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Colonel  Six  Hehiv  YttLE,  K.C.S.I. 

See  the  biographical  anide,  YuLI,  SlB  H. 
Sn  JeIvoise  Athel«tane  Baines.  C.S.I. 

Pmidcnl.  Rsya!  Slalitlical  Society.  1909-Tf  to.     Cnuuf  CennninioiW  Und 

Govefnnent  ol  [miia.  1889-1995.     Employed  it  lodii  OHicc  »  Sctreliry  to 

Commiuion  on  Opium,   1S94-1B9S.    Aulhot  of  OJUiai  Btf"  »  f" 

AiminUiniin  n  /nduu  Cnuui  Qptruiov;  Ac 


1  nuuntiord,  Csmlt  di. 
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m  of  PnictinL  G«Jo(y,  Laodva. 

it  Jury  Sot  Curiite  Bniidliic,  Park  Eipantioft,  19OD. 

'    Runr  oa  Contnclion,  AnhitKtuR,  Suiitui 
lhC*^L«nd«i.    klcmbtr  of  Socieiy  td  Aichit 


Jaheb  Cleie  Uaxweix,  F.R.I 
Sa  biocnphial  utidc  Ma> 
>  Dtkilei  Pbikce,  Ph.D. 


m  Siitit  if  DaiBiL 
»  J.  FuDnici  Dtcisoh,  K.C.M.C. 


S  FntMinticE-KELi.*.  LiTT.D.p  F.R.BiST.S. 

^ilmour  Profnaor  of  Snnith  Laneuafc  and  Liitmuif,  Liwnml  Univenitv, 
Norman  MacColl  Lcclurer, CambridfcUniocnily.  Frilow ol tbc Britiih Aaitay. ■ 
—  -''—  •■-  ibtr  of  tlw  Rivil  Spiniih  Acaikny.    Alitkor  o(  ^  tf iittrjr 


Fonnaly  FcDoii  of  St  jobn'i  Calltft,  Caobiidtt. 

IBM  Bouci  KomD,  MJ^,,  LL.Q.  (Edin.)- 
Autbor  of  RUM  £ii(bKfi  SlmHn  in  Pmtc  sW  FarnQy  Hbury: 

Josh  Holluhi  Rose,  UjI,.Litt.D. 

Lectum'  on  Modern  Hiitocy  la  1)11:  Cambcklie  tJninnity  Local  Lnlnrv 

Am>m  tl  Lifl  of  Nnfiilani  I.:  Na/KiUiinu  Sludui:  T'hDnrfoHinfD/li 
NaHm ;  Tlu  UJe  s/  e\ll  \  clupien  in  the  CambriJcc  Ualini  HiiUr}. 


,  LL.D. 

...  of  the  Society  of  Aniiquarin  of  Scotland, 
ArchKiilogy.  1897.    Aylbor  of  Titafi  Humuriam 


[895-1*97.     Rhind 


L  HirroLYTE  EvHAmiEL  Atmtuoi  eiHEIH. 
It  of  Law  in  ihe  Univinily  of  Pari).    (Wcer  of  Oe  Lcfioa  of 


cr  of  ibc  Intitule  at  Fnncc. 


tOUm  ROGEXSOH    COTTE»,  M.A 

Aniatul  10  Ihc  Profcuor  of  Nai 
Dublin.    Ediiot  ol  and  cdi  lion 


MN  Siuia  Flitt,  DSc,  F.G.S. 

Pctraeraphcr  to  iIm  GeoloaKal  Sunry.  Fonnciiy  Lecturer  on  Pecmiogy  in 
Edinbuih  Univcnity.  NeiirMedalliudtbe  Royal  Society  of  Ediabur^.  Bviby 
Medalliat  oT  tlK  Gmlofial  Society  of  Loodoo. 


teint  author  of  StanFard'i  Eur 
sguw.    Translator  ti  Svcn 

Mm  Thohas  Cuhnihchui,  U. 


if  the  SciMit  Ccspapkical 


CtrioD  (in  /orl). 

CamfDimoi  j  dapoourio; 
Caiuno  Mociuo; 
OluUiia,  U; 

Calfunhu,  Tlliti. 

GMII*  (in  r«rf>. 
CMIIa  Giuid. 


,.,  Fi,S. 
-    -^  'VeKev 

I  Ihe  Unit 


tde  Si^iti-Wenem   Polylcci 


Aulhorot 
)t«}o*-Gim»AL  Javes 


tilyoiEdinbunh.    Naiurnli 
of  tlBiveniiy  CaUv  Oda 


Caasuu  {in  fart). 


.,,.  - — _-  - -,-^ in  the  Siirveyor-Generar 

umee.  Calcatl*.  iBS6-l6~     "'—■- ■■--  -' ■ ' '     -'^— - 

1871  and  1(75.  agd  of  tnn... __„ ^ .. 

BeBgai,  laes-ilfik.    Authcr  of  Tit  rnfmUtu  ^  Biatimff  jar  pkciitrtpUi 


of  tool  cclipn,  I  Cuun  OMmi:  SbUrj. 


I.W.D.  CwTAm  J.  WamY  Ditow.R.N. 

Nautleal  Aiacaaor  to  iIk  Court  of  AppiaL 

t.  W.  H*.  Jam  WvcLirn  HEADUti,  M.A. 

Staff  Iiupeclor  of  Secondary  Schoofa  under  the  Board  of  Education. 

Fellow  ofKina'a  College.  Cambtidjw  and  Pi-' '---■-  --■  •--■ 

al  Queen'i  CcJlegc,  London.    AitlKK  U  Bm 


ikatiAtrnaialin^AiGamaii 
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P.A.E. 

P.C.T. 


UoMimoMEin  Louis  Muit  Ouviek  DDcncaHE. 
Sh  tba  Inofnptiicd  uticle:  DUCHUNI,  L.  M.  O. 


L.  J.  B.  LlWXtMCX  J.    BUKFZI. 

Auihororr    -      ■  ■ 


Sarclifor  Ike  Waltni  Sta.    Jmnt  Butlior  (with  Henry  ].  MoTiaii]  o[ 


L.I.I.  Leonaui  JjiUEi  SPEKcn,  M.A.  ,      

Aiuuiit  in  the  DsunniEiil  of  Minnkiry.  Biitiih  Miunni.    FcmcHy  ScbebrJ  Carmlla; 
a(SiIni;ySuKiCdle(E,Ciinbriiltc,aullUikiia>SclioUi'.     Editor  <i<  iIk  Jftiw*- |  ciMbkdl*' 

L.  S.  Sn  Lmn  Stiphzh,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D, 


Ldigi  Vauu. 

Italian  FcniEn  Olln  CEmigntioii  Dept.}.  Formerly  NempipR 
BB  el  Europe.  Italian  VWe-Coiuur  in  New  Orieini.  1906,  P) 
and  BoMon,  1j!5.A.,  1907-Iaio.    Aalbat  ol  IlaliaH  Lifi  a  - 

UaiaaiET  Btvun. 

Kills  ot  Eniland. 

r   Praideni.KolLloieSocictyol  Eii"Siiitr~  VVt-Vl 
.     Aulhor  ol  Hitltry  n]  ^iMoifiaJi  Pspldar  Literatim 


ef  Tn^j;  Hnuiau  Rami 


Njikcisse  Eunora  Dioirtn,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (Cat 

Librarian  o(  llie  Le,iilalurco(  ih"  *-^ ^  - 

ia  Ciitaia.  1BS0-1BS4.     Chief  ..., 

Idoj;  Qi^  d  SeiaMiFninci;  ic 

KotTHCOTE  WmTBinwi  THoiiti,  M.A. 

Government  AnIhrDpolociK  to  Shit  hem  Ni 
Soci«i*  d'Anlhropolosi*  de  "---  •■  -■— 
Utrriatf  I'a  A  uariilia ;  Ac 


OSCU    BUUAHT, 

OlUONDE    MlDDOCX  DlLTOM,  UA..  F.S.A. 

AHJiunt  Kctper,  Department  of  Briiiihind  Medienl  Aatlquitin,  Britlifa  Miw 

Corraponding  Member  of  the  Imperial  Ruuin  Arthaeolqgical  Society.    Author o( 
Gliid4  Ullu  Early  Ckriiliax  OKil  BfzalUiiK  ^iti^ia-.Ac. 


kutltsr  oC  Ltt  lila  h 


Ibuctiui  (tn^rf). 

{Calbtrim  ot  Anion; 
Cbulu  Li  Cbula  II. 


Lecturer  on  Phyiical  and  Refional  CeeEraplivIn  Cambridgi  Univmity.  Formerly 
d(  the  GeolOEKai  Survey  of  India.  Autnor  ol  Uon^tmfiii  c/  BrUuk  Caiihriawi 
TrMnla.    Tnnilaior  and  Editor  ol  KayBer'i  CoaiMfiliH  CB£>£f.  | 

P.  Vb.  Peiovu,  Syi.v(lkub  Viviah,  r  _ 

Aulha  t4  Pvimi  ^  Uarrunt.    Editor  ri  l\ie  FtHical  W»lu  ^  namai  Om fin.   -^  CunpIIIO,  T1 

P.  A.K.  PeiCv  A1.EXAKDEK  Macujihon,  F.K.S.  D.Sc  r 

■  yes.; "  "     ...-..-.    I 


Ordnance  CoUegc,  end  Preiideai  ol  Lsaitiw  MaibaiMikil  Sgdetjr, 
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KoBnt  AHCOEt- 

AfckiviH  lo  i1k  i 
Rq0£KT  Aimumn. 

Stt  tht  biognpliical  irridi:  AntiuoM,  R. 

ROBEIT  ALtUiniER  STEWf 

Dirtctor  of  Evavaltau  1 


B.Lr. 

R.  K.  D.  Sot  Romt  KtintAWAV  Dodclu. 


ICBABD  Ltdekiei.  F.R&.  F.G.S.,  TZ.S. 
Member  o(  Ike  Siall  of  itie  Ccoloticml 
CtUhiui  tf  FaisH  Uammili,  JtipSui  a 
aU  Lmii  I  tkt  Caw  Aiitwlt  aj  /jrum ;  i 


Roant  NisiET  Bain  (d. 
Awsunl  LLbnrHn.  B 
PalOital  Hillary  af . 


■  i7fffl;&e.  (.Surf™).  . 

I  m..^^  3[m__  XIV,  sv. 


RXNf  FODPAXDIH,  D.  tl  L, 

Dryoi  lit  Ktyan^t  da  /Nt 


LSdc^  and  Ntmay). 


Sci:ieiary  of  ihe  Ccule  del  Chute*.     Honsnry  Libnriin  u  ihc  BibliotUque 


^  JiiirJ<l7(niM»;  ftc. 
nws.  F.S,A,.  F.R.1; 


yBjAnhiltcliut.  AutluriJ  AriJlilicJinEiuJud  IVufiAc 
RoBEBT  Seyvour  Conwav.  M.A,,  D.Litt.  (Culsb,). 

Piokuar  uI  Litin  ia  Ibc  Uiaversly  o(  MincheMer.     Formerly  PnAamir  of  Latin 
inUnlvciiiiyCallc^CanliaiiHlFelkHfllGDnnUeaiidCaiuiCDaip.CiiiibcidKC. 
Author  of  Tjk  /lafic  DuIkIj. 
Koiui  Wjuuce,  F.R.S.  C&iin.).  F.I.S. 

ProTcuar  o(  Agriculture  and  Rural  Eanonr  •<  Edintniiih  Univenity,  and  Ginon 
Lnluitr  on  Calanial  and  Indian  Agrkullurc.  ProCcawr  ol  Acrkuliurc.  R.A.C.. 
""     ■      ■  ■■      -     ■     J  Crsit  Bnlniiiy  luiitti  Api- 


r.  Royal  Academy.  London.     Cuirulk;  UplUl;  At^.; 
-(=1,  .nd  F,ll™  n(  Kiflg'tJ  CathadnJ:  -<ri*.; 
Edm-sl     CelUni. 


.       ._  Indian  Agrki  ..     ,.  ._ 

ggi-lMj.     Author  of  Fa™  Lw  Slatk  sj  Crtai  OfilaiV 


iWran;  Tl>  X(TiiiUan  bihI  Rhu 

Kxiu  WcBim,  A.M.  /CtaMlM 

EtUur  ol  £((it(i  <if  Uaiiimaniu.  \  ''""™^' 

_  St  CniES.  fp.„(.fa, 

Ihe  biociapbical  artide;  liiiiE«tBiaH,  in  Eiit.  or.  )  buwNj. 


jAviDmi,  SAwni- 
Thdhas  Asbbv,  M.A.,  D.Lm.,  F. 


Canon:  Soiftiim. 


Cetraan  Archaoolapcal  .limituta.    FDniKr^"S?dar  ef  ClirijlJ  I 
Craven  Fellow.  Odvii,  1B97.     Aulhar  ol  Tit  Claiaul  Ttfl-     1 


•  Foibi  Ubla: 


CaTTun  ThoVaS  a.  Hull,  R.N,  /  Chart. 

Formeily  Supmiiendenl  ol  AdmiraAy  Chana.  \  ^^ 

«gn. 

IkW     _ 

.Google 


is  Baiclav,  M.P- 
MenibeT  of  the  Imtitute  of  Intematfonat  Lav,     Mmbcr  of  the  Sopcme  Coonei 
ol  the  Conn  Fm  State.    Officer  of  the  Lc^on  of  Honoiir,    Aqthor  o(  PiMtm. 
^IidinutumiiFntUtiamiDiftniucy.lK.    M  .P.  for  BlacUnini,  igio. 
Teiodou  FiEniHGECYEEK  CoLUEi,  Ph.D.  ( CtMagt.  tjMlt  al; 


or  of  HiU«v,  WLUiuia  College,  Wllliinu 


T.  K.C 
T.H.F. 

T.  W.  t. 

W.  A.  B.  C 

W-  A.  P. 
W.  8.* 

W-B-D. 

W.B.D11. 


W.O.* 
w.  o.  p.  p. 


W.H.K. 
W.BL 
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Rev.  Thoius  Keilt  ChevNe.  D.Lnr.,  D.D. 

Sec  iIk  bic«nphical  uiidc :  Cueihe.  T.  K. 
'noKAl  M«»LL  Fjillow.  M.A.,  FS-A. 

Til  CaHidrol  Clunlui  ij  IrilamL 
TnoVAi  Wn-tuH  Fox. 

PmfnHi  oi  TfuiIs  in  tlw  UnivosEv  a(  MinclKitcr.    Auihor  d  tficknu  af 

Rev.  Wji-iiah  ADCDsms  Bievooh  Coolidce,  M.A,,  F.R.G.S. 

Fellow  dT  Maidalcn  Calle«E,  OxCan).  PinfcuDt  o[  English  HiitoTV,  St  Divid'i 
Celine,  Umptier.  iSto-iBSi.  Auihotol  CK^dt  SeilzrlanJ;  Tkt  Alps  in  Halari 
aid  in  Hiuarr.  &c    Edilor  of  Tkt  Alptm  Jeurnal,  iS3o-i98c|. 

Wjutei  Auson  PmLUPS,  M.A. 

"    " iConcgeudSeaiorScluiluciISt  Jobo'iCoUeit, 


nun,  Joini-CommillRoC  Pollen  ManufacIURnaf  Oeai  Briiiin.  Eunin 
3ird  oT  Eduution  in  Pottfry  DniEn  md  Tor  T«hnoloAicAl  Eumiiuliau 
ry  Manuiutun.    Author  utEitltiiliSUnninrrt'^EanllinaH-.FilruUiXitl 

D  Daveiks,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc. 

Dgnphiul  uiicle:  DtwEiHS.  Wiluak  Boxo. 

jw,  InDcrTcniph.    Secrctuy  ta  ibe  Royal  Camminian  on  Canal 
M  Craie«.  M.A. 


if  Temple. . 


m  Criminal 


W*LTEI  FUVCIil  WlLLCOX.  LL. 


Mixol  Pkvliii 


w  Specul  Agent  of  lb 


M). 


of  Tlu  Dittra  PrMen—a  Smdj  ■'«  Sutiiliti 

WitUAU  FiEAH  (d.  1907),  LL.D.,  P.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.S.5. 
Author  dE  Hiuidbiioi  0/  .l(ri{iJliirc    Fgnneriy  Afikuitu 


WALirn  C.  M'MiLiAN,  F.C.S,,  M.I.M.E.    (d.  .004). 

Fornicrty  Secictirr  of  the  [nitiiuieot  ElectriialEngineen.  Lcct Dm- on  Metallurgy, 
Mawa  Colleic,  BiiiDiagliaiii.    Authoi  ol  A  Tnatia  »  EiaUm-liilaUara, 

Rev.  Willuh  Hamha,  LL.D..  D.D.  (1S09-1SB1). 

Mini.tcr  ol  St  John'.  Free  Church,  Edinhorgli,  ie50-lU6.     Aathat  iJ  Lift  of  Dt 
Clialmai ;  Wytiigi  mi  lie  Hun-nwU ;  U<bI}t,  •}  dU  Sattiik  fUJcrmalum. 

Wiuiuf  John  CRDirvuD,  M. 


Welih   Bwid  Isr  [ntniTiR 
AnlluaoD  tj  Uldittat  Wdil 
WjHtEX  Lehuahn 


e,  Cardiff.    Euninei 


Lt  Royal  Ethnographical  Muirum,  Munich.    Conducted 
Iciico  and  Central  America,  IO07-IJO9,    Aulhorol  many 
.Dd  Ceninl  American  Aiehaeslogy. 
XiNnii,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.)  (.Bo8-iBi4).  , 
e  EndeModent  Co)l«e.     PaHorU  Independent  Clape^ 


Rev,  WauAu  List 


WlLUAH  MtcHiEt  Rossirn. 

See  the  tiiognpliiea]  anide:  Rosuin,  Dahib  Cabuei. 
WitUAU  RmOEWAY,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  LL.D.  (Aberdeen),  DIJ17- 

Fcllow  of  the  BritiA  A     ■  "'         "~ •-"■— 

1^  Bim:  OH^^liiiaUic'C 


CuMm:  CkMrc^  Dinulaiy; 

Capo  d'iitrta; 

Cubbia  Dmimi;  CbuoUe 


CaMUt:  US.A. 

CWk  (in  tvl). 
Cap*  ColODi:  Cialtcf. 
CuoD  [Jw:  Antlkaii. 


am    LaaalKt,  Wtlik. 
Cram  AMdo:  A  rduttlvty. 

Cuitdai  SUIIUIa; 

Cutiv,  Sit  GMtfM  BUaniM. 


B8>.      Ex.Pr«ident  of 
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W.  W.  B.* 
W.I.S. 
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Rt.  Riv.  WiuuH  Rosnt  BiawHLOw,  M.A.,  D.D  (d.  looi).  r 

Roman  Cltholic  Biihtm  o(  CUrioD.     Frovou  und  Damnlic:  Prrlau  to  PoH  Ln 
XIII.     Cofiliior  of  EllJui  Amu  SHIAraiuii.    Aiahor  ol  Enrlt  Ckriaiai  £y',iclAlMMI>m\ 
itm\  Lvtinrti  on  Scardetalam,  on  ilu  Cauuomh  OHd  alkor  Ankatoioiuai  SJibjalt. 
Tiaulaloicf  CwDfu/fniuaiKl  Vilu myilita.  L 

WmJAH.  ROBEIinOH 
See  tbc  bioflraphici 

WtuUK  Wood,  D.C.— , 

Lintt.-Col..  Cuidan  Militii.  Farifierly  Pmidrnt  of  the  Engllih  S«liaa  «  tnc J  I 
Royal  Society  c4  Canidi  und  oF  the  HiiiDric  Lindnuilii  Auociitioii.  Author  ol] 
TUFitUjorCamoia.  Tin  Leti  i^  lii  Cnqtul  o/ Caoala,  ic  L 

WiLUAU  Wauii  Rociwell,  Lie.  Thiol.  /, 

AoBtut  Pnltuol  d  Church  Hutocy,  Unioo  Thenloiial  SeminuT,  New  Yoifc.     I 

WiLUAU  YOUKO  SeLLAX.  /, 

Sec  tba  biocnplwsl  uidc :  Sui^t,  Wiluam  younc.  L 


,:    LilaaKai,   Frtti, 


PRINCIPAL  UNSIGNED  ARTICLES 


CwibtUt*,  Btrkaid  OoBm 


Gunlnt,  GMitB. 
CularbDiT. 

Capa  Varda  IiUndi 
Cipltal  {Eimamid. 
CipintliUani, 
Cubona  Add. 

Cudltunhln, 
Cudi,  PUyliit. 


CUMl. 

Cusioiiinu. 
Cula. 

Cilharlna,  SkIdl 
Ulberlnt  11. 


CluinHiT. 
Clutmal  lilandi. 
Chibtrar,  Sir  Fnnds. 
Chirlti    T,    VI,    yiL    ol 

Chulu,  Arohduta  ol  Anitrli. 
ChitlH  AUart,  klnc  of  Su- 
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ENCYCLOP-^DIA    BRITANNICA 

ELEVENTH   EDITION 

VOLUME  V 


CUaOUH.  JOra  CUmraU  (ijtt-Osah  Amciku  hmci- 
■ui  u)d  pariiwnenlanui,  wu  boin.of  Sutli^-Irilli  doccDl, 
b  Abbeville  Diilrkl,  Soutb  Cintlini.aalbe  iSthoi  Much  lySi. 
Usfatlwr,  PUrick  Calhoun,  uuid  to  have  b«ii  bocD  in  Donigil, 
in  North  Ireluid,  but  lo  bave  left  Icclud  when  ■  mece  child. 
Tbc  fuDily  Man*  to  b4v«  cini(rslcd  Gnl  to  Fcmuylvuu, 
■bmcB  Ihty  nnovcd,  alia  Bnddock'i  defeat,  lo  Watua 
Vlr(iiuii.  From  VitfinU  tbey  removed  iu  i;;6  to  South  Can>- 
liu  wid  Kt  tlHt  «i  LcHi(  Cue  Creek,  in  Granville  (now  Abbeville) 
couniy.  Fairjck  Calboua  attuoed  aonie  piominence  in  Ihe 
colcay,  tcrvlBg  in  the  cidaoid  IcgUIature,  and  afterwards  in  tbc 
■tate  Itgiilaiure,  and  takiag  pan  in  itic  War  of  Independence. 
la  i;7D  tie  bad  miriied  Martba  Caldwell,  tb«  dauihler  of 
aoDihet  Scotiiib-Iiiib  Kltler. 

The  oppuiunhio  foi  obtuiiliig  •  libera]  tducMlon  in  the 
lenioie  diiiiicta  of  South  Ciralini  at  that  lime  were  iciDly. 
Fonunatdy,  young  Caihoun  had  Lhe  opponuuity,  tllbough  late, 
of  Mudying  under  his  bcothet-in-lii'.  tbe  Rev.  Mate*  Waddell 
(1770-1840),  a  Pieibylerjan  miniuer,  who  iftennnti,  Iran 
1819  to  1S19,  mi  pmideni  o[  the  Univenily  of  GcorgiB.  In 
itoi  Calhoun  entered  Ibe  junior  dan  in  Vale  College,  and 
pailuited  with  distinction  in  1804.  He  then  Hudied  &nl  at 
the  famous  law  school  in  LitchSeld,  Conn.,  and  illeiwaids  in  a 
law  office  in  Cfaarlcslon,  S.C.,  and  In  1S07  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.    He  began  practits  in  his  native  Abbeville  Diitiict,  and 


ling  place 


idjSOD 


When  be  enteierf  the  latter  body  the  sliaincd  tdatloni 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statea  formed  the  noit 
important  questka  for  the  deliberation  of  Congreat,  Henry 
Clay,  llieSp<akad  the  House,  bevig  eager  for  war  and  knoHing 
Calhoan'i  howility  to  Great  Britain,  gave  him  the  secDod  [dace 
oa  the  comBlitH  of  foreign  aSaira,  ol  which  be  soon  beciae 
the  actual  head.  la  less  tban  three  weeks  the  commiiiee 
reported  [ewlutlons,  evidently  written  by  Calboun,  recomracDd- 
ing  prepanlion*  for  a  iltvggle  with  Great  Britain;  and  in  tbc 
foltowing  Jme  Calboun  submitted  a  lecond  report  urging  a 
(omiBl  dedaration  o(  war.  Both  seta  of  tooIulionB  the  Houm 
adopted.    Clay  and  Calhoun  did  uMre,  probably,  than  any  other 

beginning  hostQltica. 

In  1816  Calbonn  delivered  hi  favour  of  a  protective  tarllT  a 
speech  that  was  ever  after  held  up  by  his  apponetitt  as  evidence 
of  his  inconsistency  in  the  tariff  controversy.  The  embargo  and 
the  war  had  crippled  American  commerce,  but  bad  stimulated 
manufactures.     With  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wan  Id  Europe 


towards  the  devriopmci 
Bill  of  iSi«,  which  lai< 
higher  tlian  were  nece: 
believed  Ibit  the  Soutt 


ould 


iiuupciiible  obuacle.  Uisopposiilon 
reiulted  from  an  honest  cbaoge  of  c 
denied  that  in  luppociing  this  bill  he 
and  insliied  that  it  wu  one  for  revenue 
From  1817  to  iSis  Calhoun  was  1 
President  Monroe.  To  him  Is  due  the  f< 
tlonof  the  National  Military  Academy 


ciy  for  ptoteclioo.  Calhoun, 
1  tendency  in  the  United  States 
ufatlures,  supported  the  Taiiff 

the  puipoMs  of  revenue.    He 

yet  that  slavcty  was  id 

lonvictioni.    He  always 


^sfrom 


It  Calhou 


le  of  reflect 


Lionel- 


policy  wu  gradually  undermined,  and  he  Eoally  became 
the  foremost  champion  ol  particularism  and  the  recogniied 
leader  at  what  ia  geneially  known  as  the  "  Siatet  Rights  "  or 
"  Strict  Conitruetioa  "  parly. 

In  1I14  there  was  a  very  targe  increase  In  ptoieciive  duties. 
Ia  1S18  a  iliU  higher  taiiS  act,  the  so-called  "  Bill  of  Abomina- 
tioM,"  was  paiaed,  avowedly  tor  the  purpoje  of  proteclion. 
The  puuge  of  tbeie  act*  caused  great  discontent,  especially 
among  the  Southern  states,  which  were  strictly  agiicultutai. 
They  felt  that  the  great  burden  of  tbi*  increased  tailff  fell  on 
them,  a*  they  conauraed,  but  did  not  produce,  manufactured 

the  constitutionality  of  the  imposition.  Calhoun  himself  now 
perceived  thai  the  North  and  the  South  leprescnted  diverse 
tendencies.  The  North  was  outstripping  the  South  in  population 
and  wealth,  and  already  by  the  taria  acta  was,  as  be  believed, 
selfishly  levying  taxes  for  its  sole  benefit.  The  minority  must, 
he  insisted,  be  protected  from  "  the  tyranny  of  the  majority." 
In  his  first  important  political  essay,  "  The  South  Carolina 
Exposition,"  prepared  by  him  in  the  summer  of  iSjS,  heahowed 
how  this  should  be  done.  To  him  it  was  clear  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  a  limited  instrument,  by  which  the  sovereign 
states  bad  delegated  to  the  Federal  fovemment  certain  general 
powers.  The  alatea  could  not,  without  violating  the  constitu- 
tional compact,  interfere  with  Ibe  activities  of  the  Federal 
government  as  long  as  the  goverDDieni  confined  Itself  to  its 
proper  tpherei    but    the  attempt  of  Congreit,  at  any  other 


CALHOUN 

eittcUe  any  powi 


depulmeni  of  ihc  Fcdcnl  govRnment, 

which  miEht  illti  tbi  »lurc  of  Ibe  iailr 

oE  luurpaEioo.     The  right  of  Judgiog  such  &□  infraclioo  belonged 

to  tbe  >Iate,  being  an  attribute  of  uverdgnty  of  which  the  il 

could  nol  be  deprived  without  being  leduccd  to  «  whoUy  i 

ordinate  condition^    Aa  4  remedy  for  luch  4  bmcb  of  com| 

to  lecosien  from  the  Union.     Such  docUinn  were  not  orig 
with  Caihoun.  but  had  been  held  in  varicui  parta  of  the  Ui 


froi 


It  R 


a  ligid  anaJyais  and 
Meuitime  the  friendship  between  Cdhoun  uid  Jackson  I 
come  to  an  end.  While  a  member  ol  Pretldeol  Monror'i  cabii 
Calhoun  had  favoured  Ibe  reprirnanding  of  Genetal  Jackaon  (4 
[or  bia  high-handed  coune  in  Florida  in  iSiS,  during  (he  f 
SeminolcWai.     IniSjtW  H.  Cnwford,  whobadbeenaniem 

Jackson's  hostjUty  againat  him,  revealed  10  JacVion  what  1 
taken  place  thirteen  yean  before.  Jackson  could  btook 
criticism  from  one  whom  he  had  considered  a  friend;  Calho 
moreover^  angered  the  preaidcnt  still  further  by  hia  evid 
inofMtaEaton(f.i.);thepollIJCBl 


viewi,  would  Mcnre  tUt  codUnl  to  the  minoitly,  and  prenot  u 

industrial  upheaval 

Aa  element  ol  bitiemesa  was  now  injected  into  the  almg^ 
The  Norrheni  Abolitionists,  to  whom  no  contract  or  acreemeat 
was  sacred  that  [avolved  the  conlinuajKe  of  slavery,  regardeci  the 
clauseaio  the  Federal  Constitution  which  maintained  the  property 
tilhts  oi  the  slave-owneis  aa  treat  lea  with  «vil,  binding  on  no  one, 
and  biltetly  attacked  the  alave-holden  and  the  South  generaUy. 
Their  altacka  nay  be  said  to  have  deatroyed  the  modciale  parly 
in  that  section.  Any  ctilicinn  of  their  panliar  lixiinition  now 
came  to  be  highly  ofieosive  loSoulbFraIeaden,aiid  Calhoun,  who 
lookthemost  advanced  aland  in  bcbalfof  Southern  lighla. 


Ltrged  (t 


run)  tb 


tlheSc 


of  IheUnionaa  given 
left  the  principle  of 


en,  iurl 

rupture  between  the  I* 
le  Jackson  adminisltali( 

Calhoun  hia"  Addttsa' 
:  in  which  he  elaborated 


•  reduce  the  TaiiH 
le  People  of  South 


satisGed.  and  Calhoun  in  a  third  political  tract, 
fn  the  form  ol  a  lellcr  to  Governor  Jamea  Hamilton  (1786-1857) 

altering  the  fundamental  principles  that  have  already  been  staled. 
In  iSji  South  Carolina,  uling  in  substaDtial  accordance  with 
Calhoun's  Ihroria, "  nulliBed  "  the  tariff  acta  paaaed  by  Congress 
in  181S  and  iSjj  (see  Niilij71c*tion,  South  CaaouN*;  and 
Vnnto  Sranj).  On  Ibe  iSth  of  December  iSja  Calhoun 
resigned  as  vice-president,  and  on  the  4th  ol  January  183)  look 
his  seat  in  the  Senate.  President  Jackson  had.  In  a  special 
message,  taken  strong  grout  '         •    -    -'  -■  -     -■ 


the  courts  of  Ibe  United  Stales  and 
additional  powers,  with  the  avowed  0 
Btion  to  South  Carolina.  Calhoun,  in 
lions  upholding  the  doctrine  held  by  5( 


Id  (he  Juri 


d  the  ' 


Bill."  and  on  these  resolutions.  Ibal  Ihe  (iiM  intellectual  duel 
took  pbKc  between  Daniel  Webster  and  Calhoun.  Webster 
declared  that  the  Federal  government  through  the  Supreme 
Court  was  the  ultimate  expounder  and  interpreter  of  its  own 
powers,  while  Calhoun  championed  the  tights  of  Ihe  Individua) 
state  under  a  written  contract  which  teaerved  to  esich  aUlta  Its 
■overcignly. 

The  practical  result  of  the  conflict  over  the  tariff  waa  a  com- 
promise. Congress  passed  an  act  gradually  reducing  the  duties 
to  a  revenue  ba^,  and  South  Carolina  repealed  her  nullification 
measures.  As  the  result  of  the  conflict,  Calhoun  waa  greatly 
strengthened  in  hispoaition  as  Ihe  leader  of  hispaily  in  the  South. 
Southern  leaders  generally  were  now  beginning  to  perceive,  as 
Calhoun  had  already  aeea.  that  there  was  a  permanent  conBicI 
betweer  Ihe  North  and  Ihe  South,  not  only  *  divergence  of 
interests  between  manufacturing  and  agricultural  sections,  but  an 
Inevitable  struggle  bet  ween  free  andslavelabour.  Should  enough 
free  stales  be  admitted  into  the  Union  to  destroy  the  balance  of 
power,  the  North  -would  naturally  gain  a  preponderance  In  the 
Senate,  as  ll  had  In  the  House,  and  might,  within  conatilutiond 
timita,  legidats  as  It  pleased.  The  Southern  minority  recogniied, 
Iberefore,  that  they  must  henceforth  duect  the  policy  ol  the 
government  in  all  questions  affecting  their  peculiar  inleresls,  or 
Iheir  section  would  undergo  a  social  and  eoononiic  revolution. 
The  CooHitutloD,  if  atricUy  inlcipreted  acceding  to  Calhoun's 


He  also  advocated   Ibe  ciduaioa  of  abolitionbt 
Utcraluie  from  the  tnaHs, 

Indeed  from  iSji  unlit  hia  death  Calhoun  may  be  aaid  to  have 

devoted  his  life  to  Ihe  pnteclion  of  Southern  interests.     He 

became  the  ciponent.  the  very  embodiment,  of  an  idea.     It  is  a 

mistake,  however,  lo  characterise  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  Union. 

His  contention  was  thai  Its  preservation  depended  on  Ihc  recog> 

nilionof  the  rights  guaranteed  to  Ibe  stales  by  the  Conslilutioo, 

and  that  aggression  by  one  section  could  only  end  in  disruption. 

Secession,  be  contencled,  was  the  only  final  remedy  left  10  (he 

weaker.     CatbautlwBace-clectedtotheSenaleioigj4andin  1840^ 

serving  uaiit  tB4j.     Fnim  tSji  to  rSjj  he  was  a  man  without 

a  parly.    He  attacknj  Ihe  "  spoils  system  "   laauguialed  by 

President  Jackson,  opposed  Ibe  removal  of  Ihe  govemnKOt 

deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stats,  and  in  gcnenl  was 

a  severe  critic  of  Jackson's  adminiaiTailon.     In  this  period  he 

usually  voted  with  the  Whigs,  but  in  igj?  he  weal  o-w  to  ita 

Denwcrala  and  supported  Ihe  "  independeni  Ireaaury  "  sefacnn 

of  President  VanBuren.     He  was  spMen  of  Cor  the  presidency  la 

1844,  but  dechned  to  become  a  candidate,  and  was  appointed  ai 

secreUry  of  slate  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Tyler,  serving  from 

Ihe  isl  of  April  1844,  IhtoughoBt  thereraaindeiotihelerni,  HMil 

iheiothof  March  tSfS.     While  holding  thtsoScehedevoied  hit 

energies  chieQy  to  Ilie  acquisition  of  Texas,  in  order  to  pnacrw 

the  equilibrium  between  the  Soulh  and  Ihe  witstantly  growias 

North.    One  of  his  last  acts  as  aecietary  of  slate  wis  to  send  a 

despatch,  on  the  jrd  irf  March  i!4s,  inviting  Tesaj  to  accept  the 

ens  proposed  by  Congress.     Calhoon  was  once  more  deoed  to 

Senaiein  1S4;.    Theperiodof  htssubseqgent  sovicEcovered 

settlement  of  the  Oregon  dispute  with  Cimt  Britain  and  the 

lieao  War.     On  the  10th  of  Febniary  1(147  he  ininduced  In 

Senate  aterles  of  lesdulionsDooceming  the  territory  aboul  to 

icquired  from  Meaico,  which  marked  the  meet  advwKsi  atand 

yet  token  by  the  pto-slaveiy  party.    The  purport  of  IbeH 

>lutionswaa  todeny  10  Congress  Ihe  power  to  prohiluc  divery 

Ihe  lettiloriea  and  to  declare  all  pretiooa  enactinenta  to  tbii 


rotdi 


lich  did  n 


Kei  ad- 


rity.     In  the  midst  of  the  debate  on  this  applica- 
tion Calhoao  died,  on  the  jisl  of  March  iSjo.  in  Waahii^on. 
alhoun  is  most  often  compared  with  Webslir  and  Clay.     Tits 
«  constitute  Ibe  trio  upon  whom  the  attention  of  iludents  *C 
period  naturally  lEtts.     Calhoun  possessed  Dclthet  Webalcr'a 
brilliant  rhetoric  nor  his  easy  veraalility,  hut  he  surpaiaed  him  Id 
ordered  method  and  logical  aequence  of  his  mind.     Hi  nevti 
equalled  Clay  in  ibebtter'iinacnetismolimpulieandinspiratioii 
'  iffecLion.  but  he  far  surpassed  him  in  deaincu  and  directnCM 
I  in  tenacity  of  will.     He  surpaised  them  both  in  Ihe  distinct- 
swith  which  he  iawresulls,  and  In  the  boldnesBwlih  which  ha 
Tiulated  and  followed  his  concluaiona. 

:alhoua  in  person  was  tall  and  slender,  and  in  bia  later  year* 
I  emaciated.  His  features  were  angular  and  somewhat  hanh, 
with  a  atriking  [ace  and  very  fine  eyesoC  a  brilliant  dark  blue, 
his  slaves  be  was  just  and  kind.  He  lived  the  aadat, 
issuming  life  of  a  country  planter  when  at  his  home,  asd  at 
Washington  lived  aa  umsleiUXlouily  Mpostibl^  WalMeat  wiUt 
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bk  paMle  dirths  anS  portion.     His  ilimcter  Id  otber  reifwcU 
wu  alviys  of  stalDlesi  [ntcgriEy. 

BlBUOClnrHV.— A  cirikcud  cditJon  ol  CaJhcilin'i  Warti  16  vdIl, 
N™  York,  igS)-i«SS>t>"b«ii  edited  by  RKJuidK-Cimlli.    The 

(Igu);  Sfrtcian  Ikt  Karflui*  ^  AMUitmalT^-'^ —  '■■■■ 


■A-iS-i, 


with  neat  ability  tbe  ri^l 
_u  ..  .....  J  .V.  Uni,,;?^ 


ot  QOIkihii  by  Dr  Hwm 


(i«36),  aiul 

s/Ti^'  Uitilk  sola 

(Wend  with  gmt  ability  the  r^ta  ai  h  nuDority  under  H  gDVOTi- 
inriU  sich  u  Iluit  of  th«  UnJtedStau.     CiUidiiii'i  Conapmilna, 

qintio»oICilbouB'>tiii«;  CioUvui  M.  Finckney'el.i/'ii^  Jnfai 
C.  CMmm  {CbufcMeD,  ion)  livrt  >  lympaibeik  SuiibcrD  vieir. 
Cainud  Huu-a  JiAm  C.  (MJmm  (Philadclpliia,  1908)  ii  ■  nimble 

CAU.  u  laUnd  town  ol  tbe  department  of  Cauca,  Colombia, 
South  America  about  iBo  m.  S.W.  o[  Bogoti  and  jo  m.  S.£.  oi 
the  port  td  Buenavcntim,  oa  tbe  Rio  Call,  a  imaU  branch  of  the 
Cauct.  Pop.  (i5c6  estimale)  16,000.  Cali  tCandi  J337  ft. 
above  ie»-level  on  the  westErn  side  of  the  Cauca  valley,  one  ol 
tbe  beallUeit  reiionl  of  Colombia.  The  land.locked  character 
of  tfaii  region  greatly  retliicta  the  city'i  trade  and  development! 
but  it  i)  consideted  the  most  important  town  in  the  department. 
It  bu  a  biidge  across  the  Cali,  and  a  numbci  of  itligioui  and 
public  edifices.  A  nilway  f  nun  Buenaventura  will  give  Cali  uid 
the  valtcv  behind  it,  oith  which  it  ia  connected  by  over  leo  m. 
ot  rivet  narlfptioa,  «  good  outlet  on  the  PadGc  coast.  Cosl 
depotitt  oist  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  oi  the  town. 

C&UBBATIOll,  a  term  priraanly  signifying  tbe  detenninatioii 
of  the  "  ralibTe  "  or  bore  of  a  gun.  The  w«d  calibrt  was  intro- 
duced thiou^  the  French  from  the  Italian  idibrl,  together  with 
other  terms  of  guotiery  and  warfare,  about  tbe  i6tb  ceutuiy.  The 
Dri^n  of  the  Italian  equivalent  appean  to  be  uocertain.  It  will 
ttadily  be  underatood  that  the  calibre  of  a  gun  requires  accurate 
adjustment  to  the  standard  size,  and  further,  that  the  bore  must 
lie  itrai^t  and  of  uniform  diuneter  throughout.  The  term  was 
Subaequsntly  applied  to  tbe  accurate  measurement  and  testing  of 
the.  bore  of  any  kind  of  tube.  espcdaUy  those  of  thermometers. 

tit  modem  scientific  language,  by  a  uAtual  process  of  transi- 
tion, the  term  "  calibration  "  has  come  to  denote  tbe  accurate 

It  is  seldom  possibte  in  the  process  of  manufacture  to  make  an 
instmment  so  perfect  that  no  error  can  be  discovered  by  the 
nuat  delicate  tests,  and  it  would  rarely  be  worth  while  to  attempt 
10  do  ao  even  if  it  were  posnble.  The  eoat  of  manufacture  would 
in  many  cases  be  greatly  increased  without  adding  materially 
to  the  uliUly  of  the  appaistui.  The  scientific  method,  in  all 
cases  which  admit  of  Ibc  subscqueut  determination  and  correc- 
tion of  eiTon,  is  to  economiie  time  and  labour  in  production  by 
taking  pains  in  the  subsequent  verification  or  calibnlion. 
This  process  of  calibration  is  partlcukirly  important  in  laboratory 
researdi,  where  the  observer  has  fteijuently  to  mall*  his  own 
qipunlta,  and  omnot  aSotd  the  time  or  outky  icquiied  10  make 
^ledal  tools  for  fiDfl  work,  but  is  already  provided  with  apparatus 
and  methods  of  accurate  testing.  For  non-idcntlGc  purposes 
it  is  generally  posubic  to  construct  instruments  to  meastue  with 
sufficient  precision  without  further  orrectini.  The  present 
aitide  will  therefore  be  restricted  to  the  adentlfic  UK  and 
application  of  methods  of  accurate  teatlng. 

Ciaaal  UcUitds  caJ  Pn'iici^.— The  pnceu  ot  alibration 
ol  any  measuring  instrument  is  frequently  divisible  into  two 
parti,  which  differ  greatly  in  Importance  in  different  cases,  and 
of  which  one  or  the  other  may  often  be  omitted,     (i)  The  deter- 

reletrcd  by  compariisD  with  «  standard  unit  of  the  unie  kind. 
This  la  often  described  as  the  5i(i»<iirdiiiUigii  of  the  Insttunent, 
or  the  determination  of  the  Rtdiuiumfacli'r.  (1)  The  vetiEolion 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  subdivision  ol  tbe  scale  of  the  instrument. 
Tbii  nay  be  termed  colibntioB  of  tbe  scale,  and  docs  not 


necessarily  involve  the  comparison  of  the  (nilttiment  with  any 
independent  standard,  but  merely  the  veiiEcationof  the  accuracy 
of  the  relative  values  of  its  Indications.  In  many  casea  the 
process  of  calibration  adopted  consists  in  the  comparison  of  the 
instrument  to  lie  tested  with  a  standard  over  the  whole  range  of 
Its  iruiicatlons,  the  relative  values  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
standard  itself  having  been  previously  tested.  In  this  case  the 
distinction  of  two  parts  in  tlie  process  is  urmecessary,  and  the 
term  calibration  is  for  this  reason  frequently  employed  to  include 
both.  In  some  cases  it  isem[^yed  to  denote  the  Gist  part  only, 
but  lor  greater  clearness  and  convenience  of  description  we  shall 


of  'tandardiaation  or  calibration  employed  have 
icvcoin  thecasn  that  appear  meet  diverse.    They 

-  sn  the  axiom  that  *'  thiiwa  which  arc  equal  to  the 

Hame  thing  are  equal  to  one  another."  Whether  it  is  a  question  of 
comparing  a  scale  wiih  a  standard,  or  of  Lestiiig  the  equalUy  of  Iwo 
parts  of  the  same  scale,  the  process  is  eascBtlally  one  of  latefchaBging 
oraubstitutiBKOBefortEieodier,  tike  two  things  to  becoBipored.  En 
addition  lo  tM  thiogs  to  be  tested  tliere  Is  usually  required  aoma 
form  of  balance,  or  comjsrator,  or  gouge,  by  whkh  the  eqiialily 
may  be  tested.  The  siioplest  of  such  coa|Bfatora  is  the  liKniBcat 
known  as  the  aHipei,  Irora  the  same  root  as  calibic,  wUefc  is  ia 
constant  use  in  the  workshop  for  testing  equality  ol  lineardiiiieaBions, 
or  uniformity  of  ^melcr  of  tidiei  or  rods.  The  more  complicated 
forms  of  optical  comparatots  or  mcasuriiig  machines  with  scaks  and 
screw  adjustments  are  essentially  similar  in  principle,  bciiu  finelv 
adjustable  gauges  to  which  Ibe  things  to  be  compared  can  be  sue- 
ccstivcly  filledT  A  still  limpler  and  more  accurate  conporison  is 
that  of  volume  or  capacity,  using  a  given  maiaol  liquid  as  the  gauge 
or  test  of  equality,  which  is  Ibcliaris  of  msny  of  the  most  accaialg 
-nd  most  importaot  methods  ol  calibnrkHi.  The  comroon 
.lance  for  cestmg  equality  of  mass  or  weight  is  so  delicate  and  n 
lily  tested  that  the  process  of  calibration  may  frequently  with 
[vantage  be  reduced  to  a  series  of  weighings,  as  lor  instance  in  the 
UbratKU  ol  a  burette  or  iHasure.glass  by  weighing  the  qiiontitica 
mercurv  required  to  fill  it  to  different  marks.  The  balance  may, 
jwever,  be  mgardcd  more  broadly  as  the  type  of  a  general  method 
apabiB  of  the  widest  ^pTicatioo  in  accurate  testing-  It  is  possible, 
..  ; ,_  i_i !_. ;._  •-.„;(,  „  nw>  electriot 


t  Bgainat  a  colLiinn  of  air  adjusted  to  produce  tbe 
in  a  beam  oi  lighL  These  "  cquUibrium,"  or 
ince  '*  inelboda  of  comparison  aiiard  the  most 
MuiviTients,  and  are  generally  selected  U  possible  as 
ny  process  of  calibration.  In  spile  of  the  great  diversity 
E  of  things  to  be  compared,  the  fundantenral  principles 
dacmplmdareaDessentifidly  similar  that  it  is  possible, 
to  dfloenbe  the  testing  of  a  set  ol  wei|>its,  or  the  cali- 
I  electrical  resiitance.box,  In  almost  t*" ' ' 


»had  of  substitution  Is  iavariably  adopted.  The  same  mcll 
a  moTe  elaborate  lorm  Is  employed  ia  Ibe  calibration  of  a  sc. .» 
muliiplei  or  lubmultipkis  of  any  uniL  The  delailiof  the  method 
pend  on  the  syalem  of  Bubdivisiaa  adopted,  which  is  to  some 
tent  a  matter  of  taste.  The  shnpleu  method  of  subdiviuon  is 
Dt  on  the  binary  scale,  proceeding  by  raultipica  ot  a.  With  a 
ir  cj  subrniiliiples  of  the  smallesc  deaoniaatioo  and  one  ol  each 


A.S.  C.  Sic.,  where  Eju 

the  weights,  b  for  that  of  . 
tions  by  the  method  of  si 

Subtracting  tbe  s> 


.observed.  If  we  cbH  the  weights 
ii  appnnimately  double  ths  following 
ic  nlnerved  excea  of  A  over  tbe  m>  <^ 
iver  C+D+6C..  and  ao  on,  Iheobaerva. 

-'^"-fc-'rea^^i^  "I"""!!) 
le  fint,  the  Ihiid  froi 


Ksible  eombinatioB  to  npnaent  any  given  weight  wilbin  the 
nge  of  tbe  series:  (>)  that  the  least  pouible  number  of  weights 
requiied  tocaveraay  given  range!  (3)  that  the  UMllest  number 
substllntioiis  b  njuffed  for  the  complete  cslibimtioii.  Ibcte 
Ivantagea  are  important  in  case*  where  the  accuracy  of  calibntloil 
limited  by  tlie  constancy  of  the  conditions  of  observalioii.  as  in 
e  caK  of  an  electrical  nsisanct-boi.  but  the  reverse  msy  be  the 
■e  when  it  is  a  question  of  accuncy  ol  entmalian  by  an  linerveT. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  ease  of  numention  aflorded 
r  familiaiMy  wldi  the  decima]  lyMem  'a  the  most  hnportant 


CALIBRATION 


HULvnktit  amuoDeDt  on  t 

._.    ^ ..   -alibralion  b  to  tian  the  g 

hundmk,  &c..  ■mnged  in  gmipa  of  f«ir  ndjiiited  En  tfie  pntpottin 

-'  -"^ ' —  ■    -   -    -     The  idatin  valnei  if  tht  wnihu  '• 

be  detenniDcd  by  iubacitutioa  in 


to  dctcnmoe  the  er 


lie  total  of  each 
.bov*.    Tlii>  glvet 


of  lubuilution  in  a  very  timpk  maoocr^    A  number  of  o(l 
lion*  can  be  obtained  by  combining  the  different  etouh 


Ji^edby-tht 


calibrathni,  but  involwt  s'lar^er  number  of  weigbtt  and  at»crvat[«u 
tlian  the  l|  >,  3,  ^^groupinc.  Tbe  arrangenKBt  cJ  ten  equal  wetghtt 
La  each  gnup,  wnich  Lc  adopted  fn  "  dial "  reti9(ance'bowf»  and  in 
■ome  foron  of  cbcnical  babncei  where  the  weiihu  are  mediaakaUy 
applied  by  tumirig  a  handle,  pracnta  great  advantagea  in  pcdnt  oi 

calibration  of  nich  an  ATrarrgCment  ii  tedioue,  arid  In  the  cate  of  a 


easily  pBAt  a  jvi 
prelcrably  with 


•epuaied  by  local  V 


n  the  dinction  of  ■(>  Icnph. 
t  the  thread  ii  brought  into 
;  the  calibration  »ii«™li-c1y 
-fiiUy  observed  ^(h  ■  pair  of 
le  ddtance  apan.  Aaaumini 
int.  the  variatioru  of  IcnclB 
iationa  of  crosMecIion  of  The 

ge  of  the  obserwd  Lenfthi 


r^h^'^rVi^'i^-rrj^-: 

No  of 
Slep. 

. 

1 

* 

s 

6 

7 

S 

» 

■0 

Er,';mSirti^^''"r^- 

ar^e.  are  much  mo„diifi™lt 
to  adjijst  owing  to  the  change 

neglected  on  account  of  the 

length. 

lii 

-IT-6 
+17-6 

+■017 
— OM 

-M-6 

+40-. 

-  6-6 

+  1-4 
+*S4 

+16-4 

+-00S 

+  7-4 
+11-6 

+  -OIJ 

+  -OJJ 

+J.a 

+«-8 

+  6-4 

— OOJ 

+  '00S 
+>5-4 

the  method  of 


Hxler  of  accuracy  requrrrd.  and  the  actual 
'  TcvBtances.  depend  10  some  cKtenl  on  the 
,  and  that  the  bm  muu  Lie  calibrated  triih 
'-'  u  under  which  il  ift  10  be  used.    Otherwise 


HHHa 

mercury  of  connanl  volume  as  Ihe  gauie 
ties  of  different  parts  of  the  rube.    A  pre- 

IT  CDmpanng  the  capae 

ciscfy  similar  inethod»  cmplcying  a  f«Ir  of  rnkroscope- 
distance  apart  as  a  standard  of  lenglh.  is  aciplicahle  to  Iht 
(f  a  divided  ule.     The  inlervnl  to  be  cabbialed  is  dr 

whole  number  of  equal  steps  or  aedrons,  the  points  of  _. 

which  the  cnrraclLais  ara  to  be  rtetetmincd  are  called  fvMi  of 
tatibratioii. 

CaJitrohn  of  a  Utmry  Tketmtmatt.—'To  fadlhate  dnctlption. 
we  wUI  take  tlie  case  at  ■  fine-ban  lube,  inch  as  that  of  a  ther- 
mometer.  to  bi  calibrated  with  a  thieid  of  mefcury.  The  bore  of 
b,rli  a  tube  will  generally  vary  conssderably  even  in  the  beat  stan- 
... _   .1..  ...1 r  — fcich  i,nv(  been  specially  drawa 

. —  ^ .— ..  ^  ^-.^..-^f  -»...  ia  B^dom  Ins  than  a  tenth.     In 

variafiDos  of  bore  in  gndiuting  the  scale,  but  such  iTutniRicnta 

in>rk,''iBt^Sli"'a!fineiv-di'^ided"nlc""e?ual  pirts  ia'nHnt^K 
The  calibraticin  of-a  mercury  thermoneter  intended  for  worlc  of 
preciuDA  is  best  effected  after  it  hat  been  sealed.  A-thread  of  mer- 
cury of  the  rfeaired  leni^ih  is  separated  tp 


Snd  »^  i!  lou^l 


-Kt.  t^omiioaul'te  applied 


-.  taking  the  sun  of  the  errors  of  the  steps  up 

to  tise  point  considered  with  the  ^gn  reversed. 

In  the  preceding  example  of  the  method  an  Inlerval  of  tea  decrees 
is  taken,  divided  into  ten  alepaof  I  *eadk.  The  distance*  of  Ihe  erxls 
of  the  thread  from  the  nearest  degree  dlvistou*  are  csiimated  by  ihe 
aid  of  micrometcrt  to  Ihe  Ihounndth  of  a  degree.  Thcenor  tjany 
one  of  these  readings  probably  does  not  exceed  half  a  thousandth, 
but  they  are  given  to  Ihe  oeareH  Ihousandth  only.  The  eicesa 
length  C4  the  tnrcad  in  each  poaitson  over  the  correspoading  dnret 
li  obtained  by  nibtiaclinc  the  second  leadlne  f  rem  the  fint.  TaEini 
Ihe  average  of  the  uumpera  in  this  line,  lEie  mean  excesa.lcngth  le 

this  mean  from  each  of  Ihe  numbers  in  the  previous  Une,     Finally, 

of  (he  tteps  and  changing  tbe  aign.    The  eriDtB  and  correctioaa 
arc  given  in  thousandina  c7  1*. 

ConplHi  Ca/itralioa.— The  tlmple  method  of  Gay  Lutaac  djcs 
very  a^l  frK*  abort  intervals  when  the  number  of  alepa  is  iwl  ci- 
ceailve.  but  It  woukl  oat  be  latiifaclory  foe  a  large  range  cfwing  10 
the  accumulatloD  of  anull  errora  cf  eatintftiDd.  and  the  vartalian 
of  the  peiaonal  equatiDB.  The  obsETVer  mitht,  for  instance,  can- 
sisteni^  over-eitimatc  Ihe  tengib  of  the  thread  in  one  half  of  the 
lube.anduiider-estlntteitiBtheolha.  Tie  tmca  near  the  middle  ' 
of  ma  iwige  would  pnfeaUy  be  large.  It  ia  erident  that  tbe  cotrec' 
lion  at  the  niddk  pcant  of  Iha  Interval  eoidd  be  much  nme  accif 
latdy  detennlDed  by  aiif  a  thread  eiiual  to  halt  the  length  of  tbe 
interval.  To  nilnlmii»  the  eAecI  of  theae  errors  of  eattmarion.  It 
Is  usual  to  employ  threads  of  dillerenl  len^hi  in  calibralino  Ibe 
same  iMcrval,  and  to  divslt  up  tbe  fuidamesital  iueml  of  the 
Ihcmenwter  inio  ■  nsmbar  of  aubudiair  aec>l«><  loc  the  nunmse 
of  cilibntioB,  each  of  theae  aectioDa  being  Ir 
callbratioil  of  the  (!,.-'"."."•- r  r..*— ...1      t 

plcle  Cablmllon,"  ia 


The  moat  symmetries 
sliM  by  C.  E.  Guillaume  a  "  Com 
da  of  all  poaUile  lengtba  rtlch  ai 


CALIBRATION 


:lLOn  of  JO*  wu  ■ubiequFEirly 
>M  being  al  fint  i^crred,  at  in 


S^bS'ln 
.a.l.n).i 

■eninltclal 


Hclion'ofllgbcDf 
id  ciprii:iiniily.    Ituprot 
BRtKod  (iw  eqiwUy  i 


callbntini 
Mad  bv  ■ 

"'•si 


above  IL    Th»  method  eUminace*  the 
threadftiiiid  fivei  each  obeervatioik  approiimately  iu 
Sublncting  fhe  obacrvationi  in  Ibe  Kcond  line  (ram 


lince  by  hypoUww  the  Bum  td  th 


rnfthi  oJ 


lince  by  hypotbeejg  the  Bti 


tT^iST, 


m^hod,  eiD^cn'iiig  abort  f 


nw^iodi  eiD^c^ing  abort  tteptoT  equal  raiitajice)  dIecKd  by  (rui*- 
ferrino  a  emiaole  tcnall  rsistance  from  one  dde  of  the  ritde-iriie  to 
the  other,  i>  eiaclly  aiulogous  to  (he  Cay  Luiuc  method,  aaduflen 
from  ihc  same  defect  of  the  uiumulation  of  Bnall  erran  uateii  ilept 
of  Kveral  different  lengths  are  used.    The  cahbracion  of  ■  ilide-wire. 


imple,  the  tlide-vire 


T*BL»  III.— Jglmwii  a/  CfmplfU  Qdamiait. 


caH  in  *hich  it  ii  necCHary  io  employ  a  Lone  aljde-wire,  such  u 
Che  cyliodej  pDteatkmieter  of  Latimer  Clark,  tbe  calibration  it  but 

eflccled  by  compaiiBon  with  a  uandard. 

•uch  ai  a  ThDmaDn-Varley  slide-boL 

Crafkie  Rcpfarnlaiimi  0/  RaidU.-~- 
The  naulti  ol  t,  cslibtadon  sre  often 
best  repiesenled  by  mtwis  of  i  oortec- 
lion  curve,  juch  as  thai  illusttaKd  io 
the  diagram,  which  is  ploucd 


ta 


+  » 

ii 


ufouo 


The  abadsu  of  aucfa  a 


istheie 


lelll. 


iarfer  number  ot  inde] 
the  complete  ca  libra  tior 
39  obtained  by  the  Ga 

liet  in  tbe  crest  mimbei 


the  aimplicilv  and  wminclrv     1 


o[  the  fimdamcnli 

■■    from  tlus  line  inst 
\    b«  lepialted  with 


ordinate  is  the  correction  to  be 
added  to  the  observed  reading  to  reduce 
I  a  uuifoim  scale.  The  coirections 
re  plotted  in  the  figure  in  terms  of  tbe 

matter  of  fact  the  conectiODs  at  IhcK 
Dints  in  terms  of  the  [undstDentaJ  in- 
-2^  and  -9  thousandths  respectiveixr 

'al  by  ruling  a  straight  line  joiiung  the 
«ctively,  and  reckoning  the  oidinatM 
'rom  the  base-line.  Or  the  curve  may 
V  ordinates  thus  obtained.    In  draw- 


euct  form 
',  hut  Ihc  CI 
ii  possible  on  the  assumption 


gencrslly  b 


gtadual  and  continuous. 

I  ruling  oE  the  straight  line  acroos  the  curve  to  eipiei 
tions  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  interval,  correspon 
St  part  of  the  process  of  calibration  mentioned  above  1 

th«  lena  "  Sundirdiiaiion."    It  tflKti  tbe  reduction  ol 


CALICOS-CALICUT 


reidinga  to  >  comnian  lUndird,  toi  may  be  Defected  if  reUIIvc 
vduej  only  are  required.  ApneisdyinilogouicofretiioBoecura 
in  the  ra»e  of  electrical  imtmniBntt.  A  pmenUomeWr,  tor 
iulaoct,  if  ccimctly  graduated  or  calibrated  ia  pan>  of  equal 
te^luice,  will  give  correct  relative  viluei  of  any  dlSerencca  of 


irith  the  calibralioB 


„-___!_ 

'^  J     ^  -, 

— t--- ^z^ 

■  ^               ---V 

V                  N 

olu,  it  ia  necesairy 
V  reductioa-faclDc, 


auromalically  comcttd  daring  tiM  pnceu  of  ruling.  With  ihii 
object  a  acale  ii  rukd  on  the  machine,  and  the  ermra  of  the  un- 

■emplalc  nay  then  be  cat  out  in  the  form  oFflie  calibralkHi-cottec- 
■ioa  curve  on  a  nitable  icale.  A  lever  pci^ecliiiB  frsoi  the  niit 
which  (eeda  the  carriage  or  the  ilidt^nt  b  made  lo  toRow  ihecomaur 
of  the  (enisle,  and  to  apply  the  appropriate  ecReelloa  at  each 
point  of  the  travel,  by  tumiBg  the  ant  through  a  mail  anric  on  the 
•crew.  A  imall  perioifle  emv  of  the  krw,  RCDning  r^ularty  at  each 
revolution,  may  be  dmllaily  corrected  Iqr  mcani  of  a  auiuble  cam 
or  ccixntrtc  nvolvlng  with  (be  icnw  and  aduatiof  the  teioplite. 
Thii  kind  of  error  i>  impontnt  in  optical  gratinga.  but  !•  difficult  to 
determine  and  correct. 

CaJibralum  Ay  Companion  wUli  a  StAndifri. — The  commooeit 
iDd  moit  gCDerally  useful  procos  of  calibraiion  la  the  direct 
compirijoo  of  the  inalnunent  with  a  sundard  over  the  whole 
nnge  of  its  acate.  It  ia  necessary  Ihat  the  standard  itself  should 
have  beea  already  calibrated,  or  else  Ihat  the  law  oi  its  indications 
ibonld  l>e  Icnown.  A  coclinuous  current  ammeter,  for  instance, 
can  be  calibrated,  >0  far  as  the  relative  values  of  its  readings  are 


'n  that  the  < 


particular  value  of  the  cu 


tinlha 


;>  standardise  the  i 


lional 


and  voltmeters  ate  cnlibtalcd  by  comparison  of  their  readings 
with  those  oI  a  poteDiiotneter,  the  calibration  of  wiUch  can  be 
reduced  to  the  comparison  and  adjustment  of  resistances,  which 
Uihe  molt  accurate  of  electrical  measurements.  The  commoner 
kind)  of  mercury  thetmometen  are  generally  calibrated  and 


graduated  by  co 


ison  witfa  a  standard.  In  mi 
nt  or  even  the  only  poasible  method.  A 
r  of  Uaited  scale  reading  between  150°  and 
der  high  pressure  to  prevent  the  separaiion 


comparison  with  a  mercury  standard  posaeasing  a  fundamenii! 
interval,  on  account  of  difficulties  of  stem  exposure  and  scale. 
The  only  practical  method  ii  to  compare  its  readings  every  few 
dtgreet-with  those  of  a  (datinuiu  thermometer  uodei  tbe  coadi- 


l»  tested  occasionally 
at  some  pomi  01  tne  scaje. 

AutBO wires.— MenLrial   TherrnometHj:  Guillaurae,    Thrmt- 
mOrii  it  iWiin  (Pirii,  lUo),  giv«  levenl  eumplea  and  refer- 

tOIiiUl  of  nandacdl  are  genenlli'  to  be  found  in  publicitloni  ol 

Standard!  <y ■-  -  ■■- '  -'■-  " ' '—'  '- 


Poidi  et  Mtiurei  at 


Dial  Reiiitln»-Boi:  GriHithi.  P 


nd-BlK^'sii;  B^" 

ciiss^  -^  Baii;:">*(i:  r«;r  a: 

CAUCO.  a  general ': 

ime  given  to  jMa  cotton  doth.    The 

ird  was  spelt  in  va 

ous  forms,  including  "  calicut,"  which 

owa  its  derivation  fr 

n  the  Indian  dty  of  Calicut  or  Kolikod, 

seaport  in  Ihe  preside 

ncy  of  Madras,  and  one  of  tbe  chief  ports 

h  Europe  In 


16th  CI 


cloths  were  made.  Tbe  name  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
all  kinds  ol  cotton  cloths  imported  fitan  tbe  East.  In  England 
it  ii  now  applied  particularly  to  grey  or  bleached  cotton  cloth 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  and,  generally,  to  any  fairly  heavy 
cotton  cloth  without  a  pattern.  In  the  United  State*  then  it  a 
sjxdal  application  to  printed  doth  "  of  a  coarser  quality  than 
muslin."    In  England  "  printed  calico  "  is  a  coraprebensive 

CAUCUT,  a  dly  ol  British  India,  in  the  Malabar  district  of 
Madras;  4)n  the  coast,  6  m.  N-  of  Bcypur.  In  1901  the  popula- 
tion was  78,981,  showing  an  increase  of  n%  in  the  decade. 
The  weaving  of  cotton,  for  which  tlie  place  was  »i  one  time  so 
famous  that  lit  name  became  ideniihed  mtb  in  ijilice,  is  no 
longer  of  any  importance,  Calicut  is  of  considenUe  antiquity; 
and  about  the  fth  century  it  bad  its  population  largely  increased 
by  the  immigration  of  the  Moplahs,  a  fanatical  race  of  Mahom. 

03  from  Arabia,  wfio  entered  enthusiastically  mio  com. 

ll  life.  The  Portugueie  traveller  Pero  dc  Covilham 
..  .  visited  Calicut  in  1487  and  tiescribed  Its  possibihiies  for 
European  trade;  and  in  May  1498  Vasco  da  Gama,  the  first 
European  navigator  to  reacb  India,  arrived  at  Calicut. 


dly,  a 


eveyal 


ildy  buildings,  among  whicb  was  espedolly  n 
Srahminlcal  temple,  not  infeiior  to  Ihe  largest  moniatery  in 
Portugal.  Vasco  da  Gama  tried  to  establish  a  factory,  but  he 
met  with  persistent  hostility  from  the  loctl  chief  (umtriii],  and  a 
similar  attempt  made  by  Cabral  two  years  later  ended  la  the 
destruction  of  the  factory  by  the  M<^Ia!ia-  In  revenge  the 
Portuguese  bombarded  the  town,  but  no  further  attempt  waa 
made  for  some  years  to  establish  a  trading  settlement  Ifaete. 
_09  the  marshal  Don  Eemindo  Coutinho  made  an  un- 
successful attack  on  the  dly;  and  in  the  lollDwing  year  it  was 
assailed  by  Albuquerque  with  jono  troops.  Oa  this 
on  tbe  palace  was  plundered  and  the  town  burnt;  but 
Ihe  Poituguete  wen  finally  repulsed,  and  ded  Is  their  ships  after 
heavy  lost.  In  the  following  year  they  oonduded  a  peace  with 
^  c  lamorin  and  were  allowed  to  build  a  fonlSed  factory  on  the 
irth  bank  of  the  KaUayi  river,  which  was  however  again,  and 
hnally,  abandoned  in  151;.  In  1615  the  town  was  visited  by 
English  ejipcdition  imder  Captain  Keeling,  who  concluded 
reaty  with  tbe  lamotini  but  it  was  not  until  1664  (hat  id 
English  ttading  settlement  was  ctublished  by  the  East  India 
Company,  The  French  settlement,  which  still  eiisls,  was 
founded  in  16173.  Tbe  town  was  taken  in  1765  by  Hydct  All, 
rho  enpeHed  all  the  metcbanta  and  factors,  and  destroyed  the 
ocoa-nut  tree*,  sandal-wood  and  pepper  'rines,  that  the  counliy 
reduced  to  cuin  might  present  no  temptation  to  the  cupidity  ol 
leans.  In  1781  the  troops  ol  Hyder  were  driven  from 
It  by  the  Britiih^  but  In  1788  it  wu  taken  and  destroyed 
1  son  Tippoo,  who  carried  off  Ihe  inhabilants  to  Beyput 
rested  them  with  great  cruelty.  In  the  latter  put  of  17170 
luntry  was  occupied  by  tbe  Britithi  and  under  the  treaty 
ided  in  1791,  whereby  Tippoo  was  deprived  of  half  his 
iloni,  Calicut  fell  to  tbe  Britiab.    After  this  event  tbt 
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Inlnbluiua  Ktnncd  ukd  rcbuOl  iht  town,  whjch  In  iSoo  am- 
■Btcd  gl  sooo  bouses. 

As  the  ^oimbtntivfi  headquuten  of  the  datrict,  Calicut 
mauitjdds  its  faistoricaj  importance-  It  Is  served  by  the  Madras 
nilwaj,  «iul  i)  Uie  chief  seaport  on  the  MaJjbai  ansC,  and  the 
principal  elports  are  coffee,  timber  and  coco-nut  products. 
There  are  (if  tones  For  caffee-cleaoing,  employing  sevenl  bundled 
hands;  for  coir-prasin^  aiui  limber-cutting.  The  toivn  has  a 
cotton-mill,  a  Aaw-mill,  and  tile,  coSec  and  oil  vorks.  A  detach- 
ment of  European  im^ia  is  goieiKlly  atalloncd  here  to  ovciaTe 
the  tanatical  Hoplahs. 

CiUPOIUnA.  ona  of  the  Pacific  Coast  lUtea  ol  the  United 
Sute*  o(  Ameiica,  physcilly  one  o!  the  most  rematiable, 
economically  one  cj  the  m«e  Independent,  wd  in  history  and 
social  life  otK  of  the  meet  interesting  of  the  Utiioil.  It  i>  bounded 
N.  -by  Oi^on,  E.  by  Nevada  and  Aiiiono,  fiom  which  last  it 
is  sepemted  by  the  Colorado  river,  and  S.  by  the  Moi" 
province  of  Lower  California.    TTie  length 


total  ai 


islsnds,  al 


breadth 
jS.ig?  sq.  m.,  of  which  iioj  are  water 
ranks  second  among  the  Etates  of  the 
bold  azid  rugged  and  with  very  few  good 
and  San  Francisco  bays  being  eiceptions. 
e  than  looo  m.  long.  There  are  eight  coast 
iderable  site,  aad  none  of  them  as  yet  in 


Ptrfiitiropky. — Tie  physiography  of  the  stale  is  simple; 
fis  main  features  are  few  and  bold:  ■  mountain  frtaiga  along 
the  ocean.  UMtbei  mountiin  system  along  the  east  border, 
between  Ihcln — dosed  in  at  both  ends  by  their  junction— a 
ajJcndid  valley  of  impttiil  eitent,  and  outside  all 
area  of  bocreo,  arid  tinds.  belonging  partly  to  the 
and  pully  to  the  Open  Basin  region. 

Along  the  Pacific,  and  some  lo-io  m.  in  width,  n 
cd  the  Coast  Range,  made  up  of  ni 
most  of  which  have  tocafiud  individual  names— that  are  broken 
dnrn  into  inatUDCtable  ridgei  and  (puts,  and  amall  valleys 
drained  by  short  itNaras  of  rapid  fall.  The  range  is  cut  by 
namefous  fault  lines,  loiDe  of  which  betray  evidence  of  recent 
actlvltr:  it  is  probtble  that  movemenli  along  these  faults  cause 
the  earthquake  irenois  to  which  the  legioo  is  subject,  all  of 
which  seem  to  be  tectonic.  The  altitudes  of  the  Coast  Range 
Taiy  from  about  sooo  to  8000  ft. ;  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  San 
FrancisCD  Bay  the  culminating  peaks  are  about  4000  ft.  in  height 
(Uount  Diablo.  3»l6  ti.-.  Mount  SI  Helena,  4ju  ft.],  and  to 
Che  nortb  and  sooth  the  elevation  of  the  ranges  increases.    In 


the  a 


a  great  block  of  the  earth's 


is  the  magnificxi 


t,  faulted  along  itj 
a  gentle  tiock  slope  to 
aateep  fault  escstpment  facing  east,  the  finest  moi 
of  the  United  Sutet,  The  Siena  proper,  from  Las 
Tchachspi  Pass  in  Keni  county,  is  about  43c 
Ul  Shuta  ia  Siskiyoa  county  to  Mt  San  Jad 


a.  long  (from 
1  in  Riveralde 

altitnde  dedina  in  the  same  direction.  Far  higher  and  giander 
than  the  Coast  Range,  the  Siem  ia  much  less  complicated, 
belnc  indeed  esaeutially  one  chain  of  gieal  simplici  ly  of  atiuclure. 
It  is  only  here  and  then  that  a  double  line  of  prindpat  summits 
exists.  The  slope  is  evetywhere  long  and  gradual  on  the  west, 
avenging  about  soo  11.  to  the  mile.  Precipitous  gorges  or 
canyons  often  from  sooo  to  jooo  ft  In  depth  l>ecDme  a  more 
and  more  marked  feature  of  the  range  as  one  proceeds  norlh- 
wsrd;  over  gieai  portions  of  it  they  average  probably  not  more 
than  90  m.  apait.  Where  the  volcanic  fomiaiiona  were  spread 
Dufomly  over  the  flatiki  of  the  nwuntsins.  the  contrast  between 
the  canyons  and  the  plain-like  region  of  gentle  slope  in  which 
they  have  been  ucavaled  is  espedally  marked  and  characleriitic. 
The  eastern  slope  is  very  predpitous,  due  to  a  great  fault  which 
^ops  the  rocks  of  the  Great  Basin  region  abnqilly  downward 
Mvcrat  tluDsand  feet.  Rare  posses  cross  the  chain,  opening 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  east  and  on  the  west  high  on  Ibei t 
Banks,  7000-10,000  ft.  above  the  se*.   Between  j6*  is/  and  38' 


the  lowest  gap  of  anjr  VbA  b  above  9000  It.,  and  the  ivertge 

hnght  oI  those  actually  used  is  probably  not  less  than  11,000  ft. 
The  Kcarsarge,  most  used  of  all,  is  stiU  higher.  Very  few  in 
the  entire  Sierra  are  passable  by  vehicles.  Some  forty  peaks 
are  catalogued  betweea  Jooo  and  Sooo  It.,  and  there  are  devea 
above  t4,ooo.  The  highest  portion  ol  the  system  is  between 
the  parallels  of  36°  30'  and  37°  30*;  here  the  pisses  are  about 
11,000  ft.  In  elevation,  and  the  peaks  nnge  from  13,000  ft. 
upward,  Mount  Whitney,  I4,sai  ft.,  being  the  highest  summit 
of  the  United  States,  exduding  Alaska.  From  this  peak  north- 
ward  there  is  a  gradual  decline,  until  at  the  point  where  the 
Central  Padfic  crosses  in  lat.  39°  ao'  the  elevation  Is  only  7000  ft. 


the  highest  Sierm  opposite  Owi 
eastward  into  the  valley  ol  abot 
of  Mt  Shasta,  rising 


ere  there  is  1  drop 

1  ism.;  the  snowy 
ibove  the  adjacent 
.nd  the  lovely  valleys  of  (ho  Coast  Range,  and  the 
rk  of  the  King  river — all  these  have  tiieir  charms; 
~  of  all  is  the  unique  scenery  of  the  Yosemile 
■  ■     .oty  of  the 


1   (t.«.). 


n  the  higiier  si 


lof  m 


Dd  which  havi 

iwering  walls,  p(diahedrock.upanses,  glacial  lakes  and  mea 
id  tumbling  waterfalls.  Remnants  of  these  gladers  are 
<  be  seen,— as  notably  on  Mt,  Shasta,— though  s' 


left 


iiin 


36*.  The  canyons  are  largdy  the  work  of  rivers,  modified  by 
gladers  that  ran  thmugh  them  after  the  riven  hod  formed  them. 
All  of  the  Sierra  lakes  and  ponds  are  of  gladal  origin  and  there 
ate  some  thousands  of  them.  The  lower  lake  line  is  about  Sooo 
ft, ;  it  islower  to  the  north  than  to  the  south,  owing  to  the  different 
dimaie,  and  the  different  period  of  ^adsj  retrogressioiL  Of 
these  lakes  some  ate  fresh,  and  tome — as  those  of  the  north-east 
counties— alkali.  The  finest  of  all  is  Tahoe,  6115  ft.  above  the 
sea,  lying  between  the  true  Sierras  and  the  Basin  Ranges,  with 


y(™ 


only  three  grains  of  solid  matter  to  the  gallon), 
in  the  Coast  Range,  is  anoiher  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  It  is 
cstiraatedbyJohnMuirthat  on  an  average  " perhaps  more  than 
a  mile"  of  degradation  took  place  in  the  last  glacisl  period; 
but  with  legard  to  the  whole  subject  of  gladal  action  in  California 
as  in  other  fields,  there  is  consideieble  difference  of  opinion. 
The  same  authority  counted  6j  small  residual  gloden  between 
36"  jo'  and  39°;  two-thirds  of  them  lie  between  37°  and  jB', 
on  some  of  the  highest  peaks  ia  the  district  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
Merced,  Tuolumne  and  Owen's  rivers.  They  do  not  descend, 
oa  an  average,  below  1  i,ooo  ft.;  the  largest  of  all,  on  Mt.  Shasta, 
descends  to  gsoo  ft  above  the  sea. 

Volcanic  action  has  hkewise  left  abundant  traces,  espedally 
in  tbe  lutthem  half  of  the  range,  whereas  the  evidences  of 
gladal  action  are  most  perfect  (though  not  most  abundant) 
in  the  south.    Lava  covers  most  of  the  northern  hall  of  the 

of  perfect  form.  Of  these  the  most  remaAable  Is  Mt.  Shasta. 
In  Owen's  Valley  is  a  fine  group  of  extinct  or  dormant  volcanoes. 
Among  the  other  indications  of  great  geological  disturbances 
oa  the  Padfic  Coast  may  also  be  mentioned  the  earthquakes 
to  which  California  like  tbe  rest  of  the  coast  is  liable.  From  igjo 
to  1887  almost  3oo  were  catalogued  by  Professor  E.  K.  Holden 
for  California,  Oregoo  aad  Washington.  They  occur  in  .all 
seasons,  scores  of  slight  tremors  being  recorded  everv  vear  bv 
the  Weather  Bun        '    '    ' 


[tremdy  HTverc  "  shocks  acccnling  to  the  Rossi  Ford  nomes- 
clatural  scale  of  Intensity.  In  lAii  great  destruction  was 
ght  by  an  earthquake  that  affected  all  the  southern  put 
i  state;  in  iE6j  the  legioo  about  San  Francisco  was  violently 
tbed;  in  1S71  the  whole  Sierra  and  the  sUte  of  Nevada 
violeally  shaken;  and  is  igoC  San  Fcandsco  (j.t.l  was  ia 
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ktfs  p«it  dntioyed  by  ■  tbaA  lliat  aoed  ireat  diaucE  elie- 

*bere  in  the  >Ute. 

Monhof  4D°N.  lit.  the  CoaitKangeuilSKRiiyitcsis unite, 
Forming  t  country  utrenwly  rough.  H»  eastern  lulf  of  Hiii 
iRft  is  covered  chiefiy  with  volasic  plaini,  very  dry  and  burm, 
lying  between  predpitouj,  ilthougb  not  very  lolty,  ranges; 
Ibe  wntera  hslF  11  DBgnificently  timbered,  and  towird  theoKit 
exosiveb'  «t-  Between  3j°  uid  36°  N.  let.  the  Siem  it  iti 
southern  end  tuml  matwird  towird  the  aastu  the  Tehadiipi 
Range,  Tbe  valley  ii  tbui  dosed  to  the  north  ^nd  louth.  ind 
ia  suTTounded  by  1  mountiln  wiU,  whidi  u  broken  down  ia  but 
a  sineie  p[ice,  Ihe  gip  behind  the  Golden  Gite  it  Sm  Frandsco. 
Through  this  puaei  the  entire  drainage  of  the  Inleiior.  Hie 
length  of  the  villey  is  ibout  450  m.,  its  bmdth  averages  about 
40  m.  If  ilhe  lower  foothilU  be  incluikd,  so  that  the  entire  area 
ii  about  iB,ooo  iq.  m.  He  drainage  baaln  measured  from 
the  wattr-partingi  of  the  enclosing  mountains  is  some  three 
times  M  great.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento  to  Redding, 
at  Che  porthem  head' of  the  valley,  the  rise  is  553  ft.  in  192  m., 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  San  Joaquin  wuthward  to  Kcm 

Two  great  rivera  drain  this  central  bi^, — the  5in  Joaquin, 
whose  valley  comprises  more  than  (hree-fifths  of  the  entire 
basin,and  the  Sacramento,  whose  valley  compniea  the  remainder. 
TIk  San  Joaquin  is  a  very  crooked  stream  flawing  through  a  low 
mud-plain,  with  tule  banks;  the  Sacramento  is  much  leas 
mcinderingf  ind  its  immediate  basin,  which  ia  of  sandy  Loam, 
is  higher  and  more  attractive  than  that  of  the  San  Joaquin. 
The  eastward  flanks  of  Ihe  COan  Bange  are  very  scsntily  f oiealed. 

d  they  lui   ■  ■  ■     ■  ■ 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  bolh  riven  an  various  important  Itibu- 
taties,  fed  by  Ihe  more  abundant  rains  and  melting  mowi  of  the 
weiiem  flank  of  the  Sierra;  but  these  streams  also  shrink 
gratly  to  the  dry  season.  "Die  Feather,  emptying  into  the 
Saciaroaito  river  about  m  m.  N.  (rf  the  dty  of  Sacramento, 
is  the  most  important  Iribataiy  of  the  Sacramento  river.  A 
striking  feature  of  the  Sacramento  system  is  that  for  9eo  in. 
north  of  the  Feather  it  does  not  receive  a  lin^  tribuCiTy  of 
any  importance,  though  walled  in  by  high  monntslns.  Another 
peculiar  and  very  general  feature  of  the  drainage  system  of  the 
state  'a  the  presencE  of  numerous  so-called  river  "  sinks,"  vhcre 
the  waters  disappear,  dther  directly  by  evaporation  or  (as  in 
Death  Valley)  after  flowing  for  a  time  beneilb  the  turfao. 
These  "  links  "  are  therefore  not  the  true  unks  of  limestone 
regions.  The  popular  name  i*  applied  to  Onen's  lake,  at  the 
end  of  Owen's  river;  to  Mono  lake,  into  which  flow  various 
streams  rising  In  the  Sierra  between  Mount  Dana  and  Castle 
Peak;  and  to  Death  Valley,  wbidi  contains  the  "  link  "  of  the 
Atnargosa  rivet,  and  evidently  was  once  an  otensive  lake, 
although  now  only  a  mud-flat  in  OTdimty  winters,  and  a  dry. 
alkaline,  desert  pbin  in  summer.  All  these  lakes,  and  the  other 
mountain  lakes  before  referred  to,  show  by  the  terraces  about 
Ihem  that  the  water  stood  during  the  gladal  period  mudi  higher 
than  it  does  now.  Tulare  lake,  which  with  Buena  Vista  lake 
and  Kem  lake  receives  the  drainage  of  (he  southern  Sierra, 
shows  eitreme  local  variations  of  ihore-line,  and  is  gcneally 
bdieved  to  have  shrunk  ertremely  ^ce  1B50,  though  of  this 
no  adequate  proof  yet  eiiats.  In  igoo  it  was  about  100  sq.  m. 
in  area.  In  wet  seasons  it  overflows  its  banks  and  becomes 
greatly  extended  in  area,  discharging  its  surplus  waters  into  the 

that  there  is  no  such  disdiarge.  Tlic  drainage  of  Ijssen,  Siskiyou 
and  Modoc  counties  has  no  outlet  to  the  lea  and  it  collected 
in  a  number  of  great  alkaline  Ukes. 

Finally  along  the  tea  below  PC.  Conception  ate  fertile  coutal 
plains  of  considerable  extent,  separated  from  the  interior  deserts 
by  various  mountain  ranges  fnun  5000  to  7000  ft.  high,  and 
with  peaks  much  higher  (San  Bernardino,  11,600;  San  Jacinto, 
io,«oo;  San  Antonio,  10,140).  Unlike  the  northern  Sima, 
the  nogei  of  Southern  California  are  tirokec  dnwn  in  a  number 
of  places.    It  is  over  these  paaiea— Soledad,  tSii  ft.,  Cajoo, 


San  Guio^o,  1560  ft.— that  Ibe  rulhrayf  cr«is  to  the  oast. 
That  part  of  California  nhid)  lies  to  the  south  and  east  of  the 
southern  Inosculation  of  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Siena  com- 
prises an  area  of  fully  50,000  iq.  m.,  and  belnngi  to  the  Basin 
Range  region.  Fbr  die  most  part  It  is  ensuively  dry  ami 
batten.  Tie  Mohave  desert — cmbradog  Kem,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Bernardino,  as  also  >  large  part  of  San  Diego,  Imperial 
and  Rivetsde  counties— belong  Co  the  "  Gitst  Ba^"  riiile  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  Colorlda  river  is  in  Ibg  "  Open  Basin 
Region."  They  have  no  drainage  to  the  sea,  save  fltluUy  lot 
slight  areas  thrpugh  the  Colorado  rivet.  The  Mohave  desert  is 
about  3000  fL  above  the  sea  in  general  altilnde.  The  soutkem 
part  of  the  Gteat  Basin  region  is  vaguely  designated  the  Cokimdo 
desert.  In  San  Diego.  Imperial  and  Riverside  counties  a  number 
of  creeks  or  so-called  riven,  with  beds  that  are  normally  dry. 
flow  centrally  toward  the  desert  of  Salton  Sink  or  "  Sea  "; 
this  is  the  bwest  pari  of  a  large  area  that  is  depressed  below  the 
level  oftheiea.—al  Saltan  363  ft.,  and  187  ft.  aC  the  lowest  point. 
In  1900  the  Coloradoriver(4.T.)  was  tapped  south  of  the  Meiican 
boundary  for  water  wherewith  to  irrigate  Und  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  along  tbe  Southern  Padflc  nihrsy,  adioiaing  Sallon  Sea. 
The  river  etilatged  the  tanal,  and  finding  a  steeper  giidient  than 
thai  Co  it*  mouth,  wai  diverted  into  the  Colorado  desert,  flooding 
Salton  Sea;'  and  when  the  break  in  ihb  river  was  closed  tor 
the  second  time  in  Fehniaiy  1907,  thou^  much  oE  its  water 
itQl  escaped  through  minor  channels  and  by  seepage,  a  lake 
more  than  400  iq.  m.  in  area  vil  left.  A  perminent  6a  £t. 
masonry  dam  was  completed  in  Jaly  1Q07.  The  region  Co  the 
east  of  the  Sierra,  likewise  in  the  Great  Ba^  province,  between 
of  that  range  and  the  Nevada  boundary,  is 
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some  lAo  m.  Kear  Owen's  lake  the  scenery  is  extremdy  grand. 
The  valley  here  is  very  narrow,  and  on  either  side  the  mounlains 
rise  fmm  7000  Co  10,000  ft.  above  the  lake  and  river.  Tlie  Inyo 
range,  on  the  east,  is  r^ulte  bare  of  timber,  and  its  summits  are 
only  octasionally  whiCcned  with  snow  tor  a  few  days  duriog  the 
winter,  as  almott  all  predpilalion  il  cut  off  by  the  higher  ranges 
to  the  wcstwaid.  Still  further  to  tke  east  some  40  m.  Iiom  the 
take  is  Death  Valley  (induding  Lost  or  Mesquite  Valley) — Ihe 
name  a  reminder  of  the  fate  of  a  party  of  "  ^rty-niners  "  who 
perished  here,  by  thirst  or  by  starvation  and  exposure.  Death 
Valley,  lome  50  m.  long  and  on  an  average  ao-is  m.  btoad  irom 
the  crests  of  Ihe  inclosing  mountain  range*  [or  J-io  m,  at  their 
base),  constiCnCes  an  independent  drainage  basin.  It  is  below 
Bealevcl(abautii6iI.acairdingIoreccotsurvey5),anda]LogEtbei 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pbysical  features  of  California. 
The  mountains  about  it  are  high  and  bare  and  brilliant  with 
varied  colours.  The  Amargosa  river,  entering  the  valley  fmn 
Nevada,  disippean  in  the  salty  basin.  Enormous  quancilie) 
of  borax,  alrody  exploited,  and  of  nitmCe  of  Eoda.  arc  known 

pure  borate- of  lime  In  Tertiary  lake  sediments. 

The  physiography  of  the  state  is  the  evident  determinant  of 
its  dimate.  fauna  and  flora.  Calllomia  has  tiie  hi^^cst-land 
and  the  lowest  land  of  lie  United  States,  the  gteatot  variety 
of  temperature  and  rainfall,  and  of  pisducct  of  the  soil. 

CJtKofc.—The  climate  Is  very  difleient  from  that  of  the 
Atlantic  coast ;  and  indeed  very  different  from  that  of  any  part 
of  the  country  save  thai  bordering  Cntifomia.     Amid  great 


if  local  weather  there 
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entire  Pacific  Coast  is  milder  and  more  uniform  in  tcmpentuic 
than  that  of  the  statet  in  corresponding  latitude  east  of  tbe 
mountain*,  llim  «c  have  to  go  north  as  fat  as  Sitka  in  j;°  N. 
lat.  CO  find  the  same  mean  yearly  tempetaturt  ai  that  of  Halifax, 
Nova  ScoCia.  in  latitude  44°  39'.  And  going  south  akag  the 
coast,  we  find  the  mean  teuqKnluR  of  San  Diego  0°  or  7°  less 
than  that  of  Vlcktburg,  Uisa.,  or  Charleston,  S.C.  The  qnanllly 
of  total  annual  heat  supply  at  Puget  Sound  exceeds  that  at 
Philadelphia,  Piitaburg,  Clevelaul  or  Omaha,  aU  mote  than 
■  In  December  1904  Salcon  Sea  wis  dry :  In  February  T906  it  wu 
occupied  by  a  Uke  Oo  m.  long. 
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joo  m.  (trthtr  »mith;  C«p«  Plattny,  eipoHd  the  yrar  room! 
to  cold  ocean  fogi,  ncava  mon  beat  thin  EasLport^  Maine, 
vbldi  it  3*  faither  loulh  and  hai  a  wanner  lummcr-  In  the 
ttaad  piict,  the  neani  of  winter  uid  mniiner  ue  much  nearer 
themtanof  the  year  in  California  than  in  the  cut.  TUaccmdi- 
tian  of  ihinp  is  not  lo  nurked  u  one  goes  innard  fiom  the 
toast;  yet  everywhere  save  in  the  high  mountains  the  winiera 
m  of  the 


fmeJy 


mils  this  portion  of  the  Fadfic  Coast  in  the 
decided  manner,  and  this  natural  dimiitic  area  coincides  almost 
eiaclly  in  Hi  ertension  with  that  of  Califonua;  being  truly 
cbaracleriitic  ndtherof  Lower  CalLfomia  nor  of  the  greater  part 
of  Oregon,  though  more  lO  of  Nevada  and  Ariaona.    And  finally. 


Ihplac 


except  on  (he  coast  the  di 


ia  greatly  lessened  by  the  dryness  of  the  air 
and  the  consequent  rapidity  of  evaporation.  Among  the 
pccvNarilies  of  Califomian  climate  it  is  not  one  of  the  least 
striking  thai  as  one  leaves  the  Sacrumento  or  San  jfoaqi  ' 


B  ft.  of  as 


It  for 


Along  both  Ibe  Coast  Range  and  tbt  Sierra  considerable 
ninrall  Is  certain,  although,  owing  to  the  slight  snow  accumula- 
tions of  the  former,  Itsiireams  art  decidedly  vuiiblc.  A  heavy 
nin-beli,  with  a  normal  fall  of  mote  than  40  la.,  covers  all  the 
northem  half  of  the  Sierra  and  the  nonh-weit  counties;  ih«dbig 
off  from  this  [s  the  regian  of  io-to  in.  fill,  whjdi  coven  all  the 
rest  of  the  stale  save  Inyo,  Keen  and  Sin  Bernarditio  counties, 
Imperial  county  and  the  eastern  ponloa  of  Riverside  county^ 

dry  yean  the  limit)  of  thii  last  division  may  include  all  of  the 
state  bdow  Fresno  and  the  entire  Central  Valley  as  well.  In 
the  mounlslns  the  precipitation  increases  with  the  altitude; 


e  lUte,  supplying  wati 
ngation.  The  mnh.west  counties 
Cities  hen  have  normal  rainfalls  0 
inually.  whik  in  extreme  seasons 
ong  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  but  pi 


T,  is  of  in 


It  fog  fr 


uMay 


a  mining  and  now  fgt 

ad  even  higher 
a  nucn  u  iij  in.  tills. 
Ilcularly  N.  of  San  Ftan- 
>  Seplerabei.  Jl  extends 
is  belt  is  virtually  a  pio- 
longalion  of  the  rainy  season  and  has  a  marked  eflecl  on 
v^tatioTu  Below  San  Francisco  the  frecipitation  decreases 
along  the  coast,  until  at  San  Diego  it  Is  only  about  10  in.  The 
south-east  counliea  ate  the  driest  portions  of  the  United  Slates. 
At  Oplby,  Volcano,  Indk>  and  other  stations  on  the  Southern 
PaciSc  line  the  norma]  annual  precipitation  Is  from  I'Sto  i-jin.; 
and  there  are  localities  near  Owen's  lake,  even  on  its  very  edge, 
that  are  almost  dry.  For  days  in  succession  when  it  storms 
akmg  the  Southern  California  coasts  ond  dense  nin  clouds  blow 


by  the  eilremely  low  huipEdlty  cham 

low.  The  humidity  of  places  s 
Red  Bluff  in  the  valley  varies  f 
northern,  soulhtm,  ceniril,  rr 
California  normally  have  mote  1' 
year;  and  many  in  the  mountains  and 
coast,  have  more  than  >ja.    The  ei 


ir  disslpalet  the 
nehealoflhesouth-enstlt 


oulhemmsst  eounlies  is  very 
h  u  Frcino,  Sactamenta  and 
tn  48  ID  jtt.     Many  placet  in 

n  loo  perfeelly  dear  days  in  a 

e  variabitity  In  the 


drought  on  the  dry  portiona  of  the  state 

on    the    mountains    during   summer, 
seasons  may  ^Dost  bore  tbe  ranges  ot  1 

'  Durtn(  Ihe  initrvsl  from  1850  to  18; 


cvious  iriBter  mow*,  ihiB  DuUng  worn  what  is  already 

e  Colorado  desert  (together  with  Che  lower  Cila  Valley 
iiona]  is  tbe  hottest  part  of  the  United  State*.  Along  the 
il  tbe  Southern  Padfic  the  yearly  extreme  is  frequenlly 
111"  to  119°  F.  (i.e.  in  the  shade,  which  is  almost  if  not 
te  the  greatest  beat  ever  actually  recorded  in  any  part  of  Ihe 


:  other  extreme,  I< 


-S6' 


are  tetorded  yeiily  on  the  Central  (Southern)  Pad 

Lake  Tahoe.    The  nomul  annual  means  ol  Ihe  coldest  localities 

jo°  lo  65°  F.  Ihe  normal  annual  means  OD  Indio,  Mammoth 
Tanks,  Sallonand  Volcano  Springs  are  from  !ji)°  "o  jS.4  F.;  the 
monthly  means  from  SJ-8°  10  ioij°  (frequently  95°  to  98"). 
Hk  normaj  trend  of  the  annual  Isolhcrms  of  the  slate  Is  very 
simple:  a  low  line  of  al»u<  40°  circles  tbe  angle  in  Ihe  Nevada 
boundary  line;  50°  normally  follows  the  northern  Sierra  across 
tbe  Oregon  border;  lines  of  higher  temperature  endose  tbe 
Great  Valley;  and  lines  of  still  higher  temperature— usually 
6a°  to  70°,  in  hotter  years  60°  to  75°^— run  transversely  across 
tbe  southern  quarter  ol  the  state. 

Another  weather  factor  is  the  winds,  which  are  exirernely 
regular  in  their  movements.  There  are  btiskdiunial  sea-bteeiea, 
and  sesaDoil  tniies  and  tountet-trsdcs.  Along  the  cooit  an 
on-sbote  breeze  blows  every  summer  day;  u  the  evening  it  is 
replaced  by  a  night-fog.  and  the  cooler  olc  dlan-s  down  the 
mountam  sides  in  opposiLion  10  lis  movement  during  the  day. 
In  the  upper  air  a  dry  ofl-shore  wind  fiom  Ihe  Rocky  Mountain 

shore  rain  wind.  Tlu  last  is  the  counter -trade,  the  all-year 
wind  of  Alaska  and  Oregon;  it  prevails  in  winter  even  off 
Sou  I  hem  California. 

There  is  the  widest  and  most  startling  variety  of  local  dimales. 
At  Truckee,  (ot  example,  lying  about  5800  It.  above  theses  near 
Lake  Tahoe.  ihe  lowest  temperature  of  tbe  year  may  be— 1;'  F. 
or  colder,  when  lO  m.  westward  at  Rocklin,  which  lies  in  the 
loDlhJlls  about  >^  ft.  above  the  sea,  ihe  mercury  docs  not 
(all  below  18°.  Snow  never  falls  at  Rocklin,  but  falls  in  large 
quantity  at  Ttuekee;  ice  is  the  crop  of  the  one,  oranges  of  tbe 
other,  at  Ibe  same  time.  There  are  points  in  Southern  California 
where  one  may  aclnally  look  from  sea  to  desert  and  from  snow 
to  Diange  groves.  Distance  from  Ihe  ocean,  sllttalion  with 
reference  to  the  mounlain  ranges,  and  altlliLde  arc  all  important 
determmanta  of  these  dimatic  differences;  but  of  Ihise  Ihe 


'  dilute  arid 

■The  means  I 
•resno.  of  San  Di 


boreal,  the  Hudsonian  an 
ition,  the  humid  Pacific  : 
irid  or  upper  Sononn  lubunie;  of  the 
or  tower  Sononn;  of  the  tropical,  the 
ubaone.     Aa  will  be  inferred  from  the  above 


Loi  Anitln  and  Red  Bluff 
)aiidSai:ramcnlD.oIS*i.Fr.T 

Itc  between  56"  and  63' F-    The  places  mentioned 
3|*  of  loflgitiide  and  6)'  ot  latituda. 
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El  longer  £n  die  north,  ■ 


tire  P»dlic  Co«rt— slready  reiened  to  and  which  Ii  c 
c  importance  in  deMmiinEng  the  lile-nnei  of  Cilifonii*- 
at  imoun I  of  total  annual  heit  supply  I 


rabies 


Llhei 


■pedes  la  push  far  southwird,  while  Ihe  high  hot 

year  enables  soulhcni  species  to  push  lir  north.    Tie  tuultanl 

the  Pacific  Coast  states.  The  diilribution  ot  lile-iona  ii 
primarily  ■  mittec  of  altitude  and  onnspaDdi  to  that  of  thi 
iioibenns.  The  mDunUiD  goat  and  mountain  sheep  live  in 
the  SierniB  upper-Und,  though  long  ago  well-nigh  eiterminated. 
The  Dougiu  red  squirrel  is  ubiquiloui  Id  the  Siemn  forests 
and  their  moat  conipicuoas  inhabitant.  White-tailed  deci 
and  e^jecisliy  bUck-lails  are  found  on  the  high  Sieraj  the 
mule  deer,  too,  although  its  habtUt  it  now  mainly  east  of  the 
rBuge,on  the  plateau,  is  also  met  with.  Grizzly, black,  donarnnn 
and  brown  bean  are  all  Califomian  ^Kcie*  once  common  and 
to-day  rare.  When  Americans  began  to  rule  in  California  elk 
and  antelope  herded  in  great  numben  In  the  Gmt  Valley 
Ihe  former  may  to^y  lODietinio  be  seen,  possibly,  in  thi 
northern  Ibresls,  and  the  latter  occasionally  ciou  into  the  stall 
from  Kevgdi.  The  sage-hen  !>  abundant  on  the  eastern  Bank 
of  the  Siem.  Grouse,  quail,  crowiand  woodpeckers  iUilanafa 
/Drmiccntryj]  furnish  species  chancleristic  of  the  state.  There 
arc  various  species  of  ground-squirrels  and  gophcn,  which  arc 
very  abundant.  Noteworthy  in  the  anlmai  Hie  of  the  lower 
Sonotan  and  tropic  region  are  a  variety  of  snakes  and  lizards, 
desert  rats  and  mice;  and,  among  birds,  the  actus  wren,  desert 
thrasher,  desert  sparrow,  Teias  night-hawk,  mocking-blid 
and  ground  cuckoo  or  lOad  tunnet  (Ceoeotcji  Catifaniniiui), 
The  California  vulture,  the  largest  flying  bird  in  North  America 

fomia  but  is  fairly  common  there.  In  the  laology  and  botany 
of  Calilomia  as  of  the  test  of  the  Pacific  Coas!.  the  dislindions 
between  the  UM>er  austral  and  humid  transition  zona  ate  Isigely 
obliterated;  and  as  one  posaes  southward  into  the  arid  lands, 
life  forms  of  both  these  zones  intermmgle  with  those  of  the 

FEih  are  abundant.  ThellnitedStata  fish  commission, andan 
active  state  commission  established  in  iB6q,  have  done  much  to 
prcvtve  and  increase  this  source  of  food.  In  iqoi  Ihe  yield  of 
the  fisheries  of  Ihe  three  FaciBc  Coast  slates  was  168.600,000 
lbs.,  valued  at  S6,&Br  ,000,— neatly  half  Ihit  o[  the  New  England 

more  than  that  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  stales  combbed. 
Of  the  total.  California  yielded  belwecs  a  quarter  and  a  third. 
Athlrdof  her  fish  comes  fnim  the  Sacramento  river.  Some  ijo — 
more  or  less — marine  food  fishes  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  market  at 
San  Francisco.  Tbe  tiports  of  Esh  from  that  port  from  iSgi- 
rSog  were  vahied  at  from  (1,000,000  to  S:.soo,ooo  annually. 
Native  oysters  are  small  and  of  peculiar  flavour;  easlero 
varieties  also  are  fattened,  but  not  bred  in  CaUfwnia  waters. 

fifthsoftbecnlchiseiported  toChma.  Sturgeon  were  once  the 
cheapest  fish  after  talmon;  10-day,  despite  all  efiorts  to  increase 
the  supply,  they  are  the  dearot.  Salmon,  once  threatened  with 
ezlinclion,  have  been  saved,  maintained  in  good  supply,  and 
indeed  have  probably  regained  their  pristine  abundance.    Shad 

also  common.  Great  herds  ofseals  once  lay  like  toll-gathcrenoS 
the  Golden  Gateandotherbaysof  the  coast,  taking  a  large  share 
of  the  salmon  and  other  fish;  but  they  are  no  longer  common. 
The  sea-lions  Bometimei  raid  the  rivets  for  100  m.  inland.  They 
have  gresily  increased  uncc  hunting  them  for  their  bides  and  oil 
erased  to  be  profitable,  and  Ihouutids  sometimes  gather  on  the 
Farallones,  ofl  the  Golden  Gate, 
f  AiTO.— Inclusiveness  of  range  in  the  distribution  ot  vcgeUbte 


speoEi.  Tha  variation  Is  from  dwarf  mountain  pine  to  (iut 
cactus  and  dates.  The  humid  transition  belt  is  the  habitat  of 
California's  magnificent  forests.  Nut  pine,  juniper  and  true 
sage-brush  (^  rf<nifu  frtijflaiafa)  characterize  the  upper  Sononn, 
—although  the  btter  growi  equally  In  the  transition  (one. 
Cereals,  orchard  fruits  and  alUfa  are  of  primary  impoTUDCe  In 
the  upperandofsecontlaryimportancein  the  lower  Sonoon.  In 
the  arid  portions  oJ  this  and  the  tnifuc  areas  tbe  indigenous  pUpt* 


iealh,sa 


(especially  the 
he  worst  alkali 


Spanish-bayonet  and  Joshua  tree)  aikd 
the  Australian  saltbusb  spreads  sucixsafuUy  o^ 
land.  The  jntrnduction  of  ether  eiotics  Into  these  zones.— made 
humid  by  inigation,  which  omverU  them,  the  one  into  true 
auitro-riparian  the  other  into  liue  humid  tropical,— has  revolu- 
lioniied  the  agricultuni,  and  indeed  the  whole,  eooDomy  ol 
California.  At  (he  two  ends  of  Csjoo  Pass,  only  lour  or  five 
klloraetiet  apart ,  are  the  two  utterly  dislincl  Boras  of  the  Mohave 
desert  and  the  San  Bernardino  valley.  Despite  the  presence  ol 
the  pass,  plants  tio  not  spread,  so  great  is  t^  difference  ol  climatic . 
conditions.  On  the  desert  the  same  plant  will  va,ty  ia  different 
yearn  from  4  in.  to  10  ft.  in  height  when  equally  matuK,  accoiding 
to  thfe  rainfall  and  other  conditions  of  growth.  Idany  mature 
pbnts  are  not  taller  than  0'4  to  oS in.  Hie  tree  yucca  often 
attains  a  hei^t  of  »  to  25  ft.,  and  a  diameter  of  1-5  ft.  About 
600  species  of  plants  were  catalogued  in  desert  California  in  1S91 
oical  party.    Hie  * 
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ajid  agricultuni  crop*  of  Ihe  state  de- 
In  iQoo  the  woodland  was  estimated 

nsus  at  11%  of  Ihe  state's  area,  and  the 
total  siano  at  iixi,ooa  DiillioD  ft.  of  limber.  The  variety  of  ibreat 
trees  Is  not  great ,  hut  lome  of  the  Califomia  trees  an:  unique,  and 
the  lorcsls  of  the  stale  are,  with  those  ol  Oregon  and  Washington, 
perhaps  the.  most  magnificent  of  tbe  worid.  At  least  the  coni- 
ferous forests  which  make  up  nine-tenths  of  Califiimla's  woodland 
surpassalloihen  known  in  number  of  species  and  in  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  trees.  Forty-aia  ^ledes  occur,  namely,  ]i  species 
of  pilch  trees  (18  pines),  11  specie*  of  the  cypresses  and  their 
allies  (aset^uoia),  and  a  species  of  yews  or  their  alliea.  Peculiar 
10  California  are  the  two  species  of  sequoia  [jj.],— the  redwood 

eariier  age  when  Ihey  were  common  in  olhecparU  of  the  world. 

Ihe  redwood  grows  only  in  a  narrow  strip  on  Ihe  Coast  Range 
Soulbem  Oregon  (where  there  are  not  more  than  looo  acres) 
1  neariy  to  the  (>]lden  Gate,  in  a  babiut  of  heavy  nins  and 

heavy  fogs.  They  cover  an  area  of  about  100a  tq.  m.  almost 
nmiicd  with  other  species.  One  fine  grove  stands  S.  of  San 
rancisco  neat  Santa  Cruz.  These  noble  trees  attain  very  often 
height  of  more  than  300  ft.,  fmiucntly  of  jjo  and  even  more, 
id  a  butt  ditioeter  of  more  than  i  j  to  » f i.,  wiih  dean,  straight 
utedtmnki  rising  jooft. below  theloweai  blanches.    They  grow 

,;oo,Dooft.  B.M.  of  lumber,  and  single  trees  have  cut  as  high  as 
»,ooofL    The  total  stand  in  1900  was  ettiiaaled  by  Ihe  United 

varies  tnm  ij,ood  to  150,000  ft.,  averaging  prolibly  60,000 
The  redwood  is  being  rapidly  used  for  lumber.  There,  is 
nowhere  any  considerable  young  growth  from  seed,  although  ihii 
ol  reproduction  is  not  (as  often  stated)  unknown;  the  Iree 
i^product  itself  more  than  once  from  the  stump  (hence  ill 
I.    In  thirty  years  a  tree  haibeen  known  to  grow  to  s  height 

waier,  ajid  in  a  green  condition  will  not  bum.    Tolhislact 
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It  MNi  hi  itunnnity  (rhb  Iha  font  in  which  wtttk  ftithtfnl 
havoc  uDOaii  the  suiTDimdinf  [oraU.  Aa  ih=  redwood  a  limited 
to  tbe  Ceut  Ru<e,  B  Uk  big  tree  is  limited  whalJy  to  the  Sierra. 
NevwU.  Unlike  the  ndvood  the  big  tree  occun  in  laltered 
grovet  (ten  tn  ah)  Among  other  Kpedes.  It5  habitat  eitenda 
lomc  200  m.,  Irom  latitude  16'  to  30°,  nowhere  destending  much 
bclownaltitudeois<x)oft.,nonuingil»veSoaolt.  TlieiDast 
noithcrly  grove  and  the  neucflt  to  San  Francisco  is  the  Calaveras 
Grove  near  Stockton;  llu  Mariposa  Grove  just  south  o(  the  Yo>e- 
mite  National  Park,  is  a  state  reservation  and  easily  acc^sible 
to  tonrista.  The  noblest  groves  are  near  Visalia,  atid  an  held  aa 
a  iulional  park.  The  average  height  is  about  175  ft.,  and  the 
diameter  near  the  ground  ao  It.;  various  individuals  stand  over 
300  fL,  and  a  diameter  oi  35  (t.  is  not  rare.  OtKtree  measures 
J5'7  IL  inside  the  bark  4  IL  above  the  ground,  10  ft,  at  aoo  ft. 
■b«ve  the  ground,  and  is  jij  ft.  tall.  Specimens  have  been  cut 
down  that  wen  citiraaied  10  be  ijoo  aiid  even  >»o  yean  old; 
many  trees  atanrting  arc  piauoubty  isoo  yeui  old.  It  is  tlw 
opinion  ol  John  Mujr  that  the  big  trt«  would  normaUy  live  jono 

that,  contrary  to  gtnei*!  ideu,  the  big  Uee  was  never  more  widely 
distribuicd  than  DOW,  at  least  ODI  within  the  past  Soooor  10,000 
yetn^  that  ii  it  not  a  detaying  species,  but  that  on  the  contraiy 
"  no  tree  of  all  the  fomi  is  more  enduringly  esUblishcd  in  con- 
cord tHtbdimatcaod  soil,"  growing  like  the  mountain  pine  even 
on  gruitc,  and  in  little  danger  save  from  the  greed  ol  the  Lumber- 
man; but  other  occUent  aulhonliea  conaider  it  as  hardly  hold- 
ing itsoWD,c*pecially  in  the  north.   Three  main  wood  belts  cover 

bell,  end  the  niqier  pine  belL  The  sugar  piue,  the  ycliow  or  lilvci 
piiH  and  the  Oouglu  spruce  (considerably  smaller  than  in  Oregon 
and  Washington),  are  rivals  in  stalureand  nobility,  ell  altalning 
300  ft.  or  more  when  lull  grown;  and  the  incense  redar  nachcs  a 
Jolt.   In  thisheltand  thefoUowingoneof  fin  thehig 


e  silver  &i(atiei 


idlhcsd 


or  red  fir  (dt.  matHifico),  standing  300  to  ijo  ft.,  make  up  almost 
wholly  the  main  forest  bdt  {ram  joen  logoooft.  for  some  4;a  m. 
Above  the  Gn  come  the  Ismaiack,  constituting  the  bulk  ol  the 
lower  Alpine  forat;  the  hardy  hmg-Lived  mountain  pine;  the 
Ted  cedar  or  jumper,  growing  even  on  the  baldest  rocks;  the 
beautiful  hemlock  spruce;  the  still  higher  white  pine,  nut  pine, 

which  grows  in  a  tangle  on  the  earth  over  which  one  walks,  and 
may  not  show  for  a  century's  growth  more  than  a  foot  ol  height 
or  an  inch  <}f  girth.  ThcNevadasIopeof  the  mountains  below  7500 
ft- is  covered  with  the  nut  pine  down  to  the  sage  plains.  Its  nuts 
are  gathered  in  enormous  amoimts  by  the  Indians  for  food ;  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  yearly  harvest  of  these  nuts  e^tceedi  in 
bulk  that  of  all  the  cereals  of  California  (John  Muir).  On  the 
Sierra  theiuderbrush  I>  chsracteriicd  by  the  pungent  manxanita, 
the  California  buckeye  and  the  chamiso;  the  last  two  growing 
equally  abundantly  on  the  CooiC  Range.  The  cbamiso  and  the 
manianita,  with  a  variety  of  ihiubby  oaks  and  tliomy  plants, 
oftengtowtogetherinadenseand  sometimes  quite  impenetrable 
nndngrowih.  forniing  what  is  known  as  "  chaparral ";  if  the 
chanito  occura  alone  the  thicket  is  a  "  chamisal."  The  dm.  the 
hickory,  the  beech,  the  chestnut,  and  many  othen  of  the  most 
tharactcrislH:  and  useful  trees  of  \hc  eastern  states  were  originally 
entirety  wastingjn  California.  Oiks  are  abundant;  they  are 
especially  characieriitic  of  the  Great  Valley,  where  they  grow  in 
magnificent  groves.  Upto  tgianaiianalfoieilreiervesamountcd 
to  i7.46S,jio  acres.  la  1900  Congress  created  a  national  forest 
loincludetbebigireegrovtsin  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  counties. 
One  of  the  noblest  red  Rood  areas  (that  of  Santa  Crua  county)  ia 
a  stale  reservation  (ciuted  in  r^oij.  Even  within  inervatioos 
almost  iH  ibe  mercbantabJe  timber  is  owned  by  private  in- 
dividuals. In  addition  to  native  trees  many  otbets—especially 
onumental  qxcies — have  been  succetofully  introduced  from 
various  pans  of  the  world. 

Seii. — Sand  and  loams  in  great  variety,  grading  from  mere 
land  to  adobe,  make  up  the  soils  of  the  state.  The  plains  of 
tlie  jioitli-eait  OHintiia  are  volcanic,  and  thooc  of  the  aoulh-«aat 
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since  iSSo  the  absolute  amount  of  improved  land  has  remained 
practically  constant,  despite  the  eitraordinary  progress  of  the 
slate  io  these  years.  Uuch  land  is  too  rough,  too  elevated 
or  loo  arid  ever  to  be  made  agriculturally  available;  but  itrigo- 
lion,  ind  the  woik  of  the  state  and  oatiotial  agricultural  butaua 
in  inlrodutiiig  new  plants  and  promiJtirig  sdenlific  farming, 
have  sccomplitbed  much  that  once  seemed  impossible.  The 
peculiarities  of  li>e  cltmale,  especiaHy  its  division  into  two 
scaiom.  make  CaUfonuan  (and  Soulhem  Aricona)  agriculture 
very  di&etent  from  that  of  tlie  rest  of  the  country.  During  the 
wintcrns  shelter  is  necessary  for  live-stock,  nor,  during  summer. 
for  the  grains  that  art  harvested  in  June  and  July,  and  may  lie 
for  weeks  or  months  in  the  field.  The  mild,  wet  winter  is  the 
fteason  of  planting  and  growth,  and  so  Ihreughout  the  year  then 
is  a  succession  of  crc^ia.    The  dangers  of  drought  in  the  long  dry 

regions  naturally  arid.  Irrigation  was  introduced  in  Southern 
California  before  ]7Bo.  but  its  use  was  desultory  and  its  spread 
slow  till  after  1&50.  In  igooalmost  1,500.000  acres  were  irrigated 
—an  increase  of  46%  since  iSgo.  About  hall' of  this  total  was 
in  San  Joaquin  Valley.  California  has  the  greatest  area  of 
irrigated  land  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  and  offers  the  most 
complete  utilization  of  resources.  In  the  south  artoian  weUs, 
and  in  (he  Great  Valley  the  fivers  of  the  Sierra  skipe,  ate  the 
main  source  of  water-supply.  On  nearly  all  lands  irrigated 
some  crops  will  grow  in  ordinary  seasons  without  irrigation,  but 
it  is  this  that  makes  possible  selection  of  crops;  ptactic^y 
indinpensable  for  oil  field  and  orchard  culture  in  the  south, 
save  for  a  fen  moist  coastal  areas,  it  everywhere  increases  the 
yield  of  all  crops  and  b  practi»d  generally  all  over  the  state. 
Of  the  acreage  devoted  to  alfalfa  io  iSgg,  7fi's%  was  irrigated; 
of  that  devoted  Io  subtroiHcal  fruits,  71-7%.  Small  fruiti, 
orchard  fruits,  bay,  garden  products  and  gnins  ore  decreasingly 

itaple,  is  (for  good,  but  not  for  best  results}  comparatively 
maependent  of  it,— hence  its  early  predominance  in  Califomian 
agricidture.  dne  to  this  success  on  arid  lands  since  taken  over 
for  more  remunerative  irrigated  crops. 

Affiadtue. — The  spread  of  Irrigation  and  of  intenuve  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  increase  of  amall  farms  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  19th  century,  have  made  California  what  it  is  to-day.  Agri- 
culture hod  its  biwnivng  in  wheat-raising  on  great  tiacbes, 
fioni  JO.ODO  even  10  several  hundred  tbousnnd  acres  m  extent. 
A  few  of  these,  particularly  in  tfae  Great  Valley,  ore  still  worked, 
but  only  a  few.  The  average  siic  ol  farms  in  iSjo  (when  the 
large  Meiion  grants  were  almost  the  only  farms,  ai  ' 
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and  grain  farms,  average  from  ftoo  to  J30  acres,  and  counteract 
the  tendency  of  tlairy  farms,  beet  plantations,  orchards,  vegetable 
gardens  and  nurseries  to  lower  the  siie  of  the  farm  unit  still 
further.  T1»  renting  of  large  holdings  ptevails  to  a  greater 
tKXeaX  than  in  any  other  state  acept  Texas.     From  ttio  to 

doubled;  halt  of  the  total  in  190a  were  smaller  than  loo  acres. 
The  most  remunerative  and  most  characteristic  farming  to^lay 
is  diversified  and  inlensiveand  on  small  holdings.  The  essentia] 
character  of  CoLifomia's  economic  life  has  been  determined 
by  the  succosive  predominance  of  grass,  gold,  grain  and  frails. 
Omitting  the  second  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  order  lA 
agricultural  development  has  been  mainly  one  of  blind  experi- 
ment or  fortuitous  circumstances  Staple  products  have  changed 
with  increasing  knowledge  of  climatic  conditions,  of  lif&^ooes 
and  of  the  fitness  of  crops;  Erst  hides  and  tallow,  then  mtui, 
wheat,  grapes  (which  in  the  eaily  dghieen-nineiies  wen  the 
leading  fruit),  iteciduaus  ordurd  fruits,  and  semi-tropical  dtrui 
fruits  successively-  Pnmes  were  introdliced  in  1854,  but  thcdr 
possibilities  were  only  slightly  ^ipreciatcd  for  some  thirty  years. 
Of  voiioua  othn  crops  mudi  the  loioa  ii  tnw.    Of  late  jnals 
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piogress  bas  been  vtiy  intelligent;  in  euUci  yetn  it  ma  Eiined 
thiough  a  multitude  of  eipeiimenti  and  fa3urts,  and  great 
pccuniuy  loss,  and  pragrew  wii  a  teittmonial  chieSy  to  courage 
and  pmeveiance.  The  pcsubilitia  of  Ilie  lower  Sonoran  and 
tropical  itux  are  ttill  imperfectly  known.  Nature  has  been 
niggird  of  iiin  but  lavish  in  »U  and  lun.  Irrigation  has  ihown 
that  with  water,  arid  and  barren  plains,  verifable  dderts  ruay 
ht  tpadr  to  bloom  with  immense  vealtb  of  semi- tropical  fruits; 
and  irrigation  in  the  tropical  area  along  the  Colorado  river, 
which  19  H  arid  that  it  natunlly  bears  only  doeit  veget^iion, 
bas  made  it  a  true  humid-tiapical  region  like  Southern  Florida, 
ETowjng  true  tropical  fniiti. 

In  1900  California  linked  elevenlh  among  the  ilala  in  tola! 
value  of  farm  piopcrt/  <tT9A, 517,955)  and  in  sSqg  iourlccnth 
in  Ibe  value  0!  farm  prixlucls  ((131,690,606).  The  gioirlli  of 
the  former  from  iS^  to  iqoo  was  only  J-S%,  one  of  the 
imallat  increases  among  all  the  states. 

The  pastnial  period  eitcnded  from  1769  to  1S4I.  The  live- 
stock industry  was  introduced  by  the  Franciscans  and  flourished 
eieeedingly.  In  1834,  when  the  missions  had  already  passed 
their  Ivat  days,  Ihcrfr  were  some  486,000  cattle,  horses,  mules 
and  asses  on  the  ranges,  and  315,000  small  animals,  principally 
aheep.  Tfaroughout  the  pre^Amcrican  period  stock.raising 
was  the  leading  industry;  it  built  up  the  prosperity  of  the 
mbsions,  largely  supported  the  govemmenl  and  almost  ei- 
clusively  tuslaioed  foreign  commerce  , Hides  and  tallow  were 
the  sum  and  substance  of  Califoniian  econoiny.  Hones  woe 
slaughtered  wholesale  at  times  to  make  way  for  cattle  on  the 
ranges.  There  was  almost  no  dairying;  olive  oil  took  the  place 
of  butter,  and  wine  of  milk,  at  the  miseloBi;  and  in  general 
indeed  the  Meidcans  were  content  with  water.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state  under  the  American  rfgjne  the  live-stock 
industry  has  been  subocdinate.  A  featful  dTougbl  in  iS6i-iB6^ 
greatly  d^prrsscd  it,  and  especially  discouraged  cattle  ranching. 
Sheep  then  became  of  primary  importance,  until  the  increase 
of  the  flocks  threatened  ranges  and  forests  with  destruction. 
As  late  as  1S76  tbeie  were  some  7,«ie,oi»  sheep,  in  igoo  only 
1,581,000,  and  in  1906  only  i.Jipfioo,  In  the  total  vahw  <^ 
all  live  stock  (5,401,197  bead)  in  1900  [(65,000,000)  the  rank  of 
tfae  state  was  1 5th  in  the  Union,  and  in  value  of  dairy  products 
m  l3vg  i"SA  million  doUus)  13th.  The  live-stock  industry 
showed  a  tendency  to  decline  after  rS^o,  and  the  dairy  industry 
■bo,  daiHte  various  things— nottUy  iniption  aii4  alfalfa 
culture — that  have  tavound  them. 

CcRals  replaced  hides  and  tallow  la  Importance  after  1848. 
Wheat  waa  long  California's  greatest  cn^  Its  production 
steadily  increased  till  about  liSi,  the  productioti  in  iSSo,  the 
banner  year,  being  moie  than  54  million  bushels  (59,537,360 
centals).  Since  1S84  its  production  has  markedly  fallen  oS; 
in  1905  tbe  wheat  crop  was  i>,S4i,oi3  bushels,  and  in  1906, 
i6,83j,66i  bushels  (valued  at  t«.,i6i,746).  There  bas  been  a 
general  parallelism  between  the  amount  ol  nin  and  the  amount 
of  wheat  produced;  but  as  yet  irrigation  is  little  used  for  this 
crop.  In  the  eighth  decade  of  the  rqth  century,  the  value  of  the 
wheat  product  bad  come  to  eiceed  that  of  the  aimual  output 
of  gold.  Barley  bus  always  been  very  important  The  acreage 
given  to  it  in  liw  ""  one-fourth  the  total  cereal  acreage,  and 
San  Frandsco  in  1901-1904  was  the  shipping  point  of  the  latgei 
part  ol  American  eaported  bariey,  of  (roughly)  thn»t[U«rt«" 
in  1901,  seven-eighths  in  1903  and  four-fifths  in  1904.  In  1906 
California  produced  38,760,000  bushels  ol  barley,  valued  at 
•10,930,400.  The  great  increase  In  the  acre«e  of  barley,  whi^ 
was  )is%o(  the  country's  hajleyacreagem  1906,  and  14-1% 
In  1905,  b  *ne  reason  for  the  decreased  production  of  wheat. 
The  level  nature  of  the  great  grain  farms  ol  the  valley  led 
utiLation  of  machinery  ol  remaAable  character.  Combined 
harvesters  (which  enter  a  6dd  ol  standing  giam  and  leave  this 
mn  piled  in  sacks  ready  for  shipment),  steam  gang-ploughs, 
and  other  farm  machinery  are  of  truly  ejttaordinaiy  siie  and 
efficteacy.  In  1S99  cereals  represented  more  than  a  third  of  the 
total  OOP  acreage  and  crop  product  (t93,64i,334)  d  the  ttato. 
Wheal  and  other  caieali  an  in  part  cot  for  hay,  and  the  liiy  cr^ 
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1906  WB  1,133,465  tons,  valued  at  $ii,;5i,4Bi.     CafihmiUi 

one  ol  the  leading  hop-producing  states  of  the  Union,  the 

erageannual  production  since  1901  being  more  than  jo,ooo,ooo 

The  product  of  sugar  baels  increased  between  iSSSand 
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'egetiblcs,  fresh  and  canned,  are  shipped  yeaiiy,  and  the  same 
9  true  on  a  far  laiger  scale  of  fruit.  Vegetable  eiports  more 
ban  doubled  between  1B94  and  1903.  In  1899  hay  and  grain 
cpresented  slightly  mote  than  a  third  of  the  (arm  acreage 
,nd  cajHtal  and  also  of  the  value  of  all  farm  products; 
ive-stock  and  dairy  farms  reptescaied  slightly  more  than 
lalf  the  acreage,  and  slightly  under  30%  of  ibe  capital  and 
•reduce;  fniil  (arms  absorbed  £1%  of  the  acnage  and  17% 
if  the  capital,  and   returned    "■$%  of   the    value  of  farm 

"  lil-tramnf. — Hotlinilturc  is  now  the  principal  industry, 

although  lanking  after  Florida  in  the  growth  of  some  tropical 
'-tropical  fruits, — pineapples,  guava,  limes,  pamejoei  or 
grape-iruit  and  Japanese  persimmons.  In  1S99  QJifomia's 
output  of  fruit  was  more  than  a  fifth  of  that  of  the  whole  Union. 
The  supremacy  of  the  state  isestablishcd  in  the  gnwthot  aiangcs, 
tenons,  citrons,  olives,  Ggs,  almonds,  Persian  (or  English) 
walnuts,  plums  and  prunes,  grapes  and  raishis,  nectarines, 
i^bicots  and  pomegranates;  it  also  leads  in  pears  and  peaches, 
but  here  its  primacy  is  not  so  assured.  Southern  Callfonua 
by  no  means  monopolizcfi  tbe  warm-zone  fruits.:  Orangea, 
lemons  and  walnuts  come  cMefly  from  that  section,  but  dlnis 
fruits  grow  splendidly  in  tbe  Sierra  foothitls  ol  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  and  indeed  ripen  earlier  there  than  in  the  southern 
district.  Almonds,  as  well  as  peaches,  pears,  [^unu,  cherrjea 
^and  a[>ricots,  como  mainly  from  the  north-  Over  half  of  the 
prune  crop  comes  ftom  Santa  Clara  county,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
raisin  output  Irum  Fresno  county.  Olives  thrive  as  lar  north 
as  the  head  of  the  Great  Valley,  growing  in  all  Che  valleys  arul 
foothills  up  to  ijoo  or  looo  fl.  They  were  introduced  ty  the 
Franciscans  (as  were  various  other  subliiqHcal  fruits,  pears  and 
grapes),  but  their  sdentihc  betterment  and  commerdat  import- 
'  '    from  about  i&Sj.    They  grow  very  abundantly  and  of 
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been  developed  by  budding  millions  of  tiees  bearing  a  seedless 
fruit  known  as  the  "  Wathtogton  navel,"  which  now  holds  first 

are  of  great  but  secondary  importance.  Shipments  continue 
the  year  round.  There  has  bien  more  than  one  horticultural 
eidtetnent  hi  California,  but  eqwdally  In  orange  tulture,  which 
was  for  a  time  almost  as  ej^demic  a  fever  as  gold  seeking  once 
was.  By  reason  of  tbe  co-operative  effort  demanded  for  the 
large  problems  of  irrigation,  packing  and  marketing,  tbe  dtms 
industry  has  done  much  for  the  permanent  development  of  the 

of  the  igth  century,  the  most  striking  and  most  potent  single 
influence  in  the  powth  of  agricultnre.  Sute  legislation  hu< 
advanced  the  froit  interest  in  all  possible  nays.  Between  1871 
and  1903  exports  ol  canned  fruits  increased  from  91  to  94,105 
abort  tons;  between  ilSoand  1903  the  increase  of  dried  fruit  ex- 
ports was  from  19;  to  149,531  tonsjaffrcsbdeciduous  fruits,  from 
IJ90  to  101,199;  <■'  raiiins,  from  400  to  39,963;  of  cltrrx  FniiH 
from  4i8  to  199,613;  of  wines  and  brandies  between 
1903,  from  47,651  to  47,331  tons.  Of  the  1" 
some  44  %  were  from  Southern  Califomia, — i 
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a  in  i;;i  from  Spain,  a 
DnlLtittu  ig«o"  Miuion  "  gnpn  were  pnclicatlylhc  only  iti 
in  Calilomia.  Altcrwirdi  nuny  bundndjioi  Eunpean  variei 
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The  product  is  m«re  than  luflicicni  lor  me  mataeia  oi  tne 
Uniied  States^  Dry  w[ne  grapca  do  b«(  in  the  countiet  anmnd 
Sio  Fnncisca  B«y.  on  unicrigatKi  lands;  while  aweet  wine 
tiocki  do  best  in  Volo,  San  Joaquin  and  the  counties  ot  the 
raisin  grape,  and  on  Irrigated  landi.  In  1900  California  produced 
about  ihree-fiilhi  in  value  ((j.gjJ.S?!)  and  in  1905  the  lanc 
pruportion  (t6,6Sg.6io)  al  ihc  wine  output  of  the  United 
Slatn.  The  value  of  product  more  than  mluptcd  fmra  iSSo 
(o  iqoo.  In  quantity  (he  product  mai  more  than  four  timet  the 
comhined  product  of  all  olhet  ilala.  The  better  Caliiomb 
•inei  are  brscly  "Id  under  French  bbcla.  Brandies  are  an 
importanl  product  They  Are  made  chiefly  from  grapes,  and 
ItT  used  to  lorli^  «in«.  It  tni  ofl^cially  Qtimatcd  that  in  the 
•pnog  of  1004  there  were  some  iij,oao  acres  of  vineyards  in 
the  ilate,  ol  which  eiactly  fivc-lcnths  •ten  in  wine  grapes  and 
laur-tenlhs  in  raisin  gapes. 

CaU— Between  the  pastoral  fxilod  and  (he  era  of  wheal  irai 
the  golden  epoch  ol  Caliiomlan  hblDiy.  The  eiistcncc  ol  gold 
bad  long  been  suspected,  and  possibly  known,  in  California  before 
rS48,  and  there  had  been  daulLory  Wiuhinga  in  parts  where 
there  was  very  little  to  reward  prospectors.  The  first  perfectly 
authenticated  discovciy  was  made  ncor  Los  Angclci  in  1B41, 
The  discovciy  ot  real  hibtorical  imporlanci  was  made  in  January 
1S4S  (Ihc  34(h  is  the  correct  dale)  at  John  A.  Sutler't  mill,  on 
the  south  fork  of  the  AmericanTiver  near  Coloma,  by  a  workman, 
James  W.  Iifanhall  (iSio-i8«i).  His  roanument  now  marks 
(be  spot.  From  tS4S  to  the  1st  of  January  r^3.  according  10 
■he  sUte  mining  bureau.  Califomia  prciduud  ti,]7g,iT5,4o9 
in  eold.  There  were  1*0  f)eriodi  of  intense  eicitcment.  The 
fits(  ended  bi  iSs4,  at  which  time  there  was  a  decided  reaction 
throughout  the  United  Stales  in  regard  lo  mining  maitcn. 
Tfu  Califomian  discoveries  liad  given  rise  to  a  general  starch 
for  metalliferous  dcpwiis  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  this  had 
been  [ollowed  hy  wild  speculations.  At  the  time  of  Ihcli  greatest 
productiveness,  fmm  1830  to  iSy,  the  highest  yield  ol  the 
washings  wai  probably  not  lessthan  $65,000,000  a  ytar;  accord- 
ing lo  the  state  mining  bureau  the  average  production  fnm 
1851--1S54  was  l73,5Jo,D8;  (t!(,i9t.j;o  in  ■Sj),  the  banner 
year),  and  from  iBso-rMi-  Jss.S8j,86i,  never  faHing  belcw 
(jo.ooc.Doo.  The  estimates  of  other  cocBpeteol  aulhorilies 
diOer  coniidcnbly,  and  gcociatly  are  somewhat  less  generous 
than  these  figures. 

At  Unt  Ihc  diggiii^  were  chiefly  along  (lu  rivers.  These 
were  "flutoed," — that  it,  the  watet  was  diverted  by  wooden 
flumes  from  the  natural  ehannet  and  the  sand  and  gravel 
in  the  bed  were  washed.  All  the  "gulches'*  or  ravines  lead, 
ing  down  into  the  canyons  were  alto  worked  over,  with  or 
wiiboni  water.  These  wen  the  richest  "  placers."  but  in  them 
the  gold  was  very  unequally  distributed.  Iluxe  who  first  got 
possession  of  the  rkh  bars  on  the  American.  Yuba,  Feather. 
Stanislaus  aiuf  the  other  smaller  sticams  in  (he  hcar(  of  the 
gold  legioii.  made  sotneiicncs  trom  tiooa  (D  tjaoo  a  day;  but 
aftee  otw  rich  spot  wu  waited  out  it  might  be  diyt  or  weeks 
before  another  was  found.  In  1848  Ijoo-tTOo  s  day  wai  not 
unusual  luck;  but,  on  the  oiher  hand,  the  income  of  the  great 
majority  of  miners  was  certainly  far  less  than  ibaX  of  men  who 
•crioualy  devoted  themselves  to  trade  or  even  to  common 
hbouT.  Many  eitraordinaiy  nuggets  were  found,  varying 
from  Sieooto(jo/xM  fB  value.    TbeecoDomic  stimulus (Iven by 


such  timet  Buy  be  imagined.  For  several  years  gold-dutt  was 
a  tegular  ciiculating  medium  in  the  cities  as  wellasin  the  mining 
districts  ot  the  state.    An  ounce  of  dust  m  1848  frequently  went 

were  sure  of  a  mar^n  of  several  dollars,  as  tor  eum[de  in  private 
cofnage,  mints  for  which  were  common  by  iSsi  From  the 
record  of  actual  cipotta  and  a  comparison  of  the  moil  authori- 
tative estimates  of  totaf  pirxluction,  it  may  be  taid  that  fioB 
r84B  to  1B56  tfte  yield  was  almost  certainly  not  leas  (han 
(450,000.000,  and  (hat  about  1870  the  billion  dollar  mark  hid 
been  passed.  Just  at  this  time  came  the  highest  point  and  the 
sudden  tall  of  the  s(cond  grcal  mining  fever  of  the  slate.  This 
was  a  stock  speculation  based  on  the  remarkable  output 
(1300,000,000  in  10  years)  of  the  silver  '■  bonamat "  of  the 
Constock  lode  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  which  were  opened 
and  Snanced'by  San  Francisco  capitalists.  Tlie  craze  pervaded 
all  classes.  Shares  that  at  first  represented  so  many  dollars 
per  foot  in  a  tangible  mine  were  multiplied  and  remultipbed 
sent  paper  tfiicknessea  or  almost  nothing, 
unted  upward.  In  April  1871  came  the 
ahiinkage  ot  (£0,000,000  in  ten  days; 
dous  advance,  and  in  1B75  a  final  and 
en  years  thereafter-the  si     ^ 
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First  the  "  rocker,"  then  the  "  lom,"  the  "  flume,"  and  the 
hydiaullr  stream  werethetooU  of  the  miner.  Into  the  "  rocker  " 
and  the  "  torn  "  Ihc  miner  shilvelled  dirt,  rocking  it  as  he  poured 
in  water,  catching  the  gold  on  tiSes  set  acreas  the  bottom  of  his 
box;  thus  imitating  In  a  wooden  boi  the  work  ot  nature  in  the 
rivera.  The  "  flume  "  enabled  him  to  dry  the  bed  ol  a  stream 
while  he  worked  over  its  gravels  The  hydraulic  stream  ume 
into  use  as  early  as  1851  (or  1853)  vdien  prospecting  ol  the 
higher  ground  made  it  certain  that  (he  "deep"  or  "high" 
gravels— ir,  the  dclrilal  deposits  of  tertiary  age — contained 
gold,  (hough  in  too  small  quantities  (o  be  profitably  worked  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  hydraulic  process  received  an  immense 
developmenl  Ihrou^  successive  Improvements  of  method  and 
machinery.  In  this  method  tremendous  blasts  of  powder, 
sometimes  twenty-five  or  even  fifty  tans,  weie  used  to  loosen  the 
gravel,  which  iras  then  acted  on  by  the  jet  of  witer  thrown  fnm 
the  "pipes."  To  give  an  idea  of  the  force  of  the  agent  thus 
employed  ft  may  be  stated  that  when  an  eight.Inch  noeele  is 
used  under  a  heavy  head,  more  than  3000  ft.  may  be  discharged 
in  a  minute  with  a  velocity  ol  ijo  ft.  per  second.  The  water  as 
it  thus  issues  from  the  noEile  feels  to  the  touch  like  metal,  and 
the  strongest  man  cannot  sensibly  aflect  it  with  a  crowbar. 
A  gravel  bank  acted  on  by  such  tremendous  force  crumbled 
rapidly,  and  the  disintegrated  material  could  be  run  readily 
through  sluices  lo  the  "  dumps."  Hydraulic  mining  is  00  longer 
practised  on  the  scale  ot  early  days.  The  tesulis  were  wonderful 
but  disastrous,  far  the  "dumps"  were  usually  river.beds. 
From  1870-1S79  the  bed  of  Bear  river  was  raised  In  places  In  its 
lower  course  97  ft.  by  the  detritus  wash  of  the  hydraulic  mines, 
and  that  ot  Sleepy  Hollow  Creek  136  ft.  The  tola!  filling  up  to 
that  time  on  the  streams  in  this  vicinity  had  been  from  too  to 
J50  ft.,  and  many  thousand  acres  of  fine  farming  land  were 

For  many  yeara  the  mining  interests  were  supreme,  and  agri- 
culture, even  after  it  had  became  of  great  importance,  was 
invariably  worsted  when  the  two  cWicd;  but  b  1B84  the  long 
and  biiter  "  antl-dfbris  "or  "  anti-slickins  "  fight  ended  in  favour 
ot  the  tamers.  In  1893  the  Uruted  States  government  created 
a  CallfamU  Dfbtis  Commission,  which  has  acted  in  unison  with 
the  state  auihorilies.  Permits  for  hydraulic  mining  are  granted 
hy  the  comnilssiDO  only  when  all  gravel  is  satishe(orily 
impounded  and  no  harm  is  done  to  the  streams;  and  the 
improvement  of  these,  nhfch  was  impossible  so  long  as  Hmits 
were  not  set  to  hydraulic  mining,  can  now  be  efleclively  advanced. 
Quartz  mhilng  began  asearly  as  1851.    Id  igoS  about  live-eighth] 
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ol  tttt  i«1d  output  wu  from  audi  mina.  Quuti  vetia  are 
very  altcD  as  good  at  a  depth  of  joco  ft.  u  At  the  suKace. 
A  lemaihabk  future  o[  recent  years  («pcdally  since  190a)  i« 
gold  "  dredging."  Thomtuidi  of  acres  even  of  orchard,  vine- 
yard ud  firming  land  have  iMen  thus  treated  in  recent  years. 
Gold  wu  ixing  produced  in  1906  in  more  than  thirty  counties. 
The  annual  output  lince  187J  his  been  about  tl5,ooo,ooo 
to  Ii7,oo0t00o;  in  1905,  according  to  the  Mines  Report,  it 
was  |iS,gg8,545.    Colondo  luw  eiceb  Ciliiociui  is  i  gold 
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pctrotcum.  copper,  bonx  and  i1 
ind  silver  leid,  in  atda  of  impoi 
fifths  of  the  totiL  From  1894  to 
increased  from  »0'i  to  351  mi 

Ws.iJV.djfi.  UeUUicproducUlongrcprMcnlcdlhree-fourlblof 
tie  total,  but  the  feature  of  recent  ycus  has  been  the  rising  im- 
pgTtanceof  hydrocarbons  md  gases,  and  of  suuclwal  materials, 
and  indeed  of  non-metiUic  product*  generally.  Iht:  production 
of  crude  petroleum  has  (pcwn  very  rapidly  lince  about  1895. 
0(1  is  found  from  north  to  south  over  some  60a  m.,  but  especially 
in  Southern  CillEo^iua  Hie  high  cost  of  coal,  which  has  always 
been  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  manufactures,  makes 
the  petnleum  depoiiu  of  peculiar  value.  Their  total  output 
incttiiied  liom  4,150,000  to  +4,854,737  barrels  belwem  1900 
and  1908,  and  the  value  o!  the  product  in  1908  vai  ti]i4]3,5oi- 
The  Kem  river  £eld  is  the  most  important  in  the  state  and  one 
ol  the  greatest  in  the  «orld.  TlioM  oI  Coalinga,  Santa  Maria 
and  Lompoc,  and  Lo)  Angeles  are  i»it  in  importance.  Both 
in  1900  and  in  1905  Cahfomia  ranked  fifth  among  the  states  of 
the  United  States  in  the  petroleum  refining  industry.  Copper 
has  risen  in  importajicc  in  very  recent  years;  it  is  mined  mainly 
in  Shasta  county;  the  value  of  the  state's  total  product  in  1908 
was  $5,>j],986  Gold  mining  still  centres  in  the  mountainous 
counties  north  ol  Tuolumne,  Thisisthctcgionof  quartz  mining. 
In  borai[of  which  Califorrds'sJiutpuI  in  1904  wis  45.<S47  tons) 
and  structural  materials  San  Bernardino  has  a  long  lad.  More 
Ihan  aine-tenlhs  of  the  bon.1  product  of  Che  country  comes  from 
about  Death  Valley.  San  Beraatdino  marbles  have  a  very  high 
repute.  California  was  Ihe  fourth  stale  of  the  Union  in  1908  in 
the  production  of  granite.  It  furnishes  about  Cwo-E(ths  of  the 
■   '■         ■   ■       mid.    This  has'-  •     .    ■   -      - 
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1875-1883,  when  it 


■niged  ibou 
fdin,aM)i' 


43,000,000  pounds.    The  Net 

Santa  Clan  county  produced 

pounds.    Hie  centre  of  production  is  north  and  south  of  San 

Fnndsco  Bay.    Califonuan  coal  is  almost  wholly  inferior  brown 

lignite,  logeOier  with  a  small  quantity  of  bituminous  coals  of 

poor  quality,  the  state  does  not  produce  a  tenth  part  of  the 

in  Cahfomia:  1  few  diamonds  in  Butte  county;  rock  crysUl 
in  Cilavens  county,  and  tourmalines,  kunzile,  the  rare 
pink  beryL^and  bright  blue  topaaei  in  San  Diego  county. 
Chrysopnie,  mined  near  Ponctville  and  near  Visalii  (Tulare 
county),  is  used  partly  for  gems,  but  mart  largely  (like  the 
veiuvianite  found  near  Exeter,  In  the  same  county)  for  motaic 
work,  and  there  are  ledges  of  fine  rose  quartz  in  the  Coahvula 
mountains  of  Riveiude  county  and  neai  Lemon  Cove,  Tulare 

A  vivid  ceallcation  of  the  industrial  revohition  m  tlie  tialc 
is  to  be  gained  from  Ihe  reflection  that  In  1875  Califonila  was 
pre-eminent  only  for  gold  and  sh:ep;  that  Ihe  aggregate  mineral 
outpul  thirty  years  later  was  more  than  a  third  greater  than  ihen, 
and  that  nevenhelees  the  value  of  farm  produce  at  the  opening 
of  the  loth  century  exceeded  by  more  than  S  100,000,000  ibe 
value  of  raloeral  produce,  and  exceeded  by  S5o/mo,ood  the 
mm.  generous  estimate  of  the  largest  atintul  gold  output  In  the 
annals  of  the  state. 

ifpna/u/iirci.— Previoui  to  i860  almost  every  manufactured 
ariicie  used  in  the  stale  was  imported  from  the  east  or  from 
Europe.    Dsiiy  pioducu,  f«  example,  for  whoxe  produclion 


good  ficHitiei  ilwayt  existed,  were  long  greatly  neglected,  and 
not  lot  two  decades  at  least  after  1848  aas  the  state  Independent 
in  this  re&pect  The  high  cost  of  coal,  the  speculative  attractions 
of  miiung,  and  the  high  wages  of  labour,  handicapped  ihe 
development  of  manufaclures  in  early  years.  The  first  continued 
to  be  a  drag  on  such  industries,  until  after  iggj  the  increasing 
use  of  crude  pelroleum  obvialcd  the  difficulty  Several  remark- 
able electric  ponvr  and  lighting  plants  utilize  the  water  pon'er 
ol  the  mountaini.'  Geographic  isolatiiln  has  somenhal  foilercd 
state  fnduslries.  The  value  of  gross  manulacturcd  products 
increased  4 1 -g%fn;m  1890101900,  In  Ihe  latter  year  Califomla 
ranked  i  Jth  among  the  states  in  the  gross  value  of  all  mxnulac- 
turea  (t30j,B74.7iSi);  the  per-eaplta  value  of  manufactured  and 
agricultural  products  being  IrQj, — t8g  of  the  latter,  (304  of  Ibe 
former.  Of  thewage.cjniett6i%werecngagcdiBmanid»ciuring. 
Fourteen  induslrles  reprcKUted  from  41%  to  4S/i  of  Ihe 
employees,  wages,  capital  and  ,  roduct  of  the  aggregate  manu- 
facturers of  the  state.  The  leading  ones  In  order  of  importance 
and  the  value  of  product  in  tnillions  of  dollars  were,  the  manu- 
facture of  railway,  foundry,  and  machine  shop  producls  (i^-fi 
million  dolLus),  lumber  and  timber  Industries  (iS'57),  sugar  and 
mobsset  refining  (15-91],  htcf  slaughleifng  (15-71],  canning  and 
preserving  {i3-oS),fiDurand  grist  milling  ( 1 3- 1  o) ,  lie  manufacture 
of  malt,  vinous  and  distilled  liquora  C9-J6),  leather  industries 
(7-40),  printing  and  publishing  (6-86).  In  Ihe  second,  third  and 
fifth  of  these  industries  the  state  ranked  respectively  £lth, 
fourth  and  first  in  the  Union.*  The  canning  and  preserving  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  In  the  main  an  industry  of  the  northern 
and  central  cnunties.  In  1S90  the  stale  board  of  fgrntiy 
estimated  thai  the  redwood  forests  were  In  danger  of  exhaustion 
by  J930.  The  redwood  Is  a  general  utility  lumber  second  only 
to  the  common  white  pine,  and  the  drain  on  the  woods  has  been 
continUDUa  since  1850.  The  wood  has  a  fine,  sirajghl  and  e\'cn 
grain,  and  though  light  and  soft,  is  firm  and  extremely  durable, 
lying,  it  is  authoritatively  asserted,  for  centuries  in  the  forest 
without  appreciable  decay.  It  takes  a  bpautiful  polish.  The 
colour  varies  Irom  ccdot  colour  to  mahogany.  A  small  souihera 
belt  in  San  Maieo,  SanU  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  counties  is  tut 
being  commercially  exploited.  The  annual  lumber  cut  from 
1S9S-190]  averaged  more  than  663,348,000  ft.;  of  Ihe 
Bs',6j8,ooo  ft.  cut  in  1903,  465,460,000  were  of  redwood,  and 
964,890,000  of  yellow  [Hne;  hr  and  sugar  pines  contributing 
another  104,600,000,  and  spruce  and  cedar  17,670/300  ft  In 
1900  Cahfomia  ranked  16th  am^ng  the  slates  in  value  of  product 
((13,764,647,  out  of  a  total  of  1566,851,984].  The  total  cut  was 
under  i  of  1%  of  the  estimated  stand  In  Humboldt  county, 
in  the  redwood  belt  near  Eureka,  are  probably  the  most  modem 
and  remarkable  lumber  mills  of  the  worid.  In  1900  it  was 
estimated  that  lumbermen  controlled  somewhat  less  than  a  Sfth 
of  the  limber  of  the  slate,  and  the  same  part  of  the  redwood. 
After  1890  important  shipyards  were  esiabUshed  near  San 
Francisco.    The  most  important  naval  station  of  Che  United 


(ISO  m.  away)  7J  %  of  iu  power.    Other  planii  are 
(IS*  m.  from  ^n  FraiwiKo),  and  one  on  the  S» 

eniiu  of  manufacrum  deals  only  with  eilabliihoients 
Dry  lyitein:  i(>  figum  tor  190;  and  the  fitum  for 


''""%,  'y*l.  *J^'J'«-4.M.  ■?«>■  f»S7,3SS.Jxl,  a«  incrase  of 
417  %;  leading  uidustnei.  with  value  ol  praduci  in  million*  ot 
doUar>~tanniDg  and  prevrvinf,  fini  in  I903  with  13-8  iniltions. 
third  in  190a  with  13,4  millioiu',  >IxU£tiIeiing  and  meai.packipf. 
•tcond  in  1905  wiih  ai.wmillioni,  fimin  1000  with  ij-71  millioni; 
Roar  ind  criii  mill  pmducli.  ihini  in  loss  with  m-i  hiiUkhib,  lounb 
in  1900  with  13-04  million;  lumber  Bad  limber,  fourth  in  laajwith 
iS-iT  millioas.  secood  in  looo  wiiUi  13-71  millions,  printtni  and 
pnbliihint,  liftli  in  [90s  wjlh  17-4  mlllioai.  alith  sT  1900  whh 
9-6  mllNoDs;  foundn  and  nnchrne  shop  prodirets,  siith  in  1903 
with  13-7  mimoM.  Hlh  in  iMo  with  ii-a4  milliinK!  planiiit  mil 
prodoeu.  •eveiith  In  looj  with  13-9  millioaK  Iwelltli  In  1900  with 
4'8  millions;  bread  and  other  balury  pivducti.  ^hih  in  190A  vrith 
I0-6  ffiiUiom,  eleventh  in  190a  with  4-87  ailliona. 
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Satsoa  the  ^dficout  hitHueUsndtti 
of  Su  FnndKo  Bay,  aod  Ibc  private  Uoloo  Iron  Works,  an  the 
fKoioniU  OMr  Son  Fnodtco,  a  one  o[  (be  Urgnt  tbipymlt  oE 
tbe  counliy.  In  igos  more  thui  one-biK  of  Ibc  laciocy  product 
aa)  ihc  vulput  of  four  dlin;  Sui  Fnndxo  (ti3i.;8S,ij}), 
Los  Angek*  (l34,Si4^7j),  SiumiKiito  ((10^19416)  wil  Ftodo 
((9,S49/io0l  Bnt  ranked  Oikluid,  Stockloo,  ud  Sui  JaU. 

The  muQioriiiion  (idlitlcs  in  CilUoraia  Incnued  npidly 
titer  1870,  Tbe  building  of  the  Ceniai  Pwifie  uid  Union 
Padfic  linei  are  unong  tlie  ronuncei  of  Ameiican  railway 
hiMoiy.  They  joined  tracka  near  Ogden,  Utah,  in  May  1869. 
The  New  Orieans  line  of  tbe  Southern  Pacific  ma  opened  in 
January  tiiy,  the  Alchiwn,  Tapcka  fc  Santa  Ft  completed  iti 
line  10  San  Diego  in  iSSj,  and  to  San  Francisco  Bay  in  1900. 
The  San  Pedro^  La  Angelei  &  Salt  Lake,  with  trana-contlBcntal 
connexjoni  at  the  eaitem  tennintB.  waa  chartered  in  1901  and 
fully  opened  in  March  igoj.  Railway  mileage  Increased  iiT!% 
Itma  1S70  to  iSSo,  and  ■5*-6%  from  iSSa  to  igoo.  At  the 
ckxe  d  igsl  tbe  total  mileage  waa  7DjQ-}fi  m.,  practically  all 
of'which  is  either  owned  or  controlled  ity  tbe  two  great  trana- 
coulinenla!  nyilema  of  the  Southern  PadSc  and  tbe  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  ¥t.  From  1869  to  187;  rcgiaured  mail  ex- 
changes were  opened  with  China,  Japan,  Hawaii  and  Auatraiia. 
There  an  now  frequent  mi  "  -      - 

Hawaii,  Australasia,  and  < 
ports  nortb  and  south.  lliecomT 
to  some  t3o,ooo,ooo  or  $90,000,000  yearly,  about  equally 
divided  between  irnpons  aod  eaports,  until  after  tgos — in  1907 
the  imports  were  valued  11  S54.»T,oii,  and  the  exports  at 
t30,j7Sj5;  (less  than  any  year  smce  1S96].  San  Diego  bas  a 
very  good  harbour,  and' the  harbours  of  San  Pedro  (Los  Angeles) 
and  Eureka  are  fairly  good  and  of  growing  Importance.  Grains, 
lumber,  hsh,  fruits  and  fruit  prvducts,  pelroleum,  vegetables  and 
sugar  are  tbe  leadjng  items  b  the  commerce  of  San  Franczsco. 
Other  ports  are  of  very  secondary  impOftance.  Navigation  on 
the  Sammeiito  and  Su  Joaquitt  riven  was  very  Important  In 
culy  days,  but  is  lo.day  of  reUlively  alight  importance  in 

Ptfiiloluit.-~The  populalioa'  of  Cllitotnia  incnased  in 
successive  decades  from  iSjo  to  1910  respectively  by  jioj.  47' J, 
$4-3,  40-5,  31^4  Hid  60-1%.  (The  percentage  of  increase  in 
1900-1910  was  exceeded  in  Wa^uagton,  OkUbomt,  Idaho.  Ne- 
vada, NoMh  Dakota  and  Oregon.)  In  i9iotbc  total  population 
■as>,]77.549,oris-ipet9q.n].  Ini9ooIbeFewereii6bco(T>oiated 
townaand  cities;  and  of  thetotal  populalioa  4]'3^wu  urban. — 
I.e.  resident  in  dtics(ii  in  number)  of  ftooo  or  more  iohabituts. 
These  11  dtica  were:  San  Frandsco  (pop.  341, 7S1],  Los  Angdes 
(101,479),  Oakland  (66,960),  Alameda  (10464).  Berkeley 
(13,114), — the  last  thiec  bdng  suburbs  of  San  Frandsco,  and  tbe 
last  tbe  scat  ol  theilale  university,— Sacramento,  tbe  Wale  capital 
()9,38j),  San  Jos*  (si.joo),  San  Diego  (17,700).  Stockton 
(l7.So(i).  Fr«no  (1M70),  and  Pasadena  (9117).  Eight  other 
cities  had  populations  of  more  than  5000 — Riverside  (^ty 
(797J).  Vallejo  (7965),  Eureka  (7317).  Santa  Rosa  (6673),  Santa 
Barbara  I63S7).  San  Bernardino  (6[s6),  Santa  Cruz  (56H)> 
and  Faraofia  (5516). 

Of  the  rniire  population  in  i«ao  perHns  of  foreign  blnJi  or 
pttentBge  (me  or  both  patents  bdng  foreign)  coosliluled  54'> 
and  thnae  of  native  birth  were  VS'3%.  Of  the  Utter  tii-teniha 
Wert  bora  in  California.  The  foreign  element  included  4S,753 
Chinese  (  a  falling  oS  of  15^13  since  11190),  and  10,1  ji  Japanese 
(as  increase  of  9004  hi  the  some  decade).  Tweniy-twn  fonign 
oHioIties  contributed  over  looo  tesidenlt  eacb,  the  leading  ona 
being  the  United  Kmgdom  (91.638),  Germany  (71449),  Camda 
(99,618;  »7 408  being  English  Canadians),  Italy  (11,777),  Sweden 
(14,549).  France  (ii,9j6),  Portugal  (11,068),  Swiuerland 
{10.974).  J>P*n,  Denmark,  and  Meiico,  in  the  order  named. 
PenoBBofnEgrodrKeni  numbered  11.04^.  Almost  all  ibelndians 
of  tbe  state  are  (aied  as  ciliient.  In  1906  of  611.464  members 
of  religioui  denominalbns  3j44o3  were  Roman  Caiholics, 
64,JiS  Methodist  Episcopalians,  37.681  Presbylcrians,  16^90 
CengritHianaliiU,  14,801  Bapttsu, .  - 


lians,  I1J7I  LuthoBBs,  and  9,110  membcnafEasteraOctbodoi 

churches.  A  peculiar  feature  in  the  populatico  statistics  of 
Calilornia  ia  the  predominance  of  males,  whic^  in  1900  was 
rS6/»9;  the  Asiatic  element  accounu  for  a  third  of  (hi*  number. 
Since  iSIj  tbe  eight  counties  south  ol  the  Tehacbapl  Range, 
whicb  are  known  coUectivdy  and  specifically  as  Soulheni  Califor- 
nia have  greatly  advanced  in  population.  In  r&SothelipopulatioA 
vaa  7'3,  in  1690  17-3,  and  in  1900  20-1%  ol  the  total  population  of 
the  state.  The  inilial  impulse  to  this  increase  waa  the  beginning 
of  tbe  "  fruit  cpocb  "  b  these  counties,  combined  with  a  raS way 
"  rate-war  "  foUowing  the  comfdetion  to  the  coast  in  i8Sj  of  the 
Santa  ft,  and  an  utraordinaiy  land  boom  prevailing  from 
iSW  to  1888.  Tbe  amjuncture  of  drcumatanccs.  and  the 
iDUBigrsiion  it  induced,  were  unusuaL  The  growth  ol  the  South, 
as  of  the  rest  of  the  state,  baa  been  continuous  and  steady. 

The  Indians  were  ^inninenl  in  early  Californian  history,  but 
their  prociess  toward  Ihdr  present  insignificance  began  [ac  back 
in  the  Spanish  period.  It  proceeded  much  moie  npidly  alter 
the  restnioing  influence  of  the  missions  waa  removed,  leaving 

of  the  race  was  fearfully  aoderated  during  the  mining  period, 
when  they  were  abused,  depraved,  and  in  Urge  numbers  killed. 
There  have  been  no  Indian  inn  in  Cniifoniia's  annals,  but  many 
bntcheric*.  The  natives  have  dedined  eiceedinsly  in  numbu- 
since  1830,  in  1900  numbering  15,377.  They  have  always  been 
mild-tempettd,  low,  and  unintelligeni,  and  an  to-day  a  poor 
and  mistiahle  ran.  They  are  all  called  "  Digger  Indians  " 
indiscriminately,  although  divided  by  a  multiplicity  of  tongues. 
Cetomment  dad  Ituiiltitiffm. — In  (he  matter  of  constitudoa- 
making  California  has  been  conservative,  having  had  only  two 
between  1849  and  1910.  The  £rat  was  framed  by  a  convention 
at  Monterey  in  1K49,  and  ta(ified  by  tbe  people  and  proclaimed 
by  the  Uniled  States  mililaly  governor  b  tbe  same  year.  The 
present  constitution,  framed  by  a  convcnlion  in  1S73-1879,  came 
into  fnll  efieet  in  i«8o,  anif  '  ■   .     - 

the  work  of  tbe  labour  party,  passed 
and  goes  at  great  length  into  the  de 
demanded  by  the  stale  of  public  c 
required  for  the  auflrage  are  m  no 

non  throughout  the  Uruoo,  exci 

idment  of  1894  it  is  necessary  fc 


lion.    The  qualificatinns 
ray  different  from  those 


popular  contml,  the  power  of  the  legislature  bdng  cveryv'here 
curtailed.  The  power  of  legislation  was  taken  from  it  by  spedhc 
inhibition  in  thirty-one  subjects  before  within  its  power;  its 
control  of  the  public  domain,  its  powers  in  taxation,  and  ita  use 
of  the  slate  credit  were  carefully  safe-guarded.  "  Lobbying  *' 
wa>  made  a  febny;  provisions  were  inserted  against  lolteries 
and  itock.eachaiige  gambling,  to  tax  and  control  common 
carriera  and  great  corporations,  and  to  regulate  telegraph, 
telepboile,  storage  and  wharfage  charges-  The  powcra  ol  thn 
executive  department  were  also  someidut  cunailed.  For  the 
judidary,  proviiiona  were  mode  f or  exj 


Notable  was  tl 
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entary, 

of  1S79  corre^Kindi  very  dnsely  to  the  ordinary 
institution  lA  t»day.  The  incoiporaiion  of  banks  issumg 
:irculating  notes  is  forbiddeiL  Marriage  is  not  only  declared 
I  dvil  contract,  hut  tbe  laws  eipressly  recognise  that  the  mere 
xinsent  ft  tbe  parties  is  adequate  to  constitute  a  binding 
narriage.  The  union  ol  whiles  with  persons  of  African  descent 
s  foihiddcn.     Felons  tnice  convicted  may  not  be  pardoned 


ims  longer  than  it  usual  b  the  different  state 
judges  iiyean,execu(iveoffici»S4ye»rs).  Thesein 
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■It  mnilioiKd,  nol  u  ot  puticuUc  Impoiuncc  in  thcmKlvn, 
bill  ai  iiCEptioiu  of  Kme  moment  u>  the  usual  type  oi  itite 
Coutituiiou  (m«  Vanto  Statu).  The  Auitralian  biUot  «» 
iatnduced  in  1S41.  In  local  governuMD  t  Iberc  are  no  deviationi 
from  the  uiual  tyjiei  that  demand  notice.  Id  the  matter  o[ 
liquoc-lawa  there  ii  local  option,  and  a  coniidcrable  proportion 
ol  the  towm  and  imaller  dtiea,  parlicularlr  in  the  louth,  adopt 
prohibition.  In  moit  of  the  reit  high  licence  ia  more  or  loa 
ilriclly  enforced. 

The  total  uttatd  valuation  of  property  grew  Irom 
t6UjW,gBi  in  iSSo  to  ti,  11 1,648,681  in  1900  and 
Sl,aj9,jjB,j63  in  1907,  In  1904,  when  the  U.S.  Census  Report 
showed  California  to  be  the  twenty-Bnt  state  ol  the  Union  in 
population  but  the  sixth  in  wealth,  the  total  esiimited  true 
valueo[sl]propertywut4i»Si4(»i><^.  of  which  ti,&64,473,o]5 
was  the  value  of  ml  propeity  and  iraprovements  thereon. 
The  per  capita  wealth  ot  the  slate  was  then  reported  ai  tisBi.ji, 
being  exceeded  only  fay  the  three  sparsely  aeltled  states  of 
MoaUna,  Wyoming  and  Nevada.  U  1893  Calilotnia  had  the 
largest  aavings-banlc  deposit  per  depositor  (t6j7.7j)  ol  any 
itatein  the  Union;  the  per  ca^  deposit  wbs  ti  10  in  1901,  end 
about  one  perwn  in  seven  wsi  jdepositor.  The  sUtc  bonded  debt 
in  1907  amounted  to  three  and  a  bUf  million  dollars,  of  which  alt 
but  (767, 599.03  was  represented  by  bonds  piuchased  by  the  state 
and  held  for  the  school  and  univemly  fundi;  for  the  common 
school  fund  on  the  isC  ot  July  1907  there  were  held  bonds  (ot 
(4,890,950,  and  tftoo/>oo  in  cash  available  for  invtstnunt;  foi 
the  university  fund  there  wet«  held  1751,000  in  state  bonds, 
and  a  large  amount  in  other  tecuritie*.  The  total  bonded  eounly 
indebtedoeu  wu  14,879,600  in  1906  (rut  including  that  of  San 
Francisco,  a  conulirUied  cily  and  county,  which  was  (4, 568,600). 
A  homestead,  entered  upon  record  and  limited  to  a  value  ot 
tjooo  if  held  hy  the  head  of  a  family  and  to  a  value  of  Itooo 
if  held  hy  one  not  the  head  of  a  family,  is  enempt  from  liability  for 
dehts.excepi  fori  mortgage,  alienbefonitwasdaiaKdasahome- 
Ueador a  lien  afterward  tor  improvements.  A  homateadheld  by 
a  married  man  cannot  be  mortgaged  without  cuiscnl  of  hit  wife. 

Uiider  an  act  ippioved  on  the  Ijth  of  Uirch  1903  a  slate 

nol  more  than  three  being  of  the  same  poUticel  party,  appointed 
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Santa  Clara  county.  There  are  slate  prisons  with  convict* 
working  under  the  public  tcceunt  system,  at  San  Qucnlin, 
Uaiin  county,  and  Folsom,  Sacramento  county.  Ute  Pnslon 
(Sonoma  county)  School  of  Industry,  for  older  boys,  and  the 
Whittier  (Los  Angeles  county)  Stale  School,  for  girls  lud  for 
boys  under  siltKn,  are  the  state  Telonnatories,  etch  having 
good  industrial  and  manual  training  departmrali.  There  ire 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Agnew,  Santa  Ctara  county; 
at  Stockton,  Sac  Joatiuin  county;  at  Napa,  Napa  county;  ai 
Patton,  San  Bernardino  county;  and,  with  a  colony  ot  tuber- 
cular palicnls,  at  Uliiah,  Mendodno  county.  In  igii6  the  ratio  cf 
insane  confined  to  institutions,  to  the  total  pi^nUatloD,  was 
I  to  every  17s,  Alw  under  state  control  are  the  home  for  care 
and  training  of  feeble-minded  children,  at  Eldridge,  Sonoma 
CDunty;  the  imiitution  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  at  Berkeley, 
and  the  home  of  mechanical  tradea  (or  Ihe  adult  blind  at  OaUand. 
A  Juvenile  Court  Law  was  enacted  in  r^oj  and  modified  in  190;. 
The  educational  system  of  Calilonu'a  is  one  ol  Ihe  best  in  the 
country.  The  stale  board  ot  education  is  composed  of  the 
governor  ot  the  state,  who  is  Its  pieaident;  the  superintendent  of 
public  insiruclion,  who  Is  its  secretary;  the  president*  of  the 
five  normal  school*  and  of  the  Univertily  ot  CaKtoraia,  and  the 
proteisor  o(  pedagogy  in  the  univenity.  Stations  are  long  in 
primary  Kbools,  and  altendaiHX  was  made  compulsory  in  T874 
(and  must  nol  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  all  school  days).     The 


tor  the  common  sdiooli  from  iSSs  to  1903,  when  the  Pmy 
amendment  to  ihe  constitution  (nliGed  by  popular  vote  In  1S84) 
was  declared  10  mean  that  such  tei  t-books  must  he  inanuftcturcid 
within  the  slate,  but  that  the  leits  need  not  be  prepared  in 
California.  The  eiperiment  id  *tate-piepattd  tut-bookt  wai 
eipensive.  and  its  cSect  was  bad  on  the  puUic  ichool  aystem, 
as  such  teal-books  were  almoil  without  exMpiion  poorly  written 
and  poorly  printed.  After  1903  copyrights  were  leaaed  by  the 
slate.  Secondary  schools  are  closely  afliliBted  with,  and  closely 
inspected  l>y,  tho  slate  university.  All  schools  are  generously 
supponed,  salaries  are  unusually  good,  and  pension  funds  in  all 
dties  are  authorized  by  slate  laws.  The  value  ol  school 
properly  in  1900  was  tio.t.is.TH.  and  the  eipendilure  for 
the  public  schools  $6,ig 
property  was  li9,oi3.i$a.  and  the  eipci 
schools  (iD,Stj,8j7.  The  average  ichool  1 
tdlnoriot  school  age  (5-ao  years)  was  59-9%;  oidiose  native-bom 
61^5,  of  those  foreign-bom  34-6,  of  coloured  children,  including 
Asiatics  and  Indians,  35^8,  and  ot  white,  60-8%.  In  1900,6-2% 
ot  the  male*  of  voting  age,  and  2^4%  of  the  native-bom  malabt 
voting  age.  were  iUilerale  (could  not  write).  Some  j%of  the 
total  popublion  could  not  speak  English;  Chinese  and  Japanese 
constituting  almoat  half  of  the  number,  foreign-bom  whites 
somewhat  leas,  and  Indians  and  native-bom  white*  of  foreign 
parentage  together  less  than  1  tenth  ot  the  lotaL  Of  the  higher 
educational  institulions  of  the  stnte  the  most  important  ara  the 
state  university  at  Berkeley  and  Lcland  Stanford  Jr.  University 
at  Palo  Alio.  The  tomter  is  supported  with  very  great  liberality 
hy  the  state;  and  the  latter,  the  endowment  of  which  i*  priv2te 
(Ihe  sute,  however,  eiempling  it  from  taxation].  Is  one  ot  the 

also  6ve  state  nomul  schools  (at  Chico,  La  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco,  and  San  Jat6],  and  a  considerable  number  of 
denominational  colleges.  There  is  afto  a  state  polytechnic 
school  al  San  Lul*  Obispo  (igoj). 

Hiilnry. — The  name"  California  "  wa*  taken  from  OtdoOei  de 
Montalvo'i  romance  of  chivalry  Lai  Sirgai  it  fi^u^i'ss 
(Madrid,  i5re),in  which  is  told  of  black  Amaaoturallngan  island 
ot  this  name  "  to  the  right  of  the  Indies,  very  near  the  quarter 
ottheterrtitrialparadise."  Tlw  nanK  waa  ghin  to  Ihe  unknown 
north-west  before  1540,  It  does  nol  show  that  the  namen  nere 
prophets  or  wise  iudgts,  for  the  Spaniards  really  knew  Calilomia 
nol  at  alitor  more  than  two  centuries,  and  then  only  as  a  genial 
but  rather  barren  land;  but  it  shows  that  the  cHfuiifcidrinf 
muted  poetry  with  business  and  illustrates  the  glamour  thrown 
about  the  "  Northern  Mystery,"  NeceBarily  the  name  had  tor 
a  h>ng  time  no  dehnile  geogmphical  meaning.  The  lover 
Colorado  river  was  discovered  in  1 540,  but  the  eiploren  did  not 
penetrate  California;  in  rj42-is43  Juan  Rodriguei  Cabnllo 
eiplored  at  least  the  southern  coast;  in  t  J79  Sir  Francis  Drake 
repaired  his  ships  in  some  Califomian  port  (almost  certainly  not 
San  Francisco  Bay),  and  named  the  land  New  Albion;  Ivo 
Philippine  ships  visited  the  coast  In  r584  and  1595,  and  fn  i6o> 
and  iSoj  Sebastian  Vizcaino  discovered  the  titea  of  San  Dicga 
and  tlonterey.  Tliere  wa*  apparently  no  increase  of  knowledge 
thereafter  for  150  year*.  Most  of  this  lime  Califomia  was 
geneially  supposed  to  be  an  island  or  a  group  of  islands.  Jesuit 
missionaries  entered  Lower  Ciiltfomiaaa  early  as  1697,  main  is  In- 
ing  themselves  thereuntil  Charles  III. 's  expulsion  in  1767  of  all 
Jesuits  from  his  dommions;  but  nol  unlil  Russian  eiploralions 
in  Alaska  from  1745-1765  did  the  Spanish  govemmenl  show 
interest  in  Upper  Califonui.  Because  of  these  ciplora lions,  and 
also  the  long-felt  need  of  a  refitting  point  on  the  Calilomia  coasl 
tor  the  galleons  from  Manila,  San  Diego  was  occupied  in  1769 
and  Monterey  In  1770  as  a  result  of  urgent  orders  from' Charles 
111.  San  Francisco  Bay  wasdiscovercd  in  thelormer  year.  Mean- 
while the  Jesuit  property  in  the  I^ninsula  had  been  turned  over 
to  Frandscan  monks,  but  in  177]  the  Dominicans  took  over  Iha 
missions,  and  the  Frandscans  not  unwilling y  withdrew  to  Upper 
Cililorm'a,  where  they  were  to  thrive  remarkably  for  some  filty 
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ttw  p«l«nl  puiot— of  C^HIoinCiB  hiUan'.    Ii 

missionswwralmbliibedbelwnnijS. 
^1^  kvkr  in  Utb  mqivenxnt  waa  A  mlLy 
Bk^H.    kligucl  Joit  Sem  (known  u  Jump 

1784),  ■  tiiu  of  v«ry  gmt  ■bilil)',  1 
tircteHUil.  He  posoaed  gmt  jnfiucnce  in  Mc 
"  Tbe  ibury  ol  the  mission  lyitcm,"  uyi  H.  H.  uancnMI,  "  wu 
la  niike  the  ssvueei  work  out  (hdr  oun  utvuion  and  that  of 
Uw  prkslA  kIso,''  The  tast  phnuc  scarcely  docs  ju&tice  10  the 
truly  humane  and  devout  intcnlions  ol  iIk  misiosaris;  but  in 
tnith  the  mt»on  lyslem  was  a  OHnpletc  lailure  save  in  the 
accumulation  of  moleiial  wealth.  EcoDODiically  the  missions 
were  the  hlood  and  lilc  of  the  province.  At  thera  the  ncophyte& 
worked  up  wool,  tanned  hides,  prepared  tallow,  cultivated  hemp 


Iciihei  ankles,  mi 


and 
nd  A  very  Utile  wine  and  olive 
jt  the  only  mamilactuHng  or 
huiciiciafl  in  Calilomia.  Besides,  the  hides  and  tallow  yielded 
by  Ike  great  herds  ol  cattle  at  the  misuons  wTre  the  support  of 
■foEcign  trade  and  did  much  coward  paying  the  eKpenses  of  the 
government.  Tbe  Franciscans  had  no  sympathy  lor  profane 
knowledge,  even  among  the  Mexicans, — sometimes  puhlitly 
burning  quantlLlcs  of  books  ol  a  scieulific  or  miscellaneous 
nature;  and  Ihe  reading  of  FCnclon's  TtUma^ue  brought  ex- 
conmunicaiion  on  a  byioan  As  for  the  intellectual  develop' 
ntent  of  the  net^hytcs  the  mission  system  accomplished  nothing ; 
save  the  cair  of  their  souls  they  received  no  instruction,  they 
were  virtually  slaves,  and  were  trained  into  a  fatal  dependence, 
so  that  once  cocrrion  was  removed  they  relapsed  al  once  into 
barbarism,    it  cannot  be  sold,  however,  that  Anglo-Aniericans 

Tbe  political  ucAcavah  in  Spain  and  Mciico  toIlowinB  tBoS 
made  Utile  iiir  in  this  fa»iH  province.  Joseph  was  never 
recognised,  and  allegiance  was  sworn  to  Ferdinand  (eSoq). 
When  revolutimbif^out  in  Mexico  (iBii),  California  remained 
loyal,  sutlciiog  much  by  the  cessation  ol  supplies  Iiwn  Mexico, 
Ihe  reiuIliDgdcfdts  foiling  as  ID  added  burden  upon  the  missioni. 
The  occupation  of  Monterey  for  a  few  hours  by  a  Buenos  Alra 
privateer  (1818)  was  the  oiiy  incident  of  actual  war  that  Call- 

episode,  fit  introduction  to  the  bloodless  play-wars,  soon  to  be 
iniugvialed  in  Caliloinijm  politics.    In  iSso  the  Spanish  con- 

wat  given  to  Uciico.  Under  the  Mexican  Federal  constitution 
of  1834  Upper  California,  Gist  alone  (It  vaa  made  a  distinct 
ptovjnce  in  1SD4)  and  then  with  Lower  CalLfornia,  received 
repEoentAtian  in  the  Mexican  congress. 

Tbe  following  yean  before  American  occupation  may  be  divided 
intD  two  perfodfi  of  qiute  distinct  intcrcat.  Frt>m  about  1S40  to 
1&4S  loietgn  relations  aro  the  centn  of  interest.  From  1814  to 
1840  there  is  a  complicated  and  doc  uninlercsllng  movement  of 
local  politics  and  a  preparation  lor  the  future.'—the  missions  fall, 
rcpubli^Lnism  gn>WB,  tho  sentiment  of  local  patriotism  becomes  a 
pijilicaj  force,  there  is  a  sucoession  of  sectional  controversiea  and 
personal  struggks  among  piovinciil  chiefs,  an  increase  ol  foreign 
commerce,  of  foreign  immigration  and  of  finvign  inHucnce. 

The  Frandscaos  w«e  pioslly  Spaniuds  in  blood  and  la 
sympathies.  They  viewed  with  dupleosurc  and  iorebodmg  the 
fall  ol  Iturbtde's  empire  and  the  creation  ol  the  ccpublk.  They 
were  not  treasoiuble,  but  talked  mucb.  nlusing  allegiance  to 
the  Dew  govenimcnl;  and  as  they  controlled  tbe  rooutces  of 
the  coloi^  and  the  good  will  of  tEie  Cndiant,  they  fett  their 
strength  agninst  the  local '  authority;  boides.  they  were  its 
ciHistant  boidacton.  But  secubriation  *u  in  hannoiiy  with 
the  powth  of  republican  ideas.  There  wb«  talk  in  CaUfomla  of 
the  rights  of  sum  and  neophytes,  and  of  Ihe  tins  of  fiisn.    Tbe 

aii«  were  only  the  held  workers  sent  out  to  convert  and  civUlie 
the  Indians,  who  were  to  be  turned  over  then  to  Ihe  Rgular 
dcrgy,  Ihe  monks  pushing  lunhcr  onward  Into  new  Aeldl.  This 
was  the  well. 


were  tin  years  old,  but  this  de 

tmtil  igir.    Alter  tfiat  secidanraiiun  was  ine  Duming  quesuon 

in  partially  emancipating  the  neophytes,  but  active  and  thorough 
seculariiation  ol  the  misMons  did  not  begin  until  1834;  by  iSji 

by  rS4o  at  all.  At  some  of  the  miationi  the  monks  acted  later 
as  temporary  curates  forihecivl!  authorities,  until  in  18^5-184(1 
all  the  missions  were  sold  by  the  government.  Unfortunately 
the  manner  of  canying  it  nut  discredited  a  policy  neither  unjust 
nor  bad  in  itself,  increasing  its  importance  in  the  political 
struggles  of  the  lime.  The  friars  wen  in  no  way  mistreated; 
Califomlans  did  not  share  Mexican  resentments  against  Spaniards, 
and  the  national  laws  directed  against  these  were  m  the  main 
quietly  ignored  in  the  province.  In  i8ji  the  miiHon  question 
'  '  I  a  rising  ag:iin>t  the  reaciionaty  clerical  nde  of  Governn 
lel  Victoria,  He  was  driven  oul  of  Ihe  province, 
*  was  the  first  of  the  opiiu  bouffe  wan.  The  causes 
underlying  them  wen  serious  enough.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  a  growing  dissatisfaclion  wlih  Mexican  ttite,  which  accom- 
plished nothing  tangible  for  good  in  C^ifomla,— although  its 
plans  were  ai  excellent  u  could  be  asked  had  Ihere  only  been 
peace  and  means  to  rcalkc  them;  however,  It  made  the  mistake 

republicans,  but  found  the  benefits  of  republjcaiusm  slow  In 
coming.  Tlie  mentment  of  the  Franciscans,  Ihe  presence  of 
these  and  other  leactionarlea  and  of  Spaniards,  the  altitude  o( 
foreign  residents,  and  the  ambitions  of  leading  Calllornian 
families  united  to  foment  and  propagate  discontenL  Tlie 
feeling  against  Mexicans— those  "  de  la  otra  banda  "  as  they 
were  slgrtificantly  termed — invaded  political  and  even  social 
life.    In  the  second  place,    ■  


oulhem 


Itheci 


Id  then 


(becnusc  the  Irian  came  some  from  a  northern  and  some 
Irom  a  southern  college),  and  m  the  question  of  the  dislribulion 
ol  commands  in  Ihe  army  and  offices  in  Ihe  dvi!  governmeni. 
Then  Ihere  was  the  misjion  question;  ihis  became  acuter  about 
iBjj  when  Ihe  frian  began  to  deslroy.  or  sell  and  realiie  on,  the 
mission  properly,  T!ie  next  decade  was  one  of  plunder  and  ruin 
in  miuion  history.  Finally  there  was  a  real  growth  of  republic- 
anism, and  some  rulers — notably  Victoria— were  wholly  out  of 
sympathy  with  anything  but  personal,  military  rule.  From  all 
these  causes  sprang  moch  unrest  and  nmsideiableagilalion. 

In  igi8-i8)Q  there  was  a  revolution  of  unpaid  soldlen  aided 
by  natives,  agabut  alleged  but  not  serious  abuses,  that  really 
aimed  at  Ihe  establishment  of  an  independent  native  government. 
In  Tgji  C;ovenior  Victotia  was  deposed;  in  iSjS  Governor 
Matiamo  Chico  was  frightened  out  of  Ihe  province;  in  i8j4 
Governor  Nicolas  Gutierrei  and  In  1844-184;  Governor  Manuel 
Micheltoima  were  driven  out  ol  office.  The  leading  nitives 
headed  this  last  risng.  There  was  talk  of  independence, 
ind  personal  jealouuc 
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revolutionary  governor,  Juan  B.  Alvanido,  was  recognised  by 
the  Mexican  government,  which  had  again  inclined  to  federalism 
and,  beddes.  did  not  take  the  matter  very  seriously.  Ihe  local 
government  rested  simply  on  local 'sentiment.  The  saliifaclioo 
ol  this  ended  aQ  difficulties. 

By  this  time  foreign  inHuence  was  showing  itself  of  importance. 
Foreign  commerce,  which  of  course  was  contraband,  bring 
contrary  to  all  Spanish  laws,  was  active  by  the  begin, 
ning  of  Ihe  14th  cenlury.    It  was  greatly  stimulated    ,J|^^ 
during  Ihe  Spanish-American  revolutions  (the  Lima    u» 
and  Panama  trade  dating  from  abont  igr  j).  far,  as  Ihe 
Califomiao  autborities  piactktUy  ignored  the  law,  smuggliBg 
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WW  unnecCBIry;  Iliii  n*.  indnd,  Dnch  inter  sftcr  iSii 

uniier  the  high  dulis  (in  i8i6-iSto  gencnlly  (bout  leo^l  dI 
the  Mnican  Urifls.  In  the  ariy  '(orlics  ume  thm-founhs  of 
the  imports,  even  al  Mopltiry  iUelf,  an  Hid  la  hive  paid  no 
diilia,  being  landed  by  igrHtiMnt  wilh  Ihe  afficult.  Whalaale 
and  retaiJ  tnde  flounced  (IL  along  the  CMit  in  defiance  oi  pto- 
hibitory  laws.  American  trade  wax  fay  Cai  moil  imponanl.  The 
Boston  ttmdeis— whoM  dit«t  inidi  began  in  i8ii,  but  the  in- 
direct ventures  long  befoit  thai — weie  men  qI  d«ided  Lnflumce 
In  Califomia.  Hie  tnde  tupplied  almost  all  (he  clothing, 
merchandise  and  manufactures  used  in  ibe  province ;  hide*  and 
fun  were  given  b  nchinge.  If  foreign  trade  wa»  not  to  be 
received,  ttill  las  were  foreign  traveUen,  undti  the  Spanish  laws. 
However,  the  Russians  came  in  iSo;.  and  in  iSii  founded  on 
Bodega  Bay  a  post  they  held  till  1841,  whence  (hey  traded  and 
hunted  (even  in  Sin  FnncBCa  Bay)  for  fun.  From  the  day  ol 
the  earliat  foreign  commerce  lailon  and  traders  of  diven 
nationalities  began  to  settle  in  tbe  ptovinct.  In  1816  American 
hunters  first  cnssed  to  the  coast:  in  tSjo  the  Hudson's  Bay 

the  foreign  element  wu  consideiable  In  number,  and  it  doubled 
in  the  neit  six  years,  although  tlie  true  overland  [rami^t ion  from 
the  United  Sutei  began  only  about  1840.  Aaa  class  foreigners 
•ere  reelected,  and  they  were  tnfiuential  beyond  proportion  to 
thrir  numbers.  They  controlled  commerce,  and  were  more 
tnetgetic.  geDeially,  than  were  the  natives;  many  were  natural- 
Iltd,  held  geneious  grants  of  land,  and  had  married  into  Caii- 
fomian  families,  not  excluding  the  most  select  and  ioBueniial. 
Uoit  prominent  ol  Americans  m  the  inlenor  was  John  A.  Suttet 
(1S03-1SS0},  who  held  a  gnni  of  eleven  square  leagues  around 
the  present  site  of  SacnmeDln,  whereon  he  built  a  fort,  Hia 
position  aa  a  Mexican  oGicial,  and  the  location  of  his  fortified 
post  on  Ibe  border,  commanding  the  interior  country  and  lying 
on  the  route  of  tlie  overland  immigranta,  made  him  of  great  im- 
portance JA  the  y^rs  preceding  and  immediately  following 
American  occupation;  although  he  was  a  man  of  slight  abilities 
and  wasted  his  great  opportunities.  Other  settlen  In  the 
coast  towns  were  also  of  high  standing  and  importance.  In 
fthort,  Americans  wvtt  hospitably  received  and  very  well  treated 
by  the  government  and  the  people;  despite  soioe  formalities 
and  ostensible  surveillance  there  wa>  no  cfipmsioo  whatever. 
There  was,  howevci,  some  jealouay  of  the  ease  wiib  which 
Americans  secured  land  grants,  and  an  entirely  juti  dislike  ol 
.    Thesoureejfr         


were  recruited  a 
tnicuIenCB.  The  Americans  happened  to 
with  a  full  share  of  border  individuality 
bad  the  usual  boisterous  boaitfutnesa  ai 
which  was  arrogantly  proclaimed,  for  Me: 
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support  to  the  governor  in  iSjd.  From  1S36  on,  foreign  inter- 
Itmce  wa*  much  tallied  about.  Americans  supposed  that 
Great  Britain  wished  to  exchange  Mexican  bonds  for  California; 
France  also  was  thought  to  be  watching  for  an  opening  (or 
gratifying  supposed  ambitions;  and  all  psniei  saw  that  even 
without  overt  act  by  the  United  Slates  the  piogrea  ol  Anierican 
•etitement  teemed  likely  to  gain  them  Ihe  piovince,  whose 
connexion  with  Mexico  had  long  been  a  notoriously  tooae  one.  A 
Considenble  literature  written  by  travtUen  of  all  the  eouatries 
Daoed  had  bgfon  this  docnatcd  all  iDletBla.    In  1840  for  too 


active  interest  in  poihia  same  Atnerkin*  and  EnflbknMS  weR 
temporarily  expelled. 

In  1841  Commodore  T.  A,  C.  Jones  (1TS0-1S5S)  of  the  United 
Suies  navy,  believing  thai  mr  had  broken  oat  between  Us 
country  and  Mexico  and  that  a  British  (arte  was  about  to  stiie 
Citiloniu,iaised  the  American  fligoverManierey  (October  itst), 
but  finding  that  he  liad  acted  on  mlsin formation  he  lowered  tbi 
flag  ncil  day  with  due  ceremony  and  warm  apology.  In  C*l{- 
fomia  this  incident  served  only  to  open  up  agreeable  pemnal 

diplomatic  atmosphere     It  showed  the  ease  of  seizing  the 

United  Stales  governnieol.  Meako  loughl  to  prevent  American 
immigration,  hut  tfie  local  anthoritiea  would  not  enforce  audi 
orders,  however  positive.  Between  184}  and  1S4S,  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Fnnce  opened  consulates.  By 
1S4S  tbcrt  waa  certainly  an  agnenwnt  In  opinion  among  alt 
American  residents  (then  not  700  in  numbei)  as  regards  the  future 
ofthccouniiy.  TltepolicyoCFranceandGreitBiiuinuilheie 
yean  is  unknown.  Tiat  of  tlie  United  States  is  fully  known. 
In  184s  the  American  cmsul  at  Monterry.  Ihomaa  O.  Larkin 
(i8oi-i8j8),waai»tructed  to  work  for  the  secession  of  Califomia 
from  Mexico,  without  overt  aid  from  the  United  Slates,  but  with 
their  good'Wifl  and  sympathy.    Heverysoon  gained  from  leading 

time  American  naval  offirvn  were  instruaed  to  occupy  the  port.. 

good-will  of  the  nUrves,  In  1845  Captain  J.  C.  Frtmont,— 
wboK  doings  in  California  in  the  next  two  years  were  among  the 
main  aiaets  (n  a  life-long  reputation  and  an  unsucccufu]  pttsi- 
denlial  campaign, — while  engaged  in  a  government  iurveyln| 
eqiedition.  aroused  Ihe  apprehensions  of  the  California^ 
authorities  by  suipicioiu  and  very  possibly  intentionally 
proviKative  movemenla.  and  there  waa  a  show  of  miUtary  force 
by  both  parties.  Fremont  had  information  be^nd  that  of 
ordinary  men  that  made  him  believe  early  hostilitiea  betwven  tha 
United  Suiei  and  Mexico  to  be  mevitable;  he  was  also  oSiclally 
informed  of  Lariiin'a  iccnt  task  a>d  in  no  way  authoiiied  to 
fumper  It.    Resentment,  howenr,  indted  him  to  personal 


clearly  saw  the  gravity  o 

unscrupukusly  for  his  o^ 
government  to  support  or  disavow  him  according  as  i^L*^^ 
war  should  come  or  not.  Id  violation  therefore  of 
international  amities,  and  piaclkally  in  disobedience  ol  orden, 
he  broke  the  pace,  cauied  a  band  of  Mexican  cavalry  mounta 
to  be  seized,  and  prompted  some  American  settlers  to  occupy 
Sonoma  (141b  June  1&4O-  Tbs  episode  is  known  as  the  "Btai 
Ftag  War,"  inasmuch  aa  there  waa  ihort-Uved  talk  of  making 
Califomia  an  independem  atate,  and  a  flag  with  a  bear  as  aa 
emblem  (California  is  still  popularly  known  aa  the  Bear  Flag 
State)flew  (or  a  few  days  at  Sonoma.  It  wa*  a  very  smafl.  very 
disingenuous,  ioevitalily  an  anomaknu,  and  in  the  vanity  ct 
proclamations  and  other  concomitant  incidents  lalhcr  a  ridiculous 
aflair;  and  fortunately  for  the  dignity  of  history — aiKi  tor 
Fremont— it  waa  quickly  merged  in  a  larger  tpiestion,  when 
ConuDodore  John  Drake  Sloat  (i;8o-iS6t}  do  Ihe  ;ib  of  July 
raised  the  Bag  of  the  United  States  over  Monterey,  proclaiming 
CaUfomia  a  pari  of  the  United  Sutea.  The  opening  hostilities 
of  the  Mexican  War  had  occurred  on  the  Rk>  Grande.  The 
excuses  and  ciplanationa  later  given  by  Fremont — military 
piepantioDs  by  the  Califomian  authorities,  the  imminence  of  their 
attack,  ripedni  British  sdiemei  tor  the  teinre  of  Ihe  province, 
etc. — made  up  the  stock  account  of  hislotiaa  unlit  the  whole 
~truthcuieoutini3S6(mRoyce'sCoIt/'''niu).  Califomiiiu had 
been  very  friendly  to  Americans,'but  Lsrkia's  Intimates  thou^l 
they  had  been  tricked,  and  the  people  resented  the  siealihy  and 
unprovoked  breakingof  peace,  and  unfortunately  Ibe  Americana 
did  not  known  how  to  treat  them  except  inronsiderately  and 
■omewhal  contemptuously.  The  result  was  a  leeble  rising  in  the 
south.  The  country  waa  luily  pacified  by  January  1S47.  The 
■Ilermath  of  FrfanaBt'a  ilibusteriag  acta,  iollowcd  as  they  were 
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aociety  "  of  Cilifomia.  Asolhcr  xxitty,  ku  boipi 
hippy,  leu  cDDtcotn),  but  iko  Ich  inikl,  belter  tcmpeml  for 
bnlldinf  lUtci,  *ad  more  "pragnuiw,"  took  tbt  plux  of 
theoM. 

By  the  Itealy  of  Giudilupe  Hidalgo  in  1S4S  Mexico  ceded 
Cilifoniii  to  the  United  Suut.  It  wu  juil  at  thii  lime  Uui 
rmnitrmim  sM  "s  dJKOveRd,  ud  the  oew  CerriloTy  took  on 
<w4t*tr  gTcal  nslioDil  impoitaoa.  The  ducuoion  u  to  what 
2^^^  ihould  be  done  with  it  beffiB  in  Congtcu  in  1&16, 
immediately  inn>lyiBg  the  qualion  oC  ilavety.  A 
lurioiB  ccnBict  developed,  10  that  nothing  was  accompliahed  in 
Ivo  iDcceBtre  maiona;  even  at  the  end  of  t,  Ihinl.  in  Match 
1^49,  the  only  pngieu  made  toward  crealiM  «  govemment  (Or 
(he  tertitory  waa  that  the  national  revenue  tam  hid  been 
extended  over  it  and  San  Francisco  ^d  been  made  a  port  of 
entry.  Meanwhile  condi'tiom  grew  intolerable  for  the  inhabii- 
anti.  Belbn  the  end  of  the  nir  Meiican  lawi  not  incompatible 
with  United  Suto  laws  wen  by  iniemational  law  luppoud  10 
be  hi  forte;  hut  nobody  knew  what  they  were,  and  the  uncrr- 
Uinlies  of  vague  and  variable  alcalde  jutiidiclions  were  incrrased 
'b  ikaldei  and  gniicd  Englith 
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Never  wat  a  popnlatian  mote  ia  need  of  clOT  law 
motley  Califomian  people  of  i&tS-i84«,yet  they  had 
with  |iace,  mjlitaiy  rule  and  Mexican  law  technically  ended. 
Then  wai  a  curioos  eitn-legal  luilon  of  lawi.  a  hall-brted  legal 

the  act!  and  tlieories  of  the  officialt  were  very  ineonasLent. 
Early  in  ifkv  temporary  local  govemmenii  uric  (ct  up  in 
variou*  town,  and  in  September  ■  convention  ftaniHl  a  frce- 
itale  conttitution  and  applied  for  admiisan  lo  the  Union.  On 
the  Tlh  of  September  iBjo  a  bai  finally  paoed  Congrest  admit- 
ting California  a>  a  free  itale.  TTiia  was  one  of  the  bargaiiu  in 
the  "Compromise  Measures  of  rS50  "  that  were  intended  lo 
dispose  of  the  question  of  slavery  \n  IheTcrtiLoi 
the  gold  discoveries  culminated  and  luipaued 
of  wild  talk  about  gold  in  California."  For  thm  monms  intir 
waa  little  eicitemcnt,  then  •  wild  niah.  Settlements  were 
completely  descried;  homes,  firms  and  stoics  abandoned- 
Ships  deieiteil  by  iheirnilon  crowded  the  bay  at  Sao  Fran  dscD 
— there  were  soo  of  lii^m  in  July  iSso;  aoldien  deserted  whole- 
sale, dmrthes  were  emptied,  town  councils  ceased  10  sit, 
merchants,  clerks,  bwyen  and  judges  and  criminals,  everybody, 
docked  to  the  foothills.  Soon .  Irom  Hawaii.  Oregon  and  Sonora. 
from  the  Eastern  stales,  the  South  Seas.  Auslialia.  South  America 
and  China  came  an  eitraordinary  fow  of  the  hopeful 
IVM  and  adventurous.  Inlhewinlerof  '^S  therush  began 
^^  from,  the  lUtei  to  Panama,  and  ia  the  apiing  across 
the  pUiia,  II  Is  eslimited  thai  80,000  men  reached  the  coast 
in  1845,  about  half  of  them  coming  overland:  Ihret-fourths 
■er«  Ameriom*.  Sapid  leltlemenl,  decisive  prit«.  rccltleaa 
vaate  of  money,  and  wild  commercial  ventures  thai  (lulled  San 
Ftudsco  with  all  objects  usable  and  unusable  made  the  following 

bixarre  was  the  social  development,  nor  less  exlcaordinary  the 
proWens  of  stale-building  in  a  society  "  morally  and  socially 


causing  a  lerrible  ainoiuit  of  suSeiisg.    Muy  Ivterioi  towM 

lost  half  their  populalion  and  huh  virtually  all  theicpopulaliDD 
as  a  result  of  this  emjgiation;  and  il  pred[HtaIed  a  ml  eslata 
crash  in  San  Ftuidsco  that  threatened  tempoiaiy  tuin.  Mining 
limes  in  California  broughl  aul  some  of  [tie  matt  ignoble  and 
some  of  the  best  tnilaof  American  chancier.  Piofenor  Jcuah 
Royce  baa  pictured  the  sodal-monl  proceas  by  which  sodely 
finally  impicsted  its  "claims  on  wayward  and  blind  individuals  " 
who  "  sought  wealth  and  not  a  aocia]  order,"  and  »  king  as 
possible  ahirked  ail  sodal  Dbliffations.  Through  varied  instru- 
Tnents— lynch  law,  popular  courts,  vigilance  conunittec« — order 
was,  however,  enforled,  better  as  times  went  00,  until  (here  waa 
a  stable  condition  of  things.  In  the  economic  life  and  social 
character  of  California  to-day  (be  legacies  of  i  StS  are  plain. 

Until  the  Civil  War  Ihe  division  between  the  Whig  and  Demo- 
cratic  partiei,  whoie  organiiation  in  California  preceded  state- 
hood, waa  essentially  based  on  slavery.  The  struggle  fused  with 
the  persona!  contests  of  two  men,  rivals  for  the  United  Suies 
Senate,  William  McKendtee  Gwin  (iBos-Sj,  U.S.  senator, 
iSii>-5s  and  i8j;-6i),  the  leader  of  Ihe  pro-slavery  parly,  ud 
David  Colbtetb  Broderick  (1819-jgsg),  formerly  a  leader  ol 
Tammany  in  New  York.and  allcr  iSsji  member  fivm  California 
ol  the  United  Slalea  Senate,  Ihe  champion  of  free  labour,  who 
dccbrcd  in  iS6a  for  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party. 
Brodcrick's  undoing  was  resolved  upon  by  the  slavery  parly, 
and  he  was  killed  in  a  dueL     The  Gwin  party  hoped  to  divide 

on  the  eve  of  Ihe  Civil  War  il  considered  the  scheme  of  a  Pacific 
coast  republic.    The  decade  i8so-iS6o  was  akomaiked  by  the 

ol  these — a  French  adventurer,  one  Gaston  Kaoux,  comte  dc 
Raoutul-Doulbon  (1E17-1SMI,  and  William  Walker,  had  very 
picturesque  careers.  The  state  was  Ihoroughly  loyal  when  war 
came.  The  later  'fifties  are  characterized  by  U.H.Bucrolt  as 
a  period  of  "  momi,  political  and  financial  night."  National 
poliiia  were  put  fint.  to  the  comptele  ignoring  of  eiccsilve 
Uiaiion,  financial  eitrsvagaace,  ignorant  legislation  and 
corruption  In  California.  The  public  was  eiploited  for  many 
yean  with  impunity  for  the  benefit  of  private  interests.  One 
legacy  that  ought  to  be  briefly  noled  here  is  Ihal  of  _.  ,  . 
disputed  land  gruUL  Under  the  Mcaicanrtgimesuch  ,„/ 
grantsweregcneTousand  common, and  the  complicated 


«r  has  been  tried  " 

(Royoe).     There  was  of  course  no  home  li 

in  eariy  Cilifomia. 

ation.  but  only  a% 

energetic,  covetous. 

en.     Ocosionally » 

kind  of  freniy  even  wouht  seem  10  seiie  on 

them,  and  lured  by 

the  hope  o[  new  deposits  of  uoheatd^f  richness  thousands 
would  Dock  on  unfounded  rumoun  to  new  and  pcihips  disiani 
localities,  where  many  might  perish  from  disease  and  starvation, 
the  rest  returning  in  poverty  and  rags.  Such  were  the  Kem 
River  fevec  of  1855  and  the  greater  "  Eraser  River  rush  "  ol 
iSiS,  (he  latter,  wbidi  took  ptAft  10,000  mto  out  of  the  aute. 


orelially   e 

I,  if  not  usually,  o 


I  their 


ended  to 


Titles 


naJcu: 


riches  in  land  and  to  such  la: 
"  squatted  "  on  large  claims,  contesting  the  title.  Inslcid  of 
confirming  all  claims  existing  nhen  the  country  passed  lo  the 
United  Slatei.  and  so  ensuring  an  immediate  settlemcnl  ol  Ihe 
matter,  which  was  really  Ihe  most  important  Ihing  for  Ihe  peace 
and  purse  of  the  community,  the  United  Sutes  government 

valid  from  Ihe  fraudulent.  Cbimso!  enormous  aggregate  value 
were  thus  considered  ud  a  large  part  of  those  dating  from  the 
lilt  yeire  of  ^telican  dominion  (muy  probably  artfully  con- 
cocted and  traudulenily  antedated  afier  (he  commisaion  waa  at 
work)  were  finally  rejected-  This  liiigaiion  filled  the  sUie  ud 
federal  courts  for  many  yeare.  The  high  value  of  realty  in 
San  FranctiTo  naturally  oSered  eilraordinary  inducemcnU  to 
fraud,  and  the  largest  part  of  Ihe  city  waa  for  years  invohied  in 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ol  (he  state's  life  were  disturbed  by  these 
coutfrrverries.  Land  mrmopoly  is  an  evQ  of  lar^  pfoportiona 
in  California  to-day,  but  it  is  due  to  the  lainess  ol  the  United 
Statcsffiveniment  in  enabling  speculators  (0  accumulale  holdings 
ud  mt  10  the  original  eiieni  of  Meidcan  giants. 

In  state  gubemilorial  electioni  after  the  Civil  War  the 
I>emocnts  won  in  1867,1875,1882,  iSU,  1894;  the  Republicans 
ini87i,  iS7g,  i8go,  1S98,  1901,  iqoi,  1910,  Features  ol  polilical 
Me  ij>d  of  IcsUlalion  after  tZJb  )rei«  a  alROg  kbout  ftgitation. 
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the  struggle  loT  the  eidu^i 

hydraulic  raining,  inigelion,  end  the  idvancemenl  by  >uie->id 
of  the  fruit  interests;  the  last  thice  ol  which  have  slicsdy  been 
referred  to  above.  Labour  condltiont  were  peculiar  in  the 
decide  fnliowing  187a.  Mining,  war  times  and  the  building  of 
the  Ciatnl  Pacific  had  ap  to  then  InBated  prices  and  prospciily. 
Then  tbtre  came  a  slump;  probably  the  truth  was  rather  that 
money  wu  becoming  less  unnaturally  abundant  Ihan  that  there 
was  any  ovtc-supply  of  labour.  The  turning  oB  of  smne  15,000 
Chinese  (princiiuily  in  1869-1870)  from  the  Central  Pacific  linn 
who  Bocked  to  Sih  Francisco,  augmented  the  discontcnl  of 
inconipetenu,  of  disappointed  late  immigrants,  and  the  rnciion 
from  flush  time*.  Labour  unions  became  strong  and  demon- 
strative. In  1S77-187B  Denis  Kearney  {1847-1007),  an  Irish 
drayman  and  demagogue  of  considerable  force  and  daring, 
beaded  the  discontented.  Thb  ts  called  the  "  und-16t9  agita- 
tion "  from  the  fivouiili  meeiing.pbce  (in  San  Francisco)  ol 

The  outcome  of  these  years  was  the  Constitution  of  1879, 
jnofChint    '         ■      ■- 


;g  Califori 


.tion  of  Ch 
)n  legislali 


by  i5.],6jSio  88].  Congress  re-enacted 
1901.  AllaulhorfLiesagrec  that  the  Chinese  in  cany  years  were 
ofrcn  abu»d  in  the  mining  country  and  their  rights  most  un' 
>u$Ily  neglected  by  the  law  and  Its  officers.  Men  among  the 
most  respected  in  California  (Joaquin  MiUer,  H.  H.  Bancroft 

From  railioid  miking  lo  cooking  he  has  proved  his  abilities 
and  irusivfoiihiness.  He  is  found  to-day  in  the  mines  and 
fisheries,  in  various  lines  of  manufacture,  in  small  farming,  and 
domestic  service,  Thequestionoltheeeonomic 
the  slate,  arid  of  trade  to  the  Orient,  the  views 
y  labour-contractor  and  of  the  philanthropist. 


argun 


y^!z 


1,  have  all 
is  that  though  the  unpre- 


large  population, 
non-cliizen  and  non-assimilable,  sending — it  I9  said — most  of 
Iheir  earnings  (o  China,  living  in  the  main  meanly  at  bctt,  and 
ptacticaQy  without  wives,  children  or  homes.  Is  socially  and 
economically  a  menace  outweighing  the  undhubtcd  convenience 
of  cheaper  (and  frequently  more  liustwoilby)  menial  bbour 
than  the  other  population  aflords.  The  eicluslon  had  much  to 
do  with  making  tfie  huge  single  crop  ranches  unprofitable  and  in 
leading  to  Iheir  replacement  by  small  farms  and  varied  crops. 
Many  of  the  Chinese  now  in  the  stale  are  wealthy.  Race  feeling 
against  them  has  become  much  less  marked. 

One  outcome  of  early  mission  history,  tli*  "  Rous  Fund  of 
the  Callfomias,"  claimed  in  t«o)  the  attention  of  the  Ifaguc 
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>n.)    In  roo6-ioo7  there  was  thtoughoul  the  : 
able  ami-Japanese  agiution,  centring  in  San 
and  affecting  international  relations  and  nations 
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The  mark  •  before  the  name  <<  oi 
ndicales  that  he  acted  only  ad  iitlrrim. 
ince  iBtg.  Ilut  the  officer  lumcd  vast 
lad  succeeded  to  the  oflicv  of  governor 

BiBiiocaapmr. — For  l«t  of  works  < 
if  California  Library  BnlUlin.  No.  9,  1 
i  California";  catakcue  ol  slate  a 
.Ibrary  (Sacrantenio,  iIm)-    The  loll 

■^roCRAMiv.— J.  Muir.  Utn^uin. 


m  California,  see  Univernly 
887.  "  List  of  Prinled  Mapi 
KcLl  publicsliona  bv  Suk 


1."  puUicalimii  of  Umltd  SlaUi  Ctaltua 
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Earli^Mttri  in  Colt) 
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nDHIhly  reports:  e!  S.  fluldtn.  RratdiJ 
I,  Lttftr  Catijornia,  Orrrom,  pmi  Waihijiiton 
leUnivenily,  1»«7);  Vuilei  Suia  Difart- 
r  Burcait.  BuOtlm.  Aleundcr  G,  McAdie. 


1801);  Kate  Sinbom,  A  rrUiffl  Wemaa  n  Snuhrrn  Califmia 
(l/cx  York,  18M):  W.  LindlcyandJ.  P.  Widney.  Ctfifgniartrik 
SbuIIi  (Niw  VoVk,  1896);  J.  tV.  Hanion.  Amcriian  IlaSy  (Chicago. 
i8q6) ;  T.  S.  Van  Dyke.  Snlhtm  Odilania  (New  York,  18^6).  &e. 

FiuwA,  F1.01H.— Muir,  tp.  ol,;  Vnilri  Staler  Gaiorlral  Surrty. 
rpdt  Ananat  Riptrl.  pi.  v..  H.  Gannett,  "  Focestt  of^the  United 
Suies":  Idem,  nut  Amiial  Rrpcrt,  pt,  v.,  "  United  S(at«  Forcil 
Reserves-';  Voilid  SlaUs  Dniiim  of  fordlry.  BMain  No,  iS. 
"  A  Short  Account  of  the  Big  Tret,  of  California  "  (1000),  No.  jS, 
"  The  Redwood  "  (a  volume.  1903),  aln  PrafeiiSmd  PaKri,  e.t- 
No.  8.  J.  B.  Leiberg.  "  Forest  Condiiioni  In  ibe  Konliem  Slcna 
Nevada  "(lyn);  CiififiirniBfliarJt/fjmlry,Btfw.li(igss-       ); 


fA»?;: 
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*  Appointed  1837,  n 


iBji  and  18t6  (Alvarado),  whose 
■I  choice  under  a  oatiooa]  slatutt 

nary  title. 


thiui  Smm  Cmnuo, 


vcy   of   Ml.    Shaila  ";    l!/jiil(7'^UUi   Dtparlm€U 

iv*.  IBJJ.  F.  V.  Covillf.  "boUH/  al  Dralh  Vmlley  Eiptdilion  "J 
jJoU  Baard  al  Ftik  CnniUfUiwri.  RlparU,  Inm  1877^  I/niliJ 
SliUci/Ht  CinniiiuiJinur]..<niiiidlJ!*p«II.fn>in  lS;i,  lod  AuUU^ 
from  iSSi;  J.  IcConlF.  "  Flora  o[  the  C«it  lilandi '' (lU;),  briBZ 
fli.adi>i  No.  9  of  Cilifomia  Academy  of  Scicncn:  coniuli  iil»  iu 
PraaMnli.  Mnuiri,  and  Occaiitiial  Fapiri ;  C.  J,  Ptirci.  Sladin 
M  III  Caul  KidwBBi  (publkaciaD  of  LcUnd  Sunfoid  jr.  Univnjty, 

ACBICULTUBE. — Colt/amu  Alrunlliml  Eiftrimml  SMian, 
Bidlaini  iront  Iggx;  Htptrtt  1^  Ar  SlaU  Dairy  Surmu.  Intm  Itot; 
SBiti  Baar*  •/  Martitnllm.  RtpMI,  1889-1894;  Vniltd  Slala 
Cniun.  iteo  avl  looo.  npom  on  Irrinliini. 

IKOUSIUS!!.--;.  ST  Hillell.  Kiumra,  of  CUffwuvi  {ith  ed., 
SinFnncivo.  lf79);J.  S.  Hitldl,  a<nir«r»  aiiT/ndiulr^i  of  lAc 
/actfil  Caail  (San  f  ranciVo,  I8S1) :  T.  F.  CranisT,  WoUra;  H'tiJl* 
4  California  (San  FranciKO,  l868i;  E.  W.  Mailin,  Rrinr«t  ./ 
aliianiia.  prepared  by  order  of  Garrmai  H.  H.  Marbhim  (Sacn- 
nenloi  ISqj);  l/nimf  fUHI  rrunriF,  Biirta%  af  Juiulid,  report 
by  T.  J.  \Tv>ae  on  "  Com  menial.  le^uurial,  A^ultural,  TniTt 
ponslion  and  Other  InduBl.Jea  of  Calilomia  "  (Waihinpan  1890. 
valuable  for  vbole  period  befait  1890):  Vnilid  SlaUi  Ciuiuci. 

Silitriet;  Ccliftniia  SOU  Board  aT  Take  (San  Frucim),  Aniuil 
Kipori  from  iSoo.  On  Mineral  Induuriea^.  R.  Bniwne.  Repoii 
on  "  Mineral  Reaoorcn  of  Ih«  Slal»  and  -iWritoria^weslof  Ih^ 

i^j-iUSy.  BtfarU, 
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aluabk  archive*  in  BatHofl.  and  by 

hi-  i"iS?i;-."'ft-S.<»:S'".S"  '■' 

".'i.-s'^" 

BarKrofl  with  aoalyaei  and  apprcoationa  of  many 
vorka.  ui  RTKiaJ  ifopc  and  fuodamenlal  importance  ia  the  work 
of  Iwo  men.  Hubert  H.  Bancroft  and  Theodore  H.  HilHll.  The 
tomKT  hat  publiahed  a  Hiitary  of  CaUfffnia,  rS4^-'^90  (7  voh.. 
&n  FrandKO.  1884-1^).  •Ib  Cal^amia  FaiUnt,  irio-if^g 
(San  FranciKO.  ISBS),  Calitiima  IlUer-PKnla,  18^-lksi  {San 
Fianriico.  iBSB).  and  Papuhr  rribuml!  (1  n\i..  San  Fianeiico, 
1SS7),  Tlie«  volume"  were  laijely  written  under  Mr,  Bancroft'! 
direction  and  control  by  an  office  lUff.  and  an  of  'rery  unequal 
value:  (hey  are  a  va£t  atorehouK  of  detailed  material  wliich  ia  of 
[Tcat  uiefolnea,  althowth  thdr  JudEiocnla  of  men  are  often  in- 
adequate  and  prejudiced.    Aa  regards  evend  the  hinoi'  nf 

Bibsiantial  accuracy  and  adequacy.  Written  (jy  one 
more  uniform  in  treatment  and  good  iDdgmenc.  li  T.  [ 
HiiUry  ef  Celifamla  (4  voCi,,  San  FranciKO,  iMs-l«97). 
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biflorical  intereat.    Of  Ihe  cantemporary ._.  _.. 

ol  Mealag  domination  the  bat  la  afforded  by  R.  li.  Cum  .  .  ■■ 
Fis'i  Btfer,  Iki  Mail  (New  Yorlc.  1840,  many  iater  and  foreign 
Rlilioni);  ain  A,  Robinaon.  Lift  in  Mifamit  (New  York.  1846^: 
and  Aleiander  Forbes,  CalifarHia:  A  Httltrj  af  Upftr  and  Lmao 
Califmia  frim  lluir  Firtt  Diitmry  la  lit  frueiU  timi  (London. 
|8J9);  •■  al»  F,  W,  Blackour.  "  Spanish  Institution,  of  Ihe 
Southwcit "  UakniSapkim  Unnanij  ^ia.  1801).  A  beautiful, 
vivid  and  lepuledly  very  accurate  picture  of  the  old  »dely  in 
liven  hi  Helen  Hunt  tactvp'i  nover  Kamami  (Nen  Vorlc.  i8«4l- 
There  is  DO  really  Kientllic  aerarite  account  of  mission  hiRoiy^ 
IbereanbooksbyFathcrZ.Engelhart.T'Aif^niiKiioKuiii  Califorma 
{IIaibor5prinn,Michinin.  i8oa).writteneniiielyfroma  Franciscan 
sundpoint ;  C  F.  Carter,  Jtfiuimu  of  Nimv  Califmia  (San  Fran- 
cisco, 1900)1  Bryan  J,  Clinch.  Caljfamia  ani  iu  ifunmi;  Tluir 
mutrt  u  OmTti^^  al  ^'^_^^H^P'^(a/oItj  San  Franei™. 
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(New  York,  rSto);  S.  J.  Field,  Fmoiol  Stirioiict. 
Dayiin  Ca/ifomia  (privately  publiehed.  oopynEhl  189]). 

CAUFORHIA.  LOWER  {Baja  Califamia),  «  long  narrow 
peniniuli  between  the  Gulf  of  Calitwnii  and  (he  PiciGc  Ocean, 
fonning  a  temtary  of  the  rqwblic  of  Mexico.  Pop.  (1895), 
41.1451  (1900)  47,614.  Lower  Califamia  ii  a  southward  «■ 
leiBkin  of  Ihe  State  of  California,  United  SUt«,  and  is  louched 
by  only  one  of  the  Meiican  sUIes,  that  of  Sonora  on  Ihe  E.  The 
perilnsula  ia  abont  760  m.  lon£*ndfToip  30  to  1  jom.  iride.and 
has  an  ana  of  58,318  >q  m.  It  is  traversed  thiouglioiit  iu  entire 
leBfth  by  an  icr^ular  nnge  of  batrea  mouiitaiDs,  which  slopes 
toward  the  Pacific  in  a  succession  of  low  hills,  Iml  bieaki  down 
ahruplly  towanl  the  Gulf.  The  coul  has  two  or  three  good 
abelleied  baya,  lh«l  of  La  Pai  on  the  Gulf  ^de  and  of  Magda- 
lena  on  the  Parific  side  being  hesl  known.  The  coast  is  bordered 
by  numerous  islands,  especially  on  the  eaiten  aide.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  narface  is  arid  and  desolate,  partly  because  of 
the  volcanic  remains,  and  partly  because  of  the  scanty  rainfall, 
which  ia  insufficient  tosupport  vegetation  other  than  that  of  the 
deaert  except  in  the  deeper  mountain  valleys.  The  northern 
part  is  hot  and  dry,  like  southern  California,  but  Ihe  southern 

and  pleasant  climate.  Tlic  principal  natural  product  in  this 
region  is  arckU,  or  Spanish  moss,  but  by  meant  of  irrigation  the 
soil  produces  a  considerable  variety  of  products,  itiduding  sugar 

sheep  and  cattle  arr  raised  in  the  fertile  valleys,  but  only  lo  a 
limited  eHent.  The  teniloiy  ia  rich  in  minerals,  among  which 
are  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  gypsum,  coal  and  lalL  The  silver 
mines  near  La  Pai  were  worked  by  the  Jesuits  as  early  as  tioo. 
There  are  also  extensive  pearl  fisheries  in  the  Gulf,  La  Pax  being 
the  headquarters  of  the  industry,  and  whale  fisheries  on  Oie  W. 
coast  in  the  vidnity  of  Magdalena  Bay,  The  development  of 
mining  and  other  industries  in  the  territory  has  led  to  an  exlen- 
sion  0 1  the  Call  lomia  rulvay  system  southward  into  the  peninsuja, 
with  Ihe  Mexican  goverrunenl's  permission,  the  first  section  of 
m  frontier  being  completed  and  opened  to 

;Htal  at  the  insignificant  little  village  of  La 

le  head  of  a  deep  bay  opening  into  the  Gulf. 

for  steamships  running  between  Macallan 

id  had  a  population  of  5056  in  1900,    La 

od,  about  ijoo),  6j  m,  liy  sea  S,  of  San 

inly  port  for  the  northern  panof  theleiritoty, 

ISO  m,  along  the  coast  and  60  m, 
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near  the  tnratiU  pondbe." 
deriuvely,  M  the  h^rnn  cooai 

have  suggolcd  the  pmiii  ' 


He  Dtine  miut  luve  beeo  gEvec 
asti  o!  Lower  Cilifornu  ccnild  not 
y  of  Ik  "  trrmtriaJ  pandlH."  Tlie 
d  not  eitcDd  above  the  penii 


At  finL  ap[died  cxcluiively 


unii]  i3ii.    Thenat 

to  the  pemuula^  later,  on  toe  luppouuan  ciut  a  itiuc  cod- 
oectcd  the  Pacific  with  ihe  head  of  the  GuU  of  CaliforaU,  the 
ruHDC  lilai  Califortuai  was  frequenUy  uied.  This  eiroDcous 
theory  was  held  as  late  as  1711.  The  hnt  settlement  wis  nude 
in  I  597j  but  was  ahandoned.  From  1633  to  1663  five  imsucaufuJ 
■IiempuwnemadctoestablishasctllemeiitatLaPaz.  Fiully 
the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  founding  a  misaion  at  Loreto  on  the 
Gulf  coul,  in  aboat  ie°  N.  lat.,  in  169;,  and  at  La  Pai  in  mo. 
At  the  time  of  their  eipulsion  Wl6j)  they  had  diteen  nuiiiom 
which  were  either  seJf-suppcitin^  or  were  maintained  by  funds 
invested  for  that  Epedal  puipose.  The  beltlemcut  of  Upper 
Caiifomia  began  in  1760,  after  which  the  two  provinces  were 
disiinguiihed  as  Califoreia  Baja  or  Antigua,  sod  Caiifomia  Alia, 
[he  seat  of  goveiument  remaining  [a  the  lonaer  for  a  short  time. 
The  two  provinfffl  were  »psTMoi  io  i8o«,  weie  uiuted  under  one 
gnversor  reudiu^  in  Caiifomia  Alta  in  1S95,  and  were  then  it- 
united  in  a  sin^  depaitment  tluough  tlu  political  changes  of 
1836,  which  lasted  no  later  than  1847.  Lower  California  was 
only  BJighdy  disturbed  by  the  struggle  for  independence  among 
the  Spajush-Amciican  colonies,  but  in  i&sa  Admiral  Lord 
Cochiane,  who  was  in  the  service  ol  the  Chilean  revoiutionisla, 
BppeaiEd  on  the  coast  and  plundered  San  Joit  del  Cabo,  Todos 
Santos  and  Loreto.  In  the  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
Sutes  La  Fai  and  other  coast  towns  were  occupied  by  imall 
detachments  from  Cslifotnia.  In  i8j3  3  filibuEtering  expedition 
against  Sonora  under  William  Walker  took  possession  of  La  Fax 
and  proclaimed  a  republic  consisting  of  Sonora  and  the  peninsula. 
Fearing  on  attack  from  Ihe  mainland,  the  fiiibusten  hrst  with- 

the  foliowiDg  year  btoke  up  altogether  during  an  attempt  to 
invade  Sonora  by  land.  A  revolution  under  the  leadership  of 
Marqueade  LeoD  in  1 879  met  with  some  temporary  success,  but 
died  for  want  of  material  support  in  1S80.    The  development 
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Nonh',  rb  Molitr  0/  Cdijomia  (San  Fiancim.  !90S). 

CAUFORKIA.  tmiVEnSITT  OF.  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  stale  uoiveisities  in  America,  Gituated  at  Berkeley, 
Califartiia,ontheE.shoreolSanFtanciscoBay.  Ittooklheplice 
of  the  College  of  Caiifomia  (founded  in  iBjs),  tegeived  Cali- 
fornia's portion  of  the  Federal  land  grant  of  1S61,  was  chartered 
as  a  state  institution  by  the  legislature  in  18M,  and  opened  its 
doors  in  ig6i)  at  Oakland.  In  1E7J  it  was  leuKived  to  its  present 
site.    In  the  revised  state  constitution  of  1879  provision  is 

grounds  at  Berkeley  cover  ijo  acres  on  the  lower  slopes  (199-900 
ft,)  of  the  Berkeley  Hills,  which  rise  1000  ft.  ot  mote  above  the 
university;  the  view  over  the  bay  to  San  Francisco  and  the 
Golden  Gate  is  superb.  In  recent  yean  new  and  better  buildings 
have  gradually  been  provided  In  1S96  an  international  archl- 
ttctural  con^tition  was  opened  at  the  expense  of  Un  Phoebe  R. 
Heant  (made  a  regent  of  the  university  in  189*)  tot  plans  for  a 
poup  of  buihUngs  harmonising  with  the  university's  beautiful 
site,  and  ignoring  sll  buildings  already  existing.  The  £ist 
prize  was  awarded  In  1899  to  Emile  Btnaid,  of  Fatls.  The 
Eitt  building  begun  under  the  new  plans  was  that  for  the 
college  of  mines  (the  gift  of  Mrs  Hearst),  completed  in  190;, 
providing  worthjiy  for  the  Important  school  of  mining,  from 
188s  directed  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Christy  (b.  185));  Csliforaia  Hall, 
built  by  state  appropriation,  had  been  cample  ted  in  1906.  The 
Greek  theatre  (1903),  an  open-air  auditorium  sealing  7500 
spectators,  on  a  hill-side  in  a  grove  of  towering  eucalypti,  was 
the  gift  of  William  Randolph  Hearst;  this  has  been  used 
regularly  for  concerts  by  the  university's  symphony  orchestra. 


under  the  ptitfesur  ol  mnsic,  John  Frederick  Wotta  (b.  186]), 
who  originated  the  Bach  Festivsls  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  free 
public  CDOCerls  are  given  on  Sunday  afternoons;  and  there 
have  been  tome  remarkable  dramatic  performances  here,  notably 
Uriickakalliia  in  English,  and  Aeschylut's  fwiHinilei 


n  April  i< 


.    There 


works  through  the  "  Undergraduate  Students' 
ASairs  Committee  "of  the  Associated  Students.  Tie  faculty  ot 
the  university  has  its  own  social  club,  with  a  handsome  building 
on  the  grnunds.  At  Berkeley  is  carried  on  the  work  in  the 
colleges  of  fetters,  soda]  sdencex,  natural  icienua,  comtoerce, 
agriculture,  mechanical,  mining  and  dvil  engineering,  and 
chemistry,  and  the  first  two  years'  course  of  the  coliege  of 
"^  "      '  --   "    ■  "  "    e  having  been  absorbed  h> 
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and  equipments,  which  were  formally  traoiferred  to  the  uni- 
versity in  1888.  The  art  department  [San  Francisco  Institute 
of  art)  was  until  1906  bousedin  Ihe  former  home  of  Mark  Hopkiu, 
a  San  Francisco  "  railroad  king  ";  it  dated  from  1A93,  under 
the  name  "  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art."  The  building  was 
destroyed  in  the  San  Frajidsco  confiagration  of  1906;  but  under 
its  present  name  the  department  resumed  work  in  1907  on  the 
old  site.  At  the  university  farm,  ot  nearly  750  acres,  at  Davia- 
villc,  Yolo  county,  instruction  is  (pven  in  piaetical  apicukure, 

Berkeley;  a  laboratory  of  plant  pathology,  eslablbhed  in  1907 
at  Wbittier,  Riverside  county,  and  an  experiment  station  Oi 


re  for  the  st 


'  of  pJaoC  and 


cal  laboratory  is  maintained  at  La  Jolla,  near  San  Diego,  and 
another,  the  Hertslein  Research  Lsborstoty,  at  New  Montemy; 
the  Rudolph  Spreckeb  Physiological  Laboratory  is  in  Berkeley. 
The  university  has  excellent  anihropological  and  archaeological 
coileciions,  mostly  made  by  univeisity  eapeditions,  endowed  by 
Mrs  Hearst,  to  Pern  and  to  Egypt.    In  1907  the  univcnity 

of  most  of  the  San  Frandsco  libraries  in  I90<,  as  the  largest 
collection  in  the  vidnity.  The  buikling  of  the  Doe  library 
(givenby  thewillot  CharlesFranUinDoe],  for  the  houdng  of 
the  university  library,  was  begun  in  1907.  Tbt  university  has 
also  the  valuable  Banciott  collectioa  of  50,000  volumes  and 
countless  pamphlets  and  manuscripts,  dealing  priodpally  with 
the  history  ol  the  Pacific  Cosst  from  Alaska  through  Central 
America,  and  of  Ihe  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Including  Montana, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Arisona,  New  Mexico  and  Western 
Texas.  This  callecticn  (that  of  the  historian  Hubert  Hove 
Bsncroft)  was  acquired  in  1905  for  1150,000  (of  which  Mr 
Bancroft  contributed  tioo,ooo),  and  was  entrusted  (1907)  to  the 
newly  organiced  Academy  of  Padfic  Coast  History.  'The  library 
of  Kail  Weinhold  (jgij-ijoi)  ot  BeiLn,  which  ii  espedally  rich 
in  Germanic  linguutics  and  '*  tndlure  history,"  wss  presented  to 
the  university  in  1903  by  John  D.  Spreckds.  The  university 
publishes  Tka  Unitersiiy  irf  Califoniia  Ckronidt,  an  official 
record;  and  there  are  important  departmenlal  publications, 
espedally  those  in  American  archa«dogy  and  ethnology,  edited 
by  Frederic  Ward  Putnam  (b.  1839),  induding  the  reports  of 
various  expeditions,  maintained  by  Mrs  Hearst;  in  physi- 
ology, edited  by  Jacques  Lwb  (b.  1859);  in  botany,  edited 
by  William  Albert  Setdiell  (b.  iB6t);  in  zoology,  edited  by 


CALIPASH— CALIPHATE 


CuBplieH  (b.  tUi).  In  1901,  tmdcr  the  i^nctiao  of  Henry 
tioac  Stephens  (b.  i8j7),  irho  then  btcune  ptoIesMi  (rf 
huLoiy,  1- deputment  of  univenity  eitciuiDa  vu  Dcginiud; 
kctuR  CDiinn,  (specUUy  oa  hiltoiy  "'i  literatim,  were  de- 
livered is  1906-1907  at  fifteen  extension  "'  centm,"  u  moat  ol 
wluch  dauea  of  study  wen  formed.  Anoeies  to  the  university, 
*  but  having  no  corporate  connexion  with  it,  arc  the  Berkeley 
Bible  Scminuy  (Disdplei  of  Christ),  the  Pacific  Iheolo^cal 
Scmijiary  (Congregational),  the  Padfic  Coast  B^itist  Seminary 
and  a  Unitarian  schooL 

The  growth  of  the  university  has  been  extremely  rapid.  From 
rSgo  to  1000  the  number  of  students  increased  fourfold.  In 
the  latter  year  the  nnlveiuty  d  Calilornia  was  second  tk  Harvard 
Oldy  hx  the  number  of  academic  graduate  and  undergraduate 
stodents,  and  fifth  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
conntiy  in  total  enrolment.  la  July  1907  tbete  wen  sig 
Dfficeif  in  tlie  faculties  and  1^7  itudeats,  of  nbom  336  were  in 
the  prafetsional  KhDota  in  San  Fnndico.  In  addition  then 
«en  707  student!  in  the  1906  lUiamer  aestioD,  the  total  [or 
1906-1907  thus  being  36S4;  of  this  number  1S06  wen  nanen. 
lie  univervty  confem d  4S3  degrees  in  1907,  S46  in  1906, 470  in 
190J.  The  aSairs  ol  the  univenity  m  administend  by  a  board 
of  iwenty-thne  regents,  seven  slate  oBidals  and  heads  o( 
educational  institutions,  being  tnemben  cc  D#ci<,  and  siiteea 
otbet  members  being  appointed  by  the  govemor  and  Mnate  o( 
the  ttaie^  its  instruction  is  governed  by  the  facullie*  of  the 
different  collegea.  and  an  academic  senate  in  vhJcb  these  are 
jotoed.  The  gross  income  from  all  sources  lor  1905-1906  was 
$1,564,190,  of  which  about  tAoo,ooo  was  income  from  Invest- 
ODenls,  state  and  goveioment  grants,  fees,  ftc,  and  the  reroalDder 
was  gifts  and  endowments.  Tliere  is  a  permaaent  endowment  of 
more  than  t3>ooo,ooo,  partly  from  munifioent  private  gifts, 
espedllly  from  Mrs  flearst  and  from  Miss  Cora  Jean  Flood.  The 
fift*wi-ifli  support  of  the  state  has  always  been  generous.  No 
tuition  fee  is  charged  in  the  academic  colleges  to  students 
icsideDt  in  the  state,  and  only  tio-oo  sjuutUy  to  students  from 
without  the  slate.  Tlie  univenity  maintains  about  90  undet- 
giaduate  schoUtshipa,  and  10  graduate  scbolanhipa  and  [ellow- 
ihipa-  All  able-bodied  male  students  are  required  to  take  the 
comes  in  military  science,  uader  instiuctian  by  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  atmy  detailed  for  the  puipoie.  Pbyscal  culture 
and  hygieae  are  preicribed  for  all  men  and  women.  A  state  law 
fbibiib  the  sale  of  liquor  within  one  mOc  of  the  university 
grounds.  To  reaijie  the  Ideal  of  the  university  as  the  bead  ol  tbe 
educational  system  of  the  state,  a  system  of  inspection  of  high  ' 
schools  has  been  developed,  wherel^  schot^  reaching  the  pre- 
scribed standard  are  entitled  to  recommend  their  graduates  for 
admission  to  the  university  without  eiuninitioD.  It  was 
antidpated  st  one  time  that  the  fouadatton  of  the  Lcland 
Stanford  Junior  Univenity  at  Palo  Alto  would  injure  the  stale 
institution  at  Bakeley;  but  in  practice  this  was  not  found  to 
be  the  case;  on  the  contrary,  the  competition  resulted  in  giving 
new  vigour  and  enterprise  to  the  older  university.  Joseph  L* 
Conte  (prefeisar  from  1871  to  1901)  and  Daniel  C,  CUman 
(prevdent  in  1871-1875)  deserve  mention  among  those  foimcHy 
tonnecied  with  the  univeisily.  In  1S99  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 
(b.  1854)  became  ptesidenL  He  had  been  a  graduate  (1S75] 
of  Bmwn  Unlvetiity,  and  was  professor  first  of  comparative 
phllolosy  and  then  of  Creek  at  Cornell  Uaiversityi  his  chief 
fiab\ia\ioce  i!e  Do- iriahiiclu  f/omixalMeeiil  Uiis);  Amiltiy, 
and  HuStepc  vfiU  Applkalum  jiiiaji(iMt((iR87);  Priacifht  ef 
XflnfKaci&niUdSoi);  Tkt  OriaHaalimi oj Hitko  Eiiuiitkn 
in  Uh  l/Hilid  SUUa  (ligy);  Dumyus  and  Imnurleiily  U»^); 
fad  Lift  of  Alauader  Uu  Grtal  (1900).  . 

CAUPASH  and  CALIPBB  (possibly  connected  with  arapvt. 
the  upper  shell  of  a  turtle-) .  the  gelatinous  subB  taoces  in  the  upper 
and  tower  shcUs,  respectively,  ol  the  turtle,  the  calipash  being 
of  a  dull  greenish  and  the  calipee  of  a  light  yellow  colour. 

CAUPH.  CsLD,  or  Khu.it  (Arab.  lUA/a;  the  lengthening 
gf  the  t  is  strictly  incorrect),  litetaJly  "successor,"  "repre- 
sentative," a  title  botne  ori^nally  by  Abu  Bekt,  who,  on  the 
desUi  of  Mahomet,  became  the  dvil  and  idigiDU*  head  9i  tlw 


ite.  In  the  same  sense  tbe  tern  is  used  Id  Um 
Koran  of  both  Adun  and  David  as  the  vicegerents  of  God. 
Ahu  Bekr  and  his  three  (or  lour)  immediate  succenors  are  known 
as  the  "  perfect  "  caliphs;  after  them  the  title  was  borne  by  the 
thirteen  Oraayyad  cUiplu  of  Damascus,  and  subsequently  by 
the  thirty-seven  Abbasid  caliphs  of  Bagdad  whose  dynasty  fell 
before  the  Turks  in  115S.  By  some  rigid  Modems  these  rulen 
wen  regarded  as  only  atnin,  not  caliphs.  There  were  titular 
caliphs  of  Abbasid  descent  In  Egypt  Irom  that  date  till  1517 
when  the  last  caliph  was  captured  by  Sellm  1.  On  the  fall  of  the 
Omayyad  dynasty  at  Daraascua,  the  title  was  assumed  by  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  family  who  ruled  in  Spain  at  Cordova 
(7;S-io30,  and  the  Fatimite  mien  of  Egypt,  who  pntended 

assumed  the  name  (see  FaTunns). 

According  to  tbe  Shi'ite  Moslems,  who  call  the  office  the 
"  imamale  "  or  leadership,  no  caliph  Is  k^timate  nnlcsa  be  is 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Ptopbet.  TIk  Sunoitea  Insist  that  the 
officebelongstothe  tribe  of  Koretsh((^Hish)  to  wbicb  Mahomet 
himself  belonged,  but  this  condition  would  vitiate  the  daim  of 
the  Turkish  sultans,  who  have  held  the  office  since  its  trails 
ferencc  by  the  last  caliph  tn  Selim  1.  According  to  a  tradition 
falsely  ascribed  10  Mahomet,  then  can  be  but  one  caliph  at  1 
time;  should  a  second  be  set  up,  he  must  be  killed,  for  he  "  is 
a  nbeL"     (Sec  Maeokmedaii  IimiTUTiONS.) 

CALIPHATE.'  The  history  of  the  Mahommeoan  nilen  in  the 
East  who  boR  the  title  of  caliph  (;.(.)  fails  naturally  into  three 
main  divisions  :~<a)  The  Gnt  four  caliphs,  the  imnKdiste 
successon  of  Mahnnet;  (b)  Tbe  Omayyad  caliphs;  It)  The 
Abbasid  ciOiphs.  To  these  three  groups  the  pnsent  article  is  coi>- 
fined;  for  the  Western  calipha,  see  SraiH:  Hislary  (and  minor 
articles  such  as  AutOBADES,  ALitoiAvmts] ;  lor  the  Egyptian 
caliphs  ICC  Ecypt:  Hillary  (|  Mahomnedan)  and  FsTOOTia. 
The  history  of  Arabia  proper  w^  be  found  under  Akasu:  fistfpry. 


his  "  njiresentative."    The  choice  lay  w; 

Medina;  so  much  wu  understood ;  but  whom  we 

choose?    Tbe  natives  of  Medina  believed  tbemsclve 


in  their  Ol 


one  of  themelves.  But  the  Emigrants  (sec 
theit  opposing  claims,  and  with  success,  having  biought  into 
the  town  a  consdeiable  number  of  outside  Moslems,  so  as  la 
terrorise  tbe  nun  of  Medina,  who  besides  were  still  divided  into 
two  parties.  Tbn  Emigranli'  leading  spirii  was  Omar;  be  did. 
not,  however,  cause  homage  to  be  paid  to  himself,  but  to  Abu 
Bekr,  the  friend  and  father-in-law  of  the  Pr(f>het. 

Tbe  aflair  would  not  have  gone  on  so  smoothly,  had  not  the 
opportune  defection  of  the  Arabians  put  a  stop  to  the  inward 
sdiism  which  threatened.  Islam  suddenly  found  itself  once 
mon  limited  to  the  community  of  Medina;  only  Mecca  and 
T*if  (T*yef)  remained  true.  The  Bedouins  were  wiUing  enough 
to  pray.  Indeed,  hut  leas  willing  10  pay  taaes;  their  defection, 
as  might  have  been  eipected,  was  a  politics!  movemeDt.'  None 
the  less  was  it  a  revolt  from  Islam,  for  here  the  political  society 
and  the  religious  an  identical  A  peculiar  compliment  to 
Mahomet  was  involved  in  the  fact  that  the  leaden  of  the  rebellion 
in  the  various  districts  did  not  pose  as  princes  and  kinp,  but  as 
prophets;  in  this  appeared  to  lie  the  secret  of  Islam's  success. 

1.  Riipi  ol  Aba  Btb. — Abu  Bekr  proved  himself  quite  equal 
to  the  perilous  situation.  In  the  first  place,  he  allowed  the 
expedition  against  the  Creeks,  already  arranged  by  Mahomet, 
quietly  to  set  out,  limiting  himsell  lor  the  time  to  the  defence 
of  Medina.    On  Ibe  ntum  of  the  army  he  proceeded  to  attack 
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the  Rbdi.    IV  boljr  ipUt  cf  Iibm  kept  the  men  of  Mediiw 
logctber.  aod  Inipiicd  in  tbem  an  tU-ibeoibiiic  ul  [oi  the 
liMti  the  Anibs  u  a  whole  bad  no  other  b«nd  of  unios  mi 
better  lotim  oI  bupinlion  thas  individual  intcnet    Ai 
to  be  eipected,  they  were  wtmtedi  elertn  imaU  flying  coin 
<i  the  Moilcini,  lent  out  in  various  diiectiou,  luSnd  to  q 
the  revolt   Thcue  who  >ubtmtc«l  veie  (ottbintli  received  t 
into  favouii  thue  who  penevend  In  tebelliQa  were  punished 
irlth  death.   The  majority  accordin^y  convotcd,  tlie  otutinite 
irere  eitiipated.     In  yamama  {Ydnaina)  only  «u  thin  a 
wveiegtnij^;  the  Band  Qanlla  under  ihdr  prophet  Mouilima 
fought  bravely,  but  here  also  Islam  triumphed. 

Xlu  internal  consolidation  ai  Islam  in  Arabia  waa, 
say,  brought  about  by  its  difiuuon  abroad.  The 
agaioit  tile  border  countries  which  Mahomet  had  already 
inaugurated,  was  the  best  meana  for  mating  the 
popular  atoong  the  Arabs,  for  opportunity  wat 
time  afforded  for  fining  rich  booty.  Ilie  nu 
organiied  hy  Idam.  but  the  '""■*^  were  induced  to  Jala 
quite  other  than  rcli^ous  motives.  Nor  wsa  this  by  any  meana 
the  first  occasion  on  whidi  ilia  Arabian  ^ddim  had  overflowed; 
once  and  agijn  in  loniier  times  tmigtant  rmms  of  Bedouins 
had  settled  aa  the  bocdm  of  the  wiidemcss.  Tliii  had  laic 
happened  in  coiueqnence  (d  the  «nnti  wliidt  deetroycd  the 
prosperity  of  the  old  Sabion  ""r*™"    At  that  tioM  the  imall 

and  eaittni  borderlands  of  cuUivatlan;  these  now  pnaented 
to  Moalem  conqueri  it*  neaieat  and  nataial  gotL  But  inssinnch 
aa  Hiia  wai  intilect  to  the  Peoian*,  and  Eastcni  Palestiae  to 
the  Cieeks,  the  aonexatloB  of  tiw  AraUsiu  Involnd  the  exten- 
sion of  tite  war  beyond  the  Unit*  of  Arabia  to  a  Mng^le  with 
the  two  great  pnwen  (a*a  furlher  Aaaata:  Hiilaty). 

After  tlte  fubjnption  of  middle  and  north^utcra  Arabia. 
Kh^  b.  atW^ld  pmteedtd  by  ecder  o[  the  caliph  Co  the 
conquest  of  the  districts  on  the  lower  Euphrates.  Thence  he 
was  aummoncd  to  Syris,  where  hostilities  had  also  broken  out. 
Damascus  fell  late  in  the  summer  of  Ajj.  and  on  the  loth  of 
August  6]6  was  lou^t  ttie  great  dediive  battle  on  the  Hletomai 
(Varmuk),  which  caused  the  emperor  Heradius  (g.e.)  finally  to 
aband™  Syria.'  Left  to  thcnuelves,  the  Cbnitians  hence- 
forward defended  themselves  only  in  isolated  cases  in  the  fbrtihed 
dties;  for  the  most  part  they  witcesteil  the  disappeannce  of 

also  carried  on  agoinst  the  FerBiani  In  Irak,  uosuccesifully  at 
first,  until  the  tide  lumed  at  the  battle  of  Kadisiya  (Kadessii, 
Qldislys)  (end  of  637).  In  consequence  of  the  defeat  which 
they  heie  sustained,  the  Fenians  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
western  portion  of  their  empire  and  limit  thenuelves  to  Iran 
IHoper.  The  Moslems  made  tbcmseives  maiten  of  Cteaiphon 
(Madiln),  the  residence  of  the  SassaDids  on  the  Tigris,  snd 
conquered  in  the  immediately  following  years  the  country  of 
the  two  rivets.  la  639  the  atmies  of  Syria  and  Irak  -were  face 
to  face  in  Mesopotamia.  In  a  short  time  they  had  taken  from 
the  Aryans  all  the  prindpil  old  Semitic  lands — Palestine,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  A»yria  and  Babylonia.  To  these  was  soon  added 
Egypt,  which  waa  oveitun  with  little  difficulty  by  'Amr  ibn.el- 
Ass  {?.».)  in  640.  (See  Ecypt;  Hulory,  i  Mahommedan.) 
This  completed  the  circle  of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  wilderness 
of  Arabia;  within  these  limits  annexation  wss  practicable  and 
naltini!,  a  repetition  indeed  of  what  bad  often  previously  OSS' 
curred.  The  kkigdoms  of  Ghassan  and  Hira,  advanced  posts 
hitherto,  now  became  the  beadquBiters  of  the  Arabs;  the  new 
empire  had  its  centres  on  the  one  bond  at  Damascus,  on  the 
other  hand  at  Kufa  and  Ba^ra,  the  two  Dewly-fousded  dties  in 
the  region  of  old  Babylonia.  The  capital  of  Islam  continned 
indeed  for  a  while  to  bo  Medina,  but  bcmd  the  Hejai  [Hijii)  and 
the  whole  of  Arabia  proper  lay  quite  on  the  outakirt  of  affain. 

The  ease  with  which  the  native  populations  of  the  con- 
qneted  districts,  eiduilvely  or  prevuiliogly  Christian,  adapted 
themselves  to  the  new  rule  is  very  striking.  Their  nationality  had 

'  De  Go^  Ulmtira  SkiO.  H  i*  (inf.  on"*-  No  1  (and  ed.. 
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been  broken  long  ago,  bm  Intilnsinlly  it  wa*  DOK  dcady  allied 
to  the  Arabian  than  to  tlie  Greek  or  htsian.  Their  religioDa 
sympathy  with  the  West  was  serMualy  impaired  ^  dogmatic 
controversies;  from  Islam  they  might  at  any  rate  hope  for 
toleration,  even  though  their  viewi  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  tbedogy  <i  ^  empeni  of  the  day.  The  lapse  of  the 
masMs  ftom  Chtistiamty  to  Islam,  however,  which  took  place  * 
during  the  first  century  after  the  conquest,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  lact  that  in  reality  they  had  no  inward  relation 
to  tlie  gospel  at  all.  They  changed  their  creed  merely  to  scqoitw 
the  rights  and  privilege*  of  Moslem  dtliens.  In  no  ca*e  were 
they  compelled  to  do  so;  indeed  the  Omayyid  calipha  saw 
with  displeasure  the  diminishing  procseds  of  the  poll-tax  derived 
fiDm  thdr  Christian  subjects  [>ee  MAHOioiiDaH  Immnnioirg). 

It  would  have  been  a  great  advantage  for  the  solidity  of  the 
Arabian  enqiire  if  it  had  confined  itself  within  the  limits  of  those 
old  Semitic  lands,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  Egypt.  But  the 
PenianB  were  not  so  ready  as  the  Grsekt  to  give  up  the  oonteat; 
they  did  not  rest  until  the  Moslems  had  subjugated  the  wlu^e 
of  the  SBssanid  empire,  Ihe  most  imporUint  event  In  the 
protracted  war  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  Iran,  was  the  battle  ' 
of  Nehlwend  in  641^  the  most  obitiDate  resistance  was  ofleied 
by  Perais  proper,  snd  especially  by  the  capital,  Inakbr  (Perse- 
polls).  In  the  end,  all  the  nuroeious  and  partly  autonomooa 
provinces  of  the  Sssianid  empire  fell,  one  after  the  other,  lota 
tlie  hands  of  the  Moslems,  and  the  young  king.  Yaidegerd  III. 
(7.1,),  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  farthest  corrter  of  hisroilm 
where  he  fame  to  a  miserable  end."  But  it  was  long  before  the 
Iranians  ieamed  to  aaepi  the  situation.  Unhke  the  Christians 
of  western  Asia,  they  had  a  vigorous  focling  of  national  pride 
based  upon  glorious  memories  and  e^iedally  upon  a  ehutch 
having  a  CDnnexion  of  the  dosesl  kind  with  ttie  state.  Internal 
disturbances  of  s  icli|jona  and  pobtical  character  and  extemat 
diSBsIen  had  long  ago  shattered  the  empire  of  the  Saasaidda 
indeed,  but  the  Iranians  had  not  yet  lost  their  patriotism.  They 
were  Gating,  in  fsct,  agiUnst  the  despised  and  hated  Arabs, 
in  defence  of  their  liolieM  possessiora,  thdr  nationality  and 
thdr  faith.  Their  subjeciion  wss  only  eitemal.  nor  did  Islam 
ever  succeed  in  assimilating  them  as  the  Syrian  Christians  went 
assimilated.  Even  when  in  piucess  of  time  they  did  swept  the 
religion  of  the  prophet,  they  leavened  it  thoroughly  with  their 
own  peculiar  leaven, and,  espedally,  deprived  it  of  the  practical 
politicsl  and  nationBl  character  which  It  had  assumed  after  the 
flight  to  Medina.  To  the  Arabian  state  they  were  always  ■ 
thorn  in  the  flesh;  it  was  they  who  hiiped  most  to  break  upita 
inlemal  order,  and  it  wss  from  them  also  that  it  at  last  received 
its  outward  death-blow.  The  fall  of  the  Omayyads  was  their 
woric.  and  with  the  Omsyyids  tell  the  Arabian  emjnre. 

1.  Eript  0/  Omor,— Abu  Bekr  died  after  a  short  rdgn  on  the 
sand  of  August  634,  snd  ss  a  nutter  of  course  was  succeeded  by 
Omar.  To  Omar's  ten  years'  Caliphate  belong  foe  the  nunt  part 
the  great  conquests.  Me  himself  did  not  take  the  bdd  but 
Bemaioed  In  Medina  with  the  eictption  of  fais  visit  to  Syria  in 
638;  he  never,  however,  suffered  the  reins  Co  slip  from  hi* 
grasp,  ao  powerful  was  the  influence  of  his  personality  and  the 

"~' lUnity  of  feeling.    His  political  insight  Is  ibown 

'  ■■ '' lured  to  limit  the  indefinite  exlension 

,  10  maintain  and  strengthen  the  national 

the  commooweallh  of  Islam,*  and  especially 

.  order  in  it*  internal  aSaita.    The  saying 

Jich  he  began  his  reign  will  never  grow  antiquated; 

" shall  be  in  my  sight 


Arabian  charac 


the  strongest,  until  I  have  vindicated  for  him  his  rights; 
him  that  is  strongest  will  I  treat  ss  the  weakest,  until  he  com' 


the  weakest,  until  he  co 
difieri_KeBalidhurijos.    The  threnology  of  the 
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«ith  Chi  Um."     Afla  the  ulmliiiMiatioa  ot  juiUce  he  diiwted 

toHuds  fiiuDcwl  quntioDs^-thc  incidcnu  of  uulian  ia  t£e 
canquBcd  taiiloiici,'  tad  the  applicitiaa  of  the  vut  icMuim 
vhidi  pound  ioUi  the  ticaiuiy  at  Mntini.  Ii  ipusi  not  be 
braughE  A^nst  him  aa  a  penauJ  icproacb,  thai  in  doding  with 
theae  he  icled  on  Ihc  piinciple  that  the  Mo&lenu  wen  the  chu- 
teKdptuii.krerso(  all  the  rest  oi  the  volld.  But  he  bad  to  ttose 
by  his  deaUi  for  the  fauJto[  bit  aystem.  Id  the  mosque  at  Mc^ha 
he  was  tubbed  by  a  Eulan  workiQUi  and  died  in  Novtmbrt  644. 
3.  Kiit'  of  Oiiwiai.—Btfort  bis  death  Omac  bad  nonunaltd 
MI  of  the  leading  Mohajir  (EmitmnU)  nbo  (hould  chooie  the 
caliph  from  among  tleDnelvei — Olhiaaa.  All,  Zobtii,  Tillja. 
Sa'db.AbiWaqql4,  andAbdanabmlnb.  Auf.  The  last- aamed 
decUncd  lo  be  ■  c»adidate,  and  decided  the  election  in  favoni 
of  Othnun.  Undei  Ibii  weak  uveicign  the  govtminenl  o! 
UUm  fell  entirely  inlo  the  hands  of  the  Korciah  nobility.  We 
have  already  seen  thai  Mahornet  bimvlf  prepared  the  way  tot 
Ihh  tJanfereiMie;  Abu  Bekr  and  Oinaj 


the  precedeni 


Id  thiulting  that 
p  beloagcd  to  tbetn  u  of  right. 
jy  cf  Omar,  they  were  mucEful  is  appn>- 
vci  the  lucMuion  to  the  Prophet  They 
claims  on  the  undeniable  pijoiiiy  of  tbeii 
Ii,  but  ihcy  abo  appealed  to  their  blood 
le  Piophet  ai  a  conoboratiDn  of  Iheir  right 
.  and  the  tiei  of  blood  connected  ibem  with 
1  in  general.  In  point  of  fact  Ibey  felt  a  closer  con- 
.  these  than,  loreninple,  with  the  natives  of  Medina; 
not  been  expelled  by  faith.*  The  lupremacy  of  the 
naturally  furnished  the  means  of  transition  to  tbe 
7  of  the  Meccan  aristocracy.  Othman  did  all  id  bis 
power  to  press  forward  this  development  of  affain.  He  belonged 
10  tbe  foremost  faoiily  of  Mecca,  the  Omayyads,  and  that  be 
thould  favour  his  relationa  and  the  Koreish  as  a  whole,  in  every 
poidbleiiay,  seemed  to  him  a  mailer  of  courae.  Every  position 
oi  inluence  and  emotunient  was  as^gikcd  to  thcin:  they  Ihem- 
■tlveiboastlngly  oiled  the  ImtwrUnt  province  of  Irafc  the  garden 
of  Konish.  Id  truth,  the  enticeempiiE  bad  become  that  garden. 
Kor  Wat  it  nnreasonable  that  from  the  Mcdariiaiion  of  Islam 
the  chief  advantage  should  be  reaped  by  those  who  best  knew 
the  werU.  Such  were  beyond  aH  doubt  the  patricians  of  Mecca, 
ud  alter  them  iho«  of  Tlif,  people  like  lUiUid  b.  al-WaBd, 
Amr-ibn-el-Ass.  'Abdalllh  b.  abl  Sarh,  Moghlm  h.  Sho'ha,  and, 
abova  alt,  old  Abu  Solitn  with  Ms  son  Moawiya. 

Against  the  rising  tide  of  worldllnesa  an  opposition,  however, 
now  began  to  appear.  It  vai  led  by  what  may  be  called  tbe 
Ipirilual  noblesse  of  Isbiin,  which,  >I  distinguisfted  from  tbe 
heredilarr  nohiHty  of  Mecca,  might  abo  be  designated  as  the 
ftobility  of  merit,  consisting  of  tbe  "  Defender!"  (Amur),  and 
npedilly  of  the  Emigcast)  who  had  lent  themselves  to  tbe 
ekvalinn  of  lb«  Koreish,  hot  by  no  meanj  with  the  intention 
of  allowing  tbemselvea  thereby  to  be  effaced.  The  opposition 
was  Iwaded  by  Ali.  Zobair,  Talha,  both  as  leading  men  among 
the  Emigrants  and  as  disappointed  caadidates  for  the  Csljphate. 
Their  motiveJ  were  pmely  selfish^  not  God's  came  but  their 
own.  not  religion  but  power  and  pretermcnl,  were  what  they 
MMi^t.'  Their  party  was  a  miied  one.  To  it  belonged  the  men 
of  real  piety,  who  (aw  with  displeasure  the  promolioTi  to  the 
firat  places  in  the  eommonwcalth  of  the  great  lords  who  had 
■ctnaUy  done  nothing  for  Islam,  and  had  joined  themselves  to 
itonhralthelastnoDenL  But  Ihemajorily  were  merely  a  band 

'  NtUtkt,  Tatn  nfi.    To  Omar  is  due  also 

ol  the  Era  of  tbe  Flight  (Heiira). 
'  Even  in  the  Ifa  of  the  ilaio  at  the  baltle  oi 

£Rii«i!uicd  fnm'lhe mmof'MediiH.     ™"" 

•  It  was  Ibi  saBwoppDiitlBn  of  Iheapbitual  to  the  aeeular  nobility 
Ihal  aflervaidaibowcd  itielf  in  the  revolt  of  the  lacTBl  dtiet  against 
the  Omayyada.  The  movement  Irlucnphed  with  ibe  elevation  of  the 
Abbaslds  to  the  throne.  But.  that  the  sj^rilual  nobility  wsi  KthiinD 
not  for  principtcbut  forpcnonaladvaniuewmflasBp«rTniin  Ali^ 
hoiiillliesaiainstZohairaBdTalbaasiathatollheA&buidsa^nu 
tbefoUowinefAU. 


eicepi  in  Syrto,  » 
Sofiln  (see  below),  carried  on  a  1 
The  movement  was  most  merge 
ultimate  aim  waa  the  depoailioT 


withotit  view*,  wboK  aim  vu  a  change  not  ef  lyitai, 
persons  in  Iheir  own  Interest.    Eveiywhere  in  the  pro- 
as agiution  against  the  caliph  and  his  govemort, 
'   CDUiJD,  Moawiya.  son  of  Abu 

ic  in  Irak  and  in  Egypt.  Its 
of  Othman  in  favour  of  AU, 
cae  relationship  to  the  Prophet 
•eemed  to  give  him  tbe  best  claim  to  the  Caliphate.  Even  ihca 
there  weic  enthuaiuts  who  beld  him  to  be  a  sort  oi  Messiah. 

The  malcontenti  sought  to  gain  Ibeij  end  by  force.  In  band* 
they  came  from  the  pmvint«s  to  Medina  to  wring  concession* 

from  tbe  Indus  and  Oius  to  tbe  Atlantic,  had  no  troops  at  hand 
in  Medina.  He  propiliated  the  mulitbeera  by  concessions,  but  as 
soon  as  they  had  gone,  he  let  matter)  renime  theic  old  course. 
Thus  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse.  In  the  folloiring  year 
(6;e)  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  came  once  more  from  Egypt  and 
Irak  to  Medina  with  a  mon  numerous  following;  and  the  caliph 
again  tried  the  jllan  of  making  promises  which  he  did  not  intend 
to  keep.  But  (he  rebel*  cau^t  him  in  a  flagrant  breach  of  his 
word,*  and  mw  demanded  his  abdication,  bfajeging  him  in  bis  own 
house, where  he  was  defended  byafew  faithful  suhjecli.  As  ho 
would  not  yield,  they  at  last  look  the  building  by  storm  and  pat 
him  to  death,  an  old  man  of  eighty.  Hia  death  in  the  act  of 
maintaining  his  rights  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  his  botise  and 
of  corresponding  disadvantage  to  the  enemy. 

4.  RtitK  of  ,<(i.— Controversy  as  to  the  Inhetitance  at  once 
arose  among  the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  Tlte  mass  of  the 
mutineeia  summoned  AU  to  the  Caliphate,  and  eompdlsl  even 
Talha  and  Zohair  lo  do  him  homage.  But  soon  these  two, 
along  wilh  Ayesha,  the  mother  of  the  faithful,  wbo  had  an  old 
grudge  against  Ali,  succeeded  in  '"■^-^g  their  escape  to  Ink, 
wheie  at  Bafta  they  mised  Ihe  standard  of  rebellion.  Ali  in 
point  (rf  fact  had  no  real  right  to  the  succession,  and  moteovei 
was  apparently  actuated  doi  by  piely  but  by  ambition  and  the 
desire  of  power,  so  that  men  of  penetration,  even  although  tliey 
condemned  OthmaD's  method  oi  govcinment,  yet  refuted  to 
recogniie  bis  successor.  The  pew  caliph,  however,  found  means 
of  dispoung  of  their  opposition,  and  at  the  battle  of  tbe  Camel, 
fought  at  Basra  in  November  656.  TaUw  and  Zobait  were  slain, 
and  Ayeaha  was  taken  prisoner. 

But  even  so  Ali  had  not  secured  peace.  With  the  nunier  of 
Othman  ibe  dynastic  principle  gained  tbe  twofcdd  advantage  of  a 
legitimate  cry— that  of  vengeance  lor  the  blood  ol  tbe  grey-haired 
caliph  and  a  distinguished  champHm,  the  governor  Moawiya, 
whose  position  in  Syria  was  impregnable.  Tbe  ketnel  of  his 
suh5ects  consisted  of  genuine  Arabs,  not  only  recent  immigranls 
along  wilh  Islam,  but  also  old  settlers  who,  through  contact 
with  the  Roman  etnpire  and  the  Christian  church,  had  became  to 
»me  extent  dviliied.  Ilirough  the  Ghassanids  these  latter 
had  becoDM  habituated  to  monarchical  government  and  loyal 
obedience,  and  loi  a  long  lime  much  better  order  had  prevailed 
amon^t  them  than  elsewhere  in  Arabia.  Syria  was  the  proper 
soil  for  the  rise  ol  an  Arabian  kingdom,  and  Moawiya  was  just 
the  man  to  make  use  of  the  situatiorL  He  cxlubiled  Othtnan'a 
blood-stained  garment  in  the  n»aque  at  Damaacui.  and  Incited 

All's  position  in  Kula  waa  mudi  les*  advantageous.     The 

popubilionol  Irak  waaalready  mined  up  wilh  Persian  clement*;  it 
fluctuated  greatly,  and  waa  largely  compcsed  of  fresh  immigrants, 
islam  hadils  headquarters  here;  K.ufa and  Ba*ra  were  the  home 


political  movement.     Thn  movemer 
10  the  Caliphate,  but  yet  it  did  « 


it  was  that  had  raised  Ali 
really  take  any  personal 
im  a  less  tiustworthy  and 
art  tnan  oia  toe  conservative  and  secular 
the  Omayyads,      Moawiya  could  either 


ol  Ihc  obedimra  of  l>is  nAJtcU.  All,  aa  tbc  oilier  fund,  tu 
uiubke  to  CDDvat  esthuiUtm  for  the  principle  irucribed  on  hii 
bvuTCT  into  cuthuilasm  for  hk  perfoD.  It  vai  necesuy  th&t 
he  should  Accommodate  hjouelf  ttt  the  vrufae«  of  his  supporters, 
which,  however,  wen  inconsiaunt.  They  compelJed  him 
luddenjy  Co  hmk  oS  the  battle  of  Sifiin,  which  he  wis  apparently 
on  the  point  of  gaining  over  Moawiya,  because  the  Syrians 
fastened  copies  of  the  Koran  to  their  lances  to  denote  that  not 

furlfaerbdow.B.i;  also  All).  But  Ln  yielding  to  the  will  of  the 
^d  the  diqjieuure  of  tbc  minority,  the 


tod  regarded  All's  entering  int 
denial  of  the  filth.  When  the  n 
rcnimed,  the  Khaiijites  refused  t 
■      'i  the  fi    - 


g  thee. 


my  of  Isli 


follow  Al 


,  and  he  had 


sticceedcd  in  disposing  oi  them  without  difficulty  at  the 
Nahrawin,  but  in  hia  aucceia  be  lost  the  soul  of  his  lollQwing. 
For  they  were  the  true  champions  of  the  theocratic  jmndple; 
through  their  ehminatioa  it  became  dear  that  the  struggle  had  in 
no  sense  anything  to  do  with  the  cause  of  God,  All's  defeat  was 
a  foregone  conclusion,  once  teligioila  entbuliasm  had  failed  himi 
the  secular  rcwnrcei  at  the  dt^iosal  of  hil  advenariea  were  fat 
saperior.  Fotlunstely  for  him  be  vu  muidcRd  (end  of  January 
£6i),  Iheieby  po<thumou<ly  attaining  »a  impoltantc  in  the  eyes 
ol  a  Urge  patt  of  the  Mihoauuedaa  world  (Shl't)  which  he  had 
never  poucued  during  tu>  life. 

B, — IbE  Ohaytad  Dynaut 
SmumarytfPriadiuilfntmailt, — The  conquest  of  Mecca  had 
been  of  the  greatest  importance  (a  the  Prophet,  not  only  because 
Islam  thus  obtained  possession  of  this  important  dty  with  its 
famous  sanctuary,  but  above  all  because  hia  late  adversaries 
were  at  last  compelled  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  Envoy  of  God. 
Among  these  there  weie  many  men  of  great  ability  and  influence, 
and  he  wss  so  eager  10  conciliate  them  or,  as  the  Arabic  er- 
preuinn  has  it,  "  to  mellow  their  hearts  "  by  concessions  and 
gifts,  that  his  loyal  helpers  C^nisr)  at  Medina  became  dissatisfied 
and  could  only  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  it. 
Mahomet  was  a  practical  man^  he  reallxed  that  the  growing 
state  needed  tliilful  adminiitnton,  and  that  such  were  found  in 
much  grenlfr  number  among  the  antagonists  of  yesterday  llian 
among  the  honest  citiiens  of  Medina.  The  mint  irapoitant 
positions,  such  as  the  governorships  ol  Mecca  and  Yemen,  were 
entnuled  to  men  of  the  Omayyad  house,  or  that  of  the  MahhzQm 
md  other  Koreishite  families.  Abu  Bekr  followed  the  Prophet's 
example.  In  the  great  revolt  of  the  Arabic  tribes  after  the 
death  of  Mohamet,  and  in  the  invason  of  Irak  and  Syiil  by  the 
Moslems,  the  plincipal  generals  belonged  to  them.    Omar  did 

Yaatd,  the  son  of  Abu  SoGln,  and  after  his  death,  his  brother 
Moawiya  as  governor  of  Syria,  and  assigned  the  province  of  Egypt 
to  Amr-ibo.cl-Ass  ('Amr  b.  kf).  It  is  even  surprising  to  find 
anungtheleadingmensofewof  IhebouKOf  lU9bim,the  nearest 
family  of  the  Prophet.  The  puuled  Moslem  doctors  eiplain 
this  fact  on  the  ground  that  the  Iliahiiniles  were  regarded  as  too 
noble  to  hold  onilnaiy  administrative  offices,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  spared  at  Medina,  where  their  counsel  was  re<iuired 
in  all  important  alfsira.  There  is,  however,  a  tradition  In  which 
All  himself  colls  the  Omayyods  bom  rulers.  As  long  IS  Omar 
lived  opposition  waa  silenl.  But  Othman  had  not  the  Ittong 
personality  of  hia  predecessor,  and,  althou^  he  practically 
adhered  to  the  policy  ol  Omar,  he  was  accused  of  favtniring  the 
membeis  of  his  own  family— the  caliph  belonged  hlmseli  to  the 
house  of  Omayy  a — at  the  erpenie  of  the  Hashimittf  and  the  An&or, 
The  jcolousy  of  the  latter  two  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  the 
govemonhip  and  military  commands  hod  become  not  only  much 
moTj  important,  btit  also  much  mom  lucrative,  whUe  power  and 
money  again  procured  many  adherents.  The  truly  devout 
Moslems  on  the  other  hsnd  were  scandalized  by  the  growing 
luxury  which  reloiej  the  austere  morals  ol  the  first  Moslemi, 
and  this  also  was  imputed  to  Olhmon. 


We  thus  BM  how  the  power  of  the  h«ise  of  Omayya  developed 

itself,  and  how  then  arose  against  ft  on  opposition,  which  led  in 
the  &st  place  to  the  murder  of  Othman  and  the  Caliphate  of  Ati, 
and  furthermore,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Omayyad 
caliphs,  repeatedly  to  dangerous  outbreaks,  culminating  in  the 
great  catastrt^be  which  placed  the  Abbosids  on  the  throne. 
The  ekments  of  this  opposition  were  ol  very  various  hinds^ — 
(i)  The  old-fashioDed  Modems,  sons  ol  the  Amor  and  UnUjir, 
who  had  been  Mahomet's  first  companions  and  supporters,  and 
could  not  bear  the  thau^l  th«t  the  sous  of  the  old  enemies  of  the 
Prophet  in  Mecca,  whom  they  nicknamed  fale^t  (freedmen), 
should  he  la  control  of  the  imamite,  which  carried  with  it  Ibe 
management  of  affairs  bath  dvil  and  leligious.  This  parly  waa 
in  the  foreground,  chiefiy  in  the  fits!  petiod.  (i)  The  partisan* 
of  All,  the  Shi'a  (Shl'ites),  who  in  proportion  at  thdr  infiuence 
with  the  Arabs  declined,  contrived  to  strengthen  it  by  obtaining 
the  support  of  the  non-Arabic  Moslems,  aided  theteto,  eapedolly 
in  the  latter  period,  by  the  Abhaaids,  who  at  the  dedaiw 
moment  succeeded  in  seizing  the  supreme  power  for  themsdveL 
(j)  The  Kharijites,  who,  in  qute  of  the  heavy  losses  they  sus- 
tained at  the  hands  of  All,  maintained  their  power  by  gtining 
new  adherents  from  among  those  austere  Moslems,  who  held  both 
Omayyods  ood  Alids  os  usurpers,  and  have  often  been  colled,  Tu>t 
unjustly,  the  Puritans  of  Islam.  (4)  The  non-Arabic  Moslemi, 
«l»i«n  tbcir  conversion  10  Islam,  had  put  thcmsdves  under  the 
patronage  of  Anbic  families,  and  w«e  therefore  called  maula^ 
{dieoia).  These  were  not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  alio,  in 
virtue  of  the  peisiitency  of  their  bwtiliiy,  the  most  dangerous. 
The  Largest  and  strangest  group  of  these  were  the  Persians,  who, 
before  the  conquest  of  lialc  fay  the  Moslems,  were  the  ruling  dais 
of  that  country,  so  that  Persian  was  the  dominant  languoge. 
With  them  all  malcontents,  in  particular  the  Shi'itea,  found 
support^  by  them  the  dynasty  of  the  Omsyyods  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Arabs  was  finally  overthrown.  To  thoe 
dements  of  discord  we  must  add.-— (i)  That  the  Arabs,  Dotwith- 
lUnding  the  bond  of  bUm  that  united  ihem,  maintained  Ihdi 
old  tribol  institutions,  and  therewith  thnr  old  lends  and  lactions; 
[1}  that  the  old  tntagonism  between  Ma'aditea'  (original 
northern  tribes)  and  Yemenites  (origiiial  southern  tribes), 
accentuated  by  the  jealsusy  between  the  Meccans.  who  bdonged 
to  the  former,  and  the  Mediniani,  who  belonged  to  the  btter 
division,  gave  rise  to  perpetual  conflicts;  (j)  that  more  than  one 
dangerous  p:^IcDder^-some  of  them  of  the  rdgulng  fatnSy 
itself— contended  with  the  caliph  for  the  sovereignty,  and  must 
be  crushed  m^it  (rw  aHlt.  It  is  only  by  the  detailed  enumera- 
tion of  these  opposing  forces  that  we  cin  form  an  idea  of  the 
heavy  task  that  lay  before  the  Prince  of  the  Believers,  and  of  the 
amount  of  tact  and  ability  nhich  his  position  demanded. 

The  description  of  the  leign  of  the  Omayyods  is  eitmndy 
difhculL  Never  perhaps  his  the  system  of  undermim'ng 
authority  by  continual  slandering  been  applied  on  sudi  a  hcafe  as 
by  the  Alids  and  the  Abbaiids,  The  Omayyads  were  accused  by 
their  numerous  misuonaries  of  every  imaginable  vice;  in  thdr 
hands  Islam  wis  not  ssfe;  it  would  be  a  godly  work  to  eitiipate 
them  from  the  earth.  Wbea  the  Abbuids  bad  occupied  the 
throne,  they  pursued  this  policy  to  its  logicsl  canclualon.  But 
not  content  with  having  exterminated  the  hited  rulers  themselve*, 
they  carried  their  hostility  to  a  further  point.  The  offlcUl 
history  of  the  Omayyads,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  is 
coloured  by  Abbosid  feding  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can 
scarcdy  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false.  An  example  of  this 
occurs  at  the  outset  in  the  assertion  that  Moawiya  deliberaidy 
refnined  from  marching  10  the  help  of  Othman,  and  indeed  that 
it  wss  with  secret  joy  that  he  heard  of  the  fatal  result  of  the  plot. 
The  facts  seem  to  contradict  this  view.  When,  ten  weeks  before 
the  murder,  some  hundreds  of  men  came  to  Aledina  from  Egypt 
and  Irak,  pretending  thatlheywereonlheirpilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
but  wanted  to  bring  before  the  caliph  their  complaints  against 
his  vicegerents,  nobody  could  hove  the  slightest  suspidnn  that 
the  life  of  the  coliph  was  in  danger;  indeed  h  was  only  during 
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tbe  fcw  dtjn  llut  Othrain  mi  bcdiged  in  Wa 
flmttgcr  bvouu  <^ivwul  If  the  cmlipb  then,  u 
tell.  Mat  ■  rataaage  to  Hoiwiyi  for  hdp,  hii  dkii 
have  Affomplubed  hali  tlie  journey  to  Dmmi 
cilaltnipbe  loot  plare.  Tbere  u  no  real  leuo 
the  piinfu]  newi  fell  on  Moiwiyi  uneipeclHlly,  inn  tut  ne,  u 
Dughtje^t  trptraentative  of  the  Omiyyad  bouse,  nginSed  u  hii 
own  the  du^  of  avenging  the  crime.  He  could  not  but  view  A£ 
in  tbe  light  of  an  accomplice,  because  if,  aa  be  protested,  Ite  did 
iwtabctl]iemardeRn,yctbett«litfat«uiidtrb^piotaciiDn.  An 
■ckBowledgmml  of  All  u>  calipb  by  Uoiwiya  before  be  bad 
deired  Iiimiclf  from  suipidoo  ttst  ihcnfore  quite  inponfble. 

I.  Tlu  Ram  if  iToffwiya,— Moimya,  wm  of  ibe  well-koown 
HeccancbiefAbuSoSJ,n,tnbraced  Islam  togclbet with  his  falbrr 
and  his  bnlher  Yadd,  when  the  Prophet  CDnqucrcd  Mecca,  and 
«■*,  like  them,  tnalcd  with  the  gristnt  dislinction.  He  wm  even 
ciHMcn  to  be  oneot  the  Kcretaries  of  Mihcmicl.  Wh«  Aba  Bekt 
teni  bis  troops  toe  the  coicpiest  oF  Syria,  Yadd,  the  eldest  son  ol 
Abu  Sofiln,  held  one  of  the  chief  commands,  with  Moawiya  u 
his  L'eutenanL  In  the  year  639  Omar  oamed  him  governor  of 
Damascus  and  Palestine;  Olhman  added  to  this  foovinR  the 
Donb  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  To  him  was  coinTnllted  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Byzantine  emperor,  which  he 
onntinued  with  energy,  at  first  only  on  land,  but  later,  when  the 
caliph  had  at  last  given  in  to  his  urgent  represcntati<His,  at  sea 
also.  In  the  year  J4  (a.d.  655)  was  fought  ofl  the  coast  of  Lycia 
lite  great  naval  battle,  which  because  of  the  great  number  of 
null  has  been  called  "the  mast  fight,"  in  which  the  Greek' 
icet,  commanded  by  the  emperor  Constans  II.  in  person,  was 
Qtteriy  defeated.  Hoawiya  himself  was  not  present,  as  he  was 
conducting  an  attack  (the  result  of  which  we  do  not  know)  on 
Cactttet  in  Cappadoda,  The  Arabic  historians  are  so  entirely 
preoccupied  with  the  internal  events  that  they  have  no  eye  for 
the  war  at  the  frontier.  The  contention  which  Hoawiya  had 
with  Ali  checked  bis  progress  in  the  north. 

Moiwiya  was  a  born  ruler,  and  Syria  wu,  as  we  have  leen,  the 
best  administered  province  nf  the  whde  empire.  He  was  so 
loved  and  honoured  by  his  Syrians  that,  when  be  invited  them 
to  avenge  the  blood  of  OthmiB,  they  replied  unaninHusly,  "  II  i> 
your  part  to  command,  ours  to  obey."  All  was  a  valiant  nun, 
but  had  no  great  talent  ss  a  ralet.  His  army  numbered  a  great 
many  ciilbiitiastic  partisans,  but  among  them  not  a  lew  wise- 
acres; there  were  also  others  o[  doubtful  loyally.  The  battle  at 
SiBiD  (6n),  neu  tbe  Euphrates,  which  lasted  two  months  and 
consisted  principally  in,  sometinicfl  bloody,  skiimrshes,  with 
alienutesucceSB,  ended  by  the  well-known  a^^icfl)  to  the  decision 
of  the  Koran  on  the  put  of  Moawiya.  This  appeal  has  been  called 
by  a  European  scholar  "one  of  the  unworthicst  comedies  of  tbe 
whole  world's  history,"  accepting  the  report  of  very  partial 
Arabic  utiten  that  it  happened  when  the  Syrians  were  on  the 
point  of  losing  tbe  battle.  He  forgot  tha^Ali  himself,  before  the 
Battle  of  the  Camel,  appealed  Ukewise  to  the  decision  of  the 
Koran,  and  began  the  fight  only  when  this  had  been  rejected 
There  is  in  reality  no  room  for  sn^>ecting  Moawiya  of  not  having 
been  in  earnest  when  making  this  appeal;  he  might  well  regret 
that  JBtcmecin*  strife  should  drain  the  forces  which  were  so 
much  wanted  for  the  qnrad  of  Islatn.  That  the  Boolt  of  God 
could  give  a  solution,  even  of  this  arduous  case,  was  doubtless  the 
firm  belief  of  both  parties.  But  even  if  the  appeal  to  the  Koran 
had  been  a  stratagem,  as  Ali  himself  thought,  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  legitimate,  according  to  the  general  views  of  that  time, 
which  hid  been  also  those  of  the  Prophet.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  chief  leader  of  the  Yemenites  in  All's  army,  Ash'ath  b. 
Qils,  knew  beforehand  that  this  appeal  would  be  made.  Cer. 
Ulnty  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  whole  matter. 

On  each  side  an  umfjre  was  ((^inied,  Abu  Mllsl  al-Ash'atI, 
(he  candidate  of  Ash'ath,  on  that  of  Ali,  Amr-Ibn-el-Ass  (f.r.)  on 
that  of  Uoawlya.  The  arbitralon  met  in  the  year  37  U.D.  «sS) 
at  Adhrol),  in  the  south-east  of  Syria,  where  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Castra  described  by  BrOnnow  and  Domiszewsky 
[Dit  Frmntia  jfroMs,  i,  433-463).  Instead  ol  this  place,  the 
■  TheAnba  always  caO  Ihcm  RQm.  it.  Romana 


hblotiani  generally  pal  DOmat-al-Judil,  tbe  biUlcal  Dama, 
now  called  Jauf,  but  thisTests  on  feeble  authority.  The  various 
accounts  about  what  happened  in  this  interview  are  without 
eiception  untrustworthy.  J.  Wellhausen,  in  his  excellent  book 
Cor  voMbAi  JincJt  wirf  leta  5tllH,  has  made  ft  very  probable  that 
the  dedsion  of  the  umjHres  was  that  the  choice  of  Ali  as  cahph 
should  be  cancelled,  and  that  the  task  of  rtomioa  ting  a  successor 
to  Othman  should  be  referred  to  the  council  of  notable  men 
(iMrd),  as  reiwesentiag  tbe  whole  community.  Ali  refusing  to 
submit  la  this  dedsion,  Moawiya  became  tbe  diampion  of  the 
law,  and  IherAy  gained  at  once  considerable  support  for  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  id  which  above  all  he  directed  his  eSorta.    As 

army  of  four  or  five  tfaouiand  men  agaii 
same  time  the  constitutional  party  rose  1  _ 
Mahommed,  ton  ol  Aba  Bdu,  who  had  b 
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in  his  flight,  a»d,BCCOrtfiiig  to  aomKports,  aEwain  the  ikin  of  an 

ass  and  burned. 

Moawiya,  realising  that  Ah  would  lake  all  possible  means  to 
crash  him,  took  his  measures  accordingly.  He  concluded  with 
the  Greeks  a  treaty,  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to  pay  a  large 
sumof  money  annually  on  condition  thai  the  emperor  should  ^ve 
him  hoetagea  as  a  pledge  for  fbe  maintenance  of  peace.  Ali, 
however,  bad  first  Id  deal  with  the  insunvction  oi  the  Kharijite^ 
who  condemned  the  ari)ltratiDO  which  followed  the  battle  of  Siffin 
as  a  deed  of  infidcGly.  and  demanded  that  Ali  should  break  the 
compact  (see  above,  A.  4}.  Freed  from  thisdifficulty,Aii  prepared 
to  direct  his  march  against  Moa^ya,  but  his  soldiers  declined  to 
move.  One  oi  his  men,  Khirtit  b.  Rlshid,  renounced  him 
altogether,  because  be  had  not  submitted  to  the  dedsion  of  (he 
umpires,  and  persuaded  many  others  to  refuse  the  payment  of  the 
poor-rate.  Ali  was  obliged  to  subdue  him,  a  task  which  he 
effected  not  without  difficulty.  Not  a  Few  of  his  former  partisans 
went  over  to  Moawiya,  as  already  had  bappmed  before  tbe  days 
of  Siffin,  amongst  othen  Ali's  own  bmibcr  'AqlL  Lastly,  there 
were  in  Kufa,  and  still  more  in  Basra,  many  Olhmaniya  or 
legitimists,  on  whose  co-c^Kratlon  be  could  ool  rely-    Moawiya 

stents  caused  a  very  serioDS  revolt  in  Basra.  ThestilenienI  that 
a  treaty  was  concZuded  between  Moawiya  and  Ali  to  maintain  the 
ffaUiu  JIM,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  40  [vn.  660),  Is  not  very 
probable,  for  it  is  pretty  certain  thai  just  then  Ali  had  raised  an 
army  of  40,000  men  against  the  Syrians,  and  also  that  in  the  BccoDd 
or  third  month  of  that  year  MnanHya  was  proclaimed  calipb  at 
Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  Bosr  b,  Abi  Artlt  made  his 
tipedition  against  Medina  and  Mecca,  whose  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  tbe  caliphate  of  Moawiya.  On  the 
murder  of  AH  is  Hi,  his  son  Hasan  was  chosen  calipb,  but  he 
recoiled  before  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Moawiya,  having 
neither  theambition  nor  the  energy  of  All.  Moawiya  stood  then 
with  a  large  army  in  Maskin,  a  rich  district  lying  to  the  iu>rth  of 
the  later  West  Bagdad,  watered  by  the  Dojail,  or  Little  Tigris,  a 
channel  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris.  The  army  of  Trak  was 
near  Madflin,  tbe  ancient  Ctesiphon.  The  reports  about  what 
occurred  are  confused  and  contradictory;  but  ii  seems  probable 
that  Abdallah  b.  Abbas,  the  vicegerent  of  Ali  at  Basra  and 
ancestor  of  the  future  Abbasid  dynasty,  was  in  command.  No 
battle  was  fought.  Hasan  and  Ibn  Abbas  opened,  each  for 
himself,  negotiations  with  Moawiya.  The  latter  made  it  a 
Condi ti on  of  surrender  that  he  should  have  the  free  disposal  of  the 
funds  in  the  treasury  of  Basra.  Some  say  that  he  had  already 
before  the  death  of  Ali  rendered  himself  master  of  it.  Nolwilh- 
Slaoding  the  protest  of  the  Basrians,  he  transported  this  booty 
safely  to ■ 


and  he  had  b< 


It,  the  I 


lions  ol  dirhems,  together  with  Che  ret 
ceot  DaiSbjird  (Darab).    When  these 
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•lied  ei^t  or  rtbe  yun  afti 

poiioned  by  oidei  of  Monwij 

It  Kcnu  tbiX  he  never  nceived  Ihc  nvcDus  of  Diiibjird,  the 

Bismni  to  whom  they  belaogcd  nFuung  to  cok  them. 

Mcawiyi  DOW  made  his  tatiy  into  Kula  io  Che  lummei  of  A.H. 
41  (ah.  Ml}  isd  received  the  oaih  of  iiUegiBact  u  Pdnce  of  the 
Beliiven.  This  year  is  calied  the  yeu  of  unioa  (isx^'a)' 
Moghin  h.  Eho'tH  was  appoinied  govenioc  of  Kufa.  Homiin  b. 
AbSD  had  previously  auumed  the  govenunent  of  Basia.  Ihia 
is  represented  commonly  as  a  rtvolE,  hut  ae  l^omnu  was  a  dknt 
of  Othman,  and  lemaioed  in  favour  with  the  Omayyada,  it  It 
almost  cerlain  that  he  took  the  manaKement  of  aSiin'oDly  to 
maintain  order. 

One  ilmng  antagooijt  to  Uoawlya  remained,  in  the  peraoa  of 
ZIyld.  This  tematluble  man  was  said  (0  be  a  baitsni  of  Abu 
Sofiln,  the  father  of  Moawfya,  and  was,  by  his  mother,  the 
biolher  of  Abu  Bahia,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  position  at 
Basra.  He  thus  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  ThaqU  at  fuf,  which 
produced  many  very  prominent  men.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
yeais  Ziyad  waa  charged  with  the  financial  admlnistralion  of  the 
Basrian  array.  He  had  won  the  a&eclion  of  Omar,  by  hii  know- 
ledge of  (he  Koran  and  the  Sunna  of  the  Prophet,  and  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  einploycd  (he  first  money  he  earned  to  purchase  the 
{reedomaf  his  mother  Somayya.'  He  was  a  faithful  servant  of  All 
and  put  down  ^r  him  the  revolt  udtcd  by  Moawiya's  partisans 
in  Basra.  Thence  he  matched  into  Fin  and  Kirman,  where  he 
maintained  peace  and  kept  the  inhabitants  in  their  alle^nce  to 
All.  After  Ali^a  death  be  fortified  himself  in  his  castle  near 
Isiakhr  and  lefused  to  submit.  Afoawiya,  tbeiefon,  sent  Bast 
b.  Abi  Aitlt  to  Basra,  with  orders  [o  cajiture  Ziyld's  three  sons, 
and  to  force  Ziyid  into  submission  by  threatening  to  kill  them. 
Ziyld  was  obdurate,  and  it  was  due  to  his  brother  Abu  Bakia, 
who  persuaded  Moawiya  to  cancel  the  order,  that  the  threat  was 

Moghtrab.  Sho'baiD  bring  bis  countryman  Id  reason.    Abdsllah 
b.  'Amir  was  mode  governor  of  Basra. 

As  soon  as  Mtuwiya  had  his  hands  free,  he  directed  all  bis 
fnrces  against  the  Greeks.  Immediaiely  after  the  tuhmissioo  of 
Irak,  he  had  denounced  the  existing  treaty,  and  as  early  as  66i 
had  sent  his  troopsagainst  the  Alans  and  the  Greeks.  Since  then, 
no  year  passed  without  a  campaign.  Twice  he  made  a  serious 
effort  to  conquer  Constantinople,  in  669  when  he  besieged  it  for 
three  months,  aad  in  674.  On  the  second  occasioD  his  fleet 
occupied  Cyiicus,  which  it  beU  till  shortly  after  his  death  in  6Sa, 
when  a  treaty  waa  ugned.     In  Africa  also  the  eilension  of 


us  march  of 


Lba  t'Oqba)b.NIfi'BndIhef{ 
're  the  great  mosque  still  bcar^  his 
these  events,  though  very  full,  is  ui 
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and  short.  The  Arabic  historians  are  still  absorbed  by  the  events 
in  Irak  iLud  Khorasan. 

The  talented  prefect  of  KuTa,  Moghlra  b.  Sho'bs,  eventually 
broke  down  the  resistance  of  ZiySd,  who  came  to  Damascus  (0 
render  an  account  of  bis  administration,  which  Che  caliph 
catlGed.  Moawiya  seems  ahfl  Co  have  acknowledged  him  as  the 
ion  of  Abu  Sofiin,  and  thus  as  his  brother;  in  664  this  rccogai- 
tionwasoprnlydeclared.'  InthcneiCyearZiyldwas  appointed 
governor  of  Basra  and  the  eastern  provinces  beloDging  to  iL  As 
ihe  ausUre  champion  of  the  precepts  of  Islam,  he  soon  restored 

Kufa  also.  A  rising  of  Kbaiijiies  in  the  year  66j  had  ended  in 
the  dealb  of  their  chiet.    But  the  Shi'ices  were  dissatisfied  and 

'  A  tinate  gencaloeisc,  Abu  VoqaiAn,  lays  that  he  was  a  iHtli- 
malc  wn  of  Abu  ScBin.  and  that  his  motfier  »ai  AainJ,  dau^Kter 

became  later  also  the  mother  0' 


owlcdaed  him  a>  hli 
ih  Malidt  had  Ihe  1 


even  dated  lo  give  public  uttennce  to  tbelr  hostility.  Uschin 
contented  himself  with  a  waioing.  He  was  already  aged  aod  bad 
no  mind  10  enter  on  a  conflict.  He  died  about  the  year  670,  and 
his  province  also  was  entrusted  to  Ziyfld,  who  ^pointed  'Amr  b. 
Horaithas  his  vicegerent.  Ai  a  Friday  service  in  Ihe  great  mosque 
'Amr  was  insulted  and  pelted  with  pebbles.  ZiySd  then  earae 
himself,  arrested  Che  leader  of  the  Shi'iles,  and  sent  fourteen  rebels 
to  Damascus,  among  them  several  men  of  consideration.  Seven  of 
them  who  refused  to  pledge  themselves  to  obedience  were  put  to 
death;  Che  Shi'iCcs  considered  Chcm  as  martyrs  and  accused 
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ChaC  Kufa  and  Basra  were 
K  had  its  own  quarter  of  the 
city.  A  wtioieGome  diversion  was  provided  by  the  serious  re- 
aumption  of  the  pohcy  of  eastern  expansion,  which  bad  been 
Interrupted  by  the  civil  war.  For  this  purpose  Irak  had  to 
furnish  the  largest  contingent.  The  first  army  sent  by  Ziyid 
into  Khorasan  recaptured  Merv,  Herat  and  Baikh,  conquered 
Tokhiriitln  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Oiua.  In  673  'Obai- 
dallah,  the  son  of  Ziyid,  crossed  the  river,  occupied  Bokhara,  and 
returned  laden  with  booty  taken  from  the  wandering  Tuiilsh 
tribes  of  Transoiiana.  He  brDughc  looo  Turkish  archen  with 
him  to  Basra^  the  first  Turkish  slaves  to  enter  Ihe  Moslem  empire. 
Sa'Td,  sonof  the  caliph  Othman,  whom  Moawiya  made  governor 
of  Khorasan,  in  674  marched  against  Samarkand.  Other 
generaLi  penetrated  is  far  as  the  Indus  and  conquered  Kabul. 
Sijistan,  Makrln  and  Kandahar, 
Ziyid  governed  Irak  with  Ihe  greacest  vigour,  but  aa  long  aa 

(67 S-67J),  order  was  so  genemlly  restored  that "  nobody  had  any 
more  Co  fear  for  life  or  estate,  and  even  the  unprotected  womajl 
was  safe  in  her  house  without  having  her  door  bolted." 

Moawiya  was  a  typical  Arab ioyyii  (gentleman).  Hegoverned, 
not  hy  foree,  but  by  his  superior  intelligence,  his  sell^jintnJ, 
hli  mildness  aad  magnanimity.  The  following  anecdote  may 
illustrate  this.  One  of  Moawiya's  estates  bordered  on  that  at 
Abdatlah  b.  Zdbur,  who  cooplained  in  a  soinewhat  truculent 
letter  that  Moawiya's  slaves  bad  been  guilty  of  trespassing. 
Moawiya,  disregaiding  his  sooYaaid's  advice  that  be  should 
eiact  condign  punishmeiit  lor  Zobait'i  disrespect,  replied  in 
flattering  terms,  repetting  the  trespass  and  resigning  both  slaves 
and  estalB  to  Zobaii.  In  reply  Zobair  protested  his  loyally  to 
Moawiya,  who  thereupon  poioted  a  moral  for  the  iiiECiuction  <d 
Vazid. 

Moawiya  has  been  accused  of  having  poisoned  more  than  one  of 
his  adversaries,  among  them  Malik  Ashtar,  Abdarrahmlo  the 
sonof  the  great  captain  KbAlidb.Walld,  and  Hasan  b.  All.  Aa 
for  the  latter,  European  scholars  have  long  been  agreed  that  the 
imputation  is  groundleis.  As  to  Abdarrahmin  the  story  is  in  the 
highest  degree  imptobable.  MndiinI  says  that  Moawiya  waa 
prompted  10  it,  because  when  he  consulted  the  Syrians  about  tlie 
choice  of  his  son  Yaiid  as  his  successor,  they  bad  proposed 
Abdartahmin.  TTie  absurdity  of  ilus  is  obvious,  for  Abdarrah- 
mSn  died  in  the  year  666.'  Otherssay'thalMoawiyawasairaid 
Int  Abdarrahmin  should  become  too  popular.  Now,  Abdarrah> 
man  had  notonly  been  a  faithful  allyof  Moawiya  in  the  wan  with 
Ali,  but  after  the  peace  devoted  all  his  energy  to  the  Gttck  war. 
II  is  almost  incredible  that  Moawiya  out  of  petty  jolousy  would 
have  deprived  himself  of  one  of  his  best  men.  The  probability  is 
that  Abdarrahmin  was  ill  when  returning  from  the  frontier,  that 
Moawiya  sen  t  him  his  own  medical  man,  the  Christian  doctor  Ibn 
Othtl,  and  that  the  rumour  arose  that  the  doctoi  bad  poisoned 
him.  It  is  remarkable  withal  thai  this  rumour  drmlated,  not  in 
Homs(Emesa),where  Abdarrahmin  died,  but  in  Medina.  There 
a  young  relation  of  Abdarrahmin  was  so  roused  by  the  taunt 
that  the  death  ol  his  kinsman  was  unavenged,  that  he  killed  Ibn 
Othil  near  the  mosque  of  Damascus.  Moawiya  impriioncdhim 
and  let  him  pay  a  high  ransom,  the  law  not  permitting  the  lalio 
against  a  Moslem  for  having  killed  a  Christian.  Tbeslwythat 
>  Aghini  n.  p.  u.  IbnablOsaihial.  p.  Il>- 
Tabariiip.*,.  -'^'lole 
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Gmla  in  ucccuiaa  to  hit  Uthei.  In  the  Ihiid  cue—that  of 
Malik  Alhtu^-tbe  evidence  ii  equally  intdeqiutc.  lDfii:t,siDce 
M«inya  did  not  lura  the  wetpan  of  aatuiiutiaii  aiiinst  luch 
men  u  AbdilUli  b.  Zobaii  uid  ilmaiD  b.  Ali,  it  a  uniikely  that 
hrc  iited  it  uuQst  le*s  ditn««raui  peiMni.  Tliese  too  men  neic 
the  chieF  DbttAdei  to  MwHiyi'i  plan  tor  tefutin«  the  Cahphate 
lothittaaYuid.  ThetcadenHipvithtbeAiibictiibeiouua 
rule  hendiury.  the  wD  sticceediDg  big  lather,  but  (mly  il  he  wu 
pemwaUy  fit  foi  tbt  poaiikm,  and  va«  acknoirledeed  i>  such  by 
the  prindpal  mat  of  line  tribe.  The  henditaiy  piiadple  bad  not 
beta  TftognLud  by  Islajn  in  the  cues  of  Abu  Gelcr,  Omar  aad 
Othman;  it  had  had  •ami!  ineucDce  upon  the  choice  of  Ali.  the 
huiband  of  Fatinu  aud  the  couiin  of  the  Ptopbet.  But  it  had 
been  adi^ttd  entiiely  foi  the  election  of  Ksatin.  Theeiample  of 
Abu  Bckr  proved  that  the  uliph  bjid  the  ti^bt  to  appolot  hia 

principal  men,  ai  representing  the  comrxunity,  Uoawiya  seeus 
lo  have  done  his  b«c  to  gain  that  approbation,  but  the  detaiba 
given  by  the  hiatoTiaoa  are  aJtogethet  unooavincing.  TTiia  only 
ieemB  to  be  certain,  thai  the  ancccdion  of  Yaiid  vaa  generally 
acknowledged  before  the  death  rl  his  father,  except  in  Medina. 
(See  Uabohvedak  Ingitiutioiis.) 

Moaniyi  died  in  the  mODth  of  Rajab  Ac  (a.d.  fifta).  His  laet 
wordi  are  said  to  have  been:  "  Fear  ye  God,  tiK  Elevated  and 
Mighty,  (oi  God.  Pruic  be  to  Him,  protects  the  man  that  fears 
Himi  he  vho  dots  not  fear  Cod,  haa  no  protection."  Uoawiya 
vac,  in  fad,  a  religious  man  and  a  inict  disd[de  of  the  precepts  of 
lalam.  We  can  icircely,  therefore,  credit  the  charges  made  by 
the  advenariei  of  his  dwsen  lucceuot  Yacid,  that  he  mi  a 
drinker  of  wine,  fond  of  pleuure,  csrelen  about  religion.  All  the 
evidence  slurws  that,  during  the  reign  ol  the  Omayyads.  life  in 
Dsmucus  and  the  rest  of  Syria  was  auiteie  and  in  etriking 
contrast  to  the  dissolute  tnarmera  which  prevailed  in  Medina. 

I.  Rule  of  KosiJ.— When  Moiwiya  died,  the  owwtltion  had 
already  been  organiied'.  On  bit  i^cci^oa  Yacd  sent  a  drcular 
to  all  hia  prefects,  oSdally  announcing  his  fathec'i  death,  and 
ordering  them  to  administer  the  otLth  of  allegianct  to  their 
subjects.  Is  that  sent  to  Walld  b.  'Otba,  the  governor  of 
Medina,  be  enckeed  a  private  note  charging  iiim  in  particular  to 
admioiitcr  the  o&Ih  to  Mosain.  Abdallah  b,  Omar  aiid  Abdallah 
b.  Zobaii,  if  necessary,  by  force.  Wabd  sent  ■  messenger 
inviting  them  to  a  cotif  etCDce,  thus  giving  them  lime  to  assemble 
their  foUoweis  sod  to  ooipe  to  Meco,  when  the  pielcci  Omu 
b.  Said  conld  do  nothing  agaiut  them.  In  the  month  Ramadan 
this  Omar  was  nude  govemot  of  Medina  and  lent  an  aimy  against 
Ibn  Zobair.  This  army  was  defeated,  and  bom  that  time  Ibn 
Zobair  waa  supreme  at  Mccca. 

Db  the  news  ei  Yazid's  accession,  the  numerous  partisans  of 
the  faznily  of  Ali  in  Kufa  sent  tddrcues  to  Hosaio,  invitmg  him 
lo  take  refuge  with  them,  and  promising  to  have  him  prodaimcd 
cxliph  in  Ink.  Hosain,  having  learned  that  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  were  apparently  ready  to  support  him  strenuously, 
prepared  lo  talie  action.    Meanwhile  Yi 


a  bchavic 


n  Kuta, 


ObwdiUab,  son  of  the  famous  Ziytd  and  . 
teii/iic  older.  Using  the  same  tactics  as  hia  lather  had  used 
before,  Obeidalliih  lummoned  the  chiefs  of  the  bibes  and  made 
them  respODiibie  for  the  conduct  of  their  men.  On  the  Eth  of 
Dhu'l.Ui))«  Hosain  set  out  from  Mecca  with  all  hli  family, 
eipectiat  to  be  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  dtiaens  of  Kufs, 
but  on  his  arrival  at  Eerbela  wesC  of  the  Euphrates,  he  was 
conlrooled  by  an  army  sent  by  Obeidailah  under  the  command  of 
Omar,  too  of  the  fanuua  Sa'd  b.  AH  Waqtlls,  the  founder  of 
Kufa.  Hosain  gave  battle,  vainly  reiyiiig  on  Uie  promised  aid 
from  Kgfa,  and  fell  with  almost  all  lui  faUowan  on  the  tolh  of 
MuhanatQ  61  (loth  of  Octobci  6S0I . 

No  otberisiucef  this  rath  eipeditioD  could  have  been  expected. 
But,  at  It  lavolvtd  the  graodaon  of  the  PteiAet,  the  ton  of  All, 
•nd  w  many  tDCmbcn  of  hia  family,  Hoaain's  devout  partisaat 
at  Sufa,  who  by  IheiT  overnms  had  been  the  ptiniipal  cuim  of 


the  disaster,  regarded  it  as  a  tragedy,  and  the  facts  gradually 
acquired  a  wholly  romantic  colouring.  Omar  b.  Sa'd  and  hia 
ofBcen,  ObaidaUah  and  even  Yaaid  came  to  be  regarded  as 
murderers,  and  their  names  have  ever  atoce  ijeen  held  accuned 
by  all  Shi'iles.  They  observe  the  lothof  Muhanam,  the  day  of 
^Ashftn,  at  adayof  public  mourning.  Among  the  Pertsam,  stages 
are  erected  on  that  day  in  public  plates,  and  pbyt  ate  acted, 
representing  the  misfortunes  of  the  family  of  Ali-^  "  Revenge 
tot  Hosain  "  became  the  watchword  of  all  Shi'itea,  and  the 
Meshed  Hoaaln  (Tomb  of  the  martyr  Hosain)  at  Keibela  Is  to 
them  the  holiest  place  In  the  mnld  (see  KlUEt~>)<  ObaidaUah 
tent  the  head  ol  Uoaain  lo  Damascits,  together  with  the  wemea 
and  ciiildreu  and  Ali  b,  Hosaio,  who,  being  ill,  bad  not  taken  part 
in  the  fight.  Yarid  was  very  totry  for  the  issue,  and  sent  ilie 
piitonen  under  tafe^coDduct  to  Medina.    All  itmained  faithful 

openly  condemnlag  the  tilings  of  the  ShlHtc*. 

Ibn  Zobaicpiofited  greatly  by  the  distress  caused  byHosabi'a 
dcBth.  TlBUgHbeoaioedbiaiMlfpublldyatefiigee  of  the  House 
of  God.  he  had  bimteU  tecntiy  sddressed'as  caliph,  snd  many  of 
the  dliient  of  Medina  aeknonhrdgcd  him  at  tuch.  Yazid,  when 
infonDedof  this,  swore  in  hia  anger  to  have  him  imprisoned.  But 
tenxembering  the  wisdom  of  his  father,  he  sent  messengers  with  a 
chain  made  of  silver  coina,  and  bearing  honourable  propoaalt. 
At  the  same  time  he  received  a  number  of  the  chief  men  ol 
^ledina,  tent  by  the  prelect,  with  great  honour  and  loaded  them 
with  gifts  and  presents.  But  tbn  Zobair  refused,  and  the 
Uedinians,  of  whom  the  majority  probably  had  never  befoie 
seen  a  prince's  court,  however  simple,  were  only  confirmed  in 
their  rancour  against  Yaild,  and  told  msny  horrible  tales  about 
his  profligacy,  that  he  hunted  and  held  wild  m^a  with  Bedouin 
iheikhB,  and  had  do  religion.  A  ch^iacteristically  Arabic  cere- 
mony Uxk  tltct  in  the  mosque  of  Medina.  "  I  out  off  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Yaiid,  as  I  cast  oB  my  turban,"  eidaimcd  the 
Gral,  and  aH  others  followed,  casting  off  one  of  their  garments, 
till  a  heap  aS  turbanl  and  sandals  lay  on  the  floor.  Ibn  Haniala 
imander.    The  Omayyads,  though  they  with  their 


untedm 


themtelvca,  and  were  allowed  to  depart  only  on  conditioaof  atrlcl 

At  last  the  patience  of  Yaild  was  eihaosted.  -  An  anny — the 
accounts  about  the  number  vary  from '  4000  to  ki,ooo — was 
equipped  in  all  haste  and  ptl  under  the  command  of  Muslim  b. 
*Oqba,  with  orders  6rt1 10  exact  submission  from  the  Medinians, 
if  neceasary  by  forte,  and  then  to  march  against  Ibn  Zobair. 
Mwlia,  having  met  the  expelled  Omayyads  st  WIdl  l-Qorl, 
encamped  near  tiie  city  (August  68j)  and  gave  the  inhabitanta 
three  days  in  which  to  return  to  obetlience,  wishing  to  spare  the 
dty  of  the  Prophet  and  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood.  When, 
however,  after  the  lapse  of  tbiee  days,  a  linal  earnest  tppt^  had 
been  answered  iniulUngly,  he  began  the  battle.  The  Medinians 
fought  valiantly,  but  could  not  hold  out  against  the  well  dit- 
dplined  Syrians.  Moreover,  they  were  betrayed  by  the  Medlnian 
familyof  the  BanQlllritha.'Ifboiolroduced  Syrian  soldiers  fnto 
the  town.  Medina  lies  between  two  volcinlc  bills,  called  iarra. 
After  one  of  Ihcae  the  battle  has  been  named  "The  Day  of 
Ham."  For  three  days  the  dOf  was  given  1^  to  plunder.  It  fa 
said  that  a  thousand  bastards  (the  "children  of  the  Ham") 
were  bom  in  consequence  of  these  days.  The  remaining  citizens 
were  compelled  to  take  the  oath  oi  allegiance  to  Yaiid  in  a 
hutoiliating  form ;  the  few  who  refuted  wen  killed.  AU  b. 
Hosain,  who  had  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  revolt, 
was  treated  vitb  alt  bonour.  Mahommcd  b.  tl-Huaf  y«,  Ibe 
son  of  Ali,  and  Abdullah  b.  Omar  had  bkrwlie  abiuined,  but 
tbey  bad  left  Medina  for  Mecca. 

HoiIImtben proceeded tovatila Mecca.  HewuaInady<II,aiid 
died  abom  midway  between  the  two  dties,  after  having  given  the 
EOBraaad,  accot^ng  to  the  orders  of  the  calffA,  to  Hoiain  b. 
Nomaii.  It  Is  quite  natunl  that  the  man  who  ddivered  up  the 
cily  ol  the  Prophet  to  plunder,  and  at  whose  hiBdt  so  many 
Mc«lemt  fell,  ihonld  have  been  an  object  of  detestation 
>  Sm  Chodaka,  TlMta  Mnu>  (Puia,  ilyt). 


IS  been  deirJy  i£ 


3° 

to  the  devout    Even  loi 

iliac  pictuie  o[  hii  penoi 

Wdlhiusen.    About  Medina  u»  laue  lUlemeou  luve  Deen 

made.    The  dty  recovered  veiy  soon  from  the  diHstcr,  ind 

mnained  the  seat  not  only  of  boly  tndition  ud  juriiiUction, 

buC  also  of  the  Anbx  Bristocncy,    In  do  dty  of  the  empire, 

duiinf  the  Rign  of  the  Omtyymdxt  lived  more  ^nfcti  and 

Hcuin  b,  Noinait  arrived  before  Mecca  in  September  Uj  and 
found  Ibp  Zobaii  ready  tn  defend  it-  A  number  of  the  citizena 
of  Medina  had  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Holy  City,  ai  welt  ai  many 
KbuijiLes  from  Yamima  under  Najda  b. 'Amir.  "Hieuegebad 
bated  65 — ntheia  say  40 — days,  vben  the  newi  came  ol  the 
death  of  Yaaid,  which  took  place  preEOHiably  on  the  14th  of 
Rahia  I,  64  (nth  November  68]).  Elevea  dayi  befoK  a  fin, 
ctuied  by  impnideiicc,  h*d  cemnuned  all  the  wmkIwdA  of  the 
Ka'ba  aiHi  bunt  the  black  Moae  in  Ihne  place*.  Ihe  evidence 
I*  quite  conduiivei  yet  the  fin  hu  been  imputed  to  the  Syiiani, 
and  a  tale  WIS  invcDted  abmtt  ballJMai  wUch  hnded  atsinst  the 
House  ol  God  enoraxHH  itane*  and  veucb  full  of  Utumen.  In 
fact,  the  siege  had  been  confined  to  endosure  and  altjnniAet.  It 
is  said  that  on  the  newi  of  the  death  of  Yaaid  a  oonleicnce  took 
place  between  HosainandlbnZobair,  and  that  the  fonner  offeied 
to  proclaim  the  latter  aa  caliph  provided  he  would  accompany 
him  to  Syria  and  proclaim  a  general  amnesty.  Ibn  Zobair 
refused  hau^tiiy,  tod  Hosaio,  with  a  coutemptuoua  critidam  of 
his  folly,  ordered  hit  vwy  to  bieak  up  for  Syria. 

Hilheito  Ibn  Zobaji  bad  confined  himself  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Uoslema  la  renounce  Vuid  and  to  have  a  caliph  elected  by  the 
coundl  (jJiUrd)  of  die  principal  leading  men.  He  now  openfy 
uaumed  the  tide  of  caliph  and  invited  men  00  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  He  was  soon  acknowledged  throughout  Arabia,  in 
Egypt  andin  Irak.  Hie  Omayyada,  who  had  returned  to  Medina, 
were  again  eipeUed. 

yaiidisde>ciibedij]theCDMiiHialtsfjJibnS)i.Sir,ai"iucun- 
disiimns  et  cunctii  uatiooibui  tegid  dus  anbdlta  vir  gntlnime 

tasti^  aus*  ^oiiim  appetivit,  *ed  oommiuiit'  cum  omnibua 
dviliter  vLdt."  This  is  conGnaed  by  the  fact  that  Moawiya  n. 
is  said  to  have  been  a  mild  ruler,  like  his  father,  and  goes  far  to 
outweii^  the  prejudiced  account  given  by  his  opponents 
coloured  still  further  by  tradition.  Against  the  aixusatio] 
being  a  drinker  of  wine  he  himieif  protested  in  verses  which  he 
redted  whep  he  sent  the  army  agiinet  Ibn  Zobair.  Dedsi' 
also  the  testimony  of  Ibn  al-Hanafiya,  who  declared  that  all  the 
accusations  brought  by  the  Medii^ans  were  false.  It  may  be 
true  that  he  was  fond  of  hunting,  but  he  wu  a  peace-loving, 
tencrous  prince.  It  Is  uncertain  at  what  age  he  died.  Accounts 
vaiy  between  33  and  jg.  The  latter  finds  omfirmation  in  the 
statement  that  be  was  bom  in  aji.  is.  though  anotbet  acoouni 
places  hii  birth  in  11.  Ai  his  son  Moawiya  who  aucceeded  bin 
was  certainly  sdult  (the  accounts  vary  between  17  and  ij),  th< 
latter  date  seems  to  be  pteferaUe. 

3.  Moawiya  II.  had  reigned  a  very  short  time — how  long  is 
again  wholly  imcertain — whta  be  fell  sick  and  died.  Tlien 
commenced  a  period  of  the  gteatest  (onfuaon.  The  mother  of 
Yadd,  MaisQn,  belonged  to  the  most  poweif  ul  tribe  in  Syria,  tb 
Kalb,  and  it  seems  that  this  and  the  cognate  tribes  of  QoiU'j 
(Yemenite*)  had  enioyed  certain  ptctogatives.  which  had  amusei 
the  jealousy  of  the  i^h  and  (he  cognate  tribes  of  Modar-  tm 
mediatdy  after  the  death  of  Vaiid,  Zofar  b.  Qidih,  who  hai 
already  fought  with  Ibn  Zobait  against  Yarid,  had  inducei 
Dorthcm  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  to  declare  for  Ibn  Zobair.  In 
Horns  (Emesa)  the  governor  No'min  b.  Bashir  had  pledged 
himMjflathesamecause.  Theprefect  of  Damascus,  pahb*k' 
Qaia,  seemed  to  be  wavering  In  his  loyalty.  Khilid,  the  firotbet- 
of  Moawiya  II.,  was  still  a  youth  and  appeals  to  have  h 
strength  of  character.    There  was,  however,  a  much 

of  the  Omayyads,  who  had  been  Ochman's  right-hand  man. 
had  pledfed  hhoself  after  some  hesitation  to  Yaaid,  hut  n 
<  Doiy  look  itmmiatii  fm  a  gloss  to  caiUUr. 


im  had  come.    The  aiiilt  of  the  Kalb,  Ibn  BaM^I,  persnaded 

obably  by  Obajdallah  b.  Ziytd,  conceived  that  only  a  man  of 
stinction  could  win  the  contest,  and  ptocLalmed  Merwan 
iliph,  on  condition  that  his  successor  should  be  Khilid  b. 
add,  and  after  him  'Amr  b.  Said  al-Ashdaq,  who  bdonged  to 
the  third  branch  of  the  Omayyads.  Meanwhile  pabbdk  had 
dedsred  himself  openly  for  Ibn  Zobair.  A  lurioos  battle  (t.D. 
6B4)  ensued  at  Met]  Rlhi),  near  Damascus,  in  which  Pahhuk 
and  Zofsr,  though  they  had  the  majority  of  ttoi^,  were  utterly 
defeated.  Ttis  battle  beounc  the  subject  of  a  great  many 
poem*  and  had  pemidous  consequences,  especially  as  regatdi 
the  aotagonum  between  the  Qab-Hodai  and  Kalb-Yetneniie 

4-  JWjn  if  MirwaH  7.— Merwan  stiengthcned  his  position 
according  to  the  old  oriental  fashion  by  marrying  the  widow  lA 
Yadd,  and  soon  felt  himself  strong  fnou^  to  substitute  his  own 
son  Abdalmalik  for  KhUid  b.  Yadd  as  SDCcessor-designate. 
Khilid  contented  himself  with  protesting;  he  was  ndther  a 
pohtidan  nor  a  soldier,  but  a  student  of  alchemy  and  astronomy  i 
traDtlaiions  of  Greek  books  hove  been  ascribed  to  him  (JlhJii 
Bayiu,  I  p.  ts6).  In  the  year  a.H.  435  there  was  stOl  in  Egypt 
a  biaien  t^be  attributed  In  Ptolemy  which  had  belonged  to 
EhUid  (Ibn  Qlftt,  p.  410,  1.15).  He  *a*  also  consulted  about 
future  events.  There  were,  however,  not  a  few  wbo  deplored 
the  fsct  that  the  throne  had  passed  from  the  descendut*  of 
Abu  SoSln.  Thit  feeling  gave  rise  to  the  prophecy  that  there 
should  appear  later  a  SohanI  on  the  throne,  who  would  reign 
with  might  and  wisdom.  'Amr  Ashdaq  made  00  opposition  iM 
the  death  of  Merwan.  After  the  vicuny  at  Mtxj  tUhif,  Merwan 
conquered  Egypt,  and  installed  as  governor  his  second  son 
Ahdalarts,  An  amy  sent  to  the  leMtw  by  Ibn  Zobait  under  the 
command  of  U*  brothct  Mnii'sb  wu  beaten  ui  Paleatine  by 
'AmiAahdaq.  BW  ■  dfvWoQ  sent  by  Merwan  to  the  Hejai  was 
cut  to  pieces.  OMdallah  b.  Ziyld  aet  out  with  the  purpose  of 
subduing  Ueaopotavila  tad  maRhfDg  thence  against  Irak.  But 
he  was  detained  a  whole  year  in  the  former  country,  by  a  rising 
of  the  ShTites  in  Sufa,  who  were  still  in  mourning  for  Hosain 
and  had  tomwd  an  army  which  called  itseU  "  the  army  of  the 
penitent."  llicy  wete  touted  at  Raa'Ain,  but  Dbaidallah  had 
still  to  fi^  Zofai. 

Mcuwhile  Hokhtli bono!  that  Abu  "Obaid  the  Thaqifite  who 
had  commanded  the  Arabs  against  the  Persians  in  the  un- 
fortunate battle  of  the  Bridge),  a  man  of  great  talents  and  stilt 
greater  unbltloo,  liter  having  suiqioTted  Ibn  Zobait  in  the  dege 
of  Mecca,  had  gone  to  Kuia,  iriiere  he  jdoed  the  Shi'itcs,  mostly 
Persians,  and  acquired  great  power.  .  Be  churned  that  he  was 
commiswmed  by  Ali'a  son,  Mahomined  Hw  d-Hanafiya,  who 
after  the  death  ol  Heain  was  tccogniied  by  the  Shi'itea  as  that 
Mahdi.  AvagnemeaBgefnm  Uahommed.thatitwasthe  duty 
ofevetygoodHoslemlatakepartwiththe  family  of  the  Propliet, 
was  interpreted  in  favour  of  MiAhtir,  and  thencdorward  all  the 
Shi'ites,  among  them  the  powerful  IbrlhTm,  son  of  All's  right 
hand  Milik  Ashtar,  followed  him  blindly  as  Uicir  chief.  After- 
wards Ibn  al-Hana£ya  seems  to  have  acknowledged  him  dis- 
tinctly as  bis  vicegeient.  Ibn  Zobair'*  representative  in  Kula 
-waa  compelled  to  Hee,  and  all  tliose  who  had  parttdpated  in  the 
battle  of  Kerbela  wcte  put  to  death.  An  army  despatched 
against  Obaidallah  under  Ibrtblm  routed  the  Syrians  neat 
Mosul  (battle  of  KhUir)j  Obaidallah  and  Hosun  b.  Komalt 
were  dain.  Mokhttt  waa  now  at  the  lenilh  of  power,  tnit  Ibn 
Zobafr,  deteiramed  to  get  rid  at  all  costs  of  so  dangerous  an 
enemy,  named  hisbrothet  Mni'ab  govenot  ol  Basra  and  ordered 
him  to  much  againt  KtA.  Baan  was  at  that  time  full  of 
fugitivea  from  Ku&,AraUaBddelB  who  resented  the  arrogance  of 
Mokhtlr's  adherents,  and  desired  eagetly  to  repln  thdr  former 
position  in  Eufa.  ThetiDopsof  Basra  had  been,  dncethedeath 
ol  Yadd,  at  war  with  the  Khatijites,  who  had  supported  Ibn 
Zobair  during  the  dege  ol  Mecca,  but  had  desertf^  him  lalet. 
Their  cdiph,  Nl£'  b.  Azraq,  after  whom  they  were  called  also 
Aznqites,  threatened  even  the  dty  itsdt,  when  Mohallah  h.  Ahi 
Softa,  a  very  able  ^ueial,  compelled  them  to  retire.  Mohallab 
then  mardml  with  Mui'ab  against  Eufa.    Mokhtli&n,  and  with 
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been  ttadi  fint  attempt  to  di^nte  the  lutboritr  of  their  AnbUn 
canqocnKi,  bM  [t  wu  niit  to  be  the  lut.  IbttMm  b.  Aihtar, 
Mokliur^  gBTemcc  of  MaopMsmta,  mbmilled  ud  ecksaw- 
kdged  the  OiUphue  et  Ibn  Zobifr. 

5.  Jb<(ii(!f  ^tdahwHt.— Htnui  dkd  en  ^  aTlhofSwnidui 
Gj  (]th  Majr  tSs);  wcordfaii  le  tndilioa,  he  wu  rafonted  Iqr 
bi*  wile,  beauc  he  hwl  liwdted  ha  no  KUUd  and  bendf . 


with  the  rdniildiiig  d  the  Ki'bt,  and  Muf'eb  wu  htmaed  not 
taHf  by  die  Khuijlte*,  bat  ako  by  ■  noble  Iretbootu,  Obiidallih 
b.  QaiT,  *bo  bid  eiettad  tor  hhnielf  >  ptindpeUty  in  the  vidnity 
of  HwUin  (CtcsiphoD). 

The  period  of  the  pilgrinttf*  csaeed  >  BxniieDtary  triKC  to  ill 
tliae  itnig^cs,  ukI  in  Dbu  1-hiJji,  A.H.  St  (Jumtiy  tSt),  wu 
■een  the  cuiioiu  qMCttcls  of  four  diSenol  atududs  planted 
near  Mecca,  beloogiiig  nqtectinly  to  foot  chiefi,  each  el  whom 
vai  a  pntendet  to  the  empin;  the  Mindanl  of  AbdiUab  b. 
Zobair,  caliph  of  Uecca;  thai  of  the  caliph  of  Dimaicai, 
Abdalmalik;  that  of  Ali'i  ion  Uihommol  b.  al-Hanafiya,  Mahdi 
ol  Ibe  Shi'ito;  and  that  of  the  Kbuijitei,  who  were  at  that  time 
nruto  the  CDmnumd  of  Najda  b.  'Amir  Sucb,  howerEr,  wai  tlie 
fe^iect  izupiied  by  the  boly  places,  that  do  diiorden  raulted. 

When,  in  the  year  I6g  a^)  689  Abdalmalik  had  at  lail  ta- 
camped  at  Bolnin  QaUb  in  the  vlcudtjr  of  Kinnearin  (Qinnaiifn)  ,■ 

Aahdaq,  to  Bliom  by  tbe  trea^  of  JlUa,  beteie  the  battle  of 
iiaf  lUhit,  die  taccenioa  to  Meraan  had  been  prtniicd,  took 
advantage  of  hb  abience  to  lay  claim  10  the  (uptime  powct,  and 
to  have  >^tiM»U  pioctafmed  ca^ih  by  hie  partinna.  Abdalmalik 
vuoblifedtoietracah^alepaaad  tolaydegetohiiown  cafntaL 
The  pirisoD  of  DamaacDa  took  fii^t,  and  dcaeited  Iheii  poita, 
-  ao  tliat  'Amr  Aibdaq  waa  compelled  to  aurreDdei.  Hie  caliph 
Abdalmalik  nunmoDed  him  to  hit  palace  and  ilew  him  with  hii 
own  hand-  Abdalmalik  hai  ereiy  claim  to  oul  cateem  la  one  of 
ib^  ableit  winnpTfiiM  tlut  ever  reigned,  but  thii  inuider  remaiu 
ft  lasting  blot  on  hii  career. 

Abdalmalik  could  now  ^ve  hii  whcJe  atlentloD  to  the  pny 
Jected  eap^tion  against  Irak.  Muf'ab  was  encamped  at 
Bljonuirl  in  the  neiglibourhaad  of  TakiTL  But  Abdalmatik'i 
fim  task  was  to  subdue  Zolii  and  hii  Qaiiitea  at  Kerkeiia 
(^qtiia),  and  tlw  reat  of  tlif  partisans  of  Mokbtir  at  Miiitng. 
Meanwhile,  Muf'ab  had  to  curb  a  vi<Jent  revolt  in  Basra,  brought 
about  by  agents  of  Abdalmalik,  and  called  after  a  place  in  the 
city  tkt  revolt  of  the  Jofriifs.  About  tbe  middle  of  lq.  691 
Abdalmalik  at  last  encan^ied  at  Dair  il-Jathallq  (the  raonaiteiy 
of  tbe  Cailiolicm)  between  Miskic,  not  far  [torn  the  vte  of 
Bagdad,  and  Bljomaiil-  Muf'ab't  beat  tnnjia  were  fighting 
under  Mohallab  agaimc  the  Kbuijitcs;  many  Bastiaoi  were 
lecreljy  favonnble  to  the  Omayjwli,  not  were  tbe  Kufian 
aohUera  to  be  tniited.  Tlie  pnqile  1^  Irak  had  nevet  been 
■ccustomed  to  diidpKac,  and  no  improvement  had  taken  place 
during  the  tiaublei  of  the  last  years.  Abdalmalik.  therefore, 
wrotefecretly  to  the  chiefs  of  Muf'ab'sanny,  and  persuaded  them 
to  deiert  to  him.  with  the  eicepdon  of  Ibrthtm  b.  Ashtac.  the 
bCftve  wo  ol  a  brave  father,  who,  after  (he  fall  of  Mokhttr.  had 
become  a  faithful  supporter  of  Ibo  Zobair.  His  death,  in  the 
begiiming  of  the  battle,  decided  the  fate  of  Muf'ab,  who  was 
■lain  swnd  in  hand  by  a  ^'ile  of  Kufa. 

lUs  victoiy  opened  the  gates  tS  Kuf  a  to  Abdalmalik,  and  all 
Ink  received  him  with  acdamation.  Thence,  a  lew  days  later, 
he  KBt  Hajjl)  b.  Yusul  at  the  head  of  nee  Syrians  against  Ibn 
Zobeii  in  Mecca,  and  despatched  a  messenger  toTuiq  b.' Amr,  who 

■FomBW  the  capital  <A  the  homonymoni  pmviace  ef  Syrli; 
K  lies  a  day's  Baich  wttt  Irom  Halcb  lAleppo). 


*u  encamped  at  mdi  l-Qe**  *Itli  5°es  mtn,  to  make  Unselt 
master  of  Medina  and  thence  to  rejoin  Hajjij.  B^<ir  the 
arrival  of  thi*  rtinfotcement,  Hajjij  confined  himself  to  skii- 
miahn,  in  which  his  loldien  always  had  the  advantage.  Then, 
ii]DtulQa'da73{Harch9SIh,  6^3}  Mecca wasinvested.  The 
blockade  tasted  more  than  tii  months,  during  which  the  dty  wii 
aprey  to  all  the  horronof  liese  and  famine.  Hajjij  had  set  up  a 
baUMa  on  the  hill  of  Abu  Qoluis,  whence  he  pound  <m  the  dty  a 
haD  of  stones,  which  wu  suspended  oidy  in  the  days  of  (he 
pilgrimage.  Iba  Zobair  employed  against  him  Abyseinians 
anned  with  Gnek.fin-tubes,  who,  however,  quitted  him  toon 
imder  the  pressure  cf  famine.  Tliis  at  length  triumphed  over  his 
last  adherents.  Ten  thousand  fighting  men,  and  even  two  of  the 
sons  of  the  pretender  (it  issaid,  on  his  own  advice),  Idtthe  dty 
and  surrendered.  Mecca  being  thus  kit  without  defenders,  iim 
Z(d»tr  saw  that  nun  wss  inevitable.  Hajjaj  having  promised 
bim  anuMsty  if  he  would  luncnder,  bewent  to  his  mother  And, 
the  daughter  of  Abu  Bekt,wbohsd  reached  the  age  of  a  hundred 
years,  and  asked  her  counsel  She  answered  that,  if  he  was 
confident  in  the  justice  of  his  auie,  he  must  die  sword  in  hand. 
In  Embndng  him  tor  (he  last  time,  she  felt  tbe  cuirass  he  ware 
and  eidaimed  that  audi  a  precaution  was  unworthy  of  a  man 
resolved  to  die.  He,  thetdoie,  took  off  the  cuirass,  and,  when 
(heOmayyadtroopamadettwir  way  into  the  dty.  attacked  them 
Furiously,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age.  and  was  slain.  His 
held  was  cut  oB,  and  sent  by  Hajjkj  to  Damascus. 

With  Ibn  Zobair  perished  the  influence  whidi  the  early 
companions  of  Mahomet  had  exercised  over  Islam.  Medina  and 
Mecu,  though  ihey  continued  to  be  the  holy  dties.  had  no  longer 
thei]'  old  potitical  importance,  which  had  aheady  been  shaken  to 
its  foundations  by  the  murder  of  Olbmsn  and  the  subsequent 
ttoubles.  Henceforward  we  thall  Sod  temporal  interests, 
tepresented  by  Daniasctu,  ptedDmioating  over  those  of  religion, 
and  the  ctnOe  of  Islam,  now  pciraanently  removed  beyond  the 
limits  of  AraUa,  more  susceptilile  to  foreign  influc: 

Kula  and  Bin*  will  attnct  the  flower  of  all  the  Mnilem  pro^ 
vineet,  and  dnn  that  great  intellectual,  literary  and  sdentific 
movetnent,  which  reacked  it*  apogee  imder  the  first  Ahbnld 
Calipbi  It  Bagdad,  itodily  become*  more  marked. 

Afta  the  buiilnc  of  the  Ka'b*  during  the  siege  of  Mecca  by 
Hoatin  b.  NoBuit,  Sn  Zobair  had  rebuilt  and  enlarged  the  house 
of  God.  It  1*  nid  that  he  thus  carried  out  a  design  of  the 
Prcfihet,  which  he  had  not  ventured  to  undertake  for  feu  of 
offending  the  newly  oanvoted  Koreishites.  Hajjij  pulled  down 
tbe  enla^etnenti  and  testoied  the  Ka'ba  to  its  old  nata.  Mean- 
while; the  caliph  committed  tohim  the  government  of  the  Uejai, 
The  Medinians,  whose  loyalty  was  suspected,  were  treated  by 
him  with  severity;  not  a  few  mamlai  (clients)  were  obliged  to 
wear  a  leaden  badge  on  their  neck  (Tabarl,  li.  p.  S^  seq.). 

Thus  the  protracted  war  against  Ibn  Zobair  was  brou^t  10  an 
end;  hence  this  year  (71)  also  is  called  the  "  year  of  union  " 
(jamd'o).  But  the  storms  in  Irak  and  Mesopotamia  had  riot  yet 
altogether  subuded-  Tlie  Qais  could  not  leave  unavenged  the 
■  ■  '  ■  ■  -  Merj  Rlhit.  For  about  ten  years  tbe  Syrian  and 
ts  were  Ihe  scene  of  a  wiie*  of  raids,  often 
muked  by  great  cruelly,  and  which  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
crest  many  poem*.  Abdalmalik  bad  need  of  all  his  tact  and 
energy  to  padfy  ultimatdy  the  zealous  sectaries,  hut  the 
antagonism  between  Yemenitei  (Kalb  and  Aid)  and  Mo^aiites 
(Qais  and  Tamlm)  had  been  increased  by  these  stnig^et,  and 
even  in  the  far  east  and  the  far  west  had  fatal  consequei 

When  Abdalmalik.  alter  a  stay  of  forty  daya,retunud  fn 
to  Syria,  he  left  two  Omayyad  princes  ss  his  vjcegetents  in  iLUia 
and  Basra.  Mohallab,  who  at  Ihe  lime  of  the  battle  ol  Bljomaitl 
was  ID  the  field  against  the  Azraqites  (Khaiijiteil,  and  hsd  put 
iiimself  St  tbe  disposil  of  the  calif^,  hsd  ori^;is  to  carry  on  the 
war.  But  Che  two  princes  proved  unequal  to  their  task  and  did 
not  suppoit  Mohillab  sufficiently,  to  that  the  Kharijilea  gained 
mote  than  one  victory.  Abdalmalik  in  alann  made  Hajjij 
govemor  of  Irak  with  the  most  ettenuve  powers.    The  troops  of 


ibaadnaed  tbtli  genenl  ud  djtpencd  to  iheir 
bomo,  uid  nothing  could  inducv  than  to  rctilTD  ta  their  duty, 
lien,  in  the  jat  7;  (t^n.  6411),  at  tb«  oomeDt  vhen  ttie  people 
wen  uKisblcd  in  the  mosque  for  CDgnting  pnyen,  hn  nnknown 
jroung  mu  oj  insgnificut  ai4>eu*nce,  vith  1  veil  ovec  hia  fux, 
uciiided  the  pulpit.  It  Beased  tt  fint  that  he  anild  not  Bud  hii 
mndL  Oh  cJ  the  audience,  with  a  contcnptnoiiB  renurk,  took 
■  huidfulirf  pebbles  to  pelt  hiin  Kith.  But  he  Let  ttem  bU  when 
Hij  jlj  lifted  hii  veil  ud  begu  to  qwak. 

"  Men  of  Knfi,"  be  uid,  "  I  lee  brtore  ne  be*di  ripe  for  the 
Bckle,  ud  the  Raper—l  am  be.  It  aeeiiit  to  me,  u  if  I  uw 
tlieuty  the  blood  between  your  tiubuu  uid  your  ihoulden.  1 
am  Dot  one  of  those  who  can  be  fnl^tetvd  by  inflated  b&g]  of  ikin, 
□or  need  any  one  think  tn  squeeu  me  like  a  fig.  The  Prince  of 
the  BelievcrT  baa  spread  before  him  the  acrowa  of  his  quiver,  ajtd 
hat  tried  every  one  of  tbem  hy  biting  its  wood.  It  is  my  wood 
that  he  hai  found  the  hardeit  uid  lUongeit,  and  I  am  the  airow 
which  be  shoots  igsinit  you." 

At  the  end  of  this  kddien  be  ordered  hii  clerk  to  read  the 
letter  ol  the  aiBph.  He  began;  "  From  the  servant  of  God, 
AbdalmaUk,  Priace  of  the  Believen,  to  the  Hmlerai  that  are  in 
Kufa,  peace  be  with  you."  As  nobody  uttered  a  word  in  reply, 
H*jj*j  said:  "  Stop,  boy,"  ajid  exclaimed:  "  The  Prince  of  the 
BcLieveisaalutcsynu,  andyou  do  not  answer  his  greetjngi  You 
b&ve  been  but  poorly  taught.'  1  will  teach  you  afresh,  unless 
you  behave  better.  Read  again  the  letter  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Bebeven."  Iben,  as  soon  as  he  had  read;  "  peace  upon  ye,'* 
there  remained  not  a  single  man  in  the  mosque  who  did  not 
respond,  "and  upon  the  Prince  of  the  Believers  be  peace." 
TTiereapon  Hajjlj  ordered  that  every  man  apable  of  bearing 
■TIDS  should  immediately  j<^  Mohallab  in  KhQzistin  (Susiina), 
and  swore  that  all  who  should  be  found  in  the  town  after  the  third 
day  should  he  beheaded.  This  threat  had  itseHect, and  Hajjlj 
proceeded  to  Ba^ra,  where  his  presence  was  followed  hy  the  same 
results.  Mohallab,  reinforced  by  the  army  of  Irak,  at  last 
incceeded,  alter  a  struggle  of  eighteen  months,  in  subjugating 
the  Khari;Itei  and  their  caliph  QaUra  b.  FajK'a,  and  was  able  at 
the  beginning  oI  the  year  jS  (».[>.  697)  to  return  to  Hajjlj  at 
Ba^ra.  The  lafler  loaded  him  with  ^honours  and  made  him 
fovernor  of  KboiAsaa,  whence  be  directed  several  expeditions 
into  Tiamoiiana.  In  the  neaniimc  Hajjlj  himself  had,  in  fig; 
and  606,  with  gnat  difficulty  suppressed. Shiblb  b.  Yadd  at  the 
bead  of  the  powerful  tribe  ol  Sbaib&n,  who,  himself  a  Kharijile, 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Believers,  and  had  even 
Mcceeded  in  occi^ying  Kufa.  Jn  the  east  the  realm  of  Islam 
had  been  vay  much  extended  under  the  reign  of  Moawiya, 
when  Ziyld  was  governor  oI  Irak  and  Kboraian.  Balkh  and 
Tokhiristln,  Bokhara,  Samarkand  and  Khwarizm  (modem 
Khiva),  even  Kabul  and  K«nrf«)»jr  had  been  subdued;  but  in 
the  tiroeof  the  civil  war  a  great  deal  had  been  lost  again.  Now 
■t  last  the  task  of  recovering  the  lost  districts  CDuld  be  resumed. 
When,  in  69;,  Hajjlj  gave  Ihe  government  of  Khonuan  to 
Mohallab,  he  committed  that  of  Sijiitao  (SeisUn)  to  Obsidallah 
b.  Abi  Bakra,  a  cousin  of  Ziyid.  Ibis  prefect  allowed  biniMlC  to 
be  enticed  by  Zanbll,  prince  of  Zabulislan,  to  penetrate  Into  the 
country  far  from  his  bate,  and  escaped  narrowly,  not  without 
KvetE  leoes.  The  command  over  SijisUn  was  now  given  to 
Abdarrahmanb.  Ash'ath,  adescendantof  the  old  royal  family  of 
Kinds,  and  a  numerous  army  was  entrusted  to  him,  so  magnifi- 
cently equipped  that  it  was  called  "  the  peacock  army,"  Not 
long  after  his  arrival  in  Sijittln,  Ihn  Aah'ath,  exasperated  by  the 
mastcriul  tone  of  Hajjlj,  the  plebeian,  towards  himself,  the 
high-bom,  decided  to  revolt.  The  soldiers  ol  Irak,  who  did  not 
love  the  govtmot,  and  dbliked  the  pnspect  of  a  long  and 
dilficult  war  far  from  home,  eagerly  acnpted  the  proposition  ol 
reiutning  to  Irak,  and  even  proclaimed  the  dethronement  ol 
Abdalmalik,  in  favour  of  Ibn  Ash'ath.  The  new  pretender 
entered  Fits  and  Ahwli  (Susiana) ,  and  it  was  in  this  last  province 
near  Tostar  (Shuater)  that  Hajjij  came  up  with  him,  aflei 
receiving  from  Syria  the  reinforcements  which  be  had  demanded 
io  aO  baMc  from  the  caliph.  Ibn  Ash'ath  drove  him  back  tc 
Batn,  totered  the  dty,  and  then  tuisad  his  arms  ■■■■'■t  Kola. 


with  aid  from  wicUti,  Hijiij, 
ifraid  lest  his  communiciiiona  with  Syria  sbouU  b«  cut  oB, 
niched  his  camp  at  Diir  Qorra,  eighteen  miles  well  from  Kufa 
Awards  the  desert,  where  Mabomroed,  the  biQlbfl  of  the  caliph, 
ind  Abdallah,  his  son,  brought  him  fresh  troops.  Ibn  Ash'ath 
tncamped  not  far  from  him  at  Diir  al-JamljiDi  with  a  (ar  more 
lumerouB  army.  In  great  alami  Abdalraalik  endeavoured  to 
Ltifle  the  revolt  by  oBering  to  dismiss  Hajjlj  fmm  his  post. 
TIk  insurgents  refected  Itiia  offer,  and  hostlUties  tecomraencid. 
' '  -'  end  of  three  months  and  a  half,  in  July  foi.  a  decisive 
took  pkce.  Victory  declared  far  Hajjlj,  Ibn  Ash'ath 
Baira,  where  he  managed  to  collect  fresh  troops;  but 
having  been  again  beaten  in  a  fuiious  battle  thai  took  place  at 
"    "  '  ;  DojaH,  he  tookrefugeat  Ahwlz,fromwhicbhe 

by  the  troops  of  Hajjij  ur  •     ----- 


The  R 


aften 


sou^t  ai 


with  the  king  of  Kabul. 
'Omira's  army  and  penetrated  into  Khoraaan,  where  they  were 
disarmed  by  the  govcnur  Yaiid,  son  of  the  celebrated  Mohallab, 

the  king  of  Kabul  and  kOlod  himsdf.  His  head  was  sent  to 
HftjjAj  and  then  to  Damascus,  This  happened  in  the  year  703 
or  704,  Yszid  b,  Uohillab  was  soon  after  deprived  ol  the 
government  of  Khorasan,  Hajjlj  accusing  htm  of  partiality 
towards  the  rebels  of  Yemenite  eitraction.  He  appointed  in  h^ 
stead  first  his  brother  MofaddU  b.  Mahallib,  and  nine  monlhi 
after  Qolaiba  b.  Moslim,  wbo  was  destined  jn  a  later  period  to 
extend  the  sway  of  l^am  in  the  east  as  for  as  China, 

The  struggle  of  Ihn  Ash'ath  was  primarily  1  contest  for 
hegemony  between  Irak  and  Syria.  The  proud  Arabic  lords 
could  not  acquiesce  in  paying  to  a  plebeian  like  Hajjlj,  invested 
with  absolute  power  by  the  caliph,  the  strict  obedience  he  re- 
quired. They  considered  it  further  as  an  injustice  that  the 
Syrian  aoldiers  received  higher  pay  than  thole  of  Irak,  This  h 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  coiKiitlDns  of  peace 
proposed  by  Abdalmalik  before  the  battle  of  Dair  al-Jamtjin 
hod  been  that  hericeforth  the  Irakian  troops  should  be  i^ld 
equally  with  the  Syrian.  Moreover,  Hajjlj,  in  order  to  malntian 
the  regular  revenue  from  taxation,  had  been  obliged  to  introdiicc 
stringent  regulations,  and  had  compelled  a  great  Pisny  viljsgen 
who  had  migrated  to.  the  cities  to  lelum  to  thdi  villages. 
Several  of  theoe  were/oj(*i,  students  of  Koranic  idcnce  and  law, 
and  all  these  snondcdlbn  Ash'ath  with  til  their  might.    But.  Is 

a  reaction  of  the  manla'i  (Persian  Moslens)  against  the  Arabic 


between  Bagra  and  Kufa,  which  be  called  Wlsit  <"  Middle  "). 
Then  his  Syrian  soldiers  wen  not  in  contact  with  the  turbulait 
citizens  of  the  two  capitals,  and  wen  at  any  moment  ready  to 
suppress  any  fresh  outburst. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  his  retgn  Abdalmalik  had  replaced  the 
humble  moaque  built  by  Oiuu  on  the  lite  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  by  ■  raagnifieent  dome,  which  was  completed  in  the 
year  691.  Eutythin^  and  others  pretend  that  he  desired  to 
substitute  Jctutslcm  for  Mecca,  because  Ibn  Zobair  had  occupied 
thelQtterplacc,andthus  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Ka'ha  had  become 
difficult  for  the  Syrians.  This  is  quite  improbable.  Abdalmalik 
was  bom  and  educated  in  Islam,  and  distinguished  himself  in  his 
youth  by  piety  aad  contijienee.  He  regarded  himscU  u  the 
champion  of  Islam  and  of  tbe  conununion  of  the  bdieven,  and 
liad  Btnong  hii  intimates  Den  of  admowledged  devoutness  such 
at  Rail  b.  BayHa.  The  ideaof  interfering  with  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  House  of  Cod  at  Mecca,  which  would  have  alienated  from 
him  all  religious  men.  and  thus  from  a  political  point  of  view 
would  have  been  suicidal,  cannot  have  entered  his  mind  for  a 
moment.  But  the  glorification  of  Jerusalem,  holy  alike  for 
Moslems,  Christians  and  Jews,  could  not  but  eialt  the  gloiy  of 
Islam  and  Its  rulen  within  and  without. 

At  soon  OS  the  expcditioo  Io  Irak  against  Mu>'ab  had  termin- 
ated, tbg  boty  wu  against  the  Greek*  was  renewed.    The 


CALIPHATE 


opcTttloiu  tn  Alia   Minor  uid  Armenia  were  minuted  to 

Mubommed  b.  Mcmn,  till  caltpfa's  broth 
goverfwr  of  HcsopfrtAmta  and  Amenii,  and  in  692  bcmt  thb 
army  at  Justinim  II.  oiar  Scbasle  <n  Cilida.    From  thii  di 
forth  the  MmlFm)  miile  yearly  raids,  the  chiri  ndvanligc 
whJch  vts  that  ihcy  kept  the  Sytitn  and  Mcsi^tamian  Aiabi 


Okha  (Oqba)  b.  NIB'  through  noilh  Africa  and  (he  foundation 
Kamwm,  his  aiiccessor  Qals  b.  Zobair  had  been  obliged  to 
rcirrai  to  Barca  (Cyrenaira).  In  the  yeat  6g6  Abd»linilili  >enl 
Hassln  b.  No'mSn  into  Africa  al  the  head  of  a  numerous  amy. 
Ht  ntook  Kairawan,  s«ept  the  coast  as  far  as  Canhags,  which  he 
■acked.  ^xpclline  the  Greek  garrisons  from  aU  the  fortified  places; 
he  then  (umed  his  armsagainsl  the  Berbcis,  who,  commanded  b^ 
the  Kthina  (Diviner),  aa  the  Arabs  celled  their  queen,  beat  him 
BO  completely  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Bare*.  Five 
years  bter  he  nncved  the  war,  defeated  and  killed  the  KUina, 
and  subdued  the  Berben,  who  henceforward  remained  faithful  to 
Hnssin  continued  to  be  governoi  of  Kairawan  till 


after  t 


In  the  meanii 


nalik. 


Up 


die  admlidttratlon 

I  the  year  69J  the 

own,  and  chiefly  uaed 

imported  or  atiuck  by 


Uosfems  had  no  special 
Byzantine  and  Persian  money,  eith 
themselves.  Moawiya,  indeed,  had  struck  oinara  e 
with  a  Moslem  inscription,  but  his  subjects  would 
them  as  there  was  no  cross  upon  them.  Abdalmalia  Instituted 
a  purely  Islamitic  coinage.  If  wc  may  believe  Theophanes,  who 
•aya  that  Jnslinian  II.  refused  to  receive  these  toins  io  paymenl 
of  the  tribute  and  thereioR  declared  the  treaty  at  an  end,  we 
must  pal  the  beginning  of  the  coinage  at  least  two  yean  earlier. 
HaijlJ  coined  ^vet  dirhems  at  Kufa  in  604.  A  slUt  greater 
ianovatioD  was  that  Arabic  became  the  oHicial  language  ol  the 
Hale.  In  the  conqueied  countries  till  then,  not  only  had  the 
Gre^  and  Persian  administration  been  preserved,  but  Creek 
Rmained  the  official  language  In  the  western,  I'ersinn  in  (he 
eisletn  provinces,  AU  ofliciaJs  wen  now  compelled  to  know 
Arabic  and  To  conduct  their  admioistratloo  in  that  language. 
To  this  change  was  due  !n  great  measure  the  predominance  of 
Arabic  throughout  (he  empire-  Lastly,  a  regular  post  aervice 
was  instituted  from  Damascus  Io  the  provincial  capitals,  especi. 
ally  destined  for  governmental  despatches.  The  postmasters 
were  charged  with  the  task  of  informing  the  caliph  of  all  important 

All  the  great  rivals  of  Abdalmalik  ha^ng  now  disappeared, 
he  was  do  longer  bka  his  prcdcccssotm  prirnvs  inter  fiira^  but 
iomimt.  Dnder  his  rale  the  members  of  the  Omayyad  house 
enjoyed  a  greater  amount  of  administrative  control  Ihatl  had 
formerly  been  the  case,  bat  high  oilice  was  given  only  to  com- 
petent men.  He  succeeded  in  lecondling  the  tons  of  'Amr 
Ashdaq,  and  also  Kbilid  b,  Yazid,  to  whom  be  gave  his  own 
dau^terinmaniagB.  Hehintselfhad  married 'Alika,  a  daughter 
«f  Yuid,  a  luiioa  which  was  in  all  reqxcu  a  happy  one.  He 
took  gteat  ore  la  the  education  d  his  sons,  whom  he  destined 
ai  fals  laccessors.  His  brother  Abdalaiia,  governor  of  Egypt, 
wbam  Merwan  had  maiked  out  as  his  successor,  died  In  the  year 
703  ot  704,  and  Abdalmilik  choM  si  heiis  to  the  empire  first 
Ids  Mm  Walld,  and  after  him  hb  •e<md  son  Suleimln.  He 
hlinsclf  died  on  the  t4th  ShawwU  86  {gth  October  705)  at  (he  age 
of  abmi(  siKty.  His  reign  was  one  of  the  most  siormy  in  the 
tDoals  of  Islam,  but  also  one  of  the  most  glorious.  Abdalmalik 
not  only  broo^t  nlim^h  to  the  cause  of  the  Qmayyads,  but 
also  extended  and  strengthened  the  Moslem  power  as  a  whole. 
He  was  well  veraed  in  old  Arabic  tradition  and  in  the  doctriiK 
of  Islam,  and  was  paa^oiutely  fond  of  poetry.  His  court  was 
crowded  with  poets,  whom  he  loaded  with  favours,  even  if  they 
were  (!hriiliatu  like  Akhtal.  In  his  reign  flourished  also  the  two 
celebrated  rivals  of  Akhtal,  Jartr  and  Faraadaq. 

6.  KeifK  ef  Wtliil  I. — 'Hiia  is  the  most  gloriODS  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Islam.  In  A^  Minor  and  Armenia,  Maalama,  brother 
of  tlie  caliph,  and  bis  generals  obtained  numerous  successes 
(gainst  the  Oreeki.    Tyaoa  was  conquered  after  a  |on8  alege, . 


and  a  great  eipedltion  against  Cautintiiiaple  wii  in  prqiaiatJoD. 

In  Armenia  Haslanui  advanced  even  as  lar  as  the  Caucaioi.  In 
Africa,  M01&  b.  No^ir,  who  Buccecded  Hassla  b.  No'm£n  as 
governor.  In  a  short  time  carried  hit  conquesta  as  tar  aa  Fez, 
Tangier  and  Ceuta,  and  one  of  his  captains  even  made  a  descent 
on  Sidly  and  plundered  Syracuse.  When  be  retntned  from  tfie 
weit  (0  Kairawan,  he  made  his  dient  Tiriq  (or  Tarik)  governor 
of  Tangier  and  ol  the  whole  western  part  of  Africa,  Under  him 
the  chiefs  who  had  submitted  to  the  Moalem  ancs  Rtaioid 
th^  authority.  One  ol  them  was  the  Creek  exarch  of  Ton^r, 
Juhan,  who,  supponed  by  the  powerful  Berber  tribe  ot  ChotaCra, 
had  kmg  retisieii  and  even  asked  for  aid  from  Spain,  but  bad 
been  compelled  (o  surrender  ud  wat  leit  governor  of  Cent*. 
Meanwhile  in  Spain,  after  the  death  ol  the  Gothic  king  Witiia 
in  ths  year  90  (70S-701;),  anarchy  btosb,  which  was  tenninated 
by  the  cDUDcil  of  noblanea  at  Toledo  electing  Rodetic,  the  power- 
ful duke  of  Bactica,  to  be  hlsueeetaoiin  the  fifth  yearofWalid. 
The  chJest  ton  of.  Witiia  then  applied  to  JnllaD,  ODd  aoked  the  aid 
of  the  Arabs  for  the  recovery  of  his  latber'a  tkione.  ^Iriq 
forwarded  the  embassy  to  Kairawan,  and  MOsft  asked  the 
caliph^a  permission  to  shhI  an  expedition  into  Spain.  Authori^d 
byMOsi,  TlrlqnowsenI,uiKamadan4t  (July  710),  joo  Berbera 
under  the  command  of  Ttrif  to  reconnoitre  the  country.  This 
expedition,  seconded  by  partisans  of  Witiaa,  was  succesafuL  In 
the  beginning  of  KD-  711  Rodcric  had  been  summoned  to  the 
north  on  account  at  an  invasion  ot  Navam  by  the  Franks, 
cassed,  it  is.  utd,  by  the  conspiratots.  Ttri<]i  thus  certain  of 
meeting  no  serious  opposition  to  his  landing,  passed  into  Spain 
himself  with  an  army  composed  mainly  ot  Berbers  of  the  Ghontra 
tribe  undet  the  guidance  of  Julian.  The  qwt  where  he  landed 
thence  acquired  Ihe  name  of  Jebel  T'ril. "  Mountain  of  TsriH." 
afterwards  camipted  into  GibialCar,  Having  made  himself 
master  of  Algcflras  and  thereby  secured  his  communication  irttli 
Africa,  Tlrlq  ad  out  at  onc<  in  the  direction  ol  Contova.  At  the 
news  of  the  invasion  Roderic  hastened  back  and  led  a  numennia 
array  agalnM  the  combined  forces  of  f^riq  and  the  partiians  ol 
Wltiza.  A  fierce  battle  took  place  bi  Ihe  plain  of  Barbata  on  the 
little  river  of  GusdaleU  (north  of  Medina  Sidonia},  in  which 
Rodcric  waa  completely  routed.  Tbe  spoils  ot  the  victors  wen 
bsmenie,  e^Mdally  in  hones,  hut  the  king  himself  had  dis- 
appeared. Fearing  leal  be  should  have  escaped  to  Toledo  and 
dionld  there  fic  out  another  army,  tbe  partiaaDs  of  Witia 
msisted  that  ftriq  should  snardi  liDDiedia  tely  against  the  capital. 
Ilriq  comj^icd  with  their  wishes,  notwithstanding  the  express 
and  of  MCBi  b.  Noaair  that  he  should  not  venture  too  far 
Lhe  country,  and  the  protesta  of  Julian.  Having  made 
[f  master  ot  Edja  and  having  despatched  a  detachment 
Moghlth  against  Cordova,  T^riq  took  Mcntcsa  (Villanueva 
Ftiente)  and  marched  upon  Toledo,  which  he  soon  oon- 
quetcd.  At  the  same  lime  Moghlth  took  Cordova.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  suctcases,  ftrlq  knew  that  his  situation 
waa  most  critical  King  Roderic,  who  bad  escaped  to  Luiitania, 
and  the  noble  <3aths,  who  had  Bed  from  Toledo,  would  certainly 
not  be  slow  in  making  eSotts  to  regain  what  they  bad  lost.  Ih 
therefore  sent  a  message  in  all  haste  to  MftU,  entreating  him  to 
ipeedily-  MQsa,  though  angered  by  the  disobedience  at 
Ttriq,  hastened  (0  the  rescue  and  embarked  in  April  71)  with 
iS.ooomen.aTnopgthemmany  noble  Arabs,  and  began,  advised 
by  Julian,  a  methodical  campaign,  with  Ihe  purpose  of  estab- 
li^ng  and  secunng  a  line  of  communication  between  the  se« 
and  Toledo,  After  having  t^cn  Seville,  Carmona  and  Merlda, 
he  marched  from  tbe  tatter  idace  by  the  Via  Rgmana  to  Sala- 
manca, after  having  ordered  T^q  to  rejoin  him  in  order  to 
encounter  king  Roderic  Not  far  from  Tamames  the  king  was 
defeated  and  killed.  King  Alphonso  the  Great  found  hli  tomb- 
withlbeinsnlprion,"  Hie  requlesdt  Rodcricus  Tex 
After  (Us  baitlo  Milsl  reconquered  Toledo,  which, 
departure  of  T^iq*  bad  recovered  its  independence, 
ed  the  capital  in  triumph.  Already,  before  the  expedl- 
Jamanca,  he  had  perceived  that  the  sons  of  WItiza  had 
lUitary  rur  political  ability.  He  therefore  proclaimed 
the  caliph  <A  Damaaciu  as  lole  lulei  d  the  whole  pcnintuhi. 
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The  Gothic  princa  mint  coatent  thcmsdvei  with  bonoun  mud 
■psiuge*,  in  whicb  tbcy  readily  icquicKcd.  In  the  simc  year 
93  (ui.  vi>)MausUvckMgileni  coin]  with  Latin  intcripliani. 
HOU  then  continued  the  lubjttgilioo  o(  Spain,  till  Walid  recalitd 
faim  ta  Domucus,  He  obeyed  ifter  having  appAJnted  his  wa 
Abdalafls  governor  oi  AndaJoi  (AodalusLA),  t%  the  Anbt  named 
the  pemiuula,  uid  assigned  Seviile  as  hii  residence.  Abdalatlz 
coniolidated  his  power  hy  manying  the  widow  of  the  lale  king 
Kodcric  Mfisl  left  Spain  about  August  714,  and  nached 
Damascus  shortly  before  the  death  of  Walid.  Notwithstanding 
the  immcDSc  booty  he  brought,  he  did  not  Red  vehis  due  leward. 
Accused  of  peculation,  he  was  threatened  with  impriionnienl 
uidess  he  paid  a  Gue  of  100,000  pieces  of  gold.  The  old  man — 
he  waa  born  in  the  year  640— was  released  by  Yiiid  h.  Mohallab, 
the  then  raighty  favourite  of  the  califdi  Suleiman,  but  died  in 
the  same  year  ;i6on  hiaway  to  Mecca.  His  md  Abdaladi  was 
an  eicellut  luler,  who  did  much  for  the  cotuoIidatloD  of  the 
new  conqueaci,  but  he  reigned  only  one  year  and  eleven  months, 
when  he  was  murdered.  His  death  haa  been  falsely  Imputed  by 
some  historians  to  the  caliph  Suleiman.^ 

In  the  £Bst  the  Moslent  armies  gained  the  moot  astonishii]g 
luccesscs.  In  the  couik  of  a  few  years  Qotaiba  b.  Moslim 
oonqueied  Paikcnd,  Bokhara,  Samarkand,  Khwariim  <modi 
Khiva),  Fetghana  and  ShSsh  (Tashkent),  and  even  Kashcaron 
the  f tontietsol  China.  Meanwhile  Mahommed  b.  Quim  invaded 
Makxan,  look  Daibo],  paucd  (he  Indus,  and  marched,  after 
having  beaten  the  Indian  king  Daher,  through  Sind  upon  MultAn^ 
which  he  conquered  and  whence  be  carried  oS  an  immense  booty. 

Walid  was  the  first  caliph,  bom  and  trained  as  prince,  who 
felt  the  loajesty  of  the  imamate  and  wished  it  to  be  felt  by  lus 
tubjecta.  He  deiiced  to  augment  the  splendours  of  Islam  knd 
it)  sovereign,  as  Abdalmalik  had  already  done  by  building  the 
dome  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Damascus, 
one  half  of  the  great  church  had  been  made  a  mosque,  while  the 
temaining  half  had  been  left  10  the  Chiisliaiu.  Walid  anneied 
(his  put,  indemnifying  the  Christians  elsewhere,  and  restored 
the  whole  building  sumptuously  and  magoificendy.  In  his  time 
many  fine  palaces  and  beautiful  villas  were  built  in  Sytia,  and 
Becker's  conjeclure  seems  not  tltogethet  hnprobablc,  Uiat  from 
this  period  dates  the  palace  of  Mashetta,  the  facade  of  which  is 
DOW  in  the  Kailer  Fricdiich  Museum  at  Berlin,  as  perhaps  also 
the  country  house*  discovered  by  Muul  in  the  hind  of  Moab. 
Walid  also  caused  the  mosque  of  Medina  to  be  enlarged.  Foe 
this  purpose,  the  apartments  of  the  Pinphet  and  his  wives  were 
demoliibed,  which  at  fitai  caused  much  discontent  in  Medina, 
•ome  crying  out  that  thereby  a  verse  of  the  Book  of  God  (S.  49, 

had  nothing  to  com[datn  of.  The  vingerenl  of  Abdalmalik 
had  treated  them  hajahly.  Walid  immediately  on  his  accession 
appointed  is  governor  of  Heju  hi^  cousin  Omai  b.  Abdalaili, 
who  was  received  there  with  joy,  hit  devoulness  and  gende 
diaracter  being  well  known.  But  the  reputation  of  Omar 
attracted  to  the  two  holy  diies  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ink,  who  had  been  deeply  involved  in  the  rebellion  of  Ibn 
Ash'ath.  Hajj«j,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  aQow  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fresh  nucleus  of  sedition,  and  persuaded  the  caliph  to 
dismiu  Omar  in  the  year  jia,  and  »ppoin[  Othman  b.  Bayyln 
■t  Medina  and  Khllid  sl.Qasri  at  Mecca.  These  two  prefects 
compelled  the  relugecl  to  return  to  Irak,  where  many  of  them 
were  severely  treated  and  even  put  to  death  by  Hajjij. 

Few  peofJc  have  been  so  slandered  as  this  great  viceroy  of  the 
Orient.  In  reality  be  was  a  man  of  eztraordinaiy  ability,  and 
accomplished  the  tiak  eommit(ed  to  him  with  vigour  and  energy. 
To  his  unflagging  conttaocy  was  due  the  suppression  of  the 
dangerous  rebellion  of  Qm  Ash'ath.  After  the  tesioiatios  of 
peace  his  capadty  fororpuilBticin  wudiqilayed  in  all  directions, 

■Thiiaceaanttf  lbi'conq«t  labaHJ  partly  on  the  nKirc&c* 
d  iXny,  bat  mainly  on  diose  tf  Saavedrm  in  bis  EMdit  uiin  la 
/Doiin  ii  lit  Anta  «  E^aHa  (Madrid,  tB93).  Some  ol  the 
deuHt.  however,  tJ.  the  battle  ncatTamames  and  the  part  played 
by  the  ions  d  Witiia.  an  bued,  not  on  documenuiy  evidence,  hat 
DO  ^irobeble  iafeRncea  Foiothnaccouinsot  the  dea(hi  of  Mua 
anJAbdalaiii  aee  Sir  Wm.  Hair,  CaHfkaU  (LaodsB,  il^D.piUU^. 


The  draining  and  tilling  of  KibDer|ed  or  micultivated  land  on  ■ 

large  scale,  the  promotion  oj  agriculture  in  every  way,  in  par- 
ticular by  the  dlggiiig  of  channels,  and  Ihc  regulation  of  the 
system  of  taiaiinn,  were  carried  out  on  his  initiative.  He 
thawed  the  utmost  wisdom  in  the  sclectiou  of  his  tieutenanis. 
The  fear  of  his  name  was  so  great  (hat  even  in  (he  desert  there 
property,  and  his  biilliint  military 


nably  d< 


heavy  expensi 


,    The 


rntailed  (hereby  were  largely  met  by  (he  booty 
wmcn  lu  won.  Hajjflj  was  a  sincere  Mo^m^  (his,  however, 
did  D0(  prevent  him  from  attacking  Ibn  Zobijr  in  the  Holy 
City,  nor  again  from  punishing  rebels,  though  they  bore  the 
name  of  holy  men.  He  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  Abdal- 
malik with  Walid,  but  Suleiman,  the  appointed  succcsur, 
regarded  him  with  disfavour.  Vaaid  b.  Mohallab,  whom  he  had 
recalled  fiorn  Khorason,  and  imprisoned,  had  escaped  and  put 
himself  under  the  piotcction  ol  Suleiman,  who  made  himself 
surety  for  the  fine  to  which  Valid  had  been  condemned.  Hajjij 
foreboded  evil,  and  prayed  eagerly  that  hemifht  die  before 
Walid  His  death  took  place  about  the  end  ol  RimadaQ  g) 
(June  or  July  ;i4). 

;.  ReifH  of  SuleiiiuH  [Si^ainun).— Suleiman  had  early  miised 
the  throne.  Walid  wished  (0  have  his  son  Abdalazii  chosen  as 
his  succeuor,  and  had  oSeicd  Suleiman  a  Urge  sum  of  mosey  (o 
induct  him  to  surrender  his  rights.  Walid  went  still  further 
and  sent  letters  to  the  goveison  of  all  the  provinces,  calling  on 
them  to  lake  the  oath  of  altctpance  to  his  son.  Kone,  cacept 
Hajjaj  and  his  two  generals  Qotaiba  b.  MoalUn  and  Mahommed b. 
Qlsim,  consented  thus  to  set  al  naught  the  order  of  succession 
cttabliihed  by  Abdalmalik;  and  Suleiman  succeeded  without 
difficulty  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Jomlda  II.  }6  (February 
jiS).  We  can  easily  conceive  the  hatred  ielt  by  Suleiman  for 
Hajjij  and  for  all  thai  belonged  to  him.  Hajjij  himself  was 
dead;  but  Suleiman  poured  out  bis  wrath  on  h^  family  atul  his 
officers.  The  governors  ol  hfedina  and  Mecca  were  dismlsscdi 
Mahommed  b.  Qssim,  (he  conqueror  of  India,  cousin  of  Hajjaj, 
was  dismissed  from  bjs  post  and  outlawed.  Qotaiba  b.  Moslim, 
^raorof  Khanuan,  tried  to  anticipate  the  caliph 


bya 


volt,  b 


It  him,  which 


Some  historian!  say  that  he  was  falsely 
accused  of  rtbelUoo. 

Yazid  b.  Mohallab,  the  enemy  of  Majjtj,  was  made  govcmot 
of  Irak.  His  arrival  was  haikd  with  joy,  especially  by  the 
Aid,  (o  whom  his  family  bcloaged,  and  the  olber  Yemenite 
tribes.  Yaud  discovered  soon  that  (lie  system  of  taaation  as 
regulated  by  Hajjij  could  not  be  altered  without  serious  danger 
to  the  finatices  of  the  empire,  and  (hat  he  could  not  afford  the 
npenses  which  his  prodigal  manner  of  life  involved.  He  there- 
fore isked  the  cahg^  to  give  him. the  governorship  of  Khorasan 
also,  and  took  his  residence  in  Merv,  where  he  was  fiee  from 
contmL  On  his  return  to  Khorasan  he  set  on  foot  a  scries  of 
new  expeditions  against  Jorjln  and  Tabaristln,  with  only  partial 
success.  He  sent,  however,  to  the  caliph  an  eiaggcrited  account 
of  his  victories  and  the  booty  he  had  toade.    He  Lad  cause  to 

Walid  had,  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  made  preparations 
eqxdition  against  Constantinople.   Suleiman  carried 
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early  as  the  at 

der  Omar  fa.  Hobaira  sail 
.    It  is  said  (hat  Suleiman  was  firmly  per 
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uaded 


ib>diine  prophecy  which  said  that  the  dty 
wouU  be  subdued  by  a  caliph  bearing  (be  name  of  a  prophet, 
hehimself  b^inglhefirsttofulfil  thiscODdilion,*  Moieovci,  the 
Byzantirw  empire  was  In  these  years  disturbed  by  internal 
troubles.  The  bnt  year  of  the  eipeditiOD  was  not  unsuccessful. 
The  siege  of  Amorium  in  Phtygia  was  broken  up,  but  Pergamum 
and  Sardis  were  taken.  On  the  j^th  of  August  716  the  blockade 
■  Solunun  i>  (he  Arabic  form  of  Sotomon.  The  pnphccy  b  t» 
btttaad  in  tt>*Kiiatal-Oya»,  p.  14;  el.  Tabarl  ii.  p.  lljB. 
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of  CoutintiiUTile  begin  from  tbe  tend  liitl.  vol  two  wecln  liter 
from  Hie  au  side  A  few  montlu  before,  Leo  tbe  luudui  had 
ucended  the  llirone  »nd  prepared  the  dly  (Or  the  siege.  Tha 
luted  iboot  a  yeir.  The  besieged  were  hard  pressed,  but  tbe 
besieeera  jufiered  by  the  severe  winter,  and  were  »t  last  obliged 
to  niie  the  siege.  Maslanu  hnugfat  back  the  rest  of  hi9  ainir 
in  ■  pitiful  itate,  while  the  fleet,  on  lu  return,  vta  partly  de- 
stroyed by  *  vinleiit  tenpesl.  lie  Hoileins  regard  this  failure 
,u  one  of  the  great  evils  that  hjive  befallen  the  humin  race,  and 
one  which  letArdcd  the  progress  of  the  world  for  ages,'  the  other 
calamity  being  the  defeat  inthebatlleofTouisby  Charte  Martel. 

Mtslsma  was  atSl  on  his  wty  back  when  Suleiman  died  at 
Dlbk)  in  Donbem  Syria,  which  w»s  the  base  of  tbe  eipedilions 
into  Asia  Hinor.  He  seems  not  to  have  had  tbe  hrmncss  of 
duncter  aoc  the  frugality  of  Walid;  but  he  was  very  severe 
■gainst  tbe  looseness  of  manners  that  reigned  at  Medina,  and  was 
highly  religions.  RajA  b.  Haywa,  renowned  For  his  piety,  whou 
influence  began  under  AbdalmaJilt  and  Increased  under  Walid, 
.was  his  constant  adviser  and  even  determined  him  to  designate 
*s  his  successor  his  devout  cousin  Omarb.  Abdalasls.  Suleiman 
WIS  kind  towards  the  Alids  and  was  visited  by  several  of  them, 
«monpt  others  by  Abu  Htshim,  the  son  of  Mahommed  b.  al 
BanaSya,  who  after  his  father's  death  had  become  tbe  secret 
Imam  (head)  of  the  Shi'itcs.  On  bis  way  back  to  Rejaz  this  man 
Tiiited  the  family  of  Abdailah  b.  'AbbSs,  which  resded  at 
Qomaima,  a  f^cc  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  *Ammln,  and  died 
there,  after  having  imparted  to  Mahommed  b.  Ali  b.  Abdailah  b. 
Abbas  the  names  of  the  chiefs  of  Ihc  Shi^a  in  Irak  and  Kbor^Eon, 
irid  disclosed  bis  way  of  corresponding  with  them.  From  that 
lime  tbe  Abbisids  began  their  madiinations  agaiasi  the 
Omayyadi  in  the  name  of  the  family  of  the  Prophet,  avoiding  all 
that  ODuld  cause  luspicion  to  the  SU'ites,  but  holding' the  strings 
Snnly  In  iheb'  own  hinds. 

8.  Kdin  if  Omar  II,— Omar  b.  Abdataili  did  bis  best  to 
Imitate  bis  grandfather  Omar  In  all  things,  and  especially  In 
maintaining  the  simple  nuniier  of  life  of  the  early  Mtotem:,  He 
was,  however,  bom  In  the  midst  of  wealth;  thus  frvgxlity 
became  ascetidsm,  and  in  so  far  as  be  demanded  tbe  ume  rigour 

discontent.  By  paying  the  highest  regard  to  integrity  in  the 
choice  ol  his  officers,  and  not  to  ability,  he  did  not  advance  the 
interests  ol  his  subjects,  as  he  earnestly  wished  to  do.  In  the 
matter  of  tales,  though  actuated  by  the  most  noble  designs,  be 
did  harm  to  the  public  revenues.  The  principle  of  Islam  was, 
that  ru  Moslem,  whatever  might  be  bis  natioiiality,  shoijd  pay 
any  tai  other  than'  tbe  aaJtdt  or  poor-rate  fsee  Maboiuifdan 
iNttTtTUTTOHS).  In  practice,  this  privilege  was  confined  to  the 
Armbie  Moslems.  Omar  wished  to  na.ihtiio  the  principle.  The 
original  inhabitants  had  been  left  on  tbe  conquered  tandi  as 
igricultorisu,  on  toodition  of  paying  i  fixed  sum  yearly  for 
each  district.  If  one  of  these  adopted  Islam,  Omu  permitted 
bfm  to  leave  his  place,  which  had  been  strictly  forbidden  by 
Bajjli  in  Ink  and  tbe  eastern  provinces,  because  by  it  many 
hands  were  withdrawn  from  the  tilling  of  tbe  ground,  and  those 
who  remained  weie  ibable  to  pay  the  allotted  amount  Omar's 
lysttm  not  only  diminished  the  actual  revenue,  but  largely 
increased  in  tbe  dtiea  the  numbers  of  tbe  mania's  (clients], 
mainly  Fenians,  who'  were  weary  of  their  dependency  on  their 
Arabic  lords,  and  demanded  equal  rights  for  tbemselvea.  Their 
rtioft  domiaion  in  Kufa  under  Mokhtlr  had  been  supptCTsed,  but 
the  discontent  continued.  In  North  Africa  particularly,  and  In 
Khoraian  the  eflect  of  Omar's  proclamation  wu  that  a  great 
multitudeembracedlslam.  When  It  became  decenary  to  impose 
a  tribnte  upon  tbe  new  converts,  great  discontent  stose,  which 
largely  facreased  the  number  of  those  who  followed  the  ShiHte 
preachers  of  revolt.  Conversion  to  Islam  was  prmnoted  by  tbe 
severe  regulations  which  Omar  introduced  for  the  non-believeri, 
•ueh  as  Christians  and  Jews.  I  twos  he  who  issued  those  humiliat- 
ing Tcscripis,  which  are  commonly  but  tmjustly  attributed  to 
Omai  L  But  be  lacbade  extortion  and  supprened  more  than 
>  Seyid  Ameer  Ali,  A  CriHtal  Examnatien  qf  Ii4  Lift  ud  Teadi- 
Ufi  ^  iialiemtt,  pp.  J4I-M}. 
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one  iDegal  impost  He  endeavotned  above  iH  to 

for  all  his  subjects.  Complaints  against  oppression  Tound  m  JUDi 
a  ready  bstener,  and  many  unlawfully  acquired  possessions  were 
restored  to  the  legal  owners,  for  InsUnce,  to  tbe  descendants  ol 
AH  and  Talba.  Even  to  the  Kharijiles  he  contrived  to  give 
satisfaction,  as  far  as  possible.  In  all  these  matters  he  ffdlowcd 
the  guidance  of  divines  and  devotees,  in  whose  congenial  company 
he  delighted.  It  is,  therclore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these 
men  saw  In  Omar  tbe  ideal  of  a  prince,  and  that  b  Moslem 
history  be  fias  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  salnc 

Alter  the  lailure  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  tbe  advanced 
posts  in  Asia  Minor  were  withdrawn,  but  the  raids  were  continued 
regularly.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  Omar's  intention  to  give 
up  his  Spanish  conquests,  but  the  facts  argue  the  contrary.  The 
governor,  named  by  Omar,  Sam^  b.  Abdailah,  even  crossed  the 
Pyreoces  and  took  possession  of  Narbonne;  but  be  was  beaten 
and  killed  at  Toulouse  En  July  ;io.  But  Omar  did  all  he  could  to 
prevent  tbe  degradation  of  the  Holy  War,  which,  instead  of  being 
the  ultimate  eipedient  for  the  propagation  ol  Islam,  if  all  other 
means  had  failed,  had  often  degenerated  into  mere  [nllaging 
expeditions  against  peaceful  nations. 

ij.  Etit*  of  Yasid  II, — Omar's  reign  wot  as  short  as  that  of 
his  predecessor.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  Rajab  rot  (A.D.  gth 
February  710).  Yasid  11.,  son  of  Abdalmahl  and,  by  bis  mother 
■Atika,  grandson  ol  Yaiid  I,  ascended  the  throne  without  oppoM- 
tion.  He  had  at  once,  however,  to  put  down  a  dangerous 
rebellion,  Ya^d  b.  MohalUb  had  returned  to  Irak,  after  the 
conquest  of  Jorja.n,  when  Suleiman  wis  still  ab've.  Shortly  after, 
Adl  b.  Artlt,  whom  Onut  II,  had  appointed  governor,  arrived, 
arrested  Yarid,  and  sent  him  to  Omar,  who  colled  him  to  account 
for  the  money  he  had  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Suleiman,  and 
imprisoned  him  when  he  pretended  not  to  be  able  to  pay  the 
anouot.  Ygtid  II.  had  personal  grounds  for  ill-will  to  Yazld  b, 
Mohallab.  One  of  the  wives  of  tbe  new  caliph,  the  same  who 
gave  birth  to  that  KO  of  Vorid  II.  who  afterwards  reigned  ai 
Wolid  n,,  was  niece  to  the  celebrated  Qajjlj,  whose  family  had 
been  iit-treated  by  the  son  of  Mohallab,  when  he  was  governor  of 
Ink  under  Sulriman.  Aware  that  Yarid  b.  Abdaloulik,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  would  spare  neither  him  nor  bis  fatitity, 
Yadd  b.  MoboUab  had  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Basra,  the  home 
of  bis  family,  where  his  own  tribe  tbe  Aid  was  predominant 
Meanwhile  'Adl  b.  ArUt  had  aQ  the  brothers  of  Yaiid  and  other 
membera  of  the  family  of  Mohallab  arrested,  and  trlH  to  prevent 
Yazid  from  entering  tbe  city.  But  'Adi  was  too  scrupulous  to 
employ  tbe  public  money  for  raising  the  pay  of  his  wldiert, 
whilst  Yaild  promised  mountains  ol  gold.  Yaad  stormed  tlie 
castle  and  took  'Adl  prisoner,  the  public  Tre^^ury  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  he  employed  the  money  to  pay  his  troops  brgely  and 
to  raise  fresh  ones.  A  pardon  obtained  for  him  from  the  caliph 
came  too  bte;  be  bad  already  gone  too  far.  He  now  proclumed 
a  Holy  War  against  tbe  Syrians,  whom  he  declared  to  be  worse 
enemies  of  Islam  than  even  the  Turks  and  tbe  Daitam.  Molwith- 
standing  tbe  warning  of  the  aged  Hasan  al-BastI,  the  friend  of 
Omar  II.,  the  religious  people,  took  tbe  port  of  Yaiid,  and  were 
followed  by  the  msKfu.  Though  the  number  of  his  adherenla 
thus  incrosed  enormously,  their  military  value  was  smalL 
Ahwli  (KhCzistln] ,  FSri  and  Kirman  were  easily  subdued,  but 
in  Khorasan  the  Aid  could  not  prevail  over  tbe  Tamlm,  who  were 
loyal  10  the  caliph.  As  tbe  rebeUion  threatened  to  spread  for  and 
^de,  Yazid  II.  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  bis  brother,  the  celebrated 
Masloma.  With  tbe  a[)piDBCb  of  the  Syiiaoi,  Yoiid  h.  MohaQab  • 
tried  to  fotestall  them  at  Kufa.  He  look  his  way  over  Wliit, 
which  he  mastered — tbe  Syrian  garrison  seems  to  have  been 
withdrawn  in  tbe  days  of  Omar  II.— but,  before  he  could  get  bold 
of  Kufa,  tbe  Syrian  troops  arrived.  The  meeting  took  place  at 
'Aqr  in  the  vicinity  ol  Babel,  and  Yadd  was  comfJciely  defeated 
and  fell  in  tbe  battle.  His  brothers  and  sons  fled  to  Basrai 
thence  th^  went  fiy  sea  to  Kirman  and  then  to  Xandabfl  In 
India ;  but  they  were  pursued  relentlessly  and  slain  with  only 
two  eiceptions  by  tbe  oSicen  of  Madama.  Tbe  posaesaons  of 
the  MahoQabites  were  confiscated. 

Maolami  wai  tewonled  with  the  gomniorship  of  Irak  and 
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KliDTUiui,  bot  wuKWD  Tcpliccd  by  Omu  b,  Bobtln,  vlio  ojiier 
Omit  IL  had  buQ  gavcioar  af  MnapoUtmii.  .  He  belonged  to 
the  tribe  o(  Q»is,  md  ••«  very  severe  sgainsc  ihe  Aid  and  other 
Yemenite  tribes,  who  h»d  more  oi  1m>  favoured  the  pare  o(  Yaiid 
b.  Mohallab.  In  theie  yam  Che  antagDiiiim  between  Qaii 
(Mojar)  »Dd  Yemenilei  beeaoie  more  and  mote  acute,  eqiedally 
in  RhoniBD.  The  teal  cause  oi  the  dismiiul  oi  Uislama  wai, 
that  he  did  not  sead  the  tevenue-quoia  to  Danuicui.  Omar  b. 
Hob»ii«,  to  siqiply  the  dehdency,  ordered  the  prelect  of 
Khotiaan,  Sa'ld-al-tfaraahl,  to  take  tribute  Iiom  the  Sogdlasi  in 
Tianioiiana,  «ha  tiad  embraced  Islam  on  the  pnuniie  ol  Ooiat  II. 
The  Segdiana  raised  a  revajt  in  Fetghana,  but  were  tubducd  by 
Sa'id  and  obhged  to  pay.  A  still  mote  questionable  measure  of 
fbn  Hob^iia  waa  his  oidering  the  successor  of  Sa'fd  KaiashJ  to 
extort  large  lums  of  money  from  several  ol  Ihe  most  respectable 
RhorasaniADS.  The  discontent  roused  thereby  became  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Onuyyads. 

Abi  MosLm,  vrho  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Unandnl  department 
in  Italc  under  lja)jl|,  and  had  been  made  governor  of  Africa  by 
Valid  II.,  issued  orders  that  the  villagers  who,  having  adopted 
Isl&m,  were  freed  from  tribute  according  to  the  promise  of  Omar 
11^,  and  had  left  Ilieii  villages  for  the  towns,  should  return  to 

sioa.  The  Berbers  rose  in  revolt,  slau^tcred  the  unfortunate 
governor,  and  put  in  his  place  the  fonwr  governor  Mahommed  b- 
Vaad.  The  caliph  ■!  Ejil  ratified  this  choice,  but  soon  aiiec 
dismissed  Mahonmed  from  his  post,  md  replaced  him  by  Bishr  b. 
^w&n,  who  uodei  Ilisham  made  an  eipcdiiiou  against  Sicily. 
Yaiid  II.  was  by  natural  disposition  tl^  opposite  of  his  ptede- 

his  subjecu  which  had  animated  Omar  IL  Poetry  and  music, 
not  beloved  by  Suleiman  and  condemned  by  Omar,  were  beld 
by  hipj  ingreat  honour-  Two  court -singers,  Sillflmaaod  iJabAba, 
eaeicised  great  influence,  tempered  only  by  the  austerity  of 
manners  that  prevailed  in  Syria.  He  was  so  deeply  aSccted  by 
the  death  of  tjabtba,  that  Uaslama  entreated  him  not  to  eshibil 
his  sorrow  to  the  eyes  of  the  puttie  lie  died  a  few  days  later,  on 
the  36lh  of  January  724,  according  to  the  chrouicleis  from  grief 
for  her  loss.  .  As  his  successor  he  had  appointed  in  the  Gnt  place 
his  btolher  Hisham,  and  after  him  his  owason  WaJid. 

10.  Eiign  e/  HiiAdM.— Hisham  was  a  wise  and  able  prince 
and  an  enemy  of  luiury,  not  an  idealist  like  Omar  IL,  nor  • 
worldling  like  Yaiid  IL,  but  more  like  his  father  Abdahoslik, 
devoting  all  his  energy  to  the  pacification  of  the  interior,  and  to 
extending  and  consolidating  the  empire  of  Islam.  But  the  dis- 
content, which  had  been  sown  undn  his  predecevoES,  had  now 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  not  siq^press  it  in 
detaiL  His  hi^t  care  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyrannical  rule 
of  the  Qaisites  fModarites)  in  Irak  and  Khorasan  by  dismissing 
Omar  b-  llobaira  and  appointing  in  his  place  Khilid  al-Qasrl. 
This  very  able  man,  who  under  Hajjftj  had  been  prefect  of 
Mecca,  belonged  properly  neither  to  the  Qiiaitea  not  to  the 
Yemenites,  but  as  be  took  the  pbce  of  Ibn  llobaira  and  dis- 
Biiued  lus  patlisans  from  their  posts,  the  former  conudered  him 
Ks  their  adversary,  fhe  latter  as  their  benefactor.  Alter  his 
death,  in  poitiqtdir,  the  Yemenites  celebrated  him  as  their  chief, 
and  assigned  as  the  reason  tor  their  ccvolt  the  injuries  which  he 
suffered.  Kb^d  himself  assuredly  did  not  intend  it.  He  was  a 
loyal  servant  of  the  dynasty,  and  remained  such  eVen  after 
receiving  very  harsh  treatment  from  them.  For  fifteen  years 
Lhllid  governed  the  eastern  half  of  the  empire,  and  vinlinued 
to  maintain  peace  with  only  few  eiceptions  throughout.  Be 
did  mudi  for  the  reclaiming  and  improving  of  lands  in  Irak,  in 
which  Ihe  caliph  himself  and  sevctji]  princes  took  an  active  part. 
Tlie  great  revenues  obtained  thereby  naturally  caused  much 
jealousy.  Khilid  lived  on  a  very  rich  scale  and  was  extra- 
ordinarily liberal,  and  he  was  charged  with  having  carried  out  all 
his  improvements  for  his  own  interests,  and  upbraided  for 
veiling  the  com  of  his  estates  only  when  the  prices  were  high. 
To  thcK  charges  were  added  the  accusation  that  he  was  too 
taloant  to  nirit'JF"',  Jews  and  Zoroawrians.    As  bis  DOtlier 


pmiested  the  dtistian  Tdigfon,  be  vai  accused  of  iDfideUty. 

At  last  a  consi^racy,  into  which  the  principal  engineer  of  Khllid, 
Hassln  the  Nabataean,  had  been  drawn,  succeeded  in  indting 
Hiabasi  against  KJitlid.  They  told  him  that  Khlhd  had  used 
distespectJul  terms  in  ^KaLing  of  the  caliph,  and  that  he  bad 
appropriated  revenues  belonging  to  the  state.  The  lattel 
imputation  especially  influenced  Hisham,  who  was  very  parsi- 
monious. When  the  dismissal  of  RhAUd  had  been  resolved  upoD, 
YQsuf  b.  Omar,  his  appomtcd  succuaot,  was  sent  secretly  to 
Kuta,  whete  heseiied  on  Kh^d  unawai«t.  For  eighteen  months 
Khllid  remamed  in  prison.  But  when  he  declined  even  tmder 
torture  to  confess  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  eiteiisive  peculation, 
he  was  finally  released.  He  settled  at  Damascus  and  made  a 
noble  return  for  his  injuries  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  war 
against  the  Greeks.  In  Ihe  summer  oi  LD.  740,  while  he  wu  in 
Asia  Minor,  a  great  fire  broke  out  in  Damascus,  the  guilt  of  which 
was  attributed  to  Khilid.    Though  it  soon  appeared  that  the, 

uttered  very  offensive  words  against  the  caliph.    Hisham,  how- 

heseems  to  have  regarded  his  indignation  as  a  proof  of  innocence. 

The  successor  of  EhUid  in  Irak  had  not  long  been  in  olhce 

when  Zaid  b.  All,  grandson  of  Hosain  b.  All,  who  had  come  to 

~   '    '  pcnuaded  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Shi'a  10 


t  revolt.    Hes 


ith  him  for  the  mainti 
ments  of  the  BiKik  oI  God  and  the  Skhiu  (orthodox  tradition}  of 
his  Prophet,  the  discomfiture  of  Ihe  tyrants,  the  redress  of 
injury,  and  last,  not  least,  the  viudication  of  the  family  of  the 
Pro[^c  u  the  rightful  caliphs.  The  revolt  broke  out  on  the 
6lh  of  January  740.  Unfortunately  for  Zaid  he  had  to  do  with 
the  same  K.u£ana  whose  fickleness  had  already  been  fatal  to  his 
family.  He  wai  deserted  by  his  troops  and  slam.  His  body  was 
crucified  in  Kufa,  his  head  seat  U  Daroascus  and  thence  to 
Medina.  IlissoaYahyS.BtiUayouIh,flcdt(iBa1kliinKlu>ra3an, 
but  was  discovered  at  last  and  hunted  down,  till  he  fell  sword  in 
hand  under  Walid  II.  Abu  Meslim,  the  founder  of  the  Abbasid 
dynasty,  proclaimed  himself  his  avenger,  and  on  that  occauon 
adoptcl  the  black  ^rmcnts,  which  remained  the  distinctive 
colour  of  the  dynasty. 

In  Khoiasan  also  there  were  Very  serious  disturbances.  The 
Sogdians,  though  sulxlued  by  Sa'Id  al  ^atashl,  were  Dot 
appeased,  but  imphired  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  who  bad 
long  been  contending  eamcsiiy  against  the  Araln  {01  tbe 
dominion  of  Xransoiiana.  They  found  besides  a  most  valuable 
ally  in  lUriih  b.  Soraij,  a  distinguished  captain  of  the  Arabic 
tribe  of  Tamlm,  who,  with  many  pious  Moslems,  was  scandalised 
by  the  goveiTunent's  perfidy  in  regard  to  the  new  converts. 
IJArith  put  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  malcontents,  and  raised 
the  black  flag,  in  compliance  with  a  Sibylline  prophecy,  >*"l^*"g 
that  the  man  with  the  black  flag  (the  Prophet's  llag)  windd  put 
an  end  to  the  tyraimy,  and  be  the  precursor  of  the  Mabdi.^  Tlie 
government  troops  suffered  more  than  one  defeat,  but  in  tbc 
last  month  of  the  year  iiS  (A.D.  7^6]  the  sovenor  Asad  al- 
Qasil,  the  brother  of  £htlid,  after  having  defeated  Qliilh, 
gained  a  biilliant  victory  over  the  Turks,  which  finally  caused 
them  to  ntrcat    Asad  died  almost  Gimultaneously  with  the 

Irak  and  chose  as  govecnoc  of  the  focmer  Na^r  b.  Sayy£t,  a 

valiant  soldier  who  had  grown  grey  in  war,  aod  who,  besides  all 

system  of  tautiou,  wbich.  if  it  had  been  introduced  earlier, 
would  perhaps  have  saved  tbe  Atalnc  domination.  It  was  that 
which  later  on  was  generally  adopted,  viz.  that  all  possessota 
of  conquered  lands  (i.e.  nearly  Ihe  whole  empire  except  Arabia), 
whether  Moslems  or  not,  ^lould  pay  a  fixed  tax,  the  latter  in 
addition  to  pay  a  poU-Iax,  from  which  they  were  relieved  on 
conversion  to  Islam.  During  the  reign  of  Hisham  Naar  made 
a  successful  expedition  against  Qtrilh  and  the  Turks.     Tito 

<  CI.  Van  Vbtea,  AtlfnlH  »r  b  AMteUM  watK  fa  C  »I~> 
rt  tet  erayajiai  mtuiatiqtta  ttui  U  KkaHI^  iar  Omayain  (  m 
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.      .   -     U  o(  Ibe  ShTi  by  the  Abbuidi 
yean  vilh  g«.t  ml. 

Id  Indu  KvctaJ  fnavincM  nhkli  had  been  conTcited  10  Itkn 
ufutcFlbeCalipluuoIOnurll.dttUirctllhenuelvnindcpoulTlil, 
because  tbe  promiu  of  eqiui  lithU  luc  alJ  Madenu  wu  net  kept 
under  the  leign  ql  his  lucceuan.  This  Int  lo  llie  evicuiliaa  o[ 
the  eastern  pan oF  India  {called  Kind  by  the  Arabs,  Bind  btjng  the 
name  of  Llie  western  part},  and  la  the  inunding  of  tbe  sln>ng cities 
ol  Maljiii^and  Mantra  for  tbe  purpoK  of  coatralling  U»  laAd- 

In  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  empire  ihtre  were  no 
iotemai  disorders,  but  the  Maslema  had  hard  *otk  to  Tnaijitaln 
tbcmsdvca  against  the  Alans  and  iheKhaun.  Inihc  ytu  iii 
(«.0.  7Jo)  they  sufltred  a  severe  defeat,  io  whicb  tbe  geneial 
JaTtU  peiisbcd.  But  the  illu^liioui  Maslamil  b.  Abdiinudilt, 
and  Mctwan  b.  Malummcd  (ofCerwatds  caliphj,  p>witaot  of 
Axmenta  and  Azetbaiian  (Adheibaijan),  succeeded  ia  npeliini 
the  Khaxais,  imposing  peace  on  tbe  petty  prince*  of  the  eastern 
Caucasus,  and  consolidating  the  Arab  power  in  that  quarter. 
The  war  asainst  the  Byzantines  waa  ooDtinucd  with  energy 
during  tbe  whole  of  Hisham's  reign.  Moaviya,  the  son  t>l 
Hicham,  whose  dctccDdanls  reigned  later  in  Spain,  vas  in  com- 
nuod  Lill  iiS  (a.11.  7j6),  when  he  met  hi*  death  accidentally  in 
Asia  Minor  by  a  fsU  [rgm  bis  hone.  After  his  death.  Suleiman, 
uwlhci  tan  ol  the  caliph,  had  the  supreme  command.  Both 
Here  eager  and  valiant  waniois.  But  the  hero  of  all  the  battles 
wu  AbdalUh  b.  Ilosun.  surnamed  al-BatlU  (the  brave}.  He 
has  been  the  subject  of  mony  romantic  tales.  Tabarl  tells  bow 
he  took  the  cmpctorContlsnlinc  prisoner  in  the  year  lU  (l.o. 
;ji;  but  Consiaaiine  V.  Copianymus  only  began  to  reign  in 
740  or  ]«■  A.D.}i  another  Ambic  aulhoi  places  this  event  in 
the  year  III,  adding  that  al-Battll,  having  defeated  the  Ctteks, 
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no  lasting  results.    During  tbe  troubles  that  bcgai 

ol  WsUd  II.,  the  Greeks  reconquered  llaiash  (Ceimaoidu), 

Malatia  (MabtiychJ  and  Encrum  (ThcodoiiDI»lis). 

In  Spain  the  attention  ol  the  Moslems  was  principally  tuined 
to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Samh  beyond  the  Pyreneea.  As  early  as 
the  second  year  o£  the  reign  of  Hitham,  'Anbasa,  the  govcraoc  of 
Spain,  crossed  the  Pyirnccs,  and  pushed  on  military  operations 
vigoiQusly.  Catcissoone  and  Nlmea  wete  token,  Autun  sacked. 
The  duih  of  'Anhasa  in  a.d.  )  ij  and  inuiDal  trouble*  put  a  stop 
to  fuiihrt  hostiUiics.    Tlie  BcibeiB  were  Ihe  chief  contincect  of 


inferior  [leople.  They  began  to  leunt  this,  and 
chief*.  Muniia  (Munuia) ,  made  hinacU  independent  in  the  north 
and  allied  himself  with  Odo,  king  of  AquUaine,  who  pve  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  In  the  year  113  Abdairahman  b.  Abdallah 
subdued  Munisa,  ciostcd  the  mountain*  and  pcnetiaied  into 
Coscony  by  the  vaUcy  of  Roncesvalles.  The  Moslems  beat  Odo. 
tiitied  posscsuon  ol  Dordcaui,  and  ovemin  the  vhok  of  southern 
Oaul  neatly  as  far  as  the  Loire.  But  in  October  731  their  march 
mn  cbei^ed  between  Toun  ajid  roiUcrs  by  Charle*  hlaitcl  and 
sf  ler  some  days  o!  skiimiabjng  a  hcrcc  but  indedsivc  battle  was 
fought-  Abdairahman  was  among  tbe  slain  and  the  Moslem* 
recreated  haatlly  in  the  ni^t,  leaving  their  camp  to  the  Franks. 
They  were,  howevei.nol  yet  discouraged.  In  jjo  the  new  governor 
of  Spain,  Oqba  (Aucupa)  b.  Hajjsj,  a  man  of  high  quahties, 
re-entered  Gaul  and  pu^ed  forward  his  raid*  as  far  as  Lyons, 
but  the  Franks  again  drove  back  the  Arabs  a*  far  as  Narbonne. 
ThcDceiorth  the  continual  revolts  of  the  Berber*  in  Africa,  and 
the  internal  trouble*  which  diiturbcd  Spain  until  the  reign  ol 
Abdartahman  L,  eSecluilly  checked  the  ambition  of  the  Moatem*. 

In  Africa  the  hand  of  governnient  pres«d  heavily.  The 
Bcrbei*.  though  they  had  pledged  Ihemselvc*  10  Islam  and  had 
fuiiushed  the  latest  coDtinscnt*  for  the  Holy  War,  were  treated 
>s  IribuUiy  seifs,  natvilhttanding  the  promises  given  by 
Omai  II.    Ihe  Khaiijilei,  of  whom  n  great  many  had  emigrated 
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deputation  to  Hisham,  but  [ailed  u 

of  Africa  was  powerless.    Hisham 
than  jo,ooa  men,  under  the  comn 


meeting  with  tbe  arttiy  of  the  insurgents  took  placf 
KolthOm  was  beaten  and  kiUed;  Bal)  b.  Bisbr  led  the 
Syrian  army  to  Ceuta,  and  thence,  near  tbe  end  of  741 
where  theyaidedin  thestippresBJonoE  thedangcrc 


er  Sabu  in  Algeria.'  the 


arlateri 


Abu'l-KJultU.  assigned  to  his  troops  li 
coumriei  belooging  lo  the  public  donuin.*     An  enon  01  tne 
Alricu  Beibento  make  themselves  masteii  of  Xniruwan  failed, 
tbei'  army  being  utterly  dcfe«ted  by  the  governor  Ijantal*. 

Hisham  died  ih  Februaty  74).  alter  t,  reign  of  twenty  ycui. 
He  had  not  been  wanting  in  energy  and  ability,  t nd  kept  the  Jtloi 
of  the  government  in  Ills  own  bands.  He  was  a  corrrct  Moslem 
and  lolenint  toward*  Christians  and  Jews.  His  financial  ad- 
i  he  guarded  against  any  misuse  of  the 


nue*  ol  tbe  state 
at  Ro»lfa  on  the 


npopuli 


Hisr 


der  oi  the  desert,  and  he  rarely  admitted 
his  presence;  as  a  rule  they  were  received  by  his 
Abraab.     Hisham  tried  to  keep  himself  free  from 


the  Vemi 


lodcr  the  pressure 


he  Qaisite*.  both  parties  alternately  had 
lilst  Ihe  non-Arabic  Moslems  auflered 
.  were  dissatisfied.  He  enused  a  large 
lugbl  inln  eultivaiion,  and  many  public 
works  to  be  eiecuted,  and  be  wu  ucueed  of  overburdem'ag  Us 
subject*  for  these  purpose*.  Therefore.  Yazid  III.  (as  also  the 
Abbaaida)  on  taking  nGice  Lmdertook  to  abstain  from  spending 
money  on  building  and  digging.  The  principle  that  a  wcU-hlied 
treasury  is  the  basis  of  a  prosperous  govemmoit  waa  ptished  by 
him  too  far.  Notwithstanding  his  activity  and  his  devotion  to 
the  managemcDl  of  afloin,  the  Mnskin  povec  declined  rather 
than  advanced,  and  sign*  <i  the  decay  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty 
began  to  show  themselves.  Tbe  history  of  bis  four  lucccsaan, 
Walid  II,,  Yaiid  III..  Ibrahim  and  Uervan II.,  is  but  the  hlstoiy 
ol  t2R  fall  o(  the  Otnsyyad*. 

IT.  Kago  "J  Walid  //.— Wslid  n.  wu  s  handsome  man, 
poaMSsed  ol  extraordinary  physical  iticngth,  and  ■  dittiaguidicd 
poet-  But  Hisham.  to  wham  he  was  sucecssot-dcHgnate. 
foolishly  kept  him  in  the  background,  and  even  made  earnest 
eflort*  to  get  hi*  own  son  Maslama  acknowkdEed  ashiiauccessor. 
Walid  therefore  retired  to  the  country,  and  passed  bis  time  there 

impalicitcc  for  the  death  ol  Hisham  and  planning  vengeance  On 
all  those  whom  be  suspected  of  having  oppostid  him.  His  first 
public  action  was  to  inoeue  the  pay  of  all  soldien  by  10 
tlirhem*.  IhnCol  the  SytianAby  30.  The  Om*yyads  who  came  to 
pay  their  rcqxxts  to  him  iccdved  Isige  donations.  Many 
philanthropic  inalitutions  were  founded.  As  to  the  family  of  bis 
predecessor,  he  contented  bimself  vixh  (onfitcating  their  poacs- 
sions,  with  tbe  single  eicepUon  ol  Suleunan  b.  Hisham,  whom  he 
had  wbippoliuid  put  iDpdson.  But  the  MakhzQnuie*,  who  were 
related  to  Hisham  by  hu  jnothet,  ie  deprived  of  all  their  power 
and  had  them  lottuied  to  death.  Tbe  vicegerent*  oi  Hisbast 
were  [eptoccd  by  Qaintesi  Yuiuf  b.  Omai.  the  governor  of  Irak, 
being  a  QaisiiE,  waa  »ot  ody  coofiniied  in  his  office,  but  received 
with  it  the  supreme  conuiiand  of  Khorasan.  He  made  use  of  it 
innnedistcly  by  ordering  Nay  b.  SayyAr  to  collect  a  rich  present 
oi  hones,  falcons,  musical  initiuments,  golden  and  ailva  vessels 
and  to  o9ei  it  to  the  caliph  in  person,  but  bejnre  the  present  was 
ready  the  news  came  that  Walk)  bad  been  muTdeied. 


'Biy»n  i 
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giuranteed  Wolid  a  krsc  Bum  of  maaey.  wKJf:h  ht  hop«d  Co 
citoit  flam  Uillid.  Tliis  unfottuiuti:  man  died  undci  toiiurv, 
•hich  be  bort  with  fonitudc,  in  Muhimin  116  (Navetnbri 
T«)- 

W»lid  dejignated  Us  two  »m  u  htiis  to  the  Caliphate. 
Tbne  were  Hill  under  age  and  were  not  the  children  of  a  free- 
born,  noble  R»Iher.  Both  circunutances,  according  to  the  then 
prevailing  nations,  made  them  unfit  for  the  imair 


irthe  X 


>[  Walid  I., 


already  had  considered  tht 
thcmsclvn.  A  coiuLpiracy  aroK,  headed  by  Yazid  b.  W;i!id  I., 
and  joined  by  tht  majoiily  of  the  Merwinid  pfine«  and  many 
Kalhito  and  other  Yemenitn  who  regarded  the  iU-treatmenI  c[ 
Khllidal-Qasrlu  an  insult  to  themselves.  Various  stories  were 
drcutaled  about  the  looseness  of  Wslid's  manner  of  Lfe;  Vjuid 
•ceirsed  him  of  irreligion,  and,  by  representing  himself  as  a 
devout  and  God-fearing  man,  won  over  the  ^ous  Moslems.  Tht 
const>irators  met  with  slight  opposition.  A  great  many  troops 
had  been  detached  by  Hishun  to  Africa  and  other  provinces,  the 
caliph  himself  wsi  in  one  of  bis  country  places;  the  prefect  of 
Dimascus  also  was  absent.  Without  dilEodly,  Vaaid  made 
himself  nuster  of  Damascus,  and  immediately  sent  his  cousin 
AhdaladE  with  icoo  men  against  Walid,  who  had  not  tnore  than 
100  lighting  men  about  him.  Afew  men  hastened  to  the  rescue, 
among  others  'Abbls  b.  Walid  irilh  his  Ions  and  foOowers. 
Abdalizlzinteitupiedhis  march,  took  him  prisoner  and  compelled 
him  10  uIlc  the  oath  of  ■Ucgiance  to  his  brotfaet  Vaiid.  Wilid's 
■mall  body  of  soldiers  was  soon  overpowered.  After  a  valiant 
combat,  the  caliph  retired  to  one  of  his  apartments  and  sat 
with  tJie  Koran  on  his  knee,  in  order  Co  die  iust  as  Othtnan 
had  died.  He  «u  kMed  m  the  ijtb  of  April  t44-  His  head 
wia  taken  to  Damascui  and  carried  about  the  city  at  the  end  of 

On  the  news  of  the  mutder  of  the  caliph,  the  citizen)  of  Horns 
(Emcsa)  put  at  their  head  Abu  Mahommed  as-Sablnl,  a  grantlson 
of  Ysdd  L,  and  marched  against  Damascus.  They  were  beaten 
by  Sulclmiab.  Hisldm  at  a  place  called  Solaimlnla,  11  m.  from 
the  capital,  Abu  Mahommed  was  Uken  priwnei  and  shut  up 
IL-itfa  seVERd  of  his  brethren  and  cousins  in  the  Xhndtl,  the  old 
palace  of  Moaviya,  together  with  the  two  sons  of  Walid  II.  One 
or  two  risings  in  Palestine  were  ea^y  suppressed.  Duttbe 
reigning  family  had  committed  auidde.  Their  unity  was  broken. 
The  holiness  of  their  Caliphate,  their  legitimate  authority,  bad 
been  tri£cd  with;  the  hatred  of  the  days  of  Metj  RAhit  hnd  been 
revived.  The  ortbodm  faith  also,  vrhose  strong  rcpresenuiive 
and  defender  had  hitlierlo  been  the  cafiph,  was  shaken  by  the 
lact  that  Valid  til.  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Qaduis  who 
tejecled  the  docliine  of  pndcstination.  The  disotganiutioD  of 
the  empire  was  at  band. 

ti.  Rcifn  of  Yatid  III. — Yaiid  III.,  on  Us  acccsdon,  itiade  ■ 
fine  speech,  in  which  he  promised  to  do  all  that  coold  be  expected 
Item  a  good  and  wise  ruler,  even  oBering  to  puke  place  im- 
mediately for  the  man  whoin  his  subjects  should  find  belter 
qualified  for  ilu  Caliphate  than  himself.  He  cancelled,  bawevec, 
■he  increase  of  the  pay  granted  by  Walid  and  thus  earned  the 
nieknameof  the  A'il^(diminishcr).  As  he  owed  his  position  to 
the  aid  of  the  Kalbites,  he  dune  his  officers  from  among  them. 
The  governolthip  of  Irak  was  conhded  to  a  Kalbite,  Maa)flr  b. 
JomhOr,  a  hot-headed  and  unscrupulous  nun.  VOsuf  b.  Omar 
was  unable  to  oBer  resistance,  and  was  ultinutely  taken  and 
confined  in  the  KhadrL  kfaniQr  bad  hardly  been  three  months 
in  dSlcc  when  Yaaid  replaced  him  by  AbdiJJah,  son  of  Omar  II,' 
The  distant  provinces,  with  the  eiceptioo  of  Sind  and  Sijiitan, 
renounced  the  authority  of  the  new  i^lipli  In  Africa  Abdatrah- 
man  b.  Habib,  a  deKendaot  of  die  famous  'Oqba  b.  NtfT,  wa* 
almost  independent.  Ia  Spain  every  amir  tried  to  free  himself 
from  a  suzerainty  which  appeared  to  him  only  nominal.  Na;r  b. 
Sayjir,  the  govetoot  of  Khorasio,  bad  not  yet  decided  whether 
be  ought  to  take  tjnaath  of  allcgisnce  when  Yazld  died,  alter  • 


reign  ol  only  Eve  months  and  a  halt,  od  Ibc  Iith  of  Dhnl-Qijla 

«.H.  i>6  (isth  September  *,d,  7<<). 

13.  Yaiid  III.  left  his  brother  IbriUm  ai  bis  succeswr.  Ha 
was  acknowledged  as  caliph  only  in  a  part  of  Syria,  and  reigned 
no  longer  than  two  months,  when  he  wis  obliged  to  abdicate  and 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Merwan  II. 

14.  Merwan  II.,  the  son  of  Mahommed  b.  Merwan  and  CDUsiti 
of  Maslama.  was  a  man  of  energy,  and  might  have  revived  the 
strength  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty,  but  for  the  gencraf  disorder 
which  pervaded  the  whole  empire.    In  7J1  Hisham  had  entrusted 

held  with  great  success  till  the  death  of  Walid  II.    He  had  grcal 
military  capacity  and  introduced  itnportant  relorms.    On  the 
muider  of  Walid  he  piepatcd  to  dispute  the  supreme  power  with 
the  new  caliph,  and  invaded  Mesopotamia.    Yacid  111.,  in 
alarm,  oBered  him  as  the  price  of  pence  the  government  of  Ibis 
province   together  with   Armmia  and  Awibaijan.    IJer«an 
resolved  to  accept  those  conditions,  and  sent  a  deputation  to 
Damascus,  which,  however,  had  just  rfached  ManbiJ  (Hicra- 
polis)  when  Yazid  died.    Leaving  his  son  Abdalmalik  with  40,000 
in  Bakka,  Merwan  entered  Syria  with  8o,oeo  men.    Sulci- 
b,  Hisham,  at  the  head  of  in>,ooomen,  nas  dcfesied  at 'Aid 
rr,  between  Baalbek  and  Damascus.    Meman  made  many 
neis,  whom  be  treated  with  the  greatest  mildness,  gmTiting 
freedom  on  condition  that  they  should  take  the  oath  of 
:ance  to  the  sons  of  Walid  11.     He  then  marched  upon 
oscus.    ButSuIcimflnb.  Hishilm,  Ystid,  thcsonofKhtlid 
al-Qasri,and  other  cliicls,  hastened  to  the  Khadttl  and  killed  the 
twoprinces,  together  with  Yilaufh.  Omar.    Suleiman  then  rnade 
himsell  master  of  the  treasury  and  l!cd  with  tlic  csliph  IbrShlm 
to  Tadmar  (Falmyra).  Only  Abu  Mahommed  as-SofiOnl  escaped 
the  murderers.    When  Merwin  cntircd  Damascus  this  man 
testified  that  the  sons  of  Wilid  n.,  who  had  just  become  adult, 
had  named  Merwan  successor  to  the  Caliphate,  and  was  the  £ist 
to  greet  him  at  Prince  of  the  Believers.    All  the  generals  and 
officers  followed  his  ciample  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
(7th  December  A.D.  744).     Mertt^n  did  all  he  could  to  pacify 
Syria,  permitting  the  Arabs  of  the  four  provinces  to  choose 
their  own  prefects,  and  even  acquiescing  in  the  selection  as 
prefect  of  Pahatine  of  ThSbit  b.  No"aim,  who  had  behaved  very 
treacherously  towards  him  bclon,  but  whom  he  had  forgiven. 
He  did  Dot,  however,  wish  to  tt?side  id  Damascus,  bu)  trans- 
planted the  scat  of  govcmracnt  to  his  own  (own,  Hamn  in 
Mesopotamia     Suleiman   b.   Hisham  and   Ibrahim   tendered 
their  submiHion  and  were  pardoned. 

But  the  pacification  was  only  on  the  surface,  tlany  Omayyad 
princes  considered  Merwan  as  an  upstart,  his  mother  being  a 
slave-girl;  the  Damascenes  were  angry  because  he  had  chosen 
Harran  lor  his  residence;  the  Kalbitca  felt  themselves  slighted, 
as  the  Qiisitcs  predominated.  Th£bii  b.  No'aim  revolted  In 
Palestine,  Emcsa  (Homs)  and  Todmoiwete  turbulent,  Damascm 
wasbcsiegedbyVazidb.KhfilidalQasrI.  Merwan,  who  wanted 
to  march  against  Irak,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Syria,  where  he 
put  an  end  to  the  troubles.  This  lime  Thlbit  b.  h'o'sim  had  to 
pay  for  his  perfidy  with  ids  life.  After  this  new  padficalion, 
Merwan  caused  the  Syrians  to  ackDowledgc  his  two  sons  as  heirs 
to  the  Caliphate,  and  married  them  to  Iwo  daughters  of  HisWlm. 
AD  the  Omayyad  princes  were  invited  to  the  wedding,  Metwan 
hoping  stilt  to  conciliate  them.  He  then  equipped  10,000 
Syrians,  and  ordered  them  to  rejoin  the  army  r>f  10,000  men 
from  Kinnesrin  (Qinnasrln)  and  Mesopotamia,  who,  under  Yaiid 
b.  Omar  b,  Hobiin,  were  already  ou  the  march  towards  Irak. 
When  these  Syrians  came  to  Roflla  (Rusafa),  Suleimln  b. 
Hisham  persuaded  them  to  proclaim  himself  caliph,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Kinnesrtn.  From  all  sides  Syrians  flocked  to 
his  aid  till  he  had  ;o.ooo  men  under  his  orders.  Merwan  im- 
mediately ordered  Ibn  Mobaira  to  stop  his  match  and  to  wait  for 
him  at  DQrIn,  and  inarched  with  the  main  lorce  against  Suleimln, 
whom  he  utterly  defeated  at  Khoatf  in  the  diittfct  of  KfnDCsrin. 
Sulcjman  Bed  to  Koms  and  thence  to  Tadmor  and  on  to  Kufa, 
leaviog  his  brother  Sa'id  in  Horn*.  Tbe  titge  ol  this  place  by 
Merwan  lasted  nearly  five  Bwnthfc    After  the  vlctaiy  tha  walla 
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wtTC  dcDMrililied,  unl  likewiH  thoie  of  Bulbck,  Dunucui. 
Jcnaakoi  and  oibei  taniis.  Syrii  wu  ulterlj  cnubcd,  ud 
thetewjtb  the  bulnik  ol  Uic  dyniiix  wu  daUoycd.    Not 

^hcimnroerot  ii&iLH.  746I  could  Mctvui  toume ha  amj 
•gainst  Ink. 

r  of  thk  Evovince,  Abdillali.  the  ion  of  Oma: 

0.  Moawiy*.  a 
_  .      _  in  of  Ali'i  bntbei  JaTu,  put  hiinadf  at  the  bead  of 

a  band  of  Shillci  and  maKht,  mode  himelf  master  of  Kufa  and 
nurdisl  upon  Hii«,  wfane,  iiDCt  Yfliuf  b.  Omar,  the  govcmoi 
and  the  SjFTian  timpi  bad  toided.  The  nbels  mn  defeated, 
and  Kufa  luircndered  (Oclobof  744)  under  condition  of  amnesty 
lor  the  iuuigenta  and  fieedom  foe  AbdUiah  b.  Moawiya.  This 
■dvenlnnr  now  went  into  Media  (Jabal],  when  a  great  number 
of  maidai  and  Shi'ites,  oven  memben  of  the  rdgning  dynaaty 
and  of  the  Abbaiid  family,  auch  as  the  future  caliph  Mansur, 
rejoinad  him.  With  their  help  be  became  maater  ot  a  vait 
cmfxrc,  whkh,  however,  luted  scarcely  three  yean, 

Ibn  Omar  did  not  acknowledge  Merwan  as  caliph.    For  the 


lUppoittd  only  by  lie 
numerically  lupcrior, 
at  Uiia.    There  were 


Itm  Said  al  tjanihl.  This  ofho 
Qeisite  iniopa,  the  Kal£itcs,  wb 
maintaining  Ibn  Omar  in  his  rei 
many  slumu^ic*  between  them, 
forced  them  to  suspend  theiT  bootilitica.  The  general  diaDtdcr 
after  the  death  of  Hiiham  had  given  to  the  Khawarij  an  oppor- 
tunily  of  aueiiiiig  their  dahDi  nich  as  they  liad  never  had 
before.  They  beloiged  for  the  greater  part  to  the  RabTa.  who 
alwaya  stood  mcoc  or  leas  aloof  from  the  other  Arabs,  and  bad  a 
particular  grudge  iguut  the  Modar.  Their  leading  tribe,  the 
Shaibln,  poweased  Che  lands  on  the  Tigris  in  the  province  of 
Mosul,  and  beie,  alter  Uk  murder  of  Walid  II.,  ih<^  chief 
pnxJaimed  hiratelf  culipb.  Reinlorced  by  many  Kliariiitn  out 
of  the  Dorthem  pravinces,  he  marched  against  Kufa.  Ibn  Omar 
■nd  Ibn  Sa'td  al  IJaiuhl  tried  to  defend  their  province,  but 
were  completaly  defeated,  l^iasbl  Bed  to  Merwan,  Ibn  Omar 
lo  Hiia,  which,  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  be  was  obliged  to 
■uirendcrinShawwll  1 17  (August  aj>.  74  j).  hlanffii  b.  JomhOr 
wa*  the  first  lo  put  over  to  the  Khawatiji  then  Ibn  Omar 
bimacit  took  the  oath  of  allegisace.  'Hiat  a  noble  Konishiie, 
■  prince  of  the  reigning  house,  should  pledge  hiciHU  to  follow 
pabblk  the  Siaiblnite  ai  bis  Imam,  was  an  event  of  which 
the  Khawarij  wen  very  proud.  Ibti  Onai  wai  rewarded  wHh 
Um  govemnnt  of  aaatem  Irak,  KhOiistlB  and  Fin. 

Whilit  Uerwan  bajegnl  Htnns,  PabUk  itlurned  to  Heso- 
potamli  and  took  Mosul,  wbence  be  timuentd  Nbibis,  where 
Abdallah,  the  ion  d  Uerwan,  matetained  hinudf  with  difliculty. 
Soleimla  b.  Mishlm  also  bad  gone  over  to  the  Khawarij.  who 
DOW  numbered  rs>,aoomcn.  Mesopotamia  itself  was  in  danger, 
(rheo  Meiwan  at  last  ¥fasaWetoniatch  against  the  enemy.  In  a 
furious  batik  »t  KalaitOtha  (September  AJi.  74a)  the  Khawarij 
were  defeated;  pabbik  and  his  successor  Kfaalbail  peiisbed; 
Ibe  suivivow  were  obliged  lo  retire  lo  Mosul,  where  they  crosaed 
the  Tigria.  Merwan  followed  them  and  encamped  on  the 
weslcm  bank.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Eafartotha, 
Valid  b.  Omar  b,  Hobait^directed  his  Iroopj  towards  Irak.  He 
beat  the  Kharijitet  repeatedly  and  entned  Kufa  io  Hay  or  June 
747.  Ibn  Omar  wia  taken  prisoDer;  MantOr  b.  JomhOr  Bed  to 
Ibn  Moawiya.  Ibn  Hobaira  was  at  laat  tree  to  >end  Ibn  Pobflra 
with  an  army  (o  Mesopotamia.  At  his  approach  the  Kharijitea 
left  their  camp  and  Red  to  Abdallah  b.  Moiwtyo,  who  wai  now  at 
the  height  of  hii  power.  Bui  it  was  not  deslincd  to  last.  The 
two  pneisls  of  Ibn  Habaira.  Ibn  PobSra  and  Noblta  b.  Haitala 
defeated  his  army:  Ibn  Moawiya  fled  to  Khotaun,  where  he  met 
his  death;  the  chief  of  the  Kharijilcs,  Shaibin  Yashkoii  went  to 
eastern  Arabia;  SuleimAn  b.  HkhAm  and  Man^Qr  b.  JohmQr 
escaped  lo  India.  Tlius,  at  last,  the  western  and  ■outh.eastera 
pans  ol  the  empire  lay  at  the  feet  of  Merwan.  But  in  the  north- 
east, in  Khotasan,  meanwhile  a  ttom  had  arisen,  against  which 
his  resources  and  bis  wisdom  were  alike  of  no  avail. 

y/hta  the  news  of  the  murds  of  Walid  IL  icaihed  Khoiaaao, 


Na|r  b.  Sayyir  did  Dot  at  once  acknowledge  the  Caliphate  of 
Vaaid  UI.,  but  induced  Ibe  Arab  dilcla  U  accept  himself  aa  amil 
of  KhoraaaD,  until  a  caliph  should  be  uhivereally  acknowledged. 
Not  many  months  lawr  (ShawwU  1 16)  he  was  confirmed  in  his 
post  by  Yusuf  b.  Omar,  the  governor  of  Irak.  But  Na^r  had  a 
-personal  enemy,  the  chief  of  the  Aad  (Vemenitei)  Jodal'  al- 
KirminI,  a  very  ambitious  man.  A  quarrel  arose,  and  in  a  ihon 
tine  Ibe  Aad  under  Kirmtnl,  supported  by  the  RabTa,  who 
always  were  ready  to  join  the  oppoaiiion,  were  in  iniunection, 
which  Natt  tried  in  vain  to  put  down  by  conceuions. 

SosloodmatteniriMntflrilhb.Saraij.  seconded  by  Ysiid  III., 
Teappeaicil  on  the  uene,  croased  the  Oius  and  ca4ne  to  Herv. 
Iv'atr  recdved  him  with  the  greatest  honour,  hoping  lo  get  bis  aid 
against  ^  ■""'"',  but  Qitith,  to  whom  jooo  men  ol  bis  tribe,  the 
Tamlm,  had  gone  over,  demanded  Najr'a  abdieation  and  tried  to 
make  himself  maatci  of  Merv.  Having  failed  in  this,  he  allied 
himself  with  Kirolnl.  Htfi  could  hold  Merv  no  laDger,  and 
retired  to  Nishapor.    But  the  Tamlm  of  Ijarith  could  not  endure 
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rcdivic 


.  !i  Hiriih  was  defeated 

and  killed.  Oripnally,  Hlrith  seems  to  have  had  the  highest 
aims,  but  in  reality  he  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  weaken  the 
Arabic  dominion.  He  brought  the  Turks  into  the  field  against 
thcxa;  he  incited  the  native  population  at  TransoxisJia  against 
thdr  Arab  lords,  and  stirred  up  discord  between  the  Arabi 
chemselvea.  Being  a  Tamlmite,  be  bcienged  to  the  Mo^r,  on 
wbom  the  govenunent  in  Khoraun  d^ieoded;  but  he  aided  ihs 
Yemenites  to  gain  the  upper  hand  of  Ibem.  Thus  he  paved  the 
way  foe  Abu  Moslim. 

Since  Ibe  days  (A  AJi  iheic  had  been  two  tendeucie*  among  the 
Shi'ites.  The  moderate  party  diitingniibed  itself  trms  the  other 
Moslems  otily  by  tbefr  docttine  that  the  Imamate  bebHiged 
legally  to  a  man  of  the  house  ol  the  PropbeL  The  other  party, 
that  of  the  ultTB-Shi'ile*,  named  HSshiniya  after  Abn  Blshin 
the  ion  of  Uabommed  b.al-Uanaflya,  pieadicd  the  equality  of  al^ 
Moslems.  Arabs  or  Bon-Aiaba.  and  tiiuiht  thkt  tlw  same  divine 
■pint  that  bad  animated  the  Pievbet,  incotponted  Itself  again 
inhiahein(seeSHi'iTm}.  Alter  the  dealhofHcMin,  they  chow 
for  thrir  Imam  Mahommed  b.  al-IJuuflys,  and  at  his  decease  his 
son  Abu  Hlsbiin.  fnas  whom  MahoHined  b.  Ali.thegruidsoDof 
Abdallah  b.  Abbis,  who  resided  al  ?"T"*i""  in  the  aouth-east  of 
Syria,  obtained  the  secrets  ol  the  party  and  took  the  lead  (a.K. 
98,  see  above).  This  Uabommed.  the  father  of  the  two  Gtst 
Abbasid  talijAs,  was  a  man  of  unusual  abiUiy  and  great  ambition. 
HedirtctedhiseseigiesprimarilytoKhorasan.  Tltemissionaiics 
were  charged  with  the  task  of  undermining  the  authority  of  the 
Omayyads,  by  dniring  attention  to  all  the  injustices  t^t  took 
place  under  their  reign,  and  to  all  the  luxury  and  wantonness  of 
Ihecourt,aseDntrasted  with  the  miaeryaf  many  of  their  subjects. 
God  would  iwtsuBer  H  any  longer.  As  soon  as  the  time  was  ripe 
— and  that  tioM  ooutd  not  be  far  oS— He  would  send  a  lavioui 
out  of  the  hotne  of  the  Pnphel,  the  Mahdl,  who  would  restore 
Islam  to  Its  original  parity.  All  who  desired  to  co-operale  in 
this  hdy  purpose  must  pledge  themselves  to  unlimited  obedience 
tothetmam,andplacetheirUvefBndprDpenyalbisdisposal,  As 
aproof  of  their  sincerity  they  were  requbcd  at  once  to  pay  a  fiaed 
sum  for  the  Imam,  The  missionaries  had  great  success,  especially 
among  the  non-Arabic  inhabitants  of  Khorssan  and  Ttansoiiana. 

Mahommed  b.  Ali  died  jlb.  116  {aj>.  743-744),  and  hia  son 
Ibrahim,  the  Imam,  took  his  place.  Ibrahim  had  a  confidant 
about  whose  antecedents  one  fact  alone  seems  certain,  that  he 
imtmpula  (client)  of  Persian  origin.  This  man,  Abu  Moslim  by 
name,_was  a  man  of  tea!  ability  and  devoted  to  his  master's 
cause.  To  hlm,in  74S-7a6,the  management  ol  sSairs  in  Khotasan 
was  entrusted,  with  instractlons  to  consult  in  all  weighty  malten 
the  bead  of  the  mission,  the  Arab  SulelmSn  b.  Kathb.  At  fint 
the  chiefs  of  the  mission  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  recogniae 
Abu  Moslim  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  heir  of  the  Prophet. 
In  the  year  iiq  be  judged  that  the  time  for  open  manifcstalion 
hadanived.  Hispartisanswereordend  to  assemble  from  all  sides 
OD  ■  fixed  dayatSfqadenj  in  the provinceof  Merv,  Then, on  the 
tat  Shawnisl  (ijth  June  747),  Ibe  first  solenu  meeting  took 
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place  (u)  the  blick  Sagi  were  unfolilBl.  On  thai  occuion 
Sulcitnbi  b,  Katlilr  wu  slill  tcadir,  but  by  Ibc  end  of  Lhc  yeoi 
Abu  Moslim,  whom  the  mijoiity  twUcved  In  bcJang  himsdl  lo 
the  (unily  ol  the  Ptopbel.  was  the  u:liiiovl«lgHl  had  ol  i  itrang 
uxoy.  Mtttniimc,  Nijr  bu)  moved  (rom  Nubapur  lo  Merv,  uid 
here  Ihc  two  Arabic  iimiet  cool ronird  eacb  sthei.  Then,  u  hut , 
the  true  Bignificann;  of  Abu  Moslim'j  irorlt  wu  recogniitd.  Najr 
intned  the  Ai»bj  agnimt  iheir  conimoti  enemy, "  wbo  preaehei 
a  leligbn  thai  doe*  not  come  From  ihe  Envoy  cl  God,  and  whoie 
duct  Dim  is  tbe  eitupsiion  of  the  Arabs."  In  vain  he  had 
entrcaled  Metwan  and  Ibn  llabain  to  tend  him  tnwpa  bclotc  ii 
should  be  loo  bte.  When  at  hit  it  Has  potuble  to  them  to  fulfil 
hii  wish,  it  wu  in  fact  too  late.  For  a  moment  it  Kcmcd  ai 
though  the  rival  Arab  fscUoiu,  realizing  Iheic  common  peril, 
would  mm  Ihcircomtnned  [otce*  against  the  Shi'itei.  But  Abu 
M«li  m  contrived  to  re-awake  n  their  mutual  dittrmt  and  jealousy, 
and,  taking  idvaatage  of  the  opportunity,  made  himself  muter 
of  Merv.inRabiail,  A.ii.  ijo (December  747}.  Na^ escaped  only 
by  a  headlong  flight  to  Nishapui,  Thit  was  the  end  of  Ihe  Arabic 
dominion  in  the  Eut.  Many  Arab  chiefs  were  killed,  partly  by 
orderof  Abu  MotHm.paitly  by  iheir  clients.  The  latter,  honiever, 
was  strictly  forbidden  by  Abu  MotUm.  Sosevcte  Indeed  wat  (be 
discipline  he  eierciied,  thai  one  o(  the  chief  mis^onarie),  who  by 
a  scciel  warning  had  rendered  poi^ble  the  escape  of  Nik  fiom 
Merv,  paid  for  it  with  his 'life. 

As  toon  ai  Abu  Moslim  had  contolidated  hia  authority,  he  tent 
hii  chief  general  Qali|aba  against  Nlihaput.  Najc't  ion  Tamlm 
wai  vanquished  and  killed,  and  Na^r  icticaled  to  Kumis  (QOmis) 
on  the  boundary  of  Jorjln,  whither  alio  advanced  from  the  other 
lide  Noblta  at  the  head  of  an  army  sent  by  Merwan.  Qahtaba 
detached  his  ion  Ijasan  against  Magr  and  mnt  himself  to  meet 
Nobita,  whom  he  beat  on  the  lit  of  Dhu'l-hijja  ijo  (9th  August 
74SI.  NiR  could  not  Further  reiist.  He  reached  Slwl  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hamadan,  where  he  died  quite  exhausted,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-bvc  yean.  Rei  and  Hamadan  were  taken  without  lerious 
diSiculty.  Near  Nehawend,  Iha  I|>ohSta,  at  the  head  oF  a  large 
army,  encountered  Qabtaba,  but  wii  defeated  and  killed.  In 
the  month  of  Dhu'l^a'daiji  (June  719)  Nchawend  (Nehavend) 
surrendered,  and  thereby  the  way  to  Irak  lay  open  to  Qabtaba. 
Ibn  Hobaiia  wai  overtaken  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Wlsit. 
Qahlaba  himself  peiiibcd  in  the  combat,  ,bi(t  his  son  Raian 
entered  Kuf  a  without  any  mlttance  on  the  md  of  Scpteiflber  749. 

Merwan  had  at  list  discovered  wbo  wai  the  real  chiei  of  the 
movement  in  Kborasan,  and  had  seized  upon  Ibrahim  the  Imam 
and  imprisoned  him  at  Harran.  There  he  died,  probably  from 
the  plague,  though  Merwan  was  iicuied  of  having  killed  him. 
When  the  other  Abbasids  left  Bomalma  Is  not  certain.  But  they 
arrived  at  Kuf  a  in  Ihe  laliet  half  of  September  749,  where  in  Ihc 
meantime  Ihc  head  of  Ihe  propaganda,  Abu  Salama,  called  the 
wailr  of  the  Family  of  Mahomet,  had  previously  undertaken  the 
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a>  Ihe  lueccssor  of  his  brother 
have  eipccled  that  the  Mahdi,  whom  he  looked 
1,  would  not  be  slow  iu  making  his  appearance, 
llltle  thinking  that  an  Abbasid  would  present  himself  a)  such. 
But  Abu  Jahm,  on  the  instruFtlom  of  Abu  Motlim,  dcdsted  to 
the  chief  oflicers  o(  the  Khoraianian  army  that  the  Mahdi  w.-is  in 
their  midst,  and  brought  them  to  Abu'l-Ahbas,  to  whom  they 
swore  nllcgiance.  Abu  Salama  also  was  cooitralncd  10  lake  the 
oath.  On  Friday,  the  nth  Rabla  II.  a.h.  131  (iBth  November 
749)  Abu'l-Abbaswaitolemnlypioclaimcdcaliph  in  the  principal 
mosqucof  Kufi,  llietrickhad  been  carried  out  admirably.  On 
the  point  oF  gathering  the  ripe  fruit,  the  Alida  were  suddenly 
pushed  aside,  and  theFruit  was  snatched  away  by  the  Abbasids. 
The  latter  gained  the  throne  and  they  took  good  care  oever  to  be 
deprived  of  it. 

Alter  the  conquest  o(  Nehawcnd,  Qahlaba  had  detached  oae 
ol  his  ciptalns,  Abu  'Aun,  to  ShahraiQr,  where  he  defeated  the 
Syrian  army  which  wis  stationed  there.  Thereupon  Abu  'Aun 
occupied  the  land  of  Mosul,  where  he  obtained  reinforcements 
from  Knfa,  headed  by  Abdallih  b.  All.  an  unde  of  Abu'l-Ahbas, 
■bo  wu  to  have  the  supteme  command.    MeniaD  advaooed 


to  meei  him,  and  was  completely  deteUed  nor  the  Gicalci  Zab, 

an  affluent  ol  the  Tigris,  in  a  battle  which  lulcd  eleven  day*. 
Merwan  retreated  to  Hairan,  thence  to  Damascu*.  and  finally  la 
Egypt,  where  he  fell  in  a  last  struggle  towards  the  end  of  iji 
(August  7S0].  His  head  was  cut  olF  and  tent  to  Kufa.>  Abu 
Aun,  who  had  been  the  real  leader  <d  the  campaign  a^insl 
Merwan,  remained  In  Egypt  as  its  governor.  Ibn  Hoboira, 
who  had  been  beiiegcd  in  Wosli  for  eleven  ntonlhs,  then  con- 
sented to  a  capitulation,  which  was  sanctioned  by  Aba'l-Abbai. 
Immediately  after  the  surrender,  Ibn  Hobaita  and  his  principal 
oBicen  were  Ircaehrrouily  murdered.  In  Syria,  the  Omayyads 
were  persecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Even  their  graves  were 
vlobled,  and  the  bodica  craclikd  and  deslroyod.  In  order  that 
no  members  ot  the  family  should  escape,  Abdallah  b.  All  pre- 
tended to  giant  an  amccaly  to  all  Omayyads  who  should  come 
in  to  him  at  Abu  Fotros  (Aniipairii)  and  acknowledse  the  new 
cidi]A,Bnd  even  promised  them  the  rellitutionaf  alllhcirpropcny. 
Ninety  men  allowed  themselves  to  be  entrapped,  and  AbdaUab 
invited  Ihcm  to  a  banquet.  When  they  were  all  collected,  ■ 
body  oF  executlonen  rushed  into  t)^  hall  and 'slew  them  with 
clubs.  He  then  ordered  leathern  covers  to  be  tiirown  upon  th« 
dyinsmen.andhadihebanquctseivcdupon  them.  InMedink 
and  Mecca  Da'ud  b.  All,  anothci  un'dc  ol  Abu'l-Abbaa.  con- 
ducted the  persecution;  in  Ba(ra,  Suleiman  b.  Ali.  Abu'l-Abbal 
hlnvelf  killed  those  ho  could  lay  his  hands  on  in  Hlra  and  Kufa, 
amongst  them  Sulnmln  b.  HishJjn.  who  had  been  the  billcreit 
enemy  of  Merwan.  Only  a  few  Omayyads  escaped  the  massacre, 
several  of  whom  wen  murdcied  later,  A  grandson  of  Hiiham, 
Abdarrahmln,  ton  of  bit  most  bdoved  son  Moawiya,  reached 
Africa  and  [ounded  in  Spain  the  Omayyad  dynasty  ol  Cordova. 

With  the  dynasty  ol  the  Omayyads  the  hegemony  paacm 
finally  from  Syria  to  Irak.  At  the  same  time  the  supremacy  oE 
the  Anbt  came  to  an  end.  Thencclonh  it  is  not  the  comingenu 
of  the  Arabic  tribes  which  compote  the  army,  and  on  whom  Ihe 
govenuneni  depends;  Ihe  new  dynasty  reUes  on  a  standing 
army,  coDsiiting  for  the  greater  part  oi  non-Arabic  soldier*. 
The  barrier  that  lepata  ted  the  Arila  from  the  conquered  nationa 
begins  to  crumble  away.  Only  the  Arabic  religion,  Ihe  Anbic 
language  and  the  Arabic  civiltialion  maintain  Ihemselvo,  uul 

C— T^E  Abbasids 

We  now  enter  upon  the  bblDiy  of  the  new  dynasty,  under 
which  Ihc  power  ol  Iilam  reached  its  highest  p<rini. 

I.  Abu'l-Ahbas  inaugurated  his  Coliphate  by.  a  harangue 
in  which  he  announced  the  era  of  concord  and  happinesB  which 
was  to  begin  now  that  the  Hoiae  of  Uie  Proijiet  had  been 
rcitorcd  10  its  right.  He  asserted  that  Ihc  Abbi^ds  were  the 
real  heirs  of  the  Prophet,  as  the  desccndanta  of  his  oldest  uncle 
Abbas.  Addressing  the  Kufians,  he  laid, "  Inhabitanlsol  Kuln, 
ye  arc  those  whose  affection  towards  ui  has  ever  been  constant 
and  true;  ye  have  Kver  changed  your  mind,  nor  swerved  From 
it,  nolwithstuiding  all  the  pressure  of  the  unjust  upon  you.  At 
last  our  time  has  come,  and  God  has  brought  you  the  new  era- 
Ye  are  the  happiest  oF  men  through  us,  and  Ihe  dearest  to  us- 
I  Increase  your  pensions  with  100  dirhcms;  make  now  your 
preparaikins,  for  I  am  the  lavish  ihcdder  of  blood'  and  the 
avenger  oF  blood." 

Notwithstanding  these  fine  words,  Abu'1-Abbu  did  not  tmit 

<  Merwan  has  been  nicknamgj  »J-7o-.H  and  «I-{(i>iAr  (the  Ats). 

II),  who  lays  on  jood  aulhoiicy  ihai  «  cenain  al-Ja'd'  b.  Dui^in, 
killed  under  the  reign  erf  HiihAm  farhertiical  opinions,  had  loliawen 

— : .._.  \.,^  ,  li'd,  *pretcndSi«  thaT'a"ja'd  had  bm 

a  al-Hinilr  Ibii  was  subsrituted  alw  by  ih* 
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rd  lor  "ihtdderol  blood.-'  oi-Sojai, 

who  £ughien  Mi  camdi  for  hit  guens.    European 


hichby 


Iv  lo  Ihc  leiise  of  ihe  bloodihinty,  and  lound  in 
Abbu  finally  •Kabliibcd  his  power. 
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tht  KulUm.  Re  i«idtd  wttilde  the  town  with  iht  Khonuoiin 
tcDop*,  tad  with  them  Kent  Gnl  tg  Hiii,  tbea  to  Hlihimlyi, 
which  he  faii»d  to  be  buUt  in  the  Highbourhood  of  Anbu. 
For  theit  reil  tymp»tlue»,  he  knew,  were  with  the  home  of  AJi, 
And  Abu  SilutiA  their  leader,  who  had  rtluctanlly  taken  the  oath 
of  aUe^iacH,  did  not  conceal  his  duappointnuDL  Abu  Jahm, 
the  vinet  (^.r.^  aUa  Mahohhedan  IirsnrunONa),  or  "  helper," 
of  Abu  Moilira,  advised  that  Abu  Ja'far,  the  calipb's  bnlhir. 
ihould  be  lent  to  Khoraian  to  coniult  Abu  MoiUm.    The  result 

Suleiman  b,  ^thlr,  vho  had  been  the  bead  of  the  propaganda 
in  Khoiasan,  and  bad  also  expected  that  the  MahdL  would  bcLouB 
tothehouKofAli.  ltissaidthatAbuJa'(ir,<>hil>tinKhoiaun, 
was  so  impresaed  by  the  uohroited  power  ot  Abu  Moslim,  and 
•aw  so  dculy  that,  though  he  called  his  brother  ud  biniMlf 
bis  nisters,  be  ctmsidercd  them  u  bii  cmluna,  that  be  vowed 
his  death  at  the  first  oi^xntunity. 

The  luin  of  the  Oinayyad  empire  and  the  rise  of  [he  new 
dynasty  did  not  take  plaCB  without  mighty  coovuUions.  In 
Balhfjilya  and  the  Haurfn,  in  the  noiih  of  Syria,  is  Uetopo- 
lamia  and  Ink  Khonisan  intunectiona  had  to  be  put  down 
with  fire  and  iwoid.  The  new  caliph  then  distributed  the 
provinces  anumg  the  principal  members  of  his  family  and  his 
generals.  To  his  brother  Abu  Ja'far  he  gave  Mesopotamia, 
Aierbai^  and  Armenia;  to  his  unde  Abdailah  b.  Ali,  Syria; 

tohis  cousin  *IsAb-MQsa,  the  province  of  Kufa.  Anotfier  uncle, 
Suleimln  b.  Ali,  received  the  government  of  Ba^ra  with  Bahrein 
and  Oman;  land  *U  b.  AU  that  of  Ahwai;  Abu  Moilim,  Khoia- 
san  and  Transouau;  Mahraiuncd  b.  Ash'atb,  Fan;  Abu  'Aun, 
Ecypt.  In  Sind  the  Ouwyyad  govrmoc,  Mjin^  b.  Jomhat, 
bid  lucceeded  in  mainuinin^  bioiKll,  but  wa>  dcftaled  by  an 
army,  sent  against  him  under  Mo&A  h-  Kn'b,  and  the  black 
staodard  of  the  Ahbasids  was  raised  over  the  dty  of  Man^Qra. 
Africa  and  Spain  are  omitted  from  this  catalogue,  because  the 
Abbasids  never  gained  any  teal  footing  in  Spain,  while  Airicn 
remained,  at  least  in  the  £ttt  years,  in  only  nominal  subjection 
to  the  new  dynasty.  In  754  Abu  Moslim  came  to  Irak  to  visit 
Abu'l-Abbaa  and  to  ask  his  permission  to  make  the  pilgrimage 
to  Meca.  He  was  received  iritb  great  honour,  but  the  talipb 
uid  that  he  wu  nrry  not  to  be  able  to  give  him  the  leadenbip 
of  the  i^Igrirnag'i  which  he  had  already  purpceely  entrusted  to 
tiii  brother,  Abu  ja'iac. 

Abu'l-Abbai  died  oa  the  tjtb  of  Dhu'l-bijia  13S  (]tb  June 
7S«).  He  letnu  to  have  been  a  nun  of  limited  capacity,  and 
had  very  little  (hare  in  the  achievements  accomplished  in  his 
name.  He  initiated  practically  nothing  without  the  consent  of 
Abu  Jahm,  who  was  thus  the  real  ruler.  In  the  few  cases  where 
he  had  to  decide,  he  acted  under  the  influence  of  his  brother 
Abu  Ja'fal. 

1.  Rtitu  ej  i/dfUKT.— Abu't-Abbal  had  designated  a*  bis 
mccesson  Hist  Abu  Ja'far,  surnamed  al-Man^Qr  (the  victorious) , 
(Sd  after  him  his  cousin 'Isib.  MflsO.  Abu  Ja'far  was,  according 
to  the  historians,  older  than  Abu'l-Abbas,  but  while  the  malhcr 
o(  the  latter  belonged  to  the  powerful  Yrmtnitc  tribe  of  a]. 
Blrith  b.  Ka'b,  the  mother  of  Abu  Ja'far  wja  a  Beibei  sbvc-giil. 
But  he  was  a  son  of  Mshommcd  b^  Ali,  and  wu  therefore  pre- 
ferred by  Abu  Moslim  to  his  uncles  sod  cousins.  Abu'I-Abhas, 
however,  had  promised  the  succession  to  his  unde  Abdailah  b^ 
Ali,  when  he  marched  against  Meiwan.  When  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Abu'l-Abbas  reached  Abdailah,  who  at  the  bead  of  a 
numerousarmy  was  on  the  point  of  renewing  the  Byzantine  war, 
be  came  to  Harran,  furious  at  his  eidusion,  and  proclaimed 
bimsdf  caliph.    Abu  Moslim  mardied  against  him,  and  ibe  Iwn 

decisive  engagement  took  place  (iSth  Novcmbci  754).  Abdailah 
was  defeated  and  escaped  to  Basra,  where  he  found  a  refuge  with 
his  brotfier  SideimSn.  A  year  later  he  »sked  for  pardon,  and 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Mmsui.  The  caliph  spared  bis 
life  for  a  lime,  but  he  did  not  forget.  In  764  Abdailah  met  his 
death  by  the  collapse  of  his  house,  which  had  been  deiiberatdy 


The  first  care  of  HaDSurwaa  oow  to  gel  rid  of  the  powerful  Abu 
Moslim,  who  had  thus  by  another  brilliant  service  strengthened 
bis  great  reputation.  On  pretence  at  coiJeniug  with  him  on 
important  business  of  state,  Mansur  induced  him,  in  spite  of 
the  warning  of  his  best  general,  Abu  Na^r,  to  come  to  MadJlin 
(Ctesiphon),andinthemostperhdious  manner  caused  him  to  be 
murdered  by  his  guards.  Thus  miserably  perished  the  Teal 
founder  of  the  Abbasid  dyrmsly,  the  ^S^ib  addaula,  aj  be  is 
commonly  called,  the  A  mitt  (trustee)  el  the  House  of  the  Pmpbct. 
A  witty  man.  beiog  asked  his  oi^nion  about  Abu  Ja'far  CMansur) 
and  Abu  Moslim,  uid,  nliudiog  to  the  t^tan  11,  verse  11,  "il 
there  were  two  Gods,  the  universe  would  be  ruined."  The 
Khorasanian  chiefs  were  bribed  into  submisuon,  and  order  was  at 
last  re-established  by  Monsur's  general  Khbim  b.  Khouima  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  by  Abu  DVltd.  the  governor  of.  Khorasan  m 
Ihceaat. 


r  of  the  re 


Abdattohinan,  annouDcing 
requiring  him  to  lake  Ihc  oath  <j 
t  in  his  adhesion,  together  with  a 
few  presents  of  little  value.  The  caliph  replied  by  a  threatening 
letter  which  angered  AbdatrahmAn.  He  called  the  people  to- 
gether at  the  hour  of  prayer,  publicly  cursed  Mansur  from  the 
pulpit  and  dcciored  him  deposed.  He  next  caused  a  drcular 
letter,  CDImniicdJng  all  Uaghribins  to  refuse  obedicncs  to  the 
caliph,  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Maghrib  (westcmKorlh  Africa).  A  brother  of  Abdarrah- 
man,  Ilyls,  saw  in  this  revolt  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
government  of  Africa  for  himself.  Seconded  by  mony  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kairawan,  who  hod  remained  faithful  to  the  cause 
of  the  Abbasids,  he  attacked  his  brother,  slew  him,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  governor  in  his  stead.  Thisrevolulioninfa^'Our 
Babfb, 
ight  of  his 
latner  s  muroer,  was  capiureu,  out  toe  vessel  wjucn  was  to  convey 
him  to  Spain  having  been  detained  by  stress  of  weather,  his 
partisans  took  aims  and  rescued  him.  Uyls  was  marching 
against  them,  when  the  idea  occurred  to  Habfb  of  challenging 
him  to  single  combat,  Uyls  hesitated,  but  bis  own  soldiers 
compelled  him  to  accept  the  challenge.  He  measured  arms 
with  Hibib,  and  was  slain.  The  party  of  independence  thu» 
triumphed,  but  in  the  year  144  (761)  Mshommcd  b.  Ash'ath, 
the  Abbisid  general,  entered  Ksimwan  and  regained  poSKS- 
sion  of  Africa  in  the  name  of  the  eastern  caliph.  From  tbe 
year  Sao,  it  must  be  added,  Africa  only  nominally  belonged 
to  tbe  Abbasids:  for,  under  tbe  reign  of  llarun  alRashid, 
Ibrahim  b.  al-A^hlab,  who  was  invested  with  the  government 
of  Africa,  founded  in  that  province  a  distinct  dynasly,  that  ol 
Ihc  Aghlabites. 

At  the  some  time  as  the  revolt  in  Africa,  the  independent 
Caliphate  of  the  western  Omayyads  was  founded  in  Spoin.  The 
long  dissensions  which  had  preceded  tfie  f all  of  thai  dynasty 
in  the  Eaii  had  aheady  prepared  the  way  for  lie  independence 
of  a  province  so  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Every 
petty  amir  then  tried  to  seiic  sovereign  power  for  himself,  and  the 
people  groaned  under  the  consequent  anarchy.  Weaiy  of  these 
commotions,  the  Arabs  of  Spain  at  last  came  to  an  understanding 
among  iheinselves  for  the  election  of  ■  caliph,  and  ihde  choit* 
fell  upon  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  Omayyads,  Abdanah- 
miln  b.  Moowiya,  grandson  of  the  caliph  Hishanu  This  prince 
was  wandering  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  pursued  by  his  implacable 
enemies,  but  everywhere  protected  and  concealed  by  the  deKrt 
tribes,  wlio  pitied  his  misfortunes  and  respected  his  illustrious 
origin.  A  deputation  from  Spain  sought  him  out  in  Africa  and 
offered  him  the  Caliphate,  which  he  accepted  with  joy.  On  the 
I.  ij8  {14th  August  755)  A 


Iberia 


■saUy  « 


lip  of  Ilie  ealiphs  in  Moniceo,  which  hod  nrver  been  famly 
d,  had  alnoiiy.  in  74O,  given  blac*  to  that  ol  indcpendeiii 
-  "— oceo,  HiOory). 


*' 
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qwcdily  foandcd  it  Canton  tb*  VBtcTn  OmAyfti  CaUphiU 
(»a  SPdUK:  History). 

WhiJc  Mansui  wu  thus  loiliig  Africa  iDd  Spain,  be  wu  tryins 
to  tidccm  Ihe  loues  the  empire  hid  luslaiDrd  on  the  Boitheni 
ftontifri  by  the  Byanlines,  In  7it>-)si  the  emperor  Con>t»niint 
V.  (Copronymus)  had  unsucceufuliy  blockadHl  MiUtic;  but 
five  yein  later  be  tookitbyfalcetBdiuedluwtl]  tatht  ground. 
Haniur  now  lenl  in  JSJ  an  jrmy  of  ;o,ooo  men  under  the  com- 
mand ot  hii  cmsin  Abdilwahblh,  the  ion  of  Ibrthlm  the  Imam, 
whom  he  hid  made  governor  of  Meaopotamia,  t2ic  real  chief 
being  Hsun  b.  Qabtaba.  Tluy  rebuilt  all  Ilut  the  emperor 
hfld  desD^yedf  and  made  this  key  of  Asia  Minor  stronger  than 
ever  before.  The  Moslems  then  made  a  raid  by  tfae-posi  of 
Qidith  (Adata)  and  invaded  the  lud  of  the  Byzantines.  Two 
luntt  of  the  caliph  took  part  in  thii  eipcdilion,  hsving  nude  a 
vow  Uiat  if  the  dominion  of  the  Omayyadi  were  ended  they 
would  wage  war  in  the  path  of  God.  Conslantlne  advanced 
with  a  numerous  army,  but  was  afnid  of  attacking  tbe  invaden. 
The  Moslema  also  rebuilt  Mopiucttia.  Bui  from  7j3  till  ]6s 
Maniur  was  so  occuined  ndth  hii  own  aSain  that  be  could  cot 
think  of  f  uiIhCT  taicb- 

In  7iS  (olhetBuy  in  7J3  or  ;S4)  a  body  of  6oif  sectaries,  oiled 
Klwendls  (i-r.).  vent  to  Hlihimlya.  the  n»den«  of  the  catiph, 
not  far  from  Kula.  They  believed  that  the  caliph  wai  their 
lord,  to  whom  they  owed  their  daily  bread,  and  came  to  pay  him 
divine  honours.  They  began  by  marching  in  solemn  procession 
round  the  palace,  as  if  it  had  been  the  Ka'ba.  Mansut  being  told 
■  ■       ■  ■     ■"  would  rather  they  went  to  hell  in  obcdienct  to 


1,  than  to 


le  saw  that  this  impious  homage  gave  oSence  to  his 
caused  the  principal  leaders  In  be  selied  and  thrown 
■on.  The  Blwendls  Immediately  rose  in  revolt,  broke 
m  doors,  rescued  their  chiefs,  and  returned  to  the  palace. 


the  1 


ra-Shi'iti 


id  thereby  the  tii 


.d  the  Abbasid 
c  fan 


.rd  the 


itlphs  became  the  mainiainers  of  orthodoi  Islam, 
fust  as  the  Omayyads  had  been.  The  name  of  Hlihimlyi,  which 
the  reigning  family  still  ittalned,  wu  henceforward  derived 
not  from  Abu  HSshlm,  but  from  Hlshim,  the  grandfather  of 
Abbas,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  Prophet. 

A  much  greater  danger  now  thieatencd  Bhlansur.  In  the  last 
days  of  the  Omayyads,  the  Shi'itcs  had  chosen  as  csliph, 
Mahommcd  b.  Abdallah  b.  Hasan,  whom  they  called  the  Mahdi 
and  the  "  pure  soul,"  and  Mansur  had  been  among  those  who 

in  Medina  were  indignant  al  being  supplanted  by  the  Abbaiidi, 

power.  Immediately  alter  his  occupying  the  throne,  he  named 
Ziyld  b.  Obaidallih  govemol  of  Medina,  with  orden  to  lay 
hands  on  Mahommed  and  hit  brother  IhrlhTm,  who,  warned 
betimes,  look  refuge  in  filghc.  In  7j8  Mansur,  informed  that  a 
revolt  was  in  preparation,  came  himself  to  Medina  and  ordered 
Abdallah  W  tell  him  where  his  sons  were.  As  be  could  not  or 
would  not  tell,  he  together  with  all  his  hrothen  and  some  other 
relatives  were  teiied  and  transported  to  Irak,  when  Abdallah 
and  hii  brother  Ali  vere  beheaded  and  the  others  Imprisoned. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  a  vut  conspiracy  was 
formed.  On  the  same  day  Mahommed  was  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt  in  Medina,  Ibrlhim  in  Ba^.  But  the  Alids,  though 
not  devoid  oi  personal  courage,  never  eictUrd  In  politics  or  in 
tactics.  In  a.d.  161  Mahommed  took  Medina  and  had  himself 
proclaimed  caliph.  The  governor  of  Kufa,  ■111  b.  MOsJl,  received 
orders  to  Inarch  against  liim,  entered  Arabia,  and  captured 
Medina,  which,  fortified  by  Mahommed  by  the  same  means  as  the 
Prophet  had  employed  against  the  benetf  ng  Meccans,  could  not 
hold  out  against  the  well-trained  Khoraaanianj.  hfahotnmed 
was  defeated  and  slain.  Hit  head  waa  cut  oB  and  aeni  to  Mansur. 
When  on  the  point  of  death,  Mahommed  ga<^  the  famous  sword 
of  the  Prophet  called  Dhu'l-Fit|Ir  to  •  meichant  to  when  he 
owed  40a  dinars.  It  came  later  into  the  poncialoa  of  Harua 
al-Rashid.     In  the  meanwhile  Ibrlbtm  bsd  Dot  only  tiiati 


ponesaion  of  Bajn,  Ahwli  and  Fin,  but  had  even  occupied 
Wlsit,  The  emlHre  of  the  Abbaslds  was  in  great  jeopardy.  For 
fifty  days  Mansur  stayed  in  his  room,  neither  changing  his 
clothe*  nor  allowing  himself  a  moment's  repose.  The  greater 
part  of  hit  troops  were  In  Rel  with  hi)  son  alMihdi,  who  had 
conquered  Tabariitan,  in  Africa,  with  Mahommed  b.  Ash'ath, 
and  in  Arabia  with  isl  b.  MOsl.  Had  Ibrlhim  nailed  at  once 
against  Kufa  he  mi^t  have  crushed  Mansur,  but  he  let  slip  the 
t>pportunity.  A  terrible  conflict  took  pbce  at  Bs-Khamra, 
4S   m.   from    Kufa.     Homaid   b.   Qihtaba,   the   commander 

'Isl  b.  MOsl  holding  its  ground.  At  that  moment  Salm, 
the  son  of  the  famous  Qotalha  h.  Hoslim,  cime  to  the  rescue  by 
atUcking  the  rear  of  Ibrlhim.  Homaid  rallied  his  troops,  and 
Ibrihlm  was  overpowered.  At  last  he  fell,  pierced  by  an  arrow, 
and,  in  tpite  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  his  followers,  his  body 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  His  head  was  cut  off  and 
brought  to  Mansur. 

Mansur  could  now  ^ve  his  mJnd  to  the  foumUng  ot  the  new 
capital.  When  the  tumult  of  the  Klwendls  took  place  he  salt 
eleaily  thai  his  personal  safely  was  not  asiuted  in  Hlshimlya," 
where  a  riot  of  Ibe  populace  could  be  very  daogeraui,  and  hb 
troops  were  continually  exposed  to  the  perverting  influence  of  the 
fickle  and  disloyal  ciliani  of  Kufi.  He  hid  just  made  choice  of 
the  admirable  ute  of  the  old  market-town  of  Bagdad  when  the 
tidings  came  of  the  rising  of  Mahommed  in  Medina.  In  those 
days  he  saw  that  he  had  been  very  imprudent  to  denude  himself 
of  troops,  and  decided  to  keep  henceforth  always  with  him  a  body 
of  ]o,ooo  (oldien.  So  Bagdad,  or  properly  "  the  round  city  "  of 
Mansur,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  waa  built  «  the 
capital.  Strictly  it  was  a  huge  diadel,  in  the  ceniit  of  which 
waa  the  palace  of  the  caliph  and  the  great  masque.  But  around 
this  nucleus  there  soon  grew  up  the  great  mctitipolis  which  waa 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  civiliied  world  aa  long  as  the  Cahphale 
lasted.'  The  building  lasted  three  years  and  was  completed  Iq 
the  year  uo  (t.D.  766).  That  year  is  really  the  beginning  of  the 
new  era.  "  The  Omayyads,"  says  the  Spanish  writer  Ibn  Haim, 
"  were  an  Arabic  dynasty;  they  had  no  fortified  reudencc,  nor 
dtadet;  each  o(  them  dwdt  In  his  villa,  when  he  lived  before 
becoming  aliph;  they  did  not  desire  that  the  Moslema  should 
apeak  to  thnn  aa  alavet  to  their  master,  nor  kiss  the  ground 
before  them  or  their  feel;  they  only  gave  their  care  to  the 
appoiaimeni  of  able  govcmon  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 
TTie  Abbasds,  00  the  contcaty,  were  a  Peitlan  dynaaty.  under 
which  the  Arab  tribal  aystcm.  as  regulated  by  Omar,  fell  la 
pieces;   the  Petsiana  of  Khotaun  were  the  real  rulers,  and  the 

reign  ol  Abu'I- Abbas  and  the  first  part  of  that  of  Mansur  hod  been 
almost  a  continuation  of  the  fomwr  period.  But  thiw  his  equala 
in  birth  and  rank,  the  Omayyads  and  the  Alids,  had  been  cnujted; 
the  principal  actors  in  the  great  struggle,  the  leaden  of  the 
propaganda  and  Abu  MosHm  were  out  of  the  way;  the  caliph 
stood  far  above  all  hia  Bubjccia;  and  his  only  possible  an- 
tagonist! were  the  member*  of  his  own  family. 

'I9I  b.  Mosi  had  been  designated,  a*  we  have  seen,  by  Atiu'l- 
Abbai  as  tuccesiot  to  Mansur.  The  litter  having  vainly  tried 
to  compel  '111  to  renounce  hia  right  of  succcssioo.  in  favour  of 
Mansur'i  son  Mahommed al-Mahdi,  produced  false  witnease*  who 
awore  that  he  bad  done  so.  However  unwillingly,  'Isl  wa* 
obliged  at  last  to  yield,  but  ft  was  underalood  that,  in  case  of 
Mahommed's  death,  the  luccesaion  should  return  to 'Isl-  Oneof 
the  false  witneisei  wu,  it  It  asserted,  Khllid  b.  Birmak,  the 
head  of  that  celebrated  family  the  Barmeddca  (f.t.).  which 
played  so  ftnportant  a  part  in  the  reign  of  Hatun  al-Raihid. 
This  Khllid,  who  was  defended  from  an  old  sacerdotal  family 
in  Balkh,  and  had  been  one  of  the  trusty  supporters  of  Abu 
Moslim.  Mansur  appointed  as  minister  of  finance. 

A  son  of  Mahommed  the  Alid  had  escaped  to  India,  where, 

■This  HUhiadya  near  Kufa  it  not  to  be  confuted  with  thai 
fAiaded  by  Abul-Ahbu  near  Anbir. 
>  Cf.  C.  le  Strange.  BatUsd  Janni  Hit  AiUuiA  CidiplnU  [Oaford. 
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It  ftmniac  Omu  b.  Qif (  HuinDcrd. 

1  ma  Indiui  king.  Muuut  ducoveml 
tm  itHxic,  aoa  caiueii  mm  U  be  kiU«L  Mil  infint  hd  wu  lent 
to  Klrdiiu  tad  deUvncd  to  hii  lamily.  Omu  Kulnncid  k*t 
his  gfsvtmnaat  and  nctivcd  a  conuuiul  in  Aiiica,  where  he 

Id  *.b.  ijS  (a-D.  T7s)  Hhw  imdertaall  >  pOgrfniafa  to 
Mecca,  but  iucnimbeil  to  iytottrj  at  the  lart  Uatioa  od  the 
route.  Be  waa  about  liity-five  yt±it  et  aft,  ud  had  nisoed 
for  twenty-tiwi  yean-  He  wu  buried  at  Mecot  He  was  a  man 

of  nre  enciKy  aAd  •tRiicth  Hi  raiad.  Hia  ambitioD  waa  boundieia 
and  no  ineans,  however  peifidkiiu,  wen  de«pi»ed  by  him.  But 
be  wu  s  peat  statesmiD  and  knew  how  lo  chooM  able  o&ccn 
foe  all  places.  He  wai  thiilty  and  aniiDua  to  kave  to  hit  uii  a 
full  treuoiy.  He  uami  to  have  chenihed  the  ideal  that  lUi  ton. 
called  Mabomiaed  b.  Abdallah,  after  the  Pi^ihet,  ahould  fulfil 
the  pconiitei  of  peace  and  b^ipiDeu  that  had  been  tendered  to 
the  believcrti  and  therefore  to  have  called  him  al-UahdL  For 
thai  puipoM  it  was  necouiy  that  be  iboutd  have  the  meau  not 
only  10  meet  all  itite  expense*,  but  alio  to  be  bountemi.  But 
from  the  report  of  the  hiitoiian  Ilaiiham  b.  'Adl '  about  the  last 
discoune  which  lather  and  son  had  togethei,  we  gatlm  (hat  ttic 
former  had  Diiagioingj  in  legacd  to  the  fulfilment  of  hi)  viibet. 

Khibd  b.  Birmak  Uwli  tbe  gnitcst  cart  ol  the  leveDuca,  but 
conlHvcdit  tbeuine  tiraetocoolull  hliownistetntt.  Msuur 
diKoveied  this  in  tbe  same  year  in  which  Ik  died,  and  thteatened 
him  wiihdeath  unlcube  should  pay  lo  the  tnunry  three  milhom 
of  dlrhems  wilhiQ  three  days.  Khiilid  already  had  so  many 
friends  that  the  sum  was  brought  together  with  th*  eiception  of 

the  province  of  Mosul,  and  a  friend  ol  Khllid  said  lo  the  caliph 
that  Khllid  was  the  only  man  capable  of  putting  it  down. 
Thereupon  Minsur  ovcrloaked  the  defidepcy  and  gave  KhJjid 
the  ftoveiruneDl  of  MoiuL  "  And,"  said  a  citizen  ol  that  town, 
"  wr  had  sucfaanaweaad  reverence  lor  Khtlid,  that  he  appeased 
the  disorders,  almost  without  punishing  anybody." 

J.  Siipi  of  Uakdi.^tii  soon  as  Uansur  was  dead,  Rabr,his 
dient  and  chamberlain,  induced  a^  the  princes  and  generals  who 
accompanied  the  caliph,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  son 
Mahomraed  al-Mahdi,  who  was  then  al  Bagdad.  Isl  b  MQsl 
hesitated,  but  was  compcUed  to  give  in.  In  776  Mahdi  constrained 
lim  lor  a  large  bribe  to  renounce  his  riglit  oi  successon  in  favour 
of  his  sons,  MQil  and  HlrOn.  Mansur  wrote  in  hit  testament  to 
his  son  that  be  hod  brought  together  so  much  money  that,  even 
if  DO  revenue  should  come  infor  ton  years,  it  would  suffice  for  all 
the  waBU  of  the  state.  Mahdi,  ilKrefore,  could  afford  to  be 
munificent,  and  in  ordet  to  make  hit  accession  doubly  wekome  to 
his  subjects,  he  began  by  granting  a  general  amoesty  to  political 
prisoners.  Among  these  was  a  certain  Ya'qQb  b.  Da'Od,  who, 
having  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  caliph, 
especially  by  discovering  the  hiding  places  of  certain  Ahds,  was 
afterwards  (in  77E)  mode  prime  minister.  The  provincial 
governors  in  whom  his  father  had  placed  confidence,  Mahdi 
superseded  by  creatures  oi  hit  own. 

Id  Kiionsan  many  people  were  discontented  The  promises 
made  to  them  during  the  war  against  the  Omayyadi  had  not  been 
fulfilled,  and  the  new  Mahdi  did  not  answer  at  all  to  their  ideal. 
A  revolt  in  160  under  the  leadership  ot  a  certain  Ytoul  b.  Ibrlhlm, 
lurnamcd  al-Baim,  wu  lupprested  by  Yaad  b.  hlaiyad,  who, 
alter  a  desperate  stiuggle,  defeated  Yosui,  took  him  priioner  and 
brought  him  in  triumph  10  Bagdad,  where  he  with  several  of  his 
ofGcers  was  killed  and  crucified.  In  the  following  year,  Mahdi  was 
menaced  by  a  far  more  dangerous  revolt,  led  by  a  sectary,  known 
generally  as  Mokanni  ig.t.),  or  "  the  veiled  one,"  because  he 
always  appeared  in  public  wearing  a  mask.  He  took  up  hit  abode 
In  the  Traniajdanian  province  of  Kish  and  Nakhshab,  where  he 
galhcred  atound  him  a  great  number  of  adherents.   After 


itclycc 


■  Tahari  iti.  ^  445  sBq. 


cattle  of 
Jl  the  members 


Bfabdl  hid  bcM  Kutdy  a  yeat  on  the  throne  whea  be  resolved 

to  accomplish  the  irilgtimage  to  Mecca.  Tbe  chronicien  relate 
that  OD  this  occasion  lor  the  first  time  oundsjoaded  with  ice  for 
tbe  use  of  Ihe  caliph  came  to  Mecca.  Immediately  on  his  arrival 
in  the  Holy  City  be  applied  himself,  at  the  request  of  Ihe  inhabl- 
lanta,  lo  the  renewal  of  tbe  curtain)  which  coveted  the  eiierioc 
walls  si  the  Ka'b*.  For  ■  very  hng  time  no  care  had  been  taken 
to  miovelheald  covering  whena  new  one  wupulon;  and  the 
accumulated  irel^  caused  uneasiness  respecting  the  subflily  ol 
the  walls.  Mahdi  caused  the  house  lo  be  entirely  stripped  and 
ancdntcd  with  perfumes,  and  covered  the  wails  again  with  a  tingle 
cloth  of  great  richnets.  Tlw  tcmT^e  itself  was  enlarged  and 
restored.  On  this  occasion  he  distributed  con«derable  largesses 
among  the  Meccans.  From  Mecca  Mahdi  went  to  Medina,  where 
he  caused  the  mosqueto  be  enlarged,  and  where  asimilar  dittribu- 
IKHtof  gifts  tookplace.  During  hit  stay  in  that  city  be  fonned  lor 
h'^nt^i*  a  guard  of  honour,  composed  of  500  descendants  ot  the 
Ansir,'  to  whom  he  aatigned  a  quarter  in  Bagdad,  named  aflv 
them  the  Qall'i  (Fief)  of  the  Anslr.  Struck  by  the  difficulties 
oi  every  kind  which  had  to  be  eDconntcred  by  poor  pilgrims  lo 
Mecca  from  Bagdad  and  its  nei^bourhood,  he  ordered  Yaqtln, 
his  freedmaD,  lo  renew  the  milestOBcs,  to  repair  the  old  reservoirs, 
and  to  dig  welli  and  tonstmcl  dttetnt  al  every  station  of  the 
road  where  they  were  misting.  He  also  had  new  inni  built  and 
decayed  ones  repaittd.  Yaqtln  icmaibcd  inspector  ol  the  road 
till  7'7. 

During  the  reign  of  Mansur  tbe  aiuiuil  raids  against  the 
Byzantines  hid  taken  place  almost  vithout  Inlcraiitsion,  but 
the  only  feat  of  importance  had  been  the  conquest  ol  Laodkta, 

the  burnt"  M 'oraitiav/ilrq),  by  Ma'yOl  b.  Yahyl  in 


the  year  770.  Al  first  the  armies  of  M^hdl  were 

not  soccesald. 

The  Creeks  even  conquei 

ed  Marash  (Gennanicia) 

andannibitsted 

he  Moslem  army  sent 

romOabiq.    In  7  jg,  bos 

revec,  Hasan  b. 

Qabtaba  made  a  victoriD 

usnidasfarasAdhrilliy 

n  thai  Mahdi  resolved  on  buUding  the 

frontier  town  called  Hai 

ath  (Adala),  which  heca 

In  770  the  caliph  dedd 

cd  on  leading  hit  army 

n  person.    He 

isof  B 


idln  ni 


Bagdad 


if  780,  taking  with  hi 


ry  called 


rch  in  the  early  spring  oi 
ms  sccDn<l  son  HftrOn,  and  leaving  his  elder  ton  Must  as  nis 
lieutenant  in  Bagdad.  IVavei^ing  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  he 
entered  Cilicia,  end  established  himiell  on  the  banks  of  Ihe  Jihan 
(Pyiaraui).  Thence  hedespitched  an  eipeditionaty  force,  nomi- 
nally under  the  command  ol  HSriln,  but  In  reality  under  that 
of  bis  tutor,  the  Barmecide  Yahyl  b.  KhiHd.  HUrDn  captured 
the  fortreai  SnmSlu  after  a  siege  ol  tbirly^lght  days,  the  inhoW- 
tantt  nmendering  on  condition  that  they  should  not  be  killed  ot 
separated  from  one  another.  The  caliph  kept  fnilh  with  them, 
and  settled  then  in  Bagdad,  wbett  they  built  a  m 
after  their  native  place-  In  consequence  of  thit  fes 
lUrtln  governor  of  the  i4»Ie  western  pari  of  the  empire,  1  ncludi  ng 
Azerbaijan  and  Armenia.  Two  years  later  war  broke  out  afresh 
between  tbe  Moslems  and  Ihe  Greeks.  Leo  IV ,  the  East 
Romanemperor,  had  recently  died,  leavingthe  crown  to  Conslan- 
tine  VI.  This  prince  bring  only  ten  years  old,  his  molher  Irene 
acted  as  regent  and  assumed  the  title  Augusta  By  her  orders 
aiiatmyol(io.oooraen,underthceomraand  ol  Michael Lachano- 
dtakon,  entered  Asia  Minor.  The  Moslems,  on  their  side.  Invaded 
CiGcii  under  the  otdcrs  of  Abdalkablr  n 
encountering  the  enemy,  retired  with  his  t 
this  failure,  the  caliph  In  781  sent  Hlrdn,  accompanied  by  his 
chamberlain  Rabf,  with  an  army  of  nearly  100,000  men,  with 
orders  to  carry  tbe  war  to  the  very  gales  of  Contitntioople.  The 
patrician  Nicetas,  count  of  Opaikion,  who  sought  to  oppose  his 
march,  was  defeated  by  KftrOn's  general,  Yaild  b.  Muyad,  and 


t,  Mihdl  n 


.    InHlated  by 


flight.  Httdn  then  marched  agai 
vanquished  the  domestlctu,  the  chief  < 
forces,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the 


media, 


ider  of  the  Creek 
ne  IDOK  alarm,  suca  lor  peace,  anil  obUrned  a  ttuce  for  three 
The  >nat  citbent  of  Medina  who  embraced  Idan  were  called 
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tribute  at  gofiob'iaaxS,  ind  lopidringQie  Hostetnt  with  guides 
and  nulwli  oa  their  vsy  home.  This  briUiinl  buccch  bo 
inoeued  Mahdi'a  aflectioo  fgr  Hlrfln  that  he  appointed  him 
luccessoc-doignau  aflei  Musi  and  named  idia  al-JtmUd  ("  the 
lollowei  ot  the  ri^t  came  "),  Three  yeoii  later,  he  naolved 
even  to  give  lo  bim  the  precedence  in  the  Buccasion  inatead  of 
HOsa,  yielding  to  the  itnportunjty  o(  KhaisotAn,  the  molhei  oi 
the  t»o  princcB,  and  to  liis  awn  predilectioa.  Il  was  neceuaiy 
first  to  obtain  from  Ml^  )  lenoudatiaD  of  his  tights;  and  fei 
that  purpose  he  wia  leeailed  from  JotjJn,  where  he  vnu  engaged 
on  an  apcdJcion  against  the  rebels  of  Tibatisl&n.  MOsI, 
informed  of  his  fuller's  inteniioiu,  lefnsed  to  obey  this  oidet, 
lod  Mahdi  determined  lo  march  in  person  asainsl  him.  Bui, 
if  lei  his  arrival  at  Misabadhln,  a  placein  Jabal  (Media,  the  later 
Persian  liak),  be  died  suddenly,  at  the  age  of  only  forty-three. 
Some  attribute  his  death  to  an  acddeot  met  with  in  hunting; 
others  believe  him  to  have  bees  poisoned.  Some  Euiopesin 
icholais  have  suspected  Most  ot  having  been  concerned  in  it,  but 
ot  this  we  have  no  proof  whatever. 

The  reign  of  Mahdi  was  a  time  of  great  prasperity.  Much  was 
dODe  for  the  organization  of  the  huge  empire;  agHcullure  and 
comraerce  flourished;  the  revenues  were  jneroasing,  whilat  the 
people  fated  well.  The  powerof  the  slate  was  acknowledged  even 
in  ihe  fat  east:  the  emperor  of  China,  the  king  of  Tibet,  and 
many  Indian  princes  concluded  treaties  with  the  caliplL  He  was 
an  ardent  champion  of  the  oithodoi  faith,  repudiating  all  the 
extravagant  doclrine  preached  by  the  Abbaud  missionaries  and 
formerly  professed  by  his  father.  In  particular  he  pereecuted 
mercilessly  the  Manichaeans  and  all  kinds  of  freethinkcrs- 

4.  Jicffiio/ ifil.lt.— On  the  death  of  Mahdi,  Hima,  foUowing 
the  advice  of  Yahyl  b.  KhSlid,  sent  the  insignia  of  the  Caliphate, 
with  letters  of  condolence  and  congratulation,  10  MQsa  in  Jorjin, 
and  brought  the  army  which  had  accompanied  Mahdi  peacefully 
back  from  Media  to  Bagdad.  Mfis*  returned  in  all  haste  lo  the 
capital,  and  assumed  the  title  of  al-Hidl  ("  he  who  ditecii "). 
The  accession  of  a  new  caliph  doubtless  appeared  lo  the  partisans 
of  the  houK  of  Ali  a  favourable  opportunity  for  a  rising.  Hosain 
b.  Ali  b.  Hasan  III.  raised  an  insurrection  at  Medina  with  the 
rapport  of  numerous  adherents,  and  proclaimed  himacU  caliph. 

skives  flocked  to  him,  and  many  pilgrims  also  acknowledged  him. 
Sulcimln  b.  Mansui,  the  caliph's  rcprescntaliyc  in  the  iHlgrimage 
of  that  year,  waa  entrusted  with  Ihe  command  against  him. 
Hosain  was  atlackcd  at  Fakh,  j  m.  from  Mecca,  and  petbhcd  in 
the  combat  with  many  olhir  Alids.  His  maternal  uncle,  Idi^  b. 
AbdaUah,  a  brother  oi  Mahommed  and  IlrAhlm,  the  rivals  of 
Mansut,  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  fled  to  Egypt,  whence  by  the 

be  passed  into  West  Africa,  nhcre  at  s  bier  period  his  son  founded 
the  Idriuie  dynasty  in  Fei  (see  Morocco). 

Hldl,  who  had  never  been  able  to  fottet  that  he  had  narrowly 
escaped  being  supplanted  by  his  brolher,  formed  a  plan  for 
excluding  hint  from  the  Caliphate  and  transmitting  Ihe  tuccn- 
tion  10  his  own  ion  Ja'far.  To  this  he  obtained  the  assent 
of  his  ministers  and  the  principal  chiefs  of  his  army,  with  the 
Mlcpiion  o[  Yahyl  b.  Khalid,  HirOn's  former  lulot,  who  showed 
such  Grmscss  and  boldness  that  H£dl  cast  him  into  prison  and 
resolved  on  bis  death.  Some  hisloriaos  eay  that  he  t^d  already 
pven  orders  for  his  eiecuiioa,  when  he  hie 
(September  i4ih,  j86J  by  his  mother  Khaii 
lyslematically  and  successfully  inltigued  again 
object  of  gaining  the  real  power 


:t  that  she  was  generally  regarded 


I  of  her  V 


dKhaiie 


and  favourite  son,  caused  Hid]  10 

two  young  slaves  whom  she  had  prcienled  to  him.    Sbe 

died  three  years  later. 

5.  Ji(jga(yrH*-iinoJ.Au*W.— Wc  have  now  reached  ih 
celebrated  name  among  Vhe  Arabian  caliphs,  cdcblaled  lu 


le  West 


well,  » 


Tkousatid  and  One  SiihU  have  made  us  familiar  with  that  world 


rhich  Ihe  nitratevs  repttsent  In  socfi  bttUtant  colours.  lUrftD 
ascended  the  throne  without  opposition.  His  Gist  act  waa  to 
choose  as  prime  minister  his  former  tutor,  the  faithful  Yahyl  h. 
Khalid,  and  to  confide  important  posts  to  the  Iwo  sons  ot  YahyS, 
uid  Jafar,  ot  whom  the  former  was  bis  own  fosler-brotlKr, 
the  latter  his  intimate  friend.  The  Banocdde  family  were 
endowed  in  the  hifSiesI  degree  with  those  qnalities  Of  generoai^ 
andliberality  which  the  Aia bs  prized  90  hi^ily,  and  the  chrontdea 
never  weaiy  in  their  praises.  Loaded  with  all  the  burdens  of 
government,  Yahy*  brought  the  most  distinguished  aHlities  to 
the  Getdsc  of  his  office.  He  put  the  frontiers  in  a  good  state  ot 
defence;  he  filled  Ihe  public  treasury,  and  carried  the  splendour 
of  the  throne  to  the  higbeit  point.  His  sons,  espectiUy  FadI, 
were  worthy  ol  their  father. 

Although  the  administration  ol  HSrOu's  states  was  committed 
to  skilful  hands,  yet  the  first  years  of  his  long  rrign  were  not  f  r«e 
from  troubles.  Towards  the  year  ij6  (id.  ?9i-793)  a  man  of  the 
house  of  Ali,  named  Yahyl  b,  Abdallah,  anolhcr  brother  of 
Mahommed  and  Ibrihlm,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Ihe  land  of 
Daiiam  on  the  south-western  shoresof  the  Caspian  Sea,  succeeded 
in  forming  a  powerful  party,  and  publicly  claimed  the  Caliphate. 
Hamn  immediately  sent  against  him  an  army  ol  50,000  m<rD, 
under  the  command  ol  FadI,  whom  he  made  governor  nf  all  the 
Ca^ian  provinces.  Rductant.  however,  to  fight  against  a 
descendant  of  the  Piophet,  Fadl  fitsl  atlcmpled  to  induce  him 
to  submit  by  promising  him  safety  and  a  briUiint  position  at  the 
court  of  Bagdad.  Yahyd  accepted  the  proposal,  but  required 
that  the  caliph  -should  lend  him  kltcrs  of  pardon  countersigned 
by  the  highest  legal  authorities  and  the  prindpal  peisonages  of 
the  emigre.  Hftrun  consented  and  Yahyi  went  to  Bagdad, 
where  he  met  with  a  splendid  reception.  At  the  end  of  some 
months,  however,  he  was  calumtuously  accused  of  conspiracy, 
and  the  oUiph,  seiditg  Ihe  opportunity  of  ridding  himself  of  a 
possible  rival,  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  died,  according  to 
the  majority  of  the  historians,  of  starvation.  Others  say  that 
Ja'far  b.  Yahyl  b.  KhUid,  to  whose  care  he  had  been  er 


anger  agoiut  Ihe  Barmecides  (j.v).  Dreading  fresh  in: 
of  the  Alids,  HSrUn  secured  the  person  of  another  descendaul  of 
Ali,  Mlls4  b,  Ja'far,  surnamed  ai-K*iim,  who  enjoyed  great 
consideration  at  Medina,  and  lud  already  been  arrested  and 
released  again  by  Mahdi.  The  unfonunate  man  was  brought  by 
the  caJiph  himself  lo  Bagdad,  and  there  died,  apparently  by 

Meanwhile  HlrUn  did  not  forget  the  hereditary  enemy  ot 
Islam.  In  the  fiist  year  of  his  reign  all  tbc  strong  places  of 
Kinnesrin  and  Mesopotamia  were  formed  into  a  special  pro- 
vince, which  received  the  namcof  al-'AwSjim  ("  the  defendingfor- 
ltesies"),wiihManbij  [Hierapolis)  as  its  capital.  Thebuildinf 
oi  the  fortress  of  Hadalh  having  been  completed,  HilUn  com- 
milled  lo  Faraj  the  Turk  the  task  of  rebuilding  and  fonKjing  Ihe 
cily  ol  Tarsus.  Thanks  to  these  and  similar  measures,  the  Mos- 
lem armies  were  able  lo  advance  boldly  into  Asia  Minol,  Almost 
every  year  successful  raids  were  made,  in  the  year  797  under  the 
command  of  the  caliph  himself,  to  that  Irene  was  compelled  lo 
sue  for  peace.  An  attack  by  the  Khaiars  called  Ihe  caQph't 
aiiention  from  his  successes  in  Aaa  Minor.  This  people  had 
made  an  Itruption  into  Armenia,  and  Ihdr  attack  had  been  so 
sudden  that  Ihc  Moslems  and  Christians  were  unable  to  defend 
themselves,  and  loo.ooo  had  been  reduced  to  captivity.  Two 
valianl  geiietsJs,  Khoiaima  b.  Khizlm  and  Yaild  b,  Muyad, 
marched  against  Ihe  Khaiors  and  drove  them  out  of  Armenia. 

In  the  midst  of  Ihe  cares  ol  war,  HirOn  was  assiduous  in  his 
religious  duties,  and  few  years  passed  without  his  making  Ihe 

so  formtl  >  manner  as  to  take  away  all  pn?teit  for  future  con- 
tentions, be  eiecuied  a  deed  by  which  he  appointed  his  eldest  son 
Mahommed  his  immediate  hdr,  and  after  him  Ihe  second, 
Abdallah,  and  after  AbdsUah  the  third,  Qlsim.  Mahommed 
received  the  aurname  of  ei-Amtn  ("  Ihe  Sure  "),  Alxlallah  that 

.  al-Ma'lamin  biUdi  ("  he  who  truils  in  Cod  "}.    HilTQn  tunher 
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stipniatfd  Out  Munua  (hould  have  ■«  M>  ibtie  duiiug  ttie  Ule- 
tune  of  his  brotlm  the  covcrnmeni  of  the  osteni  put  ol  the 
empire.  Each  ot  the  pvtics  concerned  iwore  to  observe  futhluUr 
every  part  of  this  deed,  whkh  the  caliph  caused  to  be  hurg  up  in 
t^  Ka'bA,  iznafiDJDg  that  it  would  be  thus  guanntccd  acalnsl  all 
nilatioD  oa  the  part  <d  nxn.a  precaution ivhlchva«.to  be  rcadend 
vain  by  (he  perfidy  of  AndB. 

It  ml  in  the  h»ji'-™ng  g|  (he  fDUowlDi  year,  at  the  very 
viomeht  when  the  BaiBcddesthi»4hT  their  poaitioD  n»st  secure, 
that  HliIlD  hrou^it  sadden  raih  vpoa  then-  Ibe  causes  of 
their  disgrace  have  been  diHerently  ataled  t^  the  anoatlitt  (see 
BaHiciDEs}.  The  principal  cause  appeori  to  hare  been  that 
they  abused  the  laiicreisB  pgiwer  which  they  emdied.  Not  a 
few  were  ]ealou9  of  their  greatncis  and  ■ought  lot  <ipportunitiH 
of  instilling  distrust  a^insl  them  into  the  mind  of  HIiOd,  and  of 
maloBg  him  feci  that  he  Trai  caliph  only  i°  tuune.  The  secret 
ttisutbtaclion  thus  aroused  was  tncreaKd,  according  to  some 
■ppaicntly  weU-inlanncd  aothorilki,  by  the  icka^ng  of  Ibc 
AUd  Yahyl  b.  Abdallih.  already  mentioned.  Finally  Hlrfln 
iBBohred  on  their  dolnirtion,  and  Ja'lirb.  Yahyl,  whohad  jutt 
taken  leave  of  him  after  a  day'i  hunting,  wai  arrested,  taken  to 
the  caatk  of  Hirdn,  and  beheaded.  The  ffdlawlng  day,  his  father 
Yahyi,  hi»  brother  Fadl,  and  all  the  other  Barmeddea  were 
ariHtcd  uid  ImprisODCd;  all  thdt  property  wai  confiscated. 
The  only  Baioiedde  who  remained  urunoktled  with  his  family 
was  Hahonun«d  the  brother  of  Yabyl.  who  had  been  the  cham- 
berlain of  the  caliph  till  }gj,  when  Faijl  b.  Rabi'  got  his  place. 
This  laitci  had  henceforward  the  giratest  influence  at  csint. 

In  the  same  year  a  revotutkia  at  Constantinople  overthrew  the 
CDiprefift  Irene.  The  new  emperor  Nicf^horus,  thinking  hlmscll 
attobg  enmi^  to  refuie  the  payment  of  tribute,  wrote  an  insulting 
letter  ta  HMn,  who  contented  himself  with  replying:  "  Hiou 
tfiallaatbear,but  see,  my  answer."  Heentered  Asia  MInorand 
took  Hoadea,  phindcring  and  burning  along  fail  wh<^  line  of 
match,  tHI  Nicephorus,  in  alarm,  sued  for  pcact.  Scarcely  had 
the  catipb  returned  into  winter  quarten  when  Nkephorua  broke 
the  treaty.  When  the  news  came  to  Rakka,  where  HirUn  was 
naSiBg,  not  one  of  the  minislers  ventured  to  tell  bin,  until  at 
lait  a  poet  Introduced  it  in  a  poem  which  pleased  the  monarch. 
Notwiihatandiag  the  rigour  of  the  season,  Tlftrrm  retraced  his 
steps,  and  Nictphoros  was  compelled  to  observe  hia  engagements. 
In  3o5  the  first  great  ranaoming  of  Moslem  prisoners  took  place 
<m  the  bankaof  the  little  ttvfrLamusinCilicia.  Bui  NIcephonu, 
probting  by  aerioua  disturbances  in  Khorasan,  bn>ke  the  treaty 
again,  and  overran  the  country  aa  far  aa  Anaiarba  and  Kanlul 
Itaaudl  ("  the  black  church  ")  on  the  frontier,  where  he  took 
many  prisonen.  who  were,  however,  recovered  by  the  garrison  of 
Uopsuestla.  Thus  HlrUn  wU  obliged  to  lake  the  field  again. 
He  entered  Alia  tlinor  with  an  army  of  ij5,ood  ngulara,  beside 
volunlecn  and  camp  followeis.  Heradea  wai  taken,  together 
with  many  other  places,  and  Tyana  was  made  a  miliUry  station. 
At  the  same  lime  his  admiral,  (Jomald  b.  Ma'yOf,  conquered 
Cyprus,  which  had  broken  the  treaty,  and  took  i6,oeo  of  its 
people  captive.  Nicephorus  was  now  »  complelely  beaten  that 
he  waa  conpeUed  to  mbmlt  to  very  haidi  conditions.  In  the 
ytat  SoS  the  second  lansomlng  between  the  H«sleDU  and  the 
Greett  took  place  near  the  livcr  Lamus. 

llie  disturbUKa  in  Khorasan  were  caused  by  the  malvem- 
(ions  of  the  governor  of  that  province.  All  b.  'Isl  b.  MihSn. 
The  caliph  went  m  perwn  to  Merc,  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
reality  of  ibe  complaints  which  had  reached  him.  Ali  b.  'Is* 
hastened  to  meet  the  caliph  on  his  arrival  at  Sal  (Rhagae), 
near  the  modem  Teheran,  with  a  great  quantity  of  cosily 
piHcnta,  which  be  distributed  with  such  profnaian  among  lite 

HlrDn  tsnSnned  him  in  his  post,  and,  after  having  received  the 
diiefi  at  TabaiisUn  who  came  to  tender  their  submission, 
munied  through  Bagdad  to  Rakka  on  the  Euphrates,  which 
dly  w«»  Us  hibitual  residence.  In  the  following  year  B»fi'  b. 
L^th,  ■  gnuidfon  of  KaiT  b,  Sayylr,  raised  Iheitandard  ol  revolt 
in  Saottkhnd,  and,  at  the  bead  of  a  aumeroua  amy,  defeated 
the  SOD  «(  All  b.  'Ii*.   IVnupon  All  fled  from  Baikh,  leaving 


the  tteaiury,  iridch  was  phudered  by  the  populace  after  hfi 
departure.  The  .caliph  OD  learning  that  the  revolt  was  due  to 
Ati'a  tyranny,  sent  Harthatna  b.  A'yao  with  stringent  orders 
to  seize  Ali  and  confiscate  hia  possessions.  This  order  was  carried 
out,  and  it  is  recorded  that  isooeatnda  were  requited  to  transport 
the  confiscated  treasurei.  The  caUph's  hope  that  Rlfi'  would 
submit  on  condition  of  receiving  a  free  pardon  was  not  fulfilled, 
and  he  resolved  to  set  out  himself  to  Khorasan,  taking  with  him 
his  second  son  Mamun.  On  the  journey  be  was  attacked  by  an 
internal  malady,  which  carried  him  off,  ten  tnoDIha  after  his 
departiiretrom  Bagdad,  A.M.  103  (March  800),  just  on  his  arrival 
at  the  dly  of  Tos.  HSrOn  was  only  forty-five  years  of  age.  He 
was  tar  franr  having  the  high  qualifications  of  bis  grandfather 
Uansur;  Indeed  ha  did  not  even  posscaa  the  qualities  of  his 
father  and  his  brother.  .When  the  lalUr  aikcd  him  to  renonna 

a  quiet  life  with  his  beloved  wife,  the  princess  Zobaida,  was 
hii  highest  wjsh,  but  he  obeyed  his  mother  and  Yahyl  h.  Xhelid. 
As  long  as  the  Barmecides  were  in  ofBce,  be  acted  only  on 
their  direction.  After  their  di^tsce  he  was  led  into  many 
impolitic  actions  by  his  violent  and  often  cruel  propendties. 
But  the  empire  was,  espedally  In  ibe  earlier  part  of  his'ieign, 
in  a  very  prosperous  state,  sod  was  respected  widely  by  foreign 
powers.  Embassies  passed  between  Cbariemagne  and  HlrUn 
in  the  years  iSo  (*.□.  79))  and  1S4  (*.P.  »oi),  by  which  the 
former  obtained  facilities  tor  the  pOgrlms  to  the  Holy  Land,  the 
latter  probably  concessions  for  the  trade  on  the  Mediterranean 
ports.  The  ambaasadon  brought  presents  with  them;  on  one 
of  these  occasions  the  Em  elephant  teacfaeif  the  laiid  of  the 
Frank*. 

Under  the  reign  of  HlrUn,  Ibrihltn  b.  al-AjUab,  the  governor 
of  Africa,  succeeded  in  making  himself  Independent  of  the  central 
government,  on  condition  of  paying  a  fiaed  annual  tribute  to  bis 
suzerain  the  cali[:^  This  was,  if  we  do  not  lake  Spain  into  the 
account,  the  first  Instance  of  dismembeiment,  later  to  be  fallowed 
by  many  others. 

In  the  days  of  this  caliph  the  finl  paper  factories  were  founded 
In  Bagdad. 

6.  Reien  ef  An^K.^Oa  the  death  of  BIrfIn  bis  minister, 
Fadi  b.  Rabr,  with  the  view  of  gaining  the  new  caliph's  con- 
fidence, hastened  to  caU  together  all  the  tioops  of  the  late  caTiph 
and  to  lead  them  back  to  Bagdad,  in  order  to  place  Ihem  in  the 

of  H»nin's  will,  led  back  the  corps  which  was  Intended  to  occupy 
Khorasan  nnder  the  authority  of  Mamvai.  Aware,  however, 
thai  hi  thus  acting  he  was  making  Mamnn  bis  irrecancUahle 
eoeray,  he  persuaded  Amln  to  eidude  Mamun  from  the  succes- 
sion. Mamun,  on  receiving  his  brother's  invitation  to  go  to 
Bagdad,  waa  greatly  perpleled;  but  his  tutor  and  later  viiieT, 
Fadl  b.  Sabl,  a  Zomastrian  of  great  influence,  who  in  S06  ksd 
adoined  Islam,  reanimated  his  courage,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
that  certain  death  awsjted  him  at  Bagdad.  Mamun  resolved 
to  hold  out,  and  found  preteits  for  remaining  In  Khorasan. 
Amln,  in  anger,  caused  the  will  of  his  father,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  preserved  in  the  Ka'ba,  to  be  destroyed,  declared  on 
his  own  authority  that  Mamun's  rights  o(  succession  were 
forfeited,  and  caused  the  army  to  swear  allegiajice  to  his  own  SOD 
Mtlsl,  a  child  of  five,  on  whom  be  bestowed  the  title  ol  M-ffdfff 
bil'tlaqq  {"  he  who  speaks  BC(;i>rding  to  truth  "),  a.H-  igs  (a.d. 
Soo~8io),  Onbearinglbenews,  Mamun,  atrong  In  the  rightful- 
ness of  his  claim,  retaliated  by  suppressing  the  caliph's  name  in 
all  public  acts.    Amln  immediatdy  despatched  to  Khoraaan  an 

gained  bit  former  influence,  and  tdd  the  caliph  that,  at  his 
coming  to  Khorasan,  all  the  leading  men  would  come  over  to  his 
side.  Zobaida,  the  mother  of  the  caliph,  entreated  Ali  to  treat 
Mamun  kindly  when  he  should  have  made  him  captive.  It  Is 
■aid  that  Faj!  b.  Sshl  had,  throng  a  sMtet  agent,  induced 
Fadl  b.  RabI'  to  select  Ali,  knowing  that  the  dislike  (elt  towards 
him  by  the  Khorasanians  viiould  double  their  strength  in  fighting 


in  all  hi 
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m  <rf  his  faithful  Kboraaanians,  and  entrusted 
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tbdi  comnud  to  IVilr  b,  MomIb,  vha  djqikycd  renwikablc 

abOitiu  in  thf  nr  that  cuiMd.  The  two  Bimies  met  under  Uic 
nlhof  Ru(Shubani«5,  MiyBii).  By  ■  bold  itUck,  in  the 
mamieral  IheKhuijitaofyore.TtlucpeiKtnlediiilo theceotic 
ol  the  bojiile  »nay  ud  Lilled  AIL  Tbc  frightened  anny  Bed, 
leaving  Clie  ttmp  irith  alJ  iti  treutue*  to  T^Utf  "IkD  fram  that 
diy  wu  DiDed  "  the  inui  with  the  two  ngbt  huds."  A 
couiier  wu  despaichei)  iminediiileLy  to  Mcrv.  irho  perfonned  the 
journey,  a  diiunce  o[  about  ;5o  tnilti,  in  thtee  days.  On 
the  vety  day  of  hii  anival,  Hanhama  b.  A'yan  lud  left  Meiv 
with  ninCoRxmcDU.  Uamun  now  no  lon(CT  hciitalcd  U  take 
the  title  oI  caliph. 

Ahdacrahmin  b.  Jabala  to  Hanmdln  with  10,000  men.  JibSt 
defeated  him,  foiced  HamadAn  to  amrcnder,  ai;d  occupEed  aC 
the  ationg  placet  in  Jabal  (Media).  The  year  after,  Aitdn  pUeed 
In  the  field  two  new  annieg  commanded  reipcclively  by  Ahmad 
b.  Maiyad  and  Abdullah  b.  Uomaid  b.  Qabtaba.  The  akilful 
fAhir  succeeded  in  ciealiTiE  divisions  among  the  troopi  of  his 
adversaries,  and  obtaintd  possessirKi,  without  striking  a  blow, 
o(  the  dty  ol  Uolwtn,  an  advantage  wliich  opeoed  the  way  to 
the  veiy  gates  of  Bagdad.  He  waa  here  reinforced  by  troops 
aent  from  Khorasan  midcr  cbe  copunaud  of  llarthatna  b,  A'yan, 
who  was  appointed  leader  of  the  war  against  AmlD.  with  orders 
to  send  llhir  to  Ahwli.  IHhir  continued  Us  viclorioui  raaich, 
conquered  Ahwiz,  took  Wfisit  and  Uadlin,  and  pitched  his  camp 
near  one  of  the  gales  of  the  capital,  where  be  wu  rejoined  by 
Barlhania.  One  alter  Uie  other  the  provinces  fell  away  from 
Amln,  and  he  scxin  found  himself  in  possession  of  Bagdad  aloiK. 
The  city,  though  blockaded  on  eveiy  side,  made  a  desperate 
difeece  for  nearly  two  years.  Ultimately  the  easlecn  part  of 
the  dty  fell  into  the  haoda  of  Tthir,  and  Andn,  desettciJ  by  his 
feltowcn,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  He  resolved  tj>  treat  with 
Harthama,  as  he  was  averse  to  f  Ahir;  but  this  step  caused  his 
nuEL  ^Ihir  succeeded  in  intercepting  him  on  his  way  to  Har- 
thama, and  immediately  oidcred  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Hi* 
head  wassent  to  Mamun  (September  St]).  It  was  presented  to 
him  by  his  visier,  Fadl  b,  Sahl,  Bumamcd  Dhu'l-Biyisatain,  ot 


Amtn  was  tmly  twenty-eight  years  old.  As  a  ruler  be  was 
wholly  incompetent.  He  hardly  comprehended  the  importance 
of  (he  afiairs  with  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deal  He  acted 
invariably  on  the  advice  ol  those  who  tor  (be  time  had  bis 
conhdcDce,  and  occujncd  himsell  mainly  with  the  aSairg  ol  bis 
harem,  with  polo,  fishing,  wine  and  music.  The  five  years  of  his 
reign  were  disastrous  to  tbe  empire,  and  in  particular  to  Bagdad 
whidi  never  entirely  recovered  its  old  splendour. 

J.  Rtini  g/  Mvmx».—Oa  the  day  following  (he  death  ol 
Atnln  Tlhit  caused  Mamun  to  be  ptodaimed  at  Bagdad,  and 
promised  in  his  name  a  general  amnesty.  The  accession  of  this 
ptineeappeaiedlihely  to  restore  10  the  empire  the  order  necessary 
for  its  protpeiity.  It  was  not  so,  however.  ThereigQof  Mamun — 
that  reign  in  which  art,  tdence  and  Iclten,  under  the  patronage 
of  tbe  caliph,  threw  so  brilliant  a  lustre — had  a  very  stormy 
beginning.  Mamun  was  in  no  haste  to  remove  to  Bagdad,  but 
continued  to  reside  at  Mcrv,  In  his  gratitude  to  FadI  b.  Sahl, 
to  wluse  servif^  be  owed  his  success,  he  not  only  chose  him  as 
prime  minister  of  the  empire,  but  also  named  his  hrother,  Hasan 
b.  Sahl,  governor  ol  Media,  Firs,  Ah  wis,  Arabb  and  Irak.  The 
two  flenerals  to  whom  be  owed  still  more  were  t»t  treatM  aa 
they  deserved.  Harthama  was  ordered  to  return  to  Khonsan; 
Xihir  was  made  goverrwr  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  with  the 

refused  submission  to  the  caliph.  Tbe  Alids  seized  on  the  eleva- 
tioD  of  Mamun  aa  a  pretext  for  fresh  revolts-  At  Kuta  a  certain 
Ibn  Tabltahi  pUctd  an  army  in  the  field  under  Abu'l-Sartyt, 
who  had  been  a  captain  In  the  army  ol  Harthama.  An  army 
sent  by  Hasau  b.  Sahl  was  defeated,  and  Abu'l.Sarlyt,  no  longer 
content  to  play  a  second  part,  poiiosMi  Ua  dud,  Ibn  labUabt, 


and  put  in  hl>  phce  asothn  of  tbe  (amtiy  of  Ali,  Mahommed 
b.  Mahommed.  whom,  on  account  of  hit  eltiemc  youth,  he 
hoped  to  govern  at  his  will.  Abu'l.Sariyi's  success  continued, 
and  seven]  dties  of  Ink— Basra,  Wlsil  and  Madlin— fell  into 
his  hands.  Mecca.  Medina  and  Vemen  also  were  mistered  by 
the  Alids,  who  comtniited  ali  kinds  of  atrodties  and  o^Uegc. 
Abu'l-Sarlyl,  who  even  struck  money  in  Kula,  began  to  meoao 
the  tapilal,  when  Hasan  b.  Sahl  hastily  sent  a  messenger  to 
Harthama  b,  A'yan,  who  wu  abxwly  at  Kdwin  on  his  way  badi 
to  Mecv,  entreating  him  to  come  to  hit  aid.  Harthama,  who 
was  deeply  oflendcd  by  his  dismissal,  refused  at  first,  but  at  lut 
consented,  and  at  once  checked  the  tide  of  disaster.  The  troops 
of  the  Alids  were  everywhere  driven  hack,  and  the  whole  of  Irak 
full  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Abbasids.  Kufa  opened  its 
gates;  Basn  wu  taken  by  assault.  Abu'l-SarlyS  and 
Jrlahonmied  b.  Mahommed  fled  to  Mesopotamia,  hut  nrrc  made 
prisoners.  The  former  wu  decapitated,  the  Utter,  wu  sent  to 
Khonsan,  tbe  revolt  tn  Anbia  wu  quickly  nqipieBcd,  and 
peace  seemed  within  teach.  This,  however,  wu  by  no  tneans 
the  case.  The  disorder  ol  dvil  war  had  caused  a  multitude  of 
lobbeti  and  vagabonds  to  emerge  Irom  the  purlieus  of  Bagdad. 
These  rulliuit  proceeded  to  ileal  the  capital  u  a  conquered  dty, 
and  it  became  necessary  [at  all  good  dliaens  to  oi^anlze  them- 
selves into  a  regular  militia.  Harthama,  having  vanquished 
Abu'l-Sar3yl,  did  not  go  to  Hasan  h.  Sahl,  but  proceeded 
towards  Merv  with  the  purpose  of  telling  Mamun  that  the  state 
of  affsin  wu  not  u  Fadl  b.  Sahl  represented  it  to  bim,  and 
urginghim  to  come  to  Bogtlad,  where  his  presence  wunecessao'. 
Fadl,  infoimed  ol  his  intentions,  filled  the  caliph's  mind  with 
distrust  against  the  old  gcnersl,  so  that  when  Harthama  arrived 
Mamun  had  him  cut  into  prison,  where  he  died  shortly  after- 
wards. When  the  tiding  of  hit  disgrace  came  to  Bagdad,  the 
people  eipelled  the  lieutenant  o(  Hauc  h.  Sahl,  called  by  them 
the  MSjOiI  ("  the  Zoroutrlan  "},  who  had  chosen  Iifadlin  lot  his 
residence,  and  put  at  their  head  blauQr,  a  ton  ol  Mahdi,  who 
refused  to Bstume  the  title  of  caliph,  bulconuntcd  to  be  Mamtiu'i 
vicegerent  iutod  of  Hasan  b,  S-ihl. 

Meanwhile,  at  Mcrv.  Mamun  wu  adopting  a  detiuon  which 
feUUkca  Ihuodetbolt  on  the  Abbasids.  In  1.0.  loi  (>.D.Ei7); 
under  pretence  of  pulling  an  end  to  the  continual  revolts  ol  the 
partisans  of  Ali,  and  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  prime  minister 
Fadl,  he  pubhdy  designated  u  his  tucCHsor  in  the  Caliphate  All 
ar-Ridl,  a  son  of  that  tlDsi  al-Klzim  who  perished  in  the  prison 
of  Mahdi,  a  direct  descendant  of  Hooain,  the  son  of  Ali,  and 
ptosctlbed  bladi,  the  colour  ol  the  Abbasids,  in  favour  of  that  of 
tbehoUKoi  Ali,  green.  This  step  wu  well  calculated  to  delight 
the  followers  ol  Ah',  but  it  could  not  fall  to  eiaspente  tbe 
Abbasids  and  their  paitisans.  The  people  of  Bagdad  refused  to 
Uke  the  oath  to  Ali  b.  MlIsI,  dedared  Iklsinun  deposed,  and 
elected  his  undc,  Ibtlhim,  son  of  Mahdi,  to  the  Caliphate.'  It 
only  indirectly  that  the  news  reached  the  caliph,  who  then 


It  Fadl  hi 


Lghlm 


.    Hilar 


,  but  he  kept  it  cstcluUy  to  himsdf .  Fadlwi. 

loimd  murdered,  and  Ali  b.  MOsl  died  suddenly.  TIk  hiilorians 
bring  no  open  accusation  against  Mamun,  but  it  seemi  dear 
that  tbe  opportune  removal  ol  these  own  wu  not  due  to  chance, 
Mamun  afiected  the  profoundest  grief,  and.  in  order  to  disam 
tuspidon.  appointed  as  his  prime  minister  the  brother  ot  Fadl, 
Hasan  b.  Sahl,  whose  dau^ter  BQrtn  he  altcrwanli  married. 
Soon  after  the  news  came  to  him  that  Hasan  b.  Sahl  had  bccooit 

and  wrote  that  he  wu  coming  to  Bagdad  in  a  short  time.  From 
that  moment  the  pieudo-csliph  IbtUhhn  found  himself  deserted, 
and  was  obliged  10  seek  safety  in  concealment-  His  precanoua 
reign  had.  howevet,  lasted  neatly  two  yeai9.  Mamun  had  found 
out  al»  that  the  general  uneasiness  wu  latgdy  due  to  bis  tieat- 
of  ^Harthama  and  T*hit,  the  latter  having  been  put  in  a 


It  them 
s  authority.  Tlie  caliph  thereft 
:  Nshrawln,  where  he  was'  recc 
>  On  this  event,  tee  a  nmarkable 


'■^1 


to  Tthii  to  inect  him 

the  greatest  hoOour, 

hy  Baibier  d*  Hcyoard 
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nrtiT  inta  B>fd*d,  but,  to  ihnr  tint  ha  came  u  ■  oiuur,  he 
Mm  dapUycd  for  menl  diyi  Ibe  giten  coknin,  tbon^  it  iHt, 
•t  tlw  Rqoat  oi  IFIhir,  he  comenlRl  lo  nnme  tlie  black.  From 
thi*  tin*,  AJ.  104  (Angtat  819),  the  ml  reign  of  Uunnn  bc(ui, 
bwd  ■»  ha  new  mi  fim  the  ntdige  of  Fadl. 

Whan  Trlfnmliii  JOat,  Mamtm  bade  him  ail  for  1117  icwanl 
bemi^ldedic  lUrir.feuiackMtheailiiih.not  bcfagableto 
•odilN  the  right  it  the  mmdner  ti  hii  brothn,  ibDald  chingc 
hii  nrind  towatdi  him,  eodtrivad  to  get  himadf  u^nleJ 
UOvcnNT  oi  KhotuiB.  Uka  mait  at  the  gnat  Moslem  generab, 
llhir,  it  h  uid,  had  eoDcdnd  the  pn>)ect  of  creatiog  an  iode- 
-pcBdant  tiwgitfa"  for  hlmiilf.  Hii  death,  a.b.  »t  (a.d.  Sii), 
prercoted  its  reaUntioli;  bat  ii  U>  dcacnduu  nctteded  him 
one  after  tbt  other  in  the  poat  of  gowmor,  be  may  be  »id  in 
RaliQrtohivelOuadedadyniityiiiKhoraun.  Hit  kid  Abdalbh 
b.  IWr  wu  a  qwdal  favourite  of  Maimm,  Hebioitj^i  Snf  b. 
Sbabatb  to  mbiectioii  in  HenpMamla,  and  ovtname  by  giut 
ability  *  very  daogeraui  rebellion  in  Egypt.  When  be  letunwd 
thence,  the  caliph  gave  Ua  the  dwice  bennen  the  government 
of  KJKmun  anil  that  of  Ihe'  northein  pnnrincei,  where  he  would 
have  to  conibat  Blbak  the  Kboiramitc  Abdallih  choie  the 
former  (lee  below,  |  8}. 

The  paendo-caUph,  Ibrthfm,  who,  dnce  Hamtui'i  entry  into 
Bagdad,  had  led  a  waodeiing  life,  wai  eveotuaily  anested.  But 
Uamtm  gentnuily  pardoned  bin,  a*  weQ  ai  Fajl  h.  Rihr,  the 
thief  ptoeootCT  of  lie  terrible  &fH  war  which  had  to  Uiely 
ihaken  the  empire.  After  thfi-i  time,  Tb:lh!iD  lived  peacefully 
at  the  court,  roltivating  the  irti  of  linging  and  miuic 

Tranquillity  being  now  eveiywhere  re^eitablithed,  Uamun 
(ave  Uraielf  op  to  wieDce  and  litentuie.  He  caiued  work*  on 
mithematia,  aitnnoDy,  medicine  and  phUouphy  to  be  ttini- 
laled  fiom  the  Greek,  and  founded  in  Bigdada  lund of  academy, 
oUled  the  "  Boom  dI  Sdence,"  with  a  libniy  and  as  obieTvatoiy . 
It  waa  alas  Iqi  Ida  ordeia  that  two   learned 


dogma.  He  had  embraced  the  Hotaiilile  I 
ftod  predeatiBatlon,  and  waa  in  particular  ihocked  al  the  opinion 
which  Ikid  tpnmd  unong  the  Hoalem  doctui  that  the  Koran 
wai  the  ODoeited  word  of  Cod.  In  theyeaiiia  (a.d.  817]  he 
pjubltahed  u  edict  by  which  the  Motaiilite  (Mu'taziHte)  doctrine 
vaa  dedaied  to  be  the  rel^ion  of  the  atato,  the  orthodox  faith 
condemned  la  heretical.  At  the  aame  time  be  ordered  all  hii 
■abjecti  to  liODOur  Ali  u  the  belt  creature  of  Ck)d  after  tl)e 
Pn^Ae^  and  forbade  the  pralie  of  Hoawiya.  In  KJi.  iiS  (a.d. 
>3j)  a  new  edict  ^ipeand  by  wMch  all  fndgea  and  docton 
«CR  nnmiianed  to  rcDOUKe  the  enoc  ol  the  uncreated  word  of 
God.  Several  diitlnguiibed  docton,  and,  among  othcn,  the 
celebraud  Ahmad  b.  Qanhal  (f.ft),  founder  of  one  of  the  four 
orthodoi  Uoilem  adwoli,  were  obliged  to  appear  before  an 
inqniiilotial  ttibanal;  and  ai  they  peniated  in  their  belief 
Tcq>ecting  the  Koran,  they  were  thrown  into  priioa.  Mamnc, 
bring  at  Tanm,  recdved  from  the.govemor  of  Bagdad  the  report 
of  the  ttSbnaii,  and  ordBHl  that  the  culprits  sbeold  be  sent  ofi 
to  him.  Happily  for  these  onfortuaate  docton,  tbey  bad 
■carcdy  leached  Adani,  when  news  of  the  caliph'j  death 
arrived  and  they  were  brought  back  to  Bagdad.  The  two 
succcsan  of  Mainun  maintained  the  cdicta-^Ahmad  b.  Hanbai, 
who  obatioalely  refuied  to  jdeld,  wai  Sagged  in  the  year  8m— 
liut  it  seem*  that  ^**tri^fii  did  not  himielf  take  much  intercBt  in 
the  queition,  which  perhaps  be  hardly  undentood,  and  tiut  the 
proaecution  ol  tbe  inqwsition  by  bim  was  due  in  gnat  part  to 
the  charge  which  waa  )dt  hini  in  Mamun'a  wiU.  la  the  reign  of 
HolawaJtkil  Ihaorlhadoi  faith  waa  lotoicd,  neva  to  be  anaiied 

In  qiils  of  these  manifold  activities  Uamun  did  not  forget  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  Islam.  In  the  yean  gjo,  S31  and  8]i  he 
made  eq>editioi»  into  Asia  Minor  with  such  lucun  that  Theo- 
piulus,  the  Greek  emperor,  sued  for  peace,  which  Haann 
f.  W.  M.  Plttsn,  .ItBHd  On  Batiil  aMi  Ot  Jfikaa  (L^dea, 


■ap;))  andar 


haughtily  itfnscd  to  grant.    AOoidingly.lieihdded  on  maithing 

in  the  following  year  againit  Amonum,  md  thence  to  Comlanti- 
nople  itself.  Having  teat  belore  him  bit  ton  Abbu  to  make 
Tyani  a  itroog  foitreis,  be  set  out  for  Aits  Minor  to  put  himself 
at  ihe  head  of  the  army,  but  died  of  s  fever  brought  on  by 
bathing  in  the  chill  river,  Pcdeodon,  40  m.  from  Tanm,  fo  Rajib 
iig  {*.ij.  August  Sjj),  at  the  age  of  forty-eight 

Mamun  wai  1  man  of  rare  qualiiie),  and  one  of  the  best  nlen 
of  the  whole  dynasty  after  Uantnr.  By  hira  Ihe  ascendancy  ol 
the  Fenian  element  over  the  Arabian  was  completed.  Moreover, 
he  began  to  aTtisct  young  Tuikiih  noblemen  to  his  court,  an 
eiamide  which  was  followed  on  a  much  larger  stale  by  bis 
nuxesnr  and  led  to  the  aupremicy  of  the  Turki  at  a  later  period. 

S.  Siifn  cf  UaUisiM.— Aha  Isbik  al-Mo't>)im  had  for  a  long 
tliBe  been  pr^aring  himself  (or  the  succession.  Every  year  he 
h*d  bought  Turlciih  slaves,  and  had  with  him  in  the  list  eipcdl- 
tioD  of  Mamun  a  bodyguud  of  jooo.  Backed  by  Ihii  force  be 
scetni  10  have  persiaded  the  ailing  caliph  to  designate  him  at  his 
tuccesior.  The  chroniclen  content  themselves  with  Tccoiding 
that  he  hinuetf  wrote  in  Ihe  name  of  the  caUph  to  the  diief 
luthorilies  In  Bagdad  ind  eliewhcre  that  he  was  to  be  the 


Hii 


It  with  a 


bere  a  powerful  party  deRianded 
that  Abbai  ihould  take  the  place  of  his  lather.  Abbas,  fiowever, 
publicly  nnouRcedill  picteniion  to  the  Cilipliate,  and  Ihewhde 
army  accepted  Motanm,  who  immtdialety  had  the  forlificalioni 
of  Tyana  demolidicd  and  hastened  back  to  Bagdad,  when  he 
made  hii  public  entry  on  the  rath  of  September  Sa- 

Hotailm  wanted  officers  for  his  bodyguard.  Immediately 
after  hit  coming  to  Bagdad,  be  bought  all  Ihe  Turkish  slavci 
living  there  "ho  had  distinguished  themselves.  Among  them 
were  AshnU,  Itlkh,  Wislf,  Sim*,  all  of  whom  later  became  men 
of  great  biEucnce.  The  guitd  nu  composed  ol  an  undiidplined 
body  of  toldiets,  who,  moreover,  held  in  open  contempt  the 
rellgioui  precepts  oF  Itlam.  Hied  of  the  eicesscs  committed 
by  these  Turks,  the  people  of  Bigdad  beat  or  killed  ss  miny  of 
them  at  they  could  lay  hands  on,  and  Motasim,  not  daring  to 
act  with  severity  against  either  hii  guard  or  the  citLiejis,  took  the 
course  of  quitting  the  city.  Having  bought  in  834  territories  at 
Slmarrg,  a  imall  place  litnated  a  few  leagues  above  Bagdad, 
he  caused  a  new  residence  to  be  bunt  there,  whose  nsme,  which 
could  be  interpreted  *'  Unhsppy  is  he  who  leea  It,"  wsi  dianged 
by  him  into  Som-man-t*'*,  "  Ke^ced  is  he  who  sees  it." 
Leaving  the  govenuneut  of  the  capital  la  the  hands  of  his  son 
HlrOn  al-Wtthiq,  be  eiUbllsbed  bimeeli  at  Slmarrt  in  838. 
This  lesoluiian  of  Motasim  was  destined  to  prove  fatal  to  his 
dynasty;  For  it  placed  the  caliphs  at  the  mercy  of  their  prae- 
torians. In  fact,  from  the  time  of  Wlthiq,  the  Caliphate  became 
the  plaything  of  Ihe  Turkish  guard,  aiu)  i  It  decline  was  continuous. 

In  tbe  time  of  the  dvil  war  the  marshlands  in  Ink  between 
Basta  and  Wlslt  bad  been  occupied  by  a  large  population  of 
Indiana,  called  yoJ,  or,  according  to  tbe  Arabic  pronunciation, 
Za|f,w>io  infested  the  roadi  and  levied  a  heavy  tribute  from  Ihe 
ahipi  asrending  and  descending  the  'Hgris.  From  the  year  8ri 
ouwaldt  Mamun  had  tried  in  vain  to  bring  them  to  lubmiisioa. 
When  Uotaiim  came  back  to  Bagdad,  after  the  death  of  his 
brotlter,  he  found  the  people  in  great  distren,  their  supply  c4 
dates  from  Earn  hsvii^  been  cut  oS  by  the  Zott,  and  resolved 
to  put  them  down  with  all  means.  After  seven  months  ol 
vigorous  resistance,  they  at  last  yielded  on  condition  of  safety 
of  life  and  property.  In  January  835  tike  Zott  in  their  national 
costume  and  with  their  own  mu^c  were  conducted  on  a  great 
nomber  of  boats  tliroui^  Bagdad.  Thence  they  were  traniportnl 
to  Aizuartia  <Aiia£arba)  on  the  frontier  of  tlie  Greek  empire. 
Twenty  years  later  they  entered  Asia  Minor,  whoce  in  s  Istei 
period  they  came  into  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Athlnganot 
(Ziginea)  uid  Egyptians  (^pties).< 

A  far  more  di^cidi  task  lay  before  Motanm,  the  subjection  of 
Blbak  il-IChoiramI  In  Azeibatjtn,  Hiough  tbe  nsme  Khonaml 
it  often  employed  by  the  Moslem  writen  to  designate  tuch 

•Sea  M.  J.  de  Coeje.  Mmalrt  nr  Iti  aiffnifnu  ia  Ziima  I 
MS*'  rAiit  HjMta,  1901} ;  abo  Cinus. 
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utnvKguil  ISmiaa  McUiki  U  tbi  Hlihlmljv.Uw  ml  KluHnml 
were  doC  Moalema,  but  Ptnlati  Mazdaqltu^  or  communntlT 
.The  nunc  Khonaml,  or  Khommdlnl,  "  adhHcnl  o[  tht  pleuiat 
nligioD/^  itcaa  to  be  a  nickname.  As  tbcy  bon  red  coLoun, 
Uwy  ncre  also  called  Mohamnura,  or  Redmakers.  fbeir  object 
was  to  abolish  Islam  ud  to  nstore  "  the  white  religioii."  We 
find  the  fiist  mention  of  them  in  the  year  808,  when  Hanin 
■l-Rashid  lent  an  arniy  agunst  them.  Dining  the  civil  war 
their  power  was  ateadily  increasing,  and  q>read  not  only  over 
Azeibaijan,  but  also  over  Media  Qabol)  and  Khoraaao.     The 

vain,  and  they  were  now  in  alliance  with  the  Byaantine  rmperor. 
Theiefore.  in  the  ycac  Sj5,  Molaslm  made  Afshln,  a  Tuikish 
ptince  who  bad  distinguished  himself  tlieady  in  the  dtya  o( 
Mamun,  govnaoi  of  Media,  with  oidcn  to  lalie  tiie  lead  of  the 
war  acaimt  Blbak.  After  three  ycats'  fighting,  Blbak  was 
taken  prisonei.  He  was  carried  to  Slraarrt,  led  through  the  dty 
OD  tlie  back  of  an  elephant,  Bod  then  delivered  to  (he  eiecu- 
tionen,  who  cut  oS  his  arms  and  legs.  His  head  was  sent  to 
Khoiasui,  his  body  was  crucified.  For  long  af  terwuilB  the  place 
when  ihi)  happtocd  bore  the  naaie  of  "  Blbak'i  Ctou." 

In  Ibe  hope  of  atsling  a  diveision  in  Bibak'i  favour,  llwo- 
philus  in  iij  fell  upon  and  Uid  waste  the  fnutier  town  ol 
Zibatis.  Theie  and  in  s«veial  othet  places  he  look  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  whom  he  mutilated.  The  news  arrived  just 
alter  that  of  the  capture  of  Babftk,  and  Moiasim  swore  to  take 
eiempliry  vengEince.  He  uscmbled  a  farmidable  amiy, 
penetrated  into  Asia  Minor,  and  took  the  city  of  Amorium, 
where  he  gained  rich  plunder.  During  his  relucn  the  caliph 
was  informed  ol  a  conspiracy  in  the  army  in  fasrour  of  'Abbls 
isihe  ringleader. 


Tbeun 
The  CO 


Afshln,  ' 
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Tbe  revolt  waa  auppressed  with  great 


in  hoped  thereby  to  cause  the  fall  of  the  T"'""'!'' 
and  10  take  their  place,  with  the  ulterior  object  of  fouadiOg  (D 
independent  kingdom  in  the  East.  Aflhln,  who  stood  at  that 
momenl  In  the  highest  favour  of  the  caliph.  »u  amdenuied 
and  died  in  piison.    Motasim  died  a  year  liter,  January  S41. 

S).  Bngn  oj  WSIhiq.~liit  son  Wathiq,  who  succeeded,  though 
not  in  the  least  to  be  compared  with  MamUD,  had  yet  in  caminoa 
with  him  a  thirst  foe  knowledge— pezhaps  curiosity  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  term — which  prompted  him,  as  soon  as  he 

MOsl  into  Asia  Minor  to  lind  out  all  about  the  Seven  Sleepers 
which  he  diiatvered  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  Arabisaut,'  and 
Salllm  the  Interpreter  to  eiplore  the  situation  of  the  famous 
wall  of  Gog  and  Magog,  whirh  be  reached  at  the  north-west 
frontier  of  China.'     For  these  and  other  personal  puTsuits  he 

gorge  (hell  gains.  In  so  vast  an  empire  the  governors  and 
adRilnisttalors  had  necessarily  enjoyed  an  almost  unnatricted 
power,  and  this  had  enabled  them  to  accumulate  wealth.  Omat 
bad  already  compelled  ihem  to  furnish  an  account  of  their  riches, 
and,  when  he  found  that  they  had  abused  their  trust,  tu  itlin- 

wal  mote  and  moie  generally  considered  a  step  10  wealth. 
During  the  reign  ol  ihe  Omayyads  a  lew  large  fotiuDes  were 
made  thus.  Bui  with  the  increasing  luiuty  aflcr  Mansut,  the 
thirst  for  money  became  univeisal,  and  tht  number  of  honest 
aScills   lessened   last.     Confiscation   of   property   had   been 

in  ECeie." 
Reeluh  lii.. 

in  Cog  en  M*gi«,"  fcrtl.  n 


emiJoyed  with  nccen  by  BbQn  il-RnUd  after  Ihe  dkgraoa  o( 
the  Baimeddea,  and  occauuuUy  by  bis  successors,  but  W(thi(| 
was  the  first  to  imprison  hi^  ofiiciala  and  fine  them  heavily  on 
the  specific  charge  ol  peculation. 

The  caliph  alio  shared  Mamun's  intahjnnce  on  the  docldnal 
question  of  the  uncreated  Koran.  He  ca'TTJed  his  aeal  (0  soch  a 
pnnt  that,  on  Ihe  occasion  ol  an  exchange  of  Greek  against 
Moslem  prisoners  la  £4;,  be  relused  lo  receive  those  Moslem 
captives  who  would  not  declare  their  belief  that  the  Koran  wu 
cteated.  Tlte  orthodox  in  Bagdad  prepared  to  revolt,  but  were 
discovered  in  time  by  the  governor  of  the  city.  The  ringleader 
Ahmed  b,  tia^  al-Khozi'l  waa  seized  and  brought  la  Slmaiil, 
where  Waihlq  beheaded  him  in  person.  The  only  other  event 
ol  impoclince  In  the  teign  of  Wtthiq  was  a  rising  ol  the  Arabian 
tribes  in  the  environs  of  Medina,  which  Ihe  Turkish  general 
Boghi  with  difficulty  reimssed.  When  he  reached  Slmanl  with 
bis  prisonen,  Wiihiq  had  just  died  (August  B46).  That  the 
predominance  of  theptaeiotians  was  already  established  is  cleat 
Irom  the  fact  that  Wuhiq  gave  to  two  Turkish  generals,  Asbnis 
and  Itlkh  respectively,  the  liiulai  but  lucrative  supreme  goveta-. 
mentofall  the  weslemandall  the  eaateiB  provinces.  In  his  days 
the  soldiery  *t  Sfinurrl  was  lacreucd  by  a  large  divlsioD  of 
Africans  (Maghnlils). 

10.  Rapi  aj  Uelamaika.~At  WEIhlq  hnd  appoinled  no 
successor  the  vizier  Mahommcd  Zayylt  hid  cast  his  eye  OD 
his  son  Klahommed,  who  was  still  1  child,  but  the  generals  Waslf 
and  Itlkh,  seconded  by  the  upfter  cadi  Ibn  abj  Da'ud,  refused 
their  consent,  and  oQcred  the  supreme  power  to  Wilbiq's 
brother  Ja'lar.  who  at  his  installation  adopted  the  name  of 
al-Uslaaaika  'aU  'J/iU  ("  he  who  trusts  in  God  ").  The  new 
caliph  hated  the  vizier  ZayyAt,  who  had  opposed  hii  election,  and 
hod  him  seiied  and  killed  with  Ihe  same  atrocious  cruelty  which 
the  viiter  himself  had  inflicted  on  others.  His  posscswins,  and 
those  of  othen  who  had  opposed  the  caliph's  eleniion,  were 
coafiscaled.  But  the  aciogance  of  lUkh,  to  whom  he  owed  bis 
Caliphate,  became  insuffenMe.  So,  with  the  perfidy  of  bis  race, 
the  caliph  took  him  off  his  guard,  and  had  him  impiisoned  and 
kilk d  at  Bigdad.     Me  was  succeeded  by  Wa^l. 

About  this  lime  an  impostor  named  MabmOdb.  Faraj  had  sec 
himsellupasaprot^'t.dalminglobcDbu'l-Qamain  (Aleiandcr 
the  Great)  risen  from  the  dead.  Asserting  that  Cabcict  brought 
him  revelations,  he  had  contrived  to  attract  twenty-seven 
followers.  Tbe  raliph  had  him  Bogged,  and  compelled  each  of 
Ibe  twenty.seven  to  ipve  him  len  blows  on  the  head  with  Iiil 
fift.    The  "prophet"  expired  under  the  blows  (850). 

One  ol  the  first  acts  of  Molawakkil  waa  the  release  of  aU  tfaoae 
who  had  been  Imprisoned  for  refusing  to  admit  the  dogma  of  the 
created  Koran,  and  the  strict  order  to  abstain  fnim  any  litigation 
about  the  Book  of  God.  The  upper  cadf  Ibo  abl  Da'ud,  (he 
leader  of  the  movement  against  orthodoxy,  who  had  stood  ia 
greal  esteem  with  Mamun  and  had  fulfilled  hi?  high  ollice  under 
the  reigns  of  Molasim  and  WIthlq,  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in 
Ihe  year  84S.  His  son  MahDmmcd  was  put  in  his  pUtrx  till  Rji, 
when  all  the  members  of  the  family  were  arrested.  They  released 
themselves  by  paying  Ihe  enntmous  sum  ol  940,000  dinlis  and 
16,000,000  dithenu,  which  constituted  nearly  their  whole 
lortuae,  and  were  then  sent  to  Bagdad,  where  father  and  son 
died  three  years  later.  An  orthodox  upper  cadi  was  named 
instead,  and  the  dogma  of  the  created  Koran  was  declared 
heresy;  therewith  began  a  perKcution  of  all  the  adherents  of 
that  doctrine  and  oilier  Motaiilite  tenets.  Otlhodoiy  triumphed, 
never  again  to  lose  i(>  pbcs  aa  the  stale  religion.  Hand  in  hand 
with  these  mctiauiy  measures  came  two  others,  one  against 
Jews  and  ChfatiaiiB,  MW  against  the  Shi'iles.  The  first  caliph 
who  imposed  humUialing  coaditlont  on  the  Dhimmis,  or  Cove- 
lunten,  who,  on  condiljon  of  paying  a  certain  not  over-heavy 
tribute,  enjoyed  Ihe  pratectk>n  of  Ihe  stale  and  Ihe  free  exercise 
of  their  cuh,  was  Omar  11.,  bul  this  policy  was  not  conltoued. 
A  pnpo^tlon  by  Ihe  cadi  Abfl  Vflsuf  to  HtrOn  al-Rasbid  to 
renew  it  bad  not  been  adapted.     Motawakkit,  in  8^,  formulated 

distinctive  dress  and  to  dittinguiifa  Ibeir  hooM*  by  a  figure  a) 


CALIPHATE 


ibe  devil  naUed  to  lite  doot,  odiMUni  them  *t  tlw  nine  tboe 
ftam  dll  public  cmploymcDtS)  and  farbiddiiig  tbeia  to  send  liieir 
cbildfCD  lo  Moslem  Khooli  NeveitheJeas,  he  kept  hia  ChiutuD 
medicHl  men,  some  of  whom  were  high  La  fAvoui.  He  shoved 
hia  hatred  lor  iheShi'itei  by  caufiiug  the  mauH^eum  erected  over 
the  tomb  oi  Uosuo  at  KcibeU,  logethec  with  lU  the  buildiiist 
lurrounding  it,  to  be  JcvcU?d  lo  the  ground  aod  the  Bte  to  be 
ploughed  up.  and  by  foibiddiDg  rmy  one  to  viait  tJie  ipot.  A  year 
bclote,  >  detcndant  of  Honin,  Yahyt  b.Omir,  hid  been  ■rralcd 
and  flogged  oa  his  oiders,  lie  escaped  ailcnvards,  loic  in 
Kl«.'Uion  al  Kufa  in  S64,  ^od  wu  billed  in  battle.  II  is  lepoitid 
that  the  caliph  even  pcimilied  one  of  hia  buSoona  lo  tura  llie 
pctaon  oE  All  inlo  motkciy. 

latheyeuSiS-SiQlbnBa'lth,  who  had  nndercd  good  Mrvice 
in  Ihcwatigiinit  Bibak,  but  hid  lot  aome  cavse  been  acialed, 
l]i?cl  liora  SlmaiTl  to  Matud  ia  Aaetbaijaa  and  levolted.  Not 
without  grciLt  diihculLy  Boghi,  the  Tuikish  gcneEal,  succeeded 
in  taking  the  town  and  making  Iha  Ba'llh  priuoec.  He  »u 
brought  iKiorc  Motawakkii  and  died  in  pn&on-  In  the  yeai 
[a.d.  851-aj))  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Armenia.  Nolwil" 
a  vigorous  resistance,  BogbA  subdued  and  padhed  the  provi 
in  the  (oUowing  year.    In  that  same  year,  851-853,  the  Byian- 

govcrnor  had  otdctrd  the  garrison  of  Damietla  lo  parade  at  the 
capital  FosliU  The  denuded  town  waa  taken,  pluadcred  and 
burned.  The  Creeks  then  destroyed  all  the  fortifications  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  ncu  Tinois,  and  rctuined  with  prisoners  and 
booty.    The  annual  raids  oi  Moslems  aod  Creeks  in  the  boidei 

though  on  the  whole  the  Greeks  had  the  upper  hand.  In  Ss6 
they  penetrated  as  iai  as  Amid  (Dilrbcki),  and  irtumed  with 
io,ODO  prisaners.  But  in  the  year  £59  tlie  Greeks  suffered  a 
heavy  defeat  with  losses  o[  men  and  cattle,  the  emperor  Michael 
himself  wai  in  danger,  whilit  the  fleet  of  the  Moslems  captured 
and  sacked  Antalia.  This  was  followed  by  a  Uuce  and  an 
exchange  of  prisoneiv  in  the  following  year. 

In  Sjj  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Horns  lEmcsa),  where  (he  harsh 
conditions  impeded  by  the  caliph  on  the  Christians  and  Jew* 
hid  caused  greal  diHOnlgnt,  It  was  repressed  alter  a  vigorous 
reiiilance.  A  gical  many  le^ing  men  were  Bogged  to  death, 
all  churches  and  synagogues  were  destroyed  and  all  the  Christians 
banished. 

In  the  year  851  theBoja  (or  Deja],a  wild  people  living  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  Blemmyea  ol  the 
ancients,  refused  to  pay  the  armual  tribute,  and  invaded  the 
land  of  the  gold  and  emerald  mines,  so  that  the  working  of  the 
mines  was  stopped.    The  caliph 


brought  their  king    such  a  task 


.Died  to 


leraled  itself  ftoi 


I  Ihesv 


of  the  T&hiridi.    Ya'qilb  h.  Laith  al.Sallir  | 

amtr  ol  that  province  in  the  yeir  860,  and  wu  soon  alter  coi 

firmed  in  this  dignity  hy  the  caliph. 

In  SjS  Molawakiil,  hoping  to  esc^>e  Imm  the  arrPgaE 
patronage  of  Wa^,  who  had  taken  the  place  d[  lukh  as  hea 
of  the  Turkish  guard,  Irantfcned  his  residence  lo  Damascu: 
But  the  place  did  not  agree  with  him, and  he  ictumcd  to  StnurrI 


y,  which  he  called  after 
spent  more  than  two 

deptjving  many  oEiclals  1 


neja'titlj 


n.  Iroi 


wing  the  example  ol  his  piedcccssor 
their  Ul-gotlen  gains.  He  contrived 
ID  cniDi  in  nis  service  nearly  it,ooD  men,  for  the  greater  pari 
Arabs,  in  order  to  crush  the  Tur^  In  the  year  ol  his  elevation 
to  the  Caliphate,  he  bad  tegulated  the  succession  10  Ihe  empire 
in  his  own  family  by  desiffuling  as  future  caliphs  his  three  sons, 
et-Uonlaiii  billsk  ("  he  who  seeks  help  in  Cod  "),  a!-Uiiiax 
hiUih  (■■  he  whose  strength  is  of  Cod  ").  and  al-Umiyyad  bUtik 
("  be  who  is  asHsled  by  God  ").  By  and  by  he  conceived  an 
Bvenion  to  his  eldest  son.  and  wished  to  supplant  him  by  Motau, 
the  son  of  his  favourite  wife  Qablha.    The  day  had  been  fixed  on 


vhidi  Monta^.  Wa(If  and  several  other  Turiush  genenls  men 
tobe  aasassioated.  But  Wajlf  and  Montaiii  had  been  intonnoi 
and  resolved  to  anticipate  him.  In  the  night  before,  Shawwll 
a.H.  147  (December  861),  Molawakkii,  alter  one  ol  hia  wonted 
orgiei,wasniuideTed, together  with  his  con fidBnt.Fatl]b.K]ulqiil. 
The  oKciai  report,  promulgated  by  his  successor,  was  that  F*t|l 
b.  Khlqln  had  murdered  hit  RUtater  and  had  been  punished  lot 
it  by  death.  For  the  administiative  system  In  this  icign  sec 
MaBOUHaOAH  Ihsttcittioiis. 

11.  Riipi  af  JfmMiir. — On  the  very  night  of  his  father's 
asiaiaination  Mmtaaii  had  hiinaell  proclaimed  caliph.  He  wu 
a  man  of  very  feeble  character,  and  a  mere  puppet  in  the  bnndi 
ol  his  viiicr  Ahmad  b.  Kha^  and  the  Turkish  generals.  He 
■as  compelled  to  send  WatU,  the  personal  enemy  of  Ibn  Khajlb, 
lo  the  frontier  lor  a  term  ol  lour  yeart,  ajid  then  to  deprive  his 
two  brothers  Motau  and  Mowayyad.  who  were  not  agteeable  to 
ibem,  of  their  right  of  succeaaion.  He  died  six  nostba  atlet,  by 
poiioD.  it  is  said. 

II.  Ratn  if  JfiMis-U.— The  Turkish  soldiery,  no*  tbe  ddd 
power  in  tbe  slate,  chose,  by  the  advice  ol  Ibn  Kha^Ib,  in  suc- 
cession to  Uontasir,  his  cousin  Ahmad,  who  took  the  title  of 
tU-UnM-m  billik  ("  he  who  looks  lor  help  10  Cod  ").  In  the 
reign  oi  thb  feehk  prince  the  Greeks  inflicted  serious  losses  01 


LeMoalen 


mall 


parts,  who  ofiered  their  services,  were  hunted  dowi. 
by  the  Turkish  generala,  who  were  wholly  absorbed  by  their 
own  interests.  The  party  which  had  placed  Uotta'tn  on  the 
tbroQe.  led  by  Ibn  Kha^lh  and  OtAmiah,  were  soon  ovetpowered 
by  Wa^  and  BoghL  Ibn  Khafib  was  baatthed  to  Crete, 
Otimish  murdered.  The  superior  party,  however,  maintained 
Mosta'Ui  on  tbe  throne,  because  they  feared  lest  MoUzi  should 
take  vengeance  upon  them  lor  the  murder  ol  hia  father  Mota- 
wakkil.  Bui  in  the  year  86j  Wi^f  and  BoghA  fled  with  Mosta-ln 
Id  Bagdad,  and  Motau  was  proclaimed  caliph  at  Simarrl.  A 
terrible  war  ensued;  Motta'Ia  was  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  was 


In  864  a  descends 

nt  of  AU.  named  Hasan  b.  Zaid.  e»]aei 

possession  of  Tabarii 

tan  and  occupied  the  great  city  of  Rai 

(Rey)  near  Teheran. 

by  the  T*birid  gover 

lor  of  Khoratan.  so  that  Hasan  was  obliged 

torelteallorreiugel 

thehndoitbeDailam.     But  he  returned 

soon,  and  alter  many 

rcvenes  ruled  over  Tabaiislao  and  JorjU 

13.  Rcicn  b!  U^att. 

in  the  hrst  month  of  i; 

ibject  of  Irceing  himself  from  tlie  omnipotent  Turkish 

Especially  Wasll  and  Bogha,  who  had  opposed  hia  electi 


But 


E  was  obliged  to  grant  them  amnesty  and  to  recaA 
urrl.  He  mislruated  also  his  brolhen  Mowayyad 
iq.  who  had  interceded  for  them.  He  put  Ihe  forriKr 
1  drove  the  latter  into  ciUe  to  Bagdad.  Some  time 
1  Ihe  satisiaclion  of  seeing  Wajlf  killed  by  hia  own 
ucceeded,  a  year  later,  in  havinf  Bogha  aasassinated. 
diFItcult  problem  was  Ibe  payment  of  the  Turkish, 


ppatcntly  twi. 
tovincial  cevi 


I '  (about  £6.soi 


m.  and  $llib  il: 
of  the  cabph,  c 
Q  a  further  1' 


nolhcr  Qabiba,  who  wal  ci 


rich,  was  sciied  upon 

prison  (Shaaban  ijj.  July  868). 

The  dismemberment  ol  the  empire  contin 
years,  and  Ihe'calicdl  was  compelled  to  rec 
independence  ol  tlw  governors  Va'qQb  the 
rXuDE  and  Pehsli,  HiUary.  f  Bl  b  Seii 
b.  TolQu  in  Egypt. 

■ ;;  Din.™  "m  the  le«  of  Tabari  iiL  lUj. 


rcaaed,  it  became  ii 
on  of  Wa^f.  in  spj 
.seated  the  properly 
Motaaz.  having  fail 


irmously 


U.  tMpi  t]  irs«(aA.— lBiin«l!itFly  tlxa  the  sciiun  of 
Moun,  the  Tuiki,  ltd  by  ^Uiti  b.  W19II.  prodiimed  as  oliph 
one  of  Ihe  »»  of  Wilhiq  »ith  the  lille  ol  i]-MohIaifl  biU9h 
(■'  Ihe  guided  by  Cod  "),  who,  however,  refuwd  lo  iKcupy  Iht 
throne  until  hia  piedefcswr  had  solera  oly  >bdica  led.  Mohtidl. 
who  WIS  I  min  of  noble  and  iKneious  soiril  md  had  no  lack  of 
energy,  began  by  applying 


d[  Ihe  Toun.    He  bar 
I,  and  forbade  aU  kinds  of  s 


dlhe 


o  the  a< 


Al  Ihe  same  time  heconltived  toekvilt  the  power  ol  the  Abni. 
the  descendant!  of  those  Penian  Mildtett  who  had  established 
the  dynasly  of  the  Abbaskb,  in  order  lo  break ihtsopremacy 
of  the  Tuclis  and  olhec  metcenaiiea.  Bnt  Mohtadt  came  loo 
lale,  and  the  Turks  did  not  leave  him  lime  to  finish  his  work. 

On  the  news  ol  the  conspiracy  against  Moiazz,  MQsd,  the  son 
ol  the  famous  general  BoghS,'  then  governor  ol  Media  (JaboK, 
ordered  his  depuly-gcnetal  Mollil)  to  return  at  once  from  a  pro- 
posed invasion  of  Dailam,  and  niD\'ed  with  hit  army  towarda 
SAmarrd,  notwithstanding  the  peremptory  orden  of  the  ciliph. 
Al  his  approach  $ilih,  who  was  afraid  of  Mfls*,  hid  himself, 
but  wassoon  discovered  and  ktUed.     At  that  moment  a  Kharijite, 

beaten  more  than  one  general  of  the  government,  took  Balad 
and  menaced  MosOl.  MflsH  could  not  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
lormil  command  of  Ihe  caliph  10  march  against  him.  During 
Ihe  absence  ol  these  troops,  Mohtadl  seems  10  have  tried  to  get 
rid  of  the  principal  Turkish  leaders.  A  brother  of  Mfisi  and  one 
of  his  best  generals,  Blyikbeg  (Baiekbik),  were  kiUed,  ' 


ilohtad 


LUtuI 


ccfor 


ri{n  of  ifdlaiHid.— Whelhcr  I 
«.  Ihe  Turkish  soldiery  discontii 
and  their  new  leader,  1 


i.  Rajab  Js6  (Ji"™ 


le  gtecd  and  ambition  of  his  prcdeceison,  A  ton  ol 
Moiiwakkil  was  htoughi  oui  of  prison  lo  succeed  his  cousin,  and 
reigned  (or  iweniy-thice  years  under  the  name  of  of-KoVomid 
'alrllak  {•■  he  whose  support  b  Cod  ■').  He  was  a  feeble,  pleasure- 
loving  monarch,  but  Mohtadl  hid  regained  for  the  Caliphale 
tome  authority,  which  was  eiercised  by  ObaidaElah  b.  KhSqln, 
the  able  vizier  of  Mohtadi.  and  by  Motamid's  talented  brothel 
Aba  Ahmad  al-Mowalfaq;  MQsl  b.  BoghH  himtcU  remained  till 


_ioIM 
wielded  by  Ihe  T^hirids.  n< 


)kpbce. 


I7],  when  Ya'qQb  the  SaSarid  oc(u 
ed  Mahommcd  b.  T^hit  with  his  w 
Va'(|tib  then  incteaKd  10  such  an  ei 


llcil  to  Jondisapat  in  KhQiis 


:  resittince  he  w 
1  ol  Ihe  troops,  ai 


prisoner  by  Isml'rl  b.  Ahmed  ihe  Samftnid.  The  SimSnids  had 
been  governor)  ol  Tcansoxiana  from  Ihe  time  of  Mamun,  and 
after  the  fall  of  Ihe  Tlhiridt,  had  been  confirmed  in  this  oRicc 
by  the  caliph,  After  jS;  (900)  Ihey  were  independent  princes, 
and   under   tKeir  dominioa  these  districts  attained  to  higli 

Motamid  had  also  to  deal  with  a  ti^ng  of  the  negro  slaves  in 

himself adescendanlo'lAli.    Itl»iiedlromB69lo883',and talked 

'This  Bogha  WIS  called  al-Katrir.  or  major:  the  illy  ol  Waiil. 
■  man  of  much  inferior  con.iderallon,  al-Sa(hir,  or  minor. 
•  Sec  NiHdeke.  OrUnlalUdu  Skirnn,  pp.  iJS  teq. 


In  the  sreii,  Ahmad  b,  TfllOn  bccune  a  mighty  prince,  whose 
■way  f  ilendedover  Syria  and  a  part  of  Mtsopoiamla,  Motank], 
who  wished  lo  free  himself  from  the  guardianship  o(  his  brother 
Mowaflaq.  concerted  with  him  a  plan  10  emigrate  to  Egypt, 
Ahmad  being  himself  angered  agiinit  JfowaJIaq  on  personal 
grounds.  Motamid's  flight  was  stopped  by  his  vEster  ]bn 
Makhlad,  and  Ihe  caliph  himself  was  reconducted  id  Slmitrjt 
as  a  prisoner  in  the  year  881,  From  that  lime  there  wai  war 
between  the  Abbasids  and  the  Ttlltlnids.  Ahmad  died  in  i;o 
(S84).     His  son  Khomirtlya  succeeded  him,  and  maintained 

was  married  lo  tbe  oliph  Motadid.  Ten  years  Inlet  Egypt  was 
conquered  by  a  general  of  Ihe  caliph  Wc*iaH. 

During  the  reign  of  Moiamid  the  emperor  Basil  I.  conducted 
the  war  against  Ihe  Moslems  with  great  success,  till  in  the  year 
ijo  |*.o.  8Bj)  his  army  suflercd  a  terrible  deleat  near  Tarsus, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  the  commander  Andreas, 
and  many  other  patricians  perished. 

Moumid  had  appointed  his  ion  al-Mofawwid  aiauccessorlo 
the  Caliphate,  and  after  him  his  Iwolher  Mowaflaq,  When  Ihe 
latter  died  in  the  year  Sqi,  his  ton  AbO  '1-'Abbis,  ot-»o'lad,d 
4"  he  who  seeks  his  support  in  God  "),  was  put  In  his  p?ace- 

cousin.  ShortIyallerMoUmiddied,Raiiib  i/g  (October  S41). 
Nol  long  before  these  events,  the  seat  of  the  Caliphate  had  been 

t6.  Riifn  „J  ifofAfftf.— Hotadid  may  be  called,  after  Mantflr, 
the  most  able  and  energelic  of  all  Ihe  AUiaud  rulers.    He  took 
reformed  the  admi 


:t  In 


possible.  The  Kharij 
had  mtJesled  Ihe  govei 
ol  their  former  ally  B. 
well-known  dynasly  o 
ol  Aba  Dolaf  Id  Ihe  > 


tl  order  ■ 


in  Mesopotamia,  who  for  many  yean 
mem,  were  finally  crushed  ivith  the  aid 
ndAn,  who  became  the  founder  of  the 

the  Hamdtnitea.  TTie  mighty  house 
tith-west  of  Media,  which  had  never 

the  Caliphate,  was  put  doivn.    The 


.  of  the  Can 


I,  which 


Ijites,  whose  loyalty  w, 
nvaaion  of  Syria  and  Egj'pt 

movement.  The  cillzins  of  Tarsus  wi 
iloi  were  severely  punished.    The  chi 

the  burning  of  the  fleet,  was  a  vei 
trenglhencd  thehandsof  Ihe  Byiantine 
Jy  with  the  rising  of  the  negro  alavi 
n  ihe  province  of  Kala  the  (rlcbrati 
i  (l.t.).  Fstimitei"  or  Isml'ilites.    Th 


ilBaj-s 


g,  remained  ouiwaitlly  quiet  during 
Motamid's  reign,  bul  under  Moudid  the  government  began  to 
have  misgivings  about  them.  Abd  Sa'id  al-Jannlbl,  who  had 
tounded  a  Carmathiin  state  in  Bahrein,  the  north-eastern 
province  ol  Arabia  (nciually  called  Lahsl).  which  could  become 
dangerous  for  the  pilgrim  road  as  well  a*  for  the  commerce  ol 
Basra,  in  the  year  qoa  routed  an  army  sent  against  htm  by 
Motadid,  and  warned  the  ciliph  Ihal  it  would  be  safer  to  let  ihe 
Carmalbians  alone.  In  the  same  year  Ihe  real  chief  ol  the  sect, 
whose  abode  had  been  discovered  by  the  caliph,  fled  from 
Salamin  in  Syria,  where  he  lived,  to  Africa,  and  hid  himself  at 
SijitmSsa  (in  Tadlall)  in  the  far  west,  whence  he  rcappearetf 
ten  yean  laler  at  Kairawan  as  the  Mahdi,  the  first  caliph  of  iIk 

Motadid  died  in  Babia  11.  t.n.  iSg  (March  «oi),  leaving  the 
Caliphale  to  his  son  al-Uetlifl  billih  ["  he  who  sulliceth  himscll 
in  Cod  "). 

ij.  Rtitti  ef  MdtUJI.— Moktafi  inherited  his  father's  intre 
pidity,  and  seems  to  have  bad  high  personal  qualiljcs,  but  his 

in  Syria,  who  deleated  Ihe  Syrian  and  Eg)'piiin  troops,  and 


■Fonhtco 


a  Catmalliti  in  Bahnln  1 
cdbyGOOgIC 


conqaend  Dimunu  ud  otbci  dtln.     Uokufi  M  hji  Iroopi 

in  penan,  ud  his  gcDcnl,  Mahonimcd  h 

Suieimin,  gained  a 

lignilvirloiy.     TTiiMolllieircliieiiwere  t« 

Hen  and  put  to  death. 

But,  to  ivcDip:  Ihcir  dcfeil,  they  lay  in  nut 

foT  the  great  pUgiim 

tdjyioliMlwS). 

■nd    nunacnd  lo.ooo  pilgiinn,  nuking 

an  immense  booty 

Tha  honibk  oimt  nised    Uw  whole  M 

tbcin.    Zikrtya  their  ciuelwuderFalnitI 

asl  and  perished. 

Alter  tne  aeicai  m  ine  syniin  i^unutn 
Suieimin  was  sent  by  the  caliph  to  Egypt 

where  he  overthrew 

the  dominion  of  the  T&lfinidi.     'hi  b.  Ma 

u>niined  •J-Mauihaii 

The  war  with  ihc  Byuntinea  was  coi 
during  the  nign  ol  Moktafi.     In  the  yi 

(Aleppo),  but  Ibe  Mcslemi  were  aucc 
captured  Iconium,  whilst  Andronicus 
side,  so  that  the  Byianline  emperor  sci 

iS.JtoiBn/Jfrifladir.— The  sudden 
qa'di  195  [August  908),  wai  a  iatal  bl 

MowaRaq,  Moladid  and  himself.  Tiu  new  caUph.  olHo^dir 
bm^  {■■  the  powerful  thiough  Cod  "),  a  brotlicr  ol  MoLlah,  was 
only  thirteen  yean  oi  age  'when  hg.ucindcd  the  throne.  Owing 
to  hiteitiemeyoulh  many  ol  the  leading  men  at  Uagdad  rebelled 
and  (were  allegiance  to  Abdallah,  ion  oi  the  former  caliph 
Molau,  a  mnn  of  eiceUent  chiraclei  and  of  great  poclical  gifu. 
bul  the  party  of  the  houae  of  Moudid  prevailed,  and  tlie  rival 
c^iph  was  put  10  death.  Moqiadir.  though  nol  devoid  ol  noble 
qualities,  allowed  himself  10  he  goveined  by  his  molhei  and  her 
ladies  and  eunuchs.  He  began  by  tquandcnng  the  15,000,000 
dinars  which  were  in  the  trcasuiy  when  his  brother  died  In 
largesses  lo  liis  courtiers,  who,  howevet.  merely  incrnied  Ihei 


with  great  energy 

ig.   Riitn  0/  pjAiV.— After  the  victory  Mlinis  acted   wiih 

the  GHek  general 

as  far  as    haleb 

wish  waa  to  call  Abu  Ahmad,  a  son  ot  Moktafi,  er  a  »n  o{  Moq- 

«  10  Lh.^  ullph'. 

QfthJi  because  he  was  an  adult  man  and  had  no  moUitr  at  hii 

hassy  10  llagdad 

side,  hr  acquicKed,  although  he  had  a  personal  dishkt  (or  him, 

knowing  his  icirish  and  cruel  character.    Qihir  was  a  drunkard. 

c  prestige  of  ihe 

fiscation.     He  ill. treated  Ihc  sons  of  Moqiadir  and  Abu  Afatnad. 

of  Che  well 


s  very 


able  viile 


Doble  aod  disinti 


lury.     The  11* 


n  of  Moqtadir's  reign  art 
rhith  reigned  hi 


of  rapid  decay.     The 

foundation  of  Ihe  Faiimite  dyn»ty, 

hlaghrib  and  then  in  Egyjit  (er  neatly  tlii«  ccnlunta  ls« 

FATiiutES  and  Eovm;  HijJtry,  "  Mahommedan"), 

Far  raore  dangerous,  however,  lot  the  Caliphate  o(  Bagdad 
at  the  lime  were  the  Catmalhians  of  Bahrein,  then  guided  by 
Abu  TUiir,  the  ion  of  Abu  Sa~>d  Jannlbl.  In  jii  (a.d.  «]j) 
ihey  look  and  ransacked  Basra;  in  the  lirst  month  of  the 
tc^owing  year  the  (Teal  pilgrim  caravan  on  its  return  from 
Mecca  waiovcipoweTcd;  ijooi  


madepr 


□f   Ihe  Calmatliian 


ought  lo  Lahsl.  il 


1  Bagdad  U 


Then  Kula  u 
(A.n.  9,6)  lb, 
sum  of  money.     The  govei 


ards  the  end  of  ihSs  year 
vered  a  third  of  Ihe  way. 
Id  befallen  Basra.  Injij 
9  allowed  10  pass  on  payment  of  a  large 
11  of  Bagdad  toolved  to  crush 
the  Larmatluans,  Dut  a  large  army  was  utterly  defeated  by  Abu 
Tlfuiin  jij  (917),  and  Bagdad  was  seriously  threatened.  Next 
year  Mecca  was  taken  and  plundered;  even  yia  sacred  Black 
Stone  was  uansponcd  to  Lahsi,  where  il  rimainfd  lill  ufl  ic»so), 
■hen  by  Ihe  express  aider  ol  the  Imim,  the  Fliimite  caliph,  il 
was  restored  10  Ihe  Ka'ba. 

In  )  1 J  (519)  ■  conspiracy  vas  fomied  lo  dethrone  Moqtadir. 
to  which  MUnis,  the  chief  commandei  ol  the  army,  at  hrsl 
assented,  irritated  by  false  repoiii.  Very  soon  he  withdrew, 
and  thiiugh  he  could  not  prevent  the  plundering  of  the  palace, 
and  Ihe  proclamation  as  caliph  of  iiwlher  ton  of  hlotadid  with 
Ibe  title  al-Qakir  lalUh  ("  ihc  vicloriout  through  God  ").  he 
rescued  Moqtadir  and  his  mother,  and  at  the  same  tine  ho 
imprisoDcd  friend  All  b.  'Iti.  and  broughi  ihcn  lo  hii  own  houw. 
A  tew  days  bier,  a  couoler-ievolutioo  took  pile*;  the  leaden 


ol  the  revolt  wen  killed,  (ud  Moqtadit,  agalust  his  with,  wai 
replaced  on  the  throne.     In  jio  (aa.  gji)  Mi]nis,  diicovering 

Instead  of  doing  this,  they  opposed  him  with  a  numerous  army, 
but  were  defeated.  Mfinis  look  Mosul,  and  having  received 
reinforcements  from  all  parts,  marched  agaitist  Bagdad.     The 

battle  Shawwal  jio  (Oclobei  03.),  at  the  age  of  ]S  years.     Hi« 


jltlmatcly  assassinated  h»  patrons  Mflnis  and  Valhak, 

gjaJ  he  was  dethroned  and  blinded,  and  died  in  poverty  seven 
years  later. 

During  the  lasl  yean  of  Muqladir  and  the  reign  of  Qlhit  a 
new  dynasty  rase.     Buys,  the  chid  of  a  clan  el  the  Dailam,  a 

of  the  Caspian  Sea,  had  served  under  the  Slmlnids.  and  found  a 
footing  in  Ihe  south  of  Media  (Jabal),  whence  his  three  sem— 
well  known  undet  the  lilies  they  anumed  at  a  later  period: 
'Imldaddaula  ("  propol  the  dynasty  "),  Roknaddaula  ("  pillar 
oi  the  dynasty  "),  and  Mo'lu  addauta  ("  strcnglhenei  of  the 
dynasty  "J— succeeded  in  subduing  the  p[i>vinct  of  ¥ia,  at  Ihc 
time  of  Qahir'a  delhroncmenl  fsee  Pebsia:  Hillary). 

TO.  R/iga  ol  Xdifi.— Moqtadir's  ton,  who  was  then  proclaimed 
caliph  under  the  name  of  ar-Kidi  liiUak  ( "  ihe  content  through 
God  "),  was  pious  and  woU-mcaning,  bul  inherited  only  the 
thndow  of  power.  The  vizier  Ibn  tloqLi  tried  10  maintain  hi] 
authority  at  least  in  Irak  and  MetopoUmia,  bm  withoui  success. 
Ute  IreBsuiy  was  cihausted,  Ibe  troops  asked  for  pay.  the  people 
in  Bagdad  were  tiolous.  In  this  eiltcimly  the  caUph  bade 
Ibn  Rliq.  who  had  made  himself  masUr  of  Basra  and  Witil, 
and  had  command  of  money  and  men,  to  come  lo  his  help.  He 
created  for  him  tt»  ofiice  ol  Amir  al-Omarl,  "  Amir  of  Ihc 
Amirs,"  which  nearly  cotiesponds  lo  that  oi  Mayor  of  the  Palace 
among  the  Franks.'    Thenceforth  Ihe  workUy  power  of  Ihc 

practically  reduced  lo  ihc  province  of  Bagdad;  Khorasan  and 
Transoiiana  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Slminids,  Ftrs  in  those 
I  BDyids;  KiiDian  and  Media  were  under  independent 
wvereigos;  the  HlmdinJds  possessed  Mesopoumia;  the  Sijids 
Armenia  and  Aierbaijan;  the  Ikahfdiles  Egypt;  as  we  have 
seen,  Ihe  Ftlimiles  Africa,  the  Carmalhians  Arabia.  The  Amir 
il-Omara  was  obUged  to  purchase  [rem  Ihe  latter  the  freedom 
•I  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  at  the  price  of  a  disgraceful  treaty. 
During  the  trouble*  of  Ihe  Caliphate  Ihe  Byaintines  had  lude 

(SamtalK  But  the  great  valour  ol  the  Hamdlnid  prince  Sail- 
addaula  checked  their  match.     The  Greek  army  sujlered  iw« 

Jleifiid/jKti'liifi.—RadidiedinRabial.A.H.jigfDeceTnber 
Another  son  of  Moqudir  was  then  proclaimed  caliph 
Ihe  name  ol  al-UolUiil  hillili  ("  he  who  guards  himself  by 
God").  Atthciimeofhitaccessionlhc  Amiial-Omaii  watihc 
Turkish  general  Bajkam,  in  whose  favour  Ibn  RUq  had  been 
obliged  10  retire.  Ilnforiunately  Bajkam  died  toon  after,  md 
'  i>  death  was  followed  by  general  anarchy.  A  certain  BaiUU, 
rhij  had  carved  out  for  himself  a  principality  in  the  province  of 
tasra,  marched  against  Bagdad  and  made  himself  master  of 

>Sm  Defrfmeiy.  ifjnein  iiv lu  Ehvi  X-DiHr*  fPaite,  184*^ 
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_     ..  id  Turkish  Kridi    . 

oBiee  longit  linn  leveial  monlhi.    TatOn. 

Elijkim.  campdJed  him  Is  reium  to  Mmul  and  look  hii  pbcc. 

Motuqi  Bcdagain  toMoiulandihciKctoRikka.    The  Ik&hid, 

toveriigD  of  Egvpi  and  Syria,  orTered  him  a  rcluge,  bui  TCittUi, 

fearing  to  see  (he  caliph    ' '  "         "'  •  ^      -       .    ..      • 


a  (Ocic 


it.Suphii 


mdt  of  TikOn,  v 
Idriom  robber,  name 


Di  TOzUn  cboK  al-, 
cy  with  Cod  "),  i 


The  Turk*  who  had  placed : 

Adod  addaula,  who 
id.  did  not  think  of 


he  entered  in'jotr 
viedged  by  th 


.    He  a 


.    Alle 


thus  in  Bagdad  thr« 

blinded,  Qlhii,  Moltaq 

J).   Rtif.  -I  Uili.- 

origioilid«ofre.torii.| 

deciding  lesl  this  shoiil 


da  I.  jLH.  3J4  (December  wsl-  '"d  «»> 
liph  u  legal  sovereign,  under  Ihe  title 
I  this  time  the  nameol  Mo-iiiaddauli. 

of  this  new  mailer,  and  plotted  against 
dauZa  inspected  him  and  deprived  him 
.1.  *.H.  JJ4  (January  946).  There  were 
Aliphs  who  had  been  dethroned  and 
>od  M  OS  Lakh. 

Mo'iu  addaula  uon  abandoned  hit 
the  title  of  caliph  to  one  of  ihedeseend- 
ong  oppositioD  of  Ihe  people,  and  also 

lead  10  the  reeovery  by  the  caliphs  of 
His  choice  fell  on  a  »n  of  Moqiadir, 
-Uolf  bdldt  ("  he  who  obeys  Cod  "). 
himself  (11  the  power!  and  revenues  of 


a  day.    Though  in  public  \ 


paymi 


et  of  this  I 


He  died 


D  J58  (*o.  <)6«),  and  le 


It  ol  the  other  branch.  Sail  addaula,  the  pi 
of  Hileb  (Aleppo),  conducted  the  war  against  the  Byiani 
with  great  valour  till  his  death  in  356  (a.d.  5*7),  but  could 
slop  the  progress  ol  the  enemy.  Uia  descindanis  mainta 
lhem^elve^  but  with  very  limited  power,  till  *.«.4i)  (*.D.  t< 

Mo'iu  oddiuU  died  in  the  same  year  as  Sail  addaula,  lea 
his  power  (0  his  son  Bikhtiylr  'In  addaula,  who  Eackcil 
father's  energy  and  loved  pleasure  more  than  business. 

Whfle  the  Abbisid  dynasty  was  thus  dying      " 


(or  Mo'i 


le  Fllin 


i>  Mi'sdd)  <"  1 


if  Mo-ia  ti'dl 
makes  God's  : 


rir  old  al 
Bagdad,  o 


sisted  w 


back  the  Fltim 


>not 


if  being 
wiin  tne  ggvemnitnt  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  former  condil 
was  granted,  but  the  caliph  emphatically  refused  tbe  la 
demand,  saying:  "  Both  partiea  are  Caimalhians,  they  pro 
the  same  rdigion  and  aie  enemies  of  Islam."  The  Carmaihi 
drove  the  FSIimiles  out  ol  Syria,  and  thiealened  Egypt,  I 
noiwiihslanding  their  intrepidity,  they  were  not  able  to  ( 
with  iheir  powerful  rival,  *ho,  however,  in  his  turn  could 
bring  them  to  aubminioiL    In  «TS-f79  puce  wai  madt  on 


iihiani  should  evacuate  Syria  for  an 


t  f.-D.  loSl). 

Mo'iu  addaula,  as  we  have  seen,  proieucd  a  great  veneration 
r  the  house  ol  Ali.  He  not  only  caused  the  mouming  lor  (he 
alh  ol  Hossln  and  other  Shi'iic  lesiivals  le  be  cekbraicd  al 
Bagdad,  but  also  allowed  imprecations  against  Moawiya  and 
vcn  against  Mahomet'i  wife  Ayesha  and  the  caKphi  Abu 
Ickr,  Omar  and  Othman,  to  be  pasted  up  at  the  doors  ol  the 
nosauei.     These  steps  annoyed  the  people  and  the  Turkish 

If  Bagdad  Dhu'l-qa'da  363  (August  ma). 

94.  fo't-s/roi.—Moti  lell  the  empty  title  of  caliph  lohii  son 
il-rd'i  li-amii'lUk  ("  the  obedient  to  the  command  of  God  "). 

inl  was  Ihe  person  of  the  caliph 
succeeded  his  cousin  Bakhtiylr  in 
^placing  him  by  another.  Under  this 
died,  the  power  of  the  BOy Ids  reached 
leniih.  Hisempiresuetchedfrom  the  Caspian  to  ibePeDlnn 
Sea,  and  In  the  west  to  ihe  eastern  frontier  of  Syria.  He  did 
best  to  remedy  ihe  misery  caused  by  the  intestine  wars. 
lired  the  ruined  mosques  and  other  public  edifices,  founded 
litalt  and  libraries— his  library  in  Shit*«  was  one  of  Ihe 
ders  of  the  world— and  improved  irrigation.  It  was  also  he 
<  built  the  mausoleum  ol  Hocain  at  Kerbcb,  and  that  ol  Ali 
iLufa.  But  after  his  death  in  the  year  371  (■.D.  ^j),  his 
I.  instead  of  following  the  eiample  oC  their  predeccssois, 
three  sons  ol  Bflya.  fought  one  against  the  other.  In  3S0 
.  «od)  the  youngest  ol  them,  Baha  addaula,  had  the  u[>per 

ling  to  depHve  Ihe  caliph  Ta'i  ot  his  possessions,  compelleii 
to  abdicate  ».«i.  381  (a.d.  991). 

;.  J!e>;no/^tr.~A  grandson  ol  Moqiadir  was  then  made 
ph  under  the  name  ol  al-Qniir  HUM  ("  the  powerful  through 
Cod  ").  The  only  deed  of  power,  however,  that  is  tecotded  of 
is  that  he  opposed  himself  to  Ihe  substitution  ol  a  Shi'ile 
cadi  for  the  Sunniie,  so  that  BahS  addaula  had  to 


withff 


ng  to  the  Shi'tlc! 
■M^a  (supeiiniei 


1  special  judge, 
em}.    Durinf    ■ 


whom  he 
aliphate 


9!«)  hi 


ir  Sabuk 


fjo^dir  in  Bali 
i-aia,  and  been  acknowieogea  as  n 
Indus.    At  his  death  in  ]B7  his 
whole  ol  Khotasan  and  Sijrstln,  wiin  a  great  p 
then  attacked  the  Bayids.  and  would  have 
dynasty  but  for  his  death  in  the  year  411  (aji. 
In  3S9  (id.  t^ni  llek-kbitn,  the  fn-ince  ol 
Bokhara  and  made  an  end  to  the  glorious  state 


Klahmud  conquered  Ihe 
I  creal  mrl  ol  India,    He 


n  305  (' 


ic  SlmSnids, 
00s).    The 


Turks,  V 


long  been  a  rampirt  ol  the  Caliphati 
they  held  under  firm  control.  From  their  fall 
dales  tne  invasion  of  the  empire  by  that  people.  The  grcaiesl 
gainerforthemomentwasMahmthlofGhatni.  In  Mesopotamia 
and  Irak  several  petty  stales  arose  on  Ihe  ruins  of  the  dominions 
ol  the  Hamdlnids  and  of  the  Abbasids. 

Qldir  died  in  the  last  monlh  of  a,h.  jh  (November  loji). 
He  is  the  author  ol  some  theological  treatises. 

16,  Kcifn  b/ Qiint.—tit  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  al  his 
accession  look  the  title  ol  iJ-CiliHi  6i-amr>"/MA  ("  he  who  main- 
tains the  cause  of  God").  During  the  fiist  hall  olhislong  reign 
look  place  the  development  of  the  power  ol  Ihe  Ghtlii,  a  great 
Turkish  tribe,  who  look  the  name  Seljuk  Irom  Seljuk  (heir  chief  in 
Transoiiana.  Already  during  the  reign  olMahmOd  large  bodlei 
had  passed  the  Oius  and  spread  over  Khotasan  and  tha  adjacent 


loUowed,  1 


In  tbe  time  of  Us  STieataoi  the  bulk  of  the  tribe 
n  the  ytts  a'9  (*-d-  io]8)  To^inil  B*g,  theit 
cru?i|  neat  tDc  army  of  the  GbAzaevidi  and  nude  hii  cntiy  into 
NishApur.  Thenceforth  Ihu  progress  was  rapid  (see  Seljuks). 
The  situition  in  Bacdid  hid  became  so  deqxnle  thai  the  caliph 
called  Toghnil  to  his  aid.  This  pnnce  enleied  BaplBd  in  Cbe 
month  ol  RaoindaD  A.H.  447  (Deecmbet  105J),  and  overthicw 
fioallr  the  dynuly  ol  the  Boyidl.'  lo  449  [a.d.  105S)  the  caliph 
gave  him  the  title  □(  "  Xiog  oF  ib«  East  and  West."  But  in  the 
follawing  yut,  4jii,  during  hit  abKoa,  the  Shi'ites  mode  tbem- 
selves  matteia  of  the  mctrapolis.  and  pradaimed  the  Caliphate 
ol  the  Fsiimiie  prince  Mostansir.  Tliy  were  loon  ovenhtown 
by  Toghiul,  vho  was  now  lupreme.  and  compelled  the  caliph 
ta  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Before  the  marriageT 
however,  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  A^  ArsUn, 
who  died  in  465  (ijih  December)  (a.d.  1075),  Qlim  died  two 
yean  later,  Shaaban  A.H.  467  (April  1075}. 

Id  the  year  440  Mo'iai  b!  Bldls,  the  Zeirid  ruler  of  the  Ha^lrib, 
made  hinisdi  independent,  and  substituted  in  prayer  the  name 
of  the  Abbasid  caliph  for  that  of  Moetansir.  In  older  to  punish 
him,  the  latlrr  gave  pennia^on  to  the  Arab  tribes  in  Egypt  to 
cross  the  Nile,  and  granted  them  possesiion  of  all  the  lands  they 
should  conquer.  This  happened  in  441  {a.d.  lojo)  and  was  of 
the  greatest  significance  for  the  subsequent  fate  of  Africa. 

17.  lUiin  ej  Ms^adi.— la  the  flrst  year  of  the  Caliphate  of 
(U-Uafladl  bi-amri'iHk  {"hcHho  lollows  Ihcordersof  God  "),  a 
gTandson  ol  Q^im,  the  power  of  the  Seljuk  empire  reached  its 
lenith.  All  the  eastern  provinces,  a  great  part  of  Asia  Ulnar, 
Syria  with  the  eiecpUiii  ef  a  few  towns  on  the  diorc,  the  main 
part  of  West  Africa  acknowledged  the  cgJiph  ot  Bagdad  aa  the 
Imam.  Yetncn  had  been  subjected,  and  at  Mecca  and  Medina 
bis  name  was  substituted  in  the  public  prayers  far  that  of  the 
Fatlmite  caliph.  But  after  the  death  of  Malik-Shah  a  contest 
for  the  sultanate  took  place.  The  caliph,  who  hid  in  10S7 
married  the  daughter  of  Malik-Shah,  h*d  been  compelled  two 
yean  after  Ip  send  her  back  to  her  father,  as  she  compUmed  of 
being  neglected  by  her  huibsnd.  Just  before  his  death,  the 
Sulian  bad  ordered  him  to  transfer  hb  residence  from  Btgdad  to 
Bi^ra.  After  his  death  he  suyed  and  supported  the  princess 
Turkan  KhltCin.  This  lost  him  his  life.  The  day  after  Barki- 
yiroq's triumphant  entry  into  Bagdad,  Muhamm  4S7  {February 
tog^J,  he  died  suddenly,  apparently  by  poison. 

iS.  Reign  a!  Maiatka.—Al-Uiiikakir  biUSh  ("  he  who  seeks 
to  triumph  through  God  "),  ton  of  Moqtadi,  was  only  sixteen 
yeaisold  when  he  was  proclaimed  caliph.  Uis  reign  ia  memorable 
chiefly  for  the  growing  power  ol  the  Assatsins  (<.*.}  and  [or  the 
first  Crusade  [see  Ceusades).     The  Seljuk  princei  were  too  much 

atuilants.  After  the  death  of  Barkiyfroq  in  November  1104, 
his  brother  Mabommcd  reigned  till  April  itiS.  His  death  wa* 
followed  about  four  months  Ulei  by  tit-l  of  Mostaihir. 

ig.  Riit«  "I  Moilarihiil.—Al-iliisbiriiid  iill^  ("  he  who  asks 
guidance  from  God  "),  who  succeeded  hit  father  in  Rabia  U.  sii 
(August  ItiS),  distinguished  himself  by  a  vain  attempt  lo  re- 
establish the  power  of  the  caliph.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
^29  (October  ri34j  he  was  compelled  to  promise  that  he  would 
coufine  himself  to  his  palace  and  never  again  take  the  field.  Not 
bng  after  he  was  assassinated.  About  the  same  time  Dobais 
was  killed.  1  prince  ol  the  family  ol  the  Banu  Muyad,  who  had 

of  Babeliniioi. 

30.  /lapi  ef  Raihid.—Al-Rtikid  bilUk  ("  the  just  through 
God")  tried  to  follow  the  steps  of  his  father,  with  the  aid  of 
Zen0,  the  prince  of  Mosul.  But  LhesulUn  Maa'Qd  beat  the  army 
ofIhesliies,tooknagdadandhadUihiddepoaed  (August  1136]. 
Raihid  esrapcd,  hut  was  murdered  two  years  later. 

31.  Riipi  QJ  MoqUfi.— Hit  aucceswr  Al-ifin^fi  /^Mri'V/U 
("  be  who  followi  tlK  orders  of  Cod  ").  son  oi  Mosbuhir,  had 


He  died  in  the  monthofRabliitI.55J  (Match  1160).  Under  Ui 
wign  the  central  power  of  the  Seljuks  was  rapidly  linking.  In 
the  west  of  Alabeg  (prince's  guardian]  ZengI,  the  prince  of 
Mosul,  had  eitended  bis  dominion  over  Mesopotamia  and  the 
north  of  Syria,  where  he  bad  been  Itic  greatest  defender  of  Isbm 
against  the  Franks.  Affliis  death  in  the  year  Mr  (aji.  1146), 
his  noble  son,  the  well-known  NOreddln,  who  was  called  "  the 
just  king,"  continued  bis  father's  glorious  career.  TransoiiiDB 
was  conquered  by  the  heathen  h«des  of  KhatA,  who  towards  the 
end  of  S35  (A.D.  1141]  under  the  king  GhurUiln  defeated  the 
great  army  of  the  Seljuk  prince  and  compelled  the  Turkish 
tribes  of  the  Ghuzz  to  cross  the  Oius  and  to  occupy  Khurasan. 

gi.  Rapt  ef  MeHaijid.—Al.UBilnKJid  billik  ("he  who 
invokes  help  from  God  "),  the  son  of  Moqtafi,  enlarged  the 
dominion  of  the  Caliphate  by  nuking  an  end  to  the  state  ot  the 
Macyadites  in  Hillih,  His  allies  were  the  Arabic  tribe  of  the 
Montafiq,  who  thenceforth  were  powerful  in  soulhera  Irak  The 
greitest  event  towards  the  end  of  his  Caliphate  was  the  conquest 
of  Egyjrt  by  the  army  of  Nlteddln,  the  overthrow  of  the  Fitimite 
dynasty,  and  the  rise  of  Sabdin.  He  ws;  killed  by  his  major- 
'imo  in  Kabia  It.  J66  (December  1170). 

33.  Rdfi,  0/  MeWnifi.— Uis  son  ajid  successor  al-UnMJf  M. 

Hri'lUk  ("he  who  seeks  enlightenment  by  the  orders  of  God  "}, 
though  in  Egypt  hii  name  was  now  substituted  in  public  prayers 
for  that  of  the  Fitimite  caliph,  wts  uritble  to  obUin  any  real 
authority.  Bythedeathof  NareddInin569(A.o.  tt74}  Ssladin'a 
power  became  firmly  rooted.  The  dynasty  founded  by  him  li 
called  that  of  the  Ayytlbiles,  after  the  name  of  his  father  AyyQb. 
Mostadi  died  in  the  month  of  Dhu'l-rja'da  57J  (March  jitlo), 

34.fi(i>D/A'dnr.— (^lileadiSeTe^t  man  from  his  father  was  hb 
successor  el-NSi  ir  fi-^niVfi*  ("  he  wbohelpa  the  religion  of  God"). 
During  his  reign  Jerusalem  was  fceooquetedby  Saladin,  j?  Rajab 
583  (October  2nd,  11B7).  Not  long  before  that  event  the  well- 
known  Spanish  traveUer  Ibu  Jubair  visited  the  empire  of  Saladin, 
and  catne  lo  Bagdad  in  580,  where  he  saw  the  caliph  himself. 
Nl»r  was  very  imbitiout;  he  had  added  KhOaislfin  to  his 
dominions,  and  desred  to  bccoine  also  master  of  Media  (Jibal,  ot 
Persian  Irak,  as  it  waa  railed  in  Ibe  time  of  the  Seljuks).  Here, 
however,  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  then  ml^ty  prince  of 
Khwlrizm  (lUilva),  who,  already  exasperated  because  the 
caliph  refused  to  grant  him  the  honours  lie  asked  for,  resijved 
to  overthrow  the  Caliphate  of  the  Abbasids,  atui  to  |^ce  a 
descendant  of  Ali  on  the  throno  of  Bagdad.  In  hit  anxiety, 
Ntsil  took  t.  step  which  brought  the  greatest  misery  upon 
western  A^a,  or  at  least  accelerated  iu  jurival. 

In  the  depths  of  Asia  a  great  con^omeratlOB  of  east  Turliish 
tribes  (Tatars  or  Mongols),  formed  by  a  terrible  waniot,  known 
under  his  honorihc  title  Jenghix  KhSn,  had  conquered  the 


f  ronliets  of  the  Tnnsoxianiai 
Imtm  of  the  Motlems  sent  a 
the  prince  of  KhwBriim,  wt 
goli(,D  by  a  disrespectful  treat 
the  caliph  had  the  slightest 
conjured  up.    When  Niair  c 


leathen  chief  the 


nvoys.  Neither  he  nor 
E  imminent  danger  they 
anfiit  (October  ms); 
the  eastern  provinces  ot  tne  empire  tiad  beCn  trampled  down  by 
the  wild  hordes,  the  towns  bun»d,  and  the  inhabitants  killed 
without  mercy. 

35.  XeigH  ef  Zakir.—Al-Zahir  bi-amrCOik  ("  the  victorious 
through  the  orders  of  God  ")  died  within  a  year  alter  his  father's 
death,  in  Rajab  613  (July  1196).  Be  and  his  scm  arid  nicceisol 
are  praised  aa  beiKficent  and  just  princes. 

36.  KeigR  ef  Uaaatuir.-—Al-ltoitaim  bHUk  ("  be  who  askl 
help  liom  God  ")  was  caliph  till  his  death  in  'Jornada  II,  64a 
(December  1341)-  In  the  year  694  (iia7)  Jenghti  Khln  died, 
but  the  Mon|t4  ii       ' 


.    He  > 


only  ol 


e  lubdued  by  force, 
iceronvnrd  the  history  ut  the  Caliphate  k  largely  that  o 
pcincca  (sec  Su-JUXS). 


10  dared,  arul  so 
mbat  them  wai  Jelaleddin,  the  ex-king  of  & 

h  in  61S  (a.d.  1 13 1)  all  resiitanos  WB  puslyscd. 
37.  Kapi  ef  UosUuim. — Al-Uoiis'jim  billak  ("he  who  dinp 
o  God  for  protection  "),  ton  of  Moetanur,  the  last  caliph  of 


after  his  death  In 


CALIVER— CALIXTUS 


by  bid  counsellon.  In  tha  last  month  of  Ibe  yenc  6S]  (January 
1136)  Bulaku  or  Hulagu,  Ibt  bcothct  □(  the  giut  khin  of  the 
Moiiols,  oosscd  Ibe  Oiua,  and  began  by  desltoying  ill  the 
SIiODghcJdi  ol  the  Iitna'UIt.  Then  the  turn  ol  Baf[d^  came. 
On  the  nth  of  Muhairajn  656  (January  1:56)  KuIaVu  arrived 
under  the  walls  of  the  capjlaj.  In  vlfln  did  MosLoaim  sue  for 
peace-  Totally  devoid  of  dignity  and  heroism,  he  ended  by 
iuttendcring  and  imploring  mercy  from  the  barbarian  victor. 
On  lhC4thofSiphat(FcLniaiyialh)  became  with  hii  retinue  into 
(he  camp-  Tfie  city  was  then  given  up  to  plunder  and  slaughter; 
many  public  buildings  ^^'ere  burnt;  the  caliph,  after  having 
been  con^Klled  to  brin^  forth  all  the  hidden  treasures  of  the 
family,  was  killed  with  two  of  his  sons  and  many  relations. 
With  him  cipired  the  easlcra  Caliphate  of  the  Abbuid;, 
which  had  lasted  J14  yean,  Irom  the  entry  of  Abu'1-Abbu  into 


rom  God  ") 


iter,  did  Abu'I-Qtsim  Ahnud,  a  scion  of 
s,  who  had  laktn  refuge  in  ^ypt  with 
bulian,  and  who  had  been  proclaimed 
-itoMmW  biUdk  ["he  who  leekl  help 
"    "  '  :  a  dynasty    '    ' 


idolai 


defeated  and  killed  before  he  reached  that  cii . 
Then  another  descendant  ol  the  Abbaaida,  who  also  had  found  an 
asylum  in  Egypt,  was  procldmed  ciliph  at  Cairo  under  the  name 
of  at-Hakm  bi-antri'llilh  ("  he  viho  deddcs  according  to  the 
orders  of  God  ").  His  tons  inherited  his  title,  but,  like  their 
father,  remained  in  Egypt  without  power  or  influence  (see  Ecvpi; 
Hiitery,"  Mahommcdan  period  ").  This  shadow  of  sovereignty 
continued  to  eiist  Ijil  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Tuitish 
sullBQ  Selim  I.,  who  compelled  the  last  of  them,  Molawakkil,  to 
abdicate  in  his  favour  (see  Tuxuv:  Hislary).  He  died  at 
f^iio,  a  pensionary  of  the  Ottoman  government,  in  isi&. 

Another  scion  of  the  Abbuid  family,  Mahommed,  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  cnlipb  Mostanair,  found  at  a  later  period  a 
refuge  in  India,  wbeie  the  tulian  of  Drihi  received  him  with 
the  greatest  reqjcct,  named  hijn  MakhdurnzAdeh,  "  the  Master's 
son,"  and  treated  tdm  ai  a  prince,  lbs  Saiaia  saw  him  when 
be  visited  India,  &nd  uya  that  he  was  very  avaricious^  On  his 
return  to  Bagdad  the  tiaveller  found  there  a  yoimg  man,  son  of 
this  prince,  who  gained  a  lingli '    " 


sirehef  fn 


ch  fathei 


Emigrated' later 

Suinat  ra,  where  in  the  old  SamDtn  the  graves  of  their  docendants 
have  been  lately  discovered.  (M,  J.  DE  C.) 

CAUVER,  a  liieaim  used  m  the  r6th  century.  'Hic  word  is 
an  English  corruption  of "  cabbre,"  and  arises  from  the  "  arque- 
bus of  calibre,"  that  Is.  of  standard  bore,  vhich  replaced  the 
older  arquebus-  *'  Colivcr,"  therefore,  is  practically  synonyrAous 
with  "  arquebus."  The  heavier  musket,  fired  from  1 
placed  the  caliver  or  arqurinis  towards  the  dose  of  tb 

CAUnOS.  or  Cjuusius,  the  name  of  three  popes. 


wfroi 


le  known  befoi 


learn  that  Call 


of  the  book  of  the  PUimn^uiwiu.  From  thi 
is  in  Dart  n  pamphlet  directed  i^inat  ' 
I  originally  a  slave  and  engaged  in  I 
railing  on  cvu  times,  he  was  brought  into  coUision  1 
Jews,  who  denounced  him  as  a  Christian  and  procured 
10  Sardinia.  On  his  return  from  adle  te  was  pensioned  by  Pope 
Victor,  and,  later,  was  associated  by  Pope  Zephyrinus  in  the 
IDVemmtBI  of  the  Roman  church.  On  the  death  of  Zcphyrinui 
(11;)  he  was  elected  hi  hii  place  and  occupied  the  papal  cbaSi 
for  five  years.  His  theological  adversary  Hlf^Klytus,  the  authoi 
of  the  PUIaofMumaa,  soused  him  ol  having  favoured  the 
modaliit  or  Patripassian  doctrines  both  before  and  after  hi? 
election-    raliTtii*^  however,  condemned  Sabelihis,  the  mosi 

also  of  certain  retaxalioni  of  discipline,    Tt  appears  that  Cahxtuf 
reduced  the  penitential  scveritiea  applied  until  his  time   ~ 
those  guQty  of  adultery  and  other  analogous  sins.    Ui 

Ibc  leader  of  a  schiimatic  group,  organind  by  way  of  pro 


gainst  the  eteedon  of  Callitui.  (^liitns  died  in  iii.  In  dt- 
amstances  obscured  by  legends.  In  the  time  of  Constantine 
liB  Roman  church  reckoned  him  olBcially  among  the  martyr 

CttJicTDS  11-  (d.  1114),  pope  from  1119  to  11:4,  was  Guido, 
member  of  a  noble  Burgundian  family,  who  became  archbisb<^ 
f  VieniK  about  loSS,  and  belonged  to  the  party  which  favoured 
Eform  in  the  Church.  InSeplcmber  nil,  after  Pope  Paschal  II. 
ad  made  a  surrender  to  the  emperor  Heniy  V.,  Cuido  caBed  a 

t  Cluny  in  succession  tt  Gclasius  II,.  and  in  opposflioD  lo  tbe 
KAe.    Soon  after  hf) 

jre-  Tetihs  of  peac^ 
lere  tnanged,  but  at  the  last  moment  diSiculiin  arose  and  the 
rcaty  was  abandoned;  and  in  October  1119  both  emperor  and 
Jiti-pope  were  eacomoiunieaied  at  a  synod  hdd  at  Reims, 
fhe  journey  of  Caliilus  to  Rome  eariy  in  1110  was  a  triumphal 
narch.  He  was  received  with  great  mthustasm  in  the  dly, 
vhile  Gregory,  having  fled  to  Sutri,  was  delivered  into  his  hand« 
Lud  treated  with  great  ignominy-    Through  the  efforts  of  some 


1  (he  i: 
either 


1  popeai 


ng  his  short  reign  CaHxtus  strengthened  the  authority  of 
apacy  in  southern  Italy  by  mjlilary  expeditions,  and  restored 
si  buildings  wiihin  the  ciiy  of  Rome.  During  preparaiions 
ciussde  be  died  in  Rome  on  ibc  13th  or  I4tb  of  December 

.  J  M.  Maurer,  PabU  CO/irt  //.  (Munich.  1B89):  U-  Robert. 
Hiilfi'c  iu  MM  Caiiiu  II.  IParis.  1S91I1  and  A.  HaBck's  Rat- 
ouyOapadu,  Band  iii.  (f^ipBgi  1S97). 

jirtJB  m.  ((.  1JT8-1458),  pope  from  1455  to  r4sa,  waa  > 


Xativa,  he  gained  a  great 
lessor  at  Lerida;  in  1419 
in  1444  a  cardinal,  owir 
friendship  with  Alphonso 
pope  in  April  1455,  he  w 


mode  bishop  of  Valcnr 
of  Aragon  and  Sidly. 


kingd. 


le  Turks,  and  having  sold  many  of  his  possessions, 
in  equipping  a  fleet.  Neither  the  princes  nor  the 
Europe,  however,  were  enihusiaatie  in  this  cause, 
little  result  c«me  from  the  pope's  elections.  During 
'  Caliatus  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  his  former 
jhonso  of  Aragon,  now  also  king  of  Naples,  and  after 
death  in  June  1458  he  refused  to  recognize  his  ille- 
on,  Ferdinand,  as  king  of  Naples,  asserting  that  this 
a  Sef  of  the  Holy  See.    This  pope  was  notorious  for 


isible  f< 


Rodrigo  Borgia,  afterwards  Pope  Aletander  VI.,  lo  Rome-  He 
died  on  the  6th  of  August  r4s8. 

Sec  A.  Ilauck's  RiaUncykliifaiii,  Band  iii.  (Leipiig,  1897). 

CAUrmE,  OEORQ  (15S1S-1SS6),  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom 
at  Mcdclby,  a  village  of  Schlcswig,  in  is!6.  After  studying 
philology,  philosophy  and  theology  at  HelmsUidt,  Jena,  Giessen, 
Tubingen  and  Heidelberg,  he  tiuveUed  through  Holknd,  France 
and  England,  idiere  he  became  acquainted  wiLh  the  leading 

of  theoh)^  at  Hdmstadt  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had 

with  the  Jesuit  Augustine  T^irrianus.  In  r6ij  he  published  a 
book,IKi^ldIJoneidei'rsec(^uKeft{i«itiCi(niliaiiuCa^i6i>i, 
which  provoked  the  hostile  criticism  of  orthodoi  scholars;  in 
i6ig  he  published  his  EMcmt  Uueletiot.  and  some  years  later 
his  ThtolaiiaMiirijli) 
Catholics  felt  them  t 


634)andDe.<rl(A'™ 


10  Lulhen 


ce  Statins 


CALI,-CALLAO 


Ui  intlmicy  vith  the  KtCotmnl  divinte  il  [he  conftrance  of 
Tbota  (1645),  int)  bis  desire  tD  effect  s  recondliatloii  bel< 
them  ind  tbe  Lutherans,  a  new  charge  wa;  prcfemd  Bgalnsl 
princip»lly  at  the  insunce  of  Abtahim  C»loviu>  (i6ii-i68«),  of 
■  secret  attachmf  Qt  to  Calviniim.  In  fact,  the  great  aim  ol  hit 
life  was  to  lecondte  Christendom  by  mnovbig  all  unimportar 
diBcrences.  The  diapules  to  *hieh  this  attitude  gave  ris 
known  in  the  Church  a>  tie  Syncrtilstic  tontmveray.  iaale 
doling  the  whole  lifetime  of  Caliitus,  and  distracted  the  Lutlieia 
chorch,  til]  a  new  eontraveny  arose  with  P.  J,  Spcner  and  the 
FieiisU  of  Halle.    CaUitut  died  in  1656. 

Their  II I  monograph  on  Caliitui  bv  E.  L.  T.  Hcnke  [1  vols.. 
r>S3-ias6};  aceaUo  luak  Domcr,  Gait.  i.  froKil.  Tlial.  pp.  606- 
6J4;andcipecialry  Henog-Hauck,  RiaiatytUtiiit- 

CALL  (from  AeeIo-Skcoh  ctalllan.  a  common  Teutonic  word, 
cf.Dutchto/len.totalkDrchalteO.tospeakiaaloud  voice, and 
paitieulirly  to  attract  some  one's  attention  by  a  loud  utterance. 


occupier,  lo  whom  the  vi 


it  the  vi 


as  called  alou 
iitor.    Itjst 


ferred  to  a  short 
specific  purpose,  I 

Connected  with  tnc  loea  01  summoiuog  oy  name  are  aucn  uses  as 
"  roll-call "  or  "  catl-over,"  where  names  ait  called  over  and 
■nswered  by  those  present;  similsr  uses  ate  the  "all  to  the 
bar,"  the  suimnoning  at  an  Inn  of  Court  of  those  students 
qnalificd  to  practise  as  baiiBters,  and  the  "  call  within  tEie  bar  " 
10  the  appointment  ol  king's  counsel.  In  the  £nt  case  the"  bar  " 
it  that  which  separates  the  bcnchen  from  the  rest  of  the  body 
ol  members  of  the  Inn,  in  the  other  the  place  in  a  court. of  law 
within  which  only  king's  cnunset,  and  foitneily  serjeants-at-law, 
arc  allowed  to  plead.  "  Call "  is  abo  used  with  a  particular 
reference  to  a  divine  summons,  as  of  the  calling  of  the  apostles. 
It  is  thus  used  in  nonconformist  churches  of  the  Enviuiion  to 
serve  as  mfnister  a  partictilaf  congregation  or  chapel.  It  is  from 
this  sense  of  1  mcailo  or  sumRions  that  the  won!  "  calling  "  is 
used,  not  only  of  the  divine  vocation,  but  oC  a  man's  ordinary 
profeadon,  occupation  or  business.  In  card  gamcfl  "  call  "  is 
used,  in  poker,  of  the  demand  that  the  hand  of  the  highest 
bettor  be  exposed  or  seen,  exercised  by  that  pbyer  who  equals 
his  bet;  in  whist  or  bridge,  of  d  certain  method  of  play,  the 
"  call  "  for  a  suit  or  for  trumps  on  the  part  of  one  partner,  to 
which  the  other  b  expected  to  respond;  and  in  many  cord 
fames  for  the  naming  of  a  card,  irregularly  exposed,  which  is 
laid  face  up  on  the  table,  and  may  be  thus  "  called  "  for,  at 
any  point  the  opponent  may  choose. 
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CALLAMDSR,  a  poUce  buigh  of  PenhihiTe,  Scotland,  16  m. 
noith-west  of  StirUng  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop,  (tfloi) 
I4i8.  Situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Teith,  heie  crossed  by  a 
three-arched  bridge,  and  sheltered  by  a  lidge  of  wooded  hills,  it  is 
,  as  growing  repute  as  a  health  resort.  A  mile  and  a  half  north- 
east are  the  Falls  of  Bracktlnn  (Gaelic,  "white-foaming  pool "), 
formed  by  the  Keltic,  which  takes  a  leap  of  jo  ft,  dowi  the  red 
undslooe  gorge  on  its  way  to  the  Teith.  Two  miles  north-west 
of  Callander  is  the  Pass  of  Loiy,  "  the  gate  of  the  Highlands," 
Btid  farther  in  the  same  direction  is  Loch  Lubnalg,  on  the  shores 
of  which  stand  the  ruins  of  St  Bride's  chapelj  Callander  owes 
much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  fact  that  il  is  Ihe  centre  from 
which  the  IVossachs  is  usually  visited,  the  roule  being  that 


dttalbei  IB  Scotfi Lady  cf  Ihe Laii.    Tlieu 


alofBenLidii) 
s  Irom  tne  town. 
CALLAO,  1  dty,  port  and  coast  deportment  of  Peru,  8}  m. 
west  of  Lima,  in  ij*  04'  S.,  77*  '}'  W.  Pop.  (rjos)  31,118,  o[ 
whom  3349  were  fbrefgners.  The  deportment  includes  the  dty 
and  its  environs,  Bdlavista  and  La  Punta,  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  Saa  Leienio,  Fronton,  the  Palominog,  &c.,  and  covers 
in  area  ol  i4)scl.  m.  Callao  is  the  principal  port  of  the  repubUc, 
its  htibout'  being  a  large  bay  ihelteitd  by  a  longue  of  land  on  the 
south  called  La  Pmta,  and  by  the  islands  of  San  Lorenzo  and 
Fronton.  The  anchorage  is  good  and  safe,  atid  the  harbour  is 
one  ol  the  bat  on  the  Pacific  coait  of  South  America.  The  diy 
stands  on  the  soulh  side  of  the  bay,  and  is  built  on  a  Sal  point  of 
land  only  g  ft.  above  sea-level.  Ihe  houss  ate  for  the  most 
pan  low  and  cheaply  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  badly 
paved,  irregular  atid  dirty.  The  climate  is  good  and  Ihe  roost 
is  swept  by  cool  ocean  breezes,  the  average  lemperatura 
ranging  from  £5°  to  jj°  F.,  hut  noiwithslanding  this,  Callao 
has  a  bad  repntaliou  for  fevtn  and  contagious  diseases,  chieHy 
because  of  its  Insanitary  coDdltion.  Its  nolewoitby  public 
buildinfp  are  the  custom-house  and  ita  storehouses  whiti  occupy 
the  old  quadrangular  fortress  built  by  the  Spanish  government 
between  lyjoaod  1775,  and  cover  ij  acra,  the  prefecture,  the 
military  and  naval  offices  and  barracks,  the  poit-oQice,  three 
Catholic  chnrchei,  a  hoapitai,  market,  three  dubs  and  sons 
modem  commercial  houses-  TliepresentcityLshalf  a  mile  north 
of  the  site  of  the  old  town,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  eaiihqualw 
■nd  tidal  wave  in  1746,  For  a  short  time  the  corainetcial 
internu  o(  Ihe  stricken  dty  centred  at  Bellavlsia,  t )  m.  east, 
*here  wheat  granaries  were  built  and  still  remain,  but  later  Ihe 
jroter  convenience  ol  a  waterside  site  drew  the  merchonta  and 
population  back  to  the  vicinity  of  the  submerged  town.  The 
iponanceof  Callao  in  Dolouiai  times,  wtwn  it  was  the  only  open 
in  south  of  Panama,  did  not  continue  uniier  Ibe  new  poUtical 
'der,  because  of  the  unsettled  state  ol  public  afiaira  and  the  loss 
its  monopoly.  This  decline  in  ita  prosperily  was  checked, 
id  the  modem  dewiopment  of  tie  port  b^n,  when  a  railway 
as  fauUt  from  Callao  into  the  heart  of  the.  Andes,  and  Callao  is 
iw  an  Important  factor  in  Ihe  development  of  copper-miDiog. 
The  port  Is  connected  with  Lima  by  two  railways  and  as  electric 
tramway,  with  Oroya  by  railway  13^  m.  kmg,  and  with  Cerrti 
'  "  o  by  railway  la  i  m.  A  short  railway  also  runs  from  tb« 
Ihe  Bellavista  slorebouses.  The  port  la  provided  wjlh 
ba  rtuur  improvements,  consisting  of  sea-walls  of  concretit 
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ri  ft.  draught  and  5c 
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Glasgow  and  was  sent  out  to  Callao  in       . 

The  docks  arc  provided  with  gas  and  electric  lights,  iS  steam 

for  loading  and  discharging  vessels,  a  triple  line  of  railway 

supply  of  flesh  water.    Callao  was  formerly  the  hcsd- 

rs  In  South  America  of  the  Padiic  Steam  Navigation 

Co.,  Lid.  (incDipoiated  1S40),  but  Valparaiso  now  occupies 

'131  position,    'There  are,  owing  perhaps  to  the  proximity  of 

ima,  few  industrial  eatablishmen Is  in  the  city;  among  them  are 

large  sugar  refinery,  some  flour-mills,  a  brewery,  a  factory 

r  making  efiervescenl  ddnks,  and  a  number  of  foundiies  and 

pair  shops.    Being  a  port  of  the  Ursl  class,  Callao  fs  an  im- 

irtant  distributing  centre  for  the  coasting  trade,  in  which  a 

rge  number  of  small  vessels  are  cngagecL    The  foreign  sEeam^ 

lip  companies  making  it  a  regular  port  of  call  are  the  Pacific 

eam  Navigation  Co.  (British],  Ihe  Compafiia  Sud-Amcrica 

(Chilean],  the  Kosmos  and  Roland  lines(C;ennan],thcMeichantt 

line  (New  York),  and  a  Japanese  line  from  the  pons  of  Japan 

..    A  subsidized  Peruvian  line  is  also  contemplated  io 

(n  the  Pacific  porta  of  South  America  with  an  eventual 

ol  Ihe  Mrvice  to  Europe.    The  arrivak  from  and 

for  foreign  potts  in  1  ^7  were  si  foUows; — 
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CALLCOTT— CALLIAS  AND  HIPPONICUS 

1  ipmd  hiB  rqjuU 


The  apctrta  from  CkUbo  an  guuio,  lugar,  cotton,  vooL,  hitln, 
lilvcr,  copper,  gold  and  forest  products,  and  the  impoiU  include 
timber  and  other  buiLdmg  materials,  cotton  and  other  1«ilile», 
general  metchsndiie  lor  personal,  household  fmd  iaduitrial 
uses,  lailway  mitcriil,  coat,  keiosene,  wheat,  Bour  and  olhei 
food  stuffs.  The  mDiQteiuince  of  peace  uid  ecdei,  and  (he  mining 
development  of  the  ioteiior,  have  added  to  the  trade  and  proi- 

The  history  of  Callio  has  been  exceptioniliy  evf  nif  uL  It  was 
founded  in  15J7,  two  yeua  after  Picarrr}  had  founded  Lima. 
A&  the  port  of  that  ca.piral  and  the  only  open  port  below  Panama 
it  gfew  rapidly  in  importance  and  wealth.  It  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  dty  in  i6)i.  The  appearance  of  Sii  Francis  Drake 
In  the  bay  in  IS7S  led  to  the  fortification  of  the  port,  uluch 
proved  Birong  enough  to  repel  an  attack  by  the  Dutch  in  1674. 
The  city  was  completely  destroyed  and  partly  submerged  by  the 
great  bitlhquake  of  the  ;SLh  of  October  1)46,  in  which  about 
6000  persons  perished.  The  new  city  was  strongly  forlilied  and 
figured  prominently  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  and  also 


n  the  ' 

111  political  autonomy  dates  fron 
coast  department.  The  Calbio  fori 
a  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Men 
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1S44.  Hit  fint  study  wu  music;  and  he  sang  for 
ieveiaj  yean  in  the  choir  of  Westmiuter  Abbey.  But  at  the  age 
Of  tventy  be  had  deietmined  togive  up  music,  and  had  eihibited 
his  fiiat  paintiog  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  gradually  lose  to 
distinction,  and  was  elected  an  aasodaie  in  iBa7  arid  an  aca- 
dcmidanimSio.  la  1817  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood; 
and,  Mven  yean  later,  wai  ^^Inted  surveyor  of  the  royal 
pictures.  IIu  two  principal  subject  pictures — "  Raphael  and 
Ihe  Fonuiina,"  and  "  Milton  dictating  to  his  Daughlen,"  are 
mucb  inferior  to  his  bndscapcs,  which  are  placed  in  the  highest 
ctaas  by  their  refined  taste  and  quiet  beauty. 

His  wife,  Maiu.  Lady  Callcott(ij86-iS44),  whom  he  married 
In  1S17,  waa  a  daughter  of  AdmirtJ  Dundas  and  widow  of 
CaplabiThomu Graham, R.N. (d.iSii).  WIthherflnl husband 
(he  travelled  in  India,  South  Africa  and  South  America,  where 
the  acted  for  ume  lime  as  teafhei  of  Dorma  Maria,  who  became 
queen  of  Portugal  in  rgi6;  and  in  the  company  of  her  second 
husband  the  spent  much  time  in  the  south  of  Europe.  She 
publi^ed  accnunts  of  her  visits  to  India  (iSii),  and  to  the 
environs  of  Rome  (iBio);  Mrmeirs  ef  Ptaisia  (iSio);  a 
Hithrr  of  Fraaa;  *  Hillary  «/  5^ui  (1828);  £iiiyi  bncirrf  a 
Hillary  a/  PaimiHg  (1B36);  LiUlc  ArUmrS  HiiUry  tj  Englaal 
(lBi(i);lnd  the  Siripiure  Herbal  (1S41). 

CALLCOTT,  JOHN  WALL  (1766-1811),  English  musician, 
brother  of  Sir  Augustus  Callcott,  was  bom  at  Kciwngton  on  the 
loth  of  November  1766.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  tent  10  a 
neighbouring  dBy.school,  where  he  continued  for  five  yeaif, 
studying  chiefly  Latin  and  Greek.  During  this  time  he  frequently 
vent  to  Kensmgton  church,  in  Ihe  repairs  of  which  his  father  was 
employed,  and  the  impression  be  received  on  hearing  the  organ 
of  that  church  seems  to  have  roused  his  love  for  music.  The 
organist  at  that  time  was  Henry  Whitney,  from  whom  Callcott 
leccived  hit  first  musical  instruction.  He  did  not,  hovcvcr, 
choose  muijc  as  a  profession,  as  he  wished  to  bedime  a  surgeon. 
But  on  witnessing  a  surgical  operation  he  found  his  nervous 
system  to  seriously  *flectcd  by  (he  sight,  that  he  deieimined  to 
devote  himself  to  rauoc.  His  intimacy  with  Dt  Arnold  and 
other  leading  musJdins  of  the  day  procured  hLmareess  tOEitlistlc 
circles;  he  *M  deputy  organist  at  St  George  the  Martyr,  Queen 
Square,  Bloomsbury,  from  1 78]  to  i7Rs.)n  which  year  his  success' 
fill  oompetiiion  for  three  out  of  (he  four  prite  medals  oSered  by 


the  "  Catch  Oub 

gleet,  catches,  cssans  and  other  pieces  of  conceited  vou 

The  compositions  with  which  ta  won  these  medals  were— the 

catch  "  O  beauteous  fair,"  the  canon  "  Blessed  is  he,"  and  the 

glee  "  Dull  repining  tons  of  care."    In  thcK  ftnd  other  similar 

compositions  he  displays  considerable  sltill  and  lalcul,  and  some 

of  his  glees  retain  their  popularity  at  the  prei^ot  day.    la  17S7 

Callcott  helped  Dr  Arnold  and  others  to  form  the"  Glee  ~'  '  " 


I  1 78g  he  became  one  of  the  t 


at  St  Pau 


rSi;),wM: 


the  Asylum  for 
13  an  mslrumcntal  composer  Callcott  never 
itter  he  had  token  le&sons  from  B^ydn.  But 
snee  than  his  compositions  arc  his  Iheorelical 
icai  CrammnF,  published  in  1S06  (3rd  ed., 
idered  the  standard  English  work  of  ruusical 
insirucuon,  ano  in  spite  of  its  being  antiquated  when  compared 
wi  Ih  modem  standards,  i  t  remains  a  scholarly  ami  1  odd  treatment 

teacher  of  music  for  many  years.  In  iSoo  he  took  his  degree  of 
Mus.D.  at  Oxford,  where  fifteen  years  earlier  he  had  received  his 
degreeof  bachelor  of  music,  and  in  1805  he  succeeded  Dr  Crotcb 
OS  musical  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  Lie  his  artistic  career  was  twice  interrupted  by  the  failure  of 
his  mental  powers.  He  died  at  Bristol  after  much  suffering  on 
the  13th  of  May  1811.  A  posthumous  collectioo  of  hit  most 
favourite  vocal  pieces  was  published  in  1834  with  a  memoir  of 
his  Life  by  his  soiwitJaw,  William  Honley,  himself  a  composer 


CA'lUAS.  tyrant  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  With  the  assistance 
of  Philip  II.  of  Maccdon,  which  he  hoped  to  obtain,  he  cootem- 
pUted  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  island.  But  finding  that 
Phltip  was  unwilling  to  help  him,  Callias  had  recourse  to  the 
Athenians,  although  he  had  previously  (jjo  B.C.)  been  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  them  With  the  support  of  Demosthenes,  he 
was  enabled  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  the  tribute 
formerly  paid  by  Eretria  and  Oreus  to  Athens  was  handed  over 
to  him.  But  his  plan  of  uniling  the  whole  of  Euboca  under  his 
rule,  with  Cbalds  as  capital,  was  frustrated  by  PhiUp,  who  set  up 
tyrants  chosen  by  himself  at  Eretria  and  Oreus.  Subsequently, 
when  Fhibp's  attention  was  engaged  upon  Thrace,  the  Athenians 
in  conjunction  with  Callias  drove  out  these  tyrants,  and  Callias 
thus  betame  master  of  the  island  (Demosthenes,  Dt  Paa.p.  i&, 
Epislola  Pkilippi,  p.  ijq;  Diod 


e  he  appean 


lived  at  Alhen 


andDeir 


:nship  upon  him  (Acschinca,  Ctyatra 
CUsitlmnliin,  85.  8;). 

CALUAS  and  UIPPOHICUE,  two  names  borne  alternately  by 
the  heads  of  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  Athenian  family. 
During  the  ;th  and  4th  centuries  B.C.  the  office  of  dadxclms  or 
torch-bearer  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  was  Ihe  hereditary 
privilege  of  the  family  till  its  eitincUon.    The  following  membcii 

1 .  Callus,  the  second  of  the  name,  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (4^)  in  priestly  attire.  Some  tune  after  tho  death  of 
Cimon,  probably  about  443  B.C.,  he  was  sent  to  Susa  to  conclude 
wilh  Arlaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  a  treaty  of  peace  afterwards 
misnamed  the  "  peace  of  Cimon.''  Cimon  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  he  was  totally  opposed  to  the  idea  oi  peace  with 
Persia  (see  Cuion).  At  aU  events  Callias'i  mission  does  not 
seem  to  have  hocn  wcccuful;  he  wu  indicted  lor  high  treason 
on  his  return  to  Athens  snd  sentenced  to  a  fine  o(  fifty  lalcnis- 

'  -   "    ^  ■         ■■    im:  Diod    '■       ........ 
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d.  Meyer,  f 

I  of  the  ahovc.  Together  with  Eurymedos 
ihenian  force*  in  the  incui^on  Into  Boeotlui 
nd  was  slain  at  Ihe  battle  o(  Deliun  (434). 


CALLIMACHUS— CALLISTO 


Hit  wile,  lAoH  be  ifivannl,  tuhMqueolly  bNnne  llw  wHe  «I 
Perida;  one  of  hu  dagghlen,  Hippante,  nurricd  Akibiadd; 
iDottaei,  Ihc  vile  of  Tleodonu,  wu  tbe  nnUier  of  the  anlor 
iMKiata. 
Sr  Thucydidn  iii.  91;   Dind.  %.   ut.  Cj;  AnAodiei,   Omlra 


nt  to  make  terms  viih  Spartj 


3.  CuuAt,  »a  at  tbe  above,  Ibe  bUck  ibeep  ol  Ibc  funily,  wu 
noiorious  (n  hit  proflicocy  uid  ulnviguice,  uid  wu  lidiculcxl 
by  tlie  comic  poeu  u  *n  eumple  of  *  decemate  AthEniui 
(Arislopbaoca,  Freii,  429,  Bitdt,  3^3,  uid  «chaL  Andocida,  Dt 
Uyiltriii,  iio-ijO'  Tbe  kcdc  of  Xenophaa'i  ^ymftriuii  uid 
Plalo'i  Frttattrai  wu  Uid  at  bit  boiue.  He  wu  Rdaced  to  x 
sUteof)>t»Diute  poverty  ud,  utoidiog  to  Acliui  ( Cor.  iful.  iv. 
)]),  coramiiied  luJcide,  but  Iben  is  oa  canGmulioii  of  Ibii.  In 
spile  of  his  dissipated  life  he  fdayed  »  ccilAiii  pArl  ld  public 

Corinth,  vht  d  tbe  Spartmu  were  defeaied  by  Iphicntes- 
bewuat  Ibe  hcadot  the  embai 
Tbe  peace  wbicb  wu  (he  tad 
o(  Calliai.". 

See  Xetwpkaa.  HdUniia,  It. 
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nay  have  been.     Me  is  give 
rinthiin  coluniii  uid  tbe  running  I 
!ic  most  cettain  facts  In  regstd  to  him 


secandhijfafthe 
n  with  Caluois, 


golden  lunp  for  the  Erechlheu 

used  to  spoil  his  works  by  over 

CALUMACHUS.    Gieek  p« 

Cyiene  ends  descendant  of  the 


by  Ptolemy  Philai 


mnged  calllogue  of  the  libniy,  1: 


m  (about  40B  B.C.];  and  thai  he 

illutttlaus  house  of  the  Batliadae, 
ipened  a  school  in  the  suburbs  of 
he  most  distinguished  giammarians 
\.  He  wu  subsequently  appointed 
chief  librarian  ot  the  AInandrisn 
-Id  till  his  death  {about  ](o).  His 
oilital       


1  the  fou 


iota; 


:  and  pniM;  of  Iheie  only  sii  bymns, 
:    ftai 


ly-foi 


fragnenl  of  the  Hecaie,  an  FdylUc  epic,  has  also  been  discovered 
in  the  Rainer  papyri  (see  Kenyon  in  Claiiital  Reticw,  Novembec 
iSqj).  Hrs  Cms  Btrariai  a  only  known  from  the  celebnted 
imitation  o(  Catullus.  Mis  ^iVio  (causes)  was  a  coUeclion  of 
elegiac  poems  in  four  books,  dealing  with  the  foundatian  of 
cities,  religioiu  eeremonia  and  other  customs.  According  Co 
QoiDlitiaB  {Intlit.  x.  i.  ;g)  he  wu  the  chief  of  Ibe  elegiac  poels; 
his  elegies  wen  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  and  imitated  by 
Ovid,  Catullus  and  espcciatly  Fnpcrtius.  Tbe  eitanl  bymns 
SR  eiliemeiy  learned,  and  wiillen  In  a  laboured  nnd  aitificial 

bave  been  incotpoialed  in  the  Gteck  Anlholocy.  Art  and  learn- 
ing are  his  chief  characteristics,  unrelieved  by  any  real  poetic 
genius;  in  the  words o(  Ovid  (^neru,  i.  i^)— 

"  QuuBvis  ingeaio  oon  valet,  arte  valet." 

EoiTTOFfs. — Hymns,  eplfrans  and  fragmeals  (the  last  collected 

by  Bmileyl  by  J.  A.  Emeui  (1761).  andX).  SchDCider  (1B70-1873I 

Stiih  eiaboralc  indices  and  escunuics);  hymns  and  cpierami.  by 
.MFiiieke(i860.andU.WUn>owlli-MallcndorffliB97).  ScclVru 
BiukUmtla  HH  itr  HttmU  4€i  Kallimaaaii.by  T.  Com«n  (iSgj}: 
alsoC.  Kiuack.I^iAi'H<*~(i<9£):A.  Betuami.  Ci' /■«  A  Co&i- 
■Mclv (  if  Wing  rfi  TrruiuIrD  (iSvt,) ;  K.  Kuiper.  &hIu  Ciltiwiulua 
(1I06);  A.  HamctlF,  Us  ffif"""  ^  filHimnie;  hndt  crilvnu 
H  hafnitt  iPiiii,  I9n7).  Thne  are  Entlilh  Iranilalionl  (vene)  by 
W.  Dodd(l755landH.  W.rylkt(i™i;(tK0«e)byJ.B.i.ka(l«s6l. 
See  alw  San^i.  //til.  >/  CAui.  StkU.  I.  (cd.  1906J,  p.  lu. 

GAUlHin  of  Ephsus,  the  oldal  of  tbe  Creek  elegiac  poets 
sad  thccrtator  of  the  political  and  warlike  degy.  He  issupposed 
10  have  Aourished  between  the  invaboo  of  Asia  Minor  by  the 
Cimmerii  and  their eipulsion by  Alyattes  (630^560  B.C-).  During 
hfs  Ulclime  his  own  countrymen  were  also  engaged  in  a  iifc-and- 
death  sirugfle  with  tbe  Magncsians.  These  two  event*  give  tbe 
key  to  his  poeiiy,  in  which  be  eodeivouit  10  mue  tbe  iodokM 


Ediiioi 


n.     Only  scanty  fragments  of  bb 

if  these  (preserved  in  Stobuui, 


(iBji).  sod  Id  Beigk.  PtOat 


(IBJ«):  and  C 


T,  A  CaUM 


god  H 


at  of  ^c  poetiyi  w  named  (nun  tbe  sweet- 
.  nlXXoi,  beauty;  if,  voice),  b.  Heiiod  sbe 
ne  sisters,  but  yet  enjoyed  an^tCDUtcy  over 

o  Musts,  The.) 

Creek  legend,  second  daughter  of  tbe  ilver- 
wife  ol  Alcmaeoo  [«...).  Ai  ber  eimesl 
nducedPhegeui,kingof  I'si^ibisin  Arcadia, 
and  the  lather  ol  his  lint  wife  Arsinof  (or  Atphoiboca),  to  band 
over  to  him  the  necklace  and  peplus  (robe)  of  Hatmonia  (f.s.) 
that  he  might  dedkate  (hem  at  Delphi  to  complete  tbe  cure  of 
his  madness.  When  Fhegeus  discovered  that  tbey  Here  really 
meant  for  Callinhoe,  he  gave  orders  for  Alcmaeon  (o  be  waylaid 
and  kifled  [Apollodonis  iii.  7,  J,  s-T,  Thueydides  ii.  101). 
Caliirrboe  now  implored  (he  gods  (hat  her  twoyoung  sons  might 
grow  to  manhood  at  once  and  avenge  their  falber'a  dcalh. 
Tbii  was  granErd,  and  lier  sons  Ampboterus  and  Acarnan  slew 
Phegeut  with  his  two  sons,  and  lelurtung  with  the  necklace  and 
peplus  dedicated  tbem  al  Delphi  (Ovid,  Ifrlnai,  ii.  41]). 
C:ALUITHEIIES(c.3(io-jiSB.C.J,ofOlyathus,  Creek  historian; 

hi  wu  appointed  (0  attend  Aleuoder  tbe  Cicat  in  bis  Asiatic 
eipedilion.  He  censured  Aleiander's  adoption  of  oriental 
CDStoma,  inveighing  especially  against  the  servile  ceremony  ol 
adoration.  Having  thereby  greatly  oAended  the  king,  he  was 
accused  of  being  privy  tt      '  ' '  '  '' 


-dfnim 


His 


ise  {KoMurfbv 

4  T41I  vti^wT)  by  his  friend  Theophrsstus,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  made  during  a  visit  to  Athens.  CsDisthenes  wrote 
ah  account  af  Alexander's  eipedition,  a  history  of  Greece  from 
the  peace  of  Antakidas  (387)  to  the  Phoclan  war  (jij),  a 
history  of  the  Fhocian  war  and  other  works,  all  of  which  have 
perished.  The  romantic  life  of  Alennder,  the  basis  of  all  the 
Alexander  legends  of  tbe  middle  ages,  originated  during  the 
time  of  tJie  Ptolemies,  but  in  its  present  form  belongs  to  the 
jid  century  A.D.  Its  author  Is  usually  known  u  pseudo-Callis- 
thenes,  although  in  the  Latin  translation  by  Julius  Valerius 
Alexander  Polemius  (beginning  of  the  <th  century)  It  is  ascribed 
to  a  certain  Aesopus;  Aristotle,  Antistbenes,  Oneslctitus  and 
Arriau  have  also  been  credited  wilh  the  authorship.  There  are 

ages  (sec  Krumbacher,  CackickU  dcr  bymliniscktn  LiUaatHr, 
iS97,p.  Siq).  Valerius's  (ranslalioo  wu  Completely  lupersedol 
by  that  of  Leo,  atch-prfest  of  Naples  la  (he  lolh  century,  Ibc  so- 
called  Iliiloria  dt  Pntiis. 
See  SirifM,,  ,tnm  Alaaiiri  Vent  [by  C.  W.  Mnller.  in  ibe 
,[j-,  _ii.^..  .1  !_;._  1J46),  containing  Ibc  genuine  ftjgmen" 
Z  WMm""  ""^"^  "     -     ""  "'       ■"  ■" 


Dldot  edilTc 


:«*iw<(ill»   (1818-1843):  J.   Zacher.   . 

V.  Chcisl.  ClukktiU  Itr  writekitcliH  Lin ,.,,.  „ 

nicle  by  Edwanl  Meyer  in  Eneh  and  Gruber's  Aarrmtin 

Itptditi  A.  Amfcld.  Zur  KMk  Ja  fiakluh-  " '- 

Bruchsal.  i(»jh  Plutarch,  .I'eiaiiAr.  JJ-SS!  / ,  ..   —  . 

4;  f>iag-  Laeniut  v.  1;  Quinlin  Curtiin  vii).  s^t;  Suidu  i.t. 
*t  >l»  ALEXmoEi  THi  (JieiT  («f  /Sk.).     Foc  the  Lalln  (rans- 


IW9;a 


in  LUmlun  (Eng.  liani.). 


rkmLiiU 
lythology,  an  Aitadian  nympb.  daughter 
n  of  Artemis.  Shewu  translormed  into 
having  borne  to  Zeus  a  son,  Areas,  the 


CALLISnl.  in  Ci 
ol  Lycaon  and  coa 

ancestor  of  the  / 
mcnlioned  as  the  authors  of  the  transformation.  A 
bunting,  encountered  (he  bear  Callisto,  and  would  ba' 
bad  not  Zevs  with  swili  wind  carried  up  both  to  the  s 
b«  placed  (hem  n  a  constellation. 


CALLISTRATUS— CALLOVIAN 


■lain  by  ArtemU.    CilliiLo  wu  origiiiill]'  only  as  eiHthet  o[  tlii 
Arcudiln  Artemii  herself , 

See  Apollodoruiui.  a;_Ovid.  Mela"!,  ii,  ^«1-SJ0;    R.  Ff—    "" 


Callill 


ijabtla  (l89Dj,whic 


lllheva 


CALLISTBATDSi  Aleiaiulriu  gramnurian,  Souiished  it  tlig 
begimuDg  oi  the  znd  udluty  B.C.  Ke  waa  one  of  the  pupLb  of 
AiiitDpluines  of  Byuntium,  irbo  wen  digtinctively  caUrd 
AristopluiieJ.  Calliitzalui  chieBy  devoted  huoidf  to  the 
eluddalian  of  tin  Greek  poels;  t,  fen  (ragmenta  of  hii  com- 
■Dentaiiea  hive  Ixeo  preserved  la  the  variaui  collectkuu  of 
icholia  and  in  Atheoaeus.  He  wai  also  the  author  of  a  miscel- 
hneoua  work  called  Zuiifuiri,  used  by  the  later  leiicognphei 


HcIiDottaberODfuaedwithCaliistntu3,tlie  pupil  and  sl 

df  Iioaalei  anij  author  of  a  history  of  Hetadei  in  Foul 

See   K.    Schmidt.   Da    Cailiilrala    Ariilaf^iKS.    apper 

A.  Nauck'l  AritUphaaii  Byunfii   Fni[mtiUa  (1849);   alH 


)■»). 


rmodiusd.B.) 


(p.  e^i), 


This 


fully  translated  by  Thonui  Moore. 

CALLISntATUS,  Greek  sophi^I  and  ihetoriclan,  probably 
flourished  in  the  jtd  century.  Hewroic'Ex^piiras.descriplions 
of  foulleea  works  of  art  in  stone  or  brass  by  distinguished 
artiiU.  This  little  work,  which  is  wrilten  in  a  dry  and  alluted 
*    rtistic  leeling,  is  usually  edited  vlih  the 


Hey, 


Mm  of  Philostratus. 
Edition  by  Schenkl-Reiicl 
-  -—  OpittcuUAadtmiia.' 
itim]!  F.  Jacobs,  A 


"jl.^htpl 


■eealsoCC. 


CALUSTKATCSc 

the  ttb  century  b.c 
Spartan  interests  a1 
Tliebuu  to  surrendi 


Aphidnae,  Athenian  orator  and  general  in 
For  many  yean,  as  piaitaia,  he  supported 
ts  at  Athens.  On  account  of  the  refusal  of  the 
render  Oropui,  which  on  his  advice  Uiey  bad  been 
apy  temporarily,  Callislialus,  deqiite  his  mag' 
nificent  defence  (which  so  impressed  Demostheaeft  that  he 
resolved  to  study  oratory),  was  condemned  to  deith,  361  B.C. 
He  Bed  to  Methane  in  Macedonia,  and  on  bii  retum  10  Athens 
in  j  55  be  was  eieculed. 

&i  Xeimphon.  UcUcnUa,  ilLj,  vi  J;  Lycurjui.  In  Lair.  gj. 
CALLDT,  JACQUES  (1591-1635),  French  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Nancy  in  Lorraine,  where  his  lather,  Jean  Callot,  wis  a  hcrqjd- 
at-anns.  He  early  discovered  a  very  strong  predilection  fct  irl, 
and  at  the  age  of  twelve  quilled  hnmc  without  his  filher'i 
consent,  and  set  out  for  Rome  where  he  intended  I0  prosecute 
hisstui^ea.  Beingutlerlydestitutcof  funds  be  joined  a  troop  of 
Bohemians,  and  arrived  in  their  company  at  Florence.  In  this 
dty  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  mlice  of  a  genlleman 
of  the  court,  who  supplied  him  wilh  the  means  of  study;  but  he 
removed  in  a  short  time  to  Rome,  where,  however,  be  was 
recognized  by  some  relatives,  who  immediately  coiapclled  him 
to  return  home.  Two  years  after  this,  and  when  only  fourteen 
ytan  old,  be  again  lelt  France  contrary  to  the  wi^us  of  his 
friends,  and  reached  Turin  before  he  was  overtaken  by  his  elder 


enthusiasm  for  a 

menti,  he  was  at  last  allowe 

envoy  to  the  papal  co 

Philip  Thomasin  insti 


of  him. 


company  the  duke  of  Lorraine's 
His  fint  care  was  to  study  the  art  of 
L  short  time  he  became  a  perfect  master, 
ucted  him  in  the  use  of  the  graver,  which, 
ly  abandoned,  subatituling  the  point  as 
belter  adapted  for  his  purposes.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Florence, 
where  he  remained  tm  the  death  at  Cnsimo  11.,  the  Maecenas  of 
these  times.  On  returning  (0  his  native  country  he  was  watmiy 
teceived  by  the  then  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  admired  and  encour- 

ccuntriea  of  Europe,   many  distinguished   persons  gave  him 


.     w  tnfanl 

the  Low  Countries,  be  was  coiomiirioned  to  engrave  a  de 
the  liege  of  Biedi ;  and  at  the  request  of  Louis  XTII.  he  d< 
the  litge  of  Rocbelle  and  the  attack  on  the  Isle  of  Rt. 


to  which  Louis  replied  that  the  duke  oi  Lorraine  was  happy  in 
possessing  such  subjects  as  Callot.  Shortly  after  this  he  returned 
to  his  native  place,  from  which  the  king  failed  to  allure  him  with 
the  offer  of  a  handsome  pension,     f 


s,  thetH 


cr  degree  the  U 


No 


large  number  of  figures  in  a  snmll  space,  and  of  representing  with 
two  or  three  bold  strokes  tlie  cipTcssion,  action  and  peculiar 
features  of  each  individual.  Freedom,  variety  and  ntSxlt 
chaiocliniie  all  his  pieces.  His  Fairs,  hii  Iillscriei  of  War,  his 
Sit*e«,  hia  Tempiation  of  St  Anthony  and  his  Conversion  of  St 
Paul  are  the  besL-known  of  his  plates. 
Bet  also  Edouard  Meaume,  Bichercha  snrlatititJatquaCaihl 

CAUAVIAH  (from  Callorium,  the  La  tiniicd  form  of  Kellaways, 
a  village  not  far  from  Chippenham  in  Wiltshire),  in  gcotogy,  the 

the  base  of  the  Oifordian  or  lowermost  stage  of  the  Middle 
OoUtea.  Thelermusedbyd'Orbignyin  1S43  was '.'KcUovien," 
subsequently  altered  to  "  Callnviea  "  in  iSggl  WiUian  Smith 
wrote  "Kellaways"  or  "Kelloways  Stone"  towards  the  close 
of  the  iSth  century.  In  Engbnd  it  is  now  usual  to  speak  of  the 
Kellaways  Beds^  these  comprise  (i)  the  Kellaways  Rock, 
aJtetoating  clays  and  aands  nilh  frequent  but  irregular  con- 
cretionary calcareous  saodstoDcs,  with  abundant  fosGils;  and 
(3)  a  lower  division,  the  KeUiwayi  Clay,  which  often  contains 
much  selenite  but  is  poor  In  fossils.  The  lithological  charactera 
are  impeisislent,  and  the  sandy  phase  encmaciies  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less,  upon  the  true  Oxford  Clay.  The  tocki 
may  be  traced  from  Wiltshire  into  Bedfordshire,  lincolnahiro 
and  Yorkshire,  where  they  are  well  eaposed  in  the  diSi  at 
Scarborough  and  Gristhorpe,  at  Hacknos  ({>o  ft.),  Newlondaie 
(80  ft.)  and  Kepwick  (™  ft.).  In  Yorkshire,  however,  the 
Callovian  rocks  lie  upon  a  somewtut  higher  palaeontologicaJ 
Wiltshire.     In  England,  Kippitrilcj  calleticniii 


mfori 


^cns€,NauiiSiisidimeniiSfAviculapvjiis,Gryphtieabilobaia,  &c 
On  the  Eurifxaa  continent  the"  Callovica  "  sUge  is  used  in  a 
sense  that  is  not  exactly  syDDnymous  with  the  English  Calloviani 
It  is  employed  to  embiace  beds  that  lie  both  higher  and  iowet  ia 
the  timc^cale.    Thus,  the  continental  Callovien  infludct  the 
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lovUn/ZoK  of  Ptiitan*  atUtta.  Ca 

m]      \    QueniUdlocaat  Lamlu'li  ai 

rZone   of    Riiiiikia  aTiclp!,  i 

Lower  CaUovienl     "^""^"c,  Sm",^™  « 

i    moiroapMaJui. 

Rock]  of  Callovien  age  (according  to  the  con 
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IS  the  40th  meritfian 


d  Finland 


Ipiubcigen,  Pram 
Josef  Land,  the  east  coait  of  Cieenland,  and  Siberia.  They 
occur  in  the  Hebrides  and  Skye  and  in  England  as  indicated 
above.  In  France  they  are  well  eipoMd  on  the  coast  of  Calvados 
between  Ttouvllle  and  Dives,  where  the  marls  and  clays  are 
300  fL  thick.  In  the  Ardennes  days  bearing  pyrites  and  oolitic 
limonite  ate  about  30  ft.  thick.  Around  Foiiieis  the  Callovian 
is  100  ft.  tluck,  but  the  formatfon  thins  in  the  direction  of  the 

CUyt  and  shalesvi  th  f erruglnous  ooUIa  represent  theCallovian 
of  Germanyi  while  in  Russia  the  depoaita  of  this  age  are  mainly 
argillaceous.  In  North  America  Callovian  foisils  are  found  ia 
Calif ainii;  in  South  .America  fa  BoUvia.  In  Africa  they  biva 
been  found  In  Algeria  and  Morocco,  In  Somaliland  and  Zauibart 
and  on  the  west  coul  of  Hadtcoxsi.    In  India  thqt  an 


CALM— CALOMEL 


reprcMntcd  bf  the  ihalu  and  UmeMoiui  «f  lb*  Cliuf  icTia  of 
Cutcb.  CaUovian  mcki  In  ibo  lecotdcd  fran  New  Gniim 
and  tite  MolucciA. 

Sm  InaAsnc;  alio  A.  de  Upisnnt.  TVoAf  A  fMetif.  voL  H. 
(stli  la..  1906I.  iiul  H.  B.  Woodwanl.  "  Tie  Jniuic  Rocln  d( 
^uin,"  Uai.  GuL  Suntj,  voL  v.  U-  A.  H.) 

CAUi,  an  adjcctiTc  mtaiUjii  pcan^  qnieti  partinilady 
Hed  al  tba  mather,  ln«  from  wind  or  iIibib,  «t  of  Uw  hb, 
oppaaed  Ed  lonsh.  7^  wind  appcan  In  French  iaba>,  timn^ 
wfaicb  it  came  into  '^"n'"'',  in  Spaoiah,  Fortviucae  aod  Italiaa 
tatmt,  Km*,  antbodtiea  Mlow  Diei  {Eltm-  IVfrMrimk  itr 
n— iTfrr*ff  5^actn)  In  tiacing  the  origin  to  Ibe  Low  Latin 
eoMBi,  IB  BdapUtim  of  Gnek  i^fia,  bnrnfai  heat,  aai«r,  to  bncn. 
Tbe  PoitnciMae  catea  hai  thi>  ■it*'''''B  aa  ««11  aa  tint  o(  qdet. 
The  eonneiioa  would  be  beat  of  the  day,  lat  dmdnf  that  poiod, 
ao  qufel,  oat,  peacefdncn.  Hie  Inastion  of  the  J,  which  in 
gn^uii  prennndatioa  diaappean,  i>  probably  due  to  the  Latin 
alar,  heat,  with  wMcb  tbe  won)  wn  awidated. 

CALHR,  mom  ASaiMin  (1671-1757).  Fnnch  Bene- 
dictine, waa  born  at  HcvkOJi-Horgne  on  the  36th  of  Fcbnuiy 
1673.  At  Ibe  age  of  teventeen  be  joined  the  Benedictine  ordci, 
and  in  i6gt  waa  appointed  to  teach  theology  and  phi]oK>i^  at 
tbe  Bbbc)>  of  Moyen-MoulicJ.  He  vaa  nuxeiiively  prior  at  Lay, 
abbot  at  Nancy  and  of  S^onf^  in  LotraiDe-  He  died  in  Paxil 
OB  the  ijtb  of  October  1757.  The  enidiiion  of  Caloiet'a  eieEeCi- 
cal  wiitioci  won  him  a  lepulatiDB  tliaC  waa  not  confined  Id  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  bat  they  have  failed  la  aland  the  teat 
of  modem  icbolanliip,  Tbcmogtaotcwonhyaie: — Cemtunlalri 
4l/a£iUe(Paiii,  9]vob..i707-i7l6),ind£'iKiMiid«'cAijliir>fi>e, 
fUfra^B^at,  criUqm,  cirimeiiipque  tt  liUtial  At  la  Biblt  (Farii, 
a  vob.,  1710).  These  and  numerom  olber  works  md  ediliona  of 
the  Bible  are  known  only  lo  studcnu,  but  ai  a  pioneer  in  a  blanch 
□f  Biblical  lEody  which  received  a  wide  development  in  the 
iQtb  centniy,  Calmet  i>  worthy  ol  rtmembrance.  Aa  a  hittori- 
cal  wdler  he  ii  beat  known  by  his  HiMire  taUiiaiUqiii  it 
drill  it  It  Lrrraine  (Nancy,  171S),  founded  on  oritpnal  Rseaich 
and  vaiioiautefniwarki  on  Lorraine,  of  which  a  full  liit  ii  given 
la  Vigoonnix's  Dittuniiain  iU  Ja  BibitM 

Sec  A.  DizM,  Kciice  UntratHgac  U  Uabaiii  mr  Dan  AngitHn 
Cclma  (Nancy,  lUo]. 

GAUn,  a  market  town  and  miinldp*]  boroo^  in  tbe  CMppes- 
bam  parliamentary  diviiion  of  Wiltshire,  En^and,  99  m.  wett 
of  L«ndon  by  the  Great  Wsten  nilway.  Fop.  (1901]  3457. 
Area,  ]s6  acrei.  It  liei  in  the  valley  of  the  Calne,  and  i*  aa- 
itounded  by  the  high  table-land  of  Salisbury  Plain  and  the 
MailbotDDgfa  Downs.  Tbe  church  of  St  Mark  has  a  nave  vilh 
double  aisles,  and  maoive  late  Norman  i^llan  and  atdu*.  Tie 
tower,  wbich  fell  in  rSiS,  wna  peihipg  rebuilt  by  laijto  Jones. 
Other  noteworthy  buildirigs  are  a  gnmmar  school,  founded  by 
John  Bentley  in  i6fio,  and  the  town-hall.  Baoon-curing  is  the 
stq^  uuhntry,  and  there  are  flonr,  dai  and  paper  mills.  Tlie 
nanufacture  of  bnaddoth,  once  of  great  inqiorance,  is  almost 
otincL  Calne  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  lour  aJderiDen  and 
twelve  OHUciUort. 

In  the  loth  century  Calne  (Coihki,  Jtrotne)  wu  the  site  of  a 
palace  of  tbe  Weit-Saion  kingl.  Cslne  was  the  scene  of  the 
■ynod  of  ^78  when,  during  the  discusioii  of  the  question  of 
olibacy,  the  floor  suddenly  gave  way  beneath  the  coundllon, 
Icaviog  Archbishop  Donslan  alone  standing  upon  a  beam. 
Here  also  a  witenagemot  was  summoned  in  947.  In  the  Domet- 
day  Survey  CaliM  appears  as  a  royal  borough;  it  comprised 
forty-seven  burgesses  and  was  not  assessed  in  hides.  In  j  jfij 
the  borough  puesessed  a  ffid  merchant,  at  Che  bead  of  which 
srere  two  gild  stewards.  Calne  claimed  to  have  received  a  charter 
from  Slepiien  and  a  confirmation  oi  the  same  (mm  Henry  UI., 
but  no  record  of  these  is  extant,  and  the  charter  actually  issned 
to  the  borough  by  James  II.  in  16S7  apparently  never  came  into 

or  Iras  iitegulatly  froro  the  first  parliament  d  Edward  1.  until  the 
Itctonn  Bill  of  i8]i.  From  this  dale  the  borough  relumed  one 
member  only  until,  by  the  RedblrU>uiion  of  Seats  Acl  of  iSSs,  the 
pdvilcge  was  annulled.    In  13OJ  lodovicui  de  Bella  Uonle, 
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prebendary  of  Salisbury,  oblafaed  a  grant 

at  the  manor  of  Calne,  and  a  three  days'  fi 

St  Mary  Magdalene;  cbelatter  wasonly  abandonedin  the  rpth 

century.    Calne  was  formerly  one  of  the  chid  centres  of  ekth 

manufacture  in  the  weat  bf  ^"e**"^,  but  the  industry  is  extiacL 

CALOMEL,  a  dmg  conuting  of 
■nbddoride,  HgiCl^  which  01 

hom-quicksilver,  fotmd  as  trai  ,  -^--„  -- 

tetragonal  system,  with  an  adamantiDe  lustre,  and  a  dirty  iriate 
guy  or  browmsh  cahna.  Ibe  dad  loolhhi  ue  Idiia,  Obe^ 
moacbel,  Hnowfta  in  Bavaria  and  Almadea  in  Spain.  It  waa 
Ued  In  BedtdM  aa  caily  aa  the  rfith  century  midar  the  nanxa 
Dract  mlHt^ia,  ilaKmawtaaanim,  AquOa  eUc,  Ummimialdi ; 
later  It  became  known  aa  calomd,  a  rume  probably  derived 
Irsm  the  Greek  nXA,  beautiful,  and  frfXas,  black.  In  aUuioB 

its  blackening  by  ■"*■""■**■,  or  frcm  mJiAf  and  ^)u,  bcaicyi 


coatlnned  boiling  1 

chloride;      dilute  hydrochloric  . 

chloiJda  convert  it  into  mercuric  cblOTida  on  long  tMuUng. 

The  molecuiar  weight  of  mercntoui  chloride  has  given  occaiion 
for  much  discussion.  £.  MitscherliA  determined  the  vapour 
deniitytobe8'](air'r),carTe>poiutbigtoHgCL  The aiqipnttu 
of  the  formula  HgiClt  pointed  out  that  ditsodatkin  into  mercoiy 
and  mercuric  chloride  would  give  thia  value,  since  mercury  Is  a 
monatomic  element.  After  contradictory  evidence  as  to  whetha- 
dissodstion  did  or  did  imt  occur,  it  was  finally  shown  by  Victor 
Meyet  and  W.  Harris  (rS94)  that  a  rod  moistened  with  potash 
ami  iiiKtted  in  the  vapour  waa  colouied  yellow,  niul  ao  oat- 
duaively  proved  iljsaiii  isriuii    A.  Wenet  d( 

'  ^weight* of n~ 

HgCI,  etc.    HoVFBver,  the  doBhla  fe 

HgiCU,  has  been  con^dMdy  estabUshsd  1^  H.  B.  Baker  (y«ini. 
Ctm.  Sat.,  iqoo,  77,  p.  646)  by- vapour  danaity  JetetiBinatinni 

of  the  absolutely  diy  substance. 

Calomel  possetus  certain  qxdal  propettie*  and  nais  In 
medicine  which  ate  dealt  with  here  aa  a  supplement  to  the 
general  discusdon  of  the  pharmacology  and  therapeutics  ol 
mercury  (4.1.).  Calomel  eierti  remote  BClioos  in  the  form  of 
mercuric  diloclde.  The  spedfic  value  of  mercoioiis  chloride  b 
that  it  eierls  ihe  valuable  pmpcrtia  of  mercuric  chloride  in  the 
safest  and  least  itritant  marmcr,  as  the  active  ult  is  continuously 
snd  freshly  generated  in  small  quantities.  Its  phaimaccfieial 
preparations  are  Ihe  "  Black  wash,"  in  which  c^omtl  and  lime 
react  to  form  mercumus  oride,  a  piU  still  known  as  "  Plummer^a 
pill  "  and  an  ointment.  Eitemally  tbe  salt  has  rut  any  par- 
ticular advantage  ovet  other  mercurial  compounds,  despite  the 
enstence  of  tbe  official  mntmenL  Internally  the  salt  is  given  in 
doses— for  ac  adult  of  from  one-half  to  five  grsins.  It  b  SD 
admirable  aperient,  acting  especially  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
intealinal  canal,  and  causing  a  sUght  increase  of  intestinal 
secretion.  The  stimulant  action  occurring  high  up  in  the  canal 
(duodenum  and  jeluDum),  it  is  weU  to  follow  a  dose  oi  calomel 
with  a  saline  purgative  a  few  houn  afteiwarda.  The  special 
valued  the  drug  11  an  aperient  depcTids  on  its  antiseptic  power 
and  ilB  stimulation  of  the  hver.     The  stools  are  dsrk  green, 

the  antiseptic  iction,  faas  not  been  decomposed.  The  salt  iadteo 
used  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  but  is  probably  less  useful  than 
ceiUin  other  mercurial  compounds.    II  is  also  employed  lor 
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fuDuBiliim;  the  pitknt  •Itt  diLhI  with  ■  blanket  ovtr  him,  on  a 
anc-botloraeil  duir,  under  which  twcnly  gnini  of  alomel  ut 
volitiUicd  by  i  <pirii-lunp;  in  aboat  tmnly  mlnutet  the 
cilonxi  k  effectually  ibiorbcd  by  [he  ikin. 

CALOHHB,  CHABLBS  ALBZAHDRB  DB  (i»4'iSi]i),  FRDch 
itatesmuipWaibomat  Douaiof  agood  family.  Heu1Tei«d  (he 
pnfenim  of  the  law,  and  beojoe  hi  anccesalon  advocate  to  the 
genera]  couodl  of  Artoi»,  prsciamir  1o  the  parlemenC  of  Douai, 
maater  of  tequetts,  tbeo  ictendant  of  Ucti  (1768]  and  of  Lille 
(i;;4).  HeaeemitobavebeenaminofgiiatbuihitiB  capacity, 
tn  and  CBicleu  in  terapennient,  and  Chonnghly  unioupuloua 
fa  political  action.  In  ihe  tetrible  ciiiii  of  afiain  pnoding  the 
FrdcIi  Krvotutiou,  when  minisler  after  minliter  tried  in  vain 
to  rtpleniih  the  eihaiuted  royal  treaiuty  and  wm  diimlued  for 
want  of  lucno,  Calonse  was  lammoned  to  lake  the  general 
ccotiol  of  aflaiia.  He  auumed  office  on  the  jid  of  November 
irSj,  He  owed  the  potition  to  Vergennea,  who  for  Ihtee  ytati 
ind  >  half  contioned  to  nippoit  him ;  but  the  king  wa«  not  well 
diipoi(d  lowardi  him,  and,  according  to  the  teatimony  of  the 
Anitrian  (mhasadar.  hii  reputation  with  the  public  wat  ei- 
tienely  poor.  In  taking  office  he  found  "  Aoo  million*  to  pay 
and  neither  money  nor  credit."  At  £nt  he  attempted  to 
develop  (be  latter,  and  to  cany  on  the  govemnicnl  by  means  of 
loana  In  lucb  a  way  aa  to  maintain  public  confidence  in  iti 
vlvency.  In  October  1785  he  recoined  the  gold  coinage,  and  he 
developed  the  aiise  d'  tsamfli.  But  thoe  mcaaurea  failing,  he 
pEopoaed  to  the  king  the  nippreoioD  of  internal  cuatomi,  dutica 
■nd  the  taatian  of  the  property  of  Dobln  and  clergy.  TUTgot 
■nd  Necker  had  attempted  then  itforini,  and  Calonne  attributed 
their  bilure  to  the  malevolent  criticism  of  the  parleroentj. 
Therefore  he  lud  an  auembb'  af  "  notibla  "  called  together  ID 
Jannaiy  17S7.  Before  it  he  eipoicd  Ihe  deficit  in  the  lieaincy, 
uid  proposed  the  eatabliihmCDt  of  a  lulnaiHim  ItnittrieU, 
^lidi  ihould  be  levied  on  all  pioiKrty  without  dittinctios.  This 
■appiemion  of  privilegea  was  badly  received  by  the  ptivileged 
notables.  Calonne,  angered,  printed  his  leportsand  to  alienated 
the  court.  Louis  XVI.  dismissed  him  on  the  8(h  of  Apiil  17S7 
■nd  eiiled  him  to  Lonaine.  Hie  joy  wsi  geoenl  In  I^tis,  where 
Cklonne.  accuKd  of  wishing  to  augment  Ihe  imposts,  wax  known 
■a"  HoniieurDefidl."  In  reality  his  audacious  pbn  of  refonas, 
lAich  Keeker  took  up  later,  might  have  saved  Ihe  monarchy  had 
ft  been  fiimly  leconded  by  the  king,  CalouK  soon  afterwards 
passed  over  to  England ,  and  during  his  ttsidencc  there  kepi  Dp  s 
polemical  correspondence  with  NedierOQ  the  finances.  I1117S9, 
when  the  slates^geneial  were  about  to  usstrabie,  he  crossed  over 
to  Flanden  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  oSec  himself  for 
election,  but  he  was  sternly  forbidden  to  enter  Fiance.  In 
Icvenge  he  joined  the  fmigrt  party  at  Coblena.  wrote  in  their 
favour,  and  eipended  nearly  all  Ihe  foituiie  brou^t  him  by  his 
wife,  ■  wealthy  widow.  In  igoi.havingagain  taken  uphisabode 
in  London,  he  received  permission  from  Napoleon  to  return  to 


after  his  ar 

See  CI1.  CoiueI,  L(i  Oiyiei^uiin^rc]  ill  Is  Rtahclun  (Paris.  il9j) ; 
R.  SlDUiwi,  La  FijuiKI  dt  raniint  itpan*  It  it  la  ShtlalifH  (>  voK, 
Parii.  lUj] ;  Sonne,  Lt  Tiulifutfrnititn  it  Calmnt.  with  biblio- 
giaphy  [Paris,  190J). 

GALORBKEIiCS  (from  the  Lat.  cofsr,  heat),  a  term  invented 
by  John  Tyndall  to  describe  an  optical  phcDDmeDon,  the  essential 
feature  of  whzdi  is  the  conversion  of  lays  beloDgins  to  the  dark 
fnfn-nd  portion  of  the  plectrum  into  the  moie  ttf  nogible  visible 
nys,  ij.  heat  nys  hiio  nys  of  light.  Sudi  a  uaniformaiion 
had  not  pnvioualy  been  observed,  althou^  the  convene  pheno- 
menon, i^.  Ihe  conversion  of  short  waves  of  light  Into  longer  or 
ten  itfnngible  waves,  had  been  shown  by  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  10 
«cnu  in  fluorescent  bodies,  lyndall'a  eiperimcnta,  however. 
-  ■■  d  have  nothing 


nelhod  w 


It  the  Id 


with  the  short  visible  w 


f  diatoMl  or  bitckeaed  plathium  toil  w 


Tbt  eiperimeal  is  raoTe  easily  arried  out  with  the  decuic 

portion  of  visible  nya.  Accmding  to  TVndall,  90%  of  the 
mdiiiion  from  the  electric  arc  is  non.lumfnqns.  The  arc  being 
stmi;k  in  Ihe  usual  way  between  two  eariiant,  >  ancave  minor, 
placed  doae  behind  ft,  caused  s  huge  part  of  the  ladiatkia  to  be 
directed  through  an  aperture  in  the  csmeci  and  coneeutiattd  to 
a  Eocus  outside.  In  fmnt  of  the  apectuit  were  placed  ■  plate  ol 
tnn^Kieni  >nck.<alt,  and  a  flat  cell  of  thin  gUss  ointaioiii^  a 
(oluilon  of  iodine  in  carbon  bisulphide.  Both  lodi^alt  and 
caibon  bisulphide  ue  eitttnely  innsparent  to  the  huniDona 
and  ibo  Id  the  infra-red  ay%  The  Iodine  In  the  aolulion, 
however,  has  the  property  of  absorijing  the  lumlnoua  rays,  while 
transmitting  the  inlm-ied  rays  copiously,  so  that  in  sufficient 
thlcfcneors  the  solution  sppean  neatly  black.  Owing  to  th( 
InOammnble  niiure  of  carbon  bisulphide,  Ihe  plate  of  rock^alt 
wai  found  tn  be  hardly  a  suffident  protection,  and  Tyndall 
luirDunded  Ihe  iodine  cell  with  an  annular  vcisel  throng  whidi 
cdU  water  was  made  to  flow.  Any  small  body  whidi  waa  a  goiid 
absoiber  of  dark  nya  was  rapidly  heated  to  redness  when  placed 
at  the  focus.  Platinised  platbum  (platinum  foil  upon  which  a 
thin  film  of  platinum  had  been  depoutcd  cleclntlycically)  and 
charcoal  were  rendered  incnndescenl,  black  paper  and  matdies 
immediately  inflamed,  ordinary  brown  paper  pierced  and 
burned,  while  thin  white  blotting-paper,  owing  to  its  trazisparcsi^ 
to  the  invisible  nya,  wis  scarcely  tinged.  A  simpler  arrange- 
ment, also  empbyed  by  Tyndall,  ia  to  cause  the  rays  to  be  r^ 
fleeted  outwaidi  pcmllel  to  one  another,  and  to  coscentnte  them 

as  a  lens,  plaoed  same  distance  from  the  camen.  Hie  tock^alt 
and  cold  water  ciicuUlion  can  then  be  diqienacd  with. 

Since  the  rays  used  by  Tyndall  in  these  ciperimentaaRlinulac 
to  those  emitted  by  a  iMa  ted  body  whidi  is  not  hot  enouiJi  tobs 
luminous,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  ladiation,  aay  from  a  hot 
ettle.  could  be  concentrated  to  a  focua  and  empioyed  to  render 
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raise  Ihe  lecciving  body  to  a  higher  tenqieral 
Ihe  source  ol  radiation.  For  it  is  euy  to  see  that  il,  by  meanaol 
lenscaof  rock-salt  or  mirrors,  we  focused  all  or  Twarly  all  the  nya 
from  a  small  surface  on  to  another  auriace  of  equal  «tEea,1hil 
would  not  laise  the  temperature  of  the  second  surface  above  that 
of  the  first;  and  we  could  not  obtain  a  greater  concentntiort  ol 
nys  from  a  taige  heated  surface,  since  we  could  not  have  all  paita 
of  Ihesurfacesimullaneousty  infocus.  Ihe  desired  result  oould 
be  obtamed  if  il  wen  poflaible,  by  leflection  or  olherwiae,  to  cmuae 
two  difleient  mya  to  unite  without  loss  and  pursue  a  common 
path.  Sudi  a  result  must  be  regarded  23  impossible  of  atlnln' 
ment,  as  it  would  imply  the  possibility  of  heat  posing  from  one 
body  to  another  at  a  higher  temperature,  contmiy  to  Ihe  second 
law  of  thermodynamics  (f.v.)-  Tyndall  used  the  da^  Rys  Iron 
a  luminous  source,  whidi  are  emiited  in  a  highly  conceatnted 
form,  so  that  it  was  passible  to  obtain  a  high  timpenlUR,  whiA 
was,  however,  much  lower  than  that  of  the  source. 

A  f ull  account  of  Tyodall'i  eiperimeots  wiD  be  fouad  in  his  ?ut 
aUaUefltetmi.  Q.S.C.i 

CALORIMBTRT.  the  scientific  naoe  lor  the  mpasureinent  of 
quantities  of  heal  (Lat.  aier).  to  be  distinguished  from  tbct^ 
mometry,  which  signifies  the  measurement  ol  temperatun.  A 
calorimeter  is  any  piece  ol  ai^ralus  in  which  best  is  mcuured. 

it  is  very  rigidly  observed.  Qiiontitieaof  beat  may  bemeaavrid 
indirectly  in  a  variety  ol  ways  in  lermt  of  the-diflctent  effects  ol 
heat  on  material  substancea.  The  meat  impoitant  of  these 
effects  nie  (a)  rise  of  temperature,  (i)  dMSge  of  an 
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energy. 

e  of  temperature  of  a  body,  when  heat  is  imparted 
to  11.  IS  touna  to  be  in  general  nearly  pioportional  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  added.  The  Hurmal  capacity  of  a  body  is  measured  by 
the  quantity  ol  beat  required  lo  raise  its  temperature  one  degree, 
■nd  is  necessarily  proportioBal  10  the  moss  of  the  body  for  bodlei 


CALORIMETRY 


■r  ^1111117  csoditioiu.  The  ipicifi 
JkuJ  oi  1  Bubalance  isiomctinvs  dcfineH  u  tbc  ttKimd  ap(.dty 
of  unit  mui,  iu.  more  often  u  the  ntio  of  tbc  Ibermil  capudly 

■omc  standaid  lempenture.  Tbe  two  dc&iiitiDal  uc  ideatiol, 
provided  that  1h«  tbetmal  cmpadty  of  unit  mui  of  wucr,  it  * 
nandud  temprntuie,  is  ukeo  u  the  unit  of  heal.  But  the 
^Kc1£c  beat  of  witer  it  ofien  listed  in  tennt  of  other  cniu.  In 
lay  cue  it  i*  necHuty  to  tpedfy  tbe  tempenlure,  end  •ometine* 
al»  the  ptemref  tincE  the  ipeciSc  bat  of  a  >Dbiu.Dce  generally 
depend!  loKHpe  extent  on  iheeiumtL  conditiou.  Tbemethodt 
of  Bteuiuemeni.  faunded  on  Hk  of  lempenluie,  may  be  cUoed 
re  they  depend  on  tbe  obieivitkiD  of 


duBgc  of  tempentun  iri 

tH  these  ue  the  meibod  of  miiti 

UThe  Ualuid  tf  iliiiKri  a 
I  to  be  mruured  to  a  kno' 


Tbem 


u  eae](wiR»  and  before  th ^ 

be  nniglily  eatimatcd  by  obKcvbif  th 

at  u  dinctly  propdrtHHul  to  the  duntiH  of  t^opcrimc 
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Ithough  it  diminiibei  the  abnlule  magnitude  of  the  comctiDn. 

creatly  Encieuea  the  Docenalocy  of  \t  and  therefore  tbe  probable 
rror  of  the  rcHilt.    The  coeAcieDt  of  heating  of  a  caiotfnieter  when 

ii  beknr  the  tcnperatDra  of  in  arniDundlap  it  •eldon.  If  ever,  the 
Line  as  the  coeflicient  of  cooling  at  the  higher  tenperatiue,  ainc* 
Ik  cnnvectioA  ciurenta,  vhich  do  moat  of  the  heatitif  or  cooling,  are 
Lnly  Bvunietrical  in  the  tro  cuea.  and  moreover,  the  duntion 
,.,..__ ^  _..._  ,^,  ,,,^    In  aiy  caie,  U  it  deairaMeto 
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dnughta.  It  B  aJao  vary  unpactant  to  keep  the  HiTOUHiDS  coadi- 
tiont  at  conttant  ~aa  poevbk  thFoiwhoul  the  eaptritneat.  Thia  may 
be  aecured  by  utiag  a  latge  wateT'bath  to  amnnnd  the  apparaluei 
but  inejpentiientepf  longduintionitit  necaaiaiytQateaBacairage 
temperature  legnlator.  The  method  of  laning  the  calorimeto  with 
cotioo-wod  or  other  ootKonductora,  which  it  often  rvcommcnded, 
diminijhetthekiaBof  lieatconaidfnt^y.butieoderait  very  uDcenain 

~UIe_tEi«lhenite  of  I 


of  heat  a 


at  dependi  on  the  patt  hUtory  m 


Looling  the  calorimeter  bclDW  tile  aurnHudiog  teaaperatun 
ling.  AnuKig  minor  difficnhlea  of  the  metiiod  may  he 
the  oncenainiy  of  the  thermaitapacf-  -*  -'-  -'-■ — — 
and  of  the  immerted  potfitm  of  tike 


Since  ihc  Bpecific  heau  a!  mMI  metalt  increaae  i^idly  with  rite  of 
tempcralure.  the  valun  «  obtained  are  gensally  too  Ugh.  [I  it 
beit  to  malte  Ifait  corTHtton  at  amaU  at  potable  iiy  unng  a  large 
calofimeter.  to  that  the  maia  of  walar  it  large  in  proportion  to  that 
9f  metal,  AnalououH  difficLilliea  ariac'  in  the  appUcation  of  other 
sUorinietric  methoda.  The  accuracy  of  the  woril  in  each  cue 
dependat^ryipaUy  on  the  ilcib  and  ingenuity  of  the  etperimentalitt 


The  lorm  of  appuataa  tmidlr  ■dopMd  torUK  iteAod  o<  >dn<ini 

I  that  of  Re^naalt  with  alj^t  modificationa,  and  ^un  and  de^ 


.  hetup^y 
to  compeuate  it.  Tbe  ap^ratuB  aa  arranged  by 
n  iigbown  infig.  I  IPkynaHSiwira,  1896,  iv.  p.  161). 


toaauitaUe  tempcracun 
which  can  awing  mto  plae 
flirectly  over  tbe  calnr 


and  the  heater  femoved. 
Tbe  cold  water  flow  it 
irgulatcd  by  a  lap  S  with 
a  long  handle  0,  and  ita 
tempgattife  is  taken  by  a  0 
delicate  thermomelef  mtb  " 

^    intemling,    but    the 
manipulationa  and  obaer- 

eliubleioine  than  mlh  the 
ordinary  ^pe  of  cakfi- 

doubted  wliether  any  ad- 
vantage   ia^ioed    in 

The  cenlbaitia  Mtm 
HHHai  la  necfally  applic- 
able to  tbc  impnrmnt  cata 
ofcaloriicvalueoffaieout  ^ 
fuel,  wiicre  a  large  quan-  4 
tity  of  heat  ii  continu- 
ously   generated    at    a 

iyp^  ^  gat  cahvimeler  deviae 


.  V.  Bgyt  IPrnc.  I 
ou^h  a  tpiral  co 


G  infiow  thtrmometer  Q,  ■ 
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y  comboHKHL    Tlw 

Luma  Qov  CBlorEmettr  hu  be«a  i 


btloK 


tiDveyed  by  conduclior 


a  v«y  |[t>od  dittbod  of  CDmpannft  the  man  iptdF 
[>  nuBb  of  tcmperatihr  luch  aa  o-jo»  and  50-100, 

IT  obt^amg  tbe  actual  apcci£c  hat  at  any  pob( 


si  the 


{  ].  IfiUiod  ef  CdofiBf.— A  common  aunple  ot  lbs  mclbod 
b  ihc  deteiminal[oD  of  tho  specific  heat  of  a  ttquid  by  Ming  a 
Binall  CAlodacler  with  the  liquid,  raiung  [t  to  a  convenient 
tempeiature,  and  then  Kiting  it  to  co^  in  an  enclosure  at  a 
steady  lemptrature,  and  observing  the  time  takcnto'fall  tbroijgb 
a  given  range  when  tbe  conditions  have  become  fsirly  steady- 
Thc  same  calarimelei  is  allerwaids  BUed  with  a  known  liquid, 
such  as  nler,  and  the  time  of  cooling  is  observed  through  the 
same  range  of  temperature,  in  the  same  enclmure,  under  the 
same  conditions.    Tbe  ratio  of  the  limn  of  coolinj  i>  equal  10  the 

in  the  two  casa.    The  advantage  of  the  method  ii  that  there  is 

mcnt  depends  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  loss  of  beat  is 
the  same  in  the  two  cases,  and  that  any  variation  in  tbe  con- 
ditions, or  uncertainty  in  the  rate  of  loss,  produces  its  full  effect 


In  lb 


In  the  f 


esotuna 


Rould  01 


OSS  of  heat  genenilly  depends 

crvaLions  on  a  rapidly  falling  tnermomi 
sually  practised,  the  calorimeter  is  mad 
'nee  is  highly  polished  to  diminish  radifl 
a  fairly  large  calorimeter  to  diminish  t1 
uncertainty  of  tbe  correction  for  the  wi 


e,  that  the  m 


difficult  to  take  a 


leolori 


and  tbe  enclosure  should  be  perma- 
Qcreasetbelossof  heat  by  radiation  as 


it  tbe  same  steady  te 


factorily  applied  to  the  1 
fcaagenerally  useful  than 
ll.acllu!dofFiaicn.- 


melhod  loses  m 
age.    It  cannot  be 


invi 


retheoi 


referi 


,melry,  a 


d  for  the  therma!  capacity  of  the  con- 
taining vessels  can  be  completely  eliminated.  They  neverthdns 
present  peculiar  difficulties  and  limil»lions,  which  tender  theil 
practical  appbcalioQ  more  iraublesome  and  mote  uncettalD  than 
is  usually  supposed.  Tliey  depend  on  the  operimeatal  fact  that 
the  quantity  of  heal  rtquired  to  produce  a  given  change  of  state 
(e.{.  to  ctHiveit  one  gnmme  of  ice  at  0°  C.  into  water  at  0°  C.  or 

the  same,  sad  that  there  need  be  no  change  of  temperature  during 
the  process.  The  difficulties  arise  in  connexion  with  tbe  deter- 
mination o[  the  quanlitia  of  ice  melted  or  steam  condensed,  and 


I  oi  Laplace 
I,  on  account  of  th 


the  ice  in  each  cue.    This  diffieuliy  wm  svomiic  by  Ibe  bm 

tian  of  the  Bun«a  calorimeter,  in  whicb  tbe  quantity  of  i 
nelted  is  measured  by  DhwrviBg  the  diminution  ol  volume,  b 

atJe  skilt  in  manipulation. 


dlBiciilt  I 


The  sheath  of  ice  surrounding  the 
ntinuous  to  prevent  escape  of  heat, 
as  to  produce  risk  of  strain.  Tlie 
secure.    In  the  practical  use  of  the 


fusion  of  ice  and  tbe  change  nf  volume  which  occun  on  mcltin 
it  is  suffictenl  to  determine  the  change  of  volume  per  calorie, 
the  quantity  of  mercury  which  is  driwn  into  tbe  bulb  ol  l! 
^ipalatus  per  unit  of  beat  added.  This  cau  be  delemuned  by 
direct  calibiation,  by  iDserting  a  known  quantity  of  wiuer  at 
known  temperatnie  and  observing  the  conttiction,  or  wcighii 
the  mercury  diawn  into  the  apparatus.  In  order  to  be  ind 
pendent  of  the  accuiaay  of  the  thenuometer  employed  f 
observing  the  initial  lempexaturc  of  the  watcf  introduced, 
has  been  usual  to  employ  water  at  too"  C.^  adopting  as  unit 
heatthc"meancalorie,"which  is  one-hundredth  part  of  the  he 
given  up  by  ore  gramme  of  water  in  cooling  from  100°  to  0°  ' 
The  weight  of  mercury  corresponding  to  the  mean  caloric  h 

well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  isslruoent.    The  following  are  sor 

Zakrevski,  15-57  mgrn.;  Slauh,  iS'iSmgqi.    The  eipla nation 

clear,  but  they  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulli 
'of  manipulation  attending  the  use  of  this  insttumcnt,  to  "A'hi 
reference  has  already  been  made.  It  is  not  possible  to  deduct 
more  satisfactory  valu 


le  lateni 


le  of  the  ■ 


uced  by  well-kno^-n 
in^— Regnault,  79  06 
to  J9'i4  calories,  corrected  by  Person.to  79-*^;  Person,  7990 
caloriea;  Hess,So*34calorics;Bunsen,8i)'Oi5adDric8.  Regnault, 
Person  and  Hess  employed  the  method  of  miiture  which  .11 
probably  tbe  most  accurate  for  the  purpose.  Person  and  Hess 
av«ded  tbe  error  of  water  sticking  to  the  ice  by  using  dry  ice  at 
various  icmpeiaiurM  bebw  0°  C.,  and  determining  the  ipedfic 

andes  mi^t,  no  doubt,  be  partly  eipUincd  by  diflercnccs  in  the 
units  employed,  which  are  somewhat  uncertain,  as  the  specific 
heat  of  water  changes  rapidly  in  tbe  nclghbouthood  of  0°  C,  but 
making  all  due  allowance  for  thii^,  it  remains  evident  that  the 
method  of  ice-calorin]etr>',  ia  spite  of  ita  theoretical  simplicity, 
presents  grave  di&culties  in  its  practical  appbcai ' 
One  of  the  chief  dil^ciiltles  '      ' 


mt  i5"tEe 


ice  bath  may  be 

v™«l  will,  for  the  majoritv 
the  Inner  bulb  ii  filled  with 

ZS'^L^n 

oPKtT;hI"e.psn.™,^ 

The  question 

a<  been  nried  by  E,  t.  Nidin 

^^^^^d^^^tt^anTSiS^Sr  S 

und  («  natural  poad-ice  a  den 

atlifieiarice  0% 

61,     ].  Vincent  IP*;;.  rra»i. 

foundadenuty 

■  «n  lor  anificiat  ice,  which  is  p 

and  for 

,     .     ,53)  "l« 

probably  »wy  neatly 
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!  uoceiaiaty  in  [be  «b«ilut 


nt~L 


lor  •ami  of  il 


multi  abuiued  witb  Iha 


I  5.  Tbc  UtUiti  (^  CtnitntaiitJi  mi  first  tucnnfully  applied 
by  J.  Joly  in  the  oiiutruction  oF  bis  itum  calorimCtu,  ■  [uU 
descriptica  of  which  will  be  found  is  teit-booki.  TTw  body  to  be 
lated  '»  pbiced  ia  a  ipedil  Kale-pan,  tutpendcd  by  «  ban  win 
from  the  um  of  a  balance  iuide  an  endoiUR  which  cu  be  filled 
witb  >It«m  St  Btmoipheric  pieuure.  The  lempenture  ol  the 
eadosuie  is  caietully  observed  before  idmitliiig  iteam.  The 
weight  of  Meam  rondeosed  do  the  body  giva  a  meuu  i^  calculat- 
ing the  quantilf  of  beat  teqidnd  to  niut  it  from  tlw  atmoipheric 
temperature  up  to  loe*  C  hi  tenns  of  the  tatcnl  heat  at  vaporin- 
tioD  of  ftteam  at  loo"  C-  Tlkere  can  be  no  appreciabLe  gain  or 
lou  of  be«t  by  radiation,  if  the  admiuioD  of  tbe  iteani  11 

'^  '      '  'le  walls  of  the  endoaun  are  maintained 

Hie  Ihennal  capacity  of  the  scale-pan. 


nalnl  by  the 


sibya 


:,>tiUb< 


■Hie  n 


i  Eoethod  of  caimterpoifiinK 
I  luuigrmeni:  On  the  Other  arm  of  the  balance, 
icquirea  very  delicate  wcigiiing,  ai  one  calorie 
)  less  thin  two  milligrammes  of  steam  condensed; 
successful  appUcitioa  of  the  method  to  the  very  difficult 
ptablea  ol  measuring  the  qxcific  best  of  a  gai  at  cimslant 
volume,  shows  thai  iheee  and  other  diScultit*  have  been  very 
■kilfully  avemine.  The  application  oj  the  method  appears  to  be 
piKtically  limited  to  the  measurements  of  specific  heat  between 
the  atmospheric  temperature  and  100°  C.  The  result)  depend  on 
the  value  assumed  for  the  latent  heat  of  steam,  which  Joly  takes 
as  SJ6.7  olories,  following  Regmult.  Joly  has  himself  deter- 
mined the  mean  ^xd£c  heat  of  water  bcLwcen  ia°  and  100^  C- 
by  this  method,  in  terras  of  the  latent  heat  of  steam  as  above 
given,  and  finds  the  result  -9951.  Assuming  that  the  mean 
specific  heat  of  water  between  13^  and  100°  is  really  i-ooii  in 

'■■----■--■■     j°C,  (see  Wble.p.  fifi),  the  value  of  the 

»•  C,  as  detetmioed  by  Joly,  would  be 
'  .    The  calorie  employed  by 


latent  heat  of  steam  at 
S40'i  in  termi  of  th 
Regnault  is  to  some  ei 
beyood  (he  probable  c 


lertain,  but  the  diSeri 


of  the  same  order  in  his  dettnaination  ol  the  specific  beat  of 
wUcratioo'C. 

f  6.  EHfTfy  MtUuJi.—Tbr  third  genenl  metlrad  of  calotimetry, 
""""'  '       '  ~~  "^e  transformalion  of  some  other  kind  of  eaetgy 


.  of  heal 


serration  ol  energy,  and  on  the  eipetiniFnial  fact  that  all  other 
lorms  of  energy  are  readily  and  completely  convertible  Into  the 
form  of  beat.  It  is  therefore  often  possible  to  measure  quanlilies 
of  beat  indirectly,  by  measuring  the  energy  in  some  other  form 
■lid  then  converting  it  into  lieat.  In  addition  to  its  great 
theoretical  Intetest,  this  method  possesses  the  advantage  of 
bemg  freqneolly  the  meat  accurate  in  practical  applicalioo,  since 
energy  can  be  more  accurately  measured  in  other  forms  than  In 
that  of  Ileal.  The  twomost  important  varieties  ofthe  method  are 
[g)  mechanical,  and  (I)  electrical.  These  methods  have  reached 
their  highest  developiDeDl  in  conneiitMi  with  the  determination  of 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  but  they  may  be  applied  with 
great  advanlage  in  connexion  with  other  problems,  ludi  ai  the 
measuremenl  ol  the  variatioa  of  qiedfic  heat,  or  of  latent  beau 
of  fusion  or  vaporization. 

f  ;.Jtf«ta>Hc<iJ  £fBaufcn)g/ Heat.— The  phraie  "iMdianlcal 
eqaivalenl  of  heal "  is  somewhat  vtgue,  but  has  been  laiKtioDed 
by  long  usage.  It  is  generally  employed  lo  denote  the  munbet 
di  uoiia  ol  meduEucal  work  or  energy  which,  when  comjrfetely 
converted  into  heal  without  kns,  would  be  lequlred  to  produce 
Oof  heat  unit.  The  numerical  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
necessarily  depend!  on  the  particular  uniu  of  beat  and  work 
employed  in  the  comparison.  The  British  engineer  prefets  to 
Mate  remits  in  terms  of  loot-pounds -of  work  in  any  convenient 
Isttlode  per  pound^legree-Fahrenheit  of  beat.  The  continental 
enginfrr  prefen  kilo£xammetra  per  ktkiftamiiK-dGpM-ccati- 


grade.    For  KJentlflc  tne  the  C.G.S.  qntea  of  eqireasloB  b  ergi 

per  gracDine-degtee-ccDIigtade,  or  "  calorie,"  is  the  most  appro- 
priate, as  being  iodcpcndcnl  of  the  value  of  gravity.  A  mote 
convenient  unit  of  work  or  eneisy,  in  practice,  on  account  o[  the 
smaUneaol  theerg,IiIhe/i>ii'<,«'hichisequalto  10-7  ergs,  or  one 
uall-iarnd  of  electrical  energy.  On  account  of  its  practical 
convenience,  and  its  dose  relatioD  to  the  mlemational  electrical 
vnils,  thermic  bis  been  recommended  by  the  British  Association 
ior  adoption  IS  the  absolute  unit  of  heat.  Other  convenient 
practical  units  of  the  same  kind  would  be  the  tHU-Aiwr,  3600 
Joulei,  which  Is  ol  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  kilo- 
calorie,  and  the  kU^BoiL-keur,  which  is  the  ordinary  commercial 
unit  of  electrical  eneigy. 

I  a.  7«Il— The  earlier  work  ol  Joule  is  ik>w  dMIy  ol  hi 

—est,  but  Ml  bier  msuuivnieiiU  in  1878,  whkh  Wl ■■ 

larger  scale,  adofiiing  C. 


w  II.  A.  Rowland  (Pr 
'periovnt.  employiOE  ..._ . 
:er  (about  S400  Rrammea) 


"VST 


dieted  by  ar  much  u  1  %"  This  resoll  in'c.Gl.  meanln  u'siui. 
valent  to  4-177  joules  per  cakirv  al  ifi-j-  C,  on  the  scale  ol  Joule'* 
mercury  thermomEIer.  His  iherouiaeten  were  (ub«iunith>  ox- 
iKtcdtatbePuisKaleby  A.  Schuutiia  1S95,  which  bad  the  cllect 

io.  Rtrdar^, — About  the  isEnr 

methtjd.  but  uunji  a  laj^  calori 
a  petndeum  motor,  so  u  to  obtai 
S4  lalsries  per  second),  and  to  nduce  the  Importa 
ceitiia  coReclIoa  for  eUrraal  loss  of  beat.  RowIbbo  a  appaiains 
is  ihoiTn  In  Bg.  5.  Tbe  calorimeter  was  suspended  ^  a  sled  wire, 
the  turriin)  cTwhlch  made,  the  cquUibrium  suble.  The  torque  was 
mesHirtd  by  wdghti  O  and  P  suspended  by  silh  ribbons  pssslnf 
over  the  pulleys  BBBd  mmd  tbedisa  jU^  The  pawtr  was  trananiiited 
to  ibepatldles  by  bevel  wbcds/.  i.  rotating  *  qiindle  usKSg  tbfDUgh 
a  stuJGng  boB  u  the  bottom  of  the  calorimeter.  The  number  of 
revolutions  and  tbe  rise  of  tfanperalure  were  tcceedcd  <m  a  dirono< 
graph  druBU  Ho  paid  greater  attention  to  the  important  question 
ol  Iherraonecry,  and  extended  tat  meawliiis  over  a  mud  wider 
range  ol  tenpeialure,  oaniely  g*  to  u*  C  -His  eiperimenu  revealed 
for  the  first  cimeadlsilautian  in  the  splcibe  beat  of  water  with  rise 
ol  leinperalure  benntR-Q*  and  y>'  C.  amounting  to  lour  parts  in 

therminieter  suadaidind  ia  PacU  and  with  a  idatiniuii  tbtmu- 
meia  slaiidanliiid  bv  Griffiths.    The  icsuh  was  to  itdDC*  Ika  eo- 

-.^ ,  ^._._._,__  ^  ,p^jj  hiM  «(  IS*  C  by  nearly  oae  halt. 

e  at  10°  C.  is  practically  nwhainnl,    Thus 


bourii  not  catiied  out  strietl/  ui_ . 

.    .  jit,  showed  that  the  order  tt  Maoaany  of  bis  wi 

le  Huddle  of  tbe  range  from  15*  to  is*  was  at  kait  i  i 
oa    At  30*  he  considered  Ihat,  owing  to 
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o-^^Tl 


Tlie  ruutu  Gonudon]  wi 


the  apcdGc  h&l  at  valer  ar  tliown  in  Ihr  cirrrc  nurWd  Ravland 
1  10.  Oiitnu  Siynnldland  W-H-UnnrbylPkil.  Ttani.,\»in.  PlSi) 

Tl.Jfdrn?JSn''o'r™'w  It  o*  C."o  xht  bt«?c  ™  n^crollri^iy  hind 
ID  «ich  B  manner  aa  td  knp  Ihc  oulAnw  nearly  at  iHe  boilLUg-poiat, 
tht  quanlicr  of  water  in  the  brake  required  to  produce  a  cooatant 
torquebeingreeiilaiedau1oniatical1y,a«lhe«pHd  varied,  by  a  valve 
worked  by  the  Tilting  of  the  welEhted  )cver  attached  to  the  brake. 


V 

^ 

1 

y' 

— - 

1 

fe^ 

^S- 

•ua  (4  the  rope  pulley  k 


sx-rs 


inied  to  oniv  s%.  with  Ibe  brake  uniovered,  and  wag 
•a  ihaD  3  %  by  ugginE.  Tiu*  a  the  ipeeiiil  advantage 
n  ■>  laqpv  ■  acak  with  n  npid  a  oencralioa  of  heat. 

rhich  wera  not  ovcrcanie  without  gnsl  paini  and  in- 
(Riujiy.  Th>  principal  Iroublei  aitiK  Irom  damp  in  the  Itgeinc 
which  pecxcniated  the  r^Hiion  of  mrcral  tiiaK  and  (roni  diuolved 


Vni  HMUB  U4  UH  IBBHC.VHIUIIU^  \im\  tll«  tteat^loia  ' 

la  the  heavy  and  tuhc  triah.  provided  that  (he  eit 
and  tbe  ■radknl  in  the  ahafl,  a>  euimaied  Irom 
of  the  bcviniL  were  tbe  laiiM.  The  valuei  dedur 
for  Ibe  equivalent  aEned  aa  doady  aa  couLd  be  oi 
the  impoaubitity  of  r^ulatinf  (he  external  cooditL 


^. -...,. , ""t?^™™ 

?^p«uidi,  oTloa  'diul^l'%r*T'b?i"uulwn'^y'Lv^S^dw 
0  tbe  Rate  of  the  lac(ii«,  which  Moorby  diniuiiod  in  epiu  of  (he 
nat  reduccioD  of  tbe  hnt'loft,  or  it  may  have  beeo  partly  due  to 
be  difficulty  of  nsulatEnc  the  ipeed  of  the  engine  And  the  waier- 
■pply  to  (he  brake  In  aucfa  a  manner  ai  to  maintain  a  con^Eani 
•npezuuR  in  tbe  ou(flow,  aod  avoid  variaiioiu  in  tbe  heat  opacity 
t  am  bnliL  Sioee  bod  ngulatioa  ia  ncceaaarilr  diicouinuoui, 
b*  apead  and  (he  temperalun  were  csniuntly  vatyinc,  u  that  it 
taa  neleaa  to  take  readina  ncartr  than  the  tenth  of  a  dcgtee.  The 
uftat  variation  recorded  m  the  two  trials  of  which  full  details  arr 
ivm.  wai  4-9*  F.  iatwo  miduta  in  IheoutBow  temperature,  and 
Hcor  five  revolutiona  per  nunutcon  the  ipecd.    TheKvarla(iDni.K) 

lately  eliminated  on  the  mean  ol  a  large  number  of  triala,  u  that 
he  accuracy  of  (he  linal  mult  would  he  of  •  hisher  order  than  □ii|'h( 
ciaferrcdfrDmacamiHriBCMQfacparetepalraoftriali.    Great  paina 


■  jlilfrr  slightly  from  thoie  with  too  fL^puuiHli. 
might  be  merely  accidental,  or  tt  might  indicate  aonw  contlani 
uuiireiicr  inthef»nailionarcquirincfur(herinvcv(iga(iafl-    l(bould 
have  been  deftifable,  ir  possiucp  to  have  tried  the  eHcct  of  a  larger 


ni  ol  load  and  upced. 


I    UclliBds.—Tix  vslue  of  tbe   inl 
by  this  time  been  so  accurately  dclcrmincd 
.hat  they  allord  t-  wry  good,  though  indirc 

electiicaJ  mclhoda  poueu  the  gmv 


method  of  dete 

quite  apart  fiam  this, 

legulallilg  and  mcuui 


C  amperes  flowing  in  a  wire  of  rt^i^tance  R  ahras,  Ihe  diffetence 
ol  potential  between  the  ends  of  Ihc  wire  being  E-CR  vohi:— 

B-ECT-ORT-eTIR    .        -        .    (i.) 
Tbe  metbod  coiTespiKiding  to  the  eiprcuion  CXrwu  adojiicd 


by  Joolc  ind  by  i 
Ifae  diSEulty  of 


(he  eariy  «periment^u.    The  defec 

an  rlcctrical  point  of  view  lay  rhicty 

ing  the  current  wilh  luffident  accural 

iperfcct  developuicnt  of  the  acicoce  oT  ekctiic 
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d  to  about  I 
or  tbt  mei 


*s 


n  particular  hy  the  in 


.—The  method  adopted  hy  E 


minaii  of  Ih 


H.  Griffithi  (/>*>J. 
deal  of  liahi  on  ih« 


of  lUndatd  Claik  «LU  of  tht  Bsird  of  Tnde  pa 

^^H  and  Ih"'^d«£!m  oc'ihe  w'L.     But 
by^  thii  ruethod  he  lound  : 

rromthe 


ttapioy  vety  rapid ,^  ^ . _._  , 

ilale  the  wire  very  aicfully  from  the  liquid 
hecumnt.    Heilunudei- '-< — — — 


eonditfoni  of  the  rtperimeat.  Thu  comcHon  had  been  neElmted 
W  previous  obsnvcia  employiD^  viitiiUr  meihod^  The  reiutance 
R  waa  about  q  ohjna.  and  the  pateniiiLl  differtnn  E  w  varied  Jrom 
three  to  tiic  Clark  cella.  gtviftB  a  taie  of  heal-nipply  about  2  1o  6 
walta.  The  vater  equivalent  of  the  alerinteiH  wu  about  Sj 
Brammef.  and  wa«  dettmliKd  by  varying  the  quanljly  of  water  from 
tfo  ED  360  or  t8d  grammea,  ao  that  the  final  mults  depended  on  a 
diflerem  in  ihe  weight  of  vater  of  IM>  to  140  Eramntei.  Tlit  range 
of  tenpemure  in  each  nperiinent  was  14*  toM*  C.    The  raleol  riie 

pariion  with  a  platinum  thermometer  under  the  coiulitiona  of  the 
uperiment.  The  time  of  pnningeach  diviiaon  vas  recorded  on  an 
plectfic  cKnmoBraph.  The  duration  of  an  experiment  vatkd  from 
about  30  to  70  minutn.  Special  obtervatiops  wen  made  to  deter- 
mine  the  commoni  for.  the  hent  wpplied  byiiimni,  and  that  kat 

lupply.    The  calotimeta  C,  fig.  S,  wu  gUded,  and  complculy 


nmouiideil  hy  a  nicliel-plated  steel  encUnun  B.  (arming  the  bulb 
ai  a  mercury  thermo-regulaloTH  immersed  in  a  large  waier-bath 
maintained  at  a  con^unt  (emperaiure.  _  In  spite  of  ihc  large  cor- 

lemperaiurv-coeflwient  of  (Iw  diminution  of  the  ipecific  heat  of 
water,  deduced  from  the  observed  variation  in  the  rate  of  rise  at 
difTerent  points  of  the  range  15°  to  J5*.  agreed  with  the  value  subse- 
qucntlv  deduced  from  Rowland's  eaperimcnta  over  the  same  mnge. 

filial  result  lor  the  average  value  of  the  calorie  over  this  range  was 
4191  joules,  uking  the^.hl.F.  ol  the  Claik  ceU  ai  15°  C.  to  be 
1.414]  volta.  The  difletence  from  Rowland's  value.  4181.  ohiM 
be  npUined  by  supposing  the  E.M.F.  of  _ihe_CWk  cells  to,  have  in 

aiBunaed.    CriffillL 


aubseguenlly  apViwI  i 


iha'i  of^Sriffilhl    - 

regulated  so  that  tl 
aual  ID  that  of  twen 
luration  ol  an  eiperi 


stirring  adopted  irai 


St—e 


akin^i 


■"^iSttJl 


ei«t.  and  that  the  ^.F.ol 


1st  the  E.M.F.  of  theClark  cell  is  probably 
value  assumed  by  Schuster  and  Gannon), 

_      .  :,JlUlra-i'iI.\.  Bcn^l  (Bril.Atw,  lUpLni.  iBm 

igS  the  lube,  aiid  the  difference  of 

platinum  ihermomcien  at  j4''and  B.    The  diHemxe  of  jwleniial 
E  between  the  ends  ol  the  tube,  andihe  electric  cnrreni  C  through 


uid  and  the  (1 , 

--'^''on't'w'sJcikc  iut  ol'mercirj 


Spicific  Hi 

tofM»«cu« 

BY  CON 

■HUOUS  EUCTUC  MBtHOD 

Flo-  of  Hg. 

Rise  of  Ttmp. 

Watts. 

Heallots. 

Specife:  Heat. 

IS 

11.76. 
lJ-301 

14.  Ml 

fS.SSi. 

re  dt.  pnividid  that  de  is  nearly  It 


'  the  small  flow  an]  the  targe  rii 
Bs  greatly  reduced  in  aubseque 

■e'l^cTn  be  utllJfcUo'canduc'E 

rctrhed  along  the  tube  as  hi 


KFCury  the  Ikiuid 
at.  In  the  cue  of 
■  Platinum  win 
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tkenMbad.  Tbe ibwluta nlue al the tpttific bMt dcducnl n 
arilr  diMndi  db  Ike  atnohiK  viluo  df  the  rinctriail  itanc 
am^oyBl  in  ibe  inwKitauon.  Bui  I«  Iht  derenniiutian  ol  itL 
vilua  01  ipecific  beati  in  lermi  of  a  lUddard  liquid,  or  of  the  v 
tioiu  of  ipectfic  best  of  ■  liquid.  Che  mRbod  d^xndi  only  or 
consuncy  of  the  tuadarda,  which  on  be  nadily  ud  Accun 

tetnd.     tlieal>«ltlt.-v.l«.nl,l».F  M.F  nt(l..rt.rV™.ll..,nnI 

wBi   delcfiniiKd    i 


LminK  Ibc  ^m  id 

id  by  Ihtt  nieihod  lor  thf  iwdl 


:ial   fDrm    of   eleclrodyiumo 


o(  the  ■peci&c  hou  ol 

rvrtaintin  in  tbc  rcdiKCloa  oE  Older  eipcrinicntft. 
in  lenrd  to  the 
Bain  depend)  on  1 


Ihoie  o(  Risnault.  i 

temiofwhfcim^ ., _.._ 

fine  eipcriineali  ot  toy  vitiM  were  iboK  ol  Reenii 
weciftc  heil  ol  waier  iMiwcen  no*  C.  end  i^i'C. 
dueled  ofl  *  very  \u\se  ecale  by  Ihe  ineiliod  of  mii 
diicnp»K>ci  ot  ihe  order  of  o-s  %,  and  ikeukuliie 
uiee  do  not  (tree  with  Ihe  diu.  Thli  may  be  c! 
bient  tipliiuiioa  of  details  ol  ubuUiisn.    We  rn 


for  Ihe  tptdfic  heil  >  at  any  temjicraluie  IC.  in  lenns  ol  ihe  ipeeihc 
i-cry  ^nerally  applied  over  the  whole  range  o*  to  Aoo*  C.  hot  the 
eipenmenti  could  not  In  reality  alve  any  Information  with  rreard 
lotheipniGcheaiallenipetatumliehwioo'C.  The lincit formula 
propsecdby  J.  Boucha  fiom  an  Indepcndeot  redudien  ol  Rctnauli'i 
eipeilmenii  it  probably  within  Ihe  ilmiu  of  accuracy  between  roo' 


i-im+oooijU-ioo)     (BoBcha-RegnanlO      (4). 
The  work  of  L.  Pfaundler  and  H.  Planer,  of  C.  A.  Hirn,  of  J.  C. 

ceeded  Retniulc,  appeared  la  indicate  muthlaijer  raiej  ol  incteaie 
than  he  had  found,  but  there  can  be  lilllc  doubl  that  the 
diiCTTpanciefl  flf  their  leauk),  which  often  exceeded  5%.  tvere  due 
to  lark  of  apprrciation  ol  Ihe  difUcultieA  ol  calorimeifir  meauire- 
menli.     The  work  al  Rowland  by  the  mechanical  mcthsd  wai  the 


The  agreement  of  Ua  c^irrecled  rcsulla  with  those  of  GnlBilu  by 
a  very  dafereai  meibod.  lell  very  little  doubt  wiih  legatd  to  the 
rate  si  diminulion  of  ihe  ipedAd  heat  ol  water  at  10°  C.  The  work 
of  A.  Baitoll  and  E.  StraccialS  by  Ihe  melhod  of  nunure  between 
0*  and  30*  C,  though  their  curve  itolherwiie  lunilar  co  Rowbnd'a, 
bad  appeared  10  Imncale  a  minicnum  at  >0*  C„  followed  by  a  rapitl 
liK.     Thia  kiwerlng  of  the  mjnimum  was  probably  due   to  aome 

recent  work  of  LUdin.  Ita,  under  the  ditection  of  Prof.  J.  Pemei. 
eatenrled  from  0*  to  lOO  C,  and  appcara  to  ha^-e  attained  aa  high 
a  degree  of  enxllence  ai  it  ia  poaaiblc  to  teach  by  tbc  employnicni  of 
nurmiry  ihemomelert  bi  eoniunclion  with  Ihe  nethod  of  Diixture. 
Hii  retult).  eihibiied  in  fig.  6.  ihow  a  nviiumum  at  25*  C..  and  a 
maiimum  at  87°  C,  the  values  being  -9915  and  10075  ropcctivcly 
interinaof  Ibe  meanapedfic  heat  between  0  and  100' C.    He  paid 


iT'iS'hw'b    M ""^n'Sl  thi' tahn' 

that  there  ia  amther  giavt  difficulty  in  the  accurate  deteVminaiian 
of  the  ipecific  bcM  of  water  near  t  m'C.  by  ihia  method,  namely,  that 
Ibe  quantity  actually  observed  is  nol  Ihe  apceihc  heat  al  the  higher 
temperalure  t,  but  the  MraH  tpaific  kat  -—  "*- — - —  ■"*  -' 
The  apeci&c  beatitsdf  can  be  deduced  01 


.    The 


■eady  referred  to,  li  that  the  ipecilic  heal  iiaell  ia  dnemiined  over 
■  range  of  S*  to  to*  at  each  point,  by  adding  aceuncely  meaiured 

laolhermst  enclosure,  under  pirfectly  steady  coDdllkHis.  without 
any  inisibilityol  evaporation  or  loss  of  heat  in  tnnafereiioe.    These 


!atu)thenctiUxiurhaadaflB*tata*C.   At hicberpiiliitsi 

■  variation  is  very  limilar  10  Ihil  ol  Regnjult't  curve,  but  ul 
lecl&c  heit  at  »   M  the  Handard  olrete 
T!  nearly  o,j6%  ten  tlan_Regt     " 

toorby.  and  by  t 

)*i»onlyoj\.    Comparalivelj' aim  pie  form  1 


.     itii 


lull's.     It  appears  priibable  th 
may  be  adojnied  with  ihia  ledi. 


..^ual  nlues 
jHobaUe  thai 


■i'-ssr*" 


30,000}   f    (Regnault 


;:a 


140-65 


;sii 


be  praciicjilj;  equivalent  to  the  hydrogen  a 

181  and  the  value  4-T79.  deduced  from  the  ei 
d  Moorby  on  the 


— _  tDihalat»'>iai,i»i&,aagivenbyIhelc] 

■eniing  the  results  of  Callendar  and  Bamea.    Thle  w 
thai  Rowland'a  corrected  values  should,  11  anyihi nt,  Ix 

The  mean  spcrlAc  lieat,  over  any  range  of  tempera 
obtained  by  integrating  the  fonniilae  between  the  Ilr 

or  by  uking  the  ■"" '  ''■ ■" '  - 

'--  '   ifdivi 


The  value  4.  iBo 
corrected  retult 

Sid'i'liH 


:;&,': 


_  _.   f?o-lan?™° 

iR.ng  from  the  same 

:>n,  Rowland^s  values  of  the 

■r\'ed  by  Rrsnauli,  aa  reduci 


aiily  be  accompiiahedby  the  ek 
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n  to  be  iKculdHy  idaptvci  to  the  p 


, . J*  R«inuull,  caniH  pvibly  be  nconciled 

WLih  hit  atwrvatjDiu,  or  with  (how  of  Reynolds  and  MoDrbv»  or 
Callrrniar  and  BarDo,  uwl  aie  cciUinly  inapplicable  above  loq'  C. 
{16.  OnllitClimctefliiTkirmalUnU.—Somnchuaanujity 
ctill  prcviili  an  tliii  IimdmneDUl  poial  Ibai  ii  cumoi  be  puscd 
over  villiBUL  [eTerence.  There  uc  Ihret  pcesible  kinds  of  unit, 
depending  ft  the  three  fundamental  methods  alre^y  ^ven: 
(i)  tlie  ihennomeirie  unit,  or  the  ihinial  c»p«dly  ot  noil  maia 
q(  ■  Btandud  substance  under  given  condiliona  si  lemperatuie 

latent-heat  tmit,  or  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  mell  or 
vaporue  unit  mus  of  a  standard  substance  under  given  conditions. 
TUs  unit  has  tbeadvantageofbeing  independent  of  thermome  I  ry  ^ 
but  tlie  appli^bilily  at  these  methods  is  limited  to  special  ca^es, 
and  tberelationofIhE  units  toothetunilsisdifficull  todetermme. 
(j)  The  absolute  01  mechanical  unit,  the  quantity  of  heal 

This  can  be  very  acmiawly  itslimj,  but  is  not  so  convenient  as 
(t)  [or  ordinary  puiposei, 

•ildiltd,  allhoii|h  some  less  volatile  liquid,  such  as  aniline  or  meicury. 
wa«ld  poMess  nuny  advantagn-  whh  regard  to  ibe  scale  of  (tm- 
peraiEjre,  ihrn  11  very  nneral  agrHnent  that  the  abtolure  scale 
as  realized  by  the  hydrogen  or  beliua  ihcmumetcr  should  be 
...J  _.  .L.  ..I.- — ^_  -'andardof  relereflce.     Bui  as  the  hydrogen 

_.y  available  for  (he  msioriivr' ■ 

tcondary  standard  foi 


■bich  th*  apKiiic  Int  it  tonal  to 
I00-.    The  mea-  -'-^ -- 


Sn'^nK'..., 

if  Rowland,  and  is  doae  10  that  ..  .... 

leadily  ■Italnable  at  any  lime  in  a  modem  I 
heatjng  afrangenunts,  and  is  probably  on 


a 

ti  solids  and  liquids 

nc£lected;  but 
ilical  point,  the 


i  ij.  Sfaific  Hon  ef  Cain.— la  the  ( 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  pressure, 
eipansion  is  so  imsU  that  it  may  generally  bi 
with  gases  or  vqnun,  or  with  liquids  near  the  c 
external  iroHi  becomta  so  Urge  thai  it  is  essenii 
conditions  under  vtack  the  9ped£c  heat  is  measured,     ine  most 

<i)  at  conlaDl  ptessute;  (])  at  saturation  pressure  m  the  case  ol 
a  liquid  or  vapour.  In  consequence  ol  tlie  snuU  tbemul  capacity 
of  ^ses  and  vapours  per  unit  volume  at  ordinf^  pressures,  Ihe 
difficulties  of  direct  measurcmeQt  are  abnosl  insuperable  eirept 

meagre  and  conflicting,  but  the  question  ol  the  relation  of  the 

the  kinetic  theory  and  ibe  constitution  of  tbe  molecule.  The 
well-known  eipeiimenls  of  Kegnault  and  Wiedemann  on  tbe 
specific  heat  of  gases  at  constant  pressure  agree  in  showing  that 
the  msieeular  ipaifii  heai,  or  the  tbemml  opacity  of  the  mole- 
cular weight  in  grammes,  is  approximately  independent  of  the 
temperature  and  pressure  in  case  of  tbe  mote  stabtc  diatomic 
gases,suchasH,,Oi,Ni,C0,&c.,and  has  nearly  Ibe  same  value 


«  considerably  with  rise  of  temper, 
ondcnsible  vapours,  such  as  Cli,  Bn, 
Jes,iuchasCOi,N<0,  NKi,  CJIi.    7 
the  specific  heal  at  cnnsunt  volume  is  eilremcly  dimcull, 
ccessfully  attemplcd  by  Joly  with  his  steam 

>etvreeii  7  and  17  almospheres,  he  found  that  the  specific  heat  of 
lir  between  10°  and  too'  C.  increased  very  slightly  with  increaae 
il  densily, but  that  ol  COi  increased  neatly  j%between7  and  x 
itmospherei.  The  following  lomiulae  represent  his  results  (or 
he  specific  heat  ill  constant  ralume  In  terms  ol  tbe  deoiily  tf  ii 


per  degree  is  equal  to  R,  being  Ibe  product  of  the  pressurr  aj 
expansion,  and  represents  the  difference  of  Ihe  specific  heati 
at  constant  pressure  and  volume,  assuming  as  above  that  t 
lemal  work  of  eipanaiod  is  negligible,  if  the  molecules  are  luf 
to  be  lib  snHxKh.  hard,  eUiric  spheres.  iiKspable  of  rereivir 
other  kind  ol  energy  except  (liar  of  IianslatioA.  the  speci&c  h 
coiuiant  volume  would  be  the  incttaie  per  degree  of  Ihe  1 
energy  namely  wb^m-jR/J.  that  at  consianr  pressun  vat 
jK/s.  and  Ihe  ratio  c4  the  specik  heau  would  be  Sfj  or  I '666. 

vappu,  Utniylt  and  Warburg.  1876).  argon  and  helium  (Ra 

thai  the  moJeoJie™  "d'T"™'" 


°mn^'i879V»V 
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nany  guea.  InMcad  of  behiflai  than  4/1.  Sum 
•nana  tuwgf*tt6  that  a  diatonife  mokcdk  rnardf 
■Fit  or  l^un  sT  motiai,  might  have  onfy  fii 

could  not  be  altered  by  colHi^t  between  tl 


:>o  to  that 

le  lor  rouiloo.    For 


ineniianDui  am  noiate  badly  aven  at  nigh  toppnaiun.  1 
of  vibntioD  ia  probably  vety  iniBll,  occepi  unocr  thv  qi 
dilioiu  trhich  produce  luniinwLy  ia  flames  and  electnc  d 

(ho  ipecinc  heat  at  low  prcHurta  would  be  voiy  nearly 
^  culea  the  ndiative  and  abtorpti 


?'-h«h  fSi 
'[";>  not  at 

iibly°tK  the 
hiAly  dia- 


L  ordinal 


.    The  en 


cyof  vib( 


Id  probably  in 


Knmenla]  evidence,  however,  it  aomewhal  conlliciinB.  and  lurther 
vettlgatlons  are  very  deiirable  on  the  variation  oTtppciAc  h«l 
with  temperetnre.  Given  the  ipcciKc  heal  a>  a  rundion  d  the 
tempecctuie,  lit  variatiofi  irilh  pnauire  nuy  be  deiemiincd  fnm 
the  chancteriulc  equation  of  the  caa.  Ttie  direct  loelhocli  ol 
nteasurinc  the  ntlo  S/i,  by  the  velocity  of  einind  and  by  sdUbaiic 
expontlon.  are  luihciently  dcacribed  in  many  leit-baoki. 

Vl*-  Ulamit  and  UiUaiar  ffiad.— The  idtal  atomic  hat  i>  the 
thomol  capacity  of  a  gmBme-atofn  In  the  idol  itaie  of  fnonatomic 
(oa  at  conum  volume.  Thh  would  be  mariy  three  calorii*  For 
a  diatomic  fa.  the  molecular  beat  would  be  nearly  five  caloriH. 

mated  at  conuanl  prVHuR  the  atomic  h^t  would  be  1.5.  Sonv 
authora  adopt  9.5  aitd  kone  y\  Tor  the  ideal  atomic  Wi.  The 
atomic  heat  of  a  metal  in  the  lolid  state  it  in  most  caiea  larner  than 
ItR  calories  at  ordinary  leinperaturea.  ConEidclinc  the  wide  varia- 
tiom  in  the  pliyHCal  condition  and  mctlin?  pointi.  Ihecompara lively 
doae  HBrniDcnT  of  the  atomic  beata  of  the  metali  ai  ordinary  icm- 
prrvtiRal.  fanown  am  I>uloDf  mnl  Petit'a  l^w.  i>  very  remarkable. 

cafch  t.t.  infl  and  nickel,  very  rapidly.  According  to  W.  A.  Tildcr 
(i>UI.  rraal.,  1900).  the  atonk  heals  of  purr  nicEel  and  cuball.  IS 
determined  from  enperimenli  al  the  boilinE.poipii  of  Oi.  and  COt. 

value  of  the  minimum  oi  atomic  heai  calculated  hy  Perry  from 
diaiomk  hydroBcn.  but  the  observation  themsclvei  might  be 
equally  well  reorexn led  by  taking  the  imaginary  limit  3,  since  the 

—  iBj.j'C.  SubHtjueat  ekperimenta  on  other  mcialt  ar  low  tem- 
peratures did  not  indicair  a  simitar  diminution  of  specific  heat,  so 


i  Callendi 


'le  Variatioii'  of  the  Specific  Hnt  of 

lethodi,  see  article  Thehioc 

attison-Muir  and  Benhekit: 


ijlc  Papm  ILondon.  tSoo):  Ames 

-■   r™rr>l  (Paris.   tv»l. 

and  "  On  the  Specilic 


a  iHlenaiionai  Ceni 


tH.  L 


CALOVIUS,  ABHABAK  (1619-1SSS],  Getnun  Luther 
<Uvinc,  wai  bt>m  at  Mobrungen  in  eaat  Pruaiia,  on  the  i6lh 
April  1611.  After  studying  at  KOnigsberg,  in  iSjo  he  w 
■ppolnted  profewjT  o!  theology  ai  Wittenberg,  where  be  tlii 
wanla  beome  sencnJ  fupeiinleiidetit  and  prinuriuo.  He  di 
an  tbe  ijth  of  Febniuy  16S6.   CatontuwutlitiiuMiiotswoitliy 


if  the  champiotis  0!  Lutheran  orthodox;  fti  tlie  iTth  ccntttr]r. 
le  Htongly  oppowd  the  Caiholici,  ColviniiU  and  Sodnians, 
slacked  in  paiticulai  the  icconciliation  policy  01  "  syncretism  " 
)(  Gcorg  Caliitus  (cf.  the  Coaif aiai  rt^lUMsfiiUi  tire  lulkaanat. 
i66j].  and  ss  a  writer  ol  polemio  he  had  lew  equals.     Hiichiel 

'      ■      ■■         of  Lutheri        ■    -      ■  ■  -    -  ■ 


a  IllujI 


a  Uv. 


>■).* 


■n  Inn 
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Hilfltiloria 
Symreliilka  (16S1)  was  sur>P«5«'t. 

CAtPDHBros.TTfnS,  Roman  bucolic  poet,  sumamedsicuius 
from  bis  birthplace  or  (torn  his  imitation  of  the  style  of  the 
Siciluin  Theocritus,  most  ptohably  Bounshed  duting  the  reign  of 

lUDie,  of  which  the  last  lour,  from  metrical  considerations  and 
express  MS.  lestiinony,  ate  now  generally  attributed  10  Nemesi- 
anus  (fl.e),  who  lived  in  the  lime  ol  the  emperor  Cams  and  his 
sons  (latlef  hall  of  the  jrd  century  ad ).  Hardly  anything  ii 
known  ol  the  life  ol  Calpuniius;  we  gather  from  the  p«mi 
themselves  (in  which  he  is  obviously  repre»nied  by  "Corydon  ") 
'  11  he  was  in  poor  circumstances  and  w»s  on  the  point  ol 
ligtaling  10  Spain,  when  "  Meliboeus  "  ome  to  his  aid. 
Tfamugh  his  InSuence  Calpumius  oppacenlly  secured  a  post  at 
Rome.  The  time  at  which  Calpumius  Uved  has  been  much 
di&cu£sed,butaIllheindica[iDnsscFmlopoinl  to  the  lime  ol  Nero. 
The  emperor  is  described  as  a  handsome  youih,  like  Man  and 
Apollo,  whose  accession  marks  Ihebeginningol  a  new  golden  age, 
prognosticated  by  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  doubtless  the  same 
that  appeared  some  time  beloie  the  dea.th  of  Claudius;  he 
eahibiu  splendid  games  in  the  atnphiUieaire  (probably  the 
wooden  amphitheatre  erected  by  Nero  in  57);  and  In  the  wonli 

materius  ouum  qui  victt  luHi>  ft.  4!), 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  speech  ddlveted  in  Greek  by  Netti  on 
behsU  ol  the  Ilicnies  [Suetonius,  Ntro,  j;  Taciius,  .IhiuIi,  lii 
5S),  from  whom  the  Julii  derived  their  family.'  Meliboeus,  the 
poel'i  patron,  has  been  variously  idenlibed  with  CtJumelta, 
Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  C.  Colpurruus  Piso.  Although  (he 
sphere  of  Meliboeus's  literary  activity  (at  indicated  in  iv.  53} 
suitsnoneof  these,  what  is  known  ol  Calpumius  Piso  Gls  in  well 
with  whit  IS  said  ol  Meliboeus  by  the  poet,  who  speaks  of  hi) 
generosity,  his  intimacy  with  the  emperor,  and  his  interest  in 
tragic  poetry.  His  daim  is  further  supported  by  the  poem  Di 
LanJt  Piaiiii  {ed.  C.  F.  Weber.  iSjo)  whkh  hucome  down  to  u» 
without  the  name  ol  the  author,  but  which  there  is  conudeiable 
reason  lor  atlribulini  to  CalpumitiB.'  The  poem  eihibits  a 
language  and 

accidental,  it  is  suggested  that  the  poet  may  have  been  adopted 

The  attitude  ol  the  author  ol  the  Laus  towards  the  subject  ol  the 
panegyric  seems  to  show  less  intimacy  than  the  relations  between 
Corydon  and  Meliboeus  jo  the  edogues,  and  there  is  internal 
evidence  that  the  Laus  waa  written  during  the  reign  of  Claudius 
(TeuAel-Schwabe,  Hiil.  0/  Rinm.  Lit.  f  306, 6). 

Mention  may  here  be  made  ol  the  Ingmenti  ol  two  short 
heumeter  poems  in  an  Einuedeln  MS.,  obviously  belonging  10 
■  ■■    if  not  wiillen  by  Calpumius,  were 

beat  MS.  tnidiikm. 

iperor  nelerred  to  ii  the 


itated  Iron 
■  'uforin 


■  According  to  Dr  R.  Gar 
Coninglon'l  Virpl.  1,  p.  lij — 

Sunger  Gordian  (a.o.  aj8>.  His  arpir 
found  in  the  ankle  on  Calpumiur  *- 
the  Eiuyllttatiia  Bntanmira  and  in 
taSS:  see  [n  antwerj.  P.  Poatgaie.  " 
Siului "  in  auiital  lifiirw.  June  1401. 
Raxuai  MmOiT  Iki  Empin.  ch.  60)  and  P 
dd  Pocu  Calpurab  "  in  Aui  M  hliiuU 
the  amphilheatre  with  the  ColoMcum  t 
'aHlgn  CelpurniuB  to  the  reign  of  Dor 


.—  of  this  will 

by  him  in  the  qth  edition  of 

™riv^e  WM^fSi 
■InlomoalTempo 
v.SdSaoJ.identSy 
amphitheatre)  una 


been  varkmily  aacribcd  to  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  StaUia 
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Allliougli  then  a  natliing  ongisil  in  Calpiuiiins,  he  i*  "  ■ 
■kOfnl  literary  ctaluman."  (X  Lu  modeli  the  chief  i>  Viigi],  of 
whom  (iinder  the  nimc  of  Tityius)  be  speilu  with  grew  en- 
thiuia.smi  he  i>  bUo  indebted  to  Ovid  and  Theocritiu.  Cil- 
pumius  it"  A  fair  scholar,  and  na  apt  coutlier,  and  not  devoid  of 
Kal  poe  tital  iecUng.  The  bastard  style  of  paatoral  ml  tivated  by 
tunif  in  which  the  description  of  nature  is  made  the  writer's 
pnteiC,  while  is^enious  fiatteiy  is  his  real  puipone,  nevertheless 
excludes  Eenuine  pleasure,  and  consequently  goituoe  poetical 
achievement.  He  roay  be  fairly  compared  to  the  minoT  poeti  of 
the  leigu  of  Acne  "  (Gamelt). 


aipu 


_..!   Jut   been   .     ..     .,      ... 

FiliKiuind  NeoKsjanim    The«v, r  -■ 

al  Calpunliia  and  Nemesanua  wu  nubliihed  by  M.  Hiui 
CarmimOv  bi^idi  Calpumii  tt  SrmaianHii%i,).  Ediii 
H.  Schenkl  llUs),  vith  fuU  inlroductian  and  xula  nrlufviii. 
C  K  Keeoe  (I  j^).  vith  iotrc 


E.J.L.SC 


(WashiJifttOD.  1907). 

CAUTMPIT,   a  town   of    tlie  province  of  BuUctn,  Luton, 

Philippine  Islands,  at  the  junction  of  the  Quifigua  tiver  with  the 

"'     Grande  de  la  Pampanga,  about  ij  m.  N.W   of  ManilL 

.  (i[)oj)  ij.^T-     It  is  served  by  the  Uanila  k  Dagupan 

railway,  and  the  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  ^  one  of  the 

longest  in  the  Philippines.    The  surrounding  country  is  a  fertile 

plain,  producing  large  quantities  of  rice,  a«  well  bb  sugar,  Indian 

■ariety  of  fruits.     Calumpit  his  a  large  riee-mlU 

e  largest  markeu  in  the  FhO^ipiiui.    The  bii^, 

church  of  the  topm  were  firi;d  qnd  completely 

destroyed  by  insurgent  troope  In  rSpQ.    The  language  is  Tagalog. 

CALVADOS,  a  department  of  ncnh-western  Ftance,  farmed 

L  i7go  out  of  Bessin,  CInglais,  Hifmois,  Bocoge,  the  Ciinipagtie 

de  Caen,  Auge  and  the  western  part  of  Lieuvin.     Pop.  (1^106) 


U  H  F 


CALTAQIBOHB,  a  dty  and  episcopal  see  of  the  ptoi 
Catania.  Sicily,  stuated  1999  ft  above  sea-level.  }fi  m.  S.W 
of  Catania  direct  {55  m,  by  mil)  Pop.  (iSSi)  15,978;  (igot) 
town  35,116,  commune  45,456.  It  is  well  built,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  most  civiliied  piuvindol  town  in  Sicily.  Eitenaive  Sicel 
cemeteries  have  been  explored  to  the  tianh  of  the  town  (A'eJ. 
San,  1904,  6j),  and  s  Cmk  neciopolig  of  the  eth  Uld  Jth 
centuries  B.C.  hu  been  found  to  the  touth-east  {Slid.  131). 
Renuina  of  buildings  of  Roman  date  have  also  been  discovered, 
but  the  name  of  the  ancient  city  which  stood  hen  Is  unknown. 
The  present  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Saracen  Kalattd^rdu 
(!he  castle  o(  Girche,  the  chieftain  who  fortified  It). 

CALTAMISBTTA,  a  town  and  eplscopel  see  of  Sicily,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  60  itl  S.E.  of  PaJerma 
direct  and  Sj  m.  by  nul,  situaled  iqje  ft.  above  sea-leveL 
Pop.  (1901)  43,]o].  I1ietownlio(S«Lncenkongia,aaittnBme 
Kalat^at-HUa,  the  "Ladies'  Castle,"  indicates, «Dd  gomt  luins 
o(  the  old  castle  (called  Pittramisa)  still  exist.  OthctwUe  the 
town  contalDsuobuildiDesof  artistic  or  historical  iaterest,  bat  It 
Gommandg  sttildng  views.  It  ia  the  centnof  the  Sicilian  sDlphui 
industry  and  the  seat  of  ii  toyil  school  of  mines.  Two  mila  east 
is  the  inleieadng  Nomura  abbey  of  S.  Spirito. 

CALTEOP  (from  the  Mid.  Eng.  laaitrappe.  probably  derived 
from  the  Lat.  calx,  a  heel,  and  Iraffa,  Late  Lat-  for  a  snare),  an 
Iron  boll,  osed  as  an  obstacle  agamst  cavalry,  with  four  spikes  » 
anukged,  that  however  placed  in  or  on  the  ground,  one  spike 
always  poinu  upwaida.  It  is  also  Che  boCaniisl  name  for  seven] 
qKdet  of  Ihlttles. 

CALUIRB-ET-CniBK  ft  town  of  eastern  Pruce.  In  the 
deparnrkent  of  Rhone.  3}  m.  F^  by  £.  of  Lyons  by  rail  Pop. 
(1906)  9355.  It  has  manufacture!  of  coanc  earthenware  a^ 
bard-ware,  copper  and  bromo  foundriefl  and  nursery-gordena. 

CALUMET  (Norm.  Ft  form  of  duhmit,  from  Lat.  coJoimi,  a 
reed),  the  noma  given  by  the  Freneb  !■  Canada  to  Che  "  peace- 
pipe  "  of  the  Anwitcui  InditBt.  TUt  iripe  occupied  among  the 
tribs  a  poaitjon  of  pecuUu'  symbcJIc  dgnificonce,  and  was  the 
object  of  pnifeund  vesenthMi.    It  was  amoked  on  all  ceremonial 

the  makiag  of  tnatiea  of  peace.  It  wu  usoally  about  3)  It.  long. 
and  in  tba  w«t  the  bowl  wu  made  of  red  pipcttone  (catUnite),  a 


dnedy  m  the  COtaau  dea  Praiiki  weM  ol  Big  Stone  Lake,  Dakota. 
Tba  qpaitia  wen  fofDwdy  Bcatnl  (round  among  the  wi     '    - 

locality  and  iti  product  (Lcogfidlmi,  Hiatalka,  1.}.  The  p^ 
Mem  wax  of  teed  dscoiated  with  ta^ta*  qiulls  or  women's  hair. 
Naliv*  tobaooo  mhed  wltli  wiUow-buk  or  sumac  leaves  wu 
•moked.  The  pipe  waa  ofieied  as  a  supreme  proof  of  hospitality 
to  distinguished  suanttn,  and  its  refuiol  was  regarded  u 
(rievo«i  aAtmC  In  the  tut  and  south-euC.  the  bowl  wu  1 
white  atOBC,  lometliDa  pierced  with  several  stem  holes  K  thi 


See  jMcvli  O.  Macguin  (exhaustive  report,{40  iiagn), "  Plpta  ai 


"i^l'- 


ir97B(| 


letram 


ichihg  along  the  coast  for  ^ 

between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Ome  and  Vire.  tt  is  bounded  N, 
'  the  English  Chatmel,  £.  by  the  department  of  EuR,  S.  by  that 
Ome,  W.  by  that  of  Manche.  The  Socage,  or  south-western 
jt  of  the  deputnwnl,  is  elevnted,  being  crossed  from  louth-cuC 
north-west  by  the  tuUs  of  Nomumdy,  the  highest  of  which  is 
cf 7  ft. ;  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  goitly  unduUliiig,  lod  consists 
extensive  valleys  watered  by  numerous  streams  which  fall  into 
the  English  CharmeL  Hie  coast,  formed  by  diffs,  sandy  beachea 
'  ,  is  generally  inaccessible,  eitept  at  Che  mouths  of  the 
d  riven,  sudi  u  the  Touques,  the  Dives,  the  Ome  and 
!,  which  are  navigable  at  high  tide  for  several  mila  frdoniL 
Ttoovitlelithechiefaltbemimeioustout resorts.  Tliedimate, 
though  humid  and  variable,  is  healthy.  The  raising  of  cattle, 
theep  tad  honea  ia  the  mainstsy  of  the  agricultore  of  the  de- 
partment. Pasture  ia  good  atu)  abundant  in  the  east  and  north- 
ond  there  is  a  large  export  trfide  in  the  butter,  eggs  and 
cheese  (Camembert,  Ijvarat.  Pont  I'Evtque)  of  these  districts, 
inied  on  by  Honfleur,  Isigny  and  other  ports.  The  plain  of 
len  is  a  great  centre  (or  horse  breeding.  Wheat,  oats,  bailey, 
ilza  and  potatocB  axe  the  chief  crops.  Tie  orchards  of  Aug* 
and  Besoin  produce  a  tuperioT  kind  of  cider,  of  which  upwards  of 
10,000.000  gallons  are  made  m  the  department;  a  latge  quantity 
if  cider  brandy  (eau-de-vie  de  Calvados)  is  distilled.  Poultry 
0  a  cOQaidenblB  anuunt  is  sent  to  the  Foils  markets,  and  Chert 
s  a  large  ou^Mt  of  honey  and  wax.  The  spinning  and  weaving 
of  wool  and  cotton  ait  the  chief  industries.  Besides  these, 
paper-mills,  oil-ndUs.  tanneries,  saw-mills,  shqibuildiug  yards, 
rope-woiks,  dye-wotks,  distilleries  and  bleach-fields,  scattered 
thraughonl  the  depattiiiait,  give  employment  to  a  number  of 
hands.  Tliera  art  productive  Iron-mines  ami  buitdlng-stone, 
state  and  Gnu  ue  plentifnl.  Fisheries,  chiefly  of  lobater,  oystet 
(ConTseuItes).henhigaiKlma4eT«l,BnpnMecuted.  Coal, timber, 
grain,  salt-fish  and  cement  are  among  the  hnports;  exports 
Indude  mm,  dairy  products  and  sarid.  Caen  and  Honfleor  ara 
the  moat  Important  commerdal  porta.  Tliere  Is  a  canal  g  m.  in 
length  from  Caen  to  Ouistrtham  on  the  coast.  The  department 
is  served  by  the  Oueat-fitat  railway.  It  Is  divided  into  the  six 
arrondisaemenls  (jS  cantona,  761  communes)  o(  Caen.  Falalse, 
Bfyeux,  Vire,  Lisieui  and  Pont  I'Evtque.  Caeti,Ihecapital, lathe 
seat  of  a  court  of  appeal  and  the  centre  of  an  KaitmU  (educa- 
tional division)  Ilia  department  forms  the  diocese  of  Baytux, 
in  the  "■■-I""""'''*'  province  of  Roum,  and  belongs  to  the  region 
of  the  m.  army-cDtpa.  Tba  other  prhidpol  towns  ore  Falalse, 
Uaieoi,  Condt4nr-I4oiRaa.  Viie,  Honfieot  and  TrouvDle  (;.■.). 
AmongsC  the  great  number  of  medieval  diurches  which 
the  deputmenC  possesses,  the  fine  Gothic  church  of  St.  Piene- 
■uT'L^es  Es  second  En  importance  ordy  to  those  of  Lislen  and 
Baycnx;  that  of  Norreiy,  a  good  example  of  the  ICorman-Gothic 
style,  and  that  of  Toiir-si-Beuin,  In  which  Romanesque  and 
Go(hIcanhftactar«BTBmIngled,are  of  great  hiterest.  Fontaine- 
Henri  taaa  a  fine  iMteau  of  the  1 5th  and  r6th  centuries. 

CALTART,  DWU  (1540-1610).  flemish  painter,  WM  bom  at 
Antwerp.    Aftei  studying  landscape-painting  foi  tome  tfuu  ill 
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hij  native  d  ty  be  *At  to  BiJogaa,  where  he  perfected  hiiraelf  in 
Yhe  anatomy  oi  the  hunuo  iona  under  Prospero  Fonuna,  and  so 
completely  lost  the  maimensin  of  Flemiih  art  that  bis  paintings 
appeu  to  be  the  worlc  of  an  Italian.  Fiom  Bologna  be  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  msisled  Lotenio  Sabbatini  (iSJ3-iS77)  In  his 
works  for  the  papal  pakce,  and  devoted  much  of  bis  time  to 
copying  and  atudying  the  works  of  Raphael.  He  ultimately 
returned  to  Bologiia  and  founded  a  icbool,  of  which  the  greatest 
ornaments  aieGuido  and  DomenichinCL  His  wocka  are  especially 
admired  for  the  power  of  grouping  and  colouiing  which  they 

CALVABT,  the  conventional  p^b''*^  rendering  of  the  caivaria 
of  the  Vulgate,  the  Latin  venion  of  the  Creek  tp&ivir,  both 
meaning  "skull"  and  representing  the  Hebrew  Golgotha,  ihc 
ppmr  given  to  the  scene  of  Christ's  cnjd£aion.  The  term  "  a 
Calvary "  is  applied  in  a  aculptured  repteseotatiop  of  the 
Cnldfiidon^  either  inside  a  church,  or  adioining  ooe  in  the  open 
ale.    There  sie  many  eiam[del  of  the  liller  in  Fraoee,  Italy 

(T4S6)  at  Vaialloin  FiedmoDt,  M,nd  those  at  Guimiliau  (rjSiJ. 
PI.  -        -         -     —  .  -    .         .   ~     . 


Quimper  Cr67a),  It 


(iGio),  and  Pleyboi  near 

p_.  ^ ,-,,,^ ittany,  all  in  good  preaervation. 

CALVi.  EMMA  (tS6j-  ),  Spanish  operatic  sopmno,  VH 
Uadrid,  and  trained  In  Paris,  making  her  fiiatimponanc 
■  in  i«8i.  She  sang  mainly  in 
Fiiit  lor  lome  yean,  but  m  r8«i  nai  SOtt  engaged  at  Covent 
Gaiden,  London,  and  at  onte  beoiine  famous  as  the  most  vivid 
Caimen  (In  Bi»t's  opera)  of  the  day. 

CALVUtLET,  CHABLES  STUART  (i3ji-i8J4),  English  poet 
and  wit,  and  the  literacy  father  of  wlu,t  may  be  (ailed  tbo 
university  school  of  bumoui,  was  bom  at  Mutley  in  Worceeter- 
ihireontbejindof  December  tSjr.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Blayds.  reaumed  in  iSji  the  old  family  name  of  Calveiley,  which 
his  grandfather  had  eichanged  for  Biayda  in  1&17.  It  was  as 
Charles  Stuart  Blayda  that  most  of  the  son's  univeraity  distinc- 
tions were  attained.  HewentuptoBaUiolfrom  Harrow  in  iSfo, 
and  HU  BOOn  known  in  Odmd  u  the  tnosi  daiing  and  most 
higb-gpitited  nndeigraduate  of  his  time.  He  wai  a  univenal 
favourite,  a  delightful  companion,  a  biiliiant  scholar  and  the 
playful  enemy  of  all  "dons."  In  1S51  be  won  the  Chancellor's 
prise  fOE  Latin  verse,  and  it  Is  uid  that  the  entire  rserdse  was 
written  in  an  afternoon,  nlfen  hie  friends  had  locked  him  into  his 
toona,  declining  to  let  him  out  till  he  had  gnisbed  what  they  were 
conhdcnt  would  prove  the  piise  poem.  A  year  later  he  took  his 
name  oB  the  books,  to  avoid  the  conMquences  of  a  college 
eacsFode.andmigatedto  Christ's  College,  Caiahridge,  Here  he 
waa  again  successful  in  Latin  vene..  and  remains  the  unique 
examine  of  an  undergraduate  who  has  won  the  ChanceUor's  prize 
at  both  universities.  In  1^56  he  took  second  place  In  the  6rat 
class  in  the  Clataical  Tripos.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  Christ's 
(igjg),puLUshed  VtrsesandTra<ti!atiim!iaiS6i,  and  was  called 
Id  the  bar  in  1S65.  Owing  to  an  sixideot  nhile  skating  he  was 
prevented  from  ioilowing  up  a  pinlesaional  carter,  and  during 
the  1*11  years  of  his  Ule  be  was  an  Invalid.  Hi*  TVoiufo'i'iiil  inia 
£jil/ilAaiidia(in  appeared  in  18M;  his  TitocnUu  IranslaUiI  niu 
Eniiiih  Vtrsi  in  r869;  Fly  lana  in  iBya;  and  Literary  Rimaioj 
ioiBes-  Hediedon  the  ijlh  of  February  1884.  Calverley  was 
one  of  the  moit  brilliant  men  of  his  day;  and,  had  he  enjoyed 
health,  might  have  achieved  dialinctioa  in  any  career  he  chose. 
CoDstitutlonallr  indolent,  he  wa«  endowed  with  singular  gifts  in 
every  deputmenl  vi  culture;  he  was  a  scholar,  a  musician,  an 
alhleleand  a  brilliant  lalku.  What  is  left  us  marks  only  a  imaU 
poitioo  of  bis  talent,  but  bi»  sparkling,  dancing  verKi,  which  have 
hadttinycleverimilators.arestill  without  a  rival  in  their  own 
line.  Hii  humour  was  illumined  by  good  natura;  bis  satire  wa> 
keen  but  kind;  his  laughter  was  of  that  human  sort  which  it  often 
on  the  verge  of  tears.  Imbued  with  the  dassiol  spirit,  he  inlro- 
ducedinlothemakingof  lightversethepolishand^egince  of  the 
great  masters,  and  even  in  its  most  whimsical  mood  his  verae  is 
ra^ed  to  the  level  of  poetry  by  the  saving  excellence  of  style. 

Hh  CttfUt  Wahi^  with  a  Wogimphiol  nollee  by  Kr  W.  J. 
Sesdall,  (mared  in  1901.  (A.  Wa.) 


CALVERT,  the  name  of  three  English  artbls;  Chtilei  (17RS- 
1S5J),  a  weU-knoMi  landscape-painter;  Edward  (igoj-rSgj), 
an  important  wood-cngiaver  and  follower  of  Blake;  and 
Frederick,    an    euKllent  topographical    draughtsman,    whose 

Museum,  and  who  published  a  volume  of  PUinraiiut  Viaa  in 
SkiSoriikirtandSkti>pikiii{iiyi). 

CALVERT,  FREDERICK  CRACE  [iSiQ-tS?]),  English  chemist, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  t4lh  of  November  iSig.  Fromabmt 
iSj6  tdl  1846  he  lived  in  Fiance,  where,  after  a  course  of  study  at 


echemi 


assistant  to  M.  E.  Cbevreu!.  On  his  return  to  England  he  settled 
in  Manchester  aa  a  consulting  chemist,  uid  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Royal  Insliiuiion  id  that  diy. 
Devoting  himself  almost  entirely  ro  indufairial  chemistry,  he 
gave  much  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  products, 

eilabhshed  large  works  in  Manchester  In  1^5.  Beaidei  coa- 
Iributing  eitensively  to  the  English  and  French  scienlifie 
journals,  he  published  a  woA  on  Dyring  and  CaHco-Priraint. 
He  died  in  Manchester  on  the  i^Ih  of  October  1873. 

CALVERT.SIRHARRT,Bau.(c.  1763-1816),  British  geDeral, 
was  probably  bom  early  in  1 763  at  Hampton,  near  London.  He 
was  educated  at  Hanow,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  tbe 
army.  In  the  following  year  he  served  with  his  regiment  in 
America,  bemg  present  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  and  serving 
through  the  campaign  of  Lord  Comwellis  which  ended  with  the 
■urtenderof  Yorktown.  From  1781  to  1 783  he  was  a  prisoner  of 
war.  Returning  to  England  in  17B4,  be  neit  saw  active  service 
in  1703-1794  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  was  aide^le-camp  to 

mission  to  Brunswick  and  Berlin.  In  1 799,  havingalready  served 
as  deputy  adjutant  general,  he  was  made  adjutant  general, 
holding  the  post  till  1818.  In  this  capacity  he  effected  many 
improvenienis  In  the  organlution  and  discipline  of  the  service. 
He  greatly  hnpraved  the  administration  of  the  army  medical  and 
hcspltal  department,  introduced  regimental  schools,  developed 
thelwoeiisting  military  colleges  (since  united  at  Sandhurst),  and 
waa  largely  responsible  for  the  founding  of  tbe  Duke  of  York's 
school,  Chelsea.  In  recognition  of  his  work  as  adjutant  general 
he  was  madeaC.C.B.  (i8is), and, on lelirlngfrom office,  received 
a  baronetcy  (1818).  In  iSao  he  was  made  governor  of  Chelsea 
hospiiaL  Be  died  on  the  3rd  of  September  1826,  at  Middle 
Claydon,  Bucldnghamshire. 

CALVES'  HSAD  CLUB,  a  club  established  shortly  after  bis 
death  m  derision  of  the  memory  of  Charles  I.  Its  chief  meeting 
was  held  on  the  joLb  of  each  January,  the  anniversary  of  tbe 
king's  execution,  when  the  dtehes  served  were  a  cod's  head  to 
represent  the  Individual,  Charles  Stuart;  a  pike  representing 
tyranny,  a  boar's  head  representing  the  bug  preying  on  his 

adherents.  On  the  table  an  axe  held  the  place  of  honour.  After 
the  banquet  a  copy  of  the  king's  Itim  Boiilike  was  burnt,  and 
thetoaii«as"Totho*e  worthy  patriots  who  killed  tbe  tyrant." 
After  the  Resionitlon  tbe  dub  met  secretly.  Tbe  Grit  mention 
of  it  is  in  a  tract  leprinted  in  the  HatUiaii  Uiice^any  entitled 
■'  The  Secret  History  of  the  Calves'  Head  Oub."  The  club 
survived  till  1734,  Hbec  the  dioeti  were  mobbed  owfog  to  the 
popuhir  ill-feeling  which  their  outtagca  on  good  taste  provoked, 
and  the  riot  which  ensued  put  a  final  slop  to  the  meetings. 

CALVI,  a  sea-pott  in  Corsica,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in 
the  N.W.  of  the  island,  iii  m.  N.  of  Ajacdo  by  load. .  Pop. 
(1006)  1467.  It  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Calvi,  in  a  malarial 
region,  and  is  the  port  in  Corsica^  nearest  to  France,  being  109  m. 
from  Antibea;  the  harbour,  however,  is  exposed  to  tbe  east  and 
northeast  winds.  Themodem  townlieait  thefootOf  Brock.on 
which  stands  tbe  old  town  with  its  steep  rock-paved  itreeu  and 
fortified  walls,  commanded  by  tbe  Fort  Muiello,  Fiihlag  is 
earned  on,  and  limba,  oil,  wine,  lemons  and  other  sub-lroplcal 
fruilaareexported  to  some  extent.  The  rant  Important  buUdlofS 
are  the  old  palace  of  the  GeooeK  governor,  used  as  barracks,  and 
the  church  (i6lh  century),  n' '    '  ...... 
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C*lTJ  wu  (oundtd  la  tbe  ijtli  cental]' ud  In  iifSpuMd  inM 
Ihc  huidsof  tlu  GcDOoe.  Fram  Hat  dilc  it  mi  nmAibIa  fa 
iis*dl>emKelotlieiT9klc,apedilLyfni;53vlicaII  npobed  tv- 
ittackiof  tlWDDitcil  form  of  the  French  lad  Tntki.  In  recegnl 
tion  thtraof  the  Genoiie  senate  auied  the  mrdE  Cm/si  Calt 
tm^jtAUt  to  be  canrtd  on  the  chief  gBie  of  the  dly,  which  ufll 
pteaema  the  InKrlptlon.  In  1794  Cilvi  wu  aptund  by  the 
Eoglbli,  tmt  It  wu  Ttt«teD  by  tbt  Conicuu  In  ihi  (oUoving 

eALTIR.nBX' (150^1504),  Swfaa  divine  sndnlonntr.irta 
bora  MNoyaiiiliiPicudy.oa  the  lothaf  July  1509.  His  father, 
Gfntd  C«UTiBorC*]vbi,'ttaiiitiotaiy'ip«tiriicind  pmcuntot- 
fiKal  for  the  lotdahtp  of  tlaymf.  bajda  holding  ceitBla  ecclot- 
■stiol  offica  in  conneiion  with  that  diocese.  The  name  of  his 
mothei  was  ]e*tuie  le  Fi*nc;  she  was  tlifl  daughter  of  an  inn- 
keeper at  Cainbtai,  who  aftetwirds  came  to  leilde  at  Noyon. 
Cfnnl  CBU*in  was  estectncd  as  a  man  of  considerable  ugacity 
and  pmdence,  and  hiswifewasa  godly  aad  attractive  lady.  She 
bore  him  five  aona,  of  whom  John  was  the  second.  " 
wife  ifcere  were  two  dau^ter*. 

Of  Calvin's  (Brly  yean  only  1  few  notices  remain.  His  bthei 
datitied  him  from  the  fint  for  an  eccledastlcal  career,  and  paid 
for  his  educatioa  in  the  hoDcebold  of  the  noble  family  of  Hangeit 
de  MoDttnor.  In  May  ijii  he  was  appointed  to  a  chaplaincy 
attacbed  to  the  alui  of  la  G^ine  In'  the  catiiedral  of  Noyon,  and 
received  the  tOBsuie.  T^eactual  duties  of  Iheofficewere  in  such 
Cisca  anled  ont  by  ofdained  and  older  men  for  a  fraction  of  the 
stipciid.  Theptague  havingi^ted  Noyon,  the  young  Hangests 
wensent  to  Paris  in  August  1513,  and  Calvin  accompanied  them, 
being  euaUcd  to  do  so  by  the  Income  received  from  his  benefice. 
Be  lived  with  his  uncle  and  attended  as  an  out-atudcnt  the 
CoIIigc  de  la  Man^,  at  that  time  under  the  regency  of  Hathuiin 
Cordier,  a  man  of  diaracter,  leaning  and  repute  as  a  teacher, 
who  in  later  days  foUowtd  his  pupQ  to  Swllietland,  taught  at 
Neuchltd,  and  died  in  Geneva  in  1 564.  In  dedicatmg  to  tdm  his 
Cammtnlary  m  Uh  FirsI  Efislli  Is  Ike  Tkamtfuiam,  as  "  eidmiac 
pietatisetdoctTfnaevfro,*' he  declares  that  so  bad  be  been  aided 
by  his  instruction  that  whatever  subseqoent  progress  be  iiad  made 
be  only  regarded  as  received  from  him,  snd  "  this."  he  adds,  "  1 
wish  lo  testify  to  pnlerily  that  if  any  n^ity  accrue  to  any  from 
my  writing  they  may  acknowledge  It  as  having  in  parr  flowed 
htm  thee."  FYom  die  Coif#ge  de  la  Marche  he  removed  to  the 
Coll^  de  Montalgu,'  where  the  atmosphere  was  mote  erelesl- 
astical  and  where  he  had  for  instructor  a  Spaniard  who  is 
described  as  a  man  of  learning  and  to  whom  Calvin  was  indebted 
forsome  sound  training  in  dialectics  and  the  acholnstic  philosophy. 
He  speedily  outstripped  all  ills  compelitoii  in  grammatical 
studies,  and  by  his  skill  and  acumen  as  a  student  of  phlloeophy, 
and  in  the  coUege  disputations  gave  fruitful  promise  of  that 
consummale  excellence  as  n  reasoner  in  the  department  of 
qiecnialive  truth  which  he  2.fterwards  displayed.  Among  his 
friends  were  the  Hangests  (especially  Claude),  Nicolas  and 
Michel  Cop,  sons  of  the  king's  Swiss  physician,  and  his  own 
kinsman  Pierre  Roherl,  belter  known  as  Oliviian.  Such  friend- 
ships testify  both  lo  the  worth  and  the  attractiveness  of  his 
character,  andcontiadicttheold  legend  that  be  was  an  unsociable 
misanthrope.  Pleased  with  his  success,  the  canons  at  Noyon 
gave  Um  the  curacy  of  St  Martin  de  MarteviUe  in  September 
1517.  After  hrfding  this  preferment  lor  neatly  two  years,  he 
exchanged  it  in  July  ijigfcit  the  cute  of  Pont  L'Evtque,  a  village 
>  The  family  name  of  Calvin  teems  to  have  been  written  IndiScr- 
ently  Cauvin,  Chauvc,  Chauvin.  Cilviis,  Calvinus.  In  (he  con- 
—         ■ '  w  of  <^id  »ad  his  faoiily^o  th 
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Lthedral  at  Noyon.  the  name  is  alwaya  sptit  Cauu 
of  Calvin  is  Alcoin.  and  this  in  its  Latiiused  form 


V^iiCaMH..,^.,.     , 

written  in  I^o.  and  still  preserved,  as  "  Docleui 
ktlers  written  rn  FreiKli  he  umialiy  signs  himai 
He  iffcctnl  the  title  of  "  Maltra."  for  what  rean 
■  PlDTC  de  Montaitu  refaunded  thii  innituthHI 
and  Ignatius  Loyola  aln  Hudred  here. 


near  to  NoytHi,  and  the  place  to  wUch  hii  hther  oit^nally 
belonged.  He  appears  to  have  been  not  a  little  elated  by  bh 
early  promotion,  and  although  not  oldained,  he  preached  several 
sermons  to  the  people.  But  though  the  ana  of  ecdesiaatical 
preferment  was  thus  early  opened  to  him,  Calvis  was  destined 
not  to  become  a  priest.  A  change  came  over  the  mind  botbof  his 
father  and  binuelf  ropecting  h^  future  career.  Gerard  Cauvin 
began  to  inspect  that  he  bad  not  chcsen  the  moat  lunitivs 
profeselon  for  his  son,  and  that  the  law  offered,  to  ayanlfa  of  his 
talents  and  tnduBtry  a  more  promising  sphere.'  He  was  also  now 
out  of  favour  with  the  cathedral  chapter  it  Noyon.  It  is  said  also 
that  John  himself,  on  the  advice  of  his  relative,  Piette  Robert 
Olivttan,  the  lint  transbtor  of  the  Bible  faito  French,  had  begun 
to  study  tlie  Scriptum  and  to  dissent  from  the  Roman  wonbip. 
At  >ay  rate  be  readily  comfdied  with  his  father's  suggestkui,  and 
removed  irom  Paris  to  Orteans  {March  1518)  in  order  to  study 
law  toider  Piene  Taisan  de  l'£loilc,  the  moat  diiiingulahed 
jurisconsult  of  his  day.  Hie  oniversty  atmosphere  here  was 
less  ascetic  than  at  Paris,  but  Calvin's  ardour  knew  no  slackening, 
and  such  was  bis  progress  In  legal  knoiriedge  that  he  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  lecture,  in  the  absnce  of  one  or  other  of 
the  regular  staff.  Other  studies,  however,  besides  those  of  law 
occupied  him  while  In  thisdly,  and  moved  by  the  humanlstit 
spirit  of  the  age  he  eagerly  developed  his  dauical .  knowledge. 
"  By  piotracied  vigils,"  says  Beia,  "  he  secured  indeed  a  solid 
erudition  and  an  excellent  memory;  but  it  is  probable  he  at  the 
same  time  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  disease  fdyspepsia)  which 
occasioned  him  vaiiotu  ilinesso  in  afterlife,  and  at  last  brought 
upon  him  premature  death,"'  Bis  Mends  here  were  Melchior 
Wirimar,  a  German  achofdmuter  and  a  man  of  eicmplary 
scholarship  and  character,  Francois  Daniel,  Fran(>oiB  de  ConniB 
and   Nicolas   Duchemin;  to  Ibeie   his  earliest   letten   were 

From  Orleans  Calvin  went  lo  Bourga  in  the  autumn  of  1 519 
continue  his  studies  uThler  the  brilliant  Itslian,  Andrea  Aldati 
491.-TJ50),  whom  Francis  I.  bad  bvited  Into  France  and 
'   ■  '  •  ■       -     (ju,  university.  '' 


Daniel  w 


with  him. 


id  Wol. 


r  follow 


ilmar  Calvin  was  taught  Greek,  and  introduced  to  the  study  of 
New  Testament  in  the  original,  a  service  which  he  gratefully 
acknowledge!  in  one  of  his  printed  works.'  The  convenatjon  ol 
may  also  have  been  of  use  to  him  In  hie  coniideiation  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Retonnaiion,  which  were  now  beginning  to 
!  widely  diffused  through  France.  Twelve  yean  had  elapsed 
oce  Luihcr  had  published  his  these*  against  Indulgences — 
lelve  years  of  intense  eiciiement  and  aniious  discussion,  not 
Germany  only,  but  In  almost  all  the  adjaccrtt  countries.  In 
France  thete  had  not  been  as  yet  any  overt  revolt  against  the 
of  Some,  but  multitudes  were  in  sympathy  with  any 
to  improve  the' church  by  education,  by  purer  morals, 
by  better  preaching  and  by  a  return  to  the  primitive  and  un- 
iptcd  faiih.     ThoDgh  we  cannot  with  Beta  regard  Calvin  at 


thist 


preached  at  LignlJres  as  a  reformatory  Catholic  of  the  school  of 

evoid  of  cbronological  data  that  it  Is  extremely  difficult  la 
lis  religious  developmcntwith  any  certainty.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  at  least  up  to  r^^a  he  was  far  more  concerned 
.  classical  scholarship  than  about  religion. 
.  residence  at  Bourgei  was  cut  ahott  hy  the  death  of  hi) 
■  in  May  ijji.  Immediately  after  this  event  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  the  "  new  learning  "  wa*  now  at  length  ousting  the 
medieval  scholasticism  from  the  university.  He  lodged  in  the 
College  Forlet,  readmg  Greek  with  Pierre  Danis  and  beguim'ng 
"  'ccwvilh  Francois  ValaUe.  It  was  al  this  time  [April  15J1} 
Calvin  issued  his  first  publication,  a  commentary  ip  Latin  on 
Seneca's  tract  Dc  Cltmrnlia.  This  book  he  published  at  his  own 
Mt,  and  dedicated  to  Claude  HangeK,.  ahhot  of  St  £lai,  a 
lember  of  the  de  Montmor  family,  witfa  whom  Calvin  had  been 
■  Calv.  Prarf.  ad  CcnmciU.  in  Ptatmai.  , 
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u  fonnalr  thooght  thtt  CtMnpohlblMd  thii 


en  Uw  Piotntuls,  but  dure  u  uoUiitig  in  the  tiuCiie  ilielf  or  in 

Soon  after  the  publicstion  of  hii  fail  book  Cilvis  letuined 
to  Oileast,  when  he  itiyed  for  &  year,  peihapi  sgnin  mdinc 
U«,  Ukd  sIM  nndecided  u  to  hii  life'i  work.  He  visited  Noyon 
in  Aufiut  ISJ3.  ind  by  October  oi  the  ume  yac  wu  KlUed 
•gftin  in  Puit.  Here  ftnd  mm  his  destiny  bccajno  certain-  The 
Gonteivativfl  theology  wu  bccomjnf  divcredited^  and  huminiiU 
lih«  Jacquei  Lelivic  of  £upla  [Fiber  SUpulcnsii)  and  Ctnid 
Rouuel  vere  Eavoured  by  the  ccurt  under  the  influence  of 
Mar^ret  of  An^ultme,  queen  of  NavUTc  Bnd  liiter  of  Frandi  I. 
Calvin'*  old  friend,  Nicolai  Cop,  had  Juit  been  elected  rector  of 


the  in 


id  had  to 


if  All  SainCa.  The 
ipacd  by  Calvin) 
'ODB,  espedally  of 


in  tha  church  of  ilu 

oration  (cartainly  Influenced  but  hardly 
waa  ia  effect  a  defence  of  the  reformed  c 
the  doctrine  of  juitiflcation  by-  faith  alon 
between  April  15^3  aad  November  1533,  and  in  particular  to 
the  time  of  hii  Bccood  »joum  at  Orieani,  that  we  may  moal 
fitUn^y  aalgn  the  great  change  in  Calvin  which  he  deacriba 
{Fnuf.  ad  Piaimos;  opcia^ixEL  ai-14)  as  hia  "audden  con- 
veraion  "  and  attributes  to  direct  divine  egen^.  It  muit  have 
been  at  Icait  after  hia  Commentary  «i  Stneca'z  De  CicmcrUia 
that  hi*  heart  was  "  10  lubdoed  and  reduced  to  docility  that  in 
comparlion  with  hia  real  for  true  piety  he  regarded  all  other 
Itudjee  with  indifiereoce.  though  not  entirely  fonaking  them, 
Tliough  hinuell  a  beginner,  mimy  flocked  to  him  to  learn  the 
pure  doctrine,  and  he  began  to  seek  some  hiding-place  and  means 
of  withdrawal  from  people-"  This  indeed  wea  forced  upon  him, 
for  Cop*!  addreaa  was  more  than  the  conservative  pany  could 
bear,  and  Cop,  being  summoned  to  appear  before  the  parlcment 
of  Panf,'fQuiid  it  neccsaary,  as  be  failed  to  secun  the  aupport 
dlher  <A  the  king,  or  ol  the  univemity,  to  make  his  escape  to 
Bud.  An  attempt  was  st  iIk  same  time  made  to  sciie  Calvin, 
but,  being  forewarned  of  the  design  by  hia  fdends,  he  also  made 
Ida  escape.  His  room  in  the  CoUi^  Fortet,  however,  was 
searched,  and  his  books  and  papen  seiied,  to  the  frhminenc 
0  ol  his  fiieiuls.  whose  leltcii  were  found  in  hii 


X  desiring  both 
it  the  city  again  about  New 
f  Louis  Aa  llUet,  a  canon  of 
St  the  request  of  hii  host  he 


being  dropped,  soon 

•ecuiily  and  si^tude  for  study  he  1 

Yeatoi  I  sj^  and  became  the  guest 

the  othediiJ,  at  Angoulti 

prepared  some  short 

■urrounding  parishes,  and  read  in  public  to  the  people.     Here,  too 

[n  du  Tillet't  splendid  libiaiy,  he  begui  the  studies  which  resulted 

b  his  grenl  wDck,  the  IrulHnUi.  and  paid  a  visit  to  atac,  where 

the  venenble  Lclivre,  whose  revised  translation  of  the  Bible 

into  French  was  published  about  this  time,  was  spendllig  his  last 

years  under  the  kindly  are  of  Margaret  of  Navarre. 

Calvin  was  now  nearly  twenty-five  yean  of  age,  and  in  the 
ordinary  way  would  have  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  Up 
tiU  this  time  his  work  for  the  evangeiical  cause  was  not  so  much 
ihit  oi  the  public  preafhec  or  reformer  as  that  of  the  retiring 
but  influential  sch^ar  and  adviser.  Now,  however,  he  had  to 
decide  whether,  like  Roussel  and  other  of  his  friends,  be  should 
strive  to  combine  the  new  doctrines  with  a  poaitlon  In  the  old 
chureh,  o>  whether  be  ahould  definitely  break  away  Irom  Rome. 
His  miod  was  made  up,  and  on  the  4th  o[  May  be  resigned 
his  chaplaincy  at  Noyon  and  his  rectorship  at  Pont  r£v<que. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  OHinth  be  was  ureated  and  suflered 
two  short  terms  of  Impriatament,  the  charges  against  him 
being  not  strong  eDOugh  to  be  pressed.  He  seems  to  have 
gone  next  to  Parfa,  staying  perhaps  with  ftlennc  de  h 
Forge,  a  Pruteetant  merchant  who-  suSeitd  for  his  faith  In 
February  153  s<  To  Ibis  tltnebdongi  the  story  of  the  proposed 
meeting  between  Calvin  and  the  Spanish  nfomiB  Servetua. 
Catvin's  movements  at  lUs  time  are  difficult  to  trace,  but  be 
visited  both  Oileans  and  Pdtlen,  and  each  visit  marked  a  stage 
Jnhis 


The  Anabaptists  of  Geimany  had  spread  into  Fnaee,  ud 


Ileal  0. 


those  who  had  seceded  from  tlie  Church  of  Kome.  Amotig  other 
notions  which  ^Ixty  bad  imbibed  was  that  of  a  sleep  of  the  soul 
after  death.  To  Calvin  this  notion  appeared  so  peraidous  that 
he  composed  a  treatise  in  refutation  of  It,  nnder  the  title  ol 
Piydupmmyclaa.  Hie  preface  to  thia  treatise  is  datod  Otleana 
ISM,  but  it  was  not  printed  tiU  rj4>-  In  it  he  chiefly  dwelk 
upon  the  evidence  from  Scripture  in  fivour  of  the  belief  that  the 
soul  retains  Its  intelligent  aonsdousness  after  ill  separation  from 
the  body — passing  by  questions  of  philosophical  speojlsiion,  as 
tendmg  on  such  s  subject  only  to  minister  to  an  idle  cnrio^ty. 
At  Foltlen  Cslvin  gathered  tound  him  a  company  of  cultured 
and  gentle  men  whom  In  private  Intercourse  be  iiifloenced 
considersbly.  Here  too  in  a  gn:*to  near  the  town  he  for  tbe  first 
time  celebrated  the  communion  in  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
France,  using  a  piece  of  the  rock  as  a  lahle- 

The  year  r  S3*  was  thus  decisive  [or  Calvin.  From  this  lime 
forward  his  influence  became  supreme,  and  sll  who  liad  accepted 
iho  reformed  doctrines  in  France  turned  Er»  him  for  counsel  stid 
Inatructloa,  attracted  not  only  by  his  power  aa  a  teacher,  but 
■till  more,  perhaps  because  they  saw  In  him  so  full  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  life  according  to  the  evangtlicsl  model. 
Kenan,  no  prejudiced  judge,  pronounces  hJm  "  the  tDOit  Christian 
man  of  his  time,"  and  attributes  to  this  Us  success  as  s  refonner. 
Certain  it  is  that  already  he  had  become  cocsthcudus  as  a  prophet 
of  the  new  religion;  his  life  was  in  dapger,  and  he  was  obli^  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  In  company  with  hia  tiiend  Louis  da 
Tillet,  whom  he  had  again  gone  to  Angoul£me  to  visit,  be  set  out 
forBasct.  Onthcirwayihey  were  robbed  by  one  of  their  servants, 
and  it  was  only  by  borrowing  len  crowns  from  thefr  other 
servant  that  they  were  enabled  to  get  10  Stmssbnrg,  and  thenco 
to  BaseL  Here  Calvin  wu  welcomed  by  the  band  of  scholail 
and  tlieologianswho  had  conspired  to  make  that  dty  the  Athens 
of  SwitEcrland,  and  especially  by  Oswald  Myconlus,  the  chief 
pastor,  Pierre  Virel  and  Heuirich  BuIIinger.  Under  Uie  aupict» 
and  guidance  of  Sebutlaii  MUDSler,  Calvin  now  gave  himaclf  to 
the  study  of  Hebrew. 

Francis  I.,  desirous  10  coniimie  the  supprestioo  tA  the  Protcat- 
ants  but  aniious,  because  of  his  strife  with  Charles  V.,  not  Is 
break  with  the  Froteslint  prince*  of  Garoany,  instructed  hia 
ambassador  to  assure  these  princes  that  it  was  only  aguiuEt 
Anabaptists,  and  other  panics  who  csiled  in  quation  all  civil 
magistracy,  tha  t  his  severities  were  cxetdscd.  Calvin,  indignant 
at  the  calumny  which  was  thus  cast  upon  the  reformed  party  in 
France,  hastily  prepanrd  for  tbe  press  his  fnililiila  tf  Ilu  Ckriiliait 
Stlifian,  which  he  published  "  first  that  I  might  vindicate  from 
unjust  affront  my  bnlhren  wbose  death  wu  piedoiu  in  the  sight 
ol  the  Loid,  and,  neit,  thai  some  sorrow  and  amiety  should  move 
(orelgti  peoples,  since  the  same  suSerings  Ihieatencd  many." 
The  work  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  and  Calvin  says  he  wrote  it 
in  Latin  that  it  might  find  access  to  the  learned  In  ail  lands.' 
Soon  af  to  it  appeared  be  set  about  translating  it  into  French,  as 
hehimselfatteitsiaaletter  daledOcloberiufi-  This  sets  at 
rest  a  question,  at  one  time  much  igiinicd.  whether  the  book 
appeared  first  in  French  or  in  Ijilin.  Tbe  earliest  Freocb  edition 
known  is  that  of  1540,  and  thia  was  after  tlie  work  had  been  much 
enlarged,  and  several  Latin  editions  had  appeared.  In  Its  first 
form  the  work  consisted  of  oidy  six  chapten,  and  was  intended 
merely  as  a  brief  manual  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  chapten 
follow  a  traditional  scheme  of  religious  teaching:  [1}  The  Law, 
(aa  In  the  Ten  Words),  (j)  Faith  (u  in  the  Aposdes'  Creed) 
(3)  Prayer,  (4)  the  Saetttnents;  to  these  were  added  [j)  Falsa 
Sacraments,  (6)  Christian  liberty,  ecdesiasiical  power  sod  civil 

polemical  than  tbe  eaiiier  ones.  His  indebtedness  to  Luther  ia 
of  course  great,  but  hia  spiritual  kinship  with  Martin  Bucer  of 

cJ  514  pages,  and  6  paget  of  index. 

H  of  Thamai  Flatiei  lad  Balthaiar 
The 


Lanus  in  March  r^.  and  «ai  pubEiEhed  by  jDhaon  Oporin. 

dedicauxy  pirface  u  dated  ijid  Auruit  rji;.    It  ia  a  maattip 

of  apolottlK  iilenture.    See  W.  VAlker,  Jiilai  Calrim,  ija  f.. 


maatspia 


Dtlm  medievil  sdiaolj 
vioDymoialy,  the  author  ha.ving,  as 
view  beyond  iumishing  a  atatemcal  o 
Protestants,  whom  he  saw  crueily  cut  to  pieces  by  impious  ud 
perfidions  court  parautes-^  In  this  work»  (hough  produced  wbea 
ths  lutlwr  was  only  twenty-sii  yan  of  age,  we  find  a  complete 
ouUine  of  Ihe  Caiviaiit  thtological  syvem.  In  none  of  the  later 
editions,  nor  in  any  of  his  later  woiks  do  we  find  reason  to  believe 
that  he  ever  chu£cd  his  viem  on  any  e»cDlial  point  from  what 
they  were  at  the  period  of  its  fint  publicition.  Such  an  instance 
of  DuCuTjty  of  mind  and  of  opinion  at  so  early  an  age  would  be 
reciark*Ue  under  any  cireumstucesi  but  in  Calvin's  case  it  is 
rendemi  peniUvly  so  by  the  shortness  of  the  lime  which  had 
elspsEd  since  he  em  hiinself  to  thcohigical  studies.  It  may  be 
doubted  ah/a  if  the  histoty  of  htCAiure  preacDis  us  with  another 
instance  of  i  book  wriittB  at  sn  early  an  ige,  which  has  cietcised 
nch  a  prodi^Dus  influenu  upon  the  opinions  and  practiced  both 
of  contanporafies  and  of  pofitcrity. 

After  a  short  visit  (April  1 536)  to  tiu  court  of  R«i^,  duchc&s 
of  Ferrara  ((ousin  to  Margaret  of  Navarre),  which  at  that  linK 
.  to  BcvcraJ  learned  and  pious  fugitives  fmin 
retumod  tfirough  Basel  10  France  to  a^ange 
his  aQairs  ixfore  finally  taking  faiewdl  of  his  native  country, 

snsequence  of  tlie  war 
'h  Strassburg  by  the 


afforded  ai 


study.  But  being  una' 
rancis  I.  and  Charles  t 
Dute,  he  with  hi 


to  Lyuns  and  so  to  Geneva,  making 
for  Basel.    In  Geneva  liis progress  wasarrested,  and  his  resolution 

what  he  calls  the  "  fonnidahleobtKlalion  "  of  Cuillaume  Farel,< 
After  many  Ettuggia  and  no  imall  suSering,  this  enogetic  spirit 
had  aucceeded  in  [Wanting  the  evangelical  standard  at  fiencva; 
and  aniioiia  to  secure  the  aid  of  such  anianaBCalvin,heentreate(I 
him  otj  his  arrival  tn  relinquish  his  design  of  going  farthor^  and  to 
derote  hunKlf  to  the  ivork  in  that  city.  Calvin  at  fint  declined, 
alleging  aa  an  etcuse  his  need  of  securing  more  time  for  personal 
ement,  but  ultimately,  believing  that  he  was  divinely 
a  this  task  and  that  "  God  had  stretched  forth  His  hand 


L  August  1 53li.    He  at 


Cneva.  He  hurrio 
rctuiBed  to  Geneva 
pound  the  ^istles  of 

about  a  year  was  also  ewctca  preacner  oy  me  magisiraiQ  wiin 
the  consent  of  the  pecfile,  an  office  which  he  would  not  accept 
until  it  had  been  rii>eat«ily  pressed  upon  him.  Hii  services 
seem  to  have  been  reDdcnd  for  aonie  lime  gratuitously,  for  in 
February  1537  there  la  an  entry  in  the  city  registers  to  the  effect 
that  six  crowns  had  been  voted  to  him,  "  since  he  has  as  yet 
hardly  received  anything." 

Calvin  was  in  his  iwenty-dghth  year  wheo  ba  was  thus 
constrained  to  settle  at  Cflievs;  and  in  this  dty  the  rest  of  his 
life,  with  the  eio^ition  of  a  brief  interval,  was  spent.  The  post 
to  which  he  was  thus  called  was  not  an  easy  one.  Tliough  the 
people  of  Geneva  had  cast  off  the  obedience  of  Rome,  it  was 
largely  a  political  revolt  a^mst  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  they  were 
still  (says  Beza)  ''  but  very  imperfectly  enlightened  in  divine 
knowledge;  they  had  as  yet  hardly  emerged  from  the  £lth  of  the 
papacy.'"  This  laid  them 
fanatical  teachers,  whom  thi 
Reformation  had  called  forth. 
tk  rear  of  the  reforming  bw 
tesolling.  Cal^ 
statement  of  Christian  doctrine  1 


Co  aa  the  confession  of  their  faith— a  procei 
h,  tbcnigh  not  in  accordance  with  modem  notions  of  the  bei 
of  atafalishioK  men  in  the  faith,  was  gom  through.  Calvi 
OS, "  Kith  moch  ntitfaction."  As  the  people  took  this  oat 
>  Pntf.  ai  Pnam-i.  '  IHd. 

•  Bsa.  Vil.  Cabi.  on.  lS3i- 
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in  the  capacity  of  ciliiew,  we  may  ice  hen  the  basb  laid  for  that 

theocimtic  system  which  subsequently  became  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic ol  the  Genevan  polity.  Deeply  convinced  of  the  unport- 
anco  of  education  for  the  young,  Calvin  and  his  coadjutors  were 
solicitous  toestablish  schools  throughout  the  dty,  and  toenfoiee 
on  parents  the  sendinjf  of  Ibejr  children  to  them;  and  as  he  had 
no  faith  in  education  apait  from  religjooa  training,  he  draw  up  a 
catochisra  of  Christian  doctrine  which  the  children  had  to  teani 
whilst  they  were  receiving  secular  instruction.  Of  the  troubles 
which  arose  from  fanatical  teachers,  the  chief  proceeded  from 
the  ellorts  of  the  Anabaptists;  a  public  disputation  was  held  on 
the  i6th  and  17th  of  Much  IJ37,  and  10  eidted  the  populace 
that  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  atoppcd  it,  declared  the 
Anabaptisia  vanquished  and  diove  them  from  the  city.  About 
the  Hmc  lime  also,  the  peace  of  Calvin  and  bis  friends  was  much 
disturbed  and  their  work  inlennpted  by  Pietre  Caioli,  anothn 
native  of  notthem  France,  who,  though  a  man  of  loose  principle 
and  belief,  had  been  appointed  chief  pastor  at  Lausanne  and  wai 
discrediting  the  good  work  done  by  Pierre  Vliet  in  that  dty, 
Calvin  went  to  Vircl's  aid  and  brought  Caroli  befoR  the  com- 
missioners ctf  Bern  on  a  charge  of  advocating  prayers  for  the  dead 
as  a  means  of  their  earlier  resurrection.  Caroli  brought  a 
caunter<harge  against  the  Geneva  divines  of  Sabellianiam  and 
AriabLsm,  because  they  would  not  enforce  the  Athaiuaian  creed, 
and  hod  not  used  the  words  "  Trinity  "  and  "  Person  "  in  the 
confession  they  bad  drawn  up.  It  was  a  struggle  between  the 
ighgoing  humanistic  reformer  who  drew  his  creed  soldy 


if  God" 


1  the 


a  synod  hdd  at  Bem  the  matter  was  fully  discussed,  when  a 
verdict  was  given  in  fsvour  of  the  Geneva  divines,  and  Caroli 
deposed  from  hia  office  and  banl^ed.    He  rrtumed  ID  Fjimco, 

passing  to  and  from  tiie  old  faith  and  the  new.  lliua  ended  aix 
affair  which  seems  to  have  occasioned  Calvin  much  more  uneaai- 
neas  thL-i  the  chaiacter  of  his  assailant,  and  the  manifest  false- 
hood of  the  charge  brought  against  him,  would  seem  to  justify. 
TWO  brief  anti-Ronuioisl  tracts,  one  entitled  De  Jxpaidii 
impiamm  vtctis,  the  other  Dt  aatdaUc  fopaii  adjiiiaido,  were 
also  published  tariy  in  this  yeat. 

Hardly  was  the  affair  of  Caioll  settkd,  when  new  and  severer 
trial)  came  upon  the  Genevan  Reformeis.  The  austere  sIm- 
pHciiy  of  the  riioal  which  Faiel  had  introduced,  and  to  which 
Calvin  had  confomiAl;  the  strictness  with  which  Iheministen 
sought  to  enforce  not  only  the  laws  of  infnalily,  but  certain 
sumptuary  regulations  respecting  the  dress  and  mode  of  living 
of  the  citizens;  and  their  detenninadon  in  spiritual  matters 


party  atrife  Calvin  perhaps  showed  m 


He  I 


to  ad- 


bread,  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  iJjS,  declined  to  do  so  at  all 
because  of  the  popular  tumult-  For  this  they  were  banished 
from  the  city.  They  went  £rsl  to  Bem,  and  soon  after  to 
ZOrich,  where  a  synod  of  the  Swiss  pastors  had  been  convened. 
Before  this  aasembly  they  pleaded  thcit  cvuse,  and  stated  what 
were  the  points  on  which  (hey  wAe  prepared  to  io^t  as  needful 
for  the  proper  discipline  of  the  church.  They  decliied  that  they 
would  yield  in  the  matter  of  ceremonies  »  far  aa  to  employ  un- 
leavened bread  in  the  eucharist,  to  use  fonts  in  baptism,  and  Co 
allow  festival  days,  provided  the  people  :   '  ' 


s  after 


.  These  Calvin  re- 
«,  provided  the  tnagistratcs  did 
t>y  seeking  to  enforce  them;  and 
inccde  them,  because  he  hoped 

established  by  Fard  at  Geneva. 


ET  of  elders  chosen  by  the  couaril,  in 


CDnjuncIioD  with  the  dttgy — tlul  otdn  ihould  be  otBCrvfd 
the  jidniasion  of  pceAchera — And  Out  only  the  cleE^y  should 
officiAtc  in  orduu  tian  by  Ihfi  laying  an  of  baQds.      It  wit  propoaed 
iltcaicondudvelothewellsicof thcchuich.Ihil  ' 
of  tint  Lord's  Supper  ihould  be  admlniilered 


oath,  I 


lionsl  si 


pulms  should  be  practised  in  the  chunJies,    On  these 
synod  interceded  with  the  Genevese  to  restore  Ibeir  pnstois; 
but  throo^  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  BenuK  (especialLy 
Peter  Kunti,  the  pastor  ol  that  city)  this  vis  fiustisted,  ani' 
secnnd  edict  of  banishment  vas  the  only  lesponse- 

Cilvin  and  Farcl  betook  themselves,  undei  Ihne  clicunutanc 
Id  Bate],  where  they  soon  after  sepanted,  Finl  to  go  to  Nc 
chllel  and  Calvin  to  StrassbuiR.  At  the  btter  pbce  Call 
Raided  till  the  autumn  of  iM'i  occupying  himself  paitly 
li  tenry  exertions,  partly  la  a  preacher  and  eEpedally  nn  oisani: 
in  the  Fnnch  church,  aod  partly  u  a  leciunr  on  Ibeology. 
These  yean  were  not  the  leut  valuable  in  hit  eiperiet 
'  rd  Giaiica  V.'s  coofeience  on  Christian 


as  the  companion  oi  6i 


LlHagcna 
aiy  ni  :i[rassDurg.  He 
bfirg,  where  he  deepened  h: 


a  Worm 


:r,  and  in  the  foUoWing  yej 


a  f rielidship  which  lasted  th 


IS  the  delegate  iro 
■  the  diet.  a(  " 
with  Meli 


inifold  ei 


eriod  of  hit  life  that  we  owe  a  revised  > 
tiiiiala,  hla  CBmrntnlary  en  Ut  Efiiilc 
is  Tnui  ait  till  loH'i  Supfrr.    Notnitlutand- 


lU,  he  fo 


trnderer  affectiai 
.burg  that  he  mamcd,  in  August  1540,  Idelelte  de  Bure,  the 

from  Anabaptism.     In  her  Calvin  found,  to  use  bb  om  words, 

■mid  his  manifold  Jaboun and  frequent  iniiiniitiei.  Studied  in 
1549.  to  the  great  grief  of  her  husband,  who  never  ceased  to 
mourn  her  loss.  Their  otily  child  Jacquei,  bom  on  the  28th  of 
July  1541,  lived  only  a  few  days. 

JDuiing  Calvin's  absence  disorder  and  irreligion  had  prevailed 
in  Geneva.  Aa  attempt  was  made  by  Cardinal  Jacopo  Sadoleto 
(j4T7-i54T),  bishop  of  Carpentns,  to  take  advatiUgc  of  this  so 

been  consulted  by  those  ol  Geneva,  completely  frustrated,  by 
writing  such  a  reply  to  the  letter  whidi  the  bishop  had  addressed 
to  the  Genevese,  as  eonsliained  him  to  desist  from  all  further 
efforts.  The  letter  had  mois  than  a  local  or  lenpoiaty  reference. 
It  was  a  popnlar  yet  thoroughgoing  defence  of  the  whole  Prolest- 
ant  poiition,  pe[ha[K  the  bat  apologia  for  the  RefDimalion  that 


IhGenei 


.    Uese 


I  by  addres 


It  he  V 


,  still  al 


ishuig  1 1 


>mfort 


IS  received  niih 


m  of  the  Bible  into 
name,  but  is  reality  only  revised  and  corret 

return.  Those  who  had  driven  him  from 
lost  power  and  olSce.  Farcl  worked  uncea 
After  much  heailation,  for  Strassburg  hai 
yielded  and  returned  to  Geneva,  where  bt 
the  utnuit  enthusiasm  (September  ij,  IJ41 
bis  wotk  with  a  £rm  determination  to  can 
whidi  he  had  originally  purposed,  and  to  set 
that  form  of  church  polity  wbich  be  hac 
during  his  residence  at  Slnuburg.    He  a 


by  the  Neuchltelois,  and  Viret.  soon  after  Calvin's  tetuni,  n 
moved  to  Lausanne.  His  duties  were  thus  rendered  ejceedingi 
onerous,  and  hii  labour  became  excessive.  Besides  prcachin 
every  day  in  each  alternate  week,  he  taught  theology  Ihice  da; 
In  the  week,  attended  weekly  meetings  of  his  couiiloiy,  rea 
a  week  hi  Ibe  coofRptiaB,  carried  on  a 


^nenuve  ooneipondence  on  a  nult^idty  ot  ndijeeu,  pnputd 
ammentirie*  on  the  boolis  of  Scripture,  and  vai  engaged 
epeitedly  in  controversy  wilb  the  opponenti  of  bis  opinions. 
'  I  have  not  lime,"  be  writes  to  a  friend,  "  to  look  out  of  my 
Hiuse  at  the  blessed  sun,  and  if  things  continue  thus  I  shall 
brgct  what  sort  of  appearance  it  has.    When  I  have  settled  my 

night  is  spent  without  any  offering  of 


after  his 
sand  CO 


to  Gene' 
,  and  wi 


sleep  being  brought  to 
It  is  only  necessar 
Calvin's  li" 


negotiatioiis  nilb  Bern  ibat  issued  in  the  treaty  of  Febniiry 
1544.  Of  the  controversies  in  which  he  embariud,  one  of  the 
most  important  vai  that  in  which  he  defended  bis  doclrina 
concerning  predestination  and  electton.  Hit  Ertt  antagonin  on 
this  head  was  Albert  Pighiua,  a  RoraaniK,  who,  resuming  the 

will,  violently  attacked  Calvin  for  the  views  be  bad  eiptessed 
nn  that  subject.  Calvin  replied  to  him  in  a  work  publisfaed 
in  t543,  in  which  he  defends  bis  own  pinions  at  length,  both 
by  general  reasoning  and  by  an  anxal  to  both  Saipture- 
and  the  Fathers,  especially  Augustine,  So  potent  were  hit 
reasoning  that  Pighius,  though  owing  nothing  to  the  gentienesi 
or  courtesy  of  Calvin,  was  led  to  embtice  bis  views.  A  stUl  more 
veiatious  and  piolractrd  coniKrveny  on  the  same  subject  arose 
in  1551.  Jenme  Herma  Bolsec,  a  Carmelite  friar,  having 
lennunced  Romanism,  had  Bed  from  Fnnce  to  Veigy,  a  villaga 
"  tised  as  a  physician.    Being  a  cealous 
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public  c< 


ibeldeacbFriday.  Calviorepbed  with  much  vehtmeiKe, 
aadbnugiittbenialterbefotEthecivilautboriliet.  Thecoundl 
were  at  a  hw  which  couik  to  take;  not  that  Ibey  doubled  which 
of  the  ditpulanta  was  right,  foe  tbey^l  behl  by  the  views  of 
Calvin,  but  they  were  unable  Id  determine  to  what  extent  and 
in  which  way  Bolsec  should  be  punished  for  his  betety.  The 
question  was  submitted  to  the  churches  at  Basel,  Bern,  Ztiricb 
and  Neuchitel,  but  tbey  also,  to  Calvin's  disappointment,  were 
divided  in  their  judgment,  some  counselling  severity,  others 
gentle  measures, 
he  ultimately  rejc 
avenged  hinaelf 
Calvin.  Another 
Caslellio  (tsis-iJ 
scholar  of  real  dis 

criticized  the  inspii 

inlerpieUtion  of  the  clause  "be  descended  into  heU."  Tbc 
bitterness  thus  aroused  developed  into  lifelong  enmity.  During 
all  this  time  also  the  less  strict  party,  in  the  city  and  in  ihc 
council  did  not  cease  to  baity  the  lelonner. 

But  Ibe  most  memorable  of  all  the  conliDveisies  b  which 
Calvin  was  engaged  ns  that  into  which  be  was  brought  in  1553 
with  Michael  Servetus  ((.•.).  Alter  many  wanderings,  and 
after  having  been  coruiemned  to  death  for  her^y  at  Vienner 
to  make  bis  escape,  Scrvetua 
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The  charge  of  blasphemy  was  fountlcd  on  certain 
Its  in  a  book  published  by  him  in  issi,  entitled  Cbriili- 
tiililiaiii,  in  which  be  animadverted  on  the  Catholic 
of  the  Trinity,  and  advanced  sentiments  strongly 
g  of  Pantheism,  The  story  of  his  trial  is  told  elsewhere 
SovEins),  but  It  must  be  noted  here  that  the  struggle 
ithing  more  than  a  doctrinal  one.  The  cause  of  Setvctus 
:n  up  by  Calvin's  Genevan  foes  headed  by  Pbilibert 
:t,  and  became  a  test  ol  the  relative  strength  of  the  rival 
id  of  the  permanence  af  Calvin's  control.  That  Calvin 
iiled  by  peiwnal  spite  and  aninxnity  against  SetvetuI 

may  be  open  to  discussion;  we  have  his  own  express 

declaritlon  thai,  alter  Scrvetui  wat  coDvicted,  h*  wed  bo 


ntgeaty  that  he  ihouM  be  pot  to  doth,  tad  M  their  Uit  Inter-    i 
view  he  told  Scrveiuj  that  he  never  had  avenged  private  injuHei,    i 
And  assured  him  that  if  he  «Qidd  repent  H  would  not  be  his  f 
if  all  the  pious  did  not  give  him  Iheir  haiuk.'    There  is  the 
■tso  Uut  Calvia  used  his  endeavour  Id  have  the  uatena  w 
had  been  proDounccd  against  Servetus  mitigated,  death  by    i 
burning  being  regarded  by  him  as  an.  "  atrocity/'  for 
tousbt  to  labslitule  death  by  Che  swoid,<    It  <an 
durxed  ajainst  Calvin  in  this  matter  that  he  look  the 
in  brin^g  on  the  trial  of  Servetus,  that  as  his  accusi 
■ecuted  thp  suit  against  him  with  undue  severity,  and  that  he    i 
approved  the  eentence  which  condcmiwd  Servetus  to  deatl 
When,  however,  it  is  remembered  thai  the  unanimous  decision  ( 
tbeSwissdiurdiaand  of  the  Swiss  sUte  governments  Has  th> 
Scrvetns  deserved  to  diej  that  the  general  voice  of  Chnslendom 
■ru  in  (avsur  of  this;  that  even  such  a  man  as  Melan 
ftffirmed  the  justice  of  the  sentence ; '  that  an  eminent  English 
divine  of  the  ncit  age  should  declare  the  process  against  him 
"  juaE  and  hoaourable," '  and  that  only  a  few  voices  here  and 
t]iei«  wen  at  tba  time  raised  against  it,  many  will  be  ready  to 
■crept  ttie  judgment  of  Coleridge,  that  the  death  of  Servetus  was 
not  "  Calvin's  guilt  espedaEEy,  but  the  comnjon  opprobrium  of 
all  Europeiu  Chrijlendom."' 

Calvin  was  also  involved  in  a  protracted  and  somewhat  veaing 
dispute  with  (be  Lutherans  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
ended  in^the separation  of  the  evangelical  party  into  the  two  great 
sections  of  Lutherans  and  Reformed,— the  former  holding  that  in 
the  eiicharist  the  body  and  biood  of  Christ  are  objectively  and 
CODSubstancinlly  present,  and  so  arc  actually  partaken  of  by  the 

of  the  body  and  biood  of  Chriit,  and  consequently  only  a  spiritual 
participation  thereof '  tfuougb  faith.  In  addition  to  these 
contnveniei  on  point)  of  faith,  he  was  for  many  years  greatly 
disquieted,  and  some  times  even  endangered,  by  the  opposition 
offered  by  the  libertine  patty  in  Geneva  to  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline  which  he  had  established  there.  His  system  of  church 
polity  was  essentially  theocialic;  il  assumed  that  every  member 
of  the  state  was  also  under  the  discipline  of  the  church;  and  he 
asserted  that  the  right  of  cierdsing  this  discipline  was  vested 
delusively  in  the  consistory  oc  body  of  piencbera  and  elders. 
His  attempts  to  carry  out  these  views  brought  him  into  collision 
both  with  the  authorities  and  with  the  p<qiulace, — the  latter 
being  not  unnaturally  restive  under  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
tbor  liberty  by  the  vigorous  ayslens  of  church  discipline,  and  the 
[ormer  being  inclined  to  retain  In  their  own  hands  a  portion  of 
that  power  in  things  spiritual  which  Calvin  was  bent  on  placing 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  chujch  rulers.  Ilil  dauntless 
cou  rage,  his  perseverance ,  and  his  earnestness  a  t  length  prevaUcd, 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction,  before  he  died,  o(  seeing  his  favourite 
system  of  cbuich  polity  Ennly  established,  not  only  at  Geneva, 
but  in  other  patts  of  Switzerland,  and  of  knowing  that  it  had  been 
adopted  substantially  by  the  Reformers  in  Fra.nce  and  Scotland. 
The  men  wham  he  trained  at  Geneva  carried  his  principles  into 
almost  every  country  In  Europe,  and  in  varymg  degree  the^e 
principles  did  much  far  tlie  cause  of  civil  liberty.'  Nor  was  it 
only  in  religious  matters  that  Calvin  busied  himself;  nothing 
was  indifferent  to  him  that  concerned  the  welfare  and  good  order 
of  the  state  or  the  advanuge  of  its  citizens.  His  work  embraced 
everything;  he  was  coniulted  on  every  affair,  great  and  small, 
that  came  before  the  council,— on  questions  of  law,  police, 
economy,  tnde,  and  manufactures,  no  less  than  on  questions  of 
doctrine  and  church  polity.  To  him  the  city  owed  her  trade  in 
tlolhs  and  velvets,  from  which  so  much  wealth  accrued  lo  her 
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with  Jfamanjin  1540  and  ended  with /drtiui  in  IJ64,    In  rjsS- 
i5Sg  also,  though  in  veiy  ill  health,  be  finally  perfected  the 

The  incessant  and  eihaustiug  labours  lo  which  Calvin  gave 
himself  could  not  but  tell  on  his  (ragUe  constitution.  Amid 
many  suHeringi,  however,  and  frequent  attacks  of  lickness,  he 
manfully  pursued  his  anirse;  nnt  was  it  till  his  frail  bod/,  torn 
by  many  and  painful  diseases  —  fever,  asthma,  stone,  and  gout, 
the  fruits  for  the  nHBl  part  of  his  sedentary  habits  and  unciasintf 
[ly — bad,  as  it  weie,  fallen  to  pieces  around  him,  t 
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inger  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  Jn  the  n 
.is  sufferings,  however,  his  leal  and  energy  kept  him  in 
inual  occupation;  when  eipostulated  with  for  such  un- 
Hiable  toil,  be  replied,  "  Would  you  that  the  Lord  should 
me  idle  when  He  comes?"  After  he  had  retired  from 
Jc  labours  be  lingered  for  some  months,  enduring  the  severest 
Ly  Without  a  murmur,  and  cheerfully  attending  to  all  the 
Es  of  a  private  lund  which  his  diseases  left  him  strength  to 

discharge.  On  the  ijlhof  Aprilhe  nude  his  will,  on  the  17th  he 
ived  the  Little  Council,  and  on  the  iSth  the  Genevan 
isters,  in  his  sick-room;  on  the  :nd  of  May  he  wrote  his  last 
ir— to  his  old  conirade  Fnrel,  who  hastened  from  Neucbfttel 
K  hJm  once  again.    He  spent  much  time  in  prxyer  and  died 

quietly,  in  the  srRis  of  his  faithful  friend  Theodore  Beia,  on  the 
iIngafIhe>7thorMay,inthc£fty-BllhyeBrofhisage.    The 
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.  very  keen  power  of  observation.  He 
.imply,  directly,  but  with  great  weight, 
nces  but  few  close  friends.  His  privaM 
/  with  his  public  reputation  and  position, 
d  irritable,  he  was  at  the  same  lime 
ful,  and  steadfast;  be  never  deserted  a 
ir  advantage  of  an  antagonist;  and  on 
rould  be  cheerful  and  even  facetious 
God  gave  him,"  said  the  Little  Council 
ctet  of  gieai  majesty."    "  1  have  been  « 
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CALVINISTIC  METHODISTS 


•uuplc  tA  the  Ifc  Mid  dettb  <A  tlw  Chriniin,  luch  u  it  wiU  not 
be  my  to  dcpicciatE.  iiich  u  it  *Hll  be  diBicult  la  cmultic," 

Though  Calvin  built  hit  thcokigy  on  the  fotindalioii)  bid  by 
earlier  refomen,  and  npeciiiry  by  Luthn-  tnd  Bucr,  hi)  peculiar 
fiTu  ol  learning,  of  logic  and  of  nyle  made  him  prc-eminenily  the 
tbooloitian  ol  tFie  imr  rrliBion.  The  lollowiiii  may  be  reiaided  at 
hii  cluractduiic  tenets,  though  not  all  are  peculiar  to  him, 

Thr  dominant  thought  U  the  In6nj(e  and  tranacendcnl  Hvereignty 
of  God,  to  linow  vhom  it  the  tupreme  end  ot  human  endeavour. 
God  i>  made  knovn  to  man  eapecially  by  the  Scripturea,  whoae 
vrilen  "ere  "  Hire  and  aulkentic  anunuenma  o(  the  Holy  Spirit." 
To  the  Spirit  tpealung  ihiiein  the  Si^i-iUiunined  >oul  ol  man 
niaktt  retpontt  While  Cod  i>  the  loum  cj  all  food,  nun  ai  ■ 
tinner  It  guilty  and  comipl.    The  Hut  man  wu  made  in  the  image 

•anctity.  From  Ihii  iiale  Adam  fell,  and  in  hit  fall  involved  the 
irhok  liuman  race  di^nded  from  him.  Hence  depravity  and 
coiTuniion.  dillutcd  Ihnnifh  all  pani  of  the  loul,  allacfi  to  all  men, 
and  thii  fint  makei  then  obnaiioui  lo  the  anier  of  God,  and  then 
comet  forth  In  worki  which  the  Scripture  caUt  vorkt  of  the  Seih 
(GeL  V.  19).  Thui  all  an  held  vitiated  and  prrverled  in  all  pant 
ol  their  nature,  and  on  account  of  auch  comipllon  detervedly  con- 
demned before  God.  by  whom  nothing  it  accepted  lave  cighlcouineii 
innocence,  and  purity.  NotiiihatabemgbouodloraoolheT'ioflencB; 

onnelvei  innoccnl  and  bbinKlcM,  bear  the  fault  of  hii  olFcnce.  but 

frettion.  heiiuidiohave  bound  ui.  From  htm.  howrver.  not  only 
hat  puniiliRKnt  overuben  ui.  but  a  peililencc  inxiUcd  from  him 
roideiinui,  to  which  nuniihment  it  jutlly  due.  Thuaeven  infanti. 
whilit  they  bring  their  own  condemoallon  with  them  fnm  their 
molher'i  womb,  air  bound  not  by  annlbet't  but  by  their  own  fault. 
For  though  they  have  not  yet  bmught  forth  the  fruitt  of  Iheit 
Iniquity,  they  have  the  lecd  ihui  up  in  them;  nay.  their  whole  nature 
iaa  BOTE  of  H¥d  of  tin,  tbercTore  it  cannnt  but  be  hateful  and  abomin- 
able 10  Cod  [ItilH.  bk.  iL  ch.  i.  KCI.  «). 

penon.  Thui  incarnate  He  toolc  nn  Him  the  oAices  ol  pfophel, 
pfiesi  and  king,  and  by  Hii  humiliation,  obedience  and  lUlTeiing  unto 
death,  followed  by  Hi>  leiurreclion  and  aiceniian  to  heaven.  He 
hai  perfected  Hit  wnrk  anil  fulhlled  all  that  wa>  required  in  a 
trdeener  of  men,  to  that  it  It  truly  affirmed  that  He  hat  merited 
fdr  man  the  grace  nftalvatkm  (bk.  il.  eh.  ijri?).  But  until  a  man 
■  in  lome  amy  really  united  to  Chrtit  an  at  to  partake  of  Him.  the 
bcnehl*  of  Chriil't  work  cannot  be  aiuined  by  him.  Nnw  it  it  1^ 
the  iccret  and  fpecial  operation  of  the  Holv  SpMt  that  men  are 
united  to  Christ  and  made  membcn  of  Hit  body.  Through  laitb. 
which  it  a  nnn  and  certain  coEnitibn  of  the  divine  benevoleitce 
towardi  ut  founded  on  the  truth  of  the  gncioui  riromite  in  Chriit, 
men  ate  by  the  operalion  of  the  Spirit  united  to  Chriil  and  are  made 
partaken  of  Kit  death  and  reiucreciion,  to  that  the  old  man  i> 
crucified  with  Him  and  they  arc  railed  loa  new  life.a  life  of  righteout- 
neta  and  holineu.  Thui  joined  to  Oirin  the  believer  haa  life  in 
Him  and  knowt  that  he  it  laved.  havii«  tbn  wilpem  of  the  Spirit 
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rer  from  Chritt  no  lea  ^n  juitification :  the  two 
nnt  lo  be  confounded,  but  ncitlier  ore  they  10  be  " 
atiunnce  which  the  believer  hai  of  talvation 
I  the  aperttion  and  witnett  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
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God  hat  ehottn  (o  life  He  cllectualh  calli  lo ,—, 

■re  kept  by  Him  in  pngfenive  faiik  and  hotinen  unto  the  end 
(bk.  ill.  ^i»i).  Theatemalmeantoraldiby  wh>chGodunit< 
men  into  the  (cUowihip  of  ChriM.  and  tustaina  and  adrancei  Ihoi 
who  believe,  arc  the  church  and  itt  ordiiutncet.  etpecially  the  lacn 
■nenta  The  church  univenat  is  the  multitude  nihcied  Imm  diveri 
It,  which  though  divided  by  dislatKe  of  time  and  place,  agn 
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putt  lorlh  the  cRicacy  ol  His  Spirit  whereby  He  fulBIt  whai  He 
promiset.  In  the  m^Etcry  of  the  Supper  Christ  it  truly  eihibiled 
to  ut  by  the  tymbols  of  bread  and  winciandio  Hit  body  and  blood, 
in  which  He  fullillcd  all  obedience  for  the  obtaining  of  ■!-■■•».•■>-- 
lor  ut,  are  prcieoted.  There  li  no  auch  pretence  of. 
Supper  »  iCtt  He  it  r-— ■  --  -■■-  ■-— ■■  ~  ---'-'-•  > 
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the  preierver  of  church  purity,  the  utter  de- 
lature,  Ihe  non-humin  character  of  the  Bible, 

y  of  Christian  thought.  It  appealed  to  aikd 
-  of  intelligence,  and  itt  insUtencc  on  pcnoiul 
hat  borric  worthy  fruit.    So  also  iti  insritcncc 


n  in  Scotland,  i: 


T.— The  aiandaid  edition  of  Cal 
the  StnHhuTg  iclii^n,  J.  W. 
Imcin.  A.  Erich»n  (59  viJs.,  186 


1843-185;):  the  ItKlUvUs  have  often  been  liu 

\mong  modem  bingraphiet  are  those  hy  P.  Henry,  Dm  ttbtm  J, 
Talviwi  (3  vols,.  Hamburg,  18)5-1844;  Eng.  trans,  by  H.  Slcbbiiw. 
^ndon  and  New  York,  iSu);  V.  Audio.  HiHtin  df  fa  w.  dea 
ewruii.  elia  ixlrimi ii  Cotfiit  (1  vcdt.,  Farit,  1841:  Enr.  tiaaa. 
by  J.VcCill,  London.  1843  and  1850)  unlairly  antagonislic;  T.  H. 
I^er,  life  0/ /oil.  CoW.  (tondon.  iSjo):  F.Stahcl.n, /e*.  Cahiii, 
'-'-  anit  awirmiJKle  Siinfun  <J  voli,,  Elberfeld,  1861):  f.  W 
chulte.  Jot,  CcJna,  ICIH  Kirilu  *mI  Kin  Sloal  »  Ctwf 
I..  iSC«,  1899,  unhniihed);  Abel   Leiranc.  La  JtniMM  it 


Jot,  Cihi;  niH  Kin 
1800,  unhniihed):  Abel   L.eiranc,  La  jeim 
<8sJ:  F.  Choity,  La  ThlocmiU  i  Cmttt  01 
- /a,  i&)7);  E.  Doumereue.  Jan  Caleia;  U,  tmmei 

bairn,  ■■  Calvi'nand  Ihe  R^oiii^  Church  ■■  in  the  CailSnit'  MlJfn 
HiiUry.  vol.  ii.  (190)!:  P-  Schafl'i.  Huior^  af  Ike  Clinaa*  Chartk. 
vol.  vu.  (1841),  and  R.  Stahe1in->  ankle  in  Hauck-Keno<-|  fimf. 
nni.  fir  prM.  rbolggir  tad  Kirdit.  Each  of  these  contains  a 
useful  iHblloeraphy,  ai  ako  docs  the  ncTtlent  life  by  rrolcnor 
yrfn  Calmd,  tin  Or|oniier  »/  Rifatmri  Prala- 


n  Wi'lker,* 


wRefon 


IOCS. 


Home  in  ilaiifitU  Ott.  Einyi  (icks).  (W.  L.  A.:  A.  J.  C.) 

CALVINISTIC  HEIHODISTS,  a  body  of  Chiislians  forming  a 
church  of  the  Presbyterian  order  and  claiming  to  be  Ihe  only 
dcnominalion  in  Wales  which  fa  of  purely  Welsh  origin.  Its 
beginning)  may  be  traced  lo  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  GiilKlh 
Jonei  (i584-o6i),  of  IJanrJdo«Tor,  Catmaitbenshire,  wheat 
sympathy  fn'r  the  poor  led  him  U  set  00  foot  a  system  of  circu- 
lating charity  schools  for  Che  educalion  of  children.  In  striking 
contrast  to  the  general  apathy  ol  Ihe  cleigy  of  Ihe  period, 
Criflith  Jones's  leal  appealed  lo  the  public  iougindion,  and  his 
powerful  pleaching  cieicbed  *  wiilesprQid  inSu«icc,  muy 
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traTcl^ns  loni  diiUDCO  in  ocdu  to  itlcnd  bii  miiiistiy.  Then 
wu  thus  I  comidcmUc  number  a(  eaxDest  people  diapened 
thiou^iout  the  couQtiy  waiting  for  the  rouung  ol  tbe  parish 
dcrgy.  An  impressj vc  announcement  ol  the  Easter  Conun Union 
'     "        ~  '     '         ■   It  ol  Talgarth, 


n  the 


otli  ol  . 


i7Ji. 


s   the  □ 


of  a 


.  .  .  nii)  of  Ti 
begin  to  hold  secvicesialUs  own  house.  He  was  toon  invited  to 
do  the  sunt  al  the  bousei  of  othen,  and  ended  by  becoming  a 
fiery  itinerant  pieachtr,  ttiiiiog  la  tbe  depths  evciv  neighbor- 
hood he  vbited.  Griflilh  Jones,  preaching  at  LUnddtiri  Biefi, 
CaidisLiishire— the  place  tX  which  th*  WrWi  Patron  Saini, 
Djvid,6rstbecainBlBInoi«— found  Daniel  Rowland  (1713-1  j5o), 
cuT^iIeof  LlangcithQ,inhbaudLqice,and  his  pat  ran  icing  attitude 
in  listening  dicw  from  xhc  preacber  a  personal  supplication  on  his 
behiJf,  io  Ihe  middle  ol  the  dismurae.  Rowland  was  deeply 
moved,  and  became  an  ardent  aposile  of  the  new  movement. 
Xiluiaily  a  fine  Dtator,  his  new-born  leaJ  gave  an.  edge  to  fail 
eloquence,  and  hia  fame  spread  abroad.  Rowland  and  Hania 
had  been  at  work  fully  eighteen  months  belore  they  met,  at  a 
service  in  Devynoch  church,  in  the  upper  part  of  Brecamhjre. 
Tbe  acquaintance  then  fotmed  lasted  to  tbe  end  of  Harris's  life— 
an  interval  ol  ten  years  eicrpted,  Harris  had  been  seat  to 
Oxford  in  the  autumn  of  ija  lo  "  cure  him  of  his  lanaticism," 
but  he  left  in  the  following  February.  Rowland  had  never  been 
to  a  univeisty,  but,  hke  Harris,  he  had  been  well  grounded  in 
geoenl  knowledge.  About  1739  another  prominent  figure 
appeared.  This  was  Howell  Davics  of  Pembrokeshire,  whose 
ministry  was  modelled  on  that  of  hii  master,  Griffith  Jooel,  but 
with  rather  more  clatter  in  his  thunder. 

In  i)j6,  on  returning  home,  Harris  opened  ■  school,  GliSlh 
Jones  supplying  him  with  books  from  his  charily.  HeaboMI  up 
societies,  in  accordance  with  tiie  (ecommeoclations  In  Jo^ah 
Wedgwood's  little  book  oa  the  subject;  and  these  eiercised  a 
n  tbe  religious  life  of  the  people.    &y  far  the 


le  of  Han 


m  Willii 


be  great  hymn-writer  of  Walt 
listening  to  the  revivalist  preaching  on  a  tombstone  In  tbe 
graveyard  of  Talgarth,  heaid  the  "  voice  ol  heaven,"  and  wai 
"apprehended  as  by  a  warrant  from  on  high."  He  wasaidained 
deacon  in  the  Church  of  England,  1740,  but  WhileKcld  recom- 
mended him  10  leave  his  curacies  and  go  into  Ihe  highways  and 
hedges.  On  Wednesday  and  Thuisday,  January  jth  and  6th, 
r)43,  the  Iricnda  of  aggressive  Christianity  In  Wales  met  at 
Wadlord,  near  Caerphilly,  Gbm.,  in  oi*r  to  organiie  Ihelt 
societies.  George  Whitefield  was  in  the  chair.  Rowland,  Williams 
and  John  Powell— afterwards  of  Llanmartia — (clergynico), 
Harris,  John  Humphieyi  and  John  Cennick  (laymea)  were 
ptesenL  Seven  Jay  eihoiters  K-erc.also  at  the  meeluiga;  they 
were  questioned  as  to  their  spiritual  eipctiencc  and  allotted 
their  several  spheres;  other  matters  pertahling  to  tbe  new 
conditions  created  by  the  revival  were  arranged.  This  is  known 
as  the  first  Methodist  Association— held  eighteen  months  before 
John  Wesley's  firsf  conference  (June  »slh,  1744)  Monthly 
meetings  covering  smaller  districts,  nere  oiganized  to  consider 
local  matters,  the  transactions  ol  which  were  to  be  reported  In 
the  Quarterly  Association,  to  be  confirmed,  modified,  or  rejected. 
Eihotlers  were  divided  Into  two  classes— public,  who  were 
alloired  to  itinerate  as  preachers  and  superintend  a  number  of 
societies;  private,  who  were  confined  to  the  charge  of  otie  or 
two  societies.  liie  societies  were  distinctly  understood  to  be 
pirt  of  the  estaUiahcd  church,  as  Wedgwowl's  were,  and  every 
allempt  at  estranging  them  therefrom  was  sharply  reproved; 
but  persecution  rnade  their  position  anomalous.  They  did  not 
accept  the  disdpllnc  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  the  plea  ol 
{Dntormity  was  a  feeble  defence;  nol  had  they  taken  out  licenses, 
10  as  to  claim  tbe  protection  of  the  Toleration  Act.  Harris's 
aideni  ktyalty  to  the  Church  ol  England,  after  three  lefus^ 
to  ordain  him,  and  bis  personal  contempt  for  ill-treatment  from 
persecutors,  were  the  only  things  that  pi"     -■'  '" 

A  ainiro  -    -    -■-—-•  — ^- 

Calviry?  "- 


"Did  God  die  on 

i   lor  tome  time,   tbe   principal   dbputanta 
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Konlaudites,  and  it  was  ooly  with  Ibc  revival  of  1761  that  the 
breach  was  fairly  repaired.  This  revival  is  a  buidmark  in  the 
history  ol  the  Conneiion.  Williams  ol  Pant  y  Celyn  had  just 
published  a  little  volume  of  hymns,  the  singing  of  which  inflamed 
the  peoide.  This  led  the  bishop  of  St  David's  to  suspend 
Rowland's  license,  and  Rowland  had  to  confioe  hlmsell  to  a 
meeting-houK  at  Llaogeltho.  Havuig  been  turned  out  ol  other 
churches,  be  bad  leased  a  plot  of  land  la  1759,  anticipating  the 
final  withdrawal  of  bis  license,  in  J76J,  and  a  spacious  building 
was  elected  to  which  thci  people  crowded  from  all  parts  on 
Sacrament  Sunday.  Uangeitbo  became  Ihujerusalem  ol  Wala, 
and  Rowland's  popularity  never  waned  until  his  physical  powers 
gave  way.  A  notable  event  m  the  history  of  Welsh  Methodism 
was  the  pubUcation  b  1770,  ol  a  4to  annotated  Welsh  Bible  by 
the  Rev.  Peter  Wdllams,  a  forcelul  preacher,  and  an  indclaligable 
worker,  who  had  joined  the  Methodists  in  1746,  after  being 
driven  from  several  curacies.  It  gave  birth  to  a  new  interest  in 
the  SciiplL]ieB,being  the  first  definite  commentary  in  the  language. 
A  powerful  revival  brol:e  out  at  Llangcitho  In  the  spring  of 
i;ao,  and  spread  to  the  south,  but  ml  to  the  north  of  Wales. 
The  ignorance  of  the  people  of  tbe  north  made  it  very  difEcnlt 
lor  Methodism  to  benefit  Irom  these  nunifestations,  until  the 
advent  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  (1755-1814),  who,  having 
spent  five  years  In  Somersetshire  as  Curate  ol  several  parishes, 
returned  to  his  Dative  land  to  tmrry  Sarah  Jones  of  Bala. 
Failing  to  find  employment  in  the  eslablUhed  church,  he  joined 
Ihe  Methodists  in  ly&i^  His  circulating  charily  schools  and 
then  bis  Sunday  schools  gradually  made  tbe  North  a  new 
itry.  In  1791  a  revival  began  at  Bala;  and  this,  strange  to 


a  few 


bs  after 


the  expulsion  of  Peter  Williams 
from  the  Conneiion,  io  order  to  prevent  him  from  selling  John 
Canne'a  BiMe  among  the  Methodists,  because  of  some  SabeUian 
marginal  notes. 

In  17(11,  tbe  Bala  AssociatioD  pasied  "  Rules  regarding  the 
proper  mode  of  conductiqg  the  Quarterly  Assodatjon,"  uawn 
up  by  Charles;  in  iSoi,  Charles  and  Thomas  Jones  of  Mold, 
published  (for  the  assodalion)  the  "  Rules  ssd  Objects  of  the 
Private  Societies  among  the  People  called  Methodists."  About 
17OS,  persecution  led  the  Methodists  to  lalie  tbe  first  step 
towards  separation  from  the  Church  ol  England.  Heavy  fines 
made  it  impossible  for  preachers  in  poor  cttcumstanees  to 
CODtinuc  without  daiming  Ihe  protection  of  the  Toleration  Act, 
and  Ihe  mecting-houscfl  had  to  be  registered  as  dissenting  chapels. 
In  a  large  number  ol  cases  this  had  only  been  delayed  by  so  con- 
structing the  houses  that  they  were  lued  both  as  dwellings  and 
as. chapels  at  one  htid  the  same  time.  Until  iSii  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodists  had  no  ministets  ordained  by  themselves;  their 
enormous  growth  in  numbers  and  the  scarcity  ol  ministers  to 
administer  the  Sacrament— only  three  In  North  Wales,  two  of 
Tfhom  hid  joined  only  at  the  dawn  of  the  century— made  the 
question  of  ordination  a  matter  of  urgency.  The  South  Wales 
dcrgy  who  regularly  itinerated  were  dying  out;  the  majority  ol 
those  remaining  itinerated  but  irregularly,  and  were  most  of  them 
against  tbe  change.  The  lay  element,  wit  b  Ihe  help  of  Chariesand 
a  few  other  stalwarts,  carried  tbe  tnalter  through — ordaining 
nine  at  Bala  In  June,  and  tbirteea  at  Llandilo  in  August,  la 
1S13,  the  CoTifasiim  ef  PaUk  was  pubUshed;  it  is  based. oD  tbe 
WalmintUr  CimfaliiM  ai  "  CalvinisticaHy  construed,"  and 
containi  at  artidel.  The  Cooneiion'i  CntHtuliarul  Dud  was 
formally  completed  In  rSifi. 

Thomas  Charles  bad  tried  to  amage  foi  taking  over  Trevecca 
College  when  tbe  irustees  ol  the  Countess  ol  Huntingdon's 
Conneiion  removed  Ihcir  seminary  to  Cheshunt  In  1 7gi ;  hut  the 
Bala  revival  broke  out  just  at  the  time,  and,  when  things  grew 
quieter,  other  matters  pressed  lor  atttDtion.  A  college  had  been 
mooted  in  igi6,  but  the  intended  tutor  died  suddenly,  and  the 
matter  waa  for  the  time  dropp^  Caodldates  for  the  Cotmei- 
ional  miiuatry  wsre  compelled  to  shift  for  themselves  until  1837, 
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878)  oDcinl  B  school  (or  young  men  at  Bala.    Nonh  and  ! 
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In  1841,  lliF  Soulh  Wals  Auoclation  opeatd  a  college  at 
Tnveoa,  laving  Bala  to  the  Nonh;  the  Rev.  David  Chailes 
becatne  prindpal  of  the  former,  ajid  the  Rev.  Lcwii  Edwards  of 
the  litter.  After  the  death  of  Dr  Lewis  Edwards,  Di.  T.  C. 
Edwards  resigned  (he  prindpalship  of  the  University  College  al 
Aberystwyth  to  become  head  of  Bala  (iBgi),  nov  a  purely 
theological  cnllege,  the  students  ol  which  were  sent  to  the 
univenily  colleges  for  their  classical  tnining.  In  i«ojMt  David 
Da  vies  of  Llandinaoi — one  of  the  leading  layraenintbe  Connexion 
— oSeitd  a  targe  building  at  Aberystwyth  ai  a  gift  to  the 
denomination  lor  the  purpose  of  uniting  North  and  South  in  one 
theological  college:  but  in  the  event  of  either  assodatlon 
declining  the  proposal,  the  other  waa  peimitted  to  tikeposetsion, 
giving  the  association  that  should  dcdine  the  option  of  joining  at 
a  later  tine.  The  Aisociation  oi  the  South  accepted,  and  that  of 
the  North  declined,  the  oBcr;  Ttevecca  College  was  turned  into 
apreparatory  school  on  the  lines  of  a  sinillar  institution  set  up  at 
Bala  in  iS«i.  '  ' 

The  missionary  coUections  of  (he  denomlnatioii  were  given 
to  the  London  Missionary  Eodety  (rom  17QS  to  1840,  when  a 

Jainlia  HtUa,  and  the  Plains  of  Sylhet  m  N.  India,    there 

The  constitution  of  the  dengmmalion  (called  hi  Welsh,  "  Hen 
Corph,"  i.c.  the  Old  Body)  la  a  miiture  of  PresbyteiianUm  and 
Congregatii 
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c  inade  Dp  of  (U  the  officen  of  the  churches 
comprised  in  each,  and  are  ^Lit  up  into  distiicu  for  the  purpose 
nj  a  more  local  co-opeiation  of  the  churches.  Tlie  monthly 
mctllnga  appoint  delegata  to  (he  quarterly  Aaodatlons.  of 
which  an  oEBcen  ate  memben.  The  Associations  of  North  and 
South  are  distinct  institutions,  deliberating  and  detennining 
mat  ten  pertaining  to  tbem  in  their  separate  quarterly  gatherings. 
For  the  puipose  of  a  fuller  c&opeiation  In  tnattera  common  to 
botb,  a  general  assembly  [meeting  once  a  year)  was  established 
[n  1S64,  Thia  is  a  purely  deliberative  condave,  worked  by 
conunitteea,  and  all  its  legislation  has  to  be  mn£imed  by  the  two 
Aasodaiions  before  it  can  have  any  force  or  be  legal.    The 

has  no  legislative  standing,  sJld  Is  meant  for  lodal  and  spiritual 

In  doctrine  the  chuiih  ia  Calvinistic,  but  its  preachers  ue  far 
from  being  rigid  in  1hi>  particular,  being  warmly  evangelical, 
and,  in  general,  distinctly  cultured.  Hie  London  degree  largely 
figures  on  the  Conneiional  Diary;  and  now  the  Welsh  degrees, 
hi  arts  and  divinity,  are  being  increasingly  achieved.  It  ia  a 
remarkable  fact  that  every  Welsh  revival,  since  iJJS.  has  broken 
out  among  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Hiose  of  1735,  iT^', . 
i;8o  and  IJgr  have  been  mentioned;  those  of  1817,  iSji,  1B511 
and  1904-190S  were  no  less  powerful,  and  their  history  is  inter- 
woven with  Calvinistic  Methodism,  the  system  of  which  ia  so 
admirably  adapted  for  the  passing  on  of  the  torch.  The  minis- 
terial system  Is  quite  anomalous.  It  started  in  pure  Itineracy; 
(he  pastorate  came  in  very  gradually,  and  is  not  yet  In  universal 
acceptance.  Theauthorityof  the  pulpit  of  any  individual  church 
Is  m  the  hands  ol  the  deacons;  they  ask  the  pastor  to  supply  so 
many  Sundays  a  year — from  twelve  to  forty,  as  the  case  may 
be— «Dd  they  then  fin  the  remainder  with  any  preacher  they 
choose.  The  pastor  Is  paid  for  his  pastoral  wotli,  and  recdvei 
his  Sunday  fee  just  as  a  stranger  does;  his  Sundays  Irom  home 
he  Elltupatthe  request  of  deacons  of  other  churches,  and  it  is  a 

ments,  no  matter  how  many  unfilled  Sundays  he  may  have. 
Deacons  and  preacbera  make  engagements  seven  or  eight  years 
In  advance.    Ilic  CODneiion  provides  for  English  residents 


wherever  required,  and  the  En^tah  ministers  art  (Aener  In 
their  own  pulpiu  Ihjn  their  Welsh  brethren. 

The  Calvinistic  Methodists  lonn  in  some  respects  the  strongest 
churchin  Wales,  and  its  forward  movement,  headed  by  Dr.  John 
Fugh  of  Cardiff,  has  brought  thousands  into  its  fold  since  its 
establishment  in  iSgt.  Its  ConneiiDnal  Book  Room,  opened  in 
1 891,  yields  an  annual  profit  of  from  £1600  to  £1000,  the  profits 
being  devoted  to  help  the  colleges  and  to  establish  Sunday 
school  libraries,  etc  Its  chapels  in  1Q07  numbered  1641  (with 
accommodation  lor  488,080),  manses  320;  its  churches'  num- 
bered 1418,  ministen  git,  unordaincd  preaiben  318,  deacons 
6i7g;  its  Sunday  Schools  I73i,lcachen  I7,8g5,  scholars  19^,460, 

Isoo.gii.  The  ilatiitics  of  the  Indian  Mission  are  equally 
good;  communicants  8037,  adherents  36,787,  mfaionaries  13, 
native  ministen  (ordained)  ij,  preachers  (not  ordained)  6a. 

The  Calvinistic  Methodists  are  intensely  national  m  sentiment 
and  aspjrations,  beyond  all  auipicion  loyalists.  They  talu  a 
gteatlTLteiest  in  social,  politics]  and  educational  nutters,  and  are 
prominent  on  public  bodies.  They  support  the  Eisteddfod  Is  the 
promoter  and  inspirer  of  arts,  letters  and  music,  and  are  eon- 
s[Hcuoua  among  the  aimual  prize  winncia.  They  thus  fnmi  a 
living,  democratic  body,  flexible  and  progressive  in  its  movements, 
yet  with  a  sufficient  proportion  of  conservatism  both  in  leligion 
and  theidogy  to  keep  It  une  and  safe.  !D.  E.  J.) 

CALVUmS,  IBTHUS  (rssft-iSij),  German  chronologer,  was 
bom  ol  a  peasant  family  at  Goncblebcn  in  Tburingia  on  the 
of  February  1556.    By  the  eaerdse  of  his  roujical  lalenla 
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ipadty  in  1594,  snd  retained  this  post  until  h^  death  on  the 


'4th  of  November  1615,  despite  the  oflcis 
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itical  ptofessorships  at  Frsnlcfoit  and  Wittenberg  , 
Cirmiloiiaim  (Leiprig,  1605,  7th  ed.  Ifigj)  he 
yatem  based  on  the  records  of  nearly  300  eclipses, 
though  ineffecttve,  proposal  for  the  reform  of  the 
calendar  was  put  lorward  in  his  Elcndms  Caitndarii  Cretfriani 
(Frankfort,  i6tj);  and  he  published  a  book  on  music,  ifdodiat 
condtifdae  raJio  (Erfurt,  1591),  still  worth  reading. 
"  "  ■      ■■  •■  -  ■        .  1    .  .  .        .    ...^jj.  ,   Bertuch'i 


V.  E.  R«i'a  Oriilu 

r,.  StaUbaum-<  N 

(  {1S41);  'tB^mtint^ 


('7391; 

_. M  (180s,,  ., 

die    CaMlarni    an    dcr    Ttamtixk 

CALVO,  CARLOS  (iSn-iyauj,  m^cimtK  puuuost  ana 
historian,  was  bom  at  Buenoa  Airea  on  the  36th  of  February 
1814.  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  In  186a  he 
was  sent  hy  the  Paraguayan  government  on  a  ipecial  mission  to 
London  and  Fsiis.  Remaining  in  France,  he  published  In  1863 
his  Dtrecko  {nUmacianai  Ib/tkc  y  fradicn  dt  Eiaapa  yAmirica,  Id 
two  volumes,  and  at  the  stme  time  brought  out  a  French  version. 
Tim  book  Immediately  took  tank  as  one  ol  the  highest  modem 
authorities  on  the  subject,  and  by  1B87  the  first  French  edition 
had  become  enlarged  to  six  volqmes.  Scfior  Calvo^s  next 
publications  were  of  a  semi -historical  character.  Between  iSSi 
and  I  gOg  he  published  in  Sjianish  and  French  his  great  collection 
in  fifteen  volumes  of  the  titatles  and  other  diplomatic  acts  of  the 
South  American  republics,  and  between  1864  and  tSji  his 
,4H>uter  kislervtva  dc  la  rleoliilim  it  I'Amtrijiie  taliat,  in  five 
volumes.  In  1884  be  was  one  of  the  founders  at  the  Ghent 
congniB  of  the  /lUfifvt  de  Drinl  InUrHBlhital.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  Argentine  minister  at  Berlin,  and  published  his 
DiUimwitt  du  drni  ialtnwiiirmd  puUic  et  print  In  that  dty. 
(^vo  died  in  hlay  i^  at  Faris. 

CALV  or  Kalw,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wantemberg,  on  the_Nagold,j4m.S.W.  of  Stuttgart  by  ralL 


Pop.  (igos),  , 


scbooli,  n 
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pnblie  Bbm^.  The  iuliBtiia  iccliuie  ■pEnning  and  wevrbig 
opermtjom  in  wool  aod  cotloiL  Cupeti,  ctcmn  and  lather  are 
ilso  nuumfutuicd.  The  timba  Bade,  chiefir  ^"^  the  Urtbti- 
iamb,  i>  impoiUiil.    TIk  place  is  in  f  avom  ai  a  bollh  moit 

TIk  oiioe  d[  Cibf  (ppcaia  fint  is  1037.  In  the  middle  afo 
tbc  lomi  mi  undn  the  dnniakin  of  a  poweiful  family  of  counts, 
•rbosc  poiMtsiom  Gaally  paned  to  WOittembeig  in  ij^j.  In 
1634  the  town  «u  taken  by  the  Bavaiiatai,  and  in  1691  by 
tbeFicncb. 

CiUTDOH  (K<iXi>t<i>),  an  mdent  town  of  AetoUa,  uurdinc  to 
niny,  7l  Roman  m.  fniin  the  lea,  on  Che  river  EiKmi.  It  «u 
■aid  10  havB  been  finmded  by  Caiydoa.  >on  ol  Aetoliu;  to  have 
been  the  xxne  of  the  hunting,  by  Meleigec  and  otbei  heioa,  of 
the  fantou*  Calydaoiaa  boar,  tent  by  Anemii  to  Uy  wute  the 
Geld);  and  to  have  taken  pari  in  the  Tr)}ui  wu.  Id  hiitorical 
timci  it  i«  fint  meniioned  (jqi  k-c.)  as  In  the  posacsiioii  of  the 
Achafaia,  who  teUined  it  for  twtsly  yean,  by  tbc  uostance  ol 

of  Ihe  Arcananiam.  After  the  hattleofLeuctn  (jji  B.C.)  it  was 
icjtoied  by  Epaminondas  to  the  Aetoliani.  In  the  time  of 
Pompey  it  -was  a  town  of  importance;  but  Auguitut  itmoved 
its  iahabitanta  to  Nlcopohi,  which  be  faunded  to  commemotaie 
bavictoiyalActiamCjia.c).  Thewalbof  Calytloo  ate  alnrnat 
ceilalnly  to  be  recogniced  In  the  Kaatro  of  KurtsflJu    ThcAe 

tmUICT  ones,  aDdareaitualedona  hill  on  the  right  or  wtal  bank 
Hi  the  Eucnus,  Remiini  of  large  temee  walk  entilde  the  town 
probably  iodkate  the  positioQ  of  the  tenple  of  Arten^  Laphrfa, 
wlK»e  ^d  and  ivory  ilatue  wai  traniferred  to  Patrai,  together 
probably  with  her  rituaL  Thii  loduded  a  laoifice  in  wbieh  all 
kinda  of  bcaatsr  wild  and  tame,  were  drivca  into  a  wooden  pyre 


See  W.  M.  Leake.  TVoHfi  in  N.  Citta.  1.  p.  100.  ill.  pp.  jji  ho.  ; 
W.  J.  WoodhouK,  A^Mia,  pp.  95  •qq-  (£^Ca!) 

'  CALyPBO,  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of  Atlai  far  Oceanui, 
<r  Nereos).  queen  of  Ihe  mythical  island  of  Ogygta,  Whea 
Odyiseui  was  shipwrecked  on  her  shoies,  Calyp«  entertained 
lie  hero  with  peat  hospitality,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  temijn 
«ilh  ber  seven  yean.  Odyiseus  was  then  seiied  with  a  longing 
to  relum  to  his  wife  and  home;  Calypso's  protnise  of  elemal 
youth  (ailed  lo  induce  him  to  stay,  and  Hennea  was  sent  by 
Zeus  to  hid  her  release  him.  When  he  set  sail,  Calypao  died  of 
roei.  (Homer,  Orf>«Ky,  i.  jo,  v.  »(1,»H.1S4;  ApoUodonui.  j,  j.) 
CAM  (do).  mOOO  (a.  i4Sa-i4«e),  PoUugueH  discDvcier, 
the  fiisl  EorDpean  known  to  tight  and  enter  Ihe  Congo,  and  to 
erploie  the  West  African coatt  between  Cape  St  Calberined'S,) 
and  Cape  Cnta  (11°  Jo'  S.)  almost  fmm  the  equator  to  WstSsh 
Bay.  When  King  John  II.  of  Poitugal  revived  the  wnik  of 
Henry  the  NavfRBloc,  be  seat  out  Cam  (aboul  midsummer  (?) 
14S1)  to  open  up  tbc  African  coast  stiU  further  beyond  Ihe 
equator.  Themoulhof  IbeCongowas  now  discovered  (perhapt 
in  August  1481),  and  marked  by  a  stone  pillar  (ilill  eiisling,  hut 
only  in  fragminls)  creeled  on  Shark  Point;  the  gr^at  river  was 
also  ascended  for  a  short  distance,  and  intercoune  was  opened 
with  the  nativea.  Cam  then  coasted  down  along  the  present 
Angola  (Poilugueie  West  Africa),  and  erected  a  tetond  fnllar, 
probably  marking  the  termination  of  this  voyage,  at  Cape  Santa 
Haria  (the  Uoute  Negro  of  Iheie  firtt  visitots)  In  13'  16^  S.  He 
ceilainly  retained  to  Lisbon  by  the  beginning  of  April  1484, 
when  John  11.  ennobled  him,  made  him  s  aHaUiin  of  his  house- 
hold (he  was  already  an  tuudtire  or  esquire  in  the  same),  and 
gnnted  him  an  annuiiy  and  a  coat  of  arms  (Sih  and  i4ih  of 
April  14S4].  Tliat  Cam,  onhissecondvoyageof  1485-1486,  wsB 
accompanied  by  Martin  Behaim  (at  alleged  on  the  letter's 
Nuremberg  ^be  ol  14Q1)  is  very  doubtful;  but  we  know  that 
the  eiplBrer  revisited  the  Congo  and  erected  two  more  j^lats 
beyond  ihe  furitial  of  his  previous  voyage,  the  fint  at  another 
"Moale  Negro"  in  i;*  41'  S,,  Che  second  st  Cape  Cross  in 
■1°  ;i/,  this  last  probably  marking  ihe  end  of  hit  piBgrna 
lOnLhward.  Acconling  to  one  aulhority  (a  legend  on  Ihe  1489 
mapof  Heii>JcusUaitellusCtmunol),CBRidied  off  Cape  Cross; 
bill  Jolo  de  Bama  and  others  make  him  letum  to  Ihe  ContOi 


,  and  lake  theoce  a  native  envoy  to  PorlngaL  He  ton  ptDui 
set  up  by  Cam  on  fall  two  voyaga  have  aH  been  di*aivared 
in  liiii,  tad  the  inscriptions  on  two  of  tliem  from  Cape  Santa 
Maria  and  Cape  Crots,  dated  1483  and  1485  re^iecCivdy,  ara 
acill  to  be  read  and  have  been  printed;  the  Cape  Cross  padrio  b 
zuw  at  Kiel  (replaced  an  the  ^ol  by  a  granite  fsmmile) ;  tiioK 
from  the  Congo  estuary  and  the  mon  soulheriy  Monte  Megro  an 
in  the  Musesm  id  Ihe  Lisbon  Gcogtaphical  Society. 
See  SamM,  Dtniai  ia  Aria,  Decade  L  bk.  Ui.,  tmf.  ch._3:  Ruy 

Ludano  CDrddro,  ••DiosoCit,"iB  BolilimoUhtLiiimiCtiii.  Sat., 
1801;  E.  G.  RavenHdn.  "VDyaeei  of  Diota  Cto,"  Ac.,  in  Gar. 
/»(.  vul.  ivL  (1900) ;  BlH  C»(.  Jut  axL  (1908).  (C  R.  B.) 

ChMACBO.  JUAR  PRAMCISOO  (1814--18Q6),  Spanisfa  states- 
man and  financier,  wit  bom  hi  Cadli  in  1814.  Tie  fint  part  of 
hit  life  was  devoted  to  nercantlle  and  financial  pcusults  at 
Csdii  and  then  in  Madrid,  where  he  managed  Ihe  aDain  of  and 
liquidated  a  mercantile  and  indutttial  sodety  to  tbe  saltsfacticm 
and  profit  of  the  shateboldert.  In  iSjt  be  became  a  captain  in 
the  national  militia,  in  185a  Conservative  deputy  in  the  Cortes 
fot  Aleoy,  in  i8sj  seirelary  of  congress,  and  wai  afterwards 
elected  ten  times  deputy,  twice  senator  and  life  lenator  in 
1877.  Canucho  look  a  prominent  part  In  all  fin>"dwl  debates 
and  committees,  was  ofiered  s  seat  in  the  Mod  caUnet  of  1864, 
and  was  appointed  tmder^ecretaiy  of  sta^  finances  in  18M 
under  CaiBvas  and  O'DonnelL  After  Ihe  revolution  of  iSdg  he 
declined  the  post  of  minister  of  finance  offered  by  Marshal 
Serrano,  but  served  in  that  capadly  in  1871  and  1874  inSagasta't 
cabinets.  When  Ihe  restonlion  look  {dace,  Camacbo  sal  in  the 
Cortes  among  the  dynastic  Ijbcials  with  Sagasta  as  leader,  and 


■nd  other  debts  with  a  view  to  resuming  payment  of  coupons. 
CanuKho  drew  up  an  excellent  budget  and  collected  taxation 
with  a  dcddedly  unpopular  vigour.  A  few  yean  later  Sagasta 
again  made  him  finance  ndnlstct  under  the  regency  of  (jinen 
Christina,  but  had  to  sacrifice  him  wbcn  public  opinion  very 
clearly  pronounced  against  his  too  ndicat  financial  reforms  and 

unsuccessful  as  a  governor  of  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  Company. 
He  then  seceded  from  tbe  Liberals,  and  during  the  last  yean  ol 
his  life  he  aSecled  to  vote  with  the  Conservatives,  who  made  him 
govemorofthe  bank  of  Spain,  HediediuMsdridon  the  33rd  of 
January  1S06.  (A.  E.  H.) 

CAIIALDDLIAin,  or  Camjiidolise,  a  tcligloui  order  founded 
by  St  Romuald,  Bom  of  a  noble  family  al  Ravenna  c.  qso,  he 
retired  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  tbc  Benedictine  monastery  of 
S.  Apolllnare  in  Classe;  but  being  strongly  drawn  to  Ihe  ere- 
mitical life,  he  went  to  live  with  a  henai  t  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
Venice  and  then  again  nest  Ravenna.    Here  acotony  of  hermits 

another  district  and  there  formed  ■  second  settlement  of  hermits, 
only  to  proceed  in  tbe  same  way  to  the  establishment  of  other 
colonies  of  hennits  or  "  deserts  "  as  they  were  called.  In  this 
way  during  the  course  of  his  life  Romuald  formed  a  great  number 
of  "  deserts  "  thiooghout  central  Italy.  His  chief  foundation 
was  at  Camaldoll  on  tbe  heights  of  the  Tuscan  Apeniunes  not  far 
from  Areixo,  in  a  vale  snow-coveied  during  half  the  year. 
Romuald'*  Idea  was  to  reintroduce  into  the  West  ihe  primitive 
etrmilical  form  of  monachism,  as  practised  by  the  first  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  monks.  His  monksdwelt  in  separate  huta  atound  the 
oratory,  and  came  together  only  for  divine  service  and  on  certain 
days  tor  mealt.  The  life  was  one  of  eitrerae  rigour  In  regard  to 
food,  dothing,  ailence  and  gcnenl  observance.  Besides  tbe 
hermits  there  were  lay  brothers  to  help  in  carrying  out  the  field 
work  and  tougher  occupations,  St  Romuald  and  the  early 
Camaldolese  exercised  considetsble  influence  on  the  reh'gionl 
movemenis  of  their  tine;  the  emperors  Olio  in.  end  Heniy  n. 

Dlsdples  of  St  Romuald  went  on  missions  to  Ihe  still  heathen 
parts  of  Russia,  Poland  and  Prus^a.  where  some  of  them  suffered 
martyidmn.    In  Ua  cRitmcold  t^  St  Romuald  wtlh  twenty-five 
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of  bb  mnki  itartcd  an  ■  mlnioiiuy  expedition  to  Hooguy, 
but  he  mi  niwble  to  accomiJish  thejouniey.  He  died  in  1017. 
After  hii  death  DuiigBIigm  wtre  gndiuUy  introduced  into  the 
rule  ind  muuier  of  life;  ud  in  Che  moiuuleir  of  SI  Michul  in 
Monno,  Venice^  the  life  befune  ceoobilicdl-  Fmm  that  time  to 
the  prcKnt  day  then  have  alinyt  been  both  eremitical  and 
ccnobitical  Camaldolew,  the  latter  approdmatuis  to  ordinary 
Benedictine  life.  The  Cunaldolese  tptad,  all  over  Italy,  and  into 
Genuny,  Poliod  and  France.  Camaldali  ttself  uisti  as  a 
"  desert,"  the  primitive  observince  of  the  iastilute  being  strictly 
maintained.  There  ate  a  fen  olhri  "  deserts,"  all  in  Italy, 
eicept  one  in  Poland;  and  there  are  about  90  hermits.  Theduef 
monasteiy  of  the  cenobitical  Camaldolew  it  S,  GregDHo  dd  the 
Caelian  HiU  in  Rome;  they  number  lea  iban  forty.  Since  ths 
nth  centuiy  there  have  been  CamaktolcM  nung ;  at  present  there 
ire  five  nunnerie*  with  ijo  nuns,  all  belonging  10  the  cenobitical 
branch  of  the  order.  The  habit  ol  the  Caculduliani  -is  white. 

S™  Helyot,  Nin.  da  orim  r^ititm  (1793)  v.  ce,  it-»5:  Mai 
Heinbucher,  i>il<ii  uul  KsflrniiiJuvii  (1896)  i.  I » ;  rnd  llie  art. 
"  CanuldolcDKr  "  ia  Wetier  and  W<^lte.  KitAadtx^lun  (ind  ed.), 
and  Hcnot,  ftialvKyUtpidii:  Ord  ed.).  (E.  C  B.J 

CAMAROO.  MAHIB  AKHB  DE  CUPIS  DB  (i;io-i7;a), 
French  dancer,  of  Spanish  descent,  vas  bom  in  Brussels  on  the 
15th  of  April  i;io.  Her  father,  Ferdinand  Jote{A  de  Cupis, 
earned  a  scanty  living  as  violinist  and  dandng-master,  and  from 
childhood  she  vas  trained  for  the  stage  At  ten  yean  of  age  she 
was  given  lessons  by  Mile  Fiancoise  Pctvost  (1680-1740,  then 
the  hill  dancer  at  the  Paris  C^>iis,  and  at  once  obtained  an 
eogagem^t  as  premier  danteiise,  first  at  Brussels  and  then  at 
Rouen.  Under  her  gmodmother's  fatmly  name  of  Camargo  she 
made  her  Paris  iM%l  in  i;i6,  and  at  once  became  the  rage. 
Every  new  faahioa  bore  her  name;  her  manner  ol  doing  her  iait 
wtacoiHedbyaUaiCDUililKrthoemakei— «hthad  a  tiny  fool — 
made  hii  fortune.  She  had  many  titled  adorers  whoca  she  nearly 
ruined  by  her  eitravnganceg,  among  others  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
comte  de  Qermont.  At  his  wish  she  retired  fioiD  the  stage  from 
1730  to  1741.  In  her  time  she  appeaced  In  scventy-clght  ballets 
or  opctas,  always  to  the  delight  of  the  public.  She  was  the  first 
ballet-dancer  to  sfaotteD  the  akin  to  idbsl  alterwirds  became  the 
regulation  length.  There  Is  ).  chstnung  portrait  of  her  by 
Nicolas  Lancret  in  the  Wallace  collection,  LondoD. 

CAMARODB  (/luwla  Cimuina),  »  thinly-populated  legion  ol 
•oulbem  Fnnte  contained  wholly  in  the  department  ol  Bouches- 
du-RhAne,  and  compnains  the  delta  of  the  Rhone.  The 
Camiigue  is  a  mar^y  plain  of  alhivEil  lottDitiDn  encloied 
between  the  two  brancha  of  the  livec,  the  Grand  RhAne  to  the 
cut  and  the  Petit  Rh6ne  to  the  vest.  lu  avenge  elevation  is 
from  6)  to  S  ft.  The  Camargue  hai  a  rosst-hne  tome  30  m.  In 
length  and  an  area  of  i«o  sq.  m.,  of  which  about  a  quarter  canalsts 
of  cultivated  and  fertile  land.  Thii  Is  in  the  notib  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  The  real  consists  of  rough  pastuie  gtaied  by 
the  black  bulls  and  white  horses  of  the  region  and  by  lalge  Socks 
ol  sheep,  or  of  marab,  stagnant  water  and  waste  land  impregnated 
with  silt  Tbe  region  it  inhabited  by  Hiickt  ol  flamingoet, 
bustards,  partridge,  and  by  sa-bitds  of  various  kinds.  The 
£tang  de  Vaccat^  the  Uugcsl  of  the  numerous  Ugooni  and 
pools,  covers  about  33  >q,  m,;  it  receives  three  main  canal*  con- 
alTucted  to  drain  ofl  the  minor  Ugooru.  The  Canuxgue  is 
protected  by  dikea  from  the  inundations  both  of  the  sea  and  of 
the  riven.  Inlets  in  the  sea-dike  let  in  water  for  the  puiposes  of 
the  lagoott  fisheries  and  tbe  lalt-pons^  and  the  river-water  Is 
used  for  irrigation  and  for  the  tubnenion  of  vines.  The 
climate  ii  cbaracteriied  by  hard  winlen  and  scorching  sumraerB. 
Rainlallsintarreots,  butatconsiderableintcrvats.  Tbcmislral, 
blowing  from  the  north  and  north-west,  is  tbe  prevailing  wind. 
The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Camargue  is  known  as  the  lie 
du  Flan  du  Bourg.  A  Kcoodaiy  delta  to  the  west  ol  the  Petit 
RhAne  goes  by  the  name  of  Petite  Camargue. 

CAMARIHA.  an  andcnt  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  south 
eoaai.  about  1 7  m.  S.E.  of  Gela  (Terranova).  It  was  founded  by 
Svracuse  in  too  B.C.,  but  destroyed  by  tbe  mother  dly  in  js'  for 
isert  its  independence.     Ui^iocratca  of  Gela 


territory  from  SymcuK  and  KMoced  tbe  tows  ia4{|i, 
destroyed  by  Gclon  In  484;  the  Gdoana,  bowevs, 
knew  in  4di.  It  seema  to  have  been  in  general  hostile 
10  Syracuse,  but,  though  an  ally  of  Athens  in  417,  It  gave  some 
slight  help  to  S)>racu>e  b  41S-413.  It  wis  destroyed  by  the 
Cartfaagloiacs  In  405,  restored  by  Timoleoo  in  334  after  its 
abandonment  by  Dlonysius's  Older,  but  in  158  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  Its  complete  dcsliuclion  dales  Iron 
A.D.  853.  Tlie  site  of  the  andenl  city  Is  among  rapidly  ^lifiiag 
aandhilla,  and  the  lack  of  alone  in  the  neighbourhood  hat  led  to 
its  buildings  tKing  used  at  a. quarry  even  by  the  iohabiEanit  of 
Tertanova,  so  that  nothing  is  now  visible  above  ground  but  ■ 
amall  part  of  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Athena  and  a  fcvfbiuida- 
tioos  of  houses;  portions  of  the  city  wall  have  been  traced  Iqr 
eiaivation,  and  tbe  necropolis  hat  been  carefully  e^ilored  (see 
J.  Sdiubnng  In  PUiiiofia,  mil.  490;  P.  Oni  in  Uenumttili 
dii  Lima,  iz.  101,  1899;  liv.  756,  1904).  To  the  north 
lay  the  lalu  to  which  the  answa-  of  the  Delphic  onde  nfeiied, 
fti  sImi  KapAptni'.  when  the  dtiseiia  inquired  at  to  .the 
advisability  of  draining  ii. 

CAMBACtaAB,  JEAN  JAraUIS  Xton  SB,  dnke  of  Panu 
(1753-1814),  French  statesman,  was  bom  at  MontpdllB'  on  the 
>8th  of  October  1753.  Ke  was  descended  1mm  a  weU-kninRi 
family  of  tbe  legal  nobility  (noNeiu  dels  »f«).   He  vns  desipied 


the  provincial  paiieoent  was  supptc 
chanceUor  Maupeou,  he  refused  U 
luhitituted  for  it.    He  continued,  I 


i,  with  the  others,  by  tbe 
it  in  the  royal  tribunal 
"ever,  to  study  law  wjlh 
Lher  as  cmmcdUor  in  lb* 


I  17S9,  be  was  commisaioned 


ardour,  and  in  1774  nicceedf 
court  of  accounta  and  finance 
the  prindples  of  the  Revoluti 
by  the  nobUsu  of  the  province 
piindplea  and  grievances)!  Bud  the  jMcJMuib  vt  MontpclUei 
elected  Mm  deputy  to  the  tutes-genera!  ol  Vcnailks;  but  the 
election  was  amndled  on  a  lechoicat  point-  Nevtrthelets  in 
1793  the  new  department  of  Hirauil,  in  which  Monqieltier  i* 
situated,  sent  him  as  one  of  its  deputies  to  the  Cooventioii 
which  aisembled  and  pmdaicied  the  RepuUic  In  September 
1792.  In  the  strife  which  soon  broke  out  between  the  Giioodint 
and  the  Jacobins  he  took  no  decided  part,  but  occupied  tw^w**!! 
mainly  with  the  legal  and  legislative  work  which  went  on  abnott 
without  intermission  even  during  the  Terror,  llie  action  of 
Cambac^is  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  (December 
>5.  ijgi-Jsnuary  10,  1793)  vas  characteristic  of  his  halnis  of 
thought.  At  first  be  protested  against  the  erection  ol  the 
Convention  Into  •  tribunal  in  these  words:  "  The  peopje  has 
cbosea  you  to  be  legislators;  it  has  not  appointed  you  as  judges." 
He  also  demanded  that  tbe  king  should  have  due  fadlliies  f  or'hii 
defence.  Nevertheless,  when  the  trial  proceeded,  be  voted  with 
the  majority  which  deeldied  Louis  to  be  guilty,  but  recommended 
that  the  penally  thouhlbc  postponed  until  the  ceasation  ol 
hostilities,  ud  that  tbe  scnlence  should  then  be  nllfied  by  the 
Convention  or  by  some  other  legislative  body.  It  is  therefore 
ineiact  to  coimt  him  among  tbe  regicides,  ss  was  done  by  the 
royalisu  alter  1815.  Early  in  1793  he  beoune  a  member  el  the 
Committee  of  General  Defence,  but  he  did  not  take  part  in  tlie 
work  ol  Its  more  lamous  successor,  the  Committee  ol  Public 
Safety,  until  the  clcae  of  the  year  1794.  In  the  meantime  be  had 
done  much  useful  work,  especially -that  oi  Liying  down,  conjointly 
with  Merlin  of  Douai,  the  priodples  bn  which  tbe  legislation  of 
the  revolutionary  epoch  should  be  todified.  At  the  close  of  1194 
he  alto  used  his  ua  and  ekiqucnce  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of 
tbe  surviving  Girondlns  to  the  Convention,  from  which  they  bad 
been  driven  by  the  iimp  i'tlat  ol  the  3i[t  of  May  1793.  In  tbe 
course  of  the  year  179;,  as  president  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  as  responsible  eaperJaUy  for  foreign  aSairs,  be  was 
largely  inatiumental  In  bringing  about  peace  with  Spain.  Never- 
thelesa.  Dot  being  a  regicide,  he  vas  not  appiointed  to  be  one  of 
the  five  Director!,  to  whom  the  conlml  of  public  afiairs  via 
entrusted  after  the  catif  d'flot  of  Vcndimiaiie  r;9j;  but,  at 
before,  bit  powers  of  judgment  and  of  tactful  debuting  soon 
canicd  him  to  the  front  in  ihe  council  ol  Five  Hundied.    Thi 
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After  a  short  iDtennl  Canbac^rb  wa,  by  the  conttitution  of 

k'hich  he  owed  iugdy  to  hi 
coovictioD  which  5iey^  cnt 
pulaioi  of  public  lucmbLcs.  It  is  impoMibIc  hcie  lo  describe  in 
detii]  fiis  leUtions  to  Napoleon,  and  Lbe  pan  which  bepbyed  in 
the  diawing  up  of  tiie  GviL  Code,  bter  on  called  the  Code 
NapoleDD.  It  miBt  tufice  to  siy  that  the  skilful  inlervcDtion  o( 
Cambac£r£s  helped  very  materially  to  FDture  to  Napoleon  tbe 
consufsfiip  for  life  (August  i»  iSoi);  hut  the  seCiJiid  consul  la 
knowotohavEdisapproviKlof  so  me  of  the  events  which  folk  wed, 
notably  the  eaculion  of  the  due  d'EnghiEn,  [he  ruplute  with 
England^  and  the  piodajnation  of  the  Empire  [May  ig.  1S04). 
This  lait  occurrence  ended  his  title  of  second  consul:  it  was 
replaced  by  thai  oi  arch-chanccUor  of  the  Einpiie.     To  blm  was 

became  a  prince  of  the  Empire  and  received  in  igsS  the  title 
duke  of  Faima.  Apart  from  tlic  important  part  vhich  he  look  in 
helfmig  to  co-ordinate  and  draft  the  Civil  Code,  Cambacfi^  did 
'       "■        notably  by  seeking  to 
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impctuo 


r  of  the  en 


and  the 
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siia  (181))  proved  to  be.  At  thi 
campaign  of  i£i4  he  shared  with  Joseph  Bonaparte 
bility  for  some  of  the  actioua  which  aealous  Bonapartiati  have 
deemed  injurious  to  the  fortunes  of  the  emperor.  In  ]Si5» 
ihiring  the  Hundred  Days,  he  took  up  his  duties  reluctantly  at 
the  bidding  of  Napoleon;  and  ailet  the  sedond  downlall  of  hi* 

eidled  f nm  FraiKe.  A  decree  of  ijth  May  iSiS  restored  him  to 
his  dvil  right!  as  a  citizen  of  Fiance,  but  the  last  si  i  years  of  hii 
life  he  spent  in  retirement.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy 
till  the  jut  of  Uarch  1S16,  nhen  a  decree  ol  eidusion  was 


a  for  ii 


imselfa 


CiMBUOC,  tbe  name  by  which,  under  sundry  modificatiDni; 
the  royal  dtyofthegrcatkhaa  in  CUna  became  known  to  Eurape 
during  the  middle  ages,  that  city  beini;  jd  fact  the  tame  that  we 
now  kcow  u  Peking.  Tbe  wind  itself  tEprcsenu  the  Mongol 
XhaB-Balik,  "  the  city  ot  the  klian,"  or  erapeiot,  the  title  by 
which  Peking  continues,  more  or  less,  lo  be  known  to  the  Mongoh 
and  other  northern  Asatics. 

A  dty  occupying  appruaDialely  the  tame  tile  had  lieen  tbe 
otpiUl  of  one  of  the  priudpaliijes  into  which  China  was  divided 
tome  centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  and  during  the  reigns 
ol  the  two  Tatar  dynast  iea  that  itnTDedlitely  preceded  the  Mongols 
in  nonhero  China,  viz.  that  oi  the  lUiiUiu,  and  oi  the  1^  or 
"  Giddcn  "  khana,  it  had  been  one  ot  their  toyst  le^deocca. 
Undn  the  names  of  Yenking,  which  it  received  from  the  KhlUn, 
and  of  Chung-tu,  which  it  had  from  tbe  Kin,  it  b<^dsa  conspicuoui 
place  in  the  wan  ol  Jenghii  Khan  against  the  Ultet  dynasty. 
UeraplurediliniiiJ.butitwasnot  till  19S4  that  it  was  adopted 
aa  (be  imperial  residence  in  lieu  of  Karakorun  in  the  Mongol 
■leppes  by  his  gtmndson  KuhlaL  The  lalla  selected  a  position 
■  few  bniidTed  yards  to  Ihe  northeast  of  tbe  old  dly  (if  Chung-tu 
n  Yedkiot,  where  be  iouded  lbe  new  dty  of  Ta-tu  ("  gmc 
capital  "O,  called  by  the  Uoogols  Taidu  oe  Dailu.  but  alio  Kban- 
Balik;  and  fron  thk  time  dales  the  us*  of  the  Utlct  Dame  aa 


wen  each  about  jl  Engliih  m.  in  lensth,  the  shorter  iidca  j|  m.. 
ID  tbit  the  ciicuil  was  upward*  of  ig  m.  The  palace  of  tb« 
khan,  with  ili  gardens  and  fake,  itself  formed  an  inner  endonin 
tronling  the  iouth.  There  wen  eleven  city  gales,  via.  thteeon 
the  south  sidi^,  always  the  lormal  front  with  the  Tatars,  and  two 
on  each  of  the  other  sides;  and  the  street*  ran  wide  and  straight 
from  gate  to  gale  (except,  ot  ooune,  where  interrupted  by  the 
palace  walls),  (otming  an  oblong  chesa-board  plan. 

Ta-iu  conlinued  to  be  the  residenco  of  the  emperon  till  the 
fall  of  the  Ifongol  power  (136a).  The  native  dynasty  (Ming) 
which  supplanted  ihem  established  their  residence  st  Nan-king 
("  South  Ctnicl  "),  but  Ibis  proved  so  mconvenicnt  that  Yunglo. 
the  third  sovertign  of  the  dynasty,  reoccupied  Ta-tu,  giving  it 
then,  lor  the  6tsi  lime,  the  name  of  Pe-king  ("  Nonb  Court  "). 
Thia  was  the  Dame  in  tommon  use  when  the  Jctnilt  entered 
China  towards  the  end  ot  the  i6th  century,  and  began  to  send 


But  It  is 


ugnilylDg  "cipilal."    Tbe  restoration  of  Cambaluc  was 

retrenchment  ot  nearly  one-third  at  the  oorthern  end,  11 
brought  ihe  enceinte  more  nearly  to  a  square  lorm.  And 
contiiiuiej  the  modtm  (so-called)  "  Tatar  dty  " 
south  front  ol  which  it  identical  niih  the  south  fn 
of  Kublai.  The  walh  were  oompleled  in  ujj.  Populali™ 
gathered  aboui  the  souihern  front,  probably  u&ing  the  materia]  of 
the  old  city  of  Yenking,  and  lbe  eicresccnce  so  formed  was.  in 
i;44,  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  called  the  "outer  dty."  It  is  the 
same  that  is  luually  called  by  European*  "  the  Chinese  city." 
The  ruin*  ol  tbe  retrenched  northern  portion  ot  Kublai's  great 
rampart  are  still  promineni  along  their  whole  extent,  lo  that 
there  is  no  room  for  question  as  lo  the  position  or  true  difnensiona 
ol  lbe  Cambaluc  of  the  middle  ago:  and  it  ia  mOEt  probable, 
indeed  it  is  almost  a  necessity,  thai  the  present  palace  stands  on 
the  Mnct  ol  Kublai's  palafe. 

The  dly,  under  the  name  of  Cimbaluc.  ws*  coulituled  into  an 
atdiiepiscopal  see  by  Tope  Clement  V.  in  1507,  in  favour  of  the 
missionary  Franciscan  John  of  Mootecorvino  (d.  ijjo);  but 
thoogh  some  succetaors  were  nominated  it  seem*  probable  Ihal 

Mjipsol  the  16th  and  iith  centuries  of  ten  show  Cambaluc  in 
an  imaginaiy  region  lo  the  north  of  China,  a  part  of  the  miscon- 
ception that  ha*  prevailed  regarding  Cathay.  Tlie  name  Is 
often  in  papular  liter&cure  written  Cambalu,  and  is  by  Longfellow 
accented  in  verse  Cimiiia.    Bui  this  spelling  ori^nates  in  an 

channel  through  which  Marco  Polo's  book  was  popularly  known. 
The  original  (French)  MSS.  all  agree  with  the  etymotogy  in  calling 
'    Cambaluc,  which  should  be  accented  Ciiib6liu. 

CAHBA7,  a  native  state  ol  India,  within  the  Gujarat  division 
of  Bombay.  It  ha*  an  area  of  jiO  iq.  m.  Pop.  (looi)  7S.i)S. 
showing  a  decrease  ot  16  %  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  famine  ol 
iSgo-iooei.  The  estimated  gron  revenue  is  ^ir.iSo;  the  tribute, 
~     idiysical  cbsEacler  Cambay  is  entirely  an  alluvial 


I  oidy  fmi 
the  Mogul  empire.  The  present 
chief!  are  descended  from  Momin  Khan  11,,  tbe  last  of  tbe 
govertKHSof  Gujarat,  who  in  IM'  murdered  his  brother-ia4aw, 
Nizam  Khan,  governor  of  CsTUbay,  and  established  himself  then. 
The  town  of  Cambat  had*  papulation  in  i»ai  of  ]i,;So.  It 
isiuppoted  to  be  the  CoikHia  of  PloleDiy,.Bnd  wasformeriy  a 
very  flourishing  dty.  the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade,  and  cele- 
brated for  it!  manufactures  of  silk,  chinu  and  gold  stuil*:  but 
owifig  principally  to  the  gradually  increasing  dil!iculty  of  access 

long  tince  fallen  away,  and  the  tnwn  has  become  poor  and 
dilapidated.  The  qiring  tide*  rise  upward*  of  jo  it.,  and  in  a 
channel  usually  so  shallow  form  a  teriou*  dinger  to  shipping.  Tbe 
trade  is  cbleOy  confined  to  thceiport  of  cotton.  Tbe  town  il 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  ol  agate  and  cainelian  araameats, 
of  reputation  prindpally  in  Chin*.  The  house*  in  many  instances 
an  builE  of  atooa  (a  circumitance  wtiicb  indicates  tbe  former 


81 


malth  of  iIk  dly,  u  tbc  tuceAU  hid 

coDakdelahle  diitaacc);  tnd  remuid  < 

drtunJtrenH,  which  foimetly  luiiounded  the  town,  entlose  four 

Urge  rcKFVoU?  o[  good  vmur  And  three  hazaan.    To  the  uuth- 

:mpJei  beloii^  to  the  Joizu,  lod 

other  white.  The  priadpal  cne,  u  Ihe  ioBcfipItoa  intiitmtes, 
ii  Paiiswisath,  or  Panwuuth,  csrved  in  Ihe  leiga  of  the 
emperor  Akbir;  the  black  ooe  hai  the  date  of  1651  loKttbed. 
In  1 7S0  Cambay  wai  taluo  by  Ihe  umy  o!  General  Goddard,  km 
Rstored  to  the  Mahia  tlasin  1 7S],  (od  wa>  af  terwardi  ceded  to  Ihe 
Britiih  by  the  peihwa  under  the  treaty  of  i8oj.  It  wu  provided 
with  a  railway  in  1001  by  the  opening  of  the  11  m.  required 
Is  connect  with  the  gaekwu  o(  Baroda'i  line  through  Petlad. 

CAMBAY,  OULF  Of,  an  blet  in  lbs  coaat  ol  India,  la  the 
Gujarat  divitioo  o[  Bombay.  It  is  about  So  m.  in  length,  but 
i>  shallow  and  abounds  in  iboals  and  sandbanlu.  It  i>  supposed 
that  Ihe  depth  of  water  in  this  gull  hu  been  decieating  [at  more 
tliap  two  centuries  put.  The  udefl,  which  arc  very  high,  tun 
into  it  with  amazing  velocity,  hilt  it  ktw  wattr  the  bottom  is 
left  neatly  dry  lor  some  ditunce  below  the  latitude  of  the  town 
of  Cambay.  It  is,  however,  an  impaitaDI  inlet,  being  the  channel 
by  which  the  valuable  produce  of  central  Gujarat  and  the 
British  districts  oE  Ahmedabad  and  Broach  is  exported,  but  the 
m  Bombay  to  Baioda 


CAMBAY,  GULF  OF— CAMBODIA 
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CAMBER  (derived  through  the  Fr.  [rom  LaL  a 


rpreiMon  or  tagging, 
a  the  straight-arch  1 


which  it  ia  liatde  t* 


CAHBERT,  ROBERT  (1618-16;;],  French  operatic  composer, 
was  bom  in  Pari)  in  1618,  Ke  wai  a  pupil  ol  Chambonniires. 
In  1655,  after  he  had  obtained  tbc  post  of  organist  at  the  church 
of  St  HonorC,  he  married  Marie  du  Moustier.  Me  was  musical 
superintendent  to  Queen  Anne  of  AUElrin,  mother  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  for  a  line  held  a  post  with  Ihe  marquis  de  Soiudeac,  His 
earlier  works,  the  words  o(  which  were  furnished  by  Pierre 
IVrrin,  continued  to  be  perlotined  before  the  court  at  Vincennes 
till  Ihe  death  of  his  patron  Curdinal  Maaario.  In  i66q  Penin 
received  a  patent  for  the  founding  of  the  AtaJ^ie  SaiionaU  dt 
■ujifM,  Ihe  germ  of  the  Gnod  Opira,  and  Cambert  hid  I  share 

in  the  interests  of  LuIlL  Dis|deased  at  his  subsequent  ne^ecl, 
and  jealous  of  The  lavour  (hown  to  Lulli,  who  was  musical 
■uperintendenl  to  the  king,  be  went  in  i6T]  Io  London,  where 
soon  after  his  arrival  he  wu  appointed  maslei  o[  the  band  to 
Charles  11.  One  at  least  of  bis  operas,  Pcmant,  was  peif  ormed  in 
London  under  his  direction,  but  it  did  not  suit  the  popular  tasle, 
and  he  ia  supposed  to  have  killed  huisell  io  Loudon  in  t677. 
His  other  principal  operas  were  Arieint  m  la  ammri  dt  Baakat 
and  La  Prina  tl  lis  flaiiiri  dl  famour. 

CAMBERWBLI,  a  soulhcm  melropoliUn  borou^  o[  London, 
England,  boundrd  N.  by  Southwark  and  Beimondsey.  E.  by 
DepKord  and  Uwisham,  W.  by  Umbeth,  and  eitendlBg  S.  to 
the  boundaty  of  Ihe  tuunty  of  London.  Pop.  (igoi)  isfl.jjfl. 
Area,  44B0  acres.  Il  appears  in  Domesday,  but  the  derivation 
ol  the  nsme  is  unknown  II  includes  the  districts  of  Peckham 
and  Nunhead,  and  Dulwich  (?,=  )  with  its  park,  jscture-gallery 
and  schools.  Camberwell  la  mainly  residential,  and  there  an 
many  good  bouses,  pleasantly  situated  in  Dulwich  and  south- 
ward towards  the  Ugh  ground  ol  Sydenham.  Dulwich  Park 
(yi  acres)  and  Peckham  Rye  Common  and  Park  fi  13  acres)  are 
Ibe  largest  of  several  public  grounds,  and  Camberwell  Green 
was  once  celebrated  for  ill  fairs.  Immediately  outside  the 
louthem  boundary  lies  a  wrll-known  place  of  recreation, 
the  Crystal  Palate  Among  institutions  may  be  menlioned  the 
Camberwell  Khool  ol  arts  and  crafts,  Peckham  Road.  In 
Camberwell  Road  is  Cambridge  House,  1  uoivaxity  settlement, 


founded  in  ig«7  and  hicorpoiatfog  tbc  culiei  Mnlty  MtthacDt. 
Ihe  parliamentary  bonugh  ol  Camberwell  ba*  Ihrae  tilvitioiij, 
North,  Peckham  and  Dulwich,  each  reiunuog  one  Dwmber; 
but  is  not  wholly  coincident  with  tho  municipal  bonu^,  the 
Dulwich  division  extending  to  include  PengB,  outiidc  the 
county  of  London-     The  bwough  council  consists  of  a  mayors 

CAMBIASL  LDCA  Us'T-i^i>,  Ccnoeie  painter,  familiariy 
known  as  Lucchetto  da  Gcnova  (his  suiiiame  is  written  bIja 
Cambiaso  or  Canfliagiol.  was  bom  at  Hone^ia  in  the  Cenoeae 
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ling.  Al  Ihe  age  of  fifteen  he  painted, 
lubjects  from  Ovid'i  UtJtmprfkcus 
on  tne  ironi  01  a  nouse  in  L^noa,  and  afterwards,  in  conjimctlon 
with  Marcantonio  Calvi.  a  ceiling  showing  great  daring  ol 
execution  in  the  Palaiio  Dotia.  He  also  formed  an  early  friend- 
ship with  Giambattisia  Cattello;  both  artists  painted  togelhec, 
with  so  much  umilarity  of  style  that  their  works  could  hardly 

way  of  per^Kctive  and  architecture-  Luchetlo's  best  artistic 
period  lasted  lor  twelve  yean  after  his  fitit  incccBes;  from  that 
time  he  declined  in  power,  though  not  at  once  in  reputalioa, 
owing  to  Ihe  agiutions  and  veiaiioas  brought  upon  bia  by  a 
passion  which  he  conceived  for  his  ilster-in-law-  Hi*  wife  having 
died,  and  the  lister-in-hiw  having  taken  charge  of  hii  hotiu  and 
children,  he  endeavoured  to  procun  a  pap>l  dispeniatioil  for 
mariTing  her;  but  in  this  he  was  disaKnbUed.  In  rjgj  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Philip  II.  tacanlinuein  IheEscorial 
a  series  of  ircscoes  which  bad  been  begun  by  CasteUo,  now 
deceased ;  and  it  is  said  that  one  principal  leason  for  his  cloiiRg 
with  thia  oBer  was  that  be  hoped  to  bring  the  royal  influence  Io 
bear  upon  the  pope,  but  in  this  again  he  tailed.  Wom  out  with 
fais  disquietudes,  he  died  in  the  Escorial  in  the  second  year  of  his 
Bojoutn,  Cambiasi  had  an  ardent  fancy,  aod  was  a  bold  desgner 
in  a  Raphaelesque  mode.  His  extreme  fscilily  astonished  the 
Spanish  painters,  and  it  is  said  that  Philip  IL.  watching  one  day 
with  pleasure  the  oBhand  test  with  which  Luchetto  was  painting 
a  head  ol  a  laughing  child,  was  allowed  the  funher  nuprise  of 
seeing  Ihe  laugh  changed,  by  a  touch  or  two  upon  the  lips,  into  a 
weeping  eiprev^on.  The  ani^  painted  sometimea  with  a  brush 
in  each  hand,  and  with  a  certainty  equalling  or  tramcending  that 
even  ol  l^nlotel.     He  made  a  vast  number  of  drawings,  and  wai 

figure  ol  Faith.     Altogether  he  ranks  ai  one  ol  the  ablest  arttsu 

energy,  he  is  repotled  10  have  been  timid  and  diffident.  Hilaon 
OiBiio  became  likewise  a  painter,  studying  under  Luchetto. 

The  best  worin  of  CaiT>hi™>i  ■"■  •"  ^  i»"i  ■"  r*n™. 
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up  10  that  lime,  ever  teca  givcA  for  a  aLngle  work. 

CAMBODIA' (calledbylbeinhaUtanuSrKXitaur and  19th* 
French  Camboiit) ,  a  country  of  soulb-esstera  Atla  and  a  pm- 
tedorate  of  France,  forming  palt  of  French  lado-Chlnn. 

I7cii{rii^*y.— It  Is  bounded  N,  by  Sism  and  Laos,  E.  by 
Annam,  S.E.  and  S.  by  Cochin-Chioa,  S.W-  by  the  G  "    '  "' 
and  W.   by  Siam.     lis  area  a  estin: 
65,000  sq.   m.;   its   population  at  i.s 

Ihrce^quanen  are  Cambodians,  Ihe  rest  Lninese,  lunimcse, 
Chams,  Malsyl,  and  aboriginil  natives.  The  whole  of  Cambodia 
Ues  in  the  basin  of  the  lower  Mekong,  which,  entering  ihi* 
territory  on  the  north,  flows  south  for  some  distance.  Chen  inclinei 
south-west  as  far  as  Pnom-penh,  where  it  spreads  in  to  a  ddta  aod 
rcsuma  a  southerly  course.  The  salient  feature  of  Cambodian 
geography  is  the  large  lake  Tonli-Sip.  in  a  depreatioB  6g  m.  loDg 
from  south-east  to  nonh-wFst  and  ijm.wide.  ItisledbyKvtni 
<  See  also  ImdoChuca,  FaaHCB. 
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P)ioin'P«nlLlaJtuKtliewmtciioltheM«kaDg,iwoUcnbyll»Tmlii* 
Slid  the  TDcltlof  of  the  Hbctin  inom,  riie  to  B  height  of  40  Id  45 
ft.  and  So*  thnu^  Ibe  Bru  du  Lac  towirdi  the  like,  which  IhcD 
coven  ui  wtt  ot  770  iq.  m.,  ud  lite  the  river  [nundates  the 
nurshes  ud  foresU  0T>  lis  holders.  During  the  dry  leuon  the 
outcdC  revinei  and  the  dcptcoion  cmpiies  m  that  the  lake 
■hnntslo  as  area  ot  looM).  m.,  and  its  depth  laUs  Iroin  4S-4I!  !>- 
to  a  maiiDiuin  of  j  ft.  Tonl^-S^p  probably  lepTEKOti  the  chief 
wealth  o[  Cambodia.  It  nippoiU  a  Gshiog  population  of  over 
30,000,  moil  of  wham  are  Aonamne:  the  fiih,  mhich  art  taken  hy 
meaJUof  laigeoeUattheeDdof  tleinuDdaiioD,  areeithet  dried 
ot  fermented  lor  the  production  of  ihe  lauce  known  a*  miuic-mim. 
The  mHthem  and  wejlitn  previnces  of  Cambodia  which  fall 
outiide  the  densely  populated  isne  of  inundation  ai<  Ihiaty 
peopled;  they  comiit  ol  plateaus,  in  many  placet  thickly 
wooded  and  inlenected  by  mountaini,  the  highnt  of  which  doel 
Dot  exceed  5000  It.  The  region  to  the  cast  of  the  Mekong  is 
Uavened  by  spun  of  the  nuiuDUinfr  of  Annam  and  by  afllucnta 
cd  the  Mekong,  the  moil  iispmlanl  of  these  being  the  5c-khong 
and  the  Tode-srepok,  which  unite  to  Bow  into  the  Mekong  at 
Stung-treng.  Small  islasdi,  inbabiud  hy  a  fishing  population, 
trioge  tlkc  west  coiat. 

ClimaU,  Fauna  and  Flera.—The  cliiaate  of  Cambodia,  like 
that  ol  Cochin  China,  which  it  closely  lesemblci,  varies  with  the 

Ocubet  to  the  middle  cf  Apiil,  diy  ^ 


ng  the  sou 

west  monsoon,  tiom  the  coiddle  ol  Apiil  to  the  middle 
Oclobei.  nin  falls  daily  and  the  temperature  varies  b«w( 

elephant,  which  is  ako  dometticaled,  the  ihinoccros,  huOalo  a 
some  spcdcs  of  wild  01;  also  Ihe  tiger,  panther,  leopard  a 
hooey-bcu.    Wild  bom,  monkeys  and  nu  abound  ■ 


chief  ej 


wodilei 


Uekong.  and  Ihoe  aie  many  varieties  ol  reptili 
vvDomDUs.  The  horse  of  Cambodia  is  only  Irom  1 1  to  j  a  hands  in 
height,  but  is  strong  and  capable  of  great  enduiante;  the  bu9aIo 
is  Ihe  chief  draught  animal.  Swine  arc  reared  in  large  numbers. 
Nui  vsmka,  gamboge,  caoutchouc,  cardamoms,  leak  and  olhcr 
valuable  wwds  and  gums  are  anung  the  natural  products. 

Psefte— The  Cambodians  have  a  lar  more  marked  affinity 
with  their  SiameM  than  wiih  their  Annamcie  neighbours.  Tlie 
race  ii  probably  the  roult  of  a  fusion  ol  Ihe  Malay  aborigines  ol 
Indo-China  with  the  Aryan  and  MongoUan  invaders  ol  ihe 
coontry.  The  men  *n  taller  and  mon  muscular  than  Ihe 
Siamete  and  Annamese.  while  the  women  uc  small  and  inclined 

large  and  the  eyes  only  slightly  oblique.  The  skin  is  dark  brown, 
[be  hair  bteck  and,  while  in  chUdhood  ihe  hud  is  shaved  ivilh 
the  nception  ol  a  small  tuft  at  the  top.  in  blcr  lile  it  is  dtesscd 
so  u  to  resemble  a  brush.  Both  MiH  wear  the  bngouii  or  bin- 
cloth,  which  the  men  lupi^mentwiih  a  short  jacket,  ihe  women 
with  >  long  scarf  draped  round  the  figure  or  with  a  long  clinging 
K>be.  Kloroie.  superstitious,  and  given  to dlinking  aDdgambling. 
the  Cambodi»ns  ire  at  the  same  time  clean,  fairly  intelligcni. 
proud  and  courageous.  The  wile  enjoys  a  respected  position  and 
divorce  may  be  demanded  by  either  parly.  Polygamy  is  almost 
confined  to  the  tidier  elaises.  Though  diiindined  to  work,  the 
Cambodians  make  good  hunters  and  woodsmen.  Many  ol  them 
live  on  the  botden  of  the  Mekong  and  the  great  lake,  m  huu 
bum  upon  piles  or  floating  ratls.  The  religion  ol  Cambodia  is 
Buddhism,  and  involves  great  respect  towards  the  dead;  the 
worshipof^itiuorloeal  genii  is  also  wide-spread,  and  "--'■ 


numerous;  they  Uve  by  i 
young  to  read,  and  supcrin 
and  Ihe  other  ceren>onials  1 
the  Cambodians.  At  in  I 
beieditary  liability,  but  tl 
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n  they  teach  the 


relationship — the  members  of  the  royil  hmfly  within  the  fiftk 
degree  (tbe  Brak-V^iua)  those  beyond  the  filth  degree  {Brak- 
~  ■  ■      rndanu  of  the  ande     ~    ' 
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mans,  exercise  certain  offidal  junctions  at  the  o 
caste,  as  well  as  the  mandarins,  who  form  a  class  by  th 
are  exempt  from  tax  or  forced  si  '  ^ 
□ominaledhy  thekingandtheirchildrenhave  a  position  at  court, 
ud  ate  generally  cboaen  10  £11  the  vacant  posts  in  the  adndni- 
ilration.  Under  the  native  ttglme  the  common  pec^e  attached 
themselves  to  one  or  other  of  the  mandarins,  who  in  retuni 
gruted  them  the  protection  of  hii  influence.  Under  French  rule, 
which  has  modified  the  old  usages  in  many  respects,  local  govern- 
ment of  the  Annamese  type  tends  Id  suppUnI  Ihts  feudal  (yileiB. 
Slavery  was  abolished  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  tBq?. 

dialects  of  south  Indo-Chins]  it  is  agglutinate  in  character 
rich  in  vowel-sounds.  The  king's  language  and  the  royal  writing, 
and  also  religious  words  ate,  however,  apparently  of  Aryan 
origin  and  akin  to  Pali.  Cambodian  writing  is  syllabic  and  com- 
plicated. The  books  (manuscripts)  are  generally  formed  of  palm- 
leaves  upon  which  the  chiliactets  are  traced  by  means  ot  a  style. 
Industry  amt  Cmimffce.— Iron,  worked  by  the  tribe  ol  the 
Kouis,  is  found  in  the  mouDUinous  region.  The  Cambodians 
^ow  skill  in  working  gold  and  silver;  earthenware,  bricks,  mats, 
fins  and  ulk  and  cotton  fabrio.  ate  also  produced  to  some 
small  eitent,  but  fishing  and  the  cultivation  ot  rice  and  in  a  minor 
degree  ot  tobacco,  codce.  cotton,  peppet,  indigo,  main,  lea  and 
sugar  are  the  only  industries  worthy  of  the  name.  Factories 
eiist  near  Pnompenh  lor  the  shelling  ol  coiion-seedj.  The 
Cambodian  is  his  own  artificer  and  seti-su  filing  so  far  as  Us  own 
needs  are  concerned.  RJce.  dried  lish.  beans,  pepper  and  oien 
are  ihi  chiel  elements  in  the  export  trade  ol  Ihe  eounliy,  which 
is  in  ibe  hands  ol  Chinese.    The  native  plays  little  ot  no  part  in 

Trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  Saigon  in  Cochin-China, 
Kampot,  the  only  port  oi  Cambodia,  being  accessible  solely  to 
coining  vessels.  With  the  exception  ol  the  highway  from 
Penh  ().p.)  Ihe  capital,  to  Kampot,  the  roads  of  Cambodia 
t  soiled  tor  vehicle).  Pnom-Penh  communicates  regularly 
by  the  steamers  ot  the  "  Meuagcries  Fluviates  "  by  way  of  the 
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five  chiel  mandarins  from  among  the  Brab  Vansa.  The  k^yH- 
■9}  {obbaiourcack)  Ot  king  who  has  abdicated,  the  heit-pre- 
implive  (.uparij.  oWomuA)  and  the  fitst  princci*  ol  the  blood 
re  high  dignitaries  with  their  own  letiDuct.  The  king  is 
advised  by  a  council  of  five  ministers,  the  superior  members  ol  the 
of  mandarins;  and  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  about 
filly  provinces  adminisiered  by  members  of  that  l>ody  France 
'cpresented  by  1  reudcnl  tuperiot.  who  presides  over  Ihe 
li&icrial  council  and  is  the  real  tulct  of  [he  country,  and  by 
residents  exercising  super\-ision  in  the  dislricls  into  which  the 
counlry  is  split  up  lor  the  purposes  of  the  French  administral ion. 
In  each  reudential  dislrici  there  Isa  council,  composed  oi  natives 
and  presided  over  hy  the  resident,  which  deliberates  on  questions 
affecting  the  diitricl.  TTie  tetidenl  superior  is  assisted  by  the 
protectorate  council,  consisting  ol  heads  of  French  adminislralivi 
dcpatlRienis  (chief  of  the  judicial  service,  of  public  worki,  ftc.) 
and  one  native  "  notable,"  and  the  royal  orders  must  reccivt  its 
sanction  before  Ihey  can  be  executed.  The  contml  of  loreign 
policy,  public  works,  the  customs  and  the  exchequer  are  in 
French  hands,  whOe  the  management  ol  poUce.  the  collection  of 
Ihe  direct  taxes  and  the  administration  of  jusdce  talween 
natives  remain  wiih  the  native  govemmeni.  A  French  tribunal 
alone  il  competent  to  settle  disputes  where  one  of  the  parties  is 

The  following  is  a  aummary  of  the  local  budget  of  Cambodia 
(or  iB9«  and  1904;—         Receipts.  Eraenditure. 
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IK  BTt  the  direct  lam,  indudint 
n  the  ptoducti  of  the  Mil,  which 
logeilwr  imoiinlKl  lo  inifiji  in  i«a4.  The  chief  heidi  o( 
(ipendiiuie  ire  ilie  civil  list,  conprisini  the  pcraanil  aljow- 
anu  lo  ibe  king  and  lb(  nyal  ftmily  (£46,018  in  ISK14), 
public  work*  (tjiii,S9J>  ud  goveramcnl  Iiouse  and  nsidcncu 
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J  completed  under  Vasovarr 
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_,,...  II  under  the  direction  o(  Ihe 

Brahman  Divakin.  who  enjoyed  great  influence  under  Ihe 
moninhs  ol  this  period.  The  conquest  ol  the  rival  kingdom  of 
Champa,  which  embraced  modem  Cochin-China  and  louihem 
Annnin,  and  in  the  later  isth  century  wu  absorbed  by  Annam, 
may  probably  be  placed  bI  the  end  of  the  uth  centmy.  in  Ihe 
reign  ol  Jayavirman  VIII.,  the  last  of  the  great  kings.  War  was 
also  carried  on  against  the  western  neighbours  of  Cambodia,  and 

been  the  immediate  cause  ol  the  decadence  which  now  set  in. 
From  Ihe  last  decade  of  Ihe  ijth  century  then  dates  s  valuable 
description  ol  Tchin-I»'  wrilteo  by  a  member  of  a  Chinese 
embassy  thereto.  The  ume  period  probably  also  witnessed  the 
libcritioD  ol  the  Thais  01  inhabitanU  ol  Siam  from  the  yoke  ol 
the  Khrnen,  to  whom  they  had  for  long  been  subject,  and  the 
eipulsion  ol  the  sow  declining  race  Irom  Ihe  basin  of  the  Mcnam. 
The  royal  chronicles  d  Cambodia,  the  hislarical  veracity  of 
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and  were  able  repeatedly  10  capture  and  pillage  Angkor-Thom. 
These  aggressions  were  continued  in  the  ijlh  century,  in  the 
course  ol  which  the  capital  was  finaJy  abandoned  by  the  Khmer 
kings,  the  ruin  of  the  country  ijeing  luslencd  by  intemEiI  revolts 
■ndbyleudsbctweenTnembeiof  ibe  royal  family.  Al  the  end  of 
Ihe  i6lh  century,  Lovek,  which  had  succeeded  Angkor-Thorn  as 
capilal.  wu  itseU  atundoned  lo  the  conquerors.  During  Ihat 
century,  the  Portuguese  had  rtEablished  some  influrnce  in  the 
counuy,  whither  Ihcy  were  followed  by  Ihe  Di 
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i;lh  cenlury  Ibe  Nguyen,  rulen  of  seutbem  Annan,  began  to 
encroach  00  Ihe  Icriilory  o(  Cochin-China,  and  in  the  coune  ol 
that  and  the  itlih  cenluiy.  Cimbodii,  governed  by  two  kings 
supported  tespeciivcly  by  Siam  and  Annam.  became  •  field  for 
the  conAicis  ol  its  two  powerful  neighbours.  At  Ihe  end  of  Ibe 
iSch  century  the  provinces  of  Ballambang  and  Siem-reap  were 

eluded  alter  a  lost  and  indecisive  war  by  the  treaty  ol  1846,  is  a 
result  ol  which  Ang-Duong,  the  ptoljgj  of  Siam,  was  placed  on 
Ihe  Ihronc  at  ihe  capiiai  ol  Oudong,  and  the  Annamcse  evacuated 
ibeec  


iiS6j,  inordcr 
deLagrf. 
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nibyAdmiralLiGrandifte  lo  the 

s  Cambodia  placed  itself  under  the  prolectorile 
IM  r^orodom  Iranslctred  his  capital  lo  Pnom- 
.  iicaty  between  France  and  Slam  was  signed, 
iDunced  its  lighi  to  tribute  and  rccogniied  the 
lie  over  Cambodia  in  return  for  the  provinces  of 
Angkor,  and  the  Laos  territory  as  fat  as  the 
signed  by  the  king,  ci 


yal 


ihadow,  but  in  vi 

put  in  lotcc  till  several  years  later. 
.  .  ttrtitoiy  ol  Cambodia  was  increased  by  the  addition 
0  it  ol  the  Siamese  provinces  of  Mduprf  and  Bassac,  and 
he  maiitime  dislrici  ol  Krai,  ibe  taller  of  which,  together 
tiih  Ihe  province  ol  Dansai,  was  in  1907  eichangcd  tor  the 
irovinccs  of  Ballambang,  SIcm-icip  and  Sisophon.  By  Ihe 
ame  treaty  France  renounced  its  sphere  ol  influence  on  the 
ighl  bank  of  the  Mekong.  In  1904  King  Norodom  was  luc- 
:ecded  by  his  brother  Sisowath. 

See  E.  Aj-monier.  U  CamAoitt  (j  vols.,  Paiii,  ijoo-tjo*); 
^  MoL.a.  U  «)«i.Mr  At  Cn«torf(f  (i  vd..,.Par:.,  1883);  A.  LecWre. 
■jt  Itin  amhodtini  (1  volt..  Pirii,  i«9S).  and  olher  works  on 
■    "      '       "'ytf  ^tipttmtm  n  ladt-. 


CkiMi  (Pari 


la?!). 


CAKBOH,  PIBSRE  JOSEPH  (i7S«~i8k>),  French  si 
was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  cotton  merchant  at  Monlpclliei.  In 
17SJ  bis  lather  retired,  leaving  the  direction  ol  the  buuneis  lo 
Pierre  and  his  two  broihcrs,  but  in  i;BS  Pierre  turned  Slide  lo 
politics,  and  was  sent  by  his  fellow<iL"iens  as  deputy  laffUanl 
10  Versailles,  where  he  was  little  more  Ihin  a  spectator.  In 
January  t  ;«a  he  relumed  (o  MonlpeVier,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  municipaltiy,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jacobin  club 
inlhalcity,  and  on  (he  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  In  1791,  he  drew  up 
'     ■       "      ^        ■  'ily  to  proclaim  a 


Legislali 


of  si: 


ibly,Cani 

Us  ability  in  finance.    Ke  wu  th 

dI  the  tteasury.  Nothing  could  bi 
n  opuiiou  that  as  a  finandei  his  sole  expedient 
nissions  of  oiiifnsti.  His  nmatkable 
ivember  ifgi  is  a  convincing  proololhit 
'bile  he  held  aloof  fmrn  the  clubs,  and 
Jan  ardent  defender  ol  Ibe  new  institu- 
tions. On  the  9th  of  February  i;di,  he  succeeded  in  having  a 
law  passed  sequestrating  Ibe  possessions  of  the  imipli,  and  de- 
manded, Ihough  in  vain,  Ihe  deportation  of  refractory  priests  to 
French  Guiana.  He  was  the  last  president  of  the  Legiililive 
Assembly.  Re-elected  lo  the  Convention,  he  opposed  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  CommuiK  and  Ihe  proposed  grant  of  money  to 
municipality  ol  Paris  by  the  ilBle.    He  denounced  Marat's 


thei*thalNi 
In  politics,  . 


^r  the  furnishing 


Placil 

account  of  his  ministry,  watched  carefully  ov 

of  military  supplies,  and  was  a  shod*  opponent  of  Dumouriei, 

Ibe  hatred  of  Robespierre  by  proposing  the  suppression  of  Ibe 
pay  to  Ihe  clergy,  which  would  have  meant  the  sepanlion  of 
chuich  and  sUle.    His  sulhority  grew  steadily.    On  the  ijlhof 


j.hegol 


e  Convcl 


n  the  trial  of 
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SS 


(.oiui  XVL  he  voted  for  hhdealh.  without  appnl  or  puipoBe- 
mcDi.  HeattvinptedEopmtntthecRiljoiioEilKRcvohitioiury 
Tribuiu),  but  iilwn  alkd  to  the  Gni  Commitiee  ol  Publu: 
Safety  be  woited  on  It  enei^ioll/  lo  oifiuize  ibe  iimies.  On 
Ihe  ]rd  of  Febniary  1793  be  bid  drerted  tbe 


lot  si: 


t.  Hb( 


wChoodi 

niiiee  of  Publlt  Ultxy.  But  Cimbon  won  tame  to  the 
ision  iKj  t  the  (ecu  ri  ty  of  Fnnce  depended  upon  ibelnuisph 
Mounuln.indhedid  not  besitite  to  uxord  bii  active  co- 
.    He  took 


depreciil 

for  the  grat  opei 

(AugUit  14). 


>t  the  L 

{[.     He  «: 


ichw 


It  for  >t(^>pLDK  tbe 
I  tnponsible,  HpediUyt 
eoing  of  Ibe  Oonrf  Litn 
oalkliit  the  public  debt 


X  devolution.  I nd  iuuihg  nrwMockof  a  nnifonsdui 
at  ill  luiHl-haltlenjhDiitd  hold  Mock  of  the  tevidutiaii 
mmeniand  IhiBbeintereMedLnilittibli' . 
at  to  be  entered  in  the  Giat  Book,  or  legkler  ol  the  publi 
cbt,  for  the  amouTit  due  to  hira  every  year.  The  nauli  of  thi 
casuie  was  1  iim  in  the  fuce  value  ol  the  atitpiaO  ftora  17° 
>  t8%  by  Lheend  otitic  year.    In  matienof  Gniince  Camba 


C-.  but  hb  Ind< 


1.  hit  pioIHIt  again! 


the  ei 


n  him  Robespierre'a  n 


>,  and  0 


tlie  Sth  Thermidot  Sobesptcne  iccuied  him  ol  Imjbi 
revoIutwoaiyandininilDcnt  Cambon'i^njuduidvcheraeiit 
reply  wns  the  lignal  o(  the  lesfatanee  to  Robejplene'i  tyiaony 
and  the  prelude  to  bli  fall.  Cambon  soon  had  nason  to  itpeni 
of  that  event,  forhfbecane  one  of  ihoK  moU  violently  attacked 
by  the  Tbertnldorian  icactioo.  The  nyaliil  pampblcis  and  the 
joutiuli  of  J.  L.  Tallieii  attacked  hlBi'witb  fury  an  a  fon«r 
Umtafminl.  He  wu  charged  with  being  iHpoiuibIc  lor  tbe  di&- 
nedil  dI  the  aiiifnali,  and  even  iMosed  ol  nutvcnationi.  On 
Iheiiitof  FebnaT7i7i)sthepioic«wliich  be  prejented  to  with- 
diaw  lour  milliardi  of  dJiJfi«a/t  from  circulation,  voa  rejected, 
and  OD  the  ]td  of  Apr^l  he  wu  eicluded  irom  the  conunittee  of 
finance.    On  the  i6lh  Cermliial.Tallien  pncuied  a  dccmolac- 

piobaUy  at  Lauunne.  In  any  tun  he  doea  Dot  leem  to  have  n- 
iiaiDedinPaiB,althaughInIheriatoftheiitPrairialsoineof  the 
InaorteDti  procUimrd  him  mayor.  The  amoeaty  of  the  4th  Bru- 
maite  ol  Ihe  year  IV.  (the  jth  of  October  1795),  petmiited  him  lo 
Ittum  to  FiBDce,  and  he  withdrew  to  hii  eitate  of  Teiial  near 
HoDtpellier,  when,  duiing  the  White  Terror,  he  had  a  nimiw 
tdipe  froto  an  attempt  upon  hb  life.  At  fint  Cambon  hoped  to 
Cnd  In  Bonaparte  the  Hvkiir  of  the  ttpabUc,  but,  deoetved  by 
(he  i8thBruDwin:,hc  lived  IbronghDut  the  whole  of  the  empire 
in  peacclul  teclualon.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he  wai  deputy 
for  H^ull  ja  the  chamber  of  repteaentativei,  and  prooouDccd 
hianelf  atnngly  against  the  return  of  the  Bourbwis.  and  for 
retigioua  freedom.  Under  the  Heitormlion  the  **  amnesty " 
law  of  1816  condemned  himasa  legiiide  te  eiile,aiid  be  wlihdieK 
lo  Belgnun,  to  St  Jcan-Ten-NoodE,  neat  Biuuelt,  where  he  died 
ontheisthofFebiuaryiSio.  (R.  A.*) 

See  Banuiri.  Canin  (Paris). 

CAHBm,  PISRU  PADl  (gg*^  ),  Ftendi  dlplomatlat. 
wai  bom  on  the  »lh  of  January  iKi].  He  waa  railed  to  the 
Parisian  bar,  and  became  private  secretiiy  to  Julea  Forty  lo  the 
prefecrare  of  the  Seine.  After  ten  yean  of  adminiilrstive  work 
in  France  aa  lecrelaty  ol  prefecture,  and  then  al  prefect  succet- 
sively  of  the  departmeoti  ol  Aube  (1S71),  Douba  (i8;6),  Nord 
(iS77-ig8]),  he  eichangnd  into  the  dlplooutic  service,  being 
nominated  Fiench  mbilsier  plenipotentiary  at  Tunii.  In  itM 
he  became  French  ambassador  to  Madrid;  wai  transferred  to 
Constanlini^Ie  In  1890,  and  in  1B9S  to  Londnn.  He  was  decor- 
ated with  the  grand  crosa  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  became  a 
meuiberoftbe  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 

His  brother,  jDLEi  Martim  Cauboh  {i»a%~  ),  waa  called 
to  the  bu  in  1866,  served  in  the  FrUKs-Pnnsiin  Wu  and 


enieted  the  dvQ  lervice  in  1871.  He  ni  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Noid  (i83i)  and  ol  the  Rhone  (iSJT-iIgi),  and  in  iSqt 
became  govemor-gcneial  of  Algeria  (n  Cuyot,  L'aam  it 
M.  Jula  Camboi,  Paris,  1S97J.  where  be  had  served  in  a  miaor 
position  in  1374.  He  was  nominited  French  ambuoidor  at 
Washington  in  1897,  and  in  that  capacity  negoUlIed  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish  govemmeni  after  the 
war  wiih  the  United  States.  He  was  trnnsferred  hi  1901  to 
Madrid,indinLQD7  toBeriia. 

CAMBORItB,  g  matket  town  In  the  Camborne  parliimenuiy 
divIsiOD  of  Cornwall,  England,  on  Ibe  Great  Western  railway, 
J  J  01.  E.N.E.of  Peniance.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901],  I4,736l 
It  lies  on  the  northward  ^ope  of  the  ccntnl  ekvation  of  tbe 
county,  and  Is  in  [he  neigbhourhood  ol  »tne  of  the  most  pn> 
dLCMve  (in  and  copper  mines.  These  and  the  manulacture  of 
mining  machinety  employ  most  of  the  tahabllantt.  TV  parish 
church  of  St  Martin  contains  several  monnmenu  and  «□  aBdeot 

and  mining  tdiools,  and  pnctioil  tnlning  is  tau^l  in  South 
CoRd  urrDW  mine,  the  ubool  1 1  Iraciing  a  laise  numba  ol  students. 
It  wu  drveEoped  from  classes  initiated  in  iSsg  by  the  Miners' 
Association,  and  a  three  years'  course  of  inarructlou  b  ptiividcd. 

Camborne  {Camirm,  Camnm)  fomKd  a  portion  of  Ibe  ex- 
tensive minor  of  Tehidy,  which  at  the  time  ol  the  Domesday 
Survey  was  held  by  the  eariof  Mortain  and  subseijucntly  by  the 
Dunstanville  and  Basset  lunllfet.  Iti  mteresti  were  economic- 
ally insignificant  until  the  beginning  of  the  iSth  eeniuiy  whtn  tbe 
rich  deposits  of  copper  and  tin  began  to  be  vigorously  worked  at 
Dolcoalb.  It  hai  been  estimated  that  in  17SS  this  mine  alone 
had  produced  ore  worth  ^2.000,000  and  in  i88j  ore  worth 
£5,100,000.  As  the  result  of  the  prosperity  of  this  and  other 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  the  pt^nilation  in  18A0  was  double 
that  nl  l8jo.  sli  times  that  of  177a  and  fifteen  thors  that  of 
1660.  Camborne  was  the  sane  of  tbe  scientific  labours  of 
Richard  Trcvittaiil  [1771-1813),  the  engineer,  bom  in  the 
neighbouring  paiish  of  Dlogin,  and  of  William  Blckford,  the 
Inven  tor  oi  the  lafety-fose,  a  lutive  of  Camborne.  Three  fairs  on 
tbe  feasts  ol  St  Mart  in  and  St  Peter  and  on  i  jth  ol  February  wen 
glinted  In  1706.  Tbe  twii  former  are  itill  held,  tbe  last  has  bnn 
transferred  to  the  7th  of  March.  A Taeiday  market  formed  the 
subject  of  1  ludidal  inquiry  in  1 768,  but  since  tbe  middle  of  the 
19th  cen  tury  it  has  been  betd  on  Saturdays. 

CAMBBAI.atownofDortheln  Fiance,  capital  of  an  anondisse- 
raenl  hi  the  department  ol  Noid,  J7  u.  S3X.  ol  Lille  on  the 
main  lineolliw  Northern  railway.  P(^.  (igD6)  21,791,  Caubrai 
is  situated  on  the  right  and  eastern  bank  ol  the  Scheldt  (arms  of 
which  tnverse  the  west  ol  the  town)  and  at  one  eiUemlty  □(  the 
canal  of  St  Que  Qt  in.  Tliefbrtihcalionswiihwhidittwasfonnerly 
sunounded  have  been  for  tbe  most  part  demolished.  Tbe  ibsaei 
have  been  filled  up  and  tfie  tamparla  In  part  levelled  to  make 
way,  as  the  suburbs  extended,  lot  avenues  stretching  out  on  all 
sides.  The  chief  survivals  Irom  the  demolition  are  the  huge 
square  dtadel,  which  risesto  the  east  of  tbe  town,  the  diiteiude 
Sella,  a  good  specimen  of  the  miiitaty  architecture  of  the 
ijthtenlury,  aod,  aniong  other  gates,  the  fmtt  Nobe-DaiBe,a 
atone  and  brick  nniciuie  of  tbe  early  17th  nniviy.  Handwme 
boulevards  now  skirt  the  town,  the  itteela  of  which  ajc  dean  and 
vellHirdeted.andalarge  public  gan^n  eitasb  at  the  foot  of  the 
citadel,  with  astatue  of  Enguemnd  de  Monstrelel  the  chronicler. 
Tbe  former  cathedral  of  Cambtai  was  destroyed  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. Ibc  present  cathedrai  of  NDIre-Daae  is  a  church  of  the 
19th  (entui;  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  abbey  church  of  St 
Sepulchre.  Among  other  monutnenta  it  eontaina  that  of  F£nelon, 
archbishopfromi6g5  toi7ij,byDavidd'Angers.  Ibe  church  of 
St  GCty  <i8lh  century)  contains,  among  other  works  of  art,  a 
marble  rood-screen  of  f^enaissante  workmanship.  Tbe  FlacE 
d'Armes,  a  large  squaie  in  the  centie  of  the  town,  is  bordered  on 
tbe  lUTIh  fay  a  handsome  hAlel  de  ville  built  in  1634  and  nbnill 
in  tbe  19th  tentnry.  Tbe  Tour  St  Martin  b  an  old  church-tower 
of  the  I  Jth  and  t  Sth  centuries  tmnsforiDed  into  a  belfry.  Tbe 
triple  stone  portal,  whidi  gave  entrance  to  the  former  archi- 
cpiKopal  ptiacB,  b  a  woik  of  tl     ~      '  -  ■     — 
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prcKU  ucbUihofi'a  [aUn,  idioiiiing  the  catbednl,  accupa 

tbe  ^U  of  aa  old  BnudicUne  convent. 

Camhni  is  the  mt  o[  in  archhiihop  and  i  lulvprefect.  and  luii 
tribunals  of  fint  instance  and  of  oommcrce,  a  boaid  of  trode- 
arbitrator3»  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  branch  of  tbt  Bank 
of   France-    Its   educational    inslltutums    include   comi 
coLIfsBi  Ecdeaiastifsl  semioarie*.  and  schools  of  drawing  and 
muiic.     The  libnry  hii  over  40.000  vnluma  and  there  ' 
muMum  of  anllquitis  and  objects  of  art.    The  cbiel  industi 
Camhrai  is  the  weaviuf  of   mualin   {batisti)   and  oiber 
fabric]  (see  Caubuc);  wool>spinnmg  and  weaving,  bleaching 
anddyeing,arecamedon,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  ol  chicory, 
ojIt  soap,  sausages  and  metal  boies-    There  are  also  large  beet- 
sugar  works  and  breweries  and  diilillctin.    Trade  la  in  cattle, 
groin,  coaJ,  bops,  seed,  &c. 

Cambrsi  is  the  ancient  Nervian  Idwd  of  CamaMUnm,  which  is 
mentioned  in  ihe  Anromne  Itinerary.  In  the  5th  cenluty  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Ftanldsh  king  Raguacbuius.  Fortified  by 
Ciiaiiemagne.  it  was  captured  and  pillaged  by  the  Nonnans  iu 
870.  and  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Hungaiiana  in  953. 
During  the  letb.  nth  and  nth  centuries  il  <ras  the  scene  of 
frequent  hostilities  between  the  bishop  and  his  supporlen  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  ciliitns  on  the  olhrt;  bjt  the  liller  ultimately 
ejected  their  independence.  In  1478  Louis  XI..  who  had 
■     ■      ■  ■       ...     -  ...     -s,  or  ChaiJes  the  Bold. 


o  the  I 


lin  Ihi 


ifiih  ctniuiy  Charles  V.  caused  it  to  be  fortified  tilth  a  strong 
citadel,  for  the  eteclion  nf  which  Ibe  cisllet  of  Cavillers,  Escau- 
doeuvret  and  mmy  others  were  demoUahcd.  From  Ihnt  dote  to 
the  peace  of  Nijmwegen.  167S,  which  assigned  it  to  Franrx.  it 
frequently  pased  from  hand  lo  hand  by  capture  or  treaty-  In 
i;91  It  was  besieged  In  vain  by  the  Avitiians,  The  League  ol 
Cuobnl  is  (he  ume  givra  to  the  aUIanre  of  Pope  Julius  II., 
Louis  XIL,  MaximLlian  I-.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  against 


!of  Cam 


also  called,  the  Ladies' F( 

by  Louise  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  1.,  and  Margaret  of 
Austria,aBnlolChBrlcBV..inlhenameoftheMmonaichs.    Tlie 
bishopric  ol  Cam brai  dates  from  the  jlh  century,  and  was  raised 
Id  (55P  lathe  tutik  of  an  archbishopric,  which  continued 
Revolution,  and  has  since  been  lestorcd-    The  bishops  re 
the  title  of  count  from  the  emperor  Henry  I.  (pJp-QjbJ. 
rsro  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  di^es,  their  territory  including, 
the  town  itself  and  its  lerrilory,  called  Camhrjais. 
See  E-  Bouly,  Hiuein  it  CamSmi  a  i*  CatKiritit  (Caml 

CAMBBIA,    the   Hed-   Lai-    name   for  Wales.     After  the 
end  of  the  wesiim  Roman  empire  the  Cymitc  Celts 
'  "   *    Ih  Wales  and  the  land  round  ■•     "  '• 


id  Bdjao 


1  the  fori 


le  calle 


Cambria,  the  Uller  Cumbria,  thau^  the  tv 

CAMBHIAK  BySTEM,  in  geology,  the  name  now  utiiveisaUy 
employed  to  designate  the  earliest  group  of  Palaeoroic  rf>cks 
which  possesses  a  connected  suite  of  fossils-  The  strata  of  Ibis 
system  rest  upon  the  Pre-Cambrian,  and  are  succeeded  by  the 
Ordovidan  system.  Until  the  fourth  decade  of  the  19th  century 
all  9  tralified  rocks  aider  than  the  Carboniferous  bad  been  grouped 
by  geologists  into  a  huge  and  indehnite  "Tiansition  Series."  In 
iSji  Adam  Sedgwick  and  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchlson  tvpn  the 
hetculean  task  of  studying  and  sub-dividing  this  scries  of  rocks  as 
It  occurs  in  Wales  and  the  bordering  counties  of  England. 
Sedgwick  attskcked  the  problem  In  the  Snowdon  district,  where 
the  rocks  are  highly  Altered  and  dl^daced  and  where  fossils  are 
comparatively  difficult  to  obtain;  Hurthl3on,on  the  other  hand, 
began  to  work  at  the  upper  end  of  the  series  where  the  strati, 
gnphy  is  simple  and  the  fossils  are  abundanL  Murchiaon 
natuially  made  the  most  ot  the  fouils  fnllecied,  and  wu  soon  able 
to  ihovr  that  the  transtion  series  muld  be  recognised  by  Ihetn, 
just  as  younger  formations  had  fossils  peculiar  to  themselves;  as 


set  of  strata  he  Gnl  styled  the  ".fouilUeroua  ptywacfce  •ntet," 

changing  il  in  iBjj  to  "  Silurian  system." 

In  the  same  year  Sedgwick  introduced  the  name  "  Cambrian 
series  "for  the  older  and  lover  menUjers-  Murchlson  published  his 
Silurian  system  In  r§3g,  wherein  he  recognised  the  Cambri&D  Us 
include  the  banen  sUtes  and  grits  ol  Harlech,  Llanberis  and  the 
Long  Mynd.  So  Cat,  the  two  workers  bad  been  in  a* 
but  in  hjs presidential  addiets  lo  the  Geological  Sociely  of  Lc 
iniStiMurchisonstatedhisopinionlhattbeCan'  ' 
no  fossils  that  differed  from  those  of  the  Lower  Silurian.  Where- 
upon  Sedgwick  undertook  a  re«umuiation  of  the  Welsh  tocka 
with  the  assistance  of  J.  W.  Salter,  the  palaeontologist;  and  In 
iSj9  be  included  the  Uandeilo  and  BaU  beds  (Silurian)  In  (he 
Upper  Cambrian.  Two  yean  later  Murdiiwn  bmught  out  hii 
SUuria,  in  which  he  treated  the  Cambiian  system  as  a  mere 
kical  lades  of  the  Silurian  sytleoi,  and  be  included  in  the  latter, 
under  J.  Barrandc'j  term"  Primordial  zone."  all  the  lower  rocks, 
although  they  hadadistloctivcliuna. 

Meanwhile  In  Europe  and  America  fossils  were  being  collected 
from  siDiilaT  tocks  which  were  classed  as  Silurian,  and  the  use  ol 
"  Cambrian  "  wai  almost  discarded,  because,  following  MurchisoD. 
it  waa  taken  to  apply  only  to  a  gtoup  ot  rocks  without  a  chaiac- 
leristic  fauna  and  therefore  imposaible  to  recognije.  Most  ol 
the  Cambrian  rocks  were  coloured  as  Silurian  on  the  Brilisli 
official  geological  maps. 

Nevenhelag,  Inm  iSji  lo  tSss,  Sedgwick,  in  his  writings  on 
the  British  palaeozoic  deposits,  insisted  on  the  independence  of 
the  Cambrian  system,  and  though  Uun±ison  had  pushed  hi* 
Silurian  system  downward  in  the  series  ol  locks,  Sedgwick 
adhered  to  the  original  grouping  of  his  Cambrian  system,  and 
even  proposed  to  lirnit  the  Silurian  to  the  Ludlow  and  Wenlock 
beds  with  the  May  Hill  Sandstone  at  the  base.  TUt  altitude  he 
maintained  vnxS  the  year  ol  hit  death  C1S71],  when  there  appeared 
his  introduction  (0  Salter's  Calaltpu  o/  Cambrum  and  SituriaH 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  of  these  great  geologists  was 
necessarily  in  the  wrong;  each  bad  rigbt  on  his  side.  It  was 
left  for  the  subsequent  labours  of  Salter  and  H.  Hicks  to  prove 
(hat  the  rocks  below  the  imdoubted  lower  Silurian  of  Uurchlson 
did  indeed  possess  a  characteristic  fauna,  and  their  wotk  was  am^ 
firmed  by  leieatchea  going  on  b  other  countries.  To-d»y  the 
recognition  of  the  earliest  iosail-bearing  rocks,  below  the  LUn- 
dello  formatioa  of  Murchiaon.  as  bekineng  to  the  Cambrian 
system,  ond  the  threefold  subdivision  of  (be  system  according  to 
palaeontological  evidence,  may  be  regarded  as  firmly  established- 
It  should  be  noted  thai  A.  de  Lappareat  dasMfies  the  Cambrian 
aa  the  lowest  stage  in  the  Silurian,  the  middle  and  upper  stages 
being  Ordovidan  and  Gothlandion.  £.  Renevier  propcoed  to  use 
Siliiri^iie  to  cover  the  same  period  with  (he  Cambrian  as  the 

nominal.  Jules  Morcou  and  others  have  used  rwmK  (Taconlan) 
as  the  ei^uivalent  of  Catnbrian,  and  C  Lapworth  proposed  lo  apply 
the  tame  term  to  the  lowest  sub-divinon  only;  he  had  also  used 
in  (he  same  tense.    These  tiomea  are  of  historical 


CamiiriaK  Xocti.—Tht  litholo^cal  charaileis  ol  Ihe  Cambrian 
rocks  possess  a  nmarkable  uniformity  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Muds,  sands,  gritsandcon^omeralesaiG  the  predominant 
types,  to  Scotland,  North  Amerits  and  Canada  important 
depOBii  of  limestone  occur  and  subordinate  Umettonei  are 
found  in  the  Cambrian  of  cenUal  Europe. 

In  some  regions,  notably  in  (be  Bailie  piovince  and  in  parts  of 
the  United  Slates,  the  rocks  still  retain  Ihor  original  horiiou- 
talily  of  deposition,  the  muds  are  scaicdy  induralod  and  the 
tsndt  are  still  incoherent;  but  in  moat  parts  ol  the  world  they 
bear  abundant  evidence  of  the  many  movements  and  stresses  to 
h  they  have  been  exposed  through  so  enormous  a  period  of 
.    Thus,  we  find  them  more  frequently,  folded,  tilted  and 
td\   Che  muds  have  become  shales,  slatea,  phyllites  or 
ts,  Ihe  grey  and  red  sands  and  ranglomerates  have  becvng 
tiiies  and  greywackes.  while.the  limestones  are  very  gener- 
ally dohgnitiwirt.    In  the  Cambrian  limestone*,  as  in  thcii  man 
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BM(M  u»lo|na,  k]«n  *nd  ■sdidM  el  chat  ud  pbaplnibed 
DUtnUl  iH  sot  wutiDg. 

It  aUuivdy  developed^  ia  Wda  tliey 
'  in  comidamUe  thkkuvuj 
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upon  a  striated  floor  of  ciysUliine  re 

«k3. 

lyoflhe  .  , 

u  it  ia  revealed  by  Ihe  fouili,  three  outUanding  facta  are  ap- 
parent; (r)  the  gnat  divergence  belweea  the  Cambrian  fauna 
and  that  of  the  piatJtt  day;  (i)  tbe  Cambrian  life  auemblage 
diAcra  in  no  marked  manner  from  that  o(  the  succeeding  Orduvi- 
cian  and  Silurian  periods;  then  a  a  certain  family  likeness 
which  unites  all  of  Ihcm;  tj)  ibe  exlnordinary  complexity  and 
divenily  not  only  in  the  auemblige  as  a  whole  but  wiibin 
certain  limited  graupi  of  aig2.Disni>.  Allhougli  in  tbe  Cambriui 
Jtrata  we  have  the  oldest  known  fouiliferout  neks— if  we  leave 
out  of  account  the  very  few  and  very  obscure  organic  remains 
hithetlo  recotded  Imm  Ihe  prc-Cambiian— yet  we  appear  to 
cplftauddenly  into  the  presence  of  a  world  richly  peopled  with  a 
luile  of  DiganisDit  already  hr  advanced  in  difieieniiaiun;  the 
Cambrian  fauna  aeenu  la  be  as  far  removed  from  what  must 
have  been  the  &nt  foituof  life,  aa  the  living  [orma  of  this  remote 
period  ate  dislanl  from  the  cieallire*  of  to-day. 

With  the  etception  o[  the  veticbtatea,  every  one  o[  tbe  great 
cluui  of  animals  is  leptesented  ia  Cambrian  locks.  Simple 
pnlOMa  appear  in  Ihe  form  of  RadioLuia;  Lithistid  qionges 
are  represented  by  sucb  forms  as  ArcMaaiicyfkia,  HeaaclioeUid 
■pongea  by  Prtlattatfia;  Grapleliles  IDkiyotrapIt  {Diciya- 
mih)}  come  on  inihc  higher  paitsol  Ibe  lytlim.  Mcdusi-like 
casta  have  been  found  in  the  lower  Catohrian  of  Scandinavia 
Ufsfuina)  and  in  the  nid.ambrinn  dI  Alabama  (BrtoitcUa). 
Corab.  ArchatocyaAui,  Sfimcyarkiu.  Jtc  lived  in  the  Cambrijui 
Mas  along  witb  Matfisbn  IPalatailcrina),  Cystideans,  Preltcys- 
Ula,  Trxluiyttila  and  po&tibly  Crinoids.  Dtttdmrinvi.  An- 
Btlids  left  Ibcir  iracea  in  burrows  and  casta  on  the  sea-doot 
{AmialUti.  Cnaiaiia,  Saliriiu,  Ire.).  Crustacea  occupied  an 
eiiiemely  promincni  pbce:  there  H-ere  Phytlocarids  such  as 
UjmmKorii.  aod  Ostracods  like  EnUimi^rlU;  but  by  far  Ibe 
noit  impoitaol  in  Dumbcn  and  dcvelopmcDI  were  the  Trilo- 


bitei,  now  enhct,  but  bi  palacomic  tiraet  lo  abundaBt.    btb* 

Cambrian  period  Irilobiles  bad  abeady  attained  theb  maiimum 
•ih;  some  spedei  of  Par»dtii4a  were  nearly  i  fl,  k>ng,  but  In 
company  wiifa  these  monitert  were  liny  forms  like  Artslta  and 
iiiovdisat.  Many  of  the  Cambrian  Liilobiles  appear  to  have 
been  blind,  and  they  had  rutt  at  Ibis  pmod  devdoped  that 
flexibility  In  the  carapace  thai  some  forms  acquired  later, 

Bradiiopods  were  fairly  abundant,  particularly  Ibe  «»- 
articulated  forms  (Oftsliu,  LintuUUa,  AoiOrtb,  Cufixo/iil, 
&c.)l  amonpt  Ibe  articulale  genera  are  Kubrtina,  OrAii, 
Xkymtlmaia.  ll  ii  a  striking  fact  thai  certain  of  these  non- 
articulate  "lamp-ibeth"  are  familiar  inbalritants  of  our  present 
seas.  Each  of  Ibe  principal  groups  of  Irue  moUusca  was  repre- 
sented: Pelecypodi  (.ModMeiia):  Casleropods  ISttntlh, 
Ptnmlfmaria,  Tndumtna);  Pteropodi  {HyalMdlui,  Bye- 
KAa,  Salkrdia);  Cephalopixfa  {OiOuani,  Cytlxaat).  Of 
land  plants  no  traces  have  yel  been  discovered.  Certain 
markings  on  slates  and  sandstones,  sucb  as  the  "  fucoids  "  of 
Scandinavia  and  Scotland,  the  Pkyctiiei  of  the  Ficbtelgebirge, 
BiptyUm  and  other  leaweed-like  impreisioni.  may  faideed  be 
tbe  casts  of  fucoid  plants;  hut  It  is  by  no  means  sure  that 

tracks  or  casts  of  worms.  OUJiamia,  a  delicate  bunching  body, 
abundant  in  (be  Cambrian  of  the  Eouth-eaat  of  Ireland,  is  probably 
acalcareousatga,butitsprecbenalurehasiiDt  been satislactorilj 
determined. 

Camtria*  SlrMiin^.— Wberever  the  CanbriiD  siraU  bavc 
been  caitfully  studied  it  baa  now  been  found  possible  and  con- 
venient (0  arrange  them  into  three  seifei,  each  of  which  jsdiarac- 
teriied  by  a  dntisclive  genus  of  trihriiite.  Thus  we  have  a 
Low«  CaJnbrian  with  OJneffiu,  s  middle  series  with  Paradaxiiti 
and  an  Upper  Cambrian  wjlh  Olmta.    It  is  true  thai  thest 

strata,  but  Ihlslact  notwithstanding,  the  Ihieefotd  division  balds 
with  luKcient  constancy.  An  uppermott  series  lis  above  Ihe 
Oltnas  fauna  in  some  areas;  it  is  repreaenled  by  Ibe  TremadoC 
beds  in  Britain  or  by  the  DUIytntms  beds  or  Eulnma-Khbt 
fauna  elsewhere.  Three  regions  deserve  special  altenlion:  (i) 
jreat  Britain,  tbe  area  in  which  the  Cambrian  waa  fint  differ- 
entiated from  tbe  old  "  Transition  Series  ":  (i)  North  America, 
•a  account  of  the  wide-spread  occurrence  of  the  rocks  and  the 
ibundance  and  perfection  of  tbe  fossils;  and  (j)  Bohemia, 
nade  classic  by  Ibe  great  labours  of  J.  Barrande. 


Greal  Snlain  axil  /ntmif.—The  table  on  p.  tg  oantains  the  name 
at  have  been  applied  [o  Ihe  ubdlviiioiii  of  the  Cambrian  Mrali 
the  areas  t4  outcrop  fa  Wales  and  En^nd;  a     ^ 


id  pitawjih  beds  of  quaniiie,  have  not  yei  yicided 
evKSonce  to  permit  of  a  coneiaLiDD  with  the  Welsh 

ixMhIy  aona  pons  of  the  series  may  be  tnnsbRcd  la 

ID  the  overlying  Ordovidaii. 

.-..      n-  .V-  .,— >.  . jj,„  maHncnt,  u  In  Europe. 

three  series:   (ll  Ibe  lower 


«:  13)1* 


.. Crois  as  synoayms 

I>otadam).  The  lower  division  appean  on  the  Newloundljind 
.  Labrador  coasts,  and  is  trsceible  tbeace.  in  a  snat  bell  soulh- 
.  -.t  of  those  pc^nls.  Ihroi^  Maine  and  the  Hu3aDn.CbamplaiB 
valley  into  Alabama,  a  dHtance  of  seme  Moo  m.:  and  Ibc  rocks 
-krcHouihl  up  again  on  Ihcwestem  uplifl.  hi  Nevsds,  Idaho,  Utah, 
mlero  Monlanaand  BriliihColumbH.  Theniddlediviiioncoven 

I^u'rwnd  fa  ihe*uaterot"T"a>.  OUahomaf'and  Visoaa,  ia 

)«rX!nteriMorihcUnil'ed*Su°&™''        y  i     ica      , 

Belifmio- — The  Cambrian  rocks  of.ihiseounlryBie  now  reccfinixed 
by  J.  F.  Pompeiki  to  comprise  the  Paradoiidian  and  Olenelledian 
ATOups.  Theyweiemadcfamousthroughlhereieardiaof  Bar¥Siid& 
The  Cambrian  system  IB csvoed  by  hii  stages  "  B  "and  "C";tl* 


^as 
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mi  quattnu*.  tlw  Una  I      In  Ibt  Tlterniiir  W. 
I  (t.  t&ick  vith  boiIrods,  1  bikf  the  uppcrmiut  b) 


•  conuln  the  Ealam^NMt  Sw 
h  middle  and  upprr  Cftrnbrian 
.(ed  Jn  the  Salt  RanEr  oJ.Endii 


(Baloma-NiaU 
LiDgula  Aan 


(i)Dn1gFl[^bFdi 


Harltch  pitt  an 


TrCKDadoc  bcdi 
Linpilafla^ 


wilh^Sp'o*?' 
Cocnkr      luDC- 


Malvoo  HDIl 


1'3 ' 


Upper  StKkLDC' 
(M^uOeihaH 


Middle  SwUng- 

(Oldbmy  diaksj 


!le  auS  W ' 


JiJJuT  ihalee  wid 


Cambriu 
id  It  vsd- 

in  5hi* 
Ml  In  roi. 


part  at  lean  cf  Upper 
Cambriu  age. 


coaparativdy  ^hatton 
tcai,  of  the  producia 
of  degradation  of  land 
■urfacnby  the  ordinary 
agents  of  dcnudatkni. 
EvidencM  of  shallow 
nvatn   conditions 


■ding 


•t  ihc  I 


V^!^:^> 


»  {OlciUi: 


LOS  been  minutely  loned  I 

'  iben.     In  the  middle 

Bdi  nave  been  diilinnti 

Kalkand  the  Andiammi. 

Oa  the  Nsrweiian  Bde  the  Cambiian  il  perhapi  leprevnled  bv 
the  RArm  ichiiii  uihich  lie  at  the  base  of  a  Ercai  kHci  of  rrvttal- 
Hne  acbiUh  the  probable  cquivalenl  of  Ordovidan  and  Siliiiian 


lie  /•roriwi— The  Cambrian r 


Krf>oni'lhe"c«if'o( 


and  iboui  lo  ft.  of  Di 


emben  on  die  ~  Unp 


Siberia  (lat.  71^  and  00  the  Uland  of  Viiiatch 


.— B«idei  the  Boliein 
.^r«l«^™^ 


aandstDnea,  thalei,  tlato  and 

SiarU  ichiiu,  4od  includeaaln  whel  alalei  and  mne  iKOeoua  cvcks. 
.  Dumonl  hafl  anangcd  ihc  whf^  aeria  irrrml  orifnmaij)  inta 
three  eviieiu.  an  apper  "  Salmien,"  a  niiddle  "  Revinkn  "  and  a 
loirtr  ''  Devllllen."  but  J.  Cmclet  hii  lubKqapntlv  propowd  to 

FraiKt.—lti  nonhini  Fnnn  Cambrian  ncki,  mouly  parplc 

ibiian  Hnu  In  Briliany.  NoRnandy  and  nonhin 


Uiidi  of  Lanjuedor, 


gion.    PnRber  aoutb.  iimnd  Ihc  old 
cm*  ol  the  two  upper  dlviiwu  of  the 

._ ._ ^ d;and  the  uppermoit  memben  of  the 

■yttem  appear  in  HcraulE.    I^ieha  cf  .Cambrian  rocki  are  fnind 
in  the  Vynaett^ 

In  SMin  ilatn  and  qnartiitea,  the  ibtea  of  Rivodeo,  more  than 
9000  ft.  thii^  an  fonowed  by  the  middle  Cambrian  bedt  of  U  Vtfi. 

nxit  occur  iIk  in  the  provineo  of  Seville  and  Ciudad-Real.    Upper 
Cajnbfian  alrata  have  rieen  found  in  upper  Aletnlero  in  PanoGai. 

a  Pmitxtif  fauna. 


n  RuiuH  Poltml  il 


and  other  rocki  we  find  cracki  made  by  the  mn't  heat  and 
pitUngi  caused  by  the  showers  that  fdl  Imm  the  Cambrian  sky, 
(nd  tfasc  rccoids  of  tlie  weather  of  this  temolc  period  are  ptc- 
Ktved  u  eharply  and  dearly  as  those  mode  only  to-day  on  our 
tidal  teadiea>  Bipple  marks  and  current  bedding  further  point  to 
the  shallonesB  of  the  walci  at  the  places  where  the  rocks  were 

No  Cambtian  rocks  are  such  as  would  be  formed  in  the  abyiscs 
of  the  sea— although  the  absence  of  well-developed  eyes  fti  the 
trilobilci  has  led  some  to  assume  Ihat  this  condition  vu  in 
indication  that  the  creatures  lived  in  abyssai  depths. 

At  the  (lose  of  the  pre-Cambrian,  many  of  the  deposits  ol 
that  period  must  have  been  elevated  into  rcgkins  of  fairly  Ingh 
ground;  this  vt  may  assume  from  the  nature  of  (he  Cambrian 
deposits  which  arc  mainly  the  pnxluct  of  the  rlanudationotEuch 
ground.  Over  the  hind  areas  Ihtis  formed,  the  seas  in  Cambtian 
time  gradually  spread,  laying  down  fint  the  scries  known  as 
Lower  Cambrian,  then  by  funher  encroachment  on  the  land  the 
wider  spread  Upper  Cambrian  deposits— in  Europe,  the  middle 
Consequontly,  Camhriaa  strata  arc 


luaUyuc 


nablet 


During  the  general  adva 


L  older 


le  sea,  local  warpings  of  the 
T  lagoon  or  inland-lake  con- 
r  red  strati  haa  been  cited  in 


sme  other  periods,  the  Cambrian  vptis  free 
anic  dislnrbances,  but  m  Wales  and  in 
'  portions  ol  this  period  frcre  marked  by 
I  FDndition  that  was  fieUy  reflected 


oulpou  ,  , 
3d  southern  Ei 
te  conclusions  con  be  dnvn  from  the  tosiDs  as  Id  (ha 
:uliariliea  of  the  earih  In  Cambrian  times.  Tbc  red 
[n  some  cojea  suggest  desert  conditions;  and  there  b 
I  lo  suppose  that  In  what  are  now  Norway  and  China 
Id  prevailed  early  in  the  p(  ' 


deposits,  which  may  generally  be  eijdained  b 
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rvMity  of  deposilioa  in  tome  *ns  Chim  in  atbcn.  Nothing 
could  be  Bum  sUikint  ibaa  ihc  diStreace  bctwRn  ilie  thick- 
ueaaa  in  msiecn  uid  culem  Eunpei  io  Britisay  Ihe  depoaiu 
ue  over  14.00a  [u  Uiidt,  in  Wales  it  lust  11,01x1  [1,,  in  wetwm 
Eoglind  ility  Bnonlyjooo  lt.,iiodinDoii)iemS«>llaMl»»Dft., 
wblle  no  fartbei  cut  Itnn  Scandmavic  the  (omplcie  Cambrian 
wcctMioo  is  only  (bout  400  f  i.  tiijck.  Again,  in  Notth  Amnica, 
the  gteilEst  tbickusieiue  lound  along  the  nwunUinoui  legioni 


(he. 


and  piobabEy  n 
Columbia) — while  ovm  the 
IKHC  than  lEXD  ft.  thick. 


o  the  Briliah  b 


inc»-a  nonhen 


in  Palaeoioic  Europe  there 


Gennuy.  ud  a  uutlum  one  compriiing  Fraoce,  Bohemia,  thi 
Iberian  penmsula  and  Sardinia.  It  (1  aaaunlcd  that  wme  kinc 
of  land  barrier  sepainted  thoe  two  provinces.  Further,  there  i: 
A  marited  tikenesa  between  tlw  Cambrian  of  western  Europe  am 
euteiB  America;  many  hwils  ol  this  period  are  cnmmoa  li 
Britain,  Sweden  and  eutem  Canada;  Ihenrfoie  it  is  likety  that  I 
mirtb  Atlantic  baiin  eiisled.    PtoC.  Kayser  suggests  that  then 


I  al»  a  Pacific  t 


nonhem  Europe,  Greenland 


dia,  when  the  bunas  have  much  in  cobudod. 

-The  Kicralure  devoted  to  tbe  Cambrian  period 
tt  very  voiuninoai.  imponant  conlrib^itlons  having  been  made 
by  A.  Sedr^k.  Str  R.  1.  MunUaon,  H.  Hicki.  C.  Lapwonh.  T. 
GnuiCyVI.  Salter,  J.  E.  Marr.  C.  D.  Wakoit,  C,  F. Matthew, 
E.  Enmoos.  E.  DiUiDn,  J-  Bairande.  V.  Schmidt.  W.  C.  Urtejer, 
S,  A.  TninKii.  S  L.  TBmgritt,  C.  Unnsnson  and  many  oiKn. 
A  food  ccdcral  accouBt  of  tiK  period  will  be  found  in  Sir  A-  Ccikie'a 
Tni-Baai  ■/  Culonr.  vol.  U.  ath  ed.  loot  (with  lefeienccs),  and 
fium  an  American  point  of  view,  in  T.  C.  Chamberiin  sgd  k.  D. 
Saliabuiya  Caltty,  vol.  II..  loot  (i  '  '       ' 

See  aho  J.  E.  Man-,  r-  "—"■— 
Rocki,  rte]  (with  bil 

A.GeiUe  Q.J.Cul.S:^...^... _.  r- -, 

'*DiereoBrmpliiiclieVerbrcitunflundEntwicl«iunHae»CBmbrlum,' 
CcmpuKtnJti.  Caipli  CItl.  liunuil.  iffi?.  Sl-Ptltrlinri  (rS^Sll 
GruliiUat  Liirmlrrr  aiUri  it  Ue  Cn'iiicaJ  Satiayi  Library,  pub- 
UhI  iiumally  aioce  1893.  (J.  A.  H!) 

CAMBRIC,  a  mid  derived  fn>m  Knmrryl  or  Kamtrlji,  the 
FleiBldi  name  of  Cambrai,  a  town  in  the  depanmeni  a(  Nord, 
France,  where  the  cloth  of  this  name  is  said  to  have  been  first 
made.  It  was  originally  made  of  line  linen.  There  is  a  record 
of  1  privy  putie  expenditure  in  isjo  for  cambric  for  Henry  VIII .'a 
■biits.  Cambric  has  been  used  [or  many  years  in  the  manufacture 
of  handkerchiefs,  collirs,  cuffs,  and  for  fine  nndercloihing ;  also 
for  the  best  shrouds,  and  for  fine  boby  linen.  The  ysrni  for 
this  cloth  are  of  very  fine  quslily,  find  (he  number  of  threads 
and  iHcks  often  reaches  and  sonKIimn  eiceeds  110  per  inch. 
Embniiderycarobricisa  fine  linen  uied  for  embroidery.  Batiste, 
said  to  be  called  after  Baplisie,  a  lincn.wravcr  of  Cambrai,  ii  ■ 
kind  of  cambric  frequently  dyed  or  printed.  All  these  fabrics  are 
largely  ct^iied  in  cheaper  materials,  mixluttt  of  Low  and  cotton, 
and  in  many  esses  cotton  alone,  uking  the  place  of  the  original 
Bu  line  yoms. 

CAMBBOMB,  BARLS  AHD  DUKBI  OP.  Uiujei  the  Norman 
and  early  Plantagenrt  kings  of  England  Ihe  earldom  of  Cam- 
bridge WHS  united  with  that  of  Huntingdon,  which  was  held 
among  othen  by  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  as  Ihe  husband  of 
eart  WaltheoTs  daughter.  Matilda.     As  ■  separate  dignity  the 

wards  duke)  o(  Julieo,  was  created  eari  of  Cambridge  by  King 
Cdwinl  III.l  and  in  1361  (the  year  after  William'a  death) 
Edward  created  his  own  son.  Edmund  of  Langley.  eari  o(  Cam- 
bridge, Ihe  title  being  afterwards  merged  in  that  ol  duke  of  Yorii, 
which  wai  bestowed  upon  Edmund  in  1385.     Edmund's  elder 


ubiihis: 


brother,  Richard,  was  tnade  earl  of  Cambridge.  In  the  following 
year  Richard  was  executed  for  plotting  against  King  Henry  V., 
and  bis  title  was  forfeited,  but  it  wu  teiioted  K>  his  son,  Ricticrd, 
who  in  1415  became  duke  of  York  in  succession  Io  bis  uncle 
Edward.  Subsidiary  to  the  dukedom  of  York  the  title  was  held 
by  Richard,  and  after  his  death  in  r46o  by  his  son  Edward, 
afterwards  King  Edward  IV.,  becoming  eitinct  on  the  fall  of  the 
Yorkist  dynasty. 

In  161Q  King  JameaI.,aniiont  to  bestow  an  Englidi  lilte  upon 
James  Hamilton,  ind  marquess  of  Hamilton  (d.  1635),  created 
"   '  Cambridg 


.,3rdni 


of  Han 


n  {d.  1640)-    In 
,  his  English  title 


>hen  William,  and  dulteof  Hami 

Again  bestowed  upon  a  member  of  the  loyal  house,  the  title  of 
eari  of  Cambridge  was  granted  in  ifejg  by  Charles  II.  to  bis 
brother  Henry,  duke  ol  Gloucester,  only  to  become  eitinct  on 
Hcnry'sdeaIhinthefollowingyc>r.  In  1661  Charles,  Iheinfact 
son  of  James,  duke  of  York,  aflerw.rds  King  James  U.,  was 
designated  as  marquess  and  duke  of  Cambridge,  but  the  child 

two  of  James's  sons,  J;ime»  (d.  1667)  and  Edgar  {d.i6;i),  were' 

in  childhood.  After  the  passingof  Ihe  AclolSeltiemeiit  in  ijoi 
it  was  proposed  to  grant  an  English  title  to  George  Augustus, 
electotal  prince  of  Hanover,  who,  after  his  giandmoLhec,  the 
electtess  Sophia,  and  his  father,  the  elector  George  Louis,  was 
heir  Io  the  throne  of  England ;  and  to  give  eSecl  to  this  pn^Hsal 
George  Augustus  was  created  marquess  and  duke  of  Cambridge 
in  November  1706.  The  title  lapsed  when  be  became  king  ol 
Cieut  BciUin  and  Ireland  in  1717.  but  it  was  revived  in  iSoi  in 
favourof  Adolphus  Frederick,  the  seventh  son  of  George  HI.  He 
and  his  son  ate  dealt  with  below. 

Aooimus  Fbii)ekici[,  duke  of  Cambridge  ti7T4-iSjo),  was 
born  in  London  on  the  a4th  of  February  1774.  Ifaving  studied 
at  the  university  of  Coitingen,  Adolph us  Frederick  served  in  the 
Hanoverian  and  British  armies,  and,  in  November  iSoi.  was 
created  carl  of  Tippcraty  and  duke  of  Cambridge,  becoming  a 
)wingyear.    Tbedukeis 


lieflykno 


,  thet 


h  Hano 


i(  Hanover  w. 
wing  ye 


ilhedi 


appointed  viceroy.     He  held  this  position  until  the  separation  ol 
Great  Britain  and  Hanover  in  1837.  and  displaying  tact  and 

during  a  dinicult  perbd.    Returning  10  England  the  duke  became 

benevolent  HXielies.    Hedied  in  London  on  the  Blhol  July  1850. 
In  iBighe  married  Augusta  (1J07-1M0), 'laughter  of  Frederick, 

lindnrave  of  Hesie-Caisel.     He  left  three 

lUi  Caroline  (h.  1821),  . 
dukeolMccklenburg-StrelitiiindKluyAdelBHle 
(.aj3--S97).  «ho  married  Francis,  duke  of  Teck. 

Ceoice  WiujAM  FaEDEtiCK  Cha>1£S.  duke  ol  Cam- 
bridge (1819-1904),  was  bom  at  Hanover  oo  the  abth  ol 
March  1819.    He  was  thus  about  two  months  older  than  hi* 


lurried  Frederick 


h  throi 


■s  educated  nl  Hano 


by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wood,  a  anon  of  Worcester. 
iSj7,  after  he  had  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  Hanoverian 
army,  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  British  army  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  he  was  attached  to  the  stafi  at  GIbialtar  Irom  October 
iIjS  to  April  tSjg.  After  serving  in  Ireland  with  the  nth 
Royal  Lancers,  he  was  appointed  in  April  1841  colonel  of  the 
17th  Light  Dragoons  (now  Lancers).  From  i34j  to  184s  be 
was  colonel  on  the  stal!  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  was  then 
promoted  major-genenl.  In  October  1846  he  took  camuund 
ol  the  Limerick  district,  and  shoclly  tftetwards  of  the  Dublin 
district.     Id  iSjo  his  father  died,  and  be  succeeded  to  the 


CAMBRIDGE,  R.  O CAMBRIDGE 


dukedom.  Be[Dt[>PP<<inUd[n^i«clara(avi]/y<n  iSsi.bihdd 
that  post  until  iSS4,  «>>«>,  upon  Ihc  outbreak  of  the  Ciiinuii 
War,  he  wat  pLaud  in  commuid  ol  the  isl  divuion  (Cuirdi  lod 
HighUad  brigado)  of  the  Btiliih  army  in  the  Eait.  In  Juue 
of  IhF  aame  year  ke  vai  promoted  iJcutcnant-genenL  He  wai 
present  at  the  battles  of  the  Ainu,  BalaUava  and  Inkeiman, 
and  II  the  aiege  of  Sevaalopol.  On  the  1 5th  of  July  18^  he  waa 
appointed  general  com  tnanding-in-chief,  on  tbe  9th  of  November 
iS&i  held  nunhal.  and  by  Ictten  patent,  1SS7,  comnuindei- 
in-chief.  The  long  period  during  wbich  he  held  the  command 
ol  the  army  was  marked  by  many  cbangei.  The  Crimean  War 
bnughl  to  light  great  adminislnlive  defects,  and  led  to  a  re- 
grouping of  the  departments,  wtucb,  with  the  whole  penonnel 
o[  the  army,  wete  brought  under  the  authority  ol  the  jecrelary 
of  slXe  for  HBi.  The  conililutionai  changa  Involved  did  not, 
however,  affect  •erlouslj'  the  organiaaiion  of  the  miliury  torcci. 
Only  in  1870,  alter  the  »ucces»es  ot  Pruisia  had  created  a  pr>- 
louBd  impnasion,  were  draiiic  change*  introduced  by  Cardwell 
Ibid  the  entire  fabric  of  the  anny.  Ilie  objects  of  the  nforaiers 
of  1S70  luere  undoubtedly  wise;  but  lonK  of  the  methoda 
adopted  were  open  to  question,  and  were  strongly  resented  by 


le  (ou: 


His. 


evidenn  taken  by  the  numeioua  boc 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  ot  the  aimy.  They  ih 
>  sound  military  judgment,  and,  as  against  innovations  as  su 
a  strong  Biiaehment  to  the  old  trgimentil  system.  That  t 
judgment  and  this  altachment  were  not  ho  rigid  as  was  gener: 
suppasedisprovedby hiipublbhedconespondeaee,  Throughi 
"'  e  period  of  change,  1  '  "  


I  loyally  endeavoured  11 


hegovcn 


any  01 


iSRo  he  defined  h 


m  prepared  to  carry  them 


in  of  the  arliller] 


■d  in  Ih 


ill-advtscd 

ed  out  by  Mr  Stanhope.     Under 

iiy  iStS,  the  whole  lesponilbillly 

ind  was  for  the  Urst  lime  centred 

This,  as  pointed  out  by  the 


the  order 
for  military 

Hartington  c«mmi«ion  in  inoo,  invoivea  "  an 
tenlriliialion  "  which  "  must  necessarily  lend  to  we 
sense  of  responsibility  of  the  other  heaib  of  deparlmi 
thus  lodlminish  their  efficiency."  Thedukeof  Cambridi 
position  entailed  many  duties  apart  from  those  strictl 


■esponsib 


>I  the  army  and 
he  army  sul!ered  : 
'iolaled  principles. 


other  1 


Tslor 


adjuti 


If  the  adminiiti 


id  was  len  hampered,  and  m 


imUned  with  a 


inguage; 


t    plain. 


but  while  qvick 
the  letter  of  r^iulation*,  and  Kcustonied  to  insist  upon  gieil 
precision  in  drill,  he  wss  never  a  martinet,  and  his  natural 
kindliness  made  him  ready  to  bestow  praise.  Behin^ng  to  the 
older  generation  of  soldiers,  he  could  not  easily  adapt  himscli 
ID  the  new  condilions,  and  in  dispenvng  patronage  he  was  some- 
what distrustful  of  ori^nalily,  wbile  liis  positioii  aaa  member  ol 


the  royal  family  tended  to  narrow  bit  sctpc  tat  idectfon.  Ha 
was  thus  inclined  to  be  inflnenced  by  cosijderationt  ol  jmn 
•eniority,  and  to  underrate  the  claims  of  special  ability.  Tb« 
army,  however,  always  recognized  that  in  tbe  duke  of  Cambridflt 
it  had  a  commander-in-chief  devoted  to  its  interests,  and  keenly 
anxious  amid  many  dif£cultics  to  promote  its  veU-txing.  Tlkt 
duker«ignedlhecommandenbip.in-chief  on  the  1st  of  November 
i8«J,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Wolseky,  the  duties  ot  tbc 
office  being  considerably  modibed.  He  wu  at  the  aame  tliue 
gazetted  honorary  colonel-in-chiel  to  the  forces.  He  was  made 
ranger  of  Hyde  Park  and  St  James's  Park  Id  1851,  and  af 
Richmond  Park  in  1857;  governor  of  the  Royal  MOitaiy 
Academy  in  i84),  and  its  prcddeac  in  1B70,  and  persimal  aide- 
de-camp  to  Queen  Victoria  In  iSSi.  He  died  on  the  17th  ol 
March  1904  at  Gloucester  House,  London.  The  chief  boDoim 
conferred  upon  him  were;  C.C.H.,  1S15;  K,G„  183;;  C.C.M.G., 
184;',  C.C.B.,  i8js,  K.P.,  i8«i;  K.T.,  iggi.  Fnnn  1854  be 
was  president  ol  Christ's  bosjriiaL  The  duke  of  Cambridge  «■■ 
■      "      ■  rbroiher,  who  took  the  name  of  Fltitkorge 


after  her 

See  Rev.  E.  Sheppard.  t 


.1890, 

I,  i>wkf  >/  CamirUp; 


_ _     .........    ;«!«,  Dilu  ■/  CamWrfB,-  a  irmv 

o/itu/'rmtuZ.tri  (London, 1906);  and  WilkHighby  VerKT,  iftfiCiry 
Liji  sj  Iki  Diitt  Bj  Combtidt'  (1905). 

CAKBRIDOE,  RICHAKD  OVEN  (i7iT-iSo>),  English  poet, 
was  born  in  London  on  the  14th  of  February  i^r?.  He  waa 
"  "    '  -    -^  College,  Ozford.     Leaving 


rally* 


c,  be  took  up  rcaldcn' 


Lincoln'i 

Uve  at  his  country  seat  of  Whilminster,  Gloucestershire.  In 
1751  he  removed  to  Twickenham,  where  be  enjoyed  the  society 
of  many  noUble  persons.  Horace  Walpotc  in  his  Icileia  makes 
many  jesting  aUusions  to  Cambridge  in  the  character  of  Bern- 
monger.  He  died  at  Twickenham  on  the  iTIh  of  September 
1801.  His  chiel  work  i)  Ihe  Scribtcriai  (1751),  a  mock  einc 
poem,  the  hero  of  which  Is  the  Martlnus  Scriblerus  of  Pope, 
Arbuthnot  and  Swift.  The  poem  b  preceded  by  a  disscrlaiiDn 
on  the  mock  heroic,  io  which  he  avows  Cervantes  as  his  master. 
The  satire  shoni  reusiderxble  learning,  and  wos  eagerly  md 
by  literary  people;  but  It  never  became  popular,  and  the 
allusions,  always  obscure,  have  little  interest  lor  the  prcseni-day 
reader.  He  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  history  in  his 
AtcnnS  t-l  Ihi  W«  in  Iviia  .  .  .  onlkt  C-^tl  oj  Cor^mcM 
Iramlluyiiu  ijsolnjio  ■  .  .  (ijfiO-  He  had  intended  10  write 
a  history  of  Ihe  rise  and  pragma  of  British  power  in  India, 
but  this  enleipriie  went  no  further  than  Ihe  work  Just  named, 
a*  he  found  that  Robert  Orme,  who  had  promised  bin  tlw  tist 
of  his  papers,  contemplaicd  the  eiecuLlon  of  a  similaf  plaiL 

nt  Wt'ki  tl  Knimri  Ohh  Camkriitf.  Em..  fndnJiiii  janiat 
Fitat  WW  (r/ivr  pMiikti.  viik  n  AimU  J  U,  Ltfi  ord  Oar- 
uur by kii  Sn.  Cmrii  Own  Cambriilfc  liioi].  includes,  besides  iha 
Scribltiiad.  some  miralivc  and  salirical  pocmg,  and  about  Iwenly' 
papers  orieinallv  puMhhed  in  Edward  Moore's  paper  called  Til, 
Wrrli.  HispacnusreincludedinA.Chalinen't£-ii;iill^«U(iSI6). 

CAMBHItlGE,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  the 
seat  ol  a  unlveniiy,  and  the  county  town  of  Cambridgnhire. 
Engbnd,  ;6  m.  N.  by  E.  of  London  by  Ihe  Great  Eutein 
railway,  served  olso  by  the  Great  Northern,  London  Jlr  Norih- 
Western  and  Midland  lines.  Pop.  (1901)  ]8,]7q,  Itlieslnafbt 
plain  nt  the  Boulhcin  border  of  the  low  Fen  couniry,  at  an 
elevation  of  only  y>  io  SO  ft.  above  sea-level.     The  greater  part  ot 

tributary  of  the  Ouse,  but  suburbs  eilend  across  the  river.  To 
the  south  and  west  Ihe  slight  Mils  bordering  the  fenlirnd  rise 
gently.  The  parlinmentarT  borough  of  Cambridge  retunu  one 
tclpal  borough  is  nnder  a  mayor,  r  9  aldennen, 


id]«t 


uncnion 


3')3  « 


Cambridge  University '  shares 

(Jace  among  sm 

dominating  fac 
Ihe  town,  and 
the  historical  o 
geographiea!  sit' 


h  that  of  Oifotd  Ihe  first 


ions  which  led  to  lis  establishment.  Tlie 
in  of  Cambridge,  in  its  present  appeanncB 
'  See  alio  UmviRnnis, 


CAMBRIDGE 


lbs  midluids  <if  England,  Ranked  on  the  one  band  b;  the  dtcp 
fORsU  which  CDvcnd  the  upUcub.on  thfoUtcT  by  Our  unrcdaimcd 
[(Ds,  then  deuUte  and  in  (nai  part  iR^iwtnblc.  Theimpsn- 
SDcc  ol  Ihii  higKwiy  may  be  judged  from  the  number  of  enHy 
eaithworks  in  the  vicinity  of  Cunbiidge;  and  the  Cattle  Hill,  at 
the  nonh  tide  o[  the  piescnt  town  (near  the  weit  bank  oi  the 
liver),  is  peThajBI  Biilith  wotk.   Roman  Rmaini  discovered  in 


ot  viUa^ 

of  Cambridge  b« 


junci 


Dty.     The  mtKlem  fUmc 

I.    The  present  foim  ol 

vn  a  corruption  of  the 

Crantabridge  [Skcst);  bul  Mi 


on^ina]  name  Gnntebiycge 

Arlhui  Gray  points  out  that  there  ii  no  documentary  evidence 
lot  this  ccnTuption  in  the  shape  o(  such  probable  intermediate 
■fottasaaCrantebrigorCnnlebrig,  On  the  other  hand,  he  brings 
evidence  to  show  that  the  name  Cintebrig,  thoujh  not  applied  lo 

the  Caole  brig,  ix.  the  bridge  over  the  Cante  (the  ward  beyond 
lite  Great  Bridge  waa  called  "  ParccUe  oi  Cambridge  "  as  lite  as 
iM°)i  i^  ^^  quarter,  close  to  the  bridge,  Cambridge  castle  was 
built  by  the  Conqueror,  and  from  the  usila  and  the  cattle- 

the  timilBrily  between  the  names  Grantebrig  and  Canlebrig 
pLayins  some  part  in  this  citension  {Th  Dual  Origin  eflla  Tarn 
tfCambridp,p.ii).  Crania  is  the  earlier  and  still  an  alterrutive 
ILaine  oi  the  river  Cam.  Uua  more  common  modem  lorm  having 
been  adc^tcd  in  sympnthy  with  the  modern  name  at  the  town. 
Caubtidge  had  a  further  importanr 


ivigatio. 


r  or  Hen 


L  which  the  t 


is  aJready,  reFerred  to  as  a  borough,  grants  it  exclusive  rights  as 
a  river-port,  and  itgulates  liaRic  and  lolls.  The  wharves  lay 
principally  along  that  part  ol  the  river  when  are  now  the 
celebrated  "  backs  "  oi  aome  of  the  colleges,  whose  eiquisile 
grounds  slope  down  lo  the  water.  The  great  Sturbritlge  or 
Stourbridge  Fair  at  Barnwell,  formerly  one  o[  the  most  impntajit 
in  England,  is  a  lurthcr  Sluslration  of  ihc  ancient  commercial 
importarce  of  Cambridge;  the  okkst  known  charter  concerning 
11  dales  [n>ni  the  evening  of  the  i  jth  century,  though  its  initiation 
may  perhaps  be  placed  a  century  belare. 

Concerning  the  eiriy  municipal  history  oE  Cambridge  little  is 
known,  but  at  the  time  of  Lhe  Donuoday  survty  lis  citizens  [elt 
themselves  stnnig  enough  to  protest  against  the  euctlonsoC  lhe 
Norman  sheriH,  Roger  FIcot;  and  the  town  had  ailaitied  a 
oonsidcrable  dcgrt^  oi  importance  when,  in  io6a,  William  the 
Conqueror  built  a  castle  on  the  tite  known  at  Cotile  Hill,  and  uied 
it  at  a  base  of  cqwraiioni  agunit  Htreward  the  Wake  and  the 
insurgents  of  Lhe  (coland.  Cambridge,  liawever,  has  practically 
no  further  miliiary  history.  From  the  i4lh  ceniuiy  onward 
Biateriali  were  taken  from  the  castle  by  the  huilden  ol  cdUcro, 
while  the  gatehouse,  the  last  surviving  portion,  was  removed  in 


The  medieval  spirit  of 

mulallon  between  the  universities  ot 

Cambridge  and  Oalord  re- 

ulted  in  a  scries  ol  remarkable  lables 

to  account  for  the  (ounds 

on  of  both.    That  of  Cambridge  was 

assigned  lo  a  Spanish  piin 

<e,  Caataber,  in  the  43Jist  year  after 

the  Creation.     A  iharier 

«m  King  Arthur  dated  sji.  and  the 

tiaMference  ol  students 

torn  Cambridge  to  Oiford  by  King 

Alfred,  were  also  claimed 

IS  historical  facts.    The  true  germ  of 

the  univenity  is  lo  be  sought  in  the  nligious  foundation)  in  the 
town.  The  earliest  to  be  noticed  is  the  Auguslinian  house  ol  St 
Giha.  Eoundcd  by  Kugoline.  wife  of  Roger  Ficot  the  sherili'.  in 
logi^  this  was  removed  in  iiii  to  Bamweil,  where  the  chapel 

of  ita  building  In  1114  tbe  FtanciKans  came  to  Cambridge, 
and  latei  in  the  same  century  a  number  ol  other  leligioui  orders 
settled  here,  nch  as  lhe  Dominicans,  the  Gilberlines  and  the 
Camwlitt*,  who  had  before  been  established  at  Newnham, 
Studnu  wen  gradually  altractod  lo   then  atvsnl  leligimu 
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;  other  provisions  conferring  certain 


in  the  bishop  of  Ely.    Il  so 


Mcrtondi 


College, 

iiSi~iiS4  he 

The  friction  bclwe. 
lhe  conflict  of  their  ji 


indedtl 


This  was  recognised  elsewhere,  for 

n  that  influence  that  Waller  de 

E  governance  lor  his  foundation  0 

tatute  which  was  soon  afterwards 

BaUJiam,  bishop  of  Ely.  when,  in 

t  Cambridge  college,  Petertiouse. 

and  university,  due  in  the  main  to 

of  VVal  Tyler  (ijSi)  in  an  episode  which  is 


iluring  lhe  rcbcllioi 

llone  worthy  of  recora  ana  may  serve  to  ujusimie  ine  wnoK. 
This  was  an  attack  by  the  rabble,  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  lhe 
more  reputable  towrupeople.  on  the  colleges,  several  of  which 
Here  sacked.  The  attack  was  uhinutcly  defeated  by  the  cwiiage 
ind  rotourte  of  Henry  Spenser  or  Le  Diipcncer,  bishop  ol 
Norwich.    The  nblions  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  with  the 


Hen 


III. 


with  two  gates,  but  these  wen 

and  in  much  later  limes  Ihc  two  lint  of  the 
the  two  first  of  the  Georges,  cultivated  friendly 
with  Ihc  university.  During  the  civil  war  lhe 
.ed  down  Ihcit  plate  lor  the  war  chest  ol  King 
ibridge  showed  little  of  the  stubborn  royalitm 
imitled  to  the  Commonwealth  without  serious 


»l^,™^  "re 
.  in  alphabetical 


.llegiat 


imbridge  after  that  of 


g  the  group 


of  reference  these  are  dealt  f,^,, 
a.  The  main  street  which 
south  to  north,  parallel  to,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  river,  it  knovm  succcsiively  as  Trumping- 
lon  Street,  King's  Parade,  Trinity  Street,  5t  John's  Street  and 
Bridge  Street.  The  majority  ol  the  colleges  lie  on  either  side  of 
this  street,  and  chiefly  between  it  and  the  river.  Those  ot  St 
John's,  Trinity,  Trinity  Hall.  Clare,  King's  and  Queens'  present 
the  famous  "  backs  "  towards  the  river,  which  is  crossed  bv  a 
series  of  picturesque  bridges  leading  to  th 
on  the  opposite  ban'' 
CktiU't  CtlUp  is 
stands  farther  to  the  east,  in  at  Anarew  s  street.  It  waslounoca 
in  150;  by  the  Lady  Maigarel  Beaufort,  mother  of  Henry  VII. 
It  incorporated  Cod's  House,  which  had  been  founded  by 
William  Bingham,  a  cleric  ol  London,  in  1439,  had  been  removed 
when  the  site  waa  required  lor  part  of  King's  College,  and  had 
been  lefounded  with  lhe  countenance  of  Henry  VI.  in  1448. 
This  was  a  small  house,  but  the  Lady  hlargarct's  endowment 
pTt>vided  for  a  master,  twelve  fellows  and  forty-seven  scholan. 
Edward  VI.  added  another  fdlowship  and  three  scholar^pa 
and  the  present  number  of  fellows  it  Bfteen.  There  are  certain 
eihibitions  In  election  to  which  preference  is  given  to  schools 
in  the  north  of  England—Giggletwick,  Khrkby  Lonsdale,  Skipion 
and  Sedbergh,  The  buildings  of  Lady  Marggltt's  foundation 
were  in  great  pail  faced  in  classical  style  in  the  17th  century; 
a  building  east  ol  the  old  quadrangle  is  also  of  this  period,  and 

it  ascribed  id  Inigo  Jones.    The  r  

herself  are  preser^Yd,  though  ir 
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Leiand  the  aniiquaiy.  Archdeacon  Pilry.  author  of  lhe  1 
and  Charles  Darwin,  while  Henry  More  and  others  of  lhe  school 
of  Cambridge  Platonisls  in  the  r;th  century  nere  educated  here. 
Clit  CoUtti  lies  close  10  the  river,  touih  of  Trinity  Hall.  In 
tii6  the  university  erected  a  hall,  known  ai  Univtisily  HaU,  lo 
le  ■  DiUBbec  ol  studenta,  and  in  1J3B  Elisabeth  de 
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hich  look  the     Bishops  JoKpb  Hill  and  Tl 
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beaidca  achoLin,  of  whom  thi^  jccelve  emo 
endowment  ot  Udy  Cbte.  The  oM  college 
great  part  dcUroycd  by  fire  in  ijii;  llw 
date  fiDin  i6jS  to  1715,  and  an  admirable  examplci  01  tucir 
period.  They  turroupd  a  very  beautiful  quadrangle,  and  the 
bick  tovardi  (he  river  it  abo  firK.  Unconlinned  tndilion 
indicales  (he  poet  Cluucer  at  an  alummis  ol  thil  college;  other 
lamnu  men  aawcinted  with  it  were  Hugh  Latimei  the  martyr. 
Ralph  Cudworth,  OM  ol  the  "  Maloniits,"  and  Archbishop 

CtrpKi  CkrisU  Cdhte  (tommonly  called  Corpus)  sUnds 
on  the  east  side  ol  Trumpington  Street.  IIk  influence  of 
RKdievil  gilds  in  Cambridge,  the  character  ol  which  was 
primarily  religious,  was  exceedingly  Mrong.  About  the  be- 
ginning ol  the  14th  cenlurv  *lmt  a  first  menljoned  the  gild  of 
St  Mary,  which  was  connected  with  Great  St  Mary's  church. 
The  gild  was  at  this  lime  prtHperous,  but  about  ijjo,  when 
the  idea  of  Ihe  foundation  oficoIlcgchyUie  gilds  wa)  matured, 
the  fralemilv  ol  St  Miry  lacLed  the  means  lo  proceed  save  by 
wilh  anolhet  gild,  that  of  Corpus  Chnsli.    The 


ageol 


at  known.     By  the  two  gilds,  1 


fellows,  wilh  scholars  of  the  old  >nd  later  foundmions.  The 
ir>cient  small  quadrangle  leraains,  and  is  ol  historical  rather 
than  srchitecturTil  interest.  The  great  quadrangle  dates  from 
1823-1815.  The  library  coawinslhc  famous  collection  ot  MSS. 
bequeathed  by  Archbishop  Matthew  Parker,  oIiiBiRiii  of  the 
college,  in  the  16th  century. 

Dmeaini  CtUttt  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  lo  the 
cut  of  TrUDipington  Street.  Sir  George  Downing,  baronet,  of 
Camlingay  Park,  who  died  in  1749.  left  esLatcs  to  various 
relations,  who  died  without  luue.  fo  this  even t,DDwninE*s  wilt 
provided  for  the  foundation  0 


lheminij69,co: 
obtained.    The  I 
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'  ol.  a  decision  agams 
tcs  far  muiy  years,  u 
er  lor  the  college  wai 
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>mp[eled  of  *n  intended  quadrangle.  The  foundation  consisu 
ol  a  matter,  professors  of  En^i^  law  and  of  medicine,  sii 
fellows  and  six  scholars. 

EMmantid  CdUfc  overlooks  St  Andrew's  Street.  It  was 
founded  in  i  ]S4  by  Sir  Walter  Mild  may  {c.  1 510-1 580),  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  and  privy  councillor  under  Queen  Elirabclh. 
The  foundation,  considerably  enlarged  from  the  original,  consists 
<A  a  master,  sixteen  fellows  and  thirty  scholars.  Thereare  further 
Kholaiships  on  other  foundations  which  are  awarded  by  pie- 
leience  to  pupils  of  Uppingham  and  other  schools  in  the  mid  lands. 
Emmanuel  was  noted  from  the  outset  as  a  stronghold  of  Puriun- 
bm;  il  is  indeed  recorded  that  Eliiabelh  rallied  the  founder 
on  his  intention  that  this  should  be  so.  Mildnny  assuredly  had 
the  wrifiie  of  the  diurdi  primarily  ai  heart,  and  he  iltcmpled 
to  provide  against  the  lile  residence  of  fellows,  which  be  con- 
sidered an  unhealthy  feature  in  some  alleges.  The  site  of 
Emmanuel  was  previously  occupied  by  a  Dominican  friary, 
and  some  of  its  buiidingi  were  adapted  to  coilegiate  uses.  There 
is  only  a  liiile  of  Ihe  earlieU  building  remaining;  the  greirer 
part  of  the  present  college  dates  from  the  second  hall  of  the 
iSthmtury.-  The  chapel,  however,  is  by  Sir  Chrislopher  Wren 
<i67;).  Richard  Holdsworthi  Greihani  piofewr,  and  William 
Sancraft,  aitUiiihop  of  Canteibuiy,  were  maiten  of  thhcnllege; 


eandCaihsColliiciK 
inds  mainly  on  the  wi 


1  tide  ol  Trinity  Slret 
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In  ij4g Edmund  Gonvilec 
founded  Ihe  hall  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which 
was  commonly  called  Gonville  Halt,  for  the  education  of  twenty 

a  nuiter  and  three  fellows.  Thishall  stood  on  part  of  the  present 
site  ol  Corpus,  but  on  the  duith  ol  ils  founder  in  ijji  it  was 

by  William  Batenun.  bUvop  of  Norwich  and  founder  of  Trinity 
Hitl.  The  famous  physician  John  Caius  (f. I.),  who  waseducaled 
at  (his  amall  institution,  later  conceived  the  idea  of  rcfounding 


ilarging  it, 


ii5i7,ai 


master  of  ibe  new  Foundation  of  GonvQIe  and  Caiua  CoUege- 
The  foundation  consbta  of  a  master  and  not  less  than  twenty- 
two  fellows,  exclusive  ol  the  provision  under  the  will  ol  William 
Henry  Drosiet  (d.  i8S(i),  doctor  ol  medicine  and  fellow  ol  Ihe 
college^  for  the  endowment  of  seven  addititnial  fellowshipa. 
Since  its  refoundation  by  Coius,  the  college  has  had  a  peculiar 
connexion  with  the  study  ol  medicine,  while,  besides  many 
eminent  physicians.  Sir  Thomas  Gnsham,  Judge  JeHreys, 
Robert  Hare.  Jeremy  Taylor,  Henry  Whirlon  and  Lord  Thurtew 

Tree  Court,  including  tlie  frontage  towards  Trinity  Street,  are 
modem  (1870).  The  interior  of  this  court  is  pidurnqoe,  and 
Ihe  design  of  the  smaller  Caius  Court  was  mspited  by  Calu 
himsell.  He  also  designed  the  gales  of  Honour,  Virtue  and 
Humility,  of  which  the  two  hist  stand  in  rJNr:  the  gat*  of 
Honour  is  a  peculiarly  good  eumple  of  early  RtiuiBUKe  work. 
Caius  is  buried  in  ihc  chapel. 

Jam  Cellcgt  lies  apart  from  and  to  the  nonh-east  of  the 
majority  of  the  n^legcs.  Il  was  founded  in  itgli  by  John 
Alcixk,  biriiop  of  Ely.  The  site  was  previously  occutned  by  a 
Benedictine  nunnery  dedicated  to  Si  Radiguod,  which  wu 
already  in  existence  in  the  firal  half  ol  the  iilh  century  and  mi 
claimed  by  Alcock  to  have  been  founded  from  Ely ,  to  Ihe  bishop* 
of  which  it  certainly  owed  much.  The  name  given  lo  Alcock'l 
college  was  that  ol  "  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  the  glorious  Virgin  Saint  Radigund,"  but  il 
appears  that  the  founder  himself  intended  Ihe  name  to  be  Jem* 
Cfdlegc.  He  provided  for  a  master  and  six  fellows,  but  the 
foundation  now  consists  ol  a  master  and  siileen  fellows,  with 
twenty  scholars  or  mote.  There  are  several  further  schoUnhip* 
confined  to  Ihe  sons  of  clergymen  of  Ihe  Church  of  England. 
Aichiteetunlly  Jesus  is  one  ol  the  most  interesting  coltegei  In 
Cambridge,  lor  Alcock  retained,  and  there  still  remains,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  old  buildings  of  the  nunnery.  Tlie  moat 
important  of  Ihese  is  the  church,  which  Alcixik,  by  temoving 
most  of  Ihe  nave  and  other  portions,  converted  into  the  usual 
formofacollegechipcl.  Thetower, however, Is  retained.  The 
bulk  of  the  building  is  an  adrnirable  eumple  of  Early  English 
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Of  the  rest  ol  the  coliege  buildings, 
the  hall  i)  Alcock's  work,  the  brick  gatehouse  is  a  fine  sinicture 
oFlhecloseof  the  15th  century,  while  the  cloister  Is  a  little  later, 
and  stands  on  the  site  of  Ihe  nuns' cloister.  Another  court  dates 
from  the  1 7ih  and  early  iSth  centuries,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  modem  building.  The  most  braous  name  crnnened 
with  Jesus  College  is  that  of  Cranmer.  Among  many  others  are 
Sir  Thomas  Elyol,  John  Bale,  John  Peanon,  bishop  of  Chester, 
Hugh  Peters,  Gilbert  Wakefield,  Ihomai  Mslthus,  Isuieuce 
Sleme  and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

Kint'i  Catlett  has  its  fine  froniage  upoD  the  reatem  ude  tl 
King's  Parade.  It  was  founded  by  King-Heniy  VI.  in  1+41, 
The  first  lite  was  small  and  circumscribed,  and  in  144]  tbeeiiitioi 
site  was  with  difficully  cleared  of  dweUhig).  The  king  desigited 
a  close  connexion  between  this  college  and  his  other  fOuDdalioB 
at  Eton;  he  provided  for  a  pii}vasl  and  for  seventy  scholar*, 
all  of.  *hon  should  be  Euniaoa.    Ll  i86t  ^en  adwlarahlp* 
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van  badtuud,  and  tli«  famuUtiaD  now  unuiila  of  a  piovogt, 
tatty-tit  fcUow)  and  (ony-dghl  tcfaolire.  Half  the  Kholanhipi 
■n  *til]  apprapiutcd  to  Eton.  An  xUniiuiiniivE  urwigaiiaiC 
pccuUu  u  King'*  CoUEgE  is  diat  by  which  the  pnivost  hu 
■baolute  authority  within  lis  wa11«,  to  the  eidu&ion  of  officcra 
of  the  Uaivcniiy.  The  thkl  aichiifctuial  omatneiit  of  the 
coltege,  ud  one  of  the  most  miabie  in  ihe  tovn,  a  ihe  maenifi- 
etal  Perpendicular  chapel,  campuable  ariih  tha«  «f  St  George 
at  Windsor  and  Henry  VII.  at  Wotmimiffl  Abbey.  The 
building  wai  begin  in  144A,  and  eitmded  (apart  from  the 
iDteriot  fittingi)  over  nearly  seventy  yeaja.  Wiliin,  the  most 
q>tendid  futuits  ut'thc  fan-viulliiig  which  eitendi  throughout 
the  chapel,  the  noble  range  of  stAined-glaai  windowa,  wbich 
dale  tor  the  most  p&rl  from  the  early  pott  of  the  iGth  centuiy, 
atid  tito  wooden  organ  screen,  which,  with  part  of  the  stalls,  is 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  college  scrvica  are  celrfirated 
for  the  beauty  of  iheir  music.  The  bulk  of  the  other  collegiate 
buildiugi  arc  of  the  iSih  ccniury  or  modem.  The  old  court 
of  King's  College  is  oempied  by  the  modem  univcniiy  library, 
Dorth  of  the  chape);  the  gateway,  a  good  example  [1444],  i> 
prcwrved.  John  Friih  the  Martyr,  Richard  Croke,  Giles 
Fklchcr.  Richard  Mulcaitcr,  Sir  William  Temple,  William 
Oughtred,  Ibe  poet  Walter,  and  Horace  Walpole  and  olhen  of 

Uatdalnlt  Callftt  (pronounced  Jfaudlio)  stands  on  tho  weal 
bank  o(  the  Cam.  near  the  Great  Bridge.  In  uiS  the  Bene- 
dictiiKa  of  Crowland  Abbey  founded  a  home  for  student  monks 
OD  this  site,  aiKl  in  isig  Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham,  partly 
seculaiiied  this  Institution  by  founding  Buckin^m  CoUege 

Tbomai,  Baron  Audlcy  of  Walden,  erected  Magdalene  in  place 
of  the  former  bouse  in  1543.  The  CoundaLJon  consists  of  a 
nasier  and  seven  lellawa,  besides  icholan.  There  ate  some 
taluable  exhibitions  appropriated  la  Wiibech  achooL  The 
appointment  of  the  masler  is  pccuKat,  the  oElice  being  in  the  gift 
of  the  occupant  of  Audley  End,  an  estate  near  Saffron  Walden, 
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a  notaUe  portion  of  the  college  is  the  Pepysian  library, 
dating  <.  1700.  It  contains  the  very  valuable  coUcctiaa  of  books 
b«iueathed  by  Samuel  Fcpya  to  tbe  college,  at  which  be  was  a 
student.  Buckingham  College  had  Archbishop  Crinmec  as  a 
leciurer;  Charles  Kingsley  and  Charia  Stewart  Pamell  were 
educated  at  Magdalene. 

Pembnte  Collrgc  stands  to  tbe  east  of  Ttumpington  Street. 
It  was  founded  b  1347  by  Mary  de  St  Paul,  widow  of  Aylmer 
de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke.  Henry  VI.  made  notable  bene- 
bciioiis  to  IL  The  foundation  consisti  of  a  master  and  thirteen 
fellows,  and  there  ate  ^i  scholarships  on  the  original  foundation, 
besides  others  of  later  inslilolion.  The  older  existing  buildings 
are  mainly  of  tbe  iflth  century,  but  much  of  the  original  fabric 
was  removed  and  rebuilt  in  1E74.  The  chapel  is  of  the  middle  of 
the  1 7th  century,  and  is  ascribed  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The 
poets  Spenser  and  Cray,  Nicholas  Ridley  the  manyt.  Archbishop 
Whitgift  and  William  Kit  were  assoeiaicd  with  this  college; 
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with  it  tbe  coQege  has  obtained  the  style  of  ce 

Prirrkaute  or  St  Peter's  College  Is  on  the  west  side  of  Trump- 
ington  Street,  almost  opposite  Pembroke.  It  has  already  been 
indicated  as  the  oldest  Cambridge  college  (1184),  Hugh  de 
Bahham,  tbe  founder,  had  settled  some  secular  scholars  In  the 
andent  Augustician  Hospital  of  St  John  In  iiSs,  but  the  experi- 
ment was  not  a  success.  Noi  did  he  carry  out  hit  full  intentions 
la  tegardi  Peterhouse,  the  foundation  of  which  followed  on  the 
faihue  of  tbe  tu^on  of  Us  schobits  with  the  hospital;  but 
SiaoB  Montagu,  his  successor  in  the  bishopric  of  Ely,  carried 
on  hia  worl,  and  In  1344  gave  the  college  a  code  of  statutes  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  Merlon  code  Is  plainly  visible.  A 
master  and  fourteen  fellows  formed  the  original  foundation,  hut 
tbe  present  nmsists  of  a  master,  and  not  less  than  eleven  fellows 
and  twenty-throe  scholars.  Tbehill  retains  some  original  work ; 
h  was  first  built  out  of  a  legacy  from  tbe  founder.  The  library 
building  ((.  t  J90)  ia  due  to  a  legacy  fram  Dt  Andre*  fttue 


(maslec  is;4-i:ao):  and  DiUattbrw  Wren  (maater  iG9j-ifi34). 
uncle  of  the  famous  architect  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  direded 
the  building  of  the  chapel  and  dolatera.  The  most  famous  name 
connected  with  the  colitf^  is  that  of  Cardinal  Beaufort. 

Qmcnj'  CtUiie  stands  at  the  south  of  the  rivmide  giuup.  and 
<me  of  its  ranges  of  buildinfp  rises  Immediately  from  the  river. 
A  R^lege  of  St  Bernard  had  been  established  in  1445  by  Andrew 
Docket  or  Dokett.  rector  of  St  fielolph's  church,  who  had  also 
been  principal  of  a  hostel,  or  sludenls'  lodge,  of  St  Benurd. 
He  sought  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
wifeof  ileniy  VI.,  who  undertook  the  foundation  of  a  new  house 
on  another  aite  m  1448.  to  hear  the  name  of  Queens'.  Docket 
became  the  hrst  master.  In  1465  Eliaabeth  Woodville,  wife  of 
Edward  iV.,  became  tho  colly's  second  foundreas.  Tbe 
foundation  consists  of  a  proident  and  deven  fellowa.  The 
buildings  are  exceedingly  pictutsque.  The  main  quadrangle, 
of  red  brick,  waa  completed  very  soon  after  the  foundatioQ. 
The  smaller  cinstcr  court,  towards  the  river,  tctains  building 
of  the  same  period,  and  the  beautiful  woodoi  gallery  of  th« 
ptesident'l  lodge  deserves  notice.  Another  court  is  called 
Erasmus's;  the  rooms  which  he  ia  said  to  have  occupied  remain, 
and  a  walk  in  the  coUege  garden  across  the  river  bears  his  name: 

£1  Calluainc'i  CeUiti,  on  the  west  ude  of  Trumpington  Stnet, 
wai  founded  by  Dt  Robert  Woodlatk  or  Woddarkc,  chaaceUor 
of  the  university  and  (US')  provost  of  King's  College.  It  waa 
opened  in  1473,  but  thecharterolincoipomtiondatca  from  I4;s. 
The  foundation  provided  for  a  master  (Woodlark  being  the  first) 
and  three  fellowi;  then  are  now  six  felk>wi,  and  twenly-sia 
scbolati.  Tbe  principal  buildings,  sumxiDding  a  court  on  thiM 
sides,  date  mainly  from  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  college 
at  the  dose  of  the  ijth  century. 

Si  Jtikn's  Callit'.  at  the  north  of  the  riverside  group  of  coUegn, 
was  founded  in  151]  by  tbe  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  also 
foundress  of  Christ's  College.  It  replaced  the  Hospital  of  St 
John,  which  dated  from  the  early  ycaia  of  the  ijlh  century, 
and  has  been  mentioned  already  in  cozmexion  with  Peterhouse, 
The  Lady  Margaret  died  before  the  college  was  firmly  established, 
and  bet  designs  were  not  carried  out  without  many  difllcultica, 
which  were  overcome  chiefly  by  the  excrtkins  of  John  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  one  of  her  executon.  Thirty-two  fellow- 
^ed,    hut    subsequent  endowmt 


ufoui 
apprt^iriated  ti 


ir,  £fty-si; 


fellows,  sixty 

exhihirions  ai 

courts  of  St  Joh,     ,  „       ,  . 

line  Tudor  gateway  of  brick.    ThecbapelismodenidWi'iMg), 

an  ornate  example  of  the  worii  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scolt.     "Hie  second 

court,  pracikally  unaltered,  dates  fioni  1598-1601.     In  this  there 

is  a  b^ullfui  Maaten'  gaJIcry.  pandled.  with  a  richly-moulded 

room.  The  third  court,  which  contains  the  library  (1614),  backs 
on  10  the  river,  and  the  fourth,  which  is  qd  the  opposite  bank, 
was  built  t.  1830.  A  covered  bridge  connects  the  two,  and  ia 
commonly  called  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  from  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  bridge  of  that  name  at  Venice.  Among  the  notable  ruimes 
connected  with  this  college  are  Cecit,  Lord  Burghley,  Thomas 
Caiiwright,  Wentworth,  earl  of  StiaSord.  Roger  Ascham. 
Richard  Ben  tley,  John  Geveland,  the  satirist,  Iliomas  Baker,  the 
historian.  Lord  Palmcrston,  Professor  Adams,  Sir  John  Herschd. 
Bishop  Colenso,  Dr  Benjamin  Kennedy,  Dean  M    '     '     " 


d  Williat 


5c'wy>i  CiJliir.  standing 


ty  Hall)  and  Wordsworth. 

rest  of  the  river  (Sidgwick  Avenue), 
8S1  by  public  aubscripIioB  in  memory  of  George 
Augustus  Setwyn,  bishop  of  New  Zalaitd  and  aftetwaida  of 
Lichfield,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  university  education  with 
economy"  combined,"  according  to  the  charter,  "  with  Chrisdaa 
training,  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  Church  ol  England." 

Sidney  Sairn  Collrst  faces  Sidney  Street.  It  was  founded 
under  the  will  (ijSS)  of  the  Lady  Franca  Sidney,  dowager 
countess  of  Sussei  (d.  isSfl),  and  received  its  charter  in  1596. 
Tbe  faundieia  provided  1^  a  master,  len  fellawa  and  twenty 
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■dHdan,  but  tliirty-iii  ichatinUpt  are  now  provided.    Tbt 
origins]  buildmgs  wen  ol  biick,  but  they  wtn  plHAtEmI  t 
uidlititlr  ikcicdby  Wyitvilleaboul  iS]D.    TIk  Gny  Fi 
had  occupied  Ibc  lite,  aud  part  of  cheii  buiMingi  rtmainei 
tbo  diapd  untii  T777-    A  beautiful  bl«±  of  new  buildingft, 
*ith  a  doLstcr,  «u  encted  iD  1S90.    The  rnoat  fftDious 
iBodalcd  Tith  the  coUegi  is  that  at  Oliver  CmnwEll,  wh 
•  (elloH  conmunier,  ai  alio  wai  Thoma*  FuUn,  auihoc  oI  the 
Worlkia  tf  Englani. 

Trinity  ColUie,  the  [ronl  of  vhich  ij  on  Tcinity  Street,  is  the 
largest  collegiate  foundalioD  in  Cambridge,  and  larger  thi 
fn  Oxford.  It  ns  [oundcd  in  1546  by  King  Henry  VII 
absorbed  srvenl  eariier  institutions — King's  Hall  (founded 
by^<nidIU.Ini336),SlUidiaeUorMtcbaelhouse  (founded 
by  HcTvef  de  Stanton,  chancellor  of  ihc  ' 
Edwaid  II.,  in  rjij),  Fj'iwidi  or  Physldi's  Hostel,  belonrng 
loGonvilleHall.andotherhostels.  Henry's origii  " 
was  tor  a  muler  and  siity  fellovs  and  schobi 
Mary  and  other  later  benebclon  enabled  exlensioi 
and  the  foundation  now  consists  of  a  muter  (mpptrinted  by  the 
crown),  at  leaAt  sixty  feltows,  aevenly-four  BChofara  and  sixteen 
Euan.  with  minor  scholan,  fhapUins  librarian  and  the  regiuj 
professors  of  Divinity,  Hebiew  arid  CTtek.  Major  scholaiships 
are  open  to  undergraduates,  not  being  of  standing  to  take  the 
degree  of  badielor  of  arts,  ai  welt  as  to  non-membcn  of  (he 
university  under  nineteen  yean  of  age,  while  minor  scholarships 
and  eihlbllions  are  open  only  to  the  latter.  There  are  valuable 
exhibillDDs  appnipriated  to  certain  scbooh,  of  which  the  nwM 
impoitani  arc  (hose  coofincd  to  Westminster  school.  Trinity 
CcOlcge  is  entered  fiom  Trinity  Street  by  the  King's  Gateway 
(i5iS-tj3s)  preserved  tnjm  King's  Hall,  but  aubiequently 
altered.  The  principal  or  Great  Court  is  the  laigeal  in  Cambridge 
indveryfine.  ItibuildinggareofdiSeienedatea.  Intheccntn 
Is  ■  picturesriue  fountain,  erected  by  Thomas  Neville,  loastet 
(IS<)}-|6>S),  under  whose  direction  much  of  the  building  was 
carried  out.  Tbo  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  (suit  was 
besun  in  the  telgn  of  Mary.  Ilie  carved  oak  Btciugs  within 
date  framthe  mastership  of  Richard  Bent]ey(t  700-1743).  The 
organ  is  parlicubrly  fine.  A  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Xewton  by 
Roubiliac  stands  in  the  antechapel,  and  Richaid  Poison  and 
WiUiam  Whewell  are  buried  here.  Tie  hall  on  the  west  of  the 
is  Neville's  woifc  (1605),  and  very  beautiful.    The 


a  his  fou 


isthewi 


.    TTie  li 
.     Its  in' 


B  of  Lord 


iirChrisIcfiherWi 

Byron  by  the  Danish  loilptor  Tborvaldsen,  The  Ni 
Gothic  fn  style,  wag  begun  in  igi].  The  besutilul  gnnuids  and 
walks  of  the  colle^  extend  down  to  and  beyond  the  rivet. 
T^  college  has  extended  its  buildings  to  the  oppo&ite  side  of 
Trinity  Street,  where  the  two  ODUits  known  as  Whewcll's  Hostel 
were  buUl  (c.  rg6a)  at  the  chaise  of  Dt  William  Whewell  during 
ha  maslnihip.    The  eminent  eimmKi  of  this  great  college  are 


lit  of  selection 


founded  by  William  Bi 


oulh  of  THnity.  was 

n,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  ijjo.    On 

tne  site  tnere  nan  been,  lor  about  twenty  yean  before  the  fonnda- 

is  akine  in  priserving  the  term  Hall  ui  its  title.  The  fouudation 
conaiiti  of  a  master  and  thirteen  fellows,  and  the  study  ol  law, 
which  tlK  founder  had  especially  [n  mind,  is  provided  Ibr  by 
Lectureships,  and  Dot  less  than  three  studentships  tenable  by 
graduates  of  the  college.  The  buddings  are  for  the  most  part 
modem  or  medemiied,  but  the  interior  of  the  library  well 
preserves  its  character  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 

Of  the  churches  ol  Cambridge  one  has  long  been  lecognized  as 
the  churdi  of  the  unjveniiy,  namely  Great  St  h1aiy'&,  which 
■  „,'  ,  ,  (tands  in  the  (entie  of  the  town,  between  King'* 
"ri^-^  Pande  and  MaAet  Hill.     It  il  •  fine  Perpendicular 

cmnpleted  until  tfiog.    Some  Decorated  details  arc  preserved 


'  lenBons  In  this  churrh,  but  it  was  lonoerly  the  moeting-pbCB 

of  the  univenity  tor  the  transaction  of  busincis,  for  learned 
diiputationi  and  for  secular  festivals.  The  "  Cambridge 
chimes  "  struck  by  the  clock  are  famous,  and  a  curfew  is  rung 
each  evening  on  the  great  bell.  The  Senate  Home,  standiac 
opposite  Great  St  Mary's,  dates  from  tjjo  and  ii  classical  b 
style,  the  building  of  the  university  library,  in  the  immediate 
vkinily,  enclose  two  quadrangles,  and  in  part  occupy  the  nU 
of  the  old  court  of  King's  Collie.  One  of  the  qnadrugle* 
was  (brmer^  occupied  by  the  schools  or  Lecture  rooms,  imX  at 
the  Library  grew  it  usurped  their  place.  Important  modem  ad- 
dilioni  date  from  1^41.  1S64  and  i&»».  The  facvje  of  the  old 
schools  is  an  excellent  work  of  r?  jB.  The  library  Is  ooe  of  those 
which  is  entitled  to  receive,  under  tLie  Copyright  Act.  a  copy  o4 
every  book  published  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Filiwilliam 
Museum,  a  massive  classical  building,  was  begun  in  iS]7  to 
cnilain  the  bibliogTaphical  and  art  (vtlectkin  bequeathed  by 
Richard,  Viscount  Fitiwiltiam,  la  iSlfi.  The  muieuin  ol 
archaeology  (classical,  general  and  local,  1KS4),  i>  connected 
with  the  Pitzwilliam  Museum.  Tbe  Pilt  Pieu  (1S33),  housing 
the  university  printing  establishment,  was  begun  out  ol  the 
residue  of  a  fund  tor  erecting  the  statues  of  William  Pitt  in 
Hanover  Square,  London,  and  Westminster  Abbey.  It  stands 
near  Pembroke,  Pitt's  college.  The  ScLwyn^  Divinity  Scbod 
(rS7q),  opposite  St  John's  College,  was  built  lai^ly  at  the  charge 
of  Dr  William  Selwyn,  Lady  Mstgarel  professor  of  divinity. 
Tlie  museums  and  l«turi  rooms  (begun  ia  iS6j)  are  extensive 
buildings  on  each  side  of  Downing  Street.  Included  in  these 
are  the  museum  of  unlogy.  which  had  its  origin  in 
made  by  Sir  Busick  Harwood,  professor  of  an 
17SS-1S14.  and  contains  the  rollection  ol  fishes 
Charles  Darwin  in  the  ship  "Beagle":  the  medical  s. 
botanical  museum  and  herbarium,  mineralogical  n 
engirteering  Isboiatory  (1AQ4),  optical  and  astronomical  lecture 
room,  chemicai  laboratory  (1S87),  and  the  Cavendish  lalnratoiy 
for  [^ysicat  reicaich  (1874),  the  gift  of  WilUam  Cavendish, 
7th  duke  of  Devonshire  and  chancellor  of  the  univenily.  The 
Sedgwick  Geological  Museum,  opened  by  King  Edward  VII. 


school. 


n  Sedgwick,  Wowlwardian  p 
originaled  in  the   collections  of    Dr 
li).    Adjoining  this  building,  in  Dowa^ 
jnry,  founded  on  a  bequest  fiom  Misa 


fessor  of  geology,  an 
John  Woodward  (d.  i 
ing  Street  is  the  law  ! 

Rebecca  Flower  Squin  (d.  1S9S;  witb  tne  law  school.  Iht 
observatory  <t894)  is  on  ttw  outskirts  of  the  town  is  Mad- 
ingleyRoad,  and  ihe  botanic  garden  (founded  176),  and  removed 
to  its  present  site  in  1831)  borders  Tnimpinglon  Road.  The 
dub-rooms  and  debating  hall  of  the  Cambiidge  Union  Society 
ate  adjacent  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  church. 

TTie  non^»llegiate  students  of  the  univetsity  [1.*  those  who 
receive  the  university  education  and  pcasess  the  same  status  as 
collegiate  students  without  belonging  to  any  college)  hive 
ind  oilier  rooms  and  a  llbtary  in  FitiwUliam  Hall.  This 
IS  crBlcd  in  1S69.  The  students  reside  ia  lodgings. 
le  two  women's  colleges— Gilton,  csUhlished  in  .S71  on 
h-westem  outskirts  of  the  town,  having  been  pitviouily 
opencdat  Hilchmm  i8«9,andNe»nhAm(iS75).o'ieiully  i'^li) 
hall  of  residence  for  students  attending  special  lectures  lor 
omen.  Amoog  other  educational  establishments  mention  must 
■  made  ol  tbe  Leys  school,  founded  in  iS;j  by  prominent  Wes- 
yans  for  nen«ctaiian  education,  and  the  Perse  School,  an 


of  ai 


church  ol  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Bridge  Stieet  is  one  ol  the  four 
ruuDd  churches  in  England.    Its  supposed  date  Is  1 1  ro- 
ut althou^  it  b  doubtless  to  be  associated  with   (he 
itcumstaoces  of  its  foundation  ate  not 
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knowD,    Tile  chuiol  ii  jataktUf 

«u  upplicd  by  the  C&nbiidgt  Csnidtn  Society  to  the  whole 
fabric  in   1841,    Al  levcnl  of  the  village*  nei^bourini 
luborban  lo  Cambridge  there  an  chutdiei  o(  inteieti,  u 
Cbnleitoii,  TnJoipington,  Giaotcheiter  (When  the  name  in 

Fen  Ditlon  and  Bimw'cl),  Dear  wblcb  is  the  Nonnan  SlurbHc 
chapel.  Is  Cambiidgi  iliell  there  i>  >  Norman  hoiuc,  nni 
■llired,  which  by  a  Iiadjllon  o[  unkiMva  origin  bears  the  nai 
o(  the  Sduwt  of  Pythagoras. 

The  nnivcnity  is  a  corponle  body,  including  all  the  cotleg 
That,  hamver,  arealso  oan»raiioni  in  tbemselvea,  and  ha' 


lunhei  lubiett  to  the 
■     .    The  1     ■ 


iS;i  another  commission  was  b| 

head  of  the  onivenity  is  the  chanci 
univenity,  oF  hi^  tunk  and  pas: 
Being  generally  non-resident,  he 
duties  to  the  vice-chancellor,  vho 
b  elected  tot  one  year  by  the  icni 
"■  ■  r  the  vicc^chanceEioi 


,  elected  by  the 

ie  head  ol  (  cglltge,  and 


s  (ollowi     ~ 


The  1 


procton  have  as  Iheir  main  duty  that  o(  diidpli 
mei  the  members  of  the  university  in  iteiu  t^filk 
year  two  colteges  nominate  one  proctor  each,  act 
fixed  roiatioa  whidi  gives  the  larger  colLegca  3  more  frequerit 
choice  than  the  smaller.  The  proctora  are  auialed  by  (our 
(HB-ptDcIors.  The  public  orator  is  the  spoknman  oF  the  senate 
npoo  audi  public  occasions  as  the  coniming  oi  honorary 
degrees.  The  librarian  has  diarge  of  the  nnivefsity  library. 
The  registrary,  with  hii  assislanl,  rtcoidi  the  proceedings  ol 
the  Knale,  lie,  and  has  charge  of  documents.  The  univenily 
letvns  two  members  lo  parliament,  ileclcd  by  the  membcn  of 
the  senate.  ITie  ehtncellor  and  im  nri  (elected  by  the  senate) 
fDrm  a  oourt  lor-  offences  against  the  tinivenity  stattiiet  by 
members  not  iH  tlalu  pupillari.  The  chancellor  and  siibeadsol 
colleges,  appointed  by  the  setute,  form  a  coutt  of  discipline  (or 
memben  id  lUbt  pttpiOari. 

The  seaale  in  congiegaiion  Is  the  Icgi^tive  body.  Those  who 
have  vote*  ia  It  are  the  chancellor,  vice-duinnllor,  doctors  ol 
g,^,^  divinity.  Uw,  medicine,  idence,  letters  and  music, 
and  masten  of  art,  lav.  luigery  and  music.  The 
mmdlol  the  leaate,  conslKingof  the  dumcdlor,  vux-cbinceUor. 
four  bends  of  colleges,  four  proFessors  and  eight  other  tnemben 
of  the  senate  chosen  by  the  vice-chancellor,  brings  all  ptopaais 
(oiled  Graces)  before  the  senate,  TTie  revenues  of  the  university 
are  derived  chiefly  Irom  fees  at  matriculation,  for  certain  ei- 
aminzliatis,  and  for  degrees,  from  a  tai  upon  all  members  of  the 
university,  and  from  contributions  by  the  colleges,  together  with 
the  praGtsolIhe  Univeisity  Press.  A  hnancial  board,  consisllng 
d(  the  vice-chancellor  a  o^tif  and  certain  elected  members, 
idministen  the  finances  of  the  univenity.  There  are  boards  lor 
each  of  the  various  faculties,  and  a  General  Boatd  of  Studies, 
with  the  vice-chancellor  at  the  head.  Then  are  unlveisily 
ptofenors,  rearten  or  lecturers  in  a  large  number  of  subjects. 
Tlie  oldest  piolessoiship  is  the  Lady  Margaret  profcssonhip  of 
divinity,  instituted  by  the  founders  of  Christ's  and  St  Jinn's 
CoUcgcs  bi  1501.  In  isto  Henry  VIII.  founded  the  regiut 
pmlessorships  of  divfaiity.  dvil  hw,  physic,  Hebrew  and  Creek, 

The  head  of  ■  college  generally  bears  the  tille  of  master,  as 
mdicated  above  in  the  acoiunt  of  the  several  colleges.  It  his 
fi,f^        also  been  seen  that  the  foundation  ot  each  college 

*^         The  affairs  of  Ibe  college  are  managed  by  the  head  and 

Jjjjj^^^   Ibe  (eilows,  or  a  comniiltet  of  tclb*i.    The  schobt* 

and  other  members  in  iSalu  pupillari  are  generally 

tetswd  cdlcctivety  undergraduates.     'Hiose  who  receive  no 

1  [sod  Ifacreforepay  the  Full  fee*)  are  technically 


right  of  dioing  at  the  feltoi 
ceased  to  rjcist.  As  regard 
college  is  under  the  intiuul 
Unary  ofKcer  io  college  is 
scholarships  in  each  college 


and  fonn  tka  bulk  of  the  unddgradoate). 

:  studenis  receiving  cmolumenti  are  termed 
/  object  of  siaarshipfi  is  to  open  the  univenity 

t  studenis  who  pay  special  feet  and  have  the 

the  fellows'  tables.    This  diss  has  virtually 

■    ■  *!  work,  the  undergraduate  In 


riUiedi 


Besides  the  foundation 
enerally  certain  scholsr- 
[ounOeii  by  privnte  or  special  benefactiou; 
iwarded  for  the  encouraeement  of  snecifie 
an  conliiKd  wholly,  o 


»  by  piefeKDce,  to 


:  about  joo, 


cmbciship  of  a  college.  There  are  three  terms— 
Ichaelmaa  (October),  Lent  and  Easter  (summ 
:ludt  together  not  less  than  117  days,  tbough  the  ac 


ually  begin  residence  in  Michaetmas  term 
mination  er  olhet  evidence  of  qualification  ii 
lion  to  a  collci^.    After  nine  Icrms'  (ihie< 


of  hacbeloi 


Is(B.A.).    Tht 
■et  art— (1)  Prtvi 


can  take  the  fitat  degree,  tl 

'    d  for  tne 


year),  including  cbssics.  mathematics  and  a  gospel  in  Cieekind 
Foley's  Etidaca  ef  Otriiliaiiily,  ot  an  addilionil  Greek  or  Latin 
classic  and  logic,  (>)  Geneial  eiaminaiion  in  classics  and 
tnalhematlci,  wilb  a  portion  of  Engli^  hitiory,  &c.  (j)  Special 
csamlnation  in  a  subject  other  than  classical  or  maihemaliial. 
Candidates  (01  honours  are  icquiicd  to  past  the  Previous  tnmina^ 

subjects;  they  then  have  only  a 

of  the  folioBi. 


i  languages,  medieval  a 


i,  theoloR 


d  into  two  parts,  in  the  first  oF  which,  down  to  1909,  the 
lales  were  classed  in  the  result  as  Wianglers,  Senior 
Ks  and  Junior  Opiimea.  There  was  also  an  individual 
of  merit,  the  most  proficient  candidate  being  placed  al  the 
if  the  list  as  Senior  Wrangler.  But  m  iqo6  a  number  of 
tanl  Kloini  oE  this  Iripoa  were  proposed  by  the  Ualhe- 
il  Board,  and  among  Ihese  the  abolition  of  the  individual 
of  merit  was  recommended  and  passed  by  the  senate.  It 
employed  in  any  other  tripos.  The  cUssicnl  tripos  is  also 
I  parts,  to  the  second  of  which  certain  kindred  subjects  ate 
added  (ancient  philosophy,  history,  &c.).  Individual  order  of 
b  not  ohverved  in  cither  part,  the  candidates  being  grouped 
isa.  There  are  a  latge  number  of  univcraily  priat  and 
•cholaiships  on  special  Foundations-  Such  are  the  Smith's  priies 
maihemalics  and  nature)  philosophy,  on  ilie  foundation 
(i;6B)  of  Robert  Smith,  master  ol  Trinity,  awarded  up  to  18S] 
tier  eaanination,  but  since  then  for  an  essay  on  some  branch  ol 
ach  subject,  and  the  Chancellor's  medals,  of  which  Iwo  hove 
leen  awarded  annually  in  classics  since  Ibe  Joundatian  of  the 
irias  in  1751  by  Thomas  Hi^es,  duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  university  may  adopt  as  affiliated  colleges  institutions  io 
the  United  Kingdom  or  In  any  part  of  the  British  empire  which 

Its.  Atlendanccal  these  institutions  is  counted  at  nj,,,, 
lent  to  a  certain  period  of  residence  at  Cambridge 
Unlveruty  in  the  event  of  a  student  wishing  to  pursue  his  work 
There  ace  over  twenty  such  afiiliited  colleges.  Thett  an 
.  lEngland.cetwin  "affiliaied  centres."  These  are  towns 
In  which  (here  Is  no  affiliated  college,  but  iiudenta  who  have 
attended  a  count  ol  education  managed  in  conneiion 
be  university  by  I  committee  may  enisr  the  university 
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■ritb  piivUeget  rimflir  to  (bote  enjoynl  by  itucknti 
ittliawd  coUegM. 

Week  "  at  tbe  clo«  of  the  Euler  tens.    It  iclualJy  Dkr 
-  .  InJunesndliitilongerlhanB  w«k.    Thireiji 

inBui  of  viiilon  into  CuBibridge  for  thu  oe 
The  fini  (our  days  arc  occupied  by  the  coUege  baAt-m(«9 
Cam,  and  od  subsequent  dayi  there  arc  college  baUs^  to 
Ihutrical  perfannancB  and  other  enlcrtainmeiili,  C 
Tuesday  aflci  the  races  there  is  a  Congregation,  at  nblcl 


of  honorary  degrees  ar 
This  final  period  of  ihi 
or  in  Latin  Comiiia  U 


1e  county-seat  of  Dorchettet 
le  Choplanli  river,  near  Chesa- 
Baltimore.  Pop.  (1800)  ^^J", 
(1910)6107.  Itisiervcdbythe 
lelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washing- 


county,  Maryland,  U.S.A., 

peake  Bay,  about  60  m.  S.l 

(1900)  SJ4J  ('958  being  negi 

Cambridge  branch  of  the  1 

ton  railway  (Pennsylvania  rauwayi,  wnicn  connms  wim  tne 

Biain  Une  at  Scaford,  y>  m.  diiiani,  and  with  the  Baltimore, 

Chesapeake  fc  Atlantic  at  Hurlock,  16  m.  diiianl;  and  by 

steanen  of  the  Batlimote,  Chesapeake  &   Atlanllc  rsllvay 

region  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  it  1  shipping  point  for 

and  vegeUblcs,  flour,  botniny,  phosphat*!,  undctweai  and 
himber.  Cambridge  was  founded  in  i68»,  received  its  present 
name  in  1686,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dly  in  iqoo. 

CAMBBIDQE.  a  dty  and  one  of  Ihe  county-seats  of  Middlewi 
county,  MasBchusetts,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  the  Charles  river, 
in  the  outskirts  of  Boston,  of  which  it  is  in  elleci  a  part,  altbovEh 
under  separate  government.  Pop.  {18S0)  51,669;  (1800) 
70,0181  (1900)  9',S8S;  [1910  census)  ioj,S3(»-  Of  Ihe 
tolal  population  in  T900,  30,4^6  were  forelgn-boio,  including 
II. US  Irish,  5613  English  Canidiani,  1944  English,  .(83  French 
Canadians  and  1584  Swedish;  and  54,300  were  of  foreign 
parentage  (both  parents  foreign-bom),  including  14,9*1  of  Irish 
parentage,  98J9  of  EngHsh-Cajiadiar;  parentage,  i5B7^f  English 


parenUge,ai 


i8  of  Fm 


Cambridge 


iier^y  by  only  one  railway,  the  Boi 
The  township,  now  pmclically  built  over  by  the  city,  containe 
originally  several  separate  villages,  the  names  of  which  are  sti 
used  as  a  convenience  in  iie«ignating  corresponding  sections  1 
the  municIpiUiy:  Old  Cambridge,  North  Cambridge,  Can 
bridgcport  and  East  Cambridge,  the  last  two  being  nunutacru. 


Old  Cambridge  is  noted  a; 


IS  the  teat  of  Harvard  Unlvenity 
re.  Kadclifle  College 
(1S79).  for  women,  practically  a  pan  of  Harvard;  an  Episcopal 
Theological  School  {1867),  and  the  New  Church  (Swerfeoborgian 
or  Ncn  Jemsalem)  Thilological  School  (1S66)  are  other  educa- 
tional institutions  of  importance.  To  Cambridge  ako,  in  190S, 
inu  removed  Andrjver  Theological  Seminary,  a  Congregational 
toslitutionchaneredini8oj,opcnediiiAiid       -  ■■         ■ 


in  1806  (re-incorporated  under  separate  trustees  fn  IQ07).  Thit 
seminary  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  theological  institu- 
tions io  Ihe  United  States;  it  grevout  of  the  theological  teaching 
previously  given  in  Phillips  Academy,  and  cas  founded  by  the 
widow  of  Lt.-GoveiD0t  Samuel  Phillips,  her  son  John  Phillips 
and  Samuel  Abbot  (1731-igr  a).  The  inalruelion  was  strongly 
Calvinistic  in  the  earlier  period,  but  the  seminary  has  alwaj-s 
been  "  equally  open  to  Proteatants  of  every  denominalion.^* 
Very  Lberal  aid  is  given  to  students,  and  there  is  no  charge  for 
tuition.  The  BiblioAta  Sacra,  founded  in  184]  by  Edward 
Robinson  and  in  1844  taken  over  by  Professors  Bela  B.  Edwards 
and  Edwards  A.  Park,  and  the  .<  ikfwT  iCinnp  ( 1 884-1893),  have 
been  the  organs  of  the  seminary,  la  1886  some  of  its  professors 
published  Froptitiv  Orlkodoxy.  a  book  which  made  a  great  stir 


by  it 


Legal  proceedings  for  thi 
publication  of  this  book 


n  "  higher  criticism ," 
profcsaore,  after  the 
and  iheit  successful  defence 
helped  to  secure  greater  freedom  in  thought  and  in  instruction 
in  American  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  theological 
seminaries.  The  seminary  is  now  aflilialed  with  Harvard 
University,  though  it  remains  independent  and  autooonwus. 

Cambridgeisa  typical  New  England  city,  built  up  in  detached 
residences,  with  irregular  streets  pleasantly  shaded,  and  a 
considerable  wealth  of  historic  and  Ulcraiy  asjodelians.  There 
are  many  reminders  of  the  long  history  of  Harvard,  and  of  the 
War  of  IndefKndence.  Cambridge  was  the  site  of  the  camp  of 
the  6nt  American  army,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  from 
it  went  Ihe  detachmcni  which  intrenched  on  Bunker's  HilL 
Here  are  the  Aplhorp  House  (built  in  i;6o).  in  which  General 
Burgoyne  and  his  officers  were  lodged  as  prisoners  of  war  in 
1777;  the  elm  under  which,  according  to  tradition,  Washington 
took  command  of  the  Conlinenlal  Army  on  the  3rd  ol  July  1775; 
the  old  Vassall  01  Ciaigie  House  (1759!,  where  Washington  lived 

Joseph  E.  Worcester,  Jaicd  Sparks  and  (1S37-18S1)  Henty  w! 
Longfellow.  Elbridge  Gcny  lived  and  James  Russell  Lowell 
was  bom,  lived  aud  died  in  "  Elmwood  "  (built  in  i;67);01ivei 
Wendell  Holmes  was  bom  in  Cambridge  also;  John  Fiske,  the 


Lo  Cambridge 


ibridgcport  to  Bos 
•6.  Four  ot> 
cities.    Ada 


of  fame.     Cambridge  is 


Inthepr 


rnsion  of  the 
undsof  Harvard  Univeraily,  a  disUni^ 

Btered  almost  entirely  under  the  state  dvil-service  laws,  Cam- 
bridge having  been  a  leader  in  the  adoption  of  lis  provisions- 
A  non-partisan  associarion  for  poliLical  reform  did  excellent 
work  from  189a  to  1900,  when  it  was  aupersedcd  by  a  non- 
partisan party.  Since  1887  the  dty  has  dedaitd  yearly  by 
increasing  majorities  for  prohibition  of  the  liquor  ttaffie.  The 
high  schools  enjoy  a  notable  reputation.    A  hanibome  cily  haU 

school)  were  given  to  the  dty  by  Frederick  H.  Rindge,  a  one- 
time resident,  whose  benefaitloni  to  Cambridge  aggrt^ted 
in  value  1650,000,  Cambridge  has  many  manufacturing  estab- 
lithmenii,  and  in  1905  the  dt/s  faeiDry  products  were  valued 
at  (41,407,06*,  an  increase  of  4)8%  over  their  value  in  1900. 
The  prindpat  manufactures  art  slaughtering  and  meatpacking 
products,  foundry  and  machine-shop  pioducts,  rubber  boots  and 
shoes,  mbber  belling  and  hose,  printing  and  publishing  products, 
carpentering,  pianos  and  orgaaa,  confectionery  and  tumllurt. 
Cambridga  is  one  of  the  chief  publishing  centres  of  the  counlry. 
The  tai  valoation  of  profurly  in  1906  (lioj. 153.135)  »a»  mtm 
than  tiDoD  per  inhabitant. 
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CunbridgE  ti  "(»(  at  the  le 


It  tUt  luy  b« 


.  .  _  Lo  the  puisuil 

ol  letlera"  {T.  W.  HiggnuoB).  It*  lite  wu  lelected  m  i6jo 
by  Governor  Winihrop  and  othen  u  voluble  [or  fortificalioiu 
>ud  debncE,  uiil  it  wu  intended  ta  Duhe  it  Uh  aptU  of  the 
Muaidiusetts  Bay  Cnlnny;  but  u  BoiUm't  penimulu  postioa 
gmve  it  the  edvxntage  in  oiinmerce  und  in  defence  afeintt  the 
ImliuB,  the  plan  fell  thiough,  Bltbough  up  to  163S  vulnut 

hue.  The  totnsfaip  iKijnis  (pubUshRi)  are  continuous  vnce 
IlSji.  A  direct  tu  for  the  'RtKxlen  "  pallysuloe  "  abcnit  Cim- 
biidge  led  the  towtnlip  of  Wilcitom  in  i6]i  ID  mske  the  Ent 
pnlot  in  Americm  agunst  taxttion  without  iepie3ent>.tion. 
The  Kttlcmcnt  was  £nt  known  SI  the  "  >few  Towoe,"  but  ia 
itjg  wai  named  Camhrid^ln  hooourof  the  English  dmbiidge, 
wbeie  tevera!  tmrc  of  the  fint  immigranls  to  the  cokmy  were 
educated.  Ilie  oldeit  college  in  Amelia  (Hirvanl)  hu  founded 
here  in  t6}6.  In  1630  there  na  set  op  in  Cambridge  the  first 
printing  prsa  of  British  Noith  Amerirs  (Boston  having  none 
until  i6;e).  Other  notible  dales  in  biiloiy  ate  tAj;  end  1647. 
whengeneralsynodsofNew  England  chUTtba  met  at  Cimbiidge 
to  setUe  disputed  doctrine  and  defioe  orthodoiy;  the  departure 
for  Connecticut  of  Thomaa  Hooliir'a  congregation  b  i6j6;  the 
meeling  of  the  convention  that  fmnwd  the  present  constilutiOD 
of  the  commonwealth,  mg-nSo;  the  teparation  of  the  Con- 
gregationalista  and  Unitarians  of  the  fiiat  parish  church,  in  183O1 
and  the  grant  of  a  dly  charter  In  iS^S.  The  original  township 
of  Cambridge  wu  veir  laige,  and  then  have  bem  succcssvely 
detached  from  It,  Newloo  (1691),  Leiington  (1713),  Brixton 
(iSj7)  and  Ariinglon  (1867). 

See  Ludui  R.  Paict,  BiUiry  */  Oimbridf,  Ifajadnuilli.  ifio- 
1*77  (Boston,  Man,  1S77);  T.  W.  Higgiiuon,  OU  Cambndti 
(NewYorli,  1899):  Anhui  Gilinan  {ed.>,  The  CtmiridH  el BMOirti 
BuKbal  amd  ^WIt^i'i  (Cambridge.  K96);    aod  HuMnc  Cwli 

CAMBHIDOB.  t  city  and  the  a)unly««t  of  Guerajey  county, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  Wilb  Creek,  about  75  n.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 
Pop.  CiSflO)  4361;  <t50o)  8i4r,  of  whom  407  were  loieign- 
bont;  (igio  census)  11,397.  Ii  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  ^ 
Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  njlwaya,  and  b  coimected  by  an 
electric  tine  with  Byesvitle  (pop.  in  1910,  jisfi).  about  7  m.  S. 
Cambridge  Is  built  on  1  hill  about  Soo  ft.  above  sta-levcL 
There  is  a  public  library.  Coal,  oil,  natural  gaa,  day  and  iron 
aie  lound  In  the  vicinity,  and  among  the  dty's  manufactures  aie 
iron,  sleel.  glass,  lumilure  and  pottery.  The  value  of  its 
factory  product*  in  190S  was  11,440,917.  The  munidpility 
owns  and  operates  the  waler-woiia,  Cambridge  was  firat  settled 
in  1798  by  emigrants  from  tiie  island  of  Cuetnsey  (whence  the 
name  of  the  county];  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1S06;  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  t8j7i  and  was  chartered  ai  a  dty 
101893. 

CAaSHIDGS  FUTORUTS,  »  xbooi  ol  philosophico-religioiis 
thinfcen  which  flourished  mainly  at  Cambridge  UiuTenlty  In  the 
tecmid  halt  ol  (he  ijth  «nluiy.  The  founder  was  Benjamin 
Whichcote  and  the  chief  members  were  Ralph  Cudworth, 
Richaid  Cumberland,  Joseph  Glanviit,  Heniy  More  and  John 
Morris  (see  separate  articles).  Other  less  important  mcmbeit 
were  Nathanael  CulverKel  (d.  1A51?),  Theophihis  Gale  (169S- 
167B).  John  Pordage  (1607-1681),  George  Rust  (d.  J(i>o),  John 
Smith  (1618-1651)  and  John  Worthington  (161H671).  Tliey 
■eptesented  liberal  thought  at  the  time  and  were  geoeially 
known  as  Latitudlnariana.  Thrir  views  were  dm  to  a  leactlen 
againai  three  main  tendencies  in  contemporaiy  English  thoo^t: 
the  sacerdotalism  ol  Laud  and  his  kllowera,  the  obscurantist 
sectaries  and,  most  important  ol  all,  the  doctrines  of  Hobbea. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  a  recondliatfon  between  reason  and 
religion,  resulting  In  a  generally  toletant  sinrit.    They  tend 

dental.  In  spite  of  inaccuiacy  and  the  lick  of  critical  capadty 
in  dealing  with  their  authorities  both  andeni  and  modem,  the 
Cambridge  Philoiusis  eieielsed  a  vahiable  Influence  on  Enjjisb 
theology  and  thau|^l  In  getxaaL    Tlieli  dilef  coouibutlons  to 


Ihou^t  were  Cudwoith's  theory  of  Ihs  "  plastic  nature  "  of 
God,  Uore'a  elaborate  raystidsm,  Norris's  aiqiiedation  of  Male- 
branche,  Glanvlll'i  conception  of  sceptidsm  as  an  aid  to  Faith, 
and.inalessdcgree,  the  bamony  of  Faith  and  Reason  elaborated 
by  Cnlvecwd.  The  one  doctrine  on  which  they  all  combined  to 
lay  especial  emphasis  waa  the  absolute  fa&teoce  of  ri^t  and 
wrong  quite  apart  from  the  theory  of  divine  authority-  Their 
diicf  authorities  wen  Plato  and  the  Neo-plalnoiits  (between 
whom  they  made  do  adequate  distinction),  and  among  modeni 
pbHosoplieri,  Descartes.  Halebranche  and  Bodme.  Fmm  th^ 
BOuiTxs  they  attempted  to  evolve  a  philosophy  of  religion, 
whkh  would  not  only  lelnte  the  vievs  of  Hobbcs.  but  would 
also  free  theology  finally  from  the  errois  of  scholasridsm, 
without  phinging  it  In  the  newer  dangers  of  unfettered  rational- 
lam  (see  Eiaics). 


Siein  iioir  w 
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Hunt,  JidliiBus  r*ii^W".V£.{/oiiii     

Cackielita  ia  Piaiatummt  (iS«l,  and  woria 
npbcri  appended  to  biographies. 

CAMBIUDOBraitIK  an  eastern  connty  ol  Ecgknd,  boDnded 
N.  by  Llncolnsbiie,  E.  by  Norfolk  and  SuSolk,  S.  by  Easei  and 
Hertfordshire,  and  W.  by  Bedfordshire,  Huntlngdonahiie  and 
Northamptonshire.  The  area  is  858-9  sq.  m.  The  greater  part 
of  the  county  falls  within  the  district  of  the  Fens,  and  ii  Bat, 
elevated  only  a  few  feet  above  ica-level,  and  Interaeclcd  with 
Innumerable  drainage  channels.  The  physical  chaiacterisUcsof 
this  district,  and  the  histoiy  ol  its  rccUination  from  a  nunby 
and  in  great  part  uninhabitable  condition,  fall  for  contidentioo 
under  the  beading  FSHS.  Eicepl  in  the  south  of  the  cooniy  tha 
scenery  of  the  flat  land  Is  haidly  ever  varied  by  rising  ground  or 

than  to  beauty-  At  the  south-eaateni  and  aoutbem  boundariea, 
and  to  the  west  of  Cambridge,  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Cam  oa 
the  Doith,  the  land  rises  in  gentle  udulations:  but  for  the  lest, 
IU(i  Elevations  as  the  Gog  Hagog  Hills,  S.E.  of  Cambridge.  Ukd 
the  gentle  hillock  on  which  the  dty  ol  Ely  itaodg,  are  Isilated 
and  conspicuous  from  alar.  Tiie  prindpd  riven  are  the  Oun 
and  its  tributaries  in  the  south  and  centre,  and  the  Nen« 
In  the  nortb;  the  greater  part  of  the  watera  of  both  tbeae 
tivera  within  Cambridgeshiie  flow  in  aitifidil  channek,  of 
which  those  for  the  Ouse,  two  gieat  parallel  cuts  betwem 
Earith  and  Denver  Sluia,  in  Noriolk,  called  the  Bedford 
Riven,  form  the  molt  remarkable  feature  in  the  drainage  of 
the  oouDty,    The  old  main  ehannel  of  the  Ouse,  f         "' 


D  Denv 


'  (b<jow  which  are  tidal  waters),  ii 


chiefly  by  the  waten  of  Che  Cam  01 
Ouse  ]  m.  above  Ely,  the  Lark  (which  with  ill  feeder,  the 
Kennttt,  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county  with.  Sufiolk  for  a 
mnsiderable  distance)  and  the  Little  Ouse,  fotining  put  of  the 
boundary  with  Noriolk. 

CwAtfy, — Sy  its  geological  features,  Canibridgeshite  fs 
divisible  into  three  well-marked  legions;  in  the  south  and 
south-east  are  the  low  uplands  loimed  by  the  Chalk,  north  of 
this,but  bete  developed  in  the  sooth-west,  iaadayandgrecnsand 
area;  all  the  remaining  portion  is  alluvial  Fenlaod.  The  general 
strike  of  the  rocks  Is  along  a  south-wot  and  oortfa-east  line,  the 
dip  is  south-euceriy.  Tbt  aldac  rock  is  the  Juiaiaic  Oxford 
Clay,  which  ^ipeara  as  an  irregular  strip  of  elevated  flat  ground 
reaching  from  Crouton  by  Coniogton  and  Fenny  Drayton  to 
Wiilin^mand  Kampton.  Eastward  and  northward  it  no  doubt 
lotma  the  floor  of  the  Fen  oonntty.  and  at  Thomey  and  WhiltleMa 
small  patches  rise  like  ialandt,  through  the  level  fen  alluvium. 
T^  ContliDe  Oolite,  with  the  Eltworth  or  St  Ives  tock  at  the 
ban.  occura  as  a  unal!  patch,  coveted  by  Gnxnsind,  at  npvare, 
whence  many  foaiils  have  been  obuined;  ctsewfaere  its  place  is 
taken  by  the  Afflpthill  Clays,  whicb  are  passage  beds  between  the 
Oxford  and  Kimmeridge  Clay*-  TTieiattcrtliyliMin  anatiow 
strip  by  Pspwnrth  St  Agnes,  Oakington  and  Cottcnham;  a 
large  irregulac  ouKrop  aurrounds  Haddenham  and  Ely,  aod 
March.  Chatteris  and  Manea.  Above 
set  the  Lcnier  GrecBiaBd,  sandy  for  ih* 
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utcnds  Iiom  tlic  border  by  Cunliogiy,  Cuitc 

tod  appeira  B^un  la  outlicn  at  Upvwi  Ely 

Tbc  Caiilt  lomu  1  strip  o(  fiat  ground,  4  to  6  m.  vide,  rumuog 

roughly  parallel  with  the  coune  of  tht  river  Cam,  fiora  Guildea 

Mordcn  tbroii^  Cambridge  la  Sobua;  it  it  1  >tiS  blue  day 


fUiUckii 


tvrard.    . 


boti«in  o[  the  dulk  is  Ibc  Chalk  Mail,  10  to  lo  ft.  thick,  tiith 
a  ^lucooitic  aod  phoi^pbatic  Dodule-bearing  ]iya  at  iu  base, 
known  ai  the  Cambridge  CittDund.  Thii  bed  has  been  latjely 
sorked  Cm  Ibe  sodulel  uid  foi  cement;  it  containi  many 
[nsails  derived  lios]  the  Gault  below.  Several  oulJien  of  Chalk 
Marl  lie  upon  the  Caull  w«t  of  the  Cam.  The  Chalk  compmes 
all  the  mail  diviaions  of  Ibe  lormalion,  including  the  Totternhoe 
■toDe,  Melboum  tock  and  Chalk  rock.  Mucb  glacial  boulder 
day  coveis  all  the  higher  ground  of  the  county;  11  is  a  tlJfF 
bnivnah  day  with  many  chalk  fragments  of  travelled  nxJu. 

ported  by  tc«,  resting  on  and  surrounded  by  boulder  clay. 
Plateau  gravel  caps  some  of  the  chalk  hills,  aod  old  river  gravels 
occur  Mloweit  levels  with  the  bones  of  mammoth,  rhlooceros  and 
olber  extinct  mamm*!*  The  low-lying  Fen  beds  ate  marZy  silt 
with  abuiidant  peat  beds  and  buried  forests;  at  the  bottom  is  a 
gravel  layer  of  marine  origin. 

Indiulria.—Tbc  climate  i>  as  a  whole  healthy,  the  fens  being 
so  carefully  drained  that  diseases  to  which  dwcllen  in  manhy 
distiicla  are  commonly  liable  an  practically  eliminated.  The 
land  is  very  [etiile,  and  although  sosie  decrease  is  gtnenlly 
appateni  in  the  acreage  under  grain  crops,  Cambridgshiie  is 
one  of  the  principal  giain-produdag  counties  in  England. 
Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  total  arc*  is  under  cultivatitm,  and  an 
unusually  small  proportlou  is  imder  permanent  pasture.  Wheat 
is  the  chief  gram  crop,  hut  large  quantities  of  hailey  and  oats  are 
also  grown.  Among  green  crops  potatoes  occupy  a  brge  aod 
iDCreaaiog  area.  DaiTy-farming  b  especially  practised  in  the 
■outh.WHt,  where  the  district  of  the  Cam  valley  has  long  been 
known  as  the  Dairies;  and  much  butter  and  chicle  are  sent  to 
the  Lontlon  markela.  Sheep  are  pastured  eitensivety  on  the 
higher  groiud,  but  the  number  of  these  and  of  cattle  for  the 
county  as  a  whole  is  not  large.  Beans  occupy  a  coosidetihle 
acreage,  and  fruit-growing  and  markct^^irdening  are  important 
In  many  patU.  There  it  no  large  manufictuiing  industry 
common  to  the  county  io  general;  among  miaoi  trades  brewing 
is  carried  on  at  several  places,  and  hrick-maluag  and  linxe- 
buioing  may  also  be  mentioned. 

Cmmviic^tujta. — The  prindpal  railnay  seiviDg  the  county  is 
the  Grttt  Eastern,  of  which  system  numerous  branch  lines  centre 
chiefly  upon  Cambridge,  Ely  and  March.  Cambridge  ia  also 
served  by  branches  of  the  Great  Northern  line  froin  Hitchin, 
of  the  l^ndon  &  North-Western  from  Bktdiley  and  Bedford, 
and  of  the  Midland  from  Kettering.  A  trunk  line  connecting 
the  oislern  counties  with  the  north  and  north-west  of  England 
runs  northward  from  March  under  the  joint  working  of  the  Great 
Northern  aod  Great  Eastern  companies.  The  artilicial  wnter- 
waya  provide  the  county  with  an  extensive  system  of  inland 
navigation;  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  industrial 
population  Is  empbiyed  on  these.  In  this  cocneiiaa  the  building 
of  boats  and  huga  is  carried  on  at  several  towns. 

PtfrnbUiBn  ohI  ^iniiiiilriitiDii.— The  area,  of  the  andeni 
county  is  Ho,;i3  acres,  with  a  population  io  i8«i  of  188,961, 
and  in  1901  ot  iQO.iSi.  The  ancient  county  indudca  the  two 
administrative  counties  ol  Cambridge  in  the  south  and  the  Isle 
e(  Ely  in  the  north.  The  liberty  of  tbe  Isle  of  Ely  was  formerly 
of  the  Independent  nature  of  a  county  palatine,  but  ceased  to 
be  10  under  acts  of  rBjC  and  1S17.  Its  area  is  138,048  acrea, 
^nd  that  of  the  administrative  county  of  Cambridge  315,171 
entecn    hundreda.    The 


Bttnicifal  boroughs  oie  Cambridge,  the  county  town  (pop. 
jSi370l ,  in  the  administrative  county  of  Cambridge,  and  WtsbccEi 
{U8i)  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.    The  ether  urban  distrtcu  are— in  tbe 


administrative  uanty  of  Cainbridce,  Chestertaa  (msi),  umI  b 

the  Isle  of  Ely,  Chatteris  (4711).  Ely  (7713),  Uarch  Ijsfis)  odo 
Whittlesey  (jqoq).  Among  other  considerable  lownt  Soban 
(413c)  and  Littleport  (4181),  both  hi  the  nei^ibouifaood  of  Dy. 
may  be  mentioned.  The  town  of  Newmarket,  whidi,  althoagh 
wholly  within  the  administrative  county  of  West  SuHolk,  b 
mainly  in  the  ancient  county  of  Cambridgeshire,  is  famous  for 
its  race-meetings.  The  county  Is  in  the  soulh-eastem  cdrtuit. 
and  assises  are  held  at  Cambridge.  Each  administrative  county 
has  a  court  of  quarter  cessions,  aod  the  two  are  divided  into  ten 
petty  sessional  divisioos.  The  boicugb  of  Cambridge  haa  a 
sepaiale  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  this  borough  and  Wisbech 
have  separate  coramissions  of  the  peace.  The  unlvenity  of 
Cambridge  eierciscs  disdplinary  jurisdiction  over  its  membcia. 
There  are  iGS  entire  civU  parishes  In  the  two  adminisuative 
counties.  Cambridgeshire  is  almost  wholly  in  the  diocese  of  Ely 
and  the  archdeaconries  of  Ely  and  Sudbuiy,  but  small  portions 
are  within  the  dioceses  of  St  Albans  and  Norwich.  There  are 
194  tcdesiaslical  parishes  or  disIricLs  wholly  or  in  part  within 
the  county.  Tlie  parliamentary  divi&ions  are  three,  namely. 
Northern  or  Wisbech,  Western  or  Chcstertoti,  and  Eastern  or 
Newmarket,  each  retuming  one  member.  The  county  also 
contains  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Cambridge,  retitminf 
one  member;  and  the  Hnlveistly  ol  Cambridge  rettims  two 
membem. 

Hiifory.—llie  eatliest  English  setdcments  in  what  Is  tiow 
Cambridgeshire  tcere  made  about  the  tlh  century  by  bands  ot 
Eo^es,  who  pushed  theu:  way  up  the  Ouse  and  the  Cam.  and 
established  tberoselves  in  the  fennlistrict,  where  they  becarne 
known  as  (he  Gyrwas,  the  districts  corrapondlng  to  the  mtKlera 
couDlics  of  Huntingtlonshire  and  Cambridgcahire  being  dis- 
tinguished as  the  bnds  of  the  North  Gyrwas  aod  the  South 
Gyrwaa  respectively.  At  this  period  the  fen-district  stretched 
southward  as  far  as  Cambridge,  and  the  essential  unity  which 
it  preserved  Is  lUusIraled  later  by  its  indusion  under  one 
sboifl,  chosen  in  tuccesaive  years  from  Cambridgc^re  proper, 
the  Isle  of  Ely  and  Huntingdonshire.  In  A56  numerous  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  WIsbedi  were  induded  in  the  eodownient 
of  the  abbey  oi  Peterborough,  and  in  the  same  centuiy  rcli^ui 
houses  were  cMablished  at  Ely  and  Thomey.  both  of  which, 
however,  were  destroyed  during  tbe  Danish  invasions  of  the 
gth  century.  After  the  treaty  ol  Wcdmore  the  district  became 
part  of  the  DaoeUw.  On  the  expulsion  of  tbe  Danes  by  Edward 
in  the  loih  century  it  was  included  in  East  Anglia,  but  In  the 
nth  century  was  again  overrun  by  the  Danes,  who  in  the  couiie 
of  thdr  devastations  burnt  Cambridge.  The  first  mention  of 
Ibe  slure  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  records  tbe  valiant  resistance 
which  it  opposed  to  the  invaders  in  1010  when  the  rest  of  East 
An^  had  taken  ignominious  lligbt.  The  abire-syitcm  ot 
East  AngUa  was  in  ail  probability  not  de^tely  settled  before 
the  Conquest,  but  during  the  Danish  occupation  of  the  gth  centuty 
tbedistTLCtposscssedacertaijl  military  and  pohrical  organisation 
round  Cambridge,  Its  chief  town,  whence  probably  originated 
the  constitution  and  demarcation  of  the  later  shire.  At  the  time 
of  tbe  Domesday  Survey  the  county  was  divided  as  now,  except 
that  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  then  formed  two  hundreds  having 
their  meeting-place  at  Witchford,  is  now  divided  into  the  foul 
hundreds  of  Ely,  Wisbech,  North  Witchford  and  Swilh  Witch- 
ford,  while  Cambridge  formed  a  hundred  by  itself.  The 
hundred  of  Fiendish  was  then  known  as  Flamlngdlke.  Cam- 
bridgeshiie  was  formerly  induded  in  tbe  diocese  of  Lfjicoln^ 
until,  on  the  erection  of  Ely  to  a  bishop's  see  in  1109,  almoH  the 
whole  county  was  placed  in  that  diocese.  In  iigi  the  whole 
county,  with  the  exception  of  parishes  In  the  deanery  ol  Fordham 
and  dioceae  0!  Norwich,  constituted  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely, 
comprising  (he  deaneries  ol  Ely,  Wisbech.  Chalenon,  Cambridge, 
Shingay.  Bourn,  Barton  aod  Camps.  The  Isle  of  Ely  foimerly 
oinslituted  an  indrpendent  franchise  in  which  the  biabc^ 
exercised  quasl-palalinate  rights,  and  offences  were  held  to  be 
onmmilled  against  the  bishop's  peace.  These  privHegea  were 
considerably  abridged  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  the  Islo 
Mill  had  itputte  civil  officers,  appaioted  by  the  bliluip.  duel 
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MMBC  iAmi  *nn  tbs  diW  jmtla,  chieF  UOifl,  dcpotjr  taSM 
ud  tn  aHnaen.  Ttw  Udu])  it  Kill  mitei  retultinm  a(  tbt 
iale-  Ctmbridgohin  hu  alwiyi  ben  murktble  for  ici  Uck 
Of  county  fatwiUjM^  uid  foe  tlie  fivquent  changes  in  Uu  oinwnlilp 
of  cttatot.  No  En^iihiiiBB  ivtAiDad  lind*  of  uy  ImporUvce 
•ItB  the  Coaqaot,  ud  at  tim  time  a[  the  Doswada)'  Survey 
tlie  chM  Iqi  pttfaWon  wen  Alan,  tail  of  Brittany,  vheat 
dcacoidaota  tlie  Zouches  retainecl  eatatei  m  tlte  oonnty  uBtU 
the  15th  coatiuyt  Ficat  the  iberiS,  whoee  catata  p>»ed  to 
the  lamUleo  of  Pertnll  asd  Pecte;  Aubi^  da  Vere,  wboie 

il limn  Rtaintd  thai  alatea  till  the  16II1  century)  and 

Hiidwinni  de  Scalaiiii,  ancstor  of  the  Scaka  of  Whtddon. 

From  the  time  ol  Hcnwanl'i  lanmu  Rntaace  to  the  Con- 
qnaor  in  the  fen-diitjlct,  the  lileol  Ely  wasiniimately  cracened 
withtbegnatpoIitkalBtnigslesoftheaHuitTY,  ItwMdefendeiJ 
againsl  Stepben  by  fiiihop  Nigellus  ot  Ely,  who  [oitilM  Ely 
and  Aldreth^  and  the  latter  in  L144  wu  Md  for  the  einpitu 
Maud  by  Geoflrey  de  Mandeville.  During  the toufgka  between 
John  and  hia  bajona,  Faukca  de  Breautj  waa  made  govomor  of 
Cambridge  Castle,  nhich,  however,  surrendered  to  Lb>  baront 
in  the  lame  year.  The  Iile  of  Ely  wu  seized  by  the  foUonen 
of  Simon  dt  Montfort  in  1366,  but  in  1167  was  taken  by  Prince 
Edward.  Ai  tbe  Reionnation  pcfiod  the  inunly  (bowed  much 
lympathy  with  the  ReEarmcrs,  and  in  1041  the  knighu,  gentry 
ud  commoben  of  CambiidgeshiTe  petitioned  for  the  removal 
ft  all  imwimnlable  orders  and  dignitio,  and  tbo  banishment 
of  popbh  der(y.  In  the  dvH  war  of  the  ijtb  century 
CambridgDShlre  waa  one  of  the  associated  counties  in  which  the 
king  had  no  visible  party,  though  tbe  univeruty  auiilcd  him 
with  conttibullon*  of  plate  and  money 

Cambrjdgabire  has  always  been  mainly  an  igncaliutsl 
county.  The  Domesday  Survey  mentions  over  ninety  mills 
aad  numsDui  valuable  fisheries,  especially  eel-Cisbnics,  and 
contains  frequent  tefereocis  to  wheat,  malt  and  honey.  The 
county  had  a  flouiithing  wool-industiy  in  the  14th  century, 
and  became  noted  (or  its  wonted  cloths.  Tbe  Black  Death  of 
134Q  and  the  rovagn  mmmilled  during  the  Wan  of  the  Jtoaa 
were  (ollowed  by  periods  of  tevEie  depieision,  and  in  i4jo  seveial 
Cambridgcabire  towns  obtained  a  renusakm  of  taaatjon  on  the 
plea  of  poverty.  In  the  i6Ih  ceotuty  bailey  for  malt  wb!  grown 
in  large  quantities  in  the  south,  and  tbe  oianafacUm  of  willow- 
basketa  was  carrud  on  in  the  fen-disCricts,  SaSnm  was  extens- 
fvdycultivated  in  the  iSth  century,  and  paper  was  manufactured 
iwai  Stuibridge.  Sturbridge  fail  was  at  this  period  reckoned 
tbe  largest  in  Eun^K,  the  chisf  articles  of  merchandiss  being 
wool,  hopa  and  leather;  and  the  Newmarket  races  and  hoisa- 
tnde  were  alicody  famous.  Large  waste  areaa  were  brought 
ondei  cultivation  in  the  17th  century  through  tbe  draiusge 
d  the  [en-district,  which  wa*  brought  to  conipIetiaB  about 
ifiji  through  the  labour*  of  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  a  Dutchman. 
The  coprolile  industry  was  very  profitable  for  a  short  peiiod 
bom  iSjo  to  i&So,  and  its  dediot  waa  accompanied  by  a  general 
Induatrial  and  agricultural  dcprca^on.  Cambiidgeahin  letumed 
thieo  mesnbcxi  to  parliament  in  iigo.  and  id  ifgj  the  counr 
retuiiwd  two  irembeis,  the  borough  of  Cambridge  two  memba 
■nd  thn  dty  of  Ely  two  members,  this  being  the  sole  return  f< 
Ely.  Tlie  uuiverslj  wu  summoned  to  return  membei*  in  iji 
(Uid  again  in  1603,  but  no  returns  aie  recorded  before  11S14, 
alui  which  it  continued  to  return  two  members.  Under  thie 
Reform  Act  oI  lEji  the  county  returned  three  1 

AiUiquilta. — In  ecclesiastical   architcctun 
would  be  rich  only  in  the  possessioi    '  ■'■ 


rouad  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Jesus 
College  and  King's  College  chapels,  and  many  other  igajiplfa 
in  Cambridge.  But  there  are  many  fine  churches  elicwbeia. 
At  T^omey,  a  amall  town  in  the  oonh  of  the  oouniy,  which  owa 
much  in  appearance  to  the  8ih  duke  of  Bedford  (d.  1871),  the 
parish  cbiuch  Is  actually  a  portion  of  the  churi±  of  an  abbey 
said  to  date  originally  Irom  the  71b  century,  and  telounded  in 
911  by  Ethelwold,  bishop  ol  Wincheater,  as  a  Benedictine 

^'onnaB  buildiDi  of  special  intanat  is  Sturbridge  chapel  near 


which  belonged  to  a  kpen'  ieuftai.    To  thli 

foundation  King  John  gnntad  a  fair,  whtch  became,  and  continued 
until  the  iSth  century,  on*  of  the  most  important  m  England.  It 
ii  still  held  in  September.  At  SwaSbam  Prior  then  an  remains 
of  two  chnrchat  in  one  clnuchyatd,  the  towel  d  one  being  good 
Transitioaal  Norman,  while  that  of  the  other  i>  Feipcncbcular, 
the uppei part octagooaL  AmongminyEaily EBglliheiBiiqileB 
tbe  Autch  of  Cherry  Hinton  ncu  Cambfidge  may  be  mentiaacd. 
The  dHUches  of  Ttumpingtoii  and  Bottiihaa  are  fine  qiedmena 
of  the  Decorated  style;  in  tbe  first  is  a  famous  brasa  to  Sit 
Roger  de  Tmmpingtisi  (iiSv).  As  Perpendiculsi  eiam[dea  the 
tower  and  spiie  of  St  Mary's,  Whitlksey,  and  the  rich  wooden 
roof  of  Outvell  church,  may  b«  lelcctRl,  Honastic  remaiu 
are  scanty.  Eiduding  tbe  town  of  Cambridge  then  are  no 
domestic  buildings,  either  andenl  or  modem,  of  tpedal  note, 
with  the  eiceplion  of  Sawslon  Hall,  m  the  south  of  the  connty, 
a  quadrangular  m 


E3.— S«  D.  and  S.  Lni 


I,  Uapa  Brilat 


pan  i.  (I^ndan.  iSoSJ;  C.  C.  Babinglon.  Amdnil  CaTabriilftkin 
(Cambridge.  iMj);  R.  Bowes,  CalJeiMi  t!  Bvitl  fnnltd  al  « 
rcialint  Is  Cumbriiic  (Carnbtnlie,  1S91  «  leq.);  E.  Conybeare, 
Hiilary  sf  Camtridiatitn  (Londna,  1897] ;  VicUnia  Ctnatly  Hiilsry, 
dmbridgilliirt. 

CAMBDILAHO,  a  town  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Gyde,  4!  m.  S.E.  of  Glasgow  (of  which  it  is  a 
residential  suburb)  by  the  Caledonisn  railway.     Pop.  (1S41) 


turkey-red  dyeing  and  brick 
largest  steel  works  in  the  Uj 
edifices  tn  a  public  hall,  i 
birthplace     '  '  '      ""      " 


Fruliai 


industries  include  coal-m 
making.  It  contains  one  of  the 
iled  Kingdom.  Among  the  chief 
stitute  and  h'brary.  It  was  the 
London  (r78j-iS43).  the  land- 


Drity. 


(Fen.  Kamhujiya),  the  name  borne  by  tbe  father 
and  the  son  ol  Cyrus  the  Great.  When  Cyrus  conquered  Babylon 
in  Si9  he  *"  employed  in  leading  rdigious  ceremoma  (Clirenidf 
oj  Nabonidui),  and  in  the  cylinder  which  contains  Cyrus's 
pcodamatloo  to  the  Babylonians  his  name  is  joined  to  that  of 
bis  father  In  the  prayers  to  Marduk,  On  a  tablet  dated  from  tbe 
first  year  of  Cynis,  Cambyses  is  called  king  of  Babel.  But  bis 
authority  seems  to  have  been  quite  ephemenl;  it  was  only  in 
jjo,  when  Cyrus  set  out  on  bis  last  expedition  into  tbe  East, 
that  he  associated  Cambyses  on  the  throne,  and  numeroui 
Babylonisn  Ublets  of  this  time  ace  dated  from  the  accession 
and  the  first  year  of  Csmbysea,  when  Cyrus  was  "  king  of  tbe 
countries  "  (i.e.  of  the  world).  After  the  death  ot  his  father  In 
the  spring  of  jiS  Cambyses  became  sole  king.  The  tablets  dated 
from  his  reign  in  Babylonia  go  down  to  the  end  of  his  eighth  .. 
year,  i.e.  March  511  B.C.'  Herodotus  {iii.  66),  who  dates  his  rdga 
from  the  death  of  Cyrus,  gives  him  seven  yean  five  months,  U. 
from  51a  to  the  summer  of  511.  For  these  dats  cf.  Ed.  Meyer, 
Forsthurtitn  xur  aUern  GescAuhte,  It.  470  ff. 

The  iradiUons  about  Cambyses,  preserved  by  the  Greek 
authors,  come  from  two  different  sources.     The  first,  which 
forms  (he  main  part  of  the  account  of  Herodotus  (iii.  1;  4; 
if  Egyptian  origm.     Hera  Cambyses  is  made  the 
of  Cyrus  and  a  daughter  of  Apries  (Herod,  fi' 


legitimi 


I,  Polyae 


.=9),  who 


in  the 


op.Athra.  liii.  5A0D',  this  tiadilioniscorTected  by  the  Fenians: 
Cambyses  wants  to  marry  a  daughter  of  Amasis.  who  sends 
him  a  daughter  of  Apries  instead  of  his  own  daughter,  and  hy 
her  Cambyses  is  induced  to  begin  tbe  war.)  His  great  crime  is 
the  killing  of  tbe  Apis,  for  which  he  is  punished  by  madness, 
in  which  he  commiu  many  other  crimes,  kills  his  brother  and  bis 
sistet,  and  it  last  los(«  his  eni[uie  and  dies  from  a  wound  in  the  hip, 
place  where  he  bad  wounded  the  sacred  anim  ' 


lingled  SI 


Es  derived  froi 


irics,  especially  about  their  leader  Pha 

and  then  corrected  this  dace  ie 
liutirifinwm  Ctm 


Hilicarnassns,  who 
:h  is  said  to  dale  from  hb 
len  "  loth  year  of  Cyms." 
I  year  of  CanbysH '';  lai 
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xdentBhisTuiii.    TbcK  tnditioiu  u> 

foond  in  diSsic 

B  of  Htrodomi.  and  Id  ■  lain  fon 

a,  but  with  »c 

nby  detail  aboBt  his  bouseludd,  is 

the  fragments 

dated  tablet!  ai 

some  Egyptian 

about  the  reign  of  Cambyaes  bat  the  ihort  account  of  Darius  m 
the  Behlitun  inscription.  It  is  impoasible  from  tbem  aourcH  to 
form  a  correct  picture  of  Cambyaes'  chantcter;  but  it  sccnu 
certain  that  he  was  a  wild  dApot  and  that  be  wu  led  by 
dnmkenneoi  to  many  atrocious  deeds. 

It  was  quite  natural  that^  after  Cyrus  bad  oxiqufffld  Asia^ 
Csmbysca  should  undertake  the  conquHt  of  £jcyp(.  the  only 
remaining  hidepeadeDt  itite  of  the  Extern  wi}Hd.  Before  he 
Kt  out  on  Ms  eipedition  he  killed  bis  brother  Batdiya  (SoKrdls). 
whom  Cyrut  had  appoinUd  govcnwr  of  the  eastern  provinces. 
The  dale  ia  givai  by  Daiiui,  shereu  the  Creek  autbon  nairate 
the  murder  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  The  war  look  place  in 
J35,  when  Amaais  had  juat  been  luixeeded  by  his  son  Psam- 
metichus  111.  Cambyaes  had  prepared  for  the  march  through 
the  desert  by  an  ailiince  with  Arabian  chieftains,  who  brought  a 
large  lupply  of  water  to  the  stalioni.  King  Amaaii  had  hoped 
that  Egypt  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  threatened  Fenian 
attack  by  u  alliance  with  the  Creeks.  But  this  hope  failed; 
the  Cyprian  tnwna  and  the  tyrant  Polycrates  of  Samos,  who 
poaaesacd  a  large  Sect,  now  piefetred  to  join  the  Fenians,  and 
the  commandei  of  the  Credi  troops,  Fhanes  ol  Halicaraassos, 
went  over  to  them.  In  the  deciaive  battle  at  Pdusium  the 
Egyptians  were  beaten,  and  shortly  afterwards  Memphis  was 
lakoi.  The  captive  kins  Fsammelichus  was  executed,  having 
attempted  a  lebellion.  The  Egyptian  inscriptions  show  that 
Canbyiei  oStdslly  adopted  the  titles  and  the  coatume  of  the 
Fbanohi,  allbou^  we  may  very  well  believe  that  he  did  not 
conceal  his  contempt  for  the  customs  and  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians.  From  Egypt  Cambyaes  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Ethiopia  (Cush),  i.e.  the  kingdom  of  Nipata  and  Meioe,  the 
mode  --■--■■ 
alter 


m  Nubia. 


m  N^iata  [in  the  Berlin  museum)  the  Ethiopian  king  Nutesen 
mates  thit  he  had  beaten  the  troops  of  Eanbaauden,  i,i. 
Cambysea,  and  taken  all  hia  abips  (H.  SchKfer,  Dit  ActkiopUdu 
KOnigaHickrift  da  Berliner  Uuievmt,  1901).  Another  ejtpedi- 
tion  against  the  great  oasis  failed  likewise,  and  the  plan  of  attack- 
ing Carthage  was  frustrated  by  the  iitujal  of  the  Phoenicians 
tooperatcagainattludr  kindred.  Mesnwhilein  Penia  a  usurper, 
the  Magian  Caamata,  ame  in  the  apring  of  511,  who  pretended 
la  be  the  murdered  Bardiya  (Smerdia).  He  was  aduewledged 
throughout  Aua.  Cambyies  attempted  to  march  against  him, 
but,  seeing  probably  that  auccesa  was  impossible,  died  by  his 
own  band  (March  jii).  Tbis  ia  the  account  of  Darius,  which 
certainly  must  be  preferred  to  the  traditions  of  Herodotus  and 
Cteaias,  which  ascribe  bis  death  to  ao  acddeal.  According  to 
nendotus  (iii.  64)  he  died  in  the  Syrian  Ecbataaa,  i.e.  Hamath; 
Jtnephua  {Ant.  a.  1.  1)  namn  .Samaacua;  Cteaias,  Babykn, 
which  ii  absolutely  impoasible. 

See  A.  Lincke.  Kambym  in  ier  Sip.  UUiratar  ml  KnwU  -lei 
miulalUri.  In  .4nypl><ua:  FtiUrknTlJir  Gmi  Bieri  (Leipiig 
l»97).  pp.  41-61 ;  ib>  Piaslii  Ancient  Baury.  (Ed.  M.) 

CAXDEH,  CHABLB8  PHATT,  1ST  Eau  {r;i4-i7M),  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  was  bom  in  Kensington  in  1714  He  was 
a  descendant  of  an  lAi  Devonshire  family  of  high  standing,  the 
(bird  son  of  Sir  John  Pratt,  chief-justice  ol  (he  king'i  bench  in 
the  reign  of  George  I.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Eton 
and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1 754  he  became  a  fellow  of 
hia  college,  and  in  the  following  year  obtained  his  degree  of  B.A. 
Having  adopted  hia  father's  profession,  be  had  entered  the 
Middle  Temple  in  i;i8,  and  ten  yean  later  he  vaa  called  to  the 
bar.  Be  practised  at  £nt  in  the  couiti  of  mmmon  law,  tiavdling 
alio  the  wcstets  ciicuit.  For  laoie  yean  hia  practica-waa  ao 
limited,  and  he  became 


tboa^t  at  turning  Ua  hail  en  the  law  and  entering  the  (ftotdi. 
He  halened,  however,  to  the  advice  o(  his  friend  Sir  Robert 
Henley,  a  brother  barrister,  afterwards  known  aa  Lord  Chancellor 
pjortlungton,  and  penevered,  wort  rng  on  and  waiting  for  success. 
The  Gnt  caae  which  brought  him  prominently  into  notice  and 

proHcuIion,  in  1751,  of  a  bookacUer,  WilUam  Owen,  for  a  h'bcl  on 
the  House  of  Commons. 

His  speech  for  the  defence  contribnted  mnch  to  the  verdict  fat 
the  defendant.  In  1757,  throuj^  the  Influence  of  William  Pitt 
[afterwards  earl  of  Chatham),  with  whom  he  had  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  while  at  Etcn,  he  received  the  app<^atmenc 
of  attomey-generai.  T%e  same  year  he  enteftd  the  TJouae  of 
Commons  aa  raeraber  for  the  borough  of  Downton  in  Wiltalure. 
He  aat  iu  parliament  four  years,  but  did  not  distinguish  hi^rit^lf 
as  a  debater.  His  professional  practice  now  largely  iacreued. 
One  of  the  most  noticeable  incidents  of  his  tenure  of  office  aa 
attorney-general  was  the  prosecution  o(  Dt.  J.  Shebbeate  (1709- 
IJSS),  a  viokot  party  writer  ol  the  day,  for  t,  libel  against  the 
goveminent  omtained  in  his  notorious  Ldliri  It  tkt  Peofk  r^ 
Bnifand,  which  were  published  in  the  yean  ir56-i7SS,  Asa 
proof  of  Pratt's  moderation  in  a  period  of  passionate  party 
warfare  and  frequent  Kate  trials,  it  is  noted  Oiat  this  was  the 
only  official  prosecution  for  UIkI  which  he  set  on  foot.  In 
Januaiy  17O1  Pratt  was  raised  to  the  bench  as  chief-justice  o(  tbe 
common  plesa  He  was  at  the  same  time  knighted.  Soon  after 
his  devadon  the  nation  was  thrown  into  great  odtement  about 
the  pnnecution  of  John  Wilkes,  and  the  question  Involved  in  it 
of  llie  legality  of  "  gennsl   wanants."    Chief-Justice  Pratt 


their  legality, 

and  winning  for  himself  ai 


171(6).    This. 


feeling  of  the  nation 
eitraordinary  degree  of  popularity 
of  English  constilutional  liberty." 
athefoimofiddressesftom  ihedty 
wna,  and  of  ptescntatioosof  freedom 
es.  In  July  17C5  he  was  raised  to 
e  as  Baton  Camden,  of  Camdoi  {Mace,  in  the  county  of 
hi  the  following  year  he  was  removed  from  the  court 
picas  to  take  Ua  seat  as  lord  chancellor  (July  30. 
'    retained  leas  than  four  years;  for  although 


eiceprion,  hia  decisions  were  never  reversed  on  appeal,  be  took 
up  a  poaitiffl]  of  sudx  tuKi>iDprommng  bostiUty  to  the  govcm- 
menta  of  the  day,  the  Gixftoo  and  North  adminiatratiODS,  on 
the  greatest  and  moat  eidting  matters,  the  treatment  ol  the 
American  (oliHiiet  and  the  proceedings  against  John  Wilkes, 
that  the  govemmeDt  bad  00  choice  but  to  require  of  hiai  the 
surrender  of  the  great  seal  Heretiiedfrom  thecDurtofcbanceiy 
in  January  1770,  but  he  continued  la  take  a  warm  interest  in 
the  politiol  affaln  and  discussions  of  (he  time.  He  continued 
steadfastly  to  oppose  the  taxation  of  the  American  calanists,aixl 
signed,  in  177S,  the  protest  of  the  Lords  in  favour  of  an  address 
to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  the  manifesto  of  the  commiaiianeta 
to  America.  In  1781  he  waa  appointed  president  of  the 
council  under  the  Rockingham  administration,  but  retired  in  the 
following  year.  Within  a  few  months  he  waa  reinstated  in  ihls 
office  under  the  Pitt  admlniatratim,  and  held  it  till  his  death. 
Lord  Camden  wasBstrenuoua  opponent  of  Foi's  India  BUI.  toc4 
an  anitnated  part  In  the  debates  on  important  public  natten 
till  within  two  years  of  hia  death,  introdnced  in  1 786  the  Kheme 
of  a  regency  on  occauon  of  the  king's  insanity,  and  to  the  last 
seateoaly  defended  his  eariy  views  on  the  functions  of  juries, 
especially  of  their  right  to  dedde  on  all  questions  of  libel.  He 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  eiil  in  May  17S6,  and  waa  at  the 
aame  time  created  Viscount  Bayham.  Eari  Camden  died  in 
London  on  t3te  iBth  of  April  1794.  His  lemtins  were  interred  la 
Scale  church  in  Kent. 

CAMDni,  JOHM  JRFFHSn  PRATT,  IND  EjUL  and  m 
MAiqims  (i7S9-r84o),  only  ion  of  the  lit  earl,  was  bora  an  tin 
nth  of  February  17SQ,  and  waa  educated  at  Trinity  CoUega, 
Cambridge,  In  1780  he  waa  chosen  member  of  parliamenl  for 
Bath,  and  h*  obtained  the  lucrative  position  of  teBa  of  the 
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Br,  in  oCec  »Uch  he  kept  nnlfl  hs  dnth,  dtbaugh 
uui  iBi>  he  nfuied  (a  recdn  Ibe  lugB  inannc  ■riiisg  fnsn  it. 
la  the  miniitry  U  wmUm  Pitt,  Pnit  mu  ucctssivtlr  »  kvd  of 
tbe  adminltir  ud  m  ksd  oF  the  trcuuiy;  then,  hiving  auc- 
ceeded  Ma  fAther  in  theecridomin  1704,  he  wu  ^qwinted  lofi- 
IteiiteDuitof  lieluidLni7g5.  Disliked  in  Ireland  u  in  oppooenl 
of  Romui  CAtbohc  emjtndpation  mod  m  the  erponent  of  an 
impopulu'  poller,  CuodcD'ft  trim  of  office  was  one  of  comiDottan 
>Dil  ilutzit  i-nlwiinatinu  ij]  thc  irbcllxm  of  l^c^.  Immediately 
■iter  thc  mppicuxni  of  thc  lisiog  he  leaigned,  and  in  1S04 
becuae  Mcretair  foi  Var  asd  the  colooieg  under  Pitt,  and  In 
tins  brd  ptaidcat  of  the  coondL  He  wai  again  lord  pnsi- 
dent  trata  1S07  to  1811,  after  vhich  date  he  remahied  for  aome 
time  in  the  cabinet  vitboat  ofacs.  In  iSii  he  ni  created 
eail  of  Brecknock  and  Uu^ma  Camden.  He  died  on  the  Sth 
of  October  1&40,  and  ma  succeeded  by  hla  only  aon,  Geor^^ 
Charie*,  ind  niaR)B«  (1709-1S66).    The  preaenl  maiqoeai  is 

Cambridge  and  a  knight  of  llie  Gantr. 

CAMDBll.  WILUAK  (1551-1613),  Engliih  aati([u*ry  and 
histonao.  vaa  bom  in  London  on  the  lod  of  May  1551.  His 
falhn,  SuDpson  Camden,  a  native  of  Lichfield,  had  teltlcd  in 
London,  ami,  aaapKtnter,  had  become  a  member  of  the  company 
of  painier-atiinen.  Uii  mother,  Elitabctb,  belonged  to  the  old 
CnmbrslaDil  family  of  Cunren.  Young  Camden  received  his 
early  education  at  Christ's  Hoqiital  and  St  Paol't  Kbool,  and 
in  I  s66  wen  t  ts  Magdalen  College,  Oifbid,  probably  ai  a  aetvilor 
or  cborBtET.  Failing  to  obtain  a  demyahlp  at  Migd«l«B  be  re- 
moved to  Broadgalca  Hail,  aftemnla  Pembnike  CoBege,  and 
bter  to  Christ  Church,  irlieic  be  was  supported  by  hi*  friend, 
Dr  Thwius  Thomlon.  ouwn  of  Cbrist  Cbnrch.  As  a  defender 
of  the  catabliahed  religlDD  he  «u  sooa  engaged  in  contieversy, 
aad  hia  failure  lo  secure  a  fellowship  M  AU  Souk'  College  is 
UUibuted  io  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  CalhoUo.  la  1570 
be  sopplicated  in  vain  for  the  degree  of  BA.,  and  althongh  » 
reoeved  qipUation  was  granted  in  157J  it  is  doubtful  if  be  ever 
took  a  degree;  aad  in  1571  ha  vent  to  London  and  devoted 
bimielf  to  antiquarian  studies,  lor  vhidi  he  had  ali^uiy  acqiUred 

Camden  apmt  some  time  in  travelling  in  vaiiona  parts  of 
England  coUectlna  materiab  for  hia  Bniamia,  a  work  which 
wss  first  publiihed  in  ijG6.  Owing  to  his  bicodsblp  with  Dr 
Gabriel  Goodman,  dean  of  Westminster,  ^■*w^tr  was  made 
actvnd  master  of  Westminster  school  in  ryiy,  and  when  Dr 
Edward  Grant  resgned  thc  hcadmaileiihip  in  1595  he  va9 
ippointed  as  his  successor.  The  vacations  which  he  enjoyed 
as  a  schoohnaster  left  him  time  for  tlndy  and  travel,  and  during 
thde  yean  be  supervised  the  publication  of  three  further 
tditions  of  the  Brilantiia.  Although  a  layman  he  wu  granted 
the  prebend  of  Ilfcacombe  la  1S&9,  and  m  ij^)  he  roigned  his 
posilion  at  Watminsto' on  being  made  ClarencieuKking-aL-anns, 
an  appiHntnunc  which  caused  some  ill-feeling,  and  Ihe  York 
herald.  Ralph  Brooke,  led  an  attack  oB  the  genealogical  accuracy 
of  the  BrilaiHaa,  and  accused  ha  Buthu  of  plagiarism.  Caisden 
leplied  to  Bimke  in  an  appendix  to  thc  Aftb  edition  of  the 
JSridnmss,  pubUsbed  in  1611D,  aod  his  teputatioa  ciuna  tlitoDgh 
the  ordeal  untarnished.  Haviog  brought  out  an  enlarged  and 
japiDVed  edition  of  the  Brilnmui  in  1607,  he  began  to  muk  on  a 
haCoiy  of  tbc  reisn  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  vbich  be  bad  been 
utged  by  Lord  Burghley  in  isgi-  The  first  part  of  this  history 
dealing  with  the  reign  down  to  rjSSwaspubliihedin  iCij  under 
the  title  Amnala  rirms  As^lcarum  et  HSutmannn  rtcwilt 
Biabelka.  With  regard  to  this  work  aome  contraveny  at 
once  arose  over  the  author's  trettraent  at  Hary,  queen  of  Scoti. 
It  was  asierled  that  Camden  altered  his  oiigliial  sarrativt  io 
order  Io  please  James  I.,  and,  moreover,  that  tbe  account  which 
be  is  said  to  have  given  to  bit  friend,  tbe  French  historian, 
Jacques  de  Thou,  differed  substantially  btna  hit  own.  It  teemt 
doulitful  if  there,  is  any  truth  In  either  of  tbete  ebarget.  The 
tecond  part  of  this  work,  finished  in  r6i7,  was  publithed,  after 
the  autbor't  death,  at  Leiden  in  1625  and  in  London  in  ids?. 
Id  1611  ritH™  cuiied  oat  a  plan  to  foi 


lOI 

at  Oxford.  He  provided  aa  endowmcDt  from  tome  lands  at 
Be»Iey,  and  appointed  as  the  fiitt  lecturer,  bis  friend,  Degoir 
Whean.  Tin  present  occupant  of  the  position  is  known  as  the 
Camden  profeisor  of  ancient  history.  His  concluding  years  were 
mainly  qtest  at  Chitlehunt,  where  be  bad  taken  up  his  residence 
in  i6ao.  and  in  spile  of  reconing  illnesses  be  continued  lo  woik 
at  material  for  the  Inprovernent  of  the  BrOaimia  and  kindred 
subjects.  He  died  at  Chitlehnrtt  on  the  qlh  of  November  161], 
and  was  bnrled  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  1  monument  now 

The  Brilmnia,  the  £nt  edition  of  which  It  dedicated  to  Burgh- 
ley, is  a  survey  of  the  British  islands  written  In  elegant  Latin. 
It  was  first  tran^ted  into  English  in  lAio,  probably  under  the 
author's  direction,  and  other  translations  have  subsequently 
appeared,  the  best  of  wblch  is  an  edition  edited  by  Richard 
Gough  and  pabllshed  In  three  volumes  in  17R9,  and  In  four 
volumes  in  1S06.  Tbe  itmsits  has  been  translated  Into  French, 
and  En^lsh  translatiDiis  appetnd  in  t6];,  1675  and  rMS. 
The  Latin  vertion  w*i  pubUshcd  at  Leiden  in  1639  and  16; 
and  under  the  edltonhip  of  T.  Ktame  at  Oxford  in  1717. 
addition  to  these  woriu  Camden  c<iRi{dled  1  Greek  grammj 
Intlilvtio  Craaat  Cmmaullai  Cem^nUiaHa,  wUch  bccni 
very  popular,  and  hepabUitaed  an  edition  of  the  wrltlngi  of  Asser, 
GinlduaCambreosiSiThomatWalslughamBndotben,  under  the 
title,  Anilica,  HIitnka,  tlarputtatica,  Camtrica,  a  ttUriInu 
liripittf  pi^ilished  at  Frankfort  in  j6oa,  and  again  in 
He  also  drew  up  a  list  of  the  epitaphs  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  was  Issued  as  Stia,  Sipnat,  NcHla  it  alii  ns.  ecdaia 
ceOnbaa  Btati  Pitri  Watrntmulirii  ufalti.  This  was  enlarged 
and  pablithed  again  in  160]  and  1606.  In  i6i>;  be  published 
bis  KoBiim  ttnutnint  Briiaai,  a  book  of  collectloBB  from  tbc 
Brilannia,  which  quickly  pasted  thivugh  seven  editlont;  and 
he  mote  an  officiil  account  of  the  trial  of  tbe  Gunpowder  Plot 
rui  CanufBM,  S/KKtslis  Jtimilicat 


leodly   dispoaitlon. 


CamdcD,  who  refuted  a  knighthood,  • 
idustiy,  and  posvased  11  Diadett  and 

He  bad  a  large  number  of  InfluenUal  friends,  a       „     

Arcbb^bop  Usaher,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  John  Selden,  the  French 
jurist  Brisson.  and  Isaac  Casaobon.  Hit  cotrespondenDe  was 
publIshedfnLondDnmi69i  by  DrThomas  Smith  under  the  title, 
Vila  Oulidmi  Camdtnl  t  /Oufrfani  nmnwi  ai  C.  Comitmrnm 
Epitlcto*.  ThiantaiBBalto  contains  ha  IttmuiMIitit  mpao; 
h^  notea  of  tbe  nifii  of  Jaswa  L;  and  other  intoeatlng  matter. 
'  1  iSjS  the  Camden  Society  was  founded  in  his  hoKrur,  and 
uch  valuable  woric  has  been  done  under  its  auspices. 
CAMDEM,  a  dty  and  tbe  conniy-scat  of  Camden  county. 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Delaware  river,  directly  oppotite 
Philadelphia,  fa.  Pop.  (iSBo)  41,659;  ('8v>)i»JI37  {1900) 
T5)Q35p  of  whom  10,097  ^verfl  foieign-bom  and  5576  wen 
negroes;  (iQio)  q4,5]8.  It  is  a  tomfnus  of  the  Atlantic 
City,  the  West  Jersey  fr  Sea  Shore,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
( Amboy  division)  railways,  and  is  also  served  by  river  and  eoaiting 
steamboat  lines.  Camdenispracticallya  suburb  of  FhiZadelphia, 
with  which  it  is  amnected  by  ferries.  It  hat  several  pleasant 
residential  sectious,  and  among  its  public  buOdingt  are  the 
city  hall,  the  Camden  county  court  house,  the  pott  office,  the 
free  public  library,  the  Cooper  hospital  and  tbe  West  Jersey 
homeopathic  hospital.  The  high  school  has  a  Ihonoghly 
equipped  manual  tninlng  departmenL  The  dty  owns  and 
operates ita  water-works  3yatea,and  ban  important  manufactur- 
ing and  ah^  building  oatre,  among  its  manufactories  being 
chemical  works;  asbestos,  wall-paper,  oil^dotb  and  morocco- 
Icatber  factoria;  woollen,  wonted  and  yam  mills;  preserving 
facloria;  Iron  and  ttetl  mills;  boot  and  shoe  factories;  and 
AJj^yatds.  In  1900  the  total  value  of  the  city's  manufactured 
products  was  (10,451,874  (o(  which  117,069,954  was  the  value 
of  factory  products,  which  In  1905  had  Inciiased  96'!%  to 
t33iS^7i'T]),  several  of  the  laigest  Items  being  worsted  goodt 
(11,090,991  in  1900,  and  t3,S3B,040  in  190J};  leather,  tanned, 
curried  and  finished  (ti,sis,93S  in  i«oo,  and  16,164,9])  in 
190J);  oil-doth   (ti,6]8,jj6  In  1900);  picklo,  presenea  and 
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HUeca  <t68s,  j  JS  in  igoo),  md  woDdcn  ihipt  ud  boits  ((409.  S«> 
in  1900,  and  (361,1189  la  i^oj,  vhen  tbe  value  of  the  iron  (nd 
it«l  sbjp-building  induilty  wu  (4,673,504).  The  fiisl  Btllicre 
tm  the  lite  oF  Camden  uine  in  1679,  but  ioi  i  centuty  tbe  leiile- 
ment  contiilcd  oi  isolated  fuini  and  a  imall  group  of  bnuHi 
about  the  leiry  by  which  travelkn  fiom  tbe  east  aoued  10 
PbiUdelphia.  Tbe  eaily  lettlen  were  Uisel)'  Quaken.  AbonC 
1773  Janb  Coopei  laid  out  a  toira  Deal  the  fcny,  and  gave  it 
the  name  Camden  in  booour  of  Lotd  ChanceUor  Camden,  who 
had  been  ane  of  Ibe  filiongest  opponcnta  of  tiw  Stamp  Act. 
Theiettlement,  however, was  luiown  variously  aa"Pluckemin," 
"  Tbe  Ferry  "  and  "  Cooper'i  Ferry  "  until  about  the  time  of 
tbe  War  of  iSii.  Until  iSig  it  waa  administratively  a  part 
of  the  town  ol  Newton,  Cloucntn  county,  but  in  that  year. 

d(y  under  its  present  Datae.  During  tbe  Britkh  occupation 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  War  of  Independence,  a  British  force 
was  stationed  here,  and  Camden  was  the  scene  of  seveiil  skir- 
mishes between  the  British  troops  and  the  New  Jersey  irregular 
militia.  Camden  waa  the  home  of  Walt  Whitman  from  1B7J 
until  his  death. 

CAMDEN,  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  KAshaw  county. 
South  CaroUu,  U.S.A.,  near  the  Wateree  river,  a  m.  N.£..at 
Columbia.  Pop.  (1S90}  3533;  (1900)  3t4r;  this  decrease  was 
due  to  the  separation  from  Camden  during  Ihe  de^de  af  ita 
suburb  "Kirkwood,"  tc-inneied  in  1905;  (1910)  3165.  li  is 
served  by  the  Aliontic  Coast  Line,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and 
the  Southern  railways.  Camden  Is  situated  about  loo  ft.  above 
the  river,  which  is  navigable  to  this  point.  The  town  is  a  winter 
resort,  diicfly  for  Northemen.  Cotton,  grain  and  rice  are 
produced  in  th^  vicinity,  and  there  are  some  manufactories, 

Camden,  fint  known  as  Fine  Tree  Hill,  is  one  of  Ihe  oldest 
interior  towns  of  the  state,  having  been  settled  In  r758;  in  1768 
the  present  name  wu  adopted  in  honour  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Cagiden,  The  town  waa  first  ineorporatedin  r79iiit9  present 
charter  dates  from  iSgo.  For  a  year  following  the  capture  of 
Charleston  by  the  British  in  May  17S0,  duriug  the  War  of 
Jndepeodesce,  Camden  wu  the  centre  of  impoiLint  military 
operations.  It  was  occupied  by  the  British  under  Comwallis  in 
June  17B0,  was  well  fortified  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  force 
tmder  Lord  Rawdon.  On  the  lOth  of  August  Gen.  Horatio 
Gates,  with  an  American  force  of  about  3600,  including  tome 
Virginia  militia  under  Charles  Porterfield  (ijso-i7»o)  and  Gen. 
Edwa[dStevens<i74s-iaio].  and  North  Carolitu  militia  under 
Gen.  Richard  Caswell  (r7>9't7S4).  was  defeated  here  by  the 
British,  about  looo  niong,  under  Lord  Comwallis,  who  had 
joined  Sawdon  in  antidi>atien'or  an  attack  by  Gales.  Soon 
after  the  eiig3gen>ent  began  a  large  part  of  Ihe,  Americans, 
mostly  Nonb  Carolina  and  Vitjinia  militia,  fled  preripitalcly, 
onyini  Gates  with  them;  but  Baron  De  KaJb  and  the  Maryland 
Uo<^  fou^it  bravely  until  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  De  Kalb 
UiueU  bemg  moitally  wounded.  A  monument  wia  eiecl 
hb  BWtnory  ia  1815,  Lafayette  laying  the  corDet-ilone.  Tlic 
British  lOM  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  was  314; 
Ainericaa  1ms  was  about  Soo  or  qoo  killed  and  1000  prison 
be^des  aim  and  baggage.  On  the  jrd  of  December  f^tei 
Mperieded  by  Gen.  Natbanael  Greene,  who  after  Comwallis  had 
left  the  Carolinas,  advanced  on  Camden  and  arrived  I 
naighbourbood  on  tbe  [9th  of  April  1781.  Considering  his 
(about  1450)  Insufficient  for  an  attack  on  the  Jortiiicatio]  , 
withdrew  a  short  distance  notth  of  Cundeo  to  an  advantageous 
position  on  Hohkirk's  Hill,  where  on  tbe  i^th  oI  April  Bawdon, 
with  a  force  of  only  950,  took  him  somewhat  by  suiprise  and 
diove  him  from  the  field.  Thecaaualiics  on  each  side  were  nearly 
equal:  Ameiicaa  171;  British  138.  On  the  8tb  of  May  BawdoD 
evacuated  the  town,  after  burning  most  of  it.  On  the  14th  pf 
February  iSes.duringlheCivilWar.apartol  Gen.  W.T.Sher 
army  entered  Catnden  and  burned  stores  of  tobacco  aiui  ci 
udsevetal  buildings.  (See  AnEKiCAH  WjiR  01  iHDEriHDi 
{irblaud  and  B.  M.  Kennedy,  IfiilerU  C 


See  alio  T.J.  Kirblau 
(Columbia.  S.C.,  1901), 


CAHBL  (from  the  Arabic  Djcmal  or  the  Heb.  Camol),  tbe 

name  of  Hk  sinf^-humped  Arabian  Camdus  iranadariut,  but 
also  applied  to  the  iwo-humped  central  A^an  C.  badriaaui  tad 
ID  the  extinct  relatives  of  both.  The  characteristics  of  canvis 
and  their  systematic  position  are  discussed  under  the  facadincs 
TvLOPfXM  and  AanoDAcmjL  The  two  liviag  ^ledea  are 
distinguishable  at  a  ^nce.  It  may  he  mentioned  that  the 
Bactrian  camel,  which  is  a  shorter-legged  and  more  ponderous 
animal  than  the  Arabian  spcdea,  grows  an  enonnously  long  and 
thick  winter  coat,  which  Is  shed  In  bianket-Uke  masses  In  spring. 
The  Arabian  camel,  which  is  used  sot  only  In  the  country  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  but  also  in  Nolth  Africa  and  India,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  Australia  and  North  America,  is  known 
only  as  a  domestii^ted  animal.  On  tbe  other  band,  tbe  Bactrian 
species,  which  is  cTnpIoycd  throughout  a  large  tract  of  central 
Asia  in  the  domesticated  condition,  appears,  according  to  recent 
researches,  to  eiist  in  the  wild  sute  in  some  of  the  cxntral 
A^an  deserts.  From  the  esamination  of  specimens  collected  1:^ 
Dr  Sven  Hcdin,  Professor  W,  Leche  shows  that  the  wild  Bactrian 


rsfroi 
following  external  characte 


enlralA: 


Jie  humps  arc  smallerj  tbe  kntg 
much  of  the  body;  the  coloui  is 
much  more  rufous;  and  the  cots  and  muzsle  are  shorter.  Many 
important  di^erences  are  also  morded  between  the  skulls  of  the 
two  fthiwaT*^  and  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  last  lower 

with  this  point  It  should  be  uotlccii  that,  unlike  what  occurs  in 
Iheyak,  the  wildanimol  is  not  larger  than  the  tame  one,  althou^ 
it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  tbe  former  la  decidedly  tbe  inferior  of 
the  latter  in  pidQt  of  atatun.  Dr  Leche  also  institutes  a  com- 
parison between  the  skeletons  of  the  wUd  and  the  tame  Bactrian 
camel  with  the  remains  of  certain  fossil  Asiatic  camels,  namely, 
CaMte/w  tmohlocki  from  Sarepta,  Russia,  and  C.  alidams  from 
the  Aluta  valley,  Rumania.  This  comparison  leads  to  lbs 
important  conclusion  thai  the  wild  Bactrian  Cmndm  bailriatiiu 
/emj  comes  taucb  nearet  10  the  fossil  species  than  it  does  to  the 
domesticated  breed,  tbe  lesemblance  being  specially  noticeable 
in  the  absolutely  and  relatively  small  size  of  the  last  molar,  fn 
view  of  these  diScrences  from  the  domesticated  brCL-d,  and  the 
resemblance  ol  the  skuU  or  lower  jaw  Co  that  of  ths  eillnci 
European  species,  it  becomes  practically  impossible  to  regard 
the  wUd  camels  aa  the  offqving  of  ■■■■mal*  that  have  escaped 

On  the  latter  hypothec  it  bas  been  ■enerally  astumed  that 
the  wild  camels  aic  the  descendants  of  droves  of  the  domesticated 
breed  which  escaped  when  certain  central  Asian  cities  vere 
overwhelmed  by  sand-storms.  TTiis  theory,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Leche.  is  rendered  improbable  by  Dr  Sven  Hcdin's 
observations  on  tbe  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  wild  cameL 
The  habitat  of  the  bitter  extends  from  the  lower  course  ol  the 
ICeria  rivet  to  the  deiett  at  the  termination  of  that  rivet,  and 
thefice  to  the  nei^bourhood  of  the  Achik,  the  andent  bed  of  tbe 
Taiitn  river.  These  animals  also  occur  In  the  desert  district 
■oulh  of  Ihe  Tarim;  but  are  most  abundant  in  the  deserts  and 
mountains  to  Ihe  southward  of  Kuruktsgh,  where  there  are  a 
few  brackjsb-wats  pools,  end  are  also  cnminoD  ui  the  banen 
mouatains  between  Kuruktigh  and  Choeiagh,  Large  herd) 
have  also  been  obMtved  in  the  deserts  near  Altynia^.  The 
capacity  of  camels  for  travelling  long  distances  irithout  water 
— owing  to  special  structural  modifications  In  the  sCmaoch— 
is  familiar  to  alL  Tliat  the  Arabian  q>edcs  wss  one  of  the 
ea.riieat  animals  to  be  domesticated  Is  evident  from  the  record 
of  Scripture,  where  six  thousand  camels  are  said  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  patriarch  Job.  Camels  also  lornwd 
part  of  the  prcaent  whidi  Pharaoh  gave  to  Abraham,  and  it  was 
to  a  company  of  IshmaelllBs  travelling  from  Gilead  to  Egypt  on 
camels,  laden  with  sFdcea,  much  as  their  Arabian  dacendaalsdo 
at  the  present  day ,  that  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brotiiers. 

The  hump  (or  humps)  varies  in  use  according  id  the  condition 
of  tbe  animal,  becoming  small  and  flaccid  alter  hard  work  and 
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iivicc uiil  duEcnnu, uLUrioi  aloudbubbUng  rou and  engaging 

In  Bute  comesls  willj  thtir  lellom.    The  '       ' 

jnuDg  loi  fuUy  eleven  monihi.  md  producta 

time,  whidi  the  tucUes  !ot  a  yui.    Eigbt  days  afur  birth  the 

youDg  Aishian  aoiel  itasdi  i  ft.  high,  but  docs  doI 

lull  growth  till  iit  aiitccDIh  or  seventFCDth  yraij  it '. 

forty  to  fifty  yean.   The  flesh  of  the  young  camel  race 

ud  ii  I  favouiitf  food  of  the  Ante,  wbile  camel's  n 

ui  eicellcnt  aad  bighly  nutiitioui  beverage,  although  it  don 

■Ht  hiRush  bullet.    The  long  bail  is  ibom  evety  tummei,  aad 

mvcn  ioto  a  variety  of  KuSi  used  by  the  Aiab  for  dathisg 

of  camera  biir  that  John  the  Baptist  i^pc&tcd 

Thchair.unported  into  Europe  is  diicfly  used  m  tl 

of  imait  brushes  used  by  palnteis,  ^vllile  the  thidc  hide  is  fonned 

Into  a  very  duiabic  leather.   The  dnppiii^  are  used  a 

[ratD  the  incisented  icmains  of  these  lal-anunoniac  is  titiactcd, 

vbieb  was  at  oae  time  largely  exported  fiom  E^ypt. 

Tbe  Bactiian  camel  is,  il  pocsible,  of  still  toore  importance 
to  maay  of  the  centml  Asian  Mongol  caca,  supplying  them 
alike  inih  food  and  raimenL  It  is,  hovevci,  as  "  the  ship  of  the 
desert,"  without  which  vast  tracts  of  Ihc  cailh't  surface  could 
•caraly  be  eiplored,  that  liic  camel  is  ^pcd^y  valuable.  In 
its  fourth  year  its  tiainiBg  as  a  bea&t  of  burden  begins,  when  it 
is  ladchtto  kneel  and  to  rise  at  a  given  signal,  and  is  gradually 
'  ear  incFesaing  loads.    These  vary  in  weight 

I  to  looolfa,  according  to  the  vancty  of  camel  employed, 

le  Arabian  camel  there  uc  alnuNt 


Wbeo 


,  .       adiyfc 

diink,  cetling  a  supply  of  •alcr,  however,  on  the  fourth;  but 
the  OeelR  breeds  will  carry  their  rider  and  a  bag  of  water  SO  m- 
1  day  for  five  days  without  drinking.  When  U»  heavily  bden 
the  camel  refuses  lt>  rise,  but  on  the  march  it  is  exceedingly 
patiait  under  its  burden,  oidy  yielding  beneath  it  to  die. 
Relieved  from  it*  load  it  docs  not,  like  other  animals,  seek  the 
t>)^.j.  even  when  that  is  to  be  found,  but  prefers  to  kneel  beside 
Its  bniden  Id  the  hroad  glare  of  the  sun,  seeming  to  luxuriate 
in  the  bnming  sand.  When  overtaken  by  a  dusl-slom)  it  falls 
on  its  knees,  and  stretching  its  neck  along  the  sand,  closes  its 
lusuili  and  remains  thus  motianku  till  the  atmospbere  c 
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an  tie,  crouches  behind  hb  bcasL 
The  iood  of  Ihc  camel  consisU  chiedy  of  the  leava  of  trees, 
shmbs  and  diy  hard  vegetables,  which  it  is  enabled  to  tear  down 
and  masticate  by  means  of  its  powerful  front  teeth.  As  regards 
Itmpciamcnt,  if,  writes  Sir  f .  Palgiave,  "  dodle  means  ilupid, 
well  and  good;  in  such  a  case  tbe  camel  is  the  very  model  of 
docility.  But  if  Ibe  epithet  is  intended  to  designate  an  animal 
IbaC  lakes  an  interest  in  its  rider  to  far  as  a  beast  can,  that  in 

ordinate  fadun,  Ihlt  obeys  from  a  son  oi  submissive  or  half- 
felloH-feeting  with  bis  matur,  Uke  Ibe  horse  or  elqibsnt.  then 
I  say  that  the  eamel  is  by  no  means  docile — very  much  the 
contrary.  Ho  lakes  no  heed  of  his  rider,  pays  no  attention 
whether  be  be  on  his  back  or  not,  walks  straight  on  when  once 
set  agoing,  merely  because  he  is  loo  stupid  Lo  turn  aside,  and 

of  the  path,  continues  lo  walk  on  in  the  new  direction  simply 
because  he  is  lea  duU  to  turn  back  into  the  right  road.  In  a 
woni,  he  is  from  first  to  last  an  undomestioted  and  lavage 
animal  rendered  serviceable  by  stupidity  akme.  without  much 


skill  on  bis  m 


■!s  part,  or  any  cooperation 


hit  of  an  «t.cme  pa 
lahit  impresses  himin 
D  be  ciactly  wild." 
for  extinct  camels  s< 

Eiiveness.    Neithe 
ver  lame,  Ibougb 

■eTYLOPODA. 
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hicr  i?  opened  in  il 


Ttirrt  il  a  varloSl  reading  iliiilM  (cable)  for  iIiiiIih 
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[camel},  bul  Ciryi 
CAHELFOBDh    TBOHAS    PITT, 

Engli^  politician  and  art  patron, 
of  Chatham.    He  sat  in  parliamen 


IS  also 


*  reUtive;  and  in  riS4  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
dabbled  in  architecture  and  tbe  arts  generally,  and  was  a  pro- 
minent figure  in  the  artistic  circles  of  his  day.  His  son  I^ouat 
Pitt,  ind  Baron  Camelford  [i77j-r8o4),  who  succeeded  him 

Ur  Best  on  Ihc  lotb  of  March  1804,  the  title  becoming  eitinct. 

CAHBLUA.  a  genui  or  subgenus  of  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs 
bekingiog  to  th«  natural  order  Temslroemiaceae,  with  thick 
dark  ahming  leaves  and  handsome  while  or  msc-colourcd 
flowers.  The  name  CanuUia  was  ^vea  by  Linnaeus  in  honour 
of  George  Joseph  CamcUus  or  Xamel,  a  Moravian  Jesuit  who 
travelled  in  Au  and  wrote  an  account  of  ibc  plenu  of  tbe 
Phihppinc  Island,  Luzon,  which  is  included  in  tbe  third  volume 
of  John  Ray's  Hiiloria  PlarUarum  [1704).  Modem  boianists 
.are  agreed  iJiat  the  tea-plant,  placed  by  Linnaeus  in  a  separate 
genus,  Tkea,  is  too  nearly  allied  to  Camrllia  to  admit  of  the 
two  being  regarded  as  distinct  genera.  Tica  and  CamcUia  are 
iheRforc  now  considered  to  repcctcnl  one  genus,  which  has  been 
generaUy  called  CoKeffio,  but  more  correctly  Tliea,  as  this  name 
was  the  earlier  of  the  two.  Under  the  latter  view  Camellia  is 
regarded  as  a  subgenus  or  section  of  Tkia.  It  contains  about 
eight  species,  natives  oi  India,  China  and  Japan.  MosI  of  the 
numerous  cultivaled  forrns  arc  borljcullura]  products  of  C 
japt»ica,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  which  was  introduced 
into  Eun^K  by  Lord  Fetie  in  1JJ9.  The  wild  plant  has  red 
Sowcii,  recalling  those  of  the  wild  lose,  hut  most  of  the  cultivated 
forms  an  double.  In  the  variety  animimatjlcra  nearly  all  the 
stamens  have  become  transformed  intosmallpelatoid  structures 
which  give  the  Sower  the  appearance  of  a  double  anemone. 

Aiulher  ^ledes,  C.  rcficuield,  a  native  of  Ilonekong,  is  also' 
ptiied  for  its  handsome  Sowers,  larger  than  those  of  C.  japoKka, 
which  an  of  a  bright  rose  colour  and  a  known  in  cultivation 
■emi-double  or  double. 

Bolb  C.  xaiaRgHa  and  C.  dmtifira,  the  former  inhabiting 
Japan  and  China,  tbe  latter  Cochin-Cbina  and  the  mountains 
o(  India,  are  oil-yielding  plants.  The  oil  of  C.  1010114110  (of  whicb 
aaaankwa  is  the  native  Japanese  name)  has  an  afreeahle  odour 
and  Is  used  for  many  domestic  purposes.  It  is  obtained  from 
theseedsby  subjecting  them  to  pressure  sufficient  to  reduce  them 
10  a  coame  powder,  and  then  boiling  and  again  pressing  the 
crushed  materiaL  The  leaves  an  also  used  in  the  form  of  a 
decoction  by  the  Japanese  women  for  wasbiikg  their  hair;  and 
in  a  dried  siaie  they  are  mixed  with  tea  on  actount  of  their 
pleasant  flavout.  ITie  oil  of  C.  drHpiJcra,  which  is  closely  allied 
toC.raraj«ffKd,is  used  medicinally  in  Cochin-China.  Theflowecs 
of  these  two  species,  unlike  those  of  Cja^iu  andC.  relKuIoW, 


Comelliiis,  though  generally  grown  in  the  cool  g 
are  hardy  ui  the  south  of  England  andihesouth-west  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  They  grow  best  in  a  rich  compost  of  sandy  peat 
and  loam,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  loo  dry  at  the  roots; 
a  liberal  supply  of  water  is  especially  necessaiy  during  the 
flowering  petiod.  The  bat  position — when  grown  out  of  doors — 
is  one  lacing  north  or  north-west,  with  ■  wall  or  hedge  behind 
for  protection  from  cold  winds.  July  is  the  belt  time  for  plant- 
ing; care  must  he  taken  that  the  roots  an  evenly  spread,  not 
matted  into  a  ball. 

The  plants  art  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings,  and  the 
single-fiOK-ered  ones  also  by  seeds.  Cuttings  an  taken  in 
August  and  placed  in  sandy  peat  or  loam  in  a  cold  shaded  frame. 
In  the  following  spring  those  which  have  struck  are  placed  in  a 
gentle  heat,  and  in  September  or  October  the  rooted  plants  are 
polled  off.   Camellias  ate  also  propagated  by  grafting  or  inarching 

Hie  scale  insect  lometimes  attacks  the  camellia.   To  remove 
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Ibe  *hiu  ictJe,  Ihe  pbnts  ue  washed  viih  a  iponge  ukd  ulution 
□[  Kitl  soap  u  uan  u  tbeii  growth  is  comideied.  ud  again 
before  tie  budj  b*gin  lo  iwell.  The  hrown  Kale  may  be  got  rid 
of  by  repeated  waahmgi  with  otic  of  the  many  intecticidea,  but 
it  ihotitd  he  appiied  at  a  temperature  of  qo^. 

CAKBO,  a  term  of  douhtiul  origin,  applied  in  tlie  fint  ilutUKe 
to  engraved  work  executed  in  relief  on  bard  or  precious  Btonea, 
I(  ii  also  appiied  to  imitatioiu  of  Bucb  atones  in  ^ass^  called 
"  pailea."  or  on  the  ibells  of  molluscous  animals.  A  cameo  is 
therefore  the  convene  of 


CAMEO— CAMERA  OBSCURA 

of  the  ^Bss,  Bi 


nclied  oi 

the  iiiitory  of  this  i)T 


engraving  in 


ryofrj 


Mopisu, 


Matthew  Paris,  in  his  Life  of  Ahbot  Leofric  of  St  Aihans,  in  the 
Abialum  S.  Albaiii  Vilat,  Bys:  "  retctaii  jMiiuidiim  nelrilibia 
lapidibui  inscuiptis,  quoi  camatoi  vuiioriitr  apptUamnj"  In 
valiant  fonns  the  word  has  found  its  way  into  most  ianguages,  f .; , 
Latin, caMakuJuj,camahtiuJ,camaynus\ltB]ivi,ckammea,iJiamfO', 
FtcDcb,cainaiitu,clicmaiii»i,camaiU,tamiiitii.  The  following  nay 

von  Hammci:  camaal,  the  hump  of  a  camel;  Littif  and  olhen: 
camtUeuMf  an  assumed  Low  Latin  form  from  aa^mrefietr  and 
i^rer;  Cfaabouillet  and  Babckm:  m^Xia,  treasuica, 
connecting  the  word  in  particular  with  the  dispersion  of  treasures 
from  Constantinople,  in  1104;  King:  AniHC  catnta,  an  amulet. 

For  t  bibliography  of  the  guestioo.  tee  Babdon,  Col.  bs  Cttntil 

,  ,  itia  BmiolM^ue  Natxonaie,  p.  iv. 

CAHBRA  (a  Latin  adaptation  of  Gr.  taiiifia,  an  arched 
chamber],  in  law,  a  word  applied  at  one  time  to  the  English 
Judges'  chambers  in  Serjeanli'  Inn,  as  distinct  from  their  bench 
in  Westminster  Hall.  II  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  judges' 
private  room  behind  the  court,  and,  hence,  in  the  phrase  in 
umtm,  to  cases  heard  in  private,  i.e.  in  chambers.  So  far  as 
ctiminal  cases  are  coocemed,  the  courts  have  no  power  lo  hear 
them  in  private,  not  have  they  any  power  to  order  adult)  (men 
or  womeo)  out  of  court  during  the  hearing.  In  civil  proceedings 
at  common  law,  it  may  also  be  laid  down  that  the  public  cannot 
be  eiduded  from  ihe  court;  in  MaJaii  v.  Vowtg,  1889,  6  T.L.R. 
68.  Mr  Juslice  Denman  held  thai  he  had  power  to  heat  the  case 
in  camrra,  but  he  afterwards  staled  that  there  was  considerahle 
doubl  among  the  judge»  as  to  Ihe  power 


a,  by  « 


finally  proceeded  with  before  Ihe  judge  1 
of  chancery  it  is  the  practice  to  heat  in  private  cases  affecting 
wards  of  the  court  wid  lunatics,  family  disputes  (by  consent), 
and  cases  where  a  public  trial  would  defeat  the  object  of  the 
action  {Andrcav.  Katburn,  1874,  L,R.  g  Ch,  s«).  In  on  action 
for  inlringcment  of  a  patent  for  a  chemical  process  the  defendant 
was  allowed  to  stale  a  secret  process  in  ctmtra  (Badijclii  AmUn 
undSoJa  Fabrik  v.  CUImaa,  iS»j,  74  Ch.  D.  15*).  The  Court 
of  Appeal  has  decided  that  it  has  power  to  sit  in  piivale;  in 
Urlltr  V.  Thmipas,  1885,  31  Ch.  D.  55,  it  was  slated  (bat  a 
public  hearing  would  defeat  Ihe  object  of  Ihe  action,  and  render 
the  respondeol'i  lucceu  in  the  appeal  useless.  In  matrimonial 
causes,  the  divorce  court,  following  Ihe  practite  of  Ihe  ecck^- 
asiieal  couns  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mat  rimonisl  Causes  Act 
1857.  s.  ti,  heara  suits  for  nullity  of  marriage  on  physical  grounds 
in  lomcra.  but  not  petitions  for  dissolution  o!  marriage,  which 
must  be  heard  in  q>cn  court.  It  was  also  decided  in  Dnte  v. 
Drua,  190],  19  T.LR.  387,  that  in  uses  for  judicial  separation 
the  court  has  jurisdiction  to  hear  the  case  in  tamera,  where  ii  is 

CAKERA  LUCIDA.  an  optical  initmmenl  invented  by  Dr 
WiUiam  Hyde  Wollagton  for  drawing  in  perspective.  Closing 
one  eye  and  looting  vertically  downwards  with  the  other  through 


e  images  of  objects  in 


I,  formed  by  leSeclioD  from  Ihe 


transparent  gl 

iss.     The 

■irtoal  images  of  the 

bjecla 

jected  on  the  a 

rfaceofa 

aheet  of  paper  place 

hthe 

of  gbss,  and  their  oulU 

»  can  be  accurately 

raced 

>ilha 

ciL    Thisis  th 

e«mple. 

form  of  the  camera 

The 

age  {see   lig. 

is,  bow 

ever,   inverted  and 

t- 

rverled,  and  it 

is  not  very  bright  eming  to 

poor  reflecting  power 

I  unsHvered  glass. 

The  brightness  of  the  image  is  sometimes  in-\  4 

crealed  by  silvering  Ihe  glass;  and  on  removing      >.  i 

a  small  portion  of  the  silver  lite  observer  can         \    9^mt 
see  the  image  with  part  of  the  pupil  while  he 
sees  the  paper  through  the  nnsilvered  aperture  ■•-• 
with  the  remaining  part.    This  fom  of  the  in-   '■•■• 

microscope,  Ihe  mirror  being  attached  lo  the  eye-piece  and  the 
tube  of  the  microscope  being  placed  horieonlally. 
About  the  beginning  of  Ibe  i<)th  cenlury  Dr  WoUaston  in- 


Ic  fort 


'-sided 


which  gi 
ii  glass  is  c< 


having  one  angle  of  ga',  the  opposite  angle  of  ijs",  and  Ihe  two 
remaining  angles  each  of  6^Y.    This  is  represented  in  crovi- 
seclion  and  in  position  in  fig.  j.     When  the  pupil  of  (he  eye  is 
hdd  half  over  the  edge  of  Ihe  prism  a,      , 
one  sees  Ihe  image  of  the  object  with      y^ 
one  half  of  the  pupil  and  Ihe  paper  with 
Ihe  other  half,     liie  image  is  fortned  by 


Mai  re 


n  Ihe  I 


at  the  surfao 


ige  (first  image)  is  formed  in 
c.  Olid  then  an  image  of  this 
onned  In  s  i,  and  It  is  the 
this  second  image  seen  pro- 
be paper  that  is  traced  by  Ihe 


,e  pUne  c 


le  paper, 


id  Ihisca 


relatively  to  the  paper,  and  wi 


I  appear 


ifficult  10  obtain 

mera  ludda  was 
Ihe  advantages 


if  photography,  the  camer 
ot  consiaeraBle  importance  to  draughtsmen.  The 
claimed  for  it  were  lis  cheapness,  smallncas  and 
that  there  was  no  appreciable  distortion,  and  Ihal 
much  lai^than  that  of  Ihe  camera  obscura.  It  was  used  largely 
for  copying,  for  reducing  or  tot  enlarging  eristlng  drawings.  It 
will  readily  be  undeislood,  for  example,  that  a  copy  will  be  halt- 
siie  if  the  distance  of  the  object  from  Ihe  inslmment  is  double 
the  distance  of  the  instrument  from  the  copy.  (C,  J.  J.) 

CAMERA  ORSCDRA,  an  optical  apparatus  consisting  oI  1 
darkened  chamber  (for  which  its  name  is  the  twin  rendering) 
at  the  top  of  which  is  fdaced  a  box  or  lantern  containing  s  convex 
lens  and  sloping  mirror,  or  a  prism  combining  (he  km  and 
mirror,  II  we  hold  a  common  reading  lens  (a  magnifying  tens] 
in  from  of  a  lamp  ot  some  other  bright  object  and  al  some 
distance  from  it,  and  If  we  hold  s  sheet  ol  paper  vertically  at  a 
suitable  distance  behind  the  lens,  we  sec  depicted  on  the  paper 
an  image  of  the  bnip.  This  image  is  inverted  and  perverted. 
II  now  we  iA.ce  a  plane 

mitn.r  (e,(.  .  lady's  hand      .  A    \  , 

glass)  behind  the  lens  and   Rl  I        \         U] 

inclined  at  an  angle  ot4S°  10      *  U     „\,     *      _ 

the  horizon  so  «  to  reBecl  "*""  J,  -"^  '"^^^ 
Ihe  rays  oi  light  vertically  ^ 

downwards,  we  can  produce  n*  -^ 

on    a    borixontal    iheet    of  1-^irii.BJ™ 

paper  an  unpeivened  Image  *'"■  '- 

ol  the  blight  object  (fig.  i),  I.e.  (he  image  has  the  same  appear- 
ance as  the  object  and  Is  nol  perverted  as  when  the  reflection  of  a 
printed  page  is  viewed  in  a  mirror.     This  Is  Ihe  principle  of  Ihe 
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cuMn  obann.  whidi  mi  tMoaMy  wed  ia  iketcUai  fram 
DMuit  bdoR  iIk  inuoduciion  ol  |AMi)(npliy,  khboucli  iL  n 
BOW  vucdy  Lo  be  lan  eiccpt  k>  in  iDURHing  udc-^uw  it 
pla£«  d  populu  nmx.  The  iauge  lotnud  oo  tlw  ixper  miy 
be  tnccd  ml  by  •  pcndl.  incj  jl  will  be  nMiced  thU  in  ihu  cue 
tlie  imflCt  b  leal — tiot  viniul  m  in  Lhe  cue  of  the  cunen 
hicide.     Generally  ibe  minor  ud  lens  ere  combiiicd  Into  a 


i  obJKl 


E  &nt   r 


ei  luitue  a  k,  IbeD  lolally 


ym 

— 

RSciled 

»l  the  pluie  nuf 

fe  a  c,  end  finally 

^ifH 

idlKird 

uriice  i  I  (fi(,  >) 

/ 

heiheetofpiper 

w 

it.    The  curved  HirlacH 

tike  the  place  ol 

-  If 

, 

the  lent 

nfig...u.dlh. 
lunclion  ol  the  n 
Jied  It  the  wp  o 

plane  Kirface  p«- 

Fio. 

abca. 

Dished  iriih 

ofnqu 

Ibe  dlBiiied  day 

b^cfroD 

tmige  oo  [he  paper,  and  in  ibe 

duteoed  u 

M°li 

imnga 

of  uternal  objecu  ue  kcb  very 

Quite  ma 

■nUy. 

Iheame 

eobKunhs.™ 

me  into  u«  »ilh 

Ihe^crijc 

apt  being  limply 

■  csmen  obKura 

(C.  J,  J.) 

BitUT,.- 

Thci 

tliii  iiBdumenl  bu  geneiilly  been 

uoibed,  u 

intlK 

nLnlh  edilioD  of  Ihb  »« 

k,  lo  the  famcnu 

Nupolitan 

ol  lhe  i6lh  century,  Giova 

oni  Balliita  dcUa 

Pon»,  but  u  1  Diiiiw  of  lac 

the  principle  of 

ob«in.M 

lukenedchambc 

iwiih.unillepi 

OT  rfiDller, 

]]  kdowa 

UK  for  oloerving 

eclipietkxigbefDrehisliine.  Ilcwuanlicipal«lintfae  improve 
Dents  he  claimed  to  have  made  in  it,  and  all  he  secnu  really  tc 
kave  done  wai  to  populariie  it.  The  Increasing  unponanci 
of  the  cuBcra  obscura  u  a  phntoBrapluc  inurumcnt  maki*  ii 
deaiable  id  bring  together  nhal  i>  known  of  its  early  hislory 
which  ia  far  more  eilentivc  than  ii  usually  tccogniud.     Ii 

close  the  roomi  [[Dm  Ifae  glare  ol  lhe  sunshin;  outside,  we  ma] 

abjetti  lormed  by  lhe  light  tellecled  fiDn  Ihcm  p;iuing  Uiiough 


lori 


e  opening  passage  of  Eudid's  Opiia 


■a  for 


-n  geometrical  perspcclive,  it  would  appear  that  tbe  lb0V4 
phenomena  of  lhe  simple  darkened  room  wcie  used  by  him  t< 
dimonslnle  the  nclllincir  propagation  of  light  by  the  passagi 
of  sunbeams  or  the  projcclion  of  the  images  of  objecls  thtoug] 
small  openings  in  windows,  Lc.  In  the  book  known  u  Aris 
lotle's  Pmbltms  (sect.  iv.  cap.  j)  we  find  the  corrcblcd  pioblcn 
of  lhe  image  of  the  sun  pasung  thmugh  a  quadiilaleial  ipciluri 
always  appearing  toUDd,  and  he  lurther 
of  the  eclipsed  lun  projected  in  the 
Ksticct  ol  (oliige  or  latlic 


There  are,  however,  very  few  allusions  ti 
in  the  Utet  classical  Greek  and  Roman  wrili 
6i>t  icientific  investigation  of  Ihem  in  the  g 
a[  the  Arabian  phihMOphei  Alhaicn  (f.t.l 


%  and  we  fii 
optical  ir 


died  at  Cairo 
u'ilh  ll 


through  an  aper 
ol  lhe  properliei 


well  acquaint 

ral  ol  lhe  image  ol  ai 
ds  wilh  lhe  passage  ol  light  fiom  an  objcci 
.ng  the  aperture,    lie  also  had  some  knowledge 


1  hund. 


A.D,  1166  and  1179,  these  pioblen: 
Bacon  and  John  Peckham,  were 


I.   bctwo 


pnridem  stated  above,  in  the  treatise  Ik  Sptcaiia,  iDd  ibo  Iron 
his  leferencct  to  ALhaicD's  experiments  of  Ibl  same  kind,  but 
although  DrJohnFieiud,  in  biiifuliTyi^^'Ayriit.hu  given  bin 
the  credit  of  the  invention  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  tin 
Fertptiiiva,  there  is  nothing  to  show  IhRL  he  uuiftrucled  any 
instrument  of  the  kind.  His  arrangement  of  concave  and  plane 
mirren,  by  wbich  the  realistic  images  of  objecls  inside  Ibe  house 
or  in  the  uitet  could  be  lendeinl  visible  though  isungible, 
there  alludedto,  may  apply  toicaioeiaan  Cardan's  principle  at 
to  a  raetbod  of  aerial  projection  by  menns  of  concave  mitioil, 
which  Bacon  wu  quite  familiar  with,  and  indeed  wu  known 
king  before  his  time.  On  the  strength  of  similar  uiangemenu  of 
lenses  and  miirars  the  invention  cJ  the  camera  obscun  hu  also 
been  claimed  for  Leonard  Bigges,  the  author  of  Pantomttria 
(J57i)p  who  ii  said  to  have  constructed  a  telescope  from  infomU' 
tion  given  in  1  bo^  ol  Bacon's  experiments. 

Archbishop  Peckhsm,ar  l^nus.inhis  PetipaUcaCommmiu 
(1179),  and  VitcUo,  in  his  Oplia  (1170),  also  attempted  the 
solution  of  Aristotle's  problem,  but  unsuccessfully.    Vitello's 

the  eulier  wrilets,  and  was  first  published  in  1535.    A  later 
published,  logethcr  with  a  translation  of  AlluMn, 


by  F.  Riw 
The  fiitt  pr 


lical; 


towud*  the  development  of  the  camera 
lave  been  oiade  by  the  famous  painter  and 
.tlista  Albeni,  in  1437,  conlemponneously 
if  printing.    It  is  not  clear,  however,  wbelbct 


Mated  that   ht  produced  wonderluUy  painted 
I  were  exhibited  by  him  in  some  sort  ol  small 

cpHtnsIra lions  were  of  two  kinds,  one  nocturnal, 
wing  the  moon  and  bright  suis,  the  other  diuinal,  for  day 


.  This. 


icier 


cr  from  the  back  or  the  fn 
id  the  image  projected  through  a  hole  on  10  a  white  screen  j 
likened  room,  as  described  by  Porta  (i/a{.  Nat.  ivii.  cap. 
id  figured  by  A.  Kirchei  {An  ifatna  Lmii  tl  Umbrae),  1 
>1cs  iluwheie  that  Porta  bad  taken  some  arrangement  of  p 
cling  images  front  an  Albcrtus,  whom  he  distinguished  ft 
Ibcrtus  lllagnus,  and  who  was  probably  L.  B.  Albcitl,  10  wh 


which  w 


on  to  an  unpublikbcd  U  S.  el  Leonania 
loliced  by  Venturi  in  ngj.  and  hu 
imilc  in  voL  ii.  oi  J.  G.  F.  Rivaissan- 

thc  MSS,inlh(lDsUiutdcFnncE*t 


published  in 
MolUcn't  reproduction 

Pini(ilS.D.tal.Sri<lo).  Alter  discussing  the  structureof  the 
eye  fan  gives  an  experiment  in  which  Ibt  appearance  ol  lhe 
reversed  Images  ol  outside  objects  on  a  piece  of  paper  heM  in 
front  of  a  small  hole  in  a  darkened  room,  with  Ihelr  forms  and 
colours.  Is  quite  clearly  described  ind  ciplatncd  with  a  diagram. 
IS  an  illustration  of  the  phenomena  of  vision.  Anotbei  similar 
pasuge  is  quoted  by  Richicr  Icom  folio  401b  ol  the  [(produc- 
tion ol  the  Cediic  AiltKiiiB.  in  Milan.  pubUshed  by  the  Iisliin 
govcmmenl.  These  art  probably  the  earliest,  distinct  accounts 
of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  camera  obscura,  but  remained 
unpublished  [01  sonU  three  centuiin.  Lconatdo  also  discussed 
the  old  Aristotelian  problem  ol  the  tolundily  ol  the  sun's  image 
after  passing  through  an  angular  aperture,  but  not  so  successfully 
as  Mauiolycus.  He  hu  also  given  methods  of  messuring  the 
;nj  through 


imallaf 


He  wai  wt 

ig  glasses  ind  suggested 

published  ar 


linted  wi 


.  translation  of  the  ArdiUitimt  at 
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ntravha,  wKh  annmenttiy  t>)r  Coin  Cuaaiiana,  one  of  the 

vcEiitKls  of  MUin  cithcdral,  publiihcd  it  Conia  In  1 511,  shortly 
ifter  the  death  ol  Leonardo,  and  some  tnenty  yean  before 
Porta  was  bom.  He  desciibo  an  eipcrimcnl  diuIe  by  a 
Benedictine  monk  and  architect,  Dom  Papnutio  or  Pinuu,  oi 
the  same  kind  as  Ltonardo'i  but  without  the  demonstntioD. 

About  the  same  time  Francesco  Maurolico,  or  Nfanrolycus, 
the  emiRRit  nuthemitlciaa  of  Messina,  in  his  Tkeirtmala  dt 
LUKtiK^rl  Umbra,  written  in  15JI,  fuliy  investigated  the  optica! 
problems  connected  with  viuon  and  tite  passage  el  rays  of  light 
tbrough  small  apertures  with  and  without  Ifiucs,  and  made 
great  advances  in  this  dlncciion  over  his  ptcdccHsors.  He  was 
the  first  correctly  10  solve  Ariilatle's  problem,  slated  above, 
and  to  apply  It  piaciically  to  solar  observations  in  a  darlccned 
room  ICKimetrapliia,  1535).  ErumuJ  Rcinhold  has  described 
ihc  method  in  his  edition  of  C.  Purbach^  Thtorttot  Nirrae 
Ptanifamta  (1J41),  and  probably  got  it  from  Maurolycus.  He 
says  it  can  also  be  applied  to  terrolriil  objects,  though  he  only 
used  it  lor  the  slUL  His  pupil,  Raincr  Gcmma-Frisiio,  nsed  it 
for  the  observation  of  the  solar  edipse  i^  January  1544  at 
Louv^n,  and  fully  described  the  methods  he  adopted  for  making 
tncasurcments  and  dranHngs  of  the  ech'psed  sun,  in  his  £>e  Radii 
Asfrenimicij  el  CrBmdriet'ltm).  Ho  siys  they  can  be  used  for 
observation  of  the  moon  and  stars  and  also  for  longitudes.  The 
same  arrangement  was  used  by  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  by 
H.  Hoetdin  and  his  pupil  Kepler — Ibc  latter  applying  it  in  1607 
to  the  idHcrvation  o(  a  transit  o(  Mercury — also  by  Johann 
Fabricius,  in  1611,  for  the  first  observations  of  5un.spots.  It  b 
inlcresling  to  note  this  early  employnwnt  of  the  camera  obscura 
in  the  field  of  astronomical  research,  in  which  ia  latest  achieve- 
ments hi  ve  been  of  such  pre-eminent  value. 

TTie  addition  ofopticil  appliance*  to  the  simple  da  rli  chamber 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  was  going  on  outside,  was  fiist 
described  by  Girolamo  Cardan  in  his  £>c  SMililali  (1550),  a; 
IwtedbyLibR.  Thesun  shining,  he  fixed  a  round  glass  speculum 
(»*.■«  I  vilrt)  in  a  window-shutter,  and  then  dosing  it  the  images 
It  would    be  leen   iransRiIltcd    through  the 


■pertun 


le  paper  s 


luiiably  placw 

imply  (he  use  of  a  concave  mirror  lather  than  a  lens,  which 
might  be  suggested  by  the  word  trbem.  He  refers  (o  Maurolycus' 
workwilhconcavc  specula. 

of  the  camera  obscum  in  the  fiisl  edition  ol  the  i/ngid  Naluralh, 
in  four  books  (iJSS,  lib.  iv.  cap.  l).  is  very  simitar  to  Cacsaiiano's 
—a  darkened  room.apyramidal  aperture  towards  Ihc  sun,  and  a 
whitened  wall  or  white  paper  screens,  hut  no  lens.  He  discloses 
as  a  great  secret  the  use  of  a  concave  speculum  in  front  of  the 
aperture,  to  collect  the  rays  passing  through  it.  when  the  images 
will  be  seen  reversed,  but  by  prolonging  them  beyond  (he  centre 
they  would  be  seen  larger  and  unrevtised.  Tliis  is  much  (he 
lime  as  Cardan's  method  published  eight  yean  earlier,  but 
though  more  detailed  is  not  very  dear.  He  then  notes  the 
application  to  portraiture  and  to  painting  by  bying  coloius  on 
the  projected  imaged  Nothing  is  said  about  the  use  of  a  lens 
or  of  sokir  observations.    The  second  edition,  in  which  he  in  the 

secret  be  had  intended  to  keep,  was  not  published  till  1589, 
thiny^ne  years  alter  the  first.  In  this  interval  the  use  of  the 
lens  was  discovered  and  clearly  described  by  Danii^lo  Barbaro.  a 
Venetian  noble,  patriarch  of  Aquilda,  In  his  work  La  Pralita 
della  ftripelliea  <p.  191),  published  in  tj63,  or  Iwcnly-one 
years  before  Forta's  mention  of  it.  The  tens  used  by  Bsrbiro 
was  an  ordhiaiy  convex  or  oW  man's  (pectadc-glass;  concave, 
he  says,  wit!  not  do.  He  shows  how  the  paper  muii  be  moved 
till  it  is  brought  nito  the  focus  of  the  lens,  ibe  use  of  a  diaphragm 
W  make  the  image  dearer,  and  also  the  apjrficaiion  of  the  method 
for  drawing  In  true  perspective.  That  Barbaro  was  really  the 
first  to  apply  the  lens  to  the  camera  obscura  is  supported  by 
Man'us  Briiinus  in  his  Afiaria  {i6iii,  and  by  Kaspar  Schott  in 
hts  Mep'a  Umrrnilii  (1657I,  the  former  taunting  Port»  with  the 
^proptiatioiL 


of  Eudld'i  O^fiea,  with  cMnnKBtny, 
E^scio  DantI  (1573).  after  discussing  the  effects  ol  plaiw, 
coovei  and  »ncave  reflectors,  fully  dcscriba  the  method  of 
thawing  reversed  images  pawing  through  an  aperture  in  a 
darkened  room,  and  shon-s  how,  by  placing  a  mirror  behind  lb* 
aperture,  unreversed  images  might  be  obtained,  both  eflects 
being  illustrated  by  diagrams.  F.  RIsner,  who  died  in  tjSo, 
also  in  his  O^icsc  U606)  very  clcariy  eiplained  the  nvetsal  of 
the  images  of  the  simple  camera  ot»i:uta.  He  notes  the  con- 
venience of  the  method  for  »!ir  observations  and  its  previous 
itse  by  some  of  the  observers  already  mentioiied,  as  wall  afrits 
advantages  for  easily  and  accurately  copying  on  an  enlarged  or 
reduced  scale,  especially  for  chorogr*[Aieal  ot  topographical 
documents.  This  is  probably  the  first  notice  of  the  application 
ol  the  camera  to  cartography  and  the  reproduction  of  drawings, 
which  is  one  of  its  principal  uses  at  the  present  lime.  Is 
the  SirrrjoriiM  5^iiJiliinii.in  Italkemalicaram  tt  Pkyticanom 
(1S85),  bj'  the  Venetian  Giovanni  Batlista  Benedetti,  there  is  a 
letter  in  which  he  discusses  Ibe  simple  camera  olscun  and 
mentions  the  improvement  some  one  had  made  in  it  by  Iheuse 
of  a  double  eonvei  lens  in  the  aperture;  he  also  says  that  the 
images  could  bo  made  erect  by  reflection  from  any  plane  mirror. 
Thus  (he  u»  of  (he  camera  and  of  the  lens  with  it  was  well 
known  before  Porta  published  his  second  edition  ol  the  Mapa 
JVontro/tiin  1589.  In  this  the  description  ot  (he  cameia  obscura 
is  in  lib.  ivii.  cap,  e.  The  use  of  the  convex  lens,  which  b  given 
as  a  gteat  secret,  in  place  of  the  concave  speculum  of  (he  iiist 
edition.  Is  not  so  clearty  described  as  by  Barbaro-,  (he  addition 
of  the  concave  speculum  is  proposed  for  making  the  Images 

are  given.  He  describes  some  entertaining  peep^how  arrange- 
ments, possibly  similar  to  Alberll's,  and  indicates  how  the  dark 
chamber  with  a  concave  speculum  can  be  used  lor  observing 
eclipses.  There  is  no  mention  whatever  (rf  a  portable  boi  or 
constiuction  beyond  the  darkened  room,  nor  is  there  in  his  later 
work,  De  Hrfrmliiine  Ofliiei  Pnrti  (isoj),  in  which  he  discusses 
the  analogy  between  vision  and  the  simple  dark  room  with  an 
aperture,  hut  incorrectly  Though  PoMa's  merits  were  un- 
doubtedly great,  he  did  not  invent  or  improve  the  camera 
obscura.  His  only  novelty  was  (he  use  of  it  as  a  pe^>-show; 
his  descriptions  of  it  arc  vague,  but  being  published  in  a  book  of 
general  rclcreoce,  which  became  popular,  be  acquired  credit  lor 
the  invention. 

Thefitst  to  takcup  (he  camera  obscura  after  Porta  was  Kepler, 
who  tJsed  it  in  the  old  way  for  sc^ar  observations  in  tAr»,  and 
in  his  Ad  Vilelhmetn  Paralifamem  (1604)  discusses  the  early 
proMcms  of  the  passages  of  light  through  smaH  apertures,  and 
(be  rationale  of  (he  simple  dark  chamber     He  was  the  first  (o 


In  his  later  book,  Diapinn  (iGi  1),  he  fully  discussi-s  refraction 
and  the  use  of  lenses,  showing  iltc  action  of  the  doubl?  convex 
lens  in  the  camera  obscuta,  with  the  principles  which  regulate 
its  use  and  the  reason  of  the  reversal  ol  the  image     He  also 

on  paper  by  using  a  concave  lens  at  a  suitable  distance  behind 
the  convci,  as  in  modern  tdcphotographic  lenses.  He  was  the 
fiiit  to  use  the  term  camira  otimra,  and  in  a  letter  from  Sir  H. 
Wotton  written  to  Lord  Bacon  in  i6m>  we  learn  that  Kepler  had 
made  himsell  a  portable  tlirk  tent  fitted  with  a  telescope  lens 


work  ol   ftliurolycu! 


In.  1A09  the  telescope  ca 
Fabricius  published  hi 


and  the  1 


;men(  by  which 
mger  of  obaerv- 


ns  of  sun^pols  and  describes 

_ .    ntheoldmcthodofprojecting 

(he  sun's  image  in  a  darkened  room,  finding  that  they  could 
observe  the  spots  just  as  well  as  with  the  telescope.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  used  a  lens,  or  (bought  ol  using  the  telescope 
for  projecting  an  enlarged  image  on  Kepler's  principle.    Thb 


CAMBRARIUS 

vho  fully  described  hii 


madoneiDtaii  by  Chrialnph  Schein 
method  of  solu  olnecvilion  in  Ibe  £i  .     ... 

itnting  very  clearly  and  pncikiUy  ihe  tdnntign  ind  dii- 
advuiu^ei  ol  uiing  the  cuneta,  wiihoui  t  kni,  wiih  *  linfie 

abject-gUu  ud  concave  rnlirginc  lens,  the  Jut  ■rnngement 
bdng  TDOunted  with  an  adjustable  screen  or  tablet  on  ui  equa- 
toriaJ  stand.  Most  oi  tbc  eulicT  istronomical  vork  was  done 
in  a  darkcncfl  room,  but  here  we  first  hnd  the  dark  chamber 
conitiuctcd  of  wooden  rods  covered  wiLh  cloth  or  piiper,  and 
ined  aepantely  to  screen  tbeobserving-tablet. 

Various  wrilen  on  optks  jn  tbo  i7tb  century  discussed  the 
principle  ol  the  simple  dark  chamber  alone  and  with  single  or 
compound  lenses,  among  them  Jean  Tarda  (Lei  Ailni  it  Bmicii, 
i6i3);  Descartes,  the  pupU  ot  Keito  {Dictlriiac.  1637); 
Bellinus  {Apiaria,  lUi):  A.  Kiichei  iAri  Uagna  Liuii  a 
Umbra,  1646)1  J.  Ucvelius  ISdaiiifraflua,  164]}:  Scholt 
Uagia  Umrcrsalii  Nalnrat  el  Anil,  1674);  C.T.M.  Deschalcs 
(CviKj,  an  Mttudui  Ualieiiulkui,  1674);  Z.  Traber  (JVetwi 

theorelicxUy  than  as  recording  progress  In  the  practical  use  and 

development  o(  Ihe  instnji 
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probably  in  Fr at 


>(  Ihe  a 


n  Englan 


while: 


le  piojccled  images  shOK'ing  better 


a  black  01 


,'s  letter 


1.  was  not  pubbshid  Uil  i6si  (Jfcfi; 
tt  taoHaiiae.  p.  14 1}.  but  ui  1658  a  dMmptioDof  Kepler's  pi 

called  Ciafkici,  er  Ue  maU  eadltnl  Art  aj  PuMinf,  1 
mention  is  made  ol  Kepler.  In  \V.  Oughtreil's  Engli^  ■ 
(i63j)oflheXATfo(uuii>uliU)iuft^i(ej(i62;)o(  JeaaLeuiechoD 


n  Ellen 


lie  dark  chamber  nitb  ac 


of  Pocta's  Nalvfil  Uafici  i 
Robert  Boyle  seems  to  k 
camera  with  lens  lor  viewtni 
essay  On  lit  Sjiltmalit  or  C 
written  about  1570.  as  hav 
and  since  imiUlcd  and  in 
shortened  bice  a  telescope. 

being  viewed  through  an  ap 


/t  been  the  first  to 


Hii;r*iri(i(ch.vi.) 
>  several  years  belor 
DuJd  be  extended  o 


d  by  the  9 


rdlDce 


II  Ihe  objects  could  at 


i>Bi<*Hijieiii  Ifwilj  (1705),  p.  1  =  7,  we  find  tbat  In  o 
Cutlerian  lectures  an  Light  dcliveml  In  1680,  be  illusi 
phenomena  of  vision  by  *  darkened  roor 
of  a  peculiar  pattern,  the  back  parr,  with  a  concave  while  screer 
at  Ihe  end  of  it,  being  cylindrloil  and  capable  of  being  moved 
in  and  out,  while  the  lore  part  was  conical,  a  double  convei 
Inn  bring  iiied  in  a  bole  in  front    The  image  was  viewed 
throngh  a  large  hole  in  the  side.     It  wu  between  4  and  5  (t. 

Johann  Zahn,  in  bit  Otalui  Arlifitialli  TtUdaplriaa  (16B5- 
rW6),  deaciitied  and  figured  two  forms  of  portable  box  cameras 
•ilfa  lenses.  One  waa  a  wooden  boi  wlib  a  projecihig  tube  in 
■hicb  a  combinslion  of  a  concave  with  a  convei  lens  was  fitted, 
for  throwing  an  enbrged  image  upon  the  (ooismg  screen, 
wbich  in  its  proportions  and  applicatkin  is  very  similar  to  our 
Piodein  telepbolographic  objectives.  The  image  wu  first  thrown 
upon  an  inclined  mirror  and  then  reflected  upwards  to  a  paper 

thrown  upon  a  verticil  thin  paper  screen  and  viewed  through  a  ' 
hotelatbebackoftbeaDKTa,     Thcreisagieatdealolpnctical ' 


DBlion  on  lensa  io  conneilon  irith  tlw  ctw 
il  tDstrument*,  and  the  book  Is  valuable  « 
riy  practical  optics,  also  loi 


oved  editioa  w> 
out  the  problem 


Most  of  the  writers  already  noticed  wi 
connected  wilh  the  projection  of  images  tn  toe  camera  ooscura 
more  by  actual  practice  than  by  calculation,  but  William 
Molyneui.  ol  Dublin,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  trial  them 
mathematically  in  bis  Diapliica  Nora  (1691),  which  was  also  the 
first  work  in  En^ish  on  the  subject,  and  is  olberwise  an  interesl- 
ing  book.  He  has  fully  discussed  the  optical  theory  ol  the  dark 
chamber,  with  and  without  a  lens,  and  its  analogy  to  the  ey& 
also  several  optical  problems  relating  to  lenses  of  various  forms 
artd  their  combinations  for  telescopic  projection,  rules  for  finding 

as  an  instrument  in  use,  but  in  John  Harris's  Lexicon  Ttchnicitm 
(1704}  we  find  that  the  camera  obscua  with  the  atrangtmenl 

in  London,  and  after  this  must  have  been  in  common  use  as  a 


LC  Newton,  in  hisOflitti  (1704).  cipliins  tbe  principle 
meia  obscun  with  single  convei  k™  and  its  anakiey 

the  correct  solution  of  Aristotle's  old  probieni.  He 
i  great  use  of  the  simple  dark  chamber  for  his  optical 
lU  with  prisms,  lie.  Joseph  Fri«lley  (17;])  mentions 
^Lion  of  the  solar  microscope,  both  to  the  small  and 
md  the  large  camera  obscura.     Many  patterns  of  these 


with  visi 


o  fan 


[bed  in  W,  J.  's 
(1711),  Robert  Smilh'i  Cimf 

Harris's  Tiealiie  en  O^i'ci  (177;),  L'harles  Mutton's  fkilo- 
lafHtat  atui  Uallitpulieiil  Ditlimary,  and  other  books  on  optics 
and  physics  of  that  period.  The  camera  obscura  was  first 
applied  to  photography  (f-r.)  probably  about  1744.  by  Thomas 
Wedgwood.  His  experiments  with  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  ia 
endeavouring  to  fix  the  images  of  natural  objects  as  seen  in  the 
cameiawerepublishcdiniSoiUinirn.  J<i?./kK.}.        (J- Wji.) 

CAMEHARIUS,  JOACHIM  (i50<r-Tj74),  German  classical 
scholar,  wu  bom  at  BambeTg  on  the  nth  of  April  ijoo,  tlis 
lamily  name  was  Liebhard.  but  he  was  generally  called  Kamnei^ 

ol  chambcriain  (cnKrsn'iii)  to  Ihe  bishops  of  Bamberg.  He 
studied  at  Leipzig,  Erfurl  and  Wittenberg,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  Melanchlhon.  For  some  years  he  was  leachet 
of  history  and  Greek  at  tbe  fomnasium,  Nuremberg.  In  IJjo 
he  was  sent  as  deputy  for  Nuremberg  to  Ihe  diet  ol  Augsburs, 
where  he  tendered  important  assistanix  to  Mclaochthon  in 
drawing  up  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Five  yeais  later  he 
missioned  by  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wiirtiemherg  to  tcoiganiie 
wrsiiy  of  Tubingen;  and  in  1541  he  rendered  a  simikt 
It  Lcipng,  where  the  remainder  of  his  lile  was  chiefly 
spent.  He  translated  into  Latin  Herodotus,  DenHHthenes. 
Xenc^hon,  Homer,  Theocritus.  Sophocles,  Lodan,  Thcsdoretut. 
Nicepboius  and  other  Creek  writers.  He  published  upwards  of 
ISO  wotks,  including  a  Cslabtat  o/  lAe  Biiinps  14  At  Priatipal 
Crtek  Efisllei;  Acatmis  of  ka  Jnniiy!,  in  Latin  vene; 
mmentary  on  Pbutus;  a  treatise  on  Numismatics;  Eadii 
>lln ;  and  tbe  Lives  of  Helius  Eobanus  Hessus,  George  of 
Anhalt    and    Philip    Melanchlhon.     His  Epiitdm  Ftmaiatti 


(published  af 


important  part  in  the  Re- 
frequently  sought  by 
a  correspondence  with 


d  PiT>teatant  creeds;  ( 


HediedatLeIpaigonthei7thof  April  1574. 

See  article  by  A.  Horawiii  in  AB(emri<ic  diiilul 
C.  Bunaan.  Die  Ceiciiclile  if  Uaiiischin  PUMstit  1 
(in])iJ.E.Saiidys,«iV.Otii..S<U  (ed.  ifoSI,  ii 
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CAMDAHnn,  JOACHIM  (15J4-150K).  German  bounist  and 

bom  al  Nunnibergan  tbc  6lh  ol  November  i  s]4.    Alter  Bniihing 
in  Gcinuny  be  visiled  luly,  vben  he  gndualed  u 


CAMERARIUS— CAMERON,  S. 

tflntblly  d 


Uiecc 


Otttl 


On  hi 


iviudlo 


itNurcmbeigoplhp 
11),  German 


i(  pbou 


everal  prima,  but  prefcmd 
town  oi  NurcmbtiK,  when  he  had  1  t 
fanned  ntensive  cullection^  He  wrote 
(tsSJ)  ind  sevthJ  olher  norki.  He  died 
Ilthof  OrtobensqS. 

CiUtBRAXIUS.  RUDOLF  JAKOB  {1M5-1 
bounist  and  physician,  n(  bom  al  Tubingen  1 
Febmary  J665,  and  became  professor  il  medirir 
of  the  botaniral  gardens  at  Tubingen  in  1AS7 
Tubingen  on  the  nth  o[  September  1711.    Hcii 

(Ot  Kin  plofilarum  ifisltlo,  i6m). 

CAMERIHO  (anc.  Camrrinum),  a  dty  and  episcopal  see  (since 
465,  if  not  sooner;  Treia  is  now  combined  with  il)  of  the  Marches, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  MateiaU,  6  m.  S.  of  the  lailuay 
station  of  CaJlelraimondo  [to  which  Iheie  isaneiecttie  tramway) 
i^icb  is  34  m,  W.  of  ftlaccrata;  1143  ft.  abofc  •ca-level. 
Pop.  (H(Ot)  o(  town,  400S-,  of  commune,  11,083.  The  ealbedial 
is  modern,  the  older  building  having  fallen  in  1799;  the  church 
of  S.  Venanzio  sulfered  simUarly,  but  preserves  a  portal  of  the 
iSth  century.  The  citadel,  perhaps  constructed  jrom  the  plans 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  dates  from  ijoj.  CamFiino  occupict 
the  site  of  the  uidcnt  Camcrinum,  the  Inhahitanu  of  uhich 
{CamtrUt  Umbn}  became  allies  of  the  Romans  in  jto  B.C.  (at 
the  time  of  the  attack  on  the  Etruscans  in  the  Cimioian  Foicst). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Ka^ipruh  referred  to  in  the  history  of 
the  year  lOS  "C  are  probably  the  inhabitants  of  Clusium. 
Later  it  appears  as  a  dependent  autonomous  community  nith 
Ihe/BofHi  seimm  (Klommscn,  Kim.  Slatliredil,  iii,  664).  Two 
(Shorts  of  Camertes  fought  with  distinclion  under  Marius 
against  tbe  CimbrL  It  vas  much  affected  by  the  conspiracy  of 
Otiline,  and  is  frequently  Dicntloncd  in  the  Civil  Wan;  under 
the  empire  it  was  a  ramiicif  iiim.  It  belonged  to  ancii 
but  was  on  the  burden  of  Picenum.  No  ancient  buildings  art 
viMbbe,  the  Roman  level  lyingasmucbntio  ft,  bdoH  the  moi' 

S«  P.  Savinl  Sfur/g  idla  CM  di  Ctmtrlit  find  ed..  Cam< 
lSM)i  M.  Mariani,  /bJo.™  !['<  —•"'■i  Camali  Umh,  (Cam. 


IT.  As,) 


JOHN  (Tj70-ifii]), Scottish  theologiai 
bout  1S70.  and  icnived  his  early  educi 
After  having  taught  Greek  intheun 
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ining  of  1604  be  wi 
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to  Hcidelbeig. 


Id  this  university,  on  the  4th  of  April  i6aS, 
proof  of  his  ability  by  mainiainmg  a  Kries  ol  theses.  De  Irifliii 
Dri  (KM  Homint  Fotdrre,  whirh  were  printed  among  his  woil:s. 
The  same  year  he  was  recalled  to  Boidcaui,  where  he  was 
appointed  the  eolkague  of  Dr  Prinuoje;  and  "hen  Franda 
Gomarus  was  temoveil  to  Leiden,  Cameron,  in  t6iS,  was 
appointed  professorofdivinity  at  Saumur,  the  principal  seminary 
of  the  Freoch  Protestants. 

Cameron  to  seek  refuge  for  himsell  and  lamily  in  England.  For 
a  short  time  he  read  prhrale  lectures  on  divinity  In  London; 
and  in  itii  the  king  appointed  him  principal  of  the  university 
of  Chsgow  in  the  room  of  Robert  Boyd,  who  had  been  removed 
from  bis  oflice  in  consequence  of  hit  adherence  to  Presbyierian- 
isin.    CamcTOD  wat  prepared  to  accept  Episcofwcy,  and  »u 


ice.    All  his  1 


esigned  his  office  in  less  than  1 
0  Fiance,  and  lived  at  Sw 
IT  he  was  appointed  professt 


lays  aftetwaidi  he  died  at  l)ie  age  of  ■ 
on  left  by  hb  first  wife  several  children,  1 
undertaken  by  tfie  FTOtesIant  churchi 
Horks  wcie  published  after  his  death, 
distinct  place  in  the  development  of  Caivii 


Hisna 

theology  in  EutoiJ 
will  of  man  is  determined  by  the  practical  judgment  of  the 
mind;  that  the  cause  ol  men^  doing  good  or  evil  pToeecds  froia 
the  knowledge  which  Cod  infuses  into  them;  and  that  Cod  does 
not  move  the  will  physically,  but  imly  momlly.  by  virtue  of  its 
dependence  on  the  judgment  of  the  mind.  This  peculiar  doelrine 
of  grace  and  free-will  was  adopted  by  Amyntui,  Cappe!.  Bot^it, 
Daill^  arul  others  of  the  more  learned  among  the  Refonned 
om  Calvin's.    Tic  Cameronit 


onfusi 


OS) 


Le  Calvjnists,  and  approacii  to  the  opinii 
Irminians.  They  an  also  called  Universa lists,  »  holding  tbe 
miversal  reference  of  Christ's  death,  and  lOmctinKs  Amyrald- 
sis.  The  rigid  adheitBts  to  the  synod  of  Dort  accuicd  them 
pf  Pelagianism,  and  even  of  Manidiaeism,  and  the  controversy 

vhoie  question  between  them  was  only,  whether  t 


^  by  the  immedtit 

ition  of  a  knowledge  whic 


God  it 


or  by 
n  the 


CAHBRON.  RICHARD  (i6tS?-iWa),  faunder  ol  a  Scottish 

religious  sect  of  Cameroniana.  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  legiment  of  this  name  in  the  British  army,  was  bom  at 
Falkland  in  the  county  ol  Fife.  He  was  educated  at  the  village 
school,  and  his  success  was  so  great  that,  while  sEill  a  youth, 
he  was  appointed  schoolmaster.  In  this  situation  he  became 
acquainted  with  lomo  of  the  more  enthusiastic  lield.pTCafhcTS, 
PcTBuaded  by  them  l>e  resigned  his  post  and  enieied  the  family 
ol  Sir  Waller  Scott  of  Harden  as  chaplain  and  tutor,  Rofuung 
to  acknowledge  the  Indulgence,  be  joined  the  tanks  of  the  non- 
conforming ministers,  and  incited  the  inhabiiants  of  the  southern 
counties  oi  Scotbnd  to  pntest  f^ienly  against  the  new  edict. 
So  formidable  was  the  agitation  that  the  government  pronounced 
illegal  aL  armed  assemblages  lor  religious  purposes.  CamerOD 
took  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  resided  Cor  some  time;  bvt 
in  the  autumn  of  1670  (probably)  he  relumed  to  Scotland,  and 

alter  the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  at  Gothwell  Bridge  in  that 
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CAMERON,  V.  L.— CAMERONIANS 


u  It  5nt  caUed  In  Puaiylvuut.  In  1S57  he  *k 
\o  Hk  Unllnl  Suut  Senile  lu  &  Republican,  daplu  i 
ilic  mijurily  in  the  na.te  legiilaturCj  a  fact  that  gavi 
barges  of  bril^eiy,  Hii  promineace  u  a  caDdidalt  tn 
residential  aod  iben  lor  the  vice-piesidcnlial  nomiiutior 


AcLected  by  Pre^dcnt  LiDnln  as  secretary  of  war     His  adiDtniS' 

tomed  energy,  but  unfortuEULcly  also  by  pofdaiity  in  the  Jcltijix 
of  govcrameat  wntrixctSi  which  brought  about  bis  reaigDAlion 
It  Lincola'srequcst  in  January  i36jHnd  his  subsequent  censure 
by  the  House  ol  RcptCKnutivn.  Lincoln  tent  him  la  minister 
10  Ruuia,  but  he  reiuioed  in  November  i96i.    He  again  served 

lorcign  rebtioDs)  Icnm  1S67  until  iSj;,  when  he  resigned  10 
make  room  for  his  son,  whose  election  he  dictated.  Cameron 
was  one  of  the  ablest  political  oiganiuis  the  Uniied  Sales  has 
ever  known,  and  his  long  Doditpu led  control  o[  Pennsylvania 
poiitia  was  one  ol  the  most  striking  tiampln  o(  "boss  rule  " 

"one  viho  -when  he  is  bought  will  stay  bought"  hat  been 
altnbuted  to  him.    He  dicdon  the  ifithof  June  1&S9. 

His  son  J«iiES  Dosjiu)  C*H£»OM  tiBjj-  )  was  bom  ai 
Middklown,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  I4lh  of  May  iBjj,  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  iBsj,  became  actively  inteleslcd  in  his  father's 
banking  and  (ailvay  enterprises,  and  from  1S6]  to  1S74  was 
president  «f  the  Northern  Cenlml  nilwa.y.  Trained  in  the 
pi>litifal  school  of  his  father,  he  developed  intoanastute  politician. 
From  June  1876  to  March  iS);  he  was  sicieiary  of  war  in 
President  Crane's  cabinet.  In  tlie  Republican  national  conven- 
tion of  i8;6hctDokaninSuenlial  pan  in  preventing  the  Domina- 
tion of  James  G.  Blaine,  and  later  was  one  of  those  who  directed 
the  policy  of  the  Republicans  in  the  sliuggle  for  the  presidency 
between  Tilden  and  Hayes.  From  1877  until  1B97  he  was  a 
member  ol  the  Uniled  States  Senale,  having  lieen  elected 
originally  to  succeed  his  father,  who  resigned  bi  order  to  create 
the  vacancy.  He  was  chairman  at  the  Rtpublicaa  national 
committee  during  the  campaign  ol  1S80. 

CAMERON.  VERHEY  LOVETT  (1844-1894),  English  traveller 
In  Central  AItIcji.  was  born  at  Radipole,  neat  Weymouth,  Dorset- 
shire, on  the  lit  ol  July  1844-  He  enWced  the  navy  In  1857, 
served  in  the  Abyssinian  campaign  ol  jS6S,  and  was  employed 
fur  a  considerable  time  in  the  suppicssion  of  (he  Eut  African 
sialic  trade.  The  experience  Ihus  obtained  led  to  his  being 
selected  to  command  an  cipcdilion  sent  by  the  Royal  Geographl- 


iS)j.  t( 


.■ingsloni 


independent  eiptoraljons,  guided  by  Living- 
clone's  aovice.  aoon  after  the  departure  of  the  eipedition  from 
Zanilbai,  Livingstone's  servants  were  met  bearing  the  dead 
bcdy  of  their  ma&rcr.  Cameron's  two  European  companions 
turned  back,  but  he  continued  hi*  march  and  reached  Ujljl, 
on  Lake  Tanganyika,  in  Febmary  1S74,  where  he  found  and 
sent  to  England  Livingstone's  pajKiE.  Canurron  ipenl  some  lime 
dtteimining  the  true  form  of  the  south  pan  of  the  lake,  and 
solved  the  question  of  its  outlet  by  ihe  discovery  of  the  Lukuga 
rivet.  From  Tanganyika  he  struck  westwarf  lo  Nyangwe, 
[he  Arab  town  on  Ihe  Lualaha  previously  visited  by  Livingstone. 
This  river  Cameron  rightly  believed  to  be  the  main  stream  of 
(he  Congo,  and  he  endeavoured  lo  procure  canoes  to  follow 
it  down.  In  this  he  was  nnsucccjsfu!,  owing  to  his  refusal  lo 
countenance  shivery,  and  he  therefore  turned  soulh.wesl. 
After  tracing  Ihe  Congo.Zambcd  walecshed  for  hundreds  of 
mites  he  reached  B!he  and  finally  arrived  >1  tbe  coast  on  the 
i8th  of  November  1S75,  being  ihe  first  European  to  cross 
Equatorial  Africa  from  aca  to  sea.  His  (ravels,  which  were 
pubfished  in  187;  under  the  title  .^crcii  Afrka,  contain  valuable 
(uggFEiiors  for  the  opening  up  of  the  continent,  including  the 

In  recognition  of  his  woik  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander,  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bs(h  and  ^ven  the  gold 
medaloftheCeographrtal  Society.  Theremainderof  Cimcfon's 
life  was  chiefly  devoted  to  pfu>ecls  for  the  commercial  develop- 


ment of  Africa,  and  to  writing  talcs  for  Ihe  young.  He  viiiied 
the  Eiyihnles  valley  in  1878-1879  in  connexion  with  ■  propeaed 
lailwsy  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  accompanied  Sir  Richard 
Burton  in  hli  West  Afriaw  journey  of  18S1.  At  the  Gold  Cosil 
Comenn  surveyed  the  Tarkwa  region,  and  he  was  joint  author 
with  Burtoaof  Tn  lie  CM  CtnUfar  GM  (i88j).  He  was  kiUed. 
near  Leig^lon  Buiiard,  by  a  fall  from  horseback  when  tcLuming 
from  huDiing,  on  the  24th  of  March  i8m. 

A  second  edition  of  Arroti  AJriai.  with  new  ma(Ter  and  correcfed 
maps,  appeared  ia  1^5,  A  summary  of  Cameron'i  ETcal  Jouriwy, 
, u- :-n.  D., —  .. ■--^Sury'^AJ'ia. 


vn  pen.  appcen  in  Dr  Robert  Browa'i  J 
2^6-279  (London,  189^). 


CAMERON  or  LOCHIBI.  SIR  BWKH  (1619-rTio),  Scollilh 
Higbltsd  chidUla,  was  llic  eldest  son  ol  John  Cameron  and  (he 
gruidion  of  Alan  Cameron,  the  head  of  the  dan  Cameron, 
Having  lost  his  father  in  inlancy  he  passed  part  of  his  youth  with 
the  mirquen  of  Argyll  at  Invcnny,  leaving  his  gualdian  aboUC 
1647.  la  take  up  his  duties  as  chief  of  the  elan  Cameron,  a  position 
in  which  he  succeeded  his  gtandfathei.  In  1653  Lochiel  joined 
the  eail  of  Clencaim  in  his  rising  on  behalf  of  Charles  11.,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  this  attempt  he  lened  the  Royafist  cause  by 
harassing  General  Honk.  In  16S1  he  was  knighted  by  CharlesII., 
and  in  Jtdy  1689  he  was  with  Viscoiiot  Dundee  at  KiUiecrsnkic. 
He  was  too  old  to  share  personally  in  the  Jacobile  rising  of  1715, 
but  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Stuarts,  and  his  son  led  the 
Camerons  at  SheiiiTmuir.  Lochiel,  who  died  In  February  1719, 
is  called  by  Macaulay  the  "UlyssesoftheUighlands."    Hcwaia 


hand." 


englh  and 


„  .  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  r*eiOcfy 

ej  At  Lake  (canlo  v.).  Lochiel's  son  and  successor,  John,  who 
wssstulntedforsharingintberebeUionof  i7is,diedinFbndera 
in  1748.  John's  son  Donald,  someIimescalled"gcnlle  Lochiel," 
joined  Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  in  1745.  was 
wounded  at  CuUoden.  and  escaped  to  France,  dying  in  Ihe  same 
year  as  his  father.  The  7 9lh  regiment,  or  Cameron  ifighbnden, 
was  raised  from  among  the  members  of  the  dan  in  1 79J  by  Sir 
Alan  Cameron  (1753-1818). 

Sr  Mtmairi  el  Sir  Eietn  dum™  of  Lcciiil  (Bannatync  Oub. 
1842). 

CAMBROHIAHS,  the  name  given  lo  that  secUon  of  llic  Smttish 
Covenanters  (9.1.)  who  foUowed  Ridiord  Cameron  (9-»-).  and 
who  were  chiefly  found  among  those  who  signed  the  Sanquhar 
Dedanlion  in  1680.  Krwwn  also  as  "  Society  Men,"  "  San- 
quhaiisns"  and  "  Hillmen,"  they  became  a  separate  church 
after  the  religious  seltlemcni  of  1690,  taking  tbe  official  tills 
of  Reformed  Ptesbyleilsni  in  174}.  Sodeties  of  Cameronioni 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Presbyterisn  form  of  worship  were 
formed  about  1681 ;  their  testimony, "  The  Informatory  Vindica- 
tion," is  dated  1687;  and  they  quickly  became  the  most  pro- 
nounced and  active  adherents  oi  the  covenandng  faith.  Holding 
fast  to  the  two  covenants,  the  National  Covenant  of  ijSo  and 
Ihe  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  164],  they  wished  to  lesloro 
the  ecclesiastical  order  which  had  enisled  between  1638  and  1649, 
and  were  dissatiilied  with  the  mndriate  character  of  the  religious 
tetllemeni  of  1690.  Refuting  to  take  (he  oaths  of  allegiance  10 
an"  uncovenanted"ruler,  otto  exercise  any  civil  function,  they 
passed  through  a  period  tA  (rial  and  found  soma  difficulty  in 
maintaining  a  regular  ministry^  but  in  1706  they  were  reinforced 
by  some  converts  from  the  established  church.  They  objected 
strongly  to  the  proposal  for  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  were  suspected  of  abetting  a  rising  which  took  place  in  the 
w^l  of  Scotland  in  1706;  bul  there  sfipears  to  be  no  foundation 
for  the  statement  that  Ihey  intrigued  with  the  Jacobites,  and 
they  gave  no  trouble  lo  the  government  either  in  171S  or  in  174s. 
In  1711  tbey  puWidy  lenewed  (he  covenants  at  Auchensaudi 
Hill  In  Lanarkshire,  and  in  174J  (heir  first  presbytery  was 
constituted  at  Bischesd,  while  a  presbytery  was  Conned  in  North 
America  In  1774.  In  i8fi]  the  Cameronians,  or  Reletmed 
Presbyletiaiu,  decided  to  ioOict  do  penalties  upon  tbose  mombeis 
■bo  t«d  taken  the  Mlhs,  ot  had  txerdsed  dvU  fnncIiMU,  and 


no 

toOKqumtty  ■  few  congngitians  ■Kcdcd.  In 
body  oi  Che  Reformed  Piabytuiini  iinitEd  witi 
of  ScotlAad,  leiviD^  the  few  ucedmg  coug 
rrprescntitives  of  the  prmdpla  of  the  Cami 
Briliih  tnny  the  finl  balulioD  of  Ihc  Cunei 
Riflts)  i>  dirrcUy  destended  from  the 
■bich,  compotcd  of  CBmeiDnians,  wu 
vcDIion  parlkoieiil  in  lUg,  ind  wu  il 
talon  order  is  the  Highlandg. 

See  J.  H.  Burton,  HiOiiry  af  Scolliiii,  v 
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CA>BBOOII'(Gcr.  iCanKrvn),  a  Gcnnaa  piotectoi 
AfriOL,  bouDded  W.  by  the  Allanlic,  N.W.  hy  Brit 
i.  by  Lake  Chad,  E.  aiu]  S.  by  Fieach  Coego,  uvc 
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were  laid  down  by  agreement  j  btlnwn  Germany  and  Ftante  on 
the  14th  of  December  1SS5,  Ihc  islh  of  March  1894  and  ((e 
iSlh  of  April  190a.  The  louth  boondary  runi  in  a  fairly  direct 
tine  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cmnpo  river  10  the  river  Dsdw  (or 
Ngoko),  which  it  follows  to  in  confluente  with  the  Sangi.  The 
eastern  boundary  runs  from  the  Sanga  irregularly  oorth  to  lo*  N., 


oachej  the  1 
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Origin  Bfllit!fanK.—Thei 
first  given  hy  the  Portupiese  diicovereti  ol 
the  ijth  and  i6Ih  centuries  to  a  large  bay  or 
estuary,  lying  jouth-east  o(  a  greit  mountain 
close  to  the  sea,  met  with  after  passing  the 
Niger  delli.  This  aluaiy  Ihcy  called  the  Rki 
dos  CamarSet  (the  river  of  Prawns),  from  the 
abundance  of  the  mistacei  found  therein. 
The  name  Camatws  was  also  used  to  designate 
the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  English 
usage  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  igth  century 

the  mountain  range,  and  to  speak  (d  the 
cstuaiy  as  the  Cameroons  river,  Locallylt  nas 
olten  called  "  the  Bay."  On  their  acquisition 
of  the  country  la  1884  the  Germans  extended 
the  use  of  the  name  in  its  Teutonic  form — 
n— to  the  whole  ptolectotaie. 
Fhysicul  ^(o/imj,— Cameroon  forms  the 
north-west  corner  o(  ibe  great  Central  African 
plateau.  This  becomes  evident  in  its  eastern 
section,  where  are  wide-spreading  pbins,' which 
farther  nest  assume  an  undulating  character, 
and  gradually  merge  into  a  picturesque  moun- 
tain range.  This  range,  running  from  north 
to  south,  is  flanked  by  a  parallel  and  lower 
range  in  the  west,  with  a  wide  valley  belweeo. 
"     '  i-wcst  the  Upper  Guir 
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At  the  loot  of  the  Cameroon  peali  a  number  of  ettuarie 
deep  bays  which  form  excell 
which  empty  into  Ihem  tan  be 
launches.  The  principal  estu 
called,  as  already  noted,  !he  C 
liver  is  more  particularly  confir 


liven.     Under  the  ihadaw  of  Camerowi  peak  lies  ihe  bay  of 
Ambas,  ivith  the  bUnds  of  Ndami  (Ainba^l  ind  Mondola.    It 
focmt  a  tolerable  harbour,  capable  of  receiving  large  vcsmIs. 
Traversing  the  central  portion  of  the  country  ii  a  large  river 

Saniga,  which  enleis  Ihe  ocean  just  Id  the  south  of  Ihe  Cameroon 
estuary.  Doth  tlie  Lom  and  the  Nyong  (a  more  soulhcrly 
stream)  rite  in  the  central  plateau,  from  which  ihey  descend  in 
splendid  cascades,  breaking  through  the  patBllel  coast  range  in 

Lokunja  and  Kribi  are  (mailer  rivets  with  courses  parallel  to 
and  south  of  the  Nyong.  In  the  saulh-eatt  of  the  colony  Ibe 
stream* — of  which  the  chief  are  the  Dscha  eod  Bumbt— are 
tributaries  of  the  Sanga,  itself  an  affluent  □[  the  Cargo  («.>.}- 
About  looRL  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Sanga,  from  the  conlhience 
ct  the  Dscha  upwards,  are  in  German  tenitory.  In  the  north 
the  nnmliy  drains  into  Lake  Chad  through  [he  Logone  and 
Shari  (i/.v).     Including  the  headwaten  of  Ihe  Bcnue  the  colony 

another  with  the  Congo,  and  a  third  with  Lake  Chad,  the  fourth 
being  the  rivers  which  run  direct  to  the  sea.  The  Niger  and 
Shari  systems  communicate,  with,  at  high  water,  but  DntabIl^^^■ 
lion  tonivigfltton.  The  connecting  link  is  a  marshy  take  tiamcd 
Tuburi.  From  it  issues  the  Kebbi  (Mao  KeU)  a  tributary  of 
the  Benue.  and  through  il  Bows  a  tributary  of  the  LogoiK,  Ihe 
chief  aflhient  of  the  Shall  The  one  obstruction  in  the  waterway 
Is  a  fall  of  i«5  f  I'  IB  the  Kebbi. 

Cttltgy—Tbe  oldot  rocks,  forming  the  greater  mass  of  the 
hinterland,  are  gnrata,  ichisll  and  granites  of  Archaean  age. 
Along  the  Benue  tiver  a  sandstone  (Benue  sandstone)  fonra  the 
banks  to  14*  E.  Creuceoui  t«cks  occur  ainilnd  the  basalt 
pblform  of  the  Cameroon  mountain  and  generally  along  Ihe 
coastal  belt.  Basalt  and  lufl,  pnhably  of  Tertiary  age.  form 
the  gnat  mass  of  the  Camen* 


rsjmemUes by  steam 

chimpanzee.  Large  mdcnu,  like  the  porcupine  and  cane  rpl, 
are  numerous.    Of  birds  Ilieie  ate  ji6  species,  and  seven!  of 

>  over  10  m.  wide,  is 
erorbsy-    The  term 
fication  of  the  estuary 

,  and  various  smaller 

/B*3ti(an(j.— The  north  of  Camctoon  is  inhabited  by  Fub 
(f,n.)  and  Hausa  (fl.r.)  and  aUicd  tribes,  the  south  by  Banlu. 
speaking  races.  The  Fula  came  from  the  north  and  noilh-casl, 
gradually  driving  the  Bantu-negroes  before  them,  lliey  brought 
hones  and  homed  cattle,  unknown  in  these  regions  until  then. 

nrds  Lake  Chad,  ate  covered 
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withi 


or,  mom  especially 
earth  of  alluvial  or 

ipics  and  has 

>et  one  alter- 
nd  also  bring 


it.    The 


e  is  high  all  the  year  round,  bu 
It  is  cooler.     Ualarial  fever  is  frequent,  and  even  the 
especially  ihose  coming  from  other  countries,  suffer  from 

e  climate  and  affords  eicellenl  sites  for  saTiitoria. 

iHi  Fmnia.— The  aouthem  part  of  the  low  coast  is 
chiefly  grass  land,  while  the  river  mouths  and  aims  of  the  bays 
are  lined  nilb  mangroves.  The  mountainous  region  is  covered 
with  primeval  forest,  in  "hich  timber  and  valuable  woods  for 
cabinel-maldng  are  plenlilul.  Most  imporUnl  are  the  Efocii 
(■iHccniii,  Slertidia  acumiriafa  and  the  wild  cofice  ti«e.    On 


Cami 


land.     Tow 


ion  peak  the  forest  aj 


1X1 


so  ft.;  above  il  it  grasi 
east  ine  loteai  gndoally  grows  Ihbner, 
appearance,  and  Gnally  disappears,  wide 
JIMS  uplands  taking  its  place.  The  country  north  of  the  Benuo 
is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  Cotton  and  rubber  are  found  in 
considerable  cpjanlilics,  and  fields  ol  maisE,  com,  rice  and  sugar- 
cane bear  witness  to  the  fertiUty  of  the  soil. 

Animals  am  plentiful,  including  the  great  pachyderms  and 
umivoia.  The  latlrc  prey  on  the  various  kinds  o{  Bnlelopci 
vbich  iwarm  on  the  grass  lands.  Two  kinds  of  bufiatoes  are 
found  in  the  foresla,  which  are  the  liome  of  the  gorilla  and 


33  thee 


id  other 


of  Ihe  inhabitaDts,     In  this  tmrlliem  region  villages  ai 

more  impntint  places  art  enclosed  by  a  Hell-built  wall  and 
ilrongly  fortified.  Of  martial  dispaaiiiaD.  the  people  often 
■aged  war  with  their  neighbours,  and  also  amongst  ihemKlves 
anril  the  pacification  of  the  hinterland  by  Gemiany  at  the 
beginning  of  the  aath  century. 

The  Bantu-negroes  inhabit  the  country  soulh  of  about  7^  N. 
Chief  among  the  tribes  are  the  Dualla  (f.t.),  the  Ba-kwiri  (f-a.), 
the  Ba-Long,  the  Ba-Farami,  the  Wuri,  the  Abo  and  Iho  Bo- 
Kundu.  They  build  sqoare  bouses,  are  active  traders  ud  an 
ruled  by  ioiiEpendent  chiefs,  having  no  polittcal  cobeslon. 
Among  the  Dvialla  a  curious  system  ol  druin  signals  is  note- 
wDtthy.  In  the  coast  towns  are  numbers  of  Krumen,  who, 
however,  nrely  settle  pcmiantally  in  the  country.  Tlie  Fula, 
'  the  Ilausa,  are  Moslems,  the  other  tribes  are 
.   „  nary  aodcties,  both  Protesunt   and  Roman 

Catholic,  are  icpitsented  in  the  colony,  and  theli  sch««lt  ate 
well  attczided,  as  an  tbc  sclwols  belonging  to  the  government. 
In  all  the  schools  German  is  taught,  but  pidgin-English  it  largely 
spoken  at  the  coast  lowoa, 

Ciiif  rwnr.— Duals,  the  chief  town  in  [he  protectonitc,  it 
lituated  «i  the  Cameroon  estuary  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wuif 
river  in  4°  1'  N.  q°  4a'  £.  It  consists  of  various  trading  itationt 
ind  native  towns  close  to  one  anniber  on  the  south  bank.of  the 
river  and  known,  before  the  German  occupation,  aa  Cameroon, 
BeU  town,  Akwa  town,  &c  Hickory,  on  the  north  side  of  Ihe 
itream  and  the  starring  point  of  Ihe  railway  to  the  interior,  it 
sisopartof  Duala,  wliicbhasa  totalp<^Mdationof  3J,ooo,includ> 
ing  about  170  Europeans.  Duala  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
merchants  and  misakHiaries.  The  principal  streets  are  wide 
snd  tree  lined,  the  sanitation  is  good.  The  government  oflices 
ire  placed  in  a  fine  park  in  which  are  tlatues  of  Gustav  Nachll^ 
ud  others.  The  port  is  pmvidcd  with  a  floating  dock.  The 
leat  of  government  is  Buea,  a  post  jMo  ft.  above  the  sea  on  the 
dopes  of  the  Cameroon  mountain.  Vicloiia  Is  a  flourishing 
town  in  Ambaa  Bay,  founded  by  Ihe  British  Baptist  missionariei 
expelled  fnnn  Fernando  Fo  in  1858  (see  below).  Batanga  and 
Campo  are  trading  stalioni  in  Ihe  soutbeni  portion  of  the  colony. 
On  the  route  from  Duala  to  Lake  Chad  is  the  large  commenial 
if  Ngaundere,  Inhabiled  chieSy  by  Hausas  and  occupied 
Germans  in  1901.  Another  large  town  is  Carua  on  the 
river.  Farther  north  and  within  ^  m.  of  Lake  Chad  is 
Dikwa  (Dikoa),  in  Bormi,  Ihe  town  chosen  by  Rabah  (f.v .)  as  his 
til  after  his  conquest  u(  Bomu,  Guild  on  the  Icnmr  Shari 
Kusseri  on  the  Logone  lire  also  towni  of  some  note.  Ngoko 
Itadiog  station  on  the  Dscha,  In  the  southeast  of  the  pro- 
■  It  river  with  the  Sanga. 
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m  IB  rich  in  nntunt  producli 
oil-paLm.    Coco*  cultivatioi 
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tinds  of  fincly-gnino 
dark  rbony  is  tpKuilly  remarkaL 
>  librci  of  pUnU  desfrve  notice, 
if  banana,  yajna  and  batatas,  mai 
11  and  pepptr.  Mincmis  have  n 
:{«.  Iron  i>  smelted  by  tbe  ni 
It  the  Hiu 
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Ik  nalivn  grow  several 

[  been  found  in  paying 
jves,  who,  npecially 
lilhs,  and  manufacture 


IT  coffee,  sugar,  vtlwi,  silk  and  weaf 
nd  silver  objects  brought  by  caravans  1 
Blivej  round  Ihe  Cameioon  estuary  are  clev 
nd  make  highly  omAmental  Agun  heads  for 


the  people  use  ihr  » 
founded   by   Gtna 


liapery    and    plait-work.    PLinta 


bcst.kno 


I  me  land  gram 
of  t?ie«  comp 


lies,  the  SuJ-KamrmH.  holds  a 
of  country  by  the  Sanga  river, 
id  other  produce  via  the  Congo, 
in  goods,  spirits,  building  material. 


eiporting  its 

The  prind[ul  imports  an  cotU 

(ireamis,  hardware  and  salt. 

the  value  of  the  trade  had  incieascd  to  J,i.70o.ooo.  aonie  jsy, 
of  the  import  andeipoit  trade  was  with  Germany,  the  remiindFr 
beingalmost  entirely  w;th  Great  Britain.  The  percentage  of  Ihe 
trade  with  Germany  was  incm^ng,  that  with  Britain  decirasing. 

Commvnicaliimi.—Thtrt  is  tegular  steamship  communication 
with  Europe  by  Geimin  and  British  boats.  On  the  rivers  nhich 
tun  into  Ihe  Cameroon  Estuary  small  steam  launches  ply.  The 
protectorate  beking;  to  the  Postal  Union,  and  is  connected  by  cable 
with  the  British  telegtaph  station  at  Bonny  in  the  Niger  delta. 

An  imperial  guarantee  of  interest  was  obtained  in  icnj  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Hickory  to  Bayong,  a  place 
■  00  m.  to  the  north,  the  district  traversed  being  fertile  and 
pc^lous.  From  Victoria  a  line  runs  to  Soppo  (il  m.)  neat 
Buea  and  is  continued  thence  northward.  Another  line,  sanc- 
tioned in  190S.  mns  S.E.  fmm  Duala  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Nyong.  la  the  neighbourhood  of  government  slalions  excellent 
roads  have  been  built.  The  chief  towns  io  the  coast  region  are 
connected  by  telegraph  and  telephone, 

CmmnBeiri  JtnwiM,  (re— The  admuiiitt»lion  a  under  the 
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and  other  officials  and 
merchants  resident  in  the  protectorate  1 
force  of  law  are  issued  by  the  imperial  ehan 
of  the  govemot  In  Adamawa  and  Gctmai 
Mlhomnledan  sultanates  controlled  by 


dbya 


ildenti 


Blatloned  a 


Revenue  is  nlMd  chiefly  by 
on  spirits  and  tobacco  and  a  general  10%  oi  mtorem  duty  on 
most  goods.  A  poll  tai  is  imposed  on  the  natives.  The  bcal 
revenue  (£i3t  ,000  in  1905)  is  supplemented  by  an  Imperial  grant, 
the  protectorale  in  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  its  existence 
never  having  raised  suffidetil  revenue  to  tne«t  its  Gipenditure, 
which  in  1^5  exceeded  £i]o.iioo.  Ordet  i>  raainiaiiKd  by  a 
native  force  officertd  by  Germans. 

Biliary. — Cametooa  and  the  neighbouring  coast  were  dis- 
coveied  by  the  Portuguese  na victor.  Fernando  Po.  towards  the 
dose  of  the  1  slh  century.  They  were  formerly  regarded  os  with- 
in the  Oil  Rivers  district,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Oil  Coast, 
Trading  leltlemenis  were  established  by  Europeans  as  eariy  as 
the  17th  century.  The  trade  was  confined  to  the  cout,  the 
DtuJliand  other  tribes  being  Rcogniiedjntennediaric*  between 


Lo  proceed.    They  tookar 


iiiled  the  tribet  in  the  f 


cr  thei 


islration  of  Ccn 
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happened  the  "  kinp  "  of  the  chief  trading  st 
Bell^-wero  wealthy  merchant  princes.  From  tne  ncginnmg 
until  near  the  end  of  the  ifith  century  they  were  very  largely 
under  British  influence.  In  1S37  the  king  of  Bimbia,  a  district 
on  the  mainland  on  the  north  of  the  estuary,  made  over  a  large 
part  of  the  country  round  the  bay  to  Great  Britain.  Id  iG4  5,at 
which  lime  there  was  a  flourishing  trade  in  slaves  between 
Cameroon  and  Americs,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  luade 
its  first  settlement  on  the  luinlind  of  Afrira,  Allred  SiVti 
(igi4-iSSo)  obtaining  from  the  Akwa  family  the  site  far  a 
mission  station.  In  1848  another  mission  station  was  eslab- 
li^ed  at  Bimbia.  Ihe  king  agreeing  to  aboli^  human  sacri- 
fices at  the  funerals  of  his  great  men.  Into  the  Cameroon 
country  Saker  and  his  colleagues  introduced  the  elements 
of  civiliialion.  and  with  the  help  of  British  men-of-war 
the  oversea  slave  trade  was  finally  stopped  (c,  i3;sl.  The 
struggles  between  the  Bell  (Mbcli)  and  Akwa  families  mt  nlso 
largely  composed.  Id  iSjS,  on  the  cipulsion  of  the  Baptists 
from  Fernando  Po  (?.t.),  Saker " 
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jf  Hamburg.    In  1S70 1} 


I  acquire  education,  while' 
g.  He  left  Camemiii  in 
I,  afterwards  famous  for 


the  Dualls  showing  themselves  exger 
Saker  reduced  Ibeir  language  to  writ 
1876,  the  year  before  George  Crenf 
his  work  on  the  Congo,  tjune  to  the  country,  ■ 
three  years.  Like  the  earlier  missianaries 
adjacent  districts,  discovering  the  Sanoga  ii 
Although  British  inftuence  was  powerful  and  Ihe  British  consul 
[or  the  Oil  Rivers  during  this  period  enenssed  considerable 
authority  over  the  native  chiefa,  requests  made  by  them — in 
particular  by  the  Duallacbiefe  in  i8ga— for  annexation  by  Great 
Britain,  were  refused  or  neglected,  with  the  result  that  when 
Germany  started  on  her  qurat  lo  luck  up  unappropriated  parts 
of  the  African  coast  sbe  was  enabled  to  secure  Cameroon-  A 
treaty  wilh  King  Bell  wu  negotiated  by  Di  Gustav  Nachtigal, 
the  signature  of  the  king  and  the  other  chiefs  being  obtained  at 
midnight  on  the  isth  of  July  r8a4.  Kve  days  later  Mr  E.  H. 
HewetC,  British  consul,  arrived  with  a  niioion  la  annex  the 
oountr/lo  Great  Britain.*  Though  too  late  tosecure  King  Bril's 
territory,  Mr  Kewett  concluded  treaties  with  all  the  neighbouring 
chiefs,  but  tlie  British  govemtnent  decided  to  rccognia  Ihe 
German  claim  not  only  to  Bell  town,  but  to  the  whole  Cameroon 
region.  Some  of  the  tribes,  disappoiotcd  at  not  being  taken  over 
by  Great  Britain,  refused  to      '        '    '      " 
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but  in  March  1887  an  arrangement  was  mvde  by  which,  while 
the  ivivate  rights  of  the  misiionaries  were  maintained,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seltkinent  pissed  to  Ccnnany.  The  Baptist 
Society  chereaflor  made  over  its  missions,  both  at  Ambas  Bay 
and  in  the  estuary,  to  the  Basel  Society. 

The  extension  of  German  influence  in  the  interior  was  gradually 
accomplished,  though  not  without  conudemble  bloodshed.  That 
■    '  ■  ■  ■the  BriLia    ■ 


occupied  in 
The  French 


ifloi  after  somewhat  severe  fighting.  In  ig 
ps  irst  penetrated  into  that  part  ot  Borou  re 
by  agreements  wilh  Great  Britain  and  Franci 
Lhe  country  in  the  military  occupation  of  Franr^ 
ifficeii,  who  stated  thit  their  presence  was  due  i 
Ih  of  July  a  French  gunboat  also  emend  Ihe  estuar 
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lh«  amtam  tm&mi  ncccsuir  br  >hc  rmgei  ot  Rubah  md 
hfaB)ni,withd»wtbfit  lPoo[i«lnto?rendit«Tiiofy.  Tlieihora 
of  Lake  Chid  were  first  Kuhed  by  ■  Gereun  mitiury  forcv  en 
the  md  of  Mrj  1901.  Id  1004  ud  agalri  in  1905  tjien  were 
■utin  riilngi  In  virioin  tarU  o[  the  prolecinnie.  Tlise  dh- 
tartUDccB  *en  fallowed,  ntly  in  190A,  by  the  reoll  o(  tbe 
eoveniDr,  Heir  von  Puilkamer,  who  ms  called  upon  to  ■niwei 
chaisa  of  malsdnitnitintion.  He  ni  incceedKi  hi  1007  by 
DrT.  SciU,  CoBitianianlhe  southern  border  of  the  piDtectontc 
bnween  Frmch  »nd  Cerm! 


:  slriight  iJMi  marking 
al  fmtuta  were  brgcly 
lutltt  lo  the  Ssnga  river. 
1  wu  fint  attempted  by 
y  Society  In  iSn;  but  It 
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Joseph  Henlck 

ns  not  tS  lUf  mat  tne  lumnut  wii  gsmed,  wrten  ini^  aicent 
wumideby  Sir  Richard  Barton.  Gustiv  Mann,  1  noted  bouniit, 
md  ScBoT  Calvo.     The  ttinlng-palnl  wu  Babundi,  a  ptace  on  ibc 

*as  reached  by  Maty  Kingttey  in  i$95. 

See  Mary  H.  Kingsley,  rroitli  it  Wtil  AKia  (London,  1897); 
Sir  R.  BuriDR.  /Ibcstnld  <ind  liiClmmimt  ifn<aaw  (1  vdK. 
London.  186]):  E.  a.  UnderhiU.  Alfni  ScJht  ..  .a  Bminph 
(l.a«l«i,  iS&i):SLr  H.  H.  Ji>hiiuoii,Cn'KCi1K/(M(i«lf^CiM(« 
.  .  .  imdNMi'mllitCimcriieiii.  ,  (London.  ■«(>»;  Man  Kudipcr. 
Kc^arun  SHcTH  surf  Bfltetkrui,tta  {Leiptie.  18BT);  5.  PasHrec. 
Aiamami  (Beilin,  t»n):  E.  Zinicnpli,  fhnl-Ktminm  (Bcilin. 
iM5t;  F.  HuRcr,  Wtnterwittm  ■■a  ftni»mim  iK  Hmt-Hitir- 
lamJ  Km  Mmmm  (Bruiuwkk,   1900)1  F.  Saw,  Du-italut* 
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fcokcy  >'»  loUmrina  WHka  miiy  atw  be  coaulled'  Simner  von 
Rfichcabach.  CHlDfii  i&r  ilriifnilin  SdmlsffHtlt  1"  rl/'iibi  (Berlin, 
1896];  A.  von  Kocnen,  "  Uber  Fouilicn  dcr  unlcica  Krcidc  am 
tHet  da  Munfo  in  Kameron,"  Abk.  ».  Ifrii..  CflttliiEen,  1697; 

■  '  "  " tfl  Jiin*.  /.  Mm., 

(F.  R.  C.) 
of  Tariac,  Lmon,  PfaiUp- 
pmo  iniirrij  on  uc  i_4niuing  nvcr,  ahouL  So  BU  N.N.W.  oE 
Manila.  F<^ (l90j) IS.Ml'  In  ifojaftertbocaniiuhadbeai 
taken,  the  adjucal  Uwm  o(  Santa  Ignada  <piip.  1911)  and 
San  CknMnH  (pop.  1811}  wen'Minned  to  r. ■Siting  iti  pro- 
docta  tie  ma,  Indian  com  and  mgai.  Tvat  timber  (nj«a  in  the 
vicDiity.  Ibi  principal  lanfuage  ia  Uocmo;  ftiniaijnan,  too, 
is  ipakBi.  Bdcf  ia  an  inbted  poslion,  very  diBicdt  of  iccen 
duing  tha  niny  teuon,  CamDing  hai  alinys  been  infcslad  vitii 

CAMIUin.  HAHCDl  PDRim,  Roman  ulditiand  (Utelman, 
of  patilobu  dcKoit,  cmior  in  mj  a.c.  He  iiiumphcd  four 
timea,  ima  ftva  tjma  dicta^r,  and  ma  bonenroi  with  tbe  title 
tt  Second  Foimdcr  of  Some.  When  accu»d  of  hiving  unFaiily 
distribnted  tbe  tpoil  taken  at  Vdi,  which  wu  captured  by  him 
after  ■tenyoua'  nege,  be  went  into  vohmtary  eiile  at  Atdca. 
Tbe  real  a/am  of  eoDpUint  ogahot  hioi  wai  no  doubt  h!i 
pttridan  hau^iinen  ind  hii  trinmphi]  entry  inlo  Roma  m  a 
chuiot  drawn  by  whiu  haiva.  SutBeqiumtly  the  Romani, 
when  bnicgod  In  IbcCiintal  by  the  CauU,cn]tic)l  him  dictator; 
he oomplatdy  defeated  thaeneniy(but  ■«  BUHmn  and  Sjna: 
Biiltry,  fi,  "  The  KcjuUic  "0  and  drora  then  from  Roman 
tenilory.  He  diauadcd  tbe  Ronans,  dtsheartncd  by  the 
demtatioo  wnvfht  by  the  Gauli.  [nm  mignnSag  to  Veil,  and 
Induced  them  to  rebuild  (be  city.  He  aflerwardi  fought  nicces- 
fnlly  agabHt  Ike  Aequi,  Volad  and  Etmscant,  and  repelled  a 
Iiedi  invaiian  of  the  Gauh  'in  367.  Tbou^  patridan  in  lym- 
pa  thy,  he  law  thenccosiiy  of  nuking  conctHJona  to  the  plebeians 

tbeplagucin  theeighty-finlyearofbisaeeCjej).  Tlieitoryof 
CimiDua  is  no  doubt  largely  traditiooiL    To  thii  element  prob- 


abty  bchnigs  the  itory  of  the  iduulniaater  wbos  when  CanOhu 
wu  attaching  Falerti  {f.t.],  itiemplad  to  betray  the  town  by 
bringing  into  hi>  camp  the  >oo>  of  tome  o(  the  principal  tnliabit- 
anti  of  IhB  place.  Camillua,  it  ii  Bid,  had  him  wU)^ied  back 
into  the  town  by  hit  pupib,  and  the  FaKtcus  were  ao  aSecied 
by  thii  generality  Ihil  (hey  at  once  aurrendered- 
!wLi*yv.  10.  vLt:  Plutarch.  CoxiUai.  For  tbe  Gallic  iMieat. 
Piil|ibiu*  ii.  1S;T.  MoBuuen.  ii«Buih(  Femliitif*,  li-pp.  iij- 


thc  llamen  dlalis  and  Aaml 
«4ry  Ihit  they  should  be  fretbom  and  tbe  children  of  parents 
ttitl  alive  (Dion.  Halic.  ii.  21).  Tbe  uarae  Cimilhu  bai  been 
connected  with  the  Cadmlliu  or  Cumilui  of  the  SamochiaciBn 
mysterlea,  Idenlilied  with  Hemes  {■»  Cabeiii). 

CAllIEJtRiM(lromcniiiiiSdc,ob»lcIePr.for"anighlittack,' 
from  the  hal.  amiiiala,  termed  Irom  csmicis—Fr.  ct<iniic--« 
shirt,  Irom  tbe  fact  of  ■  shirt  being  worn  over  the  armour  in 
order  10  distinguish  friends  from  foe>),  the  name  givsi  to  (be 
pcBuniryof  the  Ctvenntawho,  tnun  170110  17a;  andlorsene 
yean  alterwuds,  carried  OH  an  organlied  militaly  resistance  to 

ol  property,  by  vMch,  in  the  Huguenot  dlitrictaof  Fianoe,  tbe 
revocation  of  tbe  edict  of  Nanlea  vmi  attenqited  to  be  enfeiced. 
The  Ctndsardt  vereatao  called  Barbeti  ("  ■ 
abo  BppUed  to  the  WaUenss),  Vagabonds,  Ai 
was  tbe  nanu  given  to  the  mtethig  or  cMven 
FaiMles  and  the  Children  of  God.  Tfaey  bdon 
renunct^peakfaig  people  of  Gothic  descent  whose  mynic 
laviglnltion  and  Independent  character  soMle  the  uuih  of 
France  tht  meet  fertile  nUTsing-ground  of  medieval  heresy  (see 
Catwakk  and  AuicEiran),  At  the  time  of  the  RetbtmatiiKi 
tin  aame  oiubcs  produced  like  results.  Calvin  was  wannly 
welcomed  when  he  preached  at  Nlmes;  UaatpeHiec  betvne  tbe 
chief  centre  lor  the  bistniclion  of  the  Huguenot  youtli.  It  was, 
however,  in  tbe  gnst  triangular  plaleau  of  nwunUin  called  tbe 
Ctvcnnes  that,  among  the  small  lamters,  the  claih  and  allk 
weaver*  and  vine  dresser*,  Ptolesisniitm  was  most  iotenso  and 
universal.  These  people  wae  land  still  are)  very  poor,  but 
intelligent  and  pious,  and  of  a  chiracter  at  once  grave  and  fervent. 
From  the  lists  of  Huguenots  sent  from  Languedoc  to  the  galleys 
<i6a4  lo  1761),  we  gather  that  the  common  type  ol  flijiiqiit  b 
"  belle  iiille,  chevtux  btsns,  visage  ovale."  Hie  chief  iheatn 
of  the  revolt  comprised  that  region  of  the  Clvomos  bounded  by 
the  towns  of  Fhmc,  Pont-de-Montvett,  Alaii  and  Lasalle,  thus 
embmclng  the  souibem  portion  of  the  depaitment.  of  Lcstn 
(the  Ba*-C<vaudsn)  and  the  ndghbouring  district  hi  the  cut 
of  the  department  oF  Card. 

In  order  to  undeisUnd  the  War  of  the  Cfveonea  it  ii  oeceewty 
to  recall  the  penecutiona  which  preceded  and  foltawed  tbe 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  It  is  alio  in  11  sinij  lo  le- 
OMmber  tbe  eitraordinary  reiigious  movement  which  bad  for  a 
groat  number  of  years  agitated  tbe  Protestants  of  France. 
Faced  by  tHie  violalioa  of  that  molt  aolemn  of  treaties,  a  titaly 
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Louii  XIII.  and  even  Louis  XIV.  himselF,  they  oould  not,  in 
the  cnlhusiaim  of  tb*<t  faith,  bebeve  that  such  a  crime  would  be 
telt  unpunished.  But  being  convIiKed  that  no  human  povier 
conld  give  then  liberty  of  conscience,  they  went  to  the  Bible 
to  find  when  their  deJivertnce  would  come.  As  far  back  as 
iMfi  Pierre  Juriru  publlilwd  his  work  L'Aufmpliaemml  4a 
prtfUiiu,  bi  which,  speaking  Ol  tbe  Apocalypse,  he  [oedictcd 
the  end  id  the  petaecutien  and  the  fall  of  Babylon— that  Is 
to  uy  of  Roman  Catholiciim — for  1W9.  Hw  Revohilioa  In 
En^nd  •eemed  <o  piovlde  a  striking  oofToboration  of  bis 
iHOpbedei,  and  the  apocalyptic  enthusJasB  took  so  strong  a 
bold  on  people's  mindi  that  Bossuel  fdt  compelled  to  refute 
Jurieu's  arguments  in  hi*  ApK^ypa  afUgute.  published  In 
ttlo.  Hie  L(«ru>aitora;(iol  Juried  (Rolteidnn,  it86-i«87), 
a  Hiia  «f  brief  Iracti  which  were  leWly  circulated  in  Fraoo, 
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canttniicd  la  namte  rvesU  and  pradlglo  in  wbidi  Iht  mhor 
sw  ihe  iDlcrvcalion  of  God,  Bnd  ibu)  iiitngibcned  the  munge 
olhissdllertats.  Thbttligioujenlhiiiiaim,  underlie  influence 
o(  Du  Sent,  wu  nunircued  for  the  first  tioie  in  Uve  Dauphint. 

biih  to  young  childicn  who  wen  oiled  Ihe  "pelitipnphilei," 
the  iddU  ikmoui ol  whom  was  ■  itcl  named  "La  belle  lubeau." 
Bnni^t  up  on  the  iludy  ol  the  piopbtU  uid  the  Apocalypse, 
these  childicn  aent  from  village  to  village  quoting  and  reqaoling 
the  most  obscute  and  lenible  pasugca  inm  tlKso  uidcni 

■1  Ibis  time  the  Protestants  weie  without  ministen,  all  being  in 
tiile,aad  were  thusdepcived  of  all  nail  leligious  bistnictkm.  They 
lixiened  vith  enthusiasm  to  this  strange  preaching,  and  thousand* 
ol  those  who  were  called  New  Catholics  were  iceo  to  be  giving  up 
attendance  at  Mais.  The  movesKnt  advanced  in  lAnguedoc 
with  such  rapidity  that  at  one  time  then  were  moie  than  three 
hundred  children  shut  up  in  tlic  piisons  oC  Ui^  an  the  chaise 
of  prophesying,  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  ol  Montpelliet, 
which  was  enitusted  with  theii  eumination,  went  so  br  in 
their  igooiance  as  to  pronounce  these  in«90Bsib)e  inlanti 
guilty  of  fanaticism.  Alter  the  pcaa  of  Ryswir^  i6«;,  the 
fieiceneis  of  the  persecution  was  redoubled  In  the  South.  "I 
viH  show  no  merry  to  the  preachen,"  wrote  the  terrible  Baville, 
the  90-callcd  "  king  nf  Languedoc,"  and  he  kept  his  word.  Tl^e 
people  o!  the  Cfvennes  were  in  de^Mir,  for  IheiT  kiyalty  lo  the 
king  had  been  remailublc.  In  16S3  on  Ihe  6Ih  ol  September 
an  aiscmbty  composed  ol  Gliy  pasinn,  liity-four  ncdilemen  and 
thiily-four  nnlablcsihckl  at  Colognu,  had  drawn  up  a  slalemeDt 
ol  its  unillemble  loyalty  to  Louis  XIV.  It  is  important  to  notiae 
thai  the  revolt  of  the  Cfvcnnea  was  essentially  a  popular  nwve- 
mcnt.  Among  its  leaders  then  was  not  a  single  nobleman,  but 
only  men  ol  the  people,  a  baker,  a  blacksmith,  some  eI-aoldi«I; 
but  hy  lar  the  most  calraordinary  chamcterisic  is  the  presence, 
no  longer  of  children,  but  of  men  and  women  who  declared 
themselves  inspired,  who  fell  into  rcligiousecstasies  and  routed  in 
their  comrades  the  moat  hemic  hnvery  in  battle  and  at  Ihe  stake. 

The  assassination  ol  Ihe  abb£  du  Cluyls  mark]  the  beginning 
ol  the  war  o(  Ihe  Civenoes.  The  abb*.  •  velcian  Catholic 
missioRBry  Irom  Sism,  had  been  ippoinlcd  mspector  ol  missions 
in  the  Cjvennes.  There  he  introduced  the  "squeeieis"  (which 
Raembled  iha  Scottish  "boot  "I,  and  his  systematic  and  refined 
ctudty  at  last  broke  the  patience  ol  his  viciims.  His  murder ,  on 
the  ijrd  of  July  i;o},  at  Font  dc  Monvert,  was  the  lint  blow  in 
the  war.  It  was  planned  by  Esprit  Siguier,  who  at  ona  beffin  to 
(arty  out  his  idea  of  a  general  massacre  oj  the  Catholic  priests. 
He  soon  fell,  and  was  luctnded  by  Lapotte,  an  old  soldier,  who, 
as  his  Inx^  increased,  tssumcd  the  title  ol  "  ihe  CokincI  of  the 
Children  of  God,"  and  named  his  camp  the  "Camp  ol  the 
Eternal."  He  used  to  lead  his  lollowen  to  the  li|^l,  singing 
Clement  Maiot's  grand  version  ol  Ibe  6Sth  Psain, "  Que  Dieu  sc 
monlRseulement,"  to  Ibe  muskol  Goudimel.  Besides  Lapone, 
the  fa  rest-ranger  Castanet ,  the  wool-carders  CondeR  and  Maiel, 
■he  Boldien  Calinat,  Joany  and  Ravenc!  were  selected  as oajMains 
—all  men  wbom  the  li/omaiiie  or  prophetic  malady  had  visited. 
But  Ibe  meet  important  figures  art  Ihoae  of  Roland,  who  after- 
wards issued  the  following  eitoordinaiy  dMpaick  Is  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  St  Andij:~"  Nous,  comle  el  (clgneur  Roland,  gtninlis- 
aimedes  Pmiestunts  de  FtaiKC>  pdub  otdooDOBs  que  vous  ayej  & 
congidierdanstioBtours  tons  tea  pittia  el  tnissiwiBaires  qui  soni 
chei  vous,  sons  peine  d'etre  biAMs  buit  vifs,  vouiei  cun  "  (Court, 
i.  p.  iiQ):andJe)Ul  Cavalier,  Ihe  baker's  boy,  who,  at  the  age  ol 
seventeen,  commanded  the  southern  array  of  Ihe  Camisards,  and 
who.  alter  deleating  successively  the  comte  de  Broglie  and  three 
Prendi  marshals,  Mont  revel.  Berwick  aAd  Villan,  made  u 
honourable  peace.     (See  CavsLIEI,  Jean.) 

Cavalier  for  Itearly  two  years  continued  to  dii«cC  Oie  war. 
Regular  tale*  were  raised,  arsenals  were  formed  in  (he  great 
limestone  caves  of  the  district,  the  Catholic  churcfies  and  their 
decorations  were  burned  and  thedcigy  driven  away.  Ociasioa- 
■Uy  routed  in  regular  engagements,  the  Camisards,  Ihrmigh  their 
deijpeiata  v«loui  and  the  npidity  of 


coDStully  luccesalul  in  ■kinnUies,night  atuAaud  MntawCMtd 

others,  the  Irish  Brigade  which  hid  tusi  returned  fmn  the 
persecutions  ol  Ihe  Wsldenses.  The  rising  was  lar  Inn  being 
general,  and  never  eilendcd  lom-te  ihan  Ihree  or  lout  ibousand 
men,  but  it  waa  rendered  dangeous  by  Ihe  secret  and  evra  in 
many  places  the  open  support  of  ibe  people  in  general.  On  ihe 
other  hand  Ihdr  knowledge  of  a  mounubous  country  clothed  in 
lotesi]  and  uiihout  rosds,  gave  Ihe  insurgents  an  enormoa* 
advantage  over  the  rayal  iren^M.  The  rebellioa  wu  not  finally 
suppressed  until  Bavillc  had  conniucted  loadt  Ihnu^iout  this 
almost  savage  country. 

Montrevel  adopted  ■  policy  ol  eatemlnatlon,  and  4W  villasei 
were  burned  Ja  the  Ui^r  CCvennes  alor»,  the  population  being 
lor  :he  most  ptn  put  to  the  swoid.  Pope  CtcmcBt  XI.  aisiaed 
in  this  ttotk  by  issuing  a  bull  against  the  "  ciecrable  race  ol  the 
ancient  Albigenses,"  and  promising  remission  ol  sins  to  the  holy 
militia  whkh  was  now  lormed  among  the  Catholic  population, 
and  was  ailed  the  Florentines,  Cadets  of  the  Cross  or  White 
Camisards.  Villars,  Ihe  victor  ol  Hochsildt  and  Friedlii«fn, 
saw  ihii  conciliation  was  nectsary;  he  took  idvanuge  oi  ihe 
Icelingolhormr  with  which  the  quiet  Protcstanlsol  Nlmes  and 
other  towns  now  regarded  Ihe  war,  and  published  an  amnesty. 
In  May  1701  a  formal  meeting  between  Cavalier  and  Villaitloolc 
place  ai  Nlmes.  The  result  of  the  interview  was  that  a  document 
enlilled  Trts  kumiU  riqutu  da  rt/mmti  du  Lotipitdoc  M  Rn  waa 
despatched  In  ihe  court.  The  three  leading  requests  for  libeny 
ol  conscience  and  Ihe  right  ol  asiembly  ouisllle  walled  towns,  lot 
the  liberation  ol  those  sentenced  to  prison  or  the  galleya  under  the 
revocation,  aiul  for  the  restili  tion  to  the  emigrants  of  their 
property  and  civil  rights,  were  ail  gran  ted,-— the  first  on  condition 
of  no  churches  being  buili,  and  the  third  en  condition  of  an  oath 
ol  allegianct  being  taken.  TTie  jrealerpan  ol  the  Cimliardannjt 
under  Roland.  Ravenel  and  Jcany  would  not  accept  the  Irrmi 
which  Cavalier  bad  arranged.  They  insisted  thai  the  edict  ol 
Names  most  be  restored, — "  paM  it  poix,  fw  now  ■'syew  nal 
lempiri."  They  continued  tfa^  war  till  January  rTOj.  1^  which 
lime  alt  Iheir  leaders  were  either  kfOed  or  dtspcrsed. 

In  i;ooUasrl  and  Claris,  with  the  aid  of  two  preaching  wonea, 
Marie  Desubas  and  Elisabeth  Catalon,  made  a  leiiou*  eSoil  U 
rekindle  revolt  in  Ihe  Vivanis.  In  1711  all  oppositun  and  all 
signs  of  Ibe  Rtonaed  religion  had  diMppeunL  OK  tho  Sth 
of  Match  1715,  by  nsedala  and  a  prodaBBtioi,  Louis  XIV. 
announced  Ihe  entire  eilinctkili  of  berev. 

What  we  kjnow  of  Ihe  spiritual  raaaiftmUHii  In  ihe  CivenBes 
(which  much  resembled  thoieoltheSwedbhRaestanofSmaUnd 
m  i&m)  is  cbiefly  derived  liam  U  TkUIn  oat  da  Ctmama, 
London,  1707.  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1B47;  j4  Cry  J^FMI  lie  DeicTt, 
lie,  by  Jnhn  Lacy,  London,  1707;  Ic  Off  da  frBphUia  it  U. 
Uarim,  London,  1707;  .dterluiEsvnU  fmpukfiui  d'£iit 
ifariDK,  &c.,  London.  1707.  About  ihedateofthesepubllcatioiii 
the  IbiTie  pmfdiels  ol  the  Chaaa,  Marion,  Suralid-FagB  and 
Caviliet  (a  oausia  ol  Ibe  iamous  Jeu  Caviller)  were  b  London 
and  wereobjictsol  lively  curiosi^.  The  toiiBslory  of  Ihe  Frendi 
churdi  In  the  Savoy  sent  a  protest  to  Ihe  lonl  mayoE  against 

Ihe  GuUdhalL  Missoo,  author  ol  the  TJiOIre  Kurt,  declared  In 
defence  ol  the  accused,  that  the  same  spirit  which  had  caused 
Balaam's  ass  h>  speak  oould  speak  through  Ibe  novthi  of  these 
prophets  from  die  CAvennes.  Marion  and  bis  two  fjieoda  Falif>, 
a  member  nf  the  Royal  Sodety  of  London,  and  Daud^  a  leading 
sa-nnt.  who  acted  as  his  secretaries,  were  condemned  to  Iht 
pillory  and  to  the  stocks.  Voltaire  relates  {StUU  it  Leuia  XI V. 
c.  36)  that  Marion  wished  to  pn>ve  bis  inspiration  by  attempting 
in  nisca  dead  body  (Tfaomai  Ernes)  from  St  Paul's  churdirard. 
He  was  at  last  compellnl  to  leave  England,' 
The  iDV>intioii(ol  which  therewere  iourdegrea.iniTlisicMMI, 
'  ~  ■  Isaglhy  contfCYersy.  which  is 
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the  ouembl)'.  Hu  patient,  wbolud  goneihmugh  tcventl  hsti 
thru  days  in  length,  beaios  pale  and  [ell  inwnsible  to  thtgiound. 
Ilisi  omc  viokal  agitiliiiiu  of  the  limbi  and  bead,  ta  Voitaiit 
icmarii,  "  quite  according  to  the  ancient  cuatom  of  aU  nationt, 
and  the  nilaol  P»dnesi  tnnsmitled  tnmageloage."  Finatly 
the  patient  (iiIki  Diigbl  be  a  little  child,  a  woman,  a  hal[-wilt«t 
ptnoli)  begin  lei^wik  In  the  good  FrtnchoftheHogucnot  Bible 
WDirlsrachasIhtM:  "  Mslr6H,amcndei-veus,lailcipinllcnn, 
h  Sa  du  monde  appioctaej  k  jugeDicnt  g^niral  Hn  dani  Irois 
nofajrfpoitu-vouadDgnindptchiquc'vauiaTetcammi]  d'uller 
111  BNne;  ctet  It  Salnt-Eipiit  i^  paife  par  ma  bouche" 

p.i;3).  TIk  dJKoune  might  go  on  for  two  boura;  aftEi  which 
tha  pBtitBt  could  only  exprcsa  himclf  in  bia  native  patoi% — ft 
"  — and  had  no  recollection  of  his"  ecita<y."    All 

I  attended  on  the  Camiiards.  Lights  in  the  iky 
:o  placei  ol  ulety,  voices  fajig  encouragement  (o 
them,  shots  and  wounds  were  often  haimtesa.  Thoie  entranced 
fell  from  trees  wilJioot  hurting  thcnuclves;  they  ihed  tears  of 
blood;  and  they  nibsisttd  oilhout  !ood  or  ipcech  iOr  nine  days, 
TlM«ipctnatDnl*upartal  their  life,  Mudi  lirerature  has  been 
devoted  to  Ibe  diinvsion  oi  these  marvels.  TTie  Calholio 
FIMtltT  (bi  hit  Zwlrn  tMikt}  and  firucys  consider  thtta  the 
piodnct  of  fastingand  vinlt  y,  nourished  on  apoia  typtic  1  iietiturt. 
The  doctort  Bertiand  {Du  magnilinBt  aaimaJ,  Pjiris,  iS)6)  and 
Cabncil  iDi  la  fdle,  Paris,  1845]  spuk  o(  nugnetiun,  byttetia 
and  epilepsy,  a  prophetic  monomania  baaed  on  btlicf  in  divine 
posaesioa.  The  Protestarits  especially  emphasised  the  spiritu- 
ality of  the  inMratlDo  ol  the  Camisardsi  Peyial,  Hisbnrt  in 
taiUHrt  i»  dtltrl.  U.  tta,  wrote;  "  II  lallait  1  cet  effort  gigan- 
Uv|iieunrtsurtpTOdIgicul,rcnIhotisiasffleordinairen'y  eOl  pas 
Bi<E."  Dubois,  whvhis  made  a  direful  study  ol  the  problem,  says: 
"  L'hispitalioa  c^venole  nous  appanll  cooim*  un  ph*«im*n* 
puiement  jpiriiueL"  Conmvaiivc  Caiholici,  eucli  a»  Hippolyti 
Blanc  In  bit  book  on  L'lnifiriiliiM  its  CtmiiatAi  (iSsq),  regard 
th«  uliole  thing  as  the  wdA  ol  the  devil.  The  pubLcation 
of  J.  F.  K.  Hecker'i  work.  DU  VMitoanUuOrK  da  UiOtlaHtti, 
nadt  it  poMible  to  consider  the  (ubJKt  in  itt  true  tolalion.  Hiis 
nt  tramlated  Into  Engliib  in  1844  by  B.  C.  Babiogton  as  Tkt 
Bfidimia  if  M«  MMk  Ant. 

Althoiigh  the  Camisardt  were  guilty  of  great  cruelties  in  the 
pKHecBtisnofthcwir.theredoMnotwemtabesulfidcnt  grouDd 
lor  the  darga  made  by  Marshal  de  Wlan:  "  Le  plnparl  de  leun 
cfaeh  oot  leurs  dcmoucUes"  <letter  o[  9th  August  1)04,  b  the 
War  Ankhts.vol.  119J),  Court  replied  to  these  unjust  chargesi 
"  Their  enemies  have  accused  Iheni  ol  leading  a  Ule  of  licence 
becausetherewerewotneninthelrcampa,  "nieie  were  their  wives, 
their  dsvghlcis,  their  matliera,  who  «ete  there  to  prepare  their 
[i»d  and  to  nurse  Ifae  wounded"  (tfirlgtre,vol,  i.p,  71]. 

BiBitocturiir.— The  works  devoted  to  the  history  d  the  Cam) 


for 


jiDclyiatercatingpefBd  En  French  hiitonr, 

ibliihed  works  has  proper  use  been  Blade  of  tha 
'  in  the  arcBives  _oI  .the  pilniitiy  of 


war.  Among  the  chief  works  are; — Pfre  Louvreki 
tuii  of  Sl.Germain  de  Calbeite).  Hiilrin  i»  fatal 
ran  TdfOAlf  irr  Mcritfis,  J»  imiadiel  at  iai  mtmruw*  »«».•■<  ».«« 
1(1  Cixntut  (ToulouiB,  I7M) :  M.  de  Brusys,  Smili  it  riialairi  dm 
S^taiitmc dt  nan Umpi Htan tail i» dem'tr, imbUi dt>  Chnnii 
(Paris.  'Toy):  Uutii  ckaltlei  de  V.  FUtUn  Mgu  dt  ffhwi  crci 
■«  rOaUim  da  faaatiaaa  da  Vitam  (Paris,  ITtSli  Hadtmt  de 
Merre de  I'lncamaliaa.  IdhaaitB a  Itmal^ fiiUa diitnl  $'"l 
fauHe  II  it  BOy  /70I  juhh'ou  I  imii  in<  i  Hlma  InchiU  In 
fi^^aituii,  piiblf>hed  bC  E.  de  BanhMemy  (Montpdlict.  i»74)- 
Hne  works  are  written  by  Cathdk:  viiten  hnniediately  after  the 
war  of  ihe  Ctvennes.  and.  desidte  (heir  psnlllily.  include  nne 
nlubledciciinienls.  llfmairadmmartmiiiCiiiiiiirHOtttt.ijai]: 
Maiimilicn  MiBon.  It  TkUlrt  latrl  iti  CfanHi  h  RUil  it  dmrui 


'  epi'liidaij 


LanturdiK  (London.  IJO^^^Mi 
Ihe  laeti  rrklit«  ta 


>f  the   V»yO(«  tn 
■■pinl'laa  Vtb^  mmrSv^TMn 

ttMdoB^ly'wl .  I  heriJonymou.  wf"  of  a 
h  iKsa  «vsauaUy  eoiidmned  by  the  par. 


dtslrnbltrde 

t*venneihaib*eI!™i'lS'mi««ral'EnBilirw«™.'g,   , 

Hillary  afilu  Cm««i,  pfci»r a  PsnicKlc-  • -■-*■»- 

&c.,  by  a  doctor  of  civil  law  (Uuidon.  1 


— — , ,— ^  Pope  Clement  sgsir 

IP  of  Mlmes's  mandate  publithine  il 
'    ■  ol  the  Eneliih  to  help  the 


„  — -_ —  works  are,  Ernest  More 

f>ini  XIV  ti  vols..  lBs«).  a  work  which  1 
of  the  war  artbe  Ctvennes:  Lti  Insiufts  f 

studies  and  unedited  documents  publiibe-  _,  ^-  _-,,-,-„_  .-,„,. 
Mimoitti  dt  BtmbaniwKi,  ehief  Camisard  and  pastor  of  the  desert. 
Dubliihed  by  Vielles  (1M3);  Bonnetn^,  HiUairt  ir  la  tt"i  dtt 
Camiiarii  (iSssl.  Two  popular  works  are— F.  PlwlK.  Himirt 
pef^iK  dt  la  tooK  da  Camimrdi  (1870;  Anna  E,  Bray.  Tkt 
Srpo/l  0/  Hi  PrMUSMI  el  llu  CtKireri  wt'lk  lorn.  H««<il  0/  ttr 
tfe£i«ii«i(/I*(5B(-Kni(*  Onhrry  (London.  I»70j.         (F.  P;t.) 

CAMOZHS  [CaHfiEst,  LUIS  VAZ  DB  dsif-ijgo),  the  prinn 
of  Ponuguese  poets,  spnng  from  an  illustrious  and  -wealthy 

lamilyofGalician  origin,  whoieieat.eallcdlhecasIleofCamoens, 
lay  near  Cape  Pinisterte.  Hii  ancestor,  Ihe  poet  Vasco  PirC9 
de  Camoens,  followed  the  party  of  Peter  Ihe  Cruel  o(  Cstile 
against  Henry  11.,  and  on  the  dirftat  of  the  former  hid  to  take 
refuge  along  with  other  Cvalician  nobles  Ift  Portugal,  vrfcere  he 
founded  the  Portuguese  family  ol  his  name.  King  Fernando 
received  him  well,  and  ^ve  him  posts  nf  hoiwut  and  estates, 
and  though  the  master  of  Avis  sequestered  some  of  these  and 
Vasco  lost  others  alter  the  battle  of  Aljubirrota,  where  he 
fought  on  the  Spanish  side,  eonsideruble  possessions  st  iil  remained 
to  him,  Anlio  Vaa,  thegiandfalhcrof  Luia,niarriedoncoftbe 
Algarve  Gamas.  so  that  Vasco  da  Gama  and  Csmoeni,  Ihe  dis- 
coverer of  the  ta  route  to  Indii  and  the  poet  who  imroortaliied 
tiie  voyage  in  his  Luiiads,  were  kinsmen.  AnISo's  eldest  son 
Simlo  Vai  was  bam  in  Coimbia  at  the  close  of  the  1  jlh  century, 
and  married  Anna  de  SI  e  Maccdo.  who  bon^  him  an  only  son, 
Luis  Vac  de  Camoens;  thus  Ihe  poet,  like  his  father  and  grand- 
fa  ther,  was  a  coH/JeiVii^dsffg,  that  is,  an  untitled  nobte. 

Four  cities  dispute  the  honour  of  being  his  birthplace,  though 
Lisbon  has  the  better  title;  and  there  is  a  [ike  dispute  about 
the  year,  which,  however,  was  almost  certainly  iji^.  The  poet 
q>ent  his  childhood  In  Coimbm,  where  his  father  owned  a  pro- 
perty, and  mode  his  first  studies  at  the  nrllcge  of  All  Saints, 
designed  for  "  honouinbte  poor  students,"  and  there  conliacted 
friendship!  with  noblemen  like  D.  Ckin^ki  da  Silvein  and  hi» 
brother  D,  Alvaro,  who  were  inmates  of  the  rwhles'  college  o( 
St  Michael,  These  colleges  were  offshoots  from  and  atliiched  to 
the  Aagastiniin  monastery  ol  Santa  Crut,  an  important  religious 
and  schdastk  establishment,  when  the  poet's  uncle  D.  Bento 
de  Camoens,  a  viiiiious  and  very  lesmed  man,  wm  pto!e»ed. 
The  Renaissance,  though  late  in  peneirsting  into  Poringal,  had 
bylhisthne  definitely  triumphed,  and  the  university  of  Coimbra. 
after  its  reform  in  1537  under  the  auspices  of  King  John  III., 
boasted  the  best  teachers  drawn  from  every  country,  among 
them  George  Buchanan.  The  possession  of  classical  culture 
«u  regarded  as  the  mark  of  a  gentleman;  Ihe  colleges  of  Santa 
Cnii  reqoired  convetsnlion  within  the  walls  to  be  in  Greek  or 
*    ''      trtd  the  university,  vdien  it  absorbed  the  colleges,  adopted 


Ihe  SI 


]hI1  in 


J  by  . 


logy  of  Ihe  ancicnti,  as  his  works  show,  and  he  was  thus  able  in 
after  years  to  perfect  the  Ponugucse  language  and  to  enrich  it 
with  many  neologismsofcbssicaiorigin.  It  is  fortunate,  however. 
lor  his  country  and  his  fame  that  he  never  folkiwed  the  fiishion 
of  writing  In  Latin;  on  the  conlrmiy,  except  for  his  Spanish 
poems,  he  alwaysemployedhisnalive  tongue.  Afler  completing 
his  grammar  and  rhetoric  Ihe  poet  entered  on  his  univertity 
coittse  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  which  lasted  Cor  three 
yean,  fion  isjq  to  154'.  ■>><)  during  Qiis  pcrkid  he  met  Jmgt 


Avtjy  CI  tcniive  reading,  and  huv:ienEJ£c:kiiQwlcdg?  and  UciUly 
of  obscnrilloD  compelled  ibc  idmitaiion  of  the  gital  Humboldt. 
Tht  ihoroughness  of  hit  Kachingitapparenl  when  w*  wmembc 
thai  hp  Htole  his  epic  in  the  foctrcssa  of  Africa  and  Asia,  fa 

hi&fory,  geography,  astrononiy,  Grcdt  and  Latin  lilentuic,  uk 
tlu  modem  poctiyofltoiy  and  Spain.  MiH:hof  thcdrditfoithJ! 
learning  mint  be  Bllribuled  to  the  encouragement  of  D.  Benlo 
now  prior  of  Santa  Gnu,  who  became  chancellor  of  the  urn  vcnitj 
the  very  year  when  Cumoent  entered  it.  There  k  a  traditioi 
that  ihit  uncle  destined  him  for  the  chuRh  and  ciiued  him  ti 
»iudy  theology.  The  poet'i  knowledjc  of  dogma  and  ihe  Bible 
hii  (rkndly  intercoune  with  the  Lisbon  Dominicans  at  tbcend  o 
hia  life,  and  the  thare  fae  a  said  to  have  toitcD  in  their  dispuii^ 
tioos,  make  the  hypothesis  a  likely  one,  but  he  made  his  own 
choice  and  preferred  a-lay  life.  We  have  very  little  verse  of  his 
Coimbra  time,  hut  it  iccms  that  he  began  In  the  llaJian  manner, 
following  the  new  classical  school  ol  Si  de  Miranda  If  .E.),and  that, 
though  attached  to  the  populBc  muse  and  well  ocquainttd  with 
the  Daltonat  songs  and  romances,  legends  and  lore,  hii  poetry 
ia  the  old  slylo  (imaliila  kUh)  it  nosily  ol  Iain  date.  An 
exception  nay  perhaps  bo  found  in  his  Aule  after  the  manner 
of  Gil  Vicente  f^.i.},  Tlie  Amphiliytms,  a  Portuguese  adaplalion 
from  Flautus  which  wai  very  well  received.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  Camoens  left  Coimbra,  bidding  adieu  10  the  old  city 
b  venei  bicathing  the  most  tender  uudedc,  LitboD,  which 
impressed  Cervaaifs  lo  much  it  to  draw  IrtHp  lum  a  dusic 
dcEcrqilion  in  the  novel  Feniia  y  Sigijmiii^a,  nude  an  even 
greater  impression  on  the  youthful  Camoens,  and  the  Lmiadt 
are  full  of  eulogislic  epithets  on  the  city  and  the  Tagui. 

Arriving  in  114J,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  becamo 
tutor  10  D.  Antonio  de  Noronha,  ton  ol  the  great  noble  1>. 
Francisra  de  Noronha,  count  of  linhirca,  who  had  lately  relumed 
from  1  Fnnch  embassy  to  bis  palace  at  Xabtegos.  The  poet's 
birth  and  talent*  admitted  hint  to  the  society  ol  meo  like  D. 
Constantine  da  Bragonza.  ilie  duke  of  Avciro.  the  marquis  of 
Gascaes,  the  count  of  Redondo^  D.  Manoci  de  Portugal 
D.  Goncalo  da  Silveita,  nn  of  the  count  of  Soitelht,  who  1 
a  Christian  martyr  in  Monomotapa.  At  Xabngai  Camoens 
must  have  met  f  raodKo  de  Moraes  (;.b.),  who  had  served  as 
secretary  to  Ike  count  of  Linbarea  on  hia  embassy,  and  there 
he  probably  read  t>K  US.  of  Palmririm;  this  would  iiplain  the 
oripn  of  two  of  his  roundels  which  are  clearly  loundcd  on 
passages  in  the  romance  Camoens  had  had  a  youthful  love 
allair  in  Coimbra,  but  on  Cood  Friday  of  the  year  1544  ha 
tapericnced  the  passion  of  his  life.  On  thai  day  in  some  Lisbon 
church  he  caught  sight  of  D.  Catherina.  de  Ataide  (daughter  of 
D,  Antonio  ds  lima,  high  chamberlain  to  the  infant  D.  fiuarlc), 
who  had  reoatly  become  a  lady-in-waiting  to  the  queen.  Thit 
young  girl,  Ihc  Natkerda  of  his  after  songs,  counted  then  some 
Ihirteijn  yean,  and  was  dcsUncd  lo  be  his  Beatrice.  To  see  mere 
of  het,  he  persuaded  the  count  of  Linharct  10  introduce  him  to 
the  court,  where  hit  poetical  gifts  and  culluic  ensured  bim  a 
ready  welconM,  and  Us  hith  idyll,  addressed  to  his  pattm  on 
this  occasion,  paved  the  way  ior  hit  cairaaca.  Tlxwgh  inferior 
to  hit  later  compositions.  It  eiccis  in  harmony  any  vcne  pre- 
viously written  in  Portuguese.  At  first  hia  suit  probably  met 
with  lew  difficulties,  and  if  Catistina't  family  rfgarded  it 
serioualy,  their  poverty,  combined  with  Ihe  fact  that  Ihe  poet 
came  of  a  good  ttock  and  had  the  future  in  his  handi,  may  have 
prevented  any  real  opposition-  11  was  his  own  imprudence  that 
marred  his  fortunes,  aud  his  consdousiKss  ol  Ibis  [act  gave  his 
nuie  that  moving  expression,  truth  and  Mufufi.  ahich  are 
lacking  in  the  gomewhal  uiificitl  firoduciioTU  of  the  sentimental 
Petrarch.  But  while  Camoens  gained  protectors  and  admirciv 
fait  temperamoit  and  conduct  ensured  bin  envious  foes,  and  the 
scent  of  his  love  got  out  and  became  the  subject  of  gossip.  All 
was  tut  smooth  with  the  lady,  who  showed  hcndf  coy;  now 
yWding  to  her  heart,  she  was  kindj  and  theil  lislerunc  to  her 


friendi,  who  would  lu««  pntamd  ■  better  nat(^  for  hci',  ^ 

"lerlover.    Jealowy  then  tciied  him.  Sod  uck  of  couft 

le  moment,  he  (lodly  acoDmiiBiucd  hit  patron  ta  the 


It  of  npect  tor 


Lisbon  was  the  onitie  ol  attnctioii  lor  Um  and  iliat  be  could 
not  be  happy  at  *  distance.  His  vetsei  M  tUs  time  nveal  bis 
parlous  condiUoB.  He  oidllate*  btlima  joy  and  depaewioiu 
violent  outbursts,  w4ifch  mn 

_. ceaccwhUe 

alternate  with  bold  de 

that  they  looted  forwud  to  ..... 
him  in  hit  weuy  vaitiiig  tod  Ids  Match  tot  t  lucrative  post 
which  woiJd  enable  Um  to  appnadt  her  family  and  ask  for  bet 
hand.  From  this  petted  dote  Usffeatet  port  ol  Us  loiuMld*  and 
tmnets,  soioe  of  the  odo  ind  Muly  ill  the  sdogBefc 

His  fifth  edogiK  shows  thM  be  wis  soiouriy  lUukini  of  his 
patriotic  poem  in  1S44;  and  [ran  the  kNUtb  It  teeiw  likdy 
that  the  LniiaJt  wen  in  mniia  of  (nmpositan.  tad  that  cwiloe 
)  and  4  were  practically  eomfileted.  lb  hod  by  no*  Mtablishedl 
his  fame  and  was  known  as  tho  I.Uai(aaia>  Vii:^  bit  pR«atly 
be  had  a  rude  awakening  fiiBB  his  ditamt  of  love  and  lloty. 
He  bad  showo  bit  aUection  too  veidy,  and  sone  infractioa  of 
court  letiquettE,  about  which  tbi  quMB  was  Uikt,  caused  the 
tongue  of  scandal  to  wag;  perhaps  It  wia  oa  ifiab  with  one  «t 
Catherina's  brothers,  even  a  du^  that  ted  tO  the  dnea  which 
etilcd  him  fnun  Lisbon. 

Comoens's  lashncss.  si 
the  auiboHlics  all  conlnbutcd  lo 
tion  of  Ibc  pby  £i  Kd  Scletua  would  aggravate  his  tOmat  in  the 
Produted  in  1S4J  end  derived  fiom  Plutwch, 


in  robbhig  hit  son  Jdui  IlL  of  hi 
composed  it  for  «  wedding  festivity 
Fonseea,  and  some  of  the  verse*  refer  ao  opnly  lo  Ui  r*Ttn— . 
that  if,  as  b  likely,  ha  spoke  then  himsdf,  enpliasiiiog  tbea 
withvofceandgesnuEsaastopublithbialavetailii  woiid,  tMi 
new  boldnesa,  eomlmiBd  with  the  Sid>iect  of  thepieccv  mat  bavc 
nmdeml  his  exile  a  ttrtauQ',  AliwehaowdofioiUly.bowcver, 
it  that  the  court  washcnc<l0Tthdc«edtohki,aidiai54&hehad 
to  IcBve  Lisbon,  the  ojiod*  of  h^  km. and  the  scesa  at  his 
triumph.  TradiiioB  seyt  that  be  went  to  the  Bibai^  and 
spent  seven  or  eight  moatha  with  hb  mother's  relatives  in  or 
nosr  Santarcm,  wbencv  be  poured  out  a  number  ol  his  fineit 
poests,  indtujing  his  Ekty  1/  Eiilt  and  some  magnifiecat 
tomKU,  which,  in  vigour  of  ideas  and  beauty  of  eipiaalan, 
eicoeded  anything  he  had  hitbenoproJuced.  Poets  cannot  lime 
on  bajB,  however,  and  pitssed  bv  mceatiQr  be'tkUmiiieit  t* 
beconK  a  soldier. 

One  of  his  best  modem  biogra^Kn  flunks  that  he  petitiontd' 
the  king  fat  libcrly  lo  commute  his  penalty  into  milita^  service 
in  Africa]  but  whether  this  be  s«,  or  whetha-  he  nerdy  went 
Ihere  togainhhspurSiCertainrt  is  thatin  the.autumnof  1547  ho 
proceeded  to  Ceuta.  For  the  ncrt  two  yean,  the  usual  period  of 
service  there,  he  lived  the  routine  life  of  a  oomttod  soldier  In  this 
famous  trade  enqiorium  and  ouIpost-Uwn,  and  he  lost  ha  right 
eye  in  a  skirmi^  with  the  Monxxans,  though  some  writen 
make  the  Incident  ocmt  on  the  voyage  aaoa  the  straits  when 
his  ship  wn  ^uadicd  by  SaJtce  roven.  Slegy  ii.  and  a  couple 
of  odes  date  from  his  stay  in  Ceuta.  He  ia  full  of  sadnms  and 
almost  in  despair,  but  Is  saved  from  suicide  by  love  and  memory 
of  the  past.  He  has  intervals  of  oilja  and  reslgiuitian,  even  o( 
satirical  humour,  and  these  become  more  frequent  as  the  term  of 
hi)  exile  drawi  near,  and  in  one  of  them  he  wrote  bii  prose 
letter  to  a  "lAbon  friend."  Theoctavesoo  IheZWrfoiiteWo/OM 
[Vwfii,  which  bietihesphilDcophlc  equanimity  and  lift  the  reader 
out  o[  the  tumult  of  duly  tile,  go  to  show  thai  hit  restless  heart 
had  found  peace  at  la  it  and  that  he  had  actastomcd  himself  to 
solitude. 

In  November  isig  the  aged  govcniOT of  Ctuta,D.Affonode 
Norooha,  was  tumniDncd  to  Miul  and  cnoted  vlctnar  of  IoiUl 


AA)Hgle 


CAMOENS 
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MltdlAa  M  UibM,  intendiiit  to  follow  him 


xlUtnlnd.    Hn  kflMtkm  (or  CitliiErJM  ud  dnanu 
oi  littniy  fioTy  deUiocd  liuB,Knd  bi  Uvtd  oa  in  ihe  u] 
o(  otMiVlng  ■  poit  on  tlw  ilnnilli  of  hii,  Kivkn  mkI  w 


H*  took  put  in  thdc  cMnvicukct*  tad  lalEied  the  nuoe 
"  THDO-tartM  "  ("  Cnck-bnvo  ")  from  Ui  bobcman  cois- 
pBiioiu,  ahilc  tiwn  wen  Udia  wbo  mocked  «t  hit  dbSguKDiai  t. 

uhvatua  ho  htd  oClen  to  dra*  hia  iwocd,  eithu  u  ittadui  at 
■tluked,  ODd  he  booMcd  ihM  be  had  MCQ  the  Kto  oi  tlie  Com  of 
auny  Iwt  nooe  hwi  teen  Ul    When  tlie  reiil)'  to  hit  ippUcation 
eune  Iran  the  pehuc  It  mi  ■  niv>tin  1»e,  uid  he  bul 
nothing  fimher  to  expect-    Hie  itock  ol  nooey  brou^t  J 

nuking  him  doiienlc.  Ontlicfeuld  Coipui  Cliiiitw  the  i6th 
of  Ju«c  iss>>  ho  fouad  two  mufced  (liendi  of  hit  engaied  ia> 
ttnn  £^t  neir  St  Domiaic't  convent,  »nd  joinuic  Id  the  fny  he 
wounded  one  Conc^lo  Bocfee,  «  palece  MTvent,  with  the  result 
le  w  eppichendod  end  Lodfcd  ia  gaoL  Thii  Dopfovokcd 
LutMm  A  niyal  Kivint  on  fto  holy  a  day  cOBatitutuI  a  tcnoua 
odenca  and  coat  Umeigbt  laoBtlii'  impriuanKDt.  In  a  pathetic 
■onnct  be  dcecflbsa  his  tcrriUc  etpetienco,  whici)  made  luch  in 
imprOBOn  on  him  that  yean  ajterwaids  he  recured  lo  ttunn  in 
hatgrtat  autobiographical  Cauon  zo.  Wh«D  Borga»'  wound  waa 
aotnpletely  hcajed,  the  poct'a  iriendi  intervened  to  awiit  him, 
aod  it  waa  amngod  that  on  hii  ionnMUy  imploring  piidon 
Borgca  ahould  grant  jl  and  delist  from  procoediag  with  the  case, 
Tlii*  wai  effected  on  the  i^thoCfebrwiy  15 jj,  uid  on  the  7th 
ol  Ifaidi  the  king,  taking  into  comidiratioa  that  CaDwcni  waa 
**  a  youth  and  poor  and  decided  to  lerve  thia  year  in  India,*' 
""*"'■—'  the  paideiL  He  had  been  obliged  to  humble  hii  pride 
and  enlist  again,  but  vhile  be  comptained  of  his  Itouhk)  he 
ncoguiied,  in  hii  f rudi,  boneet  way,  that  hia  own  trriataket  were 
in  [Mrt  the  nuee*  of  them. 

After  bidding  good-bye  to  Catherina  for  the  lait  time,  Camoeni 
>et  aa4l  on  Faba  Sunday,  tire  a^th  of  Hafch  1553,  in  the  "  S. 
Beato,"  the  Sagihip  U  a  Beet  el  four  Tcascla,  undei  Fenaft 
Alvanl  CabtaL  Hit  last  woidi,  he  »yi  in  a  letter,  nere  these  of 
Scipio  Afiicaua,  "  isgnt*  paUia,  ooo  pouidebia  osaa  loe*." 

Ho  niateiiMme  of  bli  eqiedeccci  oa  board  and  ilie  evenia 
of  tbc  voyage  is  vuioui  eoiUMti  in  Elegy  iiL  and  in  the  Lusiads. 
la  thooc  day*  Ibe  lailon  navigated  the  ihipa,  while  the  men-at' 
amakeptthedax  and  night  watches,  helped  in  the  cleaning  and, 
ia  csao  of  aeccBtty,  *t  the  pump),  but  the  rank  oi  Camocui 
doublleia  lavtd  hin  ficm  manual  woik.  He  bad  moch  lime  to 
himteUin  hiaili  moDthi'  viqrage  and  wat  able  to  lay  in  a  itore  of 
nautical  knowledge,  while  tempotuoua  wcithei  oB  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  led  him  to  conceive  the  draoiiticeFUode  of  Adamastoc 
(ijuioib,  canto  s).  The  "  S.  Bento,"  the  beu  ship  o!  the  Sect, 
weaibend  [he  Cape  safely,  and  without  touching  at  UoalobuiiK, 
the  wamiDg-place  ol  ^ps  bound  fur  lodii,  tnchored  at  Cot  in 
September.  It  teem*  probable  that  the  idea  of  the  Lusiadt 
took  f  utthci  ihape  on  the  voyaee  out,  and  Ih«t  Camocnt  modified 
hit  plan;  canto*  j  and  4  were  alieady  wiiitcn,  but  liam  an 
hiiteiKU  he  now  made  it  a  mariiime  eisc.  Ihe  discoveiy  of 
India  became  the  main  thqne,  while  the  history  of  Portugal  wai 
istetlaced  with  it,  aitd  the  poem  ended  with  the  eipouaals 
ketwtcQ  Poruigal  and  the  ocean,  and  a  pn^hccy  of  the  Cutuie 
greatiMit  of  the  fatherland. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  Goa  boasted  100,000  [nhabittnta, 
and  with  its  magnificent  harbour  was  the  commerdal  capital  of 
the  west  of  Itldia-  The  first  viceroy  had  been  content  with  a  sea 
doDunlon,  but  the  great  Afionso  de  Albuquerque  saw  that  this 
was  not  enough  to  secun  the  supremacy  of  the  Portuguese; 


tecoffbdng  the  atiaicclc  vain*  U  Co*,  he  aeiied  it  and  mad*  it 
the  cwital  of  1  land  empire,  and  built  lortreises  in  every  important 

had  made  the  flag  of  Portugal  predominant,  but 
S  climate,  the  pleasures  and  the  plunder  of  Asia, 
tell  on  the  conciuFion.  Conuplion  was  lifc  from  ihe 
govenMi  downwards,  because  the  ruling  ambition  was  to  get 
rich  and  mtum  home,  and  Llic  hem  ol  one  day  was  a  pirate  the 
neat.  After  all,  it  wat  only  human  nature,  for  a  governorship 
lasted  but  three  years  and  Portugal  was  far  away,  to  the  saying 
want  round—"  They  are^  installed  the  £rst  year,  they  rob  the 
Bccood,  arul  then  pack  1^  in  the  third  to  sail  away."  Caxuoens 
was  well  m«ivtd  at  first,  owing  to  his  talents  and  bravery,  and 
he  found  the  life  clieap  and  meny,  but  having  left  his  country 

he  found  in  India  looa  diagutted  bim.    lie  compared  Goa  to 

His  tnl  military  service  in  the  East  took  place  in  November 
IJU,  when  be  went  with  a  force  led  by  the  viceroy  to  chastise  a 
petty  king  on  the  Malabar  coasL  The  expedition  only  lailcd 
two  or  three  monlha,  and  after  some  trivial  combats  it  relumed 
to  Coa.  In  February  of  the  fDlIowing  year  r.TT.n>T..  Kcom- 
panicd  the  viceroy's  ton.  D.  Feraando  de  Meoeies,  who  led  an 
armada  10  ihemoulhof  the  Red  Sea  and  thence  up  the  Arabian 
coast  to  snap  up  hostile  ratrchantmcn  and  suppress  piracy. 
Neat  tin  Beet  went  on  to  Ormua.  as  was  the  custom  with  these 
anriual  cruisea,  and  then  to  Baasora,  where  the  poet  helped  to 
make  some  valuable  priaea,  and  wrote  a  sonnet — it  was  ever, 
with  him,  "in  one  hand  the  sword,  la  the  other  the  pen'M 
Returmng  to  Goa  in  November  he  learnt  ol  the  deaths  of  Piioce 
John,  and  of  his  friend  and  pupil  the  young  D.  Antonio  de 
Xoioaba,  and  paid  bis  tiibuts  in  t,  feeling  sonnet  aikd  eclogue. 
In  Febma^  1555  he  bailed  on  another  pirate  hunt  and  spent 
six  weaiy  months  oS  Capp  Guardaful,  varied  by  a  visit  to 
Mombasa  and  by  further  work  on  his  epic,  and  only  got  back  10 
Goa  in  the  following  September.  His  caperlencea  arc'  recorded 
in  the  profound  and  sad  loth  Canson. 

Meanwhile  FranoKo  Bamto,  an  honourable  and  generous 
man,  had  becone govemor-genenl  of  Ipdia  m  the  June  of  ijjj, 
and,  bis  appoinlment  being  popular,  a  reign  ol  lestivitiei  began 
in  Golden  Goa  to  welcome  his  succesaioo,  in  the  (oune  of  which 
Camoens  produced  hii  Fiiodinui.  a  diamatiied  novel  written  in 
his  court  daya.  The  same  occasion  probably  gave  blilh  to  the 
Daparalti  ma  India  ("  Folliei  of  India  "),  and  unainly  to  th< 
SalyroJB  Tmatia  ("  Satire  of  the  Tourney  "),  which  confirmed 
the  poet's  reputation  as  a  saycr  of  sharp  things  and  gave  con- 
siderable umtaragB  to  those  whom  the  cap  fitted.  However,  II 
was  not  the  enmities  thus  aroused  but  military  duty  which 
compelled  him  to  quit  Goa  once  more  in  the  qiring  of  1  jj6.  He 
had  enlisted  In  liibon  for  five  years,  the  usual  teim,  and  ih 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  governor  he  tailed  for  Ihe 
Moluccas  in  April  and  there  fought  and  venl£ed  for  two  yean, 
though  nearly  all  is  guesiwDtk  at  this  period  of  his  life.  BC 
nppean  to  have  spent  the  lime  betweta  September  isj6  and 
February  issj  in  the  island  of  Te male,  where  he  wrote  Caiion 
6,  revealing  a  lUte  of  moral  depresskin  similar  to  that  at 
Camon  id,  and  he  perhaps  visited  Bands  andAmbdina-  In  the 
following  yesj  he  took  part  in  the  military  occupation  of  Macao, 
vbidtthe^  emperor  of  Giinahad  presented  to  the  Fotfugueaein 
letum  for  thor  destruction  of  a  pirate  Sect  which  had  besieged 
Canton.  The  poet's  five  years'  tena  of  tervice  was  now  over, 
and  he  remained  at  Macaq  many  months  waiting  for  a  ihip  to 
carry  him  bsdt  to  India.  He  had  made  some  profit  out  of  the 
Ucrff  Jfi  Viagem^  granted  by  the  governor  Barreto  ho  free  him 
from  the  poverty  In  which  he  habitually  lived,  and  he  spent  hi* 
money  royally.  At  the  same  lime  he  continued  bis  epic,  working 
in  Ihe  gmtto  which  ttiO  bcfn  his  name. 

All  seemed  to  be  going  smoothly  with  htm  until  suddenly  hb 
fortunes  took  a  serious  turn  lor  the  none.  As  the  result  of  an 
intrigue  the  captain  of  the  yearly  ship  from  China  to  India,  who 
acted  as  governor  of  Macao  during  his  stay  in  port.  Imprisoned 


CuDoens,  tnd  took  him  on  boud  with  ■  vieir  of  bringbK  him  (o 
T[U1  in  Icdil.  TlobiPibowevETrWii  wrecked  inOctobft  t^s<> 
tc  the  mouth  of  the  Uekoog  river,  uid  the  pod  had  to  tavc  hii 
life  vid  his  LuHadi  by  iwinunicg  to  abate,  and  though  be 
pmeivetl  the  six  or  leven  biisbed  cantos  of  Um  poem,  he  loct 
everything  else.  While  wandeilng  ibout  on  the  C^mbodiu 
nut  iwiltlng  [he  monsoon  and  t,  voKl  to  tike  him  to  UilAca. 
he  coDipoHd  those  nBlgiil£<xnt  ituzis  "  By  the  WiICTS  of 
Babylon,"  tilled  by  Lope  de  Vegi  "  Ibe  pearl  of  lU  poeUy," 
in  whidi  he  recalls  the  happy  days  ol  hia  youth,  si^  for  Jisbon 
(SLon)  and  his  love,  and  mourns  his  long  nik  from  borne.  He 
got  wmehow  to  Malacca,  and  after  a  short  tUy  there  readied 
Cos,  siill  as  prisoner,  in  June  r  jSi .  He  wm  jiiafgbtway  lodged 
in  gaol,  where  he  heaid  (or  the  fint  time  of  the  deilh  of  Cattiemia, 
and  he  poured  out  his  grief  in  the  great  aonaet,  Almti  Kmia 
Gaitil.  Theviceroy,  D.  ConstintiusdeBraganta,  hadtetenlly 
returned  bom  Jafanapitam,  bringing  as  pria  a  tooth  of  Buddha, 
and  Camoens  appriuched  him  ivilh  a  splendid  episUe  in  twenty 
octaves,  after  the  manner  of  Horace's  ode  to  Augustas.  II 
biled,  however,  to  hasten  the  omsidciation  of  his  case,  but  br 
September  the  Cotide  de  Redoodo,  a  good  friend,  came  into 
office  and  immediately  onjeitd  hia  release  From  prison.  His 
troubles  were  not  yet  at  an  end,  however.  Cor  one  Miguel 
Rodriguez  Coutinho,  a  well-known  soldier  aad  dtiaen  of  Goa 
who  lent  money  at  usurious  rates,  thouj^t  the  opportunity  a 
good  one  to  obtain  repaymeirt  of  a  debt,  and  had  Camoens 
lodged  ones  rture  in  90L  As  soon  as  he  ame  out  the  poet 
composed  a  burlesque  roundel  saiiridnB  Via  persecutor  usdtr  the 
nickname  of  Fub  Seccca  ("  dry  Ihreadj  "), 

Though  very  poor  he  now  led  as  easier,  even  a  pliaant  life 
lor  a  lime  He  was  able  to  an  his  iriends  D.  Vasco  de  Ataide, 
D.  FrandsCD  de  Abseida,  Heitor  da  Silveira,  Jolo  Lopci  LetUG 
and  Fnndscode  Mello,a]lmcnof  bmityand  note.  One  day  he 
invited  them  to  a  banipiel,  at  which,  mstead  of  the  usual  didioi, 
each  guest  was  served  with  a  set  of  winy  verses,  and  afler  these 
bad  been  riad  out  and  duff  had  gone  round,  the  food  came  and 
they  formed  a  merry  party.  The  poet  used  bis  Intereii  with  the 
vTnroy  to  recomiiKnd  to  him  the  naturalist  Garcia  da  Orta, 
whose  CoUoquia  on  the  simples  and  drugs  of  the  East,  the  first 
product  of  the  press  b  IncUi,  appeared  m  April  1563  with  an 
ode  by  Camoens.  His  fife  for  the  twxt  three  years  is  almoot  a 
blank,  but  we  know  that  he  was  hard  at  work  finishing  brs  ejuc, 
assisted  by  the  advice  of  the  historian  Diogo  do  Couio,  who 
became  its  commentator,  and  further  thai  the  new  viceroy,  his 
friend  D,  Antio  de  Nomnha,  nominated  him  to  a  i^veisfon  of 
the  factory  of  Chaul,  which,  liowever,  never  leil  into  powesiion. 
It  is  dear  from  his  writings  that  fourteen  years  in  the  East  had 
told  on  Camoeiif.  His  best  friends  were  dead  ot  scattered,  and 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  laudade.  His  lole  ambiiioo  was  to  go 
home  and  print  his  poem,  but  be  had  no  rmney  to  pay  his 
passage.    In   September  156;,  however,   Pedro  Batieto  was 

pauyfng  him  to  Sofala,  at  the  same  lime  lending  him  two  faunditd 
cruades.  It  was  tart  of  the  way  home,  so  Camoens  accepted, 
but  after  they  reached  Moiambique  Barreto  oJlcd  in  this  money, 
and  his  debtor,  bcin^  unable  to  pay,  was  detained  then  for  two 
whole  yean.  Hen  Diogo  do  Ccuto  found  bira  "  so  poor  that  he 
ate  at  the  coot  of  friends,  and  In  order  that  he  mi^t  embark  for 
the  K!ii(tIom  we  friends  (ollectcd  for  hhn  the  ctoihes  be  needed 
and  tome  gave  him  to  eat,  and  thu  winter  he  finished  perfecting 
the  Laiiad)  ti^x  the  press  and  wrote  much  In  a  book  he  was 
nuking,  which  he  called  Pantam  of  Litis  it  Catnoa,  a  book  of 
much  leaming,  doctrirre  and  phlloaophy,  which  was  stolen  from 
him."  Thanka  to  Couto  and  others,  Camoens  was  able  to 
liquidate  his  debt  and  set  sal!  \d  November  1  jig  in  the  "  Santa 
Cian,"  and  he  reached  Fonugal  on  the  7tb  of  Apd)  t57o,  after 
an  absence  of  seventeen  years. 

The  only  wealth  he  brought  with  him  from  India  was  the  MS. 
ofhisgieatpoeffi,!"  TaorcdilLiai  "in  the  words  of  Cervantes. 
*' ■        "         ■  ■ of  pest 


but  I  rigid  quarantiBe  ptenDed.  and  the  A^  bad  to  Be  aC 
Cascaes  until  the  iiniUry  aulhorilies  allowed  her  to  enter  the 
T^gua.  Camoens  was  w^comed  by  bis  mother,  irium  he  fonnd 
**  very  old  and  very  poor  " — liis  father  had  died  at  Goa  abcnt 
r55j — and  after  a  visit  to  Catbcrina'i  tomb,  wbldl  in^Hrod  the 
poignant  sonnet  3^7,  he  set  about  Obtaisinff  the  royal  Boenoe 
to  print  the  Lusiadi.  This  was  dated  Ih*  14th  td  SepteubiT 
I  !T  r  and  gave  him  a  ten  years'  copyright,  and  n  som  a*  the 
book  appeared  sone  friendly  and  ii^ucnlial  hand,  peihip*  D. 
Manoel  de  Portugal,  perhaps  D,  Fnudsca  de  An^  ior  whom 
he  had  rhymed  in  Ibie  happy  days  of  his  ynuih,  pieaented  the 
national  epic  to  Elng  Sebuiian.  Sborily  afterwitda,  on  the 
iSth  of  July  1571,  Ibe  king  iCave  tlw  poet  a  poishiei  nf  fifteen 
milirls  for  the  term  of  thr«  years,  as  a  reward  for  hfa  services 
in  India  and  for  bis  poem.  It  was  relatlveiy  a  ccmddBiBblfl  bud, 
seeing  that  he  had  no  great  militaiy  record,  and  It  sums  evni 
generous  vitea  we  remember  that  HageHan  had  only  lecEivcd 
twelve,  and  had  left  Portugal  beome  King  Uamel  would  not 
give  bim  a  sli^t  increase.  Many  hmctiooaiiei  with  fa»wflit 
bad  leas  to  live  on,  aiKi  Camoena^  subflisIaicB  waa  secure  lor  the 
time  being,  and  he  oould  afiord  an  attendant,  so  that  the  letcad 
of  the  ^ve  Antonio  may  veil  be  true.  Moreover,  he  wat  In  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fame  his  poem  brought  him.  FUlip  IL  is 
said  to  have  read  and  admired  It.  and  the  powerful  miniBter, 
Pedro  de  Alcacova  Camelro,  echoed  Che  geneml  ofunioa  when 
he  remarked  that  It  had  only  one  defect,  in  not  bsiag  ihon 
enougb  to  team  by  heart  or  long  enou^  to  have  tu  ending. 
Tribuiea  (ame  from  abroad  too.  Tasso  wmtc  and  sent  Cantocns 
a  sonnet  in  bis  praise,  Fernando  de  Heneia  cekbrated  him,  and 
the  year  tsSs  saw  the  pubbcalion  of  two  SpanUl  veniDDa,  one 
at  Alcall,  the  other  i(  Salamanca.  His  penuoa  kpKd  In  1575. 
but  on  the  md  of  August  it  was  renewed  for  a  further  tetra; 
owing,  however,  to  a  mistake  of  the  Inasuiy  officiab,  CasiocBi 
d  rew  nothing  for  about  a  yea  raiut  a  half  and  feu  into  dire  distresa. 
This  cipiains  the  story  of  Ruy  da  Camara,  who  had  engaged  him 
to  translate  the  penitential  psalms,  and  not  reeeivbig  the  vefsiaa, 
called  on  the  poet,  who  laid  'a  eicuse  that  he  h*d  no  spirit 
for  sudi  work  now  that  be  wanted  for  everything,  tod  that 
his  slave  had  asked  him  for  a  peony  lor  fuel  and  be  cookl  not 

On  the  «id  of  June  t  sjfl.  just  before  hii  start  loe  the  eipedlttoB 
to  Africa  which  cost  him  bis  life  and  Portugal  her  independency 
King  Sebaston  bad  renewed  the  poet's  pension  for  a  further 
period.  Thou^  Camoens  had  neither  the  health  nor  the  Hieani 
to  accompany  the  splcmlid  train  of  noblei  and  coulien  who 
followed  the  last  crusading  monarch  to  his  doom,  be  began  an 
epic  to  celebrate  the  enterprise,  but  burnt  It  when  he  heard  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Akarxr.  Instead,  he  mourned  the  death 
of  bis  toyal  benefactor  in  a  magnificent  sonnet,  and  in  Elegy  a. 
reproached  the  cowardly  snidicry  who  conttibuted  to  the  rouL 
On  the  jist  of  January  ijSo  (he  cardinal  king  Henry  died,  and, 
foresedng  the  Spanisb  invasion,  Camoens  wmte  in  March  to  fais 
old  friend  D.  FYanciscD  de  Abneida^"  All  win  see  that  I  so  lovrd 
my  country  that  I  was  content  not  only  todie  in  her  but  with  her-V 
A  great  plague  had  been  raging  in  Lisbon  since  (he  previbia  year, 
and  the  poet,  who  lay  ill  in  his  poor  cottage  in  the  na  de  Santa 
Anna,  depressed  by  the  calamltis  of  bis  country,  fell  a  victim 
to  it.  He  was  removed  to  a  hosfHtal  and  there  passed  away, 
unmarried  and  the  last  of  bis  line,  00  the  lOI^  of  June  rjSo. 
A  Carmelite,  Prn  Jost  Indlo,  attended  him  In  hia  last  moneatl 
and  received  the  only  recognitioB  Camorns  could  give,  his  oopjr 
of  the  riutadi.  Re  wrote  afterwards:  "What  more  grievous 
thing  than  to  see  so  greet  a  genius  thus  unfortunate.  I  saw  him 
die  in  a  hos|iitaI  In  Lisbon,  without  a  sheet  to  cover  him,  alia 
having  triumphed  in  the  East  Indies  and  sailed  jooo  leagiM* 
by  sea."  The  house  of  Vimioso  suppUed  the  winding-sheet,  and 
Camoens  was  buried  with  other  victims  of  tbeplagtiein  a  ammoD 
gnve  in  the  cemetery  of  Santa  Anna.  Yrara  later  D.  Contalo 
Coutinho  erected  in  the  diurch  of  that  Invocation  as  n>'liw»urjaii> 
slab  of  marble  with  an  inscription,  and  subsequently  eplmphs 
iddfd  by  oiher  admirers,  but  the  earthquake  of  tjss 


es  of  these  last  act*  ofbo 


Is  iBnu*  Invr  rilupptira),  Tht  AM  cenUWTr  el  the  poei'i 
da-Ui  ma  mmdc  Ihe  occu^  of  h  siEionAl  tpotimiAis,  uhI  oa  ihe 
Slh  oi  Jim  iBSo  aaae  loiliiiB,  pkiudy  bdirvcd  lo  be  hu,  war 
boiQB  ynlh  tksH  of  Vuca  da  Ganli  to  tits  mitxniiil  pantbctm, 
tbe  JanayvMSftt  B*tcts. 

llMi  mMteipi*c(  ol  CaiaMOt,  tbi  taiUJi,  k  tbc  t^  of  div 
eevecy.  It  ii  wiicini  in  beidecujiJibic  Wla*«  rma,  oid  is 
divided  hue  Mn  cuiio*  canninioi  in  tU  itciiluuu.  [UU|ii- 
mcu  ii  brIeSy  u  folRiwi.  After  ui  (Kudiuin  prapouig  Ihftub- 
ject,  Invoking  the  Tagui  mluei  ud  addn»mE  Kii><  SebeHinn, 
Vuco  di  Cuu'i  thipt  arc  ihawn  lailinj  up  the  Eut  AdiciTi 
coast.  OB  their  way  to  India.     At  a  counol  of  the  ^ods  the  fate 
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nd.  thi>  failina 

Bacdiui  Iiin  other  plots 

Lhem  at  Quiloa  and  Motnbuia  which  a 

re  foiled  b;  Venos. 

Lo  her  ippcaJ,  Jupiter  fonteUa 
thf  Poilii^ueM  in  the  Eiati  and  seadi  Mercury  to  direct  the 
voyagen  to  Melmdc,  where  they  are  hospilaUy  received  and  get 
a  pikit  10  Ktiide  them  to  India.  Ttie  local  luler  visits  the  Seel 
■nd  asks  Gam*  about  his  country  ud  its  hiitoty,  and  ia  reipcue 
the  latter  ^ve«  id  account  of  the  otigin  of  the  IcingdoiB  of 
Portugal,  ltd  kirtgs  atid  principal  adummenta,  nding  with  the 
iDcideita  of  the  voyage  out.  Ihla  recital  ocxupie)  (MIM  3, 
4  and  s,  and  indudea  some  of  the  moit  admired  and  mcflt  powei- 
fut  ciMlodei  in  the  poem,  e.j.  those  of  Ignea  de  Caitn,  King 
HaOoel'a  dieam  of  the  rivers  Gangei  and  jDdi3fl»  the  speech  of 
the  old  man  of  Bdem  and  the  apparition  of  Ad^jmutor  oS  the 
Ca^  of  Good  Hope.  Canlo6  describes  the  crosslngof  the  lndi4n 
OceanfromUclindeloCalicutindalreshhcetileaftcmpt  on  the 
paxt  of  Bacchus.  He  descends  to  Neptune's  palace,  and  at  a 
council  of  the  sea-gods  it  is  resolved  to  order  Aeolus  to  Ido^  the 
winds  against  the  Portuguese,  but  the  leoipest  ii  quelled  by  Venua 
and  her  nymphs  in  answer  to  Gonu's  pnyer,  and  the  momisg 
light  reveals  Ilie  Chats  of  India.  Juit  bcioie  the  stoim,  ocFun 
the  ihight  scene  in  which  Velloso  entertains  his  shipmates  with 
the  story  of  the  IVelve  oi  England,  another  of  the  famous 
epbodes.  Canto  7  is  taken  up  with  the  ^nival  B.t  Calicut,  a 
description  of  the  country  and  the  details  of  Gami's  reception 
by  the  raja.  The  ggvemor  of  the  dty  visits  the  fleet  and 
inquires  about  the  pictuies  on  their  banners,  whuTupon  Paulo 
da  Gama,  Vasco's  brother,  tdli  hira  of  tbe  deeds  of  the  early 
Portuguese  kin^  Hean<rtiUeBBCchus,notiobebauIked,appcacs 
to  a  priest  in  the  guise  of  Mahomet,  and  stirs  up  the  Moslems 
a^nst  the  Christiso  adventurers,  with  the  result  thai  Uie  rajn 
charges  Gama  with  being  1  leader  of  convicts  and  piralt 
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jt  he  has  new  snares  to  avoid  and  further  difficulti^ 
come  before  fie  is  finolTy  able  to  set  sail  on  the  return  voyage. 
Pitybg  their  toils,  Venus  determines  to  give  the  voyagers  repose 
and  pleasure  on  their  way  home,  and  directs  their  coui«  to  on 
enchanted  island,  which  is  described  in  canio  9,  in  tbe  longest 
and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  episode  in  the  poemr  On  larxding 
they  ore  received  by  the  goddess  and  her  nymphs,  and  gcneraj 
joy  ensues,  heightened  by  banquets  and  amorous  pby.  In  a 
prophetic  song,  the  siren  tells  of  the  eiploits  ol  the  Ponugucse 
viceroys,  governors  and  captains  in  India  udiQ  the  time  of 
O.  John  de  Castro,  after  which  Tethyj  ascends  a  mountain  with 
Gama,  shows  him  the  spheres  sfter'the  system  of  Ptolemy  and 
the  ^be  of  Alia  and  Africa,  and  describes  the  Indian  life  of 
St  Thomas  the  sposlle.  Finally  the  itivif^tots  quit  the  island 
and  reach  I,isbon,  and  an  epilogue  contains  o  patriotic  eihorta- 
tion  to  King  Sebastian  am' 
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of  idviiiliy  lite  the  "  Spuibh  Capthrity  "  and  the  Kapdenk 
iavasioB.  Even  now  It  fonna  a  powerful  bond  bemeeo  the 
.mother-country  and  her  patenlially  mighty  daughier'natien 
acroM  the  Atlantic,  the  United  States  of  BiviL  Ihc  men  of 
the  Renaissance  saw  nothing  incratgruoDs  la  that  miituie  of 
paganism  and  Christianity  which  is  found  bi  the  Liaiadi  aa  in 
Ariosto,  though  some  modem  critics,  lilie  Voltaire,  consider  it  ■ 
gnve  a^tic  defect  in  the  poem.  The  fact  that  tile  LutiadM 
is  written  io  a  little-known  language,  and  its  intentety  national 
and  almost  eiduavely  hisloiical  charactei,  usdoubtedJy  mHitate 
against  >  right  estimate  of  its  value,  now  that  Portugi],  once  a 
world  power,  b43  long  ceased  to  hold  the  East  in  fea  or  to  guide 
the  destinies  of  Europe.  But  though  political  <ihangts  may  and 
do  react  on  literary  appieciations,  the  Luiieds  remains  none 
the  te«  a  great  poeni,  breatbiog  the  purest  leUgiauil  Icrvoui, 
love  ol  country  and  spirit  ol  chivalry,  with  s)dqidid  imaginatin 
and  descriptive  jnusagiB  f uU  ol  tbe  truest  and  deepeat  poili>. 
The  strnctute  is  Viigilian,  but  the  whole  Conception  is  t^ 
author's  own,  while  the  style  is  hatuia]  and  noble,  tbe  dictim 
neatly  always  correct  and  degant,  and  the  vase,  la  «  ml*, 
sonorous  and  full  of  harmony. 

In  addition  lohist^ic,  CamoeDs  mole  sonnets, -calocai,  odes, 
seituies,  ecloguea.elegics,Dctav<n,  roundela,  letter*  and  cunedjee. 
Ihe  roundels  include  tartu,  wuUi,  ttilat,  icMiffUj  (rwss, 
faitmali  and  aidtckas.  In  the  opinion  ol  many  con^tenl 
judges  Camocns.only  attains  his  true  stature  in  hla  lyrica;  and 
a  Bolie  of  his  sonnets,  two  or  three  of  the  """*™j  eclogues  and 
elegies,  and  the  Babylonian  roundeli  will  bear  comparison  with 
any  compoailiOnof  tbe  same  kind  that  other  literatures  cu  show. 
R^iring  to  the  liuiadt,  A.  von  Humboldt  calls  Camoens  a 
"  great  maritime  painter,"  but  in  his  best  lyrics  he  is  a  thinker 
as  well  as  a  poet,  and  when  free  from  tbe  trammels  of  the  qiic 
and  inherited  nspect  for  classical  traditions,  be  reveals  *  person- 
ality BO  virilt  and  deep,  s  philosophy  to  broad  and  human,  a 
vision  so  wide,  and  a  form  and  style  so  nearly  perfect,  as  not  only 
to  make  him  the  f  oremoct  of  Peninsular  banls  but  to  entitle  him 
to  a  place  in  that  small  company  of  universal  poets  of  (be  Gnt 

The  oldest  and  most  authentic  portrait  of  Canwcnt  appeared 
in  1614  with  his  life,  hy  Manoel  Severim  de  Faria.  It  Es  a  k!t»t 
and  ihows  Che  poet  in  aimour  wearing  a  laurel  down;  his  right 
band  holds  a  pen,  his  left  jests  on  a  copy  of  the  Lmiadi,  while  a 
sbieldabovcshowsthciBmDyajms,adragon rising  from  between 
rodcs-  The  likeness  exhibits  a  Gothic  or  tnrthem  type,  and  the 
tradition  of  his  red  beard  and  blue  eyes  confirms  it.  Eirccpt  for 
an  ode,  sonnefand  elegy,  all  Camoens's  lyrics  were  putjisbed 
posthumously. 


n  and  most  critical  bngrspbies 
CtmSrt.  ffoni  i  Viit  [Opono, 
<1  it  CHhId  Littn  (Padeifacini. 
'  tbe  complet*  wevhs  i» 
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are  thoee  of  Dr  Theophilo  Bisga.  Ctm 
1907),  and  ol  t>r  Wilbttni  Stank,  Lmii  it 

189W.  while  the  Boit  laiiiAtctoiT  ediiiiia  of 

due  to  the  Visconde  de  Juromanha  (o  vols»  LMn 
tbouah  It  contains  some  tpurinis  matter,  wbile  rejcctiiw  witboit 
RMKTnaaon  nany  of  the  tndittoiii  accepted  by  Junmeiiha  in  hi. 
nie  of  the  pack,  Stoiek  auheiiiJeii  od  kit  own  icoount,  and  Biaa 
runt  be  pRfcncd  to  Um.  Two  volanca  of  lanaeeigiB  ik  SOrf* 
Dtecumaria  BftHatntlHa  Ptttupiit  Cl4aid  ij)  an  entliely  dcyoted 
10  Camoeni  and  Ckmonlana,  the  tcc«id  of  them  dealing  fully  with 
the  teicpnterafy  eelebeatiooa  Among  moden  Portugiitst  studle* 
of  the  national  epic  Iba  mort  inpoRaai  an  pcrtape  CnMn  r  • 
Jiiunnfa  m  Ptrtml.  by  Olhujn  Maitla»  and  CBiiiliin*  Swtt- 
nnu  ATiuEgaat.by  ft-T.Brua(<^wU,iavl).  The  Iatl«  vokuae 
conobs  eselut  l^T^rmatioD^  tiMvark.^  editions  ofTamoena. 
with  an  account  of  the  teits  and  leuiaika  on  his  plagiarists.  Very 
few  poets  have  been  lO  often  translated,  and  a  liit  and  estimate  <iil 
Ihs  Enilidi  tmulalioni  of  the  Laiiadi  iiDoi  the  line  ofSb-  Rkhard 
Faasliawe  (i6sj]  downwanli.  will  be  found  In  Sit  Rjcliaid  Buitoa'i 
EuUfca   ■  ~     ■        ■       •■  •        -■-•■'■ 
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vdIl,  Lcndon.  ItSo)  and  the 
Cykb  (ssuietii  canaona,  odes  and  Kiiiiiesi  1  volt,  lijndon. 
lM«),an3l5tavtrsioilofantheni:nonn>rk.inMS,  Tbeiccurate 
and  readable  version  of  the  epic  by  Mr  J.  J.  Aubertin.  with  the 
^irhigiieae  teict  oppoelte,  has  gone  tKrongb  two  editions  (sod  ed., 
1  TOli_  Loadoo.  lUs).  and  there  it  a  venian  of  a^iHtv  of  the 
lanneta,  w:eoni|Hnied  by  tbe  Portuguese  teat,  by  tl: 
(London,  i&SiJ. 
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CtHORHA,  >  Kcrel  todtty  of  N^dcs  uaodited  wlib  robbor, 
btactnuB  Bod  murder.  The  ori^  of  the  nime  ii  doubtful. 
Pnibiblr  both  the  void  uid  lbs  ucodatioa  were  iDtmductd 
into  Naples  by  SpanludB,  There  il  I  Spuulh  word  caaumi 
(■  quamj),  lad  limilsi  »della  Bcem  to  hive  exbtcd  in  Spu'D 
kinc  before  tbe  anKannce  o(  the  CaEDOTra  la  Styia.  It  ns 
b  iSio  that  Ibe  wciely  fint  became  publldy  knova.  It  wu 
piimuily  lotlsl,  not  pojitical.  sad  origiiuted  in  the  Napoliun 
priuns  then  filled  with  the  vktims  of  BourtHm  mbmle  and 
appRulon,  ila  fint  purpoK  bciog  the  pntectiim  of  pHMnert. 
In  oi  about  iSjo  tbe  Camoira  waa  curled  Into  tbe  iHy  by 
priunen  who  bid  served  tbeir  tcnm.  The  members  mtkcd 
the  tIRcti  In  gangs.  Tltey  had  special  mstbods  of  communis  t- 
iltg  wilh  each  other.  They  mewed  like  caU  at  the  appmch  of 
the  patrol,  and  crowed  like  cocks  when  a  likely  victim  approached. 
A  long  sigh  gave  warning  that  the  biter  was  not  alone,  a  snccK 
■mint  he  was  not  "  worth  powder  and  shot,"  and  lo  oD.  The 
•odely  npldly  extended  its  power,  and  its  operations  included 
tmuggling  and  blackinail  of  all  kinds  in  addition  lo  ordinary 
lotd-iobbeiiea.  Ila  influence  grew  lo  be  considerable.  Princes 
wete  in  leaguB  with  and  aliated  the  prefita  of  the  smngglen: 
italesmni  and  dignluria  of  tbt  dtmch,  lU  daBes  In  fad,  were 
involved  In  the  aodcty^  misdecdi.  From  brotbA  the  Camam 
drew  bilge  fee*,  and  II  maintained  illegai  lotlery  oSccs.  Tie 
fenetal  diioider  of  Napha  ma  m  great  and  Ihe  policy  so  badly 
orfiniKd  thai  merchanu  were  fpad  to  engage  Ihe  Canom  to 
auperfnlend  [be  loading  and  untoadiDg  of  merchandiiE.  Being 
non-poHCkal,  the  govonment  did  not  interfere  with  the  society, 
indeed  its  raerabera  were  takeji  into  tbe  police  service  and  the 
Camonn  sometimei  detected  ctima  which  baffled  the  aq  thoriiiei. 
After  1848  the  society  became  polititnl.  la  iWo,  when  (he 
constilutian  was  granted  by  Frandi  11,,  the  coMfrriili  then  in 
gaol  were  llberaied  In  great  anmbera.  Tbe  aasodation  became 
all-powerfnl  at  ileitiona,  and  general  dbordef  reigned  litl  1861. 
ThercaftR  severe  repressive  meaautej  were  taken  10  cnrtaJI  its 
power.  In  Stptembei  1877  there  was  a  determined  effort  to 
eitermlnate  It:  fifty-Kvea  ot  tbe  most  notortDos  camonisti 
being  simultaneouily  armted  In  the  market-place.  Tbongh 
mncb  of  its  power  has  gbne,  the  Camona  ha)  lemained  vigomus. 
It  bas  gn)*n  upwards,  and  hIgUy-phiced  and  wiU-known  (amor- 
riiti  have  entered  munidpd  administntiDni  and  politicai  life. 
In  1900  revdations  as  to  the  Camorra's  power  wexe  made  in 
tbe  counc  of  a  libel  suit,  and  these  led  to  tbe  disaolution  of  the 
Naples  municipality  and  the  appointment  of  a  njyal  comrats- 
lioner.  A  goremment  Inquiry  aba  took  place.  As  the  result 
of  this  investigation  the  Honett  Government  League  was 
formed,  which  succeeded  in  jgoi  in  entirely  defeating  the 
Camorra  candidates  at  the  municipal  declion*. 

The  Camoira  was  divided  into  cJassei.  There  were  Ihe  "  iwdl 
molBmen,"  the  camorristi  who  dressed  faojlleady  and  mixed 
with  and  levied  fines  on  people  of  highest  rank.  Most  of  these 
were  well  connected.  There  were  the  lower  order  of  blackmailers 
who  preyed  on  ibopkcepcrs,  boalmen,  &c.i  and  there  were 
political  and  mnrdeifag  camorriiti.  The  ranks  of  the  (odely 
were  largely  recruited  from  the  prisons.  A  youth  had  to  serve 
lor  one  year  an  apprenticeship  so  id  speak  lo  a  fully  admitled 
camoriista  when  he  was  lometiiaea  called  picciallo  i'  knan,  and 
aflet  giviiig  proof  of  courage  and  leal  became  a  piaiMIe  ii 
litrm,  one,  that  is,  of  the  lowest  grade  of  memben.  In  some 
localities  be  was  ihen  called  Unama.  Tie  initiatory  ceremony 
for  full  memberabip  is  now  a  mock  duej  in  which  the  arm  akinc 
is  wounded.  Ill  ocly  time*  InilialioD  wax  more  severe.  Tbe 
camonisti  stood  roond  a  coin  laid  on  the  ground,  and  at  a  dgnal 
all  stooped  to  thrust  at  it  with  their  knives  while  Ibe  novice  had 
at  Ihe  same  tinK  to  pick  the  coin  up,  with  ihc  result  that  bis  band 
was  generally  pAeroed  through  In  several  places.  The  noviciate 
u  plccielle  di  iiarm  lasted  three  yean,  during  which  the  lad  had 
to  work  lot  Che  camorn'sta  who  had  been  assigned  to  him  as 
inaMer.  After  loiliallon  there  was  a  ceremony  of  leeeplion. 
The  caraorristl  stood  round  a  table  on  which  were  a  dagger, 
■  loaded  pistol,  a  glass  of  water  or  wine  supposed  10  be  pcusoned 
tod  a  lancet.    Hie  pkcitOa  wu  broughi  in  and  one  of  his  vdna 
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Opened,  Dinitng  bii  hud  hi  Us  owb  Uiod,  h(  Md  It  «M  W 
the  caraorristi  and  swore  to  keep  the  society's  aecnts  and  obey 
orders.  Then  be  had  10  stick  the  dag^Rr  into  the  table,  cock  the 
pistol,  and  bold  the  ^ass  to  his  nnuth  lo  show  his  rcadiam  (o 
die  for  the  society.  His  master  now  hado  him  kned  before  the 
dagger,  placed  his  tight  band  on  tb*  lad's  bead  while  Mib  the 
left  he  fired  off  Ihe  pistol  into  the  air  and  smashed  the  podson- 
glass.  He  then  drew  tbe  dagger  from  the  table  and  proenled 
it  to  the  new  comrade  and  emixaced  him,  aa  did  all  the  otbeia. 
The  Camorra  was-  divided  into  c«ilre*,  each  under  a  diitf. 
There  were  twelve  at  Napjra.  The  society  seems  at  one  tiat 
to  have  always  had  a  si]|»eme  diief.  The  last  kiwwn  wu 
Anlello  Ansiello,  who  finally  disappeared  and  wu  never  arrested. 
The  chief  of  every  centre  was  elected  by  the  members  rfiu  All 
tbe  earnings  of  the  centre  wen  paid  lo  and  then  distributed  by 
him.  The  camorristi  employ  a  whde  vocabulary  of  ant  tennt. 
Thdt  chief  is  maris  or  tlimsto,"  air  DiBstef."  Wbeoamembo' 
meets  him  be  sahiles  with  the  pbraae  tfufs,  lofftc  oiniteP 
("Master,  do  yuu  want  anything?").  Tie  memben  are 
addressed  limply  as  it. 
See  Moonier,  Id  Camom  tFIorencc,  1861) ;  Umilu 
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CAKP(trom  Lat.  ean^,  fictd),  a  term  used  more  particularly 
in  a  military  sense,  but  also  generally  for  a  temporarily  organized 
[Jace  of  food  and  shelter  in  open  country,  aa  opposed  to  ordinary 
houdng  (tee  Cmi?ins-oijt).  Tie  shcllcr  of  troops  in  the 
field  ha)  always  been  of  Ihe  greatest  importance  to  their  well- 
being,  and  from  the  earliest  times  tents  and  other  temporary 
shelters  have  been^employed  as  much  as  passible  when  it  is  not 
feasible  or  advisable  In  quarter  Ihe  troops  in  bariacks  or  In 
houses.  The  applied  sense  of  Ihe  word  "  camp  "  as  a  militaiy 
post  of  any  kind  comea  from  the  practice  which  prrvnikd  in  ihe 
Roman  army  of  fortifying  every  encampment.  In  modem 
warfare  the  word  Is  used  In  two  ways.  In  Ihe  wider  seme, 
"  camp  "  is  opposed  to  "  bfllets,""  can tonments  "  or"  quarters," 
in  which  tbe  troops  are  scattered  amongst  Ihe  house*  oI  towra 
or  villages  for  food  snd  shelter.  In  a  purely  mHItary  camp  the 
soldiers  live  and  sleep  in  an  area  of  open  ground  allot  led  for  their 
sole  use.  Tlcy  are  Ibus  kept  In  a  state  of  concentration  and 
readinos  for  immediate  action,  and  are  under  better  disdfJinaTy 
coutrol  than  when  in  quarters,  but  they  suffer  more  from  the 
■  from  the  want  of  comfort  and  warmth.    In  the 
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the  only  shelter  Is  that  afforded 
oy  improvisea  screens,  arc,  or  at  most  small  trnttt  i'aJrri  carried 
In  sections  by  the  men  themselves.  The  weight  ot  large  r^ula- 
Ijon  tents  and  the  consequent  Increase  iu  the  Dumber  of  boises 
and  vebicirs  in  the  iranspoit  service  are,  however,  disadvantage* 
so  grave  that  the  employment  of  canvas  camps  in  European 
warfare  Is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  If  tbe  military  situation 
permits,  all  troops  art  put  Into  quarters,  only  the  outpost  tioopa 
bivouacking.    Tlds  course  was  pursued  by  the  German  Gdd 

Circumstances  may  of  course  require  occasionally  a  whije 

not  to  be  depended  upon,  tents  must  be  provided,  for  no  troops 
can  endure  many  successive  nights  in  bivouac,  eiicept  In  summer, 
without  serious  deHimenl  to  their  efficiency,  tn  a  war  on  the 
Russo-Geinun  frontier,  for  Instance,  especially  il  operations 
were  carried  out  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  tents  would  be 
absolulely  essential  at  whatever  cost  of  transport.  In  this 
connexion  it  may  be  said  that  a  good  railway  system  obviates 
many  of  Ihe  disadvantages  attending  Ihe  use  of  tenia.  For 
training  purposes  In  peace  time,  Aandiii/  cemfi  arc  formed. 
These  may  be  considered  simply  as  temporary  barrack).  An 
mlrtHclud  camp  is  an  are*  of  gnmnd  occupied  by,  or  suitable 
for,  the  camps  o(  Urge  bodies  ol  troops,  and  protected  by 
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Omz  aftdai  as>,  huv  pupate,  JtC.  Thui  they  imduda  undiir  it 
vuHHis  disiigiiu  lUngi.  W<  nuy  ilbtinguUli  U)  Romui 
"camps"  Ifvfra]  of  thrtc kinds,  lir^pennancntlorueic^HJUtU 
pcrmaDfnt  foil*  (bath  luuaJly  built  of  ilonc}  ind  Umporwy 
culhen  cacampmenis  (m  RoHU<  Aruv);  (i>  PR-Bonun; 
■nd  (jj  Ful-Riiniu  cinifa,  such  u  kcui  ob  insny  Engli&li 
hiUiopt.  We  know  Imt  loo  JitUs  lo  be  *ble  to  astijn  Ume  to 
tbcic  tpKJil  periods.  Olm  we  cu  wjr  dd  .-non  Uud  that  the 
"  cunp  "  is  ml  RomuL  But  m  know  thu  nclmuns  foftirwd 
mih  eitihca  wills  weK  thnum  up  as  early  u  Ibe  Bnmie  Age 
■od  pnbibly  eailici  suU,  and  that  they  ccntinufd  lo  be  built 
down  lo  Nonnan  timet.  TheM  cowisted  of  hilUops  or  cliS- 
imnxHitoiia  at  otbn  uitahl*  poiitioD^  loiti&ed  Hith  one  or 
men  lines  a{  eaithm  nmpaitt  »ith  dltcho.  olten  ittainin( 

Eomein  firitwith  the  Noimans.    ThciiaiaUri  or  earthen  mounds 
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[»  also  used  figuratively,  especially  in  polilics.  of  any  continuous 
opc»tionsainicdatadcBiulcabjccI,aiIhe"  Fhin  of  Campaiga  " 
in  Ireland  duiing  i3S6-i&S;.  The  Kord  ia  derived  Iidid  the  Latin 
Coim^au,  Iheplainlyiugiouth-wat  of  lheTiber,c.f.Italian,  Id 
Cumpapia  di  Rime,  from  which  came  tv.v  French  farms:  (i) 
Ckampiitnt,  the  lume  given  lo  the  level  province  of  Ihal  oamt, 
and  hence  the  English  "  champaign.'^alcvel  tract  of  country  free 
tnm  wood!  and  hlllt;  and  {t)  CamfiapUj  and  the  ^"E''*>i 
"  campaign  '*  with  the  restricted  military  meaning. 

CAM  PAN,  JEANNE  LOUISE  HENRIETTS  (i7Si-iS]>), 
French  educator,  the  companion  of  Maiic  Antomette,  was  bora 
at  Paris  in  ijii.  Her  father,  whose  name  was  Cenal,  was  first 
clerk  in  the  foreign  oflice,  and,  although  wiihoui  foilune,  placed 
hei  in  the  most  tuJlivaied  society.  At  the  age  of  filicen  she  could 
speak  English  and  Italian,  and  had  gained  so  high  a  reputation 

daughters  oi  Louis  XV.  Atcourtshewasa  general  favourite,  and 
when  she  bestowed  her  hand  upon  NL  Campan,  son  of  the 
secretary  of  Ihe  royal  cabinet,  the  king  gave  her  an  annuity  of 
50DO  Uvrer  a£  dowry.  She  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  first 
lady  of  the  bedchamber  by  Klaiic  Antoinette ;  and  she  continued 
to  be  her  faithful  alteDdani  rill  she  was  forcilily  sepaialcd  from 
her  at  ihe  sacking  of  the  Tuilciics  on  the  aath  of  June  1)111, 
Madame  Campan  survived  the  dangers  cd  the  Tetror,  but  after 
(he  gth  Tlicrmidor  hading  hcrscll  almost  penniless,  and  being 
thrown  on  her  own  resources  by  the  illness  of  her  husband,  she 
bravely  determined  lo  support  herself  by  establishing  a  school  at 
St  Germain.  Tlie  institution  prttspered,  and  was  patronized  by 
Honensc  de  Bcauhamais,  whose  influence  led  to  the  appointment 
of  Madame  Campan  as  superintendent  of  the  academy  founded 
by  Napoleon  at  Ecoucn  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  and 
bjleis  t>E  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  This  post  she  held 
liU  it  was  abolished  al  the  restoration  of  Ihe  Bourbons,  when  she 
lelircd  10  Mules,  where  she  spent  Ihe  rest  of  her  life  amid  the 
kind  altenriODS  of  aSecIionate  friends,  but  uddencd  by  tbe  loss 

conneilDn  with  the  Booapartes.  She  died  in  1811,  leaving  valu- 
sble  Ulnmra  sur  la  tit  frio**  it  Uarie  AnUiincUt.  luMi  it 
isintHiisUaHicdiiUskiiliniguaKiiklrtpasdiLaiiiXIV.-XV. 
(Paris,  iSij);  a  treatise  Dt  I'SdiuaHai  da  Ftmmtt:  and  one  or 
two  (man  didactic  works,  written  in  a  clear  and  natural  style. 
The  mott  noteworthy  Ihing  in  her  educational  system,  and  IhaC 
whidi  ei^Mdally  recommended  it  to  Napoleon,  was  Ihe  place 
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years  of  age  he  had  mastered  nearly  aU  ihe  Latin  authoi)  pn 
seated  to  him.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he^lered  tbe  order  <  ' 
Domicicani,  altiacled  partly  by  reading  the  lives  ef  Albertu 
UagBius  and  Aquinas,  partly  by  hit  love  of  learning.  He  took 
course  in  phUoiophy  in  the  convent  at  MocgentiainMtuuo,  an 
in  theokigyatCoacniB.  OiMOnlcnted  with  thisnarrowcounei 
study,  he  happened  to  read  the  Dc  Rervm  Naiura-oi  Bcraardin 
Telcsio,  and  was  delighted  with  iu  lieedom  ol  speech  and  i1 
appeal  lo  nature  rather  than  to  aultioiily.  His  lirst  worli  i 
pbiloaophy  (he  was  already  the  author  of  numerous  poems}  was 
deleoceof  Telesio.i'AiJaiijuUasnuiiuiJdweiulrala  (1501).  U 
attacks  upon  established  authority  havijig  bioiighl  him  ini 
disfavour  with  tbe  clergy,  ha  left  Itiaples, 


For  I 


leledai 


dncst  of  his  teaching 


returned  to  Stilo  ij: 


lisS.    In  tl 


rveiywherc  . 
he  was  strictly  orthodox,  and 
of  the  pope's  Ieiiq>oral  power. 
r  he  was 


free  Naples  from  Spanish  tyrai 

declares  thai  the  expressions  used  by  CampaneUa  were  wrongly 

inlerpretcd  as  revolutionary,    he  lemaintd  (or  tnenty-Mvcn 

sonnets,  and  pn^iared  a  mies  of  works,  forming  a  complcu: 
system  of  philosophy.  During  the  litter  yean  of  his  confinement 
he  was  kept  in  the  castle  of  Sant'  Elmo,  and  allowed  considerable 
liberty.  Though,cven then.hisguiliseemstohaveboenregarded 
as  doubtful,  he  waa  looked  upon  aa  dangemus,  and  it  was  thought 
better  to  restrain  him.  At  tost.  In  1616,  he  was  nominally  aet  at 
liberty;  (or  seme  three  years  he  was  detained  in  the  chamber;  of 
the  Inquitition,  but  in  i6ig  be  was  free.  He  was  well  treated  at 
Rome  by  the  pope,  but  on  Ihe  ouibnak  ef  a  aew  conspiracy 
headed  by  his  pupil,  TammaiD  Fignatelli,  he  was  pemaded  to  go 
to  Paris  (i6ji),  where  he  was  received  with  marled  favour  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  spent  b 
preparing  a  complete  editioii  of  his  works^  but  ntdy  the  first 


blished.    He  died  en  the  ii 


In  philosophy.  Campanula  was,  like  Giordano  Druno  i9-B-). 
a  follower  of  Nicolas  of  Cusa  and  Telcsio.  He  stands,  thentoe. 
In  Ihe  uncertain  half-light  which  preceded  the  dawn  of  modem 
philosophy.  The  sletiUly  o(  scbolajtic  Atiitotelianiim,  aa  he 
undcrstooti  it,  drove  him  to  the  sludy  of  man  and  nature, 
though  be  was  never  entirely  tree  fiain  the  medieval  spirit. 
Devoutly  aci;epriii^  the  authority  of  Faith  in  the  region  of 
theology,  he  con^dered  philosophy  as  based  on  perception. 
Hie  prime  fact  in  philosophy  m-as  10  him,  as  to  Augustine  and 
Descartes,  the  certainly  of  Individual  CDitsciausness.  To  this 
consciousness  he  assigned  a  threefold  content,  power,  wlO  and 
knowledge.  It  is  of  the  present  only,  of  tlungs  not  as  they  are, 
bul  merely  as  they  seem.  The  fact  that  II  contains  the  Idea  of 
Cod  is  (he  one,  and  a  sufficient,  proof  of  the  divine  eiistence. 

Cod  is  therefore  a  unity,  possessing,  in  Ihe  perfect  degree, 
those  atuibutes  of  power,  will  and  knowledge  which  humanity 
possesses  only  In  part  Furlhcrmore,  since  community  of  action 
presupposes  bomogeneily.  It  follows  (hat  the  world'anil  all  its 
parts  have  a  spiritual  nature.  The  emotions  of  love  and  hat* 
are  ui  everything  TTm  more  remote  from  God,  the  greater  the 
degree  of  Impcrfcclion  fi'.e.  Ket-hiini)  in  things.  Of  tmpericcl 
things,  Ihe  hi^iest  are  angels  and  human  bebigs,  who  by  virtue 
of  the  possession  of  reason  arc  akin  to  the  Divine  and  superior  lo 
Ihe  lower  creation.  Neit  comes  the  malhemalreal  world  of 
■pace,  then  Ihe  corporeal  worid.  and  finally  Ihe  empirical  worid 
with  its  fimltalioiii  ot  ipace  uid  time.    Tbe  impulse  of  aclf- 
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prcKTvattan  in  lutuR  h  Ihe  lowQt  farm  of  nli^n^  mbove  Ihti 
CDn]nBniinA]RUgian;iDdfi[u]ly  rational  religion,  the  pcrfmlioi 
ol  which  coiuittB  ia  perlecl  knowledge,  puie  voLitloQ  and  love 
and  i>  uniOQ  vlth  Cod.  ReUgion  is,  IheiefoK,  not  pditicti  ii 
origin;  it  ii  an  inherent  part  of  existence-  The  church  a 
fuperioT  to  the  fltitle,  and,  therefoie,  all  temponl  goveninieai 
^lould  be  in  sabjection  to  Ihe  pope  as  the  lepcescntativi 
of  God. 
In  natural  philoKiphy  CanqMneUa,  cloady  following  Teleiio 

cold  as  the  fundamental  prindfjes  by  the  strife  of  which  all  life 
is  eiplaincd.  In  political  philosophy  (Ihe  Cirilai  Sdii)  hi 
sketches  an  ideal  communisni.  obviously  dcri^fl  from  thi 
PUtonic,  based  on  community  uf  wives  and  pioperty  with  stale 
control  of  popuUtion  and  univewal  mSlfiaiy  training.  In  every 
detail  of  life  the  citizen  is  to  be  underauthoiily,  and  the  authority 
of  the  adininiitrBlon  is  to  be  based  on  the  degree  of  iLnowIe ' 
possessed  by  eidb.  ThcsUlers,  Iheretote,  an  itliliciBl  organ 
tor  Ihe  ptomolioB  of  individual  and  rollcctive  good.   In  conti 

pnctieal  detail.  On  the  view  taken  as  to  his  alleged  complir 
in  the  conspiracy  of  15DI)  deprnds  the  veied  question  as 
whether  this  system  wax  a  philosophic  dream,  ot  a  seri 
attempt  lo  sketch  a  conslilulion  for  Naples  in  the  event  of  her 
becoming  a  ficc  city.  The  Df  Mmaithia  Hiipmica  cant; 
an  able  account  of  contemporary  politics  especially  Spanish. 
Thus  Campanella.  tliou^  neither  an  original  nor  a  system 

empirical  science,  ind  on  Ihe  oilier  of  Descartes  and  Spin< 
Yel  his  fondness  fat  Ihe  tnli'lhesis  ol  Being  and  Not-bring 
(Em  and  ffsn-nii)  shows  that  he  had  not  shaken  off  Ibe  spin'     ' 
■cholastlc  thought. 

~      "  n  worfa  tee  Quflif-Echard,  append! 

"I'lSwl^Th^t 
impDnanl  an  De  «■■■  Rrnin  (i6»);  lUaUt  pkiUitfkiat  ri 
{iil^cu  MrUi  IV.  (with  Cmui  Stlili  (1613);  XUninw  In 
^lalBj    fl«JI);    Pkila,.    raliBiaU,   (lejj);    rfita.,    •afKrisfii 
■Hdipjt.  <l6]7);  D*  Mnarikie  HbfaxUa  (l«40).     For  hit  life, 
Cypiiaoo  (above):  M.  RaldJKhini,  Vila  •  fin:  ii  Ttmrnau  C...- 
pancUa  (Nt|^,  i8v>-i8».  i^T-i?!?).  pom.  Ktni, LiUiri iiuMi 
ncnli  di  t!  C.   [iSSl];  ami  a»cial1y  L.  Amabtle,   Fn  T.   Cam- 
^Kl/a  (3  v<d>.,  NapVi.  iSBl),     FoiIiiiplinaiaphyH.Riner,  Ffiilfty 
of  Pkilai.:  M.  Catritre.  Fliiiat.  WilUnukamvwf  i.  Kr/ormaimi. 
Miil.  pp.  Ma-6a§;  C.  Dimlt.  Th.  Uanntl  CamtmnOa  (Paris,  1841): 
Chr.  Sigwan.  KUini  Srhrifia>.  i.  12s  •rq.:  and  hiiioriet  of  phlb- 
■ophy.     For  hit  polijical   philotophy.  A.   Calenda,   Fra    Timmi 
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by  J.  G.  Orclll;  the  a 
J,  A.  Symonds  (1S7B) 
«rt.,cot.  1446(1904). 

CABPAHIA,  a  teiritoiiil  division  Of  luly.  The  modem 
district  (II.  below)  h  al  much  greater  eilent  than  that  known 
by  the  tumc  In  ancient  times. 

I.  Campani  was  the  name  used  by  the  Romans  to  denote  tht 
inbabilanu  first  of  the  town  of  Capua  and  the  district  subject  to 
it,  and  then  after  Its  destruction  in  the  Hannibalic  war  (211  B.C.], 
to  describe  the  inhabiUnli  of  the  Campanian  plain  generally. 
Hie  name,  however,  is  pre-Roman  and  appears  with  Oscan 
Ictminalions  on  coins  of  the  early  4lh  (or  late  jth)  century  B.C. 
(R,  S.  Conway,  IlalU  DialaU,  p.  14}),  which  were  certainly 
struck  lor  or  by  the  Simnite  conquerors  of  Campania,  whom  the 
name  properly  denotes,  a  branch  ol  the  great  Sabelline  stock 
(see  SAiiHi}i  but  in  whal  precise  apot  Ihe  coins  were  minted  is 
UQCeitaJD.  We  know  from  Sirabo  (v.  4  S.)  and  others  that  the 
Samoitcs  deprived  the  Etruscans  of  the  mastery  of  Campania  in 
Ibe  last  quarlet  of  the  slh  c     '  '   '  " 
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except  the  Qreek  ddet,  though  small  comnnnilies  of  ElmKW 
remained  here  and  there  for  at  least  another  cestwy  (Conwmy, 
ef.  eit.  p.  04).  The  hardy  watiiora  from  Ihe  mouoUlm  look 
over  not  merely  [he  wealth  af  the  Etnitoms,  but  maay  ol  thnr 
customs;  the  haughlinett  and  luiury  of  the  men  of  Capua  wai 
proverbial  at  Rome.  This  lown  became  the  ally  of  Rome  in 
j]8B.c.  [Livyviii.  14)  and  received  the  cinl«  d'ik  n/rofH,  ihe 
highest  slalus  that  could  be  granted  lo  ■  community  which  did 
not  speak  Latin.  By  the  end  ol  Ihe  4lh  century  Campania  was 
complelely  Roman  polilically.  Certain  towns  with  their  terri- 
tories (Neapolis,  Nala,  AbeUa,  Nitceria}  wen  nominally  inde- 
pendent in  alliance  with  Rome.  These  towns  weic  faithfal  to 
Rome  Ihroughoul  the  Hannibalic  war.  But  Capua  and  the 
towns  dependent  on  it  revolted  (LIVy  Kdri.-icivl.);  alter  its 
capture  in  111  Capua  waa  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  jealousy 
and  dread  with  which  Rome  had  long  regarded  it  were  both 
finaUy  appeased  (cf.  Cicero.  Z.ct.  Atnr.ii.SS)-  We  have  bclveen 
thirty  and  lorly  Oscan  inscripliant  (besides  some  CDini)  dalinx, 
picbably,  from  both  Ihe  4th  and  the  3rd  cnturies  (Conway, 
Ilolit  Dialtcls,  pp.  loo-ij;  and  14S),  ot  which  most  belong  la 
the  curious  cult  described  under  Joviule,  while  two  or  three 
are  curses  written  on  lead;  see  Osca  LuujVK 

See  tunher  Conway,  &p.  cil.  p.  99  If.:  J.  Beloch.  Camtaiiim  (md 
ed.),  e.  ■■  Capua  " ;  Th.  Hommaea,  C.I.L  a.  p.  J65.       (R.  S.  C.) 

The  name  Campania  was  first  formed  by  Creek  authon,  from 
Campani  (see  above),  and  did  not  come  into  common  use  until  Ihe 
middle  of  the  ist  century  a.d.  Polybiua  and  Diodonis  avoid  il 
entirely,  Varro  and  Livy  use  it  sparin^y,  preferring  CamtaniH 
atrr.  Polybius  [md  cenluiy  B.C.I  uses  Ihe  phrase  ti  .rfln  ri 
lorJi  KaTiqi  to  express  the  district  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
mountains  of  the  Aurund,  on  Ihe  east  by  the  Apennines  of 
Samnium,  on  the  south  by  the  spur  of  these  mountains  which 
ends  in  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento,  and  on  the  south  and  weal  by 
the  tea,  and  this  is  whal  Campania  meant  to  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 
But  Ihe  gmgraphera  of  the  time  of  Augustus  (in  whose  diviwin 
of  Italy  Campania,  with  Lalhim,  formed  Ihe  first  region]  caitied 
the  north  boundary  ol  Campania  at  fat  south  aa  Sinueita,  sihI 
even  the  river  Voltumus,  while  farther  ioland  Ihe  modem  village 
o(  San  Pietto  in  Fine  preserves  the  memory  of  the  norih.ias[ 
boundary  which  ran  belween  Venafrum  and  Casiniim.  On  Ibe 
east  the  valley  ot  the  Voltumus  and  the  foot-hills  of  the  Apen- 
nines at  far  as  Abellinum  formed  Ihe  boundary;  this  town  is 
sometimes  reckoned  at  belonging  lo  Campania,  sometimes  lo 
Satnniiun-  The  soulh  boundaiy  remained  unchanged.  From 
the  time  of  Diocletian  onwards  the  name  Campania  was  extended 
:hided  the  whole  of  Latlum. 


rdbya 


;lent),c 
Flh,  east 
dbyt* 


that  Ihe  districi 
ipagna  di  Roma,  being  nc 
ipB.Lal.campHS.  Thisi 


reived 


lainly  ol  3  very  lerlile  plain 
--'■■- ouih 


.  „ vers,  ihc  Litis  »i._  ._. 

3.  divided  by  the  Mons  Massicus,  which  comes  right  down 
ea  at  Sinuesaa.  The  plain  at  the  mouth  of  ibe  former  It 
alivety  small,  while  that  traversed  by  the  Voltumus  it 
in  plain  of  Campania.  Bath  of  these  riven  rise  in  the 
Apennines,  and  only  imallei  streams,  such  a  Ihe  Saraus, 
IS,  Savo,  belong  entirely  to  Campania, 
oad  system  of  Campania  was  eilremely  weD  developed 

1  (though  less  complelely)  by  Ihe  modem  railways.  The 
iporianl  road  centre  of  Campania  was  Capua,  at  Ihe  east 
the  plain.  AtCasilinum,3  m- lo  thenorih.wcst,wasihe 
idge  over  the  Voliurnus  until  the  construction  of  the  Via 
ma;  and  here  met   Ibe  Via   Appia,  passing  through 


■hence  a  load  ri 


NaCBhAlkttniatnd  the  louthjtCTinlni ting  tlll«tim.  .  Fbbi 
C^na  hxlli  Rwt  nn  Dorth  10  Vicus  DiaiiM,  C*iali>  ud  Teloii, 
whila  to  the  uuUi  the  u-ailkd  Vii  Cunpau  (ibcre  B  DO  indent 
miBnt  in  ibc  MDe)  led  lo  FuteoU,  witb  ■  braiich  K>  Cunue, 

Puteuli  ud  Nopolii  (lee  bcloiv),  lOd  uollier  road  to  Alella 
ruid  NapolB.  Neipolb  couid  ilso  be  mched  by  i,  brudi  liom 
the  Via  PupiUia  it  Suenuli,  vhich  naued  tbmugb  Atsme. 
Fi«a  SutMula,  loo,  there  wu  i  ihort  cut  to  the  Vii  Appii  btloie 
it  ictuilly  eatcrcd  the  mountiuiia'  Domiliiui  further  unproved 
the  annmunicitioiii  of  this  diitrici  with  Rome,  by  the  coiutiuc- 
tknof  the  Vii  Domitiana,  which  diverieilfniii  the  V»  Appiiai 
SinOMH,  md  Eallowed  the  low  sudy  aast;  it  cnaied  the  rivet 
Voltiuouslt  Vokumum,  neir  its  mouth,  by  abridge,  which  mtut 
bivT  bccD  1  cxHuiderable  undertaking,  and  then  T^n,  atill  along 
Fie  shoce,  past  Liuraum  (oCumaeand  thence  lopuleoli.     Here 


it  fell  in 


itheei 


;r  the  hilla,  at  the  back,  and  the  newer,  dating  from  the  lime 
0 1  Agrippi,  through  the  tunnel  of  Pauulypon  and  aiong  the  coait 
The  mileage  in  both  casei  wit  itckoned  [mm  Futeoli.  Beyond 
Naples  a  mad  led  along  Ih*  coast  through  Hemilaneum  to 

and  ihence  to  Nuceria,  where  it  joined  die  Via  ropQIia.    FroiB 

to  Slabiae,  while  Fiom  Salcmum,  ii  m.  &nher  south-east  bsl 
outside  the  limits  of  Cimpania  pioper,  a  road  ran  due  north  to 

wa» another  important  centre:  it  lay  at  the  point  where  the  Via 
Lalioa  waaccoued  at  right  angles  by  a  road  leaving  the  Via  A|;^ 
at  Minlutnae,  and  passing  through  Sucasa  Aunjn<x.  while  east  of 
Teuum  it  lan  on  to  Allilac.  and  there  fell  into  the  road  from 
Veufriun  toTclcsia.  Five  miles  north  of  Teanum  i  road  branched 
OB  to  Venifrum  from  the  itrai^t  eoutte  of  the  Via  Latins,  and 
ttjobied  it  near  Ad  Flenim  (San  Pittro  in  Fine).  It  is,  indeed, 
pfobthle  tliat  the  oti^nal  nud  made  the  dflour  by  Venaliun, 
in  ortler  lo  give  a  direct 'comniunicilion  between  Rome  and  the 
interior  o(  Samnium  (inasmtich  at  [oad»  tan  from  Venafrum  to 
Aeienrii  and  to  Telesii  by  way  of  Allifae),  and  Th.  Momoisen 
(Carp.  Inicrit.  Lil.  I..  Berlin,  iSSj,  p.  6oo)  denies  the  antiquity 
of  the  ihort  cut  through  Rufiae  (San  Felice  a  Ruvo),  though  it  is 
shown  in  Kiepett 'snap  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  with  a  mileatone 
■umbered  w  upon  it.  This  is  no  doubt  an  error  both  in  placing 
and  in  numbering,  and  refers  to  one  nnmbeted  9*  found  00  the 
road  to  Venafrum ;  but  il  is  tiill  difTioilt  10  believe  that  the  short 
cut  was  not  used  in  ancient  lima.  The  4th  and  jtd  century 
coins  of  Telesia.  Ailifae  and  AeMinia  are  all  of  the  Campaniin 


type. 


Of  the  ha  lb 


IS  by  far  the  most 
ew.  Its  period  of 
greatest  CDmparativr  importance  woi  t" 
The  harboun  ccnstiucidd  by  Aogustiu 
AvemusandLacusLucrinus  with  the  sea,  andtJia 
ilion  of  one  of  the  chief  diviiionx  1 


naval.     Naples  also  had  a 


itRavei 


nccting  the  Lacus 
of  the  Roman 


lainly 


Lnpkin^ 


The  fertility  of  the  Campai 
In  modem  liraes;^  the  best  portion  was  the  Campi  Laborini  oe 
leborini  (called  Phlcgiaei  by  the  Gttcks  and  Tcna  di  Lavoro  in 
modem  tinfes,  though  the  name  has  now  citended  to  the  whole 
province  of  Caserta)  between  Ihc  roads  from  Capua  10  Puteoli  and 
Cumae  (Pliny,  Hut  Ifat.  avilL  lu).  The  loMe  black  volcanic 
earth  (terra  tnHa)  was  easier  lo  work  than  the  siifTci  Roman  soil 
and  gave  thiee  or  iout  crops  a  year.    The  speh,  wheat 


:oned,a 


iiablcs; 
.    Thcwii 


d  vege 


:d  the  perfume  faclorii 
Moni  Massicui  and  of  the  Agcr  Falcrnus  (the  flat 
east  ind  south-east  ofit]  were  the  oust  uughl  after,  though  other 
districts  also  produced  good  wine;  but  the  olive  was  belter  suited 
to  the  slopes  than  to  the  plain,  though  that  of  Veoaf  rum  was  good. 
'  The  nun  Osci— eiif  ier  OpKi,  OpuKi  (Cr.  'OTHi<)~pRSDinibly 
meaot  "  lillers  of  the  loil." 
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The  Oksd  Uiigiact  lemibHil  in  UN  ia  Ilie  NBlb  of  CiB[ikiiii 
(Pompeii.  Noll,  Nucetii)  it  ill  evenu  until  Ihc  Sodd  War,  bul 
at  Bomc  date  lOoa  after  that  Latin  becine  geneni,  attfX  ip 
N'eipalis,  where  Greek  yMM  the  oSciil  l'"g"°||'  during  the  wbi^ 
'   '     ■  iperial  period. 


pM«,i: 


'J.  Beioch,  Camftin   (lad  ed.,  Bmlau,  iSao);   Conwiy, 
DiaJednip.  Si-S7:  Ch.HUIsen  io  Pauly.Wi>iawi,Ji«irnfyji& 


,  1899).  1: 


II.  Campanil  in  the  modeni  m 
larger  area  than  Ihe  aadeni  name, 
m^nio  of  Campuiii  beloig  Ihe  five  provincca 
vento,  Naples,  AveUino  ind  Salerno. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  Donh  by  the  province 
(Abruui)  and  Campsbuio  (Moliie),on  the  ni 
Fofgia  [Apulia).  00  the  east  by  that  of  Poleu 
on  the  uuth  and  west  by  Ihe  Tyrrheniu  Sea. 
sq.  m.  It  thus  includes  the  whole  of  Ihe  an 
im  (with 


icludei  1  considerably 


ig  thus  oil 
K  Jiledite 


if  the  watershed, 


ordinarily  fertile  and  p(n>ulaua  Campanian  plain  (Tern  dl  Lavoro, 
with  473  inhabitants  Is  the  square  mile)  between  liie  mounlains 
iDd  theieii.  TheprindpiItJveTsirelheCaiiglianDaiLiiilanc. 
Lirii),  which  rises  in  the  Abruaei  (lej  n.  in  length)^  Ihe  Vollucne 
(44  D.  in  length),  with  its  tributary  the  Catore;  the  Satno,  which 
rnea  Bar  Sanio  and  witeis  the  fertile  plain  south-east  at 
Vesuvius;  ahd  Ihe  Sek,  whose  mam  tributary  is  the  Tanagro, 
which  Is  in  turn  largely  fed  1^  mother  Galore.  The  headwaters 
of  Ihe  Eele  have  been  MMvd  for  the  great  aqueduct  for  the 

The  ooest-tine  beghis  a  little  east  of  Tcnadna  at  Ihe  lake  d 
Fondi  with  a  low-lying,  ihaishy  district  (the  andent  A^tr 
Cuculiu),  ceDoimed  for  iu  wine  (see  FoNDi).  The  mounuim 
(of  Ihe  ancient  Aurunci)  then  come  down  to  Ihe  sea.  ind  on  the 
eaat  side  of  the  cxtmne  promontory  lo  the  south-east  is  the  port 
of  Gaeu.  1  MroBgly  fortified  naval  slalion.  The  east  side  of 
(he  Gulf  of  Gaela  Is  occupied  by  the  marshes  at  ihe  moulhol  ihr 
Liri,  and  the  km  saody  coast,  with  its  unheslthy  tagooos. 
continues  (intemipted  only  by  the  Monie  Mauico.  which  reaches 
Ihe  sea  at  Mendngone)  past  the  moulh  of  the  Voltumo,  as  far 
as  the  volotnic  district  (no  longer  active)  with  its  several  eitinet 
ctaleis  (now  small  lake*,  the  Lacui  Avernus,  be.)  to  Ihc  west  of 
Naples,  which  forms  the  north-west  eititmiiy  o{  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  Here  the  scenery  completely  changes:  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  Indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ihe  world.  The 
island  of  Ptocidi  lies  >]  m.  louIb-weBI  of  tlie  Cipo  Miseno,  and 
i  m.  soaith-wesi  of  PnKida  Is  that  of  Ischia.  In  consequence 
of  Ihe  vokinicchamctecirf  the  district  there  ire  several  import- 
int  mineml  spruigs  which  are  used  medicinally,  (specially  at 
PoiEuoli,CasteIlaiimarediStBbia,andontheisluidof  Ischia.  ■< 

Poiaulli  (aiK.  Puteoli),  Ihe  most  impottinl  harbour  of  Italy 
in  the  1  St  century  B.C.,  is  now  mainly  noticeable  for  the  Urge 
innour-plale  and  gun  works  of  Meiers  Armstrong, and  foiihe 
volcanic  earth  (fiaulaiui)  which  forms  so  imporUnI  an  element 
in  concrete  and  cement,  ind  is  largely  quarried  near  RonM  abo. 
Naplea,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  one  ol  Ihe  most  important  barboui* 
of  modem  Italy.  Beyond  it,  Torre  del  Creco  and  Torre  Annun. 
aiata  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  ere  active  trading  porta  (or  smaller 

factuied  extensively  by  ill  the  towns  along  ihe  bay.  Coilellim- 
maie  di  Slabia,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  gulf,  bos  a  large  tuval 
shipbuilding  yard  and  an  important  harbour.  Beyond  Cislel' 
lammare  the  promontory  of  Soirenlo,  ending  in  the  Punta  della 
Campanella  (fnim  which  Capri  ts  j  m.  soulh-wesi)  forma  the 
south-west  eilremity  of  the  gulf.  The  bluest  point  of  this 
mountaJn  ridge,  which  is  connected  with  the  main  ApcniUDe 
chain,  is  the  Monte  S.  Angelo  (47J5  ft.).  It  extends  as  Ear  east 
M  Salerno,  wheir  the  coast  plain  of  the  Sele  begins.  As  in  the 
low  marshy  ground  at  the  mouths  of  Ihe  Liri  and  Volturao, 
malaria  ts  very  prevalent.  The  south-east  exueoiily  of  the  G  J£ 
ol  Salerno  is  formed  by  mother  mounuin  gniup,  mimiiatbig 
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It  Cunp&niB,  boiden  on  the  province  of  Potena. 

The  populstkili  o(  Csmplinia  »u  3,o&],5o]  in  igoi;  Out  of 
the  province  of  Ciserta  «u  705^11.  wilfc  ■  total  of  iS;  Dom- 
Diuna,  the  chief  towns  being  OucrUi  fj  t,T>g),  Su  Muia  C*pu* 
Vetcre  Iii.S:;],  Mnddalani  (io,6Si),  Sou  Auninca  [11,844); 
Ihit  of  the  province  of  Benevenla  wss  :s6,soj,  with  7  j  onnmunn, 
Ihe  only  iinporlaDt  town  being  Bcnevento  ilKlf  (94,647);  that  of 
Ihe  province  of  Niplei  1,151,834,  with  69  commuitn,  the  racBt 
imporlsnltowns  bring  Niplr«[s6j,S40), Tom  del  Grtco  (13, 399)1 
CajleUnmmate  di  StabU  ii'M'),  Torre  Annuniiila  (i8,t4j), 
Pouudi  (>i,907)',  that  dI  (he  province  of  Avcllino  (Prindpato 
Ulteriore  in  the  days  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdnm)  ^oa,4JS,  with 
liS  <oinmunn,  the  chief  towna  being  Avdlino  [13,760)  and 
Ariane  di  Pu^  [ij.ftjo);  that  of  the  province  of  SaJemo 
(Prindpato  Cileriort)  S64,3»8.  with  158  communes,  the  chief 
town!  being  Snietno  (4».7'V),  Cava  dei  Tirreni  [ij,68i),  Noceia 


fe  (.9,796)-    Nap 


n  Rome  through  Roccasccca  (whence  there  ia 


Cutetlunmare  Adriatico),  Caianello  (junclion  for  Iscmia,  on 
the  line  between  Sulmona  and  Csmpobiuo  or  Benevenlo), 
Sparaniic  (branch  to  Forniia  and  CaeU)  and  Caserta  to  Naples. 
From  Caserla,  indc«l,  there  are  two  independent  tinea  to  Naples, 
white  ■  main  tine  runs  to  Benevenlo  and  Foggia  acrou  ihe 
Apennines.  From  Benevento  railways  run  north  to  Vinehialuro 
'"      '       ■  "  impobauo)  and  south  to  Avellino,     From 


CanceUo,  a 


of  the  I 


lurta  10  Nap1« 
'odola,  Memto, 


branches  run' 

San  Severino 

Ctterta  (and  ihenra  either  10  Rome  or  Bcnevento),  hai  local 

Hues  10  Pomioli  and  Torregaveta  (for  Ischin)  and  two  lines  lo 

Samo,  one  via  Oitaiano^  the  other  via  Pompeii,  which  together 


with  the  railway  to 


lof  V 


until  it 


April  1906.  The  main  line  lor  southern  Italy  poists  through 
Torrt  Annunzlala  [branch  for  Casteltammarc  di  Stabia  and 
Cnignano),  Nocera  (hranch  for  Codola),  Salerno  (branch  for 
Mercalo  San  Scveriim),  and  Battipaglia.  Here  it  divides,  one 
line  going  cast-south-east  to  Sidgnano  [bunch  lo  Lagonegro), 
Potenca  and  Metaponto  (lor  Taranto  and  Brindisi  or  Ihe  hnc 
along  the  east  coast  ol  Calabria  to  Riggio),  the  other  going  south- 
south.ca9t  along  Ihe  west  oiast  of  Calabria  to  Reggio. 

Industrial  activity  is  mainly  CDneentiated  in  Naples,  PozzuoH 
■nd  Ihe  towns  between  Naples  and  Caitellammare  di  SUbia 
(Indndiog  the  Utter)  on  the  north-east  shorn  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  The  unlive  peasant  industries  are  (besides  agrfeulluie, 
ibr  which  see  It*i.v)  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  weaving 
with  small  hand-looms,  both  of  which  are  being  awept  awny  by 
the  introduction  of  machinny^  but  a  government  school  of 
lejtiles  has  been  established  at  Naples  for  the 

CANPAHI-ALIlranS.  HATTBO,  Italian  1 
natural  philosopher  ol  the  17th  century,  was  bora  at  Spoleto. 
He  held  a  curacy  at  Rome  in  1661,  but  devoted  himself  principally 
lo  scientific  puisuits.  As  an  optidan  he  k  chiefly  celebrsled 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  targe  object-glasses  with  which 
G.  D,  Cassini  discovered  iWo  of  Saturn's  satcliilcs,  and  (or  an 
attempt  to  rectify  chromatic  aberratioo  by  uiing  a  triple  eye- 
glass; and  in  dock -nuking,  for  his  invention  of  Ihe  illuminated 
dial-plale,  and  that  of  noiseless  ctocka,  as  well  as  for  an  attempt 
to  correct  Ihe  irregularities  of  the  pindulum  which  arise  from 
.    Campani  published  in  i6;8  a  work 


(T.A 


n  horot 


n  the  m 


>[  len' 


His  younger  brother  Giuseppe  was  also  an  ingnhitB  aplidi 
(indeed  Ihe  allempt  to  correct  chromatic  aberrBtion  has  been 
ascribed  to  him  Instead  ol  to  Matleo),  and  H,  betides,  nole- 
»orthy/»s  an  astronomer,  espedatly  for  his  discovery,  by  the 
•id  of  a  telescope  of  his  own  coastcuctkin,  of  the  spoU  in  Jupiter, 
Oe  CRdii  of  whkh  was,  hew«vtt,  also  daimed  by^  £uitachio 


CAHPAMILb  the  belt 
own-halls  in  Italy  (from 
.0  have  been  first  used  foi 
»jihiniaii  [604),  the  JmTT 
Jieir  use  by  the  munidpj 
i  etnperon 


atladied  to  the  dnudw*  and 
iiu,  a  beU).  Bells  art  supposed 
indng  the  sacied  offices  by  Pope 

successor  to  St  Gregory;  and 
3me  with  the  rights  granted  by 


fortifications,  and  assemble  at  the  sound  of  a  great  bdL  It  ii  to 
the  Lombard  aichitects  of  the  north  of  luly  that  we  are  indebted 
for  Ihe  introduction  and  development  of  Ihe  campanile,  which, 
when  used  hi  conneiion  with  a  saaed  bunding,  is  a  feature 
peculiar  to  CThrislian  architecture — Christians  alone  nding  use 
of  the  bell  to  gather  the  multitude  to  public  wonhip.  The 
campanile  ol  Italy  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  tower  or 
steeple  of  the  ehurthes  in  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  bnl 
diSen  from  it  in  design  and  position  with  regard  to  the  body  of 
die  church.  It  is  almost  always  detached  from  Ihe  diurdi,  or 
at  mosi  connected  with  it  by  an  arcaded  passage.  As  a  rule  also 
there  ii  never  more  than  one  campanile  to  a  chorch,  with  a  few 
eictptions,  as  in  S.  Ambrogio,  Milan;  ihe  cathedral  ol  Novara; 
S.  AbboTidio,  Como;  S.  Antonio,  Fadui;  and  some  of  the 
churches  in  south  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  design  difleis  entirely 
from  the  nDrthem  type;  it  never  has  butlreues.  Is  veiy  tall  and 
thin  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  as  a  rule  rises  abniptty  from 
the  ground  without  base  or  plinth  moulding  undiminished  to 
the  summit;  It  Is  ujually  divided  by  string-courses  into  storeys 
of  nearly  equal  height,  and  in  north  and  central  Italy  Ihe  wall 
surface  is  decorated  with  fritaster  strips  and  arcaded  corbel 
airings.  Later,  the  square  tower  was  crowned  with  an  ociagonil 
turret ,  sometimes  with  a  conical  roof,  as  in  Crcmoiui  and  Modena 
ind 
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several  sloreys.  the  lower  part 
plain  tin  well  above  the  church  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Above  this  they  ate  divided  into  storeys  by  brick  coinices  carried 
on  alone  corbels,  generally  taken  from  ancient  buildings,  Ihe 
lower  storeys  with  blind  arcades  and  the  upper  storeys  wfth  open 
arcades.  The  earliest  on  record  was  one  connected  with  St 
Peter's,  to  the  atrium  of  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century, 
s  bell-tower  overlaid  with  gold  was  added.  One  of  the  fines!  is 
that  of  S.  Maria-in-Cosmedin,  ascribed  to  the  Bth  or  ijth  century. 

Composite  Order  belonging  to  Ihe  Temple  of  Cere 


■t,hlgh,tl 


with  01 


m  the  top.   TTic  atthes  of  the  a 


ividcd  in 
s,  the  bells  being  hi 


ades,  t- 


1  of  the  wall  abow) ,  carried  by  a 
is  found  in  early 


lengtb  equal  tc 

mid-waE  shaft.  This  type  of  ortade  or  «i 
German  work,  except  that,  aj  a  rule,  there  is  a  ea'jMial  under  the 
impost  block,  Rome  la  probably  the  source  from  K+iich  Ihe 
Siion  windows  were  derived,  the  ciample  in  Worth  church  being 
idtniicaliy  the  same  as  those  in  the  Roman  campinili.  In  the 
campanile  of  S.  Atessio  there  are  two  arcades  in  each  storey,  each 
divided  with  a  mid-wall  shafL  Among  othcis,  those  of  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  S.  Lorenzo  hi  Lucina,  S.  Fmncesca  Romana. 
S.  CrocciR  Gerusalcmme,  S.  Giorgio  In  Vebbto  (fig.  1),  S.  Cecilia, 
S.  Fudenuana,  S.  Bartolommeo  in  Isoli  [9R1),  S.  Silvcstro  in 
Capile,  are  characteristic  eiamplea.  C>n  some  of  the  towers  are 
encrusted  plaques  of  marble  or  of  red  or  green  porphyry,  enclosed 
in  a  tile  or  moulded  brick  border;  sometimes  these  plaques  are 
in  majoHca  with  Byaantine  patterns. 

The  early  campanili  of  the  north  of  Italy  are  of  quite  another 
type,  the  B«th  campanile  of  S.  Ambtogia,  MilaL  (tiig),  btint 
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dconted  with  railed  flu  pOiMM' Aiipi,  bnr  an  cuh  ticc,  iBd 
horivBUl  uoukd  corbel  Mrinci.  Of  tsVit  dtlc  (St^,  the 
rampMiiln  ct  S.  Sufn  mt  Uikn  to  bi  pntat  prcMcndaai  it  i* 
dnidnl  JBto  tour  Koieyi  by  ardBd  corbel  Ubks,  the  -iqvgt 
itoRj  biTiac  ■  nmau  inade  with  mid-mil  (baft  ts  tboM  in 
ttflDe.  One  cf  tbe  B«t  nolable  eiuiipk*  la  tvntfa  Italjr  ii  tbe 
campaiile  of  Pampaa  Mar  Fcmua.  It  to  of  Inunoue  hd^t 
and  hu  niac  itoTeyi  crowned  with  a  lofly  mntcal  ipin,  the  wkU 
Ilea  beiot  divided  venkally  witb  iHluto  uiipi  and  boriaoaully 


with  aicaded 


*  dl  S<  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  Roav^ 

ubcl  Ubia,— thu  campanile,  the  two  loiren  oi 
iua,  ami  that  o£  S.  Cotlaxdoi  Milan,  of  octagonal 
lUI  Ibe  lew  whicb  are  Ibui  Icmuoaled.  In  the 
enlkcly  diacnnt  lieitmenl: 


i-»mpMtiil*  at  TnceUo  we  £ad 
doubly  receued  piUstei-Mripa 
blind  arcadca  riiiac  Iiom  tbe  ground  to  Ibe  baUiy  ttorey, 
ISO  It.  high,  with  unall  sliti  for  windowl,  th*  upper  or  belfry 
Itorey  having  aa  arcade  of  lour  arches  on  each  front-  This  is  r ' 
tjpa  generally  adopted  in  tbe  campaoili  of  Veniu,  wtierc  tb 
arenoBtiing-oiunes.  ThecampanitcofSt  Muk'swaiotiimil 
doigo,  with  four  loily  blind  arcadea  on  each  lace.  Tbe  loi 
portion,  built  inbtick,  t6i  ft.  bigb.  Was  coEunenced  ia  v>i  but 


not  ooopleted  tlU  tbe  middle  vMbc  itth  ceatnry.  to  ijta  a 
belfry  icarey  wai  added  iritfa  an  open  arcade  of  four  ardiet  m 
eacb  lacCf  and  abglnly  Kt  ba^from  the  face  of  the  tower  above 
waa  a  maea  of  maaoafj  witb  pyramidal  roof,  the  tofal  height 
being  3 to  ft.  Ita  Ibe  14th  at  July  ign  the  wbok  nructun 
coUapaed;  in  age,  tba  great  w^gbt  of  the  addltfoni  made  in 
i;ro,  and  pnbably  the  cntting  away  Inalde  of  tbe  lower  part, 
would  leem  to  have  been  Ibc  (itindpal  roatribntoia  to  tbii 


foundatiau  m 


lype  of  tbe  north, 
pUutei  itripa  and  at> 
.corbel  atrings,  and 
umei)  found  in  S.. 
ceica  (A^d),  S.  Fr 
(Lucca),  S.  Piett 
Grado  and  S.  Hii 
U-Ortkala  (Piia),  a 
Maria-Novella  (Flon 
The  campanile  of  S. 
cola,  Piia,  li  octagoi 
plan,  with  a  lolly 

tbew  fD  Venice,  bnl 
a  ringle  Mring-couiM 
waynp.    Tbegal 


tiript  not  Btrlng-co 
The    tame   Ireaune 


angle,  and  thto  ty] 
design  ia  foUowei 
Amalfi,  tbe  centre  pc 
being  drcular  iiuLe 

higher.    Ia   Pilermo"i 
campanile  o(  tbe  Mar 


Fic.  1.— CaiDpaDiie  of  St  Muk'i.  Venice, 
.wo  lower  iloreyi,  decorated  with  three  roacen- 
archa  on  each  face,  probably  dale  from  the 

ns  of  the  carapamie  of  the  cathedral  have 


cathedral  at  Cefalu  . 


Tbe  campanili  of  S.  Zenone,  Verona,  and  the  cathedrals  of 
Siena  and  Prato,  differ  liosa  those  already  mentiODcd  in  that 
Ibey  owe  their  decoration  10  the  allemaliBi  courses  of  black 
and  white  mathle.    Of  Ibu  type  by  fu.  tbe  most  reniarkabk  so 
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fw  ■•  its  muUe  daccmtioB  li  toDctracd  « 

Fkirtnce,  built  in  1334.  It  mcuuna  1)51 
■ad  is  CDCued  in  bikck.  white  uhi  red  nL 
uulplured  orumt 


1,  the  panelling  of  vhich  le 


t;  twin  itctde*  (Idc  by  ui 


F.G.  j—Gioito 

1  Campiiule,  Floreni 

two  lower,  ind  i  lolly  triplet  window  wil 
tUge.    A  ricbly  corbelled  cornice  crowa 
•bich  k  ilHre  wu  projected  by  Giotto,  b 

h  tracery  in  the 
the  .iracture, 
I  never  orded 

loltieit  cinipinile  in 
Tbough  built  in  tbe 
ng  (hereforc  Gothic  in 
and  two  Itoreyt  below 

luly  b  that  of  Cremoiu,  396  (t, 
lecond  h.lt  of  the  ijth  century,  and 
uence  in  the  pointed  windowi  of  the 
and  the  •ubatiuitlon  ol  the  ptnnled 

D  Uiingt  ctowiKd  will)  > 


for 

followa  tlie  Lombaid  type  in  ita  ^ 

found  in  tbe  campuuk  oS  S-  Aw 

oeotury  an  octagonal  lantern  in 

conical  roof  waa  added.    Owing  to  ildextm  louDdatial 

of  the  Italian  campanili  indine  orn  oniideTablr;  • 

leaning  towen,  IhoK  of  tlid  CariKDdi  awl  Aiiiwlli  pa 

Bologna  form   cor^ 

ipicuou*  objecu  in 

more  temirkabte  ei- 
■mpla  are  the  cam- 
panile of  Sr  Maruno 


arly 


Eile, 
Lonbard  type,  a 


dlamelet  and  1;}  tt. 
high.  Not  Including 
lh«     belfry    iioiey, 


Owing  to  Ibe  linking 
of  the  piles  on  the 
•oulh  tide,  the  )n- 
diniiion  waiiltudy 


height  oflhemaxonry 


bmcki  he  also  ai- 
lempltd  to  rectify 
the  levels  by  Increas- 
ing  tbe   bright   of 


i.^,^:_;_Lj«S&:2 


^-^■^■^ 


later  period  the  bd-    r™- •  pkamni*  bi  Aifcui. 
fiy  storey  was  added.        Fic.  4.— Campanile  oF  the  Palaao  del 
The  incUnalion  now  Sgnore,  Verona. 

approaches  r4  ft  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Tbe  oultide  is  buCt 
entirely  in  white  marble  and  it  of  admirable  workmanship,  but 
il  El  s  queation  whether  tbe  equal  tubdivbion  ol  the  levmi 
itoreyi  is  not  rather  nMMiotorous,  The  campanili  ol  the  cbotcho 
of  S.  Nicolu  and  S.  Michele  in  Ortlciia,  both  in  Pisa,  ate  ibo 
inclined  to  a  slight  extent 

The  campanili  hitherto  described  are  ell  attached  to  chuicho, 
but  there  are  othen  belonging  to  civic  buildings  some  ol  which 
are  of  great  importance.  The  campanile  of  the  town  hall  ol 
Siena  rites  to  an  enormous  height,  Ining  iSj  It.,  and  only  11  II. 
wide;  it  it  bnilt  in  brick  and  crowned  with  a  battlementtd 
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poipK  eutkdoa  iMcMMUilsa  robib,  i6  ft  yth,  «tl  biiraiM, 
■nd  «  btlfiy  uony  afecvawt  iNtck  btUiid  the  face  of  the  (owtr. 
The  cunpuile  of  the  PUu»  Vecddo  M-FlonDn  b  •EnSuly 
cnwned,  bnt  it  daa  not  dwcmil  M  On  graund,  bciBS  biliacMl 
intlwccntreaf tlianUDinnaitbvlnnitalL  Atkfadcninpk 
!•  the  £m  ampuDe  of  dtt  Falui^^d-Sicnon  M  Vaan*.  fit' 4. 
the  lame  poitko  built  in  ■ItanuU  countt  ol  biick  and  Mmu 
■nd  ibovc  antlrdy  In  biick,  rWns  w  ■  bi^  of  neniy  150  ft, 
ind  pierced  with  puilogholnaBlir-  Hw  bdlry  window  od  euh 
bee  li divided  inio  three lighliwitkcoBiikddBfw.  Anact*t"ntl 
tower  of  two  itoreri  riici  Above  the  coiiicUcd  ce-ves. 

In  the  otnpenill  of  ike  Reiieliiini  in  Italy  the  uim  (entni 
pnpeitioraof  thetoweraRBdheredto,  end  the  iiyk  tan  itself 
taaSy  to  iu  decontian;  In  Venice  the  lofty  blind  ucwlei  woe 
adhered  io»  ei  in  Ihe  cimpuiQc  of  the  chivch  of  S-  Cioiio  deJ 
Gred.  In  tint  of  S.  Gioegla  HiggkiR,  however,  hUidio  ra- 
tumcd  to  the  ifinple  brickwork  of  VemB,  crowned  with  t, 
btUry  (terejr  fn  Mono,  with  ugle  pilutcn  rod  coliunna  of  the 
Cotlnthien  order  in  nnds.  and  centnl  limel  with  que  (bove. 
In  Gensn  thn  m  many  euin[die;  the  quoin)  era  eltbn 
decorated  with  luadcated  maaoaiy  or  Bttemiated  plUMeri,  with 

tbeir  greater  pn^ecUoa  present  a  6Be  eSect.  (ft.  P.  S.) 

CAMPIKSLA  (Bell-Sewer),  in  botaay,  a  genu  cf  piiJMa 
centateing  abool  >jo  ipccia,  fomd  in  the  tempoate  paiti 
ofthe 


.  uaialat  biMiiial,  hatfaa  with  ipikc*  .. 
ncnnea  of  white,  btaa  or  Uk  flonntn.  Sa*«n]  an  native  in 
Britain;  CoNfmiia  reMa^oIJa  b  tha  hu«beU<f.(.)  or  Scotch 
UoelMil,  a  comnwn  pUal  00  paatum  and  htathi,— tha  ddfcatc 
riaadei  lUni  bean  oaa  or  a  few  draoiAv  bdl-ihapcd  Bowcn; 
tea  or  nunpa,  b  a  laifet  ^ant  with  a 


acnm  ra  giav^r  loadaUea  and  htdtrtianh,  but  la  nta.  It 
fa  cohlvated,  bat  not  cxteaatvely,  for  lit  Besl^  loeta,  wUcb 
an  >B(d,  cflhet  boiled  «r  taw,  >i  lalad.  Hanjr  Of  the  apedei 
are  grown  in  Baiden  fat  Uidt  dcfaal  flowna;  the  dwul  fatm* 
are  neJenl  for  put  cnlluta,  ndMriea  <n  troota  at  faordcn. 
C.  MiUmm,  Canlofwiy  bell,  with  laip  bias,  puipla  and  white 
Sowait,  h  a  faTourite  and  handteme  biennial,  of  wfaleh  thoe 
an  numcnnii  vaiieUea.  C.  XnfcJTalte,  a  pcran^al  with  man 
apm  flowen.  It  dn.a  wen-known  budei  pUnt,  with  luuDennit 
kitm*,  lacfudhii  white  and  Uoe-flowaRd  and  tbigit  and  double. 
C  gfMuraM,  which  hat  lesilk  tknieia  cnwded  in  headi  on  the 
ateaa  abd  branehei,  found  native  in  Biilaln  In  chalky  and  dry 
paitBRs,  it  known  In  numeroui  vailetiea  a>  a  boidtr  |dant. 
C.  pynwMMi,  with  numerant  flownt  fonninga  tall  pyiaadii 


of  alpine  apedet  tnitahle  for  lockeriet,  lodi  at  C.  alpbia,  cama- 
tiea,  caafHaia  and  othen.  The  plintt  an  tuQy  ndtinted. 
The  petenniab  an  propagated  by  dividing  the  noti  or  by  ^ung 
cutdngt  in  iprlng.  or  by  tteda. 

CAMPBELL.  ALSZAKBBB  (i7ge-i8«6),  Ameikaa  idiglout 
leader,  we*  bom  nor  Biiiynena,  Co.  Anlrin,  Iidasd,  on  the 
iilh  of  September  17SB.  and  was  the  ton  of  Thomai  Campbell 
(iT6}'iB54),  a  tdtooinuuler  and  clergyman  of  the  Pnsbytalin 
"  Sacodm."  Aleinndet  in  iSoo,  after  a  year  at  Clnigmi 
linivcnily,  JniiKd  hii  father  in  Waihington,  Peuniylvanji, 
B  here  Ihe  ddir  Cami^idl  had  jusl  formed  the  Christian  Auodi- 
lion  of  Waahiogton,  "  for  the  itde  purpose  oi  promoting  timple 
evangelical  Chrutlanity."     With  hU  father's  de&ije  for  Cburfb 


i8m   he  settled  in  what  is  now  Bethany,  Wen 
urgjnia,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Brush  Bun  Church,  as  the 

by  immenicn  upon  hii  lollowen  by  hit  own  cumpte,  be  took  hii 
fxher'a  place  ai  leader  of  the  Disciples  of  Chrht  (j.i.Jjopularly 
uUcd  Chiiittsni,  CampbeDites  and  Keformen],  He  icnncd 
moDientanly  to  approach  the  doctiiiial  posilion  of  the  BaptBta, 
but  by  bit  ilatcmeni, "  I  will  be  baptited  only  inio  the  primitive 


Christian  (ailh,"  by  hia  fcoDadaatie  |iiiaililii|  taA  hk  adlWiU 
ooBdnct  of  Tkt  OriUion  BtfHU  {iSaj-iaje^,  and  ^  the  tone 
of  bb  abb  debataa  w4tli  Paedebaptbta,  be  toon  incatnd  the 
dbfavooi  of  tha  XadUooe  Attodation  of  Baptltt  Autchea  in 
waatem  Fannqdnnb,  and  In  itaj  Ua  foBowcia  tranifened 
tbdt  mcnbeidlp  to  tha  Mahonhig  Aiaodalioa  of  Baptist 
dnudHB  in  aailam  Oido,  only  to  break  abaolnltl)'  with  At 
Baptiiu  tn  ttjo.  CaavbcU,  who  ht  it>9  bad  been  eleatf  to 
tlw  Cooatitutional  Convealioa  of  Vtiglnla  by  hb  mtMavcay 
neVAaut,  naw  tataUhhed  na  UOmnial  Batiattpr  {iSjo- 
lUj),  In  wUch,  on  Biblical  poundt,  ha  oppoieJ  emandpaiion. 
bat  wtaicfa  ha  wd  princ^wlly  to  pnack  tha  Imminent  Second 
Comtag,  whkb  he  adoally  ael  for  1M6.  fa  which  ynr  he  died, 
on  the  4tb  of  Uarch,  at  Bctlnny,  Wtit  Virgiaia,  having  been  for 
twenty-ive  yean  pietidcnt  of  Bethany  College.  He  tnvetled, 
belarad,  and  pnadwl  thnu^ioat  the  Uidted  States  and  in 
Enghnd  and  Scotland;  debated  with  many  Presbyterian 
championa,  with  Bitbap  Purcell  of  Cincinnati  and  with  Robert 
Owan;  and  edllad  a  tevtyon  «l  tha  Mew  TolamenL 

See -nuHBBt  W.  Cnfloo'i  ..<l»n^  OHfMI,  J:«Ar  <^  A(  Cwl 
XffinMfini  ^dt  AMMMfe  Cnfttfj  (St  Lsaii.  1S97). 

CUmm.  BUnUCB  tfBLU  Ola  Patuci  CaHfbkll} 
(iSdj-  ),  EngUth  actntt,  waa  barn  In  Londco,  her  maiden 
nana  being  Tanner,  and  fai  1SS4  mariiad  Captain  Patrick 
Campbell  (d.  1900).  After  bavtng  appeared  on  the  provincial 
alagetbafiiat  became  prandnent  at  the  Addphi  theaoe,  London, 
In  iStt,  and  aeu  year  cieated  the  cbtrf  part  in  Pinero't  Saoni 
Mfi  TmftnfVt  tha  St  Jamca^,  htritmarkable  impersonation 
at  once  patting  her  fa  the  fiiil  tank  of  En^h  actiettet.  Por 
aoBM  yaan  the  dbpbyed  her  ttriking  dramatic  Calcnl  In  Londcn, 
pkyteg-  notably  with  Ut  Forbat  Robeition  in  Davldion't  Par 
Utt  Crawn,  and  in  Macttlij  and  bet  Uat^  (Royalty,  1400) 
oenU  bold  itt  own  with  dtber  Benhaidl  or  Duse.  In  later 
yaan  d«  paid  tuccittful  viiltt  to  Amerlct,  bat  In  England 
played  chiefly  on  provindal  t«us. 

OAMPBm,  9E0R9E  (r7i9-i7««),  Scottish  theologian,  was 
bomatAbetdeenon the >5lbot December  1711).  Ilis father, the 
Rev.  CoHn  Campbell,  one  of  the  minitirn  ol  Aberdeen,  the  son  of 
GetngeCmnpbeU  of  Wealhall,  who  claimed  to  belong  10  the  Argyll 
bian^  of  the  tunOy,  died  in  1718,  leaving  a  widow  and  lii 
chlldna  b  smnewhat  atialuned  drcumstanco.  George,  the 
yonigett  ton,  wal  dcKlned  for  the  legal  profeulon,  and  alter 
attending  the  jianunar  acbool  of  Aberdeen  and  (be  am  daasea 
at  Ifaiiichat  Cdl^e,  ha  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  serve  u  an 
apprentice  to  a  wrilci  to  the  Signet.  While  at  Edinburgh  he 
attended  the  ibeologfcal  lectatei,  and  when  the  tenn  of  his 
tpprenticethip  eiplred,  be  wat  enrcCed  at  1  regnlar  student  in 
Ihe  Aberdeen  divinity  balL  After  a  diatfaiguiahed  carter  hs  was, 
ini746,]icentedtopreachbythepictbytery  of  Aberdeen.  From 
i74&io  1717  bcwaiminiiierof  Bandioiy  Temnn,  a  pariah  on  tha 
Dee,  aome  10  m.  from  Aberdeen.  He  than  transfeiitd  to  Aber- 
deen, which  was  at  the  time  a  tentre-of  considenble  Intellectual 
activity.  Tbomai  Reld  was  ptoletsor  ol  phDosopby  at  KIng't 
(iiUege;  John  Gregory  (1714^1773),  Reid'ipredeceisor,hdd  tha 
chair  of  loedicuie:  Aleiander  Cieiard  (i7>8-i7g5)  wat  ptofeasor 
of  divinity  at  Maritchal  CDJlege;  and  in  1760  Jamea  Beittia 
(173S-1B03I  becirae  profesaor  of  moral  philosophy  In  the  lanw 
coDege,  Thrac  men,  Willi  Dtheriof  less  note,  fottned  Ihemsdvet 
in  r7jSmtoaioa'elyior  the  discussions  of  questions  in  philosophy; 
Reid  was  itt  Cm  secretary,  and  Campbell  one  of  Its  founders.  I( 
luted  till  about  1775,  and  during  this  period  numeioui  p^icrt 
were  read,  particularly  those  by  Reld  and  Caii4>bcll,  which  were 
aftenrards  expanded  and  punished. 

Ini759Campbcilwasmaileprincitia] of Matnchal College.  In 
1763  he  pubJi^Kd  hia  celebrated  Diisertaiwn  on  Miradts,  in 
which  heseekttoihov,  in  opposition  [0  Hume,  that  mliades  are 
capabk  of  proof  by  teitimony,  and  that  the  miracles  of  Chriiti- 
anity  aie  luffidently  altoted.  There  is  no  coocradlctiiHi,  he 
argnea,  at  Home  said  Ihcre  was,  between  what  we  know  by 
tettimoBy  and  Ihe  evidence  upon  which  a  taw  of  nature  Is  based; 
ihev  ate  oi  a  djSrrent  description  indeed,  but  we  can  wlthont 
re  that  both  an  true.  The  OisaWlaDw  bnat 
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■jt  Hillary  wn*  publidii 
abyG.S.Kcitb;  [ben 


■  conplMe  tnUiw  upon  minds,  bul  niili  all  dcduclioiu  it  wu 
Rod  still  i(  •  njiuble  anUibuIiOD  Ui  thedo^al  Uiintun.  In 
1771  rtnT*^'  '"^  cl«Ied  prafesMf  of  tlwalDgy  it  Muuctul 
CoUeflc,  and  nugncd  his  city  chorie,  allbough  he  still  pcndied 
IS  Diinister  at  Greyfriui,  1  duty  then  iiuched  to  tlie  dnir.  Hi* 
Pkiiatphy  oj  iUeforu,  plaiuied  at  Bandiacy  Temui  yeui  bt  loR, 
■ppwcd  in  i;76,  lad  U  once  took  ■  high  pUcs  sowng  books  on 
the  lubjecl.  In  177S  his  list  and  in  somg  nspects  hit  tnuloC 
w«k  appeucd,  X  Net  Traiulalim  o/  lii  CnptU.  The  critical 
and  cj[p1aD*t£iry  notes  which  iccompaaied  it  gavB  the  book  & 
high  value. 

In  1 79  J  be  WW  compelkd  by  incnaiinc  wukness  tDRaignibe 
oBica  be  bdd  in  Uadschal  College,  and  on  bis  ittinmenl  he 
rrceived  a  petwion  of  £^ooffom  ^e  kin^  Ha  diedoa  tbejistof 
Msrch  17^. 

Hii  Uclnrii  a*  Bcdtiiaiietl 
death  wirh  a  biotraphi 

CAXPBELL,  JOHN  (1708-1775),  Scaliish  ■uthor,  wia  bom  >t 
Edinbuigh  on  the  8th  ol  March  1708.  Beins  dsiip»d  foi  the 
legal  ptofeuion,  he  was  sent  to  Windsor,  and  apprenticed  to  an 
attomey.  but  his  tastes  soon  kd  him  to  abandon  the  study  of 
lair  and  to  devote  himself  entirely  bo  iitcntuic.  In  1736  he 
puUislutl  the  unitary  Hitlay  oj  FrtKa  Eatau  and  Ue  Duii 
0/  Uarlbvrcugh,  and  soon  after  contribute  several  [mponant 
■ttides  to  the  Ancial  Unitasal  Hitttry.  In  1741  and  1744 
a[^ieaFed  the  Livts  oJ  the  Brilnh  Admiraii^  in  4  vols.,  a  popular 
work  which  has  been  continued  by  otbei  authon.  Bcsidas 
mntiibutinc  to  the  Bisirafkia  Brilaiaiica  and  Dodsl^'a  Prr- 
afur,  he  published  a  woik  on  Thi  Fnml  Stalt  a/  Btinte, 
consisting  of  a  scries  of  papers  which  had  appeared  in  tho  U-uit*  n. 
He  also  wiole  the  hiiloriea  of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
French.  Swedish,  Danish  and  Oslend  tcttlenieats  la  the  Eaal 
Indies,  and  the  histories  of  Spain,  Fortugll,  Algaive.  NavanB 
and  France,  from  the  time  of  Ckivit  till  1656.  for  the  Modern 
Uratttai  HUltry.  At  the  request  of  Lord  Bute,  he  ptib£shed  a 
vittdicatlon  ol  the  peace  of  Paris  concluded  in  17A3,  elnbodyine 
ia  it  a  descriptive  and  historical  account  of  the  New  Sugar 
ItUndt  in  the  West  Indie*..  By  the  king  be  was  appointed  agent 
[(litbepn>vtnccsofGeaigiaini75j.  His  last  and  most  elaborate 
work,  Fecial  Saney  s/  BiHaiH,  1  vola.  4I0,  was  published  in 
1744,  and  greatly  increased  the  author"!  reputation.  Campbell 
died  on  the  38th  oI  December  1175.  Ho  received  the  bonoraty 
degree  oi  LL.D.  from  the  university  of  GUsgow  In  r745, 

CAKPBBU.  JOHM  CAMPBELU  Budh  (t779-iS«l).  lord 
chinccUoi'  of  England ,  tlie  second  son  of  the  Rev .  CoDigeCaaipbeU, 
D.D,,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  September  1779  at  Cupai,  Fife, 
where  tlil  father  was  for  fifty  years  parish  miniitec.  For  a  lew 
yean  Campbell  studied  at  the  Uiuied  CoUegii,  St  Andrews.  In 
1800  he  was  entered  as  a  student  at  Uiii»lji's  Inn.  and,  after  a 
short  omnoiion  with  the  Uomini  Ckr<mitle,  was  calhid  to  the 
bar  in  iSofi,  and  al  onoe  began  to  report  cam  decided  at  nut 
^iu(i'.i.  on  jury  trial).  Of  theae  A^Mhepubliihedaliogether 
lour  volumes,  with  learned  notasj  they  eitend  fraca  Michaelmas 
1807  to  Hilary  1816.  Campbell  ilw  devoUd  himadt  a  good  deal 
to  criminal  businou.  but  In  (pile  gf  his  unceaihig  industry  he 
failed  to  attract  much  attention  behiiid  the  bar;  he  had  chtiiged 
his  circuit  (lom  the  home  to  the  Otfoid,  but  btidt  came  in  skiwly. 
and  it  was  not  till  1817  thai  he  oblsinDd  a  silk  gown  and  found 
himself  in  that "  front  rank  "  who  ale  pcnnilted  to  have  political 
aspiralions.  Heunauccessfully  contested  the boroughoEStaflord 
in  iSi$,  but  was  elected  for  it  in  183a  and  again  hi  i8jr.  In  the 
House  he  showed  an  eitiiotdioaiy,  ■orttettmea  an  antsiin  ml 
lor  public  business,  speaking  on  all  subjects  with  peactial  Ksae, 
but  on  none  with  ekxtuence  or  spirit.  His  main  abject,  bowevo', 
like  that  of  Btoughtm,  «u  the  ameliomtion  of  tie  law,  taora  by 
the  abolition  ol  cumbnus  tachnkalitic*  than  by  the  laettioo  ol 


Thus  Us 

Abolibon  Act  iRj3t  the  laberitasico  Act  tiis;  the  Dower  Ace 
i8}3:  the  Real  Pnipetty  limitation  Act  1833;  the  WBb  Act 

lln'il'I'hrrriiirhililT rtrti  i11|t. mrt  llir  Jirlffi-iili 


AciiSjS.    AUthesemeuure*veteiDip«Rantindiranean(iiUy 

but  tbeic  merit*  cannot  be  upluiMd  in  a  biogiaiihical 
The  second  was  caUed  for  by  the  ptclerenoe  which  the 
1  law  gave  to  a  distant  collalenl  over  the  btvtbet  of  the 
half-blood  ol  the  first  purchaser,  tbc  fourth  conferred  aa 
indeletsibk  title  ob  adverse  poasession  lor  iwmty  yean  (a  Icim 
•horlenod  by  Lfird  Cairns  in  iBjj  to  twelve  yean)^  (be  fifth 
reduced  the  number  ol  wilnessa  required  by  law  to  attest  wills, 
oved  the  veiatioiu  distinction  which  ousted  in  this 
Ixtwcea  irccholds  and  copyholds,  the  last  freed  an 
debtor  from  imlHisannient  only  before  final  jutisntent 
liat  was  tennad  fHiK  pnxxa),  but  the  principle  stated 
by  Campbell  that  only  fnuduieot  debtors  should  be  impriamtcd 
«»  ultimately  given  effect  to  lor  England  and  Wales  in  1864.' 
fa  one  ol  his  moat  cherished  objects,  however,  that  of  X^and 
>lcgisIntion(f.T.)i  which  formed  the  tbeme  ol ' 

most  important  appearance  as  men 

of  Lord  Joha  Russell's  &rsl  Relon 

and  learned  speech,  based  on  Foi 

tion^noogering,  he  sicp|»rted  be 

disfranchising  rlanM.*  aod  easily  disposed  of  the  cr 

pomtion  robbery,"*' nabob  representation,"  "opening  for  young 

men  oi  talent,"  &c     The  foUowing  year  (1831}  found  Campbell 

KilTcitor.general,  a  knight  and  memkiar  for  Dudley,  which  he 

reptescated  till  1834.     In  that  year  ho  became  altomey^eDcnl 

and  was  returned  by  Edinburgh,  for  which  he  sat  till  i84r-* 

Kit  political  creed  declared  upon  the  hustings  there  was  that 
of  a  moderate  Whig,  Ue  maintained  the  cormeiion  of  churcb 
and  state,  and  opposed  triennial  pariiamcnU  and  the  ballot. 
In  parliament  hecontintied  to  lend  the  most  elective  help  to  the 
Liberal  parly  Kis  speech  m  tG^s  in  support  of  (he  motion  for 
inquiry  into  the  Irish  Church  temporalities  nain  a  view  to  their 
partial  appropriation  for  nationaf  purposa  (for  disestablilhEaent 
was  not  then  dreamed  of  as  pos^ble)  contains  much  tose  argu- 
ment, and  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Peel  and  tht 
lorniation  of  the  Melbourne  cabineL'  The  next  year  Cariqkbell 
had  a  fierce  encounter  with  Lord  Stanley  in  the  debate  wbitit 
fallowed  the  motionofT.  Spring  Ricelaflerwatds Lord  Monleagld 
on  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  parochial  churches  and  chapels. 
The  legal  point  in  the  di^mte  (wliich  f^mpbell  af tirwards  made 
tho  subject  of  a  separate  pamphlet)  was  whether  the  church- 
wardensof  theparish.  in  Iheahsenceof  the  vestry,  had  any  means 
ol  cnfocdag  a  lateexcept  the  antiquated  interdict  or  ecclesiastical 
censure.  It  was&ot  on  legal  tcchnicalitiea,' however,  but  on  the 
broad  prindple  ol  religious  equality,  that  Campbell  supported 
the  abotition  of  chnrdi  rates,  in  which  he  included  the  Edinburgh 

In  the  BDiB  ytai  he  tpoke  for  I.ord  Melbourne  in  the  action 
[thought  by  some  to  be  a  pc^lical  conspiracy  *)  which  the  Hoo. 
G.  C  Xcfftxm  brought  against  the  Whig  premier  for  crimjnaf 
cODvcrtation  with  his  wife.     At  this  time  also  he  eicrted  himsell 
for  the  tdorm  el  justice  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  for  the 
uniformity  of  the  law  of  marriage  (which  he  held  should  be  i 
purriy  civil  tonunct)  and  lor  giving  prisoners  charged  Will 
felony  the  benefit  of  counscL     His  defence  of  Thi  Tima  nen 
paper,  which  bad  accused  Sir  John  Ciiotoy,  equerry  to  ti 
duchres  of  Kent,  of  misappropriation  of  money  O838),  is  chid 
remarkable  for  the  confesaion— «"  I  despair  of  any  dcfinitica 
libel  which  shall  escluds  no  publications  which  ought  to  be 
suppresacd,  and  indude  nope  which  ou^t  to  be  permitted." 
IKs  own  defioitioD  (4  lAufbaaemt  libd  wn  enferced  In  ihi 

'Twooftllelalerart^allowtngthedrfendsi _ 


to  prove  HRlH,  and  i<vli«  a  right  of 

persona  killed  ttewmt  Degligcaoe.  al 

•GrevUle  la  khiliMHti  says  Ih 


Bt  he  should  & 


that  Campbell  lot  thi)  poH  on 

,..et  [he  otdinaiy  promotion  10  the 

bench,  a  condilnfi  which,  it  if  were  10.  he  Innnedialcly  violniedhy 
ekimiiir  the  vlpbchaeceUonfaia  oe  The  death  of  Sir  John  Leach. 
Ptpys{Lerd  Coutnhan)  and  fiickeiHeik  (Lonl  Lmgdafa)  «n  bulk 
pTDmoUd^  the^beach  ui  preference  to  Campbell. 

l^d  Gnintley  10  uige  it  on  lor  mm  politinil 


' "  There  can  be  no 


CAMPBELL,  LORD 


o  wliich,  •*  iltonwy-fHwraT,  he  nktS  ■gmlai 
boolacllEt  H.  Hdhcringlon,  and  which  he  IsniicdaK  the  ih  _ 
imund  thn  "  ibe  vut  bulk  of  ibe  poputitJoB  belkv«  thai 
monJity  drpnids  sitinly  on  rerdftiKn^  eod  if  t  doubt  oould  be 
niaed  anoDS  iben  that  the  ten  cofninaiidineiiti  were  given  I 
Cod  InuD  Mount  Siaai,  men  would  think  they  were  it  libaty 
ttai,  and  vomen  vaiild  coturder  themKlvei  abaolved  from  lbs 
istnlota  ol  chutity."  But  his  ni«t  diallD^idefaed  eSart  at  the 
bar  wu  undoubtedly  the  ipeech  (or  the  Houie  ol  Commona  in 
the  famous  cue  Ol  SikUoU  ▼,  HaHioJ,  1837,  j  C.  and  P.  731. 
The  ComucnB  had  ordeml  ta  be  printed,  amfffig  otbeT  papen, 
a  Import  «f  (be  mspecrora  of  prisana  on  Nev^le,  which  staled 
that  an  e-bscene  book,  published  by  Stockdale,  waa  given  ta  the 
piiAonen  to  read.  StockdaJe  sued  the  Commons^  publisher,  and 
was  met  by  Ibe  plea  of  parfianvntary  privile^,  to  which,  however, 
the  lodges  did  not  give  effect,  on  the  gioond  that  Iliey  wer* 
entitiedtodcfinEtbcprivilegesoftheCominoni,  andthatpublica- 
Iloo  ol  papers  wu  not  sBemia]  to  the  iunciiOM  ol  pariiament. 
The  matter  was  settled  by  an  act  of  1840. 

lo  1840  CainpbcH  conducted  the  proaetuHon  agaitst  John 
Fnxt,  one  of  the  three  Chartiat  leaders  who  attacked  the  town 
of  Newport,  all  of  whom  were  found  guilty  ol  high  Ircaaon.  Wt 
nay  also  Drntlon,  as  matter  of  historical  interest,  the  case 
before  the  high  stencd  and  (he  Home  ot  Lords  which  imc  out 
o<  the  due)  fought  on  Wimbledon  Common  between  the  e»ri  of 
Cudigsn  and  Captain  Haivey  Tuckett.  The  taw  ctf  cauna  wu 
dear  AaX  Che  "  punctilio  which  awordsmen  falsely  do  oUI 
ba>I>o<n'"waBiBeicuseforwilful  murder.  To  the  astonishment 
of  ev^ybody,  Lord  Cardigan  escaped  from  a  capital  cliarge  of 
leboy  because  the  full  name  of  his  anlagonisl  (Harvey  GanKtt 
PUpp*TuckBlt)wu  not  legally  proved.  Itisdilhcult  tosuppose 
that  luch  a  blundci  was  not  preconcerted.  Campbdl  himself 
mode  the  eitraonUntry  dedaniion  iliat  to  engnge  in  a  dull 
Which  could  not  be  dediPBl  without  infamy  (ij.  social  disgrace) 
wms  "an  act  free  from  moral  turpltode,"  although  the  law 
property  held  it  to  be  wilful  murder.    Nei  t  year,  as  the  Mdboume 


ir  of  Ireland,  was  fonxd  tiy  discreditable  pressure  to 
tcsjgn,  and  the  Whig  attomey-gmml,  who  had  never  practised 
In  equity,  became  choncdior  oi  Ireland,  and  waa  niaed  to  the 
peerage  with  the  title  of  Baiun  Campbell  ol  St  Andrews,  in  the 
cmmEy  of  Pite.  His  wife,  Hary  Elizabeth  Campbdl.  the  eldest 
daughter  at  the  Gut  Buon  Abinget  by  one  o(  the  CannpbeUs  of 
Kilmony,  ArgyOahiie,  whom  he  had  mam'ed  hi  i  Sii,  hnd  hi 
sSj6  been  ciralMl  Baiceieia  Slnlheden  in  reFognition  of  the 
withdrawtloIUsdaini  to  themartenb^ortberoUa.  The  post 
of  duncellor  Can^beB  belif  for  only  sixteen  days,  and  then 
reatgned  it  to  Maracceascr  Sir  Edward  Sugdenf  Lord  5t  Leonards). 
The  ii"''iTi'"-~  of  Ua  appofailnient  and  the  enOKoui  beUcf 
that  he  waa  ncdving  ■  poiiioii  of  £4000  per  annum  for  his  lew 
day>'  court  wnk  brougfal  CampbeU  niiKh  usmstited  obloquy.' 
It  wasdBitagthepetfodiS4i'-iS(q,  whinheliMlMlsgslduty, 
txccft.  tin  xtfimpond  one  of  ««uio)uUy  bearing  Scottiah 
appak  in  tha  Hooseol  Leeds,  that  the  unlKky  dreut  of  Litauy 
tame  tmahled  L«(d  Cunpbdl's  leisore.* 

FoOowiag  in  tbe  path  struck  out  by  Miss  StricUand  in  her 
Lati  rf  lie  Qum  o/  Eut/tind,  and  by  Lord  Brougham's  Iiki  0/ 
finseiKftafeiMM,  be  It  last  produced,  in  1844.  Jkt  Laa  ^  Uu 
Ltri  Oanc^tMi  oitrf  Kec^i  of  Iki  Gral  Sial  of  Mn^and,  Jrim 
Itt  laliat  lima  till  lU  ttipi  ej  Ki*t  Carti  IV.,  7  vtds.  Svo. 
The  ODHCeptto*  of  this  work  ia  augnificent;  its  encution 
wntditd.  InlCBded  to  evoln  a  hiatoiy  ef  jiuisprudencc  Item ' 
the  uathful  poitnlu  of  Englud's  gnUtat  lan^vra,  it  merely 
aihibits  the  iB^Ilgnled  resnlis  of  deaultory  leaning,  wiihouLa' 
tracs ef  KieiitiGcijrDinetiy or litcnty  taate,  without  a  apuk  af 
that  di¥tne  inu^native  aynipathy  whkh  alone  cut  give  (e*h  aad 
qMl  to  tbcdewllNiBesof  the  past,  and  without  whicbtheprescsl. 

'  See  thereon  J.  B.  AlUy.  Til  VUlariait  Clunirfbri  [190B],  vol.  il. 

'■'/n'iR4i  he  published  tYit  Spmkti  of  Lmt  CtmfUH  mikt  Utr 
aadtaiU  Hima  i{  Ctmmnu.  viU  n  AMnu  It  Ai  Md  But  ai 
Uri  aattBtr  D/Jrr/ud  (EdiB..  Blick). 
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_    .    ,  f»«yi  exhauadve  research,  were  not  10  bo 

eipectMl  fr«n  ■  haid-worfced  tMnister;  but  he  must  certainly 
be  held  RSponsible  lot  Ibe  frequent  plagitriams,  the  still  more 
Fiequent  inaccnrsdes  of  detail,  the  colosaal  vanity  which  obtrudes 
on  ahnosl  every  page,  the  hasty  insimatians  ttainst  the  memory 
of  the  great  detuned  who  were  to  him  as  giantsj  and  tbe  petty 
snaera  which  be  condocends  to  print  against  bU  own  contem- 
poraries,  with  whom  he  waa  living  from  day  to  day  on  tcnna  of 
apparently  aincera  fiiendship. 

rnuise  fsolts  are  pslttfnlly  ippatenl  in  the  lives  id  Hardwicke, 
Qdon,  Lyndhnrst  and  Bnughatn,  and  they  have  been  pointed 
out  by  the  biographers  of  Eldaa  and  by  Lord  St  Leowrds.' 
And  yet  the  book  is  an  invaluable  irptnory  of  facta,  and  oust 
endure  until  it  is  supciseded  by  sonBlhing  belter.  It  was 
followed  by  the  Lari  tj  lie  Ciuf  Juliea  ef  £iti>ani,  from  lln 
Naiman  CmqiusI  lill  lilt  Jail,  0/  LiyrJ  Uimifidi,  Svo,  a  vols., 
a  book  tt  similar  oonstruciion  but  infaiot  metil. 

It  must  rut  be  supposed  that  during  Ibis  pinad  the  literary 
lawyer  was  silent  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  spoke  frequently. 
The  jid  volunig  of  the  PrslaU  ef  llu  Ltrit,  edited  by  Thonld 
RogEB  (1S7JI,  eonlaina  do  lea  than  ten  prolcata  by  Campbell, 
entered  in  the  ycua  1841-184$.  He  piotesu  against  Peel's 
Income  Tu  Bill  ol  tt^i;  against  tbo  Abcnkcn  Act  1843.  as 
coofening  undue  power  on  church  cautts;  against  the  pei- 

Bgiinst  Lord  Stanley's  ahaurd  blU  providing  cnmpenaation  (or 
the  dfatruction  of  fences  to  dispossessed  Irish  tenants;  and 
against  the  Parliamentary  Proceedings  Bill,  which  proposed 
that  all  bills,  ciccpt  money  bills,  having  lenched  a  certain  stage 
or  having  passed  one  House,  should  be  continued  to  neit  sesaioiL 
The  last  hecppoaed  txcausc  theptoperTtmedylayiBTesolations 
■nd  orders  of  the  House,    He  piotests  in  favour  of  Lord  Mont; 

of  Lord  Nomunby's  motion  aa  the  queen's  speech  in  184^,  for 
|uiry  into  the  state  o£  Ireland  {then  wholly  under  miliiaiy 
lupation);  of  Lord  Radnor's  bill  to  define  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  home  secretary,  when  Sir  James  Gnham  opened 
lini's  letters.  In  1844  he  records  a  solitary  protest  a^inat 
iudgmenl  of  the  Hoose  ef  Lsedsln  R.  v.  UiUit.  1844, 
'la.  and  FiiL  534,  which  affirmed  that'  a  man  tegular^ 
fed  according  to  the  rit«s  ol  Iho  Irish  Presbyterian  Chunh, 
ncMltrly  married  to  another  woman  by  an 
lined  (lagymaB,  could  not  be  convicted  of 
...  Mhe  English  law  required  fis  the  validity  of  a 

UanJageUiat  it  should  be  performed  by  an  ordained  priest. 
Od  tilt  rtaignalion  of  Lord  Dennun  in  iBso,  Campbell  waa 
^pointed  chief  justice  of  the  queen's  bench.  For  [his  post  he 
was  well  filled  by  his  knowled^  of  common  law,  his  habitual 
attention  to  tbe  pleadings  in  court  and  his  power  of  clear  state- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  at  niii  print  and  on  the  ciiminaj 
drcuit,  be  was  acEused  of  frequently  attempting  unduly  to 
influtDCe  juries  in  their  estimate  of  (he  credibility  of  evidence. 
Il  is  also  certain  that  he  liked  to  eidte  ar^ause  in  tbe  galleria 
by  aoine  platitude  about  the  "glorious  Revoluiion  "  or  the 
"  Protestant  successioii."  He  assisted  in  the  lefoimi  of  special 
pleading  at  Westminster,  and  had  a  recognized  place  with 
Brougham  and  Lyndhurst  in  legal  discussions  m  the  Houfe  of 
Lords.  But  he  had  neitha  (be  gesetous  tempetameni  nor  the 
breadth  of  view  which  is  required  in  the  composition  of  even  a 
in.  In  tSs9  he  was  made  lord  chancellor  of 
Great  Britain,  probably  on  the  understanding  that  Beihell 
ahoidd  suoceqd  as  soon  as  he  could.be  sjured  from  the  House  ol 
Conmons.  Hisi^orltenuieof  tliisafficecallilornoremark.  In 
rsameyearhepublishedintbr  form  o£  a  letter  to  Payne  Collier 
amusing  and  eitremdy  inconclusive  essay  on  Shake^jeare's 
"  show   the  conjectural 
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ptoccB  which  CUP*  thmn^  the  book:  "  If  Shalspare  wu 

mlly  utktcd  to  ■  Stntlord  Atloney,  in  ail  protulnlit]'.  dwing 
Uk  five  yt^n  of  hii  derJuhip.  he  viijted  London  icven]  tima 
on  his  masur'i  bnilmi,  ud  he  m^j  tbcD  have  been  intro- 
ducerl  Vo  Che  graa-ro«n  it  Biackfriui  by  tme  of  his  c<Katry- 
men  c<nvaected  with  that  tbcatrt"  Hie  onJy  pouUve  piece  ot 
eviddKC  prodiued  is  the  posage  from  Tfaunu  Niuh'ii  "  Et^iie 
Ut  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Tvo  Umvet^IUea,"  prv £xcd  to  GreeuB't 
AreaiU,  1854,  in  wUch  he  upbreidi  ■omebody  (not  koown  to 
be  Shakespeare)  with  having  left  the  "  trade  of  Novaint  "  and 
husled  himself  with  "  whole  Hamlctt "  ud  "  handfuli  of 
Iragica]  speeches. "  'Hie  knowledge  of  law  shown  m  the  plays 
[s  very  much  what  a  universal  observer  must  have  |Hcked  up. 
Lawyers  always  undemtiniate  the  legnl  knowledge  of  an  btdll- 
gent  layman.  Campbell  died  on  the  ijnl  of  June  iMi.  It  has 
been  well  said  of  him  hi  eipLinBtian  ol  his  bidosi,  that  he  lived 
eighty  years  and  preserved  his  digestion  unlmpidied.  He  had 
a  bard  head,  a  ^lendid  constitution,  tltdcu  (Ddnatiy,  ■  gmenlly 
judkJous  tempei.  He  wu  I.  learried,  though  not  ■  acknCific 
lawyer,  a  faithful  political  adhuoit^  thoroughly  hcoeit  as  a 
judge,  dutiful  mid  happy  as  a  husband.  But  thm  waa  nothing 
admirable  or  heroic  in  his  ikature.  On  no  gnat  subject  did  his 
principles  rise  above  the  a>mmfaiplaf«  of  party,  nor  had  he  the 
mapu^rnity  which  etcoses  rathee  than  aggravates  the  faults 
of  o^hera.  His  life  was  the  triuni[^  of  steady  detomination 
unaided  by  a  single  briUisBt  or  attmctlve  quality. 

AuiHOIIims.— ^  of  Ini  Cumfittt,  a  StiHIia,  Avn  Im  A<,liy- 
kerroMy,  JMgry  awl  tllfirl,  fd.  by  Hon.  Mn  Huilcaille  (iSSl); 
E. Fees,  rk/ioffiiiir  £"('<"«' (ia4B-iU4):  W.  H.  BeanrI,  i<l«f 
Biimpliiad  SUIduifrtm  KtU-baaki  tl  a  lam  RtptrUr  (1S67}; 


Biivmtkiciil  SUIcha  fram  StU-ieeki  tt  a  Lim  Rtterlcr  (1S67}; 
G.  Maiupn,  BtfObfi  <^iMr  £n  (ed.1904)  1  J.  B.  Atlay.  Tib  fKtoruii 
ChametHtn,  voL  IL  (1900). 

CilllPBBIL.  JOHN  FHAHen,  of  fday  (iRm-iU;),  CseJk 
•dh^r,  was  bom  on  the  tqth  of  I>ecember  tBi7,  hcti  to  the 
beiutiful  Isle  of  Islsy,  on  the  west  coast  of  Argyllshin.  Of  this 
ftdieritance  he  never  became  poBsssed,  u  the  estate  had  to  be 
si^d  by  his  father,  and  he  brgsa  life  under  gnatly  changed 
condilioDs.  Educated  al  Eton  and  It  Edinburgh  UnivBsily, 
he  occupied  at  various  times  sevenl  minor  govcniment  posts. 
His  leisure  was  largely  employed  in  collecting,  tistislsting  and 
editing  the  folklore  ol  the  wettcrn  HighLiDdi,  taken  down  from 
the  lips  of  the  ostlves.  The  results  of  his  investigstions  were 
publiihn]  in  fiiui  volumes  under  the  title  Papular  TaUs  of  lAe 
IfciJ  HifHtaHdr  (iMo-iKi),  and  fonn  a  most  hnportant  con- 
tribution to  the  subject,  the  necessary  precursor  to  Iho  subsc. 
queni  Gaelic  revtvat  in  Great  Britain.  CampbeU  was  also 
devoted  lo  geology  and  other  sdenlific  pursuits,  and  be  Invented 
the  Buodiiae  recoider,  used  hi  most  of  the  British  meteorological 
sutlons.   Hcdledat  Csnnes  on  the  i;th  (J  February  1SS5. 

CUPBSU.  JOBH  KctJEOD  (igoo'iS;^),  Scottish  divine, 
son  of  Ihe  Rev.  Donald  Campbell,  was  botn  at  Kilninyor,  Algyll- 
shlre,  in  1800,  Thanks  to  his  father  he  was  aliwdy  a  good 
Latin  scholar  when  he  went  to  dasgow  Univer^ty  in  1S11. 
FteUhing  hl>  course  in  1B1;,  he  became  a  snident  at  the  Divinity 
Hall,  where  be  gained  some  leputation  as  a  Hebraist.  After 
further  training  si  EtJinburgh  he  was  licensed  aa  preacher  by  the 
presbytery  of  Lome  in  iSii,  In  iSi;  he  Wasqipohiled  to  the 
parish  of  Row  on  tlw  Cuelock  About  this  time  the  doctrine 
of  Anursnce  of  Faith  powerfully  inflnoiced  him.  He  began  to 
give  so  nuch  prominence  to  the  nnivenality  of  the  Atonemeot 
that  his  psrisluoners  went  so  far  as  to  petidon  theprnbytery  tn 
1819.  This  petition  was  withdrawn,  liut  a  sulaequent  appeal 
hi  March  iBjo  led  to  a  pnabyteriil  Ti^taiioD  toUowed  by  an 
accusation  of  heresy.  ThcGeneralAssemblyby  wbtcbtbecharge 
was  ultimately  considered  foand  Campbdl  gujily  <A  laacUng 
heretical  doctrines  and  deprived  Urn  of  U*  living.  Declining  an 
bivitation  to  join  Edward  Irving  In  the  Catholic  Apestolic 
Church,  he  worked  for  two  years  as  an  evaogi^t  in  the  High- 
lands. Seturoing  lo  Glasgow  in  1843,  he  ««*  nuniiier  for 
siiteen  yeatf  in  a  Urge  ch^  erected  for  him,  but  he  never 
attempted  to  found  ■  sect.  In  tSs^  he  publisM  his  funout 
n  Till  rfahire  of  iIk  AlfnimaU,  which  baa  profoundly 
-'-Jl  writing  on  the  subject  since  bis  time.   Hisalmlsto 


view  the  Aloneacrt  in  the  light  of  tb*  IncamatioL  The  divine 
mmd  in  Christ  it  the  mind  ol  pnlect  senihip  toward*  God 
and  perfect  bDMbuhood  towards  men.  By  the  light  ol  this 
divine  (act  the  ItKanatioa  is  teen  to  dev^p  itself  namrally 


ol  Christ  is  minimiiAt.  Subsequent  critics  iuve 
pointed  out  Chat  Campbdl's  positiffli  was  not  self-consistent  iu 
the  place  aiaigned  to  the  penal  and  expiatofy  demeuc  in  the 
•uflenngt  of  Chiitt,  nor  adequate  in  ita  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  the  obedience  ti  Christ  periectly  affirms  oil  rightiounett 
andaosatisfics  tike  holiness  of  God.  In  iSjv  his  health  gave  way, 
sad  be  advised  his  amgregation  to  join,  the'  Bar^y  church, 
where  Noiman  McLeod  was  pastor.  In  1861  he  published 
TlmtUi  tm  Sadaliim.  In  i86j  heioceived  the  de^geof  D.D, 
from  Glasgow  University.  In  i87ohecemavedlaKii«ieatlii,and 
tlaei«  be^ui  his  Renanisanas  and  ReJUttiaut  an  unhnished 
work  pubhsbed  sf tei  liis  death  by  hiison.  Campbell  waa  gnnily 
loved  and  isteemcd  by  a  drde  ol  triends,  which  included  Tboaus 
Erskice,  Nonnau  McLeod,  Bishop  Alesaadcr  Ewmg.  F.  D. 
Maatica.  D.  }.  Vau^un,  and  tie  hved  to  ba  ncogBiiad  and 
honoured  as  a  man  whose  opinion  00  theological  Hbjecla  csrtied 
gnatwright.  In  187'  a  tesiirrwnial  and  addreas  were  presented 
to  him  by  Tq>Te9entativea  of  most  of  tlv  reUgkms  bodies  in 
^™'''~t  lb  died  OB  the  >}th  of  February  1871,  and  waa 
buried  in  RooBieath  chorchyard.  ID.  Hx.) 

OAMPBEU.  LEWIS  (i8jo-i»aa),  British  classical  adnlar, 
was  botn  at  Edinburgh  on  the  jrd  of  Sqitember  iSjo.  His 
father,  RiAert  Campbell,  R.N.,  was  a  first  cousin  of  Thomas 
Campbell,  the  poet.  He  was  educated  al  Edinburgh  Academy, 
and  GlasfDW  and  Oifocd  universliea.  He  waa  fellow  and  tutor 
of  Queen's  College,  Oi{Drd(iSsS'-lg5S),  vicar  of  HUford,  Hast* 
(1858-1863}.  and  piofenor  of  Gitck  and  GiSDid  lecluitt  at  ihe 
university  of  St  Andrews  (i8i3-i894).  In  1804  he  was  elected 
an  Eionorary  fellov  of  Ballk^  Aa  a  tdkidar  be  is  best  known  by 
his  «o^  on  Si^hodes  and  Plato.  His  publiifaed  works  Include: 
Sophocles  (md  ed.,  1870);  Plato,  SapJiida  and  PdiUtt  Ci8«7), 
Tiaiima  (snd  ed.,  1883),  RtpnUic  (with  Jowetl,  1B04);  Li/t 
aiMf  Limin  af  Benjamiii  JaaOt  (with  E.  Abbott,  1S9)) ,  i^Mn  •/ 
B.  y«e«  (iSog);  Lijt  v/Jama  Clot  Mamil  (with  W.  Gametl, 
new  ed.,  1SB4);  A  Gmlt  la  Oiak  Tratiiy  /«  Bn^k  Rtoitrt 
( 1S4 1] ;  AJipm  H  (>«*  lilmifin  (  i8q8)  ;  OH  ll>>  iVMWiMttMrtni 
ajUitOld  Ex^iA  UmnrnOa  (r9ar)  1  Verse  translations  oi  tbs 
plays  of  Aeschylus  (1S90};  Sopbodes  (.t6qf/i\  Trfit  Drama  IM 
Aaeliytui,  Sapkada  aid  Slaiaptart  (1904)1  ParalifBmciU 
Sapiodea  (19a;),    He  died  eo  Ihe  isth  of  October  1908. 

GANPBELL,  RBGIHAU)  MHN  (1867-  ),  British  Omxiv. 
gatlonalist  divine,  son  of  a  Uoilcd  Free  Methodist  minislei  of 
Scottish  descent,  wasborn  in  London,  and  educs  ted  at  schools  tn 
Bolton  and  Nottingham,  where  hb  fsiha  succssiwely  removed, 
aadlnBdisst,  ihebomeof  hiigtandfstber.  At  an  early  age  ha 
lau^t  in  the  high  school  at  Aabton,Cbeshke,  and  was  already 
married  when  hi  r89i  he  went  to  Christchurch,  Oafoed,  wbert 
he  graduated  in  189;  in  Ihe  hoDOon  idMml  of  modem  hisleiy. 
He  had  gom  to  Oiford  with  tlwlntemtloa  of  bcoomiDg  a  deanr- 
man  in  the  Church  ot  En^and,  but  in  qdte  of  Uk  inflasiGB  nl 
Blihctp  Gore,  then  head  of  the  Puny  HoUB^  and  of  Dean  Paget 
(afterwards  hiihi^  ol  Oxford),  bk  Scotdth  and  IiMi  Noncon- 
formist blood  was  loo  strong,  and  be  abandonad  the  idea  morder 
to  take  up  werit  in  the  Congregational  mblsby.  HaaicqiMa 
call,  on  leaving  Oxford,  lo  the  amiD  Cangn^fstianal  chnrdi  in 
Unhn  Slieet,  Bitghton,  and  qukUy  became  fioous  thoe  aa  a 
praadieT,  ao  nrachio  that  on  Joseph  Patktr'i  death  he  was  dmsen 
SB  hit  luccwor  (190J)  at  the  Qty  Terdple,  London.  Here  he 
notably  enhanced  Ua  popularity  at  a  prcacbei,  and  became  one 
of  the  lecogniiedlaadera  of  NoBConfonulii  opinion.  Attheo^ 
of  igo6  be  attracted  widespread  attentian  by  his  vigoroiu 
pnqiagstion  of  what  was  oiled  the  "  New  Tlwology,"  a  restate- 
ment of  Christisn  beliefs  lo  harmonise  vrith  modem  critical 
views  and  beliefs,  and  published  a  book  with  this  title  which 
gave  rise  to  considerable  ditcnttioa. 

CAMPBEU.  THOMAS  (i;tT->S44)i  Scottish  poet,  eighth  ten 
iJ  Alenodn  CampbeU,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  on  the  17th  of 
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]b17  t)T?.  mi  htber.  iiIh  wu  I  cadet  i4  the  family  of  CitnpbeH 
of  Kinm,  Aigytlikin,  belonged  to  a  Glisgov  Etn  trading  in 
Viisuiu,  ud  lost  hia  money  in  conicqiitnce  of  tbe  Aawiian 
wai.  Ciinpbell  was  educated  at  the  gnmcur  school  and 
Dniverstjofbfs  native  town.     He  won  piiiei  foe  dantca  and  for 

western  Htgbianda.  Hia  poem  "  Glenara  "  and  the  ballad  o( 
"  Lord  UUln'i  Daughler  "  owe  Ihcii  orisin  to  a  visit  to  MuO.  In 
Hay  1 797  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  feci  ores  on  lair.  He 
mpported  bim^lf  by  piivate  teaching  and  by  WTiting»  towards 
whkh  he  wu  helped  by  Dr  Robert  Andenon,  the  editor  of  the 
BrUitk  Putl).  Among  hij  contfrnponrirs  in  Edinburgh  were 
Sir  Waller  Scott,  Henry  Brai^m,  Frandi  Jeffrey,  Di  Tliomai 
Brown,  John  Leyden  and  JamM  Gnhame.  To  thfM  early 
dayi  in  Edinbur^  may  be  rrffned  "  The  Wounded  Huisar." 
"  The  Dirge  of  Wallace  "  and  the  "  Epiitle  lo  Three  Ladio." 
In  r799,  lii  months  after  the  publication  o[  the  lyriail  Balladi 
of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  Tlu  Pltaiiira  o/  Haft  waa  pub- 
lished. It  is  a  rhetorical  and  didactic  poem  In  the  tute  cj  his 
■iint,  and  owed  much  to  the  fact  that  it  dealt  wiih  topics  near  Id 
oien's  hearts,  with  the  Frendi  Revolution,  the  partition  of  Poland 
and  with  negro  slavery.  Its  nicccis  »u  Inslantantoui,  bi 
Campbell  was  deficient  in  energy  and  perseverance  and  did  ni 

definite  aim, 

Begensburg, 

anii-al.     He  found  rtfugi 

bm  lytic*,  "Hohenlihdi 

"  The  Soldier's  Dream," 

the  winter  in  Allona,  where  he  met  an  ttiih  eillc,  Anthony 

HcCann,  whose  history  suggested  "The  Eiilc  oi  Eifn."'     He 

had  It  that  time  the  intention  of  wiiiing  an  epic  on  Edinburgh  to 

be  entitled  "  The  Qucca  of  the  North,"    On  the  outbreak  of  war  I 

between  Denmark  and  Engiand  he  hunied  home,  the  "  Battle  of 

the  Baltic  "  being  drafted  soon  after.     At  Ediiibutgh  he  was 

introduced  to  the  first  Lord  Minto,  who  took  hlii  in   (he  next 

year  to  Umdoa  as  occasional  secretary.    In  June  iSoj  appeared 

a  new  e<Utkin  <a  the  PItaaaa  ef'II«pt,  to  which  some  lyrics  were 

added. 

In  I  toj  Campbdl  married  Us  second  couilD,  Matilda  Sinclair, 
and  settled  In  London.  He  was  well  lecdved  In  Whig  society, 
eipedaliy  al  Holland  House.  His  pro^KCl*.  however,  were 
slight  when  in  igoj  he  received  a  govemmeDt  penuon  of  £200, 
In  that  yeai  the  Campbells  removed  to  Sydenham.  Campbell 
was  al  this  time  legulatly  employed  on  the  Slar  nenspnper,  loi 
which  he  IranjUlfd  the  foreign  news.  In  1S09  he  published  a 
narrative  poem  ia  the  Spenserian  stanza,"  Gertrude  of  Wyoming," 
with  which  wereprinltdumcolhis  best  lyrics.  He  was  slow  and 
fastidious  in  composition,  and  the  poem  sufiered  from  ovei- 
daboralion.  Francis  Jeffrey  wrote  lo  the  author:  "Your 
timidity  or  fastidiousness,  or  some  other  knavish  quality,  will 
not  let  you  give  your  conceptions  glowing, and  bold,  and  powerful, 
as  they  present  thetnsclvei;  but  you  must  chasten,  and  refine, 
and  sollen  them,  forsooth,  till  half  theic  nature  and  grandeur  is 
chiselln]  away  from  them.  Believe  me,  the  world  will  never 
know  how  truly  you  are  a  great  and  oiigiDal  poet  till  you  venture 
to  cast  before  it  some  of  the  rough  pearls  of  your  fancy,"  In 
181;  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  poetry  in  London  at  the 
R(^  Institution!  and  he  was  utgcd  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
"'  '     'it  the  chair  of  literature  at  Edinburgh 
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1  pro|celed  year 


Poeli,  the  design  of  which  had  been  pro|celed  years  before-    Tb( 
work  was  published  in  iHiq.     It  contains  on  1 
admirable  selection  with  short  live*  of  the  poets, 
lo  it  an  eMay  on  poetry  eontalntng  much  valuable  1 
iSio  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  Ihe  Nor  UnMly  i/afaiifu, 
'T^otfeiaBlauthanhipc/ihbpcieoi  was  by  many  people asslgBed 
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and  In  (he  same  year  rnade  another  tour  in  Germany.  Pour 
yean  later  appeared  his  "Theodtle,"B  not  very  successful  poem 
of  domestic  life.  He  took  an  active  share  In  the  foundation  of 
the  university  of  London,  visidng  Berlin  to  Inquire  Into  the 
German  system  of  education,  and  making  recommendations 
wbich  were  adopted  by  Lord  Brougham.  He  was  eiected  lord 
rector  of  Glasgow  University  lliiee  times  (i8i6-iSj(i).  In  the 
last  election  he  had  Sir  Waller  Scon  for  a  rival.  Campbell 
retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  f/rK  ilonlUy  Uataiiu  \a  iKjo, 
and  a  year  later  made  an  unsuccessful  venture  with  the  Uclra- 
poliUn  Uatminc.  He  had  chamfdoned  the  cause  of  ihc  Poles 
in  Tlu  Pliasaa  0/  Hipt,  and  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Warsaw 
by  the  Russians  in  iSji  affected  him  as  if  ((bad  been  the  deepest 
of  personal  ciUinitici.  "  Poland  preys  on  my  heart  nighi  and 
day,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  bis  letters,  and  his  sympathy  found  a 
practical  eiptessioii  in  the  foundation  In  London  of  Ihe  Associi. 
lion  of  (he  Friends  of  Poland.  In  iSj4  he  travelled  10  Farisand 
Algieis,  where  he  wrote  his  IfUtfi/rsHifikfSDiiiil  (printed  iSi;) 
The  small  prwluction  of  Campbell  may  be  partly  ciplained 


by  bis  domestic  calamities.  His  wife  died  in  iSjS. 
sons,  one  died  in  Infancy  and  the  other  became  insane,  nisown 
health  suffered,  and  he  gradually  withdrew  from  public  life 
He  died  at  Bouloenc  on  the  ijth  of  June  1S44,  and  aas  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Cimpbell'i  other  worin  inchidt  a  Ufi  tj  Mn  SidJoni  ( 1  Bail,  ind 
aB>mlivepaen,"TWPagrfanorcieiicoe"(r»4'),  SttTlulift 
tad  UUtntf  Tlitmv  CtmtMl  U  volt..  1B40).  edited  by  Williain 
Beaick.M.D.iUlerar^XwuBiHiKuaWJ/Mwi^riajiuiCiiwp- 
MJ(iS6o).by  Cyrus  Rtddirv:7<k</>«ludfn'ffii>/nc>urCo<nM<If 
(tB?]),  in  the  Atdinc  Edition  (<  (he  British  Pocli.  edited  by  Ihr  Rev, 
W  aini  HJU,  with  a  sketch  of  the  poM't  lilc  by  William  AlllnghBm , 
and  Oh  "  Oiford  Edition  "  of  the  Ctmtim  Wttii^  Themv  OtrnptrU 
(i9[«),cditcd  byJ.LorieRobcniDn.  See  alio  now  CawMiJI  in 
ihe  rima„t  Scou  Snk*.  by  I,  C.  Hadden,  and  a  seleclion  by 
Lewis  Campbell  (1904)  for  the  Gotdeo  Treasury  Series, 

CAMFBELL-BAHHZRHAH.  SIR  BEKST  (iSjfi-tiMS),  English 
prime  minister,  was  bom  on  the  jOi  o(  September  i8i6,  bring  the 
second  son  of  Sir  James  Campbell,  Bart.,  of  Stracathro,  Forfar- 
shire, lord  pTOvosl  ol  Claigow.  His  elder  brother  James,  who 
just  outlived  him,  was  Conservative  M.P.  for  Claigow  and 
Aberdeen  Unlvei^ ties  from  18S0  to  i«o«.  Both  his  falhef  and 
his  uncle  WitUsm  Campbell,  who  had  together  founded  an 
impottani  drapery  business  in  Glasgow,  left  him  considerable 
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e  of  Bam 
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Henry  Bannerman,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  large  properly  in 
Kent,     He-  was  educated  at  Glasgow  Univernty  and  al  Trinity 

secretary  at  the  war  office  (r87i-iS74^  iKSo-igai),  secreUry 
to  the  admiralty  (iSgi-iSS4),  and  chief  secretary  for  Ireland 
(i884-iSSs)-  Whtn  Mr  Gbdslone  suddenly  adopted  the  cause 
of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  be  "  found  salvation,"  to  use  his  own 
phraie,  and  followed  his  leader.  In  Ur  Gladstone's  iSii  ministry 
he  was  secretary  for  war,  and  filled  the  same  office  In  the  Liberal 
ministry  of  1891-1895,  In  the  latter  year  be  was  knighted 
(G.C.B.).  It  fell  (o  his  lot  at  war  minis(er  to  obtain  the  duke 
of  Cambridge's  resigrution  of  the  ofbcc  of  commander 'in<bief! 
bul  his  intended  a[q»in(inen(  of  a  chief  of  (he  staff  in  substitution 
for  that  olSce  was  frustrated  by  th 


theicfoR  of  the  war  r 
snuU-aim*  ammunition  for  the  army  wl 
i8gs  led  to  (he  defeat  of  the  Rogebery  govFmmen(.  Wealthy, 
pi^ular  and  possosed  of  a  vein  of  oratorical  humour  (Mr  T. 
Healy  had  said  that  he  tried  to  govern  Ireland  with  ScoLtiih 
jokes),  Sir  Henry  had  already  earned  the  general  respecl  of  all 
parties,  and  in  April  1S9J,  when  Mr  ^Kaker  Peel  retired,  his 
claims  for  the  vacant  post  were  promirMntly  canvassed;  but 
his  colleagues  were  averse  from  fus  retirement  from  active 
politic*  and  Mr  GuUy  was  selected.  Though  a  pionuncnl 
member  of  the  inner  Liberal  citde  and  a  stanch  puiy  nu.  i( 
was  Dot  stlppoied  by  (he  public  at  this  time  [ha(  any  ambition 
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for  tbehigbntptuz  could  be  uudi tad  with  Sir  HQUy  CunpbeD- 
Bmnermani  but  the  divisions  inooi  Ihe  Libenls,  ind  \hc 
livalry  between  Lord  Rosebeiy  and  Sii  Wiliinin  Hircourt,  Piiide 

was  appirently  unambitious  of  penoiuil  lupremacy  combined 
with  his  honourable  leoitd  and  cipericDCC  to  maie  bim  i.  ufe 
■nan;  and  in  Dcccnber  iSqS,  on  Sii  W.  Kaicouit's  (oiaui 
rtsignatinn  of  the  leadership  of  tbt  Oppisition,  he  wu  elected 
to  ^  the  poaiion  in  the  House  of  Comioons  with  the  general 
assent  oE  the  parly.  In  view  of  it>  pailiuneotaiy  iiapatence, 
and  its  legacy  of  an  unpopular  Hame  Rule  progiarnme,  Sir 
HenTy  hid  a  diBicull  task  lo  perform,  but  be  prudently  iaier- 
prcted  his  duty  as  chiefly  consiitiog  in  the  c0Drt  to  keep  the 
Radical  parly  logelher  in  the  midst  of  iia  pronounced  differences. 
In  Ibis  he  was  successful,  although  the  idvcot  of  the  fioer  War 
of  iSjd-ioo  J  created  new  difficulties  irith  the  Liberal  I  mpetialislt. 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition  from  the  first  denounced  the 
diplomatic  steps  taken  by  Lord  Milner  and  Mr  Chamberlain, 
■Dd  objected  to  all  armed  inierventiDn  or  even  preparation  for 
liastih'tics.  Sir  Henry's  own  tendency  to  favour  the  anti-war 
section,  his  refusal  to  support  the  government  in  any  way^  and 
his  aUugion  to  '*  methods  of  hattiari&m  "  in  connexion  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Britiah  army  [June  14,  1901),  accentuated  the 
crius  within  the  party,  and  in  igoi  the  Liberal  Imperialists, 
who  looked  u  Lord  Rosebcry  (f.i.)  and  Mr  Aiquith  (f.t.)  for 
their  political  inspiration,  showed  pronounced  signs  E>f  mtivencas. 
But  a  party  meeting  was  called  on  the  qtb  of  July,  and  Sir  Henry 
was  unanimously  confirmed  in  the  leadership. 

The  end  ol  the  war  in  tqo?  showed  the  value  of  his  perustency 
throughout  the  years  of  Liberal  unpopularity  and  disunion.    The 

first  time  since  1S91.  The  blunders  of  the  government  were  open 
toa  unitcdattack.andMr  Chamberlain's  tarifl-retotm  movement 
in  ipoj  provided  a  new  rallying  pomt  in  defence  of  the  cnstmg 

Ihe  real  leader,  however,  was  Mr  Asquilh.    Sir  Henry's  own 

for  while  insisting  on  the  blessings  derived  by  England  from  its 
trec-iiade  policy,  he  coupled  this  with  the  rhetorical  admission 
(al  Botionia  190])  that "  11,000,000  British  citi»na  were  under- 
fed and  on  the  verge  of  hunger  "    But  Lord  Salisbury's  relire- 

accumuIatlngoppOiiliDn  ui  the  country  (o  the  Educ    '       ■        - 


iwlh  of  the  Labour 


n.  togctl 


in  ol  Chinese  coolici  (1904)  into  South  Africa  under 
conditions  represented  by  Radical  spokesmen  as  Ihosc  of 
"  slavery,"  made  the  political  pendulum  awing  back.  A  Liberal 
majority  al  the  dissolution  was  promised  by  all  the  signs  at 
by-electlons.  The  govenuncnt  held  on,  but  coDapsc  was  only 
a  rjueslion  of  time  (see  the  aiiiclet  on  Balfoo,  A.  J ,  and 
CntniiiLAiH,  ].).  On  the  4th  of  December  190J  the  Unionist 
gnvcnunent  resigned,  and  the  king  sent  (or  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  who  in  a  few  days  formed  his  cabinet.  Lord 
Rosebcry,  who  until  a  short  time  before  had  seemed  likely  to 
co-operate,  atone  held  aloof.  In  a  speech  at  Stirling  on  the  ijrd 
of  November,  Sir  Henry  appeared  to  him  lo  have  deliberately 
flouted  his  well-known  susceptfbitilies  by  once  more  writing 
Home  Rule  In  large  letters  on  the  party  programme,  and  he 


lielii^ 


Sir  Henry's  actual  words.which  ui 

vote,  were  that  he  "  desired  to  sec  the  eHcctive  r 

of  Iti<h  afliin  fn  the  hands  of  a  rcprescntall\ 


illucni 


assembly.  H  an  instalment  of  riptcsenuilvf 
lo  Ireland,  or  any  administrative  improvement,  he  would  advis 
the  Natlonalisls  to  accept  it.  provided  it  was  consistent  and  Ic 
op  to  their  larger  policy  "  But  if  Lord  Rosebety  once  mor 
separated  himself  from  the  official  Libenls,  his  principal  bench 
men  in  Ihe  Liberal  League  were  Included  in  Ihe  cabinet,  M 
Asipnth  becoming  rhanccUor  ol  ihe  exchequer.  Sir  Edward  Crc 
foreign  secretary,  and  Mr  Haldane  war  minister.  Otherscction 
ol  tlK  party  were  slrongty  rcpnscnted  t^  Mr  John  Moiky  a 


KcrettQr  for  lodii,  Mr  Bryce  (attenmdl  a. 
Washington)  ai  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  Sir  R.  T.  Reul  (Lord 
Loitbum)  as  lord  chancellor,  Mr  Augustine  Birrell  aa  education 
minister  (afterwards  Irish  seoetary),  Mr  Lloyd-George  al 
president  oJ  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr  Herbert  Gladstone  as  home 
secretary,  arid  Mr  John  Bums — 4  notable  rise  for  a  Labour 
leailer — m  president  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Lord 
RipoD  bocame  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  Lord  Elgin 
(colonial  secretary),  Lord  CaningtonCagricullure)  .Lord  Aberdeca 
(lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland) ,  Sir  Henry  Fowlei  (chanctltor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster),  Mr  Sidney  Buxton  (poslmastcr-gcneral), 
Mr  L.  V.  Harcourt  (hist  comraisuoner  of  works),  and  Captain 
John  Sinclair  (secretary  for  Scallaod)  complcled  [he  ministry, 
a  place  of  prominence  outside  the  cabinet  being  found  for  Mr 
Winston  Churchill  as  undcr-secrelBry  idr  the  colonies.  In  1907 
Hi  R.  McKenna  was  broughl  intn  the  cabinet  as  cducatioB 
mirister.  There  had  been  some  question  as  to  whether  Sit  Henry 
Campbell-Baiuierman  should  go  to  tl»  House  of  Locdi,  but  there 
was  a  decided  unwillingness  in  the  party,  and  he  determined  lo 
keep  his  scat  in  the  Commons. 

At  the  general  election  in  January  1906  an  overwhelming 
Liberal  majority  was  returned.  IrresfKctive  of  the  labour  and 
Nationalist  vote,  and  Sir  Henry  hlmsdf  was  agun  cltcred  for 
Stirling.  The  Liberals  niimbered  jjg,  the  Labour  members  51, 
the  Natfonalists  B3,  and  the  Unionists  only  157.    His  premiership 

may  be  said,  however,  that,  in  contradislinclioa  to  the  prime 
ministers  for  some  time  previous,  lu  represented  tlu  party,  rather 
than  that  the  party  represented  him.  It  was  not  his  ideas  or 
his  GODunxnding  personality,  nor  any  positive  piogramme,  that 
brought  Ihe  Libcrab  back  to  power,  but  the  country's  weaiinesa 
of  their  pT«deccsa>rs  and  the  successful  employment  at  the 
etectionj  of  a  number  of  miiccUuicous  issues.  But  as  the  man 
who  had  doggedly,  yet  unprclcntiously.  filled  Ihe  gap  in  Ihe  days 
of  difficulty,  and  been  somewhat  contemptuously  criticised  by 
the  Um'onist  ptesa  for  his  pains,  Sir  Henry  was  dearly  marked 
out  for  the  post  of  prime  minister  when  his  party  got  its  chance; 
and,  as  tlie  head  of  a  strongly  composed  cabinet,  he  satisfied  the 
demands  of  tbe  situation  and  was  accepted  as  leader  by  all 
sections.  Once  prime  minister,  his  personal  popularity  proved 
to  he  a  powerful  unifying  inf  ucnce  in  a  somewhat  heterogeneous 
party,  and  though  the  illne«i  and  death  (August  30, 1906)  of  his 
wife  (daughter  of  fkneral  Sir  Charles  Bruce)  ,whomhehadmarricd 

impossible,  his  domestic  sorrow  eidlcd  widespread  sympathy 
and  appealed  afresh  to  the  affection  of  his  polilical  followers. 
Thisbecameallthemoreappaientashisownhealth  failed  during 
1907.  for,  though  he  was  obliged  to  leave  much  of  the  leadership 
m  the  Commons  to  Mr  Asquith,  hb  possible  resignation  ol  the 

when  it  bccaracdear  that  hishcalthwssnot  equal  lonctive  work, 
four  or  five  months  elapsed  before  the  necessary  change  became  a 
/ail  acconipn.  Personal  affection  and  political  devotion  had  in 
thc^  two  years  made  bim  appear  indispensable  to  the  parly, 
althougbnobodyevcrrcgardedlLlmasln  the  front  line  of  English 

power  were  concerned.  It  is  not  the  fortune  of  many  more 
bnllianl  statesmen  lo  cam  this  testimonial  to  character  From 
the  beginning  of  the  session  ol  1908  it  was  evident,  hnivcver,  that 
Mr  Asquilh,  who  was  acting  as  deputy  prime  minister,  would 
before  long  succeed  lo  Ihe  Liberal  leadcrihip,  and  on  Ihe  5th  ol 
April  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman's  resignation  was  formally 
announced.  He  died  on  the  iind  of  the  same  month.  He  had 
spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Ihe  ijth  of  February,  but 
since  then  had  been  prostrated  and  unable  to  transact  business, 
his  illness  dating  rcafly  from  a  serious  heart  attack  in  Ihe  night 
of  the  ijlh  of  November  at  Bristol,  after  1  speech  at  the  Colston 

From  a  pany-p<Jitical  point  of  view  the  period  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman's  premiership  was  chiefly  marked  by  the 
continued  eontrovenia  nmaioing  from  the  general  dcciion  ol 
igeA,-^iiS  refom  and  free  trade,  Ihe  South  Alrfcan  quettioa 
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r»n»li,  whick  n*  teon  tbdvcd  lo  ■  t^al  so 
ifiite  of  the  Emcs  tif  tte  Iiiah  Coutdl)  Bill  (1901),  the  Uiug 
over  adncaiBBCUrBincU'i  bill «[  19116  beini  dialled  qd  tea 
oi  the  Lordi'  AAetidineiiti),  the  tejectioa  by  Ehe  peen  of 
Plural  Voting  AbDlhkiD  Bill  (1906),  ud  the  iiiluie  (acein 
lo  tbe  Lcrdi)  ol  the  Scoltiih  Smiil  HoMioga  Bill  and  Veiiu 
Bill  (igo?).  which  at  Lhe  time  nude  his  premienhip  ^ 
4  period  of  Enlter  e    ^ 

UokiiiiEB  Act  (igo?)  foi 
DispuUs  All  (ifDli)  remo 
tbe  axttnjvejiy  adtcd  am  the  f  aS  Vole  dcciiioa;  Mi  Lloyd- 
Gcorge's  P»teiii3  Art  (1907)  and  MenJuiot  Shipping  Art  (190*) 
vere  wekotned  by  the  tarifl  rrformera  ni  embodying  thf  ir  own 
poticry;  ft  long-itanding  debate  wu  d«ed  by  the  poielng  ol  the 
D«zuedWlfe'i5iue[  Art  (1907);  and  icla  (01  atiblishing  a 
public  tnutee^  a  cxnitt  of  crfaninal  appeal,  a  lyitcm  of  probatLon 
far  juwiiilcofleMktt,andaceiifluaof  prodiirtion,  wercpaned  in 
1907.  McanwhSe,  tbongb  the  Cokmial  Conlerencc  (re-nalnFd 
ImpeiU)  of  19DI  ibond  that  there  wu  a  wide  didcrence  of 
ofiiiuoBSB  the  uiiflqDBIion  between  the  fnc-lnukegnvFttiDKiit 
and  the  cakakl  ptonien,  in  oae  part  d]  the  erepin  the  miniiiiy 
took  s  dwadaj  ilep— in  the  etiabiiihoeDt  al  a  teU-gaveiuing 
CDoBlituliOD  f « the  Tiaiuvaal  and  Diange  Rivei  eoloniet— which. 
for  good  or  QU  vauld  make  tbe  peiiod  nemonble.  Mr  Haldane^a 
new  Army  icbeme  waa.oo  leaa  epocb-making  in  Great  Britain. 
In  (erci^  aBain,  the  conduaion  ol  a  Ircsl^  with  Rnula  Isi 
g  tbe  Siitiih  and  Ruisian  tpheres  ol  iofliunu  in  tlie 

tbe  Britiib  and  Ruaihn  goveminenla.  On  tbe  other  hand,  to 
lai  a*  coDCemed  tbe  ultimate  foituoea  of  tbe  liberal  puty,  Sir 
Henry  Cunpbell-Baimetiaan'i  pRmienhip  can  only  be  nguded 
aa  X  peitod  of  maikiag  time.  He  had  become  Ita  leader  ai  a 
oHKililtoi  oi  the  TUioia  KclitHu.  and  it  wit  aa  a  coidliaior, 
ready  I0  lyapMbiK  with  tbe  itiang  views  ol  all  lecUoni  of  hii 
fallowing.  Ibot  he  kept  tbe  party  together,  while  bi>  collcaguei 
went  Ibeii  enni  wayi  in  their  own  depattmcaii.  Hii  own  ipeoal 
"  lead*  "  wen  few,  owing  ta  lie  penoaal  leaaona  given  above; 
hii  dedantim  Bt  Ibe  Queen's  HsU,  Loadon,  early  in  190;.  in 
favour  ol  diutic  bnd  refonn.  lervtd  only  to  cttcounge  a  number 
sfntitmiitsi  and  the  Libenl  enlbiiaiaMn  agaiait  tbe  Bonie  of 
Lorda,  vklently  eitiled  in  1906  by  the  fate  «f  tbe  Edutation  Bill 
■Bd  Flual  Voting  Bill,  mi  rather  damped  than  nlbenaac,  wbcn 
hii  nKtlwd  ol  ptocednie  by  retolution  of  tbe  Houai  of  Ctommoni 
*aa  diKloaed  In  190).  The  Haute  paiied  by  an  enorawui 
DUjoiiiy  a  resolution  (introdnccdon  June  is)  "  that  in  order  lo 
give  effect  to  IheivUlor  the  people,  aiexpreioed  by  Ibeir  represent- 
itiwK.  it  it  neceteaiy  that  the  power  of  l^e  other  HouK  to  a^ter 
or  reject  billt  paiaed  by  this  House  ihoold  be  » reHricted  by  Law 
ail«>ecure  that  within  tbeiimitiof  atin^epuliunenttheioal 
dediion  ol  the  Cotninoris  thail  laevail  ";  but  the  prime  minister's 
expliQ«t»n  that  ttatutory  proviaon  shooM  be  made  lor  two  or 
three  itrccesilve  private  coiiferencca  between  the  |wo  House!  as 
to  any  bill  in  diipuie  at  intervals  of  about  six  months,  and  that, 
only  •Iter  that,  the  bill  in  question  should  be  finally  Mnl  up  by 
tbcCominont  with  the  intimation  that  unless  pasted  in  that  form 
itvouMbecomelawovet  their  heads,  vaa  obviously  not  what  WIB 
want^  by  enthusiastic  oppments  of  the  second  chamber.  The 
problem  still  remained,  how  to  get  the  House  of  Lords  ' 
"  law  "  to  lesliict  the ii  own  powers.  Alter  ih 
KMluliDn  the  cry  against  ihe  House  of  Lords  n 
Ace  it  becam  t  clear  at  tbe  by^elertimis  (culmini 
ia  March  1908)  that  the  "  wiB  ol  tbe  people  "  1 
anuumously  on  the  tide  of-ibc  biUa  whii±  had  failed  la 
Tto  malt  of  iti«  tin  ycus  nu  widMibledly  K 


ronMtnw  cl  the  Oppniition,  nio  lOimd  tb*t  they  bad  oatllMd 

tbe  crilidams  of  tbe  general  chctMli,  and  both  on  tbe  queation 
of  tariff  reform  and  on  matlera  of  genenl  potitici  wcit  again 
^"^^■"g  tbelr  own.  The  faiiure  of  the  government  In  Ireland 
(where  the  only  suceeia  wia  Mr  Biirell'a  introduction  of  the 
Univcrtitita  BUI  ui  April  i9oS},tlieii  internal  diviiinis  as  regirda 
socia^tlc  legislalkin,  Ibeir  variance  bom  tbe  views  of  tbe  telf- 

aflei  tbe  pneral  ekction  that  the  aUtged  "  iliveiy  "  of  Ihe 
Cbinete  In  Ibe  Transvaal  was,  in  Mi  Wiutoa  CfaurcbiU'i  pbiaie, 
a"  teimiiuito^caliikexactitude/'and  theiDtroductionof  cxtrenw 
mcaauiei  aacb  aa  tbe  licBising  Dai  of  1908,  offered  eicellent 
opporlnnitiea  of  dccdoneering  attack.  Moreover,  the  Libeial 
promiiei  of  oeonoBy  had  been  largely  falsified,  the  reductions 
in  tbe  navy  cstimatee  bang  dangerous  in  themselvei,  while  Ibc 
income  tax  still  icmajned  at  practically  the  war  level  For 
much  of  all  this  the  prioie  minister'E  colleagues  were  primarily 
responsible;  bulhchitnscUhadg^venalead  to  theanti-mOitfuist 
section  by  prominAntly  advocating  international  diaainatneat,- 
and  the  marked  rebuff  10  the  Brilisb  propoaals  at  the  Hague 
canfetence  ol  1907  exposed  alike  the  futility  of  this  Radical 
ideal  and  the  general  inadequacy  ol  Ibe  prime  minister's  policy 
ofp&dficism.  Sir  Henry's  ratbei  petulant  intolennCB  oi  Unionist 
opposition,  shown  at  the  opening  of  the  jqa6  soslon  In  bis 
diimissal  of  a  speech  by  Mr  Balfour  with  the  words  "  Enough 
of  Ihis  foolery  1"  gmduiUy  gave  way  before  the  signs  of  Unionitt 
nintegration.  His  mignalion  look  place  at  a  moment  when 
the  Liberal,  losh  and  Labour  parties  were  growing  restive 
under  their  obligatiou,  gavecuDeal  policy  stood  in  nenl  of  coa- 
ceniration  against  an  Opposition  no  longer  divided  and  miking ' 
marked  headway  in  the  countiy,  and  the  mlnlsuy  bad  to 
be  leconatlluted  under  a  successor,  Mr  As^ujth,  towards 
whom,  »  far.  there  wis  no  auch  feeling  of  penooal  devotion  as 
had  been  the  diiel  tirtoi  in  Sir  Henry  CampbeQ-Banneiman's 
leaderthip.  (H.  Ch.} 

CUlPBBLTOWlf,  a  rays],  mtinidps]  and  police  burgh,  and 
seaport  of  Argyllshite,  SoMlaad.  Pop.  (1901)  SiM.  II  Is 
situated  on  a  fine  bay,  towards  tbe  S.E.  eilremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kintyre,  11  m.  N.E.  of  the  Mull  and  i}  m. 
S.W.  of  Glasgow  by  water.  Tbe  leat  of  tbe  Dalriad 
monarchy  in  tbe  fiih  or  ;th  ethtuty,  its  impoiUnce  dedmcd 
when  the  capital  was  ttansftlred  lo  Forteviot.  No  memorial 
of  its  antiquity  has  survived,  but  the  finely  sculplured  granite 
eras  standing  on  a  pedestal  in  Ihe  matkel-piiK  belsngi  lo  the 
iilh  century,  and  there  are  ruins  of  some  venerable  chapeU  and 
churches.  Through  the  interest  of  the  Campbells,  who  are  slUI 
the  overlords  and  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  it  became  X 
royal  burgfa  in  1700.  It  wis  Ike  birthplace  of  the  Rev.  Di 
Norman  Madcod  tiSii).  The  chief  public  buildmgs  are  tbe 
clrll<chci  (one  of  which  occupiet  the  site  of  a  castle  of  the 
Macdorudds),  the  town  bouse,  the  Academy  and  tbe  Athenaeum. 
Tbe  staple  industry  is  whisky  distilling,  of  which  the  annual 
output  is  1,000,000  galkina,  more  than  ball  for  export.  The 
port  b  Ihe  bud  ol  a  fishery  district  and  doea  a  thriving  trade. 
Shipbuilding,  net  Mid  ropeinaking,  and  woollen  manulacturng 
ate  othet  industries,  and  cdsJ  is  mined  in  the  vidnlty.  There  ate 
three  piers  and  a  safe  and  tapaciaui  hsibonr,  the  bay,  called 
Camf^Kllown  I.i>di,  mesavrkg  2  m.  in  length  by  i  in  breadth. 
At  its  entrance  stands  «  ligblbouse  on  the  ialand  of  Davaar. 
On  the  AUauiic  shore  is  the  ipteuM  golf^oune  of  Maduihanish, 
5  m.  distsni.  Madirlbiniih  is  connected  with  Campbdtown 
by  a  light  titilway.  Neatlhe  villageof  Southendis  hladirirtach, 
Ihe  duke  of  Argyll's  sbeoling-lodge,  an  oM  iiiiirtuie  nodemlicd, 
conmiandhig  Niperb.views  ol  the  Firth  ol  Clyde  and  its  ishinds, 
and  of  Ireland.  On  the  rock  ol  Dunsveiiy  stood  Ibe  castle  of 
Macdonald  of  the  Iskis,  who  wai  dispossessed  by  the  CampbeUi 


,  the  b- 


Leslie  ia  said  lo  have  orriered  3 
^acdonalds  to  be  darn  after  their  surrender. 
;butcb   lowided   here  by  Columba,  only  tbe  w 
Carapbellown  uniles  with  Ayr,  Invnaray,  Imns  ■mi 
(for  the  "  Ayr  Burghs '" 


CAMPE— CAMPER 


CtMPB.  JOACHIM  HBIHRICH  (ij^fi-iSiS),  Ccnnin  ediKi- 
twiiUt,KU  bum  al  DccDscn  in  Biuiuwick  in  1146.  He  itudicd 
thcolggy  It  the  uiUvcnity  o[  Halle,  ud  nllci  acting  for  umc 
t[mc  as  chaplain  at  Potsdam,  be  accepted  a  post  as  director  ol 
sludici  in  tlie  PliUanthropIa  at  Dcsuu  (see  BitSEDOW).     He 

TrIIUiv,  neai  Hamburg,  which  he  ms  obliged  to  give  up  to  one 
oE  his  assistants  within  a  Fevr  years,  in  consequence  ol  Jeeble 
beallh^  In  1787  he  proceeded  to  Brunswick  as  counsellor  ol 
educatioo,  and  purchased  the  Sehidbiukliamilwii,  which  under 
hit  direction  beoune  a  moat  prosperous  business.  He  died  In 
iSiS.  His  numerous  educational  works  were  widely  used 
throughout  Germany.  Among  the  most  popular  were  the 
Klfiac  KiHdobibliMti  (iithed.,  1S15);  RoiiHitti  dcr  JHugi't 
(jqlb  ed.,  i860,  translated  into  English  and  inln  nearly  every 
European  language;  nnd^ffnfaJlicAeXiiiibr-niiyiifcndM^/nil, 

J7V01S. 

CAKPECHB  (Campeiichv),  a  louthcm  stslB  oF  Meiko,  com- 
prising the  western  put  ol  the  peninsula  a[  VucMan,  bounded 
N.  and  E.  by  Yucatan,  S.  by  Guatemala,  S.W.  by  Tabaseo  and 
N.W.  by  that  part  ot  the  Gulf  oE  Meiico  designated  on  English 
maps  la  the  Bay  of  Cunpcadiy.  Pap.  (1S95I  87,164;  tigoo) 
8(,S4i.  mostly  Indians  and  neitiaot.  Area,  i£,<>87  sq.  Di. 
The  nun*  ol  the  itite  ia  derived  from  its  principal  forest  product, 
patff  it  aimpakt  (logwood).  The  surface,  like  that  ol  Yucatan, 
contista  of  a  vut  sandy  plain,  broken  by  a  group  of  low  elevations 

in  the  north  adapted  to  grazing-  The  northern  pari  is  insuf- 
ficiently waleicd,  the  tains  litliiing  quickly  through  the  wil. 

forest  region  ■*  very  humid.  The  dimaie  is  hot  and  unheslthy. 
In  the  noith-west  angle  of  the  itaie  is  iho  Laguna  dc  Tirminoa, 
a  laigE  lide-waier  lake,  which  receives  the  drainage  of  the 
sfiulbrm  districta.  Among  the  products  and  exports  are  lag- 
WDod,  hiitic,  lignum-vitae,  mahogany,  cedar,  hidca,  tortoise- 
shell  and  ihid€,  the  hut  extracted  [nun  (he  lafoli  dike  trees 
(ilfttui  laptta,  L.).  Stock-raising  engages  some  attention. 
One  rutway  crosses  the  stale  from  the  capita],  Campeche,  to 
Merida.  Vucacan.  but  there  arc  no  otfier  means  of  transportation 
id  mole-pnths.    The  port  of  Carmen  (pop.  in 


1900,  al 


d  IhcG 


irt  of  Meii 


en the  I  _ 
e  in  dycAWds  ai 


ideTtmi 


ir  la  ihu  principal  port  ol  the  stale 


lofai 


Icollli 


a  [onlficd  dty  and 


ic  Bay  ol  Campcihc, 
90  m.  S.W.  of  Mctida,  id  Int.  10°  5*  N..  long.  90°  16-  W. 
Pop.  (1900)  17,109.  Csmpechc  was  one  of  the  three  open  ports 
dI  this  coast  undct  the  Spanish  regime,  and  lis  walls,  gcnemi 
plan,  line  public  cdiBces,  shady  squares  and  comfortable  atone 
residences  an  evidence  of  the  wealth  it  once  possesied.     It  is 

It  had  a  monopoly  of  the  Yucatan  trade  and  enjoyed  large 
profits  from  its  logwood  exports,  both  of  which  have  been  largely 
lost.  It  was  formerly  the  princ^ial  port  for  the  state  and  for  a 
part  of  Yucatan,  but  the  port  of  Carmen  at  iJic  entrance  to 
laguna  de  T^lrminos  is  now  the  chief  sUpping  port  for  logwood 
and  other  forest  products,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  trade 
of  Campeche  has  been  transferred  to  Progreao,  the  port  of 
Mtrida.  The  port  of  Campeche  is  a  shallow  roadstead  defended 
by  three  forts  and  protected  by  t  atone  pier  or  wharf  ite  ft.  long, 
but  veisels  drawing  more  than  9  iL  are  craqpelled  to  tie  outside 
and  disdiarge  cargo  into  lighten.  Tbeeirportslndude  logwood, 
cotton,  hides,  wax,  tobacco,  lajt  and  dgan  of  kxsl  aanufaclure. 
Tbe  principal  public  building  are  the  old  citadel,  lome  old 
(±utch«,  the  town  hall,  a  bandsame  tbcatle,  hospital  and 
market.  The  streets  aie  tuvcned  by  tiamwaya,  and  a  railway 
runa  north-eaalward  to  Merida.  Campeche  stands  on  the  ute 
of  an  old  native  town,  of  which  then  are  interesting  remaina  in 
the  vidnity,  and  whjdi   wu  fint  vlsicod 


and  i68j.     During  the  re 

scene  ol  many  engagcmrnls  between  the  Mencaiu  and  people 

of  Yucatan. 

CAKPBOOIO,  LORENZO  U^l^^■-l$ig'^,  Ilaliao  cardinal,  wai 
bom  at  Milan  ol  a  noble  BolOKncsc  fouu^.  At  firti  he  loElowed 
a  legal  cniecr  at  Favia  and  Bologna,  and  when  in  m99  i"  took 
his  doctorate  lie  was  esteemed  the  most  learned  canoniit  in 
Europe.  In  1500  be  married  Franccsca  de'  CualtaviUani,  by 
whom  he  bad  five  childTen,  one  o(  whom,  AUeHndnt.  bom  in 
1504,  became  cardinal  in  ijsi.  and  another,  GianbapUsta, 
became  bishop  of  Klinorc*.  His  wile  dying  in  1.510,  be  went 
into  the  church;  on  account  of  bis  servloes  during  Ihc  ridxUion 
ol  Bologna,  he  waa  made  by  Julius  II-  auditor  of  the  Rota,  in 
ijii,  and  sent  to  ManmiliaB  and  to  Vienna  ai  nuncio.  Kaised 
to  the  see  of  Feliie  in  ijii,  he  went  oa  another  embaMy  to 
Maximilian  in  1513,  and  was  created  cnrdinoj  priest  tt  Son 
Tommaso  in  Pavione,  aylh  of  June  ist7.  Leo  X.,  needing  a 
subsidy  from  the  Enj^h  dcrgy,  tent  Campeggio  to  Englaind 
on  the  oalensible  business  of  airanging  a  Q-usade  against  the 
Turks.  Woliey,  then  engaged  hi  beginning  his  icform  o(  the 
English  church,  procured  that  he  himself  should  be  jniled  to 
Ihe  legation  as  senior  h^te;  thus  the  Italian,  who  arrived  in 
England  on  the  j^rd  ol  July  1518,  held  a  aubordluate  poailion 
and  his  special  Icgatine  lacuUiea  were  suspended.  Camp(.-ggia^ 
mii^on  failed  in  ittimmcdiateobject;  bathe  returned  to  Rome, 
where  be  was  received  in  Consistory  on  the  iBIh  of  November 
iji9,»itb  the  gift  fmni  the  kiiigof  the  palaccof  Cardinal  Adilana. 
Costellcsi  (f.r.l,  who  had  been  deposed,  and  large  gifit  of  money 
and  furniture.  Kc  w.-u  made  protector  of  En^and  In  thi 
Roman  cuiii;  and  in  1314  Henry  VIII.  gave  hdn  ilie  rich  ko 
of  Salisbury,  and  Ihe  pope  the  aichhiihopric  of  Dologna.  After 
attending  the  diet  of  Rcgensburg,  be  shared  Ihe  captivity  of 
Clement  VU.  during  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1  j>7  and  did  much  to 
restore  peace.  On  the  1st  of  October  153B  he  arrived  InBoglaQd 
.-LS  ablegate  with  Wolscy  in  the  matter  of  Henry'a  divorce.  He 
brought  with  him  a  secret  document,  the  Decretal,  which  defined 
the  law  and  left  the  legates  to  decide  tho  question  ol  fact;  hut 
thisimportnnt  letter  was  to  be  shown  only  to  Henry  aadWolsey. 
"  Owingtorecent  events,"  thatis,  the  loss  of  the  temporal  paver, 
Clement  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  oflcnd  the  victorious  Charlet  V., 
Catherine's  nephew,  and  Campeggio  had  already  lecelved  (itlth 
oE  September  1518)  distinct  instructions  "  not  to  pmcved  to 
sentence  under  any  pretext  without  eipreas  commisaion,  but 
protract  the  matter  **  long  u  possible^"  After  using  all  meau 
ol  pcnuosion  to  lotorc  peace  between  the  king  and  qneca, 
Campeggio  had  to  toiit  the  pressure  brou^t  upon  Iiim  to  give 
sentence.  The  legattoe  couti  opened  at  Blackfriars  on  the  iSl'h 
of  June  1519,  but  the  final  result  was  certain.  Campeggio  could 
not  by  the  terms  of  hia  oonuniaion  give  sentence;  so  his  only 
escape  was  to  prorogue  the  court  on  the  13rd  of  July  on  the  plea 
of  lbs  Roman  vacation.  Having  (ailed  to  tatisly  the  king,  he 
left  England  on  the  iMh  of  October  1J39,  after  bis  baggage  had 
beensolrchedat  l>overto  find  the  Decretal,  which,  however,  had 
been  burnt.  Returning  to  Bologna,  the  cardinal  assisted  at 
the  coronation  of  Charles  V.  on  the  14th  of  February  ijjo,  and 
went  with  him  to  the  diet  of  Augaburg.  He  was  deprived  by 
Henry  of  the  English  protectorate;  and  whce  sentenoe  was 
finally  given  against  the  divorce,  Cainpcggio  was  deprived  of  the 
see  of  Salisbury  as  s  non-resident  alien,  by  act  of  pBttiainent 
(dth  of  March  1535);  but  hia  rich  bcnefiea  in  the  Sfwoish 
domioiont  made  ample  amends.  In  1537  he  becaase  cardinal 
bishop  o!  Sabina,  and  died  in  Rome  on  the  15th  of  July  ISI9. 
HisIomblsinthcchurchofS.MariainTraateven.        (E.Tn.) 

CAXPEH,  PETBR  (1711-1789),  Dutch  analDuilt  and  uatui^- 
itl.  was  bom  at  Leiden  00  the  nth  of  May  1713.  He  was 
educated  at  the  univctsity  there,  and  in  174^  graduated  in 
philosophy  and  medicine.  After  the  death  ct  Ui  father  in  1748 
he  spent  more  than  a  year  in  England,  and  tlien  vinted  Paris, 
Lyou  BEid  Geneva,  and  relumed  to  Fraoeker,  where  ia  1750  he 
had  been  ippcnntnl  Is  the  prDleandiipof  phUoKvhy,  mfdHw 


CAMPHAUSEN— CAMPHORS 


Hi 


,    Ha  Tiiiud  EBtfud  i  lecond  time  in  itji,  umI  In 

.  cnLLcd  to  Ibe  chur  «f  jiDitQioy  uid  luigay  ii  ibe 
in  AnvictdiDi.  He  [Oigncd  tliii  pan  ihci  tii 
yan,  lod  reiind  id  tiit  uuntiy  bauK  n«t  Fiueker,  in  oidtr 
uninlemiptedly  lo  ciny  an  hk  itudin.  In  176^,  however,  he 
ncccpted  ihc  proIcaHiihip  of  medjcine,  luiscry  ind  noitemy  it 
GTWiingrn,  uid  continued  in  the  chair  for  len  ytMn,  He  (hen 
irtumcd  10  Knnekec,  and  nftct  the  deilh  of  hit  nifc  in  1776 
ipcnt  wmc  time  in  tiawUing.  In  1761  he  hid  been  retninid 
u  ODE  of  iht  depuIiH  in  the  luembly  of  the  pnviDCt  of  Frio- 
lind,  ind  the  laiKc  yean  of  hit  lilt  were  much  occupied  vith 
political  altain.  In  i;£3  he  «ai  noiiiiniud  to  1  uit  in  the' 
council  oCiinte,  and  took  up  h  ~     " 

he  died  on  the  7lh  of  April  178^ 


n  publlihtd  In 


t  it  F.  Camf 


Utagfr. 


tui  —J**'  f*. 


mil  faji  it  At  diftrfmls  iits;   tur  It  btaa  ffnj  arrai 
mhytitt  tt  Ul  fniirl  fnaira,  Ac.,  whkh  wai  publish 


CAHPHADSEH,  OnO  VOH  (laii-iSgfi),  Pru»Un  stal. 
*ai  bom  at  HUnshoven  in  ihe  Rhine  Piovincei  on  the  lut  01 
Ociobet  iSii.  Having  tiudied  juiiiptudence  and  poliliul 
ceonoDiy  at  tlie  umversiiiH  of  Botui,  Heidelberg^  Munich  and 
Berlin,  he  entered  ihc  legal  career  at  Cologne,  and  ioimediitely 
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CAHPHAIFIEX.   WILHELH 

(18.8-1885). 

»ai  bom  at  DQsseldorf, 

ndj 

udlcd  under  A 

Rethel.ndF.W. 

von  Schadow.  As  an  hiatorical  and  battle  painter  he  rapidly 
became  popular,  and  in  J859  wna  made  profeiBor  of  painting 
It  the  DOsseldarf  andemy.  toftther  with  oihei  later  dMinctions. 
HI)  "  FKeM  of  Tilly  "  (1841),  "  Prince  Eugene  at  the  Battle  of 
Belgrade  "(lS4j;iii  the  ColDgnemuieum),"  Flight  of  Charles  II. 
after  the  Battle  of  WtHcnler"  (Berlin  National  CBllery), 
"  Cromwell's  CaviJry  "  (Munich  Pinakothek),  arc  his  prinn'pid 
earlier  pfctura;  and  his  "  Frederick  the  Great  at  Potsdam," 
"  Frederick  II.  and  the  BayrtulhDtagDOniatHohenfriedburg," 
and  picturei  of  Ihe  SeUeswig-Holitein  campaign  and  the  war  of 
18M  (notably  "  Linca  of  DUppel  after  the  Battle,"  at  Ihe  Berlin 
National  Gal]ery},Tnade  him  famous  in  Germany  as  a  repreaenta- 
live  of  patriotic  hiatorical  art.  He  also  painted  many  portraits 
of  German  princes  and  celebrated  aoldien  and  statesmen.  He 
died  at  DDwIdorf  on  the  ifilh  of  June  iSSj. 

CAMPBORSi  organic  chemical  compoundt,  the  alcohok  and 
ketones  of  the  hydrocarbon  known  as  terpenes,  oecurrfng 
aiMcined  with  volatile  oils  in  many  plants.  They  are  eltracted 
together  with  volaiile  oils  by  distilling  certain  i^anls  with  iceam, 
Ihe  voklite  oils  being  subsequently  separated  by  fractional 
dislBlalioo.  The  lelm  "  camphor  "  is  generally  applied  lo  the 
■did  piaducu  K  obtained,  and  hence  indudea  the  "stear. 
id  pcartioua  of  the  vidalile  oib.    They  arc  mostly 


an  vuiiigly  toltible  in  water,  but  ntdity  dfai^e  in  1 

and  ether.     Chemically,  the  campbon  may  be  divided  in 

main  groupa,  according  to  the  nature 

kydrocarbon  or  terpene.    In  thii  article  only  the  campbon  of 

cominerdal  importance  will  be  mated:  details  u  to  the  chemical 

sttiKture,  synthcaei  and  relations  will  be  lound  in  the  anicle 

TutniNis. 

ifidlM,  mnUJn  er  ftfUrmint  eamfiat.  ChHiiOH,  s-nxlhyl- 
3.ksopropyl  heaahydrophenot,  an  oayheaahydtwynicDa,  occun 
in  the  volatile  odi  o(  MtiMa  fiptrila  and  if.  antutit  (var. 
tipoaum  and  tiabtala),  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  <noling 
aut  subaequently  prcMilig  the  aeiHinted  crystals;  or  by  fmc- 
tional  disiiUition.  It  cryttaUiieg  in  laisms,  having  the  odour 
and  tasteof  peppetmintiit  melts  al  41' and  bells  at  iia°.  Ills 
very  sli^tly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  diisolvea  in  alcohei 
andether.  Itisaptical!yactive,beinglaevo-TDta(ofy,  Menthd 
is  used  in  medicine  to  relieve  pain,  aa  In  rheumatism,  neuralgia^ 
throat  adections  and  toothache.  It  acta  aioo  as  a  local  anacfr. 
thetic,  vascular  atimulant  and  dBiuiectant. 

nyKtl,  Hutu  tampkot,  C»H,^H,  3-methyl-6-lsoproi>yl 
phenol,  an  oaycyioeae,  occurs  in  the  volatile  0^  of  Ajowan, 
CdTHK  tIjpitQn,  garden  thyme,  TAymia  ttdgfiiu,  wild  thyme, 
T.  Sirpytlum  and  hone  mint,  Mimerda  ftiKlala.  Thymol 
crysialliies  in  large  colouileu  plates  which  inell  at  44°  a^d  boil 
at  130'.  It  has  the  odour  of  Ihyme,  is  ■paringly.solijble  in  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  eiher  and  in  alkaline  solutions.    In 

phenol.     Iodine  and  potash  convert  it  into  di-iodthymol,  which 
has  been  introduced  in 


midalin, 


Bonteol^  ^ritetf  cdnpAor  or  camphol,  also  known  PS  Malayan, 
Barus  or  l)ryobalanofia  camphor,  CkHuOH,  occurs  In  fasures  in 
the  wood  of  Dryobaianops  aromatic*,  a  majestic  tree  flouiishing 
in  the  East  Indies.  This  product  is  deitre-rotatory;  the  laevo 
and  inactive  modificatiom  occur. in  the  so-catled  baldrianic 
camphor.  Bomeol  melts  at  30^  and  boils  at  Ji3°.  It  is  very 
simllir  to  conunoD  or  Japan  camphor,  but  bag  a  somewhat 
peppery  odour.  Sodium  and  alcohol  reduce  common  camphor 
to  a  miiluR  of  i-  and  f-bomeol. 

Cmswi  camtker,  Jafati  ar  Latird  campitr,  CuH„0,  which 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  camphor  of  commerce,  is  the  product 
of  the  camphor  laurel,  Cimamimum  camphora,  a  tree  flourishing 
in  Japan,  Foimosa  and  central  China.  It  also  occun  in  various 
volatile  oils,  t-t-  lavender,  rosemaiy,  aage  and  spike.  To  01- 
tiact  the  camphor,  chips  of  the  tree  are  steamed,  and  the  miied 
vapours  of  camphor,  volatile  oils  and  water  arc  conducted  to  a 
condensing  plant,  where  moat  of  the  camphor  separates  out. 
This  is  Altered,  and  the  remainder,  about  30  %  of  the  Imal, 

tion  and  cooling  the  distillate.  The  crude  camphor  so  obtained 
fs  eiporled  from  Japan  in  iwo  grades— Samuel  A  and  Samuel  B. 
It  is  purified  by  mining  with  a  little  charcoal,  sand,  iron  filings 
or  quicklime  and  sublitnjng,  by  steam  distlQs  lion  ot  by  ciyataHiza. 

d  boiling  at  704^-    It  sublimes  very 

tion  it  is  dcitm-totatory;  the  laevo 

occurs  in  the  oil  of  Uatrkoiia  parlkt- 

dosely  resembles  the  J  form.     Camphor  il  chiefly  used 

'  ■  "  industiy.     The  so-called  "  artificial  camphor  " 

IS  pinene  nydrochlotfde  (see  Teifehes]. 

Externally  applied  it  acta  tncdlciDally  as  a  counter-irritant, 
and.  In  some  degree,  as  ■  local  anaesthetic,  being  also  a  definite 
■ntiscptic.  It  is,  therefore,  largely  used  tn  liniments  for  the 
relief  of  myalgia,  sdarica,  lumbago,  etc.  Combined  with  chloro- 
fonv,  thymol  or  carbdic  add,  it  is  a  valuable  local  application 


readily.     In 


1  the  cellutoit 


d  fort 


it  caries. 


internally,  campbn  fs  a  nerve  stimulant,  a  diapboret 
feeble  antlpynlic.  It  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  as  virious 
sulatanres,  including  campho-glyciuie  add  (Schmiedebcrg). 
In  large  doses  it  eauKa  marked  nervous  symptoiai,  eibilanttion 
being  followed  by  abdoounal  paJn,  vfolait  epileplilond  con- 
vulsions, coma  and  death.    Its  hitsnal  uses  an  in  byuacla,  and 
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«m,  dyxDttry  and  cbolera.    It 
it  ■gaiait  iDJectisD  dlhei  hy  i 


duige  he  wu  [eft  on  the  doth  of  hi>  paients,  jilnccd  him  undci 
the  painter  Covaerts.  But  it  that  time  then  ins  rntenx 
iutereit  in  theologj;  sod  CunphnyMD,  shsiing  in  theprevniTing 
enthusiuin,  deserted  the  punuitoCui,  tobeoimc  fintB  private 
tutor  and  altctwards  miniilet  of  VleiitcB  near  Ultecht(i6i6). 
At,  however,  he  hnd  embraced  Ihe  doctrincj  o(  ArmiBius  nith 
(erTOUt,  he  was  deprived  ol  this  pdjtuid  driven  inio  riile(i6io). 
His  chief  sobco  wa4  pocliy^  and  he  has  left  a  tranalation  oi  the 
P«slnu,  and  a  nmnber  of  short  pieces,  remarlmUe  tor  their  f  resh- 


wMeh,  like  his  por 
toloiiring,  though 
■re  exquisite ,  and  the 


are  mosiJy  small,  b 


r.  the  mmposiliOT 


his  works  ate  his  sunset  and  moonlight  scenes  and  his  views  of 
the  Rhine  and  other  rivers.  The  close  of  his  life  was  spent  ai 
Dokkum.  Hfs  nephew  Raphari  (b.  1598)  is  by  some  con^dticd 
lo  have  been  the  author  of  Mvetal  of  the  works  ascribed  lo  him ; 
and  his  son  Govacrt  (1614-1671),  a  follower  or  imitator  of  Paul 
Poller,  is  similarly  credited. 

CAMPI,  OnnJO  (issa-is7i},  Ihe  founder  of  a  school  of 
Italian  painiera,  was  bom  alCremona.  He  was  son  of  a  palnier, 
Galeano  CampI  (i475-is]6),  under  whom  he  took  his  Bist 
lesions  in  art.  He  waj  then  taughl  by  Ciulio  Romano;  and 
he  made  a  special  study  of  Titian,  Corregpo  and  Raphael.  His 
works  are  remarkable  for  their  coireitness,  vigour  and  loftiness 
o[ style.  'ITieyarevciynumeroui,  and  the  church  of  St  Margaicl 
in  his  native  town  owes  all  its  paintings  to  his  hand.  Among  the 
eath'est  ol  his  school  sie  his  brothers,  Vinctnto  and  Antonio,  the 
latlH  of  whom  was  also  of  some  mark  as  a  sculptor  and  as 
historiiQ  ol  Cremoiia. 

Ciulio's  pupil,  BebnaboinO  CAXn  (iji2-isgi),  in  some 
respects  superior  to  his  master,  bepin  lilc  as  a  goldsmith.  After 
m  education  under  ClulIo  Camp!  and  Ippollio  Cotia,  he  attained 
5uch  skill  that  when  he  added  anoihi  ■      ■         ~ 


which  th 


0  say  » 

as  also  much  influel 


IS  the  I 


KlbyConeggio 


le  Micr 


only  kno 


:  of  his 


ually  poor  and  .  .  .  , 
Latin  by  his  own  ™h,  that  le  entered  the  service  of  Don 
Antonio  Maldonado,  prel>endary  of  C6rdoba,  who  wished 
apparently  10  train  him  as  a  priest,  and  that  he  declined  to  take 
ordciB.  He  leic  the  service  ol  Maldonado  in  171J,  being  then 
eighteen  years  o[  age.  In  171J  he  became  "  p.ige  "  to  D.  Fiau- 
cisco  dc  Odo.  superintendent  general  ol  eu&loms,  viho  doubtless 
employed  him  as  a  derk.  In  171J  he  atliacteJ  Ihe  favourable 
notice  of  Patilto,  the  head  of  the  newly-organiied  navy,  and  was 
by  him  transferred  to  the  naval  department.  Under  the  pto- 
tectian  ol  PatiOo,  who  became  prime  minister  in  1716,  CampiUo 
was  coDStanlly  employed  on  naval  administrative  work  bolji  at 
home  and  in  America.  It  was  PBt]6o's  policy  to  bdld  up  a  navy 
quietly  at  home  and  in  America,  without  attracting  100  much 
attention  abroad,  and  patticulaily  in  England.  Campillo 
proved  to  induMrioui  and  honest  lubordinala.  T*an  of  his 
experience  was  to  be  present  at  a  shipwreck  in  Central  America 
in  which  he  was  credited  with  showing  spirit  and  pmctiCBl 
ability  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  crew.  In  i)  16  he  was  denounced 
to  the  Inquisition  for  the  oBmee  of  reading  forbidden  Inoks. 
The  pcocecdings  against  him  were  not  carried  further,  but  the 
Inddent  is  an  example  oi  the  vdationi  tyranny  exercised  by  the 


n  have  had  even  In  lu  decadence 


ipafita 


Holy  Office,  and  the  effect  it 

In  (Umping  all  inlellecluil  acuviiy.  11  was  not  until  In  1741, 
when  Spain  was  entangled  In  a  Und  war  in  Italy  and  a  naval  wit 
with  England,  that  Camfrillo  was  summoned  by  the  king  to  take 
the  place  of  pritne  minblor.  He  had  to  find  the  mcsru  of  carrying 
on  a  policy  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  resources  of  Spain,  with 
an  empty  treasury.  His  short  lenure  of  power  was  chiefly 
notaUc  for  bb  vigorous  attempt  to  sweep  away  the  system  of 
farming  the  taxes,  which  left  the  slate  at  the  mercy  of  contractors 
and  finandcrs.  Campillo's  predecessors  wen  constantly  com- 
pelled to  apply  to  tapitaDsts  to  provide  funds  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  king  for  hb  buildings  and  his  foreign  policy.  A 
whole  ycar^  revenue   wai  frequently  forestalled.    CampiUo 

Some  progress  was  made  towards  putting  the  D^tiooal  finanos 
on  a  sound  fooUng,  though  Campillo  could  not  prevent  the  king 
from  disposing,  without  his  knowledge,  of  brgc  sums  of  money 
needed  for  the  public  service.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  nth  1^ 
April  1743.  CampiUo  was  the  aullior  ol  a  trealin  on  ■  Nea 
Sysltm  ef  OrfcnmieHlJet  Amalta  printed  at  Madrid  17B9.  ~ 
also  left  a  MS.  treatise  wf th  the  curious  litlo,  Wbal  is  supa] 
and  (1  minlhii  in  Sfi",  I"  Wee  Ua(  U  may  It  trial  ft  mif  A( 

Sec  D.  Antonio  Rodriqua  ViUa,  Palilu  y  Com f  ilia  (Madrid.  i»:) 

CAMPINAS,  an  intind  dty  of  the  sUtc  of  SSo  P.iulo,  Braal, 
65  m.  byraU  N.W.  of  the  diy  ol  SSo  P.iuloand  m  m.  from  the 
port  of  Santos,  with  which  it  Is  connected  by  the  raulisis  &  SSo 
I'aulo  railway.  Pop.  (1390)  of  the  city  and  munidpality, 
ii.^n.  Campinas  Is  the  mmmcrchil  centre  of  one  of  the  oldest 
coffee-produdng  disliict*  oT  the  stale  and  the  outlet  for  a  rich 
and  eiten»vc  agriculluial  region  lying  farther  inland.  The 
Mogyana  raUway  start*  from  Ibis  pinnt  and  extends  north  la 
Uberaba,  Minas  Gctacs,  while  the  1'aulisla  lines  extend  north- 
west into  new  and  very  feitilc  legions.  Coffee  is  Ihc  staple 
production,  though  Imlian  com,  mandioca  and  Iruit  are  pro- 
duced hirgcly  for  loc-il  CDnsumptlon.  The  dly  is  built  in  a  boM- 
like  depretijon  of  the  great  ccnlml  pLitcau.  and  the  drainage 
from  the  surrounding  hlUsidcs  has  produced  a  dangerou^ 
insanitary  condiljon,  from  which  one  or  two  virulent  fever 
epidemics  have  resulted. 

CAHPIHO  OUT.  The  sport  of  abandoning  ordinary  house  Jile, 
and  living  in  tents,  louring  in  vans,  boats,  &c.,  has  been  elabor- 
ately developed  in  modem  limes,  and  a  considerable  literature 
has  been  devoted  to  it,  to  which  Ihc  curious  may  be  referred. 

5«e.larEur>pe.A.A.Maedancir>£i»»«>4i>({i8oi)and  Vtjaca 
tm  Ccriua  Kiwri  (iSgo) ;  G.  K.  Looiulei.  67uy  TcrU  (1 800I. 

For  Australia  and  Africa,  W.  B.  Ij>rd,  Shifli  gxj  Eifriinils  a 
Cimp  Lift  (I87r);  the  iniclea  by  F.  J.  Jackson  in  Ihc  Big  Cavil 
Stwmmt  vohme  of  Iho  "  Badmldlon  LUdury  ";  tlie  articles  on 
'■  Campliu  out "  In  Tin  EwyrlBfatJia  ^  Sfarl;  F.  C.  Sdom,  A 
iruiUr'ilVaiidinHti  i»  Africa  (iSsi),  and  l^adaai  AitttUart  i% 


inloi»j  (1904!:  SBiKi/ioBI  0!  la'awflM  TVa-<ipin[  and  dim 
....  (1904),  publlihcd  by  "  The  Anralachian  Mountain  Club, 
Boston.    Vifuablc  InfornnllOB   will  bo  found  in   the  sporting 
periodicals,  and  in  ih«  eataloguH  of  ou  161  tcrs  and  dealers  in  ipcoting 

CAKFIOK.EDMUIID  (IJ40-I  jSi),  English  Jcsiut,  was  horn  in 
London,  Tccdved  his  caily  education  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and,  as 
the  hot  of  the  London  scholar^  was  chosen  In  their  name  to  make 
the  complimentary  speech  when  (Juccn  Mary  visited  the  dty  on 
the  3rd  of  August  1SS3-  He  went  lo  Ojtford  and  became  IcUow 
of  St  John's  CoUege  in  1 SS7,  taking  the  oath  ol  supremacy  OB  the 
occauonol  his  degree  in  r  J64,  in  which  yearhe  wasotatorin  the 
schools.  He  had  already  shoira  his  talents  as  a  speaker  at  the 
hineral  of  Amy  Knbsart  in  156a;  and  when  Sir  Thomai  While, 
the  founder  of  the  adiege,  was  buried  in  IS64,  the  Lalln  oralion 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Campion.  Two  yean  later  he  SKlcomed  Queen 
EliiabeUi  to  the  univcruly,  and  won  a  regard,  which  the  queen 


CAMPION,  T. 


m  tfac  T^^i^^l*  ChiB^    InVHiil]' 

bcgu  to  apiml  and,  liifing  op  tht  o&n  o<  piMMr,  be  kit  Oxford 
ia  isfioudvcaltoIiclaadloUkeputlakiinpaKdnitantioii 
of  tlw  DaUia  UaivcniQF.  The  luvidaD  oi  ptfotuy  loUewcd 
himi  kod  ocdtn  «««  siiien  for  Ut  Miot.  Foe  «(>■*  thne 
montb*  he  chidcd  pumit,  hiding  lanog  Iiiaidi  ud  occupying 
himKlI  by  nitios  >  Uiloiy  of  Irduid  (fint  publiilHd  JB  UoUb- 
ihed'i  CtfwiDdu),  Blupaficiil  «a^  ol  do  atl  vilu*.  At  tot  be 
cMnped  lo  Doni,  vkoi  b  Joinad  WilliBio  AU«n  (f.tj  ud  «u 
recoDciled  lo  tha  Sihbui  CbuidL  Aim  bdoi  aidijiwd  •ul>- 
dcuoii,  be  went  lo  Rone  and  becune  ■  Jsuit  in  tj7],  >peiidiDc 
some  yttn  it  BiUns,  Vienna  and  Prague.  In  isSo  the  Jouit 
— 'tt-t  lo  ^•^•~t  waa  begun,  and  be  acomipnaitd  Kobcil 
FanODa  (g.*.)  wbo,  *«  tupcdor,  wa*  intendtd  to  counteibaluice 
Cuapioa'a  lenvui  and  impeCoDu*  ati.  He  entered  Eo^and  in 
the  cbaiacUriatic  guiia  of  a  jewd  merchant,  airived  in  LoudcD 
on  the  i4Ui  ol  JuH  ijSv,  iiui  at  ocu  began  lo  pieach.  Uii 
preaence  bncame  kaown  (jo  Ibe  lutboiitka  and  juj  lodiKreeC 
dedaraiion,  "  Campion  Bnc"  made  the  poaitiou  note  diffitulL 
The  hue  and  ay  ni  out  agniiHl  him;  hencefciib  be  led  a  hua  ted 
life,  pnaclung  aiid  nuniitenng  lo  Catholica  in  Beik&hiie,  Qxfaid- 

«u  wiling  his  Dtctm  Rahonti,  a  rhetorical  display  of  rcaaou 
agajoat  the  Anglican  Church.  Tbebook  waaprmtedinaprivate 
pr^  at  StoDOE  Park,  Henley,  and  400  copica  were  foujid  on  the 
bCDCbesoi  St  Mary's,  Oiford.at  the  CommeDCement,  on  the  ijtb 
of  June  istli.  Ttu!  Koaatina  wu  iinmeoK,  and  U>B  puiaiuC 
beamc  keener.  On  hii  way  to  Noilnlk  he  tiopped  at  Lyford  in 
Berkshire,  where  he  preached  on  the  i4ih  of  July  and  thelollow< 
ing  day.  yielding  to  tbeloolishimporluoityoi  some  pious  women. 
Hue  be  A*a  captured  by  a  spy  and  taJun  lo  Londoiu  beaiiog  on 
bis  bat  a  paper  with  the  Insaipiioii,  "  Campion,  the  Seditious 


Jes. 


D  the 


atieth,  irha  aaked  him  il  be  acknowledged  hei  to 
be  nally  queen  oi  Ejigjind,  and  on  his  relying  slnigbtly  in  the 
afhimative,  she  made  him  al!ere,  not  only  of  life  but  of  wealth  and 
digBitiesisncoDditionswUdi  his  conadeace  could  not  allaw.  He 
van  kept  a  long  time  in  priiou,  twice  racked  by  order  of  the 
BHindl,  and  every  cEoit  waa  nude  to  ihake  bis  constancy. 

confession,  his  adversaries  in  despair  summoned  him  to  lour 
public  coniecences  (ill,  iSlh,  13rd  and  3]th  of  September),  and 
although  still  auSeiing,  and  allowed  ueitbec  lime  hk  boolu  for 
ptcpanlion,  he  boR  himself  so  easily  and  readily  that  ha  woo  the 
admiration  of  most  of  the  audience.    Racked  again  on  the  jist 
of  October,  he  waa  indicted  at  Westminster  that  he  -with  others 
had  conapired  at  Rome  and  Reizns  to  mise  a  ficdiljon  in  the  realm 
and  dethrone  the  q^ieca    On  the  aoth  of  November  he  waa 
brought  in  guilty  before  Lord  Quel  Justice  Wiay;  and  in  Rply 
lo  him  said:  "  If  our  retigkin  do  make  traiton  we  are  worthy  ' 
be  condemned;  but  otherwise  ace  and  have  been  true  subjec 
a*  ever  the  queen  had."    He  received  the  sentence  of  the  Iraitoi 
death  with  the  Tt  Dam  Amdmnw,  and,  alter  spending  his  h 
days  in  pious  cjurdaes,  was  led  with  two  cotnpauions  to  Tybu 
{isl  of  December  liSi)  and  luSered  the  barbarous  penalty.    Of 


Ceredfor 
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ancient  religion.  Campion  stands  the  highcsL    His 
a^MTalionswettpive,  his  seal  trueand  his  loyalty  unquestionable. 
He  was  beatified  by  Leo  XIU.  in  1SS6. 

An  admirable  bJagiBphy  ia  10  be  found  in  Rkbard  Smpton 
Eimnni  Campion  (IS67):  and  a  complete  Jin  ol  his  wor^  i 
[>e  Baeker'a  JiMwA^  lit  la  amfapie  ie  JiKU.         (E.  Th.) 

CAMPIOH.  THaSAS  (1567-1^30], English  poet  and  musicis: 
was  bora  In  London  on  the  ii  tb  of  February  1 567,  and  chiislenc 
at  St  Aodiew'a,  Hnlborn.  He  was  the  son  ol  John  Campion  < 
the  Middle  Temple,  vbo  was  by  profession  one  of  the  cursitors  1 
tbeebanceiycoiitt,  the  clerks  "of  course,"  whose  duties  were  1 
diafllbevariouiwiitsandle^instrumenlsuiCDrcectfoim.  H 


MtfOa 


¥TM^K^y^ftt-IilWTrSfMit|ilwthttrnlTiitiniwTTMibi.  iBi 
qiutn'a  aaijawiia-u^ma.  Upon  tba  dntbef  Ca^oa'i  ut&s 
iS^e,  bia  uother  maniad  Aocudae  Stemid  it»d  died  bendf 
an  after.  Sttwaid  acted  lot  aama  year*  u  gwiniiaB  of  tbe 
Mpban.  and  tat  Urn  in  1581,  togalbit  with  Thomaa  Sialey,  hii 
itepaon  by  his  acand  irib  AoBe,  leUct  of  dement  Sidey,  ta 


appeal,  wllboul  ■  dtffce,  but  atno^  Imbued  vjtb  tbcM  laaua 
la  daadcat  lilentore  wUcb  cxtrdaed  auch  poverftil  influence 
upon  Ua  anhwquent  work.  In  Aptil  IS^T  >»  maadmitled  10 
day's  Inn.  poadhtr  *itli  the  Intention  ol  adoptive  a  b^ 
piefceHoo.  but  be  had  little  qnpatby  ndtb  legal  Btndia  and  doca 
net  BKicai  to  have  been  caUed  to  tbe  bu.  Hia  anbKquant 
movementa  are  not  certain,  but  in  int  beappeaiatobavetaken 
part  in  the  FreiKb  expedition  under  EaKS.  aent  for  the  aaaMancB 
of  Henry  IV.  a^uut  the  League;  and  hi  ife6  he  £nt  appears 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  ol  phyaic,  though  tbe  abacnce  of  leoxda 
dees  not  peimit  us  to  aacettaia  where  this  waa  obiaijwd.  The 
reat  of  his  life  was  probably  spent  In  London,  where  be  [sactiaed 
aa  a  physician  until  his  dmb  on  tha  lat  of  llareh  ifrso,  leaTiag 
behind  him,  it  would  appear,  i^iher  wile  nor  issue  He  was 
bnried  the  same  day  at  St  Dunstan's-in-tbe-West,  Fleet  Street. 
Tbe  body  of  his  works  is  comiderable,  theearliestkKiwn  being 
theJflvi^iMHn 


ikill in  handling,  asd  won  him coutiderableteputatioiL  lliiawai 
followed  in  1601  by  A  Bccke  oj  Ayra,  one  of  the  song-books  so 
fashionable  in  hi3dBy,lhe  music  of  which  waa  contributed  in  equal 
proportions  by  himself  and  Philip  Rosscler,  while  the  words  were 
alniost  certainly  all  written  by  him.  The  following  year  be 
published  his  Obitnaiiffnt  in  tlu  Art  oJ  Enghih  PotnCy  "  against 
tbe  vulgar  and  unartificial  custnm  ol  tbiuag."  In  favmnof  rtiytoe- 
leu  verse  on  the  model  of  classical  quantitative  poetry.  II* 
appearaiKe  al  this  stage  was  important  aa  the  haal  statement  of 
the  craiy  prejudice  hy  one  of  its  sanest  and  best  equipped 
champions,  but  the  challenge  thus  thrown  down  vaa  accipled  by 
Daniel,  who  in  his  Dtjauc  s/  Xyasa,  published  the  aanui  year, 
finally  demolished  the  movemeaL, 

la  1607  be  wrote  and  published  a  masque  for  the  occaaioa  of 
the  maniige  of  Loid  Hayes,  and  in  i6ij  he  Issued  a  volume  of 
Smjj  0/  Uaurmint  (set  to  music  by  Coperario  or  John  Coopa} 
for  the  loss  of  Prince  Henry,  which  was  tioccrely  l-"""*'^  by  the 
whole  English  nation.  Tiie  same  year  be  wrote  and  arranged 
three  masques,  the  Lord^  Jf  riigw  for  the  mairiage  ol  Princeia 
Elizabeth,  an  entertainment  lor  the  amusement  of  Queen  Anae 
at  Caveraham  House,  and  a  third  for  the  marriage  of  the  eaxl  of 
Somenet  to  liie  uifamau}  Frmcea  Howard,  countew  of  Essex. 
If,  moKOvec,  as  appears  quite  likely,  his  Tue  Bteluiif  Ayri$ 

year,  it  was  indeed  his  afmu  xurr^u. 

Some  time  in  or  after  t6i7  a|^ieared  Us  Third  and  Pnhk 
Baoti  oJ  Ayra;  while  lo  thai  year  probably  alio  belmlRS  his 
iVev  Way  nf  mBkint  P^tire  Farli  in  CBuMtr-fviiii,  a  technical 
-  treatise  which  was  lor  many  years  the  atandajd  teal-book  on 
the  subject.  It  was  included,  with  annoUtions  by  Chrt»t(*bet 
Sympton,  in  Flayfsii'l  Brief  tnlrtiiutiHi  to  lie  SUll  of  Uusiik, 
and  tuo  editions  appear  to  have  been  bought  up  by  1660.  In 
1618  appeared  Tht  Ayru  Uiat  vai  itmt  and  (ioyti  al  Brtui/utm 
CMk  on  the  occasion  of  tbe  king's  entettainmenl  there,  the 
mu£ic  by  Mason  and  Eorsden,  while  the  wards  were  almost 
cetlainly  by  Campion;  and  ia  161Q  lie  published  his  Epifiam- 
•uIiM  Liiii  II.  Umbra  Eiiiiarim  Itba  mm,  a  leptinl  of  his 
150;  collection  with  considerable  iHnisaions,  additions  (ia  the 

While  Campion  had  attained  a  coasideiaUe  reputation  In 
his  own  day,  in  the  years  that  followed  his  death  bla  wotka  sank 
into  complete  obUviou.  Mo  doubt  this  waa  due  to  tha  nature 
of  the  media  in  which  he  mainly  Tioflted,  tbe  nuBi)}if  and  tbt 
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BDC-book.  Tilt  nuM[ue  wm  u  inwufmnit  at  uy  das  too 
coiUy  to  bi  pcfHiIar,  ud  with  Uu  RtbctUoa  it  vu  pncliuUy 
Fxtinguiilud.  Tlie  vogue  of  the  loog-bookB  wu  ev*n  more 
cphemcnl,  uul,  u  in  tbe  cue  ot  the  musqne,  ihe  Puriun 
Mccnitucy.  with  iti  distuta  for  all  ■ecular  iaiuic,eaectively 
pat  u  end  to  tbe  nudiigil.  It]  Joe  lavolvtd  Out  of  minr 
hundndi  of  daisty  lyrics,  fadudiDg  tboae  of  Campion,  azid  it 
il  d«  ta  the  enthuiittic  eSorti  of  Mt  A.  H.  BuUen,  who  Snt 
publbhed  (  coUtctlon  ^  the  poet '*  vDi^  in  1 3eg,  that  hb  geniiu 
bu  been  lecogabal  and  hii  plan  among  the  hiiemoet  nnk  of 
EUiabcthan  lytic  poeti  reatored  to  him. 

Cam^oB  tat  little  More  by  hii  English  lyrice;  they  mic  to 
him  "  the  niperfluau*  hlosioma  of  his  deeper  studkt,"  but  ve 
may  thank  the  fatai  that  taia  precepu  of  [byadeu  veniGation 
w  little  affected  hb  pnctlce.  Hu  ihymclcet  eiperiraenti  an 
cutjui^  better  conceived  than  many  others,  but  they  tack  the 
flpontaneoiu  pace  and  fnihnen  of  his  other  poetry,  «iute  the 
whide  scheme  vas,  of  coune,  unuituisl.  He  most  have  poiseased 
a  veiy  deliCBte  mutical  ear,  for  not  oneof  hlsBongalmBmuiical; 
mmovei,  tbo  fut  of  bi>  eoinpoaing  both  words  and  music  gave 
rfac  to  a  pwtrical  fluidity  which  fa  one  ai  hts  most  characteristic 
future*.  Karely  indeed  are  his  rhythms  onifonn,  while  they 
frequently  shift  from  line  to  line.  His  range  was  very  gnat  both 
Ul  feeling  and  expression,  and  whether  he  attempts  an  dsboisle 
epithalamiam  or  a  simple  country  ditty,  the  nsult  i>  always  full 
of  unalndiod  frcshoos  and  tuneful  chiiin.  In  acrmeotbia  sacred 
pieces  he  is  particularly  succetsfut,  combloing  real  poetry  with 
genuine  religioui  fecvcar. 

Biii.ioe«*Mir.— TTorh,  *c.,  ri.  A.  M.  BulJen  (1M9)  eidudiiiF 

as  inKoducdoB  on  CZimpion'i  muHcby  Jinct  DodfC;  Fatmi,  Ac. 
Gn  EngMsh),  «t  P.  VivJsn  (1907);  CcmliiU  »■«*.,  ed.  P.  Vivian 
(Clarrridoii  Pim,  looS).  Tk;  "  OiaeMdoiu  in  tbe  An  o[  Engliih 
t<^r  "  are  aLn  pub^shed  in  Hailewood-s  Ancitnt  Criliul  Eijays 
■■d  Gregory  Siiiith'i£luiiMtaii  Ctilioil  Eitayi,  voL  ii,  (ifot). 

CAMPUnOH.  JSAM  GilLBERT  DB  [1656-1713),  Ftench 
drsmatist,  wu  burn  at  TooIouk  of  noble  family  in  1^56.     At  tbe 

Hen  he  became  an  udent  disdple  of  Racine.  If  he  copied  his 
master's  nethodi  ol  construction  with  some  success,  in  the 
eiecutlon  of  his  plana  he  never  advanced  beyond  mediocrity, 
nor  did  be  ever  af^rosch  the  Eccnt  of  the  musical  lines  of  ^Ao/w 

de  Bouillon  by  dedicating  Arminiiu  lober,  mid  in  i6Sj  hescoicd 
Us  first  luccess  with  Amdromti,  whith  diiguised  under  other 
Dames  the  tra^c  jtory  of  Don  Carlos  and  Elizabeth  of  France. 
The  pleoE  made  a  great  sensation,  but  Campistron's  t»atment 
is  weak,  and  he  failed  to  IvalLhinnelf  of  the  possibilities  inherent' 
in  his  subject.  Rsdne  was  ashed  by  Lcnus  Joseph,  due  de 
VendAme,  to  write  tbe  book  of  an  opera  to  be  performed  al  a 
Rte  given  in  honour  of  the  Dauphin.  He  handed  on  tbe  com- 
missioB  to  Catnplstron,  who  ptvluced  Xcii  ef  CoIodUc  for  Lulli's 
muaic.  Carapistron  had  another  luccess  in  Tiriifslr  (1691),  in 
which  he  treated,  again  under  changed  nsnies,  the  biblica!    ' 
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16B6  he  had  been  made  intendant 
fallowed  him  to  Italy  and  Spain,  1 
campaigns.  If  he  was  not  a  good  poci  he  was  tc  honest  man 
under  drcumstanccs  in  which  conuption  was  easy  and  usual. 
Many  honours  were  omfcired  on  hira.  The  king  of  Spain 
bestowed  on  him  tbe  order  of  St  James  of  the  Sword;  the  duke 
of  Mantua  made  him  marquis  of  Penango  in  Uonlfeml;  and 
in  1701  he  was  rrceived  Into  the  Academy.  Alter  thirty  years 
of  service  with  Vendfime  he  retired  to  hii  native  rdace,  when 
he  died  on  the  iitb  of  May  1713. 

CAMPOAHOR  r  CAKPOOIORIO,  RAMOX  DB  (1811-1901), 
Spanlah  poet,  was  bom  al  Nsvia  (Asiurlu)  on  tbe  I4tb  of 
September  1817.  Abandoning  his  first  inlentlon  of  entering  the 
Jesuit  Older,  he  stndled  medidne  at  Madrid,  found  an  opetiing  in 
poUtlci  as  ■  supporter  d  Ihe  Moderate  party ,  and,  after  occiqiying 


■tvtnl  tnbordiiuite  posU,  b«e<B>  p 

Plana,  of  Alicante  and  of  Vslewdi.    Hkca 

grew  more  pranounced  with  tl 

DnwKTuu  (1861)  may  be  tako  ai  the  deteithw  a 

his  political  Opinions.     Hi>  first  ippeuuKCU*  poet  di 

1840.  when  he  published  his  renKsai  y  ' 

idyllic  verses,  remarkable  Cor  their  lechnicB]  eicellnwt.     Hb 

Aya  tbi  Alma  liS^i)  ma  ilM  Falmlai  nunlei  y  ptUUai  {iU>) 

sustsined  his  reputation,  but  diowed  no  percqitlbic  fncmse  of 

power  or  skiU.    An  epic  poem  in  siitccn  cantos,  CWfit  (tSu),  is 

theatrical  pieoa.  such  as  Et  Pdatia  it  Im  Vaiai  (iItO,  Dia 
Int  (lijs),  Et  Hkwt  (1874)  uid  Cleriai  Hhwhu  (lUj),  are 
intcntling  eipcrimenls;  but  tbey  an  totally  lacking  in  dramalfc 
spirit  He  always  showed  ■  keen  inlenst  in  oetaphyrical  and 
philosophic  questloni.  and  doAiied  his  position  in  Lt  FilcMofla 
lit  lai  Uya  (1846),  El  ppitnalimt  (1855),  Lt  AhttMt  (iStj) 
and  ei  liHmn  <i38j).  These  •todie*  *i«  chkHy  valuable  as 
embodying  fragments  oI  self-ievelMk*,  md  u  havinf  led  (• 
the  composiUon  of  those  ititna,  UmiiraJaj  lod  j»|ii«il«i 
potMas,  whidi  the  poet^  adminrs  consider  as  a  nrw  poetic 
species.  Ihe  first  collection  of  Deians  was  printed  in  1846,  and 
from  that  date  onwards  new  spcciniens  wen  sdded  to  each 
succeeding  editiwi.    It  is  difficult  to  define  a  deian.    One  sflic 


the  lightness  and  grace  of  the  epigram,  tbe  melancholy  ol  the 
ndaka.  tbe  coadse  namtive  of  the  ballad,  and  the  phUoaophic 
intention  of  the  atwlogue.  The  poet  himself  dediied  Ihat  ■ 
(fslimi  is  »  dtanalic  kumarada,  and  that  a  tr^m^  ^orwi  Is  a 
datura  on  a  larger  scale.  These  definiiioni  arc  uasatltlactory. 
The  humoristic,  philosophic  epigram  is  an  ancient  poetic  form 
to  wfudi  Campoamor  has  given  a  new  name;  his  invcntioa  goes 
no  further.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  Oilerai Campoamor'* 
special  gifts  of  irony,  grace  and  pathos  find  IbcEr  best  espre*Bon. 
Taking  ■  eommonplm  theme,  he  presents  in  four,  eight  or  twelve 
lines  >  perfect  miniature  of  condensed  emotion.  By  his  cboia 
of  a  vehicle  he  has  avoided  the  latal  facility  and  copiousDe^ 
which  hive  led  many  Spanish  poets  to  dealniction.  It  pleased 
him  to  afiect  a  vein  of  melancholy,  and  this  afiectatioo  has  been 
leprodurrd  by  lui  foUowets.  Henrv  he  gives  the  ijnpnsnon  of 
insincerity,  of  trifling  with  grave  subjects  and  of  using  tnystldsni 
as  a  rrtask  for  frivolity.  The  genuine  CaivfiDSmor  is  ■  poet  of 
the  Buimiest  humour  who,  under  the  ptc1enc«  of  teadung 
morality  by  sstin,  is  really  seeking  to  utter  the  gay  scepticism 
of  a  genial,  epicurean  nstun.  His  influence  has  sot  been  slco- 
gether  for  good-  His  formula  is  too  easily  mastered,  and  to  his 
eiample  Is  due  a  plague  of  dotenu  and  laHaradai  by  poetasters 
who  have  cutcaliutd  their  model.  Campoamor,  sa  he  himself 
said,  did  not  practise  art  for  art's  soke;  he  nsed  art  as  the 
medium  of  ideas,  and  fn  ideas  bis  itnitatois  are  poor.  He  died 
al  Madrid  on  ttie  nth  of  Febivary  t^i.  Of  late  years  a  deep 
sUetice  had  fsHeo  upon  him,  and  we  am  io  a  position  to  judge 
him  wift  the  impsrttality  of  another  geiterallon.  Tlic  over- 
whelming bulk  of  his  work  wilf  perldi;  we  may  even  say  that 
it  It  ilresdy  desd.  His  pntensions,  or  the  pnlensions  put 
forward  in  hit  name,  that  be  discovered  s  new  poetic  feurr  will 
be  Kjected  later,  as  tbey  an  njeclcd  now  by  all  ooaipettnl 
judge*.  The  title  of  a  philosophic  poet  win  be  denied  to  him. 
But  he  will  certainly  survive,  at  least  in  extract,  as  a  dittlnguished 
humoriii,  an  expert  in  epigrammatic  and  sentcntiout  sphoritm, 
sn  anltt  of  e<tnm*Iy  finished  execution.  {J.  F,-K.) 

CAMPOBAOD,  a  dty  of  Molise,  Italy,  the  capital  of  Ht 
province  dI  Campobssso,  17)  m.  E.S.E.  of  Some  by  mil,  litusied 
Jiji  ft.  above  »e»-level.  Pop.  (1901)  town  ii,a7j;  commune 
14,491.  The  town  iiielf  contains  no  buildings  of  aatiqusrisn 
intentt,  but  It  has  some  fine  modem  edifices.  Its  chief  industry 
is  the  raannfactuK  of  ami  and  cutlery.  Above  the  town  an 
the  picturesque  niinsof  ■  csilte  ol  the  ijth  century.  The  dste 
of  the  foundation  of  Carapobasso  b  unknown.  The  town,  with 
the  territory  surrounding  Et,  was  under  tike  feudal  rule  of  counts 
unlH  I7j9,  when  II  passed  to  the  Neapolitan  Clown,  b  conridera- 
lion  of  a  payment  of  ro8,oeo  ducats 
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iH  irUtUi  iringliB  biDCt  wllh  IsBg  flniblc 

uUCDBAV  mud  a  pftji  of  ekmgated  ciudaJ  Appcadl^n.  Tbc  best- 
kiwini  ipcdti  {Camfnha  ilafkyliinu)  hiks  ■  widg  diitribulion 
and  B  cqiHlljr  tX  bom«  in  the  wum  valleys  of  Bulh  Europe, 

voodi  and  gaidsia  in  EDgtaad- 

bliud,  it  iminnliately  cmwli  fny  on  eipsiun  lo  the  light  in 
the  oearat  (revice  oi  atha  ihellemi  ipot.  (eelbig  the  way  witD 
111  anteiuiae.    lu  action  it  chancleiiatially  mpeiutite,  nc*Uing 
tint  of  a  cenlipedK    Cunpodea.  li  one  of  tb«  briille-Uiled  or 
thjnaiunui  insect)  of  the  order  Aptcta(f.t.). 

CAltPOIIAIIB,FBIlSOBODKiaDBZ,  Cqhdkde  (1713-iSai), 
Spaniih  itatesman  ami  writer,  wia  barn  at-  Sanii  EuUlia  de 
SorribU.io  Ailuna3,onthe  iitol  July  1711.  FniiBi;SS  101793 
be  wii  prsidetii  of  the  coundl  of  Castile;  but  on  the  accesaion 
o(  Cbujei  JV.  he  wu  removed  from  hit  office,  and  retired  fnia 
publiclifei  legrelted  by  the  true  friendi  of  hit  country.  Hit  fint 
Lleitiry  work  wu  AMiquidad  marititna  d€  la  repubika  de 
Carlagf,  with  an  appendix  containing  a  trantlation  of  the  Voyage 
ffj  HanitB  the  Carthaginian,  with  curioua  notn.    This  appeared 
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able  esayi,  Diiamo  sobre  d  Jtmaio  it  la  ittdmiria  popular, 
I7T4>  and  Dizcurso  tohrt  la  educacwn  papular  de  los  ariesanoi 
J  Ik  Jamnio,  1775^  As  a  suppleraent  to  the  last,  he  published 
Four  appendices,  each  nnsidembly  larger  than  the  oriEinal  essay. 
Hu  £iit  conulns  nflectiont  on  the  origia  of  the  decay  of  arts  and 
minufactorea  in  Spain  during  the  lut  ccniuty.  The  second 
points  out  the  steps  Qece^saiy  for  Irnproving  or  re-establishing 
tbe  old  manufacltm,  and  contiins  1  ciuious  (olleclion  of  royal 
ordinancei  and  tocripti  regarding  the  encouragement  of  arls 
and  manuftciuns,  *nd  the  inttoduttion  of  foreign  nw  milerials. 
The  third  treats  at  the  gild  bws  of  ariiuDs,  cantiastcd  with 
the  results  of  Spanish  legltialion  and  the  municipal  oidioancea 
of  towns.  The  fourth  contains  eight  ettays  of  Fraadsco  Martioci 
de  Mata  on  national  cominerce,  with  some  obMrviU'cnu  adapted 
to  present  circumstances.  ,  These  were  all  piinlcd  at  Madrid  in 
1774  and  1777,  in  five  voluois-  Count  Campomaues  died  on  the 
3rd  of  February  iBoj. 

DoD  A.  Rodriguei  Villa  has  placed  a  l^ographjcal  notice  of  Campo- 
(mnHuai,  pubfiihed  in  1878. 

CAKPOS.  ARSSNIO  HAHTIHEZ  DB  (1B31-1900],  Spanish 
matthal,  urutor  and  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was  bom  at 
Segovia  on  the  i^lh  of  December  iSji.  He  graduated  as  a 
lieutenant  in  18;:,  and  for  some  years  was  attached  to  tbe  staff 
college  as  an  assistant  professor.  He  look  part  in  the  Morocco 
campaign  of  1859-1860,  and  distinguished  himself  in  sixteen 
lctiont>  obtaining  the  cross  of  San  Fernando,  and  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  He  then  returned  to  the  staff  coUcge.as  a 
profosor.  Afterwardshe  joined  the  expedition  to  Mexico  under 
Prim.  In  1869  he  was  sent  to  Cuba,  where  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  geneni  in  1S71.  On  his  return  to  the  Peninsula,  the 
Federal  Republican  government  in  1S73  con£dcd  10  General 
Campoa  several  high  cotnmands,  in  which  be  again  distinguish) 
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son  of  Queen  Isabella.  Though  Campos  made  no  secret  of  hit 
designs.  Marshal  Semno,fn  1874,  appointed  him  to  thecomtnand 
of  a  division  which  took  part  in  the  relief  of  Bilbao  on  the  and  of 
May  of  Ihal  year,  and  in  the  operations  around  EitelU  in  June, 
On  both  Dccaslons  General  Campos  tried  In  vain  to  induce  the 
other  commanden  to  proclaim  Alphonso  Xlt.  He  then  aSccled 
to  bold  aloof,  and  would  have  been  artratcd,  had  not  the  minister 
of  war,  Ceballoa,  answered  for  hit  good  behaviour,  and  t]uartercd 
him  in  Avila  under  Burvtillance,  He  nunaged  to  escape,  and 
after  hiding  in  Madrid,  joined  Genecal  Dabanat  Saguntoonthe 
iQlholDccember  1674,  where  be  proclaimed  AlphonsoXll.  king 
of  Spain.  From  that  dale  he  never  ceased  to  exercise  great 
induence  in  lb*  potilio  ol  the  restoialion.  Re  was  consideiei]  as 
a  sort  of  supreme  counsellor,  being  consulted  by  Ring  Alpbonso, 
•nd  later  by  his     "        '' 


political  cikia,  and  on  ewy  imtniatliMi*!  or  cokmial  quetthn, 

eapedallywbsiolhei  generala  01  the  array  lUdf  became  troublt- 
some.  He  took  an  important  part  in  the  tnilltary  (^lationi 
against  the  Carlists,  and  in  iha  negotiationi  with  ibdi  leaden, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  dvil  war  in  1876.  In  the  same  way  he 
brought  about  the  pacificalaon  of  Cuba  in  1S7S.  On  his  return 
from  that  island  he  presided  over  a  Conaervative  cabinet  for  a 
(ew  oiaolhj,  but  soon  made  way  lor  Canovas,  whom  he  wtt 
altetWBids  treated  at  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party.  In 
18S1,  with  other  diacmlenled  general),  he  aaaiited  Sagasla  in 
obtaining  office.  Alter  the  death  of  King  Abihonso,  Campoa 
steadily  luj^ntted  the  regency  of  Queen  Chiietiiui,  and  held  high 
coamaud),  though  declining  to  take  office.  In  iSgj  he  wu 
selected  ID  command  the  Spanish  amy  at  MelHla,  and  went  to 
the  cDutl  of  Uorous  to  make  an  advaDtageout  treaty  of  peace, 
which  averted  a  war.  When  the  Cuban  riiingin  1895 assumed 
a  terioui  aspect,  he  wat  aent  out  by  Ihe  Coniervative  cabinet  of 
Canovaa  to  cope  with  the  rebellion,  but  be  failed  in  the  field,  as 
weU  as  in  hit  eSorta  to  win  over  Ihe  Creoles,  chiefly  because  he 
wat  not  allowed  to  give  them  local  self-government,  as  he  wished. 
Subsequently  he  remained  aloof  from  politics,  and  only  spoke 
in  the  senate  to  defend  his  Culun  adminiit  ration  and  on  arm/ 
quettiont.  After  the  war  wilh  America,  and  the  lost  of  the 
colonies  in  1849,  when  Scflor  Silvela  formed  a  new  Conservative 
party  and  cabinet,  the  old  manhal  accepted  the  presidency  of 
the  senate,  though  his  health  was  failing  fast.  He  held  this  pott 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  This  took  place  in  the  ■urnmer 
jtcess  oi  rgoo  at  Zarauz,  a  villa^  on  the  coast  of  Guipuaco*, 
where  be  was  burled. 

CAKPOS,  an  Inland  city  ol  the  state  of  Rio  de  Jancin,  Brazil, 
on  tha  Parahyba  river,'  30  m.  from  the  sea,  and  about  143  m. 
US.,  of  the  dty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Fop.  (1890}  of  the  city, 
ii,ji8i  oi  the  munidpalily,  78,036.  The  river  is  navigable  ior 
small  steamers  above  and  below  the  dty,  but  is  closed  to  cosst- 
wise  navigation  by  dangerous  sandban  at  its  mouth.  The 
shipping  port  for  Campos  is  Lnbetiba-(ncarMacah£),  6am- touth- 
:ted  by  raiL  There  it  alto  water 
places  by  means  of  coastal  lakes 


united  by  canals.  Campos  bos  indirei 
with  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  way  of  Macah^,  and  is  the  starting  point 
for  several  imall  independent  lines.  The  elevation  of  the  dty  Is 
only  69  [(.  above  sea  level,  and  it  stands  near  Ihe  western  margin 
of  a  highly  fertile  alluvia]  plain  devoted  to  the  production  of 
sugar.  The  climate  ia  ho  t  and  humid,  and  many  kindsof  tropical 
fruit  are  produced  in  abundance. 

cXKPULnUG  (also  written  Campn  Lung  and  Kimpulung), 
the  capital  of  the  department  ol  Mused,  Rumania,  and  the  seat 
of  a  suffragan,  bishop;  situated  among  the  outlying  hills  of  the 

traversed  by  the  river  Tlrgulul,  a  tributary  of  the  Argcsh.  Pop. 
^rgoo)  13,033.  Its  pure  air  and  fine  scerury  render  CImpulung 
a  popular  summer  resort.  In  the  town  are  more  than  twenty 
churches,  besides  a  monastery  and  a  cathedial,  which  both  claim 
Id  have  been  founded,  in  the  13th  century,  by  Radul  Negru,  Gnt 
prince  of  Walachla.  The  Tiigulai  aupplies  water-power  lor 
several  paper-mills;  annual  fairs  arc  held  on  the  30th  of  July 
and  the  i^Ih  of  Octobet;  and  there  is  a  coniideiable  traflic  with 
Tnn>ylvania,over  the  Tonfaurg  Pass,  1  s  m.  north,  and  with  the 
touth  by  a  branch  railway  to  Ploesd.  Near  Cimpulung  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp;  and,  just  beyond  the  gates,  vestiges 
of  a  Roman  colony,  variously  identihed  with  Romula,  Stepeoium 
and  Ulpia  Trjiana,  but  now  called  Gradlstea  or  Jidovi. 

CAMUCCINI,  VIHCEHZO  (1773-1844),  Italian  historical 
painter,  was  bom  at  Romet    He  wu  educated  by  hia  brother 


the  age  of  thirty,  attempted  nothing  higher  than  ci 
great  masters,  his  especial  study  bdng  Raphael.  .  As  an  ungmai 
painter,  Camucdnl  belongl  to  the  tcbool  of  the  French- artist 
David,  His  works  are  ralhu  the  fruits  of  great  devemess  aad 
patient  care  than  ol  fresh  and  otigioal  genius;  and  bit  ttyla  was 
essentially  Imitative.  He  eajoyed  fnunense  populuil]r,  both 
pcnonally,  and  as  an  artist,  and  ncdvcd  miinjr  hoomutui) 


HO 


CAMULODUNUM— CANAAN 


D  tlM  pspil  laA  atbrn  Italton  cduU,  He  wu 
•ppdnied  direclor  ol  the  Audemy  ol  Sut  Loca  and  ol  (be 
Uttpotitan  Aculeiiiy  at  Rome,  tad  mnMTViitiir  of  the  pictnnt 
of  the  Vttican.  H<  was  ilw  Dude  chevallH  of  neuly  ill  the 
orden  In  Italy,  uid  member  ot  the  Legion  of  Honoui.  His  chief 
mnki  It  the  duilizl  pain  tings  of  the  "Amiainaticp  of  Caesar/' 
the  "  Death  of  Virginia,"  (be  "  Devotloa  of  the  Roman  Women," 
"Yonnj  Romuliu  and  Remus,"  "Horatius  Codes,"  the  "St 
Thomas,"  whicli  vras  copied  In  mosaic  for  St  Peter"!,  the  "  Prf- 
lenUtion  of  Christ  in  the  Teoqile  "  and  a  number  of  eicellent 
portnits.  He  became  a  tich  nun,  and  made  a  fine  coDection  ol 
pictuics  which  in  1856  were  sold,  a  number  of  them  (including 
Raphad'i "  Mkdonna  with  the  I^i;k  ")  being  bought  by  the  duhe 
of  Notihumberland. 

CAMaiODUmiM,  also  written  CAifaiODCinni  (mod.  Col- 
eheitlr,  q.l.),  1  British  and  RtBnan  town.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  British  chief  Cunobelui  and  is  named  on  Us  coins:  after  his 
death  and  the  Roman  conquest  of  south  Britain,  the  Romans 
alablLshed  (about  «.d.  48}  a  almia  or  raunicipaUty  peopled 
with  discharged  leponaries,  and  inle-jded  to  serve  both  as  an 
infonnil  garrison  and  ai  a  centre  of  Roman  dviliutlon.  It  was 
■tonoed  and  burnt  a.d.  6t  la  the  rising  of  Boadicea  (7.V.),  but 
lOoD  recovered  and  became  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  Roman 
BiTtain,  Its  walls  and  lome  other  buildings  still  stand  and 
abuadsnt  Romar  ~ 


"  the  fort 


i  d(  Camulos, 


CAIiUt,    ARKAKD    OASTOH  (1740-1804),    Free 


il  tdm 


s  before 


In 


1789  he  wu  docted  by  the  third  esUte  of  Paris  to  the  st 
general,  and  attracted  attention  by  his  speeches  against  nodal 
Inequalities.  Electa)  to  (he  National  Convention  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Loire,  he  was  named  member  of  the  committee  of 
genetal  safety,  and  llien  sent  as  one  of  the  commisstonen  chitged 
with  the  survstlince  oi  General  C.  F.  Dumouiiei.  Ddiveted 
with  his  colleagues  to  llie  Austiians  on  the  3rd  ef  April  ijgi,  he 
wu  eichanged  for  the  daughter  of  Louia  XVI.  in  Kovember 
1795.  HEplayedanlnconspicuDusraiein  (he  council  of  the  Five 
Hundnd,  OntheT4tho(  August  1789  the  Constituent  Assembly 
made  Camus  its  srciiiviat,  and  in  that  capadty  he  organized  the 
natioOBl  archives,  classified  the  papers  of  tlie  djUerent  assemblies 
of  the  Revolution  and  drew  up  analytical  tables  of  (he  procti- 
trrbrsui-  He  was  restored  (o  the  o^ce  in  1796  and  became 
absorbed  In  literary  woit.  He  remained  an  austere  repulilican, 
refusing'  to  talie  part  in  the  Napoleonic  r*^me. 

CAKDS,  CHARLES  fiTlEHNB  LOUIB  (1690-1768),  French 
mathematician  and  mechanician,  was  bom  at  Cr£cy.en-Brie, 
near  Meiui,  on  the  i5(h  of  August  1699.  He  studied  mathe- 
matics, civil  and  milKaiy  architecture,  and  astronomy,  and 
becsow  associate  of  the  Acadfmie  des  Sciences,  professor  of 
geometry,  secretary  to  (be  Academy  of  Architecture  and  fcUow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In  1736  he  accompanied 
ISeirn  Louis  Maupertuis  and  Alexis  Claude  Clairaut  in  the 
eipedition  to  Lapland  for  the  measurement  ol  a  degree  of  the 
meridian.  He  died  on  the  md  of  February  1768.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Cniri  ife  malktmoti^uei  (Patii,  17A6),  and  a  number 
of  essays  on  mathematical  and  mechanical  lubjecu  (tee  PoggeS' 
dotff,  Bisc.Sil.  HaniadrlrrlmcK]. 

CAMUS,  FRANCOIS  JOSBPH  DS  (1673-1739),  French 
mechanician,  was  bom  near  St  MOiic],  on  the  14th  of  September 
1671.  After  studying  (or  the  churti,  he  devoted  himself  to 
mechanical  inventions,  a  number  of  which  he  described  la  bts 
Traitt  dtt  fercii  moinaiaei  pma  la  ptaliqM  ia  arli  ct  mllieri. 
Puis,  1711.  Hedied  in  Engtand  in  i73>. 

CAMUS  DB  MblfiRBB.  MICOLAI  LB  (1711-17B9),  French 
trehitect,  was  bom  at  Palis  on  tin  96th  of  March  i7ii,aDd  died 
It  the  sime  city  on  the  ijthof  July  r78ij.  He  publishixi  severd 
woriis  OD  ardntectunl  and  related  subjects. 

OAHA,  of  Galilee,  a  Vifiige  of  Palestine  Rmarkable  as  the 
borne  of  Nathanid,  and  the  scene  of  Christ's  "  beginning  of 
miracles  "  (John  il.  i-ii,  Iv.  46-;4).  Its  site  is  unkaown,  but  It 
It  evident  from  the  bibliol  nanathre  that  it  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of,  and  higher  than,  Capenuooi.  Ofdnloii  u  to  idnitiGca- 


n  Is  falriy  divided  between  KiA  KcDDl  and  KaBa^-JeSL 

t   former,  about    4   Di.  N.N.E.  of    Ntiuetb,  eontains    m. 

ned  church  and  a  small  Christan  population;     Che  latC^ 

an  uninhabited  village  about  9  m.  N.  of  Nazareth,  with  no 

nains  but  a  few  dstems. 

CARAAH,  CAHAAHnn.  These  gtogRpUcal  and  ethnic 
terms  have  a  ^lifting  reference,  which  doflfatless  arises  out  of  the 
migrations  of  (ho  tribes  to  which  the  tetni  "  Canaanitea  " 
belongs.  Ihus  in  Joih.  V.  i  the  term  se«ns  to  be  applied  to  a 
population  on  the  coast  of  the  MeditetraBetui,  ud  in  Josh.  li.  j. 
Num.  liii.  19  (cf.  also  Gen.  xiii.  11)  not  only  to  fbae,  bnt  to  a 
people  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  In  Isa.  rdu.  1 1  it  scera:  te  be  used 
of  Phoenicia,  and  in  Zeph.  li.  5  (where,  howcvrr,  the  text  Is 
disputed)  of  FhOiStla.  Most  often  it  b  applied  (uniprtieniivdy 
to  the  population  of  (be  entire  west  Jordan  land  and  its  pte- 
Isneiidsh  inhabitants.  This  usage  is  characteristic  of  tlie 
writer  called  the  Yahwlst  (J);  see  if.  Oen.  xii.  5,  ixxiii,  iB; 
Ei.iv.ii;Num.xxxiii.  s';  Josh.xiii.  9;  Judg.  iii.  i ;  Ps.  evi  J8, 
and  elsewhen.  It  was  also,  as  Augustine  tcllsus,'au5ageof  tbe 
Phociuclans  to  cbH  their  land  "  Canaan."  This  is  conGrmed  bf 
coins  of  the  city  of  Loodicea  by  the  Lebanon,  which  bear  the 
legend,"  Of  Laodlcca, a melmpdis in Cannan  ";  these  cdni  an 
dated  under  Anijochus  IV.(i75-i64n.c.),and  hlssuccesson,  Gmk. 
writers,  too,  tril  us  a  fact  of  much  interest,  viz.  (hat  the  origi'nBl 
name  of  Phoenicia  was  x^fl,  i-f-  Ktea,  a  short,  collateral  form  of 
Eena'anorKan'an.  TheformRan'anisfavouredbytheEgyptiU) 

nomads,  from  (he  fortress  of  Tara  (ShDr?)  to  "  (he  Ka-n-'-na," 
and  Ramcscs  In.  to  have  built  a  temple  (o  the  god  Amen  In  "  the 
Ka-n-"        -     -        -  


-a  Syria  and  Palestine  • 


hthed. 


In  the  letters  sent  by  governors  and  princes  of  Palestine  (D  then 
Egyptian  overlord '—commonly  known  as  (he  Tcl-el-Amlma. 
tablets — we  find  the  two  forms  Klnaljl^  and  Kinahna,  corres- 
pODding  to  Kcna'  and  Kena'sn  reflectively,  and  standing,  u 
Ed.  Meyer  has  shown,  for  Syria  In  Its  widest  extent. 

On  the  name  "Canasn"  Windier  terasAs,*  "Tlicte  b  at 
present  no  prospect  of  an  etymological  eiplooation."  From  the 
fact  that  Egyptian  (though  Dot  Hebrew)  Bcribcs  cObstontly 
pre£x  the  article,  we  may  supposa  fbat  it  origiaally  meant 
"  the  country  of  the  Canainltes,"  just  as  the  Hebrew  phrase 
"  (he  Lebanon  "  may  otIginaUy  have  meant  "  the  hi^linds  ot 
the  LihnJtea  ";  and  we  are  thus  permitted  to  grriup  the  tcrni 
"  Canaan  "  with  clan-names  such  as  Achan,  Allan,  Jaakaa, 
Ansk  (geneialty  with  the  article  preRied),  Kain,  KCotn.    Nor 


with  re; 


.  It  maybe  true  (hat 
responds  to  Syria  and 


:n  (hat  re^n,  for 


they  are  presumably  much  older  than  the  Amama  tablets.  Let 
us  refer  at  (his  poin(  (o  a  document  in  Genesis  which  It  perhapi 
hardly  estimated  at  its  true  value,  (he  so-called  Table  of  Peoplei 
In  Gen.  x.  Hen  we  find  "  Canaan*"  included  among  the  four 
sons  of  Ham.  If  Cush  in  p.  6  really  means  Ethiopia,  and  M-}-r-i-m 
Egypt,  and  Put  the  Ubyons,  and  if  IJam  is  really  a  Hebraized 
form  of  (he  old  Egyptian  name  for  Egypt,  K»m-t  (black),*  the 
passage  is  pU2iliag  in  the  extreme.  But  if,  ti  has  recently  been 
[ugges(ed,*  Cush,  M-g-c-i-m,  and  Put  are  in  north  Arabia,  and 
Hamistfaeshort  lorYartiamDr  Yetihme'el  (sec  1  Chr.  ii.i5-i7, 
43)1  a  north  Arabian  name  intimately  associated  with  Caleb,  ajl 
becomes  clear,  and  Canaan  in  particular  is  shown  to  be  an 
Arabian  name.  Now  it  is  no  mere  hypothesis  that  beginning 
■  EuartiMt  in  Pulm  en. 

>  W,  M.  Milller,  Alia  wii  Eurepa,  p.  305. 

>  The  ktleis  are  written  in  the  oRidal  and  diplomatic  laBguagg — 
Babylonian,  though  "  Canaaoiriih ''  words  and  idioms  are  not 

'"•"oi.'XtiKuekMt-i  uadAuAlU  Thukuu,  p.  iSi. 

>  TheKEipUnai1oiuaieendDnedbyI>river(Cwrii,aBGaB.x.). 
•  See  the  relevant  ariidei  In  Emty.  Bit.  and  Cbeyie'i  Gtium 


bom  tboal  400a  b.cJ  a  <r»t  of  Semitic  nigiitian  povMd  < 
Arabia,  aid  flooded  Babylonia  nrtainly,  and  ponEbly,  m 
lea,  Syria  ind  PalwUne  al».  AIw  that  betwwn  iSm  and 
B.C.  a  lecond  wave  tmni  AtaMa  took  the  jame  conne,  ew 
not  only  Babylonian  but  aisa  Syria  and  Palestine  and  probably 
also  Egypt  [the  HyksosJ.  It  a  soon  alter  ihli  that  m  neel     ' 

the  tint  kin(  o[  a  united  Batqdonia.   It  ia  notemtrtby  that  the 
£nt  pan  ol  his  name  ii  idenlicsl  vith  the  name  ot  the  father  ol 


Canaaj 

origin.' 
BabylonJ 
Babylon! 


»  (y.n 


whore 


>r  Khan),  I 


D  prtvrnted   the 


be  best  right  to  do  M.  T^finlof 
:  driven  jeawatdi  by  ib«  imom 
rtlitd  in  PhtmJda,  and  bi  aFtti 

nl  "  (1.,.  ba.  I 


nd  hov  the  Phoei 
•rrived  lo  the  second  Semitic  migration 
"Canaan."  Theyhadinfact tbebest ri 
the  Cinunite  immigrants 
which  FolloHcd  them.  Thi 
timej  became  so  great  in  co 
comnon  Hebrew  term  For  "  mertha 
a  plausible  theory  that  In  the  conventional  language 
Inscriptions  they  preserved  a  number  ol  geographinl  ana  17- 
li^ous  phrases  which,  for  them,  had  no  clear  meaning,  and 
belonged  property  to  the  land  of  ^ir  distant  anceston,  Arabia,' 
For  their  owu  traditions  as  to  their  origin  wc  Pkoeniciai  we 
cannot  venluie  to  reject  these  altogether.  TTie  mases  ot  immi- 
grants  which  foilovred  them  may  have  borne  the  name  of 
Amorttei  A  few  woiris  on  this  deiignatimi  must  hen  be  glTen. 
Both  within  and  without  Palestine  the  nine  val  famoui. 

Pint,  as  regards  the  Old  Testament.  We  find  "  the  Amotite  " 
(1  colleciive  term)  mentioned  in  the  Table  ol  Peoples  (Chi,  x. 
16-1  Sa)  among  other  tribal  names,  the  eiact  original  nff  rence  of 
which  had  probably  been  forgotlea.  No  one  in  fact  would 
gather  from  this  nd  parallel  pasMgn  how  important  ■  part  nas 
played  by  the  Amoriies  in  the  early  history  of  Palestine.  In 
Cen.  ^v.  ;  !.,  Josh.  r.  5  f.,  DeuL  i.  ig  0.,  17,  44  we  find  them 
located  in  the  <outhem  mountain  country,  while  in  Num.  md.  ij, 
Ji  t..  Josh, fit  0,  li.iQ,  wdv.S,  ii,ftc.  w*  bear  of  two  great  Amorite 
kings,  residing  respecirvcly  at  Heahbon  and  Ashtaroth  on  the 
east  of  the  JortlaD.  Quite  different,  however,  Ii  the  view  taken  in 
Gen.  rv.  16,  ilviii.  ii,  Jodi.iriv.IS,  Judg.  i,  n.  Am.  ii.g.  10,  tic.. 
where  the  name  of  Amorite  is  synonymoiu  wift  "  Canaanite," 
eicept  that  "  Amorite  "fs  never  Kfed  for  the  population  on  the 
toaat.  Next,  as  to  the  eitra-Biblical  evidence.  In  the  Bgyptisn 
inscriptions  and  In  the  Amafna  tablets  Amar  and  Amarru  have  a 
more  Hmiied  meaning,  being  applied  to  the  mountain-rejSon 
east  of  Phoenicia,  eitending  to  the  Orontes.  Later  on.  Amurru 
became  the  Assyrian  term  for  the  interior  of  gouth  as  well  as 
north  Palestine,  and  at  a  still  more  recent  period  the  term  "  the 
land  of  IJattl  "  fconventjonally- Hittilea)  displaced  "  Amur™  " 
10  far  ai  north  Palestine  is  concerned  (lee  HmiTEX). 

lliiu  the  nuenidans  and  the  Amoritei  bdong  ta  the  lirst 
stage  of  the  Kcond  great  Arabian  migration.  In  the  interval 
preceding  the  Kcond  stage  Syria  with  Palestine  became  an 
Egyptian  dependency,  though  the  Unhi  with  the  aoveiei^ 
power  were  not  to  strong  as  to  prevent  frequent  local  rebcUionS. 
Under  Ihothmes  m.  and  Amen-hotep  II.  the  premire  of  1  strong 
hand  kept  the  Syrians  and  Canaamte:  sufficiently  loyal  to  tbe 
Pharaohs.  Tbt  reign  of  Amen-hotep  IIL,  however,  was  not 
quite  so  tranquil  lot  the  Aslatk  province.  Tubutent  chiefs 
began  to  seek  their  opportumtioi,  tboa^  la  a  rttle  they  did  not 
find  them  because  they  could  not  obtdn  tlte  hdp  of  a  nei^bour- 
ln|  king,*    The  boldest  of  the  disaffected  wai  Adiu,  ton  ol  Abd- 


'  ForihegrouixliDftbnedalesseeWinckleci; 
Puna,  Early  Bill.  sjSrrii:  ami  FaUitiiit  (1901},  p 

■  It  l>  true  the  Babylonians  [hemsdve*  interr 
aiIereMlyOR.44abili,  *iwai»»a*tl1iw," 


l-Iir. 


as'™.. 

■   nily."  That, 


crigian). 


■  LaNin,  WiBckls's  aditien.  No. 


reported  this  t 


I,  who  even  before  the  death  oE  Anen. 

I  extend  his  power  into  the  plain  of 
nsorHanath), 


tshiita,  aprinceof  Amum 
hotep  m.  endeavooted  u 

Pharaoh  who  seems  to  have  fnu 
reign,  however,  both  father  and  son  caused 
Infinite  trouble  10  hiyal  servants  of  Egypt  like  Rib-Addi,  governor 
of  GuUa  (Gebal). 

It  was,  Bnt,  the  advance  of  tbe  Haid  (HitlJla}  Into  Syria, 
which  began  In  the  time  of  Amen.4iolep  III,,  but  became  farttorfl 

(he  second  Arabian  migration,  which  most  leriouily  andemiiied 
the  Egyptian  power  b  A^i.  Of  the  fnuer  we  cuhmM  apeak 
here  (see  HririTis),  eacepl  so  fat  as  to  remark  the  AM-AiUrU 
and  his  son  Aziru,  Ihongfa  el  lint  aliatd  of  the  Baitl,  was  after- 
wiTils  clever  eoou^  to  make  a  treaty  with  tfaelr  king,  and,  with 


ia-[u  (a  BabyhMnan  ideogram  meaning  "  robbei "],  » 
BabirL  Who  are  these  Babiri?  Not,  as  was  at  Erst  thought  by 
loine,  specially  the  Israellles,  but  all  those  tribes  of  land-hungry 
nomads  ("  Hebrews  ")  who  were  attracted  by  the  wealth  and 
hiniry  of  Ibe  settled  retfeni,  and  sought  to  appropriate  it  for 
themselves.  Amongthesewe  may  inchide  rtoi  mly  tlielsraeliia 
or  trfbei  which  afterwards  became  liraeliiish,  hut  the  Moabites, 
Ammonites  and  Edomites,  We  meet  with  the  tfabiri  in  Dorlh 
Syria.  Itakkaraa  writes  thus  to  the  Pharaoh,'  "  Behold, 
Namyawaza  has  surrendered  all  the  dtlea  of  the  king,  my  lord, 

and  if  thy  godi  and  thy  sun  go  before  me,  I  will  bring  back  the 
diies  to  the  king,  my  lord,  from  the  Habiri,  to  show  myieU 
subject  to  Mm;  and  I  will  expel  the  Sa-cas,"  Similarly  Zin^ida, 
king  of  Sidon,  declares,  "  All  my  dties  which  the  king  has  ^ven 
into  my  hand,  have  come  Into  the  hand  of  the  Babiri,"'  Nor 
had  Palestine  any  immvnily  from  the  Arabian  invaders,  'nic 
king  ol  yrnm^em,  Abd-Biba,  tbeaecwd  pari  of  whoae name  baa 
been  thought  to  represent  the  Hebrew  Vahweb,'  reports  thta  to 
the  Pharaoh,  "  H  (Egyptian)  troops  come  this  year,  lands  and 
princes  will  remain  to  tbe  king,  my  lord;  but  if  troops  come  not, 
tboe  lands  and  prince*  will  sol  remain  to  tbe  king,  my  lord.' 
Abd-tJlba't  chief  trouMe  arose  Irom  persons  called  Milkili  and 
the  tons  of  Lapaya,  who  are  said  to  have  entered  into  a  treason- 
ible  league  with  the  Baturi.  Apparently  this  restless  warrior 
oundhisdeathattheiiegeof  Gma.'  All  these  princes,  however, 
lalign  each  other  in  thdr  letters  to  the  Pharaoh,  and  protest 


their  c 


X  of  traitoroi 


Itakkama  (see  above)  accuses  of  disloyalty, 

nret  uius  to  tne  Phanudi,  "  Behold,  I  and  my  vaniors  and  my 

ariots,  together  with  my  brethren  and  my  Sa-cis,  and  my  Sutl** 

eitthedi^q)osBlotthe<rDyal)tro(^,tofiDw1uthersoeverIheking, 

ylord,fonimaiid«."''  Tlis  petty  prince,  therefore,  sees  no  hana 

having  a  band  of  Arabian)  lor  bis  garrison,  as  Indeed  Kezekiah 

ng  afterwards  had  bis  UrM  to  help  him  against  SeDDacheilbi 

From  the  same  period  we  have  recently  derived  freth  and 

important  evidence  as  to  pre-Israelitish  Palestine.    As  toon  u 

ilerial  gathered  is  large  enough  to  be  thoroughly  dassified 

Iticaliy  examined,  a  true  history  of  eariy  Palestine  will  be 

measurable  distance.    At  present,  there  are  five  places 

:  the  new  evidence  has  been  obtained:    i.  Tell-el-Hasy, 

generally  identified  with  the  Lachlsh  of  the  Old  Tatameni. 

Eicavailons  were  made  bere  in  iSoo-iSqi  by  Flinders  Pelrie 

andBliss.   3.Geicr,[dausiUyidentlfiedwiththeGeaerof  i  Klnp 

Here  R.  A.  S,  Macah'ster  began  excavating  In  iqoi. 

3.  Tell-e^;s{y,poss{bly  the  Oath  of  tfaeOld Testament,  tm.from 

Zleutheropolit.   Here  F.  J,  BUst  and  S.  A.  S,  Hacalister  made 


'  Op.iU.Ha.  146. 


naXelUri,  No.  liodl 


/M.No.i£«(xi.H.It). 


•  op.  lit.  No.  147. 

*"  Nomadi  of  tbe  Syrian  de 


CANACHUS— CANADA 


Mnw  diKavcna  la  1899-1900.  A  cumpleU  nuniiulion  o[  the 
lile,  Iwwevci,  wu  irnpoisibic  4.  Tell-cl-MuUKUim,  nui 
LcjiOn  (Mcgiddo-Ltgio).  Schunudicc  bcgu  •oilung  beic  in 
190^  lor  the  Gtrman  Palatine  Sedcty.  y  TuDnck,  on  the 
■outb  ol  the  plain  d[  Esdiaelon.  Hire  Prof.  Emit  StUia  of 
Vienna  wu  able  todomuch  In  aiboil  tine  (1901-19041.  It  niay 
be  mentioned  here  thai  on  tbe  6rU  ol  then  lilei  a  cuneilons 
tablet  belonging  10  ihc  Amanu  wriei  waa  diacoveicd;  at  Ccier, 
a  deed  ol  ule;  at  TcU-el-Haay  the  ccmahu  of  a  Babylonian 
itcle,  three  Kail,  vid  thtee  cyluidcn  with  Babylonian  mylbe- 
logical  repiexnl4lion)i  at  Tell-el-Mutaiellini,  ■  wd  bcacing  a 
Babylonian  legend,  and  al  Taannek,  tnelve  tablet]  and  frag- 
menu  of  ubleii  uere  found  neac  the  tiagments  al  the  icm- 
cotta  boa  in  vhicb  they  weie  aloied.  It  b  a  renaTluble  fact 
that  the  kings  or  chiefa  oE  the  neighbourhood  should  have  uied 
Babylonian  cuneilomi  in  Iheif  own  oBidal  coneipondence. 
But  much  beside  tablet]  hai  been  found  on  these  sites;  primitive 
aincluaries,  [01  iuslance.  Tbe  splendid  alignment  of  monolilbi 
at  Cewc  a  desaibed  in  detail  in  P,E.F.  Quart,  Slalcwcul, 
January  190J,  p.  jj,  and  July  190J,  p.  iig.  There  is  re»»on, 
at  Macali>ler  thinks,  to  believe  that  it  i*  the  leiult  of  a  giadual 
development,  beginnuig  with  two  snail  pUlan,  and  gradually 
enlarging  by  later  additiont.  Thcie  is  a  imallei  one  at  Tell-ej- 
5a(y.     Tbe  Stmitic  cull  of  lacrediUnding  stones  is  thuspioved 

ol  Blisi  at  Tdl-e»-$aly  fuUy  conarm  this.  Kock-hewn  allsn 
bave  also  been  found,  illustrating  tbe  prohibition  in  Ea^  xi. 
95,  16,  and  numerous  jam  with  the  skeletons  of  infanU.  We 
onnot  doubt  that  the  sacrificing  of  childicri  wai  ptactivd  on  a 
large  acale  airtong  tlv  CanaanittL  Their  chief  deity  was  Ashtart 
(Astafte),  tbe  goddess  of  fertility.  Numerous  images  of  ber  have 
been  found,  but  tune  of  tbe  god  BaaL  Tbe  types  of  tbe  divbe 
Foim  vary  in  the  dilTetent  placca.  Tbe  other  images  which  have 
been  found  represent  Egyptian  deities.  We  must  not,  however, 
infer  that  there  was  a  la^  Ecptian  element  in  the  Canaanitish 
Pantheon.  What  the  images  do  prove  U  the  large  amount  of 
intercoune  between  Egypt  and  Canaan,  and  Ihc  presence  of 
Egyptians  in  the  subject  country. 

See  Che  Tell^l-Amunm  LrlUri.  ed.by  WincUer.  with  inaititioa 
(Ta96J :  tKe  lepons  ol  Macaliiur  Jn  the  Pal.  Elpl.  Fund  Statemenla 

alio  H.  w.  HoEg,  "Recent  AHyrioiwy."  Ac.,  in  Ituutvat  Uttvi'i 
ed.  byPnif.  A.S.Peike(ManchnierUnivenity,  1905}.  OnBiUieal 
qiwtioni.  lee  Dillmina's  coiniiKnuries  and  the  Bibk  dklkinarieL 
l«  further  article.  Palbsiuib;  Jaws.  CT.  K.  C.) 

CAKACHDS.  a  sculptor  of  Slcyon  in  Achats,  of  the  latter  part 
ol  tbe  6th  century  B.C.  He  was  especially  noted  as  the  author 
of  two  great  statues  ol  Apollo,  one  in  bioiue  made  for  the  temple 
at  Miletus,  and  one  in  cedai  wood  made  for  Thebes.  The  coins 
of  Miletus  furnish  ui  with  cojHes  of  the  formet  and  show  thep«l 
lo  have  held  ■  stag  in  one  hand  and  a  bow  ia  the  other.  The 
rigidity  of  these  works  naturally  impressed  later  critict. 

CAHADA.  Tbe  Dominion  ol  Canada  eomprisei  the  northern 
half  of  the  continent  of  North  Amtiica  and  its  adjacent  islands, 
enxpting  Alaika,  which  behingt  to  the  United  Sutes.  and 
Newfoundland,  still  a  separate  colony  of  the  British  empire. 
It)  boundary  on  thesouthis  the  puallel  of  latitude  49°,  between 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Lake-ol-lbe- Woods,  then  a  chain  of  small 
lakes  and  rivers  eastward  to  tbe  n»ulh  ol  Pigeon  rivet  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  Great  Lakes  with 
tbeil  cuinectiDg  rivers  to  Cornwall,  on  the  St  Lawtenca.  Ftom 
thia  eastward  to  the  slate  of  Maine  tbe  boundary  iian  artificial 
line  nearly  corrcspondiog  to  lat.  45°;  then  an  iitegular  line 
partly  detennined  by  watersheds  asd  rivers  divide*  Canada 
from  Maine,  coming  out  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  The  western 
boundary  it  tbe  Pacific  on  the  south,  an  irregular  line  a  few  miles 
inland  from  tba  coaat  akng  the  "  pan  himdle  "  ol  Alaika  to 
Mount  St  Eliaa,  and  tba  maridian  of  141*  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
A  somewhat  similar  relationihip  cuts  oS  Canada  fiooi  the 
Atlantic  on  thceaat,  the  DOrth-eastcm  coast  of  Labndoi  bdaDf- 
inf  to  Newfoundland. 

Pkjitial  G«rni^y.-~In  spite  of  thtie  resltictiDni  of  iu 
Qitunl  cmM  line  on  both  Uw  Atkotie  and  tbe  Pidfic.  Canada 


is  admirably  provided  with  barboun  on  both  ocniu.  Tlie  CuU 
of  St  Lawrence  with  its  much  indented  shores  and  the  cout  ol 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  supply  endless  harbouts,  the 
Dorthem  ones  dosed  by  ice  in  the  winter,  but  the  southern  ana 
open  all  the  year  round;  and  mtbe  Pacific  Biitish  Columbia 
is  deeply  fringed  with  ishmds  and  fjords  with  well-sheltered 
harbours  everywhere,  in  strong  contnut  with  the  unbroken 
shore  of  the  United  Slates  to  the  lOuth,  The  long  stretches  of 
sheltered  navigation  from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  north  of 
Newfoundland  le  Quebec,  and  for  too  m.  on  the  British 
Columbian  coait.  are  ol  gnat  advantage  for  the  coasting  trade. 
The  (really  vaiied  Arctic  coaat  line  of  Canada  with  iti  large 
iaiandt,  inlets  and  channels  is  too  much  dogged  with  ice  to  be  of 
much  practical  use,  but  Hudson  Bay,  a  mediterranean  sea  850 m. 
ith  and  600  m.  ■"'  '"        -'  -  "    ■ 


:  outlet 


d  by  tradin) 


and  whalers 


r.  Man 


tlended  to  Huds< 


id  Saskali 


oard  only 
Bay's  JOuthem  extension,  James  Bay,  and  there  is 
no  pronaDility  that  tbe  shallow  harbours  of  the  latter  bay 
will  ever  be  of  much  importance  for  shipping,  though  Churdiill 
Harbour  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson  Bay  may  become  an  im- 
portant grain  pan.  What  Onlario  lacks  in  salt  water  navi- 
gation Is,  howevtt,  nude  up  by  the  busy  trallic  of  tbe  Great 


The  physical  features  of  Canada  ai 
and  drawn  on  a  latgc  scale,  more  than 
gently  inwards  towards  the  shallow  ba 


mmpaativtly  limpla, 
ilf  of  its  surface  sloping 
of  Hudson  Bi 


outh-w 


.     Intb 


id  plains  rise  gradually 


it  is  a  broad  trough,  widei 

to  the  loot-bills  of  the  Rocky  ^tountunI.  the  e: 
of  the  Cordillera  which  follows  the  Padfic  coast  of  America. 
The  physical  geography  of  Canada  is  so  dosely  bound  up  with 
its  geology  that  at  least  an  outline  of  the  gcolo^cal  factors 
involved  in  its  history  is  necessary  lo  understand  the  pteieni 
physiography.  The  mountain  structures  ni^nated  in  three 
great  orogenic  periods,  the  eariiest  in  the  Arcbean,  the  second  at 
the  end  of  the  Pabieowicand  the  third  al  the  end  of  the  Ueiosaic 
The  Arthean  mountain  chiinl,  which  enclosed  the  -  ^. 
present  region  ol  Hudson  Bay,  wete  so  ancient  that 
they  had  already  been  worn  down  almost  to  a  plain  bcldre  the 
early Palaeoioic sedimentswetelaiddown.  Thisruling polovca] 
and  physical  feature  of  the  North  American  continent  has  been 
named  by  E.  Suest  the  "  Canadian  Shield."  Round  it  the 
Palaewoic  saoda  and  days,  largely  derived  from  its  own  waste, 
were  deposited  ai  nearly  horiaontal  beds,  in  many  places  stiU 
almost  undtslurbed.  Later  the  sediments  lying  to  the  >ouIb-eait 
of  this  "  ptouiii,"  or  nucleus  ol  the  continent,  were  pushed 
against  its  edge  and  raised  into  the  Appalachian  dialn  of  moun- 
tains, which,  however,  extends  only  a  short  distance  into  Canada- 
The  Mesoioic  sediments  were  almost  entirely  laid  down  to  the 
west  and  south-west  of  the  piolaiis,  upon  the  fiat -lying  Palaeo- 
zoic rocks,  and  in  the  prairie  region  they  are  still  almost  bori- 
lonlal;  but  in  the  Cordillera  they  have  been  thrust  up  into  the 
series  of  mountain  chains  characterizing  the  Pacific  coast  r^ion. 
Tbe  youngeat  of  these  mountain  chains  is  naturally  the  Vigt^i-«i_ 
and  the  oldest  one  in  most  placet  no  longer  rises  to  heights 
deserving  the  name  of  mountains.  Owing  to  this  unsymmetric 
development  ol  North  Aoicrica  the  main  structural  waicnhed 
is  towards  its  western  side,  on  the  south  cobicidhis  with  the 
Rocky  Mountains  proper,  but  to  the  northward  fkllklg  back  to 
ranges  situated  futlher  west  in  the  same  mountain  ngiOD.  Tbe 
gn*t  central  area  of  Cuada  is  drained  towards  Hudson  Bay, 
but  its  two  latftst  riven  bave  separate  watersheds,  the  Madteorie 
flowing  norlh-west  lo  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  St  Lawrence 
north-east  towards  the  Athntic.  tbe  one  to  the  south-weal  a^ 
the  other  to  the  south-east  of  the  Ardwu  pcotuia.    While 


littrj. — Ai  ■  nniJl  ot  Ibt  iMlocicil  atom  jtt 
ly  pull  of  Cuadi  m  kvkUy  unm  irilh  UkB 


:  4{  Fmland  and  SobiUmtU  U  Bunpc,  >biI  lor 
mu  UMH  of  aBUni  Alno;  but  tor  the  (MM  «M«dl  a( 
ilM  tcOBUy  Ilwn  i»  M  cd>q>uiMa-  From  tkc  map  It 
«  DotioK)  tlut  Iha  UtSHt  aad  diMt  tfekkl)' 


«Bd  tUitr-fin  alick  uv  mor*  tkni  50  m.  toog.  Wkh&i  lk« 
ArdxiB  ptDlKiii  tkey  an  of  ttw  noR  vpckd  •bqiaa,  rtKvtbQF 
i»iuiaurt  ami)' portiam  of  the  ' " '""  ' — ■---■■- 


other  hand  Ih 


In  tlw  Cdtdaiuan  ri(i<n  <n  dw 
nanew  anddatp,  in  itafity  Mctiom 
ID  vall^n  occupiad  by  (retk  water,  iun  ai  th*  fjord* 
of  tlwadfidiiingaiaftanvaIkyiooca(a*db)rthaaca.  Thakkn 
of  the  diflenBt  Rgk»  pnaiat  tbe  taait  laatuaa  ai  tb*  atartat 
IK  coaui  bnl  on  a  inuBar  icale.  The  Buforily  of  th*  lakoi  have 
ncky  ihorca  and  lilanda  and  gicat  vatMy  ol  depth,  maDy  of  tfaa 
■malW  DDsi,  however,  an  rlrmned  wtlh  manlMi  aitd  are  ilowly 
EIHng  up  vlth  vegetable  matter,  oltlmalaly  becoiaing  prat  bogt, 
the  Muilffi  of  the  Indtan.  Moit  ol  Canada  la  to  tnU  mMnd 
(hil  the  lakea  have  ouileli  and  an  kept  freah,  but  &cn  aie  a  few 
aaili  lakes  in  Knithem  Sadialchcmn,  t.f.  the  Quil)  and  Old 
Wive*  lakea.  In  regfona  arid  enough  to  icquin  no  ontlcls.    In 

lolotioD  which  are  dcponted  u  a  while  lim  nund  the  bauD 
Wnnb  the  end  of  the  tumnKr  when  lh«  unoont  of  water  hat 
been  greatly  reduced  by  evaporation'  It  it  Inleneting  to  find 
maritime  ptanta,  luch  ai  the  uni|Ain,  growing 


sindm 


id  Ice 


above  It.  In  many  caws  the  laka  oi  Canada  dnply  ipill  svei 
■1  the  loweM  p(^t  ftom  one  buin  into  the  next  below,  makhig 
chiim  of  lakes  with  do  long  or  vrell-definoj  channrH  between, 
uice  in  lO  yoimc  a  country  there  hu  not  yet  been  time  for  Iha 
'    n  carved  wide  vatlcyi.  Thui  canoe  navigation  may 


>a  for  h 


with  hi 


rapid  nqairing  a  portage  of  h  f«w  hundced  yarda  0 
mile  or  two.  The  river  syatemi  arc  Ihetetore  in  m 
oiidci  and  toctUDus,  and  very  olten  the  luccca 
between  the  l>k(B  receive  different  namei. 
bat  enmide  of  thii  ii  the  lamlliai  one  of  the  St  Lawrence,  w! 
aiay  be  uid  to  begin  ai  Nlpigon  river  and  to  take  the  name 
Mtiy'i,  St  Clair,  Dclroil  and  NUgaia,  before  finaUy  flov 
Itdib  Lake  Ontario  to  the  aaa  under  iu  propcc  name.   Ai  li 


I  the  amth  bM  for  tbe  plantfaig  of  ■  Fnsch  ool^r  wkb  widdy 

Malaagtbecadyaaoatdedcbuntlof  the 

t  Cftal  Lakaa,  u  ttat  lUi  river  waa  tkt 


hdaad  lea,  auch  aa  What*  fivM,  Big  liver,  Eaal  Hafai.  Rupert 
and  NMtawBjr  tiwi  caahif  in  tea  Unsavs  and  mnbem 
QiHbac;  Uooaa  and  Albany  riven  with  iaiportant  Iributaiita 
from  nnthorn  Ontario;  and  Snm,  Ndion  and  Churchill 
rlma  fnn  tb*  aoutfestat.    All  of  thoB  are  i^d  and  ihallow. 


of  Lak»ol-th»-Wood>,  Ukc  Sad  and 
maiqr  othera  applying  tela  Wiimiptt  river  from  Oolatn;  d 
Red  river  coming  In  ban  the  Uuilad  State*  to  the  iouth;  and 
ol  the  (Duthen  paita  of  tb*  Rocky  Uoootaiaa  and  the  weaiein 
prahie  ptovlncca  drabed  by  the  gntt  SatkMdHwao  rivs.  Tha 
paiaDd  of  49'  appndniBtely  •qjanti*  the  Saakatchewan  water* 
from  flie  atnaau  going  louth  to  tbe  Himuri,  thou)^  a  few 
aoMll  trlbntaika  of  the  latter  ilver  hegio  bb  Canadian  territory. 
The  northatn  part  ol  Alberta  and  Sukatchewan  and  much  of 
northern  Bittbb  Cohinbia  are  drahied  through  the  Athahaica 
and  Pmc«  riven,  Ant  nortkeaitwarda  lowaidi  Aihabatci  Lake, 
then  north  tbroogb  Slave  tfvtr  to  Citat  Slave  Lake,  and  finally 
Borth-««*t  through  Hacteciie  river  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  II 
naaaured  to  the  head  of  Peat*  river  the  Mackemie  haa  a  length 

navlption  Im  ■tem-whecf  stamen.  Unfortunately,  like  othrr 
nofthwaid-flowing  Tiven,  it  doei  not  lead  down  to  a  frequoitad 
■ea,  and  »  bean  little  traffic  eacept  for  the  aorthen  fur-tiading 
poita.  The  Mackenile  iormi  a  large  but  little-known  ddl*  in 
lat.  64*,  and  in  Itt  flood  seaion  the  houl^wBien  pour  down  their 
loRcnli  before  the  thick  ice  of  the  lower  part  with  lu  leveter 
climate  hai  yet  given  way,  pjlhig  up  the  in  in  great  bairiers  and 
giving  riieto  widespread  Ooodiakingthekiwcr  reaches.  Similar 
flooding  takes  plac*  m  wveral  other  imporluit  aonhwird-Oawing 
riven  hi  Canada,  the  St  Lawrence  al  Mcmtreil  aflording  the 
hesl-known  instance.  Second  among  the  great  nonh-weateni 
riven  is  the  Yukon,  which  begins  its  (DUise  about  iS  m. 
Irom  tide-water  on  an  arm  of  the  Padfic,  iSoo  ft.  above  the  sea 
and  Just  within  the  Canadian  border.  It  flows  Sni  to  the  north, 
then  to  the  north-west,  passing  out  of  the  Yukon  tertllory  Inis 
Alaska,  and  then  south-weat,  ending  in  Beruig  Sea,  the  northward 
projection  of  the  Pacific,  1000  m.  from  its  head-waten.  Of 
ita  (Durse  iSoo  m.  are  coniinuouily  navlgablo  far  iniiabla 
■teamen,  so  that  mojt  of  the  traffic  connected  with  the  rich 
Klondike  aold-fields  pases  over  its  waters.  Tho  Rsl  ol  the 
riven  flowing  into  the  Faclflc  paas  through  British  Colninbia 
and  are  maeh  shorter,  though  the  two  southern  ones  carry  a 
great  voTume  oF  water  owing  to  the  heavy  predpltatkra  of  snow 
and  rain  in  the  Cordiileran  tegioD.  The  Columbia  is  the  largest, 
but  after  flowing  north-west  and  then  south  loi  alwut  400  m., 
it  passes  into  the  United  Sutes.  With  Itt  erpandons.  the 
narrow  and  deep  Arrow  lakes,  it  is  an  hnportant  waterway  in  the 
Koolenay  region,  Tlie  Fitter,  neil  in  riie  but  farther  north, 
follows  a  itmilar  coune,  entering  the  sea  at  Vancouver;  whale 
the  Shacn*  and  Stikin*  in  northern  British  ColiMabi*  art  modi 
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ti  gTTBt  bend,  a»d  aftti- 
ker;  while  the  Cnnd  Trunk 
Pacific  mala  ue  of  the  valley  of  cIh  Skeena  tad  iu  uibulAiin. 
The  divide  btiwecn  the  riven  Bowing  wbI  and  Ibose  Bowinj 
cast  and  north  it  very  sharp  in  the  uulheni  Rocky  Mntntaint, 
but  there  are  two  hik«,  the  Committee']  Punch  Bowl  and 
Forlreu  Laire,  right  aitcide  of  it,  lending  Ihctr  waten  both  east 
and  west;  and  (hcie  is  a  mountain  umtwhat  south  oi  Fortresi 
Lake  whose  meTting  snnws  drain  in  three  direclions  into  tribu- 
taries of  the  Colnmbia.  the  Satkttcbewin  sod  the  Athabasca, 
so  that  they  are  distributed  between  the  PadEc,  (he  Atlantic 
IKudson  Bay)  and  the  Arctic  Oceans.  The  divide  between  the 
St  Liwicnce  and  Hudson  Bay  in  casltm  Canada  alia  pirsenti 
one  or  two  lakes  draining  each  way,  but  in  a  much  leas  striliing 
position,  since  the  waler-paitiiig  is  flat  and  boggy  instead  of 
being  a  lofty  range  of  mountains-  The  Hvera  of  Canada,  caccpt 
the  St  Lawrence,  an  losing  their  iaportance  aa  means  ol  lom- 
munimtioii  from  year  to  year,  as  raUwayi  spread  over  Ihe 
interior  and  ertlcB  the  mountains  In  the  Pacific;  but  froin  the 
point  of  view  oF  the  physical  geographer  then  an  lew  things 
mon  nmarkahle  than  the  inuicate  and  comprehensive  way  in 
which  they  drain  the  country.  As  noit  of  the  CaD^ian  rivers 
have  waterfalii  on  their  course,  they  must  become  of  more 
snd  mote  importaice  as  sources  of  power.  The  St  I^wrenre 
system,  for  instance,  generates  many  thousand  horse-power  at 
Sauli  Sle  Marie,  Niagara  and  the  LachiiK  rapids-  All  the 
larger  cities  of  Canada  make  use  of  wtler  power  in  this  way,  and 
many  new  enterprises  of  the  kind  are  projected  in  eastern 
Csnsdi:  but  the  thousands  b(  ieet  of  fall  of  the  rivets  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  ate  still  almost  unlBUChed,  though  Uiey 
will  some  day  find  use  in  manufactuna  like  those  ol  Swtlierland. 
7*111  A  rckan  Prstan'i.-^The  broad  (FologiaLl  and  geogniriuail 
Kklinnships  of  the  country  have  alttady  been  outlined,  but  the 
man  important  sub-divisions  may  now  be  taken  up  iiitb  more 
detail,  and  for  that  purpose  five  areas  may  be  distinguiihed, 
much  the  largest  being  Ihe  Archean  pratatis,  covering  about 
),aoo.ODO  sq.  m.  I<  includes  Labrador,  Ungava  and  most  of 
Quebec  on  the  east,  northern  Ontario  on  the  south;  and  the 
weiteni  boundary  runs  from  Lske-of-the-Woods  north-west  to 
the  Arctic  Ocein  near  the  month  of  MackHisie  river.  The 
southern  parts  si  the  Antic  islands,  especially  Banksland, 
belong  to  it  also.  This  vast  area,  shaped  hke  a  broad-limbed 
V  or  U.  with  Hudson  Say  in  the  centre,  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
monotonous  and  bamn  Launntiat;  gneiss  and  granite;  hut 
scattered  thnu;^  it  an  important  stfetchcs  of  Keewatin  aiid 
Hunnian  rocks  intricately  folded  as  tynclines  in  the  gneiss,  as 
suggested  earlier,  the  bases  of  ancient  mountain  ranges.  The 
Keewatin  and  Muronian,  consisting  o[  greenstones,  Echists  and 
mon  or  less  metamorphosed  sedimentary  tockt,  are  of  tpccis! 
Interest  [or  theirotcdeposits,  which  include  most  oi  Ihe  important 
metals,  paniculatly  iron,  nickel,  copper  and  diver.  The  southern 
ponloD  of  Ihe  protiiis  is  now  being  opened  up  by  tailwtys,  but 
the  far  greater  northern  p«n  is  knon-n  only  along  the  lakes  and 
riven  which  ate  navigable  by  canoe.  Though  once  consisting 
of  great  mountatn  tanget  then  an  Dow  no  klly  elevations 
In  the  region  except  along  the  Atlantic  border  in  Labrador, 

6000  ft.  or  mon.  In  every  other  part  the  lurCue  is  hilly  or 
maiamilaled,  the  harder  rock],  sudi  as  granite  <ii  gieenslotie, 
rising  as  rounded  knobs,  or  in  the  case  of  schists  lonning  narrow 
ridges,  white  the  Mllcr  ports  foim  valleys  generally  floored  with 
takes.  From  the  vimmit  ol  any  of  the  higher  bills  one  sees  that 
the  ttgioo  is  really  *  SMnswhat  dissected  plaui,  for  til  the  hills 
liie  10  kboul  tltc  udh  kve)  with  a  uoiloia  tkyllnot  the  hociioD. 
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lie  Aiebcu  pcataija  is  loneliDCB  qnkeii  of  u  a  platau,  hot 
ptobabfa'haUeiit  fallsbcIewieDolt.  the  lowland  part  indudci 
fiam  tee  to  joo  m.  all  rouod  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay.  atd 
eittuds  south-west  to  ibc  edge  ol  Ihe  Pttacoseic  rocks  on  Lake 
WIniupcg.  Outwards  from  the  bay  the  level  rises  slowly  to  ao 
avenge  of  about  1500  ft.,  but  seldom  teaches  >ooo  ft.  cicepi  at 
a  few  points  near  Lake  Supeiioi  snd  on  tbe  etalem  coait  i4 
Labrador.  In  most  parts  the  L*iirentian  hilb  are  bare  rechj 
nwultHHlti  scoured  by  the  flacien  of  the  Ice  Age,  but  a  broad 
band  of  day  land  eittnds  aciots  northern  Quebo:  and  Ontario 
just  northof  thedivide.  The  edges  ol  Ihe  pnlaiis are  is gencmi 
its  highest  parts,  and  the  rivers  flawing  outwards  oflen  have  h 
descent  of  several  huoiltcd  leet  in  1  few  miles  lomrds  the  Gnat 
Lakes,  Ihe  St  I^wrence  or  tbe  Atlantic,  and  in  some  cases  they 
have  cut  back  deep  gorges  or  oinyiniB  into  Ihe  tsbleland.  Ik 
waterfalls  b«  utilised  at  a  few  paints  to  work  up  into  wood  pulp 
the  forests  of  spruce  which  cover  much  of  Labrador.  Quebac  and 
Ontario.  Mou  of  the  pine  that  fomerly  grew  on  the  AidieaD 
al  the  northern  fringe  of  the  setilemenls  has  been  cut,  bul  (be 
lumberman  is  still. advancing  noflhwaids  and  approaching  Ibe 
norlheni  Unit  ol  the  farmMU  Canadian  white  pine  faitsu.  beyond 
which  spruces,  umanck  (larch)  and  popkit  an  the  prevalent 
trees.  As  onctdvanccsDorthwud  the  trmbcr grows  smaller  and 
incluitcs  fewer  species  of  trees,  and  finally  i)k  timber  line  is 

somewhst  farther  south  00  Ihe  Labrador  side.  Beyond  this  to 
the  north  an  the  "  barren  irounda  "  on  which  herds  ol  aribou 
(reindeer)  tad  musk  ox  pasture,  migrating  Iiom  north  to  south 
according  to  the  season.  There  an  no  permanent  ice  sheets 
known  on  the  mainland  of  lurth-castem  Canada,  but  some  of 
the  larger  islands  to  the  iwrth  of  Hutlson  Bay  and  Straits  are 
partially  covered  with  gladcn  on  their  higher  points  Ualcs 
by  its  mitierti  lesoutiei,  ol  which  scarcely  anylhiAg  b  kiwwD, 
the  barren  grourrds  can  never  support  a  while  population  and 
have  little  to  tempt  even  Ihe  lidiin  or  Eskimo,  who  visit  it 

Tic  Acadian  ficpoit.— The  "  maritime  provinces  "  ol  eastern 
Cauda,  induding  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bninswidi  and  Ptinci 
Edward  Island,  may  he  considered  together;  and  to  these 
provinces  as  politically  bounded  may  be  added,  from  a  i^ysical 
point  of  view,  the  analogous  south-eastem  part  of  Quebec— the 
entin  area  being  designated  the  Acadian  region.  Taken  as  n 
whole,  this  eastern  port  oi  Canada,  with  a  very  irregular  and 
extended  coast -line  on  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawnnceand  the  Atlantic, 
may  be  teganled  as  a  lurthem  conlinuatkm  of  the  Appalachian 
mountain  system  (hat  runs  parallel  to^he  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  Stales.  Tlie  rocks  underlying  it  have  been  subjected 
to  surassive  fehlings  and  cnimplings  by  forces  acting  chiefly 
fron  Ibe  direclioa  of  the  Ailanlic  .Ocean,  with  ahentatiDg  pro- 
tonged  periods  of  waste  and  deaudatien.  The  main  aids  of 
disiutbance  and  the  highest  nnuining  land  runs  through  the 
sou  th  -eastern  part  ol  Quebec,  lormiogtheNolteDameMDUntaini, 
and  terminates  in  the  Gaspi  peninsula  as  ihe  Sbkkshodc 
Mountains.  The  first-named  seldom  exceed  rjoo  ft.  in  height. 
but  Ihe  Shicksbocks  rise  above  3000  ft.  The  piDviocc  ol  New 
Brunswick  exhibits  apprpnimalcly  panlli'l  but  subordinate 
ridges,  with  wide  intervening  areas  of  nearly  llai  Silurian  and 
Caibonilerous  rocks.  The  peninsula  of  Novt  Scotia,  connected 
by  a  narrow  neck  with  Hevi  Bruiuwick,  is  formed  by  still  another 
and  mon  definite  system  ol  psnillcl  ridges,  deeply  fntted  on 
idl  sides  by  bays  and  harbours,  A  scries  of  quaiiiites  and  aUtet 
rd  to  the  Cambrian,  and  holding  numerous  and  impottaot 
of  auriferous  tiuartz.  characterise  its  Atlantic  or  south- 
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dcuriiKiiii,  (lUiau^  rainy  Whcr  nriDcnb  are  bunrn  ud 
ilxrAdy  woilcd  Ui  »iac  citcnL  Eitciuive  tn£U  at  fooci  anble 
lind  eiist  in  many  part}  of  Che  Acadian  rrcioD.  Iti  turTau  vaa 
origiiulJy  ilmiBt  tniirdy  wxxM.  and  the  product*  of  the 
[oral  ODtiUiiiK  to  hold  a  pcomiucnt  plK«.  Piinrx  Edvud 
Iilaad,  the  imaUcsi.  proviDce  o[  Canada,  it  low  and  undulatinc 
based  on  Penno-Carbonireroui  and  Ttii£>ic  ncla  aOording 

Tlie  SI  Lamnu  PiiaK.~ha  the  St  Lawrence  ioviLed  Itw 


•rith  Ihe  Old  World,  it  is  not  wipiiainc  to  £nd  the  wealthinl 
ud  BKHl  piqHiloui  part  of  thecouatiyoaiisllioKlandneailhfi 
Great  Lako  irhicli  it  leadi  up  to;  and  Uu>  early  develtqimcnt 
WIS  pcaily  helped  hy  the  Oat  and  fertile  plain  nhidi  foUowi 
it  inland  for  over  600  m.  from  the  city  of  Quebnc  to  Lake  Huron. 
Thiaadordi  thelargettitrctchof  irahlelandineaaiem  Canada 
including  the  Eouthern  paiti  of  Ontario  and  Quehec  ^th 
ireaolume.iS.oooaq.  m.  In  Quebec  the  cJiief , 
X  on  the  low  plain  extending  fi 
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deposited  in  poit-gladal  Jakct  or  an  ejEtension  of  the  Gull  of 
St  Lawmnce.  Though  petroleum  and  salt  ocru  in  Ihe  south- 
wm  peninsula  of  Ontario,  DietalJiferousdepoaits  nre  wantini,  and 
the  real  wealth  o(  Ihii  diitricl  lies  in  ila  toil  and  dimau,  which 
pemul  the  growth  of  all  the  producta  of  tenpcraL£  regions. 
Georgian  Bay  and  the  norlhem  part  of  Lake  Huron  with  the 
■hole  northern  margin  of  Like  Superini  bathe  the  fool  o[  the 
Laurentian  pUlean,  which  nsa  diieclly  from  these  lalm;  lo 
that  the  older  fertile  landi  of  the  country  with  their  numeroiu 
cilies  and  ljirgeIy-<Icvelopcd  ruanufacturea  arc  cut  oil  by  an 
elevated,  rocky  and  mostly  foreat-covercd  tract  of  the  Archean 
fmoi  the  DEwcr  and  far  more  extensive  farm  lands  of  the  wesi- 
Fof  rnany  yean  this  southern  projection  of  the  northern,  wilder- 
Dm  wat  spanned  by  only  one  rajCway,  and  offered  a  sehoua 
hindrants  to  the  devdopiaCDt  of  tint  ngioiii  beyond;  but 
Kldements  aie  now  tpniding  te  the  north  and  rapidly  filling 
up  Ihe  g:ip  between  east  and  west. 

Tht  Inltrim  ConliaciUal  i>faia.— Passing  westward  by  rail 
from  tfie  forest-covered  Archean  with  its  rugged  granite  hills, 
the  flat  prairitol  Manitoba  with  its  rich  grasses  and  multitude  of 
Bniiers  comes  as  a  very  t  trilLJng  contias  I,  introducing  the  Interior 
Csntinenlal  plain  in  ils  mosl  typical  davetopment.  This  great 
plain  runs  north-westward  between  the  border  of  the  Aith^an 
proiaais  and  the  line  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including  most 
of  Uaniloha,  the  southern  part  pi  Saskatchewan  and  most  of 
Alberta.  At  ttic  international  boundary  in  lat.  49°  it  is  Sao  m. 
•ride,  but  in  lat,  %6°  it  has  naitowed  id  400  in.  in  width,  and  to 
the  north  ol  1st.  61°  it  is  still  narrower  and  tonuwhal  interrupted, 
but  preserves  its  main  physical  features  to  the  Arelic  Ocean 
about  Jic  mouth  oE  the  Mackenaie.  This  interior  plain  of  the 
continent  represents  the  area  ol  the  ancient  sea  by  which  it  was 

the  tioith'west  against  the  Archean,  where  undisturbed  lime- 
sloncs  and  other  rocks  of  ttic  Siturian  and  Devonian  rest  upon 
thcdownward  slope  of  theLaurcnlionShidd.  Mcstol  Ihe  plains 
are  underlain  by  Cretaceous  and  early  Tertiary  shales  and 
undstoncs  lying  neatly  unaltered  and  undisturbed  where  they 
were  deposiled,  allhough  now  raised  far  above  sea-level,  pit- 
ILCularly  along  the  border  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  where  they 
^'ere  thrust  up  into  foot-hills  when  the  range  itself  was  raised, 
'niftt  strata  fuvc  [>een  subjected  10  great  denudation,  but  owing 
to  their  comparatively  soft  character  this  has  been,  in  Ihe  main, 
nearly  uniform,  and  has  produced  no  very  bald  features  of 
nlief.  Coal  and  ligniiic  coal  are  the  principal  economic  mineiab 
net  with  in  Ihis  central  plain,  Ihnugh  niiuial  gas  occuis  and  is 
put  louse  near  Medicine  Hat.  and"  tarsiniis  "  along  the  notlh- 
eutem  edge  of  the  Cicuceoui  indicate  the  presence  of  pctiolciun. 
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uplanda  in  the  foot-hill  region  afloiding  perennial  pasturage  for 
the  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  of  Ihe  rancher-  Though  the  region 
is  spoken  of  as  a  plain  there  are  really  great  djHcrenccs  of  level 
between  the  highest  parts  in  south-weilera  Alberta.  4500  ft. 
above  (he  sea,  and  Ihe  loweil  in  the  region  ol  Lake  Winnipeg, 
where  the  praide  b  at  an  elevation  of  only  too  fL  The  very 
Sat  and  rich  prairie  Dear  Winnipeg  ij  the  former  bed  of  Ihe  glacial 
Lake  Agassii;  buL  most  of  Uie  (Miiiie  10  Ihe  west  is  nl  a  icnily 
rolling  character  and  there  an  two  rather  abrupt  braaks  in  tlw 
plain,  the  moal  ncslcrly  one  receiving  the  name  of  the  Missouri 
Coleau.  The  tnt  step  represents  a  rise  to  1600  ft-,  and  ihe 
second  10  jooo  ft.  on  an  average.  Inso  Aat  a  counUyanyefevai 
lion  of  a  few  hundred  feet  it  lemtrkable  and  ia  called  a  mountain, 
so  that  Manitoba  hai  its  Duck  and  Riding  mountains.  Mon 
imporlant  than  the  hills  are  the  naxiow  and  olten  rather  deep 
river  valleys  cut  below  the  general  level,  exposing  the  soft  rocka 
oi  the  Cretaceous  Bnd  in  many  places  scams  of  lignite.  When 
not  too  deep  tbe  river  chaniwls  may  be  traced  from  afar  across 
Ihe  prairie  by  the  winding  band  of  trees  growing  beside  the  wata , 
The  treeless  pan  of  the  plains,  tbe  prairie  proper,  has  a  triangular 
shape  Kith  an  area  twice  atlaige  at  that  of  Cnal  Btitoio.  North 
of  Ihe  Saskatchewan  river  groves  or  "  bluffs  "  ol  trees  bei^ 
and  somewhat  fanhfr  north  the  plains  are  generally  wooded, 
because  ol  the  slightly  more  humid  climate.  It  has  been  proved, 
however,  thtt  certain  kinds  of  trees  il  protected  will  grow  alto 
on  ifie  prairie,  as  may  be  seen  around  many  ol  the  older  farm- 
steads. In  the  centialsoutheraregionstliediimite  is  arid  enough 
to  permit  ol "  alkaline  "  ponds  and  lakes,  which  may  completely 
dry  up  in  summer,  and  where  a  supply  of  drinking-water  It  often 
hard  to  obtain,  though  the  land  itself  is  fertile. 

Tit  Cordiliinn  £iU.— Tbe  Kocky  Mountain  region  as  a  whole, 
best  named  the  Cordillera  or  CDrdilletan  belt,  includes  several 
paiallel  ranges  of  mountains  of  dilfeicni  structures  and  ages. 
the  eatleis  one  constituting  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper. 
This  baud  of  mountains  400  m.  wide  covers  towards  the  south 
almost  bU  of  Biltiih  Columbia  and  a  strip  of  Albetu  cast  ol  the 
watershed,  end  towards  the  north  forms  the  whole  of  the  Yukon 
Territory.  While  it  is  throughout  essentially  a  mountainous 
country,  very  complicated  in  its  orographic  leaturcs  and  inter- 
loqkiag  river  syilcms,  two  principal  mountain  axes  form  III 
ruling  feaiutea — tbe  Rocky  Mountains  proper,  above  referred 
to,  and  the  Coast  Ranges,  Between  them  are  many  other 
ranges  shorter  and  lest  rogular  in  trend,  such  «a  tbe  Selkirk 
Mountains,  the  Gold  Ranges  and  Ihe  Caribou  Mounlaini. 
There  is  also  in  the  southern  inland  region  an  Interior  plalcaD, 
onceprobablyapeneplain,  but  now  elevated  and  greatly  ditsected 
by  river  valleys,  which  eitends  Botlh-weslward  for  joo  m.  with  ■ 
width  ol  about  too  m.  sjid  aSords  the  largest  areas  ol  araUe 
and  pasture  land  In  British  Columbia.  Similar  wide  tracts  ol 
less  broken  country  occur,  alter  a  mountamous  intcttuplion,  in 
northern  British  Columbia  and  lo  some  extent  In  the  Vukoa 
Territory,  where  wide  valleys  and  rolling  hills  alternate  with 
short  mountain  ranges  ol  no  great  altitude.  Tbe  facific  border 
of  the  coast  range  of  British  Columbia  Is  ragged  with  fjords  and 
channels,  where  large  steamers  may  go  50  or  too  m.  inland 
between  mountainous  walls  ss  on  the  coast  of  Norway;-  and 
there  ia  alto  a  bordering  mountain  system  partly  submerged 
forming  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Queen  Chailolle  Islands. 
The  highat  mountains  ol  the  Cordillera  in  Canada  are  near  th« 
southetn  end  of  the  boundary  separating  Alaska  irom  the  Yukon 
Territory,  the  meridian  of  141°,  and  they  include  MounI  Logan 
(ig.S4o  li.)  and  Mount  5t  Elias  (18,000  ft,),  whUe  the  highest 
peak  in  North  Ameiica,  Mount  McRinlcy  (»,ooo  ft,),  is  not  fir 
10  the  noith-west  in  Alaska.  Hiis  knot  ol  very  lofty  tnounlaini, 
with  Mount  Fairweather  and  some  others,  all  snowy  and  gladet- 
clad  for  almost  their  whole  height,  are  quite  isolated  from  the 
highest  points  ol  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper,  which  are  looom. 
lo  the  south-east.  Neat  the  height  of  land  between  British 
Columbia  and  Albeila  there  are  many  peaks  which  rise  from 
io,eoo  to  11,000  IL  above  lei-tevel.  the  hi| '  •  ■  •  ■ 


le  higlwM  whidi  bai  bcci 
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cuvMty  mcuund  bdas  Haunt  RobWB  (i),:wo  ft.).  Tlw  unt 
nnCB  to  tha  out,  Uk  Sdkicki,  hu  ttveni  nuomili  thu  icwJi 
lo.ooo  (t.  at  over,  irtute  ihs  Caul  ItuigB  •raitely  go  beyand 
9000  ft.  Tbt  Bum  Hat  in  tbe  loulli  i>  fiom  1500  ta  9000  ft. 
■bdvt  Ki-kvel,  bdng  Unra  oa  lite  PidGc  >lde  when  the  beavial 
»»wfill  cama  in  winter  than  on  the  driei  noRlt^ulan  ildi. 
Hie  maw  lint  gndiuUjr  tiakt  w  one  advucs  notth-wst, 
Tttching  only  xm  or  jocw  ft.  on  the  Alukui  couc  The 
RocUs  ud  Selldiii  Rippoit  thouiudi  of  ^ECicn,  neatly  nat 
very  lerfi,  but  laving  lomt  jo  w  too  sq.  n.  of  mowfield.  M 
Ihe  (laden  are  now  in  ntieit,  with  otd  trts-oovend  BoniBa, 
hundreds  or  ihouiutdi  al  («I  lowEr  down  the  vnUay.  The 
limber  line  b  «1  tixHit  750011.  in  Kntbeni  Btiiiih  Cohuobiewtd 
400a  II.  in  the  intericc  of  the  Yukon  Territoty.  On  the  wBtmrd 
ilopei,  eq)ecUl]y  o[  theScOdrlcsuidCout  Ruisei,  vegetition  ii 
alciosl  Inpiuil  in  iu  dsisily  m6  liuuriance,  the  glut 
and  [be  DoucUi  fir  umetlmei  hiving  diimi 
and  rising  tc  the  hei^l  0!  ija  fl.  On  the 
ranges  the  larat  is  much  thinner,  and  on 
and  in  manyol  the  vdleyi  largely  ^vs  way  ta  i^kii  grass  land. 
The  several  ranges  of  the  Cordillers  show  very  difleicnl  lypcs  ot 
itnictuTc  and  were  formed  ai  difierent  ages,  the  Sdkirki  with 
their  core  of  pit-Camhrian  graniie,  gnefu  and  schists  coming 
Arst,  then  (he  Coul  Ranges,  which  tftm  W  have  been  devated 
in  Cretaceous  times,  Coniw]  mainly  by  i  greai  upwelling  of 
gnnlle  and  dioritc  as  batholilhs  along  the  uarf^  of  the  coBtlnent 
and  sedimenlaiy  rocks  lying  es  [emnaDls  on  their  flanks;  and 
finally  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Ihe  Laramie  or  early  Eocene, 
'*«  Cretaceous.   This  latest  and  also  highest 
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Climale.^-la  «  CDUDtiy  like  Canada  ranging  from  lat.  41* 
to  the  Aictie  regions  and  touching  IhrK  ocnns,  there  mu^t 
be  great  variatloui  ol  cUmsle.  If  placed  upon  Europe  it  wwld 
extend  from  Rome  to  the  North  Cape,  but  latilude  is  of  coune 
only  one  of  the  laclon  Influencing  climate,  the  arrangement  ol 
llie  ocean  currents  and  ol  the  sieai  of  high  and  low  prcoure 
making  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  dimatcs  ol  the  two 
lides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  reality  the  Pacific  coast  of  Canada, 
rather  than  tlio  Atlantic  coast,  should  be  i ompated  with  western 
Europe,  the  sou th-wcal' comer  of  British  Colun:'  ■     ■    ■         — 
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range  1 


u  formed  by  t< 
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id  folding  the  ancient 
Irani  the  Cambrian  to  the  CretaCi 
overturned  fold*.  The  outer  rai 
the  form  ot  tilted  hhicks  with  a  sU 
and  a  gentler  slope,  corresponding 

foldings,  carved  into  castle  and  cattiedial  shapes.  The  most 
easterly  nnge  has  been  shown  to  have  been  actually  putted 
7  m.  out  upon  the  prairfes,  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper  no 
enipQve  ncha  ban  broken  threugh,  so  that  no  ore  deposits  of 
importance  am  known  ft^n  them,  but  in  the  Cretaceous  syn- 
dinn  i^ch  they  tocloas  valuable  coal  bi^na  eCisL  Coal  ol  a 
biiuminous  and  aba  senu-anthrudte  hind  is  [voduced,  the  best 
mined  on  Ihe  Pacific  slope  of  the  ccnttincnt,  the  coking  coals  of 
the  Eemie  region  sBppiying  the  fuel  ol  the  great  rnetnl  mining 
(Gslriclt  of  the  Kootenays  in  Btitlih  Columbia,  and  of  Montana 
and  other  states  tn  (be  south.  The  Selkirki  and  Gold  Ranges 
weal  ol  (he  Rockies,  with  their  great  areas  of  emplive  rocks, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  inehide  mD»t  ol  the  important  mines 
ol  gold,  sLtver,  copper  and  lead  which  give  British  ColumUa  Its 
leadership  amoog  the  Canadian  provmces  as  a  producer  of  metab. 
In  early  days  the  placer  gold  minct  ol  the  Columbia,  Frawr 
and  Caribou  attracted  miners  from  everywhere,  but  theae  ha< 

other  metals.  The  Coast  Ranges  and  islands  also  nidude  many 
mines,  especially  ol  copper,  bnt  up  to  the  present  ol  less  vali 
thin  those  inluid.  Most  of  the  mining  development  is  in 
southern  Sillish  Columbia,  where  a  network  of  raili 


En^aod.  In  Canada  the  isotherms  by  no  maiDS  IMIow  parvUett 
of  latilude,  especially  in  summer  when  in  the  western  half  of  the 
country  they  run  nouiy  north-west  and  south-east,  u  that  the 
avenge  temperature  of  jf*  Is  found  about  on  the  Amk  dnip 
in  the  Madreniie  river  v^ley,  m  lat.  50*  near  the  lake-ol-lhe- 
Wooda,  in  lat.  jj*  at  the  northern  end  ol  James  Bay.  and  in 
lat.  tg'  on  Antincnti  In  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawmte.  The  proximity 
of  Uk  sea  or  of  great  lakes,  (he  elevation  and  the  direction  ol 
monnlafn  chains,  the  usual  path  of  sloimi  and  of  prrvafcnl 
winds,  and  the  rda  live  length  of  day  and  arnount  of  sunshine  in 
summer  and  winter  allitiave  ihrir  eBect  on  different  parts  of 
Canada.  One  cannot  even  d«cribe  the  climate  of  a  single 
province,  like  OnUr»  or  British  Columbia,  as  a  unit,  as  it  varies 
so  greatly  m  different  parts.  Details  should  therefore  be  sought 
in  articles  on  the  aeparale  provinces,  tn  easlem  Canada  Ungava 
and  Labrador  are  very  cWll  and  inhospitable,  owing  largely 
to  (he  iceberg-bden  current  sweeping  down  Ihe  coast  from 
Davis  Strait,  bringing  lop  and  long  mowy  winters  and  a 
tempetnlure  for  the  year  mucA  bdow  the  Ireeting-point,   South 

have  much  more  gcnbl  temp  »-.... 
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lily  high  to  HU-  the  sea.  4 
not  usually  eicessive.  In  Quebec  and  northern  {>ntario  the 
ilnfall  b  diminished,  ranging  from  jo  lo  40  in.,  while  the  inowi 
:  winter  are  deep  and  gCTlcnilly  cover  the  ground  from  the  begln- 
ing  of  I>eoember  to  the  end  of  Mardi.  Hie  wintets  are  brilliant 
ut  cold,  and  the  summcis  average  from  60*  to  6]°  F.,  with 
merally  dear  skie*  and  a  bradng  atmosphere  which  makes 
lele  re^ons  iavourite  summer  resorts  for  the  people  of  the 
ties  to  the  south.  The  winter  storms  often  sweep  a  Utile  to 
_ie  north  ol  souihen  Ontario,  so  that  what  ftifU  as  snow  in  the 
north  b  rain  in  the  touih,  giving  a  much  more  variable  winter, 
often  with  toolitttesnow  fortidghing.  Tlie  summen  are  warm, 
with  an  average  temperature  of  65*  and  an  occasional  rise  to  gcf. 
As  one  goes  westward  the  precipitation  diminishes  to  1734  in. 
fn  Manitoba  and  13-J5  for  the  other  two  prairie  provinces,  mo^t 
of  this,  however,  coming  opportundy  from  May  10  August,  Ihe 
oHiLihs  when  Ihe  growing  grain  m     "  ' 


and  fjuebcc.  with  s< 


nowfall  In  whiter  than  fn  northern  Ontari 
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It  may  be  looked  for 

tncre.  'LOe  Atlin  ana  wmie  notse  regions  in  nortfiern  British 
Columl^  and  southern  Yukon  have  altracted  much  attr 
and  the  Klondike  placers  still  iarther  north  have  furnished 
many  millions  ol  dollars'  worth  of  gold.  Summing  up 
economic  features  of  the  Cordilleran  bell,  it  includes  nun; 
the  best  coal-mines  and  the  most  extensive  deposits  of  { 
copper,  lead  and  zinc  of  the  Dominion,  while  in  silver,  nickd 
iron  Ontario  takes  Ihe  lead.  When  its  vast  area  stretching  I 
ttie  international  boundary  10  beyond  the  Arctic  cirde  Is  op* 
up.  it  may  be  expected  to  prove  the  counterpart  of  the  g 
mining  legion  ol  the  CordiUeia  in  tlic  United  States  to 


Ihe  wheat  in  spring.  The  predpitalion  in 
southern  Saakatchewan  and  Alberta  is  much  more  variable  than 
farther  east  and  north,  10  that  in  some  seasons  crops  hove  been 
a  failure  through  drought,  but  large  areas  are  now  being  breiighl 
under  irrigation  to  avoid  nich  losses.  The  prairie  provinces 
have  in  roosi  parU  a  distinctly  continental  dimate  with  com- 
parntlvdy  short,  warm  summers  and  long,  cold  winters,  but 
with  much  sunshine  fa]  both  seasons.  In  southern  Alberta, 
however,  the  winter  cxild  is  often  interrupted  fay  chinoakt. 
westerly  wbub  which  have  tost  their  moisture  by  crnsting  the 
mountains  and  become  warmed  by  plunging  down  to  the  plains, 

trongly,  licking  up  the  snow  and  raising  the 
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of  the  ranges  without  being  fed,  though  in 
may  be  heavy  losses.  Norlhwardsehinooksbecomelessfreq 
and  the  winter's  cold  increases,  but  the  coming  of  spring  ii 
much  biet,  and  the  summer  temperatures,  with  sonshint 
twenty  bmin  onl  of  Iwenty-Ionr  in  Jitite,  an  almost  the  ■ 
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u  far  hundreds  o[  mils  to  the  •onlh.io  (hat  moit  kindiof  fnia 
and  vegeuhia  ripen  hr  to  the  nonh  in  the  Fna  rivet  nllty. 
Though  the  cllomtc  of  Jhc  pTains  ia  one  of  extrcnies  And  oTtcD 
ol  rather  sudden  changes,  it  u  btiik  and  invEgoialing  md  ol 
particular  value  for  pcnoni  aSected  vith  lung  tnubles. 

The  dtmate  ol  Ihe  Cordillcran  regiot 
variety  than  Ihat  of  the  other  provinces 
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lUH  of  the  1 
,  Along  the  mut 
Icelf  the  climiic  it  insubr.  with  little  froit  in  winter  and  niild 
beat  iu  summet,  and  with  a  vciy  heavy  rainlall  atDOUntii 
too  in.  QQ  the  wuth-west  iMe  of  Vancouver  bland  ami  .   _. 
Fort  Simpson.    Within  loo  m.  inland  beyond  the  Coast  Range 
the  piecipitation  and  general  dinmte  aic,  hke  those  of  Oniat' 
CDinparaiively  mild  and  with  moderate  nowfall  towards  the 
south,   but   with  ieeo   winters   larlher  north.    The  in 
pbteau  Duy  be  described  ai  arid,  so  that  irrigation  is  required 
if  oops  are  to  be  raised.   The  Selkirk  Mountains  have  a  : 
TsinCall  and  a  tremendous  soonlall  on  tlieir  weslem  Banks,  but 
very  much  less  precipilation  on  their  eailem  side.    Tlie  Rocky 
Mountains  have  the  same  rebtionships  but  the  whole  pieci 
lion  is  much  less  Ihin  in  the  Selkirks.  Tie  lerapeiaturc  dep 
Ui(e1y,  o(  course,  on  aUIlude, » that  one  may  quid:Iy  pass 


ualsn 


(othen 


climate  of  Vancouver  orVicWria,  which  isUkeihaCol  I>evonshire. 
In  the  far  north  of  the  territorict  ol  Yulcon,  Mackeniit  and 
Un^va  the  climsie  has  been  liltk  studied,  as  the  region  is  un- 
inhabited by  white  men  eicept  at  a  bw  fur-trading  po«ts. 
North-wni  and  north-east  of  Hudson  Bay  it  becomK  too  severe 
Ibr  the  gnjwih  of  trees  as  seen  on  the  "  barren  grounds,"  and 
there  may  be  perpetual  ice  beneath  the  coaling  of  moss  which 
serves  as  a  non-tonduciing  covering  (or  the  "  tundras."  There 
fa,  however,  so  liule  predpilation  that  snow  does  not  ace 
on  the  surface  to  fom  glaciers,  the  suBimii's  sun  having 
enough  to  tfiaw  what  falls  iit  the  winter.  Leaving  out  t 
time  provinces,  southern  OnUrio,  southern  Alberta 
PadSe  coast  ttsloii  on  Ihe  one  band,  and  the  Arcti< 
particularly  near  Hudson  Bay.  on  the  olher,  Canada  haa  snowy 
■nd  seven  winters,  a  very  ^rt  spring  with  a  suddc: 
temperature,  short  warm  summers,  and  a  delightful 
with  its  "  Indun  somoier."  There  is  much  aunsbinc,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  bracing  and  eihiiarating. 

f/mi.--The  general  flora  of  the  Maritune  Frovmce^  Quebec 
and  Eastern  OnUrio  is  much  the  same,  eicept  that  in  Kova 
Scolb  a  number  of  ^des  are  found  common  also  to  Newfound- 
Und  that  are  not  apparent  inbnd.  Frofessor  Macoun  gives 
us  a  few  nouble  species-CsHKiu  valsarii.  Salisb.,  Alikrmilla 
ailtarii.  L..  ftktiadtndrm  •muimum.  L.,  lla  glabui,  Gray, 
Utdsnia  aiceidcs,  L..  Crlyfuiscia  dumtia,  F.  and  G.,  and 
SilieaiB  fiisilta,  Pursh.  In  New  Brunswick  the  western  tlon 
begin,  ■■       ■ 


abty.    In  the  k>« 
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c,  the  Bora  varies  considei 
lunlry  and  about  tbe  Gu! 
are  found.  On  the  ihon 
inm,  L.,  Vciicnria  ardia 
Ufa  etpanlifolia,  L.,  Ceroj 


sub-Aictic  spedcs 
of  the  lower  reaches  Thaliclnim  alf 
Richards.  Afapii  ilpinQ.  L.,  Swiyr. 

tJHin  alpitium,  L,,  San'/raea  caapilesn,  L.  and  S.  have  Dctn 
^thercd,  and  on  the  Shidtsbock  Mountains  of  Eastern  Canada 
Silmi  sun/if,  L.,  Lydinis  alpina,  L,  Casdopt  kypurida,  Don., 
Kkedeittidrm  laponicum,  Wahl,  and  many  other*.  On  the 
tummit  nf  these  hills  (tow  ft.)  have  been  collected  AtpidiiiM 
amttalum.  Swartz  var.,  Siopidinxm,  D.  C.  Eaton,  Pdkiea  irma. 
Hook.  GaBium  kamltdialiaim,  Sletten.  From  the  dty  of 
Quebec  westwards  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  ratio  of 
sDuihctn  forms,  and  when  the  mountain  (so  catled]  at  Montreal 
ii  reached  the  representative  Ontario  flora  begins.  In  Ontario 
the  llora  of  the  northern  part  is  much  the  same  as  that  ol  the 
Cult  of  St  Lawrence,  but  from  Montreal  along  the  Ottawa  and 
Si  Lawrence  valleys  the  flora  lakes  a  more  southern  aspect,  and 
trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  not  found  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Dominion  become  common.  In  Ihe  forest  regions 
north  of  the  Ukes  the  vegetation  on  (he  thores  of  Lake  Erie 
tttpu'rcs  a  bigta  winter  lenpenlurt,  while  tbe  east  and  nartb 


shore*  of  Lake .  Si^tiioi  bwe  «  banal  vegeUiioD  tbat  ihMii 

the  summer  temperature  of  Ihii  enormous  walei-stjttch  to  be 
quite  low.  Beyond  the  forest  country  of  OnUrio  come  the 
prairies  of  Manitoba  and  the  Korlh-Wett  Territories.    In  tbe 

disappearing  gives  pbce  (o  that  ol  tbe  prairie,  which  is  fouiuj 
everywhere  between  the  Red  river  and  the  Rocky  Mounuic* 
except  in  wooded  and  danqi  localities.  Northwards,  in  the 
Sailiatcbewan  country,  the  flora  of  the  forest  and  that  of  the 
prairies  intermingb.  On  the  piaiites  and  tbe  foot-hills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountams  a  great  variety  of  glasses  an  found,  several 
years'  collection  reiulting  in  4]  genera  and  lit  ^dev  01 
the  best  hay  and  pasture  grasses,  Apapymm  Elymut,  Slipa, 
Brtrmus,  Agroitii,  Calatuagtiut^  and  Paa^  there  *rc  S9  spedcs. 
Besides  the  grasses  there  an  leguminous  piauts  valuable  for 
pasture—^ Ilra/aiiu,  Vitid  [wild  vetch),  lalkynu  (wild  pea)  of 
which  then  are  many  species-  The  rose  fsrnily  is  represented 
by  Pnaus,  PclalUla,  Frataria,  Roia,  Ruins  and  Amdandiitr. 
About  the  saline  lakes  arid  marshes  nf  tbe  prairie  coimlry  are 
found  Ruppia  matiiina,    L.,  Hdisiropiitm  ciinusnticiiiB,    L., 

podium,  Alripttx  and  allied  genera.  The  fioia  of  the  forest  bdl 
of  the  North-West  Territories  differs  little  fmm  that  of  norlheia 
Ontario.  At  the  beginning  of  the  elevation  of  the  Kocky  hloun. 
there  is  a  luxurious  growth  of  herbaceous  plants,  including 
iber  of  mn  umbelljfers.  At  the  higher  levels  the  vegetation 
les  more  Aretiv.  Northwards  the  valleys  of  the  Peace  and 
rivers  differ  little  from  those  of  Quebec  and  the  northern 
cs.  On  the  weslem  slope  ol  the  mountain],  that  is,  Ihe 
Selkirk  and  Coast  ranges  as  distinguished  from  the  eastern  or 
Kocky  Motmtains  range,  the  £oia  differs,  the  dimatc  being  damp 
'nstcad  of  dty.  In  some  of  the  valleys  having  an  outlet  to  the 
outh  the  flcn  b  partly  peculiar  to  the  American  desert,  and 
udi  spedeaas  Putikia  Iridalala,  D.C.and  Artemisia  Iriitnlala, 
^uIL.  and  ^xdes  ol  CUia,  Ailtr  and  Eriimum  are  found  that 
.re  not  met  with  elsewhere.  Above  Yale,  in  the  drier  part  of  the 

if  flora,  while  in  the  rainy  districts  of  Ihe  lower  Fraser  the 
'egetatlon  It  so  tuluriant  that  it  resembles  that  of  tbe  tropics, 
•o  in  various  parts  of  the  mountainous  country  of  British 
Zolumbia,  the  flora  varies,  according  to  climatic  conditions. 
Nearer  the  Pacific  ciuri  the  woods  and  open  iptxa  are  tiled 

with  Sowers  and  sbrubs.     lilbceous  Sowers  are  abtmdant. 

includmg  EryOuminm,  TrUliumi,  Alliumi,  Bradtacai,  Frilil- 

Frmiut.— The  brger  aaimab  of  Canada  are  the  musk  01  and 

[he  cariboa  of  the  barren  bnds,  both  having  their  habitat  in  the 

far  north:  Ih*  caribou  of  the  woods,  found  in  all  tbe  provinces 

ctccpt  inprince  Edward  Island;    Ihe  moose,  with  an  equally 

wide  range  in  the  wooded  country,  the  Virginia  deer,  in  one  ot 

dtbei  of  Its  varietal  forms,  comnsn  to  all  the  southera  partsi 

the  bbck-Iailed  deer  or  mule  deer  and  allied  forms,  on  tbe  western 

Ige  of  the  pbjna  and  in  British  Columlaa;    the  pronghom 

itclopc  on  the  plaint,  and  a  small  remnant  of  the  once  plentiful 

son  found  in  northern  Aiberia  and  Mackeruie,  now  called 

wood  buffalo."    "ITie  wapiti  or  American  elk.  at  one  lime 

abounded  from  Quebec  to  the  Pacific,  and  u  far  north  as  the 

"         river,  but  a  now  found  Diily  In  small  numbers  from 

aba  westwards.    In  the  mounlains  of  the  west  are  the 

grlizly  bear,  bbck  bear  and  dnaamcm  bear.    The  bbch  bear 

ilso  cortunon  to  most  otfier  parts  of  Canada ;   tbe  pobr  bear 

rrywhere  along  the  Antic  IJttoraL   The  brge  or  timber  woll 

ound  in  the  wooded  districts  ol  all  the  prDvincei.  and  on  the 

ins  there  Ii  also  a  smaller  wolf  called  the  coyote.   In  British 

lumbb  the  puma  or  cougar,  sometimea  called  the  panther 

1  the  American  lion,  still  frequently  occurs;  ondio  all  parts  the 

nmoB  foi  and  the  silver  foi,  Ihe  lynx,  beaver,  otter,  marten, 

ler,  wolverene,  mink,  skunk  and  other  fur^bearing  animals. 

luntsin  and  plain  and  Arctic  harea  and  rabbits  are  plentiful 

In  the  mounUins  olBriluh  ColumlnaaR  tfat  bif^om  or  Bscky 
Mountain  sheep  and  the  Rocky  Movntain  goat,  while  Iho 
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uddlcback  tsd  wUte  mo 
CDveied  in  the  oorlticni  Coi 
migratory,  and  ire  those  commoti  to  the  northern  ind  ccntml 
Slum  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  uildfowl  arc,  paiticuiarly  In 
the  vestj  In  great  numben;  thdr  brceding-grtjunds  extending 
frofn  Manitoba  and  the  vrestem  praiiies  up  to  Hudson  Bay,  the 
banen  lands  and  Arctic  coaiti.  The  several  kinds  of  gme — 
inciuding  the  Canada  goose,  the  Arctic  goose  m  wavcy,  the 
latighing  goose,  the  brant  and  others-— all  breed  in  the  uoithem 
regions,  but  are  Found  in  great  numbers  throughnut  Ihe  several 

There  are  several  varieties  o(  grouse,  the  laigiHt  of  "hich  is  lie 
gmuse  o[  British  Cohiinbia  and  the  pennaled  giDUSe  and  the 
nrairie  chicken  of  Manitota  and  the  plains,  besides  the  so-called 
™  partridge,  both  of  which  are  giousc.  WhUc 
'  "  '  he  prairie  chicken  in  Canada)  has 
airic  hen  [or  chicken)  pcoper  is  a 
more  recent  arrival  irom  siinnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  to  which 
it  had  come  (ronv  Illinois  and  the  south  at  setllemcnl  and  accom- 
panying wheatfieldi  extended  north.  In  certain  paitj  of  Ontario 
Ihe  wild  turkey  Is  occasionally  found  and  the  ordinary  quail,  but 
in  British  Columbia  is  found  the  California  (luail,  and  a  larger  bird 
much  Tcscinbling  it  called  the  mouoiain  partridge.  The  golden 
eagle,  bald-headed  eagle^  osprcy  and  a  large  variety  of  ha^vka 
ire  commna  in  Canada,  as  aie  the  snowy  ore],  the  homed  owl 
and  others  inhabiting  northern  climates.  The  nven  frequently 
remains  even  in  Ihe  colder  parts  throughout  the  winter;  these, 
i-ilh  the  Canada  jay,  waiwing,  grosbeak  and  snow  bunting, 
bdng  the  principal  birds  seen  in  Manitoba  and  northern  districts 
in  that  season.  The  rook  is  not  found,  but  the  common  crow 
and  one  or  two  otier  kinds  arc  there  during  the  suruner.  Song- 
birds are  plentiful,  especially  in  wooded  regions,  and  include  the 
American  robin,  oriole,  thrushes,  the  cal-bird  and  various 
iparrowsi    while  the  English  sparrow,  introduced  years  ago. 

The  smalicsl  of  the  iHids,  tbe  ruby  throat  hummlng-tnrd,  is 
found  cvcrywherUi  even  up  to  timber  line  in  the  mountains. 
The  sea-birds  include  a  great  variety  of  gulls,  guillemots,  cor- 
morants, albatrosses  (four  species),  (utman  and  petrels,  and  In 
the  CuU  of  St  Lavrence  the  garmct  is  very  abimdant.  Ncarijr 
all  the  sea-birds  of  Great  Britain  are  found  In  Canadian  waters 
or  arc  represented  by  closely  allied  species.  (A.  P.  C.) 
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\DA  IPOPUIATION 

In  i8t7  the  Dotniiiloii  Ms  formed  by  the  union  of  the  provinces 
of  Nova  Scoiia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec  (Lower  Canada)  and 
Ontario  (Upper  Canada).  In  i86fl  the  North-west  Territories 
were  purchased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  from  a  comer 
of  which  Manilobi  was  carved  in  the  neil  year.  In  1871  British 
Columbia  and  in  1 873  Prince  Edward  Island  joined  the  Dominion. 

The  islands  and  other  districts  within  the  Arctic  circle  became 
a  portion  of  the  Dominion  only  in  iSSo,  when  all  British  posses- 
aons  in  North  America,  eicepting  Newfoundland,  with  its 
dependency,  the  Labrador  coast,  and  the  Bermuda  Islands, 
were  anneied  to  Canada.  West  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  then 
inaccurately  defined,  Ihe  provinces  ol  Manitoba  and  Britisfa 
Columbia  were  the  only  organitcd  divirions  of  Ibe  Tirstem 
territory,  but  In  18S1  Ihe  provisional  districts  of  Assiniboia, 
Aihabasca,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were  formed,  leaving 
Ihe  remainder  of  ihe  north-west  as  unorganized  territories,  ft 
certain  portion  of  the  north-east,  called  Keewaiin,  having 
prcviou^y  been  placed  under  the  lieu  tenant-governor  of  Mani- 
toba. In  1905  these  four  districts  were  formed  into  the  (iro 
provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  and  Keewaiin  nas 
placed  directly  nnder  the  federal  government.  In  iS^,  awhtg 
to  the  Influi  of'minets,  the  Yukon  lerriiory  was  consiituied 
and  granted  a  limited  measure  of  self -government.  The  tin- 
organlied  terrjtoiies  are  sparsely  inhabited  by  Indians,  ihe 
people  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  posts  and   a   fe* 

Pupalalim. — The  growth  of  population  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures:— i87t,  3,485,761;  iSBi,  4,31^,810;  1891, 
4,833.339;  1501.  S.37',3'S.  Since  1901  the  increase  has  bc*n 
more  rapid,  and  in  11)05  alone  144,611  emigrants  entered  Canada, 
of  whom  about  two-fifths  were  from  Great  Britain  and  one.iblrd 

Tlie  density  of  popubtlon  Is  greatest  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
where  it  Is  ji-fi  to  the  sq  m.;  In  Nova  Scotia  ii  is  31-3;  New 
Brunswick,  11-S;  Ontario,  g-g;  Manitoba,  49;  Quebec,  4-8; 
Saskalchcvtan,  1-01;  AlbctU,  O'ji;  Briljdi  Coltimbia,  04; 
the  Dominion,  iS.  This  is  not  an  indication  of  the  den^ty  hi 
settled  parts;  as  In  Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  western  provinces 
there  are  brge  unpopulaicd  districts,  the  area  of  which  enters 
into  the  calcubtloD.  The  popubtion  is  compraed  mainly  of 
English-  or  Frcnch.spcaking  people,  but  there  are  German 
settlements  of  some  eiicnl  in  Ontario,  and  of  btc  years  there 
has  been  a  brge  ImmigralioD  into  Iho  western  provinces  and 
Icrrtlories  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  including  Russians, 
Galicians,  Polish  and  Russian  Jews,  and  Scandinavbns.    These 

mote  slowly  than  in  the  United  Stares, 
but  Ihe  process  is  being  hastened   by 

English,    Irish    and    Scots    and    their 
descendants  form  the  hulk  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ontario,   French-Canadbns  of 
Quebec.  Scots  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Irish 
of  a  brge  proportion  of  New  Brunswick. 
In  the  other  provinces  the  latter  race 
tends   to   confine   itself   to    the   cities. 
Manitoba  is  tatgijy  peopled  from  On- 
tario, together  with  a  decreasing  number 
o(   half-breeds— i.e.    children    of   white 
fathers  (chiefly  French  or  Scottish)  and 
Indian  molhcts—who  originally  formed 
the  bulk  of  its  inhahiiania.   Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  pariiculariy  the  ranching 
dlslrlcu,  are  chiefly  peopled  by  English 
immigrants,  though  since  1900  there  has 
irgc   influx   from    the    United   Sutci.    British 
ains   a   mixed    popubtion,   of   which    in    the 
1  a  brge  piopottitRi  is  American.    Since  1S71 
je    has    taken    place    throughout    the    vest, 
Superior  to  Ihe  Pacific.    Then  Manitoba  wis 
ihiled  by  English  and  French  hall-breeds  (or 
ants  of  Hudson's  Day  Company's  employfs,  ot 
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•itwntunini  jnoiwtn  from  QitebW,  toBrthnwft*  ScotHih  wtitera, 
dcKcndanU  of  those  bnugfai  out  by  Lord  Selkirii  tt-'-),  uixe 
£pKlishaTmxpcuiDii«nAndctllKra,and  the  va^ofthc]mmLg^' 
lion  that  BWlly  fotlowed  from  Ontario.  Beyond  Manitoba 
buffulD  wtn  stilt  ninning  on  the  plaiia,  and  Brilsh  Columbia 
having  lost  its  mining  population  ol  1859  and  iSAo  nas  largely 
inhabited  by  Indians,  its  white  population  which  centred  in  the 
dty  o(  Victoria  being  piincipaUy  English. 

French  b  the  language  q[  the  province  o[  Quebec,  though 
English  is  much  spolien  in  Itic  dties^  both  languagei  an  oIKcuilIy 
tecogni*ed  in  thai  provinra,  ind  in  the  federal  courts  sod  parlia- 
ment. Elsewhere,  English  b  efclusiwly  used,  »ave  by  Ihe 
Bewly-anived  foreigneis.  The  male  hc  is  lU^lly  the  more 
numeroui  In  all  I  be  provinces  except  Quebec,  the  grcaiest 
discrepancy  eniiting  in  Biitish  Columbia. 

The  birth-rate  is  high,  especially  in  Quebec,  when  famlliei 
of  twdve  to  twenty  Are  not  infrequent,  but  is  decreasing  in 
Ontario.  In  «pite  of  the  growth  at  manufactura  sinte  1S78, 
there  are  few  brge  dlles,  and  the  proportion  of  the  uctnn 
popiiLilbn  In  Ihe  rural  is  small.  Herein  it  diSers  noCrceably 
from  Australia.  Between  1891  and  1901  the  number  of  farmers 
in  Onlario.  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  provinces  decreased,  and 
there  leenied  a  prospect  of  the  country  being  fvided  into  a 
nianufacluring  east  and  an  agricultural  west,  but  latterly  large 
trittj  hi  northern  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  proved  luilable  for 
cultivation  and  are  being  opened  up. 

Rdlfioa. — There  b  no  established  chnrch  tn  Canada,  but  In 
the  province  of  Qoebec  t«itain  right*  have  been  allowed  to  the 
Koman  Cathcdic  charch  ever  unn  the  British  conquest.  In  that 
province  about  87%  of  the  population  bdongs  to  this  church, 
whkh  ii  sironf  In  the  oihets  also,  embracing  over  two-HFths  of 
the  population  of  the  Dominion.  The  Protestants  have  shown 
a  tendency  to  subdivision,  and  thany  curious  and  ^hemcnl 
sects  have  sprung  up;  of  late  yearn,  howevrr,  the  various  sections 
of  Presbyterians,  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  united,  and  a 
working  alEance  haa  biftn  formed  between  Presbyterians, 
Methodists  and  Congnpitianaltsts.  The  Methodists  are  the 
ftrongcst,  and  in  Onurio  form  over  30%  ol  the  population, 
Neil  come  Ihe  PrcsbylcTians,  the  batfchone  of  the  maritime 
provinces.  TTie  Church  ol  England  is  strong  In  the  cities, 
especially  Toronto.  Save  amoiig  the  Indians,  active  disbelief 
in  Christianity  is  practically  non-eilstent,  and  even  among  them 
50%  are  nominally  Christian. 

Indian!. — The  Indian  population  numbem  over  loo.ooo  and 
has  slightly  increased    '  "  ,«...—. 


s,  where  they  ai 


arlyallofth 


,  ,^    .s  of  fndosirial   schools   and  other   methods, 

civiliied  habits  are  slowly  superseding  their  former  mode  of  life. 
British  Columbia  has  about  2  5,000,  most  of  whom  are  along  the 
coasl,  thou^  one  of  the  imporlanl  tribes,  the  Shuswaps,  is  in 


arc  more  civilised  ti 
good  tatmeis.  In  al 
of  the  federal  govetni 


.    Those  of  Ontario,  numbering  al 


any  of  ti. 


of  Ihei 


;h  they  derive  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  1 
illing  a  large  annual  appropriation  for 
annuities,  schools  and  other  eipcnsa 
ite  their  1 
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Xl  tbey  progress  towards  a  settled  mode  of  life,  they  are  given 
tiK  franchise;  thii  process  is  especially  far  advanced  in  Ontario. 
A  certain  number  are  found  in  ill  the  provinces.  They  make 
iDcompaiable  guides  for  fishing,  hunting  and  surveying  parties, 
on  which  tbey  will  cheerfully  undergo  the  greatest  hardships, 
though  tending  lo  shrink  from  rtfular  empbymenl  In  cities  or 

Or><ttf<iIi.— The  Chinese  and  Japancw  ntirabered  in  ipofi  about 
»,ooo,  of  whom,  three-quarlen  were  In  BriUsh  CohiaiMa,  though 
Ihey  were  iprtadini  thnugh  the  olhu  piDvioces,  chiefly  as 


laundrynen.  They  are  M  a  rule  fragal,  bidiiitriatB  and  lav- 
abiding,  and  aiE  leaivd  rather  for  their  virtues  than  for  tbdr 
vices.  Sincei88satalhasbeenimposedonallChincseenlering 
Canada,  and  in  1903  this  was  raised  to  £ioe  ($500).    Briliih 

Japanese,  but  the  act  was  disallowed  by  the  federal  leglsUiIure. 

ffflOBce.— Since  1871  the  decimal  system  of  coinage,  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  United  Sutes,  haa  been  the  only  one 
employed.  One  doUar  is  divided  into  one  hundred  cents 
(£t '•ti-Ki),  llie  money  in  drculatioa  consbts  of  a  Untiled 
number  of  notes  issued  by  the  federal  govemmEnt,  and  the 
notes  o[  tbe  chartered  banks,  together  with  gold,  »lver  and 
copper  cola.  Previous  to  1904  this  coin  was  minted  in  Engbnd, 
but  in  that  year  a  branch  of  the  royal  mint  was  ralablishcd  at 
Ottawa.  TTiough  tbe  whole  financial  system  rests  on  (he  main- 
tenance of  the  gold  standard,  gold  coin  plays  a  much  smaller 
part  In  dally  business  than  In  England,  France  or  Germany. 
United  Sutcs'  notes  and  silver  are  usually  rtcdved  al  par;  those 
of  other  nations  are  subject  10  a  varying  rate  of  eichange. 

The  banking  system,  which  retains  many  features  of  the 
Scotch  i^lem,  on  which  it  was  originally  modelled,  combines 
security  for  the  note-holders  and  depositors  with  prompt  increase 
anddiminutionof  the  cirtulalion  in  accordance  with  the  varying 
conditions  of  trade.  Tills  is  cspcdally  important  In  a  country 
where  the  large  wheat  crop  renders  an  additional  quantity  of 
money  beccssary  on  very  short  notice  during  the  aulumtt  and 
winter.  'Hieie  has  betn  no  successful  allempl  to  Introduce  tbe 
"wUd  cat "  banking ,  which  had  such  disastrous  effects  In  the  eariy 
days  of  Ihe  -western  states.  Since  lederation  no  chartered  bank 
haa  been  compelled  to  Uquidate  without  paying  its  note-holders 
in  full.  The  larger  bants  are  chartered  hy  the  federal  govern- 
ment; in  Ihe  smaller  towns  a  number  ol  pilvate  banks  remain, 
but  thdt  importance  is  small,  owing  to  the  great  fadlities  given 
to  the  chartered  banks  by  the  branch  system.  In  1906  there 
were  34  chartered  banks,  of  which  the  branches  had  grown  from 
II19  In  igoo  to  is6s  in  1506,  and  the  number  since  then  has 
rapidly  increased.  The  Innks  are  required  by  bw  to  furnish 
to  the  finance  minister  detailed  monthly  statements  which  are 

iblished  In  the  official  gazett 


weakness 


have  been  established  in 
tn  October  T906  Ihe  chartered  banks  had  an  aggregate  paid-ap 
capital  of  over  Sm.ooo.ooo  with  a  note  circulation  ol  $a3/)oo,ooo 
and  dcposils  of  over  8553,000,000. 

There  are  tour  kinds  of  savings  banks  In  Canada:— (i)  the 
posl-ofliee  savings  banks;  (3)  the  government  savings  banks 
of  the  Maritime  provinces  taken  over  at  federation  and  being 
gradually  merged  with  the  former;  [3)  two  special  savings  banks 
In  the  dlies  of  Montreal  and  Quebec;  (4)  the  savings  bank 
departments  of  the  chartered  banks.  The  rate  ol  Interest 
allowed  by  the  government  Is  now  j%.  and  the  chartered  banks 
usually  follow  the  government  rate.  TTw  amount  on  depoat  in 
the  first  three  Increased  from  Ss,os7,6oT  in  i!68  to  (80,781,546 
In  October  igoC.  The  returns  from  the  chartered  banks  do  not 
specify  Ihe  deposit!  In  these  spcdal  accounts. 

The  nuraemus  loan  and  trust  companies  also  possess  certain 
banking  privileges. 

The  ieden'  


idiory  a 
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timber  dues,  post-3flice,*e.  Both  (he  r 
tore  have  in  recent  yeats  increased  greatly,  the  revenue  rising 
from  titi, 743, lOJ  In  1899  to  (71,136,073  in  1905  and  the  expendi- 
ture keeping  pace  with  il.  Tbe  debt  of  the  Dominion  In  187] 
and  In  1905  wai^— 


■S73. 

190s- 

Net  debt 

*'ilS 

»J77 .678.5*0 

I50  *JAH 

.giat  inCKUt  in  comiMicU  pra^oity,  bat  of  the  mucli  lover 
rate  of  inlcidt  paid,  and  of  ific  mcKuiiig  nveniu  derived  Iiom 
uieti.    Whereuin  1S67  tlunUof  intireit  «UDvcr4%,iiid 

intenst  wai  being  paid  on  tonaa  pmvindil  louu  al  over  6  %, 
Cuada  couM  in  1906  boiroir  al  3  %. 

The  Eieita  pan  o[  the  debt  arijci  fratn  tbe  auumption  o[  ibe 
debts  oi  the  provinca  aa  they  eotend  fedeiaiion,  eipendiluie 
on  ooali  and  auiaUnce  givoi  to  niltra/t.  It  doei  not  include 
the  debts  incuired  by  certaia  pisvineei  aincc  [(delation,  a 
matter  which  amcenu  Ihemirlvo  akme.  A  atrong  prejudice 
igaioit  direct  tuilioa  eiiiti,  and  nona  ii  impoied  by  ihc 
Icdeial  govenuDent,  though  it  has  been  lenudvely  mUoduccd 
in  the  piovincea.  eipecially  in  Quebec,  in  the  foim  o[  liquor 
licences,  lucceeaion  duties,  CQipontion  taaes,  &c.  British 
Columbia  hu  a  diiect  tax  on  property  and  on  income.  The 
cities,  towns  and  municipalities  resort  Id  it  to  supply  Ihcii  local 
needs,,  and  there  is  a  tendency,  espedally  pronounced  in  Ontario 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  ber  municipal  system,  to  devolve 
the  burdea  of  educational  payments,  and  ntbers  more  properly 
provincial,   upon   the  municipal  auihotities  on   Ibe  plea  of 

Commoci  and  Uan 


—Since  186;  the  opening  up  o( 
the  lertile  lands  in  ine  ruutn-west,  the  increase  of  populaiian, 

and  the  gieat  improvement  of  the  canal  system  have  changed 
the  condition!,  methods  and  channels  of  trade.  The  great 
exlcnston  during  the  oatoe  period  of  the  use  of  water-power  has 
been  of  immense  importance  to  Canada,  most  of  the  prov 


wift-dowii 


a  practically  unlinutei]  supply  of  powe 


vaterfalls,  capable 
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of  the  British  colonies.  The  Urill,  though 
with  that  of  the  United  States,  amounted 
on  dutiable  imports  and  to  about  16' 
Tentative  attempts  at  export  duties  ha\ 
provincial  commerce  is  free,  and  the 
increa^ng  tn  importance.  The  po^ 
■rcitics  relating  to  Can 


lough  modified  by  a 
oderate  as  compared 


market  is  greatly 


{uired,  a: 


the  official  consent 
no  treaty  repugnant  I 


if  Canada  ti 


.  signed.  The  denunciation  by  the  British  govemn 
in  1S07  of  coirueeicial  treaties  with  Belgium  and  Germany,  at 
the  request  of  Cariada,  was  a  striking  proof  of  her  incteasing 
importance,  and  attempts  have  al  various  times  been  made  lo 
obtain  the  full  ircaty-maliing  power  for  the  federal  govcrrmient. 
The  great  proportion  cf  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Dominion  is 
with  the  United  Stales  and  Great  Britain.  From  the  former 
come  most  of  the  manufactured  goods  imporlsd  and  large 
quantities  of  raw  materials;  to  the  latter  are  sent  food-stufis. 
Farm  products  are  the  moat  important  export,  and  witb  the 
extension  of  this  industry  in  the  north-west  provinms  and  in 
northern  Ontario  will  probably  conlmue  lo  bs  so.  Gold,  silver, 
copper  and  other  minerats  arc  largely  exported,  chicfiy  in  an 
unrefined  stale  and  almost  entirely  to  the  United  Sutcs.  The 
exports  of  lumber  arc  about  equally  divided  between  the  two. 
Formerly,  the  logs  were  shipped  aa  square  timber,  but  now 
almost  always  in  the  fonn  of  deals,  plants  or  laths;  such  square 

Wood  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  i;  eijiorted  chiefly  to 
Ihe  United  Slates.  To  that  rounlry  fresh  fish  is  sent  fai  large 
quantilies,  and  (here  is  an  important  trade  in  canned  salmon 
bclween  British  Columbia  and  Great  Britain.  Few  of  Ihe 
rnanufacturcra  do  more  than  compete  with  the  foreigner  for  an 
increasing  share  of  the  home  nurlceL  In  this  they  have  won 
sixths  ef  the  manufactured  goods 


unliy,  b 


Dominion  baa  inde  Rlaiioni  with  ail  the  chief  o 
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N.B.,  Quebec  and  Monlica) 
Esquimau  and  Victoria,  B.C., 
an  terminus  of  Ihe  Intercolonial 
of  the  Canadian 


railway;  St  John,  HaUia.  and  Van 

Pacific  railway.  Prince  Rupert,  the  western  lemdnus  ol  the 
Grand  Truck  Pacific  railway,  was  in  iija6  only  an  uninhibited 
harbour,  but  was  bdog  rapidly  developed  inia  a  fiourishing  city. 
Though  Halifax  ajid  St  John  are  open  in  winter,  much  of  the 
winter  trade  eastwards  is  done  through  American  harboun, 
e^jtcially  Portland,  Maine,  owmg  10  the  shorter  railway  journey. 
Esquimau,  Halifax.  Kingston  (Ont.)  and  fjuebec  have  wdt- 
cquipped  gnving.docks.  The  coast,  both  ol  the  ocean  and  ol 
Ihc  Great  Lakes,  is  well  lighted  and  protected.  The  decay  of  Ibe 
wooden  shipbuilding  industry  has  lessened  the  comparative 
Importance  of  the  mercantile  marme.  but  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  Ibe  tonnage  employed  in  Ihe  coasting  trade  and  upon 
biland  waters    Numerous  steamship  lines  ply  bclween  ^^lnadJ 

Lod  the  steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  run  regularly 


10  Japan  and  to  Aus 


ralia. 


— Her  splendid  lakes  and  rivers 
system,  and  Ihe  growth  of  railway 
il  IrafBc  of  Canada  far  greater  thai 


tfie  toosl  important  in  the  cabinet.  There  are,  nominaUy,  about 
mo  railways,  but  about  one-half  of  these,  comprising  five-sixtha 
of  ihe  mileage,  have  been  amal^mated  into  four  great  systems^ 
the  Grand  Tcuidc,  Ihe  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern 
and  the  IntcrcoEoniaU  most  of  the  others  have  been  more  or  less 
consolidated.  With  the  first  of  the  four  large  systems  i&conuecled 
the  Grand  Trunk  Facihc.  The  Inlercolorual,  as  also  a  line  across 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Is  owned  and  operated  by  the  federal 
govemmenL  Originally  built  chiefly  as  a  military  road,  arwl 
often  the  victim  of  political  exigeiuics,  it  has  not  been  a  commer- 
cial success.  With  the  comi^elion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pncific 
(planned  for  iQii)  and  ihe  Canadian  Northern,  the  country 

,  of  possessing  length  without 


the  reproach,  10  long  hi 


At  Dumeroua  points  along  Ihc  ftontier, 
with  the  railways  of  ihe  United  Slates, 
by  the  federal,  provincial  and  municipal 
construction  of  railways,  amounting  ofter 

structed  a  line  to  open  up  Ihe  agricultural 


Ubym 


uola 


(1  govemmeni 


commission.    Pnctieilly  all  Ibe  cities^  and  . 

eleclris  tramwayi.  and  eleclricily  is  also  used  i 

on  many  linca  uniting  the  larger  diiet  wilh 

towns  and  villages.     Since  rgoj  the  Domi 

has  insiiluied  a  railway  commission  o[  three  roembers  witii 

large  powers  of  control  over  frcighl  and  passenger  rates  and 

other  such  matters.    Telephone  and  express  companies  are  also 

be  made  lo  the  governor-general  in  council,  i.e.  to  the  federal 
cabinet,  Il  has  exercised  a  beneficial  check  on  the  railways 
and  has  been  cheerfuUy  accepted  by  them.  In  Onlirio  a  some- 
what similar  commission,  appointed  by  Ihe  local  govcmmcat, 
exercises  extensive  powers  of  control  over  railways  solely 
within  Ihe  province,  especially  over  Ihe  electric  lines. 

Despite  die  increase  in  railway  facilities,  the  waterways  remain 
important  factors  in  Ihe  uan^HiIalion  of  Ihe  country.  Steamers 
ply  on  laltcs  and  rivers  in  every  province,  and  even  in  the  far 
nonheio  districts  of  Yukon  and  Mackeniie,  Where  necessary 
obstacles  art  surmounted  by  canals,  on  which  over  £11,000,000 
have  been  spent,  chiefly  since  federaiioo.    The  St  Lawrence 

<  Is  Caaada  ■  city  muil  bavt  o- 
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rivet  ciTuI  lyucm  from  Lake  Supetioc  to  li 
1  diStmice  of  about  600  It.,  and  caniet  large  quantiiia  oi 
grain  Trom  Ibc  wel  lo  MDntical,  Ihe  head  0!  summer  navigation 
on  the  Atlantic  Tliese  cmal)  have  a  Tninimum  depth  of  14  It. 
on  the  tills,  and  are  ai>cn  to  Canadian  and  American  veueli 
on  eqn*]  lerma;  the  equipment  is  in  every  respect  of  the  most 
modem  character.  So  great,  hoirever,  is  the  desire  to  shorten 
the  Itme  and  disttoce  necessary  for  the  transportation  of  grain 
from  Lake  Superior  10  Montreal  thai  an  ineroising  quantity 
is  taken  by  water  aa  (ai  u  the  Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay 
potit,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Montreal.  Numerous  smallet  canals 
bring  Ottava  into  conneiion  wilh  Lake  Champlaia  and  the 
Hudson  river  via  Honireal:  by  this  route  the  lop  and  aaini 
lumber  ol  Ontario,  Quebec  asd  New  Brunswick  find  their 
detiination.  It  hat  long  been  a  Canadian  ideal  to  thartcn  the 
diitince  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  sei.  With  this  object 
in  view,  the  Trent  Valley  system  of  canals  haa  been  built, 
ewineciing  Lake  Ontario  wilh  Ihe  Goorpan  Bay  (an  arm  ol 
Lake  Huron)  via  Lake  Sun'coe.  In  rE^g  and  aubscquinliy 
ittrveys  were  made  with  1  view  lo  connecting  the  Georgiin 
Bay  through  the  inlerveiung  wjiter  stretchei,  with  the  Otuwa 
river  system,  and  thence  to  Montteal.  In  1903  all  tolls  were 
taken  ofi  the  Canadian  canals,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  trade. 

to  the  i^ands  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Yukon  district.  Nova 
Scotia,  Biilish  Columbia  and  the  Vukon  are  still  the  most 
productive,  but  ^  the  northern  parts  ol  Ontario  are  pricing 
rich  in  the  precious  metals.  Coal,  chiefly  bilumiaous,  occun 
fn  large.  quanUties  in  Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia  and  in 
various  parts  ol  the  north-west  (lignite),  though  most  of  Ihe 
■ntbtacite  is  imported  from  Ihe  United  Slato.  as  is  the  greater 
part  of  the  bituminous  coal  used  ia  Ontario.  Under  the  stimulOs 
ol  federal  bounties,  the  production  of  pig  iron  and  of  iitil, 
chiefly  from  imported  ore,  is  rapidly  increasing.  Bounties  on 
ccilain  minerals  and  metals  are  also  given  by  lonie  of  the 
pravinces.  The  goldfields  ol  the  Yukon,  tfiough  still  valuable, 
show  a  lessening  production.  Sudbury,  in  Ontario,  is  the  centre 
of  the  nickel  production  of  the  world,  the  mines  being  chiefly 
in  American  hands,  and  the  product  eiporled  to  the  United 
Slatei.  Df  the  lesa  important  minenls,  Canada  is  the  world's 
chief  producer  of  asbestos  and  corundum.  Cdppec,  lead,  silver 
and  all  the  important  mctali  are  mined  in  the  Koclcy  Mountain 
distiici.  From  Quebec  westwards,  vast  Rgioni  are  itiil  partly, 
or  completely,  unexplored. 

Lnniitr.~-In  ipite  of  great  improvidence,  and  o(  lots  by 
Cre,  the  forest  wealth  ol  Canada  is  still  the  giettnt  in  the 
world.  Measures  have  been  taken,  both  by  the  provincial  and 
the  federal  govrmments,  for  Its  pttservation,  and  for  re.fomta- 
lion  of  deplcled  areas.  Certain  piovincea  ptoUbll  Ihe  oporta- 
lionof  logs  to  the  United  States,  in  order  to  promote  the  growth 
of  taw-jniUs  and  manufacture*  of  wooden.wan  wjihic  the 
country,  and  the  latter  have  of  late  yean  devdc^wd  with  great 
npldily.  Tlw  Inmber  trade  of  British  Cdumhia  has  snflered 
from  lack  of  *n  adequate  market,  but  is  Increasing  with  the 
greater  demand  from  lie  pnivinces  of  Alberta  and  Saakaichewan. 
A  great  development  has  also  taken  place  in  Ontario  and  the 
cailcm  provinces,  thjmgh  the  tne  of  spruce  and  cnber  tren, 
long  considered  comparstivdy  useless,  in  the  manaficlure  of 
wood.pulp  for  paper-making. 

CrsBii  Landi. —Large  areas  of  unoccupied  land  lemain  in 
an  the  provinces  (enipt  Prinoe  Edward  Island).  In  Maidioba, 
Saskaichevas,  Alberta,  the  so-ealled  milway  belt  of  British 
Columbia  and  the  territories,  these  ctavo  lands  aie  chiefly 
on'ncil  by  the  federal  parijament;  in  Ihe  other  provinces,  1^ 
the  local  tegislaturts.  So  great  is  their  e«ent  thai,  in  apita 
of  the  immigration  of  recent  years,  the  Dcaiinioa  gowemracni 
gives  a  freehold  Of  i«o  acres  lo  every  inu  jW«  •eltler,  nibjcct 
to  certain  condllioni  of  residence  and  the  erection  of  buBdin^ 
during  the  £nl  three  years.  Mining  and  limber  lands  ire  sold 
or  leased  at  moderate  rates.    All  crown  lands 
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low.  Tin  Canadian  RiciSc  nilwtjr  amtrab  tugo  lanil  aicai 
in  the  two  new  provinco;  and  hitse  tract*  in  these  pnvfnces 
are  owned  by  land  companiet.  Both  Ihe  Dominion  and  the 
provincial  gDvemmenli  have  let  apart  certain  anaa  to  be 
preserved,  largely  in  their  wild  Male,  a*  national  parks.  Of 
these  the  most  eatenaive  are  the  Rac±y  Mountahu  Park  at  Banff, 
Alberta,  swned  by  the  DominioB  govemmenl,  and  Die  "Algon- 
quin National  Park,"  niuth.eut  of  Lake  SUacoe,  the  pcsficrty 

fuWiei.— Th*  prindpal  fisheries  are  ihoie  on  the  Atlantic 
coaat,  carried  on  by  thelnhabttantaof  NovaSeotia,  New  Bruna- 
wick.  Prince  Edward  Island,  uid  the  eastern  aeciion  of  Quebec. 
Cod,  herring,  mackerel  and  lobsleta  an  the  iah  chicSy  caught, 
though  haJfbut,  salmon,  anchoviea  and  so^allad  tanUnci  are 
alto  eapotted.  BounlieB  to  encourage  deep^ea  fishing  Iuvb 
been  given  by  the  lederal  government  since  i&Ss.  In  British 
Columbian  waters  the  main  catch  is  of  salmon,  in  addition  to 
which  are  halibut,  oolachan,  kerrii^,  sturgeon,  ood  artd  ahcU- 
ith.  The  lake*  ol  Onlaiio  and  Manitoba  produce  white  fish, 
stnrgeon  and  other  fte^-water  fesh.  About  80,000  persons  find 
more  or  leu  pemunml  employment  hi  the  fishing  induitry, 
including  the  majority  of  Ihe  Iiulians  of  British  Columbia. 

The  busmess  of  fur-seal  catching  ii  carried  on  10  some  eitent 
in  the  North  Pacific  and  in  Bering  Sea  by  sealers  from  Victoria, 
but  the  retoma  show  it  to  be  a  decreasing  industry,  as  welt  aa 
one  causing  friction  with  the  United  Sutes.  Indeed,  no  depart- 
ment  oi  national  life  baa  caused  mare  omtinual  trouUe  between 
the  two  peoples  than  the  fiiheriea,  owing  to  dlflerent  lawi 
regarding  fish  protection,  and  Ihe  constant  invaaion  t^  each 
of  the  territorial  waters  of  Ihe  olher. 

irfiKoli*".— -The  British  North  America  Act  imposes  on  the 
pmvindai  kgislalures  the  duty  of  legislating  on  educational 
matters,  the  privileges  of  the  denominational  and  separate 
•chools  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  being  specially  lafcguardcd.  In 
1871,  the  New  Brunswick  legislature  abolished  the  tcpanle 
school  tyiten,  and  a  contest  arose  nhich  was  finally  settled  by 
the  authority  of  the  legisbture  bemg  sustained,  though  ortain 

Subaet(uenl]x  a  similar  difliculiy  arose  in  Manitoba,  wlvre  the 
legalature  in  iSgo  abolished  Ihe  system  of  separate  achocda 
which  had  been  established  in  iStl  After  years  of  hitter 
controversy,  in  which  a  federal  ministry  waa  ovenlirown,  ■ 
compromise  waa  arranged  in  1S97,  in  which  the  Roman  Callwlic 
leaden  have  never  fully  acquieaccd.  In  Ihe  province*  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan,  formed  in  ipe;.  oerlain  educational  privilege* 
(thmih  not  amountmg  lo  a  separate  tdiool  aysten)  wen 
granted  to  the  Roman  Catholio. 

Ail  the  provinces  have  made  sacrificta  to  insure  the  spread  of 
educatioiu  In  igoi.  76%  of  the  total  papulation  csuld  read 
and  write,  and  86%  of  those  over  five  years  of  a^  Tbtii 
perttnuget  have  gradually  riaen  ever  since  federation,  especially 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  which  wat  long  in  a  backward' state. 
"nt  school  systems  of  all  the  provinces  are,  in  spite  of  certain 
imperfections,  elliiient  and  well-equipped,  that  of  Ontario 
being  especially  celebrated.  A  fuller  account  of  their  special 
features  will  be  found    under  the  artjdes  on   Itia  different 

Numerous  rciidcntio]  school!  exist  and  are  increasing  in 
number  wilh  ihe  growth  of  the  CDunlry  in  wealth  and  cullun. 
In  Quebec  are  a  number  of  so-called  classiol  colleges,  most  of 
them  affiliated  with  Lava!  Universily. 

Higher  education  was  miginally  organised  by  the  various 
religious  bodies,  each  ol  which  reuins  at  kait  one  university 
in  more  or  less  integral  connexion  wilh  itself.  New  Brunswick. 
Ontario  and  Minjioba  support  provincial  universities  at 
Fietjcricton,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg.  Those  of  most  importance  ■ 
are:— Dalhouaie  University,  Halifax,  N.S.  (iBiB);  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick,  Frederlcton,  N.fl.  !iSoo)i  McGiU 
University,  Montreal,  Que.  (i85i)r  Laval  University,  Quebec, 
and  Montreal,  Que,  (1S51):  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Out. 
(i84i}i  the  Univenily  of  ToroBlo,  Toroalo,  Ont.  (1817)1 
^  The  date  of  foundatloB  is  giwn  in  brackets. 
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Trisily  UnWcnily.  Toronla.  Onl.  (iSji);  Vietorto  Uai- 
vcnily,  Toroalo,  Onl.  (iSjS);  the  UniveniLy  ol  OLUwa. 
Ottam,  Onl-  [iS^S);  the  Univenity  nf  Muiioba,  Winnipeg, 
Mjin.  (1877). 

01  ibcH  HcGiU  (see  Mohtheu)  i*  cipecbUy  noted  for  the 
CECeUeiKe  ol  its  Inining  in  pnoical  and  ippUed  science.  Huiy 
oi  Ihc  students,  espccLilljr  in  the  dcpanmcati  o(  medkine  ind 
thcolsar,  complete  llieii  cduulion  io  the  Uiul«d  Sutei,  Briuin 
01  Europe. 

Most  of  tbe  lareei  towns  uid  citira  canliiia  public  [ilnuies, 
thjit  of  Toronto  being  cspcdalLy  weU.«qmppcd. 

0(  the  numerous  knmed  uid  tdcniific  societies,  the  chief  is 
tbe  Royal  Society  ol  Csnida,  founded  In  iSJi. 

Or/cRCe.— The  conunuid  in  ckief  of  mU  navji]  and  iiulitary 
forca  is  vested  in  tbe  king,  but  tlieir  control  rests  with  tJuf 
lederal  pmbamcat  Tbe  naval  foices,  cun&isting  of  a  fisheries 
ptDtcction  lervice,  are  under  the  minisler  of  nuiiue  and  bsbcries, 
Ibc  land  forces  under  iJh  oiinistcr  of  militia  and  defence.  i>rior 
to  igaj,  command  ol  tbe  latter  was  vested  in  a  Biilish  ofGccr, 
but  sinre  then  bas  been  entrusted  to  a  militia  council,  of  which 
the  minister  is  president.  The  fortified  baiboun  of  H:Jilai 
[N.SJ  and  Esquimatt  (B.C.)  were  til!  i«aj  nuiniained  'and 
ganisoncd  by  the  imperial  Bo^ei^ncnt,  but  have  »nix  been 
taken  over  by  Canada.  This  has  entailed  the  inctoaw  of  the 
pcrmanenl  imtt  to  about  ;aoo  men.  Previously,  it  kul  num- 
bered about  loee  (artillery,  diagoons,  iniantty]  quartcied  in 
various  schools,  chiefly  to  aid  in  the  training  of  the  miUtii,  In 
this  all  able-bodied  citiicns  between  the  ages  of  iS  and  Oa  uc 
nominally  enroUcd,  hut  the  active  militia  con^ts  of  about 
4S.0OO  men  of  all  tanks,  in  »  vaiying  state  ol  cITicltncy.  Th«e 
cannot  be  compelled  to  ceivc  ouliide  the  Dominion,  though 
special  corps  may  be  cnllilcd  for  this  purpose,  oi  was  done 
during  the  war  in  South  Africa  (iSw-i^ij.  At  Quebec  is  1 
Dominion  irtcnal,  i^fle  and  aRimunition  factories.  Cadet  c«Ips 
Sourish  in  mosi  of  Ihc  city  schools.  At  Kingston  (Ont.)  is  the 
Royal  Miiiiaty  CoUvgc,  to  the  successful  graduates  of  which  a 
in  niunbn  of  conunissions  in  the  British  service  is  annually 
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the  rountiy,  and  c  -  -  _        . 

been  little  of  the  bwlessneuvcn  in  timilar  districts 
and  the  United  Stales.  For  Ibis  great  credit  is  due  to  the 
"  North'West  mounted  police,"  the  "  Ridrn  ol  the  Plains," 
a  hinhly  efficient  body  ol  aboui  seven  hundred  men,  under  tbe 
conliol  ol  the  federal  govcmmenl.  Judges  arc  appointed  for 
liieby  tbe  Dominion  parliament,  and  cannot  br  removed  save  by 
Impeachment  before  that  body,  an  elaborate  prociia  never 
attempted  alnce  federation,  though  more  than  once  threatCRed- 
Frsm  the  dcciuons  of  the  supreme  court  of  Canada  appeal  nay  be 
made  to  tbe  judicial  committee  of  the  imperii  privy  counciL 
AuiBoaillBS. — The  Canadian  Gtdoeieat  Sarvry  lias  published 

ol  Hibjects.    Several  provloen 
minc«,  also  ituring  reports.    The 

and  the  provineiaT "  - 

special  reports, 


is  well  administered  throughout 


which  a  vait  quant  I  ly  of  iaf  1. 

L.J  ... .-  theannual  SuHui 
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I.  Moil^ihitis 
■    andiiilhe 


Ofiiid  f/onJiw*  0/ -J ^,  - 

imcrvaii  by  the  f>cpaTtinFnt  of  the  tnurior.    See 

6 lie  Uoimnion  Eeognpher),  AUat  oj  Cajtaita  (1 
opkini,   Co»a£.-    an   Enijilapariia    {&  vols.,    :_,..   ..j„,.    .„ 

MoCE'n'i  Csmirfui  .4iiniuil  RrfiiUr  (lijS-tiSb)  ;'Sir  J.  W.  D^iwwn! 
ItuMbtiik  BJ  Cancditin  Gralt/y  (1880):  Ccorgc  Johnson.  Alpiabrl 
«j  Firsl  Tim,!  ii  Cuaalc  (jrd  ed.,  i»oS):  A.  C.  Bradley.  Canala 
•  *  Iht  Tmnlidi  Cenliay  UVi);  riiituffuai  oj  Ike  Royal  Soriely 
ijf  CanaJa  (yearly  since  1S81):  R.  C.  Ilrnkenridje.  nr  Canadian 
BaiHiii  Syilrm  {iSosh  A.  Shont.  ifii^ry  oj  Caaadian  Ba.,ti«t 
(1903-1901!):  Sir  S.  Fteming.  7-Jle  lilnielanlal  (1876):  John 
Dividscm,  "Financial  Rdallom  of  Canada  and  the  Pivvincci  " 
lEeinumic  Jemel,,Jiaic  loos):  T>aitJO(;ieM  d  Ot  Hoyal  Sstiay 
of  Caao^.  fBiHM.  ^  valuable  lupen  1w  H.  M.  Ami.  A.  P.  Coleman, 
C.  M.  Dawvn.  W.  F.  Canoni .  6.  I.  Aaninpon  and  olhcii;  alw 
artictei  in  Oundia*  Emcmtci  and  in  the  llaaibaai  of  Canada, 
published  on  the  eccaiian  of  vkili  of  the  British  Auncution. 


Canada  is  pre-eralnently  an  ag 

dicceily  engaged  in  practical  agri 
numbers  are  engaged  in  Industrie) 
among  these  arc  manufacturers  ' 
millers  ol  llour  and  oatmeal,  carers 
of  cheese  and  butter,  and  persona  o( 
and  commerce  of  grain,  hay,  live  9 


culture.  In  addition  large 
arising  out  of  agriculture; 
a  agricultural  Implements. 


splendidly  It 
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wider  than  France,  with  (over  a  krgc  part  ol  this  area)  a  climate 
adapted  to  the  produclion  of  foods  of  superior  quality.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  joth  century,  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  settlement  and  agricultural  development  of  the  w«!eni 
territories  between  the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Briii^ 
Columbia.  ITic  three  "  Notlh-West  Provinces"  (Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta]  have  a  total  area  ol  369,3£q,SqS  acres, 
ol  which  ii,Su,iio  acres  are  water.  In  igeb  their  population 
was  &atfifii,  nearly  double  what  it  was  in  1901.  The  land  in 
this  vast  area  varies  in  virginal  fertility,  but  the  best  soils  ate 
very  rich  in  the  constituents  of  plant  food.  Chemical  analyses 
made  by  Ktc  F.  T.  Shutt  have  proved  that  soils  from  the  Nerlh- 
West  Provinces  contain  an  average  of  iS,ooo  lb  of  nitrogen, 
15,580  lb  ol  potash  and  6,700  lb  of  phosphoric  acid  per  ai 


than  they  are  in  ordinaiy  cultivated 
lity.  The  prairie  lands  of  Manitoba 
wheat  of  the  finest  quality.    Horse 


and  Saskatchewan  prodi 

winters  allow  ol  the  outdoor  vnntering  of  live  stock  to  a  greater 
degree  tlian  b  possible  In  the  colder  parts  of  Canada.  The 
freezing  ol  the  stnl  in  winter,  which  at  lirst  sight  seems  a  diawback, 
retains  the  soluble  nitrates  which  might  otherwise  be  drained  out. 
The  copious  snowfall  protects  vegetation,  supplies  moisture,  and 
contributes  nitrogen  to  the  soil  The  geographical  position  of 
Canada,  its  railway  systems  and  steamship  service  for  freight 
across  the  Atlantic  apd  Pacific  oceans,  ate  favourable  id  the 
extension  of  the  export  trade  in  larm  prisducts  to  European  and 
oriei)ta)  countries  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  q^tcms  ol  Canada,  and  the  new  trans- 
continental Ime  Irom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  passing  ihrou^ 
Saskaidiowan  via  Saskatoon,  and  Alberta  via  Edmonton, 
renders  possible  of  settlement  largrareasof  fertile  wheat -growing 
soil.  The  canal  system  of  Canada,  linking  together  the  great 
natural  waterways,  is  also  ol  much  ptcsenl  and  prospcciive 
importance  in  cheapening  the  transportation  of  agricultural 

tion  do  not  involve  the  application  of  so  much  hand  labour  per 
acre  aa  in  Europe.  The  average  yield  ni  wheat  for  the  cnma, 
whole  of  Canatla  Is  nearly  jo  bushels  per  acre.  In 
itoi  the  total  production  of  wheat  in  Canada  was  5s)  milliqn 
bushels.  In  i}o6  the  esLimalcd  total  production  was  ij6 
millloct  bushels  The  total  wheaf  acreage,  which  at  the  census 
ol  TQoi  was  4,114,000.  was  over  6,100,00a  in'1906.  an  increase  oi 
nearly  two  million  acres  in  five  years. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  igih  century,  Ontario  was  the  largest 
wheal-^vwing  province  In  Canada,    in  1900  the  wheat  acreage 
.487,633.  producing  1 


(ield  of  n 


.    Over 


this  pioduclien  was  ol  lall  01 
ol  which  in  OnUiio  over  a  scries  of  years  since  iSSj  had  been 
about  10  bushels  per  acre.  But  the  predominance  in  wheat- 
growing  has  new  shilted  to  the  new  prairie  regions  of  tlic  west. 
A  census  taken  in  i«o6  shows  that  the  total  acreage  ol  wheal  in 
Ihc  North-Wcst  Provinces  was  s,o6i,493.  yielding  110,586,8:4 
bushels,  an  average  in  a  fairly  normal  season  of  :i'g4  burets 
per  acre.  0(  this  total  wheal  ncicaga,  i,;ii,o3d  a^ie*  were  ii 
ManilDba,  1,117,484  acres  in  SaskauJiewan.  and  itMiie  acns 
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bi  AlbertA,  witb  Bvera^  yieldi  per  ictg  tt  the  nts  oF  10-01 
buahcb  in  Hanitoba,  3j'7oh]SokatcIwwaDuidi^4g  in  Alberta. 
In  iJioc  provincB  spring  what  13  hIidosI  unlversallj  bctwh, 
cicepc  to  Alberta  when  fiU  or  irinter  wheat  is  alw  lown  Id  X 
onildciablc  ntent.  Siunmci  fallowing  For  wheat  il  a  piattia 
tlul  has  gamed  ground  b  the  North-Wetl  Pravincei.  Land 
plouEhed  and  otbenrix  UDed,  but  te<I  nnweded  duHng  the 
lummer,  k  sown  with  wheat  in  tbe  succeeding  lutntna  or  ipriBi. 
Wlest  on  aummei  fallow  land  yielded,  accotdJng  to  the  North- 
West  census  of  1906,  fiom  3  ta  S  bnsbeb  per  acre  more  than  that 
wwn  on  oihct  liid.  Summer  fallOTHng  it,  however,  mbjeil  to 
oae  drawback;  the  itiong  growth  which  it  tndiKia  i)  apt  to 
retud  the  ripening  of  the  grain.  Canad*  is  dearly  dwloed  to 
rank  aa  odc  of  ihr  most  important  gt»in-ptoduciBj[  couniri«  of 
the  vorld.  'Hie  northrrn  limits  of  the  wfaeal-gnwing  areas  have 
not  bem  definitely  ascerlalned;  but  sampled  of  good  wheat 
were  grown  in  1907  U  Fgrt  Veirnllion  on  the  Peace  ri«r,  itearly 
600  m.  north  a(  Winnipeg  In  lat  S834  "d  »t  Fort  Simpson  on 
the  Klack^niie  rivir  la  lit.  61-51,  nioie  than  8m  a.  north  of 
Winnipeg  and  about  1000  m.  north  of  the  United  States 
boundary.  Aaa  mle  the  weatlnr  dating  the  harvesting  period 
petmits  ihe  grain  to  be  gathered  safely  withoat  damage  from 
sprouting.  OccasionaDy  fn  certain  localities  in  the  notth-weit 
the  grain  Is  liable  to  Injury  from  frost  in  late  summery  but  aa 
the  proportion  of  bnd  under  cultivation  IncreaHS  the  cUmate 
becoincs  modified  and  the  danger  from  fiost  is  appreciably  leM. 
The  loss  frem  this  cause  b  al»  leu  than  fonnetly,  because 
any  gmin  unfit  for  export  b  no*  readily  pimhaied  for  tbe 
tecdlng  of  anlmall  in   Ontario  toid  otber  parts  of  eastern 

Suitable  inadunery  for  cleaning  the  grata  Is  everywhere  In 
general  lue,  so  that  weed  seeds  are  removed  before  the  wheat 
it  groond.  This  gives  Canadian  wheat  eacellent  milling  pro- 
pertleSj  and  enables  the  miUeTS  to  turn  out  floor  uniform  In 
quality  and  of  high  grade  as  to  keeping  properriefl.  Canadian 
flour  has  a  high  reputation  in  Eun^iean  markets.  It  is  known 
as  flour  from  which  bakers  can  make  the  best  quaflly  of  bnad^ 
and  also  the  largest  quantity  per  barrel,  the  quantity  of  albumi- 
noids being  greater  in  Canadian  flour  than  in  the  bat  bnnda  of 
European.  Owing  to  its  possession  of  this  chaiacteristic  ol  what 
mjDers  term  **  strength,"  ij.  the  ntatlve  capacity  of  flour  to 
make  huge  loaves  of  good  qualllyT  Canadian  flour  is  largely  in 
demand  for  blending  with  the  Hour  of  the  softer  English  wheats. 
For  this  reason  some  of  the  strong  Catmdian  wheals  have  com- 
manded hi  the  home  market  Js.  and  t»,  a  cpiarter  more  than 
Eng]ish-gn>wn  whe:it.  At  the  general  cenius  of  1901  the  number 
of  flouring  and  grist  mill  efttnblishments,  each  employing  live 
persons  and  over,  wu  relumed  at  400,  the  nnnber  of  employts 
being  41JI  and  the  value  of  products  lji,S]S,g7j.  A  special 
census  of  manufactures  fn  1906  ebons  that  these  figures  had 
grown  In  19OJ  to  831  estabUshmenO,  56[i>  employCi  and 
(36,703,1(9  value  of  the  producta.  There  is  room  ioc  a  great 
eilension  hi  the  cultivation  sf  wheal  and  the  manulactun  and 
eiporlatlOB  of  flour. 

In  tbe  twelve  months  of  1907  Canada  exported  s7r5o],a;7 
bushels  ol  wheat  of  the  value  of  l34,>3>,TS9  and  1,85^485 
I'ltrrls  M  flour  of  the  valoe  of  (7 ,676408,  The  conespoiding 
figoresia  1900  were— wheat,  ia,»44 ,650  bosbeKvalne,!  1 1 ,99  5488, 
and  flour,  t6S,i6i  bushels,  value,  11,791,885. 

Osu  of  fine  quality  are  gnwn  ia  luge  ctopi  frem  Prince 
Edward  Uand  on  tbe  Atlantic  tcast  to  Vancouver  Island  on  the 
Padflc  coast.  Over  fargo  are*i  the  CanadlMt  aoO  aad  ctmate 
BR  adinlnbly  adapted  kn  producing 
IrasheL  InaJllhopiwdnoeaofesutem 
oat*  grtally  eieeeds  that  under  wbcaL  The  annual  ■veiage 
sal  crop  In  all  Canada  b  ettimaled  at  abont  148  milUon  bushels. 
A*  the  total  annual  eiport  of  ikU  Ii  now  less  than  three  inillian 
bi^Kb  the  borne  consomptian  Is  large,  and  tbtt  is  sn  advaniase 
in  uulnlalniBg  the  fertfllty  ol  tbe  toil.  In  1907  the  an  under 
oM*  fn  Oalario  was  1,93', S09  sctw  and  yielded  83.514,301 
bushels,  tbe  area  being  almost  as  large  aa  that  of  tbe  acnage 
under  kny  and  laiger  than  the  coiabined  lalal  «f  the  other 
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principal  cereals  grown  In  the  province;    Cinidlin  oatBeal  It 

equal  b  quality  to  tbe  besc    It  ii  ptepand  In  dlllennt  forau, 

Bariey  was  formerly  grown  for  eijion  lo"the  United  States 
for  malting  purposes.  After  the  raising  of  the  duty  on  bariey 
vadertheMcKinleyandDingieytarifii  that  trade  was  pnctically 
destroyed  and  Canadian  faimeis  were  obliged  to  Sad  other  usci 
for  th^  crop.  Owing  to  the  devck^nnent  of  the  ttade  with  the 
motber-countiy  In  dairying  and  meat  products,  barley  as  a  home 
feeding  material  has  become  mote  lndispentai>l«  tliaa  ever. 
Before  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  tariff  about  nine  tniilion 
bushels  of  b&rley  were  exported  annnally.  Involving  the  loas  of 
immense  stores  of  plant  food.  In  1907,  with  an  aimiul  produc- 
tion of  nearly  fitly  million  bushels,  only  a  trifling  percaotage  was 
exported,  the  rest  being  fed  at  home  and  exported  In  the  form  of 
produce  wIthoDt  tou  from  impoverlsbmenl  of  the  soil.  Tlw 
preparation  of  pearl  or  pot  barley  Is  an  tacldental  Industry, 

Rye  is  culLlvaled  successfully,  but  it  sehlom  nacd  for  human 
food.    Fkinr  from  wheat,  meal  from  oati,  and  mial  from  Indian 

Bnckwheat  flour  Is  used  la  contiderablo  qoantitiea  in  toot 
districts  for  Ibe  making  of  budiwheat  cakes,  eatni  with  mapk 
syrup.  These  two  make  an  eiceUenI  breakfast  dish,  chamcter^ 
istic  of  Canada  and  some  of  the  New  England  ttates.  Then  arc 
also  hiunereus  forms  of  preparations  From  cereals,  sold  aa  break- 
fast foods,  whichr  owing  to  tiie  hif^  quality  of  the  grains  grown 
in  Canada  and  tli 


rablyw 


Peas  in  luge  areas  are  grewn  free  from  serious  trouble  with 
insect  pests.  SpHt  peaa  for  soup,  green  peas  as  vegetaUea  arul 
sweet  peas  for  cinning  are  obtained  el  good  quality. 

Vegetables  ate  grcwn  everywhere,  and  form  a  large  part  of 
the  diet  of  the  people.  There  is  a  comparatively  small  export, 
except  in  tbe  case  of  turnips  and  poutoes  aad  of  vegetables 
which  have  been  canned  or  dried.  Besides  potatoes,  which 
thrive  well  and  yield  large  qnantilics  of  excellent  quality,  there 


Is  for 


mips  and  beets.     The  ci 
'  lugar  hat  beei 


in  Ontario  and  In  southern  Albsta,  n 

under  this  cr^  of  3344  yielded  97,3it  tons,  an  avenge  of 
8'13  tons  per  acrtt.  Among  the  common  vegetaUea  used  in  tbe 
green  state  are  peas,  beans,  c&bbage,  cauliflowers,  atpuigos, 
Indian  cora,  onions,  leeks,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  radish,  celery, 
panley,  cucumber^  pumpkins,  squash  and  rhubarb.  Hay,  ol 
good  quality  of  tiniotfay  (Piltwm  fnlaat),  aiul  also  of  ttraeehy 
and  dover,  is  gnwa  over  extensive  ateaa.  For  expert  it  is  put 
up  in  bales  of  about  ija  lb  ^ach.  Since  1H99  ■>  o"  form  of 
pressing  has  been  employed,  whereby  the  hay  is  compreased  to 
Blow  in  about  70  cub.  ft.  per  toiL  This  has  been  a  means  of 
Trducing  lite  ocean  fre^hl  per  ton.  The  compact  ODadltian 
permits  the  hay  to  be  kept  with  kaa  deterioratkin  of  quality 
than  under  the  old  system  ol  mon  loose  baling.  Austrian  bcase 
grass  (Branu  amrnh)  and  western  lye  grass  (.dfr*^Ms 
hHtnisi)  are  both  eitensivdy  grown  lor  lay  in  the  Nonb-WeM 

The  ahnost  univerul  adaption  of  electriad  tractko  in  timat 
has  not  led  to  the  abandonotesit  of  the  breeding  of  botwi  to 
tbe  extent  that  was  at  one  time  Bntkipated.  Heavy  ^^ 
dnught  horses  an  reared  in  Ontario,  and  10  a  Ibm  77;^ 
but  increaaing  extent  in  the  North-Wesi  Provinces, 
the  breeds  betiw  mainly  the  ClydeHUe  and  the  Shire. 
fctthenns  an  al»  bred  in  different  parts  of  Canada,  and  a 
few  Belgiaa  dtsugjit  horses  haye  been  intisduced.  QooA 
boTMt  anilaUe  for  general  work  on  farms  and  for  caba,  omnt- 
bnse*,  and  ^ocery  and  delivery  wagons,  are  plentiful  for  hxzl 
markets  Bn<iior  export,  'ntoroughbn^d  arid  pure  bred  hackney 
stallions  an  maintaitied  In  private  studs  and  by  agricultural 
assodatknts  throughout  tbe  Dominion,  and  ■'V'"*'"  for  cavalry 
and  moontediafantryralDountBare  produced  in  all  the  provinces 
induding  those  of  tbe  North-West.  Useful  carriage  hones 
and  saddle  hones  ate  bred  tai  many  kicaUtics,.  Horse  tanchii^ 
k  piactind  laigely  in  Albuu.     There  a 


n  it  loUoired  by  the 


(tud  fumt.  Tkc  tout  numbti  ol  b 
atinutcd  on  tbe  bui*  of  ccniu  Ri 
jWir  1907,  !□  incr«M  of  iSo^jog  liiu 
C*tl]e,  ibKp,  iwint  lod  poultry 
The  brtciiig  wnthcr  o(  CftudUn  1 

wumtb  uid  humidity  ol  genial  iummcif»  udqct  wnicn  ciopa 
grow  in  klmott  tiopial  luxuiiuux^  while  the  cool  eveniagi  ud 
nt^U  give  the  pliinu  •  nbiutneit  oi  quelity  vhich  it  sot 
U>  be  iound  in  tropical  rcfioni,  and  albj  make  lile  lor  ibc  vaiioui 
doneattc  (Dimali  wboloonic  ud  comlotublc.  In  ibc  Nortb- 
Weu  Frovincci  then  are  vast  aieaa  of  prairie  land,  over  which 
cattle  putun,  and  [mm  which  tboiuandi  of  ilt  bullocks 
aie  abipped  annually.  Throughout  other  puts  bullocki  are 
I  tUbIca 


ailage,   tuimpa,  t 


a  hay,  1 


Is,  India 


A  enuiderable  (nde  hu  been  ettaUbhtid  In  the  exportation 
of  drcMed  beef  in  cold  iiange,  and  alio  in  (be  eaponaiion 
tt  neat  ud  other  looda  <B  betnetiaiUy  Haled  receptaclH. 
By  the  Heat  ud  Canned  Foodi  Aft  of  ig07  of  tbe  Dominion 
puilament  and  regukaliont  thereunder,  the  trade  ii  carried 
on  under  the  atricteat  govenunent  tuperviflkin,  and  no  canned 
■ilicia  of  food  may  be  exported  unlew  pmed  as  alBduuly 
wholeume  and  officially  marked  a«  anch  by  government 
inipecton.    There  ia  a  comiderabie  trade  in  "  lunch  tongues." 

Tbe  cattle  breeds  are  principally  thoie  of  Bntiih  origin. 
For  heel,  shorthorns,  Hereforda,  Gallowsy*  and  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle  are  bred  largely,  whilst  for  dairying  purpoica, 
abonbonu,  Ayrshires,  Jerseys,  Guermey*  tod  Holalein-Friesiatu 
preiraiL  The  Frencb^:anadiu  c»ttlc  are  highly  citeemed  in 
eaatem  Canada,  eqKcially  by  the  farmers  of  ^Hc  Frendi  provinces. 
They  are  a  distinct  breed  of  Jcney  and  Brittany  type,  and 
are  atated  to  be  descended  from  animals  imported  from  FrarKe 
by  the  early  aettltn.  The  estimated  number  of  cattle  in  Canada 
in  190T  waa  7i4}9tOSi,  u  iocreaK  of  1,066,547  oner  tlie  figures 
of  the  census  oC  1901. 

All  patu  of  the  Dominion  are  *d  adapted  for  ibeep;  but 
various  causca,  amonpt  which  must  be  reckooed  the  prusperity 
g  wheat-growing  and 

that  attentian  to  tbii  brandt  whieb  its  importance  deserves, 
though  there  are  large  areii  of  idling,  nigged  yet  nutriliaui 
pastures  well  suited  1u  iheep-farming.  In  the  maritime  provinces 
and  in  Prince  Edward  Idand  aheep  and  laraba  are  reared  in  large 
mimbers.  In  Ontaiio  sheep  breeding  has  leached  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  and  other  pans  ef  the  Anciican  continent  draw 
thdr  supplies  of  pure  bred  stock  largely  from  this  province. 
All  the  leading  British  varieties  ate  rnred,  the  ^ropshite, 
Oxford  Down,  LelctMa  and  Cotswold  breeds  being  most 
numerous.  TberearealsoetceDnt  Aocksof  LlncolnaandSouth- 
downs.  The  nambet  of  ibeepandlambs  in  Canada  ms  estimated 
for  the  yw  1907  "  ",830,785,  as  compaied  with  1,465-565 

if  the  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Tamworth 
1  and  btlened  in  latgc  numbers,  and  there 
ort  tiade  in  bacon,  Canadian  hogs  are  fed, 
I  suited  lor  the  production  of  what  are  known 


Hgi,   mostly 


eicept  hi  the  lumber  eampa:  consequently  the  fannera  of 
Canada  have  cultivated  a  clasl  of  awine  for  bacon  having 
plenty  of  lean  and  firm  Aelh.  The  great  eitenaion  of  the  dairy 
busineis  bas  fitted  in  with  the  rearing  ol  large  numben  of 
Iwine.  Eiperimenlal  work  has  shown  that  swine  fattened  with 
a  ration  partly  of  ikim-milk  were  lustier  and  of  a  more  healthy 
■ppeaisncc  than  nrJDs  fsHened  wboHy  on  gnina.    Staughleiiig 


haa  made  It  practicable  to  cure  the  bacon 
snuU  percentage  of  sail,  leaving  it  roild  in  flavour  when  delivcied 
in  European  niaiketi.  Regular  tuf^lica  are  exported  during 
every  week  of  the  year.  Large  quantities  of  lard,  brawn  and 
pigs'  feet  are  eaported.  In  1907  tjie  number  of  pigs  in  Canada 
was  estimated  at  3,530,060,  an  iaereaie  ol  i.iJVjSs  over  the 
census  record  of  1901.  Turkeys  thrive  well,  grow  to  a  fine 
lia  and  have  flesh  of  tender  quality.  Chickens  are  taisetl 
in  large  numbers,  and  poultiy-keeplng  baa  developed  greatly 
smce  tbe  opening  of  the  aotb  century.  Canadian  cg^  are 
usually  packed  in  cases  containing  thirty  doxens  each.  Card- 
board fillers  are  used  which  provide  a  Kparate  compartment 

points  in  Canada,  at  whidi  the  eggs  are  collected,  sorted  and 
packed  before  shipment.  These  permit  the  eggs  to  be  larula] 
in  Europe  in  a  practically  fresh  conditnn  ai  to  Savour,  with 
the  shells  quite  fidl. 

Canada  has  been  called  the  land  of  milk  and  honey.  Milk 
is  pjeniifu],  and  enteii  largely  into  the  diet  of  the  people.  Witb 
a  climate  which  pmduces  heallhy,  vigorous  animals, 
notably  bee  from  qii«ntic  diieasei,  with  a  fertile  ]]y^|„ 
soil  (01  tbe  growth  ol  fodder  flops  and  pasture,  with 
abundance  of  pure  air  and  water,  atul  nilh  a  ptcnlilul  supply 
of  iic,  the  conditions  in  Canatla  are  ideal  for  ihc  dairying 
industry.  Large  quantities  of  conrlensed  mUk,  put  up  in  ber- 
metically  sealed  tins,  are  Bild  for  use  In  mining  cunpa  and 
on  board  steamships,.  Tbe  cheese  is  chiefly  of  tbe  variety  known 
as  "  Canadian  Cheddar."  It  is  essenlislly  1  food  cheese  rather 
than  a  o^re  condiment,  aikd  i  lb  of  it  will  funuab  as  much 
nourishing  rnaletial  as  i)  lb  of  the  best  beefsteak.  The  industry 
is  largely  carried  on  by  co-operative  assodalions  of  farmers. 
The  dairy  factory  sj'stem  was  introduced  into  Canada  in  1 E64, 
and  from  that  time  the  production  and  exportation  of  cheese 
grew  rapidly.  Legislation  was  passed  10  protect  Canadian 
tlairy  produce  from  diahonest  manipulation,  and  soon  Canadian 
checM  obtained  a  deservedly  high  reputation  bi  tbe  British 
markets.  In  1891  cheese  factoiies  and  creajneriea  numbered 
173],  and  In  1&99  there  wen  3649.  In  1908  there  were  4355 
of  these  factoriia,  of  which  1184  wen  in  Ontario,  3S06  in 
(Quebec,  and  165  In  the  nmainisg  seven  provinces  ol  Canada. 
Those  in  Ontario  are  the  largest  in  stee.  Amongst  the  British 
imports  of  cheese  the  Canadian  pmduct  lanks  Erst  In  quality, 
whibl  in  quantity  it  represents  about  71%  of  the  total  value 
of  the  diecse  imports,  and  84%  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
of  that  kind  of  cheese  which  is  classed  as  Cheddar,     In  igo6 
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cream  and  butter  an  handled  hy  skilled  makers.  1 
an  provided  with  ipedal  cold  storage  rooms,  ir 
butter  Is  placed  on  1'  '  ...--■ 


chambers  on  steamships  to  its  ultimate  dcatJnatloli.  For  the 
eipoit  trade  It  is  packed  In  sqoan  boies  made  ol  spruce  or 
some  other  odourless  wood.  Tlvse  an  Ihied  with  parduocnl 
paper,  and  contain  each  56  lb  net  ol  butter.  The  total  export  ef 
butler  from  Canada  in  1906  waa  34,o3r,5>5  !>>>  ol  [he  value 
of  lj/iTS,S3»-  According  to  a  census  ol  nunufactutes  taken 
in  1906,  the  total  value  of  factory  cheese  and  butler  made  bi 
Canada  during  that  year  was  (31,401,165. 

There  are  large  distrkta  lying  esstwstd  of  the  Great  Idket 
snd  neMward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  ^iplea  of  iin* 
quality  can  be  growni  ud  then  are  other  naalla  Ma«s. 
areas  in  which  pears,  peaches  and  gi^ie*  are  grown 
in  quantities  in  the  open  air.  The  climate  i*  favooiable  to  Iba 
growth  of  plums,  cherries,  atawberrles.  raipbertlea,  cunsnla, 
gooieherriei,  etc  There  an  many  localitlca  in  whkh  cran- 
berria  ate  successfully  grown,  and  In  which  bluebertiet  al» 
grow  wild  in  great  proluaLon. 
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AGRICULTUREI  CANA&A 

hi^  ftivfxii.  lie  crnp,  jvicf  floh  nd  the  loBg-ktcplns  qailflfct 
of  tbc  Cuwdiin  Bp^ia  tn  Ihcir  chid  nwriis.  Appla  an 
cicpotlcd  In  baitcb  and  alid  ia  boi«  containing  ateul  one 
bmhcl  each.  Large  qua ntitiea are  a!&o  evaporafed  and  eiponed- 
Eatabloliinena  foi  tvaporating  tr.iit  ate  now  foimd  in  moal 
dI  the  larger  a[^ili-gTDvhig  dJiIricU,  and  canniDg  Cactoriea  and 
i»D  faclotiea  have  been  eatabliihed  in  many  patbol  Cuada,  and 
tn  oondocted  with  adTantage  and  pnflt. 

like  chief  fruit-bowing  dialrfcU  have  long  been  in  vntthem 
and  woteiD  Ontario  and  in  Nova  Scotia;  but  recently  much 
attdktioo  haa  been  devoted  to  fntlt-growing  in  Britbh  Columhia, 
where  brge  aicu  of  soitaUe  land  aie  a  variable  for  the  cullrvaiion 
of  app4<9,  pean  and  other  fiulta.  In  aonie  parti  of  the  lemi- 
arid  dbtrlcta  in  the  mterior  of  the  province  irrigation  ia  being 
flKcvafuUy  practised  for  the  purjHae  oi  bringing  land  under 
profitible  ciJlivation  for  fniil.  CoUectiom  d  (ndt  grown  in 
firil[*h  Cohunbia  have  received  premier  hohours  at  the  com- 
petitive exhdhitlDiu  of  the  Royal  Honiciilliual  Sodetyin  Losdoii, 
wbcre  their  lii^  quality  and  fine  colour  have  been  greatly 
apprecLated, 

Wine  B  made  hi  considetable  quanlftfea  in  Ihe  [sfncipal 
vine-frowing  districta,  and  in  wveral  locatltiea  large  vineyards 
have  been  plaDIed  for  ttds  purpoae.  An  abundance  of  cid^ 
ia  aUo  made  In  ^  the  large  apple-growing  dHtricta. 

Honey-fa  one  of  the  minor  food-products  of  Canada,  and 
in  many  localtliea  beea  luve  abi:ndance  of  paaturage.  Canadian 
hooey  for  colour,  flavour  and  substance  (s  unsurpassed.     Maple 
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IT  aweeiening,  lor  cooking  puipoaes 
and  fo[  the  making  of  confectiooery.  The  pioceues  of  manu- 
faclure  have  been  Improved  by  Ihc  introduetiDn  of  specially 
coBitructed  evaponton,  and  quantlliea  of  maple  lugar  and 
tynip  are  annually  eipoiled. 

Tobacco  is  a  new  crop  which  ha*  been  grown  in  Canada 
risce  1904.  lu  cultivation  promisei  to  be  succestful  in  parta 
of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  Brillsb  CohimbiB. 

Tbe  deportment  ol  agriculture  of  the  Dominion  gevenit 
lenders  aid  to  agriculture  in  many  ways,   maintaining 
stt^uu.    eaperimentfll  farms  and  various  effective    organiaa- 
tions  for  assisling  [be  live-stock,  dariying  aiKt  fruit- 

eeds,  and  for  developing  the  export  trade  In 
id  dairy  produce-  The  health  of  animab  branch, 
i  are  administered  the  lawi  relating  to  the 
leaaes  of  animals,  and  the  control  of  quarantine 
1  tlatiens  foi  imported  animals,  undertakes  also 
valuabk  ciperiments  on  the  discaKa  of  (arm  live-stock,  induding 
glaoden  in  bones,  Uberculosis  in  catUe,  tic.  The  policy  oi 
slaughtering  hones  reacting  to  the  malleln  test  hks  been  success- 
fully iilitlaled  by  Canada,  the  returns  for  190K  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  hidicaling  a  consEderkble  decrease  from  the 
previoua  year  m  the  number  of  horses  destroyed  and  the  amount 
of  compenialion  paid.  A  diaean  of  cattle  In  Nova  Scotia, 
known  as  the  Flctini  catUa  diseaac,  long  treated  as  contagious, 
has  now  been  demonstrated  by  the  veterinary  officers  of  the 
department  10  be  due  to  the  iogotion  of  a  weed,  the  ragwort. 
Senate  JaaAia.  Hog  diolera  or  swine  ffcver  has  been  ahnosl 
eradiated.  A  laboratory  ii  maintained  for  bacteriolo^cal  and 
pathological  ttaeatcht*  and  for  the  preparation  of  preventive 
vacdnea.  Canada  is  inliTely  free  from  tinderpcit,  |deura- 
pneumonia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

The  iKok  of  Ihe  live-stock  branch  is  direcled  toward*  the 
impcovemenl  of  the  stock-raising  industry,  and  is  carried  on 
through  the  agencies  of  eipert  teachers  and  stock  judges,  the 
iTvlematic  dlxtiibution  of  pure-bred  breeding  stock,  the  yeariy 
tcatini  of  pure-bred  dairy  herds,  the  superWsion  oi  ihe  accuracy 
of  the  Rcislntion  of  pure-bied  animals  and  the  naiMnaliiation 
vk  live-fMck  record*.  Tie  laM  two  obJKii  are  secured  by  act 
o(  th«  Danlnka  patUaaeot  paned  In  1905.  Under  tbli  act 
"    ■      '«  p«ll|iM  itnd, 


hertl  and  Bock  book  anociations  of  Canada,  perform  the  duika 
□f  accepting  the  entriei  of  pure-bred  aiunuls  for  the  reflective 
pedigree  legislera,  and  are  provided  with  an  office  and  with 
stationery  and  franking  privileges  by  the  government.  Pedigree 
certificates  ate  certified  aa  a>neci  by  an  officer  of  ihe  department 
of  agriculture,  so  that  In  C^anada  then  eiist  national  ngisiiatioa 
and  govemmeni  authority  for  the  accuracy  of  pedigree  live- 
stock certlflcatei.  The  government  promotes  the  eitensiim 
of  maib:ta  for  farm  products;  it  maintains  officen  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  make  lepotu  fnm  time  to  time  on  the 
condition  in  which  Canadian  goods  are  ddiveied  from  the  sleam- 
iblpi,  and  also  on  what  they  can  lean  from  importing  and 
dislributing  merehanla  regarding  the  preferences  o(  the  market 
For  different  qualiliesoffitmgoodsanddJflerenl  sorts  of  packages. 
TTiroHgh  thb  branch  of  the  public  service  a  complete  chain  of 
cold-ilanige  accommodation  between  various  points  in  Canada 
and  markets  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  bu  been 
arranged  The  government  ofieied  a  bonua  to  thoae  ownen  ol 
creameries  who  would  provide  cdd-stomge  accommodation  at 
Ihemandkeepiheioominuseforapetiodof  three  years.  It  alto 
arranged  with  the  various  railway  companies  to  run  refrigerator 
cars  wedJy  on  the  main  hncs  leading  Id  Hontreal  and  other 
exportpoints.  Thefood-productsfromanyshippenan  received 
into  these  can  at  the  various  railway  Btationg  at  the  U5usl 
rates,  without  extra  charge  for  idng  or  cold-storage  servite. 
The  government  offered  subventions  to  those  who  would  provide 

necessary,  and  also  arranged  with  the  owneta  of  ocean  Ream- 
ships  to  provide  cold-atorage  chamber  on  them  by  means  of 
mechanical  refrigerators-  'Hie  policyofencooraging  Che  provision 
of  ample  cold-slotage  accommodation  has  been  developed 
still  further  bv  the  Cold  Storage  Act  of  the  Dominion  parliament 
passed  hi  1907,  under  which  subsidiea  are  granted  in  part  pay- 
ment of  the  tost  of  erecting  and  equipping  cold-storage  ware- 
houses bi  Canada  for  the  prcaervation   of  perishable  food- 

Besides  furnishing  technica]  And  general  teformalkm  as  to 
the  tarrying  on  of  dairying  cperatlons,  the  government  has 
established  and  maintiuned  illustratfon  cheese  factories  and 
creameries  in  diHerent  places  for  the  purpose  of  introdudng  the 
best  methods  of  co-operative  dairying  in  both  the  manufacturing 
and  shipping  of  butter  and  cheese.  Inspectors  are  employed 
to  give  information  regarding  the  packing  of  fruit,  and  also  to 
■«  to  the  enfoioement  of  the  Fruit  Marks  Acts,  which  prohibit 
the  maiiiing  of  Irait  with  wrong  brands  and  packitag  in  any 

The  seed  branch  of  the  department  of  agriculture  was  estab- 
lisfwd  in  iQoofor  the  purpose  of  oicouraglng  the  production  and 
use  of  seeds  of  superior  quality,  thereby  improving  all  kinds  of 
field  and  garden  crops  grown  in  (Canada.  Seeds  are  tested  In 
the  laboratory  for  purity  and  germination  on  behaH  of  fatmera 
and  seed  merchants,  and  scientific  isvestlgBtions  relating  to 
seeds  are  conducted  and  reported  upon.  In  the  year  1906-1907 
6^76  samf^ea  of  seeds  were  tested.  Eneoutagement  to  seed- 
growing  is  given  by  the  holding  of  seed  fair^,  and  bulletins  are 
issued  on  weeds,  the  methods  of  treating  seed-wheat  against 
smut  and  on  other  lubjects.  Collections  of  weed  seeda  are 
issued  to  merchants  and  others  tn  enable  them  readily  to  identify 
noxious  weed  seeds.  The  Seed  Control  Act  of  190s  brings  under 
strict  regulations  the  trade  In  agricultural  seeds,  prohibiting 
the  sale  for  seedhig  of  ccreab,  grasses,  doven  or  longe  plants 
unless  free  Itom  weeds  ifiedfied,  and  Imposing  severe  penaltici 

The  census  and  statislia  office,  reorganised  as  a  branch  of  the 
department  of  agricnlture  in  r^joj,  undertakes  a  comr^le  census 
of  population,  of  agriculture,  ol  manufactures  and  of  all  the 
natural  products  ol  the  Dominion  every  ten  yean,  a  census  of 
the  population  and  agriculture  of  tbe  three  Nortfi-West  Provinces 
yean,  and  vttioM*  supfJenental  statistical  inquiries 
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ID  the  ftrmtn  in  the  man  ihicUy  itttkd  diMricU,  tnd  at  ihc 
ume  lime  to  cover  ihe  yai'ied  diinalic  uti  athei  cooditions 
which  mflucDceHgiicultun  in  CanuU.    Theuntnleiperimenlil 

faun  it  iitualed  at  Ottawa,  near  the  bomulary  line 
^^  between  Quebec  ind  Ontario,  where  it  lervei  as  in  aid 
(,„         tD  agriciJtutq  in  Ihne  two  imporlanl  provinces,     Ono 

of  the  four  biaochf  amid  then  established  it  at  Nappan, 
Novi  Scotia,  nesr  the  boundary  between  that  province  and  Ne* 
Btunswicli,  where  il  servo  the  larmeri  of  the  three  maiitiine 
ptovincu.  A  second  branch  eipcriniental  fann  is  at  Bnodon 
in  Matiitoba,  a  third  is  at  Indian  Head  in  Saskatchewan  and 
Ihe  Foiuth  is  at  Afauii  in  iJic  coast  dimate  ol  British  Columbia. 
In  1906-1007  rwo  new  branch  (arms  were  established.  One  is 
situated  at  Lelhbridge,  loulhem  Alberta,  where  problems  will 
be  invesligaled  concerning  agricullure  upon  irrigated  Isnd  and 
dry  farming  under  conditions  of  a  scanly  nunTalL  The  olhcr 
isatLaconxbCinottiiem  Albcrta,about  jom.southof  Edmonton, 
Ld  the  centre  of  a  good  agricultural  district  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway.  Additional  btanch  farms  in  difFcrcnt  .parts  of 
the  Dominion  are  in  process  of  establishznent.  At  ill  these 
farms  experiments  are  conducted  to  gain  informaticoi  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  [Ucpuing  the  land  (or  crop  and  of  maintaining 
its  fertility,  the  nmt  itscful  and  profitable  crops  to  grow,  and 
how  the  vaiious  claps  giown  can  be  disposed  ol  to  the  gnutcst 
advantage.  Td  ihb  end  eipeiimcnts  are  csoducted  in  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  ahetp  and  swine  foe  llcsb,  the  feeding  of  cowa 
for  the  productioa  of  milk,  and  of  poultry  both  foi  flesh  and  eggs. 
Eipeiiments  are  also  conducted  lo  test  the  merits  of  new  or 
uiEried  varieties  of  cereals  and  otlicr  £cld  crops,  ol  gmsscs,  forage 
plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  plants  and  trees;  and  samples, 
particularly  of  the  most  promising  cereals,  are  distributed 
freely  among  iannen  for  tiial,  so  that  those  wbicb  promise  to 
be  most  profitable  may  be  rapidly  brought  into  general  cultiva- 
tion. Annual  reports  and  occasionai  bulletins  are  published 
andvidely  liistributcd,  giving  the  results  of  this  work.     " 
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ail  parts  of  the  Dominion,  wlio  are  cncDurage<l  lo  ask  advice  and 
information  from  the  officers  of  the  farms. 

The  govcnmients  of  tlie  several  provinces  each  have  a  depart- 
tnent  of  agriculture.  Among  other  provincial  agencies  for 
^^f  imparting  information  there  are  faniKrs'  institutes, 

oMitf  Iravellfng  tlairics,  live-stock  associations,  farmers', 
mijmm/tm-  dairymen's,  sced-growers\  and  fruit-growers'  associa- 
^^^^ff  tions,  and  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies. 
'  These  are  all  maintained  ni  auisted  by  the  several 
provinces.  Farts  of  the  proceedings  and  msny  of  the  ad- 
dresses and  papers  presented  at  the  more  important  meetings  of 
these  associations  are  published  by  the  provincial  governments, 
and  distributed  free  to  farmers  who  desire  to  have  tfiem.  There 
are  also  annual  agricultutal  exhibitions  of  a  highly  important 
character,  where  improyements  in  cormeiion  with  agricultural 
and  horticultural  products,  live-stock,  im[^emenls,  Ac,  are 
shown  in  competition.  The  Dominion  government  makes  in 
tain  to  one  ol  the  chief  Local  agricultural  exhibition  societies  a 
gitnt  of  150,000  for  the  purposes  cf  the  national  repreicntalion 
of  agriculture  and  live-stocL  The  exhibition  receiving  the  grant 
loses  its  local  character,  and  thus  becomea  Ihe  Doninkin  eibibi- 
tiofi  ot  fair  foi  that  ycat. 

There  >re  seveiil  important  igriculluni  colleges  for  the 
pnctical  education  of  young  men  in  laiming,  foremost  amongst 
them  being  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  CueJph.  Agri- 
culluial  colleges  are  also  maintained  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia, 
md  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  In  most  of  tha  provinces  ate  dairy 
schools  where  practical  frutruction  and  training  are  given. 
Since  the  beginning  of  Ihc  loth  century  agricultural  education 
'         '       iuing  in  Canada  have  been  greatly  stimulated  by 


the  munificence  ^  Sir  William  C.  Macdonald  of  Montreal, 
donation  by  him  ol  tio,aao,  distributed  lo  boys  and  girl*  < 
Canadian  farms  for  priies  in  a  competition  for  the  leledion 
•eed  gr*in,  u  recommended  by  FrofesKir  J.  W.  Robertson,  led 
to  the  Uacdoaald-Robeiuoa  Seed  Craven'  '  *"  ' 


Association,  which,  witli 
agticultur-  ■       ■ 


a  raise  b 


icdlence  the  grain  grown  over  loise  •reas 
of  ibc  Canadian  wheat-fields.  The  Macdonald  Initliute  at 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Ihe  buildings  and  equipment  of  which  Sir 
William  piDvided  at  a  cost  ol  tiSi.soo,  and  the  Uacdonild 
College  at  Sle  Anne  de  Belicvue,  10  m.  west  of  MoniretJ.  have 
been  established  to  promote  the  cause  of  rural  education  iq>o> 
Ihe  lines  cf  nature  study,  with  schocd  gardens,  manual  traiiiint, 
donetiic  scierue.  Sic.,  which  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  en 
nov  being  fotuid  so  eOeclive  in  the  hands  of  properly  trained 
and  enihutissiic  teachers.  The  property  ol  the  Utcdanild 
College  at  Ste  Anne  de  Bellevue  comprises  jSi  acres,  ti  whidl 
;4  acres  are  devoted  to  campus  and  Eeld-research  plots,  looacie* 
to  a  feliu  lukiirt  farm  and  iSj  acres  lo  s  live-stock  and 
grain  faitn.  The  tsUege  includes  a  school  lor  leachcn.  a  Khool 
of  theoretical  and  piactical  agriculture  and  a  tchocJ  of  bousehuld 
science  for  the  training  ot  young  women.  Hie  land,  btiildiDC* 
and  equipment  of  the  college,  which  cost  over  $2,500,000,  iverc 
pictented  fay  Sit  William  Macdonald,  who  in  addition  hai  pro- 
vided for  the  future  maintenance. of  the  work  by  a  trust  lund  of 
over  11,000,000.  lacoonciioBwilh  ibepublicelcmenlaiyachDida 
ihraughout  Canada,  where  the  principles  of  agriculture  an  taught 
to  tome  eitent,  manual  training  centies.  provided  out  of  funds 
supplied  by  the  same  publicipiiited  donor,  ate  now  miintaiDcd 
by  local  and  proviDcial  public  school  authorilies.      <E.  H.  G.) 
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About  a.D.  loee  Leif  Ericsson,  a  Norseman,  led  an  eipedltioa 
ftt>m  Gteenlatid  to  the  ^bores  piobably  of  what  is  now  r»wT*f»t 
bul  (he  first  eSeclive  contact  of  Eunpcans  with  Canada  j^^^i^, 
was  not  until  the  end  of  the  isth  century.  John 
Cabot  is-t-),  sailuig  (torn  Bristol,  reached  the  shores  of  Canada 
in  I40T-  Soon  after  fishermen  from  Eun^  began  lo  go  lit 
conaideTafale  numbers  in  the  Newfoundland  banks,  uihI  in  time 
to  the  coasts  of  the  mainland  of  America.  In  1534  a  French 
eipedilion  under  Jacques  Caitici,  a  leamui  of  Si  Majo,  ocni 
out  by  Francis  I.,  entered  the  Ciilf  of  St  Lawience.  In  the 
loUowing  year  Cariiu  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Ihe  Lachiue 
Rapids,  10  the  spot  where  Montreal  now  sianda.  During  the 
the  fishtiies  and  the  fur  inde  received  some 


At  the  banning  of  the  [7lh  ci 


laken. 


monopolies  and 
In  tfie  next  yea 
in  founding  the 
-that  ol  Port 


!  Hen: 
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tiled  up  the  St  Lawrence  in  i6oj. 
be  w  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  had  a  share 
il  permanent  French  colony  in  North  Aneriu 
jyal,  now  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia.  In  160S 
iiiiement  which  was  named  Quebec  Frona  itefl 
I&j;  Champlain  worked  unceasingly  to  develop 


n  Ihe  St  UwTcnce  t< 


heb^an 

to  his  death  in 

the  interior.     He  passed  southward  fro 

the  beautiful  lake  which  stiU  bears  his  ni 

up  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa,  in  the  dim  hope  of  reaching 

the  sboRS  of  China.     He  reached  Lake  Huron  and  lait  Ontario, 

but  not  Ihe  great  lakea  stretching  still  farther  west. 

The  era  was  that  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-4B),  and 
during  (iiat  great  upheaval  England  was  somctirae*  fighting 
Franco.  Already,  in  1613,  the  EngUsh  from  Virginia  had 
almost  completely  wiped  out  the  Fnach  aeitlement  at  Pott 
Royal,  and  when  in  1629  a  small  Enslish  fleet  anaared  at 
Quebec,  Champlain  was  forced  lo  surrender  Bul  in  i6jj 
Canada  wax  restored  to  France  by  the  IRaly  of  St  Gennain-eo- 
I^ye.  Just  at  (his  Lime  was  formed  under  Ihe  ttegis  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu  (he  "  Company  of  New  Prance,"  known  populariy 
a*  "  The  Compaay  of  One  Hundred  Assodates."  With  tta 
mcmbeis  it  was  granted  Ihe  whole  St  Lawrence  valley;  lor 
fifteen  years  (mm  i4i9  il  was  to  have  (  tsaplcle  BU>i><]|xd)> 
o(  indsj  and  pnducu  Itom  its  tcniloiy  wet*  M  caMt  Fnw« 
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Ine  of  dutjt.  In  telam  the  conpaay  wu  to  take  to  New 
fruicz  jco  coLdbiatfl  a  ytai',  only  French  CAthoJia  might 
go;  and  loi  each  utUeswiit  the.  compaoy  vu  to  pnivide 
tbiee    pciau.       Uatil    i&6j    Ihii  compaay   ttmlnllcd   New 

It  wu  ui  era  ot  mistioiiuy  Kal  in  the  Ra»ui  Cilholic  chureh^ 
and  Cajiada  became  the  favourite  tniuion.  The  Socieiy  o£ 
J«us  »ai  only  ons  o(  leveial  ordea-rtaJiQicaM  (Reiollelit, 
Sulpidans,  Unuliius,  tu;.— uho  worLed  in  New  Fiance.  The 
JetuiU  have  ;iltnu:lcd  chid  Btlention.  not  merely  on  iccounl 
a[  thdl  lUpetioi  lesl  nod  oumtKn,  hut  alu  becaiue  o[  the 
tiafic  fate  of  uoie  of  tbdt  missiouria  in  Canada.    In  the 

Among  the  Huxon  Indians,  ubote  Klllcraeoli  boideicd  on  the 
lake  of  that  name,  they  secured  a  gieal  influence.  Bui  there  wa) 
relenlJeas  war  lietwecn  the  Hunini  and  the  ImQuais  occupying 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Oaistw,  and  when  in  1649  the 
Iroquois  rubed  and  aJmcAt  completely  destroyed  the  Huron^i 
the  Jesiiit  miuianarici  also  Tdl  victims  to  the  miiqucrors' 
rage.  ^liuionaries  to  the  Iroquois  themselves  met  with  a  similu 
fate  and  the  missions  laiJcd.  Commerdal  Lfe  also  languished. 
The  company  pUmoed  by  Richelieu  was  not  a  success.  It  did 
liltletocolonice  New  FraDCX,  andin  1(160,  alter  more  than  ihiily 
years  of  its  monopoly,  iheie  Kcie  not  more  than  louo  Ficnch 
in  the  whole  country.  In  i66j  the  chartei  of  the  company 
wu  revoked.  No  longer  was  a  trading  ouupaoy  to  discharge 
the  duties  ol  a  soveicign.  New  France  now  became  a  royal 
province,  wilh  governor,  intendant.  Ate.,  on  the  model  ol  the 
provinces  of  Fiance. 

In  1664  a  new  "  Compuiy  ol  (he  West  Indies  "  {Cmfat"'' 
del  Indti  Ottidtniaiti)  was  organized  to  conliol  French  trade 
and  colonization  not  only  in  Canada  hut  also  in  West  Africa, 
South " 


is  XIV,  began 


..      .      Ls  established  0 
I  1673  Joliel  and  Jdaiquel 

la  SaUe  was  m 


Euiopcan  populatioa  was  soon  doubl 

to  tike  a  personal  interest  in  tbe  colony,  out  once  mom, 
in  contiaal  with  English  expetience,  the  greiLt  trading  company 
proved  a  failuie  ja  French  hands  as  a  coloniiing  agent,  and  in 
1^74  its  chattel  was  summarily  revo)^  by  Louis  XIV^  Hence- 
forth  in  name,  if  not  in  fact,  monopoly  is  ended  in  Canada. 

fiy  this  time  French  explorers  wera  pre^ng  forward  to 
unravel  the  mystery  of  the  interior.  By  1659  two  Frenchmen, 
Radisson  and  GroseiUer^,  had  penetrated  beyond  the  great 
lakes  to  the  prairie*  ol  the  fai  West;  they  weie  pcobably  the 
t  Europeans  to  see  the  Mississippi.    By   1666  a  French 

n  the  shores  ol  Lake  Supeiioi,  and 

lom  Canada,  leachtd 

iiisiippi.    Five  yean 

naking  his  todsome  way  westward 

fiom  Quebec  to  disoover  the  true  chaiactei  of  the  great  livcr 

of  ihe  natives,  ol  descending  it  to  the  sen.  In  i6ili  be  accom- 
plished his  task,  took  passeasion  of  ibc  valley  o(  the  Mississippi 
in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV.  aiid  called  it  Louisiana.  Tbu> 
from  Canada  as  her  basis  was  Fiance  reaching  out  to  grasp 

There  was  a  keen  rivalry  between  church  and  slate  for 
dominance  in  this  new  emjiitc.  In  1659  arrived  al  Quebec 
■  young  prelate  ot  noble  birth,  Fransois  Xaviet  de  Laval- 
Monlmorcncy,  who  had  come  to  rule  the  church  In  Canada, 
An  ascetic,  who  practised  the  wholei^cleol  medieval  nustciities, 
he  was  determined  that  Canada  should  be  ruled  by  the  church, 
and  he  desired  for  Xcw  France  a  Puritanism  as  strict  as  that 
of  New  England.  His  especial  teal  was  directed  towards  the 
welfare  of  the  Indiana.  These  people  showed,  to  theit  o«n 
ruin,  a  reckless  bking  for  the  brandy  of  the  white  man.  Laval 
insisted  that  the  traders  should  not  supply  brandy  10  the  natives. 
He  declared  excommunicate  any  one  who  did  so  and  for  a 
time  he  Iriumphed.  Uoro  than  once  he  diove  from  Canada 
governors  who  tried  to  thwart  him.  In  i66j  he  was  actually 
invited  to  choose  a  governor  after  his  own  mind  and  did  so, 
but  with  no  cessation  ol  the  old  disputes.    In  1671  Louis  de 


m  Mxeu  to  Lake  Ontario 


It  once;  for,  aftei  a  bitter  struggle,  be  was  recaUed  in  i6St 

Sut  Canada  needed  him.  He  knew  bow  to  contnl  the  fen 

iroquois,  who  bad  cnt  ol 

j>  cheek  them  be  had  built  a  fon  where  a 

if    Kingston.    With   FiDDtenac  (oiie,    these   savages  almost 

itiangled   the  colony.    On  a  stormy  August  night  in  i6Bg 

1500  Iroqnois  burst  in  on  the  village  of  I^chine  near  Mnntreal, 

lutchered  100  of  its  people,  and  carried  off  more  than  loo  to 

M  tortured  to  death  at  their  leisure.    Then  tl^e  strong  man 

Frontcnac  was  recalled  to  face  the  crisis- 


It  was  a  critical  era.    Jame< 

U.  had  fallen  in  England,  and 

William  in  was  organlung  E 

pire  in  America  was 

DOW  taking  shape  and  there. 

ss  in  Europe,  a  deadly    ^3*^ 

sliug^  with   England   was 

inevitable,    Frontenac    B^trnd. 

pbutned  aliacka  upon  New  England  and  enooutBged 

a  ruthles*  border  warfare  thai  involved  many  horrors.    Him, 

in  return,  the  English  attacked 

Sir  William  Phips  sailed  from 

Boston  in  1600,  conquered  Aa 

dia.  now  Nova  Scotia,  and  then 

hazarded  the  greater  task  ol  le. 

ding  a  licet  up  ihe  St  Lawience 

against  Quebec.    On  the   16 

h  ol    October  1696  thirty-Iour 

English  ships,  some  d[  Ibem 

only  fishing  erait,  appeared  ia 

surrcndc.  ol  Ihe  town.    When 

Ftontenac  answered  defiantly 

Phips  attacked  the  place;  hut 

he  was  repulsed  and  in  the  end 

Each  side  had  now  begun 

to  see  that  the  vital  point  was 

omtrol  ol  the   interior,   whi  h  lime  was  to  prove  the  most 

eilensive  leride  area  in  the  w 

orld.    la  Salle's  expedition  bad 

French  u  , 

they  sooo  had  a  bold  plan  to  occupy  it,  Co  dose  in  from  the 
teas  on  the  English  on  the.  Atlantic  coast,  seize  Iheir  coloniei 
and  even  deport  the  colonists.  The  pbn  was  audacious,  for 
the  English  in  America  oulnumbeied  the  French  by  twenty 
to  one.  Bui  their  colonies  were  democndes,  disunited  because 
each  was  purauing  its  own  special  Interesu,  while  the  French 
wcie  united  under  despotic  leadciship,  Froolcoac  attacked 
Ihe  Iroquois  tuercilcs&ly  Ja  1696  and  forced  these  proud  savages 


:  in  1698 


of  Ryswick,  which  brought  a  pauK  in  the  conHicl,  a 
Ftontenac  died. 

After  Frontenac  the  Iroquois,  though  slill  hcstile  to  France, 
ixe  formidable  no  more,  and  Ihe  struggle  for  the  continent  a 
frankly  between  the  English  and  the  French.  The  peace  of 
Ryswick  proved  but  a  truce,  and  when  in  1701,  on  the  death  of 
Ihe  exiled  JajMs  II.,  Louis XIV.  fbuled  Ibedaims  ol  WiUtan  III. 
to  Ihe  Ihione  ol  England  by  proclaiming  as  king  James's  ton, 
renewed  war  was  inevitable.  In  Eun^  it  saw  the  brilliant 
victories  of  Marlborough;  in  America  it  was  less  decisive,  hut 
France  lost  heavily.  Though  Ihe  English,  led  by  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker,  made  in  1711  an  efiort  to  take  Quebec  which  proved 
abortive,  they  sazed  Nova  Scotia;  and  when  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  was  made  in  171],  Fiance  admiltcd  deleat  in  America 
by  yielding  to  Britain  bei  cUim*  to  Hudson  Bay,  Newfouadland 
and  Nova  Scotia.  But  she  sUU  held  the  shoiesof  the  Si  Lawrence, 
and  she  retained.  100.  the  island  of  Cape  Bielon  10  command  its 
moutb.  There  she  built  spcoddy  ihe  loitress  of  Louisbouig,  and 
picpared  once  more  to  challenge  British  supiemacy  in  America. 
.  .    -'     -  ^j^^  looked  to  luluic  greatness,  France 


It  the  a 


Df  Ihein 


_ Lake  Ontario  had 

long  culheiolf  from  the  most  direcl  access  to  the  West,  and  fcW 
the  occupation  of  the  Ohio  valley  leading  to  the  Missi^ppi,  but 
now  liee  from  this  savage  scourge  she  could  go  where  she  would. 
In  1701  she  founded  Detroit,  commanding  Ihe  mule  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Lake  Huron.  Hct  missionaries  and  leaders  weie  alieady 
at  Saull  Sle  Maiie  cnmrnaoding  Ihe  approach  to  Lake  Supeiioi, 
and  at  Michilimairkinac  commanding  thai  to  Lake  Michigan. 
TbeyhadaUapcnolTatcdlowhatisnowthcCaaadian  West,  and 
it  was  a  Ficnch  Canadian,  La  Vjrcndrye,  who,  by  the  route 
leading  past  the  point  wbeie  now  stands  tbe  city  ^  Winnipeg, 
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prexsed  on  Into  (Iw  fat  Wcjl  OnlU  In  174},  fint  KCDHcd  of 
white  men,  be  am*  in  light  ol  the  Rocky  MounUtsi.  In  the 
■oulh  □(  iIk  eontincnl  Fnnce  t]»  crowned  La  5«U«'>'wink  by 
founding  »ily  in  the  iSih  century  New  Orktm  It  Ike  mouth  of 
the  Misststippi.  II  wu  b  (sr  cry  (ivtd  New  OiIh»  to  Quebec.. 
If  France  coutd  Unit  them  by  B  chain  of  «lllei»enu  and  ihut  in 
the  En^Uah  lo  their  narrfiw  ttiip  of  Atlantic  aeaboard  there  wu 
good  promise  thit  Noilb  Anwrici  would  he  hen. 

The  pp:>ject  was  fu-rcaching^  buE  France  could  do  litUe  to 
nuke  it  efieclin.  Loios  XV.  allowed  her  navy  to  decline  and 
hn  people  showed  lillle  indmation  for  emigmtiim  to  the  colonies. 
In  1744»  when  the  wai  oif  the  Austrian  Succession  broke  out,  the 
New  England  colonies  planned  and  in  174s  eflecled  the  capture 
of  Louisbouig,  the  itnnghohj  of  France  in  Cape  Brelon  Island, 
which  oicnaad  their  commerce.  But  to  their  disgust,  wbec  the 
peace  of  Aii-li-Chapelle  was  madf  In  1 74B,  thit  conquest  was 
handed  back  to  France.  She  continued  het  work  of  bufldin*  t 
line  of  f  otU  on  the  greit  lakes— on  the  river  Niagara,  on  the  Ohio. 
OR  the  Misaiuppi;  and  the  English  coloniea,  with  the  enemy 
Ibm  in  their  rear,  pew  ever  mare  rtalive.  In  175]  Virginia 
warned  the  FYench  on  the  Ohio  that  they  were  encroaching  on 
Britl»h  territory.  The  neit  year,  In  ciieuniltances  curioualy 
like  those  which  were  repeated  when  the  French  expedition  under 
Marchand  menaced  Britain  In  Egypt  by  seeling  to  establish  a 
post  on  the  Upper  Nile,  George  Washington,  a  young  Virginian 
oHicer,  wai  aeni  to  drive  the  French  lit>m  thdi  Fort  Duqueme 
on  the  Ohio  river,  where  now  sUnds  Piltibuigh.  The  retult  was 
shaip  fighting  between  English  and  French  in  a  lime  of  nominal 
peace.  In  1755  the  British  took  the  stem  step  of  deporting  the 
Acadian  French  fmm  Nova  Scotia.  Though  this  province  had 
been  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  171]  many  of  the  Acadlans  had 
lefutcd  to  accept  British  sovereignty.     In   1740  the  British 
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Quebec  (luring  the  wln[«r  ol  1T7J-I776;hut  theprodent  leader- 
ship of  Sir  Guy  Carieton,  aflerwaidt  Lord  Dorchester,  aawed 
Quebec  attd  in  1776  the  revfJutionary  army  wirhdre1runxuccc»> 
fitl  front  Canada.  Since  that  time  any  pfospcct  of  Caiiaita'j 
union  to  the  United  Slatci  has  been  very  remote. 

But  the  American  Revolution  profoundly  infiuenced  the  life 
0f  Canada.  The  oounlry  became  the  refuge  of  Ibcnuands  of 
American'  loyalists  who  would  not  detert  Great  Briuin.  To 
Nova  Scoti«.  to  lAat  are  now  New  Bmnswit*  (?.».)  and  Ontario 
().e.)  they  Scd  in  numben  tiot  eaaOy  estimated,  but  probably 
reaching  about  4o,(x».  Until  this  lime  the  present  New  Bnm>- 
wick  and  Ontario  had  contained  few  European  leltlets;  now 
they  developed,  largely  under  the  mfluencr  of  the  loyaliita  of  the 
Revolution.  Thh  meant  that  the  American  type  of  colonial  tile 
would  be  reproduced  in  Can^a;  but  11  meant  also  hitter 
hostility  on  the  part  of  these  colonists  to  the  United  Su tea,  which 
refused  in  any  way  to  compensate  the  loyaiists  for  their  con- 
fiscated property.  Great  Britain  did  something;  the  loyalists 
received  liberal  gianta  of  land  and  caah  compensation  amounting 
to  neariy  £4,000,000. 

A  prevailingly  Frendi  type  of  government  was  tunr  no  longer 
ade<iuite  in  Canada,  and  in  1701  was  paaeit  by  the  British 
pariiament  the  Constitutional  Act,  lepinting  Canada  at  the 
Ottawa  river  into  two  parts,  each  with  its  own  govimraent; 
Lower  Canada,  chiefly  French,  telarolng  the  old  system  oi  laws, 
with  representative  ftuiltutlonj  now  added,  and  Upper  Cauda, 
on  the  purely  British  model.  (For  the  hbtOTy  of  Lower  and 
Upper  Canada,  now  Quebec  atid  Ontario,  the  separate  Irildea 
must  be  consulted.)  Each  piovince  had  special  problems;  the 
French  in  Lower  Canada  aimed  at  securing  political  power  for 
their  own  race,  while  rn  Upper  Canada  there  was  no  race  problem, 
and  the  great  struggle  was  for  independence  of  official  control 


._ _.,  Hnnj,  chiefly    1 

along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  [sec  Nova  ScOTU;  Hisltry).    " 

I7!S  the  Seven  Years'  War  definitely  began.     France  hid 

resources  to  cope  with  those  <A  Britain  in  America,  and  I 

British  command  of  the  sea  proved  decisive.    On  the  i]th  of 

September  1759  Wolfe  won  his  great  victory  before  Quebec,     Britain  and  the  Ui 

which  involved  the  fall  ol  that  place,  and  a  year   later  at     Napoleon'i 

Montreal  the  French  army  in  Canada  aurjendered.     By  the     renewed  opporti. 

peace  ol  Paris,  n^Ji  tbc  i^bole  of  New  France  wis  finally  c(  '   ' 

With  only  about  60,000  French  In  Canada  at  the  time  of 
conquest  it  might  have  seemed  as  If  this  population  would  9 

be  absorbed  by  the  incoming  British-    Some  thought 
JJJJJ       that,  under  a  Prnie?iant  sovereign,  the  Can^" 
■huL  Catholics  would  be  rapidly  converted  to  Pioiestant 

But  the  French  type  proved  stubbornly  persis 
and  to  this  day  dominates  the  older  Canada.     Tbe  first  English 
8  cWcfly  petty  1 


Dubted  whether  at 


ie  It  would  have 


!d  Slates 


Thew 


^  Injlslently,  and  the 


o  lumista  a 


of  a  Chan 


The  result  was 
d  rather  with  the 


(hsi  the  govemii 
leaders  among  the  Frencn. 

After  peace  was  concluded  in  1763,  Canada  was  govctncd 
under  the  authority  ol  a  royal  proclamation,  but  fooner  or  later 
a  conatitution  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  rouDtry  was 
Inevitable.  In  1774  this  was  provided  by  the  (^lebec  Act  passed 
by  the  Imperial  parhament.  Underthis  act  the  western  territory 
which  France  had  claimed,  ntendhig  as  far  as  the  Mississippi 
and  south  to  the  Ohio,  wu  included  with  CUiada  in  what  wis 
called  the  Province  ol  Quebec.  This  vast  territory  wu  to  be 
govemed  despotically  from  Quebec;  the  Roman  Calhrfic  church 
WIS  given  its  old  privileges  m  Canada;  and  the  French  a'vil  law 
wtis  established  peirnanently  side  by  aide  with  the  English 
criminal  law.  The  act  linked  the  land-owning  class  hi  Canada 
and  the  chuicb  by  lies  of  self-interest  10  theBritkh  cause.  The 
kabUanl,  placed  agahi  under  theit  authority,  had  leu  reason  to  be 


I  Canada  to  the  Ame  ,   

id  Canada  became  the  chief  theatre  of  coniiicl,     ITie  struggle 

American  invasion  failed  and  the  treaty  made  at  Ghent  In  1S14 
left  the  previoui  iialus  unaltered. 

In  tSj;  a  few  French  Canadians  in  tower  Canada,  led  by  Louii 
Joseph  Papineau  ({.a,),  took  up  arms  with  the  wild  idea  ol 
ertablishing  a  French  republic  on  the  St  Lawrence,  la  the  same 
year  William  Lyon  Mackentic  («,(,)  ted  a  sindkr  armed  revolt  in 
Upper  Canada  against  the  domination  of  the  ruling  officialdom 
called,  with  little  reason,  the  "  Family  Compact,"  Happening, 
as  these  revolt  s  did,  just  at  the  tioie  ol  Queen  Victoria's  acceaskm, 
they  altncled  wide  attention,  and  in  iSj8  the  eail  of  ^^ 
I>urham(|7,v)waaEenI  to  govern  Ca 
the  aHaIn  of  British  North  America, 
with  large  powera,  he  undertook  in 
reconciliation  to  banish,  without 
rebellion  in  Lower  Canada,  For  ll 
home  and  he  promptly  resigned,  after  spending  only  five  months 
~     ■  ■   Scpirl,  published  in  the  following  year. 
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In  t7ii  began  the  American  Revolotion, 
make  the  revolt  coniinental,  and  invaded  ( 
the  French  would  join  them.    Tltcy  took  M< 


Its  leai 


r>  tried  II 


ioundly  influenced  the  later  history  of  Canada,  He 
recommenoed  the  union  of  the  two  Canadian  ptovinces  at  once, 
the  ultimate  union  of  all  British  NorthAmericaand  the  granting 
to  this  large  state  of  fuU  sdf-gDvemmenl,  The  Frendi  element 
he  thought  a  menace  to  Canada's  future,  and  partly  for  this 
reason  he  desired  all  the  province)  to  unite  u  that  the  Britiih 
element  should  be  dombunt. 

To  carry  out  Lord  Durham's  policy  the  Britith  government 
passed  in  1R40  an  Act  of  Union  Joining  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  sent  nit  as  governor  Charles  Foulelt  Thompson, 
who  was  madi  BuoB  Sydenbsm  and  Tonnti      '    " 


r;i 


T"?(f,rf 


puluuMDt  mch  pnvinca  « 


Union,  limol  ivowcdly  at  checking  theii  iDSvcDCe,  ■nd  the 
taofteU  leU-govrnuont  («  wliich  tlic  "  Refaimen "  in 
Cngliih-ipskina  CaiutU  had  chmoiuwd  n>u  not  yet  conceded 
by  Hat  colonial  office.  But  npidly  i[  bKlEK  obvisui  liiiX 
the  iHovincn  unileil  hvl  becaine  too  iinparunt  id  be  held 
in  lading  ilriafCL  The  issue  vu  fisaUy  uttJed  in  iS^q  when 
the  eul  or  Eljpn  au  govenur  ud  the  Cuudiin  le^ilBlun, 
ultmg  at  Montreal,  paj^ed  by  a  luge  majority  the  Rebellion 
Losaei  Bill,  coeipenuting  citizens,  some  ol  them  French,  ui 
Lower  Canada,  for  losses  incurred  at  the  hands  oE  the  loyal 
party  during  Uie  rebellion  a  decade  cartlar.  ITte  cry  was  easily 
raised  by  the  Ct^itcrvative  minority  that  this  was  to  vote 
reward  lor  rehrilion.  They  appealed  to  London  for  inter- 
ventioo.  The  cnb  in  Monueal  burned  the  parliament  buildings 
and  stoned  Lord  Elgin  himself  because  he  gave  the  royal  assent 
te  Ihe  bilL  He  did  so  in  the  Ita  of  this  fierce  oppaaition,  on 
Ibe  ground  that,  in  Canadian  domcalic  afialri,  the  ^■"■^j*" 

Tbe  union  of  (he  two  provinces  did  nol  work  wdL  Each 
was  jealous  of  the  other  and  deadlocka  frequeatly  occurred. 
Commercially,  alter  1S40,  Canada  waa  proqierous.  In  1854 
Locd  Elgin  negotiated  a  redprodty  treaty  with  the  United 
States  which  gave  Canadian  natural  products  free  entrance 
to  Ibe  American  market  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in 
the  United  Stales  in  iMi  incicased  the  demand  lor  such  products, 
and  Canada  enfoyed  an  extensive  trade  with  her  neighbour. 
Bui,  owing  largely  to  the  unfriendly  attitude  ol  Great  Briuin 
Id  Ihe  northern  side  ivring  the  wac,  the  United  Stitct  caouElled 
Ihe  treaty,  when  its  fint  term  of  tiu  years  ended  in  1S65,  and 
it  Ims  never  been  renewed. 

Under  the  parly  system  in  Canada  cabinets  changed  as 
oFlea  as,  untU  recently,  ihey  did  in  France,  and  the  union  of 
the  two  provinces  did  not  give  political  stability.  The  French 
and  English  were  sufRciently  equal  In  strength  to  make  the 
task  of  government  well  rugh  impoasiblc.  In  1E64  came  the 
opportunity  for  change,  when.  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  were  considering  a  federal  union. 
Canada  auggcsicd  a  wider  plan  Is  include  hciscli  and,  in  October 
ii6t,  a  conference  was  held  at  Quebec  The  confctcoce  out- 
lined a  fdan  of  federation  which  subsequently,  with  slight 
modificaliona,  passed  Ihe  in^ierjal  parliament  aa  "  The  Britudi 
North  America  Act,"  and  on  the  ist  of  July  1867,  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  came  into  eiistencc.  It  waa  bom  during  the  era 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  and  was  planned  to  correct  defects 
which  tinte  had  revealed  in  the  American  federation.  The 
provinoc*  in  Canada  were  conceded  less  power  than  have  the 
Slates  in  Ihe  American  union;  Ihe  federal  govemnent  retaining 
the  residuum  of  power  not  conceded.  (C.M.W.) 

When  federation  waa  accomplished  in  1867  the  I>aminian 
olCanadacompriscdonly  the  four  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Ctat4t  He  Btvnswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Lord  Manck  was 
•Wo  appointed    the   fiisl   govcinoT-gCneiil,    sod    9I    bis 

Jj*"*       request  the  Hon.  John  Al^iandet  Macdonald  under- 


lie form 


inofar 


Under 


ncluding  the  foremost  Liberals 
sciVatives  drawn  from  the  different  . 
jiroclamation  issued  from  V,1nd3or  Castle  by  Queen  Vjc 
the  33nd  of  May  Ihe  new  consdlution  came  into  effec  .  . 
1st  of  July-  Tins  Inrtliday  of  tbe  Dominion  has  been  find 
by  statute  aa  a  public  holiday,  and  is  annually  observed  under 
the  nam*  of  "  Dominion  Day."  Seventy-two  seiuion— hall 
Conservatives  and  half  Liberals — were  appoin  ted ,  and  lieutenant  - 
govcrtioTi   were  narned  for   Ihe  four  provincca.    The  prirne 

ferrcd  on  other  ministers  In  recognition  of  thsr  services, in 
biiDging  aboul  the  union. 


The  fint  gewral  election  for  the  Dominion  1 
was  held  during  the  mcolh  of  August,  and  except  in  the  province 
of  Nova  Scolia  was  favourable  to  Ihe  admmisLration, 
which  entered  upon  its  parliamentary  work  with  a  *~^Mf. 
ma  jorily  of  Ihirly-two,  Tbe  first  session  of  parliament  (hhJik 
waa  opened  on  Ihe  Sth  0!  November,  but  adjourned 
oa  the  list  of  December  till  the  nth  of  March  i863,  chietly 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  members  of  tbe  Dominion  parliament 
were  atiowcd,  in  OnUrio  and  Quebec,  to  hold  seats  in  the  local 
legislature),  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  different  bodies 
to  be  1b  K»ion  timultancously.  It  wu  not  till  i8;j  Uial  aa 
act  was  passed  making  members  of  the  local  legislature*  ineligible 
tor  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Immcdiauly  aflM  Ihe 
completion  of  federation  a  serious  agitaiion  for  repeal  of  ihc 
union  arose  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  bad  been  brought  into  the 
federal  system  by  a  vote  of  the  eaisting  legislature,  without 
any  direct  preliminary  appeal  to  the  people.  Hr^ded  by  Joseph 
Howe  iq.t.).  the  advocates  of  repeal  swept  Ihe  province  at  the 
Dominion  election.  Out  of  ip  members  then  elected  iS  were 
pledged  to  repeal,  Dr  Tupper,  tho  minister  re^ronsiblc  for 
carrying  the  Act  of  Union,  alone  among  Ihc  siqiportcni  of 
federation  securing  a  seaL  The  local  assembly,  in  which  J4 
out  of  jg  members  were  committed  to  repeal,  passed  an  address 
to  Her  Majesty  praying  her  not  to  "  reduce  this  free,  happy 
and  hithcrlo  BdX-govemed  province  to  the  degraded  a 
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throne.    Howe  enlistoi 
members  of  pariiamc 
'  d  the  duke  of 


I  How 


with  a 


lay  the  petition  al 
B  support  of  John  Bright  and  other 
'  apeiiat  govcrrunent   was 


informed  the  governor-general  in  a  despatch  thai  cc 
nol  be  given  for  the  withdrawal  of  Nova  Scotia  from  Ihe 
Dominion.  Meanwhile  Howe,  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  eSectir«  lepaialion,  and  fearing  disloyal  tendencies  which 
had  manifested  themselves  in  some  of  its  advocates,  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Dr  Tuppcr  in  London,  and  later  with 
the  Dominion  government,  for  better  financial  terms  than  those 
originally  arranged  for  Nova  Scolia  in  the  federal  system. 
The  estimated  amount  of  provincial  debt  assumed  by  the  gcucrat 
government  was  increased  by  (1.186,756.  and  a  qKcial  annual 
subsidy  of  $81,69%  was  granted  for  a  period  of  ten  yean.  These 
terms  having  been  agreed  to,  Home,  as  a  pledge  of  his  approval 
and  support,  accqited  a  seat  as  secretary  of  stale  in  the  Doreinion 
cabinet  By  Inking  Ihis  course  he  sacrificed  much  of  his  remark- 
able popularity  in  his  native  province,  but  confinaed  the  work 
of  consolidating  Ihe  DominioiL  It  was  many  years  before 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  aroused  by  the  repeal  agitation  entirely 
subsided  in  Nova  Scotia. 

A  gloom  was  cast  over  the  first  partlamenl  of  the  Dominion 
by  the  asMssinalion  in  1S6S  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  figures 
in  the  politics  of  the  lime,  D'Arcy  IklcGee  (q.i).  His  muntcret, 
a  Fenian  acting  imiler  llw  instructions  of  the  secret  sodety  to 
which  he  belonged,  was  discovered,  and  executed  in  JS69, 

The  reorganization  of  the  various  departoients  of  state, 
in  view  of  the  wider  intcccsis  with  which  tbey  bad  lo  deal, 
occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Erst  parliamcnl  of  the 
Dominion.  In  1S67  Ihc  postal  rates  were  rcduoxl  and  unified. 
In  1S68  a  militia  system  for  the  whole  Dominion  was  organized. 
tbe  tariff  altered  and  syslcmaiizcd.  and  a  Civil  Service  Act 
passed.  The  banking  system  of  Ihe  country  was  put  on  a  sound 
fooling  by  a  series  of  acts  culminating  in  1S71,  and  in  the  tame 
year  a  uniform  system  of  decimal  currency  was  established  for 
the  whole  Dominion.  While  the  new  machinery  of  stale  was 
thus  bang  pul  in  operation  other  large  questions  prescnicd 
themsdvn. 

Tbe  construction  of  Ihe  Inter-Colonial  railway  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  provinces  oa  the  seaboard  and  those  along 
the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  was  a  part  _ 

of  the  fedcratioD  compact,  a  clause  of  the  British  rJiiV^ 
North  America  Act  providing  thai  it  should  be  begun  nMwa^ 
within  sis  monlhs  after  the  dale  of  union.  '~ 
guarantee  of  Ihe  imperial  g( 


"(''n^vsir"" 
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of  the  neCBiary  capitil,  bul  u  iWs  iras  coupW  wilh  ■  vo[» 
in  the  dcci^on  of  the  nule.  it  compHcalcd  the  hurt  qunilon, 
about  which  a  keen  ronlst  tmx.  Ths  mosi  dinci  and  thcnfore 
comiDCRiiUy  mosl  prominne  line  of  constmctign  paucd  near 
Ok  boundary  oi  ihe  United  Stales.  Kccent  IcicUoD  vith  that 
couQlry  made  thii  loiite  objected  to  by  (he  imperial  and  many 
Canadian  aDthoritiex.  Ullimatel/  Ihe  longer,  mon  npcnjiirc, 
but  moro  Isolated  route  ahing  the  ihores  of  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawicnn  wu  adopted.  Tlie  wosk  was  taken  In  hand  al  once, 
and  pressed  steadily  forward  to  completion.  It  has  since  been 
supplemented  by  other  h'nea  built  for  more  distinctly  com- 
mcicial  ends.  Though  not  for  many  years  a  financial  success, 
the  Inter-Cidanuil  rallwiy,  which  was  opened  in  1E7S,  has 
in  a  marked  way  iulfiUcd  its  object  by  blndine  toiiether  sadally 
and  industrially  vndcly  separated  portEons  of  the  Dominion. 
Within  a  month  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  parjlamenl  of  the 

„,f,^^,  country  WM  brought  forward  by  Ihe  Hon.  W-McDougalt 
t^  Cmm*  In  a  scncs  of  molutiona  which  were  adopted,  and  on 
PMnr  which  was  based  an  address  to  the  queen  pfaying  that 

"^SL  Her  Majesty  would  unite  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North- 
^^  West  Ttrritorics  10  Canada.  A  ddcgaiion  consisting 
of  Sir  G.  E.  Carticr  and  the  Hon.  W,  McDougall  was  bi  1S68  sent 
to  England  to  negotiate  with  the  Hi 
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nl  of  £joo,ooo,  the  rights  and  interests 
srth.west  guaranteed  by  its  charter,  with  the  aceptloD 
iTvation  of  one-twentieth  part  ol  the  fertile  belt,  and 
ires  of  land  adjacent  to  the  trading  posts  of  the  company, 
purposes  of  this  agreement  ttie  "  fertile  bdt  "  was  to  bo 
as  follows:— "On  the  south  by  the  U.S.  boundary, 
'  e  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  north  by    ' 


northern  branch  of  tl 
Lake  Winnipeg,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  t! 
fng  them.**  Ail  act  authorizing  the  change  of  control  was  pass 
by  the  imperial  parfiantLTnt  in  July  tA6S;  the  arrangement  ma 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  wis  accepted  by  the  Canadi 
patliamCTiI  in  June  T36q^  and  the  deed  of  surrender  from  t 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  Her  Majesty  is  dated  November  19 
xtfx).  In  anticipation  of  the  formal  transfer  to  the  Domini 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Canadian  parliament  in  the  same  mon 
providing  for  the  temporary  govcmraenl  of  Rupert's  Land  a 
the  North- West  Territories.  On  the  iSth  of  September  the  H< 
W.  McDougall  was  appointed  the  first  governor,  and  left  al  or 


.1  by 


understood  that  the  formal  change  of  possession  would  take  pbcc. 

Meanwhile  a  serious  condition  of  affairs  was  developng  (n  the 

Red  rivet  settlement,  Ihe  most  considcraMe  Centre  of  population 

in  the  newly  acquired  Icnitory.  The  half-breeds 
wajfiiin      regarded  with  suspicion  a  tmnsfcT  of  control  conccTTiTng 

which  they  had  not  been  consulted.  They  rc:,entcd  the 
presence  of  the  Cajudian  survcyois  scut  to  lay  out  roads 
and  lownshipj,  and  the  tactless  way  in  which  some  of  these 
did  Iheit  work  increased  the  suspicion  that  long^stablished 
righls  to  the  soil  would  not  be  respected.  A  population  largely 
Roman  Catholic  in  cited,  and  partly  French  in  origin  and 
language,  (cared  that  an  influx  of  new  settlers  would  overthrow 
cherished  traditions.  Some  were  ofiaid  of  increased  taxation. 
A  group  of  immigrants  from  Ihe  United  States  fomented  disturb- 
ance in  the  hope  that  il  would  lead  to  annexation.  Louis  RicI, 
a  fanatical  half-breed,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
menu  His  foDowers  established  what  they  called  a  "  pr^aional 
govetnmenl  "  of  which  he  was  chosen  president,  and  when  the 
newly  appdnled  governor  reached  the  boundary  line  he  was 
vented  from  entering  the  territory.    Several 


settlers 


rested  and 


.ayoungm 


the  4th  of  March  1870,  shot  in  cold  blood  under  the  walla  of  Fort 
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Garry.    TUs  crime  aroused  Intmse  ncttenwnt  throoghont  the 
country,  end  the  Oiangs  body,  parllculsriy,  (0  whldi  Scott     < 
belonged,  demanded  the  Immediate  punishment  of  his  taurdercr 
and  the  suppnssion  of  the  rebelligu.     An  anoed  foict,  composed 
partly  of  British  regulars  and  partly  of  Canadian  volunteers, 
was  made  ready  and  placed  under  the  command  ot  Colond 
Garnet  Wolseley,  afterwards  Lord  Wolsetey.    As  ■  militmry 
force  could  not  pass  through  the  United  States,  the  eipeditioti 
was  compelled  to  take  the  route  up  Lake  Superior,  and  from  the 
head  of  that  lake  through  ;oa  m.  of  unbroken  and  diBicult 
wildeniess.    In  August  1B70,  the  force  reached  Fort  Garry, 
to  find  the  rebeb  scattered  and  then-  leader,  Riel,  a  fugitive  in 
the  neighbouring  states.     Meanwhile,  during  the  progress  or  the 
expedition,  an  act  had  been  passed  creating  Manitoba  a  province,    f 
with  fuU  powers  of  self-government,  and  the  arrival  of   the   f. 
military  was  ctowiy  followed  by  that  of  the  first  governor,     - 
Mr  (later  Sir)  Adanu  G.  Archibald,  who  succeeded  in  orgaJiia- 
fng  the  administration  on  a  satisfactory  basis.    Fort  Gany  i* 
became  Winnipre,  and  there  were  soon  indicitloni  that   it  1 
was  destined  to  be  a  great  city,  and  the  commcrefal  door- 
way to  the  vast  pniries  that  lay  beyond.    Meanwhile,    tin 
adequate  means  of  ttansportation  were  provided,  it  was  seen 
that  city  and  prairie  alike  must  wail  for  any  iKgc  inflow  of 
population. 

Pnvision  was  made  In  the  British  North   America  Act  ic 
recdve  new  provinces  into  the  Dominion.    Manitoba  was  the 

which  had  hitherto  held  aloof,  determined,  under  the  m^rimaa 
perstia^oil  of  a  sympathetic  governor,  Mr  (later  Sir} 
Antony  Musgrave,  10  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  Daminitm 
Popular  feeling  in  British  Columlna  itself  was  not  sttottgly  in 
favour  of  union,  and  the  terms  under  which  the  now  provincf 
was  tobercccived  were  the  subject  of  much  negotiation  with  the 
provincial  authorities,  and  were  keenly  debated  in  pariiameni 
before  the  bill  in  which  they  wcte  embodied  was  fin^y  carried. 
Tlie  clause  on  which  thcn^  was  the  widest  divergence  of  opinion 
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part  of  the  Domin 
ipleted  within  ten  yc 
10  a  provrace  wnicn  at  me  time  contained  a  population  ol  c 
36,000,  and  but  half  of  ^is  white,  the  inducement  thus  held 
was  immense.  'Hie  Opposition  in  pariiimcnl  chimed  that 
contract  was  one  impossible  for  the  Dominion  to  lullU.  The 
government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  felt,  however,  that  the 
future  of  the  Dominion  depended  upon  linking  together  thff 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  in  view  of  the  vast  unoccupied 
spaces  lying  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
open  to  immigration  (mm  the  United  States,  their  audacity  in 
undertaking  the  wort;  was  doubtless  justified.  The  ronstmction 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  thus  inaugurated,  became  for 
several  years  the  chief  subject  of  political  conienrion  between 
opposing  parties. 

Anticipating  the  order  of  chronology  slightly.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  in  1B73  Prince  Edwaid  Isbnd  (j.t.),  which  [ 
had  In  iSSj  decisively  rejected  proposals  of  the  IJuebec  conference 
and  had  in  the  following  year  repealed  its  rejection  of  federarion 
by  a  resolution  of  the  legislature  aflirming  that  no  terms  Canada  , 
could  oflcr  wimld  be  acceptable,  now  decided  to  throw  in  Its  lot 
with  the  Dominion.  The  island  had  become  involved  In  heavy 
railway  expenditure,  and  financial  necessities  led  the  elcctorsito 
take  a  broader  view  of  the  question.  In  the  end  the  federal 
government  as^omed  the  railway  debt,  arrangements  were 
made  for  cxiinguishing  certain  proprietaty  rights  which  had 
long  been  a  source  of  discontent,  and  on  the  ist  of  July  1873 
the  Dominion  was  rounded  ofl  by  the  accession  of  the  new 

Finally  hi  1S78,  in  onJer  to  remove  all  doubts  about  un- 
occupied territory,  an  imperial  order  in  councQ  was  passed 
in  response  to  an  address  ot  the  Canadian  pariiameni,  annex- 
ing to  the  Dominion  all  British  possesions  in  North  America, 
except  Newfoundland.  That  small  colony,  which  had  been  re- 
presented at  the  Quebec  conference,  also  rejected  the  propoub 
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n  qijte  of  mioyi  tSorti  ta  >inii|e  otSitMic- 
u  (teidily  bdd  ilMf ,  and  n  ku  piond  dw  only 
otatade  to  the  oNDpltH  poUtiol  unifiatlaa  of  Britbti  North 

A  lignil  piDDE  wu  1000  (nnddKd  el  tho  new  iWBding  In 
the  empiic  whidi  [olcnlioD  had  ^vca  to  the  Cutidiaik  pravincct. 


n  Union 

""'  «otli  tbc  South  iit  thi  Mrugsli  the  virtoilom  North 
look  ite|i*  to  nbnititD  bi  1866  the  ndprodly  tmty  of 
liu,  vbich  hid  confcmd  ludi  g«t  idvantagti  on  both 
nuntna.  It  fDUand  that  the  dlimu  oi  the  Uniled  Siatn 
IbM  the  ii|M  viiicli  Ibcy  bad  nccived  under  the  tieity  to 
di«t  in  the  fiherio  oi  Caisda.  Amoticu>  fi^hermetii  how- 
ever, diawed  ID  little  mdinatioii,  to  g)ve  up  vhM  they  bul 
enjavcd  w  Iob(,  that  h  iru  found  noceiury  to  take  vigorau* 
M^  to  ptoteet  Cmaditn  filling  rights,  and  Irequent  aoset 
at  tiktioa  centequutitlf  arose.  Qurini  the  piofreu  at  ihe 
Civil  Wai  ADMrias  focUng  had  been  peUly  eisqiented  by 
the  I  aim  inflkted  on  cmnnMice  by  t^  ciuitcr  "Alabsnut," 
■hieb,  it  iva*  daiimd,  wa>  aUoiied  to  leave  ■  British  port  ia 
violation  ol  iniemuloiul  law.  Cki  the  othei  band,  Cinaditn 
leding  had  bees  equally  en^iemted  by  the  Fenian  laids, 
orpniaed  on  American  aoil,  wbidi  had  coat  Canada  much 
expenditure  of  suney  and  ume  km  of  lile.  In  addition  to 
these  cauiei  ol  di3iience  there  was  an  UBUllled  boundary 
di^Hite  in  British  ColBmbia,  and  questions  atiout  the  tiavipiion 
of  riven  cmunon  to  the  United  Slates  and  Canada.  In  iS6g 
the  fovenunent  of  Canada  sent  a  deputaiioit  (o  En^lajid  to 
pma  ipon  the  imperial  jovEmment  the  neceuity  of  asMiIisg 
Canada'!  poiition  in  Rfud  to  the  fisheries,  and  the  desirability 
ol  Kttliiig  other  quettioni  in  dispute  with  the  republic  The 
outODOMof  this  application  wa<  tbc  appnintmeat  of  a  coauniauon 
to  ooniidei  and  if  possible  Ktlle  outitanding  diSeieiuxs  bclwcen 
the  tbiee  oouotriea.  The  prime  minister  of  Ihe  Dominion. 
Sir  John  Haodonald,  was  aaked  to  act  as  one  ol  the  Imperial 

tbc  first  time  that  a  tobiust  had  been  (ailed  upon  to  assist 
in  Ihe  witlemeat  of  ialeioaliona]  disputes.  The  commisioo 
aiaenbled  at  the  American  o^ilal  in  February  1871, 
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vcral  weeks  Hgned  « 


IS  the  treaty  of  Waabiugtoi 
treaty  the  "Alabama"  claims  and  the  San  Juan  boundary 
vere  idened  to  arbitration;  Che  free  navigation  of  the  St 
Lawrence  waa  granted  to  the  United  5ut«  in  ictum  for  the 
flee  use  g<  l^ke  Michigan  and  certain  AUikan  livers;  and 
it  was  settled  that  a  further  conunission  should  decide  the 
eicess  of  value  of  the  Canadian  hsheiics  thrown  open  to  the 
United  States  over  and  above  the  rodprocol  concessions  roide 
to  Caoida,  Uuth  to  tlie  annoyance  of  the  people  of  tho 
Dominioo  the  ckims  for  the  Fenian  raids  were  withdrawn 
at  the  request  of  the  British  govcinmenl,  which  undertook  to 
nake  good  to  Canada  any  losses  she  bad  sufiered.  To  some  ol 
these  tenna  Ihe  lepltientative  of  Canada  made  a  strenuous 
oppoiition,  and  In  finally  signing  tho  treaty  stated  that  he 
did  10  cUedy  for  imp«ial  uitercsts,  although  in  these  he 
believed  Canadian  inteicsts  to  be  iavolvtd.  The  dausca  relatuig 
to  the  Ssbeiia  and  the  San  Juan  boundaiy  were  reserved  foi 
the  approval  of  the  Canadian  parliament,  which,  in  spite  ol 
much  violent  oppoaitioa,  ratified  them  by  a  Urge  majority. 
Under  the  "  Alabama "  aibitialion  Great  Britain  paid  to 
tbe  Uiut«l  States  danugei  to  the  amount  of  (ij,SKi,ooa, 
while  the  German  Empeioi  decided  the  San  Juan  boundaiy 
in  favour  of  tbe  United  Sutes.  Tbe  Fisheiy  Commistion,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  sat  in  Ualifai,  awarded  Canada  ts,5eopao 
a>  tbe  excess  value  of  its  fisheries  foe  toelve  years,  and  alter 
tunch  bcaitatioiL  this  sum  was  paid  by  the  United  States  into 
the  Canadian  treasury.  An  imperiai  guarantee  of  a  loan  for 
the  construction  of  railways  was  the  only  compensation  Canada 
■cceived  lor  tbc  Fenian  raid*. 
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The  acemd  geoen)  election  for  the  Dommon 
in  1871.  It  was  marked  by  the  complete 
Unionist  party  in  Nova  Scotia,  only  one  member  of  awtbm 
wU^  secured  his  ekction,  thus  exactly  (evening  the  fmt*€ 
vgte«frS67.  While  Sir  John  Hacdonald'a  adminis-  '■'^^ 
tration  was  suppoctod  in  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  weakened  *"""■ 
in  Ontario  on  accouot  of  the  demency  shown  to  Kiel,  and  in 
Quebec  by  the  refusal  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  to  all  who  had 
taka  part  in  the  rebellion.  Two  hnportant  memben  of  the 
cabinet,  Sir  G.  Caititr  and  Sir  P.  Hincks,  weig  deleatcd. 
Opposition  to  the  WaaUngton  titmly  and  dread  of  the  bold 
Kdlway  policy  ol  the  gnvemnient  also  oontribuled  to  weaken 
its  position.  But  a  gaver  blow,  ending  in  the  complete  over- 
ihfow  of  the  adminiiuaiioa,  wu  soon  to  fall  as  the  letult  of 
the  election.  In  1873  two  companies  had  been  formed  and 
recxived  chatters  to  build  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  of  Montreal  was  at  tbe  head  of  the  one,  and  the 
flan.  Dandd  Marphersoa  of  Toiooto  was  president  of  the  otherL 
The  govemnent  endeavoured  to  brins  about  an  amalgamatioa 
ol  these  tivsl  companies,  believing' that  the  united  ener^ 
and  fioaadal  ability  of  the  wliole  country  were  requited  for 
so  vast  an  undertaking.  While  negotiationa  IB  this  end  were 
still  proceeding  the  election  of  )i]i  came  on  with  tbe  result 
already  mentioned.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
a  Liberal  member  of  the  House,  Mr  L.  S.  Huntingdon,  formally 
charged  certain  memben  of  the  catnnet  with  having  tecdved 
large  sums  of  money,  tbr  use  in  the  election,  from  Sir  Hugh  Allan, 
on  condition,  aa  it  was  daimed,  that  the  Canadian  Pacibc 
contract  should  be  given  to  the  new  company,  of  which  he 
became  the  head  on  the  failure  oi  the  plan  for  amalganutioL 
Thoe  charsee  were  itrvealigatcd  by  a  loyal  aunmiEaion,  whidi 
waa  appointed  after  it  had  been  decided  that  the  parliamentaiy 
commiltfe  nanied  for  thai  purpose  <ould  nol  legally  take 
evidence  under  oath.  Parliament  met  iaOcfober  1873,  tocecdve 
tbe  lepon  of  the  commisaion.  Whik  memberaof  the  government 
were  exonenled  by  tho  report  from  the  charge  of  penonal 
coiTuption,  the  payment  of  large  sums  of  monBy  by  Sir  tlugb 
Allan  was  fully  established,  and  public  feeling  on  Che  matter 
was  so  strong  that  Sir  J.  Macdonald,  while  asserting  bis  own 
innocence,  felt  compelled  to  reaign  without  waiting  for  the 
vote  of  parliament.  Lard  Dufferin,  who  bad  succeeded  Lord 
Liigac  at  governor-general  in  1871,  at  once  sent  lot  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr  Alexander  Mackenzie  (f.r), 
who  succeeded  in  forming  a  Liberal  adminis(ratk>n  which, 
on  appealing  to  lie  cooidtuendcs,  was  supported  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  and  hehJ  power  for  the  five  following  yean. 

On  the  accession  to  power  ol  tbe  Liberal  party,  a  new  policy 
was  adopted  for  the  conslruciion  of  the  Itans-contuiental 
railway.  It  was  proposed  to  lessen  the  cost  of  conatniction  by 
utiliring  the  water  sttctches  along  the  route,  while,  on  thegromid 
that  the  contract  made  was  impossible  of  fuUUment,  the  period 
of  coDzpletion  was  postponed  indefinitdy.  Meanwhile  the 
surveys  and  construction  were  carried  foTK'ard  not  by  a  company. 
Lent  woric     Under  this  arrangement  BiiEish 
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it  bad  been 
if  Ihe  goverm 


e  Dominion 


!fc^a)  Edgar,™  .  .    , 

new  agreement,  failed  to  accomplish  hia  ob>cct,  and  all  Ihe 
influence  ol  the  govemor-general,  Lord  Di^erin,  who  paid 
a  visit  at  this  tune  to  the  Pacific  caaat,  was  required  to  quiet 
the  public  eidteOKnt,  which  bad  abown  ilaell  in  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  legislaliue  for  separation  from  the  Dominiol 
unless  the  termi  of  uiuan  were  fuMled. 

policy  destbied  to  aSect  profoundly  tbe  future 
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of  burning  political 
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the  UDJled  StEtci,  nndnly  dndoped  by  u  oliaiM  : 
of  pIotoctioiiT  aou^ht  in  Canada  a  EUughtcr  nurlut  fo 
tuipiui  productB,  to  Ibc  dcthmeni  «jr  dntmctioc  o[  Ck 
iDduitrics.  Meaaolule  the  republic,  vhidi  had  lor 
yean  dnined  CaiuuU  of  hutulreib  of  thouiandl  ol  allii 
voik  iti  lactonei,  tteclily  declined  to  comidei 
tor  improving  trade  leUtioni  between  lite  two  cnuotciei.  In 
thcK  ciicunulanas  Sic  J.  Uudoaild  hroughl  foi-nrd  a  pioponl 
to  adopt  what  was  oUled  a  "utinnal  polky,"  oc,  id  othei 
nidi,  a  lyatem  of  pioteeliaa  for  CanidiaD  indiuliici.     Mi 

towacda  fi«  trade,  piDwd  theii  political  fntuncs  to  the  main- 
tenance ol  a  tariH  lot  tevioue  only.  Aflei  aome  yeaij  of  itrte 
dbcusiioD  in  puliunent  and  iluvughouc  the  couatiy  the  queatloii 
wai  broughl  to  aa  isue  in  1S7S,  when,  with  a  laigi  majority 
el  lollowtn  pledged  to  cury  out  protec^on,  Sii  John  Hicdonald 
was  Rilored  to  powet.  The  new  lyitem  wai  laid  before  pariii- 
ment  in  1879  by  the  finanf*  minlMet,  Sit  Leonan)  Tiltey; 
and  the  tarifi  then  igiccd  upon,  although  it  nceiVHl  coniidnnble 
modihcadon  from  time  to  time,  fcmained,  undei  both  Con- 
acrvatlva  and  Lfbenl  adminiitntiona.  tbi  baiii  of  Canadian 
finance,  and,  ai  f.n.rfhM  gBoeaSiy  bcUeVBd,  Ihf  bulaiil  of 
their  induiUy.  It  had  ilmM  ImmMliataly  the  eHect  of  leaening 
the  tiodua  of  aitkana  to  tha  Untied  Slats,  and  of  Improving 
tha  TevcDue  and  lo  nttoring  the  national  cndlt. 

In  October  1B7B  Lord  DuSetln'*  lana  of  office  eiplced,  and 
hb  plaOB  aa  govanoi-gSDtnl  wia  takai  by  the  maniaeu  «<  LoTne, 
wboiB  wdcnw  to  tha  Dominioa  waa  ueentiiated  by  the  fact 
that  he  waa  ihs  aonJoJaw  ol  the  queen,  and  that  hit  idcenyalty 
tniihand  by  the  princcB  Louse.  IheikctkHiof  i87SmaTlit<l 
the  begliuiingotaloag period  of  ConaBVatlvenk — thepiemier- 

bf«k  imtil  hi*  death  in  i8i)i,  while  hit  patty  lOBained  in  powet 
tin  1S9A.  Thii  long4*ntinuKl  CoiBHVative  aupnmacy  wai 
anMKBtly  due  to  the  polity  of  bold  and  lapH  developnent 
which  it  had  adapted,  and  which  appealed  to  a  yomg  and 
ambitioui  oountry  more  atron^y  than  the  more  cauHoui  pro- 
poaab  ol  the  Libeial  Icadeis.  As  soon  aa  the  government  had 
redeemed  ita  pledge  (0  establish  a  syiteio  of  protection  a  vignnHb 

Oamtliht  with  a  new  company  to  compkte  the  Canadian  Pacific 
b»«u  milway  within  ten  yean,  on  condition  ol  receiving  a 
2U*  pant  of  |j5,ooo,ooo  and  is,«»:««  «c™  of  land, 
together  with  thoie  parts  of  the  line  already  finished 
under  government  direction.  Alter  drra  debate  in  parliament 
Chae  terms  were  intilied  hi  the  icssiafi  of  lESi.  llie  finandat 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  couipatiy  in  caliying  out  their 
gigantic  task  were  very  gteal,  and  In  1M4  they  were  compelled 

10  obtain  from  the  Dominion  govehunent  a  loan  of  t'ofioo.aoa 
•called  on  the  company's  prvpecty.  This  ban  was  i^«ld  W 
1SS7.  Meanwhile  the  work  wu  carried  forward  with  to  muui 
energy  that,  five  yeart  before  the  stipuEatcd  period  of  completion, 
on  the  7th  of  November  iB36,  the  last  spike  was  driven  by  Mr 
Donald  A.  Smith  (Lotd  Etnthcona),  whose  fortune  had  been 
largely  pledged  to  the  undertaking,  along  with  those  of  other 
prominent  Canadian  bustneas  men,  espedally  Mr  George  Stephen 
(Lord  Mountstephen),  Ur  Duncan  Mclntyre,  and  Mr  R,  B, 
Angus.  Under  the  energetic  management  of  Mr  (later  Sir) 
W.  C.  Van  Home,  who  was  appointed  president  of  the  corapany 
in  iSSS,  ihe  new  tailway  toon  became  the  mo»l  ptominent 
[eituie  in  the  devriopment  of  the  country;  lines  -at  ttauiuhipt 
were  ntsbUsbed  on  the  great  lakes  and  the  Fsdfie;  a  stieam  of 
tminigratlon  begm  to  Bow  ftito  the  prairie  icgfon;  and  the 
iocieaslag  ptotpctity  of  the  raQway  haid  •  poiKifnl  biSucuce  in 
fmptoving  the  publk  erediL 

Even  before  the  Canjtdian  FadSc  railway  was  fnlly  comi^cted, 

11  proved  of  great  service  in  a  national  emergency  which  suddenly 
hiue  in  the  norili-west.  ViOx  the  organliation  of  Manitoba 
mi  tbe<q>enlag  of  hnproved  communication  immigrants  bepn 
to  move  rapidly  westward,  and  government  surveyora  were  soon 
busy  laying  oS  lands  in  the  Saskatchewan  valley.  The  numben 
ol.  the  half-breed  tetileii  of  this  dktria  had  been  fnciessed  by 


the  mi([tatkili  ot  many  o 
uprisintatPonCaity.    1 

ol  the  buSaki,  on  which  they  chiefly  depended  for  food,  mm^k. 
with  aone  real  grievances  nd  olben  iauglBary,  Ihe 
discontented  populttioo  MUt  fot  Rlel,  who  had  been  living. 
siace  kit  Sight  from  Fott  Gtny,  b  tke  United  States.  He 
mimed  to  put  hlaiKlf  at  the  bead  ol  1  ■eeoad  i^Kllion.  At 
first  he  teencd  iacHned  to  act  with  modetatlom  and  on  fines  of 
conttitatlonil  tglution,  but  soon,  canied  away  by  laiuticism, 
ambition  and  vanity,  be  tiimcd  to  armed  organisation  against 
the  government.  To  haU-brecdnbdliun  waa  added  tbelmmiut 
dungec  ol  an  Indian  uprising,  to  which  Rlel  looked  for  nqipim. 
Tlie  authorities  at  Ottawa  were  at  first  carekts  cr  sceptVol  in 
regard  to  the  d^mgei,  the  reality  of  which  was  onfy  btou^l  hooie 
lo  them  when  a  body  of  mounted  p^ce,  advanchig  to  regalD  ft 
small  postal  Duck  l.Ake,Df  which  the  lebels  had  taken  pota^aioo, 
was  attacked  and  twelve  of  their  number  killed.  ViduMcert 
and  militia  were  at  oace  called  out  In  aH  the  aid  iBt>vlDcei  of 
Canada,  and  wtn  qulcUy  conveytd  by  the  newly  cntttncted 
lineof  nthray  to  tha  nei^bouibood  of  the  pdM  (4  dMurbaiuB. 
Ma|or-genenl  HhtdletMi,  of  the  Inperiil  anny,  who  was  then  in 
commud  ol  the  Cuiadian  mlUtlt,  led  the  eipeditlBB.  Seveiml 
minor  cngsgeineBti  with  luIf-bKedi  at  Indians  preceded  Ihe 
final  lUug^at  Bntodte,  where  C«btkl  Dnmomt,  lUd'a  mUtary 
lieutenant,  had  skOtuUy  cntieacbed  Ut  fotoc*.  Afiei  a  cautious 
advance  the  eageinest  of  the  troopt  finally  overcame  the  hesita- 
tion of  the  comraandeT  In  eqndng  Ut  men,  Ihe  rifle  pits  weie 
canied  with  a  lush,  end  the  rrtidUaa  ciudied  at  s  single  slmkn. 
Dumont  succeeded  in  escaping  acnwa  the  United  States  boundaiy ; 
Riel  waa  captured,  impiitcsed,  and  la  due  ooune  tried  fat 


isted  about  three  months,  had  coat  the 
UeIives,aiulInmoneyBboiRfiveniIKow<4doIlan.    Ctear 

lOth  ol  November  1SS5,  provoked  a  violent  poUtical  stun  which 
■t  one  time  threatened  to  overtbrov  the  Conservative  govem- 
ment.  The  balanfv  of  power  between  paitits  In  parliament  was 
held  by  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  then  lacsal  and  leljgioiis 
feeling  evoked  no  slight  sympathy  foi  RieL  Btit  whQe  a  secticHi 
of  Quebec  was  eager  to  secure  the  rebd's  paidon,  fhitario  was 
equally  bent  an  the  execution  of  (uttice,  so  that  in  the  final  vote 
on  the  question  in  p2.r1iament  the  defection  of  French  Conserva^ 
fives  waa  compensated  foi  by  the  support  of  Ontario  liberals. 
In  the  end  35  out  of  5j  French  mend>ers  voted  In  justification 
al  Kiel's  punLhmenl.  With  him  were  executed  seversl  Indian 
chiefs  who  bad  been  concerned  in  a  massacre  of  whiles.  Painful 
as  were  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  rebdlian,  it  fa 
certain  that  the  united  action  of  the  difterml  provinces  in 
suppressing  it  tetukd  to  consi^date  Canadian  sentiment,  and 
the  short  militaTy  campaign  had  the  eSect  of  filing  public 
attention  upon  the  immense  fertile  territory  then  bchig  opened 
up. 

IV  general  election  of  1BS3  turned  chiefly  upon  endonement 
of  the  national  policy  of  protection;  in  that  of  1SS7  (he  decton] 
test  was  again  applied  to  (he  same  issue,  while  Sir  John  n^^^^ 
Macdonald  also  asked  for  approval  ol  the  government 'a  ai^« 
action  in  exacting  from  Rlel  the  full  penalty  ol  bis  *«> 
guilt.  On  both  issues  the  Conservative  poUcy  waa  """^ 
^i  by  (be  electors,  and  Macdonald  was  continued  In  power 
I  Targe  parliamentary  majorfty.  From  the  dectlon  of  1SS7 
iel  agitation  ceased  to  seriously  Influence  poGtIcB,  but  die 
fiscal  controversy  continued  under  new  forms.  Between  i38y 
md  i&9t »  vigorous  egitalioB  was  kept  up  under  Liberal  tuifrfcet 
n  favour  of  closer  trade  relations  with  the  United  Stales,  at 
list  under  the  name  of  Commercial  Union  and  later  under  that 
if  UnnaUicted  RedprocHy.  The  object  in  both  cases  wn  to 
break  down  tariff  barriers  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
though  that  should  be  at  the  expense  of  dljettaioatimi 
.  St  Crest  BrltahL  The  Cooservati  ve  party  look  the  poidoii 
that  conunercitl  imion,  bivoMog  as  it  would  a  common  ptolec- 
''     taiiS  against  all  otbet  countries,  htduding  the  motheiiand, 


«»s 


vmld  ioniubljr  Iwd  i»  political  yHJintiaa  wiik  the  I 
Suia.  TIic  question  ■(ter  km|  mod  vehement  dtKiBua 
bnuftil  ta  B  fiwtl  isiat  in  the  elcctign  oi  iSgi.tnd  Sir  John 


prauctioB  bctvDC  tbc  acUkd  policy  ol  tbc  country.  On  Iheii 
■en ■JOB  lo  power  in  iS<>6  it  wu  adopted  by  tlie  LiberalB,  wbo 
joiiMd  to  it  ■  pnicRnce  foi  Ibc  praducU  of  lik  aalbci  counliy. 
Under  llie  pntectivc  poJicy  tJnu  Trpentcdiy  confinned,  CinadB 
IridaiDy  became  more  indepeodcnl  of  Ike  Amcncwi  market 
tbu  in  emrlier  timest  Bod  enfoyed  gntt  conunercuJ  pro^^trity. 
'    '      'ir  John  MftcdoiiBid  (g-»-)  died. 


«pol..i. 


Rthknl 


Und. 


B  which  luccctdcd  Lbe  duLh  ol  i 


»  thBl  hi>  nuie  h»  bcconic  iedisulubly  connected  with  the 

Durinc  the  y« 

UacdoDBld  B  ftucczsbion  at  mtct  tfeaitenca  me  pouiioa  oi 
-___  ,  tbc  CanwrvalivG  pAjiy  which  bid  held  power  so  long. 

2i^,^     The  Hon.  J.  C.  C.  Abbott,  leader  of  the  party  in  the 
aMflHK      Senate,  became  prime  ministeronMacdonald'idealh  in 
1891,  but  in  iSgj  waacompelled  by  ill-health  lomisn, 
and  in  189J  he  died.    Kii  cucctiur.  Sir  John  Thompwn.  alter 

heart  diienie  at  Windui  Caille,  imnKdiately  allcr  beisg  twern 
oJ  the  impeiial  privy  courKiL  Chaisn  of  corruplion  in  the 
adminblntnn  of  the  departrnenl  of  piiblic  works,  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of*  one  member  of  parliament,  involved  aUo 
Ihe  loignation  (mm  the  oBinet  oi  Sir  Hector  Langevin,  leader 

ia  ikdmiiiiatrBtioEi  had  been  established.  The  brief  premiership 
of  Sir  Mackenzie  Bo«11,  betn-cen  1894  and  iS«6.  nai  msikcd 
by  much  diwiuion  in  the  Conservative  r;inka,  ending  fiiully 

Tupper.  fireakihad  been  made  in  IheLiheTal  tankialuby  the 
death  in  iggi  ol  the  Hon.  Aleiander  Matkend*  and  the  wilh- 
dranl  dI  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake  from  Canadian  politia  to 
accept  a  uat  in  the  Brillsb  pailiamenl  as  a  member  of  Iht 
Home  Rule  party.  But  the  appeal  made  to  the  electors  in 
1S46  reukcd  in  a  decisive  victory  lor  the  Liberal  party,  and 
marked  the  lieginning  o(  a  kmg  period  oi  Liberal  rule. 


«t  which  he  farmed  by  dr 

L,^^      it  frem  pmv 

Dciil  politics  the  premien 

NewBrunswi 

k  and  Nova  Scotia.    Thead 

«nt  many  chariges,  but  al 

hre«  geneiil  elections  i 

|,    The  period 


material  growth,  and  a  marked  dcvelopmtnt  of  nalioiial  leeling. 
While  the  federation  of  the  prT>viDccs  favoured  the  growth 
of  a  strong  senlimcDt  o(  Canadian  individuality,  the  lejult 
of  unification  had  been  to  ilitngihcn  decidedly  the  tin  that 
bind  the  country  to  the  empire.  This  was  as  true  under  Liberal 
as  under  Conservative  auspices — ss  Canadians  understood  the 
mHDing  of  these  party  nanici.  The  Dulbnuh  of  the  South 
African  varin  tSqg  luriilshcd  an  occasion  for  a  practical  display 
cf  Canadian  loyalty  lo  imperial  Ir.tensis.  Three  conlingenls 
of  troofTS  were  despatched  to  the  seat  of  war  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  events  which  finally  secured  the  triumph  of  the 
British  arms.  Tliese  (drees  Kere  supplemented  by  a  regiment 
ol  C^adian  horse  raised  and  equipped  at  the  sole  eipense 
of  Lord  Slrathcona,  the  high  commissiDtiec  of  the  Dominion 
in  Loudon.  The  same  spirit  wat  illuslnted  in  other  ways,  ts 
bringingaboutasysIemofpennypoEtsge  throughout  the  empire: 
fn  forwarding  the  construction  o(  the  Pacific  cable  10  secure  close 
and  safe  imperial  telegraphic  coonerion;  in  creating  rapid  and 
efBrfent  lines  of  stear^ip  communicition  with  the  molheilmd 
and  all  the  cohmies;  in  granting  tariff  piefercnc*  to  British 
goodjand  in  striving  for  preferential  trtaimento(  inter-imperial 
trade;  In  assuming  rtsponsiblliiy  for  impeiial  defenre  at  the  two 
ImportantitaiimsofHalifiiandEKpiiinall, — Canada,  under  the 


gwdBBce  «f  Sir  WiliiW  Laarier  and  his  party,  teok  a  ladh« 

The  opening  yean  of  the  loth  century  were  marked  by  • 
prolonged  period  ol  great  prosperity.  A  steady  stream  sf 
emignnts  from  Europe  and  the  United  Stales,  some- 


le  growth  of  t) 


of  tl 


that  in  igoj  it  was  found  m 

Alberta  and  Saskalcbewan,  from  the  Nonh-Wesi  Tetntoria,' 
the  area  of  each  being'i7s,ooo  tq,  m.  Each  province  haa  a 
lieulenant-gavenwr  and  a  tugle  li^iilalive  chamber,  with  a 
reprcKntation  of  lour  members  la  the  Senate  and  five  in  (he 
House  of  Commonsof  the  Dominion  pariiament.  Hie  contralal 
the  public  lands  is  reuioed  by  the  general  gnvemnient  on  the 
■'"■"■  responsible  for  the  development  o(  the 


y  by  B 


With  U 


Northern 


if  population,  production  in  Canada  also  greatly 
rponi.  imports  and  revenue  constantly  eipanded, 
,  finding  abundant  and  profitable  employment, 
iw  freely  into  the  country  for  further  induitriai 

lire  ol  Ibis  period.  The  Canadian  Pacific  system 
I  until  it  included  1  j,ooo  m.  ol  iine.  The  Canadian 
ilway,  already  uHulructcd  from  the  Great  Lakes 
the  neighbourhood  of  [he  Kockiet,  and  with  water 
ind  tail  CDOiwjdons  reaching  eastward  to  Quebec,  began  to 
■ransldrm  itself  into  a  complete  transcontinental  system,  witb 
in  eitcniion  10  the  Hudson  Bay.    That  this  line  owed  it* 

wo  private  individuals,  Messrs  lilackeniie  and  Mann,  was  a 

triking  proof  of  the  industrial  capacities  of  the  country.    To 

I  still  more  ambitious  line,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  eatending 

torn  the  Ailantic  lo  the  Pacific,  aiming  at  eilcnsive  iieaniship 

onneiion  on  both  oceans,  and  closely  associated  with  I  Ik 

;rand  Trunk  system  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  government 

if  Canada  gave  liberal  support  ts  a  lulional  undertaking. 

rhe  eastern  lection  ol  1S7J  m.,  extending  from  Winnipeg  to 

iloncton,  where  conneiion  it  secured  with  lb*  winter  porta 

>[  Halifai  and  St  John,  wat,  under  the  act  of  incorporalioD. 

0  be  built  by  the  government,  and  then  leased  for  fifty  yean, 

under  ctttiin  conditions,  ta  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company. 

portion,  «l  i^So  m..  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific, 

milt,  owned  and  operated  by  (he  company  ItKlf, 

nent  guaranteeing  bonds  to  (he  atcnt  of  75  % 

le  cost  of  construction.    The  discovery  of  large 

deposits  of  nickel  at  Sudbury;  of  extremely  rich  gold  rnjnes 

hu  the  bead-waters  of  the  Yukon,  in  a  region  previously  con- 

idered  welt-nigh  worthless  (or  human  habitation:  of  eitcnslve 

areas  of  gold,  copper  and  silver  ores  in  the  mountain  regions  of 

Iritish  ColuiDbia:  of  immcose  coal  deposits  in  the  Crow's 

Net  Pass  of  (be  sum  province  and  on  the  prairies;  of  veins 

lilvet  and  cobalt  of  extraordinary  richncsi  in  northern  Ontario 

.11  deeply  affected  the  industrial  condition  ol  the  country 

I  illustrated  the  vastness  of  its  undeveloped  resources.    The 

of  wood-pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  gave  a  greatly 

lanccd  value  lo  tnany  millions  of  ocrrs  of  northern  forest 


which  th 


E   the  • 


upply  of  energy  c 

tpthle  of  easy  distribu 

teat. 

Since  conledetat! 

n  a  scries  of  aiiempts  h 

varying  degrees  of 

success  to  settle  the  iji. 

between  lheDomini< 

mind  the  United  States, 

unUmited 


s  been  mtde  with 


early  lbe  whole  of  a  brge  continent  and    S^I 
aim.    Considering  the  vastness  of  the 
'cd,  there  is  much  cause  for  satisfaction  in  (he  fact 
rences  hive  been  settled  by  peaceful  arbitrament 
that  recourse  lo  force  which  has  to  often  msrked 
to  of  right!  and  territory)  on  othei:  coniiqents. 


I6+ 


CANADA 


Tit  WnhtafUm  TnMj'  of  itft  hM  lIlMdr  beta  Mtoitd  M. 

lUcUumduling  with  tliefiihsiauidtnds  luted  IdrtaurtMni 
TBUtt  Htd  vcffl  then  mbiog&ted  by  the  ictioa  of  the  United 
SUIo.  Vulou*  propoub  on  the  put  ol  Cuuik  (n  a  ramnl 
of  the  redpncity  1KR  not  enlertiined.  Afla  lUsCuxUm* 
tbentare  oanpeUed  to  fill  buk  apda  the  tit«^  i  iSil  u  the 
DC  of  bs  fiihing  li^Ue. 


-actions  of  the 

deslwith  the  question.  OnthlsaxnciuiionMrJoaqihChiBibtr- 
Uin,  Sii  SickvUle  West  ind  S[r  .Chules  Tu^ier  repRmted 
Brituh  end  Cuadiui  utleieeti;  Secretuy  T.  F.  Biyud,  Hi 
W.  le  B.  Putnun  wd  Mr  Juaei  B.  Angell  uted  foi  the  United 
Stitei,  The  commisiioB  (Ucceedcd  in  tfmmg  to  the  tenm  of 
A  IreAty,  which  vu  nconuncKled  to  Congnia  by  President 
CleveUtiid  u  lupptying  "  m.  utisfictoTy^  prxctical  ud  final 
■djuitment,  upon  a  baju  honounble  uid  juit  to  bolh  p«rtie9) 
ol  the  difficult  ind  veied  quetlioni  to  which  it  rdslei."  Thji 
■grccmcnt,  known  >a  the  Chunberliin-Bayud  trealy,  wu 
rented  by  the  Senate,  and  aa  a  coiKequence  it  became  oeo^uary 
to  carry  on  the  fishenei  under  a  nudus  mtndi  renewed  annually. 
In  iSM  a  dllTercnce  about  inlcnutionat  lEgbti  on  the  high  leus 
aniK  on  the  Pacific  coait  in  conneiion  with  the  leal  fisherleg 
of  Bering  Sea.  In  that  year  levcral  ichoonen,  fitted  out  In 
Btftith  Columbia  lor  the  capture  of  seals  [n  the  North  Pacific, 
■CK  idled  by  a  United  States 


le  nearest  land,  the  ofiice 


-e  imprisoned  u 


finely  CI 


and  the  venels  themselves  subjected  to  foifeilure.  The  Biitiah 
government  at  once  protested  agiinit  1h!i  hilractioD  of  iuter- 
natkiDal  right,  and  through  long  and  troublesome  negotiatiom 
SiDily  upheld  Canada's  claims  in  the  matter.  The  dispute  wu 
court  of  arhilration,  on  which  Sir  John 
n.  premier  of  the  Dominion,  tit  a>  one  of  the  Bn'liih 
arbitrators.  It  was  dcddcd  that  the  United  States  had  no 
Jurisdiction  in  the  Beting  Sea  beyond  the  thru  mila'  Umii,  but 
the  court  alio  made  trgula  tionj  to  prevent  the  wholesale  jlaughier 
ol  lur-bcaring  seals.  The  turn  of  (4(5j,«s4  was  finally  awarded 
as  compensation  Co  the  Canadian  senleti  who  had  been  unlawfully 
■dHid  and  punished.  Tlus  lum  was  paid  by  the  United  States 
miB9S. 

Ai  the  result  of  communlcatlotis  during  i3«T  between  Sic 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Secretary  Sherman,  ihe  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stales  agreed  to  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  high  csmmis^on,  with  a  view  of  settling  all  outilandiiig 
differences  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  TTie  com- 
mission, which  jnehided  three  mcmben  of  the  Canadian  cabinet 
and  a  repnseniative  of  Tfewfoundland,  and  of  which  Lord 
Heivhell  was  appranted  chairman,  met  at  Queb«  on  the  93rd 
of  August  1898.  The  sessions  continued  m  Quebec  at  intervals 
unt3  the  roth  of  October,  when  the  commission  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Washington  on  the  1st  of  November,  where  the  discussions 

member  of  the  commission,  died  during  the  month  of  January, 
ai  did  the  chairman,  Lord  IleischcU,  In  March,  u  the  result  of 

The  Alaskan  boundary,  the  Atlantic  aud  inland  SihcHcs,  the 
alien  labour  law,  the  bonding  privilege,  the  seal  fishery  b  thi 
Bering  Set  and  reciprocity  oi  trade  in  certain  products  wen 
among  the  subjects  considered  by  the  commission.  On  seven. 
of  these  points  much  progress  was  made  towards  a  settlement, 
but  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  methods  by  which  thi 
Alaskan  boundary  should  be  detetmincd  put  an  end  for  the  timi 
to  (he  negotiations. 

In  igoj  an  agreement  was  reached  by  wUch  the  qustion  <N 
this  boundary,  which  depended  on  Ihe  mterpretation  put  upoi 
tbe  treaty  (j  iSij  between  Russia  and  &igtand,  diould  be 

of  repute."  three  British  and  Ihrco  American.    The  British 


the  Iks.  EBhu  Root,  Ncntvy  of  war  f or  tha  United  Stales 
BomwMnt;  *ad  Seoatai  Gaoige  Turns.  Onarfiani  ooU  dm 
be  petfuiikd  that  the  Anwicaii  nembeti  fulfilled  the  condltka 
fanputial  Jurists,"  and  protest  wu  made,  but,  tboui^ 


ChaBBd,  and  in  that  chassd  pv*  to  Cuada  ocly  two  of  th* 
foor  Uanda  (Umed.    A  statement  nittde  ^  (be  CawwfiM 

cemmissiaoen,  who  refused  to  sign  the  itpott,  of  *n  tmeipluDed 
change  of  opinion  on  tfie  put  of  Lord  Alvsitoiw,  pcodund  ■ 
widespread  impression  for  a  time  that  his  deoHOn  In  fa^^nr 
of  American  claims  was  diplomatic  rather  than  judidaL  Lata 
Canadian  opinion,  however,  came  to  regard  the  dedsioa  of  the 

by  tbe  dedsion  gradually  subsided,  but  at  the  moment  It  M 

the  part  of  Sir  Williid  Lauriet  ud 

of  securing  fo!  "       "       ■"  "  .  _.  » ^-  . 


TOl   D 


minisCcr,  the  Hon.  R.  Lemie 
idian  difficulties  with  that  « 


that  all  rights  enjoyed  by  di  -,-——--— 

the  time  of  confederation  should  be  re^Mcted.  Pro- 
vincial control  has  caused  some  diversity  of  managemsnt;  the 
interpretation  of  the  denominational  agieemecl  has  led  to  acute 
diUcimces  of  opinion  which  hftve  Invaded  the  field  of  poSlics. 
In  all  the  provinces  elementary,  and  in  some  cases  secondaiy, 
education  is  free,  the  funds  for  its  support  bdng  deiivcd  from 
local  taution  and  fiom  government  grants.  IV  highly  otgauiieil 
school  system  of  Ontario  Is  directed  by  a  minister  of  education, 
who  is  a  member  of  ihe  provindal  cabinet.  The  other  provinces 
have  boards  of  education,  and  supeiintendenta  who  act  undec 
the  direction  of  tbe  provindal  legislatures.  In  Quebec  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  which  constitute  the  majoHly,  an 
chiefly  controlled  by  the  local  clergy  of  that  church.  The 
Protestant  schools  are  managed  by  a  separate  board.  Id 
Ontario  as  well  as  in  Quebec  sepatate  schools  are  allowed  U> 
Roman  Catholics.  In  N'ova  Scotia,  New  Brunswldc,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  the  public 
schools  are  llrlctly  undcnominalionaL  This  position  was  only 
established  in  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba  after  violent 
political  struggles,  and  frequent  appeals  to  the  highest  courts  of 
the  empire  tor  decisions  on  questions  of  federal  or  provincial  juris- 
diction. The  right  of  having  sepaiate  schools  has  been  e>teuded 
to  the  newly  constiluitd  provinces  of  Albetta  and  Saskatchewan. 
Secondary  education  is  provided  for  by  high  schools  and 
coUegiite  institutes  in  all  towns  and  dties,  and  by  large  resi- 
dent institutions  at  various  cent  res,  conducted  on  the  prindple 
of  the  English  public  schools.  The  largest  of  these  is  Upper 
Canada  College  at  Toronto.  Each  province  has  a  number  of 
normal  and  model  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  For 
higher  education  there  aie  also  abundant  facilities,  M'GiU 
University  at  Montreal  has  been  enlarged  and  sfJendidly  en- 
dowed by  the  munificence  of  a  few  private  individuals;  Toronto 
University  by  the  provincial  legislature  of  Ontario;  Queen's 
University  at  Kingston  largely  by  the  support  of  itaown  graduates 
and  friends.  University  work  in  tbe  Duuiiime  provinces,  iiutead 
of  being  concentrated,  as  it  might  well  be,  in  one  powerful 
institution,  is  distributed  among  five  small,  but  within  thdi 
range  efficient  universities.  The  agricultural  college  at  Guelidi  and 
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D  excellent  tninini;  and 
Sir  WUUui  MKdonBld  in  i«o8  buHt  and 
podinmodtlcutfjoo.axi,  lUl  icrkultunl  coUsge  aod  nontuE 
idiool  M  Sl  AniK't,  neu  Monlnsl.  While  tbc  older  muvmilin 
him  iucieuH  greatly  ia  inaBence  ind  efficisncy,  the  foUowing 
Bcir  farnidations  have  been  made  ilncc  confcdnaUDn^ — Unl- 
vtnity  ot  Uuitolu,  Winnipeg,  1877;  Presbyterian  Colkge, 
Winnipeg,  1870;  Mnhodlu  CoUcge,  Winnipeg,  i8»S;  Wraleyan 
CoUegD,  Moniieal,  1873;  Pnsbytman  College,  Montreal,  1868; 
School  of  Pnctkal  Sciente,  Tonmt»,  1S77;  Royal  MiliUiy 
College,  Kinguon,  187;;  M'Maita  Univenily,  Tonnu,  iS8t. 
All  the  tugRiudvmidis  have  icboali  of  medicine  in  aRilia lion, 
and  have  Ibe  power  of  canfeniog  medical  degms.  Since  1S77 
Canadian  degiees  have  been  lecognucd  by  the  Medical  Council 

Id  her  (ratment  of  the  aboriglBal  Itibabflints  of  the  country 
(nunbering  93,318  in  1901)  Canada  has  met  vith  censplcuoul 
^___  lucccs.  Since  the  advance  of  dviljiation  and  Mdla- 
JJJJ^        criminate  ibughtci  have  deprived  Ibem.ol  the  bison. 


west  tribes  have  been  mabtaloed  chie6y  at  the  eipenae  of 
the  connlry.  As  a  ttsutt  of  the  gieal  care  now  used  in  waKhing 
over  tbem  thrie  hu  been  a  tmatl  bat  Meady  increase  In  tbeir 
Dumbcn.  Industrial  Ind  boarding  schoob,  established  In 
levenl  of  the  provinces,  by  sepinthig  the  cbBdrcn  [torn  the 
degrading  influencei  of  their  bame  Hie,  have  ptoved  more 
effectual  than  day  schools  for  training  ihera  hi  the  hahiu  and 
Mhu  of  a  higher  civjUtaiion,     (Sec  Ihhuns,  Noata  Auewcan.) 

The  omsliliiCion  of  the  Domlnkm  embodies  the  &nt  attempt 
nude  to  adapt  British  prlndpks  and  methods  oi  govcmmcnt 

.  to  ■  federal  system.    The  chief  eaecutive  aulhoril]' 

?*'"*'  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  aa  is  the  supreme  command 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces.  The  govnnor- 
fcnerd  represent!,  and  fulfils  the  (unctions  of,  the  crown, 
whidi  kppohils  him.  He  botds  ofUce  toi  five  yean,  and  his 
pon-er*  arc  strictly  limited,  as  hi  the  ca«  of  Ibo  lovcnign, 
all  eieniiive  acts  being  done  on  the  advice  of  his  cabinet,  tbe 
memben  of  which  hold  oSice  mily  so  king  as  they  retain  the 
eonlidetKe  of  the  people  u  eipresaed  by  iheir  representatives 
in  patiiamenL  The  governor-general  has,  however,  the  inde- 
pendent right  to  withhold  hii  assent  to  any  Ml  which  he  considers 
in  conflict  with  fmpetlal  interests.  The  following  gs^vmors- 
goKF^  have  represented  the  crown  unce  tbc  federation  of  the 
provinces,  with  the  year  of  Ihcir  appointment:  WscounI  Monck, 
1M7;  Sir  John  Young  (afterwards  Baron  Lis^r),  1868;  the 
carl  of  Dufieria,  1877;  the  marquess  of  Loma  (afterwards  duke 
of  Argyll),  iSt8;  the  marquess  of  Lansdowoe,  iftSj:  Lord 
Stanley  of  Pieston  (afterwards  eail  of  Derby),  1588;  the  earl 
of  Aberdeen,  iSgi;  th*  eatl  of  Minto,  1808;  Earl  Ctcy,  1904. 
Tbe  upper  house,  m  Seaate,  is  composed  of  nmnberi  who  hold 
office  for  lite  and  are  nombiated  by  the  govemor-genersl  in 
coonciL  It  originally  conasled  of  71  membeo,  »4  from  Quebec, 
(4  Iiom  Ontario,  and  J4  from  the  maritiqie  provmces,  but  this 
umba  has  been  from  time  to  tinte  slightly  increased  as  new 
provinces  have  been  add^L  Tbe  House  of  Comnxma  consists 
dI  lepresentallves  elected  directly  by  the  people.  The  number 
of  nembcn,  originally  196,  is  subject  to  change  after  each 
decennial  onaus.  Tbe  basis  adopted  in  tbe  British  North 
America  Act  is  that  Quebec  shall  always  have  6s  representatives, 
ind  each  of  the  other  provinces  such  a  number  84  will  ^ve 
tbe  same  prc^ortion  of  members  to  Its  populatian  as  the  number 
«5  bear*  to  tbe  populaiioa  of  Quebec  at  each  oouus.  In  igoS 
(henonberof  membentwas  318. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  (he  House  rf  Commoni  recdvo 
sa  annual  indoiuuly  of  tijco,  with  a  travelling  aUowance. 
Le^sUtioa  bfought  fonmrd  in  1906  introduced  an  innovnlion 
in  assigning  >  saJary  of  tieoo  (a  the  recognited  leaifer  of  the 
Opposition,  and  pensions  amooniing  to  half  their  oflidal  inn 
to  ea-cabinet  ministen  who  have  occupied  their  posts 
&«c  csDKiiti«o  yara.  Thii  pension  clause  has  since  been 
RpeiJed.    On*  principal  object  •(  the  ' 


ettabbh  a  arnng 'central  g( 
therefore  adopted  to  llrtt  employed  in 
Lied  Stales,  where  Ihu  federal  gbvemment 
cnjoya  onlythe  powers  granted  to  it  by  the-aoverdgn  Hales. 
TheBritishNorth  America  Act  assigns  to  the  different  provinces, 
as  to  the  central  parliomenl,  their  ^iherea  of  control,  but  all 
resi<tuaiy  powers  ate  given  to  the  general  government.  Within 
theH  limitations  the  provrndal  auemblies  have  a  wide  range  of 
legislative  power.  In  Mova  Sootia  and  Quebec  tbe  bicameral 
system  of  an  ui^cr  uld  lower  house  Is  retained;  in  the  other 
ptovineea  Icgillatkn  b  left  to  a  single  representative  assembly. 
~w  purely  local  mnllen  nranklpal  instiiuliona  are  otganiied 
I  covet  CDUDtka  tad  townships,  cities  and  towns,  all  based 
1  an  (acoedkgly  democratic  franchise. 

The  crtttfoo  of  a  aopreme  court  engaged  the  attention  t^ 
Sir  John  Macdonald  in  the  early  years  after  fedention.  but 
■as  only  £iHlly  aceomplished  in  1S76,  during  the  premienhip 
)f  Alexander  Mackcniie.  Thia  court  Is  presided  over  tiy  ■  chief 
ustice,  with  live  puisne  judges,  and  baa  appellate  civil  and 
Timinal  turlsdiclion  for  the  Dominion.  By  an  act  passed  in 
1B91  the  govEnunenl  has  power  to  refer  to  the  supreme  court 
my  important  qooiioB  of  law  aSeedng  the  public  interest. 
The  right  of  appeal  fnom  tbe  supreme  court,  thus  consiitulej. 
tolhejudidalcommltteeaf  the  privy  council  marks,  in  questioBS 
judicial,  Canada's  place  as  a  part  of  the  British  empire. 

The  ^ipoinlment,  first  made  in  1897,  of  the  chief  Jidtico 

of  Canada,  along  with  tbe  chief  Justices  of  Cape  Colony  and 

South  Austra£a,  as  colonial  members  oi  the  Judicial  oocruniltee 

still  further  eitahliibed  the  posilien  of  that  body  as  the  final 

court  of  appeal  for  the  British  people. '  The  grave  questions 

of  respective  Jurisdiction  which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen 

'    eca  the  federal  and  provlndal  grwemments  have  for  the 

pan  been  addod  by  appat  to  one  or  both  of  these  Judicial 

3.     Some  of  these  <iuestions  have  played  a  considerable 

in  Canadian  politics,  but  are  of  loo  complicated  a  nature 

c  dealt   with   in   the  present  brief   sketch.     They  have 

getterally  conBisted  in  the  assertion  of  provlndal  rights  ag^^nst 

federal  authority.    The  decisioti  of  the  courts  has  always  been 

accepted  as  authoritative  and  Baal. 

AnemllenlbibliogTaphy  oTCanaifianhHtOTy  viTI  be  found  In  the 

Library  Awxjation.  The  annual  Jiin'ne  1/  Hiitenai  PMicaliaiH 
RxJalimt  tt  CanaAi,  publiihed  by  the  University;  of  Toronto,  gives 
a  critjol  iqrvey  01  the  works  on  Canadian  topici  appearing  from 
year  la  year.  (C.  R.  F.) 

LlTUaniM 
I.  BntSlk^aiudian  UteniMn  is  marked  by  tbe  weaknesses 
as  well  IS  the  msits  sf  cokmial  Ufa.  Tlie  atrug^  lor  eiislence, 
the  conquering  of  the  ifildemesa,  lias  ktft  scant  room  for  broad 
culture  or  sdulanhip,  aiKi  the  very  fact  that  CUaada  fa  a  colony, 
htvwever  free  to  control  her  own  affairs,  has  alood  in  the  way 
of  the  cmllon  of  anything  Ifte  a  national  literature.  And  yet, 
while  Canada's  incelleetuai  product  is  easentially  an  offshoot 
of  the  parent  Uteniure  of  England,  it  Is  not  entirely  dcvi^d  of 
oti^nality,  either  la  manner  or  matter.  Tian  fs  tn  much  of 
spirit  of  freedom  and  yonthful  v%du] 


connuy. 

and  Canadian  ideals,  and  the  aptlmlsm  ol  •  land  of  Umltleti 


The  first  few  decada  of  the  period  of  British  rule  were  lean 
years  inked  so  far  aa  native  fiteratnre  is  concerned.  This 
period  of  unrest  gave  birth  to  lilOe  b^ond  a  Aood  of  poHllcal 
panphieta,  of  no  presoit  value  save  aa  material  for  tbe  historian. 
We  may  perhapa  eaeept  the  alile  though  tlwroughly  partisan 
writings  of  Sir  Jofan  Beverley  Robftison  and  Bishop  SIrachan 
on  the  one  side,  and  Robert  Fleming  Gonrlay  aiid  WiUiam 
Lyon  Mackenale  00  the  other.  In  tbe  far  West,  however,  a 
litdc  group  of  advenrnraaa  fup^raders,  of  whom  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenile,  David  Thompson,  Alennder  Henry  and  Daniel 
Williams  Hamran  may  be  taken  as  coni[dcuous  types,  were 
unfoktins  the  vast  expanse  oF  thefuinredominloiL  llkey  were 
nsn  of  BCtloB,  not  of  wosds,  and  had  no  Ibonght  of  bmary 


lime,  but  thtii  ■btocbiiigly  mlsMlng  ioanalt  an  huh  tlw 
las  an  atnidal  put  ol  Ibc  lilentun  of  the  countiy. 

Bsnint  the  itoikof  Fnndi  Farkman,  who  wainot  a  r,„,Al,n 

00  hiilory  ol  tbC'int  nnk  haa  ycl  been  written  in  or  ol  '"*!"'<' 
Canadian  hisloriana  have  not  merely  lackod  to  Far  the  genius 
for  really  great  historical  work,  but  they  have  Lacked  the  point 
of  view;  Ihey  have  stood  too  dote  to  their  subject  to  gel  the 
true  penpectivc.  At  IhesametinH  they  have  brought  together 
fnvaluab[e  material  lor  the  greet  historian  ol  the  lulujv  Robert 
Christie's  HiiUry  ej  Lna  Canada  (i&i»-iSs4)  was  the  first 
■eriousattempt  to  deal  with  the  period  ol  British  lult  Williain 
Kin^oid's  [1S19-189S)  ambitioua  work,  in  lea  volumes,  comes 
down  like  Christie's  to  the  Union  ol  1S41,  but  goes  back  to  the 
very  beginnings  of  Canadian  lustory.  In  Ihe  main  it  is  impartial 
and  accunic,  but  the  style  is  heavy  and  wrnelimcs  slovenly. 
J.  C.  Dent's  [ig^i-iS&S]  latt  Forty  Ytari  (iSSo)  la  practically 
a  continuaiion  ol  Kingdord,  Dent  also  wrote  an  interesting 
though  onesided  account  ol  Iltc  Kbellion  of  i8i;,  Hittoiiet 
of  the  naiiiime  provinces  have  been  wriiten  by  Hwnut  Chandler 
Haliburton,  Beamish  Murdoch  and  Jimei  Hannay.  Hali- 
burton'i  it  much  ihe  bat  ol  the  three.  The  brlcf.bul  itining 
history  ol  watcm  Canada  has  been  told  by  Aleiander  Bcgg 
(iS40-i8gS);  and  George  Biyce  (b.  1844)  and  Bvckla  WiUun 
(b.  1S64)  have  written  the  story  al  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Much  scholarship  and  research  have  been  devoted  to  local  and 
special  historical  subiects,  a  notable  example  ol  which  is  Arthur 
Dougbly'aeihaustlveworkonthesi<«eol Quebec  J.  McMuUen 
lb.  iSio),  Cbailcs  RoberU  (b.  iS6d}  and  Sir  John  Bourinol 
(18^7-1901)  have  wriittn  brief  and  popular  hiaCories,  covering 
Ihe  whole  field  of  Canadian  history  moR  or  lev  ade^uately- 
Alpbcua  Todd's  (iaii-iSS4)  PaHutmtnlnry  Catcmmau  in 
£ii{/DiHf  (ig6j-iS64)  and  Parliamentary  Cnernmcjti  ■■  lii 
Briliili  Calenia  (iSSo)  an  standard  worka,  aa  is  ako  Bourowt's 
Parliamtnlaty  Proaduri  ami  Praclkt  (1SS4). 

Biography  has  been  devoted  mainly  to  pcUtiol  subjects. 
The  best  ol  these  are  Joseph  Pope's  ilemain  e(  Sir  Jolin  Uac- 
i(maU  (1S94},  W.  D.  le  Sueui'a  FrMltwa  (1906).  Sir  John 
Bourinot's  Lari  Elpt  (i«os),  Jean  Mcllwrailh'l  Sir  frUaitk 
HaliiimaHd  (i«04l.  D.  C.  Scctl's  John  Gratct  Simcai  (190J), 
A.  D.  de  Cellea'  Pa^iuau  and  Carliir  (1904),  Charlea  Lindsey's 
Ifilluas  Lytn  Uaclmai  (1S61).  J.  W.  Lootfey's  Jrui^  Hoot 
doos)  and  J.  S.  Williion's  Sir  Wilfrid  la^mr  (i^oj). 

In  Mtcj  htini  very  little  has  been  accomptishcd,  unless  we 
may  count  Goldwin  Smith  If.t.)  u  a  Canadian.  As  a  scholar, 
a  thinker,  and  a  master  ol  pure  English  hehaieiertcd  a  marked 
influence  upon  Canadian  literature  and  Canadian  life. 

While  Dwdiocrity  ii  the  prevaiUng  characteristic  at  most 

01  what  paawi  for  poetry  in  Canada,  a  lew  writers  have  cisen 
to  a  higher  leveL  The  conditions  ol  Canadian  hie  have  t.ot  best 
lavourable  to  the  birth  of  grral  poets,  but  within  the  limits 
ol  their  song  such  men  as  d^ichibald  Lampman  (1S61-1S91), 
William  WiUred  Campbdl  (b.  1861).  Charles  Roberts,  Bliis 
Carman  (b,  iSei)  and  George  Frederick  Cameron  have  written 

the  most  Unisbed  and  musical.  He  lell  short  ol  being  a  truly 
great  poet,  Inaaamch  at  great  poetry  must,  which  his  docs  not. 
touch  life  at  many  pomts,  but  his  versa  are  moifced  by  the 
(piBlitses  that  bdongcd  Co  the  man— sincerity,  purity,  seriotisncas- 
CampbeU's  poetry,  in  apite  of  a  certain  lack  of  onnpRsslon,  is 
lull  of  dramatic  vigour;  Koberts  has  put  some  of  his  best  work 
Into  sconeCa  and  short  lyrics,  while  Carmsn  haa  been  very 
tucDOaful  with  Ihe  ballad,  the  untrainsidled  swing  and  iwe«p 
ol  which  he  has  finely  caught;  the  simplicity  and  aeverily  of 
Camoroa's  style  won  the  commendation  ol  even  so  exacting  a 
critic  at  Matthew  Arnold.  One  nemariuhle  drama.— Cbarlet 
HeavjiMfe'i  (i8i6-i8rt)  Sanl  (185;)— bdoD«t  to  Canadian 
litenlun;  Though  unequal  in  eaecution,  it  tnotabu  paiMgea 
•I  awtpticcia]  beatily  and  power.  The  iweetneti  and  maturity 
of  labdk  Vakocy  Cnwiord't  (1851-1887)  vnw  an  tlso  very 
worthy  ol  remembnnce.  Tb«  lHbi4aiil  poemi  of  D[  W,  H. 
Dremmoiri  (iSsa-i^o;)  stand  in  a  dast  by  cheoMlvc*, 
batwom  Engiiah  and  French  Caaardian  litcnlure,  ptnentiin 


e  Ue  o(  Ike  ktiHaia  with  v 


The  fiiat  distinctively  Canadian  novel  was  John  Rkkudson't 
(i706-i8}i)  Watmula  (iSji),  a  stirring  tale  of  tlic  war  ol  1811^ 
Richardson  afterwards  wrote  half  a  doacn  other  tomancet, 
dealing  chietiy  with  incidents  in  Canadian  bislory.  Susamm 
Uoodie  (i8o]-i885)  and  Katharine  Fan  Tnill  (iSos-iSm), 

GarlamI  (1838-1847).  Tin  CaUm  Dec.  WiUiuo  Kirhy'i  [iSii- 
1906}  fascinating  romance  of  old  Quebec,  aMKned  in  1877, 
In  a  pirated  edition.  Twenty  yean  lata  the  Eint  authoriaed 
edition  was  published.  Jamea  de  Mille  (i8j}-iUio)  was  the 
author  of  some  thirty  novels,  tbe  bat  of  which  is  Hdciia'i 
HinutkaU  (1868),  a  siory  of  Rome  in  tbe  lat  century.  Tit 
D«Ifr  C/ii»  ( 1869).  1  huniotous  book  of  Uivd,  appeared,  curiously 
enough,  a  few  months  before  /luumu  Airoad.  De  klille'a 
potihumous  novel,  A  Strante-  Uatuioifl  jimnd  i*  a  Caput 
Cylindrr  (1S88),  describes  a  singular  race  whiKc  cardinal  docirine 
IS  that  poverty  is  hotiourable  and  wealth  the  revene.  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  (b-  1861}  staods  first  aaxing  contemporary  Canadian 
novelists.  He  haa  made  admirable  uk  in  many  of  hit  novds 
of  the  inexhaustible  stores  ol  romantic  and  dramatic  loatciial 
that  lie  burled  in  forgotten  pages  ol  Canadian  hituiy.  01 
later  Canadian  novelists  mention  may  be  pwle  of  Sara  Jeannelte 
Duncan  (Mrs  Evcrard  Coles,  b.  1861),  Ralph  Conmr  {Chaikl 
W.  Gordon,  b.  1866),  Agnca  C.  Last.  (b.  1871),  W.  A.  Fiatei 
(b.  1859)  and  Ernest  Thompson  Scion  (b.  lUo).  Tluiniaa 
Chandler  Haliburton  (f  .t.)  sUnds  in  a  ctats  by  hinuelf.  In  many 
resperis  his  is  the  most  striking  figure  in  Canadian  literature. 
He  is  best  known  as  a  humoiist.  and  at  a  humorist  he  isnkt 
alors  of "  My  Untie  Toby  "  and  "  Pickwick."  put 
ic  than  humour  in  Kaliburton's  bocdu.  He  tacked, 
one  ihiu  to  make  him  a  neat  novelist:  he  had  no 
But  he  knew  human 
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construct  a  (hiuaci«  and  endow  it  with  life;  his  people  talk 
naturally  and  10  the  point;  and  many  ol  his  descriptive 
passages  are  admiiable.  Those  who  read  Holiborfon's  bookt 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  humour  will  miss  much  of  their  vnluc. 
His  inimitable  aaclimakfr  (1837}.  as  well  at  the  later  books, 
ria  Old  Juin  UU9),  Tke  AUfiM  (1845).  TFiJ'  Saiti  aiJ 
Modern  Initanai  (i8sj)  and  Hatm  and  Hnrnan  Natnit  (1855), 
are  minurt  ol  colonial  life  and  character. ' 

inay%e^^^n»rlMinBaamiol'>/i>((U«^'D^o%>nt'^D/Me 
Camaditn  PitpU  (tUi):  G.  Menar  Adam's  Ou/ih  Hiruty  < 
Cvudiaii  Liuralmt  (ItST):  "Native  Thoislit  and  Liierature.'^ 
la  J:  E.  Collias's  Lift  ^ Sir  Jelin  A.  Uaidau3  (iS3j);  "  Carudlaa 
UteTatuo!,"byJ.M.O<ley.iiilhe£iyJopiH(/ii^"!trifOM.  vol.  i>. 

and  anidn  by  J.  Cutcll  Hopkins.  Jcihn  Reade.  A.  B.  dt  Mille  and 
Tliomas  O'Hagan,  in  vol.  v.  0(  Canada  :  ■•  Bmydafatiia  of  Iht 
CoiaOry  [iSuS-iqoa];  alio  la  Hftiiv  J.  MsTEBn'i  fiiUioftfia  Curia. 
ifcaii.  ( 18671  andfonniio.  W'»  "^  IVwtni  of  llii  Time  [1898): 
W.  D.  Ligfilhall.  S<i't<  af  l*t  Crat  Domixion;  Theorfote  Band's 
Trtainry  of  Canadian  Vcrir(iooa):  Ci  C.  James's  £itilwrrg«tT^ 
Canadian  VtrmiB^)-.  L.  E.  Homing's  anclL.  J.  Burpee's  BMi*, 
cra^v  0/ CiMdioi.  f .Vlio.  (190));  S.E.  Dawson's  Pra«tt'ri(erj^ 
Ca-:a3a  (1901);  "Canadian  PDClry."  by  J.  A.  Cooper.  !n  Tht 
NalicKol.}^,  p.  ]«(;  "  Recent  Canadian  Fiction."  by  L.  J.  Burpee, 
in  Tit  Ftritm.  Auguil  1899.  For  individual  autboea.  aee  Hali- 
bu  ICUF7  Ckafia  (1B97).  with  a  biblisgraphyi  "  llali- 

bu  BUke  Crollon,  in  Canada:  an  Eacydopatdia  ff  lilt 

Co  .  Famhan.'.  lift  of  Fmnris  Pof*naH_and   H.   D. 

by  ^In  riK  A'liwi,  7i'.  P-  44<:  b^^Min  WinsoMa 

77  ,p.66o:  by  W.D.Howells,  I»<-lUniUr(,34.p.6oi; 

by  r*«  AllanlU..  73,  p.  4*4;   by  1.  B.  CiiJw  in  Dke 

Cr  a-.    "&>ldwin  SmiTh  a,  .  Critic,"  by  H.  Spencer, 

Co  .,  «I,  p.  519;  '■  Goldwin  Smith'!  Kistorical  rforU"' 

SHh  UtrOi  Amtritan  Raitw.  99.  p.  sty.  "Poetry  ct 
■He,"     by    Bsyald   Tayloi.   AUanHc.    16,    p.    all: 
"  I  ysege."  by  L.  J.  Burpee,  in  rro-ii.  Royal  Socirly  of 

Ca  '  An;hibard  Lampman."  by  W.  D.  Hnwells.  tilmilirre 

in  ri7:    "Archibald  Lampman."  by.  L.  J.fiiiipee,  ill 

«i M(es«J<>ir>B  (Quebec),  August  and  ScpttoiW 

19001   "Poetry  el  Blisa  Carman,"  liy  ].  P.  hfowbray,  Critit,  41, 
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, .,  _ Wrong,  A'M.  fin 

-.  K-  «-■  "Soak*  ef  CUbcit  Pukcr."  by  C.  A.  PntI,  Critic 
p.  »71.  tL,  J.  E 

I,  Frntk-Caiwduin  Ltitfottt/e  At  the  opening  of  the  i 
CHtuiy  might  be  deicribed  a  «iitlidy  the  work  of  two  ga 
tknu,  txA  it  wu  upuated  frmn  the  old  t^me  by  three  n 
^Dcntioiu  whiae  rafial  tentiinnit  only  found  erpreuni 
(he  tndllioBal  nngs  ud  talo  «Udi  their  (oiefathen  ol 
tlthcentuiy  )udbn)ughtDvcr  [n>m  the  min  falric.  Folk-kire 
hu  slvayi  t«n  the  Dtoit  eecnlially  Fnnch  of  iH  imaginalivi 
iafluencii  in  Cusdlia  life;  uid  the  songs  ue  the  quinteisaici 

Indiu  woids,  like  auccaiin  and  loitnav,  tic  oiten  intnxjuced. 
Frendi  rorm  ue  Iredy  turned  into  puie  Ciudiinisms,  liki 
cafAix,  nltsoun,  ionctne,  bnohwood  unoke,  psrtaic,  tic 
New  chsracten,  yhidi  ippesl  more  diicctly  to  the  local  tuditnce. 
•ometimet  (Upplant  old  ones,  like  the  qtiain  tiau  iaiiU(ei 
vho  fuve  ousted  tlie  time-honoured  qtelrt-tsficitri  froin  the 
Canadian  venian  of  UMrcat.  There  are  even  a  fcir  enlin 
(ongi  of  tmuallstitic  orfgia.  But  all  these  variants  iDerlhFi 
are  mere  atny  curies  amng  the  crowding  louvealrs  of  thi 
did  home  over  wa.  No  other  bridge  can  rival  le  PiMd'Atiemini. 
"  lei  ''in  Cat  It  km  tin  gn  ianii  ici  can  be  nonhere  else  but 
in  old  France — it  btm  nn  alone  proves  this.  And  the  Canadiait 
fblk-vnger,  thoagh  in  a  land  of  myriad  springs,  still  ^>es  A  Is 
dairt  ffnUini  of  hii  ancratiiil  fancy;  while  the  luiiibla  hi> 
mother  sang  him,  like  the  love-sonp  with  which  he  teTCOHdH 
hb  Uoitdt,  were  nearly  all  lung  throughout  the  Normandy  of 
It  GraxJ  Uanatqtie,  The  kabilanl  was  separated  from  old- 
world  dungei  tvo  tcnluries  ago  by  iMcreace  of  plice  and 
Circumitvicet,  while  he  hat  hitherto  been  safeguarded  ftoDi 
many  ncw-woild  changes  by  the  segregative  influences  of  race, 
religion,  bnguage  and  custom;  and  so  hii  folk-lore  iilli  irnuins 
the  intimate  nllir  il  idem  e!  what  it  was  in  the  day«  ol  the  gmt 
jMDeers.  It  is  no  longer  a  b'ving  spirit  among  the  people  At 
large;  but  in  secluded  villages  and  "back  conceitions  "  one 
le  charming  melodies 


:h  they  are  suTLg,  and  r 


a  few  v^ 


Ot  Crcgoiiu  tunes.  The  best  collcctioD,  more  particularly 
front  the  musical  point  of  view,  is  la  Chaiums  ptfulairti 
in  Canada,  started  by  Ernest  Gagnon  (ist  ed.  iS6j}. 

Racc-patrloiltm  ii  the  dinlnguishing  characteristic  of  French- 
Canadian  lilentuie,  which  is  »  deeply  rooted  in  national 
poUlia  that  L,  J.  Papineau,  the  most  insistent  demagogue 
of  iSj7,  must  ceruioly  be  named  among  the  founden,  for 
the  sake  of  speeches  which  came  before  written  works  both 
in  point  of  time  and  popular  estccni.  Only  360  volumes  had 
been  published  during  80  years,  when,  ut  184J,  the  Snt  famous 
book  appealed— Ftancoia  Xavier  Gimeiu's  (iB09-ig«)  Hitloire 
du  Canada.  It  had  immense  success  in  Canada,  was  (avoumbly 
noticed  in  France,  and  has  ioSucnced  all  succeeding  men  ol 
Ictlers.  Unlorlunalely,  the  unpcricct  daU  on  which  it  11  based, 
and  the  too  eidusivcly  piiiioiic  spirit  in  which  il  is  written, 
prevent  it  from  being  an  authoritative  history:  tlie  author 
himself  declares  "  Voia  vcrra  li  la  dilaiU  dt  lui  aiutlrci  nt 
taiAl  pss  touUf  Ut  v'uhires."  But  it  isof  far-reachingioipartance 
as  the  Bnt  gffat  lilertiry  stimulus  to  racial  self-respect.  "  ZJ 
Canada  framioU  avait  perdu  us  leOra  de  luUtut;  Canitau 
Its  lui  a  mdaa."  F.  X.  Gamean  is  also  remembered  for  his 
poems,  and  he  was  followed  by  his  son  Alfred  Gameau  (1S36- 

A.  G^rin-Lajoie  was  a  mere  lad  when  the  exile  of  some  com- 
pilriou  iupjied  It  CoKadltx  oraul,  which  immediately  became 
a  universal  folk-song.  Many  yean  ktci  he  widu  discrimin- 
ttin^y  about  those  Dii  am  en  Cuiuda  (iSSS)  that  saw  the 
alablishmenl  of  ropoosible  government.  Bnt  Us  fame  rests 
on  Ian  Hoard  (i8;4),  the  pn«  buo^c  ol  the  ttMonf,  The 
bcro.  left  at  the  head  of  a  fatherless  family  of  twelve  when 
nearly  through  college,  turns  from  the  glut  of  graduates  swarming 
round  the  prospects  of  prof  csaioiud  city-bred  careers,  steadfastly 
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up  a  large  family,  and  fontida  a  settlement 
several  patisbcs  and  finally  becomes  the  centrt  ei  the  electoral 
district  of  "  Rivardville,"  which  returns  hin  to  parUanent. 
These  simple  and  earnest  Schia  dilarit  HtUt  are  an  appealing 
Tevelatian  of  that  eternal  secret  ol  the  soil  which  every  pec^ 
wishing  to  have  a  country  of  its  own  must  eariy  lay  to  hctili 
and  /lu  Raard,  U  difridum,  will  alwayi  remam  the  eponym 
of  the  new  aiant  of  the  iqlh  century. 

Philippe  de  Ga^'s  hisuHcal  novel,  la  Amdeia  Cauadiaa 
(iMj),  il  the  cosqikmenl  of  Guneau  and  GMn-Lajoie.  Evety- 
thing  about  the  author'i  kfe  he^icd  him  to  write  Ibis  book. 
Bom  in  17*4,  and  brought  upaoxmg  remiaBCHit  eye-wiinesSL-s 
of  the  old  r*gime,  be  was  aa  eager  listener,  with  a  wonderful 
menMry  and  whole-hearted  pride  in  the  gloiies  of  his  race  and 
family,  a  kindly  (nfiuu,  who  loved  and  wu  loved  by  aU  hit 
eeiuiuira,  a  keen  observer  of  many  changing  lysiems,  down 
to  tb*  final  Confederation  of  1S67,  and  a  man  who  ted  felt 
both  eitremea  of  fortune  (Utmoira,  iSM).  The  story  rambles 
rather  far  from  Its  well-wani  vim.  But  these  very  digressions 
give  the  book  its  intimate  and  abiding  charm;  for  they  kc^ 
the  reader  in  dose  penonal  touch  with  every  side  of  Canadian 
fe,  with  songs  and  tales  and  horaely  forms  of  speech,  with 
K  best  features  of  seigniotial  limes  and  the  strong  guidance 
F  an  ardent  church,  with  ttyaieuri,  caxriurt  de  bais,  Indians, 
itdiers,  sailorB  and  all  the  Itrenuous  adventurers  of  a  wild, 
nr,  giant  world.  The  poet  of  this  little  band  of  authors  was 
Ocuve  Crtrnaitc,  a  Qu^iec  bookseller,  who  failed  in  busfnen 
and  (pent  his  last  yaa  as  a  penoilesg  esile  in  France.  He 
lUally  rather  too  derivative,  be  laf^  the  saving  grace  of 
',  and  even  his  best  Canafiian  poems  hardly  rise  above 
■til  occasional  verse.  Yet  he  became  a  national  poet, 
use  he  was  the  first  to  celebrate  ocmsions  of  deeply  feh 
popular  enioUon  In  acceptable  rhyme,  and  he  will  alwayi  remain 

.  race.    He  sings  what  Gameau  recounts — the  love  of 

T  country,  mother  chuich  and  Canada.    The  Cuem  dt 

CrinUi.  Gaim  d'llalit,  even  Cuiei-fdarde,  are  duly  chronicled. 

'  I  ode  on  Id  p.  dt  SdanliaarerKf-LavBl,  firil  bishop  of  Quebec, 

ings  him  nearer  id  hii  proper  themes,  which  an  found  in  full 

perfection  in  the  Ckaiil  dn  nni  icldat  camtdim,  composed  in 

iS]6  to  honour  the  lint  French  marr-of-war  that  visited  British 

Quebec,  and  Le  Drapean  de  CeriOim  (i3j8),  a  cenlennial  paean 

"  intcalm'i  Canadians  at  Ticondeioga.    Much  of  the  nature 

at  ihis  first  generaiion,  and  of  the  juvenilia  of  the  second, 

red  in  £ei  SDirtti  eauaditimts  and  le  Foyer  canaditn, 

founded  In  igfii  and  1U3  lespcctively.    The  abbE  Feriond  was 

ntfausiastic  editor  and  hislortsn,  and  Etienne  Parent  should 

;meinbered  as  Ihc  first  Canadian  philosopher. 

;  Confederation'  many  eager  (ollowets  began  to  take  up  the 

I  which  tfae  founders  were  laying  down.    The  abW  Casgrain 

lied  a  hfe-time  to  making  the  French- Canadians  appear  aa 

the  chosen  people  of  new-world  history;  but,  though  an  able 

sle,  he  spoilt  a  really  good  case  by  trying  to  prove  too 

His  Pilerinan  an  pays  d'Esanitliiu:  li838)  is  a  spkndid 

t  of  the  unfortunate  Acadiaas;  and  all  his  books  allraci 

ader  by  their  charm  of  style  and  penonalily.    But  hii 

Uonltalm  tt  Lhii  (rSgj^  and  other  works  on  the  conquest,  are 

all  waiped  by  a  lining  bias  against  both  Wolle  and  Monlcalin, 


ill,  the  I 


r;  while 


show  an  inadequate  grasp  of  military  piobltms,  and 
practkally  Ijpion  the  vast  determining  factor  of  sea-power 
altogether.     Benjamin    Suite's    comprehensive    Hiiloire    der 

mas  Chapais*  monographs  are  as  firmly  grounded  as  they 
ate  finely  eipressed;  his  Jean  Tdm  (1904]  is  of  prime  im- 
portance; and  bis  Uanlcatm  (igoi)  is  the  geneiou*  amende 
kaneraili  paid  by  French-Canadian  lileratuit  to  a  much  mis- 
rcpresentcd,  but  admiiaUy  wrought,  career.  A.  Ctrin-Lajoie'i 
ay  of  "  back  to  the  land  '*  waa  cucccssfully  adapted  to  modern 
ia  L4  Sapunay  (ta-)6)  uii  L'" 
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(i889>  fay  ArLtaui  Bum,  «bo  Avwtd  iriut  Immaat  iskiid 
bRutihi  of  couBiiy  Ity  opca  la  suiuble  "  Jcu  Rinrdi  "  fnRB 
tlic  older  adtkinnili  aions  Ihc  SC  Lawicnce.  In  oraury, 
*hich  moat  Frcnch-Cfttiadkani  adDurc  beyond  nU  oO^t  forms 
of  verbal  «il,  Sir  Willrid  Lauricr  hu  tnttiy  iurjaaed  L.  J. 
Papineau.  by  dulintl  with  more  compJei  quettiaiu,  taking  i 
bighcr  point  of  view,  ud  expnuing  Unaelf  villi  ■  much  apter 
AHibilltyoIiiyle 

Among  laiei  poeli  may  be  nuDlianKl  Fienc  Chauveau  (i  Sio- 
ifkw),  Louij  FiwL,  [b.  1S17).  ami  Adolphc  Poiuon  (b.  1S49) 
Louis  Frithellef  tBi»-190S)  his,hoi«!VBr,  kng  been  the  only  poet 
with  a  Tcputationouteideof  Canada.  Id  liji)  Lit  FUuri  berialtj 
won  Ihe  Pria  Monlhyon  from  the  French  Academy  In  1887 
ia  Utndt  jj'un  ptx^  became  the  adcnowledged  epic  of  a  race 
He  occuiooaUy  nodi,  u  rather  strident  in  the  patriotic  vein, 
'     »  ollen  i-aatn  the 


pair  of  gates  in  1481,  in 
imptcled  til  locks  uniting 
ay,  however,  the  iniiodui 
century  gave  a  new  chamcti 
■      ■     '  ■  csslul  e> 


t]ial  in  1487  Leonardo  da  Vfnd 
It  canals  ol  Milin.  Be  thai  as  it 
ion  ol  locks  in  lh(  14th  or  151I1 

to  Inland  naviption  and  laid  the 

iu  Midi)  may  be  regarded  aa 


The  Langucdoc  Canal  (Canal  di 

le  pioneer  of  the  canals  of  modem  Europe.  Joining  uie  uay 
Biscay  and  Ihe  MedJtcrranfAii  it  is  J48  m  long  and  risef 
to  ft.  above  tea-lnvel  with  119  locks,  iu  depth  being  aboul 
J  fu  It  was  dcMgncd  fay  Baron  Paul  Jtiquct  de  Boimpos 
(1604-16S0)  and  wu  Gniohed  in  1681  With  il  and  the  uiU 
inaj  (1605-164J)  France  began  tliai  policy  of 
'hich  Iu4  provided  her  with  ovn  3000  n. 


I  of  pi 


y  of  vcne-forvs  quite  beyond  the  range 
of  Crfiaaaie,  real  originality  of  conception,  indrvMlual  dislinctjan 
oE  style,  deep  ioiight  into  the  soul  (^  his  peo[de,  and,  still  more, 
the  glow  oI  warm-blooded  life  pulsing  thlwigh  the  whole  poetn, 
all  combine  to  give  him  the  greatest  pbct  at  bome  and  an  im- 
portant one  in  Ihe  world  at  btge^  lit  V—teaiua  {igjj), 
by  Leon  Pamphilc  Le  May,  and  La  Aifirtlima  (1904),  by  W 
Chapman,  worlhUy  lepreaenL  the  older  and  younger  contem- 
porariEs,  Dr  Nf  r£e  Buuchemin  keeps  wilhm  somewhat  narrow 
limits  in  Ui  Flstaiuns  malulitula  (1847);  but  within  them 
he  shows  true  poetic  genius,  a  isie  sense  of  rhythm,  rhyme  and 
verbal  melody,  a  cvrion  fdkiiai  of  epithet  and  phrase,  and 
so  sure  an  eye  for  local  colour  that  a  stranger  could  chooae  no 
better  guide  lo  the  imaginative  life  of  Canada, 

A  Canadian  diama  hardiy  exi&ts;  among  its  beat  works  are 
the  pleasanUy  epigrammatic  plays  ol  F.  G.  Marchand.  Navels 
are  not  yet  much  in  Ague;  though  Madame  Conan's  L'OubtU 
(1901)  has  been  crowned  fay  the  Academy;  while  Dr  Choquelte's 
j>l  Ribaai  liiqi)  is  a  good  dramatic  slory,  and  his  Ciaadi 
Faysan  (iSfq)  is  an  admirafaty  simple  idyllic  tale  of  the  hopeless 
a^soiJ-boimd  Aatrilaiit,  told  with  intense  natural  feeling 
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plished  occasional  writer,  is  very  Ftench-Canadi 
ing  Ui  Grands  Drama  of  the  classics  [1M9)  l 
astical  court  and  finding  tbem  guilty  of  Paganism. 

The  best  Ubliogiaphici  are  Philips  Cagiun'i  Eiai  ic  hiili 
,raft*«<o»orfi«iii£llfe),and  Di  N.  E.  Diotine'.liil  o(  piihlicaiioi.- 
ImiB  the  earlicH  tfmei  in  ihc  Trauaaimi  el  At  Soyal  Sotiil^  cj 
CnaJa  Ux  1905.  (W.  Wo.} 

CAITAL  (from  Lat.  catulii,  "  channel  "  and  "  kennel  "  bciii 
doublets  cj  the  word],  an  artiGcial  waur  course  used  for  tl 
drainage  of  km  bndi,  (or  imgation  [?.»,],  or  more  especially 
fot  the  purpose  at  navigation  by  faoais,  barges  or  ships.  Probably 
the  first  canals  were  made  for  irrigation,  hut  in  very  early  limes 
theyeamealsoiofaeusedfornavigaiion.asin  Assyria  and  Egypl. 
The  Romans  constructed  various  works  of  the  kind,  and  Charle- 
magne projecud  a  system  of  waterways  connecting  Ihe  Main 
andtheRhinewiththeSanube,  while  hi  China  the  Grand  Canal, 
Joining  the  Pel-ho  and  Yang-tsc-Kiang  and  constructed  in  Ihc 
13th  century,  formed  an  important  artery  of  commerce,  serving 
alio  for  irrigation.  But  although  It  appears  from  Marco  Polo 
Ihit  Inclines  were  used  on  the  Grand  Canal,  these  early  waterways 
iuHeted  In  general  from  the  defect  that  no  method  being  known 
of  conveniently  transferring  boats  from  one  levd  to  anoihi 
they  were  only  pracilcshle  between  points  that  lay  on  ncirl 
the  ume  level;  and  Inland  navigation  could  not  becom 
generally  useful  and  applicable  imtil  this  detect  had  been  remedlc 
bytheemployraentof  locks.  Creatdouhtsexislastothe  persor 
and  even  the  nation,  that  first  intniduced  locks.  Some  writei 
attribute  their  invention  to  the  Dutch,  holding  that  neariy 
century  earlier  than  in  Italy  locks  were  used  in  Holland  whei 
canals  are  very  nnmemis,  owing  to  the  favourable  phyrical 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  thecontrivaqce  has  been  daimed 
tor  engineer!  of  the  Italian  school,  and  It  Is  said  that  two  faiothi 
-  «  ol  Vtterbo  tongtructed  1  lock-chamber  enclosed  by 


thcGrci 
lis  about  the  beginning  of  the  18 

d  with  locks,  connecting  EskiisLuna  wiin  i.aae  juaiar, 
oished  in  i6oti.  In  England  the  oldest  artifkul  canal 
if  the  Roman  occupation.  It  eileods 
:r  Trent  near  Torkaey  (11  m.}.  and 
formed  a  continuation  of  the  Caer  Ttyis,  abo  of  Roman  origm 
filled  141,  which  na  from  Lincohi  to  Petetborough 
(40  m.}.  Camden  in  his  Bnlannia  says  that  the  Foss  Dy^e  was 
ned  and  to  someeatent  rendered  navigable  in  uii.  Lillle^ 
ja,  was  done  in  nukmg  canals  in  Great  Britain  tinlil  the 
:e  of  the  i&th  century,  though  before  that  date  some  pro- 
had  been  made  in  rendering  some  of  Ihe  larger  riven 
able.    In  1759  the  duke  of  Bridgcwater  obtained  powers 

Icy,  and  this  work,  of  which  James  Briudley  wax  the 
eer,  and  which  was  opened  for  tia&c  in  i7Si,wasfol!owedby 
iod  ol  great  activity  In  canal  construction,  which,  however, 
to  an  end  with  the  inlmducilan  of  railways.    Accocding 

jtal  mileage  of  eaisting  f^^^l^  in  the  Um'ied  Kingdom  was 
Id  the  United  States  the  Eist  canal  was  made  in  i;^!- 
at  South  Hadley,  Masuchufelts,  and  the  canal-syjlem, 
;h  its  expansion  was  checked  by  the  growth  of  railways,  has 
led  a  length  of  4100  m.,  most  of  the  ciQcigc  being  in  Kew 
,  Ohio,  and  TVnnsylvania.    The  splendid  inland  navigation 
system  of  Canada  mainly  consists  of  ikatural  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  the  artificial  waterwaya  are  largely  "  lateral  "  canals,  cut 
in  order  lo  enable  vessels  to  avoid  rapids  in  the  rivers.    (See 
ttie  articles  on  the  various  countries  (or  accounts  ol  the  canal- 
systems  ihcy  possess.) 

The  canals  that  were  made  in  the  early  dayiof  canal-CDnstruc- 
tion  were  mostly  of  the  class  known  as  barge  or  beat  canals, 
and  owing  Id  their  limited  depth  and  breadth  were  only  available 

ihe  advantage  was  seen  of  cutting  caoala  of  such  dimen^otti 
as  to  enable  Ihcm  to  accommodate  sea.giHng  ships.  Such 
Mp<a«als,  which  from  an  engineering  point  of  view  chiefly 
differ  from  barge-canals  in  the  magnitude  of  the  works  they 
Involve,  have  mostly  been  constructed  either  to  ahcnen  the 
voyage  between  two  seas  by  cutting  throu^  an  intervening 
isthmus,  or  to  convert  Important  inland  places  into  sea-potts. 
An  early  example  of  ihc  first  class  Is  afforded  by  the  Caledonian 
Canal  (j-t.),  while  among  later  ones  may  be  mentioned  the 
Sues  Cana)  (7,1.),  the  Kaiser  Wilhrim,  Nord-Oslsee  or  Kiel 
Canal,  connecring  BrunsbQttel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  with 
Kiel  {q.t.)  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  various  canals  that  have 
been  proposed  across  the  isthmus  that  joins  North  and  South 
America  (see  Pakaiu  CaHAt).  Eiam[^  of  the  second  class 
are  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  and  the  canal  that  runs  Iron 
Zeebrugge  on  the  North  Sea  to  Bruges  ff.v.). 

CDfufrHcfIefl.~-In  laying  out  a  line  of  canal  the  oigfneer  b 
more  restricted  than  in  forming  the  route  of  a  road  or  a  raflway. 
Since  water  runs  downhM,  gradients  are  inadmissible,  aod  the 
canal  must  either  be  made  on  one  uniform  tevd  or  must  be 
adapted  to  the  general  rise  or  fall  of  the  country  through  which 
It  passes  by  being  constructed  bi  a  series  of  levd  reacha  at 
varying  he^I*  above  a  chosen  datum  Use,  each  dosed  by  ■ 
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lodt  or  same  eqninlait  device  to  (stble-nscli  ta  be  tmulaicd 
from  one  to  inotbet.  To  ivind  imdnly  heavy  cirlhvark,  the 
iticiiei  vraat  clo«ly  [dIIow  tbe  baia  of  hilli  and  the  windings 
0(  viUeyi,  but  from  time  to  time  it  vill  become  oeecutry  to 
CTOO  1  indden  depresnon  by  the  afd  of  na  embankment  or 
aqueduct,  while  a  piece  of  riimg  fround  or  a  bill  may  involve 
a  catting  01  a  Imincl.  Brindley  took  the  BHdgeiralcr  canal 
over  the  Imell  at  Barton  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  of  three 
ilone  Itches,  the  RQtie  one  having  a  span  of  A3  ft.,  and  T. 
Telford  unDged  that  the  EUenncre  anal  should  cross  the  Dm 
valley  at  Pont-y-Cysyllte  partly  by  embankment  and  paitfy 
by  aqueduct.  The  EmbiQluiient  vu  conlinned  till  ft  was  is  ft, 
>boveth«grotiiid,wheBiiwa>suceeededh)'an»queduct,  1000  ft, 
long  and  i  »j  ft.  »hove  the  river,  consisting  of  a  out  iron  tmggh 
supported  on  Iron  itches  with  stone  piers.  Occasionally  when 
1  navigable  stream  has  to  be  crossed,  a  swing  viaduct  is  necniary 
to  allow  shipping  lo-  pass.  The  first  was  that  buili  by  Sir  E, 
LeadH  WiUlamt  to  replace  Brindley'a  aqueduct  at  Barton, 
which  was  only  high  enough  (0  give  loom  for  barges  (see  Man- 
CHESTEI  Ship  Cinal),  One  of  the  earliest  canal  tunnels  was 
made  in  1766-1777  by  Brindtey  at  Harecaslleon  the  Trent  and 
Uersey  canal;  it  is  1R80  yds.  long,  tl  ft,  high  and  4  fl.  wide, 
and  has  no  low-path,  the  boats  being  propelled  by  men  lying 
OB  their  back!  and  pushing  with  their  feet  against  the  tunnel 
walls  ("  leggen  "),  A  second  tunnel,  panDel  to  this  but  16  ft, 
high  and  i<  ft,  wide,  with  a  tow-ptth,  was  finished  by  Telford  In 
tSi;.  Standeilge  tunnel,  on  the  Huddersfield  canal,  is  over  )m, 
brg.andisalsoworkedhyleggers. 

The  dimensions  ol  1  canal,  apart  from  eonsideratlora  o(  water- 
supply,  arc  legulited  by  the  siic  of  the  vessels  which  are  to  be 

Dsed  on  it.     According  to  J,  M,  Rankine,  the  depth  of 

2^^^       water  and  aecb'onal  area  of  waterway  should  be  such 
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at  the  bottom,  which  is  flat,  and  from  40  to  jo  ft,  at  the  water 
level,  with  a  depth  of  4  or  s  It.,  tbe  angle  of  slope  of  the  sides 
varyingwiththeiiatunolthesojl.  To  telain  the  water  in  porous 
ground,  and  especially  on  embankments,  a  strong  waifrtight 
lining  of  puddle  or  tempered  clay  must  he  provided  on  the  bed 
and  lidei  ot  the  channel.  Puddle  is  made  of  clay  which  has  been 
finely  chopped  up  with  nanciw  spades,  water  being  supplied 
unlil  it  is  in  a  semi-plastic  stale.  It  Is  used  in  thin  layers,  each 
of  which  is  wotkcd  so  as  to  be  Grmty  united  with  the  lower 
stratum.  The  full  thickness  varies  from  )  to  ]  ft.  To  prevent 
the  erosion  ol  the  ddes  at  the  water-line  by  the  wash  from  the 
boats,  it  may  be  necessary  10  pitch  them  with  stones  or  lace 
Ihem  with  bnahwuod.     In  some  of  the  old  canals  the  slopes 
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paths,  with  the  result  of  adding 
ol  the  wiiecway. 

A  canal  cannot  be  properly  wotied  without  a  supply  of 
water  calculated  10  last  over  the  diint  season  ol  the  year.  If 
there  be  no  natural  lake  available  in  the  district  for 
?2JS  storage  and  supply,  otiltheengincertannoi  draw  upon 
^^'  some  stream  of  suflicleni  siie,  he  must  form  attibcia] 
reservoirs  in  suitshie  situations,  and  the  conditions  which  must 
be  attended  to  in  selecting  the  positions  of  these  and  in  con- 
ttmctiog  them  are  the  same  as  yiosc  for  drinking-water  supply, 
eicepl  tbal  the  purity  of  the  water  is  not  a  miller  ol  moment. 
They  must  be  situated  at  Juch  an  elevation  thai  the  water  from 
Ihcm  may  flow  to  Ihe  summit-level  ol  the  canal,  and  if  the 
eipen«  of  pumi^ng  Is  to  be  avoided,  Ihey 


e,  percolation 


tr  from  Ihe 


canal  by  evaporation  fi 

bed.  and  lockage.     If  the  supply  be  inadequate,  the  draught  0 

tbe  boats  plying  on  ihe  canal  may  have  to  be  reduced  in  a  dr^ 


to  (he  to 


nay  put  a 


ice  the  eoiuuBipiion  ol  water  in  lockage  in 
e  size  of  the  locks  and  the  frequency  with  w> 
e  difficulty  of  finding  a  sufficient  water  s 
nil  to  Ihe  density  of  traffic  possible  on  a  can: 
1  locks  (mm  being  enlarged  so 
te  necessary  for  the  economical  handling  ot  the  Inffic  under 
odem  conditions.  It  may  be  pointed  out  thai  Ihe  up  con- 
ic down  traffic.     An  ascending  boat 


crmg  I 


lock  displao 


a  volun 


of  « 


submerged  capacity.  The  water  so  displaced  flows  into  the  lower 
reach  of  the  canal,  and  as  the  boat  passes  through  the  lock  is 
replaced  by  water  flowing  from  the  upper  reach.  A  desceiiding 
boat  in  the  same  way  displaces  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  Its 
submerged  capacity,  but  in  this  case  the  water  flow*  back  into 
the  hi^er  reach  where  II  Is  retained  when  the  gate*  are 

An  essential  adjunct  to  a  canal  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
waste-weits  to  discharge  surpjus  water  accumulating  during 
floods,  which,  if  not  provided  with  an  eull,  may  wiOt- 
—  ™...  .. ..  -  "id  cause  a  hieach  in  the  banks,   w^tai 


1  the 


affic. 


nsof  these  wi 

St  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  (he 
al  passes.  Wherever  the  canal  crosses  a  stream  a  wastt- 
r  should  be  formed  in  the  aqueduct;  but  intfependently 
' '   the  tnghxeer  must  consider  al  what  points  large  Influnea 


appteli 


iiot  only  wasle-weirs  of  suflkient  size  to  tarty  off  the  surplus,  bnl 
also  artiScial  couises  for  its  discharge  into  the  neatest  streams. 
These  waste-weirs  are  placed  at  the  top  water-level  of  (he 
canal,  so  that  when  a  flood  occurs  tiie  water  flows  over  them 
and  thus  relieves  the  banks. 

Stop-gates  arc  necessary  a(  short  Intervals  ol  1  lew  miles 
for  the  purpose  of  dividhig  the  canal  inle  Isolated  reaches, 
so  thai  in  the  event  ol  a  breach  the  gales  may  be  Bhu(,  and 
the  discharge  of  wa(er  confined  to  (he  small  reach  Inttieepted 
between  two  of  them,  instead  of  catending  throughout  the 
whole  line  of  canaL  In  broad  canaU  these  slop-gales  may  be 
led  like  (he  gates  of  hicks,  two  peire  of  gates  being  made 


to  shut 


of  thick  planks  slipped  hito  grooves  formed  at  the  narrow 
pomis  of  the  canal  under  road  bridges,  or  at  cbntnctima  nude 
at  intermediate  points  lo  reielve  them.  Sdf-icting  tt<fi-gstes 
have  been  tried,  but  have  not  proved  trustworthy.  When 
repairs  have  lo  be  made  stop-gales  allow  of  the  water  being 
run  ofi  by  "  off-lels  "  from  ■  short  reach,  and  afterwards  rettored 
with  but  little  blerrupikm  of  the  traffic  These oS-lels an  pipes 
placed  >t  the  level  o(  tbe  bottom  of  the  canal  and  prodded 
with  valves  which  can  be  opened  when  required.  They  ate 
genenlly  formed  at  aqueducts  «  biidgn  crossing  rfvtra,  wheK 
the  cootenis  of  tbe  canal  between  the  sb^galea  an  be  nm 
off  into  tbe  stream. 

Locks  are  chambers;  conslntcted  of  wood,  brickwork,  maioniy 
or  concrete,  and  provided  with  gales  aC  each  end,  by  (he  aid 
of  i^iich  vessels  are  transferred  from  ope  teadi  of  r^tt. 
the  canal  to  another.  To  enable  a  boat  lo  uctnd, 
the  upper  gates  and  the  slaices  which  comnMnd  Ihe  flow  ol 
water  from  the  upper  reach  are  closed.  The  atuices  at  the  lower 
end  o!  the  lock  are  then  (q>ened,  and  when  die  level  of  the  water 
In  the  lock  has  laltet  (o  that  of  (he  lower  roach,  the  boat  passes 
in  to  ihe  hick.  The  lower  gales  aad  sluices  being  then  dosed, 
Ihe  upper  shiicga  are  opened,  and  when  the  water  rising  In 
ihe  lock  has  floated  the  bM(  up  (he  level  of  tta  appcr  reach 
Ihe  upper  gales  ate  opened  and  It  paisea  out.  For  a  descending 
boat  the  procedure  is  reversed.  Tbestuiccs  by  which  the  lock  is 
filled  or  emptied  are  carried  through  Ihe  walla  In  huge  loeki, 
or  consist  ol  opening!  in  the  gates  In  small  ones.     The  gates 

open,  and  closing  against  sills  in  the  la«k  bottom  when  riiut. 
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In  uuH  namw  locki  aln^  gita  only  in  iKCatuy;  in  laigt 
locki  pain  o(  (Btcs  »c  required,  fitting  togcthcc  ■!  lbs  bead 
or  "  milic-pMt "  wlieil  dosed.  Tbe  verliol  limbel  *t  Ilie 
end  of  the  gnU  is  Itnovin  m  the  "  heel-pot."  ind  »t  iu  fool  ii 
m  c»tiD9  that  admits  an  iron  pivol  which  is  ^ed  iri  the  lock 
boltOES,  and  on  which  tlie  gate  turns,  lion  ittaps  iDund  the 
held  of  tbe  heel-poit  are  let  bto  the  lock-coping  to  support 
tbe  gate-  llw  gatei  an  opened  and  closed  by  balance  beams 
projecting  over  the  lock  side,  by  gearing  or  in  cases  where 
Ibey  are  very  large  and  beavy  by  tbe  direct  action  ol  a  hydraulic 

a  tew  inches  wider  than  the  vesseis  they  have  to  tccommwiile. 
The  En^h  canal  bolt  i*  about  70  or  7;  ft.  long  and  7  or  3  ft. 
In  beam;  canal  barges  are  the  same  length  but  14  or  ij  ft. 
in  width,  »  that  lock*  which  will  hold  one  of  them  will  admit 
two  of  the  narrower  cana!  boats  side  by  side.  In  general  canal 
locks  are  Just  long  enough  to  accommodate  the  longest  vessels 
using  the  nsvigalion.  In  some  cases,  however,  provision  is 
made  for  admitting  a  train  of  barges;  luch  long  locks  have 
sometimes  interrae<Iiate  gates  by  which  the  effective  length 
is  reduced  when  a  lin^e  vessel  is  paasing.  The  lift  of  canal 
locks,  [hat  is,  the  diSerence  between  the  level  0!  adjoining 

little  as  i)  ft.  On  the  Canal  du  Centre  (Belgium)  there  are  locks 
with  a  lift  oi  17  it.,  and  on  the  St  Denis  canal  near  La  Villette 
bssinsinParis  thereisoDc  wiibaliflafjilft.  In  cases  where 
a  considerable  diSeiencs  of  level  has  to  be  sunnonntcd  the 
bcks  ate  placed  dose  together  In  a  aeries  or  "  flight,"  so  that 
the  tower  gates  of  one  Krve  also  as  the  upper  fftes  of  the  next 
below.  To  save  water,  eipedally  where  the  lift  is  considerable, 
side  ponds  are  sometimes  employed;  Ihey  are  reservoirs  into 
which  a  portion  of  the  water  in  a  lock-diamber  is  run,  instead 
of  being  disdvgcd  into  the  lower  reach,  and  is  afterwards 
oaoi  for  partially  filling  the  chamber  again.  Double  locks, 
that  is,  two  locki  placed  side  by  side  and  communititing  by 
a  pasMge  which  oin  be  opened  or  doMd  al  will,  also  tend  10 
sive  water,  since  eadi  serves  as  a  side  pond  to  the  other.  The 
aime  adv»ntag«  is  gained  with  double  flights  of  locks,  and  time 
•bo  is  saved  since  veueli  can  pus  up  and  down  simultaneously. 
A  still  greater  economy  of  water  can  be  eflected  by  the  use 
of  Inclined  planes  or  vertical  lilts  in  place  of  locks.  In  China 
f,,g„,  lude  inclines  appear  to  have  been  used  at  an  early 
dale,  vessels  being  ctjiied  down  a  sloping  plane  oi 
stonework  by  the  aid  of  a  fiush  of  water  or  hauled  up  it  by 
c^istans.  On  the  Budc  canal  (England)  tbs  plan  was  adopted 
in  an  impiuTed  (aim,  tbe  mall  flat-boltan»<I  boats  employed 
being  fitted  with  wheel)  to  ladlilale  their  course  over  the 
incllnca.  Anothcf  variant,  often  adopted  as  an  adjunct  to 
locks  where  many  imalt  pleasure  boats  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
is  to  fit  the  Incline  itsdf  with  nllen,  upon  which  the  boats 
travel.  In  some  caia  the  boats  art  ojoveyed  on  a  wheeled 
trolley  or  cradle  running  on  rails;  this  plan  was  adopted  on 
tbe  Mortis  canal,  built  in  1815-1831,  in  tbe  cue  of  i]  indims 
having  gradients  of  about  i  in  10,  the  rise  of  each  varying 
[rom  44  to  100  it.  Between  the  Ounq  canal  and  the  Mirne, 
near  Meaui,  the  diflerena  ol  level  is  about  40  ft.,  and  barges 
weighing  about  70  tons  are  taken  from  the  one  to  the  other  on 
a  wheeled  cndle  w^ghing  j;  tons  by  a  wiie  r(^  over  an  indine 
nearly  joo  yards  hmg.  But  heavy  barges  an  apt  to  be  sliiined 
hv  being  supported  on  cradlca  in  this  way,  and  to  avmd  this 
n  they  arc  sometimes  drawn  up  the  inclines  Boating 
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irangement  was  uliliied  about  1^40  on  the  Chaid  canal 

(Enghod),  and  ro  yean  later  It  was  adapted  al  BladUiill  on 
the  Monkland  canal  (Scolland)  to  replace  a  double  flight  ol 
locks,  in  conseqMnce  of  the  traffic  having  been  kternpted 
by  insufficiency  of  water.  There  the  height  to  be  overcome 
was  96  ft.  Two  pairs  of  rails,  o(  7  it.  gauge,  were  hiid  down 
on  a  giadlcnl  of  i  in  le,  and  on  these  lan  two  rarriages  having 
wrought  iron,  water-tl^t  caiuora  with  lifting  pies  at  each 
end,  in  which  the  barges  floated  partially  but  not  wholly  sup- 
potted  by  water.    The  carriages,  with  the  baigt  and  water, 


weighed  about  So  tana  each,  and  were  aninged  to  conntfi- 
balance  each  other,  one  going  up  as  tbe  other  was  going  doWu, 
The  power  required  was  provided  by  two  high  pressure  steam 
engines  of  )S  h.p.,  driving  two  large  drums  round  whiti  ms 
colled,  in  opposite  directions,  the  >-indi  wire  rope  that  haufed 
the  caissons.  An  incline  constructed  on  the  Union  canal  at 
Foiton  <EngIand)  to  replace  10  lock]  giving  f.  total  rise  of 
7S  fL,  accommodates  barges  of  70  Ions,  or  two  ooal  boats 
of  33  tons.  It  is  in  sonic  respects  like  the  Monkland  anal 
incline,  but  the  movable  caissons  work  on  four  pain  of  nib 
00  an  incline  of  i  in  14.  broadside  on,  and  the  boais  are  entirely 
waterbome.  Steam  power  Is  employed,  with  an  hydraulic 
accumulator  which  enables  bydra.ulic  power  to  be  used  In 
keeping  the  caissoo  in  position  at  the  lop  oi  the.  mdine  whila 
the  boats  are  being  nwved  in  or  out,  a  water-light  joint  being 
ilh   the   final  portion   of   the  c      '    '     ' 
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by  hydraulic  power.  The  incline  it  capable  of  pt 
boats  in  1 3  honis,  and  tbe  whole  plant  is  worked  by  three  men. 
Vertical  lifts  can  only  be  att6  instead  oi  locks  with  advantage 
at  places  where  the  diScrence  in  level  eccun  in  a  short  length 
ol  (anal,  since  oihenrise  bng  embankments  or  ^^ 
aqueducts  would  be  neecasaiy  to  obtain  sites  for 
their  consttuc^on.  An  early  example  was  built  in  1S09  at 
Tatdebigge  on  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  canaL  It 
consisted  oi  a  timber  caisson,  weighing  64  tons  when  full  ol 
water,  counterpoised  by  heavy  weights  carried  on  timber 
ptitforms.  Theliftofiift.  was  effected  in  about  three  mtnntei 
by  two  men  working  winches.  Seven  litis,  erected  on  the  Grand 
Western  anal  between  Welliogton  and  Tiverton  about  183s, 
consisted  of  two  chambers  with  a  masonry  pier  between  ihcm. 
In  each  chambez  there  worked  a  timber  caisson,  suspended 
at  either  end  of  a  chain  hung  over  large  pulleys  above.  As 
one  aisson  descended  the  other  rose,  and  the  appaialui  was 
worked  by  pulling  about  a  ton  more  water  in  the  descending 
caisson  than  in  the  ascending  one.  At  Andetton  ).  lift  was 
erected  In  187s  to  connect  the  Weaver  navigation  with  (he 
Trent  and  Mersey  (snal.  which  at  that  point  is  JO  ft  higher  than 
the  river.  Tbe  lift  is  a  double  one,  and  can  deal  with  baises 
up  to  roo  Ions.  The  change  is  made  iridic  the  vessels  an 
floating  in  j  ft.  of  water  contained  in  a  wrought  iron  caisson, 
75  ft.  long  and  ij)  Ft.  wide.  An  hydraulic  ma  3  It.  in  diancter 
supports  each  aisaon,  the  bottom  of  which  is  stienglhencd 
so  as  to  transfer  the  weight  to  the  side  giiden.  The  desceniling 
caisson  falls  owing  to  being  filled  with  6  in.  greater  depth 
of  water  than  the  ascending  one,  (be  weight  on  the  ranu  [14a 
toiu]  being  otherwise  constant,  since  the  barge  displaces  its 
own  weight  of  water;  an  hydraulic  accumulator  is  used  to  over- 
come the  lost  of  weight  in  the  descending  caisson  when  It  begins 
to  be  immersed  in  the  lower  level  of  the  liver.  The  two  presses 
in  which  the  rams  work  are  connected  by  a  5-in.  p^,  so  that 
the  descent  of  one  caisson  effects  the  laisir^  of  the  other.  A 
similar  Uft,  completed  in  18&8  at  Fonlincttes  on  the  NeufTos* 
canal  in  France,  can  accommodate  vessels  of  jjo  Ions,  a  total 
weight  of  J85  tons  being  lifted  43  ft.;  and  a  still  larger  eiimpie 
on  the  Canal  du  Centre  at  La  Louvifre  in  Bclsium  has  a  riu 
of  50  ft.,  with  caissons  that  will  admit  vessels  up  to  400  totis, 
the  total  weight  lifted  amounting  to  over  1000  tons,  l^is  lift, 
with  three  others  of  the  same  d 


Baulafi. — The  boise  or  n 
and  drawing  or  "  tracking  "  a 
lowing  mpe,  still  r 
conducting  traffic  w 


al  in  the  course  of  4I  m. 

walking  along  a   tgwi>«lh 

It  or  barge  by  means  of  a 

■    ■    method  of       ^^^^ 


aided  by  tugs.  Horse  traction  is  very  slow,  Tbe  nuiimum 
speed  on  a  narrow  canal  is  about  3!  m,  an  hour,  and  the 
avenge  speed,  which,  of  course,  deperuls  largely  on  the  number 
of  lock)  10  be  passed  through,  very  much  less.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  in  England  on  the  average  one  horse  hauls 
one  naitow  canal  boat  about  1  m.  an  hour  loaded  or  J  nt, 
empty,  or  two  narrow  canal  boats  i)  m.  loaded  and   llm. 


CANAL  DOVER— CANALE 


a^ity.  ESwtahaveuxordtnglybMBmidanManlytoquickn 
iheiHtcoftraniitibutalKitomovclicavleT  loadi,  thin  incnuuig 
the  cBizTing  cipkcity  of  tbe  nurm]'*.  But  al^nd*  acceding 
tboM  ])  m.  an  bour  Ike  "  wtA  "  of  the  boat  hesiu  to  avte 
eiuioa  ei  Ihs  books,  and  thua  neceaitata  the  employmHt 
gl  qwdal  protective'  meaauns,  mch  aa  buUdlDg  aldo  waHs 
of  latiBDij  oc.  omcrete.  For  a  canal  o[  given  dcfith  tbere  to 
a  particular  speed  at  nrhich  a  boat  can  b«  hauled  with  a  naaUtT 
eqiendJinie  ol  cneinr  than  at  a  tii^r  a  •  lowef  apeed,  ibii 
DUudmoiB  beiag  tbe  vced  of  bee  propsftatloD  of  the  primuy 
wave  railed  by  the  modoD  of  the  boat  (lee  W*vi).  About 
iSiO  when,  in  the  atnenct  of  nHwiyi,  canall  ODuld  atill  upjre 
to  act  **  canien  of  paucngen,  advantags  wu  talien  of  thii 
fact  on  the  Glaagov  and  ArdrDstaa  cual,  and  (Ubeequenlly 
OD  lonM  otben.  lo  nm  fast  patamicr  bosti,  made  lightlr  of 
wrought  inn  and  meaiurlng  6a  ft.  in  length  by  about  6  ft. 
h  bieadth.  Piovided  with  two  horata  they  itaTtod  at  a  lowipetd 
behind  tbe  «av«,  and  then  an  a  given  lignal  wire  jerked  on  the 
top  €>f  tha  wave,  when  their  i^Kcd  waa  maintained  at  7  oi  A  m. 
■n  houi,  the  depth  of  the  canal  being  3  at  4  II.  lliii  method, 
bvwcvei,  li  obvioialy  inapplicable  to  htxvy  bart^  and  in  their 
Cne  impiovcd  ceudition*  of  tiamport  had  to  be  aought  bi  other 


_  I  waa  fini  employed  on  tbe  Fottb  and  Clyde 
ciaal  IB  iSot,  vhtR  a  tug-boat  fitted  with  Iteani  eeglnt*  by 

W.  Symington  d»w  two  barges  lor  a  distance  of 
^ui^^    '9I  m.  in  6  honra  in  tbe  teeth  of  a  strong  headwizid. 

AaanauttotllUiBicceaifuleipariiientitwasprDpeaed 
ts  einploir  iteam  luga  00  tbe  Brldgewaler  canal;  but  the 
project  Ml  throiigh  owing  to  the  death  of  the  dike  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  tbe  diiwton  of  the  Forth  and  Dyde  canal  alio 
decided  agairnt  this  mMhod  because  they  feared  damogc  to 
the  banh*.  Steani  tugi  are  only  practicable  on  navigations  on 
which  there  an  either  no  lodLi  or  they  are  large  enough  to  admit 
tbe  tog  and  ils  train  of  barges  simultaneously;  otheiwse  the 
advantages  are  Diare  than  countetbabmcol  by  the  delays  at 
loclca.  On  tbe  Bridgwater  canal,  which  has  an  average  width 
of  JO  ft.  w^th  a  depth  ol  si  (t.,  is  provided  with  vertical  (tone 
waDs  in  place  of  doping  banks,  and  has  no  locks  for  Its  entire 
length  ol  40  m.  except  at  Runcorn,  where  it  joins  the  Mersey, 
tap  of  59  i.b-p.,  with  a  draught  of  4  ft.,  low  four  barges,  each 
weighing  6b  tons,  at  ■  rate  of  tieaily  ]  m,  ui  bout,  (hi  the 
ASn  and  Caldv  navigation,  where  the  loclu  have  a  minimnm 
length  cf  3r5  It.,  a  large  Goal  traffic  is  carried  ia  trains  of  boat- 
tompnrtments  on  a  lyttem  designed  by  W.  K.  Sartbolamew. 
The  btvta  arv  ncu'ly  square  in  shape,  ejic^>t  the  teading  one 
whidi  haa  an  ordinary  bowj  they  are  coupled  together  by 
kiroctte-ioinit  fitted  Into  hollow  item-posts,  so  that  they  can 
move  both  latoally  and  vertically,  and  a  wire  rope  in  len^n 
on  Htbsltfe  enables  the  Uain  to  be  Itecred.  No  boat  crtwi  are 
rcipiirtd,  the  crew  of  the  steanwr  regulating  the  train.  II  the 
number  of  bsMa  does  not  exceed  1 1  they  can  be  pushed,  but 
beyond  that  nnmber  they  are  to^-ed.  Each  compartment 
carries  ij  torn,  and  the  total  weight  In  k  tnin  varies  from 
700  to  900  tons.  On  the  arrival  ol  a  train  at  Goole  the  boats 
are  detached  and  are  taken  over  submerged  cradles  under 
hydraulic  hoists  which  Hit  the  boat  with  tbe  cradle  niAoaWly 
high  to  enable  ll  to  be  tuned  ovet  and  discharge  Um  whi4e 
catgo  at  once  into  a  dioot  and  tbetxc  into  sea-going  sleaiaers. 
Anoilier  method  of  utilizing  sicam-powei,  which  was  also  first 
tried  on  the  Forth  and  Qyde  canal  by  Symington  in  ijRg, 
a  to  provide  each  vessel  with  a  separate  steam  engine,  and 
many  bargrs  are  now  nrrmlng  fitted  in  tha  way.  Experiments 
have  also  been  made  with  Intenul  combustion  en^nes  in  place 
of  steam  engines.  Tn  some  cuci,  chiefly  on  riven  hav^  a 
itnmg  ciirrmt,  recourse  has  been  had  to  a  submerged  chain 
passed  nnnd  a  drum  on  a  tug:  ttdi  drum  is  routed  by  steam 
power  and-thua  the  tug  tS'hauled  up  agaiist  the  current.  To 
obviate  the  Ineonvenience  of  passing  several  turns  of  the  chain 
round  the  drum  in  order  to  gel  sufKdcnl  grip,  the  plan  was 
introduced  on  the  Seine  and  Olse  In  t&9]  of  passing  the  chain 
raond  B  pulley  which  ctmM  be  magnetized  at  wili,  the  necenary 


adhesion  being  thus  obtained  by  the 
eierdsed  on  the  iron  chain;  and  it  was  also  adopted  a1 
tbe  same  time  fai  comtHnatlon  with  electrical  haulage  on  a  *m*B 
portion  ol  the  Bourgogne  caiul,  eleetridty  being  employed 
to  drive  the  motor  that  worked  the  pulley.  Small  locomotives 
running  on  rails  along  the  towpath  were  tried  on  the  Shropshire 
Union  canal,  where  they  were  abandoned  on  attoont  of  practical 
dIflSculties  in  woriiing,  aitd  also  on  certain  caiels  in  France 
and  Germany,  where,  however,  tbe  financial  results  were  not 
■attsfactory.  On  portions  of  the  Trftow  canal,  Joining  the 
Havd  and  the  Spiee,  riectrical  tncton  nm  on  rails  along 
both  banks,  taking  their  power  from  an  overhead  wire;  they 
attain  a  speed  of  i^  m.  an  hour  when  hauh'ng  two  6oo^an 
b«rges.  "ne  electrical  supply  is  aho  ntilirtd  lor  working  the 
ioA  gates  and  for  various  other  purposes  along  the  route  of 
the  canal.  In  the  Mont-dc-XlDy  tunnel,  at  the  lumnut  level  of  the 
Alsne-Hame  canal,  a  lyslem  of  cable-traction  was  established 
in  T894,  the  boats  being  taken  through  by  being  attached  to 
an  encUess  ttavdling  wire  rope  lopported  by  puQcya  on  the 

When  railways  were  bclat  cairiH  out 


. ,_. se  chatted  ea  Brititb  cauls. 

■n  of  chambers  t£  copKoerce  and  other  bodies  having 
nnmfulon  wat  appointed  in  1^06  id 


I(a  Rtpul  was  puMiJied  in  Deceniber  I9ap. 

\taa. — L.  F.  Veraon.Harcoun,  Xhtri  and  Ctnaii  (11 

S96);  Chapioan,  Ctiul  Ntpialie*:  Fili^,  On  Canali; 
i-uiron.  ConoS  fVavifa/v<i;  Tatham,  Ecffivny  of  Ihteni  Smiffltie 
Valancy,  Tmliti  n  Inlaai  NimtfUitn;  O.  Stevemnn.  Caaal  » 
JtHT   Enpmtfrimti  John   Pbillips.  Hiilary  >f  /ulaa 

tPrieKlcy,    Auln.o/  Nacijiilt  K^tri,    Qaall, 
rUaia  (liji);  T.  Tellord,  W'  l'»J»i-  Joh"  Smt 
(|8]7);  Kelvrli  {if  llu  Imlinalmai  Cmpuia  t*  In 
Hm:  Ktporl  rnd  B*Utma  af  lit  Ktytl  Cfrnminin  «■  liiuui  Itrfvoi 
Jrsuia],  ijet^  (E.  L.  WJ 

CAHtL  DOVBR,  a  city  of  Tnscarawu  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A., 
oa  tbe  Tuscarawas  liver,  about  70  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Clevelanl 
Pop.  (r89o)  3470;  (t90o)  S4»>  (039  forelgn-bom) ;  (tgro)  6611. 
It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Fenniylvants 
railways,  and  t^  the  (Aio  canal,  and  is  connected  with  arvcland 
by  an  fnler-urbaa  dectric  line.  II  bes  cm  a  plateau  about  iSo  It 
above  sea-Itvel  and  mramands  pleasant  views  of  diversified 
scenery.  Coal  and  iron  QIC  abound  In  the  vicinity,  and  the  city 
manufactures  iron,  steel,  tin  plate,  elecuical  and  telephone 
supfdies,  shovds,  boilers,  leather,  flour,  brick  and  tile,  salt, 
furniture  and  several  kinds  of  vehicles.  The  municipality  owns 
and  operates  ils  water-works.  Canal  Dover  was  laid  out  as  a 
town  in  rgo7,  and  waa  incorporated  as  a  village  in  iS^J,  but  its 
charterwaasoon  allowed  to  lapse  and  wasnoi  revived  until  rM?. 
Canal  Dover  became  a  dty  under  the  Ohio  municipal  code  of 

CJJIILB  (or  CAKALnro),  AHTOHIO  (1697-1768},  Venetian 
painter,  bom  on  the  tSih  i^  October  1697,  was  edutated  undei 

time  followed  bis  father's  line  of  ait.  In  r7rp  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  employed  himsdf  chiefly  in  delineating  ancient  ruins, 
and  panicularty  stndied  effects  of  light  and  shade.  In  which  he 
became  an  adcpc  He  was  the  fiiit  painter  who  made  practical 
use  of  the  camera  hiddi.  On  returning  borne  be  devoted  hia 
powers  to  views  in  hii  native  dty,  which  be  painted  with  a  dear 
and  firm  toudi  and  the  most  facile  mastery  of  colour  in  a  deep 
tone,  Introdudng  grcnps  of  figures  with  much  effect.  In  his 
latter  days  he  resided  some  time  in  England.  His  pictures,  lb 
their  particular  range,  still  remain  unrivalled  for  thdr  magnificenE 
perspective.  Tie  Natlnnal  Gallery,  London,  has  five  pictures 
by  him,  notably  tbe  "  View  on  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,"  and 
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le  GiiiKl  Cuul."    He  died  on  the  nth  at 


Mo  (coi 


(iio  tomcUmei  called  CuiALETia  (i;34-i;£o),  wu  bis  nephew 
wd  pupil,  iod  palnUd  Hitb  deceptive  reKmblance  la  Ibt  ityle 
of  the  more  ccIebralKl  muter. 

.  CAVAUS  (alM  "  cuial  "  and' "  cbanoel  ";  from  Ibe  Latin], 
in  uchitecture,  tlie  lioking  bctHecn  Ibc  fiUeti  of  tbt  volute  of 
the  Ionic  (spitah  in  the  culiot  cnmples,  though  lunk  behiir 
the  fiUeU,  it  1>  ilightly  convex  in  Kction. 
<  CAMARDAIGUA.  a  village  and  the  county-aett  of  Onurio 
county,  Neir  York,  U.S.A.,  jo  m.  5.£.  of  Rocbciter.  Fop. 
(1S90)  5868;  (1900)  6151;  (loio)  ?»?■  It  h  (crved 
by  the  New  York  Central  ind  Hudaaa  River,  and  the  North' 
era  Cenual  {Pennsylvania  system)  nilnQii,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Rochetter  by  an  iater-uiban  eliicttic  line.  Am«ig 
tin  manufactures  are  pressed  bricbi,  tile,  beer,  plouehi,  Sduc, 
agate  and  tin-wue.  Tbe  village,  pictuietquely  titualid  al  the 
north  end  of  Caoandaigua  Lake,  a  bcauiilul  sheet  of  water  about 
ij  m.  long  with  a  breadth  varying  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
hall,  is  a  lUmmei  resort.  Il  hai  a  county  court  bouKj  the 
Canandaigua  hospital  of  physicians  and  surgeons;  the  Frederick 
Ferris  Thompson  memorial  hospital,  with  a  bacieriola^cal 
laboiatory  supported  by  ibe  county;  the  Clark  Manor  House 
(a  eoonty  home  for  the  aged),  given  by  Mrs  Frederick  Ferris 
Thompson  in  memory  of  her  mother  and  of  her  father,  Myron 
HoUey  ClarkCiao6-i8gi),presidentot  the  village  olCanandaigua 
in  1850-iBsi  and  governor  of  New  York  in  1855-1857;  the 
Ontario  Orphan  Asylum  j  Canandaigua  Academy^  Granger  Place 

and  mental  diseases];  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building  (1905);  and  two  libraries,  the  Wood  [public)  library 
and  the  Union  School  lihnry,  founded  in  I7g;.  There  is  a 
public  playground  in  the  village  with  free  instruction  by  a 
physical  director;  and  a  swimming  school,  endowed  by  Mrs 
F.  F.  Thompson,  gives  free  Icssnns  in  swbnming.  The  village 
owns  its  water-supply  system.  A  village  of  the  Seneca  Indians, 
near  the  pioent  Canandaigua,  beuing  the  same  name,  vhich 
means  "a  settlement  was  farmerly  there"  (not,  as  'Lewis 
Morgan ihoughl,  "chosen spot  "),  was  desttoyed  )ty  CcD.  John 
Sullivan  in  1779.  There  are  boulder  memorials  of  Sullivan's 
cipedition  and  of  the  treaty  signed  here  on  the  1  ith  of  November 
1 794  by  Timothy  Pickering,  on  behalf  ol  the  United  Siaiea  with 
the  Sii  Nations— a  treaty  never  ratified  by  the  Senate.  Canao- 
daigua  was  settled  in   i;Sq  and  was  first  incorpoiaicd   in 

>  CAKAItD  (the  Ft.  lot."  duck  "),  a  sensalional  or  eitravaganl 
story,  a  hoix-or  false  report,  especiaUy  one  circulated  by  news- 
papers. This  use  ol  the  Hord  in  France  dates  from  the  i^lh 
century,  and  is  supposed  by  Litlrf  to  have  origioatcd  in  the 
old  eiptcsBion,  "  irnfrr  vn  mfurd  d  wifi^  "  (to  haU-scU  a  duck) ; 
as  it  is  impossible  to  "  half-sell  a  duck,"  the  phrase  came  lo 
signify  to  take  in,  or  bo  cbeat. 

CAHARY  (Stririiu  ca.oi-im),  a  well-known  spedej  of  passerine 
bird,  belonging  to  the  family  /'/infiJiidae  or  finches  (see  Finch). 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira,  where  it  occur 
abundantly  in  Ihe  wild  slate,  and  is  of  a  greyid^-brown  cobui 
slightly  varied  with  brighter  hues,  although  never  allainin 
the  beautiful  plumage  ol  the  donesiic  bird.  It  was  first  doaiest i 
calcd  in  Italy  during  the  16th  century,  . 


Europe,  where 


.    During 


the  year  ,  ,  . 

ol  carclul  artificial  selection,  the  result  being  tbi 

ol  a  bird  diitcring  widely  in  the  colour  of  its  pluma_ 

lew  ol  lis  varieties  even  in  siee  and  form,  from  the  original  wild 

species.    Tbe  prevailing  colour  ol  the  most  idmirt ' 

ol  tbe  canary  is  yellow,  apptoscbing  in  tome  cases  to  orange, 

and  in  others  to  white;  while  the 

which,  in  the  dusky  green  of  the  up , 

show  a  distinct  approach  to  the  wild  forms.     The  least  prized 

are  these  in  which  tbe  plumage  is  irregularly  spotted  and  speckle  ' 

In  one  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties,  tbe  wing  and  tail  feithi 

an  at  first  black— a  pecuUaiity,  bovtvtr,  whtdi  disappean 


«  than  si  in. 


let  the  Gist  moulting.    Siic  and  form  have  ah 
'  domestication,  the  wQd  canary  bemg  not  m 
length,  while  a  well-known  Belgjan  variety  usuouy  measnns 
In.    There  are  also  hooped  ot  bowed  tanaries,  lealha-looled 
lotms  and  top-knoia,  (be  latter  having  a  distinct  crest  00  tbe 
head;   but   tbe  oSsphng  of  two  audi  ti^^Jcnotlod  canarin, 
iosiead  ol  showing  an  inoitssed  development  of  crest,  as  might 
be  expected,. are  apt  10  be  bald  on  tbe  crown.    Most,  of  tba 
I,  however,  of  which  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  «ei« 
recogoiied  by  French  breeders  so  early  ai  tbe  begimuog  ol  tbe 
"  "  and  the  marijnp  of 

the  {Jumage-  Hybrids  are  alio  common,  the  canary  bicniias 
fredy  with  the  siskin,  goldfinch,  dlril,  greenfinch  and  linnet. 
The  hybrids  thus  produced  are  almost  invariably  atcrOe.  It  is 
the  female  canary  which  is  almost  invariably  employed  in 
ouing,  IS  it  is  diRkult  to  get  the  females  of  Ibe  allied  specie* 
y  sit  on  tbe  artificial  nest  used  by  breeders.  In  a  state  otf 
iture  canaries  psir,  but  under  donKSiicaiion  tbe  male  bird 
has  been  rendered  polygamous,  being  often  put  with  four  ov 
five  females;  still  he  is  said  to  show  a  distinct  preference  tot  tbe 
female  with  which  be  was  first  mated.  II  is  from  tbe  otben. 
however,  that  the  best  birds  are  usually  obtained-  The  axmwv 
is  very  prolific,  producing  eggs,  not  exceeding  si 

breed  still  o 

the  youi  _ 

of  tbe  canary  is  loud  and  dear;  and  in  thcil  r>i_.    .  _. . 

lIcs,  especially  during  tbe  pairing  seaaon,  pour  forth  their 
ig  with  such  ardour  as  someiunes  to  burst  the  ddicate  vessels 
of  the  throat.  The  males  appear  to  compete  with  each  other 
in  the  brilliancy  of  tbcir  melody,  in  ordA  to  attract  tltt 
females,  which,  accDrduig  to  the  German  naturalist  Johaon 
Matlbatls  Bechstein  (1757-1811)  always  select  the  beat  aingea 
far  their  males.  The  canary  readily  imitates  tbe  nates  ol 
other  birds,  and  in  Germany  and  especially  Tirol,  where  tbe 
breediag  of  canaries  givei  employment  (o  a  large  nuaibcr  ol 
people,  they  ate  usually  placed  for  Ibis  puipoae  beside  tbe 
nightingale.  (A.N.1 

CA1IAR7  ISLANDS  (Canor^),  a  Spanish  arcbipdago  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  about  «o  m.  W.  of  the  African  coast,  beta-oco 
17'  40'  and  >9°  30'  N.,  and  between  u"  »'  and  iS"  10'  W.  Pop. 
(1900)158^64;  area  >So7Sq.m.  The  Canary  Islands  nsembk 
a  roughly-drawn  semicircle,  with  its  convex  side  facing  south- 
wards, and  with  the  island  of  Hierro  detached  on  the  soulh-wesi. 
More  precisely,  they  may  be  considered  as  two  groups,  one  ol 
which,  including  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary,  Palma,  Hieno  and 


Gomen,  o 


Lanxarole, 
on  a  single  submarine  plateau, 
Gomeia,  the  only  members  of 
a  commoD  base,  may  be  regardi 

the  Can, 


lain  peaks,  isolated  and  rising  directly 
depth;  while  the  other,  comprising 
and  ail  uninhabited  isleUi,  is  based 
ir  less  depth.    Tenerifle  and 
principal  group  which  luvt 
X  regaraea  as  the  twin  peaks  of  oike  great 
since  Ibe  researches  o!  Leopold  von  Bucfa 
indi  have  been  classical  gtoui^l  lo  the  student  ol 
volcanic  action.    Buch  considered  ibeoi  to  be  reprcieUaliv* 
of  bis  "  craters  ol  elevation."   la  coamaa  with  the  other  WesI 


CANARY  ISLANDS. 


Afiiean  iiland*  liuy  ut  of  volciDk  h^^a.     Tbt  Uvu  muiu 
chicBy  at  tnchyto  tad  bualu. 

CIimaU,—¥naD  Apcil  to  Oclobci  1  noilh  at  Dotih-eul  wind 
blon  upoa  the  islands,  bcgiDning  about  id  *.lt,  and  continuiof 
until  s  01  fi  T.K.  Id  suminer  lUs  wind  pniducu  H  dcaie  stntum 
of  Ma-dond  {cuMulinii),  joo  fL  thick,  whose  lower  luifaa  i> 
■bout  isoolt.  above  the  seaatTeDeiiSF.  Thisdoesootieadigp 
to  the  mDimuJDs,  nhich  have  on  eveiy  side  a  stratum  oi  iheii 
own,  about  loeo  it.  thick,  the  lower  suilacc  being  about  jsooll. 
above  the  level  of  the  wi.  Between  these  two  distinct  strata 
theie  is  a  tip,  thmuth  which  penons  on  ■  vessel  neli  the  itlaud 
may  obt^u  a  glimpse  oT  the  peak.  The  sea-cloud  conceali  ftom 
view  the  othct  itlandj,  eicept  those  whose  mountains  pitrce 
through  il.  On  the  eouth-wcat  coatti  thett  is  no  if  gular  lea  or 
land  breeze.  In  winter  they  are  occaiiDnally  vi&itcd  by  a  hot 
»uth«ail  wind  fnun  Africa,  which  a  called  the  IjiatUt,  and 
pioducev  various  di&agreeable  coniequeaces  on  the  cxpoud 
paria  ai  the  penon,  besides  injuring  iJie  vegetation,  eqxjdally 
on  the  h^ier  groundi.    Locusts  have  somelinies  been  brought 


a  to  the  depth  ol 


vered  si 


On  the  bwtr  giouni 
nnge  seldom  eiccedi 


ibit  latitud. 


:  illandt  are  singularly  [lee  finm  such 
ite  generally  is  mild,  diy  and  healthy, 
the  icmpcialute  is  equable,  the  daily 
l6"Fahr.    At  SanU  Crui  the  mean  for 


outhem  Europe.    The  dry  scj 
■       ■  ■  ■  ■  a  [cw  degro 


which  e. 


larllKt  loith  ihar 


utigtnous  mammals  of  tho  Canary  Islands 
air  very  tew  In  number.  Tlie  dog,  swine,  goat  and  sheep  were 
alone  found  upon  the  island  by  the  Spanish  conquerors.  The 
race  of  Targe  dogs  ^x'hich  is  supposed  to  have  given  a  name  to  the 
isbnds  has  been  long  cilincl.  A  singje  skeleton  has  been  found, 
which  Is  deposited  in  one  ol  the  museunu  at  Tarii.  Ibc  fenet, 
rabbit,  cat,  ral,  mouse  and  two  kinds  of  bat  have  become 
naturalized.  The  ornithology  js  more  Inleii:sting,  on  account 
at  once  of  the  birds  native  to  the  islands,  and  the  stragglers 
from  the  African  coast,  which  are  chicHy  brought  over  in  winter, 
when  the  wind  has  blown  for  some  time  from  the  east.  Among 
the  indigenous  birdi  are  some  birds  of  prey,  as  the  African 
vulture,  the  falcon,  the  buliaid,  the  sparrow-hawk  and  the  kite. 
Theic  are  also  two  ^ledes  of  owl,  three  spcdca  of  sea-mew,  the 
Hockdove,  quail,  raven,  magpie,  chalTmch,  goldfinch,  bbi:kcap, 
canary,  titmouse,  bladtbird,  house-swallow.  Sic.  At  to  the 
insects,  naentioB  tnay  he  made  of  a  species  of  gnat  or  mosquito 
which  II  sometimes  troublesome,  especially  to  stranger).  The 
list  of  repiilci  is  limited  to  three  varieties  of  lizaid  and  one 
^ciet  of  frog.  The  only  fresh-waier  fish  is  the  eel.  Marine 
filfaei  are  not  numemui,  the  reason  perhaps  being  that  the 
stefprws^  of  the  coast  does  not  sElow  seaweed  togrowinsuflicienT 
quantity  to  support  the  lower  forms  of  marine  onimAl  life. 
Whales  and  leab  ate  occasionally  seen.  The  cultle-fi^  is 
abundant,  and  ia  lou^t  for  as  an  article  of  food. 

Fltra. — Tlie  position  of  mountainous  islands  like  the  Canaries, 
in  the  subtropical  division  of  the  temperate  tone,  Is  highly 
favourable  to  the  development,  within  a  small  space,  of  plants 
chaiafteristic  of  both  warm  and  cold  dimllcs.  Von  Buch 
refers  to  five  regions  of  vegeUtios  in  Teneiifle;— (t)  From  the 
■ea  lo  Ilie  height  of  ijoo  ft.  This  he  styles  the  African  region. 
The  climate  In  the  hottest  parts  is  similar  lo  that  of  Egypt. 
Ren  grow,  among  the  introduced  plaoti,  the  coDee  tree,  the 
date-tnlm,  the  sugar-cane,  the  banana,  the  orange  Iiee,  the 
American  agave  and  two  species  of  cactus;  and  nmong  in- 
digenou)  plants,  the  dragon  tree  on  the  north-west  of  Tcntiiflc. 
A  lealleH  and  fantastic  euphorbia,  E,  canarlnuu,  and  a  shrubby 
oomporite  plant,  Cacalia  Utinia,  give  a  character  to  the  land- 
scape about  Santa  Crtu.  (>)Sel*ceaiiooft.ind  fSooft.  This 
is  the  rtgfoa  of  south  European  vegetation,  the  climate  answering 
fo  that  of  wuthem  France  and  central  Italy.  Here  Houriih 
nnei  aid  ctreals.    (3)  He  Rgien  of  Indigenous  tieci,  Includlog 


vaiioas  spedeiot  Iaurcl,an  i4rrfisia, /Id,  JtiboMMU,  OJM,  ifyntf; 
and  other  trees  louad  wild  also  at  Madeira.  The  clouds  rest  on 
this  region  during  the  day,  and  by  their  humidity  support  a 
vegetation  amongst  the  trees,  partly  of  shrubs,  a^  partly  ol 
ferns,  lHnendsto  theheightof  4000IU  (4)  Thereffonof  the 
beautiful  JHtiia  caHarimsis,  extending  to  the  height  of  6400  ft.; 
here  the  broad-leaved  trees  have  ceased  to  grow,  but  ari>oraccnt 
heaths  are  found  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  specimens  of 
'     i^cnuniyfe^ru  may  be  met  with,    (s)  The  region  of  Ratanu 


iCyluu 


aihighasii,ooolt.  Atiheupper 
edge  of  this  region  a  lilac-coloured  violet  dir>gs  to  the  soil,  and 
above  there  it  nolliins  but  a  little  lichen.  Tlie  number  ol  wild 
flowering  plants  may  be  estimated  at  900,  upwards  ol  i]o  of 
which  arc  peculiar  to  the  Canaries,  llie  forms  ol  vegetation 
must  la  the  main  be  considered  North  African.    The  character 

posed  of  eitcDsive  plains  and  low  hills,  with  few  springs,  is 
diSerentfrum  that  of  the  other  islands,  which  are  more  elevated 
and  have  many  springs.  The  ifood  il  leK  abundant,  and  tha 
vegetation  Icsa  luiuiiant. 
iHiaiihmU.—'nx  Guanches  (fl.t.),  who  occupied  the  Canariea 
t  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  no  longer  ealst  as  a  separate 

lightly  darker  than  the  people  of  Spain,  but  in  other  respects 
re  scnrcdy  distinguishable  from  them.  The  sen  are  of  middle 
height,  veU-made  and  strong;  the  women  arc  not  stiikisg 
in  reelect  ol  bewity,  but  Ibcy  have  good  eyes  apd  hair.  Spanish 
ii  the  only  language  in  use.  The  biith-rate  is  unJIormly  high 
and  the  death-ialc  low;  and,  despite  the  emigiaiion  of  many 
South  America  and  the  United  Stales,  the  census  of 
'   '        '     population  had  increased  by  over  !S,ooo 


:  lE;;.    The  ei 


imaleso' 


I  partly  ciplaioed  by  the  fact 
that  lew  aatacD  emigrate.  Fully  8e%of  the  inhabitants  could 
neither  read  nor  write  in  ipso;  but  education  progresses  more 
rapidly  than  in  many  alhcs  Spanish  provinces.  Good  schools 
arc  Duincrous.  and  the  tctucn  ol  emigrants  and  thcii  children 
"ho  have  been  educated  in  the  United  Slates,  tends  to  raise 


...._.,  Tlie  s 
laacs  is  chiefly  composed  of  fish,  poiatoc 
ncrdy  Indian  corn  or  wheat  roasted,  g 
tilh   waicc  01  milk.     Tif  land  is,  in 


id  iqft. 


iichipelagn 


-.1  his  c 


IheSpani 


irehipelogo  is  divided,  this  first 
Tsing  Teneriffc,  Palraa,  Comcra  and  Hicrro. 
ricl  includes  Grand  Canary,  Laniarote,  Fuerlc- 
bas  at  its  head  a  sub-governor,  residing  In  Las 
md  Caiiity,  who  Is  independent  of  the  governor 
rd  to  elections  and  municipal  admimstratioo. 
nee  office  is  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife.  The 
inLasPalmas.  The  captain- 
of  the  archipelago  reside  in 
re  is  a  brigadier-governor  of 
'almas,  besides  eight  interior 


,.516 


commandants.    The  p 
[sh  peninsular  army ,  but 


all  told.  The  archipelago  is  divided 
naval  districts,  commanded  by  royal  navy  captains. 
Roman  Catholicism  is  the  oSJcIal  religion,  and  ecclesiastical 
law  is  the  same  as  in  other  Spanish  provinces.  The  convenU 
have  been  suppressed,  and  in  many  cases  converted  to  secular 
uses.  Laguna  and  I^s  Palmaa  are  e(>iscopal  sees,  in  the  ajch- 
Kshopric  of  Seville, 

Indiulfj  and  Cwhuktm.— Owing  to  the  richness  ol  the  volcanic 
■oil,  ^licultun  in  the  Ciouici  ii  uwally  wy  pnGt^bk. 


1  uwally  wy  pnGt^l 


Land  vuia  in  nlue  acconUng  (d  the  immint  oF' 
but  »  ■  nilc  commiBda  an  citnordiDarily  hi^ 
TrmuBt  dc  trranc.  or  non-irngablc  dstiicU,  tli 

or  irrigable  land,  it  nngn  ironi  £iod  to  jij 
•rinc  VHS  Ihe  tiaple  product,  and  iltbough  even  1 
(known  u  Vijimia)  never  equalled  Ibe  best  Mi 
it  wii  largely  consumed  abn»d,  especially  in  Englar 
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ivailable,    ' 


Ttttaas  it  ritgo. 


The 


IB  ot  Ihe  wine  eiporled  often  eiceeded  £s' 
In  iBj],  however,  the  gnpc  disease  aiucked  the  vincyaida; 
and  thenceforward  the  produciion  of  cochineal,  which  had 
been  introduced  in  1815,  look  the  plat*  of  viticultute  lO  Mim- 
pletely  that,  twenty  yeara  later,  the  eiports  of  cochineal  were 
worth  £si6.ooo,  Fianceand  England  were  the  chief  purchajen. 
This  indH«ry  declined  in  the  lalet  years  ol  the  igth  century, 

atlerwaidsof  bananai,  tomaloei,  potatoHand  onions.  Bananas 
are  the  moat  important  crop.  Other  fruita  grown  in 
imaltcr  quintitiea  include  orange),  figs,  datci,  pineapples, 
gOBvas,  custard-apples  and  prickly  pears.    Tobacco-planting 

is  mainlaincd,  deipltc  irvert  competition.  The  jnin  hanmt 
does  not  supply  the  needs  of  the  islanders.  Pigs  and  sheep  ol  a 
small,  coarje-woollcd  bleed,  are  numerous;  and  large  herds 
of  goats  wander  in  an  almost  wild  state  over  the  higher  hills. 
Fishing  is  a  very  important  industry,  employing  over  io,coo 

600  ni.  of  the  African  coast,  between  Cape  Cantin  and  the 
Arguin  Bank.  Shipbuilding  Is  carried  on  at  Lai  Palmu; 
and  the  minor  indusliies  include  the  minulactnre  ot  cloth, 
drawn  linen  (culadn)  work,  silk,  baskets,  hats,  &c.  A  group 
of  Indian  merchants,  who  employ  cooHe  labour,  produce  silken, 
^le  and  coiton  goods.  Oriental  embroideries,  wrought  silver, 
brass-ware,  porcelain,  carved  sandal-wood,  &c.  The  Vnlied 
Kingdom  heads  the  import  trade  in  coal,  tcililes,  hardware. 
Iron,  soip,  candlcsand  colonial  products  Timber  comes  chiefly 
from  North  America  and  Scandinavia,  alcohol  from  Cuba  and 
the  United  Staiei,  wheat  and  flour  from  various  British 
possessions,  maia  from  Morocco  and  Argentiat.  Large 
quinliliei  of  nuscellineous  impoita  are  sent  by  Germany, 
Spain,  France  and  Italy.  Bananas,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  sugar 
and  wine  are  eiported.  The  tola!  value  of  the  foreign  trade 
fluctualea  very  greatly,  and  the  difficulty  ol  lormiiig  an  estimate 
ii  enhanced  in  many  years  by  the  al»ence  of  oBicial  ttalistics; 
but  imports  and  eiports  logclhcr  probably  amount  in  a  normal 
year  to  about  £1,000,000.  The  chief  ports  are  Laa  Palmaa 
a  l~m^  which  annually  accommodate  about   71 


of  o 


.     In  i8m  al 


Ite  outlying  islam 


i  of  Ihelr 


nother.     "niis  decree  deprived 


It  the  Fhocnic 


a  protest  by  the  inhabitj 
postponed. 

Hislcry. — There  is  ground  for  supposii 
wen  not  Ignorant  ol  Ihe  Canaries.  The  Romans  ieamro  01 
.their  existence  through  Juba,  kIngofMaureUnia,  whose  account 
of  an  expedition  to  thel^rids,  made  about  40B.C.,  waa  preserved 
by  the  elder  Pliny.  He  menlions  "  Canaria,  so  called  from 
the  multitude  of  dogs  of  great  siie,"  and  "  Nivatia,  taking 
its  name  from  perpetual  snow,  and  covered  with  clouds," 
doubtless  TeneriSe.  Canaria  was  said  to  abound  In  palms 
and  pine  trees.  Both  Plutarch  and  Ptolemy  speak  ol  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  but  from  their  description  tt  Is  not  clear 
whether  the  Canaries  or  oDe  of  the  other  island  groups  in  the 

tte  13th  century  the  Canaries  were  visited  by  Arab  navigators, 
and  in  1334  they  wen  rediscovered  by  a  French  vessel  driven 
among  them  by  a  gale.  A  Portuguese  cipeditiDa,  undertaken 
about  the  same  time,  failed  to  And  the  archipelago,  and  want 
of  means  frastiated  Ihe  profccl  of  conquest  entertained  by  a 
grabdaoD  of  Alphonio  X.  of  CaitUe.  named  Jiun  de  la  Caida, 


wasesubliifaed,  b> 
Gadlfer  de  la  Sal! 


Salic   conquered    Unurole   and   part 
Ics  eiploring  other  islands;  Bithencouh 


Inferiarity,  left  the  islands 

December  1406  he  lell  ihe 
-.Bl  to  his  nephew  Mactol 


)Iaincd,  and  the  royal  lillc.  I 
'fore  Queen  Catherine  of  Cast 
»n  sold  his  office  to  her  env 
iled  to  Lisbon  and  resold  it  (c 


mt  of  Nicbla.  Jean  de  Bilhencourl,  who  died 
ealhedthcislandalohis  brother  Rqynaud^  Guiman 
another  Spaniard  named  Paraaa,  who  was  forced 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Caitile  in  1476;  and 


greater 

pane 

f  the  archipelago.    In  14; 

the  so 

vereignty 
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CAHCAU.  a  fishing 
ment  ol  Illm.ViUin 
Si  Mito  by  road.    1 


Bcaeral  descHpcion  of  the  iilaada,  wa^la 
and  L.  Prouil  (Paris,  1909);  UiLiraaxd 

jTh.  T.''EllBbeek"(L^^i^,'iaai):  Tht 
H  lUitrt,  by  J.  Whiifaid  (LondM.  ia«a. 
n>):  De  k  fitn  Ciuru.  by  L.  awl  A. 
tS94)l  and  Ptuiis/iiOe  SMiWhaii  iler 
on  Buch  (Berlin.  ISij).  Besidei  tbe  iitter- 
ick  (Paris.  1036),  tpodiiKidarAiBaAalasvc 
nford  (Lofldoo,  1S9E,  lit  Eogiisa  v-  to 
riquci  (Madrid,  lSQ6-rBoS,  4  Aeeu).  See 
Ha  CiuHiia.  by  P.  Barker-Webb  and  S. 
14) :  and  "  Lea  tfei  Canaries  et  les  pwsget 
ir.  A.  Taquia.  io  tbe  B.SJL  2Wm  C  » 

I,  for  hiatory  and  aotiquitiea,  tbaBuHrw 

II,  by  A.  Maiarcs  Cubat  in  10  vola  (Las 
iilfffta  if  ia  lHquisicv%tn  iaiidat  Cancriits, 
I  Palmas.  1B74):  AnhfmMi  taturimti. 


of  north -western  France  in  the  depart- 
the  Bay  of  Cancatc,  g  m.  E21.E.  of 
fi90«)  town  38JJ,  commune  7061. 
ire  found  in  its  bay  in  large  numbeii 
id  equips  a  fleet  lor  the  Newfoundland 
is  protected  by  the  ] 


The  harbour 
en  de  Cancale. 
hfarlborough  landed  hi 
pillaged  the  town.     I' 


English  army  under 
for  the  purpose  of  at  tacking 
as  again  borabanlcd  by  the 


laceSi,  a  plumi  diminu 
which  are  also  derive 
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to  delete  or  dntroy. 

b>i),  in  ATchitectiuc,  the  term  ^ 
to  tlu  modem  balustrade  or  nilin^  e^wdatly  the  Kiten  divid- 
ing the  body  of  a  cbiucltirciin  Uu  part  occupied  by  tlieiiuiuitcn; 
hoKC  "  cbincd  "  (f  >-)-  By  the  Romuu  conaOi  wcie  timiluly 
employed  to  divide  ofi  portioD*  of  the  court*  of  Ikw  (cf .  tho 
Enalbh"b«  "). 

CANCXB.  UnS  (d.  iS4(i)i  Spuitih  miisioiiuy  'to  Cintnl 
Ameifa,  vu  bom  ■(  Bufaastio  ncai'  Sanjoua.    Altn  nrking 

whetc  he  bvl  gnat  wccesa  in  parifyint  the  Icdiant  whom  maie 
violent  metbodi  bad  tuled  to  tubdue.  He  upheld  the  cauie 
o(  the  natives  at  >n  ccdesiaitial  uwmhiy  hdd  in  Ueiico  in 

at  their  bauds  ou  the  west  maat  of  Fkidda. 

CAMCSB  ("  Tbe  Cub  "J,  is  astnuwiny,  tbe  fourth  Hga  of  the 
codiaCr  demoted  by  the  symbol  %.  Ila  Dame  may  be  possibly 
derived  from  the  Iscl  thai  when  the  sun  arrives  al  this  part  til 
the  cdiptic  it  appaieotly  letnces  its  path,  lesembliDg  in  seme 
manner  the  sldidonf  motioo  of  a  crab.  It  is  aiso  a  consteilation, 
nenlioned  by  Eudous  <4lh  centuiy  B.C.)  and  Antus  (jid. 
century  B-c);  Ptolemy  atalogued  13  stars  in  it,  Tycho  Brahe 
15  and  Hcvelius  jg.  Its  most  interatiog  objects  are:  a  large 
loose  duster  of  stars,  knovo  as  fraatpt  or  the  Beehive,  visible 
asanebulouspatch  to  thenakcdgfc,andf  Cdiufi,  a  remarkable 
multiple  star,  composed  of  tm  stars,  of  magnitudes  j  and  5-7, 
rcvolviog  about  each  other  in  60  years,  and  a  third  star  of  magni- 
tude 5-5  vhich  revolvei  about  these  two  in  an  apposite  directicn 
in  a  period  of  17  j  years  ^  from  irr^ukri  ties  in  the  notion  of  this 
star,  it  b  supposed  to  be  a  satellite  of  an  invisibJe  body  vbicb 
itself  revcdves  about  the  two  stars  previously  mentioaed,  in  a 

CAKCEH,  or  Cancmoiu  (from  I^t  canca,  Gr.  u^dnifui. 
an  eating  ulur),  the  name  gives  to  ■  dau  ol  norbid  growtbi 
or  tumours  which  occur  in  man,  and  also  in  most  or  all  veitebrale 

u  syoonynniitf  with  "  oncer."  Foe  the  general  pathdogy,  be, 
of  tununn  see  Tuhouk. 

Cancer  exists  ia  various  forms,  which,  although  ■''^'■""it  from 
eaiJi  other  in  many  points,  have  yet  certain  oimmoa  cbaacteis 
10  which  they  one  their  tpedal  signifiontc. 

1-  In  structure  such  growths  arc  composed  of  nucJcated  cells 
and  free  nuclei  together  with  a  milky  fluid  called  cancel  juice, 


a,  Thqr  have  IM  wellniefined  limits^  and  they  involve  all ' 
textures  m  their  Ttdnify,  while  they  also  tend  to  spread  by  the 
lymphatiGs  and  veins,  arbd  to  cause  similar  growths  in  distant 
parts  or  orpns  called  "  sccoiuiary  cancaioiis  groirths." 

).  They  are  undergoing  constant  imsHwe^  and  theii  progress 
is  usually  ia[Hd- 

4.  Pain  is  a  f  minent  qFTDplen.  When  pceseDt  It  I*  geDcraOy 
of  a  severe  and  agoniziiig  chaiada,  and  togethei  with  the  local 
dects  of  the  disuse  mi  the  loubing  condition  of  Dl  health  or 

(iDwth)  tiiid. 

i.  When  such  ffowlha  are  removed  by  the  suigeon  they  are 
tpt  to  return  either  at  the  same  or  at  some  otha  par^ 

The  chief  varieties  of  cancer  are  ^csmhu  or  hard  qncer, 
Enaflulaid  or  soft  cancer  and  EpiUidiiU  amor. 


ta  £t»ous,  and  relatively  small 

its  cell  elements.    It  is  of  comparative  alow  gmwia,  wl  n 

tends  to  qneud  and  to  vkenle.    Its  most  common  seat  1^  far 

is  the  female  breast,  though  It  sometimes  afiect*  internal  organ*. 

Encephaloid  is  ia  structure  the  rrvenc  of  the  last,  its  sollaess 

L   Its  appearance  and  consistence  reaemble  brain  substance 


are  intonal  organs  or  the  limbs,    DlccralioB  and 

ire  common  accompaniments  of  this  form  of  cancer. 

sneer  is  largely  composed  of  cdls  resembling  the 
natunl  epithelium  ol  the  body.  It  occurs  moat  frequently 
in  those  parts  provided  with  epid»lium,  such  as  the  tidik  and 
mucous  membranes,  ra  where  those  adjom,  as  in  the  lips.  This 
form  of  cancer  does  not  sjaead  as  rapidly  nor  produce  (econduy 
growths  in  other  organ  to  the  same  eitent  a*  she  two  other 
varieties,  but  it  tends  equally  with  them  to  involve  the  nei^r- 
bouring  lymphatic  glands,  aiid  to  recut  after  removiL 

Cancer  aSeds  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  is  much  more  frequent 
in  some  tissues  than  in  others.  Accnrding  to  tccent  itatistks 
prqiared  by  the  registrar-geoenl  for  EngUiul  and  Wales  (liity- 
seventh  annual  report)  the  most  frequent  seals  are,  in  uumericai 
order,  as  follows!— •m/u — stomach,  liver,  tectum,  intettines, 
aesophagus,  longuei  itmala — aterui,  breast,  stomach,  livet, 
intestine*,  rectum.  Other  statistics  ^ve  similar,  though  not 
identical  icault*.  It  may  be  said,  broadly,  that  the  most  frequent 
seats  are  the  female  senial  organ)  and  after  them  tlie  digestive 
tract  ia  both  seie*.  In  children.  In  whom  csocer  is  rare,  the 
moM  frequent  seats  tpptit  to  be — under  five,  the  kldjieyi 
uu(  supn-ienal  bodies  five  to  ten,  the  brain;  teii  to  twenty, 
the  atm  and  leg  bone*. 


Eecled  and  according  to  the 
ncer  aiiecting  important  organs  of  the  body  often  proves 
tal  in  a  few  months,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  of  hard 
qtitbelial  cancer  may  sometimes  last  for  severs]  years; 
It  no  prtdse  limit  can  be  assigned  for  any  form  of  the  disease. 
I  some  rare  instance*  growths  exhibiting  sU  the  si^is  of  cancer 
av  exist  for  a  gtea  t  lenigth  nf  time  without  making  any  progress, 
nay  even  dwindle  and  disappear  altogether.    This  is  called 


origin  and  character  have 
Modem  scientific  study  ol  tii 
begun  with  J.  MUIler's  mL 
cancerous  tissue  early  in  the  19th  century.  A  great  impetus 
to  this  line  of  investigation  was  given  by  tbe  cellular  theory 
ol  R.  Vircbow  and  tbe  pathological  tesearcbes  of  Sir  J.  Paget, 
and  general  ictebtioo  wa*  ditected  to  the  micniscopic  extmina- 
tioD  of  the  cell)  of  which  cancer  i)  campmcd.  This  led  to  s 
daseificatioD,  on  which  much  reliance  was  once  plsccd,  of 
diSerent  kinds  of  cancer,  based  on  the  character  o[  the  ceUi, 

cells  arc  of  the  epithelial  type,  and  lorcoma,  in  which  they  are 
of  the  connective  tiseic  type.  The  distinction,  though  still 
maintained,  has  proved  barra;  it  never  had  any  real  signi& 
*~*r''*,  either  ^^'J^'i'''*'  or  pathological,  and  the  tendency  in 
recent  research  is  to  ignore  it.  Tlie  increased  knowledge  ^ined 
in  numerous  other  branches  of  biological  science  has  also  been 
brought  10  bear  on  tbe  problem  of  cancer  and  bailed  to  a  number 
of  tbeorle*;  and  at  the  same  time  the  apfiareBtly  Increasing 
prevalence  of  the  disease  recorded  by  the  vit^  statistic*  of 
many  countries  has  drawn  mote  and  more  public  atteotioB 
to  iL  Two  results  hsve  laUowcd,  One  is  the  eslaUishment 
of  ^ncial  endowed  mslitutloDS  devoted  to  cancec  irstarth; 


theories  and  proposed  methods  of  treatmeaL  Popular  interest 
lus  been  constantly  fanned  by  tbe  aimouncement  of  some 
pretended  discovery  or  cure,  in  which  tbe  public  is  invited  ta 
place  iu  truR.  Such  anoouoceinents  have  00  ideatiSc  value 
rhatever.   la  the  rare  cases  in  which  they  are  not  pure  quackery, 


th^  are  always  prcmatui 
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tbe  9ped>l  benefit  ot  penons  nfferfng 
fitted  up  End  endowed  anoD/nioluly  by  Mr.  Sunud  WUtbnad, 
M.P.  tor  Bedford,  lod  acooidiag  to  the  terras  of  the  benelutii 
at  bast  lil  palknts  irse  to  be  tootbiiully  naintaJDed  in 
until  relieved  by  «rt  or  releeaed  by  de»th.  The  purpose  w 
both  philanthnpfc  and  sdenlific,  u  Mr.  Honrd  explained 
hiinglng  forwint  the  suggestion.  Two  principal  objects,  he 
uld.  presented  tbcDudva  to  bis  mind,  "  Damdy,  the  relief  of 
persons  niSenng  under  Chb  disease  and  the  Investittation  o( 
a  complaint  which,  althon^  erttemely  annmon,  b  hoih  with 
tegarf  10  iU  nntural  history  and  cure  but  imperfectly  known." 
This  bencfactign  wss  the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  complete 
Institutions  for  the  scientific  study  of  cancer  that  exisis  to-day. 
In  1804  «  Sodely  for  Investigating  the  Naton  0(  Cancer 
was  formed  by  a  anmber  of  medial  men  In  London,  Edinburgh 
and  other  towns  at  the  Instigation  of  John  Hunter.  The  aim 
ms  collective  Investigation,  and  an  attempt  ma  made  to  cany 
It  out  by  Issuing  forrns  of  inquiry;  bot  the  inipcifrct  means 
of  cornmunication  then  eiisting  caused  the  scheme  to  be  aban- 
doned in  a  short  time.  Subsequent  attempts  at  colleclive 
investigation  also  lalltd  until  recently.  At>out  1900  a  movement, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  gathering  forte,  bepn  to  take 
visible  shape  amuluneously  in  different  countries.  The  cancer 
ward  at  the  Middlesei  ho^ilal  hod  then  devehiped  into  a 
cancer  wing,  and  to  ll  were  added  spcdal  laboratories  for  the 
Investigation  of  cancer,  which  were  opened  on  the  1st  of  March 
1900,  In  this  establishment  the  fully  equipped  means  ol  clinical 
and  Uboratoiy  traeaicb  were  united  under  one  roof  and  manned 
by  a  stall  of  invesligatoR  under  the  diitetion  of  Dr  W.  S, 
lAOtus  Barlow.  In  the  same  year  the  Dmtsdie  ComiU  f«r 
KrebifsTSc}iuni  taa  otganiied  In  Berlin,  tectiving  an  annual 
lubsidy  of  5000  marks  Cf'50)  from  the  imperial  eicheqnet. 
Tills  body  devoted  lis  energies  to  nuking  a  census  of  cancer 
patients  in  Gennany  on  a  definite  dale,  A  ipecial  ward  tor 
canter  was  also  set  apart  at  the  CharilE  hospital  in  Beritn, 
with  a  stale  endowment  of  S3,ooo  marks  (£5560)  per  annum, 
and  ■  laboiatoiy  for  cancer  research  was  attadied 
medical  cllnlque  under  Professor 

samehospitaL  A  third  Institution  in  iieimany  13  a  spenai  tancei 
department  at  the  Royal  Prussian  InstHule  for  Eiperimental 
Theiapeutica  at  FranHort-on.Main,  which  has  been  supported, 
like  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  in  England,  by  private 
contributions  on  a  gennouj  scale.  The  fund  just  mentioned 
was  bitiatcd  In  October  iQoi,  and  its  operations  took  definite 
shape  a  year  later,  when  Dr.  E.  F.  Bashbrd  was  appointed 
geneial  snpeHntendetit  of  teseaich.  The  patron  of  the  founda- 
tion was  King  Edward  Vn.,  and  the  preddent  was  the  prince  ol 
Wales.  It  hod  in  i«oS  a  capital  endowment  of  about  £1  io,ooo, 
•ubscribed  by  private  munificence  and  pnjdudng  an  income 
of  about  £;ooo  a  year.  The  central  laboratory  b  situated 
fn  the  eiamination  building  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Soigcons  lo  London,  and  the  work  is  conducted  under  the 
supeHntenifcnce  ot  an  eiecutive  committee  formed  hy  repre- 
sentatives of  those  bodies.  In  the  United  Sutes  a  cancer 
laboratory,  which  had  been  eitablished  fai  Buffalo  in  1899 
under  Dr  Roswell  Park,  was  fbrmaHy  placed  tmtler  the  control 
ol  New  York  state  In  June  njot,  and  Is  supported  by  an  annual 
grant  of  (15,000  (£3000).  There  are  other  prorWons  in  the 
United  Stales  connected  with  Harvard  and  Cornell  universities. 
At  the  former  the  "  Caroline  Brewer  Croit  Fund  ftir  Cancer 
Research  "  started  special  investigations  In  the  surgical  depart- 
ment of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1900  or  the  pievkiua 
year,  and  In  eonneiion  with  the  Cornetl  Univttalty  Medical 
School  there  b  a  small  endowment  called  the  "  Huntingdon 
Cancer  Research  Fund,"  There  appear  to  be  Institutions  of 
■  similar  character  In  other  countries,  In  adt&tlon  to  innumerable 
InvtitigBtora  at  odlTeialtlca  and  other  onliiiaiy  seat!  of  scientific 

Some  attempt  his  been  made  to  co-aidinate  the  work  thus 
carried  on  )n  different  counlrtes.  An  intentaHoiul  cancer 
congrM  wai  held  at  Keldclbeii  ahd  Frankfort  in  1906,  and 
>  ptopeul  WIS  put  Inward  by  German  RpicseBlathes  that  ■ 


n  Leydcn 


a  ihoaM  be  cMab- 

lished.  with  headquaiten  in  BecUn.  The  committee  of  tlic 
Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  did  not  fall  In  with  the  proposal, 
being  of  opinion  that  more  was  to  be  gained  in  the  eibiing 
stage  of  knowledge  by  Individual  hlcTCouise  and  eidiange 
of  material  between  actnal  hboraloiy  woriers. 

by  the  ahnultaneous  establishment  of  so  many  centres  at  eitdawed 
loeareh,  and  In  spite  of  tne  light  thrown  upon 
the  problem  fmni  many  sides  by  modem  biological  "'^^ 
science,  our  fcnowled^  of  the  ori^  of  cancer  b 
still  in  such  a  tenutive  state  that  a  detailed  account  of 
the  tbeoiies  put  fprward  la  not  called  Ibr;  ft  wBI  suffice  to 
indicale  their  gcoeial  drift.  The  actual  pathological  piooss 
of  cancer  is  extremely  simple.  Certain  ceHs,  which  sn  apparently 
of  a  normal  character  and  have  pfevfously  performed  tiormal 
functions,  begin  to  grow  and  multiply  In  an  abnormal  way 
in  some  part  of  the  body.  They  continue  this  profess  so  per- 
sistently that  they  fiist  invade  and  then  desimy  the  sunoimdhig 
tissues;  nothing  can  withstand  their  march,  iley  are  nwieovcr 
carried  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  where  they  establish  them- 
selves and  grow  in  the  same  way.  TTirir  activity  is  carried  oti 
with  relentJeaa  determination,  though  at  a  varying  pace,  until 
the  patient  dies,  unless  they  are  bodily  removed.  Hence  the 
word  "  malignant."  The  problem  Is— what  are  these  cells, 
or  why  do  they  behave  in  this  wayp  The  principal  answeis 
put  forward  may  he  sommarlied: — (1)  they  are  ei^tbclial  cells 
which  grow  without  ceasing  because  the  connective  tlssoe  has 
lost  tlie  capacity  to  hold  their  proliferative  powers  in  check 
(H.  Freund,  following  K.  Tldersch  and  W.  Wildeyer);  (>)  they 
are  embryonic  cells  accidentally  shut  off  (J.  F.  Cohnheim); 
(3)  they  are  epitlielia]  cells  with  a  latent  power  of  unlimited 
innlileration  i^ch  becomes  active  on  their  being  dislocated 
from  the  normal  association  fM.  W.  H.  Ribbert  and  Borrmann); 
(«)  they  are  stimulated  to  unlimited  growth  by  the  presence 
of  a  patasite  (PlimnwT,  Saitleh'ce,  Roncali  and  others);  (5)  they 
are  fragments  of  teprodoeiive  tissue  (G.  T.  Beatsoo);  («)  they 
are  cells  which  have  lost  their  diffetentlaled  character  and 
assumed  elenienury  ptoprrties  (von  HsHsemann,  O.  Hertwig). 
The  very  number  and  variety  of  hypotheses  show  that  Done 
is  established.  Most  of  Tbem  attempt  to  oiplaln  the  growth 
but  not  the  otigin  of  the  disease.  The  hypotheih  at  a  paiasliic 
origin,  suggested  by  tecent  discoveties  in  relation  to  other 
diseases,  has  atttscted  much  attelitlon;  but  the  ohscr\-ed 
phenomena  of  taocennts  growths  are  not  in  keeping  with  those 
of  aH  known  parasitic  dneaaes,  and  the  theory  Is  now  somewhat 
discredited.  A  more  lecent  tbeoiy  that  cancer  is  iat  to  failure 
ot  the  pancreas  hss  not  met  with 


Some  genFtalisatimis  bearing  on  the  problem  have  been 
drawn  from  the  work  done  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Imperial 
Cancer  Research  Fund  They  may  be  summarily  stated  thus. 
Cancer  has  been  shown  to  be  an  identical  process  inall  vctlebrata 
(including  fishes),  and  to  develop  at  a  time  which  conforms  in 
a  striking  manner  to  the  limits  impcaed  by  the  long  or  short 
compass  ot  life  in  different  animals.  Cancerous  tlssUe  can  be 
artificially  propagated  in  the  short-lived  mouse  tiy  actual 
transterence  to  another  individual,  but  ordy  to  one  ot'  the  same 
spedea.  Cancerous  tissue  thus  propagated  presesb  all  the 
characteristic  featurea  of  the  malignant  growth  of  sporadic 
tumours;  it  infiltrates  and  products  eitenslve  secondary 
growths.  Under  suitable  experimental  conditions  the  sggregate 
growth  of  a  cancer  is  undefined,  ol  enoiraous  and,  so  far  as  we 
^dge,Of  limitless  amount.    His  extraordinary  growth  Is  due 


Irianted.  The  processes  by  wUch  growing  cancer  celh  are  trani- 
'  to  a  new  hidividual  are  easily  distinguishable  and  funda- 
mentally  different  from  all  known  ptocesaes  of  intection.  Ihe 
artificial  propagation  of  oncer  causes  i»  q)edGc  symptoms  ol 
nioess  In  the  animal  b)  which  H  proceeds.  Under  artificial 
propagallon  cancer  maintains  all  the  characten  of  the  oripnal 
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tn  poHCMlng  wH  tbc  [Mdiiiliieiial  tai  cdlnhi  featnn*  ol  oiUt- 

SimultuiBHiily  with  the  ictive  panuit  o(  Ubontoiy  mcaKh 
much  lUtiitiail  work  hu  been  deroud  to  oUbiahinc  the  bioid 
^^^^  facts  of  the  previLence  ud  inddence  of  cancer  on  a 
tjBuiar  fim  buii.  The  point  of  moat  geneni  intent  ii  the 
ippannlly  Ktad;  incnaK  of  the  disease  in  all  countiiea 
possenini  fairly  inutmrthy  itcorda.  It  will  be  nffidenl  to 
live  the  figtrei  tor  EngUnc]  and  Walt*  u  an  example. 


iiV,.,I„|,I,fr.U.>.|.H<-<Uil'I».iU>{.k'-<»j[df-'<x»-l<t~->m.| 

1 «,  1  ™  1  »  1 «.  1  „,  1  «.  1  „,  1 

In  forty  yeats  the  lecoidRi  rate  I 
ITie  qaeaticpn  how  far  these  »Bd  lii 
nal  innease  cannot  be  utisEictori 
nhow  IT 


leappaiei 


due  to  more  accurate  diagiroui  and  Improved  regittralioi 
Some  of  It  b  certninly  due  to  th«e  causea,  w  thai  the  itcoidc 
li(um  cannot  be  taken  to  irpioent  the  facts  as  tbey  ttani 
At  the  nnw  time  it  11  cetliin  that  lame  increase  has  taken  pbi 
in  ooiueqaence  oC  the  increaied  tvcimge  length  ol  lili 
ptofMtllon  of  persons  now  leidi  the  agea  at  wliich 
'  a  fact,  though  it 


larger 


ittheca 


i  of  the  popnla 


tion  in  ttgard  to  age  is  more  Uvouiable  to  lU  activity,  im  uw 
whole  H  tftmt  probable  that,  when  aUowince  hai  been  made 
Inrthb  faclDiand  for  errors  due  ts  impraved  legiitralion,  a  teal 
idCiesM  due  to  other  causes  has  taken  place,  though  it  ii  not  so 
gmt  a*  the  lecoided  statistics  would  indicate. 

The  loi>g-ettab)ished  conclusions  concerning  the  incidence  of 
the  diicaie  in  resstd  to  age  and  set  have  been  confirmed  and 
Rndertd  tnore  precise  by  modem  slatistics.  Cancer  is  a  diKaic 
o(dd  age;  the  incidence  at  the  aps  of  sixty-five  to  levenly-five 
h  ten  times  greater  than  at  the  ages  thirty-five  to  forty-five. 
Thij  &rt  ts  the  souree  of  frequent  fal  Ucies  when  different  countries 
or  districts  and  difleienl  periods  are  compaiBl  vith  each  other, 
■nlcB  account  is  taken  of  the  differences  in  age  and  conslilulion. 
With  regard  to  Ma  (enukt  are  lar  more  liable  than  nules^  the 
tespeclire  death^lei  per  miUion  Uving  lor  En^nd  and  Wales 
hi  1904  wete — male*  740;  females  looA.  Bui  the  two  rates 
■bow  a  tendency  10  apptorimate;  the  iocieaie  shown  over 
■  series  of  years  haa  been  considerably  more  tajrid  among  males 

of  statistics  ha>  been  to  discredit,  tboulh  pe^aps  somewhat 
hastily,  certain  ob«*rvaLions  regarding  the  prevalence  of  cancer 
to  spedal  digiTicK  and  qiecial  houses.  Oo  the  other  hand  Ihe 
fuller  ilatistlcs  now  available  conccmiDg  the  relative  frequency 
of  tannr  In  the  Kveial  organs  and  ps.rU  of  the  body,  of  nhidi 
tome  account  is  given  above,  go  to  confirm  the  old  observution 
Ihat  cancel  commonly  begins  at  the  seat  o(  some  local  irritation. 
By  far  the  most  frequent  Be«ts  of  disease  alt  Die  ufenu  and 
bieail  in  women  and  the  digestive  tract  ia  bath  Macs,  and  these 
are  all  pailiculaily  subject  to  such  irritation.  With  regard  to 
the  inftnence  of  heredity  the  trend  of  moden  research  is  to 
minlmi»  or  deny  its  importance  in  cancer,  as  In  phthisis,  and 
10  explain  family  histories  by  ether  coriHderalJona.  At  most 
heredity  is  only  thought  to  confer  a  predisposition. 

The  only  "  core  "  for  cancer  remains  removal  by  cfierationi 
but  imprond  methods  of  diagnosis  enable  this  to  be  done  in 

^f^t,  formerly;  and  modem  methods  of  surgery  permit  not 
only  of  iqKra tion  in  parts  of  the  body  formerly  inacces- 
tmt,  but  alio  more  complete  removal  of  the  affected  tlgmel. 
Numerous  forms  of  treatment  by  modem  theiapcutic  tneans, 
both  internal  and  eitemal,  have  been  advocated  and  tried; 
but  they  ate  all  of  in  eiperimental  nature  and  have  failed  lo 
meet  with  general  acceptance.  One  oi  the  most  recent  is  treat- 
oient  by  trypsin,  a  pane lea  tic  ferment.    This  has  been  lUnBIed 


by  Dr  John  Beard  <rf  Edfnbugh  in  coBEoranty  with  the  theory, 
mentioned  above,  that  [ailuie  of  the  pancteatic  gecietioni  Is 
the  cause  of  cancer.  It  ha*  been  claimed  that  the  dnig  exercises 
a  ^vourable  influence  ia  conjunction  with  operation  and  even 
without  it.  The  ejpeiieme  of  difierent  observer*  with  regard 
to  reaulli  is  oontradiclory;  but  dinical  invettigations  CODducled 
at  hfiddlesei  hospital  In  a  number  of  case*  of  undoubted  cancu 
in  strict  accotdajuE  with  Dr  Beard 'a  direction*,  and  summariaed 
by  E)r  Walter  Ball  and  I>r  Fair&eld  Thonua  in  the  JuU  Hetrrl 
Itam  lit  Cancer  ScutiKh  l^btrabiria  {Arciim  rf  UidilUiex 
Htifital,  vol.  ii.)  in  May  1901,  te*ulied  in  the  concliuion  "  that 
the  coone  of  cancer,  couidered  both  as  a  dbease  and  a*  ■ 
morbid  proce*,  is  unaltered  by  the  tdminijtiaiion  of  trypsin 
and  amylopsin."  Tlie  lame  Dondusion  has  been  reached  ^lei 
■imllar  trial*  at  the  omcer  hdspitaL  Another  etperimental 
method  of  ti^tment  which  ha*  attracted  much  attention 
i«  applicalion  of  the  X-tays.  The  results  vary  in  a  capricioui 
and  inexplicable  manner;  in  some  cases  marked  benefit  hu 
folkiwed,  in  others  thedlsease  has  been  as  markedly  aggravated. 


Doreisksowabothof 


.tay»,th 


idcred  not  only  expciimenial  but  lisky.  (A.  St..) 

CANCBIH,  FBANZ  LUI>WIO  VOH  (r7}S-iSii),  German 
mlnenh^btsnd  metallur^t,  was  bom  nn  the  ]rsl<if  February 
I7]S,  at  Breilenbach,  HeBc-Pannaudc.  In  i;64  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  landgnve  of  Hese-Datraatadt  at  Hanau,  be< 
conhig  professor  of  mathemalic*  at  the  military  academy,  head 
of  the  civil  engineering  department  of  the  state,  director  of  the 
theatre  and  (t?;^!  of  the  mint.  A  work  on  the  copper  mines  of 
Hesse  (1767)  earned  him  a  Eucupetn  reputation,  and  in  i;S3  he 
Bixeptcd  from  Catherine  IL  of  Svnia  the  ditectonhlp  of  the 
famous  Stataya  salt-works,  living  thenceforth  in  Russia-  In 
1 798  he  became  a  coiuKillor  ol  state  al  St  Petersburg.  He  pub- 
lished many  works  oa  mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  of  which  the 
most  important,  the  Cmiufadje  liir  Bag-  mid  SBltutrtiimide 
(13  vols.,  FtAnkfort,  i7f3-T79i),  has  been  translated  into  several 
language*.  His  son.  Count  Georg  von  Cancrin,  or  Kankria 
(i774-Ttt5],  was  the  eminent  Russian  minister  of  finance. 

CANDBUBEUK  (fmm  Ut.  eandila,  a  taper  or  candle), 
thestind  on  Khich  andenl  lamps  were  placed,  T^e  most  ancient 
esample  I*  the  btunrc  candelabrum  made  by  Callimacbus  for  the 
Erechtheum  at  Athens,  to  carry  the  lamp  sacred  to  Minerva, 
In  this  esse  it  is  probable  the  lamp  wa*  suspended,  as  in  the 
eiample  from  Pompdi,  now  in  the  Maple*  museum;  this  con- 
sifted  of  a  stalk  or  reed,  the  upper  pan  moulded  with  projecting 
feature  to  carry  the  hunp*,  and  a  base  testing  on  thttc  luns'  or 
griffins'  feet;  sometimes  there  was  a  disk  at  the  top  to  carry 
a  lamp,  and  sometimeg  thete  was  a  hollow  cup,  in  which  resinous 
woods  were  burnt.  'Hie  origin  of  the  term  suggests  that  on  the 
top  of  the  disk  was  aipike  to  carry  a  wax  or  talkpw  candle  (candtia 
Of  funatia).  Besides  these  btonse  candelabra,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties  in  museum*,  the  Romans  used  more  pouiemus 
supports  in  stone  or  marble,  of  which  many  examples  were  fouiul 
in  the  T^mtae.  Theie  consisted  ol  s  base,  ollcn  triangular, 
and  of  similar  design  to  the  small  sacrificial  altars,  and  a  shaft 
either  richly  rooulded  or  caxved  with  the  acanthus  plant  and 
trmwned  with  a  large  cup  or  basin.  There  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  latter  in  the  Vatican.  Tbe  Rom 
served  as  ntodel*  for  many  of  the  car 

Italy.  The  word  "  andebbrum  "  is  also  now  used  to  describe 
many  different  forms  of  lighting  with  multiple  points,  sod  is 
often  applied  to  han^png  tight*  as  well  a*  to  those  which  rise  from 
a  stand. 

CiUfDIA,  lormeriy  the  capital  and  btill  the  most  populous  city 
of  Crete  (f  J.),  lo  which  it  has  given  its  name.  It  i*  situated  on 
the  nocthem  shore  somcwhal  neater  the  eastcm  than  the  western 
end  ol  the  island,  in  35'  itf  V.  lat.  arul  15°  q'  E.  long.  It  is  still 
sgmnindcd  by  its  extensive  Venetian  foctificitioni;  but  they 
have  fallen  into  disrepair,  and  a  good  part  of  the  town  is  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  mainly  fmm  the  eSects  oi  earthquakes. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  Venetian  loggia  (barbaioosly 
mutilated  by  the  new  ttgime),  the  Ksnak  (now  Frefectun ' 
the  luaaiiueh  whicJi  ale  foutleeo  In         '         ' 


I  number,  the  new  cathedi 
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the  two  Cmk  chBidwi,  the  Annmtan  diuidi,  the  Capuchin 
oionutHy.  (he  buuo  nd  ihc  bailu-    Thtn  4n  alio  iDrae 

■rehbiihap.  A  high)]'  iniEmting  Riofum  hai  bun  fonnttl 
hrtt  confining  tbc  tcitiquUia  fbuod  duiing  the  :rc^t  fxava- 
tlOR).  The  chief  Indc  ii  Id  oil  Ind  KBp,  both  al  which  iie  of 
cicetknt  qiulily.  The  coasting  tnde.  which  b  of  coiuidenble 
importiince,  it  nuinly  cairted  on  in  1\irkuh  vtbkU.  The  nunu- 
bduieoC  leather  tot  home  coniumpllon  isan  eileruivc  induitry, 
and  wine  of  good  quality  Is  produtxd  in  the  neiKhbaurhood- 
The  harbour,  whidi  had  giowa  almost  inaccessible,  w*>  deepened 
by  Mualaphi  Pasha,  between  iSio  and  1840.  It  h  fonned  for 
the  most  pAtt  by  the  ancient  moleir  and  wu  never  deep  enough 
to  admit  the  lat^r  nueli  even  of  the  Venetiiiu,  which  were 
accuttomed  to  anchor  in  the  port  of  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Standia.  A  short  distance  from  St  Cevrge'i  Gate  there  was 
a  small  village  delusively  inhabited  by  lepen.  who  numbered 
about  seventy  families,  but  they  have  tww  been  mntfroned  to 
Spinalonga.  The  papulation  of  the  town  is  estlnuited  at  from 
15,000  ID  iS,ooo,  about  half  being  Mahommcdau  Citelu.  The 
site  of  Candia,  or,  aa  it  wu  till  btel;  hnlly  kaown,  Ue^o 
caslR)  Itbe  Great  Fortress),  has  been  supposed  to  coticspand 
with  Ihst  of  tbc  ancient  HmcUon.  the  seaport  of  Cnossus. 
and  this  appetialion  has  now  been  oflkially  revived  by  iu  Greek 

of  about  3  m.  to  tbc  south-cut  al  the  vilbse  oi  hiakiyteichos 
or  Long  Wail.  Founded  by  the  Sancens  in  the  9th  cenlury. 
Candia  was  fortified  by  the  Ccnoeie  in  the  nth,  snd  was  greatly 
eilended  and  strengthened  by  the  Venetians  in  the  ijlh,  ulh 
and  i51h  centuries.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Turlia  under  the 
It  hetoic  defence. 


in  which  (he  « 

CAHDIDATB,  01 

for  an  office  or  place,  particubriy  o 


nenderin  1669      (Seeal' 


n  killed  and  wounded,  : 
:ai™.) 
xlected  by  olhera 

.  ^_ ,   .   .     ..    .Fur»  up  for  election 

any  public  body.  The  word  is  denved 
from  the  Latin  caMidalui,  clad  in  while  iiamiidm).  In  Rome, 
randidsles  for  election  to  the  higher  magiitiades  appealed  in 
liKCanvu*  Martius.lhe  Fomni  and  othei  public  places,  duting 
theit  canvass,  in  togas  wilh  the  white  of  the  natural  wool 
bri^tened  by  chalk. 

CANDLE  (Lat.  catUeh.  from  ole'JiTr,  <o  (lav),  a  cylindrical 
rod  of  aolid  (utty  or  waiy  nutlcr,  enclosing  a  central  fibrous 
wick,  and  designed  to  be  buml  foe  giving  light.  The  oldest 
maleriiJj  emplgyod  for  making  candles  aie  beeswai  and  laliow. 
while  among  those  of  mote  i«cnt  inliwluction  are  spennaccli, 
sLearine  and  paraffin 


lillle  1 


0  the  R 


churdt  and  other  rclignus 
Use  of),  but  in  the  ijih  ce 


In  the  midlde  a{ 


tnentioTxd  by  Apuleius  as  T^ce 
nunuiacture.  The  Ulk>w  was 
lengths  of  cotton  or  fUi  fibre,  c 
eiiernftl  skin  had  been  strlppi 
•uppoti  the  pith  ("  nishlighls"! 
■  ig  repealed  ui  ""  " 


who  went  fn 
nanubcluie 


ijlh  « 


y,  there  was  a  gild  ol  ca 


Ics  being  In  the  hands  of  anoUiei  gild, 
inis  lepaialion  ol  the  Iwo  branches  of  the  trade  is  aUo  exempli- 
fied by  Ihe  eiblencc  of  two  distinct  livery  coKpaoka  In  the 
cily  of  London— the  Wnichandlen  and  the  TjUowchsndleis; 
the  Frtnth  ckaadillt  properly  means  tallow  candle,  candles  made 
ol  materlib  less  fuiibh:  than  tallow  being  called  teufwi,  a  lenn 
said  lo  be  derived  from  [he  town  of  Bougie  in  Algeria,  either 
btuuie  wax  was  'ptodu<Td  then  or  because  the  Venetians 
Imparled  wax  candles  thence  into  Europe.  The  old  tallow 
"dips"  gave  a  poor  lighl,  and  lalbw  '-  ' 


xof  " 


■    This 


if  solid  fatly  •ddv—IDainly 


at*tk  and  palmitic — manuIactuRd  nst  only  bnn  tallow  and 
other  animal  fats,  but  aba  from  ludi  vefctable  fau  as  paloHHL 

Ptiaffia  wm,  ■  miltuic  of  solid  hydrocaibons  obtained  ln>B 
crude  North  American  *nd  Rangoon  petmleun.  and  abo  yielded 
in  brge  quantities  by  the  Scotch  shale  oil  industry,  is.  at  least 
in  Great  Britain,  a  still  Dion  impottanl  moleri*t  of  csndle- 

a  cryslalline  bity  subslance  obtained  from  the  spcnn  whale 
(Fkymitr  mairtaphalia},  ms  intnduccd  as  a  nateiial  fnf 
candies  about  a  cenlurv  earlier.     In  niaclice  [he  candlemiker 


D  bend  w 


led  wiih  paraffin  ' 


tl  ethibi 


spermaceti  is  corrected  by  the  addilioo 
of  beeswai,  ttearine,  paraffin  wu  or  ceitsin  (obuined  fnin  the 
mirteral  wu  oiocerite) .  In  some  "  composite  "  caitdlei  tlcatine 
ismiiedwithlhehatdf>t("  cocoa-nut  steirine  ")  eipmied  from 
cocoa-nut  oil  by  hydraulic  pnaun;  and  this  cocoa-nut  Marine 
is  also  used  for  nighl-li^ts,  which  art  short  thick  candle*  wiih 
a  thin  wick,  olcubled  lo  buni  fitm  sii  10  ten  houis. 

The  stearine  or  stearic  add  indicsiry  originaied  In  the  discovery 
made  by  M.  E.  Chcvml  about  iSij,  thai  fat*  are' glyceridet 
or  compounds  of  glycerin  with  Catty  acids.  R»sily  palmitic, 
stearic  and  oleic.  The  object  of  the  candlemaker  is  lu  remove 
thb  giyrerin,  not  only  because  It  is  a  valuable  product  in  iuelf, 
but  also  because  il  is  an  objectbnabk  conotituent  of  a  candle; 
the  vapouES  of  acrolein  famed  by  its  deci>mpasition  in  the 
flame  aie  the  cause  ol  Ilie  unpleasant  odoun  produced  by 
talk>w  *'  dips."  He  also  removr^  the  oleic  acid,  which  is  liquid 
the  palmitic  I     ' 


Several 

In  the  autoi 

j%  of  lime. 
of  tbaul  III 
nearly  all  of 

and 
The  I 


a  of  which  tolidify  al 
1  isi°  F.,  acrording 


■m^  f«»i 


ol  Ci 


decompositH 

icess  the  bt.  whether  talh>w,  palm-oil  or  a 

two,  miied  with  IS  or  ]o%  ol  wal«  and  about 

>  per  squan  inch  for  eighi  or  ten  houn,  vhen 
s  SBponilied.    On  slandii«  the  producrsepantes 

the  buy  acids  with  a  cert^ui  amount  of  lime  aoap  above, 
byeris  then  bailed  and  treated  with  enough  sulphuric 
compose  the  lime  soap,  the  calciu 


1  shallow 

bones  to  be  cryslalliied  or  "  tcccled  "  prior  to  the  separatioB 
of  the  oleic  acid,  which  is  effected  by  pressing  Hie  solid  Uocks 
Iniin  the  boies,  firsi  cokl  and  then  hoi.  by  hydraulic  machinery. 
In  another  process  saponification  is  effected  by  me^is  of  am- 
ceninted  sulphuric  acid.  The  fat  is  mixed  with  4-«%  o<  the 
acid  and  Iteated  with  sleam  in  balling  water  till  the  hydrolj-sis 
Is  compfcle.when  on  standing  the  glycerin  and  sulphuric  acid 

10  the  darkness  of  their  colour,  when  Ihis  process  a  employed^ 
the  bltee  usually  have  lo  be  distilled  bclon  being  ciysUlliicd. 
The  autoclave  proceei  yields  about  ts%  of  stearine,  one-lhinl 
of  which  is  recovered  ftom  the  eiprcsied  oleic  add,  but  with 
su^ihnric  acid  saponihcation  the  amount  of  stearine  a  bigber — 
over  60%— and  ihat  of  oleic  add  leas,  part  of  il  being  converted 
inio  solid  maierul  by  the  action  of  ihc  acid.  The  yield  of 
glycerin  is  aho  leaa.  In  a  combination  of  the  two  processes  the 
fat  may  Arst  be  treated  by  the  autoclave  process,  ao  aa  to  obtain 
a  full  yield  (about  10%)  ol  glycerin,  and  the  resulting  talty 
acids  then  subjected  to  acid  saponification,  so  us  la  gel  the  higher 

y  method 


in  rfEg^  dectmipciulion  is  cHecled  1 
Its  bulk  ol  water  in  presence  ol  a  rea 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  <^ic  acid  and  an 


1  hy  Ernst  T.itchell 
)iling  the  bt  with  half 
obtained  by  the  action 
natic  hydrocarbon  such 
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The  sick  a  *  noit  InporUat  put  ot  ■  OBdli,  uid  unlm 
it  b  of  proper  kia  hw]  tcslnre  other  loo  much  or  too  LilUo 
fud  wiU  be  njpplied  to  Ihe  flune,  uid  the  tvidle  will  gutter 
<jc  be  otlieiwise  uosatiifactoiy.  The  matcrUI  gencnJI]'  nnplorcd 
H  cattoD  yam,  plaited  or  "  bnided  "  by  nuctunfry,  ind  troftted 
AC  "  pKkied  "  with  a  loJutioo  of  boncic  icid.  ammonium  or 
pouacinai  oitnle,  or  dCIki  uIl  Tbe  ligblncB  of  Ihc  plulliig 
niiB  vith  like  ButBul  uwi  lor  the  cindle,  wiclu  for  tteilinc 
being  looter  Ihaji  for  pmftin,  bat  tighter  tbui  for  wvx  or 
■penucetL  llic  plaited  wick  ii  flat  aod  nab  over  aa  the 
caudle  bums,  aod  thus  tbe  cud  ia  kept  pfojecting  into  the 
aulrr  part  of  the  flanie  where  it  ia  contumed,  complete  oom- 
bustion  bang  aided  by  tbo  pkkUng  proceaa  it  haa  undergone' 
In  the  old  lallow  dipa  ibe  ItriiKia  of  cotton  were  merely  twiUed 
tegelher,  inalcad  ol  bcit«  plailedi  widu  made  in  Ihil  way 

aad  thra  were  not  wholly  connuicd,  the  reiuh  being  (hat  there 
m*  apt  to  be  an  accumulilion  of  chined  natter,  which  choked 
iBe  fluDC  unleu  removed  by  penodical  "  inufKng  " 

Four  ways  of  iniking  randlei  may  be  ili)tingui«hcd--dr[qiing, 
pourings  drawing  and  moulding,  the  lait  being  that  mo«t  com- 
nonly  employed.  Dipfini  it mra r iril ly  ihcBRie  u  Ihc  domoiic 
pnceu  already  described,  but  the  rate  of  pioduclifin  ii  iiKteued 
by  nxiuatiDg  a  number  of  wttka  in  a  tnics  of  fiamei,  each  of 
■hicb  in  (um  il  brought  over  Ibe  talio*  balh  is  that  in  wicki 
on  be  dipped.  Pawatty  "wl  i"  <he  case  of  wax,  which  cannot 
««U  be  mouldi  ' 
■  lendcncy  to  iticfc  10  tbe  nouldi,  couisu  in  ladling  mollen 
ftom  an  iion  ring.  When  of 
4  a^  rolled  under  a  [date  on 
a  marble  dab.  In  drawing,  used  for  unall  lapcn,  the  wkk, 
nJled  OD  a  drum.  i>  puied  through  tbe  molten  vai  or  pBiaSn, 
drawn  througb  a  dicuLar  bole  and  ilowly  wound  on  a  second 
drum;  il  ia  tben  paused  (gain  through  the  molten  aitedal 
and  thiwgh  a  sOBiewhat  larger  hole,  and  reeled  back  on  the 
hist  dnun,  thii  process  being  repeated  with  larger  and  laiBCr 
holes  uBtil  the  coating  ie  of  the  required  ihicknos.  In  mimldint, 
a  number  of  slightly  conif^  moulds  are  Coed  by  the  larger 
eiliemity  lo  a  kind  oS  trough,  with  their  lapeicd  ends  pigjeclina 
downwards  and  wilb  widu  arranged  down  theii  centns.  The 
mcdten  materizd  ia  pouied  into  the  trough  and  hUs  the  moukis, 
tiun  which  the  caodles  ate  wilbdnwn  when  solidified.    Modem 

long  length)  of  wick  aie  coiled  on  bobbins,  one  for  each  mould. 


d  Ihei 


mngor 


3  from  Iheic  i 


"  Sell-hiling  ends,"  which  wen 
invented  by  J.  L.  Field  in  iB£4,  and  being  shaped  like  a  trun- 
cated cooe  enable  ihe  candhs  to  be  hxed  in  andlesticks  t£  any 
diameter,  arc  formed  by  means  of  an  attachment  lo  the  ti^ 
el  ihe  moulds;  tpiralty  twisted  candlei  ue,  as  it  wen,  unscrewed 
fiom  Ihrir  mouldt.  It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  regulate  the 
tempoalure  of  the  moulds  accurately,  dw  the  candlo  will 
not  come  ovt  freely  and  will  not  be  of  good  appcamoce.  For 
steanAe  caodles  the  moulds  are  immetscd  in  tepid  water  and 
the  coaling  oaust  be  slow,  else  the  material  will  cryilallin, 
though  if  it  be  too  slow  cracking  will  occur-  For  paiaC&n,  on 
tlieotberbai]d,tfaeTnoulds  must  be  rather  hotter  than  the  molten 
matenal  (about  ion'  F.),  and  must  be  quickly  cooled  to  prevent 
the  candles  from  sticking. 

A  candle-power,  as  a  unit  of  light  in  photomeliy,  was  defined 
by  the  (London)  MetiopMis  Gaj  Act  of  iS6o  as  ^e  light  given 
by  a  qrenn  candle,  of  whidi  tlx  weighed  i  tb  and  each  burued 


Sec  W.  Lant  Carpenter.  Siu^  and  Catidia  (London,  ita^} 
Grovel  and  W.  Tborp.  Clit&tiaii  Takndtiy,  vol,  u.  "  Ug 
(Londcn.  ISqj) :  L.  L.  Lamborn.  Smts,  Caidiii  and  Clyurin. 
YDrk,iy<it)iI.  LeokawitKb.Oili.  AUs,  nail  IVuei  (Loodao, 

CAMIILEII&S  (Lai,  falum  ctndiiarum  mt  iumimim 
name  for  the  ancient  church  festival,  celebrated  annua 
tbe  :nd  of  February,  in  commemoration  of  the  ptisei 
of  Chtisl  in  the  Temple.  In  Ihe  Greek-Church  it  is  km 
Traxlrrt  tw  Siipbv  ("Uk  meding  ol  Ihc  Loid,"  t.e 


'5?.; 


SmeoB  aid  Ama),  in  Ihs  Wi 
Virgin.  II  u  Ibe  moat  andei 
Viigis  Uaty.  A  dtacriplioi 
salem  in  ibe  Ptretrituta  of 
oi  tbe  4tb  cenluiy.     It  was 
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1  Ihe  Puriflcalkin  of  Ihe  Bleoed 


la  (SUvia),  in  Ihe  second  hall 
icpl  on  the  14th  of  February, 
cdebmlion  ol  the  Nalivily 
(Chriilmas)  not  having  been  as  ycl  inlioduced,  the  Armcnbns 
ilUl  keep  it  00  this  day,  as  "  Iho  Coming  of  Uie  Son  of  Cod  into 
tbe  Tempb."  The  cclebnikin  gndoally  spread  lo  other  parU 
of  Ihc  chnrch,  being  moved  to  ihc  >nd  of  February,  forty  days 
atler  the  newly  eilablished  least  of  Christmas,  In  54'  il  <■■* 
eilabbsbcd  tbroughoul  the  entire  East  Roman  empire  by 
Justinian.  lu  inlroduclion  in  the  West  is  somewhal  obscure. 
The  Slh^xntnry  GtUaim  Sarraiminlwrj,  which  embodies  a 
much  older  tradilion,  mentiooi  it  under  the  tilie  ol  Purificalfon 
ol  Ihe  Biased  Virgin  Mary,  which  bat  led  lome  (o  suppose  that 
il  was  ordained  by  PDpc  CcluJut  1.  in  (qi  '  as  a  countcr-atttacliOB 
lo  Ihe  heathen  Lopercatia;  but  for  this  ihne  is  no  warrant. 
The  proceeion  on  tbii  day  was  intioduced  by  Pope  Sergius  I. 
(6Si-7oi)  The  cualam  ol  blessing  the  candles  (ot  the  whole 
year  on  Ihb  day,  whence  the  name  Candlemas  Is  derived,  did  not 

In  tbe  QuJnteiMue  di  Bpi^Mia  as  described  by  Etheria 
there  is,  ai  Momignor  Duchtsmc  poinli  oat  {CJirutiaat  Wnnkip,  p. 
171),  na  iBdication  of  a  spedal  uadarion  with  the  Btoied 
Viigia;  and  Ibe  diitinction  belwaca  Ihe  leRlval  aa  celcbtiled  in 
the  Eaat  aiid  Weit  ia  that  in  Ihe  foimcr  it  is  a  festival  of  Chriil, 
in  the  latter  a  feativnl  prbcminenlly  of  ihc  Viigin  Molber, 

See  L.  Duchene.  dnilioa  Wenliip  (EnR.  (nns.,  London.  1904); 
art.  u.  br  f-  G.  llolwcck  in  tbe  Calki^lt  Eutytiiifttdui. 

CAMDI^SnCK.  Ibe  nceplade  for  holding  a  candle,  now- 
■dayi  made  in  varioui  eit-fonai.  The  ward  was  formerly 
uaed  lor  aay  form  of  lupport  on  which  li^s,  whether  candles 
or  lamps,  were  haed;  thm  a  candelabnim  (f.t.)  is  lomelimei 
spoken  of  from  tradition  aa  a  candkalick,  e.g.  ai  ariicn  Mdscs 
■   '  -  '  ■      laclc,  ol 


gold,  a  tahmt  in  weight,  and  ci 


id  wfih  SI 


:  of  a  base 


shaft. 


the  summits  of 

m  built  the  temple,  he  placed 
candlesticks,  live  on  the  north  and  five  on  tile  south  itde  of  the 
Holy  Place;  but  alter  the  Babylonish  captivity  the  golden 
candlestick  was  a^n  placed  in  the  tonplc,  aa  it  had  been 
before  in  the  tabernacle  by  Moaes.  On  the  destraction  of 
Jereialem  by  Titus,  it  was  carried  with  other  spoils  to  Rome. 
Rcpiesentationi  of  the  Bcven-t>ianched  candleilicfc,  as  it  it  called, 
occur  on  the  arch  of  Tiiui  at  Rome,  and  on  antiquities  found 
in  Ibe  Catacombs  at  Rome.  The  primitive  form  of  cancEIeitick 
wtnd  dipped 


a  cup  iilitiitt) 


lower  end,  such  as  are  frequently  figured  o: 
vases.  The  neat  step  was  to  attach  to  lb 
to  catch  Ihc  drippbig  wax  or  tallow. 

A  candlestick  may  be  cither  "  fial  "  or  "  talL"  Tbe  former 
bai  a  short  stem,  rising  Iron)  t  di>b,  and  it  uiually  furnished 
with  an  eitioguisher  fitting  inln  a  socket;  tbe  Ultcr  has  a  pillar 
which  may  be  only  a  few  inches  in  heEghl  ot  may  rise  to  several 
feet,  and  rarely  has  an  ciliDgultber.  The  Sat  vaiiely  is  some- 
limes  called  a  "  bedroom  candlaltck,"  The  beginnings  id  Ibli 
interesting  and  oflco  beauliful  appUincc  ue  not  caactly  known, 
but  it  dates  certainly  as  far  back  aa  Ihe  I4lh  century  and  i* 
probably  older.  It  is  most  usually  of  metal,  earlhenwaie  or 
china,  but  originilly  it  was  made  ol  aome  bard  wood  and  had 
no  tockettd  pillar,  tbe  candle  Biting  upon  a  metal  spike,  in  the 
(uhion  still  (amiliir  in  the  case  of  many  diurcb  candlesticks, 
by  mobiliaiy  and  aithiteclaral 


fashions,  and 
simplicity  of  ii 


varied,  I 


:  still  V 


lost  elaborate  artistic 
iest  materials— gold  and  lilver,  crystal, 
nd  enamel,     rrevious  10  Ihe  17th  century,  Iran,  lattcn, 
Lod  copper  were  chiefly  used,  but  Ibencefotward  tbe 
'  So  BalDDiu,  **n.  ad  ami.  544. 


iSo. 
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B»I  dagut  oiiunpla  were  diieiy  of  •liver,  Iluuth  In  mote 
QOdein  peiioda  Sheffield  plAie,  uLver  plile  lod  duiu  bcome 
accedmgiy  populLr.     Somelima  the  bue  mod  Iconcc  vt  of  ODC 

binalios  of  maleriib  ■»,  indeed,  infinite.  The  gohka  i(e  of  the 
undlcstick  lutsl,  Toughly  ipeiLkuic,  fram  the  Ihitd  qiurtec 
of  the  17th  cestury  to  the  end  of  the  iStli.  Thel*ur  Juobeu, 
Queea  Anne  sod  euly  Gmtiaa  lontu  wen  often  utrenely 
elcsnal,  with  bnsd  bus,  round,  ovil  or  iqiun  uid  iweUing 
items.  ?ise  eiunple*  ol  theK  pctiodt,  ai>«iiiUy  when  of  tiiva, 
tie  much  KUght  iftn  ud  comnuid  conilantly  lucnrnting 
plica.  Ai  with  mott  domatlc  appliincci  the  hiitoiy  of  the 
undlolick  is  u  unccmsng  taidency  towardi  tiniplicity,  the 
mMt  dabonte  ind  lantutic  fcmll,  uumil*  tod  teplilo,  the 
nionstrau)  cnalum  of  my  tholoiy,  liani  wd  nxo-ai^rmi.  ingeli 
And  Cupids,  Juvin^  gndiully  given  place  lo  snhilectural  nwlLvn 
IHCh  IS  the  b«liuler  stem  and  to  the  cUsiic  grmct  of  the  Adam 
style.  The  cuuUestkk  in  its  modecn  form  li,  indnd,  crtiiticaUy 
among  the  Least  unsatisfactory  of  household  plenishings. 

CAKDLUH,  ROBERT  GKITK  (iSoS-iSnl,  Scottish  divine, 
was  born  st  Edinburgh  on  the  ijld  of  March  iSoIi,  and  ^lent 
his  eaHy  years  in  Glasgow,  where  he  graduated  in  1813-  During 
t  through  the  prescribed  course 


ly  haU,  tl 


erbyDrS 


where  be  stayed  two  years.    In  1&39  he  entered  upon  his  life's 

vacation  of  the  previous  year  After  short  assistant  pastorates  at 
St  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  and  Banhill,Dutnbartonshire,  he  obtained 
asottlcdcharfeasmijiisterolcheicapartanlpari^of  St  George's, 
Edinburgh  Here  he  at  onre  took  the  plare  he  so  long  held 
as  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  m  Scotlaod.  Destitute  of  natural 
oiBloiical  gifts  and  wniewhtt  ungabty  in  his  manner,  he 
altiacted  and  even  liveitd  the  attention  of  his  lui&nce  by 
a  rare  combinalion  of  inleEectull  keenness,  etnolioul  fervour, 
q>iiilual  insight  and  power  of  dramatic  lepreientatian  of 
diaraclcr  and  life.  His  theology  was  that  oi  the  Scottish 
Calvlnistic  school,  but  his  sympathetic  chaiBcter  combined 
with  strong  conviction  gathered  round  him  obe  of  the  largest 

From  the  very  commencement  of  his  ministrrsn  Edinburgh, 
Candlish  took  the  deepest  interest  in  ecdeaiastical  questions, 
aiul  he  soon  became  involved  as  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
struggle  which  was  then  agitating  the  Scottish  diurch.  His 
first  Assembly  ^eech,  delivered  in  1839,  placed  him  at  once 
a^umg  the  leaders  of  the  party  that  afterwards  formed  the 
Free  Church,  and  his  Influence  in  bringing  about  the  DisruptioD 
of  1843  wu  Inferior  only  to  that  of  Thomas  Chalmen.  Great 
as  was  his  popularity  aa  a  preacher.  It  wu  in  the  arena  of 
ecclniastical  debate  that  his  ability  chiefly  showed  Itself,  and 
probably  no  other  single  man  had  fnmi  first  to  last  so  large  a 
share  in  shaping  the  constitution  and  guiding  the  policy  c>f 

right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  ministers,  and  the  independence 
of  the  church  in  things  ipiritual.  On  his  advice  Hugh  Miller 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  Wiltujt,  the  powerful  Free  Church 
organ.  He  was  actiifely  engaged  at  one  time  «  other  in  i»eirly 
all  the  various  schemes  of  the  church,  but  special  mention 
ebould  be  made  of  his  services  on  the  education  committee, 
of  which  he  was  convener  from  1846  to  1M3,  and  in  the  un- 
RKCeuftil  negotialion*  (or  union  among  the  non^stablished 
Pre&yterian  denominations  of  Scotland,  which  were  CAtried 
on  during  the  years  18(13-1873.  In  the  AsMubly  of  ltd  he 
filled  the  moderator's  chair. 

At  a  thcAlogian  the  position  of  Candlish  was  perhaps  inferior 
to  that  which  he  held  as  a  preacher  and  ecclesiastic,  but  it  was 
not  jnconiidenble.  So  early  as  1841  his  reputation  in  thb 
department  was  sufficient  to  secure  lor  him  the  government 
nomination  to  the  newly  fot  '  '  '  " 
in  the  univerdty  of  Edinbun, 
Lord  Aberdeen,  however,  the  prescnUtfa 


1841  CandHsh,  who  had  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  nince- 
SB,  New  Jersey,  In  1S41,  was  chosen  by  the  Awmbly  of  the 
lite  Chuich  lo  succeed  Chalmers  in  the  chair  of  divinity  in  the 
4ew  College,  Edinburgh.  Alter  partially  fulMIng  the  duti« 
of  the  ofbcc  lor  one  smion,  be  was  led  to  resume  the  charge 
of  St  GcoTie'l,  the  clergyman  who  bad  been  chosen  by  ths 
congregation  a)  hi*  succaior  having  died  before  entering  os> 
hiswork.  IniSe>heau<xeededWI|lia«  Cunninghamasprincipal 
of  New  Ctrilege  with  the  understanding  that  he  aboold  atill 
retain  hts  position  •>  mhutter  of  St  George's.  He  died  on  the 
iOthorOcloberiS7j. 

Though  his  gceatot  power  was  not  displayed  tiiravgh  the 
press,  Csndlish  made  a  number  of  ontcibutioni  to  Iheologial 
iiteralure.  In  1841  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Cam- 
Irilnlietu  Inearii  Ikt  Eipaiiliim  of  Uk  BboIi  s/  Cnait.  a  *otfc 
which  was  completed  in  three  volume*  several  years  later. 
In  1854  he  delivered,  in  Eieter  Hall,  tsndon.  a  Icctnn  on 
the  Titnliiftciif  £ijiiyi  of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  which  l»  after- 
wanls  published,  along  with  a  fulkr  examination  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  assys.  In  this  he  defended  the  forenuc  aqicct  <rf  the 
gospel.  A  treatise  entitled  TIk  AlnumnU;  ill  gtalily,  Cms- 
fltlmai  end  EMaU  (iSfii)  was  based  upon  a  smaller  mrfc 
which  first  appeared  In  1845.  In  1864  he  delivered  the  first 
series  of  Cunningham  lectuna,  taking  lor  his  subject  Tki  Falket- 
liaM  of  Gtd.  Published  immediately  afterwards,  the  lectures 
cacitcd  considerable  discussion  on  acctnuit  of  the  pectitiar  vlewt 
they  represented.  Further  UIustratioM  of  these  viewt  werv 
given  in  two  works  published  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Itctun,  one  a  treeiiw  On  Ike  Setulap  atU  Braiktrkead  */ 
Bdiettri,  and  the  other  in  eipositlon  0!  the  first  eptslle  of 
SI  John, 

See  William  Wilnii.  Mtnirufr  dT  R.  S.  CaniOst.  D.D.,  with  a 
chapter  on  bii  posiikta  as  a  theologian  by  Robert  Rainy. 

CAHDOLLE.  ADGHRllf  PTRAMB  DB  (1778-1841),  Swin 
botanist,  was  bom  at  Geneva  on  the  4lh  of  February  1778.  He 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  andml  families  ol  Provence, 
whence  his  anceslon  bad  been  npatriated  for  their  religion 
in  the  middle  of  the  i6lh  century.  Though  a  weakly  boy  be 
showed  great  aptitude  for  study,  and  distinguished  biaurif 
at  school  by  his  rapid  attainntents  In  clauical  end  general 
literature,  end  specially  by  a  faculty  for  writing  elegant  verse. 
He  began  bis  scientific  studies  at  the  allege  of  Gerxeva,  wher« 
the  teaching  of  J.  P.  E.  Vaucher  first  inspired  hira  with  the 
determination  to  make  botanical  science  the  chief  pursuit  of 
his  life.  In  1 79*  he  removed  to  l^ils.  His  first  productions, 
Hiiloria  Phnlarum  Suiiulcnlaniiii(,^  vols.,  I  T}i))ind  A  siraiiditpa 
(1801) ,  Introduced  him  to  ihe  notice  of  Cuvier,  lor  who*  he  aned 
as  deputy  at  the  Colifge  ile  Francefn  1801,  and  to  J.  B.  I.«— n-fc 
who  aftenrardi  omflded  to  hrm  the  publication  of  the  third 
edition  of  the  Finn  frnnffihi:  (iSoj-tSlj).  The  Princita 
^AnmJnirei  ife  ipftniijw,  pdnted  as  the  introduction  to  this 
work,  contained  the  first  exposition  of  his  principle  of  classifia- 
tion  accordmg  to  the  ruitural  as  opposed  to  The  Lrnnean  or 
artificial  method.  In  1804  be  was  granted  the  degree  of  doctor 
ol  medicine  by  the  meillcal  faculty  of  Paris,  and  published  his 
planic!  (mparUi  a 


in  tSofi,  his  Synefiii  p/aalanim  in  jfgra  GaUua  iacriftart 
At  the  desire  of  the  French  government  he  ^lent  the  mmmeis 
of  the  [ollo*Hng  sli  years  in  making  a  botanical  and  agricultural 
survey  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the  results  of  which  were  published 
in  1813.  In  1B07  he  was  appointed  professor  ol  bouny  In  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  university  of  Montpellier.  and  in  181a 
he  was  iranstcrred  to  the  newly  founded  chaii  ol  bouny  of  the 
faculty  of  sciences  in  the  same  univeraity.  From  Montpellier, 
where  he  published  hia  Tkhirie  etntnlairr  ic  ta  belaniqtulitiii, 
be  removed  to  Geneva  In  1816,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
invited  by  the  now  independent  republic  to  fill  the  newly  created 
chair  of  natural  hlsloiy.  The  real  of  his  life  wu  spent  in  an 
attempt  to  elaborate  and  complete  his  "  italural "  system  of 
botanical  clasiification'  The  rctulti  of  bis  labouTs  in  this 
department  art  10  be  found  In  hb  Jleiiri  tetcUlBii  lysuma 
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wben  he  found  that  it  woold  b<  bapudU*  for  Um  t»  tnenu 
iLe  wbok  *«k  OD  »  txua^rt  ft  onk.  AeeendiBglir  in  1S14 
he  be«u  a  lea  utCBlvc  *oik  of  the  nnc  kiMl-ld>  iV<*MNU 
fyitcwilu  rtfiB  KfiMMIif— bat  evBB  of  tU*  he  *••  >bk  wi^ih 
only  Mvea  volume*,  n  two-thirdi  of  the  wholes  Ho  hul  been 
for  oeKn]  yeui  is  deliciu  health  wlten  Iw  died  oa  the  gth  of 
September  1841 11  Geneva. 

Hi*  UD,  AipaoMU  Louu  Pieue  I^rum  DI  CtHDMU, 
bora  al  Faiii  oa  the  aSth  of  October  1806,  at  Sat  devoted 
IniiucU  to  the  iiudy  oi  law,  but  gradually  drifted  to  botany 
ind  finally  sunzeded  Is  hit  father')  chair.     He  publiihcd  a 

PwffdrffmMs  in  a^boratioa  with  h^  aon,  Anne  ^'f"*" 
PyiBBK  de  Caakille.     tie  died  at  Geneva  on  Uk  4th  of  ApiiT 

CABINHI.  a  town  of  South  ILocoo  province,  Lmoo,  Philippine 
Illaada,  on  the  W.  coaae,  about  »a  o.  N.  by  W.  of  HanUi. 

Pop>(iO<u)  iS.SiB'  Itidjmateia hot,  thou^ healthy.  Candoo 
iamrroundcd by  an  utouive  and  fertile  plain,  and  is  defended  by 
a  uuall  foit.  Ill  [ahabilants  are  noted  lor  their  honaly  and 
induatcy,  aa  vellufoi  tbdi  iccud  foe  law  and  order.  They  cany 
oa  an  Eiteraive  tnAc  with  the  irild  tiibo  of  the  seigUwuiinc 

]g  of  hianketat  haodkerchiefa,  etui 


■0  called  from  Iberia,  i^  Spain 


fie«  and  tobacco.    The  wi 

cotton  and  ailh  dolha  con 

Tlie  lansuage  u  llocanc, 

CAKDmin  (Ibirii  at 


i.€.  in  taitc),  a  small  annual  herb  (natural  otdct  Ciudferae)  with 
ahite  or  punjluli  Boweia.  the  outer  petali  of  which  are  longer 
than  tlw  mt.  It  is  a  native  of  walern  Europe  and  found  wild 
en  diy  sod  in  cultivated  ground  in  the  centre  and  east  of  England- 
Tllis  and  several  other  species  of  the  genus  are  known  as  garden 
plants,  and  ktq  of  easy  culture  in  ordinary  garden  loii  if  *cll 
oposed  to  lun  and  air.  The  common  candytuft  of  (ardent  is 
/,  umbdlota,  a  baidy  annual,,  native  ol  loulhetu  Europe,  and 
koown  la  a  number  of  varieliea  difiering  in  coleui  of  Beiicn 
/.  csrinurfa  (lOckBt  cmdytuft)  has  long  deme  heads  li  whits 
fiowen  and  '<*  alio  an  atmual.  Same  specie*  have  a  sbnihby 
growth  and  are  evctgrccn  perennial];  the  besl-kaown  it  /. 
itmpenirtHi,  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  a  much-branched 


plant 


of  a 


/.  fibraJlurka  is  a  showy,  handsome  hall  haidy  evergreen. 
cake;  a  name  ap;^ed  to  many  plants  which  have  long, 

the  batnboa-caae  or  the  reed-cane.  From  the  use  as  walking- 
stkks  lo  which  Buny  of  these  plant!  have  been  applied,  the 
name  "  cane  "  ii  imptoperiy  given  lo  stidu,  irrespective  of  the 
source  from  which  they  an  derived.  Pioperiy  it  should  b*  te- 
slricied  lo  ■  peculiar  <Jbm  of  painu,  known  as  ratiani,  included 
under  the  two  closely  allied  genera  Co^dMU  and  Da^i>HmaTCp/,oI 
whiih  there  are  a  large  number  of  apedes.  The  piaoia  are  found 
widely  eitcnded  throughout  the  iilandi  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, the  Malay  Peninsula,  China,  India  and  CeylDn;  and  alu 
in  Australia  and  Africa.  They  were  described  by  Georg  Ebeihard 
Rumpf  ot  Rumphlus  (1637-1703),  governor  of  Amboyna,  and 
^'orof  the  Herbarium  Amboynenit  (6  vols,  folio,  Amtterdam, 


-■75S).  ' 


lefon 


jinU 


.[  Filmi, 


re  they  form  spiny  bushes,  obstructing  the  passage  through 
the  Jungle.  The  slender  stems  rarely  exceed  an  inch  in  diametci 
and  are  generally  much  smaller.  Tliey  creep  or  trail  to  an 
enormous  length,  often  reaching  500  or  600  ft.,  and  support 
themselves  on  treei  or  bushes  by  recurved  spines  b«ne  on  the 
stalk  or  bach  of  the  midrib  of  the  leaf,  or  by  stifi  hooks  replacing 
the  ui^T  leaflets.  In  some  cases  the  midrib  is  elongated  beyond 
the  leaflets  to  form  a  long  whip-like  structure,  bearing  recurved 
faookl  at  intervah.  The  natives,  in  preparing  the  canes  for  the 
milket,  atrip  ofl  the  leaves  by  puDing  the  cut  plant  through  a 
notch  mads  In  a  ttcc.  The  canes  alwaya  present  distinct  rings 
at  llM  jimction  of  the  sheathing  leaves  with  the  slem.    They 


aaaana  a  yellow  aiaar  aa  they  dry;  and  thoae  imported  fron 
Cakntta  Ittrt  a  (loMy  surface,  white  the  pndnce  of  the  Eastern 

Canet,  on  aceoout  al  their  li^tneis,  length,  atnngth  and 
leidbility,  aceoMd  for  a  gieat  variety  of  purpoaes  by  the  Inhabit- 
uli  of  the  cetattka  is  which  they  gnw.     Split  into  thin  strips 
ibles,  an  appUcatlOB 

.  Ii  for  baAM-tfoik,  BBd  f«  making 
I,  couchca,  piUaai,  ftc,  n  (he  great  •tienfth  and  dumbjHiy 
of  thin  and  oiaDy  pnpticd  ttripa  adnil  of  niA  artidea  being 
made  at  once  airy,  atiimg  and  BexfUe^  Koch  at  the  beautiful 
and  dabonte  baaket-vork  of  the  Chinete  and  Japanese  is  made 
froD  ihia  itdpi  of  cane,  vhkli  are  ateo  u«ed  by  the  Chinese  for 
larger  worb,  ancb  aa  door-mata,  house*  and  sheds. 

A  very  large  trade  with  Wealem  countries  and  the  United 
States  is  carried  on  in  caikea  and  raltant,  the  principal  ccattea 
of  the  trade  being  Bauvia,  Sarawak.  Singapoic,  Penang  and 
Calcutta.  In  addition  to  the  variedts  used  for  walking-stfcks, 
whip  and  umbrella  haniSca,  &C,,  the  common  mtlana  ar«  la 

work;  and  gesKnlly  for  putpoaa  <*bac  tbeiT  airaiglh  anil 
fleiihiliiy  make  them  efficient  subatitnM  tor  wtkalebaoe.  Tk 
walldng-itick  "  cane*  "  at  caBuaerce  iachid*  a  gnat  maay 
varieliea,  some  of  which,  iiowever,  are  not  the  prodneo  of  traiUag 
palms.  The  well-known  Malacca  canes  are  obtained  froia 
Caiamus  Scipicnumy  tlie  stems  of  which  an  much  atovter.thaa 
is  the  case  with  the  average  qxde*  of  C^amui. 

'      -         .   ■  'S«t 

the  capital  of  " 

the  island,  al 

isthmus  of  the  Akrotiri  pcninauia,  which  lies  bctwe 
of  Caoea  and  Ibe  Bay  of  Suda  (latitude  js"  31'  N.,  longitude 
>4°  i'  E-)-  Sunoundtd  by  a  mawlve  Venetian  wall,  it  formi 
a  doady  built,  irr^ular  and  overcrowded  town,  Ihou^  of  late 
years  a  few  of  itt  streets  have  bees  Widened.  The  crdinaiy 
Important  buildings  are  of 


lated  on  the  nor 


terials.    Tht  Turl 
rk  churehea  and 


1  Jewish  synagogue;  1 


of  substanlia 


.    The  ti 


s  old 
1   the 

principal  seat  ol  gavemment;  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop,  who 
is  sutfiagan  (0  the  melnqiolitan  at  Candia,  and  the  official 
tcaidence  of  the  Euiopean  cooiult.  The  harbour,  formed  by 
an  ancient  uaosvene  mole  nearly  iioa  ft.  long,  and  proltcled 
by  a  ligbthouac  and  a  fort,  would  admit  vessels  of  considerable 
tonnage;  but  it  baa  been  allowed  to  ailt  up  until  H  shoals  off 
from  34  f  t.  lo  10  or  even  S,  so  that  large  vessds  have  to  anchor 
about  4  or  5  ITL  out.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  oil  and 
soap,  and  there  is  a  pretty  extensive  manufacture  of  leather. 
The  loase  is  laid  out  in  vegetable  gardens;  public  gardens  have 
been  constructed  outside  the  wtUi;  and  arteuan  wells  have 
been  bored  by  the  govermnent.  To  the  cut  of  the  town  a 
targe  Arab  village  had  grown  up.  Inhabited  for  the  most  part 
by  natives  of  Egypt  and  Cyrenatca,  who  actfd  at  boatmen, 
porter*  and  setvanla,  but  since  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment moat  of  these  have  quitted  the  bland;  while  about  a 
mile  o5  on  the  nung  ground  is  the  village  of  Khalepa,  where 
the  consul*  and  merchants  reside.  The  population  of  the  town 
is  estimated  at  i*,ooo,  Canea  probably  occupica  the  site  of 
the  ancienf  Cydonla,  a  city  of  very  early  foundatioa  and  no  Bmall 
importance.  During  the  Venetian  rule  it  was  one  of  thetttongesC 
dtiei  in  the  island,  but  it  fell  into  (he  hands  of  the  Turin  in 
tG46,  several  years  before  the  capture  of  Candia.  lit  iSj6  it 
irthquajcc.    The  nclgbbouring  plain  is  fanioui 


I  fruitfulnc 


ii  said  tc 


(Sec  also  CaBiK.) 
CAHB-FEHCIHQ  (the  Fr.  (innc),  the  art  of  defending  oneself 
Ith  a  walklDg-etick.  It  may  be  considered  to  be  lin^e-stick 
ncing  without  a  guard  for  the  band,  with  the  Important 
ISercnce  tkkt  in  canc-fencing  the  thjutt  is  ai  impettaDl  a* 


CANEPHORAE— CANIS  MAJOR 


the  cut,  uhI  Uxu  witmt  appnAcho  Dnrrr  to  Bibr*-pUy. 
Hie  cuti  «re  practiaUy  identkal  with  those  ol  the  lingle-iikk 
(j.t.),  but  they  »re  generaily  given  UUr  one  w  more  npld 
prelimiiary  flouiuhei  (mOB/im/i,  circltj)  which  tbt  lighlneM 
o(  the  itict  fiiilitiilei,  ind  whith  serve  loperpleund  ditconcert 
u  uuiluiL    The  (hruftta  arc  unulir  to  1b<»c  a  loii-pliy,  but 

greater  force  and  epftbliiig  it  to  be  oaed  Kt  very  close  tjuartera. 
The  aaa  used  in  French  fendng  schooli  are  made  <rf  scvenil 
hind)  oi  tou^  mod  (ad  are  about  ]  It.  long,  tapering  towirdg 
the  point.  As  very  Kvrn  blows  are  acbaBged.  masks,  gloves, 
padded  vciti  and  shin-gu*rd),  •imilar  to  Uhh  used  Id  football, 


Difnc.  . _ 

a  it  la  Cmmt  (Paris,  itx)- 

CAMBFBOBAB  (Gr.  litim,  ■  buket,  and  Mfw,  to  cany], 
"  basket-bearm,"  the  title  given  of  old  to  Atbeniap  maident  ol 
E»ble  family,  aDAually  cboscn  to  carry  on  tbedr  heads  baskets 
with  ■acrifidal  imfdements  and  ai^sratus  at  the  Panatheoaic 
and  other  festival!.  The  term  (also  in  the  (orm  Cantfkon)  is 
applied  in  aichilecture  to  figures  of  cilher  sex  c<nVin£  on 
their  heads  hiisketi,  containing  edibles  or  material  for  sacrifices. 
The  term  might  mil  be  applied  to  the  Catyatidc  figurci  of  the 
Eiechtheum.  Those  represented  in  the  Fanathcnalc  fiieae  of 
the  hrthetiM  carry  vaaei  on  their  sboulden. 

CAXn  VBXATICI  ("  Tlie  HouKDS,"  or  "  the  GiEYBOimDS  "), 
in  BStrononiy,  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere  named 
by  Hevdiu*  in  [6go,  who  compiled  it  Iron  the  stars  between 
the  oldET  asterfinu  Una  Major,  Do«tcs  and  Coma  Berenices. 
Interetljag  objects  in  this  portion  of  the  heavens  are:  the  famous 
fplral  nebula  first  <kscribed  by  Lord  Rosse;  a-CeHhiw  Venati' 
e^um,  a  double  star,  of  magnitudes  ]  and  6;  this  star  was 
■umed  Cor  ^aroli,  or  The  Hrart  of  Charles  II.,  by  Edmund 
Halky,anthesuggeBtionof  Sir  Charles  Scarbwougfa  (1616-1694), 
the  court  phylidan;  a  duster  of  stall  ol  the  iith  magnitude 
and  Unter,  extremely  rich  in  variables,  of  the  (Wo  itan  examined 
>0  IcH  than  ij]  bdng  regularly  variable. 

ILLEi,JOti(i7TO-iB4j),  Spanish  statesman. 

He  took  an  active  pari  in  the  Spanish  rcaisl- 


Ti  of  the  Sou 


■ncc  to  Napok 

member  of  the  corles  of 

line  in  1814,  Canga-Argtu 

ol  Valencia.    On  the  tes 

1H13,  he  was  appoinled 

this  post  till  the  spring  '  .  _  . 

seal  and  atulity  with  which  he  aotigbt  to  reform  the  finan 

ol  Spain.    II  was  high  time;  fat  the  annual  dcfidt  was  greatc 


iself  by  the 


The  measure*  be  pcoposed  had  been  only  partiaUy  enforce 
when  the  actioo  ol  the  kln^i  with  regard  to  the  ministry, 
which  he  wa*  a  member,  obliged  him  to  reugn.  Therealtt 
as  a  membd  ol  the  Moderate  Liberal  parly,  Canga-Arguell 
advocated  constitutional  government  and  financial  reform,  t 


8.3.  w 


England,  He  did  not  retur 
again  appear  b  public  life,  being  appointed  keeper  of  the  archlvi 
at  Simancas,  He  died  in  1S4].  Canga-Arguelles  is  the  aulbc 
of  thm  works:  EUmtMm  dt  la  Citnda  it  Hacitnia  (Element 
of  the  Sdence  of  Finance),  London,  i8)S:  Diaimarit  dt 
Baciaia  (Dictianary  of  Finance),  London,  iSiT,  , 
ititntt  tfirt  la  mem  it  la  Pmiimda  (Observalii 

'  ii  War),  in  which  he  endavouted  to  show  that  his 
len  bad  taken  a  far  more  eflective  pari  in  the  national 
itrug^e  againit  the  French  than  English  hlstotiam  were  willing 

CAMOAl  Dl  OHfS,  or  Cingas,  >  town  of  luslhera  Spdn, 
the  province  of  Oviedo;  tituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  tl' 
Sella,  In  a  fertile,  well-watered,  partly  wooded,  UDduIitlng 
region.  Pop.  (igeo)  tjj?.    The  trade  o(  CaAgas  de  Onfs  is  chiefly 
la  Uvc-ftoclt  and  coal  from  the  sdghbouring  mInM.    A  I^tln 


lOKilptlon  Dti  the  town-hall  records  the  fact  that  this  plac* 
was  the  Ffiidence  of  the  first  punish  kings  after  the  iptead  of 
the  Moon  over  the  Peninsula.  Here  esriy  in  the  8lh  centuiy 
liv«d  King  Pflayo,  who  started  the  Christian  reconquest  of 


His 


'e  of  Covadongi  it  only  S 


iptioD,  rebuilt  in  the 
older  church  of  the 
idgo  ol  the  Roman 

CAh'oAS  m  TIKftl,  1  town  ol  noilhem  ^in,  in  the  province 
o[OviEdo,andontheriv»rN.icea.  Pop.  (1500)  ri,74J,  Tber* 
no  railway  and  the  river  u  not  navigable,  but  a  good  road 
inj  through  Tlnfo,  Ctadj  and  the  adjacent  coal-Eelds,  to  the 
irti  of  CudUtrro  and  Avilis.  The  inhabitants  have  thus  an 
iiUy  aecessihte  market  for  the  farm  produce  ol  the  leriih  hills 
lund  Csngu  de  Tin6o,  and  for  the  clolh,  leather,  potlciy,  fee., 

CANOOB,  or  CuJc,  the  European  name  tor  the  Chinese  Kia 
■  Kca.  a  portable  pilloty,  carried  by  offenders  convicted  of 
»ty  offences-  It  ccnsists  of  a  square  wooden  collnr  weighing 
om  90  to  60  lb,  through  ■  hole  in  which  the  victim's  head 

thrust.  It  Shi  ti^l  lo  the  neck  and  mnst  be  worn  day  and 
ghi  fiir  the  period  ordered.  The  offender  Is  left  exposed  in 
le  street.    Over  the  parts  by  which  it  fastens  slips  of  paper 

condemned,  Tlie  length  (rf  the  pnnishment  is  usually  from 
irtnight  to  a  mouth-  As  the  caogue  Is  j  to  4  ft.  across  the 
vict  Is  unable  to  feed  himself  or  to  tie  down,  and  thus,  unless 
fed  by  friends  Of  pitseii-by,  often  starves  tc 


English 


F,  the 


e  of  hi 


the  QiDgue, 

CAmWA,    bOIOI    (i7gs~iS56),    Italian 

'chitect,  W31  bom  Bi  Caule  in  IMedmont.  He  became  professor 
of  arehiteciure  at  Turin,  and  hfs  most  important  works  were 
the  eiuvation  of  Tuseulum  in  thitf  and  of  the  Appian  Way  in 
1848,  the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in  a  number  of  works 
published  in  a  costly  form  by  his  patroness,   the  queen   of 

CAXIln,  eiOVAHin  AOmU  U^ir-'tfA).  Italian  designer 

Barbalonga.     He  painted   si 


iltar-r 


il  San  Marti 


ir  the 


medals,  antique  gems  and  si 


;  but  shortly  after  the  < 


:d  by  his  brother  Mara 
and  Valet,  ■      ■ 


-  Having  accompanied 
m  raged  by  the  minister 
oject  of  designing  from 

antiquity,  accompanied 


o,withth 


published  it  in  1699,  under 
me  [lue  01  lamograjia  di  Gio.  Ag-  Canini.  It  contains  150 
engravings.  A  reprint  in  Italian  and  French  sppearedatAnuIeTr 
iim  In  .731. 

CAtni  HAJOB  ("  Great  Dog  "),  in  utnoomy,  a  conslellalion 
pbced  south  of  the  Zodiac,  just  bdow  and  behind  the  faecb  of 
Orion,  Ciliiii  niiur,  the  "  tittle  dog,"  is  another  constellation, 
also  following  Orion  and  separated  from  Canis  major  by  the 
Milky  Way.  Both  these  constellations,  or  at  least  their  prindpal 
sUii,  Sitius  in  the  Great  Dog  and  Procyon  in  the  Little  Dog, 
were  named  in  very  remote  times,  being  referred  to  as  the  "  dogs 
of  Orion  "  or  in  equivalent  terms.  Sinus  is  the  brightest  star 
in  the  heavens:  and  the  name  is  connected  with  the  adjective* 
ettfiis  and  ffiiftua,  scorching.  It  may  possibly  be  related  to 
the  Arabic  SirSJ,  thus  meaning  the  "  glittering  one."  Hommel 
has  shown  that  Sirius  and  Procyon  were  "the  two  Nray" 
or  glitterers.  It  is  doubllul  whether  Sirius  Is  lelened  to  in  Ihe 
Old  Testament.  By  some  it  has  been  identified  with  the  Hcbnw 
maaatalli,  the  Liaifo  ol  the  Vutgale;  by  others  with  HUBiiJiitJi, 
the  ineiicim  iifiui  of  the  Vulgate;  white  Professor  M.  A.  Stem 
idcutifiei  il  with  the  Hebrew  kituak,  whidi  b  iKidered  variously 
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Id  the  Vnlgile  n  Arctunts,  Rjruta  ind  MdidCs.'  Tbc 
InbiUllts  of  Uk  Euphntea  vall«/  iacliulcd  both  CDnstelUtiooi 
in  Ihdl  ttclbr  lyitem;  but  ctHuuknbic  diflkulty  is  cEusunCcnci 
in  tbe  kJJoaUioD  of  the  B>l>yhuiiui  Damn  to  the  dominaE 
■lui.  Tht  nune  Idt-lnn,  which  occurs  on  many  tablets,  lias 
beuk  detcfmined  by  Eppios  and  Stnsnuier, 
JenssB  and  HoDinel,  *i  equivalent  to  Siaiu;  etyoiologically 
thti  mwd  means  '*  dog-stu  "  (or,  (cconliDg  te  R.  fimwn, 
PrinoliK  CnitafiolHiu,  "boff-star").  ■Qa  the  other  baad, 
£at»dt  or  ^ojI-^jwo,  meaning  the  "  leader,"  boi  been  identified 
by  Sayce  and  othcra  with  SiriuB,  while  Honunel  regards  it  as 
pTDcyon.  I^e  question  is  mainly  phiJologica],  and  the  arguments 
We  may  aoUie,  ho. 


c  betwe 


uther, 


strong  .affinities  witli  the  ideas 'eJX>Tesaed  at  a  later  date  by  the 
Greeks.  For  eiamfdc,  its  a[^wannce  in  the  noming  with  the 
BtB  heralded  the  "  north  winds,','  the  ffoiin  tr^atai.  or 
»tmSf4i  ilttiai,  the  atrong  and  dangEroua  Dotth-wcsierly  winds 
Of  Greece  which  blow  lor  forty  days  from  the  rijing  nf  the  star; 
•fain,  when  Sirim  ifpetnA  miity  the  "  locusts  devout." 
Sirtos  alio  sppein  in  the  osmogony  of  Zareutct,  for  Plutuch 
Rcords  thst  Omuid  sppojated  this  atai  to  be  a  guard  snd 
OTcneet  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  Atala  we  find  that  lutrya 
(Sriiu)  is  "  the  bright  and  happy  star,  that  gives  happy  dwelling." 
With  the  Egyptians  Siiius  assumed  great  importance.  Appcating 
with  the  sun  when  the  Nile  was  rising,  Sirius  was  regarded  as  a 
benld  of  the  witen  which  would  overspread  the  land,  renewing 
its  [rnility  and  promising  good  harvests  for  the  coming  season. 
Hephiestlon  records  (hat  from  its  aspect  the  rise  of  the  niter 
was  foretold,  and  the  Roman  historian  Floras  uddi  that  the 
weather  was  predicted  also.     Its  rising  marled  the  cotnmence- 

tA  the  Romtm.  ll  was  the  star  of  Sept  or  Soihis,  and,  according 
jto  one  myth,  was  identified  with  the  goddess  Hithor— the 
AphmUte  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  the  "  second  sun  "  of  the 
heavens,  aad  according  to  Maipcro  (Daatt  if  CitUinjliim,  1894) 
"  Saba  aod  SopdR,  Oiioa  and  Sirius,  were  the  rulers  of  this 
nysUrtavs  world  of  nlEhl  ud  stars." 

lie  Cneki,  borrowliig  moat  of  tbrir  astronomical  knowledge 
from  tbc  BabytoalMl,  bdd  simflar  myths  and  ideas  ai  to  the 
coniteHitloBS  and  stars.  Siriui  was  named  Ziffxoi,  K6on' 
(the  dc^  and  ri  tarper^  the  star;  and  its  heliacal  rhiog  was 
auodated  with  the  coming  of  the  dry,  hot  and  sultry  season, 
HeaiodtiDsai  that  "Sirius  paKhes  head  and  knees":  Homer 
tpciks  limiUily,  calling  It  aonir  vfl^in,  the  evil  star,  and  the 
Star  ta  late  summer  {iriiin),  the  lainy  Snd  stormy  season. 
PnxToi  (HeniOio)  was  so  named  because  it  rose  before  Kfur. 
lb  Enphratean  myth  of  the  dogs  has  its  parallel  in  Greece, 
Sitlus  being  the  hotutd  irf  the  hunter  Orion,  and  as  recotded  by 
Aratus  always  cbo^ng  the  Hare;  Pindar  refers  to  the  chase 
of  PleioDC,  tbe  mother  o(  the  Pleiads,  by  Orion  and  his  dogs. 
Similarly  Procyon  became  Maera,  Oie  dog  of  Icsrius,  ;r£n 
Bootes  became  Icarins,  and  ^^rgo  his  daughter  Erfgone, 

The  Romans  adopted  the  Gieek  ideas.  They  named  the 
tonsleltalion  Cnnfi,  and  Sltlui  was  known  as  Canis  abo,  and 
as  CtuiriJa.  Procyon  became  Anlaaium  and  AntB^anir,  but 
these  names  did  not  come  into  genHil  use.  They  named  the 
hottest  port  of  the  year  associated  with  tbe  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirioa  the  Dia  camnlarei,  a  phrase  which  has  survived  in  the 
modem  eipmslon  "dog-days";  and  the  pestilences  which 
then  pnvailed  occaslaned  tbe  offering  of  sacriEces  to  placate 
this  iaJmical  star.  Fatui  narrates,  in  this  conneiion,  the  ucri- 
faing  of  led  degt  at  the  feast  of  FloiBlia,  and  Ovid  of  a  dog 
<M  the  Robigfdia.  The  eipeHenM  of  the  anrient  Greeks  that 
Sirios  ntt  with  the  ann  as  the  latter  entered  Leo,  i.i.  the  hottest 
part  of  the  year,  was  accepted  by  the  Romans  with  an  entire 
disregard  of  the  intervening  time  and  a  dlO'crent  latitude.  To 
quote  Sir  Edward  Sherhama  (Sfluri  of  Mamliui,  ibjs). 
"Tbe  gmter  part  of  the  Antients  assign  (he  Dog  Star  rising 
to  the  time  of  tho  Sun's  first  entering  into  Leo,  or,  as  Pliny 
writo.  13  day*  after  the  sommer  solstice,  as  Virro  ig,  a; 
■SeeC.5chbp*>dB,itilr««tynat  W  TtiMiwAif  (190;). 


Columella  30.* ...  At  this  day  with  tu,  according  to 
Vulgar  computation,  (he  rising  and  setting  of  the  said  Star 
is  in  a  manner  coinddeat  with  the  Feasts  of  St  Uarpret 
(which  is  about  the  ijlh  of  our  July)  and  St  Lawrence  (which 
foils  on  tbe  lotb  of  our  August)." 

Sirius  is  the  most  oon^icsout  star  in  tbe  sky;  it  sends  to 
the  earth  eleven  times  as  much  hght  as  Aldebaran,  the  unit 

ally  its  magnitude  ls-r-6.  At  the  present  time  its  colour  is 
wUte  with  a  tinge  of  blue,  but  historical  records  show  (hat  this 
colour  has  not  always  prevailed-  AraUis  designatedit  amdlKol, 
many  coloured;  the  AleEandiian  Ftdemy  classified  it  with 
Aldebaran,  Antarea  and  Betclgeuse  as  Mnppai,  fiery  red; 
Seneca  describes  it  as  "redder  than  Mars";  while,  in  the 
loth  century,  the  Arabian  BituiJ  termed  it  "  shining  ted." 
On  the  other  hand  Su£,  who  also  SAurisbed  in  the  roth  century, 
pointedly  omits  it  from  his  list  of  coloured  stsrs.  The  question 
has  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  T.  J,  J.  See,  who  shows 
(hat  Sirius  has  shone  white  lot  the  last  rooo  to  tioo  yean.' 
The  parallax  has  been  deteimincd  by  Sir  David  Gill  and  W,  L, 
Elkin  to  be  0-37";  it  is  therefore  distant  from  the  earth  over 
SX 10"  miles,  and  its  light  takea  g'6  years  to  tiavene  the  inter- 
vening space.  If  the  sun  were  at  (he  same  distance  Sirius  would 
outline  It  jo  times,  the  sun  appearing  as  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude.  It  hasalargeproper  motion,  which  shows  recurrent 
undulations  having  a  50-yeBr  period.  From  (his  Bessel  surmised 
(he  existence  of  a  >BleIIIte  or  companion,  for  which  C.  A.  P. 
Peters  and  A.  Aowen  computed  the  elements:     T.  H.  Safford 

of  January  lUi,  Alvan  G.  Clark,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 
telescofHcally  observed  it  as  a  barely  visible,  dull  yellow  star 
of  the  gth  to  loth  magnitude.  Tie  mean  distance  apart  Is 
about  ao  astronomical  units;  the  total  mass  of  the  pair  is  j-7 
times  the  mass  of  the  sun,  Sitfus  flsclf  being  twice  as  massive 
as  its  companion,  and,  marvellously  enough,  forty  thousand 
times  as  bnghL  The  spectrum  of  Sirius  is  characterised  by 
prominent  absorption  lines  due  to  hydrogen,  the  metaDie  lines 
being  weak;  other  stars  having  the  same  spectra  ate  said 
to  be  of  the  "  Sirian  type,"  Such  Stan  aiC  the  most  highly 
heated  (see  Sua). 

Pfecym,  or  a  Canis  mboris,  is  a  star  of  the  nd  magnitude, 
one-fifth  as  liright  as  Sirius,  or  numerically  0-47  when  compared 
with  Aldebaran.  It  is  more  dbtant  than  Sirina,  its  parallii 
bring  o-3j";  and  Its  light  Is  about  six  limes  that  of  the  sun. 
Its  proper  motion  is  btge,  I'lj",  and  Its  Velocity  at  right  angles 
to  (he  line  of  sight  Is  about  11  m.  periecond.  Its  proper  motion 
shows  large  irregukrities,  pointing  to  a  relatively  massive  com- 
panion; this  satellite  was  discovered  on  the  ijth  ol  November 
i8q«  by  J.  M.  Schaebeile,  with  the  great  Lick  telescope,  as  a 
Btar  of  the  13th  magnitude.  Its  mass  is  equal  to  about  that 
of  the  sun,  but  its  light  Is  only  one  (wenty-thousandlh. 

CAHnZ,  FRIBDRICH  RUDOLF  LUDWIO,  Fheihiu  von 
(l6s4-t4fl9),  Geimin  poet  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Beriin 
on  the  jyth  of  November  iSs*.  He  attended  the  universities 
of  Leiden  and  Leiprig,  travelled  in  England,  France,  Italy  and 
Holland,  and  on  his  retnm  was  appointed  groom  of  (he  bed- 
chamber (Kammerjunker)  to  (he  elector  Frederick  Williani 
of  Brandenburg,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  campaigns  in 
Pomerania  and  Sweden.  In  i6Sa  he  became  councillor  of  legs- 
elector  Frederick  m.  made  him  a  privy  eoundllDr,  and  the 
emperor  Leopold  I.  created  him  a  baron  of  the  Empire.  Having 
fallen  ill  on  an  embassy  to  tbe  Hague,  he  obtained  his  discharge 
and  died  at  Berlin  in  1699,  Canili's  poems  INtbensluiidtn 
uuleraliiedtmr  Grdidxici,  which  did  not  appear  until  after  his 
deat_h  {1700),  are  for  the  most  part  dry  and  stilted  imitations 
ich  and  Latin  models,   but  they   formed  a    healthy 
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CANIZARES— CANNIBALISM 
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contnit  to  t 

A  ccmpUtt  Hitiaa  a[  Cnniti'i  p«i»  vu  pal 
In  1717:  (ce  iJk  L.  FuMa,  Dtc  Cipttt  ta 
SiJalt.  iL  lliBl}. 

CdUIIZARES.  JOl£  DB  (i6;fr-I!S<>),  Spuuih  dmuliit,  wu 
bom  tt  Ukdiid  on  Uie  4th  of  July  1676,  eatcitd  the  umy,  ud 
Rtiicd  nith  Uu  nuk  of  captsia  in  1  ;iM  to  ut  u  ceosoi  of  the 
Madrid  tht>.tia  and  iteward  to  Che  duke  oC  Otuua.  In  his 
louiteeDIli  ytai  CaAizucs  cecait  a  pJiy  by  Lope  da  Vega  under 
tlie  title  of  Lai  Cutnlas  lUl  Gran  Capiltit,  and  he  ipeedity  became 
a  laahionable  pUywtigbt,-  Hia  originality,  faowcveri  Is  llight, 
and  El  ZMniiK  LutBi,  the  only  one  ol  bis  pieces  that  ia  ititl  lead, 
is  an  adaptation  from  Lope  do  Vega.  Caflifuta  tHoduced  a 
venion  o[  {Udne'g  7^'lAsie  shortly  before  lyid,  and  iaio  aome 
eitent  respon^ble  for  tbe  destruction  oE  tbe  old  ^Anhb  dranUL 
He  died  on  the  4th  ei  September  1750,  at  Madrid. 

CUma  (mod.  Coniu),  an  ancient  v^age  of  Apulia.  Dear  the 
river  Aufidiu,  ■itui.ted  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank,  6  m. 
S.W.  fcom  ill  inoulh.  It  it  celebrated  for  the  disaitroua  defeat 
Ithich  the  RoiDau  leceived  (here  from  Hannibal  in  316  B.C. 
(w  Funic  Wais).  Tbere  Ii  n  considerable  controveny  ai  to 
•rbethet  the  battle  took  place  on  the  right  01  the  lelt  bank  oi  the 
liver.  In  later  times  the  place  becuna  a  miniici^iiiii,  and  un- 
important Roman  remsini  ttiU  eilst  upon  the  bill  known  aa 
Monte  di  Canne.  In  the  middle  agea  ii  became  a  biibopric, 
but  «a>  dcitroyed  in  117& 

S«  O.  Schmb,  Dai  ScUiMftU  nm  Canna  (Munich.  1898].  aad 
authoritiea  under  Punic  WAas. 

CAHHAIiORB,  0[  Kihahok,  a  town  of  Briijih  India,  in  Ibe 
Malabar  dijtrict  of  Madrsi,  on  the  coaai,  iS  m.  N.  [lom  Cahcut 
and  470  m.  by  rail  from  Madiu,  Pop.(iooi)  3;.Sir.  Cannanore 
belonged  to  the  Kalahajti  ot  Cheiskal  riju  rill  the  invasion  ol 
Malabar  by  Hydcr  Ati.  In  1498  it  wu  vuited  by  Vasco  da 
Gamai  in  ijoi  a  Portuguese  factory  was  planted  here  by 
Cibrali  in  1501  da  Gama  made  a  treaty  iHlh  the  laja,  and  in 
150S  a  fort  wai  built.  In  ifi56  the  Dutch  ejected  a  settlement 
aad  built  the  ;«esent  fort,  which  they  sold  to  All  Raja  in  i7Ti. 
In  i]83  Cannanore  wu  tsplured  by  the  British,  and  the 
princess  became  tiibuliry  to  the  East  India  Company, 
thn  naidence  o[  the  Meplah  chief,  known  u  the  All  Raja,  (rbo 
ownsmoitollhcLaccadivelslanda.  Cannanore  wai the  military 
headquarters  of  the  British  on  the  west  cout  until  1887. 

CANMB8,  ■  seaport  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ibe  Alpes 
Maritimo,  on  the  Mediterranean,  19  m.  S.W.  of  Nice  and  190  m. 
E.ofMaracilletbyraa.  Pop.(i9o6)j4,S3i.  It  enjoys  a  southern 
exposure  on  a  eeaward  slope,  and  is  defended  from  the  northern 
winds  by  ningo  of  hills.  Previous  to  iSji,  when  it  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  Lord  Brougham,  it  nuinly  consiiled  of  the  old 
quarter  (named  Sucquet),  and  had  Utile  to  show  eicept  an 
ancient  castle,  end  a  church  on  Che  top  of  Moot  Chevalier, 
dedicated  in  i6oj  to  Nalie  Dame  du  Uont  Espfiaocei  but 
:e  that  period  it  has  become  a  large  and  imporiaut  town. 
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Japoleon  landed  on  the  11 


5,  on  his  return  from  Elba.  From  Cannes 
in  111  ni.  to  GmEe.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  behind 
are  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Pmteslant  cemetery. 
it  prominent  part  of  the  latter  is  the  grave  of  Lord 
lassive  stone  erosa  standing  or 


a  double  basement. 

Brougham,  Ni 

bi  the  fmnediate  vidnily  lies  Ji 

who  died  December  1S74.     The  country  around  b  very  beautiful 
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highly  fa 
peach  ueea  ii 
grapo  and  other  fnuta  a 
with  Ihe  prodUQ  '  "'  * 
town.  Essence*  . 
ate  extensively  cultivated  lor  tha  pBrEumeis.  Tlw  climats  ol 
Cannes  has  been  the  subject  of  a  considerable  i  ' 
-the  preponderance  being,  fiowevei,  in  its  fa 
1  Dr  de  Valiaintt,  it  ii  remarkable  by  reason  of  the  clevaaon 
nd  regulariCy  ol  Ihe  lempetanire  dnring  the  height  of  the  day, 
u  clearness  of  the  aCmospbao  and  abundance  of  llgbt,  the 
irity  of  rain  and  the  absence  o(  fogt. 
Cumes  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  but  its  tarllec  hiM«y 
I  very  obscure.  It  was  twice  destroyed  by  Ihe  Sarueiu  in  the 
th  and  the  loth  centuries;  but  it  wu  afterwards  npeopled 
by  a  colony  from  Genoa.  OppoBte  the  town  is  the  island  of 
lteMargueiite(oneoftheUrins).intheciUdclolwhkhtheUan 
nth  the  Irm  Maak  was  amfinnl  from  16S6  to  1698,  and  wUik 
Lcquired  notoriety  as  the  priscm  whence  Hanhal  Baaaine  escaped 
n  August  1874.  On  the  other  chief  island  (St  Honorat)  ol  the 
LCrius  is  the  famous  monastery  (5th  century  tor  788),  in  coniiexloD 
rith  which  grew  up  the  schooJ  ol  LMns,  which  had  a  wide 
ifluencettponpiecy  and  literature  in  the  cch  and  fithcoicuries. 
Sec  L.  Airiea.Hul«rc  da  MMHHJre  d>  Urm  (]  vols..  Paris,  laei) : 
nd  Lis  tki  diLirint,  Caants.  a  Iti  ii<»u>  t<mrantanli  (Piria.  i«6oJ ; 
•M<^inJumemilitidiLbifi-(i''^i.FiiU.  i«Siatid  i»oj):de 
alcourt.  Cnnui  snJ  its  aimau  (London.  1B73):  Junne.  ipecial 
uiJ*  U  Canmts:  J.  R.  Green.  e«y  on  Cannes  and  Si  Honorat. 
I  the  Arat  aeries  of  hit  Slny  Sluitu  (iH  ed..  1876) ;  A.  Ceapcr- 
lt.nim,Tkc  St)uKlBl  Liriiii  (ViiKiiatfs.i^ii.  (W.  A.  B.C.) 
CAHHIBAUSIl,  Ihe  eating  of  human  Sesh  by  men  (from  a 
.atinised  form  of  Carib,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  South  Amerira, 
formerly  found  also  in  the  West  Indies),  also  called  "anthn- 
pophagy  "(Gr.  Mpwroi,  man,  and  4ari£r,  lo  cat).  Evidence 
has  been  adduced  from  soma  sit  the  palaeohthic  cave-dwdlings 
in  France  to  show  that  the  inhahitajita  practised  cannibaliam, 
at  least  occasionally.  From  Herodotus,  Strabo  aad  othen  we 
hear  of  pci^les  like  the  Scytfaiaa  MassagetBc,  a  iMMBad  race 
north^st  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  who  killed  old  peaple  and  ate 
them.  In  the  middle  ages  leiwit*,  tooM  ot  (htm  piabtbly  un- 
irustwoithy,  by  Marco  Polo  and  othen,  attributed  -f"n''^''T'n 
to  Ihe  wild  iHbes  of  China,  the  Tibetans,  ftc  In  our  own  day* 
cannibalism  prevails,  or  prevailed  unlS  recently,  over  a  great  part 
of  West  and  Central  Africa,  New  Gumeo,  Mdanesia  (c«ccially 
Fiji)  and  AusCrsha.  New  Zedand  and  the  Polyiwaiaii  Islands 
were  great  centres  of  the  practice.  It  is  eitcniively  praccisal 
by  the  B^ttas  of  Sumatra  and  in  othat  East  Indian  islaads  u  ' 


South  A 


in  North  America.     Sporadic  c 
among  more  civiliiod  peoples  as  a  result  oi  necessity  or  at  a 
manifestation  of  disease  (see  Licahtbxopi). 

Claisifiiatiart. — Cannibalistic  practices  may  be  classified  fiDn 
two  points  of  view;  (1)  the  motives  of  the  act;  (1)  Ihe  cm- 
monial  regnlatiinis.  A  third  division  of  subordinate  importance 
is  also  pos»ble,  if  we  conuder  whether  the  victims  are  aclually 
killed  (or  food  or  whether  oidy  such  are  eaten  at  have  met  their 

1.  Fmm  a  psychological  point  of  view  the  term  cannibalism 
groups  together  a  number  of  customs,  whoso  only  bond  of  anioa 
i<  that  they  all  Inmlve  ealing  of  human  flesh,  (a)  Food  c«iiu- 
balism,  where  the  object  is  Ihe  satisfactiDn  ol  hunger,  roay  occur 
sporadically  as  a  reiult  ol  real  necessity  or  may  be  kept  up  for 
the  umple  gratification  of  a  taste  for  human  Beth  in  the  absence 
ol  any  Uck  of  food  in  general  or  even  ol  animal  food,  (i.)  Canni- 
balism from  necessity  i%  found  not  ordy  among  the  lower  races, 
such  as  the  Fue^aas  OE  Red  Indian  tribea,  but  also  among 
civilized  tsces,  u  the  records  of  sieges. and  shipwreck!  show, 
(il.l  Simple  food  cannibalism  is  common  in  Africa;  the  Niam- 
Niam  and  Monbuttu  cany  on  watt  (or  the  aake  ot  abtalning 
human  ficsh;  to  West  Africa  human  flesh  could  formerly  be 
seen  exposed  (or  sale  m  the  market  like  any  other  actide  id 
commerce;  and  among  some  tribes  it  is  the  practice  10  tcil  the 
corpses  of  dead  rdativca  for  consumption  aa  iooil.    (fi)  In 
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n  Qulom  It  the  pncLla  of  dnouiiot 
«  K^xctful  melkod  oC  iliipo«ia(  al  iheii 
I  DumhcT  ol  casa  thii  pncUce  u  conUtittl 
«itfa  the  outom  of  kiUing  the  old  and  lick,  but  in  (he  grat 
majon^  of  pa^ca  it  ii  almply  a  fonn  of  buriaJ;  it  teeta*  to 
prevail  ia  moat  paits  of  Australia,  many  paru  ol  Melaue^, 
AtricA  and  South  America,  and  ieia  [tequently  in  other  parta 
of  the  wuld.  To  thia  gmap  beloo^  the  cuitoma  deunh«i  ' 
Heradottis;  we  laay  peihapi  regard  at  a  vaiianl  [«ni  the  cuili 
of  uiBiig  theakuUoladeadiBaiiaaadnakiiig-cup.  IliiipEact 
b  widely  found,  and  the  ualement  oi  Heiodolua  that  the  akull 
mi  let  in  gold  and  picKrved  by  the  Inedone*  may  point  in 
tUa  diiectioo;  Inm  the  account  given  of  the  Tibetana  lonK 
icv«n  hondTtd  yean  ago  by  William  of  Ruy^ruck  (Rubruquii) 
It  appean  that  Ihey  had  given  up  cannibaliani  but  ttill  preaerved 
the  nae  of  the  tkull  aa  a  dxioking  vessel.  Another  modification 
of  an  otigiiuil  Htual  cannibal  inn  is  the  nutom  (J  drinking  the 
asbs  of  ibe  dead,  which  it  praciiwd  by  tome  African  and  South 

btea  meed  to  the  same  origin.  Mote  incon^utheniible  to  the 
Euiopean  than  any  other  form  of  ODnibnliun  it  the  cuilom  of 
partaking  of  the  pioducta  of  pulielaction  as  they  run  dovn  Itom 
th<  body.  TIk  AutCntluu  imoke^diy  the  bodies  ol  liibcanHn ; 
beic.  too,  It  it  the  custom  to  contunie  the  poitlons  of  the  body 
■birh  an  rendeird  liquid  by  the  heat,  (t)  The  ritual  caonibal- 
Itm  Just  mentioned  shades  over  into  and  may  have  been  origiDally 
derived  from  magical  cannibalism,  of  which  three  satHspedes 
nay  he  distinguished.  (1.)  Savagd  are  accustomed,  on  the  mt 
hand,  to  abstain  from  ctiuin  foods  in  Dida  thai  they  may  nnt 
acqairc  certain  qualities^  on  the  other  hand  other  foods  are 
eagerly  dealred  in  ofder  that  they  may  by  partakio^  of  the  flesh 
(bo  Dome  to  partake  of  the  mental  oi  bodily  peculiarities  of 
the  man  or  animal  From  which  the  meat  Is  derived^  thus,  after 
the  birth  of  a  child,  especially  the  &rs|.boni,  the  parenu  ate 
Iieqocntly  forbidden  the  flesh  of  slow-moving  animals,  because 
that  wooH  prevent  the  chiU  from  learning  to  walk;  conversely, 
eating  the  heart  of  a  lion  is  lecommended  for  a  wairioi  to  make 
him  brave;  froni  this  point  of  view  thetelitie  we  mdily  under. 
stand  the  motives  which  lead  to  the  eating  of  those  slain  in 
battle,  both  friends  and  foes,  (ii.)  We  may  Mim  pcDtective  an 
entirely  diffetcnt  kind  of  magical  cannibalism,  which  consists  In 
the  consumption  of  a  smaU  portion  of  the  body  of  a  murdered 
man.  In  onter  that  hit  ghost  may  not  trouble  the  muiderct^ 
accofding  to  Hans  £g£de,  the  Eskimo,  when  they  kill  a  witch, 

Tlie  practice  is  also  said  to  have  the  eSect  of  causing  the  relatives 


.g  the  ri^t  ( 


itought 


into  relattoD  with  the  ceiemoDy  of  the  blood  cove 
the  forms  of  which  the  parlies  drink  each  other's  blood;  or,  it 
nuy  point  to  a  lesiDisceDCC  of  a  ritual  eating  of  the  dead  kiiu- 
man.  The  late  survival  of  this  idea  In  Eumpe  is  attested  by  its 
mention  by  Dante  in  the  Ptutalnriii.  (d)  The  custom  of  eating 
fao4  offered  to  the  gods  is  widespread,  and  we  may  trace  to 
Uib  origin  Mexiaui  cuuiihaliim,  perbapt,  too,  that  ol  Fiji.  The 
Altec  worship  of  the  god  of  war,  Huitalopochtli.  led  to  the 
Mcrifiee  of  prisoKiSi  and  the  custom  of  ucrifice  to  their  frequent 
wan.  Tie  priest  took  out  the  heart,  offered  it  to  the  sun,  and 
(hen  went  Ihrou^  the  certcooniei  of  feeding  the  idol  with  the 
lieart  aikd  blood ;  finally  the  bodies  ofdie  victims  were  consumed 
by  the  worshippen,  (t)  We  reach  an  entirely  different  set  of 
motive*  in  penal  and  levengt  cannibalism.  For  the  origin  of 
tbae  ideal  we  nugr  perhap*  look  to  that  of  protective  magic, 
deall  with  above;  hut  It  seems  possible  that  there  Is  also  tome 
Idea  i>f  influencing  the  lot  of  the  criminal  In  a  future  life;  it 
tiuy  be  noted  that  the  whole  of  the  body  it  seldom  eaten  in 
pKitective  caiuibalismi  among  the  Battat,  however,  the 
criminal,  and  in  parts  of  Africa  the  debtor,  are  entirely  contumed. 
Other  catet.espedally  where  the  victhn  is  an  eoeroy,  maybe  due 
to  neie  fury  and  havado.  (J)  la  the  west  of  North  Aineiica  a 
peculiar  kind  of  cannibtlUra  it  found,  which  is  confined  to  a 
certain  body  of  na^dans  lenned  "  Hanuuea  "  and  a  necesury 


conditkn  nFidtriMiin  to  Adrordn.  Aaotiiei  kind  of  Initiatory 
cannibaliim  prevailed  in  the  south  of  Autlnlia,  where  a  iii«)tlri«~ 
bad  to  eat  a  potiioo  of  a  diild'a  body  btfoie  he  waa  adtaitted. 
Tie  meaning  of  these  (nemonials  is  not  dear. 

i.Mostkindsof  cannibalism  are  hedged  [ouDd  with  ceremonial 
rcgulactooi.  (Certain  tribes,  aa  we  have  leen  aixrve,  go  to  war 
to  provide  human  6eah;  in  other  cases  it  it  only  the  nearest 
relatives  who  may  not  partake  of  a  body;  in  other  cata  again 
it  it  precisely  the  nearcal  relatives  on  whom  the  duty  fiills.  A 
cutkrut  rt^ulatioD  in  south-cast  New  Cuioea  prescribes  that  the 
killer  of  the  viclim  shall  not  partake  iit  the  leaat;  in  some  can 
the  wbait  of  tbo  clan  to  which  belonged  the  man  for  whom 
revenge  is  taken  abstains  also;  in  other  csaei  this  clan,  together 
with  any  otben  of  the  same  intermarrying  group,  takes  pan  in 
the  featt  la  the  exclusion  of  (a]  the  clan  or  group  with  which 
they  intermarry  and  (b)  all  outsde  clans.  Soma  people*  forbid 
women  to  eat  human  flesh;  in  other*  (crtain  daan,  as  the 
Muti  ol  the  Bambala,  a  tribe  in  the  Kastai,  tnay  bt  torbiddm  to 
eat  iL     In  Mindanao  the  only  person  who  raj^t  eat  of  a  slala 

mltted  to  eacape  this  duty.  In  Grand  fiataam  alt  who  bad  taken 
part  in  a  festival  at  the  foundation  of  a  new  village  wen  com- 
pelled to  eat  of  the  butnan  victim.  But  the  varjaiioni  are  loo 
numerous  for  any  geiMrsI  account  to  be  given  of  cerenooial 
limitations.  S.  R.  Slehuneta  baa  proposed  a  division  into  endo- 
and  eio-cannibalitm;  but  Ihtae  divisions  are  freijuently  of 
minor  importance,  and  he  has  failed  to  defiiK  tstisfactorily  the 
limittof  thegiDupion  which  his  daasificalian  is  baaed, 

Orifm. — It  will  probably  never  be  possible  to  say  how  canni- 
balism originateii;  in  faci  the  muliiplicity  of  fonns  and  the 
diversity  of  ceremonial  rules — tome  pietciiblng  that  tribesmen 
thill  on  no  account  be  eaten,  other*  that  the  bodies  ol  none  but 
tribesmeQ  shall  provide  the  meal  of  human  Aesb— point  to  a 
multiple  origin.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  various  forms 
of  cndo-cannibalism  (eatfngof  tribesmen)  spring  from  an  otiginal 

with  o 


[h  the  bun 


uneiphtined  inAr  alio  Ihe 

Q  of  the  right  of  participation  in  the  funeral  nKal  to  the 

of  the  dead  man;  at  the  same  time  it  is  possible   to 

aigue  that  the  magical  ideas  sow  aasociatcd  yii\h  cannibalism 

e  of  ]ater.grow1h.    Against  the  view  put  forward  by  Steltu^tt 

may  be  urged  that  we  have  other  instances  of  migicat  food*, 

ch  at  the  eating  of  a  lion's  heart,  whidi  do  not  point  to  an 

We  shall  probably 


:ustified  In  nlerring  tU  form 


:  otherwJH  tl 


ioeiplicable;  c 
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(  Catli-DiiiniU  Enftditim  U 

CANXIHO,  CHARLES  JOHK,  Etu.  <i8 

an,  govemar.gei:eiBl  of  India  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  nai 

the  youngest  child  of  George  Canning,  and  was  bom  at  Bromplan, 

-ar  London,  on  Ibe  14th  of  December  1813.    He  wu  educated 

Christ  Church.  Oifoid,  where  be  graduated  B.A.  In  iSjj,  as 

It  clati  in  elastics  and  second  class  In  mathemalici.    In  iSjfi 

entered  parliament,  being  tetumed  as  member  lor  the  town 

Warwick  in  the  Conservative  blerest.    He  did  ool,  however, 

long  in  the  House  of  Commons;  for,  on  the  death  of  hit 

ithcr  in  1837,  be  succeeded  to  the  peerage  which  had  been 

conietred  on  her  with  nmainder  to  her  only  surviving  son, 

ling  took  bis  seat  in  the  House  of  Lorda 

His  first  official  appobtment  waa  that  of  under-accrctary  of 

state  for  foreign  affairs,  in  the  admlnistnlion  formed  by  Sir 

Robert  Feel  in  ig4i— his  diicf  being  the  cad  of  Aberdeen. 

This  post  he  held  till  January  1S46;  and  from  January  to  July 

ol  that  year,  when  tlic  feel  administratioD  was  broken  up, 
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Lord  Cuiiung  filled  the  put  ol  cmniniuiaiKr  o[  woodi  uid 
forots.  He  declined  to  accept  office  under  the  eail  ol  I>c[by; 
but  on  the  lonnition  ol  the  conlition  ministiy  under  Ihe  earl 
ol  Aberdeen  in  January  iSsj,  be  received  the  appoinlmenl  ot 
pcntmaiter-Eeneral,  In  0ns  office  be  ahawed  nat  only  a  large 
capacity  for  hard  work,  but  atw  £eneraj  ndminisTiaLLVc  ability 
and  much  »al  [oi  the  impiovement  ol  the  Krvice.  He  niained 
hit  post  under  Lord  Palnienton'a  miniUiy  until  July  1855, 
when,  in  coniequence  ol  the  dealh  of  Lord  Dalhouiie  and  a 
vacancy  [a  the  govemor-generalKhip  ol  India,  he  waa  selected 
by  Lord  Palmenton  to  lucceed  to  Ibal  great  poiition,  Thii 
appointnient  appears  to  have  been  made  rather  on  the  ground 
of  hia  father's  great  aervicei  than  from  any  proof  aa  yet  given 
of  ipecialpenonalfitneuon  tbepoTl  of  Lord  Canning-  The  new 
governor  tailed  from  England  in  Decembei  iSj;,  and  emend 
upon  the  duiiea  ol  his  office  in  India  at  the  dote  of  February 
[S56.  Hii  itrong  comnwa  lenK  and  lOund  practical  judgment 
led  him  to  adi^  a  policy  ol  conciliation  tovardi  the  native 
princes,  and  to  promote  metuurej  tending  to  the  betiermcni 
of  the  condition  ol  the  people. 

In  Ihe  year  (oUawing  hit  iceesiioo  to  office  the  deep-iuied 
discontent  ol  the  pcoide  broke  out  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  |f.(.). 
Fears  were  entertained,  and  even  the  friends  of  the  vtcersy 
to  some  client  shared  thern,  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  criiis. 
But  the  (ears  proved  grouiidteit.  He  had  a  deal  eye  for  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  a  cilin  judgment,  and  a  prompt,  iwllt 
hand  10  do  what  ma  really  necetsaty.  By  the  union  ol  great 
moral  qualiiin  with  high,  though  not  the  highni,  inlcllectuil 
(acutiiet,  be  carried  the  Indian  empire  safely  through  the  iireu 
ol  Ihe  Blorm,  and,  what  was  perhaps  a  harder  task  still,  be  dealt 
wisely  with  the  enonnoDt  diUculties  arising  at  the  close  ol  such 
a  war,  aubllshed  a  nore  Hbet^  policy  and  a  sounder  financial 
lyatem,  ind  led  the  people  more  mntenled  than  they  were 
befott.  The  name  of  "  Ckmency  Canning,"  which  was  applied 
to  him  during  the  heated  animositld  of  the  moment,  has  since 
become  a  title  ol  honour. 

While  rebellion  was  raging  in  Oudh  he  Issued  a  prodamalion 
dediring  the  lands  of  the  province  forfeited;  and  thti  step 
gave  rite  to  much  angry  controversy.  A  "  secret  despatch," 
couched  in  amjgant  and  oAenvve  tertna,  was  addreited  to 
the  vicetoy  by  Lonl  Ellenbornugh,  Ihen*  member  of  the  Derby 
ad miniit ration,  which  woijd  have  justifted  the  viceroy  in 
immediately  migning.  But  from  a  strung  sense  of  duty  he 
'     :e  long  the  general  condemnation 


of  tl 


e  fro] 


Lord  Canning  replied  to  the  despatch, 
[etman-like  manner  eiplainlng  and  vindi- 
ilicy.  In  April  ig;g  he  received  the  thanks 
irliamcnt  for  bis  gmt  services  during  Ihe 
■         '  ...  .  ;T,„of  ,1,^ 


,  and  in 


fayoi 


the: 


to  Ihe  digniiy  of  un  earl     By  ihe 
work  hb  health  and  strength  wen 
Ihe  dealh  oi  hit  wile  vts  also  a  | 
hope  Ihit  rest  in  his  native  land 
India,  reaching  Englar 
He  died 'in  London  on 
month  before  his  death 
issue  the  title  became  eitincl. 

5eeStrH.5.Cuimiiiilii<n.£irlCiifi>iiii 
iSjIiandA-J-CHare,  n,  SUry  i,J  J, 

CAHHDIO,  aBOROI  (r  170-1817],  British  si 
in  London  on  Ihe  riih  of  April  rjjo.  Thefai 
origin  and  had  been  teitkd  al  Bishop's  Car 
Id  lAiSa  George  Canning,  son  of  Richard  Cai 
Waiwlckthire,  received  a  grant  ol  Ihe  mar 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  from  King  James  I. 
ifatctman,  also  named  George,  nii  the  eldest  1 
g,  of  Garvagh.     He  quai 


i7tb  oi  June  following. 


h  family. 

1  trade  and  partly  in  Uter 

lorue  Costello,  and  be  di 


and  led 
In  Ma) 


a  struggling  tile,  partly 
'  r  j6S  he  married  Mary 
of  April  i77r,  exactly 


I  one  year  after  the  Uilb  of  hit  son.    Mn  Canning,  who  m*  left 

destitute,  received  no  help  irom  her  husband's  family,  and  went 
on  the  stage,  where  she  was  not  successful.  She  manied  a  dis- 
solute and  bniul  acioi  of  Ihe  name  of  Reddish.  Her  son  owed 
his  escape  from  the  mificriet  ol  her  household  la  another  merober 
of  Ihe  company,  Moody,  who  wrote  Id  Mr  Sliatlord  Canning,  a 
merchant  in  London  am!  younger  liioihcr  ol  the  elder  Geoise 
Canning,  lif  oody  represented  to  Mr  Simtfotd  Canning  that  the 
boy,  although  full  of  ptomise,  wasonlhehigbroad  to  the  gallows 
under  the  evil  influence  of  Reildish.     Mr  Stratford  Canning 

of  ^100  a  year  wai  settled  on  the  boy,  and  he  sras  lent  in  tticca- 
sion  to  a  private  school  at  Hyde  Abbey  near  Winchester,  id 
Elon  in  i;gi,  and  to  Chrfstchurch,  Oxfotd.  in  i;g7.  After 
leaving  Elon  and  before  going  to  Oalord,  he  was  entered  as  a 
student  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  At  Eton  be  edited  the  school  maga^e, 
TAi  MUrKoim,  and  at  Oxford  he  look  the  leading  part  in  Ihe 
formation  of  a  debating  society.  He  made  many  friends,  and  his 
reputation  was  already  so  high  that  Sheridan  referred  to  him  in 
the  House  ol  Commons  as  a  rising  hope  of  the  Whigs.  According 
to  Lord  Holland,  he  had  been  noted  at  IDiford  at  a  furioui 
Jacobin  and  hater  of  thearistocncy.  In  1791  became  toLondon 
10  read  for  Ihe  bar.  He  had  taken  his  BjL  in  1791  and  proceeded 
M.A.  on  the  6Ih  of  July  1744. 

Soon  af ler  coming  to  London  be  beounc  acquainted  with  Pitt 
in  some  unceruin  way.  The  haired  of  the  aristocracy,  for  which 
Lord  Ki^nd  says  he  m>  noted  ai  Oifnrd,  would  iialurally 
deter  an  ambitious  young  man  with  hit  irsy  to  make  in  the 
world,  and  with  no  And  ptiDCiphs,  fmni  attaching  hii  fortune 
to  the  Whi^.  Canning  had  ihe  glaring  eamplet  of  Bnike  and 
Sheridan  himself  to  ihow  him  thai  the  great  "ncvolution 
families  "—Cavendishes,  Rtusellt,  Bentincka—vho  controlled 
Ihe  Whig  party,  would  never  alloa  any  man,  however  able,  who 
did  not  bdong  to  their  connexion,  to  rile  lo  Ihe  first  rank.  He 
ihcreloie  took  his  place  among  the  foUowen  of  Piit.  It  is, 
hotrever,  only  fair  lo  Dole  tlat  he  always  regarded  Pitt  with 
strong  personal  affection,  and  that  he  may  very  naturally  have 
been  influenced,  as  multitudes  r>f  other  Englisbmen  were,  by 
Ihe  ra[nd  devdopnwnt  of  the  French  KevoJution  from  a  reform- 
ing to  an  aggressive  and  conquering  force.  In  a  leller  lo  his 
friend  Lord  Boringdon  (John  Parker,  afterwards  eari  of  Morley), 
doted  Ihe  ijlh  of  December  irgi,  he  explicitly  states  chat  thit 
nat  the  case.  Enlightened  self-intemt  was  doubtless  combined 
with  honeil  conviction  in  ranking  him  among  Ihe  followers  o( 
Pilt.  By  Ihe  help  ol  the  prime  minister  he  entered  parliament 
for  Ihe  borough  of  Newtown  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  July  r79J. 
His  maiden  speech,  on  the  subvention  to  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
was  made  on  the  3 1st  of  January  1 704.  It  Is  by  some  said  to 
have  l>een  a  failure,  bul  he  satithed  himself,  and  he  soon  estab- 
lished hit  r)lsce  at  the  most  brilliant  speaker  on  the  minittcrlal 
Lly  noted  hero,  that  his  political 


rtuneof 


patrons  exerted  Ihem 

as  his  offidtl  prosperity.  Their  favour  he 
lucralive  marriage  with  Mist  Joan  Scolt,  w 
fioo.oDo,  on  the  Etb  of  July  rSoo.  The  mamage  was  a  very 
happy  one,  though  Ihe  bulk  ol  the  fortune  was  worn  away  in  the 
eipenses  of  public  and  social  life.  Mrs  CanrJng,  who  aurvived 
her  husband  for  ten  yean,  wat  created  a  viscountao  in  iSiS. 
Four  children  were  bom  of  Ihe  marriage — a  ton  who  died  in  hii 
lather's  lifetime,  and  wet  lamented  by  him  In  very  touching 
verse;  another  a  captain  in  the  navy,  drowned  at  Madeira  Id 
1817;  a  third  son,  Charles  (;>.),  sflcrwaidi  created  Cari 
daughter  Haiiiei,  who  married  the  marquess  of 


>f  Canning  may  hi 


:lanricarde  in 
The  public  1 

linor  though  important  office,  ai 

Soi  to  tgog  he  was  partly  in  opposi 


inn,  parily  in  office,  fighting 
ace.  oeiween  tia)  and  lEii  there  was  a 
ive  eclipse,  during  which  he  was  indeed  at 
In  lesser  places  than  he  would  luiv*  be«0 
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(BTptwd  to  >ctrpt  btmeen  i8a<  ud  iSdg,  mnd  wu  legirded 
vflb  gcnenl  ilbtRul.  Ftoni  lEii  till  bis  dath  in  1B17  bs  mi 
the  most  povsfvJ  mflucnce  in  Engliih,  ud  one  of  the  mcHt 
povsiui  in  Euioptiu,  politicB. 

In  tbe  ^King  of  1796  be  wu  appointed  imdcT'MCRtJLry  fof 
the  foreign  office,  and  in  the  election  of  thtt  y^  he  vm 
relumed  for  Wendover.  He  wu  also  nppointed  Kt!civcT-geDBral 
of  the  alienation  office,  a  sinecure  poit  vhkh  bvou^t  bioi 
ijDO  a  year.  Hii  position  u  imder-SHOttiiiy  bmnght  blm  into 
cta&eielationi  with  Pitt  and  IhafbtB^BHceluy,  Lord  Grenville 
((.».).  Durlngthenrgotimtionaforpeaco  at  Lille  (1J57),  Canning 
mil  irlirtly  concein«l  In  the  devices  which  vac  employed  by 
Pitt  uhI  Ctenville  10  ktcp  the  ret]  chaiacUi  of  the  disnnion 
secieC  f fom  other  membeia  of  the  fvbinel,  Cuming  bad  a  taite 
lor  myUiiy  and  diiguiio,  wbicfa  he  had  sbawn  at  Oilord,  and 
which  did  nnicb  to  gain  him  hia  unfbitnnate  reputation  for 
tiickeiy.  Fiom  the  Mih  of  Navcmber  I7it7,  tiU  the  «th  of  Jnty 
i;oS,  he  waa  tins  of  the  most  active,  and  waa  certainly  the  moit 
witty  of  the  coatribniors  to  the  Amti-Jacabiji,  a  wcf^Jy  paper 
started  to  ridicule  the  frothy  philanthropic  and  elcuthcromani^c 
rant  of  the  Fmch  republicani,  and  to  denounce  theii  brutal 
rapadty  and  cruelty.  But  Canning'^  position  as  uodtr.iecretary 
wu  not  wholly  pluasant  to  him.'  He  disliked  his  imniAfiate  chief 
Gienville,  one  of  the  Whigs  who  joined  Pitt,  aiid  a  man  of 
thoroughly  Whiggish 


r  of  the  lorcej,  a  post  which 


foingn  office  and  wu  named  one  of  tl 

fn  India,  and  in  i  &00  joint  paymu 

he  held  till  the  ictiremcnt  of  Pitt  in  iHoi. 

I>uring  these  years  of  nibDrdioatc  activity  Canning  had 
esU-btiahed  his  position,  u  an  orator  and  a  wit.  His  oratory 
cannot  be  sstjauted  with  absolute  confidcaicc.  Speeches  were 
then  hadly  itponcd.  The  teil  of  his  own,  publtAed  by  Tbeny 
(6  volumo,  London.  iBiS),  were  tcvised  by  faimKlf,  and  not  for 
the  better.  Though  his  favourite  aoihor  waa  Dtyden,  whose 
proH  a  unilonAly  manly  and  ainiple,  and  though  he  had  a  keen 


ation.    In  public  I 


«L     His  wit  wu, 


opioion  of  serious  peopde,  who  could  not  beiiave  that  so  jocose 
»  politician  had  solid  capacity.  It  exasperated  opponents,  some 
of  whom,  aotaUy  Petet  Pindar  (aoe  Wolcot,  John),  retaliatsd 
by  biutal  penottalities.  Canning  was  constantly  reminded  that 
his  mothier  waa  a  stnriling  actress,  and  waa  accused  of  foisting 
bis  pa-uper  family  on  the  public  fnnds.  The  accusation  was 
perfectly  untrue,  but  this  style  «l  political  controvnsy  trsi 
DUBDion,  and  wa>  adopted  by  Canning.  He  put  himself  on  a 
level  with  Fetei  Pindar  when  he  usailed  Pitt's  iuccbsm 
Addington  (see  SiniioDTB,  ViscOUNT)  on  the  ground  that  he 


While  01 


■c  with  Pitt,  Canning  proved  ■  lomewhil 
ver.  The  snobbery  and  malignity  of  his 
attacks  on  Addington  roused  considerable  feding  against  him, 
and  his  attempts  to  act  as  3.  political  go-bctwem  in  ministeriat 

second  ministry  he  took  the  post  ol  treasurer  of  the  navy  on  the 
nth  of  Uay  1^04.  In  office  he  continued  to  bfl  iosubordiixate, 
tod  cDffimittnl  mistako  which  got  him  lalo  bad  odour  u  un- 
tiuilBOtthy.  He  endeavoured  to  peraunde  Lord  Hawkesbury 
(we  Livtapooi.,  EuLSOr)  to  join  InaBcbeiaelor  tununganold 
friend  out  of  the  India  Ofli«.     Tboagb  his  relations  with  Pitt 


itha  list  oi  January  iSo«. 
cred  the  eulogy  of  Pitt  in  the  Hotiie  oi 
li  February,  refuseci  to  takeo&ccin  Fox's 
Attempts  were  made  to  secure 

the  leuleldiip  ol  the  House  of  Commons. 
of  Fon,  u  absurd  ptopoeal  which  he  bad 

of  Foi.  and  the 


y  ol  "  all  the  tali 


ol  Lord  Grenville's 


the  duke  of  Portland  as  secretary  of  slate  foi 

le  held  the  office  from  the  >sth  of  March  rSo; 
ember  1&19.     During  these  two  yeiush«had  ■ 


lirga  share  la  the  vigotoui  polky  which  defeated  the  lecrM 

articles  of  the  treaty  ol  T^liit  by  the  leisure  of  tb*  Danish  fleet. 
As  forrigo  secretary  it  fell  to  him  to  defend  the  ministry  when  it 
wu  attacked  in  piitisment  He  lefnied  Co  telt  how  be  be- 
came aware  of  tfae  secret  artidea,  and  the  mystery  has  never 
been  fully  solved.  Rctbrewhimidf  eagerly  into  the  prosecution 
of  the  var  In  Spain,  yet  his  tenure  of  office  ended  In  resignation 
in  tircumttaaces  which  left  him  under  deep  discredit.  He  b»- 
came  entangled  in  what  can  only  be  called  two  intrigues.  In 
view  of  the  failing  health  of  the  duke  of  Portland  he  told  his 
coUeugu*,  Spencer  Perceval,  chanceUor  of  Ihe  eichcf|uer,  that  a 
new  prime  minister  must  ba  found,  that  he  must  be  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  the  choice  lay  between  thorn,  adding  that  he 
mil^l  not  be  pnparod  to  setre  u  lubordinale.  In  April  of  1809 
he  bad  tirid  tbe  duke  of  Portland  that  Lord  Cullereagh, 
secretary  for  the  colonies  and  war,  was  In  his  opinion  unfit  for  his 
post,  and  must  bo  removed  to  another  oEBce,  Tbe  duke,  a 
sickly  and  vacillating  man,  laid  nolhing  to  Castlereagh,  and 
took  no  itepa^  and  Camdng  did  not  enlighten  his  ci^eague. 
When  he  found  that  no  raesturea  were  being  taken  to  make  a 
chatage  of  office,  Caruung  ntigned  on  tbe  7th  ol  September. 
Cutlereagh  then  leanit  the  truth,  and  after  rcHgnlng  sent 
Camung  a  challenge  on  the  igtb  ol  September,  In  the  duel  on 
Putney  Heath  which  followed  Canning  wu  wounded  in  tb* 
thigh.  His  apologbis  have  endeavoured  to  defend  him  against 
the  charge  of  double  dealing,  but  theie  can  be  do  quesdoa  that 
Caitlercigh  had  just  ground  to  ba  angry.  Public  opinion  wu 
tirong  againsi  Canning,  Bod  in  the  House  of  Commons  h*  w» 
looked  upon  with  distrust.  For  twelve  yean  he  remained  out  ol 
office  or  in  inferior  places.  His  abib^  made  it  impoasiMe  that  he 
should  be  obscure.  In  iSio  he  waa  a  member  of  the  BuUim 
Committee,  and  his  ipeecbes  on  the  report  showed  his  mutery 
of  Ihe  subject.  It  wu  no  doubt  bis  reputation  for  economic 
knowledge  which  chiefly  recommended  him  to  the  electors  ol 
Liverpool  in  iflia.  He  had  been  elected  for  TYalcc  in  iKoj,  for 
Newtown  (Hants)  in  1806  and  for  Harwich  m  1807.  But  in 
parliament  be  had  lost  all  inftumrr,  and  is  described  u  wandering 
about  neglected  and  avoided.  In  iftribecoiDcUtted  theierioul 
misuke  ol  accepting  >  weU-psid  ornamental  niissioa  to  Liibon, 
which  be  wu  about  to  visit  for  the  health  of  his  eldest  ton.  He 
remained  abroad  for  eighteen  months.  In  1S16  he  suboitied  to 
enter  office  u  president  oi  tbe  Board  of  Control  in  Lord  Liver- 
pool'! cabinet,  in  whicb  Cullereagh,  to  whom  he  had  now 
become  reoonciled.  waa  secretary  al  stale  for  foreign  aSairs.  In 
1810  he  resigned  his  post  m  onin- to  avoid  taking  any  part  in  Ihe 
proccedlDgs  against  Queen  CartJine,  the  wife  1 


It  office 


les  from  the 


Castlereagh. — the  foreign 
office  and  the  leadership  ol  the  House  of  Commons.  His  terms 
wenacceptcd.andbelookofficcin  September  iSii.  Hebfeldthe 
office  from  that  date  till  April  1817,  whtn  he  becuoe  prime 
minists  in  succession  to  Lord  Liverpool,  whose  health  tad 
broken  down.  Even  before  this  he  wu  tbe  rnl  dbictor  ol  tbe 
policy  of  the  cabinet — as  Cudeteagh  had  been  from  i8i>  to 
)g»}.  It  may  be  noted  that  he  resigned  his  seat  for  Liverpool  in 
lii],  and  was  elected  for  Harwich,  which  be  left  for  Newport  in 
[816,     Few  English  public  men  have  represented  so  many 

Hii  lame  u  a  statesman  a  based  mainly  on  the  foragn  policy 
wikicb  he  purmed  in  thoae  yeais^the  p^cy  of  noii-intervcntlon. 
and  of  the  patronage,  if  not  the  airtiiai  support,  ol  national  and 
hberal  movements  in  £urope  (sec  the  historical  artidei  tinder 
EuaoM.  Spaih,  Pdbiuoii,  Tumiev,  Gtitctj.  To  this  piAicy 
he  may  be  inld  10  have  given  his  name,  and.  be  bu  enjoyed  the 
reputadoo  of  having  introduced  a  generous  qiiril  into  British 
politics,  andolhavingundonethe  voAof  hia  predeceaaor  at  the 
foreign  office,  who  wu  constantly  abused  u  tbe  iriend  el 
despotism  and  olde^Krta.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  Canning 
Ic^wcd  hit  natural  indinatina^  and  it  can  be  aiserted  wilbont 
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tba  pottibnity  of  coetndictUu,  II  tho  vltbout  padUlkj  of 
ptool,  that  be  bid  inSueacnl  the  mind  ol  CMtkiuc>>-  Yt  the 
bet  mnBlBs  tint  when  Canrnni  cunc  into  oSce  in  Septeisber 
iBii,  ha  found  the  iutiuctioiB  to  be  (iven  to  the  npraenutive 
al  the  British  lavtnuimt  at  the  cangiai  of  Vcmu  tlcody 
dnwD  up  by  bii  pndtcmnr,  who  had  rnmnt  to  atund  the 
congroa  himadf  (mc  LoHDONDEUtv,  Robert  Stiwait,  ind 
Uaiquesb  o»).  TbtH  imtuKlioiu  were  baadod  on  without 
diugB  by  rannl^  to  the  duke  id  WdUngton.  who  went  as 
Rpmentalive,  and  tbey  omtain  all  the  plindplo  wbidi  have 
been  said  to  have  been  psniliaily  CamuBX's.  Indeed  this  policy 
waa  dictated  by  the  character  tiid  positkia  of  the  Britikfa  govern- 
meni,  and  had  been  foOowed  in  the  m^  ance  the  confnence  of 
Aii-U-ChapcUe  in  iSiS.  Canning  waa  its  oniM  and  minister 
TBlber  than  iu  oti(lDator.  Yet  hiaeloquencB  has  tnodaled  with 
bii  name  the  rapguibilhy  for  British  policy  al  the  time.  No 
•peech  of  his  it  potiapa  mon  famous  than  that  in  which  he 
cUiaed  the  initiuiim  Id  lecocnlijiig  the  independence  of  the 
revolted  Spanish  colonies  ia  South  ABKiio  in  1813— "1  resolved 
that,  if  Fiutce  had  Spain,  ft  should  not  be  Spain  with  the  Indies. 
I  oUed  the  New  World  into  existence  to  rcdma  the  balance  of 
the  Old"  (DccEmbcc  11,  1816}. 

When  Lord  Llvainol  wM  slruck  down  in  a  fit  on  the  iTth  of 
February  1S17,  Caiidng  wis  maiked  out  by  poaition  ai  his  only 
possible  III!  iiiMiii  He  was  not  indeed  accepted  by  all  the  party 
which  had  loUowed  Liverpool  The  dulce  of  WcUinftcm.  Sir 
Robert  Fed  and  t«venl  other  meraben  ol  the  ministry,  moved 
perhaps  by  penmal  animoaty,  and  cenilDly  by  dislike  of  hii 
known  and  consistent  advocacy  al  the  daiins  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  refmcd  to  serve  with  him.  Canning  succeeded  in 
coastivcting  a  mintsUy  in  April— but  the  bopes  and  the  lean  of 
friends  and  enemiea  pnnrcd  to  be  e(|ually  unfounded.  His 
health  had'already  begun  to  give  way,  and  btoke  down  altogether 
inder  the  strain  of  the  effort  required  to  form  bis  miniuty.  He 
had  caught  cold  In  January  at  the  funeral  of  the  duke  ol  Voik, 
and  never  reoovered.  He  died  on  ibe  Stb  of  August  1837,  at 
Chltwick.  in  the  bouse  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  when  Fox  had 

»  Spacliti,  wilh  a  umtioir  by  R.  Tbeiry  [London.  l!i«)t  A.'G. 
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y,  Ctwtf  c£iiii"(  ffondon,  190J). 


J  Sit  Und  ed.. 

§»);  Lord  DalUng  and 
5tJ;  F.H.  Hni,  Ceof,. 
'.Brrapimitmx  if  C(iH« 
17);  f,  A.  R.  Marrioll, 
Sli^y  (London.  1903) : 


GANKtZZABO,  irANIlLAO  (1816-1910),  Italian  chemist, 
was  bom  at  Palermo  on  the  ijtb  of  July  iSifi.  In  1S41  he 
entered  the  university  ol  hii  native  place  with  the  intenliaD  of 
making  medidrie  his  profession,  but  he  soon  turned  to  the  study 
listry,  and  in  1S4;  and  TS4fiactedasasiitIantloRalaelle 


ently  occupied  the 


Pirii(i«i5- 

pmleasor  of  chemistry  at  Pba  and  aubseqii 
tame  position  at  Turin.  During  the  Sicilian  revolution  ne  servea 
as  an  attiUery  oBioei  at  Mo^na  and  waa  tbo  diosen  deputy  for 
Francavilla  in  the  SIcDian  parliament;  and  after  the  fall  of 
Uosina  in  September  1848  he  was  ilatioDed  at  Taonnlna. 
On  the  csUapae  of  the  Iniurgenti  he  escaped  to  MartdUes,  in 
May  1840,  and  after  visiting  various  French  towns  reached 
Ptiii  in  October.  There  he  gained  an  Introduction  to  H.  E. 
Chevreul't  laboittory,  and  In  conjunction  with  F,  S.  Cloti 
(iSiT-iSSj)  made  hii  first  contribulion  to  chemical  reseSTth 
in  1851,  vhefi  they  prepared  cyanamlde  by  the  action  of  ammanla 
on  cyaiMgen  diknide  hi  ethereal  tidutlon.  In  tbt  tame  year 
he  was  appointed  pcofcaor  ol  physical  chemistry  at  the  National 
CoUefB  it  Alemdiia,  when  he  discovered  that  aromatk 
ahMTdii  ■»  deconpoted  by  alcoholic  potash  Into  a  rairtme 
o(  the  coRetpondinc  add  and  alcohol,  t.t.  benitldehyde  iatD 


«,"). 


lUpe  at  Pba  and  Niidet,  accepted  the  dair  ei  inorga^  and 
OT^nfc  chemistry  at  Palermo,  'nierehespentten  years,  studying 
he  anmalic  compoundt  and  continuing  to  work  on  the  aminct, 
mti]  in  187;  he  wet  appointed  to  the  diair  of  chemistry  at 
tome  unlvenity.  Apart  from  hli  work  on  organic  diemittty, 
thich  includes  abo  an  investigation  of  santonin,  he  rendered 
great  servlre  to  the  philosophy  of  chemistry  when  in  hit  memoir 
Sunn  di  <m  arm  di  Fiiaujia  ciemua  (185S)  he  insisted  on  the 
distinction,  till  then  imperfectly  realised,  between  n»olectdar 
and  atomic  weif^ts,  and  showed  how  the  atomic  weighta  oi 
dements  contaioed  in  vokatile  oampotudt  can  be  deduced  from 
the  ntotecular  weight)  of  thou  compoundi,  and  how  the  atomic 
■eigbts  ol  elements  of  whose  compoundi  the  vapour  densities 
an  unknown  can  be  aiceitahied  (ram  a  kmiwledgE  of  their 
IpeciGc  heats.  Far  this  >chievemeBt,  of  fundamental  importance 
imic  theory  in  cbtmisliy,  he  wu  awarded  the  Copley 
the  Koyal  Society  in  1891.  Caenioani'i  scientific 
in  1871  secured  him  admisiion  to  the  Italian  senate, 
td  wii  vice-president,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Cound] 
if  Pulilic  Inatructun  and  in  other  ways  be  rendered  iihponant 


mtheca 


b  Italy. 


CAHHOCX,  a  market  town  in  the  western  parliamentaiy 
division  of  Staffordshire,  England,  in  the  district  known  as 
Cannock  Chase,  ijo  m.  N.W.  from  London  by  the  London  and 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (i8(n)  (0,613; 
(iQdj]  73,974.  The  church  of  St  Luke  is  FerpendicuUr,  enlarged 
in  oadem  times.  The  famous  political  preacher,  Heniy  Sach- 
evtrell,  held  the  living  eariy  in  the  iBth  century.  Cannock  tias 
tool,  boiler,  brick  and  tile  works.  Cannock  Chase,  a  tract 
(eacrally  extceding  joo  ft.  In  elevation,  eitenda  on  an  aiis 
Irom  north-west  to  south-east  over  some  3G.000  acres.  It  waa 
a  royal  preserve,  and  remains  for  the  most  part  an  nncultlvaled 

direction.  Brownhills.  Bomlwood  and  Chase  Town,  Great 
Wyrley,  Hedncsford.  Hammerwich.  and  Pelsall  are  townihlpa 
or  villages  of  the  mining  population. 

CAHHOH  (a  word  common  to  Ronance  languages,  from  the 
Lat.  caMna,  s  leed,  tube,  with  the  addition  of  the  augmentative 
temiinitian  -m,  -em),  a  gun  or  piece  al  oidnance.  The  word, 
Gnt  found  about  1400  (then  is  an  indenture  of  Henry  IV.  1407 

b  commonly  applied  to  any  form  of  firearm  which  Is  fired  from 


,  irfiied  n 
arms,"  which  are  £red  without  a  rest  or  s 
An  exception  must  be  made,  bowevrr,  in 
gHfu  (f.B.l,  and  the  word  as  used  in  modem' 
as  follows:  "  a  puce  t>f  ordnance  mount 
movable  carriage 


Lpport  of  any  kind.' 
the  case  fti.mackiiu 
Imes  may  be  defined 


ijectile  of  greater  calibre  than 
11  in.  ■  in  rnnen,  nowever,  tanon  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
bairel  of  tmsll  amu.  and  also,  at  an  alternative  to  milrailltuii 
at  milraille%r,  to  machine  guns,  at  well  as  to  ordnance  properly 
>a-cslted.  The  Holchkiss  machine  gun  used  in  several  naviei  it 
olEdally  called  "revolving  cannon."  For  details  see  AniiiLexy, 
Obonamce,  MidHNE  Gdn9,  &c  Amongst  the  many  derived 
senses  of  the  word  may  be  mentioned  *'  cannon  curlt,"  in  which 
the  hair  is  airanged  in  horizontal  tubular  curls  one  above  the 
other.     For  "cannon"  In  billiards  see  BnjiAsna. 

In  the  iiSth  and  17th  centuries  the  "cannon"  In  England 
was  distinctively  a  large  (Hece,  tmaller  natures  of  oidna'nce 
being  called  by  various  ^>edal  names  such  as  culvnin,  saker, 
falcon,  deml-cannon,  ftc  We  hear  of  Cromwell  taking  witb 
him  to  Ireland  (1640)  "  two  cannon  of  eight  inches,  two  cannon 
ol  seven,  two  demi-cannon,  two  twenty-four  noundera."  ke. 

Sir  James  Turner,  a  distinguished  prol 
temporary  with  Cromwell,  says:  "The  1 
ordnance  Is  divided  by  the  English  into  C 
Cannon  and  Demi-Cannon.  The  first  is  likewise  taUed  the 
DouUe  Cannon,  she  weighs  8000  pound  of  metal  and  shoots  a 
bnlletof6o,  61  or  63  pound  Wright.  The  Whole  Canaan  waghi 
7000  pound  of  metal  and  shoots  a  bullet  of  jS,  30  or  40  pontuL 

'  The  original  smalt  amt,  however,  an  often  referred  to  aa  Waiw^ 


ssiona]  soldier  con- 

arnion  or  battering 

in  Royal.  Whole 
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18, 


--  _     .  Tho 

Scneiic  mue  of  "  caniiaii, "  in  wlikh  the  wDid  ii  now  eidutivdy 
OMd,  ia  fdund  alona  wilh  tbe  apccuL  senic  ibove  mcntiDnctl 
u  culr  u  1474.  A  wamat  of  Uiat  year  uuud  by  Edwud  IV. 
of  En^lud  toKJchant  CopcoCewflenlum  to  provide  "bum^t^oi^ 
camana,  adttry™*  .  -  -  tt  tH"  canomi  fuesam^H,  at  ptiitoa, 
laiftr  .  .  .  tra  aidan  taiuimiui  Htaisariat,"  "  Ajlilleiy  "  ud 

ot  LoiiB  XIV.  («.  i6;o),  about  wbkh  time  b«vy  otdnance 
btt*"  to  be  daoified  acmrding  to  Ihe  wcighl  dI  ita  ahot,  and  the 


which  ban  kige 


CAHKOH-MU.  TREB  (Catimpila  iidai 
tioptol  South  AoMiica  (FciDch  '~ 
■^icrial  woodjr  fniiii, 
allied  (cau*  BtrliaikHa  (Brazil  nui). 

CAHHSUTT,  or  KAHHETkTT,  ■  town  ol  Gennaiiy  in  the 
kiogdom  of  Wflittemberf,  plcaaantly  aittuted  in  a  EerlUD  valley 
on  bothbankiof  thcNediai,  li  m.  from  Stuttgart,  with  which 
it  haa  been  incorporated  aint«  1904.  Fop.  (1905)  16,497.  It  ia 
a  railway  centre,  haa  two  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  two  bridgea  acroaa  the  Neckar,  haodiome  atrecla  ia  the 
■Dodera  quarter  of  the  town  and  fine  promeDadcs  and  gardens. 
There  ii  a  good  deal  of  buioess  in  tbe  town.  Railway  plant, 
automobila  and  raadimery  aie  manufaauied;  qiinning  and 
weaving  ore  catried  on;  and  theie  are  chcDiial  wotka  and  a 
brewery  bere^  Fruit  *rtd  vine*  are  largely  cultivated  in  the 
fteighbouibood.  A  large  pcfHjlation  is  temporarily  attracted 
Vt  Cannaiatt  by  the  June  ol  its  mineral  springs,  which  are  valu- 
able fee  discAsca  of  tbe  throat  and  weaknesses  of  the  nervoua 
(jitMB,  These  springs  were  known  to  the  Romans.  Bejides 
the  usual  bathing  establithmenta  lbci«  arc  several  medical 
institutions  for  the  treatment  ol  disease.  Neu  Ihe  lown  are  the 
palaces  ot  RoscDsIcin  and  Wilhelma^  the  latter,  built  (1S41- 
iSsi)  for  King  William  of  WUrttemberg  in  the  Moorish  style,  is 
METDUDded  by  beautiful  gardens.  In  tbe  neighbourhood  also 
are  immfnse  caves  in  (he  limestone  where  numerous  bones  of 
mammoths  and  other  extinct  aninuls  have  been  found.  On  the 
Rotenberg,  where  fonnirly  stood  the  ancetlral  castle  of  Ihe 
bouse  of  Wortlemberg,  Ii  tlsE  mautoieum  of  King  William  and  his 
wife. 

Cannstatt  (Coodistat)  IsmeDtioned  early  in  theSth  century  as 
the  place  where  a  £mt  court  was  bdd  by  Charlemagne  for  the 
trial  of  Ihe  rdiellious  dukes  of  Ibc  AUmaaoi  and  tbe  Bavarians. 
From  Ihe  emperoi  Louis  the  Bavaiian  it  nceived  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  u  were  en>oyed  by  the  lown  el  Esllngen,  and 
until  the  middle  of  llw  i4lh  cenlury  it  was  Ibe  capital  of  the 
county  of  Wdntembcfg.  Caonsiait  was  ibe  scene  of  a  victory 
d  by  Ibe  Fr«Bdi  over  tbe  Austiiaiu  on  Ibe  sisl  ot  July 


IJ96. 


(Cam 


0  (1601-1M7),  S 


■cujpioc,  was  bom  at  Granada.  He  has  lefc  in  Spain  a  very 
great  number  of  qiecimeni  of  his  genius,  which  display  (he 
boUneM  el  bis  design,  Ihe  facility  ol  his  pencil,  tbe  puriiy  of  his 
fleah-tinls  and  toi  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro.  He  learned  srchi- 
lectun  fiera  his  faiher,  Miguel  Cano,  punting  from  Pacbeco 
and  aculplnre  from  Juan  Martinez  Montages.  As  ■  statuary, 
his  nwat  famous  works  are  the  Madonna  and  Child  in  the  ebarcb 
of  Nebriiaa,  SJld  Ibe  colossal  figura  of  San  Pedro  and  San  Pabbx 
As  BD  atebilcct  he  Indulged  in  too  profuse  omamentaiion,  and 
pve  way  toe  Duch  to  the  fande*  of  his  day.  Philip  IV.  made 
him  royal  architea  and  king's  painter,  and  pve  him  the  chuich 
preferment  of  a  anon.  Uis  loarc  important  pictures  are  at 
Madrid.  He  «*s  notorious  for  bi>  ungovernable  temper;  and 
it  is  said  that  ones  he  risked  his  life  by  coniniltting  tbe  then 
capital  oSence  of  dadiiog  to  pieces  the  sutue  of  a  uinij  when  in 
a  rage  with  the  purchaser  who  grudged  the  price  he-  deaunded. 
His  known  passjonalenesl  slsa  (tccording  to  another  story) 
mised  bin  to  be  su^KCted,  ud  even  tortured,  for  tbe  murder  irf 


his  wife,  Ibou^  all  olbet  draunstances  pointed  to  his  servant 

CAHO,  MELCHIOR  (151J-IS60),  Spaniih  theologian,  bom  at 
Taruton,  in  New  Castile,  ioiaed  the  Domiiucan  order  at  an 
early  age  at  Salamanca,  when  in  1546  be  succeeded  to  Ihe 
theological  chair  in  that  univeruty.  A  man  of  deep  leanuog 
and  origii^lity,  proud  and  a  victim  to  the  afives  //ud/aficKm, 
be  could  brook  no  rivalry.  The  only  one  who  at  that  time  could 
compare  with  him  was  the  gentle  Bartolomeo  dc  Caranza,  also  a 
Domiolcan  and  afterwards  archbishop  c^  Toledo.  At  Uic  uiil. 
versity  the  schools  were  divided  between  the  partisans  of  Ihe 

virulence,  and  took  part  in  the  condemnation  for  heieay  ol  hia 
bmlber-frisr.  The  new  aodety  of  Ihe  Jesuits,  as  being  Ihe  fore- 
runners of  Antichrist,  also  met  with  his  violent  opposition;  and 
he  was  not  grateful  to  them  when,  after  attending  the  council 
of  Trent  in  154J,  he  was  sent,  by  their  influence,  in  i;;],  as 
bishop  of  the  far^H  see  of  the  Canaries.  His  personal  inSuence 
with  Philip  II.  soon  procured  his  recall,  and  be  was  made  pro- 
vincial of  his  order  in  Castile,  In  r5s6  be  wmte  his  famous 
CoiuuUalio  litclogia,  in  which  he  advised  tbe  king  to  iraisi  Ihe 

to  defend  his  rights  by  brin«?ng  about  a  ndicil  change  in  tbe 
administratioa  of  eccisiasiica]  revenues,  thus  miking  Spain 
lea  dependent  on  Rome.  With  this  in  bis  mind  Paul  IV.  styled 
him  "  a  son  of  perdition."  The  rrpuiaiion  of  Cano,  however, 
rests  on  a  poslhumous  woik,  Di  Itai  UuolotUii  (Salamanca, 
1561^,  which  standsto-day  unrivalled  in  its  own  line.  In  thb,  a 
genuine  wotk  of  Ihe  Renaissance,  Cano  endeavoura  to  free 
dogmatic  tbedogy  from  the  vain  lubtlelies  of 


uerililiesofthel: 


bring  religion 
IriBlment  of  theology.     He  died  a 


i  ]°ib  ol 
■-  Th.) 
CANOE  (from  Carib.  cundM,  the  West  Indian  name  found  in 
use  by  Columbus;  the  Fr.  cowl,  boat,  and  Cer.  Kakn.  an 
derived  from  the  Lat.  unju,  reed,  vessel),  a  sort  of  geueial  term 
for  a  boat  sharp  at  both  cuds,  originally  designed  for  propulsion 
by  one  ot  more  paddles  (net  ears)  held  without  a  fixed  fulcrum, 
the  paddlet  facing  tbe  bow.  As  ihe  historical  native  name  for 
certain  types  of  boat  used  by  savages,  it  is  applied  in  such  cases 
10  those  which,  like  other  boats,  are  open  within  from  end  to  end, 
and  the  modem  "  Canadfan  canoe"  preserves  this  sense;  but 
a  more  specific  usage  of  the  name  is  for  such  craft  as  diRer 
essentially  from  open  boats  by  being  covered  in  with  a  deck, 
eacept  for  a  "  itell."  where  the  paddler  sits.  Modem  develop- 
ments an  the  cruising  caaoe,  combining  Ihe  use  of  paddle  and 
sails,  and  tbe  iMJng  canoe,  equipped  with  sails  only. 

The  primitive  canoes  were  light  frame*  ot  wood  over  which 
skins  (as  in  Ihe  Eskimo  canoe)  or  the  batk  of  trees  (as  in  tha 
NorlhAiDeiicanIndiinB'birch.i»rkcanoe)  wen  tightly  stretched. 


The  I 


luilt  0! 


Indiar 


natunl  development  of  this  idea.  The  Indian  1 
the  African  still  uses,  the  "  dug-out,"  made  from  s  tree  hollowed 
by  Gie  after  the  manner  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Many  of  these  ar* 
of  eoBSiderablc  size  and  carrying  capacity;  one  in  Ihe  New  York 
Natural  History  Museum  from  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  is  63  ft. 
long,  g  ft  3  in.  wide,  and  j  ft.  deep,  cut  from  a  single  log.    Tba 

islands  of  tbe  Pacific  primitive  canoes  are  wonderfully  handled  by 
the  natives,  who  make  long  sea  vcpyages  in  them,  of  tea  alifleniiig 
them  by  attaching  another  hull  (see  CATaXAKAN), 

In  the  earlier  part  of  Ihe  igth  century,  what  was  known  at  a 
"canoe"  in  England  waa  tbe  short  coveied-in  craft,  with  a 
"  wdl  "  for  the  paddler  to  sit  in,  which  was  pc^ularly  used  for 
■hoR  river  practice;  and  this  type  still  survives.  But  the  sport 
of  canoeing  in  any  real  sense  dates  from  1B65,  when  John  Ma&- 
Gregor  (7.1.)  designed  tbe  canoe  "Rob  Roy  "  for  long  journeys 
by  water,  using  both  double-bladed  paddle  and  sails,  yet  light 
eruHgh  (about  7o1bl  to  be  carried  over  land.  The  general  type 
a(  thb  canee  is  built  of  oak  with  a  cedar  deck;  tbe  length  Is  from 


190 


1.,  the  depth  10  in. 

the  UKxist  sits  Low  ini  cockpit,  uid  in  paddjing  dips  the  bludes 
Gnl  on  one  side  and  then  the  other.    The  lig  is  generally  ynvl. 

Id  iKM  tlie  Royal  Cinoe  Oub  his  formed  in  England,  and  the 
prince  of  Wales  (aften»a[ds  Edward  VII.)  became  commodor*. 
Ita  beadquarten  are  at  Kingston-on-ThimH  and  it  is  slitl  the 
leading  oiganizatiDiL  There  is  also  the  British  Canoe  Association, 
devoted  to  cniisbig.  Alter  the  English  canoes  were  seen  in  Paris 
it  Ihe  Eihlbilion  of  186;,  others  Wic  tbcm  weic  buik  in  France. 

and  in  y  vcrpool,  Hull,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  New  York 
Canoe  Club  was  founded  io  1871.  One  member  of  tbe  Royal 
Canoe  Qub  crossed  the  English  Channel  in  his  canoe,  another  the 
Irish  Channel  from  Sralland  to  Ireland,  and  many  riven  were 
explored  in  inacccuiblc  parts,  [ike  (he  Jordan,  the  Kishon,  and 
the  Abana  and  the  Phirpcr  at  Dimascos.  as  well  at  the  Lake 
Menialch  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Lake  ol  Galilee  and 
Waters  of  Merom  in  Syria. 

W.  Baden  Powell  modified  Ihe  type  of  the  "  Rob  Roy  "  in  the 
"  Nautilus,"  intended  only  for  sailing.  From  this  time  the  two 
kinds  of  pleasure  canoe—paddling  and  sailing— parted  company, 
and  developed  each  on  its  own  lines;  the  sailing  canoe  soon 
(1882}  had  a  deck  seat  and  tiller,  a  smaller  and  smaller  cockpit, 
and  a  larger  and  larger  sail  area,  with  the  consequent  necessary 
air  and  watci-tight  bulkheads  in  the  hull.  Paul  Buller of  Lowell, 
Mass..  added  (1886)  the  sliding  outrigger  scat,  allowing  tbe 
canoebt  to  slide  out  to  windward.    The  final  stage  is  the  racing 


annual  Au^st  meets  of  the  American  Canoe  Association  on  1 

consliluent  divisioils,  associated  as  Canadian  (47  clubs),  Atlati 
(31  clubs),  Central  (:6  clubs)  and  VVatem. 
The  paddling  canoe,  propelled  by  lingle-bladed  paddles,  b  a 
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See  MacGregor. 
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..  ___jn  Po-ell,  turn 

._...,..,  .  .   mil.  ti  SrJi,*  Cn^ 
X  l!ailli«t  lNc«  Yotk,  1B8 
■lU  BMf  Bvuamt  (New  Yor\,  1BS1). 

CAHOH.  The  Creek  word  «u^  n 
nd  or  pole,  and  metaphorically  wha 
upright  or  stmigbl,  ■  rule.  In  the  New-  Testa 
Gal,  vi.  ifi,  and  »  Cor.  x.  ij,  15,  ifi,  signffyi 
passage  a  measure,  fn  the  latter  what  is  measunnl,  a  di 
The  general  appliearionsof  Ihe  word  fall  mainly  into  two  gi 
In  one  of  whieh  the  underiylngincaning  is  tba  t  of  rule,  in  the 
that  of  a  list  or  catalogue,  1 1.  of  boots  containing  the  ruli 
the  fint,  such  uses  as  that  ol  a  Itandard  or  rule  of  condi 
taste,  or  of  a  particular  form  of  musical  composition  (see  b 

laws  regulating  the  ecdesiistical  body  [see  C1.N0K  Law).    1 


nd  that  of  the  authoritative 

amplea. 

[s  the  form  taken  by  Ihe 
iriiat  mmposltions  in  harmony,  successive  or  consequent  parts 
i*ing  Ihe  same  melody,  but  each  beginning  at  a  stated  period 
atly  polyphonic 


B  were  ImlUtcd  n< 


Fiedericli  Bridge  has  pointed  out  Ihll  in  this  wiy  the  term 
"  esnon  "  came  to  supersede  tbe  old  nanw  of  the  trt-fom,  Fuga 
AgiiM.    (See  ibo  under  Fuout,  CtnutAvmna.  Foaxs  and 


!r«t  pari  conipltte*  its  rhythmical  seolesw 
leri,  and  then  continues  the  melody  aa  an 
t  second,  and  10  on  for  the  third  or  fourth, 
England  wasslyleda " round  "or"  catch  "; 

■ding  of  Ihe  phrase.  But  outside  England 
were  undiffereniiated.  The  "  louiid  " 
I  the  fact  that  Ihe  firsi  part  nluraed  to  the 
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tchei  were  fatmliar  in  English  folk 

oration;   different   trades   having 
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rown.    In  the  time  of  Charie.  IL 

they  took  a 
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Gradually  I 
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ai  a  type  of  folk  music,  and  now 
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its  his 

al  interest.                     (H,  Ch.) 

r*<  ci<^{ 
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nll»y. 

prebend,  or 

or  the  performance  of  divine  service 

in  a  cathedra 

legible 

chu 

rch.  Though  the  insritute  of  canons 

teu 

go  back  beyond  the  nth  century  it 

has  a  long  history 

t«hin. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  list 

(KoUUtlii)  of  the 

ging  to  achurch,  lan*  being  thus 

used  in  Ihe  c 

nunc 

of  Ni 

aea 

(c.  t«).    In  the  synod  of  Laodicea 

le*dinf 


iiiicui  occurs  commonly  in 

gy  belonging  to  a  cathedra) 

Ni  (d.  370)  was  the  lirat  t* 

I  whereby  the  cathedral  clergy  dwell  together, 


:  life  i 
ilished  a 


10  rule; 


and  St  August! I 

clergy  of  his  cathedral  at  Hippo.  Thesyslem  spiesd  widely  over 
Africa,  Spain  and  Gaul;  a  iamiUar  instance  is  Si  Gregory's 
injunction  to  St  Augustine  that  at  Canterbury  the  bishop  and  his 
clergy  should  live  a  common  Ule  together,  similar  to  the  monastic 
life  in  which  he  bad  been  trained;  that  these  "derica"  at 
Canterbury  were  not  monks  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  those  of 
Lhem  in  The  lower  clerical  grades  were  free  to  marry  and  live  at 
home,  without  forfeiting  their  position  or  emoluments  at fncmberx 
of  the  body  ol  cathedral  derxy  (Bcde,  Hill.  Eid.  I.  17),  This 
mode  ol  life  for  the  secular  clergy,  which  became  common  in  the 

called  tils  cdHmica,  canonical  life,  and  it  was  the  object  of  various 
enactments  of  councils  during  the  6th,  7tb  and  8ih  centuries. 
The  Aral  serious  attempt  10  legislate  for  It  and  reduce  It  to  rule 
*as  made  by  Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Meti  (1,  750),  who  composed 
anile  for  the  clergy  oS  his  cathedral,  vhicb  was  in  large  measure 
an  adaptation  of  the  Benedictine  Rule  to  Ihe  case  of  secular 
clergy  living  in  common.  Cbrodegang's  Rule  wai  adopted  in 
many  churches,  both  cathedral  and  collegialc  (i.e.  those  served 
hy  a  body  o(  clergy).  In  816  the  synod  ol  Aii-la-Chapellc  (see 
i/oB.  Cam.  Cmil,  ii.  307)  made  futlher  rcguialions  for  the 
canonical  life,  which  became  the  law  in  the  Frankish  empire  for 
caiHedial  and  collegiate  churches.  The  Rule  of  Chrodegang  wa* 
taken  as  the  basis,  but  was  supplemented  and  in  some  poinu 
mitigated  and  made  less  monastic  in  character.  There  was  ■ 
dormitory  and  common  refectory  foi 
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milted,  and  the  cl 
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of  flesh 


private 


cathedral  or  church 

The  chief  duly  of  the  canons  was  the  performance 
the  church  setvices.  Thus  Ihe  canons  were  not  monks,  but 
Tilar  dergy  living  in  community,  without  Uking  the  monastic 
«.i  or  resigning  (heir  private  meana— a  form  ol  life  somewhat 
embling  that  of  Ihe  (alhcn  of  the  London  or  Birmingham 
atory  in  our  day.    Tbe  bishop  was  expected  to  lead  the 

rhc  canonical  life  as  regulated  by  (be  lynod  of  Ail,  subsisted 


slablishmt 


intenneditU  fona  of  lile  wu  of  nlien»  difficult]'.  Here 
constant  tendency  Ur  reUx  the  boiult  ai  the  common  hit,  Aod 
■[tempts  in  varioiu  diiectiou  la  mtore  it.  In  England,  by  lb« 
middlcof  the  loth  ccntuiy^  the  procriptions  of  tiw  cuvinjcat 
life  leem  to  have  lalien  into  douetude,  ind  in  nine  cilhednl) 
the  CADODB  were  lepliccd  by  communitin  of  Benediclincv 
the  nth  century  the  RuJe  o1  Chrodc^ng  wu  introduced 
certain  of  the  English  cathedrals,  and  an  Anglo.5axon  trvuxla- 
tion  of  it  vis.made  under  Lcolric  lor  his  church  of  Eicter.  The 
turning  point  came  in  lojg,  when  a  rctoiming  lynod,  held  at  the 
Lateran,  eihorted  the  clergy  of  all  cathedra]  and  coUcgiati 
churehea  to  live  in  community,  to  hold  all  proptrly  and  monty  ii 
common,  and  to  "lead  the  life  of  the  Apostle*"  [cI.  Acts  ii.44. 
45).  The  clergy  of  numerous  chutcbet  Ihigughout  Wealem 
Europe  <that  of  the  Lateran  BatUica  among  them)  let  Iheniielvei 
10  cany  out  these  eihanations,  and  out  of  this  movement  gitw 
the  teligiaus  ordet  of  Canons  Regular  or  Augusiinian  Canau 
(g.F.).  Tie  apatite  tendency  also  ran  its  course  and  produced 
the  institute  of  lecuUr  onons.  The  revenues  of  (he  cathcdial 
were  divided  inia  two  parts,  that  of  the  hishop  and  that  of  the 
derf^^  this  latter  was  again  divided  among  the  clergy  them- 
selves,  10  that  each  member  received  his  own  separate  income, 
ud  the  persons  so  sharing,  whatever  their  clerical  grade,  were 
the  canons  ol  the  cathedral  church.  Naturally  all  attempt  at 
leading  any  kind  of  common  life  was  frankly  abandoned.  In 
England  the  hzial  alahlishment  of  ihii  ordet  of  thints  was  due  to 
St  Osmund  (ioqo).  The  nature  and  functions  of  the  institute  of 
secular  canons  are  described  in  the  article  CjkTHU>KAi. 

5«  Du  Cange,  Cloutritm,  tiHlrr  "  Caoonicui " ;  Amort.  Viiiu 
Ducipliaa  CaKmiecrum  (174;}.  to  be  UMd  ^h  caution  fol  the 
artier  period:  C.  du  MoUnet,  R^^'iw  Milsruwi  tl  eurUusis  iw 
Ici  uJ^fiiil/i  d(i  ckoiuiiin  teU  sfanJuri  aw  rMuri  (1G74) :  HenoE. 
atal«KjKaHiit  (ird  ed.).  art.  "Xidiel''^;  Weuer  jiai  Welie, 
Kirehenlerieaa  isad  ed.},  art.  "  Canonica  vita  "  and  *'  CanonSkat," 
TV  bislory  of  the  canonical  institute  li  nicciaclly  lold.  and  the  Iml 
btcrature  named,  by  Max  Heimbueher.  Ordffn  vid  Konvrtialienei', 
U96.  I.  I  SJi  alK  by  Olio  ZOcUer,  Aikta  uni  USmbam.  7307, 
Pp.  431-415.  On  aedieval  lecular  canoiia  a  nandard  work  i>  Chr. 
Waanar&I  StalxUi  11/ Limal*  Calitdrsl  tiaox-lS^;);  ■«  alio  ao 
article  theicon  by  Edm.  Biibop  in  DtHin  Simi.  July  ifr>8. 

(E.  C.  B.) 

In  the  Church  of  England,  the  canons  ol  uthedral  or  coQegtate 
churchei  retain    their    traditional   chiracttc    and   functions, 
though  they  are.  now,  o(  course,  petoiitted  to  marry.    Their 
duties  were  defined  by  the  Canons  of  1603,  and  included  that 
residence  al  the  cathedrals  according  to  "their  local  customs  ai 
Elatutn,"  and  preaching  in  the  cathedral  and  in  the  churches 
the  diocese,  "  ttpedatly  those  whence  they  or  their  churi 
rTceiveanyyearlyienl  or  profit,"    A  canonry  not  being  legally 
"  cute  of  soids,"  ■  canon  may  hold  a  benefice  in  addition  to  i 
piebcad,  in  spite  of  the  acts  against  pluralities.    By  the  Cano: 
of  r6oi  be  was  subject  to  discipU 
excuse  for  neglecting  his  cure.    1 
cathedral  ehapten  the  number  of  1 
while  some  were  made  applictbli 


the  act  of  1840  refonning 

Qontiet  was  gieatiy  reduced, 

0  the  endowment  of  arch- 

maclcd 

;ceplin 


the  SI 


ssorship,  headship 
otfaeloSicelo  any  university.  The  obligatory  period  of  residence, 
hilherto  varying  in  different  churches,  was  ibo  Gied  at  a  uniform 
period  ol  three  months.  The  tight  of  pre$cDlaiion  to  caaonriei 
la  now  vested  in  some  cases  in  the  crown,  in  others  la  the  lord 
thanceUor.  the  arcbhithop  or  in  the  bishop  of  the  diucese. 

Honorary  canoni  an  properly  canons  who  have  no  prebend  or 
Other  emoluments  from  the  common  fund  of  the  chapter.  In  the 
OM  of  old  cathedrals  the  title  is  bellowed  upon  deserving 
tJcrgymen  by  the  hishc^  as  a  maik  of  distinction.  In  new 
tathedrab,  e.f.  Manchester  or  Birmingham,  where  no  endowment 
ndsla  for  a  chapter,  the  bishop  ii  empowered  to  appoint  honorory 
ciDORi,  vKo  carry  out  the  ordinary  functions  oi  a  cathedral 
body  (see  CATHEotti,). 

Minor  canons,  more  property  styled  priest-vicars,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  dean  and  chapter.  Their  function  is  mainly  10 
sing  the  service,  and  they  are  selected  therefore  mainly  lor  their 
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es  and  muiual  quiificatlona.    They  may  hold  ■  hancBee,  if 
-  wiihin  fi  m.  of  the  cathedraL 

le  FiDteslanl  churches  of  the  continent  canons  as  rcclesi- 
officen  have  ceased  to  cdsl.  In  Prussia  and  Stxmy, 
;  certain  chapters,  secularlied  at  the  Reformation, 
u  (ildiiikeTreii)  are,  however,  laymen  with 
id  their  rich  prebends  are 


esof  er 


at  for 


etadeti 


noble  fair 


Sec  FhiUimoie,  EuUt.  Latt,  a  vols.  (London,  1895)-  (W.A.P.) 
Tlu  Scriflvti.—Tlittt  are  three  opinions  »i  to  the  origin  of 
the  application  of  the  icrm  "  canon  "  to  the  writings  used  by  the 
Christian  Church.  According  tn  Scmlcr ,  Baur  and  others,  the  word 
bad  originally  the  sense  of  lilt  or  catalogue— the  books  pubUcly 
read  in  Christian  assemblies.  Others,  as  Stdner,  suppose  that 
since  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  applied  it  to  coUecIions  of 
old  Greek  authors  as  models  of  eicctlence  or  classics,  it  meant 
classical  [canonical)  writings.  Accorduig  to  a  third  (pinion,  the 
term  included  from  the  first  the  idea  of  a  regulating  principle. 
This  is  the  more  probable,  because  the  same  Sdea  bes  In  the  New 
Testament  use  of  the  noun,  and  pervades  its  applicslions  In  the 
language  of  the  rarly  Fathers  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine , 
as  Ciedner  has  shown.'  The  "  tariir  of  the  church  "  in  the 
Clementine  homilies,"  the  "  ecclesiastical  tapiir" '  and  the  "  mrim 
ofthe  truth  "in  Clement  and  Ircnacus,' the  narur  of  the  faith  in 
Polycrates,'  the  rrgiila  fidei  of  TtrtuUian,"  and  the  tibri  rrpdara 
of  Origen '  imply  a  nermothi  principle.    Credner's  view  of  atCm 

Utit  in  Diodetian's  Act,*  is  too  artificial,  and  is  unsanctioned 
by  usage. 

The  eathest  example  of  its  application  lo  a  catalogue  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament  books  occurs  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
Origin's  homily  on  Joshua,  where  the  original  stems  10  have 
been  Mowiir.  The  word  ilsell  is  certainly  in  Amphilochiua,'  as 
well  at  hi  Jerome  '■  and  Rufinus."  As  the  Latbi  translation  of 
Origen  has  caiumiau  and  aaumaalta,  we  infer  that  he  used 
■Btwoiii,  opposed  as  it  is  lo  apocrypkui  or  j«rt!iii.  The  fiisl 
occurrence  ol  auauii  Is  in  the  jflth  onon  of  the  council  ot 
Laodicea,  where  i(  is  contrasted  with  ISturiubt  and  tuaytnffrv^. 
KuiQniiinni,"£antmiied  books,"  is  first  used  in  Aihanasius's  feslat 
epiitle."  Thckindof  rule  which  the  earliest  Fathers  thought  the 
Scripturea  to  be  can  only  be  conjectured;  it  is  certain  that  they 
bdieved  the  Old  Testament  books  lo  be  a  divine  and  infallible 
guide.  But  the  New  T 
ds  the  dose  of  the  ; 


lie  Chun 


ThecoQocl 


lofwi 


ispued,  Iin  the  li 
the  Scriptures;  and  Ch 


ilh  the  Old  TcsUmenI  as  sacred 
ne  of  Theophilus  of  Antioch  [about  tSs 
ipplies  the  epithets  divine  and  perfect  to 
and  Clement  of  Aleiindtia  calls  Ihem  inspired.  . 
lioo!  were  made  among  the  Biblical  wiitings  other 
iployed,  synooymoua  with  jmrenfiMe™  or  lua- 
roraiihiL,  such  as  MidAiia,  iifauiiira.  The  canon  was  thus 
catalogue  of  writings,  forming  a  rule  of  truth,  sacred,  divine, 
rvealed  by  God  lor  the  mslruction  of  men.  The  rule  was 
criect  lor  its  purpose.  (See  BiBtx;  section  Csnen.) 
The  term  "cnnonicai."  i.e.  that  which  is  approved  or  ordered 
by  the  "  canon "  or  rule,  is  applied  to  ecclesiastical  vest- 
"  canonicals,"  and  to  those  hours  set  apart  by  the 
ir  piayet  uid  devotion,  the  "  Canonical  Hours  "  (see 
BaeviAxv).  (S.  D.) 

Ziir  GriMilM  irs  KcHinu.  pp.  1.68. 
CUwunl  H<n.,  ap.  Coteler.  VOL  1.  p.  60a. 
Slrcmaa.  vi.  IS.  p,  B03.  ed.  Potter. 

AJt.  Hum.  i.  M.  •  Euseb.  H.E.  1.  M- 

Di  fraescripl  lUtTilianm.  chi.  I>,  ij. 
Camitmt.  1*  Mai.  iii.  p.  916.  ed.  Dclarue. 
■  UanaincHIa  sifcni  ad  PawtiiUmm  kiilericm  ptrUimaia.  cd. 

'm'&c  end  ol  Ihe  Iambi  ai  StUwum.  on  the  books  of  the  New 
.lament,  he  adds,  Am  ^nMrfinn  ■••£•  a>  dt  ra,  hsTnfour 
i#^  ■  FTdoiHSMlmlu  in  ii.  Rc{. 

'  £1^.  In  Synit.  AtaU.  37.  p.  }74.  ed.  Migne. 

'  Afler  the  word  is  added  wJ '-* — " 

0pp.  niL  1.  p.  961,  ed.  BenedKI 


iga 


CANONESS— CANONIZATION 


UHOnn  <Fi,  daminetit,  Ger.  XJnunuiH,  Lat  laimika 
or  isjuiDfii  tirfg),  a  female  beneEduy  of  a  leUgJoiu  colk^  la 
tbe  Btb  ccntuiy  chapten  of  lanoDi  «en  initituta]  in  the  Prankish 
tmpire,  and  in  imilalion  o(  Ihese  certain  women  took  common 
vows  of  obedience  and  chastity,  though  not  of  poverty.  Like 
nuns  they  had  common  tabb  and  dormitory,  and  nciled  the 
breviary,  but  generally  the  rule  wu  BDt  to  iliict  as  in  the  case  of 
nuns.  ThDanaDeues  often  taugbl  giii*,  and  were  also  employed 
in  embindeiing  ecclesiastical  vetlnKnU  and  tianscribing 
liturgical  book).  A  distmclion  was  drawn  betwEen  n^ar  and 
leculai  canoneaaea,  the  latter  being  of  noble  family  and  not 

Eractislnx  any  austerity.  Some  ol  Ihor  abbeuca  were  notable 
Fudal  princeucv  In  Germany  several  fouudatioo^  of  chia 
kind  {e.t.  C«ider»heim,  Heriord  and  Quedlbburg),  which  were 
practically  secular  insliiulions  beioro  Ihe  Refoimaiiop,  adopted 
the  Fioteslant  laith,  and  ttiU  exist,  requiring  of  thdr  menben 
the  simple  conditions  of  celibacy  and  obedience  to  Ibeir  superior 
during  membership.  These  institutions  (SU/Ur)  are  now  pracli- 
cslly  almshouses  for  Ifw  unioajiied  daughters  of  noble  families. 
In  some  cases  the  right  of  presentation  belongs  In  the  head  of  the 
fsmily,  sometimes  admission  is  gained  by  purchase;  but  in 
modem  times  a  certain  number  of  pirbends  have  been  created  for 
Ihc  daughters  of  deserving  offidaU.  The  organization  of  the  Slifl 
iscoUcgiate,  the  head  bearing  the  ancient  titles  of  abbess,  prioress 
or  provosiess  {Frfibsliii),  and  the  anoiusses  (,Siijl$dsmtii)  meet 
periodically  in  KtmnU  for  the  discmsion  of  ttw  affairs  of  the 
commuaity.  Theladiesarenotbousdlaieiidence.  Innunyof 
these  Slifltr  tjualnt  pre-Refonnation  customs  and  ceremonies 
(till  survive;  thus,  at  the  convent  of  St  John  the  Baptist  at 
Schlcswig,  on  the  diiy  of  the  patron  (Bint,  tJw  room  in  which  the 
Komxnl  is  held  is  draped  in  black  and  a  realistic  life-bze  wax 
hsd  of  St  John  on  a  charger  is  placed  In  the  ceotra  of  the  table 
round  which  the  canorusses  sit. 

CANOHIZAnOH,  in  its  widest  sense,  an  act  by  which  in  the 
Chcislian  Church  Ihe  occJcsiastical  authority  granta  to  a  deceased 
believer  tbe  honour  of  public  aiilnt.  In  the  early  Church  there 
was  no  formal  csDoniaalJoa.  The  ca/Jiu  applied  at  £rst 
martyrs,  and  it  was  only  in  exceptional  circumstances 
kind  of  judiciary  inquiry  and  eapresa  decision  became  neccasary 
to  legitimate  this  ciiiiui,  Tbe  peculiar  situation  of  the  Church  i  ' 
Aftica  eiplams  the  Vindkalia  manyium,  which  was  ear 
praciisHl  there  (Ojita/iuiliJinl.,i.  i6].  In  the ciJnii  rendered  i 
cODleuon,  the  au  thorliatlon  of  the  Chuich  bad  long  been  merely 
implicit  But  when  an  eipros  decision  was  ^ven,  it 
bishop  who  gave  It.     Gradually  the  canonUation  of  uir 


:ts  are  totally  distinct.    CanonizatloD  Is  tbe  solemn  and 
Jve  act  by  which  the  pope  decries  the  plenitude  of  public 

hOBOut*.  Beatification  conusta  in  permilling  a  oJ/bi,  the 
ahifestations  of  which  are  restricted,  and  is  merely  a  step 
iwatds  eanoniiation. 

Tbe  procedure  at  present  followed  at  the  Roman  curia  is  either 
tepiianaltit  CBtKmim.  The  approval  of  immemorial  cuIikj  comes 
ithin  the  category  of  eicepiJooal  procedure.  Urban  Vlll., 
hile  forbidding  the  rehdering  of  a  public  nfiiLi  without  author- 

Iialion  from  the  Holy  See,  made  an  eiceptlon  in  favour  of  ihe 

rialcaOui,  I.e.  dating  back  at  least  a  century  (r;is)'    The 

which  has  been  rendered  to  a  saint  for  a  very  bng  lime, 
auses  of  the  martyrs  {dateratitmis  marlyrii)  also  are 
exceptional.  Juridical  proof  is  required  of  the /off  of  the  manyr- 
lorn  and  of  its  uue,  i.e.  It  must  be  established  that  the  servant 
if  God  was  put  to  death  through  hatted  of  the  faith.  Tlieieare 
the  two  cBSiB  which  constitute  eiceptional  procedure. 

"he  cammtn  procedure  is  that  in  which  the  ciuse  is  prosecuted 
viamium  f  u'fui.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  suit  at  bw,  pleaded  before 
tribunal  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  which  is  a  permanent 
imission  of  cardinals,  assisted  by  a  certain  number  of  sub. 
inatB  oBicers  and  preuded  over  by  a  cardinal.  Tbe  supreme 
ge  m  the  matter  isthe  pope  himsdi.  The  pinliilaltr.  who  is 
mandatory  of  a  diocese  or  eccte«aa11cal  commonalty,  is  the 
dtor.  He  must  furnish  the  proofs,  which  are  collected 
Qrding  to  very  stringent  rules.  The  prvmoltr  of  Ihe  faUh, 
popularly  called  the  "  devil's  advocate  "  {adsocalus  dialcH),  i 


whose  official  duty  is 
of  the  a 


itsofecdesi 


which  reserved 
.    ■Hiee 


to  the  tribunal 


The  procedure  is  loaded  with  many  formalities,  of  which  the 
historical  efpUnatian  lies  in  the  tribunals  of  the  andcnt  system, 
and  which  considerably  delay  the  progress  of  the  causes,  Tbe 
first  dcciave  step  is  the  inlmduiiiBit  cf  Ike  eaaie.  If,  by  tbe  advice 
of  the  cardiruls  who  have  ciamined  the  dttcuments,  the  popo 

Only  in  the  event  of  the  claimant  passing  this  test  successfully 
can  the  essential  part  of  the  procedure  be  begun,  which  nHll  rcsidt 
in  conferring  on  the  Venerable  the  title  of "  Blessed."  This  pari 
consistsinthreedisiinctptocecdings;(i)to  establish  a  reputation 
for  sanctity,  (3)  to  establish  the  heroic  quality  of  the  virtues,  (1) 
10  prove  the  working  of  mirades.  A  favourable  judgment  on  aU 
ihiec  of  these  tests  is  called  the  decree  dt  lule,  by  which  the  pope 
dcddes  that  they  may  safely  proceed  to  the  solemn  beatification 
■    'God(Tn(o;iro(ofi 


.  Vine  of  Augsburg,  who  was  ded^ 
993.  From  that  lime  the  praitilical  in 
and  more  frequent,  and,  in  practice,  tbe  right  of  tbe  bii 
the  matter  of  canonitation  continued  to  grow  more  ta 
In  1170  the  new  tight  was  suSdently  esUbltshed  l( 
Atcunder  III.  to  affirm  that  the  bishops  could  not  insli 
(ullia  o[  a  new  saint  without  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church 
(Cap.  Auditimui,  Dccret.  Be  Sili.  el  tniral.  5ow*ini»,  lii.  1  ■  s)- 
The  nth  and,  espedally,  the  ijtb  centuries  furnish  many 
examples  of  canonizations  pronaunced  by  lbs  popes,  and  the 
procedure  t>f  this  period  is  wcil  ascertained.  It  was  much  more 
■umraary  than  that  practised  in  modern  limes.  The  evidence  of 
those  who  had  known  the  holy  personages  waa  coUeclcd  on  the 
spot.  The  inquiry  was  as  rapid  as  the  judgment,  and  both  often 
took  pbce  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  tbe  saint,  as  in  the  cases 
of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (died  1 1 70,  caaonlied  1 1 73),  St  Peter 
of  Castclnau  (died  on  the  i^th  of  January  tioS,  canoniicd  on  tbe 
11th  ol  Maich  of  tbe  same  year),  St  brands  of  Assisi  (died  on  Ihe 
4th  of  October  riifi,  canonized  on  tbe  igthof  July  iiiB),and  St 
Anthony  of  Padua  (died  on  tbe  ijth  ol  June  113T,  canonized  on 
thejnlof  Junciiji). 

At  this  period  there  wai  no  marked  difieitnce  between  canan- 
tiBtion  anil  beatificalxo.  Id  modem  practice,  as  definitively 
•etUcd  by  tbe  decrees  ol  Pope  Urban  VHI.  (lAiJ  and  1634),  tbe 


Ualifial 
part  cor 


im).    In  I 
Is  in  the  i 


nony  of  bca 
ding  of  the  ponti 


.n  'tho  CI 


>Iemn  mass,  celebrated  with  ipccial  rites  in  the  great  boll 
bove  the  vestibule  of  the  basilica  of  St  Peter. 
The  process  of  canonitation,  which  follows  that  of  beatiGcalion, 
usually  less  lengthy.  Itconsstsprindpallyin  Ihe  discussion  of 
lemiractes  [usually  two  in  number)  oblaincd  by  the  intcrccssioa 
[  the  Blessed  since  the  decree  of  beatification.  After  a  great 
umber  of  formalities  and  prayers,  the  pope  pronounces  the 
mtence,  and  indicates  eventually  the  day  on  which  he  will 
roceedto  the  ceremony  of  canonization,  which  takes  place  with 
great  solemnity  in  the  basilica  of  St  Peter. 

The  eilrcmely  compUcitod  procedure  which  is' presctiUed  foi 
the  conduct  ol  the  cases  in  order  to  ensure  every  opportunity  lot 
cicrniing  rigour  and  discretion,  om^dcrably  retards  the  progress 
of  Ihe  causes,  and  necessitates  a  numerous  slalL  This  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  custom  of  ornamenting  tbe  basilica  of 
St  Peter  very  richly  on  the  day  of  the  ccreniony,  accounts  (or 
the  considerable  cost  which  a  canonization  entails.  To  prevent 
abuses,  a  minute  tariff  of  eipcnses  was  dra¥in  up  during  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  XIII. 

Tbe  Greek  Church,  represented  by  Ihe  patriarch  of  Crmstanli. 
nople,  and  the  Russian  Church,  represented  by  the  Holy  Synod, 
also  caaonke  their  saiots  after  a  preliminary  eaamination  of  Lhcdl 
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amat  mmmi  pentifita 

.Rome.  i7»9.»™ll«liiiii 

gcumcnu);  Pr.  UDibvnini  (Papc  B>«dlci  XfV.).  Di 

.1  [hM*  nprinlcd,  lod  note  fautlabli  {or  enidlilDa 
--■ ■— ■'-iBrorbtaurkalcilikaiiDi*'  '-- 

ntp  AHfuieofww  u  taum 


that  of  Ibel 
See  i^  F<] 

irarmmni  Jaxft  Ftrwri  (RoiBW  ItTC)  I  F,  W.  Fiter.  £i»i 
Btalifcaiian.  OmnUtUn,  In.  (LoodM,  1848);  A-   B     ' 

La  Prutii  it  Utlifiaium  tlit  cawaiMlin  <F*riL  1905], 

biiukij.  lUm^KaimiaopinialiiktnuatifiilmlMaKBti.  140J). 

CANOK  UV.  Cuon  lew,  /ii  muoknh,  b  the  «uq  of  tbe 
hvi  which  Rfulite  the  Kdoluticil  body:  loC  thh  reuon  ii  it 
ebo  cnllEd  ecdaiulicil  lew.  31  tcdaiaiUcirm.  It  ii  ■!■>  le- 
(eired  to  UDder  the  niitie  ol  (amxfi.  laeri  cmmu,  *  title  c( 
(ml  vitiquiiy,  [or  the  •nrtra,  ripilat,  were  very  euly  di>- 
tinguiihed  from  the  hcuIu  Urn.  the  •iiKt.  Ittn. 

The  word  lanir,  cutan,  hu  been  emptoyed  in  ecdetiuiicil 
btEratnre  in  levcral  diflermt  uaws  (ue  Omiut  ebove).  The 
f^^^  disdpliiury  dediiom  of  (he  couodl  of  Nkeee,  for 

'■III  !■  '■  exempie  (cul  e,  t,  Ac),  eoiploy  it  in  the  khk  oJ  en 
0***^**  BtdbiUhed  nJe,  Bcdesiuticel  in  its  origin  and  in  iti 
■I  leni  ip  q(^^[^  Btil  Iheexpreesfon  is  most  frequently  uKd  to 
desgnaie  disdpUouy  Uwi,  in  which  oie  cuwu  Aie  distinguished 
from  dogmatic  de&nitiou.     With  regard  to  form,  the  dcdsionaof 

definitions  of  the  council  of  TtniC  of  of  the  Vflkan,  which 
genenllr  beglc  with  the  words  "  Si  quis  ^iHril."  and  cad  with 
the  uithenu.  ate  omons;  white  the  long  chapters,  even  when 
dealing  withmatienof  lUscipUne.  ntiin  the  nunc  of  chapters  or 
dcciccs.     Sioiilaily,  it  has  beconie  cuitomnry  to  ^ve  the  Dune  of 

udi  a*  the  Dartlum  of  Cntian,  while  the  name  of  duplers  is 
given  to  tfte  analogous  quotatiaDS  from  the  Books  irf  the  D«retalL 
It  is  merely  a  question  oi  words  and  of  usage.  As  lo  the  ei- 
pressioayM  asiianiaim,  it  implies  the  sytlenutic  codifcation  of 
eccksiuticai  legislation,  and  had  no  entlence  previous  10  the 
kboura  whidi  resulted  in  the  Corpv  jwii  tatwuici. 

Caoon  law  is  divided  into  public  law  and  private  law;  -the 
iotma  it  concerned  with  the  conslitution  of  the  Church,  and, 
1^,,^,,     consequently,  withtlierclatioDsbetweenhetandotlier 

Ebc  inlemal  discipline  of  the  ecdesiistiaa  body  and  ite  lUmben. 
This  division,  which  baj  been  found  canvenJcDt  for  the  study  of 
tanoa  law,  hiu  no  piecedFDi  in  the  callecliona  of  teats.  With 
Rgard  to  the  leiu  now  la  forci,  the  uaioe  of  jw  giUifUM, 
incieot  Uw,  bas  b«n  given  to  the  laws  pieviani  to  the  Csrpai 
jaru  annnici;  the  legislation  of  this  Cerftu  hit  baa  called 
Jul  lunuis,  new  law;  and  hnally,  the  name  of  recent  Uw,  jia 
tUFnirimjtii,  has  been  given  to  the  law  established  by  the.council 
olTrent  and  subsequent  papal  conslilutions.  There  is  a  further 
■  in  between  the  written  Uw, /kj  itriJ/Km.  ■ 


undlt  or  popes,  wl 


n  thecc 


a  body  ol 


ules  arising  rather  from  natunl  equity  ai 

rom  formal  Uws;  with  this  is  connected  the  customar 

n  the  Church,  as  in  other  societies,  it  has  ^happened  tl: 


body;  special  or  local  bw  b 
Jram  or  addition  to  the  commc 


0  regulate  the  whole 
'h  a  concerned  with 
ersons,  by  derogation 


(or  the  Church  did  not  i 
visions  ol  (be  Old  TaUn 
XV.).  To  the  tposilo  91 
chief  the  biihop  ol  Rom 
legisUlive  and  dJKipIlnar 


.  the  I 


with  it 


by  a  proctas  of  centnliation, 
QUI  uniniecrupied  development.  It  is  then  to 
embled  in  ecumenical  council,  and  to  its  chief, 
mat  toe  lunciMW  of  leglsiatiug  for  the  whole  Church  belongs; 
the  inferior  sulhorities,  local  councils  or  isoUted  bishops  and 
prelates,  can  «ily  make  fi4>cual  Uws  or  sUtutes,  vaLd  only  for 
that  part  of  the  Church  under  their  jurisdiction.     Most  ol  the 

those  whkh  appear  In  the  OKretrnm  of  Gnlian,  emanate  [rom 
local  councils,  or  even   (nrn  individual  bisha{B;  they  have 

canooB,  ol  which  they  (onned  the  most  notable  part,  have  been 
everywhere  adopted. 

tfavingmade  these  general  observations,  we  miolaaw  consider 
the  hitlory  of  tboK  tcita  uid  collodions  of  caooos  which  tonjiy 


leWcsl 


li:  1.)  u 


10  the 


Id  4)  up  to 


flBTBimiiOl  Giatian,  (: .    . 

the  present  day,  including  the  codification  ordered 

I .  From  Me  Biiinmnt  In  Uu  Datavm  if  Gralian.- 
and  lesat  ol  all  during  the  earhcst  centuries,  wa 
attempt  lediaw  up  a  uniform  system  of  le^slalion 
of  the  Chilslian  Church.  Tlie  various  communities  ruled  inem- 
selves  principally  according  to  their  customs  and  trsditfoos, 
which,  hAwever,  possessed  a  certain  uniformity  resultiog  from 
tbeii  clow  connexion  with  natural  and  divine  Uw.  Suaogcly 
enough,  those  documents  which  bear  the  greatest  rcMmblince  to  1 
a  iniaU  coUectioa  of  cauoniml  rcguUtioos,  such  as  the  Didache, 
the  Didascalia  and  the  Canons  of  UJpp^ylus,  have  not  been 
retained,  and  find  no  place  in  the  collections  oi  canons,  doubtless 
fat  the  leason  that  they  were  not  official  documents,  Even  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (f  >.),  an  eipansion  oi  the  Didache  and 
the  Didaacalia,  after  eaenjsing  a  certain  amount  of  influence, 
were  rejected  by  the  council  in  Trullo  (6«r).  Thus  the  only 
pKudo^epigraphic  document  preserved  in  the  Uw  of  the  Greek 
Chutchis  the  small  collection  of  the  eighty-live  so.callcd  "Apos- 
tolic Cazkons  "  (4.9.).  The  compilers,  in  their  sevent  collectioni, 
gathered  only  occasional  decisions,  the  outcome  of  rw  prs- 
determincd  plan,  given  by  cJuncils  or  by  certain  great  bishops. 

These  compiUtions  began  in  the  Bust.  It  appears  that  in 
several  different  districts  ctnons  insde  by  ibe  lotal  assemblies' 
were  added  to  those  of  the  council  of  Nicaei  which  ^^, 
were  everywhere  accepted  and  observed.  The  first  i,^,^,, 
example  seems  to  be  Ibat  of  the  province  of  Fontus. 
where  after  the  tftcnly  canons  of  Nioaea  were  pUced  the  twenty, 
five  canons  of  the  council  of  Ancyta  (314),  and  the  ClLeen  of  that 
of  Neacaesana(jii-lio)  These  texts  were  adopted  at  Antioch, 
where  there  were  further  added  the  twenly.five  canons  of  the 

wards,  Pa^dJagonia  contributed  twenty  canons  passed  at  the 
council  of  Gongra  (held,  according  to  the  SyttoiiioH  oritnlalt. 
in  J43)>'  St"!  FhiygU  Gfty.nine  canons  of  the  assembly  ol 
Laodicca  (jaS-jSi?),  or  rather  of  the  compiUtion  known  ss  the 
work  of  this  councD.'  The  collection  was  so  well  and  so  widely 
known  that  all  ihcK  canons  were  numbered  in  sequence,  and 
thus  at  Uw  council  of  Chalcedon  Us")  several  of  the  canons  of 
Aniioch  were  read  out  under  the  number  assigned  lo  them  in 
(be  collection  of  the  whole  It  was  further  increased  by  the 
'  The  council!  which  we  are  about  10  mention,  up  to  the  9th 
century,  have  bren  publidicd  several  limes,  notably  in  the  grcst 
collcclKnn  of  Hirdouin,  Mansi.  Ac^;  (hey  will  be  lOond  broijght 
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(o  343  by  the  Syriac  Nestoriin  eolleclion  recently  published 
M.  Chabot,  Svimjirsa  OriciltiJr,  p.  >7S.  note  4- 

■S«  Boudinhon,  "Note  sur  le  conellc  6t  Laodlcte."  ia 
Compir  ni^u  du  pirmif  amirli  in  mtanls  catMlma  i  Ps 
iSSe  (Patij.  iSBg),  vol.  Ii.  p.  4J0.  ,   ~ 
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twaty-tigbt  ttUtty)  aaimt  of  OuUcedon.  iboat  ths  nm 
lime  wRE  added  Ihi  four  aama  ot  the  ctnmdl  of  CoBiusliDoplii 
of  j8r,  utKleTlhe  name  of  which  also  a[^xar«l  llirtr(or  kvod) 

so-cntltti  "  Apoi(olrc  €aiKKU  "  wen  placed  at  Ibr  bead  of  the 
group.  Such  was  the  condidon  of  the  Creek  callectiMi  when 
it  wu  Iranslated  and  inuoduced  [dIo  the  Weat 

Id  the  couth  of  the  (th  cenlury  the  collMIion  WM  enapletcd 
by  the  addition  of  documents  alitady  b  eiisleiKe,  but  which 
had  hilberto  lemained  isolslld,  noubJy  the  anonical  lelten  o( 
seven]  great  bishops,  IHonysius  of  AJeiandria,  St  Basil  and 
othcn,    Itwual  this  dmc  thai  the  Latin  EoUeclion  of  DionyEJus 

council!  a  place  in  his  collection,  so  frwn  him  were  borroured  the 
CHions  of  councils  which  did  not  appev  in  (he  Gre^  coUeclioQ--* 
the  twenty  canons  of  Sardica  (m),  in  the  deck  ten,  which 
diffen  considerably  from  the  Latin ;  and  the  coundJ  of  Carthago 
of  41Q,  which  itKlf  included,  more  or  [ess  completely,  hi  105 
canons,  the  deciuoni  of  the  African  councils.  Soon  after  Cfme 
the  council  in  TntOg  (6«i),  also  c^td  the  Qvdnjndnw,  because 
It  was  cDuidered  as  complementary  to  the  two  councib  [jth 
and  6th  ecumeoictl]  of  ConsunCinoplc  (sjj  and  6S0),  which 
had  not  made  any  diidpLiaary  ciaotB.  This  assembly  elaboi- 
aied  loi  canons,  which  did  Dot  become  part  of  (he  Western  law 
till  mtich  later,  on  the  idibtive  of  Pope  John  VIII.  (iji^Mi), 
Now,  b  theiecondof  iticajiaii9,tfaecQiuici]<nTrullarecogmHd 
itateai  ""'  "h^''''"*^  ***  Greek  collectioB  above  men- 
jl^,^^  tioned',  it  eaumerates  all  its  articles,  insiBts  on  the 
lecognition  of  these  onans.  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
hibits the  addition  of  others.  As  thui  defined,  the  collection 
contains  the  toUowlDg  documents:  fiistly,  the  efghly-£*e 
Apostolic  Canons,  the  Constitudons  btving  been  pu(  aside. 
as  having  luSeied  beretiol  iltcniionii  leTtnidly,  the  canons 
of  the  councils  of  Nicua,  Aocyn,  Neooiestm,  Cangia,  AMioch, 
Laodicea,  Constantinople  (]3i),  Ephesua  (the  discipUnary 
canons  ol  this  coundl  deil  with  (he  mepIioD  of  the  Nestorians, 
and  were  not  communiated  to  the  West),  Chilctdon,  Sardica, 
Canhage  (that  of  ^ig,  according  to  Dionyaius),  Constantinople 
{}<n),  thirdly,  the  seriel  of  canonical  lelten  of  the  following 
great  bishops — Dionysius  of  Aloxandria,  Peter  of  Aleiandrla 
(the  Martyr),  Gregory  Thlumaturgus,  Alhinadus.  Basil, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Gregory  of  Nazianius,  Amphilochus  of 
Iconium.  Timotheus  of  Aleundiia,  TheophihD  of  Alexandria, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Gennedlul  of  CdosUntinople;  the  cinon 
ol  Cyprian  of  Carthage  (the  Mutyr)  I*  also  mralioned,  but  with 
the  note  that  it  is  only  valid  for  Alrio.  With  the  addition  ol 
lbs  twenty-two  canons  of  the  ecumenical  council  of  Nicaea 
(TSt).  this  will  give  us  the  whole  contents  of  the  oRicial  coUeclion 
of  the  Creek  Church;  since  tben  it  has  remained  unchanged. 
The  law  of  the  Creek  Church  wu  in  reality  lalher  the  wait  of 
the  Byianiine  empf run.! 

The  colleclioa  hu  bad  several  commenlatois;  we  need  only 
mention  the  comnMataiies  of  Pbotiua  (S8j),  Zonaras  (itio) 
and  Balsamon  (ii;o).  A  collection  in  which  the  texts  are 
simply  reproduced  in  their  chronolo^cal  order  is  obviously 
inconvenient;  towards  550,  Johannes  Scholaaticus,  patriarch 
of  Constinlinopk,  drew  up  a  methodical  classification  of  ihcm 
under  fifty  heads  Finally  should  be  mentioned  yet  another 
kind  of  compitation  stiU  in  use  in  the  Creek  Church,  bearing 

„„^       aide  by  side  wiih  the  Kclesiutica!  canons,  the  imperial 
laws  on  each  subject:  the  chief  of  them  are  the  one 
bearing  the  name  of  Johannes  SchoUsticus,  which  belong, 
however,  to  •  later  date,  and  th>t  of  Photius  (SSj). 

The  caaon  law  of  the  other  Eastern  Chuichc*  had  no  marked 
influence  on  th*  ceUectiont  of  the  Wiatera  Church,  ao  we  need 
not  speak  of  it  here.  While,  from  the  5th  century  onwards  a 
certain  uniGcaiion  in  the  ecdeiiaitical  law  began  to  lake  plice 
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nother. 


logmeous,  IS  wdl  u 
of  these  local  collections  is  that 
ol  the  Church  of  Africa.  It  was  formed  to  tB  speak,  ,ur»* 
automatically,  owing  to  the  plenary  asismbliaa  of  (he 
African  episcopiie  held  practically  every  year,  a1  which  it  wtl 
customary  first  ol  all  to  read  out  the  canons  of  the  ptevioul 
councils.    This  gave  to  the  collection  an  ofSciai  chancte*.    At 

canons  of  the  council  of  Carthage  under  Giatut  (about  348) 
and  under  GeerthUus  (jcio),  the  whole  series  of  the  twen(y  ot 
twenty-two  plenary  councils  hold  during  the  episei^«te  al 
AurelluB,  and  lirially,  those  of  the  councils  held  at  ByDcene. 
Of  the  last-named  we  have  only  fragments,  and  the  series  of  Ihg 
council*  under  Autdius  livery  inCMnplete.  Tlie  African  collec- 
tion has  not  come  to  us  directly:  we  have  two  incomplete  and 
onfused  armngemoits  of  it,  fai  two  coUectiona,  that  of  the 
HispaHa  attd  that  of  Dionysiui  Edguus.  Dknyuui  knows 
only  the  council  of  4 1 9,  fai  eotuielloa.with  tbe  affair  of  Apiarii)*; 
but  hi  this  sini^e  text  are  npreduced,  nore  or  Issi  fully,  almoat 
■n  the  lynodi  of  the  caUection;  thb  wu  the  celebrated  Cat. 
tilium  AJrieaimm,  so  often  quoted  in  tbe  middle  ages,  iriiieli 
was  also  recDgniied  by  the  Creeks.  Th*  Spanish  coUecticni 
divides  the  African  canons  among  seven  coutKila  of  Carthage 
and  one  of  MJeve;  but  in  many  cases  it  asciibea  l^KOi  to  the 
wrong  »uroE;  for  eiample,  It  gives  under  tbe  title  of  thefourtli 
council  of  Carthage.  )he  Slaltlc  Scdaiot  infifus,  an  Arlealaa 
compilation  of  Saint  Caesarius,  which  hai  bd  to  a  nomba  ot 
hicorrrct  rrfereocss.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  filh  001017 
a  Carthaginian  deacon,  Folgentius  Femndus,  dmr  up  ■  Jlmia- 
tio  toMmatm,*  ■  metliodical  arrangement  of  the  Aftkan  coUc^ 
tJOD.  in  the  order  of  the  subiects.  From  it  wc  lean  that  th< 
canons  of  Nicies  and  the  other  Creek  councila,  np  Is  that  ol 
Chalredon,  were  also  known  in  Alrica. 

The  Roman  Church,  even  more  than  the  rest,  govrmed  Itsdl 
according  to  its  own  customs  and  traditions.  Up  to  the  (ad 
6f  tbe  ;th  tttilury  the  only  canonical  document  of  ([«„ 
non-Roman  origin  which  It  officially  recogniied  wu 
the  group  of  canons  of  Nicaea,  under  which  name  mn  also 
included  those  ot  Sardica.  A  Latin  ver^n  of  the  other  Greek 
councila  (the  one  referred  to  by  Dionysus  ai  prticc)  wu  known, 
but  no  canonlol  use  was  made  of  it.  Tbe  local  law  was  founded 
on  usage  and  on  the  papal  letten  called  decietab,  The  lattet 
were  of  two  kinds:  some  were  addnued  to  the  Msbopa  of  tho 
ecclesiastical  province  immediately  aubjcct  to  the  pqie;  tbs 
others  were  issued  in  answer  to  queatioBJ  suboiitted  ftom  wiitoaa 
tgutncn:  but  In  both  case*  the  doclriue  Is  tbe  same.  At  the 
beginning  of  ihe  6th  century  the  Roman  Church  adopted  the 
double  collection,  thou^  of  private  ori^,  which  waa  drawa 
up  al  that  time  by  the  monk  Dionysus,  known  by  tho  nmj  1^ 
name  ot  Dionysus  Eiiguus,  which  he  himself  had  Bwigwrnm 
aasumed  as  a  sgn  of  humility.  He  was  a  Scythian  *^** 
by  birth,  and  did  not  come  10  Rome  till  after  ^ijlS;     '        " 

the  employment  of  the  Christian  ere  and  a  new  way  of  reckoning 
Easier.  Atibedeilreof  Stephen,  bishop  of  Salona,he  undertook 
tbe  (ask  of  making  a  new  translation,  from  the  original  Greek 
teit,  of  the  canons  of  the  Greek  collection.  ITi*  manuscript 
which  he  used  contained  only  the  first  fifty  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons;  these  he  iranslated.  and  they  thus  bccune  part  of  tho 
law  of  the  West.  This  part  of  the  work  o(  Dionysius  was  not 
added  to  bter;  it  was  otherwise  with  the  second  pan.     Thii 
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ontihiing  the  loal  laT,  KMiaiiy 
dcovtAlg  of  the  pope*  from  Siricius  (^i84-ji7ft1  10  AnuusiiB 
Ugb-t^y.  Ai  wu  mlurat  this  coHectitn  nceiwd  iuccoe 
ftddjUoQA  u  fuiths  decretalj  appeand.  The  CDUection  forr 
bf  cOfnUniog  thru  two  parti  remained  the  only  o&aai  c 
of  the'koiDui  Church  until  the  kaboun  undertakeD  in  cotiuqucs 


titho 


Adrian  t.  gave  the  twofold  coUtctian  ol  the  Scythian  monk 
to  Uie  [ulure  emporOf  ChaHemajpK  u  the  ciaDiUcil  booh  of  the 
BomaD  Church;  thia  ii  what  ii  calied  the  Diintyiia-HadnaMa. 
lliiini  an  iotpoEtint  itaie  in  the  1111(017  of  the  cent  nlLuiioa 
of  canOB  Un;  Ibc  colkclioo  nu  officially  tiedved 
[y^f'i  by  Che  Fnnkiih  Church,  iinpoKd  by  the  onindl  of 
.Aii-ia-ChiptUB  of  Soi,  (n4  fiom  that  lime  on  *ai 
Kcognlied  and  quoted  aa  the  tibtr  cownUK.  If  wc  nmiidcr 
that  the  Church  of  Africa,  which  hid  already  suffered  cooiiderably 
from  the  VaZkda[  Inviston,  was  at  this  period  ahnoeC  entiirty 
dolroyed  bjr  the  Anba,  while  the  fate  of  Spain  wai  bui  little 
bellcr.  it  I*  easy  to  aae  why  the  coUciiioD  of  Dionysius  became 
the  coda  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  Weateni  Church,  with  the 
ciception  of  the  Anelo-Saioo  countiiet;  though  here  too  K 
mi  known. 

Hm  other  coUecIion)  oT  canoni,  of  Italian  origin,  a>mpiled 
before  the  loth  centnry,  are  of  ImporLanoe  on  lecouilt  of  the 
docurtienti  whkh  they  have  praterved  for  ni,  but  aa  they  have 
not  eiercised  any  great  faiAiiemce  on  the  deveh^HOenl  of  canon 
tajr.  *«  ™»7  P»"  them  over. 

The  Dionyiio-Hadriana  did  not,  when  bitniduceij  into  Caul, 
Uke  the  place  of  any  other  genenDy  received  collection  of 

centralized  isund  a  printipsl  lee  which  would  hai 


n  law  a 


11  the 


political  lerriEorial 
tuDuical  centre  of  much  activity  was  the  Church  of  Arlea, 
which  exerdsed  considenble  infiucnce  over  the  surmuDding 
T^ton  in  the  sCh  and  6th  cenluiica.  The  chief  collection  known 
throughout  Gaul  before  tha  Dkinysio.Hadriana  via  the  10- 
^^^  called  collection  of  Quesnel,  named  after  Its  fint 
ySIf-    editor.'    It  ta  a  rich  colleclion,  though  badly 

atnni  and  papal  letcera,  but  nc 
■01  a  colleclioii  of  lool  U».  W 
collection.  In  view  of  the  nunu 
bdd  in  GauU  but  their  deciiioi 
ft  great  number  of  collections  ni 
cjrctllation  or  an  official  choraclei 
It  would  be  imiKHsible  to  enuxni 
■rUcb  coniributi 
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inllic  councils;  so  that  it 
:nighl  eipect  (o  find  slcI 

remained  scattered  amo 
•-  of  which  had  ever  a  wi 
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^__^__  [ion  only  the  loilowing: — Arlea  Iji*),  of  great 

Importance;  a  number  of  councils  In  ihe  district 
•C  Arle^  completed  by  the  SUIMi  Ecclaiai  aMii/aaof  St 
Caetarius;'  the  councils  of  the  province  of  Tours;  Ihe  assemblies 
of  the  episcopate  of  the  thnc  kingdoms  of  the  VltlgothI  at 
Agdc  (sot),  of  Che  Franki  at  Orleans  (511),  and  of  Ihe  Bur- 
ggndians  at  Epaone  (sr?);  several  councils  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Franlo,  chicSy  at  Orleans;  and  Snally,  the  synods  of  the 
niddte  of  the  8  th  century,  under  the  influence  of  Si  Boniface. 
tvldendy  the  impulse  towards  unity  hid  to  come  from  without: 
b  began  with  the  alliuicc  between  the  Carohngiani  and  the 
Papacy,  and  wu  accentuated  by  the  iccognition  of  Ihe  JUcr 

In  Spain  the  case,  on  Ihe  contrary,  is  tha  t  of  a  strong  cen  trolica. 
[ion  round  the  sec  of  Toledo.  Thui  we  End  Spanish  canon  law 
Ifttifr  f^*"^'^  in  a  colleetion  wliich.  though  perhaps  not 
official,  was  cimilaicd  and  received  everywhere; 
this  woi  the  Spanish  collection,  (he  Hiipana.'  The  collection 
is  well  put  logetber  and  tncludca  almosl  all  Ihe  important 

>  Published  by  QnemFl  In  )ili  edition  of  the  worits  of  Si  Lm. 
voL  ii.  (Farii,  l6;S);  reproduced  bv  the  bfnlheri  BnLlirini.  with 
leaned  diMertations.  O^ira  S.  L 

■  Malnory.  SaiM  Ciiain  A'Arli 

•  CaOuKt  wMnm  Eedamt 
duced  ia  Migoe,  PJ~  B4. 
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canonical  documenta.      In  Ihe  fint  part  ■ 

coundli,  arranged  according  10  the  regions  in  which  they  wi 
held:  Greek  couiKil),  following  a  tranalation  of  Italian  orlg 

Galilean  coundb  and  Spanish  councib.  The  latter,  ^jl, 
Which  form  the  lool  Hclion,  are  further  divided  into 
Mvetal  elasaea;  (inlly,  the  synods  held  under  the  Rom 
empire,  the  chief  being  thai  of  Ehrim  *  (c.  300):  neit  the  le: 
belonging  19  the  kingdom  of  Ihe  Suevi,  after  the  canvetaian 
Ihese  bublriata  by  SI  Martin  of  Braga:  these  arc.  Ihe  t' 
councils  of  Biaga  ($6]  and  jji).  and  a  lortof  frea  translallca 
adaptation  of  Ihe  canons  of  the  Greek  councils,  nude  by  Uan 
of  Braga;  this  is  Ihe  docoment  frequently  quoted  in  Istcr  da 
under  Ihe  name  of  Ci^tfnfa  Maitim  fapat;  thirdly,  the  < 
dslons  of  the  councils  of  the  Vtiigothic  Church,  after  its  cc 
veniOB  to  Catholicism.  Nearly  all  these  councils  were  held 
Toledo,  begmning  with  Ihe  great  council  of  {So.  The  ser 
cODlinued  up  10644  and  was  only  Interrupted  by  theMussuln 
inntion.  Finally,  the  leccnd  part  of  the  Hiiftna  contaj 
the  pepd  decrrtali,  as  in  the  ci^ection  of  Dionyshn. 

From  the  middle  of  the  oth  cenlury  this  coilection  wai 
become  even  more  celebrated;  for.  as  we  know,  it  served 
the  baais  for  the  famous  csllcclion  ei  the  False  Dccretils. 

The  Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  remained  si 
longer  outside  the  ccnlnhang  movemenl.  Their  coniributi 
towards  the  later  system  ol  canon  law  consisted  in      ona 


Irish  collection,  the  other  source 

s  of  local  law  not 

having  been  known  la  Ihe  pred 

KEison  of  (jntian 

nor  ID  Gralian  hlmKlf. 

The  Penilenlials  ■  are  collectioi 

IS  intended  for  the 

nce>  10  be  imposed  f 

sins,  according  to  the  discipline  in 

force  in  Ihe  Angto- 

Saimi  cotmliies.    They  .re  all 

of  Anglo^ion  or 

Irish  origin,  and  althovgh  certain 

of  them  were  com- 

Ihe  inilurnce  of  the  Island  mit- 
sionariea,  it  seems  quite  cartain  that  a  Bomui  Penitential  ha> 
never  existed.'  They  are,  however,  of  difficult  and  uncertain 
ascription,  ^ncc  Ihe  collections  have  been  largely  amended  and 
remodelled  as  practice  required.  Among  the  most  importsnt 
ve  may  mention  lltose  bearing  the  namei  of  Vinnianus  (d.  jBo), 
Gildo!  [A.  lii),  Theodore  o(  Cantetbury  (d.  690),  the  Venerable 
Bade  (d.  jjs)  and  Egbert  of  York  (731-767);  the  Penilentiali 
which  are  ascribed  10  St  Coluralunui.  the  founder  of  LuieuU 
and  Bobbio  (d.  6isl,  and  Cumtan  (Cumine  AilUu,  abbot  of 
lona);  In  the  Fiankiih  kingdotn  ihe  nwu  bileitsing  work 
is  the  Penitential  of  Kalilgar,  bidup  of  Cambtai '  fioDi  817  lo 
Sjr.  As  penances  had  for  a  long  lime  been  lightened,  and  Ihe 
books  used  by  confessors  bqan  lo  consist  mote  and  more  of 
instructions  in  the  style  oY  the  later  moral  theology  (and  this 
is  aheady  the  cose  of  the  books  of  Holitgar        '  "'    ' 


us),  the  c 


ical  colled 


agreali 


nber  of  the  penilenriol  canono. 
The  Irish  coQecUon.'  though  it  introduced  r 
kKumtnu  into  the  law  of  the  Western  Church, 
anonisti  (he  eiamfJe  of  quoting  passages  from  the  ^^ 
kriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  Faihera,    This  col-  ^^^^, 
ection  seems  Is  dale  (ram  Ihe  Sth  cenlury;  besides 
he  usual  sources,  the  author  has  included  several  documenti 
if  local  origin,  begging  with  the   pretended  synod  of   St 


•  L.  Duel 


"  Le  Condle  d* 


■'  in  the  J 


\.  Dli  1 


bHihif  iW  iU  Bmiiiuiplm  da  ki 

■This  Is  proved,  in  spite  of  It 

schleben  and  Schmiit,  ^  M.  Pau 

trntieli."  in  the  Ane  ^ticnn  a 

'  In  ^li^ne,  P.L.  ros, 
•  Edited  by  WasBcnc) 


Mir.H.}.Sclimi»,  Dii  Bmh. 

»  vols..  Maim,  lESj,  1848). 
nlraiy  oniniemi  o(  Wsiser. 

vib.,  1901,  pp.  59-70  and  IJI.1  J7. 
Tc'iewi,  18^4).    SeeMMP.Foonikr. 
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In  the  itry  middle  of  (he  ^  ccntun'  t  nudi  cnlirgH  edition 
of  ilu  Uiipata  began  to  be  circulated  in  Fnnct.    To  thi$  rich 

^^^  the  uinlly  bitbop  ol  SeviUe,  added  •  (ood  number 
of  ftpocryphol  documeata  already  existinx,  as  well  at 
a  teries  o(  Ictten  ascribed  to  the  popes  of  the  eflrlinl  centuriet, 
(nm  Climent  lo  Silvnwr  and  Dimuua  inclusive,  thus  Bllios 
up  the  gap  before  the  decretal  of  Siricius,  which  is  Ihr  fint 
leauineonein  the  collection.  Theother  papal  letters  only  luely 
show  ligns  of  illenlion  or  faliificalion,  and  the  tcil  ol  the 
councils  IS  entirely  respected,^  From  the  same  source  and  At 
the  same  dale  came  two  other  Forged  documents — firstly,  a 
(oUection  of  Capitularies,  in  three  books,  asccibed  to  %  certain 
Benedict  (Benedictus  Lcvila),'  a  deacon  ol  the  church  oF  Mainz; 
this  collection,  In  which  authentic  documenU  find  very  little 
place,  stands  with  regard  lo  civil  Icgisbition  eiaelly  ia  the 
position  of  the  False  Dettetals  with  regard  lo  canon  law.  The 
other  document,  of  more  limited  scope,  is  a  group  ol  Cafilula 
given  under  the  name  ol  Angilrani,  bishop  of  Meta.  ll  is  now- 
adays admitted  by  all  thai  these  three  collection!  come  from  the 
same  idurci.  For  a  study  of  (he  histoticti  questions  coRnecud 
with  the  lamous  False  Decretals,  tee  the  article  Dlcbetals 
(Falsl),  here  we  have  only  to  conKder  them  with  leference 
to  the  place  they  occupy  In  the  [atinatien  of  eccletiaiticil  law. 
In  spite  ol  some  hesitation,  with  regard  rather  to  the  official 
character  than  to  the  hbtoiical  authenticity  of  the  letters  attri- 
buted to  the  popes  of  the  eariiec  centuiie*,  the  False  Deereuts 
were  accepted  with  tmSdence,  together  with  the  authentic 
tests  which  served  as  a  passport  for  them.  All  later  cDlleclioni 
availed  themselves  indiscriminstety  ol  the  rontenti  of  this  vatl 
coUectkin,  whether  authentic  or  forged,  wilhout  the  least 
tutpidon,  Tbe  False  Decretals  did  not  greatly  modify  oat  comipt 
the  Canon  Law,  hut  (hey  contributed  much  to  acaleta(e  ita 
progress  towards  unity.  For  they  were  the  last  of  the  chrono- 
logical collections,  i.e.  thou  which  give  the  leits  in  the  order 
ia  which  they  appeared.  From  this  time  on,  canonSsU  began 
%f^  to  exerdae  4heir  individual  judgment  in  arrangiiig 
mMib  their  selections  according  to  some  tystemalic  oidei, 
*T*^  grouping  their  materials  under  divisions  more  or  less 
^"*  lupPX-  according  to  the  object  they  had  in  view. 

This  was  the  beginm'ng  of  a  oodiGcslioa  oi  a  conunon  canon  law, 
in  which  the  sources  drawn  upon  lose,  u  it  were,  their  tocal 
re  noticeshle  by  the  [act  that. 


merely  to 


some  conltoveny  on  the  subject,  just  as  Gratian  was  to  do  more 

fully  later  on. 

During  this  period,  which  estendcd  from  the  end  of  the  9th 
century  to  the  middle  of  (he  nth,  we  can  enuBerate  ahoul  forty 
systematic  cdlectiona,  of  varying  value  and  cucutatiod,  which 
all  played  a  greater  or  lesser  part  in  preparing  the  juridical 
renaissance  of  Ihe  iith  century,  and  moat  of  which  were 
utilised  by  Gratian,  We  need  mention  only  the  chief  of  ihem 
— tha  CtUtciia  Amdmt  itdicala.  by  an  unlmowti  author  of  the 
(^— (,,        end  ol  the  9th  century;  the  Liiri  dw  4t  lyuMihu 

by  Xcgino,  abbot  of  PrUra,  and  deditatcd  to  Hatto  of  Mains, 
relatively  a  vtry  original  treatise;  the  csurtnous  compilalion 
a^^^g4,  in  twenty  books  r>l  Burchard,  biahop  of  Worms  (in  1- 
]r>>),  the  Dnrelum  or  Coiiictanam^  very  widely 
•piead  and  known  under  the  name  of  BriKariliiM,  of  which  the 
I9lh  book,  dealing  wiih  the  process  of  confession,  [1  specially 
DOtewonby.  Towards  the  end  of  the  1 1  tb  century,  uuler  the 
'  Th*  cotlectioa  of  th*  FalK  DKietals  hss  been  published  with 
a  loni  critical  intiwliictiiin  by  P.  Hinichiui,  DurtUUi  Pmiio. 
iiulsriiiau  d  apili^  ,4afilniMHi  (Leipiig,  iMj),  For  the  nit  of 
the  bibliognphy,  H  DacasiALi  (FalsiJ. 

■  The  latest  edition  is  in  Pens,  J/ammwtt  Gniaiuar,  voL  iL 

■  Edited  by  WiBwrsrhleben  (Leiptig,  lAfo);  reproduced  by  Migv*. 

■  Edited  seven]  tina;'ia  Migic.  fX.  Ifo- 


inBuence  of  Hlldebnnd.  ibe  Rfbmiog  swnment  makes  Ittelf 

felt  in  several  collections  of  canons,  intended  to  support  the 
rights  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  Church  a^inst  the  pretensions 
of  the  emperor.  To  this  group  behing  an  anonymoua  coUec- 
[ion,  described  by  U.  P.  Foumier  as  the  first  manual  of  the 
Refotrai'  the  ooUection  of  Ansdm,  bishop  o(  Lucca,*  in  i^ 
books    (loSo-rogfi);   (hat  of    Cardinal   Deusdedit,' 

books,  dedicated  to  Pope  Victor  III.  (1086-10S7);  *7™^ 
and  lastly  thatol  Boniio,*  bishop  of  Suiri,  in  loboolii 

1089).  In  (he  nth  century,  the  canooial  works  of  Ivo  ot 
Chanres'  ate  lA  great  unportaBce.  Hit  fmonwui  cmnpilBd 
roijj  or  1096,  is  a  handy  and  well-ananged  ,^^ 
Lion  in  8  books;  as  to  the  Dttrilum,  a  weighty  r!^,^ 
ilation  in  i;  books,  there  seems  luSicieat  proof 
that  it  is  a  collection  ol  materia]  made  by  Ivo  in  view  of  his 
PanenKia.  To  Ihe  nth  cenlury  belong  tbe  collection  in  the 
MS,  of  Saiagossa  {Catnaaupiilana)  lo  which  aKenlion  was 
drawn  by  Antonio  Agustin;  that  of  Cacilinal  Gregory,  called 
by  him  the  PalyarfKi.  in  t  books  (about  1115);  and  finally 
tbe  LliB-  it  MiirTHsrdia  (J  jtaiiiia  of  Algcnis,"  tcbolaslicut 
al  Litgc,  in  j  books,  cotspiled  at  latest  in  iiij. 

But  all  these  works  were  to  be  superseded  by  (lie  Dttnttm 

1.  TIh  Dttrttum  ol  Gnliax  and  tin  Carptu  Jurii  Caimki.— 
The  woik  ol  Cntian,  (hough  prepared  and  made  possible  by 
those  el  hil  predeceston,  greatly  surpasses  Ihem  in 

tbe  woHc  nhjch  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  nt  rtr  mih 
lormatioa  of  canon  law;  it  soon  became  (he  sole 
manual,  both  for  teaching  and  lor  practice,  and  even  after  the 
publication  of  the  Decretals  was  tbe  chief  authority  in  the 
utiiversitiet.  Tbe  work  it  not  wi(hout  iu  fauKs;  Cntian  is 
lacking  in  historical  and  crjtial  faculty;  his  theories  arc  often 
hetitatiog,  bu(  on  the  whole,  his  treatise  is  as  complete  and  at 
perfect  as  It  could  be;  so  much  so  that  m  other  work  of  tha 
same  kind  has  been  compiled;  just  as  there  has  never  beea 
made  another  Book  of  tbe  Sentences.  These  two  workt,  whicb 
were  almost  conlcmporary  (Gratian  is  only  about  two  years 
earlier),^^  were  destined  to  have  the  same  fate;  they  were  tbe 
manuals,  one  for  theology,  tbe  other  for  canon  law.  in  use  in 
all  (he  univtrsides,  taugh(,  glased  and  comniented  on  tv  the 
most  illustrious  masters.  From  this  period  dales  the  mott 
marked  and  definitive  separation  between  theology  and  ecclesi- 


Of  Grat 


11  we  know  practically  no(hmg.  He  was  a  CanuMu- 
k  of  (he  convent  of  St  Felii  at  Bologoa,  where  he 
n  law.  and  published,  pnbabiy  in  1143,  his  treatise 


called  at 

known  under  tbe  name  of  the  Dtcribim.  Nowadays,  and  for 
some  time  past,  Ibe  only  part  of  tbe  Dtaettm  considered  ia 
the  ccdleciion  of  teiti;  but  il  It  actually  a  treatise,  in  which 
tbe  author  endeavotin  10  piece  together  a  coherent  juridica) 


he  inserts  bodily  in  the 
wheretbeydoaotBgrec,  he 

'really  original  part  of  his 


sbed  by  the  0 
divides  them 


opposite     ([|^^^ 

incue  utem;  but  the 
ire  the  Dkia  GrtHaxi,  inserted 
stm  tead.     Gnlian  drew  hia 
materials  fiom  the  existing  coUectiont,  and  especially  Irom  tin 
>  P.  Fournier,  "  Le  Pr>em«  Mtni>l  canonique  de  la  r^otme  du 
XI*  Meic."  in  itUamiiM  it  rBiiu/ra*fiiiu  ii  ttimt,  Hv.  (i«M). 
■  UnpvUisbed. 

'EdrttdbyMgr.KoMartinKci(Venia,t»6«),    Onthiscsllecrioo 
•ee  Wolf  von  Clinvcll,  Bit  KitemiuammliBit  drr  Kiriiaah  Dtat- 
Mil  (Padcrbom,  1905), 
•  Unpablished. 

•Several  riesei  edited;  in  Miinc,  PJ,  i6r.    See  P.  Fomier, 
"  Le>  Cdlifrkins  canoniquss  attributes  1  Yves  de  Chartres,"  BiWo- 

'  Printed  in  Martene,  Nh.  TIumik 
"Seep.  -        ■         -^        - 
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■fcketol  thcB; 

laiva,«iid  he  mufr  u  cxteuive  uie  of  tht  vorki  of  the  Fathers 
mod  the  ccdcsiMtiixl  iniEcn;  he  luntaec  mide  luc  al  the  cuuni 
of  the  ncBBt  coudb,  uid  the  RceatJv  pubLuhed  decrel&U. 
up  to  v^  hsdudiiif  the  Lcteiu  couduI  o[  iijg-    Hu  immeiue 

tRkting  of  the  lonrca  of  auMO  liw  uid  o(  nxlm- 
■Btiol  penca*  and  office^  is  divided  scCAniiDg  to  [he  method 


in 

<tbc  Hvenl  quatliui)  lued  by  the  cue 

),  under  «cb  of  ■h.ch 

■  maied  the  varioui  oauma  (cumni 

dcciei«li.  &c.|  bannf 

ihe  queition.    But  cows  miii.  fuuKu  j.  bended  rnciXiu 

it 

PmiltMia,  -»  divided  like  the  nuui 

pan  inta  Mven  du- 

Hme 

(inu,  cootiiniiig  euh  levenl  uw 

mei     The  Ihiid  p»rt, 

•h. 

Uw  be*riiii  DB  choreh  ritiul  and 

Ihe  >ciu»nU-    The 

,.      foUowing  i>  the  method  of  d 

^     the  Gnt  pan  indioia  the  in 

lial  witU  «  number 

of  the  lamx,  and  the  luunbe 

of  the  ^ulxclu.  r.(. 

Propter  eccleiiaiticu,  diit.  iviii. 

rci.  d.  »ii..     The 

iDd  put  il  dted  by  the  awn,  aitaa 

ion  v«y  diflgcull  to 
a  really  oScisI  code. 
iDwhichevery  tell  ha&  the  force  of  iiUv.  ll  hat  never 
jBiud  ax  such,  and  the  pretended  endoiKnienl  of  it 
by  Pope  Engeniu*  lU.  ia  entirely  apocryphal.  Mereeva,  it 
couU  DM  have  btCBCne  an  official  code :  it  would  bt  inpouiblc 
to  tnnifbrtn  jotv  id  many  lawt  either  the  diacoidaJil  tekl» 
which  Cntiui  endnvoutcd  to  recmicile  or  hii  own  Duu.  a 
treatise  on  tmnoa  liw  ii  ttot  a  code.  Further,  (bcrt  wu  u  fit 
eo  idq  of  deoiuKliag  an  official  canpiieltoq.  The  B^crrtitm 
hav  thut  rmaiiicd  a  work  of  private  aathoriiy,  and  the  teatt 
enbiidicd  in  it  have  only  that  kgiJ  value  which  they  pouew 
in   themeke*.    On   the  other  hand,   the   Dttmum  actually 

it  hat  beoi  the  text  on  which  hai  been  [ounded  the  initiMclioo 

cununented  on  by  (he  nwU  UluaUioua  canoniiu;  il  hai  become, 
without  being  a  body  si  laws,  the  bm  part  ol  the  Ctrfut  jurii 
aanid,  and  as  such  il  baa  been  cited,  conecled  and  edited 
by  the  pops.  It  has  Ihui,  by  uiage.  oblaincd  an  aulhanty 
perfectly  recocniied  and  accepted  by  the  Church.' 

CBIiaa'>CBUecl»i],fotthevery  reason  thai  it  had  tor  ill  aim 
the  cteatloD  of  a  tyiiematic 


Hen 


cforlh  a  ! 


I   began   lo  appear;  ihe  colieci 


nt  diSen 


L  the 


•epwited  Iroin  the  CDmnientaiies  in  which  the  canoniils  con- 
tinnod  the  formatioa  and  inlerpretation  of  the  law.  Thus  the 
way  was  piepartd  lor  o&cial  collections.  The  discipln  ol 
Gialian.  in  fkaaing  or  commenting  on  the  DisrelHm,  turned  Lo 
Ihe  papal  decretals,  as  they  appeared,  for  uformalion  and  the 


embodied  in  the  coUectioo  ol  Gregory  tX.  But  we  r 
forget  Ihat  these  compilalioits  were  intended  by  then 
to  complele  Ibe  DariluM  at  Ciatiani   in  them  were 


Then 


foite.    The  first 


if  the  iilh  and  al  the  beginning  of  Ihe  ijth  centuty.     leasing 
wet  Ihe  fint  Aidilami  to  the  Dimlitm  and  Ihe 
ifptndtx  (nuifu  LaUnnmiis  (council  of  1179),  wo   ^UJSjIJ' 
'ill  speak  only  of  the  Qnti^ia  itmf^ahana}  which    3c~^ 

«  works  ol  Raymond  ol  Penna- 

most  important  it  the  work  of  Bernard, 
1  and  alterwanls  bishop  ol  Pavia,  natnely.  the  Bitwuri»m 
(ualniM.  (ompilcd  about  ii«o;  il  included  the  decreula 
Jeiander  III.  to  Clement  Ul.,  togelbcr  wilfa  «,«•« 
"  Dsehil  chapters  "  omitted  by  Gntkn.  The  ■fM'ih 
ini  feaiuie  ol  the  book  ii  ihe  amngemeni  """*■. 
teieub  or  sections  ol  decretals  in  five  book*,  '"'' 
I  inu  titles' (nidJi)  logically  arranged.  The  five  boaks 
i|  (i)  ccdesiaslial  persons  and  dignilarics  or  judgea; 
ei  (3)  rights,  duties  and  property  of  the  clergy,  1. 


lenefiecs.  di 
rhich  il  ih( 


>of  hi 


m  he  had  caused 
jtol 


3enevenlo.  his  object  being  to  supersede  the  c 
atioo.  which  were  incomplete  and  to  a  certain  ealeni       .. 
purious.     Tbis  was  the  Coni^i^i*  uriu.  lor  soon       fj^fs- 
iltcr.  Joinnn  Calensis  (John  of  U'lleil  collected  the 
lecnrlai*  published  between  the  coUecIion  ol  Bernard  ol  Pavia 
ind  ihe  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.,  and  thi^,  though  ol  lawr 
late,  beane  known  aa  the  Cimfiii  ~ 


lained 


the  decretals  of  the  last  sia  yean  o 

Litiportant  decrees  ol  the  Laician  couocil  of  uis.  hohma" 
Finally,  in  iiib,  Honoeins  HI.  made  an  oaciii  pit-  ^^ 
sentatian  10  Bologna-ot  his  own  decretals,  this  iormmg  the  CtfiH- 

The  mult  ol  all  these  supplements  lo  Gratian^s  work,  apart 


ol  a 


ol  n 


onsidenble  as  ihe  AirefHJw  ilsell.  itom  which  ibey  Xrol^Ht 
ended  lo  ^iit  eS  and  iDtio  an  indepcndenl  whole,  u. 
mbodtiing  u  ihey  did  the  latest  tuie  ol  the  Uw. 
'mm  iijO  Creggry  IX.  wished  to  reoiedy  this  conditbn  ol 
Sairs.  and  gave  U>  his  penilentionaiy,  Ihe  Dominican  Raymond 
il  Pennalone,  the  task  of  condensing  the  five  compilations  m  use 

he  pope  lo  Bulogna  with  the  bull  Aex  pdi^cHi,  declaring  it  to' be 
ifflcial.     Raymond  ad^li  Bernard  oi  Pavia 's  division  into  five 


ironological  order,  cutting  01 

HJlber  and  the  less  germane  parts  oi  those  whit 


tly  repeat  11 


Gregory  IX.    Tlis  fin 


nond  does  not  attempt  any  origi 
iy  included  in  the  ^ia^w  iimfilaim 
lali  nf  Innocent  111.  and  106  chaplen 


i  cited  at  follows;  Ihe  opening  words  ol  the  chapier  are  given, 
II  else  iu  order  or  number,  then  Ihc  title  to  which  it  bclongt; 
:ailiti  scholars  added  X  (eilni);  nowadays,  this  indication  is 
imii  ted.  and  the  oiilei  or  number  ol  the  liile  in  the  book  is  given 


1  iherv,  E.  Friedberg  Tij^  ■ 


tl  Crrgory  IX.  lor  rhe  tens  in- 
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'Diaugh  GrEgory  IX.  wuhed  ui  upencdi  the  a 
iad  no  idea  o(  uipcncding  the  Daraum  of  CnL 
f,,^         oidilyiDC  ihc  whote  oi  thf  canon  li« 

Ui  i»«x'  eiclniasiial  l»",  it  only  marked  a  tei 


tniary  coirtciioni  on  privite  imhoTi 
it  Gregory  IX,  bad  forbiddenL  on  iJ 


il  tpplK 


tion.     Heme  ii 
:  Burkcd.  bciwe 


n  legiiUliDn  and  jurispmdence. 
Thiichangewti  not  produced  tuddtnly.ihe  old  ncihadbclajii 
tincadhcred  W.  In  ms  Innocent  IV.  lenl  10  the  univeniiieia 
tallection  of  t5  decntilj.  with  ihe  ordet  tlut  they  ihould 
be  Insrned  under  iheir  proper  thin  in  the  toUectioo  ol 
CicfDiy  IX.*  In  I1S3  he  Mnt  a  Nnher  liii  of  the  6m  word* 
{^«i^)  of  the  complement aiy  constituiloni  and  dtenuli; 


ically    - 


lieni  la  publijh  a  new  otfi 
inivtisity  ol  Bologna,  Bi 
lilt,  had  this  prepaicd  1 


tioiH.     tl  »■>,  bo*rvet. 

ollection.  AllbciniU 
X  VIII,.  UmMit  an  ti 
comnultR  oF  canonls 
:  nj  an  addition  to  t) 


™,,,        1 1J4,  and  notably  Ihc  decreet  of  the  I 
Smm^"    councili  of  Lyoni,  and  b  amni^  in  b 

u  above  dncribed^  the  [an  title,  ifi  rrj 
Uini  no  [eu  than  efghly-eighl  legal  auomj,  n> 
from  Roman  la*.    The  Liitr  Staus  it  c 
Gregory  tX.,  only  with  the  addition  of; 


li  prepared  under  the  tare  oi  CI 


I  by  him 


alh  ot 


le  ihc  decretib  of' 

1  collection,  the 

inMarch'1314; 


the  publicalion 


■MM."  took  place  almost  immediately  aftt 
and  despatch  oi  the  collection  to  iJi 
postponed  till  tji?.  under  John  XXII.  Il  ir 
tutionsafa(inenlV.,andBbaveaI1,thedecreeaoi  tnecouncUoI 
Vieone  of  ijii,  and  ii  divided,  like  preceding  eirilectioni,  into 
book)  and  lilln;  it  b  cited  in  [he  awt  way,  with  ihe  additional 
indicaiion  CicfH.fen/tHo). 

I  Ihii  point  the  offidat  ctdleetions  atop,    lilt  Iwo  bit, 
'a  place  Id  Ihc  editjom  of  the  Cirpiii. 


which  have  k 


ofpnvi 


aulbeni 


Jentfy  the  1 


U  the 


by  the  Holy  See  hid  been  forgotten.  The  Etircni. 
It.  tsl'O  cliidient,  pybliiaj)  ol  John  XXH.  number  », 

and  are  daaiified  under  fourteen  litlei.  The  EMra- 
■"•oiBKtu  cnrnmana  {i.(.  coming  fn>n  tevenU  popes) 

number  ?].  Intn  Bonilace  VJll.  to  SiitualV.  (14S4), 
daiiiSad  la  bobki  and  titles.    ThcM  two  coUecUom 


were  included  ii 

the  edltk«  Of  Jtan  Chappniain  isoo^tbtr 

pawd  into  the  1 

uuwnui.     AssLch.and  wiihoui  lecrivingany 

authonly,  they  have  been  conrcied  and  re- 

Thus* 


t  closed.  Bi  the  I 


lurttier  indicaiioo  oi  the  caikclioo  lo 
a.  Ja.  XXII .  or  uur<tmiM-{ii«ci). 
:inoBHiiiMy,iMCifpuijiihitta»nici; 
idaya.  is  only  a 


bibliographical  leim.     Though  ikc 

century,  for  eiample,  at  the  council  ot  Baxi  tne  ^1^' 
eipression  lor^iu  >iirii,  obviouiJy  suggcstod  by  the  -rnr"" 
Curpn  Juiii  titilit.  not  evm  the  official  ediiioo  of 
Gregory  XIII.  ha)  ai  111  dile  the  worda  Ctrfui  jtiia  animia. 
and  oedo  not  meet  wiih  this  title  till  Ihc  Lyons  edition  ol  iCIii. 
The  hiiiaiy  ol  the  canonical  colleciioni  lormtng  ihe  Cerfai 
Jarii  Kovld  not  be  complete  without  an  account  ol  Ihe  laboura 
of  which  ihey  were  the  objeci.     We  know  that  the  ^^ 

univenities  of  the  middle  ages  contained  a  Faculty  1.7^"!^ 
ol  Decttn.  with  or  without  a  Faculty  of  Lawi.  it    tar. 
^creiontm,  the 


M  JMI». 


Then 


«ily  b 


ling  of  the  » 


nirkt  eiptanatory  of  wordi  in  ilie  n 


The  ihon 


le  the  glo&s  which,  formed  thus 


later  in  Ihe  v 
edilion  of  ijE. 


cd  in  Ihe  i 


tolth 


It  ioii 


.  ipeciilly  in  Ihe  o9idal  Roman 
thuaacquited  by  usa^  a  kindof  tenti-officiil 
The  chief  oi  the  fiosuMa  of  Ihe  Dcathim  <A 
Cratian  were  Paucapalea,  the  first  diiciple  of  ihe  duster,  Rufinui 
(1  i6o-ii;o),  John  of  Faenia  (about  ii;ol.  Joannes  Tentonicus 
(about  12101,  whoae  glossary,  revised  and  compleled  by  Bar- 

itcnli.  For  the  decretals  wc  may  mcnlion  Vincent  Ihe  Spanianl 
and  Bemiidof  Boiona  IBenardus  Parmeuis,  d.  iibj).  auihet  of 
the  Ghta  ariiniuio.  That  on  the  Liter  fixliu  is  due  10  ihe 
lamous  Joannes  Andreae  (c.  1340);  and  Ihe  one  which  he  began 
lor  the  Clemc  mines  was  finished  later  by  Cardinal  Zabaiella 
(d.  m;).    ThecommentarieinolsaeHiRlyCDoceRied  with  Ihe 

pntrat  treatises.  The  finloi  these  worksait  of  capital 

law.  Such  nre  the  ^unnuol  the  first  disciples  of  il2!T 
Giatian;  Piucapalea  (iijo).'  Rolando  BandineUi* 
(ifterwaids  Alriander  llt.,c.  iijo).  Ruhnus>(c.  ii6]).£liemK 
of  Toumai*  (Stephanus  Tomacensit,  c.  iiSSl,  John  oi  F«nai 
[f.  tt)o),  Sicaid,  bishop  ol  Ciemona  (c.  tiKo),  and  i*ove  all 
Huguccio  ((.  I  lie).  For  the  Decreuls  we  should  mention: 
Bernard  o(Pavia»  ((,  110s).  Sinibaldo  Fieschi  (Innocent  IV., 
c.  mo),  Henry  of  Sum  (d,  1171),  commonly  died  (eardinalii) 
Hotliinsis.  whose  5HiiiMa  Heslietuii  or  5Hii<na  nana  ij  a  woili 
of  the  very  highest  oider;  Wilhchnos  Duranils  or  DuiaodBS. 
Joannes  AJidteoe.  Nicolas  de  Tudeschis  (abbot  lUuliu),  Ac 
The  ijih  century  produced  lew  original  iieatiiet;  but  tiici 
the  council  oi  Trent  the  Carpuijarii  was  again  commeated  on 
by  distinguished  tanoniils.  i.(.  the  Jesuit  Paul  Uymann  (is;s- 
i6j;),  Uie  Portuguese  Agosiinho  Barbosa  (ii9o-i64g),  Manuel 
Gonialei  Ttllet  (d.  1640)  and  Pioqien)  FagunI  (isgS-lOB?), 
who,  although  blind,  was  secretary  to  the  Congtegalion  of  the 
CounciL  But  at  time  goes  on,  the  works  gradually  lose  the 
character  oi  commtnlaries  on  the  (eit,  and  develop  Into  ex- 
positions ol  Ihe  law  u  ■  whole. 

■  Edited  by  Schulte.  SieSiiiiiiu  iti  FaunpaJa  (Gietvn.  tSgo). 

•Edited  by  Thaner.  Die  .Suniiu  Map""  Rptondi  (Inn-"—- ^ 
iSji);  UiifrbyCiei).PirSj«r»Mi.«D(aj«(j(Freibui    '     " 

'  Ediied  by  H.  Singer.  ilV"  ■'""'""'  "" 


(Oie-ci 


iSsii^ii 


lite,   Dir  Summi  dii   Supkaaai   rsnucnuii 

ima  of  hi*  own  colleciioii,  ed    E,  Lascnre*. 

rat'i.  /-dtonji.  S.M<Hi  Dicrralmm  I.Main^  iSOo).    The  com- 
■niaric;  of  lonoceu.  IV.  and  Henry  of  Sum  have  been  ImueBlly 
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Wa  aa  iwlliiil  hen  odjr  the  cidcf  «ditkai  at  lb  Carfmi. 
ThBci)iuKil<rf  Trail,  aiwekiuniriafdand  that  the  oSdal  bodb 
ol  the  Ramu  Church--tuial  booki,  lilBrgial  booki, 


rk  under  Oregory 


It  Ij«]  by  PhB  tV.,  cndrd  in  wo 
1^,7,^  Xni.,^iidlhe>afickiaUIWB,aniUi      „ 

oditioD  (I'TotL,  Ldpag,  1S39)  nmoniB  valuable,  but 
hu  bccD  Bmlly  nupaurd  L^  thit  of'  E-  FndbcrB  (Ldpng^ 
w|.H^     iBt^-iSSi)-     Many  ediCioni  contsln  alw  the  ImlUa- 

H^        ISS?)  by  Giovarmi  Paolo  Lanrelotti,  a  profenoi  ol 

BokEna,  on  the  nodd  of  the  Imlituia  ol  JiBtinna. 

The    work     hai     mcrita,     but     hai     never     been     officially 


Though  the 

addilions^  the  source  of  the  lawi  waa  not  dried  up;  dcdiioni 
of  anmdband  jx^ica  continoed  to  appear;  but  there  was  do 
Bttcmpt  made  lo  ndlcct  thorn.  Caiuiuati  obtained  the  recent 
tcita  ai  they  amid.  Monovar,  it  wa>  an  epoch  of  tnable;  the 
great  Schism  of  the  West,  the  pi^ound  dJviuoiii  which  werv 
its  leaoll,  the  abuos  which  wen  to  issue  b  the  ReloIRia- 

ol  the  ecclesiastical  laws.     Thus  «c  an  bnughl  to  the  third 


3.  Aflv  lit  CeamtU  ■/  IrMf.— The  numemia  isipocUnt 
ikcieea  eade  by  the  condl  of  Tient.  in  the  second  part  irf  its 
sessions,  called  ds  rt/ormaiitiu,  an  the  starting-pcnnt  of  the 

I  latest  stage.  >u»Hiriaauai  it  is  Ihb  which  is 

ha  Komen  ChuIdL     IthaainnowayandetmiDed 
la  ef  the  Ctrfia  jura;  bat  it  has  coBtd*led  the 


The  law  dufais  this  period,  a 


■hatncted  (ram  tba  letu  and 
■ins  nmaifca.  The  laws  are 
fuwrat  terns,  and  the  decisions  in 
s  wlegated  to  the  sphere  of  julis- 
ittlmiiL  pniucBce:  aim  the  cuiausta  have  d^mtdy  lest  the 
innction  which  fell  to  ihca  in  the  nth  and  ijlh 
cenlniies:  they  neeiva  the  lav  an  aulhorily  and  no  W«et  have 
(o  dedace  it  bom  the  texts.  'Die  IqpsUtive  pown  is  powerfully 
centralized  in  the  hands  of  the  pope;  siocc  the  Rfoming  decrees 
ef  the  council  ol  Trent  it  is  the  pontihcal  constitutiooa  alone 
which  have  made  the  common  law;  the  ecumenical  council, 
doabllesi,  has  not  lost  Its  power,  but  none  wen  held  unlD  that 
of  the  Vatican  (1S70),  arid  this  latter  was  unable  to  occupy 
iiidf  with  inatten  of  discipline.  Hence  the  lepantion,  io- 
cnasmgly  marked,  between  the  common  taw  and  the  local 
bws,  which  cannot  derogate  from  the  common  law  eicept 
by  coDceitioa  o(  the  Holy  See,  or  by  right  of  a  lawfully 
■ulhorized  custom.  lUs  centraliaden,  in  its  turn,  has  greatly 
increaiBd  Iho  tendency  lovaids  unitr  and  unilonnity,  which 
have  nached  In  the  present  practice  of  the  Roman  Church 
a  dcgne  never  known  before,  and  considered  by  tome  to  be 


crthebws 


'  OB  the  contrary,  the  a 
codstilations,  and  of 
Koman  OmgregAtior 


'er,  the  attempts  it 


dialllind  that 

un  of  the  Ctrtia  jwii; 
na  number  d  pooti&cal 
ea  emaaallng  fram  the 
greatly  aggravated  the 


iiicalian  have  entirely 
the  texts,  the  canon  law  ol  tiKlay  is  In  a  very 
that  ol  EngUsh  law,  which  gave  rise  to  J.  S. 
U  agca  of  English  history  have  ^ven  one 
hi!  coimnlHion  and  tfiF  nilei  which  il  followed 
•rlMm,  will  be  found  in  Laurin,  Inlreiuaiii  in 
I,  p.  6].  oc  in  the  Prelegoniena  to  Friedbeij-s 


H  Qf  the  earth  may  t 
t  BuHacD."'  Nothing  has  been 
this  has  been  implicitly  demanded 
this  mult  insoluble  controversies 
Ih  in  the  Itndy  and  practice  ol  Ihe 
lawi  and,GnBily,  iihubomneimpOiaibkfarnxBlpooidetahavB 
a  hrU  Jiand  knowledge  of  the  actual  hiwi. 

For  this  third  period,  thn  most  important  and  moat  consider- 
able of  the  cancnical  leita  a  the  body  ol  disciplinary  decreee 
ol  the  cooDcilof  Trent(l545-ijfij}.     Inconsequence    otrtm 
ol  the  prohibitiDn  issued  by  Piui  IV,,  they  have  not    •fu* 
been  publi^ed  sepanlsly  from  tfae  dotmatic  Icils   JJ""**' 
andetheracu,andhavenotbeaiglOHed;<buttheir 
official  intupretation  has  been  reserved  by  the  popea  to  the 
"  CoogregatiaE  of  Che  anUnal  interpnten  ol  the  Council  ol 
Trent,"  whoie  definani  lonn  a  vui  collection  of  juriiiirudenca. 
Neit  in  importajxe  come  the  poniificsl  coniliiuiiona,  irhicb 
an  effected  together  in  the  Builaritim^  but  this  is    ,^u,fMird 
a  collection  of  private  authority,  if  we  ecc^  the    smm^^- 
BxHariuK  ol  Benedict  XIV.,  officially  publiahed  by   ^u. 
him  in  1747;  further,  the  Btiiiarium  a  a  compilation 
arranged  in  chrcnole^cal  order,  and  ita  dinMnaiDDS  make  it 
rather  unwiddy.     In  the  third  place  ccKoe  the  decreee  ol  the 
Roman  Congr^alioDa,  mhich  have  the  force  of  lav.    Several 
of  thcee  organs  ol  the  papal  authority  have  published       _ 
officiai  collections,   in  which  man  place  is  devoted      mfmt" 
to  jurisprudcDce  than  to  laws;  several  oLhen  have      r^ta 
only  private  compilations,  or  even  none  at  all,  among 
othen  the  most  important,  viz.  the  Holy  Oftice  (see  CuJUA 
RoiuMS).     The  resulting  confusion  and  uncertainty  may  be 

Theaednwbaduwi 

kneWB  under  the  name  of  Libi 
vaa  of  private  origin,  and  bar 
Hathieu,  the  Lyons  jurist  (15 


(ram  Siitus  IV.  (i 
•rith  the  addition 

of  the  decretals.     This  coUeclii 


h  ol  which  are  -, 
Hflimut.    The  fin!  iiiUMi  " 
as  its  author  Fiem  "f" 
l-'i63i);  il  appeared 
linualion  of  the  Eilravaianla 
'Ction  el   papal   conatitutioos, 
utus  V.  (ijSs'iige)  induuve. 


id  appeara  aa  an  appendix  in 


edilioDB  of  the  Carfnijurii; 
ine  cnid  reason  Mr  Its  lauun  is  inat  it  tut  no  official  wnction, 
He  setand  atlcoipt  wa*  official,  but  it  came  to  nothing.    It 

followed  IhaceuDcil  ef  TWnt.    Immediately  alter  the  publication 
of  the  official  edition  of  ibe  Curptujans.  Giegory  Xlll.  appointed 

a  Ubir  HftiKitu.  Siitus  V.  hunied  on  iu  eiecuiion,  which  wu 
rapidly  proceeded  with,  majniy  owing  lo  Cardinal  ,_  „ 
Pmelli,wh8submitledthedia(tofit«.aemeDtVIIL  XmJ^ 
The  pope  had  this  Libec  VIL  priaied  as  a  bail*  for 
lurther  researches;  but  aflm  long  delibcratiou  the  volume  vaa 
suppressed,  and  the  idea  □!  a  fresh  codification  vas  abandoned. 
The  collectiun  mcluded  the  deciee*  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
a  numhu  of  pontifical  conslitutiou*,  arranged  in  the  order  ol 

il  is  doubtiul  whether  It  would  have  imptoved  the  situation. 
It  would  merely  have  added  ai 
onea,  which  wen  already  t 


9  veluininoua,  without  n 


•  Qtioied  by  Ho«n.  Otrieel  Sbiikt.  p.  135. 

•  Theie  arc  innanerablecdilioiia  of  the  council  of  Trent.  That 
which  IB  favoured  by  caeeBiaU  la  Richter't  ediiian  (LcipsiE.  iS6j). 
in  which  each  chapter  dt  ttfennatiomt  is  lollowed  by  a  ■eleclion  of 
dcciaions  of  Ihe  S.C.  of  the  council. 

•  Re  published  by  F.  Sentis.  from  one  of  (he  lev  «iaea  vineh  have 
escaped  dotniclion :  CUmalii  Ptfat  VIII.  Diex^aUt.  fuu  Hife 
nncupunliir  Liitr  uflimu)  Dienlaliiim  dtmnlil  VIII.  [Freibuii 
bn  b..  liTo). 
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cbanhn.     Having   n 


[ioriAn  it  is  propoud  CDtirdy  lo  n 
filing  thfrrir  Thii  codification  i 
wu  (uggtstcd  by  the  cxampLr  of 

I  quarten  Ihc  Citholic  cpiKOpiIe  lu 


infinite  and  ineitritaMe  difficul' 

A  tlioutand  perpl»itin  oE  conKi 

wilhoul  appnwching  the  quntioi 

up  IgaJn  on  Ihe  initiilive  ol  Rom 
^^^      KmX.  publiihcdaJfi 


a  general  code  of  anon  la' 
volvcd  tht  oodificatioii  of  ihi 


tniir   /c|ihu.     HcDD 
1  which  obflruct  Ihc 

ce ;  and  6naily  conter 


o(    ' 


id  rctormi.     For 

oidcnl  at  Rome,  which  ariitd  for  a  ceitain  i 

he  a»rmbl«l  bishops  of  each  pravino  wcir  i 
heir  opinion  as  to  the  pointj  in  which  they  consii 
iw  might  profitably  be  modilkd  or  abrogntcd- 
ad  Ih*  duly  of  separatety  drawing  up  a  prelimina 
iile,  Ihiw  project!  being  lirite  submitted  (or  I 


I  up  For  tlve  papal  sa 
.he  end  oil  901. 
the  Roman  Church 
fs  ol  the  di 


id  the  whole  Anall) 
These  dommijsioBS  started  wor 

t«iif  toiD— The  common  law  of  th( 
by  ilsell  unifomily  regutate  alt  Ihe  c\ 

, ,, nations;  each  ol  them  has  its  own  locai  law,  wnicn 

'■"""■  we  must  briefly  mention  here.  In  theory,  this  law 
has  as  itj  author  the  local  ecdesiostioit  auihotiiies,  councils 
or  btshops;  but  this  is  Iriic  only  lor  lam  and  regulations 
which  are  in  harmony  with  the  common  law,  merely  complcijng 
the 


or  defining  11,     But  11  it  fs  a  question  of  derogating  froi 
common  Uw.  (he  nuthotily  of  the  Holy  Sec  must  inlerv. 
legallM  these  dctOEalion!,     This  intervention  takes  the 
either  of  "  iodulls."  it    graceful  concessions  granted  ■ 
tequesl  of  the  episcopate,  or  of  special  approbatior 
rcsoluiioni.     It  would,  bowevet.  be  impossible  (a 
compilations  containing  only  local  Uw.     Whethe: 
ol  national  or  pravincial  councils,  or  ol  dioccsar 
diiel  object  ot  the  decrees  is  to  rcinldrce,  define 

nnall  pUcc  in  Ibem.     It  It.Uten.only  in  a  bmiied  sense  that  we 
can  see  a  local  canon  law  in  the  caoncll)  of  the  variout  tegioc^ 
'Omni.m  imilii  Valicsm  .      iKumnilmm  uUidia.  per  Cob- 
ndum  Martin  (Paderborn.  iS?]).  p.  IJi, 


of  wndliary 


>r  apply  ll 


driJing  Ih 


le  load  law  it  chiefly  founttei 


resuliiBg  from  11.  The  chief  thing  la  note  it  the  rnuad, 
enstencF,  loi  ihesc  oouairiB,  ol  a  civil-ecdeiiutical  ■■t^n  u 
law,.ihai  IS  to  say,  a  body  ol  legulations  made  by  the  ***: 
civil  auihoniy,  with  the  content,  mote  otleueiplidt,  "" 
of  the  Church,  about  ecdeiiaatical  matters,  other  than  spintual; 
these  dispositions  are  chiefly  corKcrued  with  the  nomination  or 
confirmation  by  the  state  ol  ecdeaiaalic)  to  the  moat  impoitant 
benefices,  and  with  the  adntmistratio*  of  the  property  ot  the 
Church;  sometimes  also  with  qucstiottt  of  jurisdiction,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  concemiag  the  pction)  or  isopcrty  of  the 
Church,     It  is  plain  that  Ihe  acnemenia  under  the  eoncordali 


ws;  and  all  (hcK  paints  gi 
w  This  is  the  oue  lor 
le  Pruuian  fUuQe  piovina 
cni    Uploioosl'wl 


tinue,  pendiog  the  reorgaiiiiatioa  of  Ibe 


Ve  do  not  imply  that  in 
I  eiemption  Irom  legii 


1  ol  West 


lay  do. 

«[iBi>). 


Slates  their  plenary  cnunciliol  Baltimore  (iSji.  iB 

1884),  without  mentioning  the  dioceuD  tynadi:  and   ™',^,^f, 

the  whole  of  Latin  America  is  ruled  by  the  special  law 

of  its  plenary  council,  held  at  Rome  in  ito«.     The  saiae  is  the 

case  with  tht  Eatlem  Chuichet  united  to  the  Holy  See;  follow. 

ing  theeiampleof  ifaefamDiacoancilDl  Lebanon  for  the  Maron- 

i;ia.  these  churches.  It  the  tuggeslion  of  Leo  XIII.,  have  drawn 
up  in  plenary  usembly  their  own  kxal  law:  Ihe  Syrians  at 
Sdarfain  iSSS;  Ihe  Rulbcidans  at  Leopol  ic  iSoiiand  a  little 
later,  Ihe  Copls.  The  framing  of  local  law  wilt  oenainly  be  more 
i:lcar  and  mote  easy  when  the  general  code  of  canon  law  has  be^ 
published. 

(Miiolainin  Rsm-'Piml.  nlSuaintai  (Paris,  1711);  l',  de  Marca. 
Ot  HUrihu  feUuJiSiii^iii  uwhm  (Fkrii.  lUi);  the  broihen 
Peter  and  Jerome  aillerini.  Di  intiMui  Hm  tiifii  turn  inirf^ii  (iUk- 

This  ii  the  best  of  sH  these  worlii;  it  iimproduced  in  Mignc,  KL. 
vol.  56;  C.  Seb.  Iteraidi,  Di  puriil  lannnim  ratmnm  caaraimilmi 
aiu  CraHtnmm  (Turin.  17U);  P.  Dueuel,  Bt  criiB  (suhui 
Euluiat  Kamanai:   ic  lanu  yidei;  XSitMii  %m  aMi«w  Ktm.  Etil. 

a  ('™r:r"67s"  wi^'he^riilc'l^Mles  of'lhe 
■ho  in  Miiirc.  loc.  til.};   and  finally.  Ftorent. 


an-aannj.  I586);tl 


iveallbeeT^iou'ghl  Loe'ihcrin  Cillandi, 


work  iiSchailie.  CrictiiWdbrjOwflnaiidLilirUvifaiBJuaiickn 
XkU)  vn  GralitH  hi  an}  dit  Cnmirf  (j  veb..  Scattnrt.  1S75  el 

al.  Manuals  lor  the  study  of  the  sourest  Ph.  Schneider.  Dit 
■I  tn  ilcfi  Xi'ckjirictUniran  (Reieniburg.  iSgi):  F.  Laurin. 
/•K'Hlulu  (>■  Cdrpiu  nru  ownct  (Freiburg.  1889)1  TardU. 
HaUin  dts  Kwrcei  i%  Srtil  niinifw  (Paris,  iM7).  Most  of  Ihe 
Cerman  manuala  on  canon  law  devote  comdenUt  space  to  the 
history  of  the  sources;  tee  Phillips,  vol.  ii  (inj  edj,  1SS7;  FieiKh 
innslatign  by  ItieabM  Crouiei):  Verlng.  jrded.  (Fitibura,  |B9))! 
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puMMird  by  Birtieii.  * ., 

^.i ... 'Cr«icyXVl.     Ewryyf 

, Jon  a  pomifiol  Bct-     ■ 


IPuIt,  iSoo  CI  an.).     PEriodLu 
Mir.CliailJoI(iM]-iSt9):  •<■»> 


Canom  Lam 

Tbeie  wen  matLcii  in  which  the  local  Es^ib  uid  Iriifa  cHion 
U«,  even  before  the  ifith  cetiFuty,  differed  fnob  that  ofatjuung 
OB  Uk  wciteni  pert  of  the  Eunpua  cantltieDt.  Thin  (i),  il  hu 
been  uid  that — whereu  Iha  continental  canon  law  rccDgniied 
a  quaxliipaTtile  diviaiiM  a\  Church  revenue  oJ  commoa  ri|hl 
between  (n)  the  bishop,  (tj  the  dergy,  (e)  the  poor,  (d)  thv  fabric 
■ — the  EngLtah  Law  niaintauked  a  tripaitite  division — (a)  deify, 
(H  the  poor,  (()  the  [abric  Lord  Seibonie  {Anaai  Facti  ami 
PiOinu  amarKint  Clmrdui  and  TiOui,  and  c<t.,  1&91)  denia 
that  Iheie  was  any  diviuon  of  tithe  in  England,  (i)  By  the 
general  caoon  Law  ihe  burden  of  repairing  the  nave,  as  welL  aa 
the  chanceL  of  Ibe  church,  waa  upon  the  panon  or  rector  who 
collected  the  whole  tithe.  But  Ihe  cuilom  of  En^and  Iraps- 
fcTTcd  fliia  bunlen  to  the  parishionors,  and  some  partkuUr 
local  cuatoma  {aa  in  the  city  of  London)  phced  even  the  burden 
of  repair  of  Ihe  chanocl  on  them.  To  meet  this  burden  cbuich 
ntB  wen  levied,  (j)  A  chuidi  polluted  by  the  sbcdding  of 
bLood,  aa  by  luiddt  or  murder,  waa  reconsecrateil  on  Ihe 
CDDtineat.  In  EngLand  Ihe  cuitoni  waa  (and  i>}  limpLy  to 
"  reconcile."  (4)  A  much  mgie  imporlanl  difference,  if  the 
dediion  o[  Ihe  Irish  court  of  erchei;uer  chamber  upheld  'in 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  Che  peera  were  cqu^y  divided, 
correctly  BUted~the  English  canon  law  (&(.  1.  UiUU,  10  CI. 
A  Fin.,  5J+)  was  in  regard  lo  the  essentiili  of  laarriagf.  By 
the  general  Western  canon  law  beloie  the  ooundl  of  Trent, 
the  parties  themselves  were  said  to  be  the  "  ministers  of  Ihe 
Sacrament  "  in  the  case  of  holy  matrimony-  The  dedared 
consent  of  the  parties  to  take  each  other  there  and  then  con- 
stitulcd  al  once  (although  irregularly)  holy  matrimony.  The 
presence  of  priest  or  witnesses  was  not  necessary.  In  Rei-  v, 
Uillis,  however,  it  was  held  that  in  England  it  waa  always 
otherwise  and  that  here  the  presence  of  a  priest  was  necessary. 
High  aulborities,  however,  Liave  doubted  the  historical  accuracy 
of  this  decision.  (5)  The  addition  of  houses  ol  priests  10  the  pro- 
vinda]  synods  seems  peculiar  lo  England  and  Ireland. 

The  bialoiicalpoaition  of  the  general  canon  law  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  En^tsh  provinces  has.  since  the  separation  from 
Kome,  bsen  the  aubject  of  much  consideration  by  English 
lawyer*  and  ecdesiastio.  The  view  taJien  by  Ihe  king's  courta, 
and  acquiesced  in  by  the  eedeaiaslical  courts,  since  Henry  VIII.. 
ia  that  Ihe  Church  of  England  was  always  an  independent 
sationl  church,  attbject  iitdted  lo  the  gentnl  piiucipla  of  Uk 
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tctUtbttiam  CWhltloct  J.  la  Bttr  v.  Onn,  Cod- 
bolt's  Repotti,  (3>),  bul  unbound  by  any  particular  conalilu- 
tious  of  council  or  pope:  unlcaa  those  constitutions  had  been 
"  received  "hereby  English  councils,  or  so  recogniied  by  EngUab 
coorta  (secular  or  tpirilual)  at  lo  become  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
custom  of  the  realm.  Fnreigu  oanon  law  never  bound  (so  it  has 
been  taughl)  frofria  tiitrt. 

The  souitt*  of  Engliih  cixlalaatia]  Law  (purely  ecdeustical) 
were  iherelore  (r)  Ihe  prindplei  of  Ihe  JM  etmmtmi  ttdi- 
BastUtut;  (i)  foreign  particular  csnilitutionB  icceived  here,  aa 
just  eiplained;  (j)  Ibe  OODSlfltltioiu  and  canona  of  En^ish 
synods  (d.  PkOI.  Eu.  Lam,  out  i,  di  iv.,  and  aulborities  there 
dted). 

1.  On  the  exfttence  of  this  M  » 
that  the  Church  of  England,  in  wl 
Ukes  it  over  until  she  rtpeali  it.  ace  EkM  v.  Utilki^  4 
P.C.C.  iiQ.  Lord  Brougham,  in  delivering  Ibe  Judgment, 
speaks  of  the  "  common  law  prevailing  for  1400  yeara  over 
Christian  Europe,"  and  (p,  ij;)  says  that  "  nothing  but  cipreiB 

before  Ihe  Reformalion  of  the  An^cM  Church." 

2.  Aa  to  foreign  particular  CDVHtituIrons  in  Engbnd,  there  are 
a  great  number  of  them,  of  which  it  has  been  and  ii  admitted, 
that  they  havo  currency  in  England.  However  papal  in  their 
origin,  post-Re  lormation  lawyers  have  irgarded  Ihetn  as  valid, 
ualeaa  Ihey  on  be  shown  to  be  contrary  Bo  the  king't  pie- 
Togative.  or  to  the  common  or  statute  law  of  the  realm-  To  this 
doctrine  eipieas  alatutoiy  authority  (aa  Ibe  evtBta  have 
happened)  his  been  given  by  1;  Hen.  VIII.  c,  iq.  sect.  7.  A 
striking  evunple  of  the  doctrine  ii  furnished  by  the  decree  of 
Innocent  111,  in  the  Fourth  Lateian  Council  against  pLuiulitiea. 
Thia  decree  was  enforced  in  Ihe  courtofArdtes  against  a  pluralist 
deric  in  iS4»  {Buiir  v,  Mmr,  i  RoborU.  614).  The  courts 
of  common  hiw  from  Lord  Coke's  time  downwards  have  retog- 
niied  thii  "  cooititution  of  the  |)ope  "  (as  the  Queen's  bench 
called  it  in  is»8).  The  eichequer  chamber,  in  .S37.  dedared 
it  to  have  "  become  put  o(  the  cominoD  law  lA  the  land " 
l,AUla»  V  Alliy,  7  A.  and  £.  igg). 

1.  The  particular  constitutions  of  English  synods  are  numer- 
ous and  cover  a  large  held.  At  least  in  legal  theory,  the  only 
diilindion  between  pre-Refonnation  and  post-Retaroiatkin 
■    ■     '  '   'le  former — so  long  »i  Ibey  do  not 

live  or  the  law  of  Ihe  laad  (see 
moat  imponant  are  ctUlecied  10- 
regards  England)  in  Lyndwood's 
Prmmialt,  B  work  which  remains  of  great  authority  in  English 
courts.  These  conslitutiou  are  again  divided  into  two  daases: 
(a)  provincial  mnsiilulimis  promulgated  by  provincial  synods, 
usually  In  Ihe  name  of  Ibe  preudlng  archbishop  or  bishop;  and 
(i)  decrea  of  papal  legates,  Otho  in  I9}6  and  Olhobon  (Olto- 
buonode'Keschi,  afterwards  Pope  Adrian  V.)inir69.  Canona 
passed  ainn  jj  Hen.  VIU.  c. 


royal  prerogi 
c.  10).    The 


n  which  that  act  has  U 


laid  down  by  Lord  Har. 
10^)  was  approved  in  j 
H-L-t?)-    Nevertheless,  tl 


le  laity,  althou^  mai 
d  ratified  by  him.  This  doclri 
ke  in  Uiddtdm  y.  Crtft  (i  Sli 
in  Uarikail  v-  BM./£n*T(L.R 
nany  provisions  in  ihejt  po 


which  are  dedaral 


L  usage 


aw  of  the  Chnich,and  Ihe  law  which  Ihey  Ihus record  ia  bind- 
in  the  laity.  The  chiei  body  of  English  post-Reformalioa 
n  law  is  10  be  found  in  Ihe  canons  of  i6oj,  amended  in 
and  lESS.  The  canons  of  1640  are  apparently  upon  Ibe 
footing  aa  those  of  t6oj;  notwithstanding  objections  made 
e  time  that  they  were  vo"  ' 


.    The. 


I  ofidl 


legality  ol  Ibis 
ii.  c.  13  simply  provided  that  these  canons 
I  statutory  force  by  the  operation  al  that 
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IcciiUted— fa  tsia  by  ihe  enuunent  a(  the  TUny-Nine 
Anida,  In  iHi  by  approving  the  praent  Book  of  OammoD 
Pnyei,  u)d  tu  i8}i  by  appcoviiig  ihortei  fonni  of  RUtiu  ud 

The  ditlinctlon  betvccn  pR-HcDridsn  and  post-Henriciin 
pToudute  Iki  in  the  nqiuemait,  lince  15  Hm.  VUI.,  o(  the 
royi]  licence  uid  confinnaCioo.  Appuently  dioceun  lynodi 
may  itlU  enact  valid  canons  without  the  kind's  aulborityi  but 
these  bodiea  aie  not  mm  called. 

The  pKvaHing  legal  view  o(  the  poiitioa  i>[  the  Church  of 
Eii(l>nd  in  regard  to  canon  lav  hai  been  just  lU ted.  and  Ihati* 
the  viev  taken  by  judicial  authority  for  the  peil  three  cen- 
turiea.  On  the  other  bind,  it  is  suggested  by,  t.f.,  the  late 
FrofeuoT  Maitland.  that  it  «u  not,  in  fact,  the  view  taken  here 
in  the  later  middk  ago— thai  in  those  agea  there  waa  no  theory 
that  "  reception  "  here  wa>  necosuy  to  validate  papal  decreet. 
It  ii  said  by-thia  nchool  of  lefal  hiuoriana  that,  from  the  Con- 
queat  down  to  Henry  VIII.,  the  Church  of  En^nd  was  regarded 

provinces  of  the  extra'temtorial,  auper'nationai  Catholic  Church, 
and  that  the  pope  at  this  period  waa  contemplated  Bd  the  ^'h«^ 
of  this  Catholic  Church,  whou  edicts  bound  everywhere,  aa  those 
of  Augustus  had  bound  in  the  Koman  cmpirE. 

It  is  right  that  this  view  ahould  be  itaCed,  but  it  Is  not  that 
of  the  writer  of  Ihii  article. 

As  to  Irdand,  in  a  national  syniod  of  the  four  Irish  provincea 
held  at  Dublin  before  the  four  arehhiabops,  in  r6j4,  a  hundred 
canons  were  promulgated  with  the  royal  hcence.  conlaining 
much  matter  not  dealt  with  by  similar  constitutions  in  England. 
In  Ifii.  some  further  canons  were  promulgated  (with  royal 
Ijcerice)  by  another  national  lyud.  Some  lonna  sf  special 
prayer  were  appended  to  these  canons. 

In  1S69  the  Irish  Church  Act  (31  and  }}  VicL  c  41}  "  dis- 
eatablished  "  the  Irish  Church,  sect.  19  repealed  any  act  at 
parliament,  law  or  cuitom  whereby  the  bishops,  dergy  or  laity 
of  the  said  church  were  prohibited  from  holding  lynods  or  elect- 
ing: rapreacntatives  thereto  for  the  purpose  of  making  rules  for 
the  w^-being  and  ordering  of  the  nid  chureh,  and  cnacled  that 
no  lu^  law,  Ac,  should  hinder  the  odd  biahopa,  derK/  and  bity, 
by  fuch  representatives,  lay  and  clerical,  and  ao  elected  aa  they 

in  auch  general  aynod  or  cotivention  forming  constitutions  and 
providing  lor  lutvre  represeolation  of  the  membets  of  the  chureh 
in  diocesan  synods,  general  cmvtnlian  a  oiheiwise.  The 
Church  of  Ireland,  so  aet  free,  cnaied  far  herself  new  legislative 
authorities,  unknown  to  the  old  canon  law,  via.  mixed  synods 
of  clergy  and  laity,  and  a  system  of  ttpccaenlation  by  election, 
unknown  to  primitive  di  medieval  limes.  Similar  change)  had. 
however,  been  introduced  during  the  preceding  century  in  aome 
parU  of  the  Anglican  communion  outside  the  British  Isles 
(see  iK/ro).  Sect.  30  of  the  same  sutute  kept  alive  the  old 
ecdesiaalical  law  of  Irehind  by  wny  c(  asaunud  contract  (cf. 

ECCLESUSTICIIL  JUUSaiCTtOH). 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  statute,  the  ^  archbisbopB  and 
bishopa  oE  tJK  ancient  Apoatohc  and  Cathohc  Church  ol  Ire- 
land-" (10  they  describe  thcmsdves).  together  with  represenla- 
livei  ol  tlK  clergy  and  laity,  aasemUed  in  1870.  in  "  General 
Convention,"  to  "  provide  for  the  regulation  "  of  that  church. 
This  Convention  declared  that  a  General  Synod  e<  the  arch- 
bishops and  bisbopfl,  with  repeesenlativea  ol  the  clergy  and 
laity,  should  have  chief  legislative  power  hi  the  Irish  Church, 
with  such  administrative  power  as  might  be  necessary  and  con- 
sislent  with  the  church's  episcopal  constilulioo.  TMs  General 
Synod  waa  to  consist  of  two  Houiei — the  House  of  Bishoga  and 
the  House  o(  Lay  and  Clerical  Representatives.  No  question  waa 
to  be  carried  unless  iheiB  were  in  its  favour  a  majority  ol  the 
clerical  and  lay  leEKtsentativea,  voting  either  conjointly  or  by 
ordefs,  and  also  a  majority  of  the  bishops,  ahould  they  desire 
10  vote.  Thia  General  Synod  was  grven  lull  power  lo  alter  or 
amend  canons,  or  to  repeal  tbem,  or  to  enact  new  ones.  For 
any  alteration  or  amendment  of  "  articles,  doctrines,  rites  01 
nibrica,"  a  Cwn-ltdrd*  naiodiy  of  each  oider  of  tha  lepicwn- 


tatlve  houit  vat  reqnind  and  a  yetr^  dday  lot  conndtatloa  of 

the  diocesan  synods.  Pmvislons  wen  made  ei  lo  lay  repre- 
leniatioa  in  the  i^oceun  synods.  The  Convenlion  also  enacted 
some  canons  and  a  statute  in  regard  to  ecelesia^iical  tribunals 
[see  EcciESiABTicsi.  JuaramcTiON).  It  eipreaJy  pnJvided 
that  its  own  legislation  might  be  npcaled  or  amended  by  future 
general  synods. 

In  1S71  the  General  Synod  allempied  to  codify  its  canon 
law  in  (orty-eii^t  canons  which,  •■  and  none  other."  were  to 
have  force  and  effect  as  the  canons  of  the  Church  ol  Ireland. 
Since  1871  the  General  Synod  has,  ftoni  lime  lo  lime,  put  forth 

The  post-Reformation  history  of  canon  la*  In  the  Anglican 
commuBion  in  Simland  has  differed  from  the  sloiy  of  that  law 
in  the  last  four  centuries  ui  Ireland.  Alter  the  legislation  under 
William  and  Mary  disestablishing  episcopacy  in  Scotland  and 
subjecting  its  professors  to  dvQ  penalties.  Utile  attention  was 
given  to  canon  law  for  many  yean.  Synods  of  bishops  at 
Edinburgh  in  1734  and  J731  dealt  with  some  disputed  questions 
ol  ritual  and  ceremonial.  In  IMI  an  ataembly  of  Gve  bishc^ 
enacted  sUleen  canons;  A  "  primus  "  was  to  be  chosen  tndiffei^ 
ently  from  the  Wshopsi  but  to  have  no  otherpowors  than  those 
of  convoking  and  presiding  over  synods.  He  wu  to  hold  oSice 
ordy  during  pleasure  of  the  other  bahope.  Bishops  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  piesbytets  o(  the  diitrict.  Such  election  was 
subject  10  the  confirmaiion  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops.  In 
iSji,  a  "  Code  ol  Canons  "  was  enacted  by  a  "  General  Ecdesi- 
aalical  Synod."  consisting  of  the  bishops,  the  deans  (via. 
prqbyters  appointed  by  the  bishops  in  each  diocese  to  defend 
the  interesta  of  the  presbyters  and  now  for  fhe  first  time  given 
"  decisive  "  voice  in  synods)  and  certain  clerical  rcpreaentalives 
from  the  "  districts  "  or  dioceses.  Future  synods,  ca 
purpose  of  allGsing  the  code,  were  to  consist  ol  two 
The  first  was  to  be  composed  ol  the  Insh^n;  the  second  to 
consist  of  the  "  desns  "  and  derical  repnenlatives.  No  law 
or  canon  was  to  be  enacted  or  abrogated,  save  by  the  consent 
of  both  chsmbers.  These  canons  were  revised  in  tSiS,  1B19 
and  rgjg.  The  code  o(  this  last  yesr  created  diocesan  synods, 
to  be  held  snnually  and  to  coraiEl  of  the  bishop,  dean  and  all 
inatiluted  clergy  of  the  diocese.  It  also  provided  lor  the  annual 
meeting  'of  a  purdy  epiBccpal  synod,  w^ikh  waa  to  receive 
appeals  from  either  deigy  or  laily.  In  rMi-tS^].  another 
Oncral  Synod  further  trviscd  and  amended  the  Code  of  Canens. 
This  revised  code  enabled  the  bishop  lo  appoint  a  learned  and 
discreet  layman  to  act  as  Ira  chancellor,  to  advise  bim  In  legal 
nutters  and  be  his  assessor  at  diocesan  synods.  Assistant 
curates  and  ndssioa  priests  were,  under  certain  realrictiona, 
given  seals  in  dioosan  synods.  Male  commanlcanli  were  also 
pcrmillcd  10  be  present  at  such  synods,  with  a  deliberative  but 
not  "decisive"  voice;  unless  in  spcciil  citcumslanoei  the 
bishop  eicluded  (hem.  Canon  46  provides  that "  if  any  question 
shall  arise  at  to  the  interpreuiion  of  this  Code  of  Canons  oc  of 
any  part  thereof,  the  general  principle*  of  canon  taw  shall  be 
ajgne  deemed  apj^cable  Ihenlo,"  Thil  provision  waa  re- 
eriacted  in  Canon  47  of  JS76.  Canon  51  of  1B90.  however, 
weakens  this  provision-  It  enacts  that:  "  The  preceding  casova 
shall  in  all  cases  be  eaostrued  m  accerdance  with  the  principles 
ol  the  cini  law  of  Scotland.  Ncveitheleta,  it  shall  be  lawful, 
in  cases  of  dispute  or  difficulty  concerning  ths  interpretation 
ol  these  caaona,  to  app«l  lo  any  generally  recognised  piineijrfea 
ol  canon  law,"  Thecanonsof  t86i-iB6j  also  provided  lor  a  lay 
share  in  the  election  of  bishc^.  In  lA^thejatid  canon  enacted 
that  the  "  General  Synod  "  gbonld  theteafler  be  called  the 
Provincial  Synod. 

The  canon  law  in  Sec 
ally  that  o(  the  conibie 

weresltnilarto  thoaeinrrancG,  annnaanot  tneinAiui 
ol  those  in  En^asd  and  Ireland.  The  canon  law 
marriage,  legitimacy  and  succsiion  was  taken  o 
Scottish  secular  cinitts  (see  EcccznaintUL  Jn 
and  survived  as  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land 


Iland  beEore  the  i6th  cenlary  was  gene 
at  of  Europe.    The  usages  ol  the  chun 


1  lecogniae  OBtriagei  by  aerta  ti 
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fnMinCi  or  by  (trfa  it  fulm  cam  aputt—bi  thU  liM  mittn 
loUtmrig  ■  decicc  of  C^fgory  IX. — uiA  also  legitimatiwi  f^ 
IMlarqmau  malrioieiiiiim.  Bnl  thnigh  one  i^  Ihe  fmla  juris 
SitHae,  canoD  tair  never  \na  of  iUelf  aulhoriutivc  in  SnUind. 
In  Che  csDons  ol  tier  DBtloiul  prmiDcul  muncilj  (tt  nbose  yaiiy 
siKtingi  icpmentitjves  (Ctcudnl  on  behill  of  the  l:ing)  thai 
countty  poBcswd  (  ciam  Uo  ot  berown,-which  was  mogniied 
by  the  paitiuHat  uui  tbf  papa,  and  enForcsd  3i  the  courts  of 
Ian.  Much  of  it,  DO  doubt,  *as  borroind  from  tlie  Capus  juris 
caimici  and  the  En^bh  pravlndal  cmons.  But  the  poitioni 
u  adopted  derived  their  authority  from  the  Scottiih  Church. 
The  general  canco  law,  unless  where  ft  has  been  acknowtedged 
liy  act  of  paillttneat,  or  a  dcdsion  of  the  csurix,  oc  sanctioned 
by  the  canons  of  a  prwincial  council,  is  only  received  En  ScolUnd 
uxording  to  equity  and  expediency. 

The  "  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  m  Uu  UnUrd  SUtts  "  is 
the  organiiallon  of  the  Anglican  ComianniDn  in  the  American 

"  all  the  taws  of  the  Church  of  En^and  afii>ticable  to  Its  iitua< 
lion  "  (Muiray  HofFmui,  A  Trcadte  m  Ihe  La9  afllu  PreUsUall 
Epiaapal  CInacA,  New  York,  iSso,  p.  17).  This  body  of  law 
Ihe  Protestant  ^LBcopil  Church  of  the  United  Stales  look  over 
(of.  at.  p.  41  et  leq.;  F.  Vintoa,  A  lianiai  Crnmatlary  on  Ihe 
Gmtral  Catun  Lav  and  Ihe  OmslUulian  of  Ot  Pnltslml  Epls- 
iBtalOmreh,  Kev  YoA,  iS;o,  p.  16  et  scq.).     Much,  l(owever, 

applicable  to  the  United  Slates,  because  of  diilfrent  citcum- 
biancd,  at «.(.  a  very  large  portion  oltho  canons  ol  160J  (Wnton, 
p.  33).  In  1V89,  a  General  Convention,  consisting  of  cieriol 
and  lay  deputies  as  well  as  of  t>ishDps,  assuniEnt  foi  itseif  and 
provided  for  ila  lucceBsors  supreme  legislative  power.     The 

fot  the  validity  of  any  vote.  Since  1853  a  lay  deputy  to  the 
Convention  Eias  been  requited  to  tie  a  cfttumunicaut  (i&.  p.  lo?). 
Upon  the  American  tiishops  numbering  more  ihao  three,  they 
became  •  Mparote  "  House  "  from  the  "  Convention."  The 
House  of  Bi^wps  wis  given  a  right  to  propose  mcasnres  to  the 
"  House  of  Deputies,"  and  to  negative  acts  of  the  House  ol 
Deputies,  provided  they  complied  with  certain  fomn.  Similar 
"  consritulions  "  providing  for  representation  of  the  laity  have 
been  adopted  by  tlie  different  dioceMS  (Hoflman,  of.  A  p.  1B4 
et  seq.).  Deaconsaiealsoadmittedtoadedding  voice  in  every 
diocese  hut  New  Jersey,  where  they  itlay  speak  Iwt  Hot  vote. 
A  great  body  of  legislation  has  been  put  forth  by  these  bodies 
during  the  past  century. 

Stix  1870,  at  least,  the  "  Church  ot  the  Province  of  5'tiiiM 
Africa  "  his  tocuied  autonomy  while  yet  rcmainm;  a  part  of 
tfie  AngU'can  Comnninian.  By  is  constitution  of  that  year 
the  En^ish  Church  in  South  Africa  adopts  the  laws  and  usages 
of  the  Church  el  England,  ai  far  as  they  are  apf^cable  to  an 
unestahlished  church,  accepts  the  three  creeds,  the  Tlirty- 
Kiat:  Articles,  the  Book  of  CoEamon  Prayer,  the  decisions  of  the 
undisputed  general  councils,  the  Authorized  English  Ver<don 
of  iIk  Scripturea,  disdiisu  the  right  of  tlieting  any  of  these 
itandsids  of  faith  and  doctrine,  ticept  in  ■gtccmmt  with  such 
allentiooa  as  may  be  adtfited  by  a  geoeia]  lynod  of  the  Anglican 
Communion.  But  in  interpreting  these  standards  of  faith  and 
doctrine,  the  Church  of  the  Fnivinct  of  South  Africa  Is  not 
hound  by  dedsioBa  other  than  those  of  il3  own  Oitirch  cou^s, 
or  snch  court  as  the  Proviadal  Synod  may  recognlee  as  a  tribunsl 
of  *n>eal.  The  Provindil  Synod  is  the  tcgialative  authority 
subject  toagentt*!  synodal  the  Angbcan  Communion,  provided 
such  laller  ayBOd  fndude  lepioentalives  fion  the  Church  of 
South  Africa.  The  Provindal  Synod  consbta  of  (i)  the  House 
of  Bishops,  (1)  the  Hoiee  of  ch«  Cleic,  (j)  the  Howe  ot  the 
Laity.  No  nsohKioD  can  be  puitd  vhich  is  not  accepted  by 
aU  Ihiee  onlerB.  SishofB  arc  elected  by  the  deigy  with  the 
assent  of  ky  icpicaentativcs,  aub^  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
metropolitan  and  compiovlncial  btdnps.  The  metropolitan 
is  to  be  ooBKcnted  in  En^and  by  the  archUstiop  of  Canterfoury. 
Ke  tiinr  bma  the  title  of  archbhhop.  All  bishops  are  to  enter 
iaio  a  conttact  10  obey  and  maintain  the  constiluliOD  and  ansBS 


of  the  provlnoe.     Canon  iS  of  Ihe  Code  of  1870  reeogtilMa  the 

offices  of  catechlst,  reader  and  sub-deacon  (Wirgioaa,  T*b 
Enflilh  Ciureh  and  Peepie  tn  Soutk  Africa,  p.  Isj  et  seq.). 

In  the  West  Indies,  Canada.  Australia  and  New  Zealuid. 
provindal  and  diocesan  synods  or  ctuiventions  have  been  forTDcd 
on  one  oc  other  of  the  types  above  mentioned  and  have  enacted 
canons.  (W.  G.  F.  P.} 

CAXOPUI,  or  GitroBVE,  Mi  atidenl  coast  town  of  Lower 

the  prindpal  port  in  Egypt  for  Greek  trade  before  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria,  situated  at  the  mouth  ol  the  westernmost  <Canoi»c 
or  Heracleo(ic)  branch  of  the  Nile,  on  the  western  bank.  The 
charmel,  which  entered  the  Mediterranean  at  the  wcslera  end 
of  Ihe  Bay  of  Atwukir,  is  entirety  silted  up,  tnit  on  the  shore  at 
Abonklr  there  are  citcnsive  traces  of  the  city  with  its  quays,  Ac. 
Eicavation  his  disclosed  granite  monuments  with  the  name 
of  RameiesII.,  but  they  may  ha,ve  been  brou^t  at  a  late 
period  for  the  idornment  ot  Uic  place.  It  is  not  certain  that 
Canopus  was  an  old  Egyptian  town,  but  it  appears  in  Henidotua 
as  an  andcnl  port,  la  Ihe  gth  year  of  Ptokmy  Euetgetct 
(7JO  B.C.)  a  great  assembly  of  priests  at  Can^His  passed  an 
honorific    degree,  inter  alia,  conlerring    the    title   E^n^rff 

known,  inscribed  in  hieroglyphic,  demotic  and  Greek.  From 
it  we  learn  that  the  native  form  ot  the  name  of  Cuiopua  was 
Karob.  A  temple  of  Osiris  was  built  by  Euergetes,  but  very 
near  Id  Canopus  was  an  older  shrine,  a  temple  of  Heracles 
nwntioned  by  Herodotus  as  an  asylum  for  fugiiiv*  slaves.  The 
decree  shows  (I ...       .  «  ■  ■ 


.  huma 


cntified  with  Canopus, 
through  an  old  misur 


with 


>  the  vases  with  }mi 

rgans  were  phced  by  the  Egyptians  after 

loman  epoch  the  town  was  notorious  f 

Ut  name. 
CAHOPY  (throngh  Pr.  c 


rof  a 


Che,  or 


le  project 


jr  tomb.  Early  English  canopies  are  generally 
sim]^,  with  Irefoiled  or  dnquefoiled  heads;  but  in  the  later 
styles  they  are  very  rich,  and  divided  into  compartments  with 
pendants,  knots,  iHnnacles,  iic.  The  triangular  arnngement 
over  an  Eat^  English  and  Decmated  doorway  is  often  called 
a  canc^iy.  llie  triangular  canopies  in  the  north  of  Italy  are 
peculiar.  Tbosein  England  are  generally  part  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  arch  mouldings  of  the  door,  and  fotm,  as  It  were,  the  hood- 
moulds  to  Ihcmras  at  Yoric  The  former  are  above  and  In- 
dependent ot  the  door  mouldings,  and  ffeqnently  support  an 
arch  with  a  tympanum,  above  which  is  a  triangular  canopy, 


;t  froi 


waU,  B 


rriedoi 


nalljan, 


shafts,  a 


at  San  Pietro  Idartire,  at  Verona.  There  is  an  eilrentcly  cu 
canopy,  bdng  a  sort  of  horseshoe  arch,  surmounting  and  breaking 
into  a  circular  atch.  at  Toumai.  Similar  canopies  arc  often 
overwiadows,aaBl  York,  over  the  great  west  window,  and  tower 
tiers  in  the  towers.    These  are  triangular,  while  the  upper 

CAHOBA  (anc.  Canusium),  a  town  of  Apulia.  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Ban,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ofanto 
■kjMiu).  50s  ft.  above  sea-level.  15  m.  S.W.  ot  Barlclt 


byra 


?.('V 


in  963  behiw  the 


by  the  Saracens  in  the  9th  century.  The  torhier  cathedral 
of  S.  SaUno  (the  bishopric  passed  in  tSiB  to  Andria),  in  the 
southern  Romanesque  style,  was  consecrated  in  iioi:  It  has 
five  domes  (resembling  St  Mark's  at  Venice,  eiccpt  that  it  b 
a  Latin  cross,  instead  ot  a  Greek  cross,  in  plan)  and  many  ancient 
columns.  Tlie  archiepiscopal  throne  and  pulpit  of  the  end  of  the 
nth  century  ire  alaa  fine.     On  the  sauih  tide  of  the  bultdini 
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CANOSSA— CANOVA 


is  tbft  dcttdud  nuimleUED  of  B^Kmund.  son  oF  Rabcjt  Guuard) 
who  died  In  iitt,  onutnictcd  partly  in  ByunCinc,  paitly  in 
Ihe  Iflca!  «Ey1e.  It  hu  fine  biDtue  doon  with  kmg  insciiptwni; 
the  titerior  is  eniitely  («ted  nith  lipsllioo  (Caiystiin)  tnatbie. 

period,  wm  uodoublcdly  dtrived  tiom  the  lurbtk  bcfoit  a 
mojque;  these  lurbehs  in  square,  domtd-rooled  lomb«  in 
which  the  wltaiu  lod  distinguished  HahoiDniedani  sic  buried 
(E.  Bertaiut,/.'^rt  iomi'/WM  mlridiaitajt,  Phiii,  190*.  i.  31a). 
A  medieval  cutlc  cntwos  the  hUl  on  the  side  ol  njuch  the  city 
■Unds.     (See  Canugiiju.)  (T.  As.) 

CAKOgSA,  a  mined  cislle,  I890  it.  above  sea-level,  in  Emilia, 
Italy,  iim.S.W.  of  Renio  Emilia,  comniaodinga&ie  view  of 
the  Apennines.  It  belonged  to  the  countess  Matilda  el  Tusacy 
(d.  iiis),  and  b  lanuHuas  the  Kine  ol  the  penance  peifonned 
by  the  emperor  Heniy  IV,  befgie  Pope  Gregory  VII.  in  1071. 
The  castle  wa>  destroyed  by  the  inhaWtanlaof  Reggio  in  1155. 

CAKOVA,  AVTOKIO  (1757-1811),  Italian  sculptor,  — -  '-- 


It  o(  Nov 


il  the  1 


s  of  Asol 


village 


depijved  of  both  parei 


s  compensated  by  the  tendei 
Ltudcandcacc  of  his  paternal  gmndbthet  and  grandmother. 


Pasine 


The  I 
'  aichilec 


and  gracdhthec  folloived  the  occupatic 

ages  su[^lied  Futagno  with  members  of 
as  Csnova's  hand  could  hold  a  pencil,  he 
principles  ol  drawing  by  his  gtandlathei 
possessed  some  knowledge  both  of  dawii 
designed  weU,  and  showed  considerable  taste  in  the  etecutkin 
of  orumenlal  works.  He  was  greatly  atUched  to  his  ait; 
and  upon  his  young  charge  h*  looked  as  one  who  was  to  pei- 
petuale,  not  only  the  family  name,  but  also  the  family  piofeuion. 
The  early  yean  oi  Canova  were  passed  in  study.  The  biai  of 
his  mind  was  to  iculptun,  and  the  facilities  afloidcd  fen  the 
gialiStation  o(  this  predilection  in  the  worlahi^  a}  his  grand- 
father weiB  eagerly  improved.  In  his  ninth  year  he  eaeoiled 
twD  small  shrines  of  Canaia  marble,  whkb  are  itill  eiUnt. 
Soon  alter  this  period  he  appears  to  have  been  consUntly 
employed  under  his  gnndlather.  Amongst  those  who  patroniied 
,  the  patrician  family  Faiier  of  Venice,  and  by 


this 


wards  t 


between  the  younger  son,  Giuseppe  Faiier,  and  the  artist  a 
friendship  commenced  which  terminated  only  with  life.  Ihe 
senator  Faiier  was  induced  to  receive  hinj  under  his  immediate 
protecticn.  It  bat  been  related  fay  an  Italian  writer  and  since 
repeated  by  several  biogtaphen,  that  Canova  was  indebted  to 
a  trivial  circumstance — the  moulding  of  a  lion  in  bultet — for 
the  vrarm  inieieit  which  Faiier  took  in  his  welfare.  The  anecdote 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  By  his  patron  Canova  was  placed 
under  Beraaidi,  or,  as  he  k  generally  called  by  filiation,  Torretto, 
« sculptor  of  consideiable  eminence,  who  bad  taken  up  a 
temporary  residence  at  I^goano,  a  village  itr  the  vicinity  of  the 
senator's  nuntion.  lUs  took  place  whilst .  Canova  was  in  his 
tbiiteenth  year;  and  with  Torretto  he  continued  (bout  two 
yean,  making  in  many  re^Kcts  considerable  progress.  This 
muter  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died;  but 
by  the  high  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  pupil  to  Faiier,  the 
latter  was  induced  to  bring  the  young  artist  to  Venice,  whither 
he  accordingly  went,  and  wasplaud  under  a  nephew  of  Torretto. 
With  thii  instructor  be  continued  about  a  year,  studying  with 
the  utmost  assiduity.  After  the  termination  of  this  en^igeraeot 
be  begaa  to  work  oa  fals  own  account,  and  received  from  his 
patron  an  order  lor  a  group,  "  Orpheui  and  Eurydice."  The 
first  figure,  which  represents  Eurydice  in  flames  and  smoke, 
in  the  act  of  leaving  Radei,  was  complttal  towards  the  dose 


before  a  public  tribunal.  The  kinc 
him  with  his  first  worksbr^,  whi< 
moiustery.  Here  for  nearly  four 
gTeatest  perseverance  and  industr 
his  al        ■ 


the  vacant  cell  ol  a 
le  laboured  with  the 
waa  also  tegular  in 
le  carried  off  si 


«l 


he  relied  Car  more  on  the  study  and  ii 
m  his  contcmpoiarjes  he  could  learn  nothing,  for 
tneir  style  was  vicious.  From  their  works,  therefore,  he  re- 
verted to  living  modela,  as  exhibited  in 
A  large  portion  of  his  time  was  also  d 
science  was  regarded  by  him  as  "  tb 
likewise  frequented  places  of  pi  ^  ^' 
fully  studied  the  eipressiona  and  attitudes  of  the  peifoimera. 
He  formed  a  rseolutioD,  which  was  faithfully  adhered  to  lor 
seveial  years,  never  to  dose  hia  eyci  at  night  without  having 
produced  aomc  design.  Whatever  was  likely  to  forward  his 
advancement  in  sculpture  he  studied  with  ardour.'  On  accbant- 
logical  pumiits  he  bealowed  consideiable  attoitiotl.  With 
ancient  and  modem  history  he  rendered  himsdl  well  acquainted 
and  he  also  began  to  acquire  tome  of  the  coatinental  languages. 
Three  years  had  now  elapsed  without  any  pndactioa  coming 
from  his  chisel.  He  began,  however,  to  complete  the  ffoap  for 
his  patron,  and  the  Orpheus  whkb  followed  evinced  the  gnat 
advance  he  had  made.  Ihe  work  was  univeiaally  applauded, 
and  Laid  the  foundation  of  his  Came.    Several  groups  succeeded 

Icarus,"  the  most  celebrated  worii  ol  bis  noviciates  TWe 
simplicity  of  style  and  tlic  taithhil  imitation  of  nature  which 
characterized  them  called  forth  the  waimeat  admiialkia.  His 
merits  and  reputation  being  ruw  generally  recogniacd,  his 
thoughts  began  to  turn  from  the  shoies  erf  the  Adriatic  t*  tbe 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  for  which  he  set  out  at  the  commenctmBit 
of  his  iwenty-Ciuirth  year- 

Before  his  departure  for  Rome,  his  friends  had  applied  Id  the 
Venetian  senate  for  a  pcnsiDn,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies 
without  embarrasamcnt.  The  application  waa  ulliualely  suc- 
cessful.   The  stipend  amounted  to  three  hundred  duaiU  (about 


£60  PI 


im),a 


of  il 


milcd  to 


lahad 


the  Cavaliere  Zulian, 

arrival  in  Kome,  on  Ihe  sSthoiDeccmbei  1780,  mariuaneweia 
in  his  life.  It  washenhewastoperlectUiuelfbyaitiidyofthe 
most  splendid  relics  of  anliquliy,  and  to  put  bis  talcots  to  the 
levemttest  by  a  rompetilion  with  lhc,living  naaten  of  the  ail. 
Tbt  result  was  equal  to  tbe  highest  hopes  dterished  either  by 
himself  or  by  his  friends.  Tlie  w^t  which  fint  estabUilMd  his 
fame  at  Rome  was  "  Theseus  vanquishing  the  Minotaur."  The 
figures  an  of  the  heroic  site.  Tie  victorious  TTieseus  is  npn- 
senled  as  sealed  on  the  lifeless  body  of  the  mwstei.  Tie 
enbauslion  which  visibly  pervades  his  whole  frame  proves. Ibe 
terrible  nature  of  Ihe  conflict  in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 
Simplicity  and  nalunl  eipnssion  had  hitherto  cbincteriied 
Canovs's  alyiei  with  these  were  now  united  more  exalted 
conceptions  of  grandeur  and  of  truth.  The  Tieieus  was 
regatded  with  fervent  admiration. 

Canova's  next  undertaking  was  a  moiiuineDt  in  honour  of 
Clement  XIV.;  but  before  he  proceeded  with  it  he  deemed  it 
necessary  la  request  permission  from  the  Venetian  senate, 
whoseservant  he  considered  himself  to  be,  in  considetathn  of  the 
pension.  This  he  solicited  in  person,  and  It  was  granted.  Hi 
returned  immediately  to  Some,  and  opened  his  cdebralrd 
studio  close  to  the  Via  del  Babuino.  He  spent  about  two  years 
of  unremitting  toil  in  arranging  the  design  and  compoung  tbe 
models  for  the  tomb  of  the  pontiff. .  After  these  were  completed, 
other  two  yeats  wen  employ^  in  finUiing  the  monument,  and 
iC  was  finally  opened  to  public  inipeclion  in  17B7.  The  work. 
in  the  opinion  of  enthusiastic  dildlmili,  stamped  the  author  la 
the  first  artist  ol  modem  times.  After  five  years  of  incessaot 
Iabour,hecompIetedaBOlheicenot«phtotbtBi*mOE7DlClaieDt 


JOS 


XIIL.  vhkli  raiiaci  hii  tune  itill  hijlier.  Worki  now  one 
npidly  Irom  hii  chiiel.  Anod^t  thcK  ii  Fiyche,  witli  i  bu  ttn- 
fty,  which  u  placed  on  the  lef I  hand,  and  hdd  by  the  wingawith 
the  right.  Tha  figure,  which  is  intended  as  a  penooifioxiitm  oi 
man's  imraatenal  pitt,  is  considered  as  in  alraost  every  Tt^iecl 
Ihe  in»I  (aullle&i  and  dasncal  of  CaDova'i  m>rlu.  In  two 
diffcTTDt  gnjupe,  and  with  o|^»sitc  eipmsion^  the  sculptor  has 
RpiT3en(ed  Cupid  with  bis  bride;  in  the  one  they  are  slnnding, 
in  the  other  mumbtnl.  These  and  other  works  raised  his 
Rpulalion  so  high  that  the  most  flittering  offers  were  sent  Ilia 
from  the  Rus&ian  court  to  induce  him  to  remove  to  St  PctersbUT^, 
but  theve  were  dccluied-  "  Italjr,"  says  be,  in  writing  of  the 
"laftknd,'*  Italy  is  my  country— -is  the  country  and 


nutluicd  here.  If  my 
land,  they  must  be  of : 
daim  to  be  prrferrcti  tc 

«h!ch 


oor  Ulcnls  can  be  useful  in  any  other 
ime  utility  to  Italy)  and  ought  not  her 
lU  others  r" 
:  produced  in  the  years  17^5-1797,  of 


mled  group  reprrsfmlini 
w  Mtendinc 


ihe  "Partii 


[Of  V 


to  Naples.     The 
_    IS  shocks  over  Italy; 

Thither  he  rtiired  in  [79S,  and  there  he  continued  for  aboul  a 
year,  principally  wnployed  in  painting,  nl  which  art  ibo  he  had 
IDRie  knowledge.  He  eiemted  upwards  of  twenty  poiatiagi 
about  this  time.  One  of  his  productiontii  a  picture  ttprcsenling 
the  dcnd  body  of  th«  Saviour '  just  rsmond  from  Ihe  ciDu, 
lumnmded  by  the  three  Marys,  S,  John,  JoKph  of  Arimathca, 
and,  vomewhal  in  the  background,  Njcodemus,  -Above  appBrf 
the  Father,  vith  the  mystic  dove  in  the  centre  of  a  glory,  and 
surrounded  by  acircloofchcrubs.  This  composition,  which  was 
greatly  applauded,  ho  piesenlcd  to  the  parochial  church  of  his 
native  place.  Events  in  the  politicral  world  hiving  come  to  a 
temporary  lull,  he  returned  to  Rome;  but  his  health  being 

part  of  Germany,  in  compjiny  with  his  friend  Frince  Reaonico^ 
He  returned  from  his  travels  much  improved,  and  again  com-- 
menred  his  bbouis  ivnth  vr^ur  and  enthusiasm. 

Canova's  sculpluns  have  been  diitribulcd  under  Ihm  heads: 

d^nce;  and  (jl  Sepulchral  manuments  and  retievos.  In 
noticing  Ihe  workl  which  Li.11  under  each  of  lh«e  divisions.  II 
will  be  imposiible  to  maiatim  a  strict  chronological  order,  but 
perhaps  a  belter  Idea  of  his  productions  may  thus  be  obtained. 
Thdr  vast  number,  however,  prcvcntst  heir  being  all  enumerated. 
(1)  His  "  Persens  with  the  Head  of  Medusa  "  appeared  soon 


after 


.    The  I 


of  n 


hero,  fluahed  with  conquest,  displays  Ihe  head  of  the  "  snaky 
Cordon,"  whilst  the  right  hand  grasps  a  sword  of  singular 
device.  By  a  public  decree,  this  fine  wor^  was  placed  bi  one  of 
the  UiiiiK  of  the  Vatican  hitherto  reserved  lor  the  most  prvdoiis 


wholly  sus 

lealiiatnn  of  the  some  subject  hi  Ilalian  art,  that  by  Cellini. 
In  1801,  at  the  penorul  requnt  of  Napoleon,  Canov*  lepaited 
ID  Puis  to  model  a  bust  of  the  fint  consul.  The  ailist  was 
entertained  with  munfhcCTCe,  and  variout  honours  were 
conferred  upon  him.  The  statue,  whkh  is  colossal,  vos  Mt 
finished  tl|l  six  years  after.  On  Ihe  fall  of  the  greet  Napoleon, 
Louia  XVin.  presented  this  statue  (o  the  Brilish  gDnremment. 
by  wbom  it  was  afterwards  given  la  the  duke  et  Wellington. 
"  Falamedes,"  "  Cmigas  aiul  Danwienus,"  the  "  Canhat  of 
Theseus  and  the  Centaur,"  and  "Hrrtutes  and  Uchu"  nay 
ckiae  the  class  of  heroic  CDmpositianI,  a)Ihin«h  the  catalogue 
might  be  swelled  by  the  ennmeration  of  virious  others,  such  as 
"  Hector  and  Afax,"  and  the  slaluei  of  Washington,  King 
Fenband  of  Naples,  and  others.  Tho  gioup  d  "  Hercules  and 
Lichas  "  is  canilileTed  as  the  most  terrible  conception  of  Canova's 
mind,  and  In  Its  peculiar  slylcu  scarcely  lo  be  eiceDed. 

( i)  Under  the  head  of  compasHioni  of  grace  and  elegance,  tht 
Maloe  of  Hd»  Ukcs  Ihe  first  place  in  paint  of  date.    Four  tima 


ilmpllcii 


St  embodied  in  Mone 


lion.    The  only  materi 
Each  of  the  ttatues  is,  in 


The  "  Dancing  Nymphs  " ; 
IheHdK.  The'-Cnces"andlhe"Veim9 
The  "  Awakened  Nymph  "  is  another  1 
beauty.  The  mother  of  Napoleon,  his  ci 
(as  Concotd),  10  model  whom  the  author  on 
to  Paris  in  iSio,  the  prjncrss  EslerhoEy  am 
(Eliia  Bonaparte)  tske  their  place  in  [his  1 
Corinna,  Sappho,  Laura, 


t  Maria  Louisa 


of  Troy. 

(3)  Of  the  ce 


laphsandfvnenl  mi 


:  to  the  ai 


Inches! 


Is  them. 


I  splendid 


laof  Ausi 


figures.  Beudct  the  two  for  the  Roman 
iicntioned,  there  Is  ant  for  Alberi,  another  for 
admiral,  and  a  unall  model  of  a  cenotaph  tor 

The  events  which  marked  the  lileof  tbe  artist  during  the  ArsI 
fiilecn  Tears  of  Ihe  period  in  which  he  was  engaged  on  the  above- 

abwrbcd  in  Ihr  liboun  of  his  studio,  and,  with  the  eiception  ol 
his  journeys  la  Paris,  one  10  Vienna,  and  a  few  short  intritakol 
absence  in  Florence  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  he  never  quitted 
Rome.  In  his  own  words,  "  hk  statues  were  Ihe  sole  proofs  of 
his  civil  erijtmct."  There  was,  however,  another  proof,  which 
modesty  forbade  him  la  mrntion,  an  ever-active  benevolence, 
especially  towards  artists.  In  iSishc  was  commissioned  by  the 
Popeto  superinlcnd  the  ttanv  ■-'--'■''-■  ■ 

of  art  which  had  fonacHy  b 
direction  of  Napoleon.  By  1 
were  many  conflicting  intrrci 

for  hb  (ounlry.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  gralilkd  a  wish  he 
had  long  cnlerlalncd  of  visiting  London,  where  he  received  the 
highest  tokens  of  rtteem.  The  artist  for  whom  he  .  showed 
mpathy  and  njatd  in  Limdon  was  Kaydon.  who 
lime  be  counted  Ihe  sole  npreseatative  of  hiatoTlcal 
painting  thcro,  and  whom  he  especially  honoured  for  his  cham- 
pionship of  the  Elgin  marbles,  then  recently  ITan^ported  to 
England,  and  ignoranlly  depreciated  by  polite  connoisseurs. 
Canova  ictumed  to  Rome  in  Ihe  bcghining  of  iai6,  with  Ihe 
ransomed  spcHls  of  his  countiy'l  genius.  Immedialely  after, 
he  received  several  marks  of  di3tinction,~by  the  hand  of  the 
Pope  himself  his  name  was  inscribed  In  "  the  Golden  Volume  of 
the  Capitol,"  and  he  Teceived  Ihe  title  of  marquis  of  Ischia,  with 
an  annual  pension  of  3000  crowns,  about  £615. 

He  now  contemplated  n  great  wor^,  a  colossal  statue  of 
Religion.  TTie  model  filled  Italy  with  admiration;  the  marble 
was  pfocurcd,  and  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  re 


jcalout: 


huidiTTK 


to  Ihesit 


: other 
The  mind  of 


intry  of  the  projected  wc 
Canova  was  inspired  with  the  warmest  seme  of  devotion,  and 
though  foiled  m  this  jnsloAce  he  resolved  to  consecrate  a  shrine  to 
the  ciioe.  In  his  native  village  he  began  to  make  preparalloiu 
for  erecting  a  temple  which  was  to  contain,  not  only  the  above 
statue,  but  other  worits  of  his  ovm;  within  its  precincts  were 
to  repose  also  the  ashes  ol  the  founder.  Accordingly  he  repaind 
to  Possagno  in  rSi9.  At  a  sumptiuus  entertainment  which  he 
gave  to  his  workmen,  there  occurred  an  mcidenl  which  tnarls 

had  terminated,  he  requested  the  shepherdewei  and  peasant- 
girls  of  the  adjacent  hamlets  to  pasa  iti  nn'iewbcforehim,  and  to 
each  he  made  a  present,  opending  on  the  occasion  about  £4oeL 
We  need  not.  therefore,  be  surprised  Ihal  a  few  yean  afterwards, 
when  the  remains  ol  the  donor  came  to  be  deposited  in  their  last 
asylum,  the  grief  wluch  the  surrounding  peasantry  evinced  wax 


After  I 


c  ioundaikm^toitt  tt 


'■cW(^lr' 


icouTag?  Ibcm  wiib  pccvpiary  mv^rd^  and  on 
.eantime  thr  v«.V  npcnditure  eihAusifd  his  n 
tmpclled  him  Eo  LibouT  with  uncb^ng  assiduity  n 
igagBinddiMiM.  During  the  period  which  inlrnft 
tmrnenciDgoperatioiuAl  PassAgoo  and  hii  decease 
-finished  some  of  his  most  itrikingworita.    Amonj 


CANOVAS  DEL  CASTILLO 

o[  in  1S64,  minislci 


„      ,  _  isVi.,  Ihe 

"Pieti,"  the  "Si  John,"  the  "  ncumbeiu  Magdslen."  Thi 
bst  perfomarHe  which  [sued  ffum  bis  hand  •met  a  colosul  hus 
o\  his  friend,  the  Coun)  Cicognara.  Id  May  iSii  he  paid  a  visit  ii 
Naples,  to  sqpecinlend  the  construction  ol  wai  moulds  for  ai 
equcaliian  slatu?  oi  the  perjuied  Bourbon  king  Ferdinand 
Thisfqlimey  materia l[y  injured  his  health,  but  he  rnliied  again  OT 
hi)  return  to  Rome.  Towards  the  Letter  end  of  the  year  he  pai< 
his  annual  vivt  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  when  he  experienced  i 
rrlapse-    He  proceeded  to  Venice,  And  expired  there  on  thi 

ue  which  had  allectcd  him  rium  an  eir^y  age,  caused  by  th< 


Them 


linual  m 


o(ca 
t  distinguish 


Is,  producing  a  depres 


ova,  in  a  certain  tense,  Ri 
and  brought  It  back  Id  th 
rd  when  Ihe  sehK  both  of  c 


kc  at  Pasugno  on  the  ijth  i 

ivaicd  (he  artol  sculpiure  i 
t  standard  fmm  which  il  ha 
ssicaJ  beauty  and  moderatioT 
energy  a 


embodied  by  the  unexampled  genius  of  Michc 
succumbed  to  the  overloaded  and  flabby  mannerisms  of  the  i;Ih 
and  (Slhccnluiin.    His  hni^ng  was  rchncd,  and  hchad  a  special 

He  formed  his  nwdcls  of  Ihe  same  site  as  the  work  ms  inlciulcd 
to  be.  The  prominent  defect  o(  Canova's  allnclivc  and  highly 
traincdarlisthal  which  Riaybesummed  upiDthewanlai  *' 
aliiy,— thai  quality,  so  characteristic  o(  llic  modem  mind, 
(ciicsupoo  certain  ptDpCTliesolooBceptronandciecuiion  in  the 
art  ol  Ihe  pan,  and  upon  certain  Iype«  of  beauty  or  emotion  in 
file,  and  makes  a  compound  of  Ihe  fntt — regulating  iuth  by  (he 
standard  of  tiate  prevalent  in  contempoiary  "  high  society,"  a 
standard  which,  lelcmng  to  cultivation  and  rcluicment  as  its 
highertenn,dcclires  towards  fashion  09  the  kiwer.  Of  his  moral 
character  a  generous  and  unweaiied  benevolence  formed  the  most 
promLncnl  feature.  Thegiraterpirtof  the  vast  fortune  realiaed 
by  his  works  was  distributed  in  aett  ol  this  dcscriplion.  Me 
'  eslablished  prices  for  artisls  and  endowed  all  the  academics  of 
Rame.  The  aged  and  UnforTunalc  were  abo  the  objects  of  his 
peculiar  solicitude.  His  titles  wne  numerous.  He  was  enrolled 
amorgstthenobilityof  scveralstates,  decon  ledwidivarEousordcn 
of  knighthood,  and  associated  in  thebiehesi  pralessioEial  honours. 
Sec  Ihe  Ii/I  d/ Canton  by  Memes;  that  by  MJsMrini ;  Ihe  Jl'oi-ijtn 
by  the  Count  Cicognara;  Caximirl  la  omntt'.  by  Qkiatfemeie  de 
Quincy  (1834):  OptrCiirlle  Ji  AiiUnia  Caama.  by  hnK\m  (Napki. 
1841);  ^«i<>n,byA.G.Meyer(ig9g):  and  Le  Ji'/aiiDer  ji!  Ceii'<ea 

(1901).         '  '  '  "  '      ""        (^ETm.  B.) 

CUIOVU  DBt  CASIILLO,  AXTOHIO  (laie-iRci?),  Spanish 
itBtesmon,  vrai  bom  In  Halogi  on  Ihe  SIh  of  February  iSiS. 
Educated  in  hii  nalive  town,  ho  went  to  Madrid  in  1S4;,  bent 
upon  finding  means  to  complete  his  lllerary  and  phibsc^himl 
ituditt,  Hignnde,  Don  Senhn  EstebafoCatderon,  found  him 
■  silmlionitclnklntheMadrid-ArtnJuezTailway,  bulCanavas 
soon  look  to  jMnullsm  and  litenlu re,  earning  enough  to  supf»it 
faimiell  ud  pay  for  Ms  law  studie*  xt  the  Madrid  University. 
During  this  period  he  published  hit  two  best  works — an  historical 
novel,  Lai  CaapanB,  ic  Hmita,  and  the  hisloiy  of  the  decay  t>f 
Spain  from  Philip  IIL  to  Oiaiies  IL  un< 


»  politician  IhiDugh  h 


igupthe 

ncll,  of  whom  he  ilw.tys  remained 
as  entered  the  Cortes  in  .854;  he  wis 
in  itj7,  Bib-dlitcKic  of  the  itaU 


X  letters 


11  the 


3f  King  Amadeus,  a 


[cr  of  the  cidonies  in  iMj.  minister  of 
s  exiled  by  Manhal  Narvoei  in  the  some 

olution  of  1S6S.  Ue  took  no  part  in 
He  sat  in  the  Coilet  Canstituyenlei  of 
lonseTvativf,  combating  all  R&dir^  and 
1  defending  the  exiled  Bourbons;  but  he 
ihen  the  Cones  elected  Amadeus  king  on 
1S70,  He  did  not  object  10  aofne  of  hi> 
vela  and  Uduaycn,  entering  the  cabinets 
in  1S71  declared  that  his  altitude  would 


manifesto  issued  in  ifi74  by  the  young  king  Alphonso  Xll.,  at 

military  men  who  were  actively  conspiring  to  oiganin  an 
Atphoiisist  (trgannci'sniciiM.  Like  Marihal  Concha,  marquisdel 
Duero,  be  would  have  prefemd  lokt  evcnlsdeyelopcnoB^to 
allow  of  Ihe  dynasty  being  mtoicd  nithoul  force  of  aimi,  and  be 
severely  Uamcd  the  conduct  of  (he  generals  nhcnhe  first  beotd 
ol  Ihe  pnmnnciomieHto  of  Manhal  Campos  at  Sagunto.  SflgasU 
tlwnnipon  caused  CanovBJ  In  be  ancstBd(joiholDccemlieriSj4); 
but  Ibe  next  day  the  Madrid  garrison  also  pro:laimed  Alphonw 
Xil.  king,  and  Canovai  ihoibcd  the  full  poners  he  hid  received 

pending  Ihe  j    -    '    '  '  ■ 


1  appoint 


.larshal  C 


and  lor 


.    Canovas 


of  Queen  Isabellaandout  Dlthe  more  moderate  elements  of  (be 
revolution.  With  such  lolloncrs  he  made  the  CORsdUKion  of 
[871)  and  all  (he  laws  of  (he  monarchy,  putting  a  limited  franchise 
in  (he  place  of  universal  suHrage,  curlailing  liberly  of  conscience, 
tighlsof  associalion  and  of  meeting,  liberty  of  the  press,  checking 
democracy,  obliging  the  nulliary  to  abstain  linm  politics,  con- 
ciliating Ihe  CarlistsandCatboycsbyhisadvaiices  to  the  Vatican, 
the  Church  and  the  religious  orders,  pandering  to  Ihe  piotecLion- 
ists  by  his  tariff  policy,  and  courting  abroad  the  friendship  of 
(Jermany  and  Austria  after  lontributing  lo  the  marriage  of  bis 
king  to  an  Austrian  princess.  Csjiovas  CTOwiKd  his  policy  by 
countenancing  the  formation  of  a  Liberal  party  under  Sogasla, 
by  Marshal  Scrmno  and  other  Libe 


k  office 


He  I 


ifficc  unlU  November  iSBy.  but  be  grew  very  un- 

md  nearly  endangered  the  monarchy  in  1^85  by  hii 

preision  of  popular  and  prets  demonsdations.  and  of 

iota  in  Madrid  and  the  pnrvinces.    At  Ihe  death  of 

Xn.  be  at  once  advised  the  queen  regent  lo  send  for 

nd  the  Libeiati.  and  during  five  yean  he  looked  on 

quielly  whilst  Sagasia  le-established  universal  luBnse  and  most 

' "'    "■  ailed  in  iK/fi, and  carried outapdicyof  free 

luies.    In  1S90  Cottovaa  look  ofTicE  under  (h* 

one  of  his  first  acts  Kas  (o  reveree  the  lariS 

policy  of  the  Liberals,  denouncing  all  the  treaties  of  commeicc, 

'  passing  in  iSqi  a  highly  protecllonist  tariH.    ThiswaalhC 

ting-point  of  the  dacline  in  foieign  imde,  the  advance  ol 

ign  exchanges,  the  decay  ntiailway  (laflic,  and  the  monetaTy 


Alpbonsi 


S9J,  and  Saeisu 
tnsuined  oAice  in  >1 
Ihe  Cuban  insuncci 


anks  forced  Ci 


^froi 


„    It  the  eitd  of 

ighieen  months.  CanavBi 
i;  immediately  alter  the  outbreak  of 
devoted  most  of  his  litneand  efforti, 


IS  lor  sending  100,000  men  to  the  West  Ind 


[another  cSon 
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t  llul  h»l 


ahortliiic 
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«u  not  only  a  polil 


viiiUr.  «hia  ihc  bnliet  of 

■Ih*  ol  Sinia  AgiKd>,  nt 

whoJe,  Cinovuniuii  be  regarded  u  the 

aaol  ihccieKolitw  idihcntury.    He 

.  biU  alw  1  min  ol  Ihe  woild,  a  writer  ol 

*  scboUi  «eU  vencd  in  social. 


and  philoiophictJ  question).  1  great  debater,  a  clever  lectuitr,  a 
roembei  cri  all  Ibe  Uadtid  aademin  and  a  patron  of  art  and 
Itttera.  (A.  E.  H.) 

GAMHOBBHr,  FBAHCOU  CERTAIN  (180^1895),  marshal  of 
France,  was  bom  >l  St  Cijt  (l«t)  on  Ibe  iTth  of  June  iSog  and 
educated  at  St  Cyl;  he  cet«ived  a  commission  ai  lub-lieutenant 
in  iSiB,  becnning  liculenant  in  iS]3-  He  weal  to  Algeria  in 
iSjs.  KTved  in  the  eipcdilion  to  MiKira,  ai  iIk  capture  of 
TIcDcen,  and  in  1B37  became  captitD.  In  (he  same  year  he  was 
wounded  in  the  iiorm  of  Conslanline,  receiving  [be  Legion  ol 
Hanmn  for  his  conduct.  In  iSjci  he  was  (nployed  in  organizing 
a  battalion  of  the  Fonipi  Legkm  for  the  Qirliii  Wan.  In  1841 
be  wag  again  icrving  in  Africa.  Pmnutcd  lieuieiun|.cDlonol  in 
1S46  and  colonel  of  the  3rd  trgrmenl  in  i8«7,  he  commanded  the 
expedition  against  Ahsied  SghSt  in  iStS,  and  defeated  ihe 
Anh(  at  Ihe  Djcnna  Pao.  Tmiuferred  to  the  Zouaves,  he 
defeated  (he  Kabyles.  and  in  i&tQ  displayed  both  courage  and 
cDergjr  in  reinlordng  the  blockaded  ganison  of  Bou  Sadi,  and  in 
commandolone  of  the  attacLing  columns  at  Zaatcha  (December 
i84«).  For  bis  valour  on  the  latter  occasion  he  received  the 
rank  ol  general  of  biigade  and  the  commindciship  ol  (he  Legion 
of  Honour.  He  led  the  eipedilion  against  Naiah  in  iSjo  and 
destroyed  (be  Arab  s(TOn|hold.  Sammoncd  to  Paris,  he  was 
made  aide-de-camp  (a  (he  ptesident,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  (00k 
pan  (n  (be  (oaf  d'Hal  of  tbe  end  of  December  igjt.  In  Ihe 
Crimean  War  he  conunanded  a  division  at  (he  Alma,  where  he 
■mta  twice  wounded.  He  hetd  a  dormant  commisaion  entitling 
him  (o  command  in  case  of  St  Atnaud'a  dea(h,  and  he  ihu* 
succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the  French  atmy  a  few  days 
alter  the  battle.  He  was  slightly  wounded  and  had  a  horse 
killed  irader  him  at  Inkerman,  when  IciuUng  a  diar^  of  Zouaves. 
DisagreemenH  with  the  English  commander-io-thirf  and,  in 
general,  the  disappointments  due  to  Ihe  prolongation  of  Ihe 
siege  of  Sevastopol  led  (0  his  resignation  of  (he  I  ..    ... 
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*  membei  of  tbe  superior  council  ol 

political  life,  "being  elected  senato 

Charente  In  1879  and  again  in  iSSj.    He  died  11  raiu  an  ine 

iSih  Dt  January  1S115  and  hit  remains  received  a  public  luneral. 

Va  SnrreHirr  were  published  in  1S9S  at  Paoi, 

CAW,  ANMEW  (i59o?-iMj),  a  leader  of  the  Scoliish 
Covenanters.  About  i6}^thepc(^leof  Edinburgh  called  him  to 
be  ihefr  minisler,  but  he  was  rejected  by  Janus  1.  Ten  yean 
later  he  was  minister  of  Pitiiigo  in  Aberdeenshire,  a  charge 
which  he  left  in  163S  lot  that  ol  Newbatile  in  M  id-Loihian.  In 
Jqly  of  that  y<ar  Ik  Went  with  o(bcr  commissioners  (o  Aberdeen 
in  Ibe  vain  attempt  (o  induce  the  KEiversity  and  (he  presbytery 
«l  (hat  dly  to  subscribe  the  Nallona]  Covenant,  and  In  (he 
following  Kouember  sal  in  the  general  assembly  at  Glasgow 
Tliicbaboirshcdepiscfipacy  in  Scotland.  In  1&40  he  was  chaplain 
to  (he  Scoiiish  army  and  ihcn  scidcd  as  minijicr  at  Abetdwn. 
Though  a  stanch    Covenan(er,  he  was  a    seolous  Royalist, 


preaching  bclOR  Charles  L  in  Edinbur^,  and  stoutly  advocating 

the  ratantion  of  (he  rnona  rchy  in  the  (Ime  ol  1  he  Cofflmonwcal  i  h. 
Cant's  Itvquciit  and  bitter  auacks  on  various  members  ol  his 
ccngregaiioa  led  in  16A0  to  complaints  laid  before  the  magis- 
ttates,  in  ccmtcquence  of  which  he  resigiked  his  charge.  His  SOB 
Andrew  was  principal  of  Edinburgh  University  (167J-1635J. 

CAXT.  (iJCPosIblytfarou^tlieFr.fromLat.caafoi,  corner), 
in  architcctuie,  a  term  used  where  the  comer  of  a  square  is  cut 
off,  octagonally  01  otherwise.  Thus  a  bay  window,  the  sides  of 
which  arc  not  paialid,  ai  at  right  angles  to  the  spectaioi,  is  said 
to  be  canted.  (1)  (From  the  Lat,  coiitdrc,  to  sing,  very  early  in 
use,  in  a  depreciatory  sense,  ol  reLigicnis  services),  a  word  appear- 
ing in  Eogli^  in  (he  r6tb  century  lor  the  whining  speech  ol 
beggars;  hence  it  Is  allied  to  thieves^  oc  gipsies'  jargon,  10  the 
peculiar  language  ot  aay  clau  or  sect,  to  any  current  phrase  oc 
IniD  of  langgage,  and  palticnlaily  to  (he  hypocritical  lUG  oi 
pious  phrucokigy, 

CANTAII8I,  an  ancient  tribe  -which  inhabited  the  north  cootl 
ol  Spain  near  Sinlander  and  Bilbao  and  (he  mountains  behind— 

moundirtccrs,  Ihcy  long  defied  (he  Roman  arms  and  made  them- 
selves a  name  lor  wild  freedom.    They  were  Ant  attacked  by  the 

Augustushndcarriedovt  3  series  of  campaigns  (?9-]  9  B.C.)  which 
ended  in  their  pulial  anluhiintion.    Thenceforward  their  land 

measure  of  local  self-government.  They  became  slowly  Roman- 
iicd,  but  developed  little  town  life  and  are  rarely  mentioned  iti 
history.  They  provided  lecniils  lor  the  KomsB  auiilia,  like 
theirnci^bours  the  Asitires,  and  their  land  caotaiued  lead  mines, 
of  wMch,  however,  I  idle  is  knowo. 

CAKTABRIAN  HOaNTAIHS  (Span.  CrWtMrrd  Cmrlairin), 
a  mountain  chain  which  extends  for  more  than  300  m.  across 
notjhem  Spoin.  from  (he  western  limit  of  Ihe  Pyrenees  lo  Ihe 
borders  ol  Caticla.  and  on  oc  near  the  coast  of  the  Bay  ol  Biscay. 
The  Cantabiinnsslretchfiom  cut  (owesl.noariy  parallel  lolhe 
sea,  as  far  as  (he  pass  of  Lcitatiegos,  iltcrwards  trending  south- 
ward between  Leon  and  (Salicia.  Their  western  boundary  Is 
marked  by  (he  valley  ol  (he  rivet  Mifto  (Portuguese  Minho),  by 
the  lower  Sil,  which  flows  into  (he  MIAo,  and  by  Ihe  Cabrera, 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Sil.  Some  geogiaphcia  regard  the 
mountains  of  Calida  beyond  the  Mifio  as  an  integral  part  of  (he 
same  system ;  others  conAne  the  name  to  the  eastern  half  of  the 
highlands  between  Calicia  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  call  their 
western  half  (he  Astur!.-in  Mountains,  There  are  also  many 
local  names  lor  the  subsidiary  ranges  wilhin  the  cham.    As  a 

intricale  ramifications,  but  almost  everywhere,  and  especially  lb 
(he  cast,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  two  principal  ranges, 
from  which  (he  lesser  ridges  and  moun(ain  masses  radiate.  One 
range,  oc  series  ol  ranges,  closely  follows  llie  oudire  ol  tbe  co.is( ; 
the  other,  which  is  loftier,  forms  (he  nor(hem  )imi(  ol  (be  great 
tableland  "f  Castile  and  Leon,  and  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a 
conlinualion  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  coastal  range  rises  in  some 
parts  sheer  above  the  sea,  and  everywhere  has  so  abrupt  a 
detliviiy  that  Ihe  slteoms  which  flow  seaward  are  all  short  and 
swift.  The  descent  from  the  southern  range  lo  the  high  plateaus 
•I  Castile  is  more  gradual,  and  several  large  rivers,  notably  the 
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iAcadons,  incrc 
S  m.  In  tlie  west-  Many  peaks  ate 
.  the  greatest  altitudes  are  atlalned 
the  bordets  ol  Leon,  Oviedo.  Falencia 
and  Sanlandet.  Here  are  the  PeM  VIeja  (87*3  It).  Prieta 
(S304  It.)  and  Espinguete  (7898  It,);  an  unnamed  aummil  in 
the  Pcbasdc  Europa,  to  which  range  the  Pcha  Vieja  alsotelongs, 
rises  on  (he  riGh(  bankol  (he  Sella  (o  s  height  ol  tcts  It.;  farther 
west  ihepeaksolManipodre.Ubika.  Rulna  and  CtdAaall  exceed 
7D00I1.  Aconsplcunusfeatuieof  Ihechain,  as  d(  the  adjacent 
tableland,  is  the  number  of  ils  pammerai,  isolated  jrfaieaus  shui 
in  by  lofty  mounlalns  ot  even  by  preciinious  walls  of  nxk.    A( 
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Ukc-bcd,  now  a  valWy  dnintd  by  the  upper  Sil  ind  cixloscd  by 
mouQliint  ohich  bifuicale  Jtom  the  main  lanec  siulh  ol  the 
pass  of  Leitanegoa — the  Sierra  dc  Justrcdo  and  MonlaA^s  de 
Leon  curving  towards  (he  east  and  soulh-wr^j  the  Sicrn  dc 
Picos,  Siena  del  Caurel  and  other  ranges  cuivlng  towards  the 
west  and  wuth-cast.  Ilie  Cinlabiiins  an  rkh  in  coal  and  iron; 
an  accounl  d(  Ihcir  geological  strucluic  is  given  under  Sfain. 
They  are  CKWed  at  many  points  by  good  roads  and  in  their 
eastern  haH  by  several  lailvays.  In  Ihe  whi.  near  the  pa>*  of 
FEi>ires.  the  railway  Irom  Leon  lo  Gij6n  passes  through  the 
Perrui^  tunnei^  which  is  2  m-  long  and  4200  El.  above  sta-lcvel; 
Uk  raflHay  devxnds  northward  through  lilly-cighl  snaller 
tunnels.  The  line  Irom  Loon  loOicnte  also  traverses  aremarli- 
■blc  series  of  tunnels,  bridges  and  deep  cuttings. 

CAHTACnZIHO,  Canhcuitk  or  CAWtACUIim,  the  name 
ol  a  UirHy  which  tiaoes  in  origin  10  the  Byianlinc  empctois  and 
writers  of  Ihe  same  name  (set  under  John  V.,  CanlaQiicne). 
Tbt  (ouodec  of  Ihe  bmily.  Andionik,  migrated  to  Ruminia  in 
]6}].  and  from  his  two  sons  Conslanline  and  Ghcorgc  sprang  the 
two  principal  lines  which  afleiwaids  blanched  into  numcnsus 
families  of  nobles  and  high  disniluies,  including  hospodan 
(ruins)  of  Waiachia  and  Moldavia,  The  Canlacuanos  were 
leprescnted  in  eveiy  branch  of  adminitltation  and  in  Ihc  world 
ol  tetters.  Under  their  infloaice  Ihe  Rumanian  language  and 
literature  in  the  17th  century  reached  their  highest  development. 
Among  the  more  proniinent  memben  of  the  family  th<^  Icllowiog 
may  be  mentioned.  (0  SitEHB*N  Cani*CU!1NO  (1640-1688), 
appointed  hospodarofWalachia  in  1679.  He  served  under  the 
Turlu  in  the  siege  of  Vienna,  and  when  Ihey  were  defeated  it  is 
sileged  that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  maidiing  on  Conslanlinopie 
to  drive  Ihe  Turks  out  of  Eumpe,  the  western  powcis  having 
promised  him  their  moml  support.  In  the  rriidai  of  his  prepara- 
tions he  died  suddenly,  poisoned,  il  is  said,  by  Ihr  boyais  who 

In  economic  and  lileiaiy  directions.  He  Introduced  the  matte 
into  Kurtunia;  il  is  now  the  staple  iood  of  the  country.  lie 
founded  Ihe  first  Rumanian  siliDol  la  Buchaml;  he  assisted 
liberally  in  the  csUblishmcnt  ol  various  printing  oBicesi  and 

fluchoreil  in  11S88.  Throogh  his  influence  also  Ihe  Slavonic 
language  was  ofiicially  and  hnaliy  abolished  (lom  Ihc  Utuigy 
and  the  Rumanian  language  substituted  lor  U.  (2}  Siefah 
CAMACUZiHO.sonofCDnstaniine.princcol  Walachla  ,1714-1716- 
(j)  Deheikius  CantaCTIzino,  prince  ol  Moldavia,  1674-1676. 
He  left  an  unsatisiaclory  record.  Descendants  of  Demetrius  and 
Shclban  have  emigrated  to  Russia,  and  held  highposiUons  there 
ai  govemoTS  of  Dessaiabia  and  in  other  responsible  posts,  {4) 
Of  the  Moldavian  Cantacuiinos.  TlluxwVE  is  well  known  as  a 
chronicler  of  his  times  (c.  1745),  (s)  Cheouce  Caniacuhno 
fb,  i8j7).  son  of  Gbeoohi  (1800-1840).  He  was  appointed  in 
1870  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Rumania;  in  1S89,  pre- 
sident of  the  chamber;  in  1892,  president  of  Ihe  senate;  Irom 
iSfg  he  was  head  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  from  moj 
to  i«oj  prime  minitier  (see  aba  Ruuahia:  HiUory).  (M.  G.) 

CAHTAGALLO,  an  inland  town  of  the  state  of  Rio  de  Jandro, 
Braiil,  about  ico  m.  by  tail  N.E.  of  the  port  of  Rio  dc  Jancira, 
with  which  it  ii  connected  by  the  Caniagallo  milway.  Pop. 
(1890)  of  the  municipolity.  26,067,  of  whom  less  Ihin  one-fourth 
live  in  Ihe  town.  Caniagallo  is  situated  in  the  Icnile  Famhyba 
valley  and  is  the  cnmnterdal  centre  ol  a  rirli  coBce-producing 
district.  Then:  are  exhausted  gold  placet  mines  in  its  vicinity, 
but  they  were  not  rich  enou^  to  CUDse  any  considerable  develop- 
ment in  mining.  Coffee  production  is  the  principal  industry, 
but  sugat-cane  is  gnwn  to  a  limited  emcni,  and  some  attention 
n  given  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  twine.  The  district  is  an 
excellent  fniit  region. 

CAHTAU  a  dqartRMnt  of  oenlral  France,  formed  from 
Haute. Auvcrgne,  the  southern  portion  ol  the  old  province  of 
Auveigne.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Puy.de- 
D6nw.  E  by  Haule.toiie.  S.E.  by  l^rtie.  S.  by  Aveymn  and 
Loiitt,  and  W.  by  Conin  and  Lot.  Ana  nji  tq.  m.  Pop. 
(iga6J  228.600.  -Canial  it  litualed  in  the  niddit  of  ibe  ceniral 


plalcauof  Ptanoe,  Il  lakes  ill  name  from  the  Montt  du  Cantal, 
a  volcanic  group  occupying  its  ocnlial  region,  and  conllnued 
towards  the  north  and  east  by  ranges  of  lavL<r  alLilude.  The 
liomb  du  Cantal,  the  culminating  summit  of  the  department, 
attains  a  height' of  6006  It.;  and  its  Deighbouis,  llic  Puy  Maiy 
and  Ihe  Puy  Chavaioche,  attain  a  height  of  jSAj  and  J722  It. 
respectively.  Immedialely  to  the  cast  ol  thir.  cemni  mass  lies 
the  lofty  but  fertile  pbleau  of  Pbniie,  which  merges  into  the 
Monts  de  ki  Maigeride  on  Ihe  easteis  border.  The  valley  of  the 
Truyirc  skirts  the  Vhniic  00  Ihe  south  and  divides  it  from  the 
Monts  d'Aubrac,  at  the  foot  ol  which  lies  Cliaudesaigucs,  noted 
lor  its  thermal  springs,  the  most  important  in  tiic  department- 
Northwards  the  tlonlsdu  CanUl  are  connected  with  Ihc  Moots 
Dore  by  the  volcanic  range  of  Cfallier  and  the  arid  plalcaus  of 
Arlcnsc.  In  Ihl  west  ol  the  department  grassy  plaUaus  and 
beauiilul  liver  vallcyt  slope  genlly  down  from  the  crntral 
heights.  Most  of  the  streams  of  the  department  have  their 
<es  In  this  central  ridge  and  fall  by  a  short  and  rapid  course 
Ihe  rivers  which  traverse  the  extensive  valleys  on  either  side. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Abgnon,  a  tributary  of  the  AUier; 
'  "  "  '  Truyirc,  tributaries  of  the  Lot;  and  the  C«n  ud 
ics  of  the  Dordogne.  The  climate  ol  Ihe  depart- 
considcrablv  in  Ihe  diEerent  localities.  In  the 
and  St  Flour,  aod  in  the  south- 
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ported.   Tlie  department  is  served  by  the  railways  of 

and  Southern  companies,  the  conslruclion  ol  which  al  some 

pdnis  demanded  considerable  engineering  skill,  notably  in  the 

case  of  the  viaduct  of  Garabil  spanning  the  goige  of  Ihe  Ttuyere. 

Cantal  is  divided  into  lour  anondissemenls — Aurillac,  Mauriac, 

Mural  and  St  Floui^jj  cantons  and  2^7  comoiunes,   Il  belongs 

to  the  ngion  of  the  XIII.  amy  corps  and  to  the  acodfnue 

(educational  division)  ol  Clermont -Fernnd,     lis  bisbopiic  is 

at  St  Flour  and  depends  on  the  aichbistwprie  ol  Bourges.    Its 

court  ol  appeal  is  at  Riom.     The  capital  b  Aurillac  (f.>.),  and 

St  Flour  (f.i.)  is  the  other  principal  town. 

CAHTABIHI,  SIMOHB  (1612-1648),  called  Suiohe  da  Puako, 
painter  and  etcher,  was  bom  al  Onpciia  near  Peuro  in  r6ii. 
He  was  a  disciple  olGuido  Renianda  fellow-Mudottof  Domeni- 
~  of  his  lempet  and  hit  vanity 


>l  hiidl 


which  tc 


!olhi 


il  of  Ihe  duke  of  Mantua.  Others  telate  that  he  was 
by  a  Mantuan  painter  whom  he  had  injured.  His 
ihaughmasterlyand^irfriied,  air  deficient  in  originality, 
rorks  have  been  mistaken  for  eiamptes  of  Ouido 


of  tl 


is  by  10 


in  the 
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SI  Ctddo,"  in  tbe  Bidaiw  giUcyS  ■'x'  '  ^^  Rom-.titd,"  In  th> 
Cub  I^dscd.  Hii  moM  cdebnled  etching  ii  vjupjtet, 
^eptuDCand  Plula,  honouiing  the  irauof  Cardinil  Bor^ese." 

CANTATA  (Italian  for  a  ung  01  stoiy  Kt  to  miuic),  1  vocal 
tonpoutiofi  accompaiilcd  by  inatnuDcnta  and  gtncraUy  con- 
tumDg  n»rv  6an  ooe  movement,    iti  tin  16th  cenluiy,  whca 


L   Fn>Ditb«  middle 


few  other  lolo 


b»g.nt 

was  definite  enoufh  to  be  embodied ! 

dF  the  I  ;th  till  hte  in  the  iSth  centuiy  a  bvooi 

dumber  muuc  was  the  cantata  for  one  or  twi 

anompaniraent  of  harpoldiord  and  perhapB 

or  scene  in  recitative,  held  together  by  a  primlttve  aiia  repeated 
at  intervals.  Fine  eumplefl  may  be  found  In  the  chuzth  muaic 
of  CariBuni;  tnd  the  English  vocal  solos  of  Purcell  (such  Is 
Uad  Ttm  and  Mad  Btsi)  show  the  utmost  that  can  be  made  of 
this  archaic  f«m.  With  the  riieof  the  Da  Cipoiiia  tfaeODUU 
became  a  group  of  tm  or  three  aria!  )iraei  by  rcdtative. 
Handel's  numennis  Italian  duets  and  trios  ere  eunpln  on  a 
rather  Targe  scale.  His  Latin  motet  Siliit  Viali,  kn  xqnano 
soto,  sho<rs  the  use  of  this  form  in  church  mosic. 

The  Italian  solo  cantata  naturally  tended,  when  on  a  laije 
tale,  to  become  ntdiilinjuiahable  frsn\  a  scene  in  nn  open. 
In  ibe  sune  way  the  church  ejiiii»l»,  solo  or  chtnal,  b  Indin- 
tinpiiBhable  from  a  snull  oratotio  or  portion  of  an  oratorio. 
Tills  is  eipially  rvident  Hhcthci  we  uimine  the  unparalleled 
church  cantatas  of  Badi,  of  which  nearly  100  are  eitant,  or  the 
Ckaitior  Antkrms  of  HandcL  In  Bach's  case  many  of  the 
larter  cxntatas  are  actually  called  oratorios;  and  the  Ckriitmat 
OratBrio  i«  a  ct^lectlon  of  ^a  church  cantatas  actually  intended 
s,  though  together  lormlng 


complet. 


:  whale  as 


's  church  cantatiu  i 


1I  point,  he 
that  they  formed  part  of  a  church 
■  service  in  which  tljc  ofjaniiation  of  the  music  waa  far  more 
coherent  than  it  po«ible  in  the  Anglican  church.  Many  of 
Bach'sgTTattst  cantatas  begin  with  an  elaborate  chorus  followed 
hr  a  couple  of  ariu  and  redutrves.  and  end  with  a  plain  chotale. 
Hiis  has  often  b«n  commented  upon  u  an  emmple  of  Bach's 
iuUffereoce  to  artistic  cliniai  in  the  work  as  a  whole.  Sut  no 
one  ^11  maintain  this  who  lealiiea  the  place  viach  the  church 
cantata  occupied  in  the  Luthemn  church  service.  The  tat  was 
caicIuHy  hued  upon  the  gospel  or  lessons  lor  the  day;  unless 
the  cantata  was  short  the  sermon  probably  look  pkce  after  the 
first  chorus  or  one  of  tht  arias,  and  the  congreiallDn  Joined  In 
the  final  chorale.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  service  was  the  unity 
of  the  rauiic:  and,  in  the  cases  whert  all  the  movenwrns  of  the 

Dnity  has  never  been  equalled,  eitcvpt  by  those  i6th.century 
masses  and  motets  whldi  are  Founded  upon  the  Gregorian  tones 
of  the  festival  for  whidi  they  art  written. 

In  modem  rimesthelermomtalaia  applied  almost  eidus^y 
to  choral,  as  distinguished  from  solo  vocal  music.  Tbere  has, 
perhaps,  been  only  one  kind  of  cantata  since  Bach  which  can 
be  lecDgnized  as  an  art  form  ami  not  as  a  mere  title  for  woilg 
othenrise  impossible  to  classify.  It  it  }i»t  posible  to  recognlu 
as  a  distinct  artistic  type  that  kind  of  early  igtlKxntuiy  cantata 
in  which  the  dioms  Is  the  vehicle  [or  music  more  lyric  and  long- 
like  than  the  oratorio  style,  though  at  the  same  time  not  eiclude 
ing  the  possibility  ol  a  brilliant  dimai  in  tbe  shape  of  a  light 
order  of  fugue.  Beethoven's  ClnrreicAe  j4  HfnMicit  is  a  brilliant 
"  pot-faoller  "  b  Ilus  style;  Weber's  JuM  Canlaia  is  a  Iy(Hcat 
spedmeu,  and  Menddssohn's  Wci^mrgisnoA  Is  the  clas»c. 
Mendelssohn's"  Symphony  Cantata,"  the  Zstfemfrf,  is  a  hybrid 
work,  partly  In  the  oratorio  style.  II  is  preceded  by  three  sym- 
phom'c  movements,  a  device  avowedly  suggested  by  Beethoven's 
ninth  symphony;  but  the  snalogy  is  not  accurate,  as  Beet- 
hoven's work  Is  a  symphony  of  whldi  Hie  fourth 


tislb- singled 


a  cantata  with  three  q'nqiboiuc 


pcelBdes.  The   Inll   lyric  possibilities  of 

>  string 

or  <^cal 

W«g9  were  realised  at  last  by  Brahmi  in  his  RinaU 

te»l  which  Goethe  wrote  at  the 

aabewc 

e  that  of 

of  firahms's  work 

(his  only 

experiment  in  this  itxrt)  has  na 

ucillybee 

lost  by  critics  who 

the  qua! 

ies  of  an 

elabotate  dioral  music  with  w 

hich  it  has  nothing 

odo.    Brahms  has  probably  sai 

the  last  wotti  on  th 

ssubiect: 

and  the  remaining  types  of  tanta 

ta<beginm 

ng  with  Beethoven's 

MttrasliUi.  and  including  most 

ofSmhms 

y  nouble 

English  small  dioial  woiki)  ace 

merely  so 

omprised  in  one  movemHit.  (D.  F.  T.) 

CAHTSEH  (throu^  the  Fr.  anOiwt,  fmm  Ital.  csnlna,  a 
ellat),  a  word  chiefly  used  in  a  cnHitaiy  sense  for  an  official 
utiec's  ihop,  where  provisions,  &c.,  are  sold  to  iddiers.  The 
urd  was  formerly  appUed  also  to  portable  equipments  for  ca 


3f  the  woid,  wlu'ch  has  su 


In  the  fidd.  Another  senia 
the  pnaeni  day,  ii  thai  of  a 
II  wooden  or  metal  can  foi 


workman's  liquor,  &c. 

■       ame  of  a  celebrated  family  of  TaUr  origin, 

E  Cciinta  in  tbe  iTlh  century  and  Kttled  In 


CoNSMHTiNE  CAimiii>  became  a  prince  ol 
the  peoiJe  fiotn  the  rapacity  of  the  tai-gathere 


Moldavia,  s(Xs- 
:t,  who  prolecied 

the  throne  by  bis 
•on  Antioch,  who  ruW  twice,  1696-1700  and  1705-1707. 

His  youngest  bmther,  Deuttrius  or  Deketeb  Cantuok 
(b.  October  16,  1673),  was  made  prince  of  Moldavia  in  t;io;  he 
luled  only  one  year,  tjio-i7ti,  when  he  joined  Peter  the  Great 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Turks  and  placed  Moldavia  under 
Rusuan  suzerainty.  Beaten  by  the  Turks,  Canlemir  erm'giated 
ID  Rusua,  where  be  and  his  family  finally  settled.  He 
Kharkov  in  ijij.    He  was  known  as  one  ol  the  gnateit  linguisti 

well  versed  in  Oriental  scholarship.  He  was  a  voluminous  a 
orii^nal  writer  of  ffceat  sagacity  and  deep  penetration,  and  1 
writings  range  aver  many  subjects.  The  best  known  is  his 
nistiino!UKGTirt:t>iiiniDaiiye}llitOlli>mii7i  Empm.  Healso 
wmte  a  history  of  oriental  music,  which  is  no  longer  eitant;  the 
first  critical  bfitoiy  of  Moldo-Walachia ;  the  lirst  geogtaphical, 
ethnographiol  and  economic  description  of  Moldavia,  Bc- 
KTifilit  Muldmnat,  under  the  name  of  Hislrmt  BUrnihpliica.  to 
which  he  furnished  a  key,  and  in  which  the  prindpal  persons  am 
leproented  by  animals;  also  the  history  of  tfie  two  ruling 
houses  of  Biancovan  and  CantaciuIciD;  and  a  philosophical 
treatise  on  the  old  theme  of  tbe  di^nitaliaD  between  soul  and 
body,  written  in  Greek  and  Rumanian  under  the  title  DitamJ 

The  latter's  son,  AunocH  C»NTEiiiB  (bom  in  Moldavia,  1700; 
died  in  Paris,  17^),  became  fu  1731  Buasian  ministet  in  Great 
Britain,  and  In  r736  minister  plenipotentiary  ui  Paris.  Ha 
brought  to  London  the  Latin  MS.  lium  whence  the  English 
translation  of  his  father's  histocy  of  the  Turkish  empire  was  made 
by  N.  Tindal,  London,  1756,  to  which  he  added  an  uhausiive 
Inogcaphy  and  bibliography  of  the  author  (pp.  4i!-4te],  He 
was  a  Russian  poet  and  ahnost  tbe  first  author  oF  satire*  io 


(le?'  I<^l)i 


ZiT^^frisJl^ifrL 


:  O.  C.  I 


jsa,  3i9  (ia  Cyrillic).  "  (M.G.) 

CAKTSHBIIHT,    CHARLES    MAimRt-nrnDN,    tST    Vr^ 

:OIiHt  (1780-1845),  speaker  of  the  House  of  CommosB,  was  the 
ilderson  of  Charles  Hannera-Suttan  (f.i.),  afterwards  arcbtHshop 
if  Canterbury,  and  was  bom  on  the  ipth  of  Januaiy  178a. 
ilducated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Catobridge,  he  graduated 
a  .A.  in  iBoi,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  a(  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1E06. 
U  the  general  clcctios  oI  Ibi)  year  be  was  teluined  to  puEameni 


2IO 


CANTERBURY 


in  the  Tory  tatetMt  u  mnnber  (or  Sorbonugh,  and  in  iBo« 
becunc  judge-advocatc-ieiMnl  in  Uii  minisliy  ol  Spcncei 
Pticevdi.  Ht  Itlaiotd  this  pcailion  until  June  1817,  "hfn  ho 
wu  cleclnl  spuker  in  succnsion  lo  CharJa  Abbot,  cnitcd 
BaroD  CoJcbetter,  tefiuing  la  eichinge  thit  of&ct  In  181;  for 
that  ol  bome  Kcrcuiy.  In  iSjibeabondoncdScuboiaughBnil 
was  Mlurtied  to  pitliamtnt  aa  gnc  o(  Ihe  memben  loi  the 
univclsly  of  Cambridge  Bctoce  Ihs  general  eteclion  oI  iSji 
MaDnin-Sutlon  had  intimated  his  desire  to  retire  Imm  Ihe 
poiition  ol  ipealiet  and  bad  b«n  voted  an  annuity  ol  £4000  a 
year.    The  miniitry  of  Ead  Gtey,  honever, 


then 


dHoi 


:  of  Coir 


:cupant  ol  the  chair,  peiiimjed  him  to  ret 
tajj  be  wai  elected  tpcalui  lor  the  seventh  lime.  Some  le< 
bad  been  shown  against  him  on  this  occasion  owing  lo  bis  ' 
prodivities,  and  the  Whigs  irequent])'  complamcd  that  oui 
the  House  be  wu  a  decided  partisan.  The  result  was  that  v 
■  new  parliament  toet  m  February  iSjs  a  sharp  tomtit  en 
[or  the  ipcakcnhip,  and  Manncn-Sutton  uu  deleaied  by  Ji 
Abcrcromby,  afteiwardsLoid  Dunlcrndine.  In  Ma  '  " 
retiring  speaker  was  raised  lo  the  peerage  as  Bajor 
and  Viscount  Canterbury.    In  iSjs  he  was  appoiBted 


cnccd 


[8jill 


'  underl 


ktho 


He  I 


nLond 


gitt  of  July  iB^i  and  wu  buried  al  Addingtoi 
wuLucy  (d.  i8is),daughter  of  JohnUenisoaof  Oisington,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Both  his  sons,  Charles 
John  Cr8u-i86ii).  and  John  Henry  Thomas  (1814-1877), 
succeeded  in  turn  10  the  viscounty.  By  his  second  wife,  Ellen 
td.  184s!.  '^0*  ol  John  Home-Purves,  he  had  a  daughter. 

CAHTEBBDRV,  a  city  and  county  ol  >  city,  the  metropolis  ol 
an  archdiocese  of  the  Church  ol  England,  and  a  municipal. 
county  and  parliamentary  borough  ef  Kent,  England,  fii  m. 
E.S.E.  of  London  by  the  South-Eastern  &  Chatham  railway. 
P^.  (igoi)  34,88g,  It  lies  on  the  river  Siour,  which  here 
debouches  from  a  beautiful  narrow  valley  ol  the  North  Downs, 
the  low  but  abrupt  elevations  of  which  command  fine  views  of 
the  city  liom  the  vest  and  south,  whih:  the  river  presently  enters 
upon  the  flat  belt  ol  land  which  separates  the  elevated  Isle  of 
Thanet  from  the  restol  Kent.    This  belt  represents  the  eiislence, 

than  ]  m.  north-east  ol  Canterbury,  was  once  accessible  for  ship- 
gf  the  great 


The  Calk 


—It  V 


D  hit  capital   b 
igland.     ^thelbcrht,  who' 
IS  King  Lucius.    Augustine 


ounh  SaKon  king 
id  bis  ieUiiw-misslor 
cnl  by  ,€thelberht 

siiion.  held  ever  since,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  ".nurcn  01 
c  queen,  Bertha,  was  already  a 
s  a  dlurch  whose  mythical  founder 
waf  1  Benedictine  and  established 
attached  to  the  csihcdtal;  this 
foundation  was  let  upon  a  film  basis  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  uho  placed  its  charge  [as  distinct  from 
that  of  the  diocese)  in  the  hands  of  a  prior. 

Preparatory  to  the  description  of  the  cathedral,  the  principal 
epochsintbehistoryol  its  erection  may  be  noted.  TheRomano- 
^^^  British  church  occupied  by  Si  Augustine,  ol  basilica 
JJ^       form,  remained  long  in  use,  though  il  was  largely 

--f      rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Odo,  t,   450;  after  further 

vicissitudes  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  la  10A7.  Arch- 
bishop Lanlrnnc,  toluog  up  his  office  in  lojo,  undertook  the 
building  of  sn  entirely  new  church,  but  under  Anselm  (c.  noo) 
Prior  Emull  rebuilt  the  eastern  part,  and  hi)  aucceoor  Conrad 
carried  on  tbe  work.  A  fire  destroyed  anch  of  this  pan  of  the 
building  in  1174,  aod  fiotn  that  yeat  the  uchilect,  William  of 

HiSertng  serious  injury  by  falling  from  a  scaSold,  aoolbct 
Williun,  comiDoiiIy  distinguished  as  the  En^shnian,  carried  on 
tbe  work  and  oompleted  it  in  11S4.  In  1^76  Archbishop 
Sudbuiy  eateied  upon  the  construction  ol  a  new  nave,  and  Prior 


le  great  bell  it  conl 
be  gilded  figure  of 
1.    Tbe  Perpcndici 


1  lo  a  height  ol  ijj  ft.  from  the 

or  OS  the  Angel  sterile 

■gel  which  loimerly  adorned  the 

ave  is  flanked  at  the  weal  front 


nhance  by  contrast  the  beautiful  eElect  of  the  unbroken  tlraighl 
incs  of  Bell  Marry  tower.  The  south-western  of  these  towen 
9  an  original  PerpeDdicular  structure  by  Prior  Coldstone,  whde 
he  north-weslcm  was  copied  from  it  in  1834-1840,  repUdng  a 
which  had  oiried  a  Qiire  until  1705  and  bad 


recomc  unsafe.    The  north-we 
Deluded  in  CbJIlenden's  Peipendici 


0Uth<9 


hibits  Norman  work;  the  projecting  chapel  east  of  this  i> 
lown  as  Anselm '5  tower.  The  cathedral  WrmiDatescastward  ID 
graceful  apsidal  form,  with  the  final  addiiion  ol  the  drcuhu 
stem  chapel  built  by  Wiilian  ibe  EngUshmaa,  and  knawn  at 
e  Corona  or  Beckel's  Crown,  St  Andrew's  tower  or  chapel 
.  the  north  side,  corresponding  to  Anseloi't  on  the  south,  i* 
e  wcrk  of  Emulf.  From  this  point  westward  the  varioua 
atiastic  buildings  adjoin  the  cathedral  on  tbe  porUi  sitle,  so 
at  the  south  side  is  that  from  which  Ihe  details  of  the  exterior 


il  the  cathedral  is 


I,  the  □ 


building,,  but  by  an  actual  si 
is  naliaed  ai  an  unusual  and, 
feature.    In  most  English  cath 


s  further 


1,  the  choir  floe 


only  is  this  the  case, 
jkcd  by  a  broad  flight  a(  steps 


(but! 


I)  being 


much  higher  than  that  of  the  nave.  Cbillenden, 
Ihe  nave,  retained  only  the  lower  parts  ol  some  of  the  early 
Norman  walls  of  Lanlianc  and  the  piers  of  the  central  towec 
arches.  These  piers  were  encased  ot  altered  on  Perpendicular 
lines.  In  the  choir,  the  late  uth-ccntuiy  work  ot  the  two 
Wilhams,  tbe  notable  features  are  it*  gicai  length,  the  fine 
ornamentation  and  the  use  ol  arches  both  round  and  pointed, 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  transition  between  the  Norman 
and  Early  English  styles;  Ihe  prolific  use  ol^rk  marble  in  the 
shafts  arid  mouldings  strongly  conlrasliag  with  the  light  stone 
which  is  the  material  ptindpally  used;  and,  finally,  the  graceful 

choir  where  it  joins  tho  chapel  of  the  Trinity,  an  arrangement 
necessitated  by  tbe  preservation  of  the  earlier  flanking  diapcls 
or  towers  ol  St  Anselm  and  St  Andrew.  From  the  ait^r  eastward 
the  floor  of  the  church  is  raised  again  above  that  of  the  choir. 

organ  Is  not  seen,  being  bidden  in  Ihe  trllorium  and  played  from 
the  cboir.    There  are  several  tombs  ol  archbishops  in  the  choir, 
transept  serves  as  the  chapel  of  the  King's  school 


1  exhibits 


il  Williai 


.olth 


Anselm's  chapel  or  tower,  already  n 
be  noticed  againas  containing  a  Decorated  window  (1336J.    This 
style  Is  not  common  in  the  cathedral. 

Behind  the  altar  is  Trinity  Chapel,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stood  the  celebrated  shrine  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury.    Tha 
chief  fame  to  tbe  murder  of  Archbishop     ^h^ci 


70)  in  the  d 


Thomas  of  Canterbury,  a: 
world  on  pilgrimage  to 
almost  immediately  said 


IS  St 


id  the  resort  ol  the  Christian  iVf*^ 
his  shrine.  Miracles  were  """"' 
to  be  worked  al  hii  grave  in  the  crypi 
ana  at  tnc  weu  m  wmcn  his  garments  had  been  washed;  and 
from  the  time  when  Henry  It.  did  his  penance  for  the  murder 
in  the  church,  and  the  battle  of  Alnwick  was  gained  over  the 
Scott  a  few  dayt  afterwards— it  was  luppoted  at^a  result— tho 


tunc  el  tke  mutjrr't  pcnrer  tnd  the  popularity  of  hb  wbr 
becuoc  BUUbhcd  in  EngUnd.    Oa   the  lebuUding  of 
c&thcdiaf  ftfter  Ihe  fire  of  1^74,  *  ma^l£cent  shrine  was  prrcted 
fiw  Win  in  Trinit)'  Cluptl,  which  w»»  built  [or  ihr  putjioBi 
beano  thTDiigc<l  for  three  ccDturiea  by  piigriros  and  mrsbfppeii 


fcmrvd  the  intfrcala  of  the  dty  becune  bomict  up  la  those  of 
Ibe  cutbedial,  and  were  ihown  in  tite  large  noinbet 
for  the  KcconuaodAtiDn  of  piigrinu,  and  of  thopt 
■sies  specially  luited  to  their  taius.    A  [^Igiunage 
bui7  bccunE  eat  only  a  piou  eietdM,  but  a  fivouii 
acunkD;  and  the  poet  Chaucer,  wiiting  ia.the  T4t 
picture  of  «uch  pilgrimaget,  with  if 
a  pmty  of  piljp^no.  leimrely  en.  .  .  _ 
stinicv  on  the  roiui    Hie  Ergliah  lariKwige 
m  wonfa  otlgintiiig  la  thoe  cunoira 
a  "canterbury  tale^"  a  phrase  uud  it 
ficliob,  ^d  a  "  canter/'  which  ii  a  ihort  form  for  a  **  cantnb 
EalVop,"  an  alhiaion  to  the  caiy  pace  it  wiiich  th«e  pilgrim: 
were  perfoimed.    The  ihrine  with  its  viit  oollecied  wealth 
destroyed,  and  every  rcmixuicence  rfrnTKCIed  with  it  ai  ^  aa 
poasible  effaced,  by  Kin«  Henry  Vlll.'a  commlssioiMra  In 
Bvt  ■ami:  of  the  beautiful  old  window*  of  stained  gjasa,  illi 
injl  the  miiacli?  wrought  in  canncxion  with  Uk  faint,  ai 
■crved.    The  north- wi*t  transept  was  the  actual  scene  of  B( 
tniuder;  the  >pqt  where  he  tell  ii  shown  on  the  floor,  but  this 
put  ot  the  bnildlDS  ia  ol  later  daie.than  the  tragedy. 

ClOK  to  the  site  of  the  shrine  i>  the  fine  tomb  of  Edwud  th 
lUack  Fiince,  with  a  remukable  portnil  effigy,  and  above  I 
ha  helmet,  ahieUI  and  oth^  equipment.  There  Is  alio  in  thi 
chapel  the  tomb  of  King  Henry  IV.  T^e  Conns,  at  the  exinm 
east  of  the  church,  contains  the  so-called  St  Augustine's  chair 
in  which  the  archbishops  are  enthrened.    It  i*  c ' 

weaten  part  of  the  ciypl,  beneath  Ihe  choir,  i 
Emulf,  and  perhaps  incorporates  nine  of  Lai 
The  chape!  ol  St  John  or 

it  was  devoted  to  this  purpose  in  1S< 
Protestant  lelugecs,  who  were  abo  per 
Iraik  as  weaveis  in  the  crypt.  The  a 
the  crypt,  with  its  apsidal  lemtination 
the  Engliihnian.  Here  lor  some  time 
and  ben  the  celebrated  penance  of  Hci 
The  chief  entnmte  to  the  precincts  is 
way  at  the  soutb-w 
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ID.  Nodielm,  7M  u  74a. 
u.  Cutiben,  7+oiojsg. 
IJ.  Ureop.ioe,  JS9  to  763. 
I3r   Jjpnberht,  763  to  700. 

I^    Wulfied.  «caiD8l9..  ' 

16.  Flcogild,  «J9  10  B30. 

17.  Ceolnolh,  SjotoSm 

I^    Plegemund,  iSg  to  914. 


on  behalf  of  French 
tied  to  carry  on  thnr 
mi  and  loftier  pnrl  ol 
I  the  work  0<  William 
r  the  body  of  Becket, 

II.  WIS  petfonned.  ' 
rough  a. 


id  built 


— — —  ''''  ^*™'  Coiditone  in  151; 
Z'miiuit  '*^'  monastic  buildings  there  may  be  monijoned  the 
Norman  nuns  a!  the  infirmary,  the  fine  two-storeyed 
treamiy  and  the  lavatory  lower,  Norman  in  the  lower  pait  and 
Peipeodtcular  in  the  upper.  The  cloisters  nre  of  vaifous  dates, 
containing  a  little  rich  Nonnan  work,  but  wete  very  largely 
rebuilt  by  Prior  ChiUcnden.  The  npper  pin  ol  the  chapter- 
home  is  also  his  work,  but  the  lower  is  by  thnor  de  fjstrla.  The 
hbraiy  ii  nodein.  The  site  of  the  New  Hall  of  the  monnsleiy 
is  covered  by  modem  hidfdings  of  King's  schooL,  but  the  Norman 
entry-stair  is  preserved— a  magnificent  ctample  ol  the  Btylr, 
with  hi^iy  ornate  arcoding. 

The  principal  dimen^on: 
tide)  iia  ft.,  nive  178  ft.,  cnoir  i»o  it. 
breadth  and  80  ft.  in  height. 

The  andibishc^  of  Canterbury  is  prinu 


JJ^''"'      and  Walea  louth  o(  Ches 
titnm.       diocoe  covets  a  great  pai 
of  Sussex.    The  foUowinf 
Canterbury: — 
I.  Augustine,  547  to  60 

41  Justin,  ^4  to  6j7- 


b  of  all  Ei^hind;  the 
buty  covers  England 
1  yoilishire;  and  the 

ist  of  archbishops  of 

6.  Deusdedit   (Frithona),   6;s 
to  664. 

I  Theodore,  t6S  to  tea 
Bcethwald  (Bechtuild).  6»] 


IS-  ^belgar,  98a  to  9B9. 

iS.  Alphf^c  fefeah),  looj 

19-  Ijfijig.  iDlj  to  low. 

tl.  Robert  of  Jumii^  [OJI 

U.  Sl^^nd,  lOSl  to  1070. 

14-  Lanlranc.  107010  1089. 

\i.  Rilph  de  Tiirhinc,   j'114  I 

17.  WilliaiA  de   Corbeull   <Cu 
bcHio).  I1IJU1IIJ6. 

(g.  Thcubilld,IM9l01l61. 


41.  Betinald  Filr-Jocei)ni.lI91 

44.  Stephen  LanKlon,   1107   t 

45.  Richard  WMherrfwd,   la 
4£,    EdmunaRIchfdeAbbendoc 

"34  "■  "^■ 

48.  ftobert  Kilwardby,  t>7]  to 

iJ7a- 

49.  IphnPeckhain.tl79to"9i- 

50.  Robert  Winchelsca,  i»M  10 

51.  Wafiw  Reynoldi,   tjia  to 

Simon  de  Mcophim.  ijsB  to 

lohn^itatford,  iJM  to  IM^- 
John  de  USord,  lus  n  I.H9- 

55.  Thomai  Bradwardin,  IM9. 

56.  Simon  Nip,  1M9  10  13»- 
SJ.  Simon    Langham.    IJM   to 

«.  Wi&    WhiliteM,    I36S 
to(j74- 
The  archbishop  has 


K.  Simon  Sadbory.  t375  to 
60.  WiLliain  Courienay,  13S1  to 
Thomas  Arundel,  I]^  to 
heory    CUchdry.    1414   In 

lohJ^^ufford,  .443  to  145J- 
John  Kemp,  1451  to  1454. 
Thomaa  Bourchier,  iiu  to 
I4«6. 

66.  John  Moaon.  1486  to  IJOO. 

67.  Hcmy  Dean  (Dent).  Ijoi  to 

68.  WU^ni  Warhan,   1303  to 

69.  Thonua  Cmnner.  IJU  to 

70.  ReginiidPok,  IJjStoissS. 

71.  Matthew    Parker.    15J9    to 

71.  Edmund  Ciindal,  isn  to 

7j.  John  Whitrift.ijSj  to  1604. 
74.    Richard   KiniToft,    (604   to 

Jy  Ciwgi  Abbot,  161010  16U. 

76.  William  Laud,  i6ti  10  Itas, 

77-  William  JuiDn,T660tol6J). 

7g.  Cilben    Sheldon,    1A63    to 

79.  William  SincEiit.   1678  to 

1691. 

to.    JohnTillotaon,  1691  101694. 
■I.  Tboniai  Teniaon,    1694   to 

8a.  WdlianiWak*.iJl6lol7jr. 
«j.  John  Potlfr.i;37  to  1747. 
Si.  thomas   Herring.   1747   10 

89.  M^"h^  Hutlon.  I7J7  (o 

I7SS. 

86.  Thomaa    Seeker,    i;sS    10 

87.  Frederick   Comwaltis.    I76« 
,  to  IJBJ. 

SB.  John  Moore.  1783  to  1805. 


iSosto 


I.    WrlllSTi 


Howley.    r8i8   t 


Oikcr     Ealim 


91.  Chjtles   Thomas   Longley, 
9J.    Archibald    Ca^npbell    Tait. 

94.  Edward  White  Bcnwn,  1881 

95.  Frederick' Temple,  1896  10 

96.  Raadall  Thomas  DatidiOB. 
a  seat  si  Lambeth  Palace,  London. 
Palace  Street  of  the  tdd  archbishop's 

incofpolaled  with  t  niodcin  palace. 


Thet 


ftTHit  the  cathedral,  was  Ihe  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Augustine. 
<ras  erected  on  a  site  granted  by  King  £thelberht  outside 
Lpital,  in  a  tract  called  Longport..  Augustine  dedicated 
9l  Fetei  and  St  Paul,  but  Aichbiihop  Dunslan  added  Ihe 

came  to  eiclude  those  ol  the  apostles.  TTie  rfte  is  now 
occupied  by  St  Angiatine's  Missionary  Collegt,  founded  in  1844 
'nn  the  properly  was  acquired  by  A.  J.  B.  Beresfoid  Hope. 

Itanc*  gateway  (1300),  with  Ihe  cemeteiy  gale,  dated  a  century 
er,  and  the  guest  hijl.  now  the  retectoiy;  but  the  scanty 
ns  of  St  Pancns'  chapel  are  of  high  inletnl,  and  embody 
itnan  material.  The  chapel  is  said  lo  have  recdved  its  dedica- 
n  from  St  Augustine  on  account  of  the  special  association  of 
PancTss  with  children,  and  in  connexion  with  the  tamoos 
stoiy  ot  St  Orepiry,  whoaeattentian  wa>  first  attracted  to  Britain 
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when  he  uw  the  (lii-ftccd  cUldien  of  th«  AnglH  who  had  been 
brouglit  to  Rome,  snd  lenoed  them  "  not  Angles  but  »ngeli,"'  . 
There  were  lesser  houiei  of  miiny  tdifjoui  orders  in  Cmteibujy, 
but  only  two,  Ihoie  of  the  Dominkmi  near  St  Peter's  church 
in  St  Peter's  Street,  and  the  Frandscans,.  also  in  St  Peter's 
Street,  have  left  notable  lemaina.  The  Dominican  refettoiy  is 
used  as  a  chapel.  Atnops  the  many  churches,  St  Martin's, 
Longport,  is  of  the  fint  mterett.  .  This  was  the  Kcne  of  the 
earliest  work  of  Augutlltie  iti  Canterbury,  and  had  seen  Christian 
service  before  his  *rrivaL    lU  walls  contain  Roman  masonry, 

Christian  church  is  open  to  doubt  There  are  Norman,  Early 
English  and  It-tn  portioDs;  md  the  font  may  be  in  part  prc- 
Normui,  and  is  indeed  assodated  by  tradition  with  the  baptism 
of  lEthelbeiht  himself.  St  Mildted't  church  exhibits  Early 
English  and  Perrcndicular  woilc,  and  the  uHof  Roman  miteiial 
is  agua  visible  here.  St  Paul's  is  of  Early  English  origin: 
St  Dunstan's,  St  Peter's  and  Holy  Cross  ate  mainly  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular.  The  village  of  Haibledown,  on  the  hill 
west  of  Canterbury  on  the  London  load,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  ■  beautiful  view  over  the  diy  is  obtained,  btt  many 
associaiioDs  with  the  eccksiuiical  life  of  Canlerbuty,  It  is 
neniioaed  by  Chsucerin  his  pilgrimage  under  the  name,  appio- 
priaw  to  its  site,  of  "  Boh  up  j.nd  down."  Tlw  almshouses, 
which  occupy  the  site  of  Lanfranc's  hospital  for  iepers,  include 
aa  ancient  hall  and  a  chapel  in  which  the  west  door  and  northern 
nave  arcade  are  Noiman,  and  are  doubtless  port  of  Lanfranc's 
buildings.  The  neighbouring  parish  church  is  in  great  part 
rebuilt.  Among  the  nun^crous  charitable  inslitutions  in  Canter- 
bury there  are  several  which  may  be  called  the  descendants  of 
medieval  ecclesiastical  foundations. 

Ciiy  Baildit^gi,  in.— The  old  city  nils  may  be  traced,  and 
the  public  walk  colled  the  Dane  jiiat  (derived  pn^bly  from 
Jcnjan)  follOKI  the  summit  of  a  high  artificial  mound  within 
the  lines.  The  cathedral  is  finely  seen  from  this  point.  Only 
the  massive  turreted  west  gate,  of  the  bter  put  of  ibo  14th 
century,  remains  out  of  the  former  sii  dty  gata,  TGe  ' 
the  castle  is  not  far  from  the  Dane  John,  and  enough  remains  of 
nan  keep  to  show  its  strength  and  great  siie.    Among 


other 


d  the 


guildhall  in  High  Street,  of  the  early  part  of  the  igth  century; 
the  museum,  which  includes  a  fine  collection  of  local,  including 
many  Roman,  relics;  and  the  school  of  art,  under  munidpal 
management,  but  founded  by  the  painter  T.  Sidney  Cooper 
(d.  1002),  who  was  a  rcwdent  at  Harblcdown.  A  modem  statue 
of  a  muse  csmmemoralei  the  poet  Christopher  Marlowe  (1564- 
'      -    ■'---'■'■- city;anda  piUarindicates  Iheplai 


imbcT  0!  persons  wi 


St  the  Hi 


3  of  Mar 


The  King's  idunl.  occupying  buildings  adji 
cathedral,  developed  out  of  the  early  teaching  furnished  by  the 
nonattery.  It  was  refounded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1541  (whence 
Its  Baiae),  and  i>  managed  on  the  lines  of  ordinary  public  schools- 
It  has  about  350  boysj  and  there  is  besides  a  junior  or  prepata- 
toty  school.  The  sdwol  is  still  connected  with  the  ecxlesiastical 
foundation,  the  dean  and  chapter  being  its  govemora. 

A  noted  occasion  of  festivity  in  Canterbury  is  the  Cantcrbur 
crichel-week,  when  the  Kent  county  cricket  eleven  engages  i 
matches  with  other  Gnt.dass  tarns,  and  many  viiiton  are 
attracted  to  the  dty. 

Canterbury  has  a  considerable  agriculture  trade,  breweries, 
Unneries,  brickworks  and  other  manufactures.  The  parlia- 
mentary borough  returns  one  member.  The  dty  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  t8  councillor!.  Area,  MSS  acrcf* 

Bislery  oj  lie  Cily,— The  eiislence  of  a  Ronaoo-British  t 
on  the  site  of  Canterbury  has  tliesdy  been  Indicated.    It 
named  Durmanum,  and  was  a  flourishing  county  town  on 
nud  Iroin  the  Kentish  ports  to  London.  Mosijc  pavements 
other  remains  have  been  found  in  con^derable  abundance.  The 
dty,  known  by  the  Saions  as  Cantaataiaiik,  the  town  of  the  1 
of  Kent,  was  the  mctropoLs  o[  fthelbeiht's  kingdom.    At  the 
time  of  ihc  Domesday  survey  Caaletbuiy  formed  part  of  the 
loyal  demesne  and  was  govcined  by  a  eoilreev*  ai ''  '    ' ' 


J.  W.  Legi  and  W.  H.  ^t  J.  Uiqie,  Imml 
CamltrhnrylLandaa,  i»a]];  Viiiaria  Cmnty  h 


the  ConqucM.  In  the  ijth  ■»d.i4th  cenimia,  two 
bailiSs  presided  over  the  burghmote,  assisted  by  a  laigei  and 
imallcr  council.  Heniy  U.,  by  an  undated  charter,  cDnfinncd 
ormet  privileges  and  granted  to  the  dtiicns  that  no  one  shonld 
mplead  them  outside  the  dty  walls  and  that  the  pleaa  of  the 
:rown  should  be  dedded  according  la  the  cuaiamt  of  the  dty. 
In  II  j6  Houy  III.  grantol  them  ihc  dty  at  tn  uuiDal  fee  farm 
A  ide',  also  the  li^t  of  decling  Iheit  baitiSa.  ConfinratkBi 
if  lorner  charters  with  additiooal  libertiea  wen  granted  by  Utec 
Kjvereigns,  and  Henry  VL  incorpontad  Canterbury,  wUeh  he 
called  "  one  of  our  most  andest  cities,"  under  the  st:rie  of  tb« 
commonalty,  the  nuyoi  to  be  elected  by  the  bargCBes. 
I  1609  toafinoed  these  privileges,  giving  the  burgeoscs 
the  light  to  be  called  a  body  corporate  and  to  elect  twelve  alder- 
id  a  common  council  of  twenty-lour.  Charles  II..  after 
in  the  charters  of  corporations,  granted  a  conhrmaiioa  in 
Canterbury  was  £rst  repiesBnted  in  parliament  in  iiAj, 
continued  to  return,  two  membeis  until  T&B5,  vhoi  the 
r  was  reduced  to  one.  A  fair  was  grantad  by  Henty  VI. 
citizens  to  be  held  hi  the  dty  or  ndiuiba  rai  the  4th  of 
August  and  the  two  days  foUowtng;  other  fairs  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  monastenes;  tha  com  and  cattle  markets  and  a 
general  market  have  been  held  by  prescription  from  timo 
iriaL  Canterbury  was  a  gieal  centre  of  the  sDk-wtaying 
the  I  iih  century,  large  aumben  of  Walloons,  driven  by 
England,  having  setllfd  there  in  the  relga  ol 
Elizabeth.  In  1676  Chailis  II.  granted  ■  charter  of  hicstpoTatiiin 
the  Walloon  congregation  under  style  of  the  master,  wardens 
d  fellowship  of  weaven  in  tbedly  of  Can  terbury.  The  market 
iot  the  sale  of  com  and  hops  was  tegnlated  by  a  local  act  In  1801. 
Hiilmral  Uemeriab  ef  Canlcr^ry  (London. 

_i. .■_  .L_  r..,^  Yimt  (Cenlerhury,  1*79); 

IiaaOtriii  tf  Cliriiklank, 

CAKTaARIDES,  or  Sfahuh  Fun,  the  common  blbter- 
bodtles  [Canlkarit  Hjicatsria)  of  European  pharmacy.  T3iey  arc 
bright,  iridescent,  golden-green  or  bluish-celoured  beetles  (see 
Cc^^opteka),  with  the  breast  finely  punctured  and  pubescent, 
head  and  thoiax  with  a  lon^tndinal  channel,  and  elytra  with  two 
slighdy  elevated  lines.  The  insect  is  from  half 'an-lnch  to  an  mch 
in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  Utm  bnad,  iho  female  being 
broader  in  the  abdomen  and  oltogMbei  larger  than  the  male. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eureipe,  bci^  found  in.  Spain, 
France,  Germany.  Italy,  Hungary  and  the  south  of  Rus^;and 
it  is  also  obtained  in  Siberia.  The  Spanish  fly  is  also  occasdna^y 
found  hi  the  south  of  EngUnd.  T^  insects  feed  upon  ash,  litac, 
privet  and  jasmine  leavo,  and  arc  found  more  rarely  on  elder, 
rose,  apide  and  poplar  trees.  Tlicir  presence  is  made  known  by 
a  powerful  disagreeable  odour,  which  penetrates  to  a  considerabla 
distance.  They  are  collected  fcrtuse  at  late  evening  or  early 
morning,  while  in  a  dull  bedewed  condition,  by  shaking  them  aff 
the  trees  or  shrubs  into  cloths  qncad  on  the  ground;  aad  they 
are  killed  by  dipping  tbera  into  hot  water  or  vinegar,  or  by  eipoa- 
ing  them  for  some  time  over  the  vapour  of  vinegar.  They  are 
then  dried  and  put  up  (or  pRservation  in.  ^an-stoppeted 
bottles;  and  they  require  to  be  very  darefully  guarded  agalnit 
mites  and  various  other  minute  insects,  to  the  attacks  at  which 
they  are  peculiarly  liable.  It  has  been  shown  by  means  of 
qMctrosoiiHc  observations  that  the  grctm  edour  ol  the  elytra, 
&c.,  is  due  to  the  presence  trf  chlorophyll;  and  that  the  varia- 
tions of  the  spectral  bands  are  suSdent,  alter  the  lapse  of  many 
yeara,  to  indicate  with  some  certamty  the  kmd  of  leaves  on  which 
the  insects  were  feeding  shortly  before  they  were  killed. 

Cantharidca  owe  their  value  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar 
chemical  prindple,  to  which  the  narne  canlharidin  has  been  givoa. 
It  is  most  abundant  in  large  full-grown  insects,  while  in  very 
young  qiedmens  do  canlharidin  at  all  has  been  found.  From 
about  DneJounh  to  rather  more  than  one-half  per  cent,  at 
cantharidin  has  been  obtained  from  different  samples;  and  it 
thai  the  elytn  or  wing-sheaths  ol  the 
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fonnula  CiiHrtOt,  and  OD  hydn^iiaii  Co 

icid.   ChHuOi.       It  cryiUlliia  in  o 

Ridily  mlublc  in  Blcobol,  ether,  &c.,  but  not  in  inter.    The 

Britlah  Phaniucopvift  contuEU  a  largt  number  of  prepantkcu  of 

tuie.  which  is  meant  for  inlemalulminBtralioDi  the  imail  dose  ia 
Dotevorthy,  6ve  minim&beins  probably  th^Tiuiimumforufety. 
The  eitemal  action  of  cantliaridn  oc  cuithaiidin  li  txtHwt\y 
chancleriiUc.  When  it  is  applied  to  the  ikin  then  arc  no 
obvious  coiaequencca  for  lome  houiL  Thereafter  the  part 
becoRiet  warm  and  poinfnt,  owing  to  marked  Local  vascular 
dilatation,    Hua  ia  the  typical  ntbifc 
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lainaU 


derived  from  the  dililed  hlood-vcueb.     Thi 

bliaten  or  vesclQ  Ihut  derived  coaiocf,  fantL 

ol  *'  bh'ster -fluid."    The  dru^  is  dBciibed  b»  a  counter-onitaac, 

thou^  the  eiplanation  of  this  ■edon  h  very  dnubtfuL     Ap- 
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voui  lyitem  a>  that  lupidyiiig  Ihe  i 
ddng  impulse  coinBa.    When  applied 
antity  of  the  cantbliidB  is  tlMorbed. 
'  hut  minute  dam,  the  diug  cauiea 


meters  mntaining  bknd, 
4gonii3ng  pain  and  extreme  depiasio 
Btic  lytDptoma  are  diffilayed  in  the  | 
dnig  drcuhtes  in  the  blood  in  the  for 
■lowjy  eicretcd  by  the  kidneys.    The 

Tbe  uiine  is  neveilhelos  small  in  amc 
and  blood  owing  to  the  local  iiiAaii 
kidney  by  the  passage  of  the  poison 
drug  often  hasamarkediphtoditiac  ii 
or  in  the  female  aei  the  ontet  of  the  o 
nally  for  il 


indcfinil 


(tot  be  employed  in  c 
attendant  upon  absorption.  It  musi 
autioD  In  the  case  of  elderly  penons 
Bol  be  applied  to  a  paralysed  limb  (in 


seise,  owing  to  the  titks 
always  be  employed  with 
md  children;  and  il  must 
•hich  the  power  ol  healing 
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ow  its  use.  The  drug  is  (dmini- 
n  ol  impotence  and  ocUBlonsIly 
J  employment  is  usually  intended 
™ilyle-       ■      ■ 


eady  been  delailed,  Iht  patient 
inesi  ol  uic  rpiul  funciioiu.  The  treatment 
Diy,  Kid  connsts  in  keepng  up  the  strength 
Hson  in  Ibe  blood  and  in  Ihe  mine  by  the 
and  fluids,  such  as  soda-water,  milk  and  plain 
water,  in  quinliliei  as  laige  u  pouibie.  Eilemal  warmth  should 
ilso  bt  applied  to  the  regions  specially  aHected  by  the  dnig. 

A  very  large  number  of  other  iotecti  bdonging  to  the  aame 
family  possess  blijleting  properties,  owing  to  their  containing 
eaolluridiii.  Ol  thcM  the  nnai  lematkiMe  is  the  Tdlni  "  fly  " 
o(  India  {Mylabris  cichoriii,  the  range  of  which  extends  Itutn 
Italy  and  Greece  through  Egypt  and  central  Asia  as  far  as  China- 
It  is  very  rich  in  andiaridin,  yielding  fully  .cvicc  as  mudi  as 
ocdinsry  caalharidet  Several  green-coloured  beetles  are.  on 
account  of  Ihdr  colour,  used  as  adulterants  to  cantbaiidea,  but 
they  are  very  <»tfy  detetted  by  eaaminalion  wilh  the  eye,  or, 
tf  powilcred.  with  the  mknacope. 

CUmnn.  The  Old  TtsUment  book  of  Canticles,  or  the 
Song  oi  Solomon,  is  called  in  Hcbrev  Tkt  Sent  oj  Smti  (thai  is, 
Iki  cieitalef  mti).ai,  according  la  Ihe  full  tide  which  stands  as 
the  fint  verse  of  the  book,  Tlit  ciaiait  if  On  iimii  ef  SstsmaK, 
In  the  Weslen  veniau  the  book  holds  the  third  [dace  among 


Ihe  so-called  Solomonic  wHtiiiff.  following  Pmverbi  and  Ecdesi- 
Mtei.  Id  Hebrew  Bibles  It  sUndi  among  Che  UitiilM.  the  five 
book*  o(  the  Kagiogiapha  which  have  s  prominent  place  in  the 
Synagogue  service.  In  printed  Bibles  and  is  German  MSS.  il 
la  tlw  first  of  these  because  it  is  read  at  Ihe  Passover,  whiih  it 
the  £m  gteal  feast  of  the  sscted  year  of  the  Jews. 

No  part  oi  Ihe  Bible  has  called  fonh  ■  greater  diveraty  of 
opinioni  than  the  Song  ol  Solonion,  and  this  lor  two  reasons. 
In  the  6nt  place,  the  book  holds  so  unique  a  position  in  Ihe 
Old  Testament,  thai  the  general  analogy  of  Hebrew  titenluic 
very  inadefpnte  key  to  the  verbal  difficulties,  the  artistic 


id  thee 


In  point  of  b 
ahnosl  itwayi  in 
in  Biblical  Hebn 


;e  the  departures  from  oidiriary  Heb: 
■       -    lofA         ■      •■ 


riplained  by  the  Arainaie  dialects. 
Dui  not  a  lew  ate  scui  ooscure.  TTie  philologiail  difficulties 
of  the  book  are,  however,  less  fundamenlHl  than  those  which 
lie  In  the  unique  character  of  thn:  Song  of  Sobonn  in  point  of 

isolated.  Parallels  to  the  peculiar  imagery  may  be  found  in 
the  book  of  Hosea.  in  Eiekiel  ni.  and  uiii.  and  above  all  in  the 
45th  Piibni  but  such  links  of  union  to  the  general  mass  oi  the 
Old  TctUment  literature  aie  too  slight  10  beol  material  assistance 
in  the  solution  of  the  literary  problem  of  the  book.  Here,  again, 
at  In  the  Leidcal  dilficulties  already  referred  lo,  we  arc  templed 
or  compelled  to  aigue  inm  tbe  distant  and  insecure  in^ogy 
of  other  Eastern  literatures,  or  arc  thrown  back  upon  Uttdiliont 
of  ui  


Tie  power  of  tradition  has  been  the  setsnd  great  soiuee  of 

re  title,  which  (ppueBlly  indicates  Salomon  as  the 
Inol  meti^lyastheaufajectol  Ihebook.  Theauthority 
.  the  Old  Testament  is  often  questionable,  and  in  tbe 


merelyofancarlhlylove.  To  apply  such  an  eiei 
il  to  viable  oneol  the  first  priiKiples  o[  reaionabi 

allegoricsl  design.  The  language  of  symbol  i 
that  a  long  chain  of  tpirilusl  ideas  can  be  de 
the  use  of  a  single  spiritual  word  or  phrase;  sn 
possible  it  would  be  fal&e  art  in  the  allegorist  tt 
sacred  thoughts  behind  a 


inly  Ihe  vehicle 
e.in  the  present : 
ing  poetry  which  in  ii 


hide  away  his 
suggestion  that 


case  in  Ihe  Song  of  Solomon.    I 
the  allegorical  interpretation  w 


lis,  would  dream  of  ailegoriz- 
.  liberty  to  seek  (or  allegoty 
h  has  been  devised  carries 


!S  Dl 


he  poeniB  of  Hafix,and 


pt.iii.cap.o^  RQKnnOIWr'sreniarinonLowih'iiVdff0ctw,]DU(i..and 
Lane's  ilsitrH  Epfliuu,  eh.  xxlv.  But  then  is  BO  true  (lulogy 
HI  the  OM  Tcstsiaeat  and  the  pantheistJc  mysticism  of  Idsm, 
len  is  cv«T  reason  to  believe  that,  whece  the  allegory  lalm  a 
-eally  anslogous  to  Canlides,  the  original  sense  01  tbcss  sODgs 
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V.    1 

.  ,6;  vii.  i6).     Up 

jnidtyof  theCantit 

ind  Ihe  final  decision  si  to  the  sanctity  o<  the  bock,  so  energetic- 
lily  carried  through  by  R.  Aqil».  when  he  declared  that  "  the 
whole  mrld  is  not  uronh  the  day  on  which  the  Song  of  Songs 
was  given  lo  Isnel;  foi  all  Ihe  scriptutes  {oi  Ua^gmpha) 
are  holy,  but  the  Canticles  most  holy,"  nuit  be  undcnlood  as 
being  at  the  same  time  ■  victoiy  of  the  allegorical  inleipretttion 
over  Ihe  latt  remaina  of  a  view  which  legarded  the  poem  as 
simply  ewtit' 

The  lona  in  whldi  the  allegoiical  theory  became  fixed  in  the 
synagogue  ii  contained  in  the  Uidrash  Ckiaila  ijid  in  the  Taigum, 
which  is  a  commentary  rather  than  i  tnnilstion.  Tbe  sjioulc 
is  Israel,  her  royal  lover  the  di\ine  kiag.  and  Ihe  poem  it  ei- 
|>la>ned  as  tracing  Ihe  great  events  of  the  people'*  history  from 
Ihe  Eiodos  to  the  Messianic  glory  and  Gna]  nslocatioa.' 

The  authority  of  Origen,  nho,  accoiding  to  Jerome,  surpassed 

lishcd  the  allegorical  theory  m  the  Christian  church  in  the  two 
mam  forms  in  which  it  liai  suice  prevailed.  The  bridegroom  is 
Christ.  Ihe  bride  either  the  church  or  the  believing  soul.  The 
latter  conception  is,  of  course,  that  which  lends  itself  most 
tcadily  to  purpoK*  of  mystical  edification,  and  which  has 
made  Canticles  the  manual  in  all  agea  of  a  wide-spread  type  ol 
leligiotu  contemplation.  Bui  ihe  other  view,  which  identifies 
the  bride  with  the  church,  musl  he  regarded  as  the  standani  of 
orlhodoi  exegesis,  01  mur«  the  allegorical  principle  admitted 
«(  vciy  various  modifications,  and  reulily  adapted  itself  lo  new 
rtllgiMls  developments,  such  as  Ihe  rise  of  MarioUtry.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  orthodox  tradiiiona  the  allegory  took  various 
colours,  according  as  its  mystical  or  its  prophetical  a^iect  was 
Insisted  on.  Among  medieval  commentators  of  the  former  dass 
S.  Bemitd  holds  a  pre-eminent  place;  nhik  the  second  class  is 
represented  by  Nicolaui  de  Lyra,  who.  hinucll  a  converted  Jew, 
modified  Ihe  Jewish  intcrpreUlion  so  a*  to  find  in  ihe  book  u 
account  of  the  protasui  lulciiat  under  Ihe  Old  and  New  Testa- 


.    The  I 


In  the  post-Reformation  period,  when  Cocceius  found  in  Ihe 
Canticles  a  complete  oonspectus  ot  church  history.  But  Ihe 
relauiion  of  Inditional  auihority  opened  the  door  to  still 
stranger  vagaries  of  interpretation.  Luther  was  tempted  to 
understand  the  book  of  the  political  relationK  of  Solomon  and 
hispeople.  Olhers  detected  Ihe  lovcsof  Solomon  and  Wisdom— 
a  view  which  found  a  supporter  in  Rosenmlillei. 

The  history  of  the  literaJ  inlerprelation  begins  with  Ihe  great 
"commentator  "of  iheSytian  Church, Theodoruiof  Mopsuestia 
(died  419),  who  condemned  equally  the  attempt  to  find  in  the 
book  a  pnphecy  of  the  blessings  given  lo  the  church,  and  the 
idea  even  at  that  time  expressed  in  some  quartos  that  the  book 
is  immoral.  Thcodorus  regarded  the  Cantlclei  as  a  poem 
written  by  ScJomon  in  answer  to  the  complaints  of  his  people 
about  his  Egyptian  marriage;  and  this  was  one  oi  the  heresies 
charged  upon  hii      '      '      '    ''      '''  '  '■'-'     --"  =— 
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1«73).     The  Polyglots  add  a  Latin  wrsi™      »  f.n™- 
(K-en  by  Riedel  in  h>>  very  useful  book, 
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iterpretation'ot  Caniicles  by 


at  the  second  a 

inleipretatlon  was  nol  again  atlernpled  till  is  IS44  ClinteiUoD 
(Caatellio  or  Casialion)  lost  his  regescy  at  Genevs  lor  profutinf 
to  eipel  the  book  from  the  anoa  as  in[xue.  Cioiiui  [AaniL 
iir  V.T.,  1641)  look  up  a  more  moderate  position.  Witlmii 
denying  the  possihiJily  of  a  secondary  reference  designed  by 
Solomon  10  give  his  poem  a  Dion  permaaenl  value,  he  icgants 
Ihe  Canticles  as  piimuily  ^B6mfi<rTtii  (conjugal  prattle)  belweei 
Solomon  and  l^araoh't  daughter.  The  distinclion  of  a  primaiy 
and  secondary  sense  gradually  became  cuirenl  nol  only  amoBg 
Ihe  Xfmonslranls.  but  in  Engiand  (Li^lfool,  Lowlh)  and  even 
in  Catholic  circles  (Bossuet,>6iu).    lotheat 

progress  w 


zvitd  as  Ihe  author,  ar 


It  pan 


ical  refers 


^encc  which  could  ne 


on,  which, 


by  Solomon  hims 
interpretation,  but  as  an  excrca 
without  perilling  the  place  ol  v.an 

indeed,  was  again  aaailed  by  Whislonin  171J.  our  in  nis  notes 
on  Louth's  lectures.  J,  D.  Milharlls,  *4io  regarded  Ihe  poem  as  a 
description  of  the  enduring  hat^nest  ol  true  wedded  Imre  long 
after  marriage,  proposed  to  drop  Ihe  sllegory  allogclher,  and  to 
rest  the  cononidly  ol  ihe  Itook,  at  of  those  parti  ol  Proverba 

TiTSS). 

Then  came  Herder's  ciquiiiie  little  tttatiie  on  Aliimiw'j 
SKUgiefLm.  Uu  OUal  cKd  SiKtIcil  of  I**  £01/  (ijjB).  Herder, 
possessmg  delicacy  of  taste  and  sympalhclic  poelicsl  geniio, 
ddigh ted  in  Ihe  Canticles  as  the  tran^urcnlJy  natural  eiprEssioo 
of  innocent  and  tender  love.  He  eipicsicd  the  idea  that  tb« 
poem  Is  simply  a  sequence  of  independent  songs  without  innn 
unity,  grouped  so  aa  to  disphty  various  pbaies  and  stages  of  love 
in  a  natural  order,  culminnling  in  Ihe  placid  joys  of  wedded  lilt. 
The  theory  of  Herder,  which  refuses  to  acknowledge  say  oon- 
tlouity  In  the  book,  was  accepted  by  Eichhom  on  the  part  of 
scholars,  and  with  some  hesitation  by  Cecihe  on  the  pact  of  the 
poets.  Commentaries  based  on  thb  view  are  those  o(  Dl^e 
(1819I,  Magnos  (1S41),  Noyea  (1S4&). 

The  prevalent  view  of  the  lolh  century,  however,  Kcogniie* 
In  the  poem  a  more  or  less  ptobounced  drmmalic  character,  aod 
following  J acobi  (r7;i)  disiinguishea  the  shepherd,  the  true  love 
of  Ihe  Shulamite,  from  King  Sdomou.  who  is  made  to  play  an 
ignominious  part-  Propounded  by  Stliudiia  (i;^:)  and  Ammon 
(r  70s),  this  view  wasenergitiially  carried  out  by  Unibreil{i£3o), 

id  above  all  by  Ewald,  whose  acutenesa  gave  the  Iheoiy  a 


ling  inllueno 


glleb 


_ _  _      „  Ewaldai 

ippoie  that  the  poem  had  ever  been  ai 
cautious  followers  have  been  gehei 


1,  for 


Hilug, 


ISSS;  Cinsburg,  1S57;  Renao.  1S60):  while  BOtlchcr  (rSso) 
lUd  his  best  to  reduce  the  dramatic  eiposltion  lo  absurdity  by 
btiodudng  the  compleiiltes  and  stage  effects  of  a  modem 
operetta.  Another  view  is  that  of  DeUtisch  (iSji  and  1875} 
uld  his  followers,  who  also  plead  for  a  dramatic  form— though 
without  iu[^M«Ing  ihat  the  piece  wss  ever  acted— ^t  adhera 
to  the  Iradlliona]  notion  that  Solomon  is  the  author,  who  ale- 


onsich  leamcd  to  apprec 


wile,  and 
.ttbB 


In  view  of  (he  prevalence  of  the  "dmlnalic"  theory  1^ 
Canticles  during  the  19th  century,  and  its  relcolIOB  by  socoe 
comparatively  recent  writers  (CJeitli,  Driver,  Adeoey,  Harper), 
It  seems  desiiable  that  this  theory  should  be  presented  In  loiDe 
detail.  A  convenient  surnmary  of  the  form  it  aasureed  In  the 
hands  of  Ewald  (theshephetd-hypotheus)  snd  of  Dditach  (tbe 
kini-kypothctli)   ia  given   by   Driver   {UltnUmn  tf  At  Old 


TaUminl.ch.x.  f  i).    Tic  Mtowtng  prnraUtion  of  Ihc  tbnny, 

<m  ilie  gcnenl  luit*  of  Ewald,  giva  Itml  Faim  of  it  vhich 
Robctuon  Smilh  wu  iblc  la  tctrpt  in  |S;6. 

The  cenlR  of  altnction  ii  Ihroughout  i  froule  figure,  ud  the 
unity  of  Ihii  figure  ij  the  chitt  test  af  the  unity  of  the  book.  In 
the  long  cinio,  i.  i-ii.  7,  tlie  heroine  appcm  in  a  tayal  pabce 
(i.  4)ainon£the<taughtenoljeiuulem,who  are  ihui  picsuoubly 
lidia  of  the  couit  ol  Zion.  Al  i,  4.  *n  idditloiul  intetldcuior  ii 
inlroduced,  who  ii  plainly  ■  king,  and  apparently  Solonxin 
(i.  «,  ti).  Be  has  just  risen  from  table,  and  pcajsci  ihecfaarmi 
ol  the  heraiae  with  the  air  of  ■  judge  of  tKauty,  but  without 
warmib.  He  addmsci  ber  lainply  ai  "my  fiieDd"  (not  aa 
Ea^isb  venk>D.  "my  love").  Tile  bcroiiw.  on  the  ninirary,  is 
passionately  In  love,  hut  nothing  can  be  pUlnet  Uian  that  the 
object  ol  her  affection  is  not  the  king.  She  it  not  al  honM  id  Uie 
palace,  for  ibe  npUina  (i,  6)  Ibat  >lw  hsa  spenl  her  life  ■■  a 
peasant  giil  In  (he  are  Of  vineyitda.  Her  beloved,  whom  she 
knowB  Dot  where  to  find  (i.  7),  but  who  lies  conslanlly  on  her 
heart  and  is  cberishcd  in  her  bMom  lilie  a  ipiay  ol  the  sweet 
henna  fioni*  which  Oriental  ladiea  delijhl  to  wear  (i.  13, 14).  is 
like  beraella  peasant— a  shepherd  lid  (i.  7)— mth  whom  she  was 
wont  10  sit  in  the  fresh  greenwood  under  Ibe  mighty  boughs  of 
the  cedan  (i.  16, 17).  Even  before  the  king'*  enlmace  the  Udiet 
ol  Ibe  conn  are  impatient  at  losilly  anaSection,  and  advise  ber, 
"  if  she  is  really  so  witless, "  to  begone  and  rejoin  her  plebeian 
lover  Ii.  R).  To  them  she  appeals  in  iL  5,  6,  where  her  self- 
control  ,*itrung  to  the  highest  pitch  aa  she  meets  the  comph'ments 
of  the  king  with  nminiscences  of  her  absent  lover,  breaks  down 
in  a  fit  of  half  Hielirious  sickness.  The  only  words  directed  to  the 
Ungate  tboieoli.  11,  which,  if  pan  tenacs  are  substituted  for  the 
pnaenu  ol  the  EngKth  vereion,  contain  a  pointed  rebuff.    Finally, 

it  pleaie.     The  moral  o(  the  scene  ii  the  spontaneity  of  true 

Now,  at  viii.  5,  a  fetnak  figure  advanoei  leaning  upon  her 
betovcii,  with  whom  she  daima  inseparable  union,— "for  k)ve  is 
strong  aa  death,  tta  paaaton  inHexible  as  the  grave,  its  fire  a 
divine  flame  which  no  watera  can  quench  or  fioods  drown.  Yea, 
if  a  mark  would  give  all  bis  wealth  for  love  he  would  only  be 
coatemnei]."  Tfai*  is  obviously  the  sentiment  of  ii.  7,  and  the 
Biiior,  wboae  irealth  Is  despised,  must  alioasl  ol  netessity  be 
identified  with  the  king  of  chapter  i-,  if,  as  aeepis  reasonable,  we 
place  vtii.  11,  i>  in  the  mouth  of  the  same  speaker — "King 
Solomon  baa  vineyards  which  hnng  him  a  princely  revenue,  and 
enrich  even  the  farmera.  Let  him  and  them  keep  their  wealth; 
My  vintyaid  it  before  me"  (i.e.  I  possess  it  in  present  fruition). 
The  last  Rpmaion  i»  plainly  to  be  connected  with  i.  6.  But  this 
hqipincsi  has  not  been  reached  without  a  itiuggle.  The  speaker 
has  proved  hendf  an  inyiiegnaMe  fortress  (ver.  10),  and,  armed 
odty  with  bcrown  beaity  and  innocence,  has  been  in  his  eyes  as 
one  that  fnnnd  peace.  The  sense  is  that,  Uke  a  virgin  lortnss, 
ihe  has  compelled  her  assailant  to  leave  her  in  peace.  To  these 
Biarks  of  identity  with  the  heroine  o!  ch.  i.  arc  to  be  added  Ibat 
Ae  appears  here  as  dwelling  in  gardens,  there  aa  a  keeper  ol 
lioiiinb  (i.  6,  and  via.  13),  and  that  aithereit  was  her  brethren 
that  pmciibed  her  duties,  10  here  she  apparently  quotes  words  in 
■hidi  ber  brothers,  while  she  was  still  a  diiM,  speculated  as  to  hei 

If  this  analysis  of  the  commencement  and  dose  of  the  book  is 
correct,  It  is  certain  that  the  poem  is  <a  a  sense  dramatic,  that  is, 
that  it  uses  dialogue  and  monologue  to  develop  a  story.  Tbe 
heroine  appears  in  the  opening  scene  in  a  dillicult  and  painful 

tifcaicd.  But  the  dramatic  progress  which  the  poem  exhibits 
scarcely  involves  ft  plot  fn  the  usual  sense  of  that  word.  The 
■Bids  of  viii.  9.  10  cUaily  indicate  that  the  deliverance  o(  the 


lehddi 


ounng  CI 


Tbe  constant  direction  ol  the  maiden's  mind  to  her  Ii 
partly  expmscd  In  dialogue  with  Ihe  ladies  of  Ihe  i 
dingblcn  of  Jerasaleni),  who  have  no  dramatic  indi 
and  whose  only  function  in  the  economy  of  tbe  piece 


the  hettriae  opportunity  for  *  more  vuM  eipRssioii  of  hec 

feelings.  In  I.  8  we  found  them  contemptuous.  In  chapter  iii. 
they  appear  to  be  still  indlHerent;  lor  when  the  heroine  relates  x 
dream  in  which  the  dull  pain  of  sqianition  and  the  uneasy 
consciousness  of  confinement  and  danger  in  the  unsympathetic 
city  diiacfieat  foe  ■  moment  in  imagined  reunion  with  her  lover, 
they  are  either  allDgeiber  silent  or  reply  only  by  taking  up  a 
'       ■  "  -  -  describing  t^  


n  fni-  e-it),  which  ■ 


I  of  tl 


!s  In  ji 


nng  CI 


mitcd  to  the  eihlbilii 


and  constructed  with  that  singular  psycbo- 
licfa  characterizes  the  dreams  of  the  Old  Tesla- 
:  sympathy,  and  the  heroine  is  encouraged  to 
ivhI  at  large  [v.  lo-vl,  j).    The  structure  of 


natural  to  find  lb 


of  tl 


ipplemcnted  by  a 
tree  use  01  pure  monologue,  m  wnicn  me  neroiue  recalls  ihe 
happiness  of  past  days,  or  expresses  her  rising  bope  ol  reunion 
with  her  shepherd,  and  restoialicm  10  Ihe  simple  Joys  of  her 
rustic  life.  The  vivid  rcminisctnce  o(  ii.  8-17  takes  the  form  ol  a 
dialogue  wftbtn  tbe  main  dialogue  of  the  poem,  a  pkluie  within  a 
picture— the  (ricture  of  her  beloved  as  he  slood  at  her  window  in 
the  eariy  spring  time,  and  ol  her  own  merry  heart  as  she  lau^- 
ingly  answered  him  in  the  soog  with  which  watchers  of  the 
vineyards  frighten  away  the  foxes.  It  is,  of  coune.  a  fault  of 
pei^iettive  that  this  reminfscence  is  as  sharp  in  outline  and  aa 
strong  in  colout  as  the  main  action.  But  no  one  can  expect 
perspective  in  such  early  art,  and  recollection  of  the  past  is 
deady  enough  separated  from  present  reality  by  ii.  ifi,  17.  The 
last  monologue  (vii.  lo-viii.  3),  in  which  the  hope  of  immediate 
ipered  by  maidenly  shame,  and  a 


light  a] 


>f  the  psychology  of  tbe  1c 
completes  a  picture  of  tl 
hich  is  not  only  firm  in  ou 


:e  of  the  maiden  of  Galilee  is  by  no  : 
id. 


Id  takes ' 


n  in  this  < 


which 


n  ch.  i 


adialoguedcbcriptivcof  Solomon 's  first  meeting witntnemaiaen. 
We  learn  that  she  was  an  inhabitant  of  Shulcm  or  Shunem  in 
Issachar.  whom  the  king  and  his  train  suiptised  in  a  garden  on 
the  occasion  of  a  royal  progress  through  the  noilh.  Her  beauty 
drew  from  the  ladies  of  the  court  a  cry  of  admiration.  The 
maiden  shrinks  back  with  the  reply — "I  was  gone  down  into 
my  garden  to  see  its  growth.  ...  I  know  not  how  my  soul 
hath  brought  mc  among  tbe  chariots  of  princes";  but  she  is 
commanded  to  turn  and  let  heisetf  be  seen  in  spite  of  her  bashful 
ptotm — "Why  do  ye  gaie  on  Ihe  Shulamite  as  al  a  dance  of 
Mahanaim  (a  spectacle)?"  Now  the  person  in  whose  moulh 
this  rdlaljoil  is  plated  must  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  and 
BO  none  other  than  Ihe  king.  But  in  spile  ol  the  verbal  repetition 
of  several  of  the  figures  of  ch,  iv.  .  ,  .  the  tone  in  which  Ihe 
king  now  addresses  the  Shuraniitc  Is  quite  changed.  She  is 
not  only  beaulilul  but  terrible,  her  eyes  trouble  him,  and  he 
cannot  enduie  their  gaie.  She  is  unique  among  women,  the  choice 
and  only  one  of  her  mother,  flic  unily  of  action  can  only  be 
maintained  by  ignoKng  vii.  i-q,  and  taking  the  words  of  Solomon 
in  chapter  vl.  in  iheir  lAvIous  sense  as  implying  that  the  king 
al  length  recognizes  in  the  maiden  qualities  of  soul  unknown  in 
the  harem,  a  character  which  compels  respect,  as  weD  as  a  beauty 
that  inRames  desire.  The  change  of  feeling  which  was  wrought 
in  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  in  the  previous  sceiK  now  extends 
to  Solomon  himself,  and  thus  ihe  gtad  utterances  of  vii.  10.  seq., 


<Ewald 


ai^That"  Ihe  aulEor  here  eihibiii 
spojul  by  which  Solomon  thought  to  vanq 

foreign  lo  the  plan  of  the  book. 


Iheh 


he  action  ol 


CANTICLES 

Is  BO  loiiccr  viotcat 


and  unprqund. 

The  Koim  of  Uh  iction  i>  luUy  (iven  in  chaput  L,  tb«  final 
iuiM  in  chapUr  viii.  The  »luiJon  lies  entiidy  In  Ihe  character 
and  constancy  of  the  heroine,  which  prevail,  in  Um  simpletl 
pouible  way,  Sitt  over  the  hulic*  of  the  tourl  and  then  over 
iheking. 

The  aitracllveDcis  ol  the  above  theory  cannot  be  denied; 
but  it  nuv  be  uked  whether  the  attraction  dos  not  lie  in  the 
oI  a  ilory  which  'is  largely  the  product 
It  SI  '      ■         '  ■ 


appeal  to  modem  ta 


le  EasL  The  iniliat  siloatioo 
of  the  RuidcD  in  the  hircm  ol  Solomon  is  left  aa  a  problem  for 
the  reader  to  discover,  until  he  comes  to  its  BU[^wsed  origin  in 
vL  ri;  the  eipedient  might  be  granted  in  the  case  of  one  of 
Browning's  Men  and  Womtn,  but  seems  very  improbable  in 
the  present  case.  The  moid  ^borate  dramatic  theories  can 
find  no  parallel  in  Semitic  liurature  Lo  the  "  drama  "  ol  Canticlea. 
the  book  of  Job  being     -  -   -  ■     ■"■■ ->-'i-. 


o  believ 


parts  ol  the  itoty— the  rape  o(  the  Shi 
Solomon's  dispoailion,  her  release  from  the  harem — are  lo  be 
supplied  by  the  reader  from  obscure  and  disputable  references. 
More  serious  still  is  the  f^cL  that  any  progresA  of  action  Iron 
first  to  last  is  so  diflicult  u>  prov^  In  the  firat  chapter  we  listen 
(o  a  woman  speaker  daiiing  to  be  kissed  by  the  man  who  hai 
brought  her  into  his  chambers,  and  speaking  of  "  our  bed  "; 
in  the  last  we  leave  her  "  leaning  upon  her  beloved."  The 
diflitulties  of  detail  ate  equally  gicab  To  suppose  that  all  the 
■     ■  "     ,    by   hypolhcsia    uosuccesslul,    belongs   tc 


-     — , . vtar  to 

with  fewe>ceplii>nsa  flowery  mead.  .  .  .  Wepasaover  IheweddiM- 
day  itself  with  its  displays,  the  swoni.daoce  of  the  bride,  and  Ihle 
"".(  feau.  On  the  morrow,  brideflroom  and  bride  awake  as  king 
queea.  Already  before  •anrise  Ihey  receivB  the  leader  of  the 
esiaen.  as  their  viiier.  and  the  bridcHim  thenuelvta;  tbc  latter 
eupOD  fetch  (he  Ibieshing.board  and  bring  it  to  the  thmhipg- 
I.  tinginii  a  rousing  tong  of  battle  or  love,  generally  both.  Tim 
erected  ai  a  throne,  and  after  the  royal  couple  have  taken  thHr 
I  and  the  necEnaty  formalities  are  gone  thnngh.  a  aieat  daiicK 
lonour  of  (he  youne  couple  begina;  the  accompnnyuig  aotig  ia 
XTncd  only  with  themsrivea,  its  principal  elonoit  DFJIV  the 
'Liable  waif.  i.r.  a  deicnptKui  of  the  physial  perfeccioEU  ol  both 
their  ornaments.  The  eulocy  ol  the  queen  ii  mere  moderate, 
praises  her  visible,  ratlier  (lian  veiled,  cbarmt:  tbis  is  due  to 
fact  that  ihe  i>  to-day  a  marrkd  wonun,  and  that  the  inif 

Son  the  previous  day  dariiur  her  sword-dance  has  left  nothing 
rsire.    This  vaif  is  the  we^  dement  in  Syrian  wcddlDg-songi 
Irding  to  our  taste;  its  comoitwoni  ape  to  oa  frequently  too 
asyand  reveal  Ihe  MCReCyped  pattern.    It  is  theaanienihlhe 
e  GollfGtion  ct  charming  wcddiog.soaga  and  fragments  of  Ibeoi 
....ch  has  been  received  into  Ibe  canon  oTthe  Old  Testament  under 
the  name  id  Canticles:  the  wait  fiv.-vll.)  is  considerably  bekiw  the 
'    poetical  vihie.     With  thWdance  begin  the  sports,  lasting 
iays.  begiuin  themoraiBgffatfaeftrst.  ihonly  before  midday 
other  days,  and  contiouina  far  Into  the  night  by  the  light  tH 
3  thai  are  kindled;  on  the  bit  day  alone  allts  over  by  sunset. 

ck  and  have  no  cans;  they  have  oaly  to  look  downVron  the 

.  r',hrMi.ln,.<li.iparuearriedaab0arelheni  in  »>lii-h  il.«. 

moderate  part ;  the  queen. 


It  shepherd,  is  obviously  uj 


Solomon.  whiUt  U 
the  continuously  absent 
yet.  if  this  shepherd  speaks  in  iv.  S-\ 
his  appearance  in  Ihe  royal  harcmF  This  and  other  diSiculties 
were  ackiwwtedged  by  Robertson  Smith,  notably  the  presence 
of  vii.  |.^,  which  be  proposed  to  sol  aside  as  an  interpolation, 
because  of  its  sensuahty  and  of  the  difficulty  of  working  it  into 
the  dramatic  scheme.  The  fact  that  this  paasage  has  subse- 
quently become  the  central  element  in  (he  new  inietpretaiion 
ol  the  book  is,  perhaps,  a  warning  against  violent  measures  with 
diCiiiulties. 

Anention  has  already  been  drawn  to  Herder's .  proposal. 
Lcceplod  by  *  "  '"        -'■-->--'-'. 


anihropokigica 


cdved 


suppUcd  by  J.  C.  Welslcin  [1S7J), 
His  observations  of  the  wedding  customs  of  Syrian  peasants  led 
him  to  believe  that  Canticles  b  tubslantially  a  collection  i ' 
tongs  originally  sung  at  such  festivities.  Wei  stein's  contribulio 
was  republished  shortly  afterwards  by  Delilasch,  in  an  appendi 

amongst  Old  Testament  scholars  to  perceive  its  importance 

footnote  to  his  if  iifDryi>/ (it /Rcii.i  Paipltfii.  p.  ig;},  published 
in  iSSSi  lo  Budde,  however,  belongs  the  distinction  ol  the 
systematic  and  detailed  ose  of  Welsiein's  suggeslionj,  ospccially 
in  his  Camncnfary  (iSgS).  Thit  inteiprelalion  of  Ihe  boob  is 
accepted  by  Kautzsch  (iSq«),  Siegfried  (iSqE).  Cheyne  (iSog], 
and  other  eminent  schobrs.  The  last-named  sUtcs  Ihe  theory 
tersely  as  foltows;  "  The  hook  is  an  anthology  of  songs  used  at 
marriage  festivals  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  revised  and  loosely 
connected  by  an  editor  without  regard  to  temporal 
(Enty.  Bibl.  691).    The  charietec  of  the  evidence 

icccptance  ol  this  view  may  be  indicated 


^?.^?E^E?"1^ 


in  Wets 

"  The  Anett  time  in 


nan  peaianl  consuls  of 

^ ,.  ...     hich  heand  his  younjj  1 

the  part  of  king  Imtiii)  and  queen  {mtJika),  both  being 
ed  and  served  by  their  village  and  the  invited  eommutiilier 
leighbourhood.    The  majority  of  the  greaier  village  weddings 
in  the  month  of  March,  the  linetl  of  (he  Syrian  year   The 

I  the  folhiwing  nwnihs.  the  weddings  are  celebrated  in  iL 


ianally  gives  a  iboil  dsnc 

etoatrraeiaVten 

iou  to  hu  bridal  attire."' 

For  Ihe  general  appli 

.ation  of  these 

nd  Ihe  related  custom* 

the  book,  relen 

tnce  shouM  be  made  lo 

four  Mj/j.  via.  iv.  .-7 

describing  the  bride  fro 

Is),  v.  10-ifi  (the  bride- 

Toom),  vi.  a-7  (similar 

10  and  partly  repeating  iv.  i-j),  ■nd 

vii.  .-,,  belonging  to  Ih 

sword-dance  0 

ihe  bride,  her  physical 

charms  being  sung  from 

feet  to  head  (d 

vU.  1;  "  Why  look  ye 

a  dance  of  camps?  "  i.e.  a  war-dance). 

name  from  the 

fact  that  She  dancea  it 

with  a  swond  in  her  hand  in  the  fitelighl  on  the  evening  of  bet 

wedding-day,  and  amid 

a  circle  of  men 

and  women,  whilst  such 

elating  to  the  litlci  of  Salomoa  (iii.  £-11)— an  old  diSculIy 
rith  the  draraalizera — rebtea  to  the  erection  of  the  Ihronc 
n  the  thrcshing-fioor.'  The  terms  "  Solomon "  and  "  the 
hubmite "  arc  cipbinecl  as  figurative  Taferencea  tD  the 
unous  king,  and  lo  Abidiag  the  Shubmite,  "  fairest  anwni 
romen,"on  Ihe  lines  of  the  use  of  "king  "and  "queen"  noted 
above.  Other  songs  of  Canticles  arc  referred  by  Budde  to  the' 
seven  tbys  of  festivities.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  di&cultica 
still  remain  in  the  analysis  of  this  book  of  wedding-songs; 
whilst  Bndde  detects  93  songs,  besides  fragments,  Siegfried 
divides  the  book  into  ■□.■  Such  diScrenccs  are  to  be  upectcd 
in  the  case  of  a  collection  ol  songs,  some  admittedly  in  diaioguB 

and  woman,  and  without  any  external  indication  of  the  traositioD 

Further,  we  must  ask  whether  the  task  has  been  complicated 
by  any  editorial  reamngexaent  or  inlerpobtlon;  the  coUnloi 
of  these  songs  has  ccrtamly  aot  tepcoduced  them  in  Ihe  order 
of  their  use  at  Syrian  weddings.  Can  we  trace  any  principle,  or 
even  any  dominant  thought  in  this  arrangement?  In  thia 
connejtion  we  touch  the  reason  for-the  rehictance  of  some  Khobr? 
to  accept  the  above  interpiclalion,  vit.  the  aUcged  marka  s( 

■  Wetslein,  Zcilnkrift  f.  BJhit..  1871.  m>.  3Ta-30i:  quoted  and 
condrnxd  Vt  Budde  a<  above  in  Comwi.  p.  ivii ;  for  a  fulkr  irpro- 
ductionof  Wetstcin  in  Englid  see  Harper,  rti  St«t  i/SuHct,  pp.  7«- 

>  For  the  connexion  o(  the  thmhing-floor  with  marriage  through 


I..  186). 
Ill  (/(  Cuil 


'JV^fZ. 


'i?iJa>u^~B:Hit». 

1  development) 
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liuniy  Bnily  winch  Ibe  book  con 

Thiae  «  (!) 

umilaritr  of 

bride 

u  >.  garden,  i 

d  to  pjniculi 

ol  dociiptiou 

U  nu 

"Uic 

king,"  to  "  Ih. 

duEhun  of  . 

cniiil 

■n  "  (Jroic  w 

LD  pcnon  IS  aprakinf 


Ic  beuity;  (>)  reierenca  U> 
he  Shulamilc  "  and  to  "  die 
which,  indeed,  the  dnuniUc 

in  dilicrenl  places  <c(.  (he  Iwo  drains 

neyard  lelercncci,  L  6;  viii.  ii);  (4) 

i  pinuet  cspcciilly  of  the  rdrains, 

"iiiiiurD  not  Mve  "  (ii.  ;;  iii.  s:  vUi.  4),  and  "  until  the  day 

be  eipected,  since  Ihe  songs  ill  lelale  to  the  same  subject,  and 
spring  liwn  a  common  meld  oi  Life  and  Ihou^t  oi  the  same 
group  ol  people;  (1)  Gndi  al  least  a  partial  paraUd  and  ciplana- 
tion  in  ttie  uio  of  "  king  "  and  "  queen  "  noted  above;  whilst 
f  3}  and  (4)  atone  seem  lo  require  something  more  liun  the  wofk 


I,  the  Si 


orefrai 


whilst  the  "  Omnia  vindt  Amm"  panagi 
fonns  «  nalunl  tlimaii  {d.  Keupt't  tran&la 
as  this  KHiKwhat  scanty  evidence  gon,  ii 
one  harrd  which  has  given  ill  semblance  of 
UEidniining  iJk  joy  of  consummated  love — to  wnicn  me  1 
and  garden  figures  throughout  aJtude — and  by  so  arran 
colkction  Ifut  the  descriptions  of  this  joy  find  iheii 
■        i.  6-7' 


ar,  Lben, 

book  by 

iglhe 

0  (he 


Whatever  conclusion,  however,  oay  be  re 
tjrnent  arrangtment  of  CBntit:le4,  the  recognition  of  wedding 
«ng5  as  forming  its  niiclnu  marks  an  important  stage  in  (be 
iritnprciatkin  of  tlie  ffook;  even  Rolhstein  (1003),  whilst 
allrmpting  10  resuscitate  a  dramatic  theory,  '*  recugni£es  .  ,  . 
(be  pDssibilily  tliat  older  wedding-songs  fas,  for  instance,  the 
ni/i)  arc  worked  up  hi  the  Song  of  Songs  "  (Hastings'  D.B, 
p.  S94b).  Tlw  drama  he  endeavours  to  construct  might,  indeed, 
becalled  "  The  Tokens  of  Virginity,"  since  he  makes  it  culminate 
in  the  procedure  of  Deut.  xxii.  13  f.,  which  still  forms  part  of 
the  Syrian  ceremonies.  But  his  reconstruction  is  open  to  the 
lame  objection  as  all  similflT  attempts,  in  that  (he  vital  moments 
of  Ihe  dramatic  action  have  to  be  suppHed  from  without.  Thus 
between  v.  i  and  v.  1,  the  Liaffled  king  is -supposed  to  have  dis- 
ippeared,  and  to  have  been  replaced  by  (he  happy  lover; 
between  viii.  J  and  viii,  S,  we  are  requited  to  imagine  "the 
bridal  night  arid  its  mysteries  ";  whilst  between  vjii.  9  and  viii. 
le,  we  must  suppose  the  evidence  (hat  the  bride  has  been  found 
a  virgin  is  ahibitcd.  He  also  attempts,  with  considertlile 
ingenuity,  to  trace  thr  legend  involved  in  the  lupposn]  drama 
to  the  laet  thai  Abistug  remained  a  virgin  in  regard  to  David 
(1  Kings  i^  4)  whiht  notUng  is  said  ol  her  marriage  to  Solomon.' 
On  the  view  accepted  above.  Canticles  describes  in  a  number 
■  On  the  eretle  meaning  of  many  of  tht  fJEures  employed  see  the 
B(c>  of  Hanpt  ia  Tk  AmmcMH  /nnu/  of  Stmilic  LaiiMfa  (July 
1»1J;  ■!»  C.  Jacob,  Du  HgMM  (loOl).  who  rtilidy  arvinls 
Igainit  the  limitation  in  the  Comm.  of  Budde  and  siKCn'of  (p.  lo) 
^11  the  »fU>  to  (he  maniigF  nlalion.  H^iupt  think,  tlial  the  Hugs 
■ere  not  oneinaEly  eompcned  for'  wedding..  thouBh  used  (here 
fp.  n>7,  tpi  at.).  Diniri  hid  poinicd  out.  in  anaCher  conoeKion 
(SJ,.  i»>.  (hat  nothing  isBiid  ia  (he  book  ol  Ibe  Ucisiiiiof  children. 


ScBi  '(iic'eii.yub).  A. l^aJprr™'-nieSong 
BiNrV  also  critkim  Budde  at  lengih  in  tavn 
dramatical  theory  (Appendix), 


the  first 


ems  the  central  passion  of  human  life,  and  is 
L  didactic  teudcnciis.  Of  its  earliest  history  as 
e  no  infumuLJon.  It  it  already  included  in  the 
(though  its  right  to  be  tberc  is  disputed)  when 
:it  mention  of  the  book  occurs.  We  have  no 
evidence,  Iherefoii!,  ol  the  Iheoiy  of  inlctpicLilion  prcvaknt 
at  Ihe  time  of  its  incorporation  with  tfic  other  books  al  the 
canon.  It  seems,  however,  fair  to  infer  that  it  would  hardly 
have  found  acceptance  but  for  a  ScJomonic  tfieary  of  authgnhip 
and  a  "  religious  "  'theory  of  meaning.  The  problem  raiud  by 
its  present  place  in  Ihe  canon  occurs  in  rdaiion  to  mistakeiv 
Jewish  theories  abonl  other  books  also;  it  suggests,  at  leul, 
(hat  divine  InqNraiion  may  belong  (o  the  life  of  a  people  1 


.    Of  tt 


c  Canli 


imagery  and  graceful  language,  however  far  its  oriental  siandaid 
of  taste  diBors  from  that  ol  the  modem  West. 

From  the  nature  ol  Ihc  book,  it  is  impossible  10  assign  a 
precise  date  for  its  origin;  the  wedding^onp  of  which  It  chiefly 
consisti  must  belong  lo  the  (otklorc  ol  mora  than  one  century. 
The  only  evidence  we  possess  as  to  date  is  drawn  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  Hebrtw  in  which  the  book  is  written,  which  shows 
frequent  points  of  contact  with  new  Hebrew.'  On  this  ground, 
ure  nay  tuppou  the  present  form  of  the  yioA.  to  date  from  the 
Greek  period,  U.  afler  jji  B.C.  This  is  the  date  accepted  by 
most  recent  writers,  >.{.  KauUtch,  Chcyne,  Buddc.  Roihuein. 
Jacob,  llaupl.  This  Late  date  finds  some  confirmalion  in  Ihe 
fact  thai  Canticles  briongs  10  Ihe  third  and  latest  part  of  the  OM 
Tatament  (anon,  and  that  iis  canonicity  via>  still  in  digniie 
at  the  end  of  the  ist  century  A.D.  The  evidence  oHcrvd  for  a 
north  Israelite  origin,  on  tha  ground  of  linguistic  parallels  and 
topographical  familiarity  (Driver,  /«.  rii.),  does  not  seem  very 
convincing;  Kaupt,  however,  places  the  compilation  of  ttie  book 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus. 

LlTEa^TVai;. — Most  of  the  older  booln  of  Inqwrtance  are  named 
abovei  Giniburi.  Tit  Stnt  tl  Spup  (i«S7).  livEi  much  informa- 
tion as  u  (he  hiuoiy  of  the  ucgciii  of  Cantidai  DieaiH'i 
article,  "Hobs  Lied."  iaSchenkcl'iBiMluJiUi  (1871),  reviews 
well  ihe  history  of  interpretation  prior  10  Wclilclni  cf.  alw  Rledd, 
Dit  Aullltmt  ill  HtlltlUititt  n  itr  jUdlsduH  Cimiliulr  ^mS  Art 
irititiuken  Kinlu  (iM).  The  most  imporunl 
(hat  by  Dudde.  in  Marli'i  Kiaar  Ht^Cmtme 
Uctilltali}  (1S98),  where  rEfcrcncei  (o  the  literatu 

^""^in^fJowack'.  VrJlU-taJw  lisiig):     c'Eeyne's  anide 
"Canticln."  in  the  Eiuydataalia  SiWira  (1899);   Dalmin.  Palis. 

■'^ni'o(S^Is,"'^'lU?mgl*C«l'™a"°^i)it  fliW.  ("9o'"''c: 
Jacob.  Dus  lloMitd  au/  C-nml  u-MuliC'  Bnf  n^d^'lr  fiaralMn 

Hauprr"Tie''D^k  !^anriclei,"''iS'Y*//Z^i(«»°X.rli^%i 
Stmilit   Lontxut"    IJuly    1901);     Scholi.   KammrnUr   ubtr  dtt 
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word  of  doubtful 
from  "  lever,"  in  its  ordinaty  meanin 
or  edge,  or  else  from  modem  Lat.  quar 

greater  in  length  than  depth,  used  ti 

and  for  a  system  of  bridge- building  (so 

GAHTILUPB.  THOMAS  DB  (e.  121S 

ptdale,  was  a  son  of  William  de  Canlilui 


«  n1uable''nBte>,  with  a 
'{w!™S.^  H.W.  R.*) 
ixigln.  probably  derived 
ia  libra,  of  what  weight). 
'  support  a  gallery,  fltc; 
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e,  the  ind  bacon  (d.  1 1  ji}, 
>hew  ol  Walter  de  CantJ- 
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CANTILUPE,  W.  DB— CANTON 


■t  Aminu  in  1364;  be  ni  nude  chuolloi  of  Eb^ukI  in 
Febrauy  13A5,  but  was  deprived  of  ildj  office  aitxr  Moatiait's 
death  at  EwBhuri,  >wl  lived  out  of  En^Und  ita  lonw  tiEoe. 
Returning  to  Enftluid,  be  wis  egaio  chinceOor  of  Oxford  Uoi- 
venity,  kccujtd  oa  theology,  aad  held  seven!  ecclesiaalicil 
^ipointpieiilL  Id  i374he&ltciided  thesecoDdcoundlof  Lyooi, 
ud  in  1175  hevu  appointed  bishop  ol  Herelord.  Cantilupe 
*as  DDH  1  tniited  advuer  ol  EdwBrd  I.;  be  atlended  ibc  nyal 
councils,  and  even  nhca  diSeiijig  from  the  king  did  wt  foifdt 
U)  favour.  The  anhbisbop  of  Cauierbuiy,  Roben  Kilwudby, 
wai  also  hiilnend;  but  after  Kilwiniby't  death  in  t>7«aaenei 
of  dilutes  arose  between  the  biibop  and  the  ikw  arcbbiabop. 
John  Feckham,  and  this  iru  probably  tbe  caiue  which  dcovc 
Cantilupe  to  viiit  Italy.  He  died  at  Orvieto,  on  the  tjtb  of 
AncusI  liii,  and  he  was  canoniaed  in  1330-  Cantilupe  appean 
to  have  been  an  eacinpLary  bi«bop  botb  in  spiritual  and  lecular 
"  ■        His  chariliei  were  laiKC  and  * '       ■-*-'■ 


.tanlly  vi 


Txtijig  oBeni 


icopal  dutia;  and  he  rampdled  neighboui 
iBg  lananomers  10  restore  estates  whicb  rightly  belaoged  to  th 
•eeol  HercToid.  In  igaj  the  Cantilupe  Sodety  wai  founded  t 
publish  the  epbcopal  reciters  of  Hereford,  of  which  Cantilupe' 
ia  the  £nt  in  etistence. 

See  the  Aela  StueUnm.  Ball.,  IB  October:  and  the  SirlHer  ej 
naumi  lb  Canliluff.  vith  iDtTTxIuclian  by  W.  W.  Capei  [1906J. 

CAMTtLDTB,  WALTER  DB  (d.  116;),  bishop  of  Worcesler, 
came  of  a  famUy  which  had  risen  by  devoted  service  to  the 
cnwD.  His  father  and  hii  elder  brother  are  named  by  Roger  of 
Wendover  among  the  "  evil  couniellOTa  "  of  John,  apparently 
for  tu)  better  reason  than  that  they  were  consistenUy  loyal 


is  father' 
entering  the  service  of  the  Eicbequer  and  acting  as  an 
Itinerant  justice  in  (he  early  yean  of  Henry  III.  But  he  also 
look  minor  oideis,  and.  in  1136,  allhou^  not  yet  a  deacon. 
received  the  see  of  Worcester.  As  bishop,  he  identified  himself 
with  tbe  party  of  ecdeuulical  reform,  which  waa  then  led  by 
Edmtind  Rich  and  Robert  Giossetnle.  Like  hii  leaden  he  waa 
sorely  divided  between  bis  theorrtica]  belief  in  the  papacy  as  a 
divine  institution  and  bis  instinctive  condemnation  of  die  policy 
which  Ciegory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV.  punned  in  their  dealings 
with  tbe  Epglirfi  chuiih.  At  fint  a  couit  fannirite,  the  bishop 
nunc  at  length  to  the  belief  that  the  evUs  of  the  time  arose  from 
Ihc  unpilndpled  allianoe  of  crown  atuJ  papacy.  He  raised  his 
voice  against  papal  demands  for  money,  and  after  tbe  death  of 
GiDMcteite  (t3S3)  was  the  ebief  qukeunan  of  tbe  nutlanaliit 
dergy.  At  the  parliament  of  Oifoid  (tis8)  lie  was  elected  by 
the  popular  party  as  one  of  their  lepresentativeson  tbe  commiltee 
of  twenty-four  which  undertook  to  reform  tbe  administration; 
fiom  that  lime  till  the  outbreak  of  dvil  war  be  waa  a  man  of 
maik  in  tbe  councils  of  the  barunlal  party.  During  the  war  he 
■ided  with  Montforl  and,  through  his  nephew,  Thomas,  who  was 
Ifatn  chancellor  ol  Oiford,  brought  over  the  univenity  to  the 
popular  side.  He  waa  present  at  Lewes  and  bleeed  tbe  Mont- 
foniana  before  they  joined  battle  with  the  uioy  of  the  king; 
he  enleitalned- Simon  de  Montfort  on  the  night  before  the  £nal 
root  of  Evesham.  During  Simon's  diclalotship,  the  bbbop 
Vpeand  only  as  a  mediating  influenee;  in  the  ttiumvlrate  of 
"  Bleclon  "  who  r«iniollrd  tbe  adminiitntian,  the  deixy  were 
icpiesentcd  by  the  bldiop  of  Chidiester.  Walter  dt  Cantilupe 
died  In  the  year  after  Evesham  (tiM).  Re  was  respected  by 
all  parties,  and,  though  far  inferior  in  versatility  and  foice  of 
will  to  GrosaeteiM,  fully  merits  tbe  admintku  srtddi  Us  HMtal 
duiacter  biBpired.     He  is  one  of  tbe  fe*  eanstitatioiMlists  of  hi* 


LuTd):  the  a 
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Tout  ia  the  Paiitical  Ualarf  el  En^nd,  v 
CAinO  (Ima  the  Lat  a 


tiri]  given.  In  modem  mnilctUaia  neatly  dw^tAaaopnaa, 
Theoldmasten,howcver,B»RlicqueBtl]rallatl*dlt(othctc>a>. 
CaaU  /emu,  «  cuntau  jjnuv,  is  that  put  a(  tbe  meto^  wUA 
reinaini  true  to  the  Diigbal  DMtiTC,  riiUe  Ike  otka  pi 
with  the  counteipoint;  aluin  Q  ' 
forward  melody  of  the  old  d 
which  ia  lull  of  embel"  ' 

CAimif,  JOHIf  (i7ig-i7;s),  Englidi  natonl  pbilaKipbcT, 
■as  bom  at  Stroud,  Glouceaterdiire^  cai  the  jut  of  July  S71& 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  wasartaclod  for  five  yeansaderk  to 

the  master  of  a  school  in  Spital  ScTuare,  London,  with  whom  at 
tbe  end  of  that  time  he  entered  into  partnership.  In  17J0  h* 
ttld  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Sodety  on  ■  melliod  o<  makin( 
artificial  magnet*,  irtiich  pmcurcd  him  dection  asafellowjif  the 
sodety  and  the  award  of  tbe  Copley  medal.  He  wti  the  6nt 
in  England  to  verify  Bcnjarain  Franklin's  hypolbesis  of  Ibe 
identity  of  lightning  and  dectridly,  and  be  nude  levetal  Inqurt- 


t  electrical  diacovei 


1   ijbi  and   1764  h 


Lion  of  the  decision 
Academy,  at  that  time  generally  accepted,  that  water  is  incom- 
pressible; and  in  1768  he  described  the  prepanttoD,  by  calcining 
oyster-shell  with  mlpbui,  ol  the  phoiidioresceni  mateiialknoiin 
as  Canton's  phosfihoius.  His  investigationi  wen  carried  on 
without  any  inietniission  at  his  work  as  a  sdukolmaster.  He 
died  in  London  on  (be  land  of  Uaidi  177^- 

CAirniH  (more  correctly  KwuilMmow  FvJ,  a  large  and 
pc^uloos  commerdal  dty  of  Qiina,  in  the  pnvince  ol  Kwao^ 
tung,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Pearl  river,  whidi  at 
Canton  is  somewhat  brosdet  than  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge, 
and  is  navigable  loo  ra.  into  the  interior.  The  Peiii  tiverhai  »a 
additional  cuurie  □[  to  m.  to  the  sea,  the  fint  part  of  which  bes 
throng  a  rich  alluvial  plain.  Beyond  this  riiea  a  range  of  hills 
terminating  in  abrupt  cacajpmenta  along  the  ccHine  ot  the  river. 
The  bold  shore  thus  formed  compresses  the  stream  at  this  point 
into  a  narrow  pas^  to  which  the  Chinese  have  ^ven  the  name  ol 
Hu-mun,  or  Tiger's  Gate.  This  the  Pnitugueae  translated  into 
Boca  Tigre,  whence  the  designaljon  of "  the  Bogue,"  by  which  it 
'  among  Eur^Kana.    When  viewed  from  the 


hills  01 


:th,  Caoi 


expanse  of  reddish 
pagodas  shooting  op  within  the  wall^ 
near  the  noithem  gate,  bong  the  ir 
These  hills  rise  1300  ft.  above  the  river 
is  seen  on  them;  and  their  acclivities,  CDvcied  for  mile)  wijlh 
gravea  and  tombs,  serve  a*  the  neaopDli*  of  Out  van  dty. 
Three  or  lour  fona  are  built  on  tbe  pouta  nearest  the  rmtbcis 
walls.  Fadng  the  diy  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  liver  i*  tbe 
suburb  and  island  ol  Honan.  Tbe  part  of  Canton  endowd  by 
walls  is  about  6  m.  in  drcomlcrence,  and  baa  a  partition  wall, 
running  east  and  west,  and  dividing  the  dty  into  two  unequal 
parts.  IhenenheniaiidlsigBrdivisioniscalledlheDld.and  the 
soutben  the  new  dty.  IndudiDg  the  suburbs,  the  dty  liaa  a 
drcui  t  ol  nearly  10  m.  Tbe  houses  stictch  along  the  liver  lor  4  m., 
aad  the  banks  are  almost  entirely  concealed  by  boats  and  lilta. 
The  walls  □(  the  dty  an  ol  brick,  on  a  EoundaiioD  of  sandstoiu 
aod  granite,  are  10  ft.  thick,  and  rise  to  an  avenge  height  of  15  ft. 
On  the  north  side  the  wall  rises  tobdudeahiU  which  it  Iktra 
meets  with,  and  on  tbe  other  three  sides  the  city  is  tutnniDded 
by  a  ditch,  which  Is  filled  by  the  lidog  tide,  wfaea,  lor  a  time,  tha 
revolting  mass  of  filth  that  ties  in  its  bed  is  concealed  from  view. 
TTiere  are  twelve  outer  gates— lour  of  whidi  are  in  the  partition 
wall,  and  two  water  gates,  through  idudi  boats  pass  fiora  cast  to 
west  across  the  new  dty.  Ilie  gates  ate  all  ^ul  at  night,  and  in 
the  daylhne  a  guard  is  staiioned  at  them  to  proerre  otder. 
The  streets,  amoualbg  in  all  to  upwards  oi  600,  are  long,  strai^i. 
They  arc  mostly  paved  and  are  Qot  *g  dirty 
dlica  in  the  empire;  in  [act, 
d  the  InattentiDa  of  tbe 


il  the  other 


oon^dering  the  habits  of  the  people  1 

government  to  these  matters,  Canlon  may  ne  sam  to  oc  a  weu 
governed  and  comparatively  dcanly  dty.  The  houses  aie  Ii 
generd  small,  aeldom  consisting  ol  moie  than  two  storeys,  tb 


■laasd  Boot  Krrtnf  tt  ■  Aop,  aad  tb*  m  t  dI  tki  himn,  >tth  the 
court  behind,  faciiif  utedu  a  wmKhomc^  HeRftrrlobe  foiuul 
tbe  pnductiDiu  of  cTcry  qiurter  of  thff  globe;  and  tbc  owTchanti 
An  ID  CODcnl  tttcntiTV,  civil,  ^leit  men  of  bailDei& 


The  (empks  tad  piMk  bafldiaiV  of  Ckntoa  in  numcnn 
Dooe  of  tbcm  pRKOM  fntueiimtthy  ol  ipecnl  nrairk. 
■re  two  iMHOiloi  nar  the  west  gale  of  the  old  dty,  ud  1 14 
lempleo.  pevflioiu.  bill*  tnd  otba  nligku  cdiGas  vilhio  tbe 
dcy.  OBcoftliepofoiluoUedtbeX'miifliiJb.orPliial^fodi, 
B  ■  MilinmiiiwUD  .BOtque^  wbicli  wu  erected  by  tfce  AmU*a 
nyagen  who  wor  m  Hk  lahlt  of  vultlBg  Cuud  abont  la 
trntona  igo.  It  lisei  mui  uiculir  tapering  tower  ID  tbe  beigbt 
of  ItefL  Hie  otbeiiaaa  octagonal  pa^ida  of  niiKftonyi,  I  TO  ft. 
in  bct^t,  and  ma  £ii(  ended  moK  (ban  thirteen  centuriea  ago. 
A  BnddhhttenqileatHanili.appMltetbe  fonflB  tactoiiei,  ud 
Darned  in  Cblneae  H^^H'wang-ia,  or  tbe  Ikmple  of  lbs  Ooaa 
Bonner,  a  <n  of  tba  laigest  in  Canton.  Iti  giDUndt,  nAkh 
arra  about  ■even  acn^  an  nnnundid  b^  a  wall,  and  an 
divided  Into  cniita,  ^idoia  and  a  buial-gnnmd,  wbot  are 
deporitcd  tbe  arim  of  piicalB,  wboie  bodie*  an  bumcd.  Tlcn 
are  abaiit  lis  ptkataaenMUd  with  thbtMabliihinent;  Bnidei 
the  Bai^k  niMt-Mt  the  »0M  iiote«oith]>  tompleB  in  tni  about 
tbed^an  tboaeof  OeFivcHuDdnd  Godiaad  el  Loagevitr, 
both  in  tbe  <n>tnn  lubnifco;  tbe  'nur  City  Tknf^  and  the 
Tenqile  of  the  tin  GeniL  Tic  oiunber  of  piiau  and  nuna  in 
Canton  h  not  exactly  kunm,  but  they  probably  eaoeed  fooo, 
niOF-toitbi  of  whom  an  BndAliti.  Ihe  templea  an  gloomy- 
kiaUngedifitxa.  Ibeanaiinboitirfthemanusiallyoccupied 
by  huduMfs,  beggaa  aad  idlen,  *bo  an  ocoiknally  driven 
eS  to  mill*  rmm  far  the  mat-^eda  In  which  the  tbeatrical 
pcrfomaDce*  got  up  by  the  wealthy  inhabitui*  aie  acted.  He 
prin^ial  hall,  iriicie  tbe  idol  lita  cnahrioed,  is  lighted  only  in 
front ,  and  tbe  inner  i^HLTtmenta  an  inhabited  by  a  di^of  ukd 
alDioat  aa  tenaeleM  aa  the  idola  they  acrve. 

He  reaidenflea  of  the  high  officen  of  governoient  art  all 
within  tbe  waOt  of  Ae  old  dly.  The  naidente  of  the  govtuior- 
general  u>ed  to  be  in  theaonth-weaCmmerof  tbenevdty,but  it 
WM  Utterly  destroyed  by  the  bombardment  in  1S56.  The  ule 
nmabud  deaolate  until  lUo^  when  il  wai  taken  poaicaiiaii  of  by 
■he  French  authorities,  who  ended  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedill 
apoa  it.  The  nsideBce  of  the  commander-in<hief  it  in  the  eld 
dty,  and  li  laid  to  be  one  of  tbe  beat  hooioa  [a  Canton.  Then 
an  four  priaooa  in  the  dly,  all  laigo  r^itu^*  For  the  qiace  of 
4  or  s  m.  iq^Kiiite  Canton  boataand  veaaeli  an  laDgBi  puallel  to 
each  other  b  audi  don  oidtr  aa  to  naembb  a  Scaling  dtyi 
and  tbeae  marine  dwelUici  an  accupiol  by  numeioua  familiei, 
wbo  niide  almoat  cooatantly  on  the  water.  In  Ibe  middle  ol  the 
river  lie  the  Chiseie  juaka,  aome  of  them  □(  fniB  «oo  to  looc  lou 
burden,  Vhidi  Inde  to  the  noitb  and  to  the  Sinii  SetilcmiDli. 
Tbe  varioui  (JIdi  and  aatodationa  aneng  the  pe<^le  and  the 
■lerchanti  liOB  other  pfovlncM  have  public  halli  each  lor  itsong 
paillcnlar  uae.  The  number  ol  theie  buildingi  ia  not  lea  than 
ISO.  CanlOD  wu  long  the  only  aeat  ol  British  Inde  with  China, 
and  wu  DO  doubt  fixed  upon  by  the  Chincae  govemtnept  for  the 
Euimiean  Inde,  a*  beii«  the  sutf  distant  from  tbe  capital 
Peking. 

Formerly  only  »  limited  number  of  menhants,  called  the 
ln[  oriecntity  loerdiaiits,  were  allowed  to  trade  with  loicigners. 
They  wen  oonunonly  men  of  large  property  and  wen  lamed 
Icr  iDtegrity  in  iheit  tnuactiDni.  AH  foreign  caigoea  paiaed 
through  the  bandi  of  thex  mcichaDta,  ted  by  them  aJao  the 
Rluni  cargoes  were  funitbcd.  They  became  tecurily  for  the 
payment  of  custemi  dutiea.  and  it  wai  criminal  for  any  otbei 
nerdunt  to  engage  Id  the  Inde  with  fonignen. 

Although  it  il  In  the  laBie  panlld  af  latitude  as  Cakntia,  the 
dimate  of  Canton  is  much  cootet,  and  il  coniidered  nipttiot  to 
that  of  most  places  lituated  between  the  tropica.  The  eitieme 
tange  of  the  thctiBomeler  ii  from  jS'  to  loo*  F.,  though  these 
extremes  an  rarely  reached.  In  ordinary  yean  the  wiDtet 
Eiinimum  ii  abont  41*  and  the  maiimum  in  sommet  96°. 
The  hot  aeaagn  b  BMiaideKd  to  last  fiom  Hay  to  Octobec; 


of  the  year  the  weather  Is  cool.  In  ihsUow 
times  lonna  at  Cantoni  but  so  iHiely  ia  now 
seen  that  when  In  Febiuaiy  1835  a  [all  to  tbe  depth  of  1  in. 
occuned,  the  dtisens  baldly  knew  ita  proper  name.  HoM  of  the 
rain  falls  during  hfay  and  June,  but  the  amount  is  nothing  In 
compaiin  with  that  which  Uls  during  a  lainy  aeason  in 
Calcitta.    July,  Augnst  and  Seplefflber  an  the  regular  monsoon 

the  »oulh.wat  with  Intinent 

In  the  succreding  nxoths  tba 
intejmptioiB  at  firvi,  but  fmm 
October  to  January  the  tempentun  ia  agneable,  the  iky  ck« 
and  tbe  air  inrigoiatiBg.  Few  large  dtica  an  man  jRHBly 
bcaltby  >>fc**  C^ton,  aj  '      "      ' 


geneial  aic  etoeUeM  in  quality  and  modeiate  ic 
■  lingntar  bd  that  the  Chinese  nuke  no  oso  of  i 
it*  natoial  state  or  In  the  form  of  batter  or  cheese 


,    It  la 

Among  the 
CeucacM  01  a  LUneia  market  an  to  lie  seen  borae-Beih, 
degs,  oatt,  hawka,  owk  and  edible  biids'-nesls.  The  fausmess 
between  Iwtignus  and  nativea  at  Canton  is  generally  tnsiactcd 
in  a  iargco  known  aa  "  pidgin  English,"  the  Chiikcse  being 
extremely  ready  in  acquiring  a  sufficient  smattering  of  Engiiih 


d  Eimipe  by  the  way  ol 


The  mtercoBrae  between  Chiim  aad  £ 
the  Ciqic  of  Good  Hope  began  m 

Portal^,  aot  aa  aialiaimiiiii.  acmmtianieo  cy  a  neei  u  ogni 
thjp*,  to  Inking,  OB  which  ocoaian  the  aaocliim  ai  the  emperor 
to  ertablbb  a  trade  u  Canton  was  obtained.  It  was  in  iso«, 
in  the  tcigB  ol  Quecs  Elitabeth,  that  the  English  £nt  attempted 
to  ^len  an  Intacanne  with  China,  but  in^ectually,  lor  the 

the  outward  voyage,  and  it  was  not  till  about  1634  that  En^iih 
ihipa  viiited  Canton.  Unfortunately  at  thia  time  a  nusundii. 
i>*»^'"g  having  ocQUred  with  the  Chinese  authoriries  owing  to 
the  tieadiery  of  tba  Portogucee.  a  rapture  end  a  battle  took 
place,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  peace  was  again  reitorcd- 
In  167J  China  wu  again  visited  by  an  English  ihip  wkidi  wm 
■ubsecguenily  refused  adnuaaion  into  Japan,  and  in  1677  a  factory 
waa  established  at  Amoy.  But  during  an  iiruptktn  of  the 
Tatan  three  years  later  Ibis  building  was  dcstroyel,  and  it  was 
not  till  16S;  that  the  emperor  peimilted  any  trade  with  Euicfwuii 
atthatpoit.    UpoBtbeui'  _       .    ..    - 


to  tbe  port  of  Cantnn. 

Tea  waa  first  itqiorted  into  England  about  the  yemr  1M7,  and 
ini684acu[tomsdutyDf  5S.perlbwu[orthe£nl  time  impotal. 
From  thisdatetoiSMtbeEait  India  Corapmy  held  a  monopojy 
of  the  trade  at  Canton,  and  duriikg  this  period  the  pioffierity 
of  tbe  port  iocnaaed  and  multiplied,  notwithstanding  the  ob. 

"  batbarlana"  by  the  Chinese  govenuneot  T^e  termination  of 
the  Company')  momvoly  brnugbt  no  alteration  in  the  condud 
of  the  native  authoritJcB,  wboee  oppnitiaiu  beame  before  long 
iotuibeanble  that  in  idjgwuwasdeclaied  on  the  part  o[  Great 
Britain.  In  1841,  while  the  forcea  under  Sit  Hugh  (alttrwarda 
Lord)  Cough  wen  preparing  to  capture  Canton,  Captain  EUioU 
entered  into  negocistkni  with  the  Cbinae,  and  contented  to 
receive  a  pecuniuy  mosom  in  lieu  of  occupying  the  dty.  Uean- 
wfaile  the  war  wu  oiried  on  in  ontial  China,  and  finally  n- 
nilted  in  tbe  csnduiion  of  the  Nanking  treaty  in  August  1849, 
under  the  terms  of  which  four  additional  ports,  via.  Shanghai, 
Niagpo,  Fu-cbow  and  Atn^,  wen  thrown  rqicn  to  foreign  trade, 
and  foreigners  w<en  granted  permission  to  enter  the  dty  of 
Canton,  from  wbich  they  had  biiherlo  beeo  exduded,  Thii 
Utter  proviiion  of  the  treaty,  however,  the  (Siineie  nfuscd  to 
any  out;  and  after  endless  diiputea  about  this  and  other 
!TO[irDper  acts  of  the  Chioeie  govetsment,  war  wu  again  declared 
in  i8;6,  tbe  immediate  caure  of  which  was  an  insult  eSend  to 
the  British  Bag  bv  the  captun  of  certain  Chinese  on  hoard  the 
"Arrow,"  a  small  craft  trading  under  Englisb  colours.  He 
outbreak  of  boslititiei  wu  loUowed  by  the  pillage  and  destiuclion 
of  thefoieicD  "lodoriei"  in  December  iSj6by  a  Chinese  mob. 
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and  iwttvc  moDihs  later  Canton  vai  taken  by  aiudt  by  a  force 
undn  Sir  Charles  Siraubcnicc,  whitb  had  been  sent  out  from 
England  for  ibe  purpose.  From  thil  tioie  until  October  iSfii 
ihe  city  WIS  occufued  by  an  English  and  French  garrison,  (od 
the  administralion  of  aSaira  wis  eniruilHl  to  an  aJticd  com- 
miision.  (onsislingof  two  English  oflinn  and  one  French  olbcer, 
acting  under  the  English  gcneial.  Since  Ihe  withdrawal  of  thii 
gaxrison,  the  city  of  Canton  haa  been  freely  open  to  fordgnatt 
of  all  nationalities,  and  the  English  consul  has  his  rcsideticc 
in  the  Yamun  lonnerly  accupied  by  ihe  allied  commiisionen. 

On  the  conclusion  of  peace  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
a  foreign  selUcmenl  for  the  merchants  whose  "  iactories  "  had 
been  destroyed,  and  after  some  coniultalion  it  was  dcletmined 
to  liD  in  *nd  appropriate  as  the  British  aettlenent  an  extensive 
mud  fill  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  old  factory  site,  and 
known  as  Sha-nien  or  "The  Sand  Flats."  This  siie  having 
ben  leased,  it  w»  converted  into  an  artifidal  island  by  buiMing 

.BelwFcn  Ihe  northern  face  of  the  site  and  the  Chinese  suburb 
a  canal  of  loofl.in  widLhwasconslTucted.  thus  forming  an  island 
of  about  iBjo  fl.  in  length  and  «;o  fl.  in  greatest 


CANTON 

Quincy,  ihe  Toteda,  Peoria  ft'Weitein,  and  the  Dlinois  Ceninl 


Eof  m 


n  dollar 


bright  appeared  Ihe  prospect  of  t 
that  9000  dolbis  and  upwards  was 
for  a  lot  with  a  river  frontage,  n 
depression  in  trade,  however,  wh 
bar  (o  building,  and  tl  wis  not  u 
erected  in  i36j  that  Ibc  metchani 
meat  In  any  numbers.    The  Briii 


b  of  C 


Diing  ii^Ai  sq.  ft.    The 
soon  followed  acted  as  a 


i'aCTe)isannu.Uy 


it  faces  Ihe  broad  channel  known  as  the  Macao  Passage,  up 
which  Ibe  cool  breezes  in  summer  sre  wafted  almost  uniniet- 
rupiedly,  and  (he  river  opposite  ID  it  affords  a  sj|fc  and  com- 
modious anchorage  lot  sicamcn  up  to  1000  ions  burden. 
Steamers  only  are  allowed  to  come  up  to  Canton,  sailing  vessels 
being  lestiicted  lo  ihe  anchorage  at  Whampoa,  Tbere  is  daily 
communicalion  by  sleamct  with  Hong-Kong,  and  with  the 
Portuguese  colony  of  Macao  which  lies  near  the  mouth  of  Ihe 
river.  Inland  communication  by  steam  is  now  open  by  the  west 
rivei  route  lo  the  cities  of  Wuchow  and  Nanking.  Thcopening 
of  these  inland  lowns  to  forfign  trade,  which  has  been  effected, 
cannot  but  add  considerably  to  the  volume  of  Canton  Iraffic. 
The  native  population  is  varioudy  estimated  at  fiom  t,soo.ooa 
10  7,oD0,0DO,  the  former  being  probably  neater  Ihe  iruih.  The 
foreign  residents  number  about  400.  Canton  b  the  headqua  tters 
of  the  provincial  government  of  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi, 
genmlly  termed  the  two  Kwang,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
govtinot-general  or  viceroy,  an  otEce  which  neil  to  thai  of 
NaTiking  is  the  most  important  in  the  cmjure.  11  possesses  a 
mint  buili  in  1889  by  the  then  viceroy  Chang  Chih-iung,  and 
equipped  with  1  very  complete  plant  supplied  from  England. 
It  turns  out  silver  subsidiary  coinage  and  copper  cash,  Con- 
ttacts  have  beenentered  into  to  connect  Canton  by  railway 
with  Hong-Kong  (Kowtun),  and  by  a  grand  trunk  tine  with 
n  Ihe  Yangtsie. .  Il  is  connected  by  telegraph  with 


The  ' 


af  Cantol 


'i  l7'SSSfl9^  °^  which  represented  it 
ii.HHAV  eiports.  (I 

CANTOH,  a  city  of  Fulton  county,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
part  of  the  slate,  i  j  m.  N.  of  the  Illinois  river,  and 
of  Feorla.    Pop.  (1890)  J604;  (1900I  6564  (414  faitign<bam)i 
(1910)  io,4Sj.     Cajitan  is  served  by  Ibe  Chicago,  BurliDgton  ft 


in  Ihe  W. 


1.  I101 

lauqua  grounds.  The  city  hu  a 
lied  in  a  rich  agricultural  region, 
and  there  are  iaTge  coal-mines  in 
lufactures  are  agricultural  imple- 
achine-shop  arid  found  ryptodnctE 


ncnt),  fli 


I  bricks  and  tile.     Them 


licipalwj 


-works 


[Sij;  it  was  incoipotatcd  as  a  town  in  i8]7  and  is  a  viDage  in 
i84i»,«od  was  chartered  a!  a  city  ia  1854. 

CAHTON,  a  village  and  the  county-seat  of  St  tawience  county, 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  i]  m.  S.E.  of  Ogdenihuig,  on  the  Ctasse 
river.  Pop.  (iggo)  3580;  (1900)  1757;  (190J}  JoSj;  deio) 
1701 .  The  village  is  seived  by  the  Rome,  Waiertown  It  Ogdcnv 
aurg  division  of  the  New  York  Ceninl  Ei  Hudson  River  railway. 
Canton  is  the  seat  of  St  Lawrence  Universily  (co-educalional; 

living  a  college  of  letters  and  science,  which  developed  frotn  an 
icadcmy,  opened  in  iS^t',  ■  theological  schod  (Univenalist), 
"  "  iMfl,  discontinued 


1871  and  rc-esub)ished  in  Brooklyr 
e  Brooklyn  Law  School  of  St  Lawr 


•r  York,  it 


e  Univt 


lily;  I 


'g  students  in  the  college  of  letten  and 
1  the  theobglcal  school,  187  in  the  law 
igricultutal  school.  Tlie  Clinton  Liberal 
I  1831),  which  was  removed  in  1879  from 
New  York,  was  established  in  Canton  in 
FT  furnishes  water-power,  and  the  villap 


a  fine 


.     Id  plant  t 
The  village  corporstlor 


iB4s.     Il  was  for 
Iniried  here. 
CAHTOH,  a 


.  of  Si 


unly.  Ohio, 


nmisillenCreek.l&om.S.byE.  of  Clevi 
i8i)o)  i6,iSg;  (1900)  30.667,  of  whom  4018  were  foreij 
nd  (1910)  50,117-  Il  is  served  by  Ibe  Pennsylvai 
laliimore  &  Ohio,  and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  railways,  and 
I  connected  by  an  interurban  electric  system  wjih  all  the 
nponant  cities  and  towns  within  a  radius  of  50m.  lilies  at  an 
levation  of  about  lojo  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  a  wheat-growing 
cgion,  in  which  bituminous  coal,  limestone,  and  brick  and 
otter's  clay  abound.     Meyer's  Lake  in  the  vicinity  is  a  summer 


iMisoi 


iditotium  with  a  scati 
n  Oddfellows'  lemple. 
!  churches.    On  Mon 


M.C.A.  b 


West 

[jwn  Cemetery,  in  a  park  of  16  acres— a  liie  which  PresideBt 
McKinley  had  suggested  for  a  monument  to  the  sotditrs  and 
sailors  of  Stark  county— there  is  a  beautiful  monumenl  to  Ihe 
memory  of  McKinley,  who  lived  in  Canton.  This  memorial  is 
built  principally  ol  Millord  (Mass.]  gianile,  with  ■  btunte  statue 
of  the  president,  and  with  sarcophagi  containing  Ihe  bodies  ot 
the  president  and  Mis  McKinley.  and  has  a  total  height,  from 
the  first  step  of  (he  appioaches  to  its  lop,  of  i6j  fl.  6  in.,  Ihe 
mausoleum  itself  being  98  fl.  6  in.  high  and  78  ft.  gin.  in  diamcleri 
it  was  dedicated  on  the  jothof  September  1907.  when  an  addren 
was  deUVered  by  President  Roosevelt.  Another  monument 
commemorates  the  American  soldieis  of  the  Spanish. American 
War.  Among  Ihe  city's  manufactures  are  agricultural  imple- 
ments, iron  bridges  and  other  structural  iron  work,  watches  and 
watch-cases,  sled,  engines,  sates,  locks,  cuilciy,  hardware, 
iriiages,  pavii 


lis,  paint 


e  fad 


y  product  fn  IQ05  w 


I  iSoj,  became  the  county-seat 
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I,  m*  iaoaipanted  u  a  -vtBitt  Im  iSi)  *nd  In  1854  m* 


GAnOH  (bontTiKil  bom  tli«  It*],  tatdau,  •  ohimi 
s  wont  nicd  lor  CErtiiu  diiWons  «f  «Dnw  EtiKq>aa 
Id  Fiukx,  Ihc  caohja,  ojlid  li  >  fubdivuion  o[  the 
meat,  ii  1  Isrilorial,  ladiei  thu  u  (dminuttaCive, ' 
cuitoD,  al.wlndi  thcR  ue  190R,  t'°"*IIy  coinpii 
i,*eR^,  ihoat  tmlve  fnmmupCT,  thaugh  veiy  lujc 
an  Bmetimci  divided  into  tewal  cuitou.  It  ii  I 
■  juUicc  ol  the  peue,  ud  ntunu  ■  meinbu  to  the  iinunl 

name  (imi  to  etch  ol  tlie  tn 


B  SiritieiUiid,  c 


nid  U  bt  Is  cutoeneaU,  irtdA  arc  alio  called  quartcn  at 
biSeU.  Fbmeilr  tUi  awtliod  oEpn>vidio(  hMkii  vith  d>dl« 
was  nnly  en^loycd  on  actli*  Ktvlce,  tbou^  tbt  normal 
metliod  in  "  wiatei  qoaiUra,"  oi  at  icanB  vbta  acdv*  ndlltarjr 


entnq',  hoaenr,  nAidi  have  10  be  piajntiinfil  In  a  UaU  ol 
eooMant  wadintu  lor  battk,  ouuwt  a*  a  nila  aSoid  the  time 
dtbet  he  divcniai  into  <iunen  or  In  rallying  sn  an  alaim,  and 
ia  wauio  Eoiepe  at  any  tale  they  ue  nxjiiiiHl  to  tavnuac. 
In  India,  the  tcrta  "ojuonmcat"  nean*  nkon  fsnenlly  a 
ndUlaiy  Matioo  or  -■— ■'■'-n  caiv-    ^Im  tioofi*  live,  not  in 


le  atoated  In  the  Dci^boudioad  of  the 
Nocth-WeMcm  faentiK,  of  the  htft  dtica  and  ol  the  cqiiiab  o[ 
inpoctant  native  etatei.  Under  Lotd  Eilduner't  itdnuibntiDB 
otthelhdianarnqrtoiBei.thechietcaBtonnwBtaafe  Rawalpindi, 
Quetta,  Feihawat,  Kohat,  Bannu,  NswAeia,  SiaOM,  MIu  Mii, 
Uaballa,  Unttn,  Fcnapore,  Msnit,  Lockoow,  Uhow,  Jubbvt- 
pore,  B^attm,  Pania,  SecBndeiabid  and  Bantaiore, 

ciXTO,  CSUU  ti>e4-iS«s).  Italian  hirioiian,  waa  bora  at 
Btivio  in  Loabardy  and  began  hii  career  ai  a  teacher.  Hii  £nt 
tileiaiy  eaay  (iSiB)  ma  a  [omaDtie  poem  entitled  Altiv,  s  b 
L€taLtmtarda  (newed.,  MilsD,  ia;fi), andinthe((d)o*tDf  you 
hepnducedaJIniaACnwlalaoiDluma  (Coma,  iBiq).    1^ 


death  of  Ui  Cither  then  lelt  him  In  diarge  of  a  kr^  family,  and 
he  worked  very  hard  both  aa  a  teaditr  and  a  writer  to  provide  for 
them.  Hii  prodifioiu  lilemiy  activity  led  to  hia  failing  imdo* 
the  Bupidona  of  the  Autrian  police,  and  he  wai  miied  up  in  a 
political  tnal  and  arreited  in  1S3J,  While  in  priion  writing 
mateiialH  were  denied  him,  but  be  managed  ta  write  on  lagi  with 
a  lODlh^ck  and  candle  imoLe.  and  thus  wcnposed  the  novel 
ilar^itriU  Putbrla  (Milan,  iSjg).  On  hia  leleax  a  year  later, 
at  he  waa  interdicted  from  teaching,  literatore  became  hii  only 
In  tgjfi  the  'nirlneie  puUiiber,  Ciuieppe  Fomba, 
^  J  hiilory,  iriiidi  hii  vait 
reading  okabled  him  to  do.  in  aiayean  the  work  wai  completed 
in  aevcaty-two  vohimc^  and  immcdiatetr  achieved  a  tfencral 
popularity;  the  pnbliiheT  made  a  fortune  out  of  it,  and  CantA'i 
royalliei  amounted,  ft  li  mid,  to  100,000  lire  C£]a,ooo).  Jut 
before  the  revotulioB  of  itafi,  being  warned  thai  he  would  be 
arreited, he flidto Turin. but ifterthc"  FivcDayi  "be  returned 
to  Milan  and  edited  a  paper  called  La  Gturdia  Ntaionak. 
Between  1849  and  iSjo  be  puUidied  hii  Sttria  JifU  luHaiH 
(Turin,  iS;;)  and  many  other  workt  In  i8;i  the  archdoke 
Maiimiliu  tried  to  condliate  the  Mibnoe  by  the  pramiK  of  a 
coratilntioB.andCantAwaiotwofthefewLibaali  who  accepted 
',  In  com|iBny  iritb  the  airbduke. 
and  cauMd  Cantfl  much  annoy- 
ance in  after  yearn.  He  conlimied  hli  literaiy  activity  alter  the 
fonnatlan  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  pioducfng  volume  after 
volume  DBta  hii  death.  For  aihort  limebe  wai  raembciol  the 
ItaHan  parliament;  he  Iconded  tbe  Unnbaid  hiaoiical  lociety, 
and  wai  ippofnted  Hperinltodeat  of  the  Lombard  archivei. 
He  died  hi  Haich  iSq;.  Hli  viewi  ue  (olonied  by  Knmg 
nh^ooa  and  political  prejudice.  at>d  by  *  monliaiig  tendency, 
and  hii  hbtocfcal  waA  hia  little  oitiol  value  and  ia  for  the  Dotf 
part  pmc  book-making,  ahhou^  be  collrcieil  a  v ait  amount  of 
material  whkhhai  been  of  UK  to  other  writerL  In  dealing  with 
modem  Italian  hlKoty  he  a  reactionary  and  otlen  wilfully 
inaccurate.  Beutei  the  above-mentioned  work*  he  wrote  GVI 
£r«iej  n  lUUa  (Milan,  1873);  CnaiKsnB  Ui'  Iniifaitiam 
ilMama  (Naplei,  iSja-iS??);  II  CnuUiatora  t  i  Carhmm 
(Milan,i«78),ftiL  (L.V.') 

IMfGr.  Karinor,  mod.  Coiula}.  an  andent  dly  of 

Aa  light  bank  ol  the  Anfidna  (Olanto),  about  ti  ra.' 
■nth,  and  Btoated  upon  tho  Via  Tniaitt,  Sjm.  EJ1.E. 


nluntaiily  m 

eignty  In  jiB  ■.(:..  aAiided  a  refuge  to  the  Roman  fugitivn  alter 
Cannae,  and  remained  fdlhful  bn  tbe  teat  ol  tht  war.  It 
revolted  b  tbe  Soda!  War,  in  iriiidi  it  would  appear  to  have 
mSeied,  iBimnidi  m  Stnbo  (vL  181)  v™^  of  CanuiJiim  and 
Atpl  ai  having  been,  to  judge  fram  the  extent  ol  their  walli,  tbe 
greatest  towni  in  tlw  plain  ol  Apolia.  but  ai  having  ahrunk 
o«aiidemb^  in  Mi  day.  Iti  impaitance  waa  maintained, 
■     trade  in  

Cannae)  at  the  mouth  of  th 

hi^nad.  It  waia  aiHia^iuaundar  tbe  early  etnpiie,  Du  t  wai 
OODveited  into  auJMia  under  Antoninui  Pituby  Uowka  Atlicua, 
■riw  provided  it  with  a  watec^ipi^.  In  the  6th  aouuy  it  wai' 
ilill  the  nuat  inqwrtant  dty  of  Apulia.  Aitimg  the  ancient 
buildtDgs  which  are  (till  preiertcd,  an  amphilheatre,  an  aqueduct 
aod  1  dty  gate  may  be  mentioned. 

Set  N.  jacoboH,  SutnM  ndia  nana  t  la  Upopefia  ii  Cvuuo 
A%ULa  (Cu«a  di  PuglU,  190J).  'J.  As.) 

CUDTI  (Chitt),  known  ai  "  the  Great "  (c.  995-103^,  king 
<rf  DfSimaik  and  EngUnd,  Kcoad  Kn  of  King  Sweyn  Fortbcanl 
aod  hi>  £nt  wile,  the  daughter  of  the  Folidi  pruce,  HIeido, 
wat  bom  I.  q9j.  Ob  the  death  of  hia  lather  hi  waa  compelled 
to  quit  En^iid  by  a  geaeraJ  rinng  of  the  Anglo-Saioiu,  on 
lAich  occaifen  in  a  fit  ol  rage,  loi  he  wai  not  naturally  creel, 
be  almnd^rtW  bia  hoatagei  after  cutting  off  their  handa,  een 
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■nd  Man.  In  Ab  toHmfiif  yau,  1015,  be  ntuncd  •ith  > 
gnst  fleet  mumed  by  ■  pickad  bnt,  "  DM  ■  tbuU  at  k  Iceedmui 
UMDg  tbem."  He  ipeeday  XKCceded  In  nibdulng  eU  Englutd 
eicept  Landau,  Don  the  lut  lefast  of  Kins  ^thdnd  4nd  hii 
bnoic  ion,  Edmund  Inmude.  OaUiedeklhof  ^thelndtiJcdoC 
April  1016)  Cennte  ns  d«lBl  king  by  en  UMmbly  of  ual^blo 
It  Southampton ;  but  London  duoB  loyally  U>  Edmund,  vho 

Cnnute.  Edmund  indeed  ipproved  hunselt  tlie  better  gcnenl 
of  the  twn,  and  oould  doublles  bivc  pieviitcd,  bul  for  the 
tmcheiy  of  hi&  om  oldarmoi.  Tlui  wu  noUbly  the  case 
■t  the  grat  battle  o[  Anandun,  in  uhlch  by  the  deaolioB  of 
Eadilc  an  bdinenC  Anglo-Saiiin  vktoiy  wu  converted  inia 
a  cnuhing  defeat.  Neveithcleia,  the  utagonliu  veR  M  evenly 
matched  that  the  (teal  men  on  both  bidea,  {eaiiDg  that  ilu 
inteimfatable  mi  irauld  utleri)>  ruin  the  land,  amaged  a  txM- 
feroKB  bctwMn  Connie  and  EdmundouauIilaiidbitheSeteiii, 
when  they  agneal  to  divide  Eoflaad  bet««en  Ihem,  Omute 
retaining  Meida  lad  the  north,  whD*  Edmund'*  tenltoty  com- 
priacd  Eaat  AngBa  and  WcMCX  with  London.  On  the  death  of 
Edmund,  1  few  nwnth*  liUr  (November  iot6),  Canute  wu 

IDI7.  The  youn^  monarch  at  coce  ihowed  hunadf  eqoal  to 
bii  teiponiibilitiea.  He  did  liii  utnuai  to  dcaerve  the  confidence 
of  hia  Anglo-Saxon  nibjccta,  and  tht  ci^teen  yccra  of  liis  idgn 
were  of  iiMp**V»M*  benefit  to  hia  adopted  country.  He  identi- 
fied hinaelf  with  tl»  past  hiatmy  of  England  and  ile  native 
dynaaty  by  wedding  Emma,  or  JElgifn,  to  give  her  her  Sanm 
name  (the  Northmen  caDed  hel  Alfifa),  who  came  over  from 
Normandy  at  hii  bidding,  Canute  proviouaJy  repudiating  Ha 
fint  wife,  another  £lgitu,  the  daughter  of  the  eeldonnan 
jElfhem  of  Deira,  who,  with  her  aana,  wu  buiiihed  id  DeDmaik. 
Id  ioiB  Canute  inhericed  the  Daniih  ihtona,  liii  elder  brother 
Harold  having  died  witliout  iisue.  He  now  withdrew  most 
of  hie  army  fmai  England,  m  u  to  apare  aa  much  aa  poulhle 
the  Ruoptiblliliei  of  Ihe  Anglo-Saioiu.  For  the  aame  leuon 
be  bad  prrnausly  diipened  ell  hia  wanUp*  but  forty.  On 
hia  lelum  from  Denmark  he  vent  a  atep  hnher.  In  a  reoarl- 
able  letter,  addressed  to  the  preUtes,  eaidormen  and  people, 
he  declared  his  ieletition  of  ruling  England  by  the  Engfiah, 
and  of  upholding  the  lawi  of  King  Edgar,  at  the  lame  time 
threaleuing  wilh  iua  veageance  ail  thoee  who' did  not  judge 
ri^iteoua  judgmcDt  or  wlu  let  malefactoia  go  fnou  Tlie  tone 
of  thia  document,  whidi  ii  not  merely  Chriitian  but  sacerdotal, 
■hows  that  he  had  wiaely  leeolvcd,  in  the  intercats  of  law  and 
order,  to  form  a  close  aiiiance  with  tbe  native  dotgy.  Those 
of  his  own  IcUow-countrymen  who  tefuKd  to  cooperate  with 
him  were  summarily  diamiased.  Thus,  b  10>i,  the  stiSuecked 
jarl  Tborkil  wu  bvilAlked  tiw  land,  and  his  place  taken  by  an 
Angb-Seion,  ilie  subaequently  famnui  Godwin,  who  became 
one  ol  CeODtc'a  diief  counsdlon.  The  hunine  and  caedliatoty 
diancler  of  his  government  is  aba  ihown  in  hi*  eameat  efiona 
to  atone  for  Danish  barbarities  in  the  put.  Tliua  be  rtfiuilt 
Ihe  church  of  St  Edmundsbory  in  memoty  of  the  saintly  king 
who  had  periaiied  there  at  the  hands  of  the  Sufis'  Vilting^  and 
with  great  ceremony  ITAnsfened  the  relics  of  St  Alptiege  from 
St  Panl'i  church  at  London  Co  a  worthier  iei[ing-[dacs  at 
CanterlHiry.  His  work  of  reform  and  reconciliation  wu  In- 
taTiq>ted  in  10^6  by  the  attempt  of  Oiaf  Haraldson,  king  of 
Norway,  in  conjunction  with  ^und  Jakob,  king  of  Sweden, 
to  conquer  Detunatk.  Canute  defeated  the  Swedish  fleet  at 
Sttngebjerg,  and  k>  seriously  injured  the  combined  aqnadrons 
■I  the  nunith  of  the  Hclgeu  in  Eut  Scania,  that  bi  lorS  he  wu 
meter  part  of  Norway  "witiiout  hurling 
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manent, the  NoTwegiani  ultinuidy  riaing  successfully  ^ui 
the  tyiumy  of  AlSfa,  who  ausmled  the  ooinlry  in  the  name 
of  ber  Infant  eon  Sweyn.  CanBtealsaaucceeded  btealablisMng 
Bit  donlnioa  of  Demuark  over  the  anthera  ahoces  of  tba  Baltic, 
la  Witl*ad  and  Samland,  now  lormiag  part  of  the 
Pnacia.  Of  the  detailB  of  Canute': 
propct  we  know  but  hitle.     Uia  a 


wu  the  TimtlU,  t 


uy  brolherbi 


of  the  licbesl  uidnoblat  familieB, 
who  not  only  formed  the  royal  bodyguard,  but  did  luiiaoa  dnty 
and  defended  the  marches  or  borders.  They  were  subiect  to 
strict  discipline,  embodied  in  nritlen  rules  ciiled  tfie  Vii€Htt 
or  Vtdalat,  and  were  the  nucleus  not  only  of  a  slandiog  jrmy 
but  of  a  royal  council.  Canute  is  also  said  to  have  endeavdumt 
to  found  moouleries  in  Cenmark,  with  but  indifierent  aucccis, 
and  fie  was  certainly  the  first  Danish  king  who  coined  money, 
with  the  assistance  of  Anglo-Saion  minUmuIU*.  Of  bis 
alHancewithlhcclergy  we  have  already  spoken.  like  the  other 
great  contemporary  kiiigdom4>uiider,  Siephesi  of  Hungary, 
he  clearly  recognized  ihat  the  church  was  the  one  civilitinff 

to  her  guidance  is  a  striking  proof  of  his  perspicacity.    But  it 

with  Rudolf  III.  of  Burgundy,  to  be  present  at  tlie  coronation 
of  the  emperor  Conrad  IL,  it  waa  quite  aa  much  to  benefit  U* 
subject*  u  to  receive  absolnlion  for  the  sins  of  liia  youth.  Ha 
pomaded  the  pope  to  remit  the  eaceasive  fees  for  granting  th« 


of  Peter**  peace.    I 
Getman  piincia  to  g 
who  dtsiied  to  make  tbe  pilfrimace  to 
Canute  died  at  Shaliesbury  on  the 


<X  Wvat 


t  thoae  of  his  aubjectt 
li  of  November  1055 


oS  before  lie  had  had  tlie  opportunity  of  devdoplng  aottolbia 
great  plana:  yet  be  lived  long  enough  to  obUin  die  title  of 
"  Canute  the  Wealthy  "  (ij.  "  Ui^ty  "),  and  posterity,  still 
mote  aMJrcdative,  hu  well  sumamad  him  "  the  Orent."  A 
violent,  iiTitable  temper  wu  bis  most  lalieni  defect,  and  kotg 
than  one  homidde  must  be  laid  to  hia  charge.  Bui  Ihe  Gctcb 
Viking  natun  waa  gradually  and  completely  subdued;  for 
Canute  was  a  ChrisciBn  by  convicdon  and  sincerely  rriigkjua. 
Hii  humility  is  finely  illustntad  by  the  old  Nomian  poem  wUoh 
dcacribca  how  he  commanded  the  rising  tide  of  the  Tbamee  at 
Watnunstertogoback.     Ihehomilybepreachedlohiscoortlen 

to  Rome  and  hia  submbaion  to  the  Holy  See.    Like  hlsbtbcr 
Sweyn,  Canute  loved  poetry,  and  the  put  Icijaadic  skaUer. 
Tlmtar  Lovtonge  and  Tbormod  Kotbrunatakjilld,  in 
vislcon  at  hi*  cmitt  u  the  learned  bisi) 
Canute  wu  eaodled  only  by  Alfred.    . 
degtee  the  royal  gif     ' 
useful  faculty  of  ct 

him  had  levied  such  heavy  talcs,  yet  never  were  taxa  more 
cheerfully  paid;  bcoiHse  Ihe  people  fdt  that  every  penny  ol 
the  money  wu  used  for  the  benefit  ol  the  country.  Accusing 
to  the  JCfiyliHifa  Saia  King  Canute  wu  huge  ol  limb,  of  great 
strength,  and  1  very  goodly  man  Is  look  upon,  save  for  hia  lUMe, 
which  wu  narrow,  kifly  and  hooked:  he  had  also  long  fait 
hair,  and  eyes  brighter  and  kecgiB  than  those  of  any  man  living. 


pp.  38^.406  (Copentiajen.  1897-" 
(Oiford,  iero-iS7j)i  Sleeuuup,. 


I  VI.  (ir6i-»o0,  king  ol  Denmark,  eldest  son  ot 
(iijo),  u  hi* 
L     In  riSi  be 

succeeded  to  the  thnme.  During  his  twenty  year*'  reign  Den- 
nuirk  advanced  steadily  abng  the  psth  of  greatness  and  pros- 
perity marked  out  lor  brr  by  Valdemar  I.,  cooaolidating  and 
ertending  her  dominion  over  the  North  Bailie  cout  and  adopt- 
ing a  more  and  more  independent  attitude  towards  Germany. 
The  empens  Frederick  L's  claim  of  ovcrlotdship  wu  hsu^tily 
rejecied  11  the  very  outsel,  and  hi*  attempt  to  stir  up  Duke 
Bogislav  of  Fommni*  against  Denmark's  vaasal,  Jaromir  of 
RUgen,  wu  defcaied  by  ArcU>lshop  Absalon,  who  destroyed 
i&S  of  Bogyav'*  JOS  ships  in  a  naval  action  oH  Strela  (Strahund) 
in  1 184.  la  the  tolkneing  year  Bogislav  did  homage  to  Cknuteon 
the  deck  of  hrs  long-*hip,  oS  Jonuborg  in  FOmerailla,  Cannta 
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bcstttoRk  iLjUaghlDidt  kins  o(  the  Dana  udWmdB.  "^^^ 
victOirkdtiMiTeuilBtatotlMTahuiUcy  '"' 

Abodrite  prJDca  NiUm  t>d  Bofwin  lo  tbs 
Hpoo  iit  bulk  of  the  Abadiiti 
Ibe  Tnve  to  the  Winav,  including  nuikm  McckUafaurK,  wen 
divided  bctmoi  then.  Tlie  conchiding  yean  of  Canuu'i  itigit 
ntn  peMefnl,  u  b«cuae  >  piince  wl»,  (bough  by  do  meuB  m 
oonid,  ou  not  el  u  crerwhelniingly  rautiil  unpenment. 
In  1 197,  however,  Cenma  jetlooty  id  Denrauk's  unbitiom, 
opcdiHy  vhea  Cunte  led  >  fleet  igalnat  the  pinm  of  E*thoBii, 
induced  Otto,  margnTc  of  Brudenboig,  to  innde  Pwnennli, 
whili  iu  Ibe  foUoiriag  ytti  Otla,  in  coajDnctiaii  wiih  Duke 
Adolf  of  Hobtcin,  *u(ed  Che  domiaioiu  of  Ibe  Duiqibii 
Abodrito.  The  vu  conliiuied  intenaitlcDIlr  till  laoi,  wbeu 
Duke  Vikknur,  Cuole's  yDtiagti  brother,  csnqueied  tbe  wbok 
of  Holtton,  aod  Duke  AdoU  ms  nibscquestly  aptund  U 
BuDbnrf  and  kdc  in  diaiu  Co  Denraark.  Nonb  Albin^.  u 
tbe  district  betwem  Che  Eider  aod  the  Elbe  was  then  called,  now 
becajne  Danish  cemlory^  CaDutediedoDIbet?th  of  November 
IMS'  Undoobcedly  he  owed  the  triuDipha  of  his  reign  very 
largely  to  tbe  statcsmantUp  of  Absalon  and  tbe  valour  of 
V4ldeidBi.  But  be  wai  certainly  a  prudent  and  ciicuisspecC 
ndet  of  blimelen  life,  posseting,  ai  Arnold  of  Ltlbeck  (c.  1 16a- 
X»t»)  etpntees  it,  "  tbe  lober  wiidom  ol  old  age  even  in  liis 
lender  youtk." 

Sea  DiamMrki  Sift  UliUrid.  OUkdtn  at  '">  'tidrt  MidUatitr 
(CopeDbagen.  1897-1905).  PP-  T'-JiA.  (R-  N.  B,) 

CUVAB,  a  uout  dotb  whicb  pnbibty  detivei  its  name  from 
cniiuMf ,  the  Latin  word  for  bemp.  Tlds  would  appeu  Co  indi- 
cate tliat  canvas  .was  oxiginaUy  made  from  yaiiu  of  Che  hemp 
fibre,  and  there  ■  aome  ground  for  the  assumption.  Tim  fibre 
and  that  of  Aax  have  certainly  been  used  for  sgB  for  Che  pivduc- 
tfOQ  of  dodi  lor  furnisbing  sails,  and  for  certain  classes  of  doCh 
used  for  tbii  porpoae  tbe  terms  "  sailcloth  *'  and  "  caovas  "  are 
lynooymous.  Warden,  in  his  Lintit  Trade,  states  that  tbe 
Bianufacture  of  saildotb  was  established  in  England  in  1590,  as 
appeals  by  the  pieamble  of  Jaonie  I.,  cap.  ij: — "  Whereas  the 
dothscslled  UiidirnU  and  Frwcl  Dawici,  wbereaf  sails  and  other 
furniture  for  the  navy  aod  shipping  are  made,  were  heretolore 
altogether  brougbl  out  of  France  and  oChei  puts  beyond  sea.  and 
Ibe  skill  and  an  of  making  and  weaving  ol  the  ui<l  soilcbtlil 
never  known  or  used  in  England  until  about  the  chirty-second 
year  of  Ibe  late  Queen  Elisabeth,  ^»ut  what  time  and  noC  before 
theperfect  art  or  skill  of  making  or  weaving  of  the  said  cloths  was 
attained  Co,  and  aiaa  practised  and  coocinued  in  this  realm,  to  the 
great  benefit  and  commodity  thereof."  But  this,  or  a  similar 
doth  oi  Che  same  name  bad  been  used  foe  centuries  before  cbis 
Cimc  by  the  EgypCians  and  Pboenidani.  Since  Che  intioduction 
of  the  power  loom  Che  doCb  bas  undergoae  several  modiGcacion*, 
and  it  is  now  made  both  from  fiai,  bemp.  tow,  juCe  and  COCtoa, 
br  a  mJitute  of  Ibete,  but  the  cpislity  ol  saildoCh  lor  tbe  Biilitb 
government  Is  kept  up  to  the  oiigiDal  standard.  All  flax  canvas 
Is  essmlially  of  double  warp,  for  it  is  invariably  intended  to 
wichslsnd  some  ptestun  or  rough  usage. 

noc  for  the  difference  hi  the  Uire,  it  would  be  difhculc  to  say 
where  one  type  stopped  and  the  other  tx^an.  "  Bagging," 
"  Carpavlin  "  and  "  canvas  "  form  an  ascendbg  seiiel  of  dolhs 
10  far  u  fineneas  is  conamed,  although  the  finest  CarpatUJns  are 
finer  than  some  it  (be  lower  canvases.  The  cloth  may  be 
natural  colour,  bleached  nt  dyed,  a  very  common  colour  being 
tan.    It  has  an  enormDoi  number  of  dilereat  use*  other  than 

Amongst  other  articles  made  Inim  it  are: — receptada  for 
pbotogiaphic  and  other  ^qiaratns;  bags  for  fishing,  shooting, 
golf  and  other  sporting  implements;  ataoea  for  cricket  and 
other  games,  and  (or  yscbcing;  CrivtUing  cases  and  hold-afis, 
letter-bap,  schocd-bap  snd  nose-bags  lor  hoisea.  Lsige 
quantities  of  the  various  makes  of  Bai  and  cattm  canvases  In 
tarred,  and  then  used  (or  covering  goods  on  railways,  wharves, 
docks,  etc. 

Sail  canvas  b.  natanlly,  of  a  strong  bdid,  and  Is  quite  diSocal 


froHi  the  canvas  doth  used  for  embroidery  porpoaes,  often  called 
"  art  canvas."  Tbe  laKei  is  luDikr  in  nructurt  to  cheeae  ctotha 
and  strainen,  the  chief  difference  being  thai  the  yams  for  ait 
canvas  are,  in  general,  of  a  superior  lutute.  All  kinds  of 
vegetable  fibres  are  used  in  tbeii  production,  chief  among  which 
are  cotton,  fiai  and  jide.  The  yHini  are  almost  invariably  two 
or.  more  ply,  an  arrangement  whidi  tends  to  obtain  a  unifona 
thickness — a  very  dtBraUe  dement  in  these  ooen-buUt  fabrics, 
Tbe  plain  weave  A  in  Ibe  figure  is  eilensi 
fabrics,  bnt  in  many  cases  Ipedal  weaves 
are  used  which  leave  (be  open  i 
defined.  Tbin  weave  Bnof ten  employed,  H 
while  the  "  imitatkiB  game  "  weav  " 
and  D,  Bie  also  Urgdy  utiliied  Ii 
productioB  of  these  embnideiy  cloths. 
Weave  B  b  known  u  '  '  ' 
pcobably  owes  its  name  Co  being  originally  IE 
used  for  Che  ■*"^'"g  of  bags  lor  bops-  K 
Tbe  doth  (or  this  purpose  is  now  called  H 
"  hop  pocketing,"  snd  a  of  a  icructure      **  " 

becwcen  bagging  and  tarpaulin.  Azuther  class  of  ctnvu, 
sin^  waip  termed  "  Bnistt'caiivS3,"isused,asicsname  impliea, 
for  painting  in  oils.  It  It  alto  much  lighter  tlian  sail  canvas, 
but  must,  of  nccetiity,  be  made  of  level  yams.  Tie  best  qualities 
are  made  of  cream  or  bleached  Bu  line,  although  it  it  not  unususl 
CO  God  to  idmixtnre  oi  (ow,  and  even  of  cotton  in  the  commoner 
kinds.  When  the  doth  comes  fimn  tbe  loom,  it  undecgoei  a 
ipecUI  treatment  to  ptqian  Che  surface  for  tbe  oainL 

CAMVAM  (as  older  af 
In  a  sheet  of  canvas,  kc 
term  it  means  to  examine  carefully  tbe  chancer 
prospective  decCion,  and  Co  solidt  Che  cuppoi 

CAHTHOBS,  Canvmcs,  WIUJAH   (c  1399-1474J,  taigbsa 

wealthy  family  of  merchants  and  doth-manufacturen  in  that 
dty.  He  entered,  and  in  due  csorse  greatly  eitended,  the 
family  business,  becoming  csu  of  tlie  richest  Englishmen  of  bis 
day.  Csnynges  was  five  tiraa  mayor  of,  and  twice  member  of 
parliament  for,  Bristol  He  Owned  a  fleet  of  ten  shqia,  the 
largest  hitherto  knosm  in  En^and,  and  employed,  it  is  said, 
Soo  seamen.  By  qwdal  tkeuse  iiom  Che  king  of  Denmark  be 
D^oyad  toe  some  tlma  ■  monopoly  of  the  fith  trade  between 
Iceland,  Hidu^  sad  EnglsDd.and  he  slso  ccnpeied  successfully 
with  the  Flemish  meichsnCa  in  the  Baltic,  obtaining  a  large 
share  ti  thdr  businens.  In  1456  he  euteitained  Miigaiei  «( 
AnjouaCBristol,andini46iEdwardIV.  Caayngs  undercook  at 
his  own  expense  tbe  great  wak  of  rebuilding  the  famous  Btistci 
church  of  Sc  Mary,  Redcllffe,  and  for  a  long  time  had  a  bundred 
workmen  in  his  regular  service  for  this  purpose.  In  1467  he 
huDsdf  took  holy  orden,  and  in  1469  was  made  dean  of 
Weltbury.  He  died  in  1474.  Tlie  slaceaman  George  Canning 
and  the  first  viscoun  Sttatford  de  Reddiffi  were  deKcndanu  of 
his  family. 

See  Piyee.  Utrntrislt  if  Ou  Canynfi  Fainly  aU  ikor  r»f> 
(Biiitol,  1854). 

CAMTOX  (Anglicized  fonn  of  Span.  «Xm,  a  tube,  pipe  or 
cannon;  the  Spanith  form  being  also  frequently  wriCCen),  a 
type  of  valley  with  huge  predpitous  sides,  such  as  (be  Grsnd 
Canyons  of  the  C^oiwla  and  tbe  Vellowscone  livers, and  the  gorge 
of  Che  Niagars  river  below  the  falls,  due  (o  rapid  stream  ciosicv 
In  a  "  young  "  land.  A  river  saws  ilt  channd  verrically  down- 
wards, and  a  iwift  s(reaiii  erodes  chieSy  at  the  bottom.  ]d 
rainy  regions  the  valleys  thus  formed  are  widened  out  by  slope- 
wash  and  the  resultant  vallsy.riDpes  are  gentle,  but  in  arid 
regions  (here  it  very  lictle  tide-uceniion  of  the  valleys  and 
the  river  cuts  Its  way  downwards,  leaving  alcnoM  vertical 
dlEFs  above  tbe  stream.  II  the  stitsm  be  swilt  as  in  ibe 
western  plateau  Ol  North  America,  tbe  cutting  action  will  be 
rapid.  The  ideal  conditions  (or  devetotHng  a  canyon  an:  great 
altitude  and  slope  causing  iwtft  streams,  arid  coaditlona  with 
abaence  of  dde-ws^,  and  bard  i«ek  bariioataOy  bediM  wbick 
wfllkoMtke-waDsnp.  Cu)()QlC 
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UXZ4ML  ■  foitn  of  venc  iriiidi  hu  itadied  us  {rom  luUui 
ItlcnCnn,  wbcR  from  the  eirilat  tima  i[  hu  ban  uakhunidy 
colliviud.  The  vord  »  dcHved  tioa  the  Froyent*!  ciKui, 
>  song,  but  it  itu  in  luUui  SiM  that  tha  Conn  became  h  litenir 
one,  uul  wu  dediokted  to  the  highest  luei  of  poctiy-  The 
OBZona^tiopbe  cnuilU  of  two  parts,  the  opcmig  one  being 
dittlDgvished  by  Dante  ua  the  fnnit,  the  donng  one  aa  the 
firma.  These  ptuCI  are  conncclHl  by  rhyme,  it  beinl  UHUil 
ID  make  the  rhyma  ot  the  last  line  of  the  fronie  identjcvj  with 
that  Di  the  Brst  line  of  the  linu.  In  other  respeni  the  ouuooe 
has  great  liberty,  as  regarda  number  and  Icnsth  oi  Unea,  amnKc- 
ment  of  ibymes  and  conduct  of  stractiuc  An  Gtaiai  nation 
of  the  best  Ilatian  modds,  however,  showi  Ibat  the  tcndetKy 
of  the  cansODe-siiDphe  Is  to  possess  g,  lo,  ii,  ij,  14  or  16  verses, 
aod  that  of  these  the  strophe  o(  14  venei  it  u  iai  the  most 
frequant  that  It  may  almost  be  taken  as  the  type.  Id  this  form 
It  resembles  aD  Jntgulai  sonnet.  The  Vita  Numa  costainamany 
examplts  of  the  cansooer  uul  these  are  accconinilied  by  bo 
many  eipIanatiOBS  of  thdr  fonn  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  canzooe  waa  originally  invented  or  adopted  by  Dante, 
The  following  is  the  prtaua  or  /nmlf  d!  one  of  the  most  cele- 
bnted  caoioni  in  the  Vila  Nuna  (which  may  be  itiidieid  in 
Ei^BA  in  Dante  Gabdd  RosKtU's  translation):— 
"  Donna  f^etoa  e  dl  novdia  etate, 

Ailorna  ajeal  di  geatileua  uiuaoe, 

En  tt  cm'  ia  chiamava  ipaHO  Mens. 

VnCGodo  gli  occhi  miel  pien  di  pietat^ 

EoaaeoltaDdo le  parole  vane. 

Si  noM  eon  paura  a  plBBger  forte; 

Ed  altiD  daane.  che  liliiiD  eccorte 

Di  oe  pu  qiteUa  che  dcco  piangb. 

Fcca  H  panii  via 

Eit  ipprindrs)  per  famil  sentire. 

Quddlm^  ■N«i<JonniR'i 

Equal  diem:  '  PeitU et  te aconferte? ■ 

Allor  laKiai  la  niiova  fantasia. 

Chiamanda  il  nome  delU  doana  mLa." 
The  Cammiat  of  Petrarch  b  of  great  authority  as  to  the 
form  of  this  spedes  of  verse,  in  En^and  the  caruone  was 
intreduced  at  the  end  of  the  iiiteenth  century  by  WiUiara 
Drumiuond  of  Hawlhorriden.  who  has  left  some  very  beautifuj 
enmples.  In  German  poetry  it  wss  cultivated  by  A.  W.  von 
Schlegel  and  other  poets  of  the  Romantic  period,  Itiadoubtf^, 
however,  irhelher  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  genhis  of  any 
language  but  Itaiiao,  and  whether  the  genuine  "  Cauone 
toscana  "  is  a  form  which  can  be  reproduced,  elsewhere  than 
in  Italy.  fE.  G,) 

CAPS  BBBIOX,  the  north-east  ponion  of  Kova  Scotia, 
Canada,  s^atsted  from  the  msioland  by  a  njurow  stnii,  koown 
as  the  Gut  o(  Caaceau  or  Canso.  Its  eatceme  length  from  north 
to  south  is  ibmt  rrom,,  grestest  breadth  about  87  m.,  and  area 
3  no  tq,  m.  It  jute  out  so  far  into  the  Atlantic  that  it  bai  been 
called  "  the  long  wharf  of  Canada."  the  dbtance  10  the  west 
coast  ol  Ireland  being  leas  by  a  thousand  miles  than  from  New 
York.  A  headlsnd  on  the  east  coast  is  also  known  as  Cape 
Breton,  and  is  said  by  Wmc  to  be  the  first  land  made  by  Cabot 
00  his  voyage  in  1497-149S.  The  large,  irregularly^haped, 
■all-water  bkes  of  Bras  d'Ol  commnrdcate  with  the  sea  by  two 
channels  on  the  north-casti  a  short  ship  canal  connects  them 
with  51  Peier'i  bay  on  the  soolh,  thus  dividing  tbe  island  into 
two  parts.  Etcept  00  the  north-west,  the  coaet^ine  is  very 
irreguUr.  and  Indented  with  numerous  bays,  several  of  which 
form  eiceUent  harboun.  The  most  inporlant  arc  Aspy,  St 
Ann's,  Sydney,  Mna.Louisburg,  Gabarus,  St  Petet'aind  Mabon; 
of  these,  Sydney  flarbonr,  on  which  are  situated  ihe  towns  of 
Sydney  and  Nonh  Sydney,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  North  America. 
Tlieie  ate  numerous  riven,  chiefly  rapid  hill  streams  not  navigable 
for  any  dbtaoce;  the  Intgest  are  the  Denys,  the  Uargatee, 
the  Baddeck  and  the  Mica.  Lake  Alnslic  in  the  west  is  the  most 
extensive  of  srveral  fresh-water  lakes.  The  surf  au  of  the  island 
Il  broken  in  several  places  by  ranges  of  bQlj  of  modente  elevation, 
well  wooded,  and  containing  numerous  pictunsqne  ^ens  and 
gorges;  the  nonbem  piocnonlory  consists  of  a  i^teaa,  rising 
at  Cape  North  10  a  height  of  tSoo  ft.     This  noRhein  pnjectian 
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in  gndn,  the  only  instince  tn  Nova  SlDtik 
I  is  fringed  by  a  lurrow  border  of  carbooi- 
if  this  extends  a  Cambrian  belt,  a  continua- 
stion  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 
oi  the  west  coast,  and  on  the  south  side 
1  Bayand  Little  River  (Richmond  county), 
>al  are  worked.    Still  more  important  ii 


lints  along  the  co 


valuable  seams  of  coa 
the  Sydney  cosl-fleld.  1 

Bav  to  St  Ann's.  The  oulcrt^  is  plhinly  viuble  at  various 
t,  and  coal  has  been  mined  in  the  neighbour- 
dy  period.  Since  1843  the  operationB  have 
been  greatly  extended,  and  over  3.000,000  tona  n  year  arc  now 
ihippedfChieAy  toMantjealandBostpn.  The  coal  is  bitununoua. 
of  good  quality  and  easily  wished,  meet  of  the  seams  dipping 
at  a  low  an^.  Several  have  been  mined  for  some  dlstince 
beneath  tfie  ocearL  Slate,  marble,  gypsum  arxl  limestone  are 
quarried,  the  latter,  which  is  found  in  unlinited  <iaaDtiIiet, 
being  of  great  vthie  as  a  flux  in  the  blast-futnaco  of  Sydney. 
Copper  and  iron  are  also  found,  though  not  In  large  quuitifiea. 

Its  bimber,  agricultural  products  and  fi^eiiea  ate  also  im- 
poEtant  Nearly  eoiaei  with  forest  at  the  tifne  of  its  discovoy, 
it  ilill  exports  pine,  oefc,  beedi,  maple  snd  aib.  Oats,  wheat, 
lomips  and  potstoes  are  cultivated,  cbieBy  Cor  home  cmituaip- 
tion;  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  considerable  nuinbersi 
butter  and  cheese  are  exported.  The  Bru  d'Or  Iskes  and  the 
Bcighl»urin|  aeas  subtly  an  abundance  of  md,  mackerel,  heiring 
and  whiteEsh,  and  the  fisheries  employ  over  7000  tneo.  Salmon 
an  caught  in  aevcral  ol  the  rivers,  and  trout  in  almoM  every 
stnam,  so  that  it  is  visited  by  liiie  numbers  «[  toutut*  and 
sportsmen  from  the  other  provinces  and  Irom  the  United  Stalo. 
The  Intercolonial  railway  haa  been  extended  to  Sydney,  and 
ooasea  the  Gut  of  Canwi  on  a  powerful  ferry.  From  tbe  ame 
strait  a  railway  runs  vp  the  west  coast,  and  seveml  sbertei 
lines  are  contnJled  by  the  mining  companiea.  01  these  tbe  most 
Important  Is  that  coruecting  Sydney  and  Louisburg.  NunKroua 
steamers,  with  Sydney  as  their  headquarters,  ply  upon  the 
Bras  d'Or  likes.  The  inhatiitsnli  are  mainly  ol  Highland 
Scottish  descent,  and  Gaelk  Is  tajgely  q»ken  in  the  conittiy 
diitrlctK  On  the  south  sod  vest  (oaits  are  found  a  number  of 
descendants  ol  the  original  French  settlers  and  of  the  Acadian 
exiles  (see  Nova  Scotia),  and  in  tbe  auning  towns  numbers  of 
Irish  an  enqdoycd.  Several  hundred  Mic  hiac  Indians,  lor  the 
moat  part  of  n^xed  blood,  are  principally  employed  in  making 
baskets,  fiih-bsrrela  and  butter-firiins.  Nearly  the  whole 
population  U  divided  between  the  Roman  and  Piesbyterian 
creeds,  artd  the  utmost  cordiality  marks  the  telstiou  between 
the  two  faiths.  The  population  is  steadily  incteasing,  having 
risen  from  17,580  in  1S51  to  over  100,000  in  jqoO. 

There  is  nae  evidence  in  favour  of  early  Noeae  and  Icelaadic 
voyages  to  Cape  Breton,  but  they  left  no  trate.  It  was  probably 
visited  by  the  Cabots  in  i4!t7-i4i>B,  and  its  name  may  either 
have  been  best^iwed  in  temenbmnce  oi  C^  Brelon  neat 
Bayonne,  by  the  Basqtie  sailors  who  eariy  Irequented  the  coast, 
or  may  commemorate  the  hardy  ..nariims  ol,  ^liilany  and 
Normandy. 

In  r6i9  Jama  Stewart,  fourth  Lord  Ochiltree,  MiUed  a  small 
coloiqr  tt  Baleioe,  on  tbe  east  sde  of  the  island;  but  be  was 
soon  after  taken  priMnet  with  all  his  party  by  Captain  DanieU 
of  the  French  Company,  who  caused  *  fort  to  be  erected  at  Great 
Cibou  (now  St  Ann's  Harbour).  By  the  peace  oi  St  Germain 
in  ttjt,  Cape  Breton  was  formaBy  aivgned  lo  France;  and  in 
|6S4  it  formed  part  of  the  territory  panted  by  patent  to  Nicholas 
Denyi,  Sieui  de  Fronuc,  who  made  several  tmall  settlements 
on  the  island,  which,  however,  had  only  >  very  temporary  success. 
■  Utrecht  (ijij)  the  Frcnth  were  deprived 


fNoi 


A,  they 


lUlefl 


if  Cape  Breton,  and  their  tight  to  erect  lortificationi  for 

defence   was   formally   acknowledged.     They   accordingly 

the  inhabitants  of  Plaisancc  in  Newfoundland  to 

the  settlement  of  Havre  1 1'Anglois,  which  soon  after,  under  the 

nime  ol  Loulsburg,  became  the  capita]  of  Cape  Breton  (or  De 

Royale,  ai  it.  wu  then  called),  and  an  important  militaiypoal. 
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I  ■  laigE  contralaBd 


CiMiU«  lonncd  lb*  ittpl*  bduiOy ,  L 
amdt  in  Frrath  wfoOi  brandy  lAd  uigar,  v«3  ismeo  oa  wiui 
the  &i|ll(h  cohinie*  in  the  louth.  Id  1745  it  mscsptuicd  by 
■  tone  of  nduDtMn  tiara  Nn  Englind,  undrr  Sii  WiUlim 
fcpporell  (i696-i7»)  ikifd  by  »  Briiiih  fled  under  CotoHUMlo™ 
Watmi  (ijoj-irsi)-  Bythetr«lyo(Aa-U-ClapeUe,thelown 
«a>  RitOMd  to  Fnnu;  but  fai  >;sS  wu  agiin  captuitd  by  ■ 
Biitiih  fbm  undn  GciKnl  Sir  Jeffrey  Amhenl  ud  Admiral 
Boac«wfl9i,  Op  the  awdusioD  of  hutilities  ibe  isUiul  wu  ceded 
to  Eii^bhI  by  Ibe  tieaty  of  Puis;  lod  on  tbe  7U1  of  October 

«f  Novs  ScatU.  In  i]S4  it  was  separated  from  Movs  ScoUa, 
tad  a  new  capital  foooded  at  tbe  moutii  of  the  Spanish  river 
by  GovenuT  Deibairei,  which  received  the  name  of  Sydney 
in  boBOUT  of  Loid  Sydney  (Sr  Thomas  Townshoid).  then 
iecr«taiy  of  state  for  the  coUmiea.  Then  was  iinmedialely 
a  crmsideraUe  tnfliiT  el  settien  to  the  island^  which  Teceivcd 
ADOthB  important  accession  hy  the  imougralion  of  ScoUi^ 
Highlanders  from  iSoo  Co  rSaB.  lit  tUto,  b  sfute  of  stnuiK 
oppOBltioi,  it  was  afain  anneaed  to  Kova  Scotia.  Since  then, 
itK  history  has  t»eii  uneventful^  cbiefly  centring  in  the 
developmetit  of  the  mining  industry. 

Bni.iooitrHV.~Hi«iHKal:  RiiHuTd  Brown.  A  RiOory  d  lii 
Ii^oa^  a/  Om  Biaen  (1S69).  and  Sir  Jokn  Bovriiiiit.i/utorieii)  ani 
DtiaifiiMt  Aamnt  of  Capt  firiUx  (1891],  are  txith  uceUcnr.  Sk 
alw  l)cny<,  DncrMiai  tlsf.  a  tlil.  ^i  itM  it  r^iuMgu  hB- 
mirimtU  (t^li;  VKiian.  Ltirti  n  mtmBirtl  i%  Cap  BfUan  l\jt6). 
G«ner«J:  JUpariM  of  G«logica]  Survey.  '" —  '-  ■"•-  '^"^  --- ' 
Itos  10  iSW  (by  Robb.  H.  Flctchir  anc 
n>  Syimty  CaifFiild 


iribaiUt): 


.  Fktcher 


\Fiddii!]CaptBraBii{li-lt;  rFprintsl,  1899]. 
UrX  COAST,  a  port  on  the  Gold  Coast,  British  West  Africa, 
ni  J*  y  N.,  I*  13'  W.,  about  So  m.  W.  of  Accm.  Fop.  (i»or] 
iS,^A,  m«tiy  Fanlis.  There  aiv  about  loo  Europeans  and  a 
cnlony  of  Knunen.  The  (own  u  built  an  a  law  b^  of  gnciu 
and  nucaceous  slate  which  nins  out  into  the  sea.  ud  aSotds 
iDme  protection  it  the  laoding-pUce  aplnst  the  violence  of 
the  Nuf.  Cnus  bank  was  the  Cabi  Cera  of  the  PottnKuese, 
whence  tlie  En^ish  corruption  of  Cape  Coast.)     The  castle  ' 


CAPS  COUHTT  (ofidafiy,  "  Fbovdks  ea  the  Curt  <a  Goob 
Hon  ").  the  most  southern  part  of  Africa,  ■  British  pnMMaka 
named  from  the  promontory  on  its  loutb- 
i  in  1488  by  the  Porluguese  navijator  DIu, 
irst  settlement  of  Europeans  (Dntdi)  im 
n  iA7a  to  1910  a  seJf-^vemipg  colony,  in 
it  entered  the  Union  of  South  Afiic*  aa  an 
original  ptcpvince.  Cape  Coitgty  as  auch  then  ceased  to  eiHt. 
In  the  present  article,  however,  the  void  "  colony  "  is  teuined- 
Tbe  "  provinoea  "  referred  to  are  the  coforaal  divisDns  exsgtinf 
hefoEt  tlv  passing  of  the  South  Africa  Act  1909,  escept  in  the 
lections  Comtiintion  and  Gavemment  and  Low  and  Juslict,  when) 
the  cfasAgB  made  by  the  estahlisbment  of  the  Unioa  are  set 
forth.     (SeealsoSoimAniCA.) 

\iiJan£i  and  Area. — The  roaat-line  evlenils  from  the  mouth 

of  the  Otnnge  {iS°  iP  S.  tb'  17*  E.|  on  tlie  W.  to  the  moutb  o( 

■     Umtamvun*  river  (31°  4'  S.  30°  11'  E.)  00  the  E,  a  diaUnco 

la  1300  m.     Inland  the  Cape  is  bounded  E.  and  N.E.  by 

■1,  Buutolsnd,  OnmgB  Fioe  Stale  and  the  Trajisvaali  M. 

fie  Berhusnalsnd  Protectoraloand  N.  W.  by  Great  N»maqua- 

(Ge™.uS,W.Afrit»).     FrDmN.W.tr.S.E.thecokinyhaaa 

breadth  of  goo  ra.,  from  S.W.  to  X.E.  7J0  n.     Its  area  is  176,99s 

than  five  times  the  site  of  En^and.     Walfish  Bay 

mat  coast  north  of  the  Oran^  river  fs  a  detached 

part  of  Cape  Cokmy. 

Pkyiiioi  Fiatufts. — The  outstanding  orofraphic  feature  of  the 
runtry  is  the  temce-forraation  pi  the  land,  which  rises  from 
sea-leviel  by  well-marked  sleps  to  the  immense  plateau  which 
'imusevcn.flghthsof  South  Africa.  The  coast  re^on  varies  in 
id  th  from  a  few  miles  to  as  many  as  hlty,  being  narrowest  on  the 
>uth-east  side.  Tho  western  coast  line,  from  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Orange  to  tbe  Cape  peninsula,  runs  in  a  general  si 


appearances 


ewbatin 


i  for  ndliUry 
id  as  a  prison,  the  principal  buildings  are  the  residence 
of  the  district  commis>Honer,  the  churches  and  schools  of  various 
dcaomioatbons,  the  govemmeot  schools  nnd  the  colonial  hospitaL 
Many  of  the  wealthy  nativa  live  in  brick-built  lesidenCEs. 
The  strecU  are  billy,  and  the  town  ii  sunouuded  on  the  MM  and 
Borlh  hy  high  gioiuid,  whilst  on  the  west  ii  t,  lagoon.  Fort 
Victoria  lies  west  of  the  town,  and  Fort  WUliua  fused  as  ■  light- 
Louse)  on  the  east. 

The  £ist  Eunqiean  scttlEment  an  the  spot  was  that  of  tbe 
Fortu)[uese  in  1610.  In  1651  the  Swedes  eslaUished  themselves 
here  aod  built  the  castle,  which  they  named  Carolusburg-  In 
t6sg  the  Dutch  obtained  poasesaion,  but  the  cnstle  was  seized 
in  1664  by  the  Fnjli^h  under  Captaio  {afterwards  Admiial  Sit] 
Robert  Holmes,  and  it  has  not  since  been  captuied  in  spite 
»t  an  attack  by  De  Ruytcr  in  i66j,  a  French  attack  In  r757, 
and  various  assaults  hy  the  native  trib^  Neat  to  F-lmiT** 
it  wu  cnuiidesed  th*  strongest  fort  on  the  Guines  Coast.  Up 
to  1B76  tbe  town  was  the  capital  of  tbe  British  seltlcmenU  on 
tbe  ca»st,  the  administration  being  then  removed  to  Accra. 
It  is  still  one  of  the  chief  porta  of  the  Gold  Coast  Cohmy,  and 
from  it  starts  the  direct  road  toKumasi,  In  190311  Has  graaled 
municipal  foveanmait.  In  tbe  caiirtyar>d  of  tbe  castle  arc 
buried  George  Maclean  (governor  of  the  cokmy  ]Bjo-Lfl43} 
and  his  wife  (Lactitia  Eliaabeth  Landon).  Hie  gravea  are 
marked  by  two  stonei  bearing  rcapectively  the  initials"  L,  E.  L." 
and  "  G.  M."  Tlie  land  on  the  (*st  tide  of  the  town  is 
studded  with  disused  gold-diggen'  pits.  The  utiva  are 
divided  into  seven  dans  called  compaiuc*.  eacb  niidcr  the  lule 
of  recogniied  captains  and  poHoainc  distinct  cuMmd  sod 

Ste  A.  Ftoalhea, "  The  Company  Sysnni  in  Cape  Coast  Caille." 
'a  Jul.  AJricax  Sk.  m.  viL.  190B;  and  Gold  Coast. 
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,  in  Saldanha  Bay,  is  spacious  and  sheltered  anchorage. 

Tbe  shore  is  barren,  con^tmg  largely  of  stretches  of  while 

01  thin  toil  qMiscly  coveted   with    scrub.     Tbe  Cape 

pcaioBiila,  which  lanai  Table  Bay  on  the  north  and  False  Bay  on 

the  (DUlh,  juts  pendant  beyond  tbe  normal  coast  line  and  eontisu 

'  an  isolated  range  of  bills.    The  scoiciy  here  becomes  bold  and 

:luresque.     Dominating  Table  Bay  is  the  well.knowa  Table 

ountain  (3549  ft.],  fiat-copped  and  oflen  covered  with  a"  table-i 

1th  "  of  cloud.    On  its  lower  slopes  and  around  Table  Bay  is 

lilt  Cape  Town,  capital  of  the  colony.     Rounding  the  stoim- 

sed  Cape  of  Good  Ifopc  the  shore  trends  south-es 


Aguihas  (Portuguese,  Needles)  m  34*  ji'  ly  i>.  to~  t.tne 
southernmost  point  of  the  African  contineot  is  reached.  Hence 
the  coast,  iww  very  slightly  indented,  runs  north  by  cost  until  at 

continues  beyond  theconfinesof  thecolony.     Along  the  southern 

more  picturesque  than  along  the  western  seaboard.  Cape  Point 
(CapeofGood  Hope)  stinds84oft.  above  thesea;  CapeAgulhat 
4S5  iL     Farther  on  the  green-dad   sides 


vard,  I 


nvtUet 


canying  tbdriiiten  to  the  ocesn. 
of  the  coast  the  only  good  natural  harbour  is  the 
spacious  estuary  of  the  Knysna  rivei  in  13°  s*  £.  The  entrance, 
which  is  over  a  bar  with  t*  ft.  minimum  depth  of  vater,  is 

Ofl  tbe  coast  are  a  few  small  i^nds,  mainly  mere  cocki  within 
the  bay.  None  is  fat  from  tbe  mainland.  The  laigat  lie 
Dassen  Island,  »  m.  S.  of  Salduiha  Bay.  and  Rohben  bland, 
at  tbe  entnnce  to  Table  Bay.  St  Croii  ii  a  reck  in  Algo*  Bay, 
npon  which  Diu  is  stated  to  have  erected  a  cross.  A  nonber  <4 
small  islands  ofi  the  coast  of  German  Sooth-West  Atlit*,  liiity 
valuatde  (or  their  guano  deposits,  also  beloag  to  C^M  Colony 
(secAKEBA  Phquina). 

Oaan  Cumnls. — Off  the  east  and  south  shoes  «l  tbe  colony 
the  Mozambique  or  Aguihas  cumnt  swe^H  south- w*sCwanl 
with  force  lufScient  to  set  up  a  back  drift.    This  back  drift  or 
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coimlei  cuiTcnl  flowinc  Donli-cut  It  cIom  in  ihoic  ud  ii  uken 
idvmnUge  of  by  vewdt  going  (rom  C»pe  Town  lo  Nmtil.  On  llie 
Ksl  CDUt  the  cunenl  nisi  nonhwardi.  Il'ai  deflected  atieun 
from  the  west  drill  of  the  "  roiring  forties  "  and  coming  riom 
Antarctic  reglom  it  much  colder  Ihin  llie  Agulhu  current.    OH 

west  drill,  giving  rise  taillerniteilrcunsolwuni  end  cold  water. 
Tliis  part  oi  the  cout,  Kibjccl  ililLe  to  strorg  vesterly  and  »u1h- 
esslctly  wind],  is  often  tempnluout,  as  ii  witneued  by  the  name, 


corruption  of  a  Hottentot  word  netaing  dry,  arid.  Having 
crossed  the  Little  Karroo,  froto  which  rise  minor  mountain  rKain*^ 
a  second  high  range  has  Lo  be  climbed.  This  done  the  traveller 
findshimseifon  anolher  tableland— the  Great  iCamo.  Ilhafin 
average  width  of  So  m.  and  is  about  3^  m.  long.  Northwards 
the  Karroo  (f.f.)  is  bounded  by  the  ramparts  ol  the  great  innct 

Cape  Colony.  This  seiiuence  of  hiU  and  plain— namely  (1)  tbe 
caastplakn,(j)fint  range  of  hills, (j)  dm  plateau  (Little  Kanoo). 


Cabo  TonMntDM.  ^vtn  (0  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  10  tiu 

British  troopship  "  Birlienhcad,"  on  the  36lh  of  Febnjaiy  lis'- 
00  Dan|erPoinl,Dud»aybeliKcnCBpeof  Good  Hope  and  Cape 
AgBlhaa. 

Uxmtmi  ami  TabUbadi.—lt  has  been  slated  that  the  land 
rise)  by  well-aatked  iteps  to  a  vast  central  plateau.  Beyond  the 
CDUI  plain,  which  here  and  there  attains  a  height  of  600  ft,  are 

are  tbe  suppgiling  walls  ol  luccesiive  lenaccs.  When  the  ileep 
Mulhem  lidet  of  the  ranges  ncareil  Ihe  sea  are  ascended  the  hills 
are  often  found  I4  be  flat-lopped  with  a  gentle  slope  northward 
giving  on  to  a  plateau  rarely  more  than  40  n.  wide,  lliii 
platcaa  ii  callad  the  Soudmn  or  Liuk  Kanim,  Karroo  beiac  a 


4)  second  range  of  hilb,  (;)  second  plateau 

the  Great  K<rroo).(il) 

'ast  interior  tableland 

:he  colony  hul  it  not 

clearly  marked  in  (be  south-east  and  noi 

h-wett  borders.    The 

nneimosi,  and  most  lolty,  chain  of  moi 

,laint  follows  a  curve 

Jmost  identical  with  that  ol  the  coast  i 

a  general  distance  ol 

10  m.  from  the  ocean.    It  is  known  in 

lifferent  places  under 

liHerenl  names,  and  the  same  name  being 

or  more  ol  the  coast  ranges  the  nomendit 

confusing  (see  the  map).  Themott  elevated  ponton  ol  the  inner- 
most range,  the  Drakensbcrg  (^,».)  follows  the  curve  of  Ihe  coisi 
from  south  10  north-east.  Only  the  southern  ilopo  of  the  range 
arem  Cape  Colony,  the  hifheii  peakt— over  to.ooo  ft  .—being  in 
Batutolaod  and  NataL    (joing  wcslward  from  the  Drakeosberg 
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the  HBpsn  ii  hum  nicceunieljr  u  lie  Stonnberi.  ZunrbeiB. 
Snccuabriv  ud  Nlcuwvdd  mounlBiiu.  Tbae  lour  nnsn  lux 
dtnctly  •ouUl  In  the  Snouwbsg  nnge  is  Conpiu  Bag, 
S500  ft,  >bovE  the  Kft,  the  highest  ptnat  in  iht  oakwy^  In  the 
NicDwvelil  in  height!  o[  over  6000  It.  The  Konuheig  nags, 
which  joba  the  Niemrveid  on  the  east,  nmpi  froDi  the  iouih  is 
the  DUth-iRtt  ud  ii  Eolknred  by  the  Roggevcld  mounuuni, 
whidi  fice  the  itateni  icaboud.  Notth  of  the  Roggevdd  the 
interior  pbtejiu  ftppnecha  doKr  to  tlv  sea  tlua  ia  louthera 
Cape  COIOBv.  The  slope  ol  the  plittau  being  il»  Keslwiid,  the 
■nauDtalB  ninput  li  ks  elented,  and  north  of  31*  S.  fen  points 
alUin  soes  It.  'The  oail  langs  are  hen,  in  Namaqualand  and 
the  districl  of  Van  Rhym  Dorp«  but  the  outer  edgea  ol  the  inner 
aage.  Tbey  attain  their  highat  point  m  the  Kamies  Berg,  jjt  i 
ft  above  the  aea.  Northward  the  Orange  river,  marking  the 
EroBlici  of  the  etdony,  cut*  it*  way  throui^  the  hills  to  Ibe 

Flam  the  OlilaiiU  river  on  the  west  to  the  Kd  river  on  Ihc 
east  the  aeriea  of  paralkl  raogei,  which  an  the  walls  of  the 
tnraca  betwreii  the  inlict  labldaad  and  the  sea,  are  dearly 
traceable.  Their  general  direction  is  always  that  of  tlie  coast, 
TOSS  by  rugged  gorges  or  Ucejt,  through 


which  tb 


Is  these 


.,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  inner  chain 
already  described,  may  be  called  the  coast  and  central  chains. 
Each  has  many  local  names.  West  to  east  the  cenlnl  chain  is 
kiHwn  as  the  Cedarbcrg,  Groote  Zwarteberg  (higbesl  point 
69SE  ft.},  Greole  river,  Winterhock  (with  Cocksoimb  mountain 
5773  It.  hi^)  and  Zuurbcrg  ranges.  The  Zuuiberg,  owing  to  the 
north-east  trend  oi  the  shore,  becomes,  east  nf  Port  Elizabeth,  a 
coast  range,  aiui  the  coitral  chain  is  rEprevnled  by  a  more 
Doriherly  Une  of  hiUa,  with  a  doicn  diOcRal  aamei,  which  are  a 
joutlMUtaly  spur  ol  the  Snetuwbag.  In  ihii  range  the  Great 
Wlnlet  Bttg  attaint  a  hdghi  of  ^gao  ft. 

The  ooasl  chain  is  nprtsenled  west  to  east  by  the  OUtants 
mountaius  (with  Great  WiBlerfaMk,  661S  ft.  high),  Orakenitein, 
Zander  Einde,  Laageberg  {Ughesl  pcinl  g6i4  ft.),  Aiuquaa, 
tlitenu|isai  ■»!  various  other  ranges.  In  consequotce  erf  the 
porth.cast  trend  of  the  coast,  already  noted,  aevetal  of  these 
ranges  end  in  the  sea  in  bold  bluffs.  From  the  coast  plain  rise 
many  short  langei  of  considerable  elevation,  and  oa  the  cast  side 
ol  False  Bay  paiallel  to  Table  Bay  rango  is  a  mountain  chain 
■hh  heights  of  4000  and  5000  ft.  Eaitof  the  Kei  river  the  whole 
of  the  cauDtiy  within  Cape  ColODy.  gave  the  narrow  seaboard,  is 
uountainaiu.  The  loutheia  pan  it  largely  occupied  with  spurs 
vt  the  Stortebelg;  the  norlherD  portion,  Griqualand  Edst  and 
pDodelaDd.  with  tfaeflaitkaol  the  Drakenaberg.  Several  peaks 
et«d  TOCO  ft.  ia  height.  Zwait  Berg,  near  the  Biiuto-Natal 
InaitiEr,  rises  }6is  ft.  tixm  the  sea.  Mount  Cnnie,  farther 
asath,  is  -jufi  ft.  high.  The  Witte  Bergen  (over  jooo  ft.  high) 
arc  an  inner  spnr  ^  the  Drakensberg  ruoning  through  the 
Herachd  diMdcL 

lliat  part  of  the  tamer  tableland  of  South  Africa 
colony  ha*  an  «nngB  devatlon  of  jooo  ft.,  being 
eanem  than  b  the  western  dittticts.  It  consists  of  wide  rolling 
treeka  plains  Boned  by  the  beds  of  many  riven,  olttn  diy  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year.  The  tableland  ia  btoken  by  the  Orange 
river,  which  tiavenet  its  whole  length.  North  of  the  river  the 
platean  slops  northward  to  a  level  lonelDnea  li  low  as  noo 
f  L  The  coimtry  iiot  an  even  mote  dendate  character  than  nuth 
.  of  the  Orange  (see  BEC&OAirjUjum).  Radng  from  the  f^aina 
are  chains  of  Isolated  dat-topped  hiUa  such  as  the  ^Karree 
Bo-gmi,  the  Asbestos  moontains  and  Rurutoan  hills,  comp*r»- 
lively  unimpBttant  ranges. 

Although  the  mountains  present  bold  and  pictnrcsque  outlinta 

the  cssrU-lands,  eicept  ia  ita  KHiih-aaitem  a>mer,  is  bare  and 
uiaoMnons.  The  Eat  and  round-lapped  hilli  (kffi"),  which  are 
v(iyBumeroDsonthevariaii]pllIeaua,scaraelyiBsrd  relief  to  the 
eye,  whicb  sean±aB  the  somaircbed  landscape,  usually  hi  vain, 
lee  running  water.  The  abKncc  of  waternd  ol  large  trees  Is  one 
of  Ihe  most  abiding  imptorions  of  the  trareller.    Yet  the  vast 


ch  Is  in  the 
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■  beds  of  the  richtst  tail. 


«rid  plaint  are  covered  with  >1 

which  Oidy  require  the  fertiUang  power  ot  water  to  render  them 
available  for  pasture  or  agriculluie.  After  the  periodical  Iain*, 
the  Karroo  and  the  great  plains  of  Bushmanland  are  oonvnted 
hila  vast  Gelds  of  grass  and  Bowering  shrubs,  but  the  summer  lua 
reducci  (hem  again  to  a  banen  and  humt-up  aspect.  Thi 
pastoral  lands  or  idds  are  dislinguisbed  according  to  the  naititc 
of  their  herbage  as  "  sweet  "Dt"soui."  Shallow  aheets  of  water 
temad  dm,  usually  brackish,  accumulate  after  heavy  tain  at 
many  places  in  the  plateaus;  in  the  dry  seasons  Iheae  spots, 
where  the  toil  is  not  eicesaivcly  ttline.  are  covered  with  rich 
grass  and  aflord  faveurili  graaing  laud  for  cattle.  Only  in  the 
southern  coast-land  of  the  cdony  it  then  a  soil  and  moisture 
supply  suited  to  forest  growth. 

thecolony.  North  of  this  great  rampart  the  country  drains  to  the 
Orange  (f.t.),  which  Bows  from  eaal  to  west  nearly  loott  the 


Colony.    In  the  tnidd 
colony,  the  Orange  recc 

colony,  is  increased  by  th 


c  form 


northern 


a  the  north-east  itl  greal 
within  Iheboundarictof 


TbeVaal.w 

sHartaH' 

jth-easi,  whilst  jutt  within  the  colony 
the  Riet  is  joined  by  the  Modder.  All  these  tributaries  of  the 
Orange  flow,  in  their  lower  courses,  through  the  eastern  part  of 
Griqualand  Wesi,  the  only  well-wateied  portion  of  the  ot 
north  of  the  mountaliks.  From  the  n  *  '  ' 
confluence,  the  Nosob,  Molopo  and  Kuruman,  intermittent 
ttrcamt  which  tiavene  Bechuaoaland,  send  their  occasional 
tuifrius  mten  10  the  Orange.  In  general  these  rivers  lose  them- 
It  sfej  in  the  desert  land.    The  Molopo  and  Nosob 


I,  below  Ihe  Vaal 


le  Cape;  the  Knn 


:huanaland  Protectorate  and 
a  lie*  wboUy  within  the  tolony.  From 
ue  soutn  1  ruimber  a;  stream*,  the  Brak  and  Ongers,  the  Zal 
and  Olilanti  Vlei  (Ihe  two  last  uniting  to  form  the  HailebeeM), 
Bow  north  towards  the  Orange  in  its  middle  course.  Dry  for  * 
great  part  of  the  year,  these  stream*  rarely  add  anything  to  the 
volume  ol  the  Orange. 

South  of  the  inner  cham  the  diaioagc  i>  direct  to  the  Atlantic 
or  Indian  Oceans.  Rising  at  considerable  elcvationi,  the  coast 
livers  fall  thousands  oi  feet  in  cotopontively  short  courses,  and 
many  are  Utile  else  than  raountain  torrents.  Tbey  make  their 
Way  down  the  mauntaia  sides  throng  great  gorges,  and  an 
hotri  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  for  their  eitrcmely 
sinuous  courta.  Impetuous  and  magnificent  streams  after  heavy 
rain,  they  become  in  the  summer  mere  rivulets,  or  even  dry  up 
altogether.  In  almost  every  instance  the  mouths  of  Ihe  riven 
ace  obstrucled  by  sand  bars.  Thus,  at  is  the  case  of  Ihe  Otaogc 
rivet  also,  they  are,  with  rare  eacepliOBB,  unnavigsble. 

0nultingiDu1l9treama,ihecDaitrive[snmnlng  to  the  Atlantic 
■re  the  BuSski,  Olifsnlt  and  Berg.  It  may  be  pointed  out  bete 
ibai  the  same  nune  Is  repette^  applied  throughout  Sonlh 
Altka  ID  diflerent  slruunt,  BuHalo,  Olifanls  (elephants')  and 
Groote  (great)  being  favourite  designations.  Hey  all  occur 
more  than  once  in  Cape  Cokiny.  Of  the  wtat  coast  rivers,  the 
Buffalo,  about  115  m.  long,  themostiMirtheTnand  least  ImporlaDt, 
Bows  through  Little  Namaqualand.  The  Oiifants  (rjo  m.), 
vhici  geiterally  contains  a  fair  depth  of  water,  rises  in  the 
Wnierboek  mountains  and  fcwt  noith  between  the  Cedaibtcg 
and  Oliitnls  ranges.  The  Dootb,  a  stream  with  a  ■ome'  ' 
panltet  but  more  eattoly  course,  jaiia  the  Olifult  about  j 
above  its  mouth,  the  Atlantic  being  reached 
sweep  to  the  south-west.  The  Berg  river  [195  n.)  rises  In  the 
district  of  Fimch  Hoek  and  Sows  through  fertile  oounliy,  in  1 
north-westerly  direction,  to  the  sea  ai  St  Hdena  Bay.    It  it 

On  the  south  coati  tbe  most  westerly  atntni  ot  any  d>*  It  tht 

Breedc  (about  16;  m.  Jfing),  so  named  from  its  low  bank*  and 
broad  chsonel.  Rising  in  the  Warm  Bokkevcld,  it  [Hcrcea  the 
mountains  by  Mitchell's  Pass.  0owi  by  the  pictuceaque  towns  of 
Cerca  and  Worcester,  and  receives,  bcyoiu]  the  last-named  place, 
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ths  mien  which  daccnd  ftom  the  Umma  Ha  Rivet  Pia. 
Tbt:  Bmdt  thence  ioUowi  the  line  of  Ihe  Luigebcr|  moDnUini  u 
Ifti  u  Swclieiidun,  where  il  tunii  »uth,  ud  mvcning  Uh  cout 
pUin,  nscha  the  tea  ia  St  Sebutiin  Bay.    From  its  ipauth  the 


Kei  tis 


ni.),'Gamtaos(igiira.). Sunday  (19 


m.),  1 


V  (fie  m.)  and  U 


The  Goutiti  B  lonard  by  the  Junction  of  two  alnanu,  the 
Gamka  and  the  Oliluts.  The  Cimka  rks  in  the  Nieuirveld 
nnt  Ear  fmm  Beaulort  Well,  tiaversei  Ihe  Gnat  Kanao  from 
Turlh  to  south,  and  Forces  a  pnuage  throu^  the  Zwartcber;, 
CroHing  the  Little  Karroo,  it  ii  joined  Iiom  the  east  by  the 
OLifants  (115  m.],  a  itieam  which  riiei  in  the  Great  Kaimo, 
being  Jcnown  in  its  upper  courv  ma  the  Traka.  and  pierces  the 
Zwaitebeig  near  its  eastern  eniL  Thence  it  flows  west  across  the 
Little  KaiToo  post  Oudtshporn  to  it*  Junctioii  with  the  Gamka. 
The  united  atieam,  whidi  tikes  the  nunc  of  Gouiiti,  Sows  south, 
and  rectivia  from  the  west,  a  lew  miles  above  the  point  vbere  it 
breaks  thnugh  the  coast  nnce,  a  tributary  (us  m.)  bearing  the 

Buflels.  Its  hcsdwatcn  in  in  the  Koaisbcqt<  "Hie  Touws 
(9am.),«hichrises  in  the  Great  Kamxi  not  (ai  from  the  sounes  of 
the  Hex  river,  is  a  tribataiy  ol  the  Groote  river.  Below  the 
Graote  the  Courili  meivn  no  iai(xirUuil  tributaries  and 
enters  the  Indian  Ocean  at  a  point  lo  m,  louth-weit  of  Mossel 
Bay. 
TlieG 


tbeKou^,  an 
ud  the  Groote 
lUiiseintheNi 


iportant  river  which  rises  in  the  coast  hills, 
This,  Iht  Grwte  river  of  Cape  Colony,  ha* 
d  near  Nels  Foorl.  beint  known  in  ill  upper 
ooune  as  tne  bait  nver.  Flowing  south-east,  it  is  joined  by  the 
Katiega  on  the  left,  and  breaking  tiirough  the  estarpment  of  the 
Great  Kairao,  on  the  lowei  kvel  changes  its  name  to  the  Gimte, 
the  hills  which  overfaang  it  to  the  nonh-cast  being  known  as 
Groote  Kiver  Heights.  Bending  south,  the  Groote  river  panes 
through  Ihe  coast  chain  by  Cockscomb  mountain,  and  being 
joined  by  the  Itouga,  flows  on  as  the  Gamtoa  to  the  sea  at  St 


t,  like  K 


the  Cape  streams, 
to  the  Utile  Karroo 
a  in  the  Snecuwberg 


and  again  on  reaching  Ihe  coast  f 

noith-wett  of  GraatI  Reinet,  9ows  souin-eati  innugo  one  01  tne 
most  fertile  districts  of  the  Great  Karroo,  which  it-pienxs  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Zuurberg  (o{  the  ooasl  chain},  uid  reaches  the 
ocean  b  Algn  Bay. 

Great  Salt  river  is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Kat  with 
the  Gmt  Fish  river,  which  is  the  main  stream.  Several  small 
BtreBEns  rising  in  the  Zuurberg  (of  the  inner  chain)  unite  to  form 
the  Great  Fish  river  which  passes  through  Crsdodi,  ancj  crossing 
the  Karroo,  changes  its  general  direction  from  south  to  east,  and 
Is  joined  by  the  Kooner  (or  Koonap)  and  Ksl,  both  of  which 
rise  in  the  Winterbetg.  Thence,  u  the  Great  Salt  river,  it  winds 
south  to  tbe  sea.  Grrat  Fish  rivet  is  distinguished  lor  the  sudden 
and  great  rise  of  its  waters  after  heavy  rain  and  for  its  exceedingly 
sinuous  course.  Thus  near  COokbouse  railway  station  it  makes  an 
ahnost  circular  bend  ol  »m,,tbeends  being  scarcely  >m.  apart, 
is  which  distaooe  it  falls  »o  it.  Although,  like  the  othec  (lieaDu 
wlwh  cross  the  Karroo,  the  river  i>  soraetimea  dry  in  its  upper 
ooune,  it  has  an  cstinwtcd  aiuual  discharge  of  51,7^4,000,000 

Tbt  head-stmma  of  tbe  Ked,  often  called  the  Great  Kei,  rite 
in  the  Stormbdg.  and  the  river,  which  resembles  the  Great  Fish 
''  '"  ...  -    .1        ■  ^  gpn^nl  K>uth-east  directim  through 


rf  Ibc  riv^^ 


untry  u 

in  a  direct  line  ni 


St  oE  East  London.    In 
riven  indiule  the  length 


the  history  of  the  Cape  the  Kei  ptay*  an  impottuit  put  as  long 
m^T^i^ifl  the  bduodary  between  the  oniony  and  tjie  indepetideat 
Kaffir  tribe*.    (For  tlu  Unuimvaba  and  olhtt  Trantkei  rivrn 

Of  the  rivers  rising  in  the  coast  chain  the  Xnyma  (30  n.), 
Kowie  (40  m.),  Keiskama  (75  m.)  and  BuSalo  (4s  m.)  may  be 
mentioned.  The  Knysna  rises  in  the  Uitcnlquas  hills  and  is  of 
importance  as  a  feeder  of  tbe  lagocm  or  etfuary  of  the  same 
name,  one  o[  the  few  good  harbours  on  the  coast.  The  banks 
of  the  Knysna  ate  very  jactuiesque.  Kowie  river,  which  rises 
in  the  Zuucbeig  mountains  ncai  Grabam's  Town,  is  also  noted 
for  the  beagty  of  its  banks.  At  iu  mouth  Ss  Port  Alfred.  The 
water  over  the  bar  permits  the  rDtiaiKt  (rf  vcnelsof  to  to  13  ft. 
draught.  Tie  BuSalo  river  rises  b  the  hilly  counuy  north  (d 
Xing  William's  Town,  past  wfaldi  it  flows.    At  tbe  noutl      ' 


^e  ports  of  Cape  C 


rol  ■■ 


in  then 


1,  thin] 
3  of  the 


They  are  often  found  on  the  fiat-topped  hills  which  dot  the 
Karroo.  Bcsidd  the  ordinary  ^vinp,  mineral  and  thcnoal 
qwii^  are  found  in  several  places. 

iMiKi  and  Cases. — Cape  Colony  does  not  possess  any  lake* 
properly  so  called.  These  art,  however,  numerous  naiaral 
ba^ns  which,  filled  after  heavy  tain,  rajodly  dry  up,  leaving  art 
incrustation  of  salt  on  the  gionnd,  whence  their  name  of  salt 
pan*.  Tbe  largest,  CommissiDDei's  Salt  Pan,  in  the  arid  noith- 
weat  district,  is  18  to  10  m.  in  dmunfeience.  Beside*  tbe*e 
pans  there  ire  in  tbe  interior  ^teius  many  shallow  pools  or 
■fell  whose  eiient  varies  according  to  the  dryness  or  moiilurc 
o[  the  climate  West  o(  Xnyina,  and  teparated  from  the  seashore 
by  a  saudbuilt  oniy,  are  s  series  oj  Eve  sieu,  turned  in  flood 

the  ocean.  These  ufni  arc  known  collectively  as  "  the  lake*." 
In  the  Zwarteberg  of  the  central  chain  are  Ihe  Cango  Cave*, 
a  remarkable  scries  of  taverns  containing  many  thouKud  of 
stalacrite*  and  stalagmite*.  These  cava,  distant  M  m.  from 
Oudtshooin,  have  been  formed  in  a  dolomite  limcalone  bed 
about  800  ft.  thick.  There  are  over  IM  segnnte  diunbcn, 
the  caverns  eitendiug  neatly  a  mile  in  a  stnigfat  line. 

C'HHUf.— The  dimale  of  Cape  Cofeny  is  noted  for  its  heahU- 
nea.  Its  chief  duncteiistica  ate  the  drynesi  and  dearetn 
of  the  aiDioiirfieie  aiid  tbe  considerabtc  daily  range  in  tempen- 
ture;  whilst  nerertbeleas  tbe  extreme*  of  heat  and  cold  *ra 
raitly  enootmtered.  The  mean  armual  tempetatnte  aver  the 
greater  part  ol  the  oountry  is  under  6;°  F.  The  chid  sgentn 
in  determining  the  dimate  are  the  vast  masses  of  water  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  the  elevation  of  the  Land.  The  targe 
utent  of  ocean  is  primarily  rc^xmsi^  for  tbe  lower  tempeiatui* 
o(  the  air  in  places  south  of  the  tropics  compaitd  with  that 
eiperiencedincountriesinthcBamelatitudenortb  of  tbe  equator. 
Thus  Cape  Town,  aboul  34°  S.,  has  a  mean  temoeiature,  6j°  F., 
which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  French  and  Italian  Riviera, 
in  41*  t0  4j'N.  For  the  dryness  of  Ihe  atmospheiT  the  elevation 
of  the  country  is  responible.  The  east  sod  sautli-eBsI  winds, 
triuch  contain  most  moisture,  disiipate  tbcir  strength  against 
the  Dnkenaberg  and  other  mountain  ranges  which  guaid  the 
interior.  Thus  while  the  coast-lands,  especially  in  the  south- 
east, enjoy  an  ample  rainfall,  Ihe  winds  as  they  advance  west 
and  north  contain  less  and  leas  moisture,  so  that  over  the  larger 
part  of  the  country  draught  is  common  and  severe.  Along  the 
valley  of  the  lower  Orange  tain  does  not  fall  for  yean  together. 
Tbe  drought  Is  increased  in  Inleniily  by  ttie  ocosional  bot 
dry  wind  from  the  desert  region  in  the  north,  Ihou^  this  wind 
Is  usually  followed  by  violent  ihundcislnimt. 

Whilii  tbe  general  characteristics  of  tbe  dimate  are  as  here 
outlined,  in  a  country  of  to  large  an  area  u  Cape  Colony  there 
are  many  variation*  ta  diBerent  districta.  In  tbe  cout-bndi 
the  daily  range  gf  the  thermometer  i*  Its*  mufced  than  in  the 
interior  and  tbe  humidity  of  the  ktmosfdiere  Is  much  greater, 
NevertfaeleBs,  the  west  coast  north  of  tbe  OUfants  river  is  pruile- 
■Oy  ralBlcM  ud  then  is  ^eat  diBereBoe  between  day  and  nl^t 
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Icnpenitnn*,  tidi  pert  o(  the  oiut  ■hi.TJng  tbe  duncteiistia 
of  the  mtcTwr  pUtau.  The  divnioD  oF  tha  yur  into  four  waBni 
B  not  dxarly  narked  tm  in  the  Cipe  peninuk,  where  excep' 

■uniDier  and  winter,  aummer  lasting  troai  September  to  April 
■nd  irintei  Ailing  up  the  rest  of  the  year.  'Die  greiteit  bemt  fi 
experienced  in  Drc^obeT,  January  ind  Februity,  whikt  June  nnd 
July  en  tha  coldat  months.  In  the  mtem  pan  of  the  cokmy 
theKinleriilheniny  seuon,  hi  ttweutem  put  the  chief  nins 
come  is  summer.  A  Ime  dnm  from  Port  Eliubeth  north-west 
across  the  Kurroo  m  the  dircnim  of  WilGsh  Bay  roughly  divides 
the  regions  of  the  winter  and  summer  nino.  All  the  country 
northoE  thecenlrmt  mouotain  chain  and  west  of  13°  E.,  including 

of  mxlci  II  in.  East  of  the  3J°  £.  the  plateaus  have  a  mean 
annual  lainftll  ranging  Irani  11  to  ij  in.  The  vcatsn  coait' 
lands  and  the  Little  Kanoo  have  a  rainlall  ot  from  10  to  loin.; 
the  Cape  pcnlnsvla  by  netption  having  an  average  yearly 
nmlall  ol  40  in.  (Me  Ore  Town).  Along  the  seuih  coast  and 
in  the  touih-eotl  the  mean  trmiui  ninfill  aceeds  1;  In.,  and  fs 
over  so  in.  at  Mme  iiaiion*.  The  nln  latls,  gcDenlly,  in  heavy 
and  sudden  ilomt,  and  frequently  wnihesaway  the  surface  aofl. 
Themean  annual  tempentureof  the  coui  region,  which,  as  stand, 
■  tl'F.  at  CapeTsvn,  incitamtaihecut,  ihecoasi  nut  only 
trtading  north  towards  the  equator  hiii  feeling  the  effect  of  the 
warm  ^toaanblque  ot  Agulhoa  curretit. 
On  the  Karroo  the  mean  nuilmion  temperatnie  It  77"  F.,  the 

the  dimight  i*  severe,  the  beat  during  the  day  great,  the  nights 
tml  and  clear.  In  winter  Irost  at  nigfat  is  not  uaconmion.  The 
dimale  of  the  northern  plains  is  similar  to  that  al  the  Kartoa. 
but  the  extreinea  of  cold  and  heat  are  greater.  In  the  aummer 
Ihethade  tenperature  zeacbes  110^  F.,  whilst  In  winter  nighu 
11°  of  froat  have  beoi  rcgtstcred.     The  hot  westerly  winds  of 
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ID  which  form  the  northern  districts 
Binfall,  occasionally  clear  the  J 

ally  KOD.  The  keen  air,  ■etimpairied  by  the  briUani  ■unuune, 
renders  the  winter  dlnate  very  enjoyable.  Snnr  sMam  falla 
in  the  coast  lepoa,  but  It  lies  on  the  lugher  mountains  for  three 
Of  four  iDoatlis  in  the  year,  and  for  as  many  days  on  the  Xorroo, 
Violent  hailstorm*,  whkfa  do  great  damage,  sometimea  fcdknr 
periods  of  drought  The  most  disagreeable  feature  of  tha 
ebnate  of  the  cofeny  it  the  abundance  of  dsst,  ^ilch  seems 
ID  be  blown  by  evoy  wiad,  and  it  eepccitlly  prevaloit  in  the 

Thzt  while  men  can  thrive  aad  work  In  Ctpt  Colonr  the 
history  of  South  Alrlo  amply  demonttnto.  Ten  geoeniions 
of  settlcrt  from  northern  Europe  have  been  bom,  lived  and  died 
there,  and  ibe  race  is  at  strong  and  vigoraus  as  that  from  which 
it  sprang.  HalaritI  fever  is  practically  iKn^ifatent  In  C^pe 
Cirfany,  and  dlxasea  of  the  chett  are  rare,  (F.  R.  C.) 

Cctltgy, — The  colony  aflords  the  typical  devriopment  of  the 
geological  mcceatlon  south  of  the  Zambesi  Tbe  foUowing 
gcnsal  uransement  bu  been  determined  ^~ 
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itenhage  Series 

_   I  Bmoloii  Seriea 

"  IE™  Series 
LD»-yka  Series 
fWitieberi  Series 
I  BakkFVFia  Series 
1  Table    Mountain 
L    Serie. 


Pre-Capc  Rocki 


Sandstone  ^  ^*«™ 
intKni  of  ^      5llurisT.( 


structure  of  the  colony  is  simple.  It  may  1 
tcgtrded  as  a  thajlow  boun  occupied  by  the  almost  horiionti 
Rxks  of  the  Karroo.     These  farm  the  plaint  and  plalcuit  of  tl 


interior.  Rodw  of  proCipe  age  rite  from  bcseath  then  on  Ibe 
north  and  mu;  on  tbe  toutb  and  «a«t  tlie  Lower  Karroo  and 
Cape  syiiemi  are  bent  up  Into  sharp  (oldt,  beneath  which,  but  In 
qoite  limited  areas,  the  pre-Capa  locfct  emnge.  In  tbe  folded 
regiooB  the  strike  conforms  to  tha  coattal  outline  on  the  south 


IT  hi  three  retjont,  presenUng  a 


■loaqualiBd  Schist^ 


MBlcncBbiiry  Bed* 


The  pre-Capa  rocks  are  but  little  uodmtood.  They  no  doubt 
tqHeaent  fomationa  of  widely  diflertnt  ages,  but  tU  Uiat  can  be 
Midiadiat  they  are  gnat^  older  than  The  Cape  System.  The 
hop*  that  tbcy  win  yield  fdssOs  has  been  Mi  out  but  not  yet 
fal61M.  IMt  total  thkkneit  amounts  to  severtl  thoutend  fecL 
The  locki  have  been  greatly  changed  by  presure  in  mott  ata 
and  by  the  intnaton  of  gtcat  masao  of  fgneous  material,  the 
NamoqaaUad  tcUHt  and  Molmeibury  beds  being  moat  altered. 

Tha  noM  promhieat  membet  ot  tbe  Cango  series  b  a  coatte 
eontfoMtrate;  the  otba  loeki  bchide  slates,  Umestoae  and 
porpbyrolda-  Tke  IblqDtt  beds  consist  of  conglomerates  an) 
grits.  Both  the  Cango  and  Ibiquas  seriea  have  been  Invaded 
by  granite  of  older  date  than  the  Table  Mountam  series.  The 
Nleawerust  beds  contain  quattdte,  ukose  and  shala.  They 
rest  Indifferently  on  the  Ibiquoi  serin  or  Melmesbuiy  beds. 

Tlieprfi-Caperocksof  tbe  northern  region  occur  m  theCamj^ 
bcilRand,  AtbattotrDOunCaint,MatsapaDdIjiDgebpT^en,andin 
tha  Schuftebeigen.  They  contain  a  great  variety  of  sediments 
and  igneooi  fodu.  The  oldest,  or  Keis,  setiet  contistt  of  quart- 
dtea,  (|uart>4chlita,  phyllitet  and  conglometals.  These  are 
sveiiain,  perfci^  uoconfonTiabty,  by  a  great  thicknos  of  lavat 
and  volcanic  btocdat  Chad  volcanic  seri«.  Beet  Vley  and 
Zedoe  Baaid  amygdaloida},  and  these  hi  turn  by  the  quartdin, 
giiUandshaleafifilieBbuk  Reef  series.  The  chief  rodu  of  the 
Campbdl  Band  (erica  tn  linaitones  and  ddomitet,  with  unit 
interbedded  rpiartifte^  Amonff  tbe  Ciiquatown  series  of  quait- 
dtea,  limestones  and  shales  are  numerous  bands  of  Jasper  and 
large  quantities  of  cToddollta  (a  fibmus  amphfbolej;  while 
at  filtnk  Xlip  a  curious  breeds,  over  no  ft  thick,  is  locally 
developed.  Evidences  of  one  of  the  oldesl  known  gloclatlons 
have  been  found  near  the  tummlt  in  the  district  of  Kay.  The 
OngehikvokanLcseries,CDiisistuigef  lavosan  " 


ably  01 


theCriqua 
oatea  of  the  Mateap  >e 


etita;  while  the  grits,  q 


and  conglomeratesof  the  Mateap  series  letton  them  with  a  great 
diioordonce. 

Rockt  of  tbe  Cape  System  have  only  been  met  with  In  the 
soDlbem  and  eastern  parts  of  South  Africa,  The  lowest  member 
(Table  Uouctain  Sandstone)  counts  of  tondsloncs  with  sub- 
ordinatc  baada  of  shale.  It  forms  the  upper  part  of  Table 
Hountain  and  enters  largely  into  the  forroalioo  of  the  southern 
nHuntalBoaa  folded  bell.  It  la  unfossllileruus  except  for  a  few 
ohicute  theits  obtained  near  the  base.  A  bed  of  conglomerate  it 
regarded  aa  of  gladal  origin. 

Tim  TtiHt  Mountain  Sandstone  patws  up  confotmaUy  into 
ft  Kquence  of  sandstones  and  shalta  (Bokkevdd  Beds),  wtt 
exposed  ht  the  Cold  and  Warm  Bokkeveldi.  Tbe  lowest  beds 
contain  many  fotails,  bduding  Phaapt,  Bamalimaliis.  Uple- 
codia,  SpitHer,  OurnHa,  OrlliMela,  OnlnccTta.  Bdlmpkon. 
Uany  of  the  ^edes  are  common  to  tbe  Devonian  neks  of  the 
Falkland  Ishmda,  Morth  and  South  America  and  Europe,  with 
perfaapt  a  cloier  resemblance  u  the  Devonian  fauna  of  South 
Amenoi  than  to  that  of  any  other  connlry. 

The  BokkevcM  beds  are  omfarmibly  succeeded  by  the  sand- 
thaW  o(  the  Witteberg  aeries.    So  far 
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Impcrftct  Kiulns  of  pluitt  (Sfiraphylim)  an  tin  only  lenil). 

ud  thcM  are  not  suRidF-'.t  to  detennine  if  ilie  bcdi  belong  to  the 
Devonian  OT  Catbonif^iciu  Syium. 

T)ic  ttdcltneu  oi  the  rock)  d[  the  Cape  S]Fjlcm  eicceds  j»o  It. 

The  Kanoo  S/sttm  is  par  ctcdlnue  ihe  geological  (onmlion  of 
South  Africa.  The  greswr  pirt  of  ihe  colony  belong  toil,  u  do 
ktge  incu  in  the  OnngE  Fch  State  and  Tianivaal.  It  [ndudo 
the  following  wdl-de&ned  sLibdivisioiu: — 

Fe«t. 


cteara 


lably;  in  the  noith  ll  n 
ec  tock).  The  moat  re 
.tea  of  the  DwyLa  seri 
B  of  glad    ■ 


ion  foUowi  the  Cape 
1  unconfotinahly  on 

TheK  aSoid  the 
alcinearlyCart 


.  .  .    The  deposit  suriclly  leieiu 

modem  bouldec  clay.    It  ii  Full  oi  huge  glagialed  blocki,  and  in 

diflerest  regions  (Fricska  chieliy)  the  undeilying  pavement  is 

ward.    The  upper  shalci  contain  the  small  reptile  Uaaiaiim 

Plants  coDSliluie  the  chief  foiaili  oi  the  Ecca  wriea;  among 
otheia  they  mdude  Glaisopltrii,  Gatigamaflirii,  PkyiMktco. 
The  Beaufort  leries  is  noted  lor  the  numereus  iwnaini  of  rcmiiik- 
able  and  often  gigantic  leptiJes  it  containi.  The  genera  and 
ipedea  ate  numerous,  Dicynodon,  OndcnalM,  Farciciauriu 
being  the  best  known.  Among  plants  Claiuflcril  occura  for  Ihe 
last  time.  The  Stonnberg  Kties  occurs  in  Ihe  mounuinoiu 
a^oBi  oi  the  Stotmberg  and  Drakensberg.  The  Mollcno  beds 
contain  tevcial  workable  uam*  of  coal.  The  jsost  ROiaikable 
fealuie  of  the  series  is  the  evidence  of  volcanic  activity  on  an 
•alensive  scale.  The  greater  pan  oi  the  volcanic  scries  ia  formed 
by  lava  streams  of  great  thickness.    Dykes  and  inttUBive  aheets, 
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■  met  with  in  the  Beaufott  iciiei  is  kmialty 
aitrihiiied  to  Ihe  Starn>bcrg  period.  They  form  the  koF ' 
chaiactcristic  Hat-lopped  hills  of  the  Great  Kaitoo,  The 
berg  series  contains  the  remains  of  numerous  reptiles,  A  (rae 
crocodile,  NoUKhampsa,  bas  been  discovered  in  the  Red  Beds 
and  Cave  Sandstone.  Among  Ihe  plants,  TUnnfcldia  and 
Tainicpitrii  ate  common.  Three  genera  of  foaiil  fial 
Uaolcpii,  StmiaiH^ia  and  CerdMu,  ascend  from  the 
series  into  the  Cave  Sandstone. 

Cielaeeeus  tocka  occur  only  near  Ihe  coast .  Tbe  platiU  of  the 
Uitcnhage  bedi  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  Iboae  ol  Ihe  Wealden. 
The  marine  fauna  ol  Sunday  river  Iodic 
The  chief  genera  are  Hamilti,  BvaiiUt,  Crittoct,  OUttkpkaiHa 
and  certain  Triteniae. 

The  luperlicia]  post- Cretaceous  and  Recon  depoajla 
widely  spread.  High-level  gnveb  occur  irom  ten  lo  loei 
above  the  sea.  The  remains  of  a  ^garuic  oi,  Babalmi  Be 
have  bein  obtained  from  the  allu^um  near  the  Madder  ri 
The  recent  depotiu  indicate  that  ihe  land  lua  liien  lor  a  I 
period.  (W.  C . 

f aaiH.~-The  fauna  is  very  vacied,  but  some  of  the  wild  animals 
common  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony  have  been  eneRnlnalad 
It.f.  qusgga  and  blaauwhok),  and  olhers  (e.g.  the  lion,  rhinoceros, 
girsfic)  driven  beyond  the  confines  of  tba  Caps.  Other 
have  been  so  reduced  in  numbers  as  to  require  special  prole 
This  class  includes  the  elephant  (now  found  only  in  the  Kflyma 
and  ncighbouting  forest  rtgiom),  fauflalo  and  2ebra  (strictly  pre- 
served, and  con&Dcd  lo  much  the  same  legiona  >a  the  ekphanl), 
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id  other  kinds  of  antelope  aiiil 


eland,  oribi,  toodao,  hmtebcest  an 
in.  The  le<qiard  is  not  protected,  nut  iingera  m  ine  mouniiii* 
B  districts.  CbeetitlB  are  also  found,  Including  a  laie  vooUr 
Ltiely  pccuiiai  to  Ihe  Katroo.  Both  the  let^rds  uul  cheeialn 
e  commonly  spoken  of  in  South  Africa  as  tigers.  Otbo- 
mivom  more  ot  lest  coaimon  to  the  colony  ate  Ihe  spotted 
hyena,  aard-wolf  (ot  Prifefu),  silver  lackal.  theOlMyMoi  Cape 
'ild  dog.  and  various  kinds  of  wild  cats.  01  ungulala.  beiides  ■ 
:w  hundreds  of  rare  varieilea.  there  are  the  jpringburk,  of 
which  great  herfs  still  wander  on  the  open  veld,  the  aieinbok,  ■ 

al  which  ia  sometime)  couned  like  a 

hare,  the  klips^ringer  or  ^' chamois  of  South  Africa,"  common  in 
the  wart-hog  and  'the  das^  or  mtk  nbtat. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  oi  harei,  and  a  specica  of  jcrtoa 
and  several  genera  of  mongooses.  Tlie  Ei^iish  rabbit  has  been 
'  itioduced  into  Robben  Island,  but  is  excluded  from  Use  main- 
,nd.  The  ant-bear,  with  very  long  snoul,  longue  and  ears,  ia 
lund  on  the  Karroo,  where  it  makes  inroaib  on  the  ant-heaps 
hick  dot  the  plain.  There  is  also  a  scaly  anl-eatcT  and  vatiovs 
>ecies  of  pangolins,  ol  arboreal  habii,  which  live  on  ants, 
abooni  are  found  in  the  mountains  and  foreala,  otters  in  tha 
vers.  Of  reptiles  there  are  the  crocodile,  conhned  to  Ihe 
ranskei  rivers,  several  kinds  of  anakes,  including  the  cobra  dl 
ipello  and  puR  adder,  niDoeroua  lizards  and  various  lotioigea, 
icluding  Ihe  leopard  loitoise,  ihe  largest  of  the  continenial 
,nd  forms,  Oi  hiids  the  ostrich  may  still  be  louod  wild  In  some 
regions.  The  great  kori  busiiid  is  sometime  as  much  as  s  ft 
high.  Olhci  game  birds  include  the  francotin,  quail,  guinea- 
fowl,  sand-grouse,  snipe,  wild  duck,  wild  goose,  widgeon,  teal, 
plover  and  TsiL  Birds  of  prey  include  the  bearded  vulture, 
aasvogel  and  several  varieties  of  eagles,  hawki,  falcons  and  owb. 
Cranes,  storks,  flamingoes  and  pelicans  ate  found  in  large  variety. 
Fanots  are  rarely  seen.  The  greater  number  of  birds  belos^ 
to  Ihe  order  Fasseresi  slaHingi,  weavers  and  larks  an  very 
common,  the  Cape  Canary,  bng-tafkd  sugar  bird,  pipils  and 
vagliils  are  fairiy  numerous.  The  English  starling  is  slated  M 
be  Ihe  only  European  bird  to  have  thoroughly  established  itself  in 
[he  colony.  The  Cape  sparrow  has  com[ileidyacdimaliiied  itself 
lotownhfeandpieventedtheEnglishspamwobtainingalaolinc. 
Large  toads  and  frogs  are  oommon,  as  are  scorpioni, 
taianiula  spiders,  buiterfUes,  hometi  and  stinging  ants.  In 
some  districts  the  uetae  By  causes  great  havoc.  The  most 
inleresling  oi  the  endemic  inseciivoia  is  the  CluysKUorii  or 
"  gtddm  moJc,"  so  called  from  the  brillisnt  yellow  lustre  ol  il« 
fur.  There  are  not  many  varietle*  of  fieshwater  £sh,  tha 
commonest  being  the  baba  or  cat-fish  and  the  yellow  fish.  Balk 
ere  of  large  >iie,  the  baba  weighing  as  much  as  70  tb.  The 
smaUeal  vatiely  is  ihe  culper  or  burrowing  perch.  In  sOnte  of  tha 
•kfi  and  stieans  in  which  the  water  la  intermtltent  the  fish 
preserve  U(e  by  hunowing  into  the  ooie.  Trout  have  been 
iauoduced  into  several  rivers  and  have  become  acclimatised. 
Of  Gea  fish  Ibere  are  mote  than  forty  edible  varieriea.  The  snock, 
the  steenbrus  and  gtelbe^  are  common  in  the  ealuarica  and 
beys.  Seals  and  sbaiki  are  also  common  in  the  waters  of  lb« 
Cape.    Whales  visil  Ihe  coast  for  the  porpose  of  calving. 

Of  the  dotneaiic  animals,  sheep,  cattle  and  dogs  were  possessed 
by  the  natives  when  Ihe  country  was  discovered  by  Europeana. 
Tile  various  farm  animilj  introduced  by  ihc  whites  have  ihiiven 
well  (tee  below,  ,*(ri™f/„«). 

Ptart. — The  flora  is  rich  and  remarkably  varied  in  the  coast 
disliiou.  Oa  the  KacTo6  and  the  interior  plateau  there  is  lest 
variety.  In  bU,  some  10,000  different  species  Ha\-e  been  noted 
in  the  colony,  about  450  genera  being  peculiar  to  the  Cape. 
The  bush  of  tbt  coast  distilcta  and  loner  hills  consists  latgcly 
of  heaths,  of  wUch  then  are  over  400  species.  The  heaths  and 
the  rhenoater  or  rhinoceros  wood,  a  plant  I  to  3  ft,  high 
resembling  heather,  form  the  chaiactetiatic  features  of  the 
fioia  ol  the  districla  Indlcaled.  The  prevailing  bloom  h  pink 
coloured.    The  deciduous  planta  lose  their  foliage  In  Ihe  dry 
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the  cutun  coul-landi  &t  vtgeuiion  twconMi  distinctly  lub- 
iropicaL  Of  pod-bcsiing  plinu  then  an  upmrdf  al  righiy 
genera:  Cipe  ■' evtrfssiing "  llowen  (gentrallji  tptoH  of 
Udidiryium)  tn  in  gnat  uumbcn.  Several  specie*  ol  ikic 
are  indigtnaiia  lo  Ihi  Cape.  The  to-callRi  American  aloe  ha^ 
alw  ban  uturelized.  Tlie  eutor-oil  plant  and  ouny  other 
plaatt  of  great  value  in  medicine  are  indigenous  in  great  abund- 
ance- Among  planu  remarkable  in  ti>CLt  appearacirr  and 
structoie  nay  be  noted  the  cutuS'like  Euphoibtae  or  spurge 
plantil  llte,Slaf<iia  or  canion  Ooirer,  and  the  elcphanl'i  (out 
or  Hottenloti'  bread,  a  plant  ol  the  ume  order  as  the  yam. 
Hooks,  thorns  and  pikUei  art  characierislic  ol  many  South 

Forvsts  aic  confined  to  the  aeiward  slopes  of  the  coast  ranges 
faciiif  south.  They  cover  between  500  and  Ooo  sq.  m.  The 
{orciu  contain  ■  Kreit  variety  oi  useful  woodi,  affording  eiee&ent 
timber;  amon^  the  cornmonest  trees  are  Uie  yeUov  wood^ 
(rhich  ia  also  one  ol  the  largest,  belonging  la  the  yew  ipeciesi 
black  iren  wood;  heavy,  dose-gnined  and  dunble  siinkhaut; 
mellchout.  a  vhite  wood  used  for  wbeelwotii;  niuhoui^  and 
the  assegai  or  Cape  knavood.  Foist  tree)  rarely  exceed 
JO  [I-  in  btit^t  and  scarcely  any  attain  a  greater  height  than 
60  ft.  A  cbaiBcterisIic  Cape  tree  is  Leucadlndrim  artailcHiii 
or  silver  tree.  10  named  Iron  Ihe  ailver-lik«  hislie  of  stem  sad 
leaves.  Theso-called  cedars,  whence  the  Cedarberg  got  Its  nams. 
cjdst  no  longer.  Among  trees  iRLroduced  by  the  Dutch  or 
British  colonists  the  oak,  poplar,  various  pines,  the  Australian 
blue-gum  (eucal^tus)  and  wattle  Bourish.  The  silver  wattle 
grows  freely  in  Siting  sands  and  by  its  means  waste  lands, 
(.f.  the  Cape  Flats,  have  been  reclaimed.  The  oak  grows  more 
rapidly  and  more  luiurianlly  than  in  Europe.  There  are  few 
indigenous  fruits;  the  kei  apple  ii  the  Iruit  ol  a  small  tree  or 
shrub  loimd  in  KaHiaria  and  the  easlcm  districts,  where  also 
the  wild  and  XaSr  phuns  are  common;  bard  pears,  gouidi, 
water  melons  aiul  qwcies  of  almond,  chestnut  and  Icmoit  arc  alio 
ulive.  Alnoct  all  the  fruits  o[  other  counines  have  be*s 
latrodaced  and  Sourish.  On  tbe  Karroo  the  bush  consists  of 
dwarf  minnus,  wai-heaths  and  other  shrubs,  trhich  afur  Che 
ipiiDX  rains  are  gorgeous  in  bbssom  (see  Kaiuxi}.  The  grass 
ol  the  interior  nlains  is  of  a  coarse  dutactcr  and  yeUowish 
leadow  grasKs  ol  England.    The 


arborescent  shr 
znch  beyond  about  4000  ft.     Higher  up  the  slopes 
with  small  heath,  Brumioau,  RMactat.  Ac.     All  plan 
matient  foliage  are  thickly  covered  with  hair.     Above  Oooo  ri.  over 
seventy  species  ol  plants  ol  Alpine  character  have  been  found. 

j;e»l  ani  FafaiaiiaH, — The  fint  Inhahllanls  of  Cape  Colony 
of  whom  there  is  any  ticoid  were  Bushmen  and  lloiteniots 
(f.g.).  The  last-named  were  originally  called  Qnicquaes,  and 
received  the  name  Hottentots  from  Ihe  Dutch.  They  dwell 
chiefly  in  the  south-west  and  nonh-wesi  parts  ol  the  country; 
ebewhere  the  inhabitants  wire  ol  Bantu  negroid  stock,  and  to 
them  was  apfilied  the  name  Kaffir.  When  the  Cape  was  dis- 
covered by  Eurt^vans,  the  popnlaliiTn,  except  along  the  coast ,  was 
very  uanly  and  it  b  fa  sttU. .  The  advent  of  Dut<A  settlers 
and  a  few  Huguenot  famiiiel  in  the  17th  century  was  followed 
in  the  i()lh  century  by  that  ol  English  and  Ceraiin  iniRupinta 
Tlie  Bushmen  retreated  bclon  Ihe  white  races  and  now  lew  are 
to  be  found  In  the  colony.  These  live  chiefly  in  the  districts 
bocdeifng  the  Orange  river.  The  tribal  organikation  ol  tbe 
Hottentots  has  been  broken  up,  and  probably  no  fun  brrd 
repiCTmtalivea  o(  the  t«ce  ourvlve  in  the  colony. 

Half-btnds  ol  mixed  Hottentot,  Dutch  and  Kaflli  biQod  now 
form  the  bulk  of  the  native  population  west  of  the  Great  Fish 
river.  Of  Kaffir  Irlbe*  the  moat  impoiUnt  living  north  ol  the 
Orange  t1*er  arr  the  Bechuanas,  whilat  In  the  oasiem  province 
and  Kaflrarit  live  the  Fingoes,  Ttmbni  and  Pondos.  The 
Amazon  ate  the  principal  Kaffir  tribe  in  Cape  Colony  proper. 
The  Griquss  (or  Baitaatds}  arc  descenoanis  ol  Dutch.Hoittntot 
half^astes.  They  give  their  name  la  two  Incis  of  country. 
During  the  slavery  period  many  ifaDUSaiMla  ol  Mgioes  were 


imparted,  chiefly  from  the  Guinea  coaat.  The  negroes  have  been 
largely  assiniliied  by  Ihe  Kaffir  tribes.  (For  parljculan  of  the 
native  races  see  their  separate  articles. }  Of  the  white  races 
In  the  Colony  Ihe  French  element  has  been  completely  absorbed 
in  Ihe  Dutch.  They  and  the  Ckrman  selilers  are  mainly 
pastoral  people.  Tbe  Dutch,  who  have  retained  in  a  debased 
(Dim  their  OKn  language,  also  engage  largely  in  agriciillutt 
and  viLiculiiuc.  Of  fine  physique  and  hardy  consiiiution, 
they  are  ol  strongly  independent  character;  patriarchal  in 
their  family  life;  shrewd,  jiim  and  courageous;  in  religion 
PiDlestanIi  ol  a  somewhat  austere  type.  Education  is  somewhat 
neglected  by  them,  and  the  percentage  ol  illiteracy  among  adults 
is  high.  They  are  firm  bellcvcn  in  the  inferiority  of  the  black 
races  and  regard  servitude  as  their  natural  lot.  The  British 
settlers  have  developed  few  characteristics  differing  from  the 
home  tj^.  The  British  element  ol  the  community  is  largely 
resident  in  the  towns,  antl  is  generally  engaged  id  ti^e  or  in 
professional  pursuits;  but  in  the  eastern  provinces  the  bulk 
of  the  farmers  are  Ertglish  or  German;  the  German  farmera 
being  found  in  the  district  between  King  William's  Town  and 
East  London,  and  on  the  Cape  Feniasula.  Numbers  of  tbem 
retain  their  own  language.  The  term  "  Africander  "  is  some- 
times apphcd  to  all  white  residents  in  C^k  Colony  and 
ihroughout  British  South  Africa,  but  is  often  icstHcted  lo 
the  Dutch-speaking  cakmista.  "  Boer,"  i.e.  farmer,atasyiMHiyn 
for  "  D»tch,"  is  not  in  general  use  in  Cape  Colony, 

Besides  tbe  blick  and  white  races  there  is  a  targe  colony  ol  . 
Malays  in  Cape  Town  and  district,  origiDaUy  introduced  by  tbe 
Dutch  as  slaves.  These  people  are  largely  leavened  "witli 
[oreignelementsand.ptDlesBingMohomnedanism.  religion  rather 
than  race  is  their  bond  of  union.  They  add  greatly  by  tbeir 
picturesque  dras  la  Ihe  gaiety  ol  the  street  scene*.  They  are 
generally  small  traders,  but  many  are  wealihy.  There  are  also 
a  nunber  of  Indians  in  the  colony.  English  is  the  language  of 
tbe  towns;  elsenbcre,  except  in  the  eastern  provinces,  tbe  ta^ 
or  vernacular  Dutch  ii  Ihe  tongue  of  the  majority  ol  the  whites, 
aa  it  is  of  the  natives  In  the  weslcm  previDces. 

The  first  census  was  taken  in  1865  when  the  populstion  of  the 
colony,  which  then  had  an  area  of  195,000  sq-  m.,  ami  did  not 
include  the  comparatively  densely-populated  Native  Territories, 
was  j66,isB.  Of  these  the  Europeans  numbered  ]S7400  or 
about  Si%  of  the  whole.  01  the  coloured  races  the  Holtcniots 
and  Boshraen  were  estimated  at  81,000,  whilst  the  Kaffirs  lormcd 
.aboat  50^  of  the  population.  Since  1S65  censuses  have  been 
taken — in  1875,  1891  and  1904.  In  1875  Basutcland  It^aied 
part  ol  the  colony;  in  1891  Transkei,  Tembuland,  CHqoaland 
East,  Criquabnd  Weil  and  Wal/ish  Bay  had  been  tncorpoiated, 
and  Basutoland  bod  been  disannued;  and  in  19Q4  Pondoland 
and  British  Bechuanaland  had  been  added.  The  following 
table  gives  the  area  and  population  at  each  ol  the  three  petiotla. 
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detached  ana  al  Waliish  Bay  and  the  islands  along  the  coast  of 

Nsmaqualand.    The  tablcQti  the  neat  pageahows  the  distribution 

The  white  population,  which  as  slated  *a*  187,400  bt  1865 
and  sn>74t  in  1904,  was  at  the  intermediate  censuses  i]6,r8j 
in  187;  and  371,98;  in  igqi.  The  proportion  of  Dutch  descended 
srhlles  to  those  ol  British  origin  is  about  j  to  a.  No  eiBct 
comparison  can  be  made  showing  the  increase  in  tbe  native 
population  owing  la  the  varying  areas  ol  the  cdony,  bat  the 
native*  have  multiplied  more  nq)idly  than  the  whites;  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  last-named  being  due.  ia  consider- 
able mcasun,  to  imndgration.    Tlie  whites  who  form  about  aj  % 
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population.  leckoninc  as  luch  ilwclkil  in  the  nine  iaijeit  towni 
and  Ihcic  luburbi,  eia«di  jji.ooo,  being  nearly  15  %  of  the 
total  population  o<  the  colony  proper.  Of  the  cDlouied  inhabit- 
■nil  at  the  19114  census  i5,6Si  wen  leiimed  aa  Malay,  8489  aa 
Indiana.  8$»&9S  as  Hottentola,^  416R  a«  BuihoKn  and  6289  aa 
Criquas.  "The  Kaffir  and  Bechuuu  tribes  niunbered  i.tit.ctl 
individuals,  besides  3rci,;]o  Fincoes  lepuately  diKi&ed,  while 
179^1  peiBons  were  described  as  of  miied  tut.  Divided  by 
MI  (including  white  and  black)  the  males  numbered  (1904) 
i.iiB,MO,  the  Icrnales  1,190,864.  fttnaks  bdns  in  the  pnpoition 
o(  9770  to  loo  males.  By  race  the  ptoponlon  iii— whites. 
S9'l6  females  to  every  100  males  (a  decIeiM  of  10  %  csmpated 
with  iSqt);  coloured.  103-12  females  to  every  100  males.  Of 
the  total  population  over  14  years  old — 1.409,97!— the  number 
maJmed*aa7j8,s«ioro»erso%.  Among  the  while  population 
this  percentage  was  only  reached  in  adults  over  17. 

The  praI«aianal,CDmmeicia]  and  indultrialoccupations  employ 
about  1th  of  the  white  population.  In  1904  whites  engaged 
iu  such  pursuits  numbered  respectively  only  32,201.  46,750  and 
67, 9)8.  wbcitai  99,319  were  engaged  in  domestic  employment, 
and  111,175  >n  agiicultuml  enployment,  while  114,9^2  (mostly 
ddldren}  were  ^pendants.  The  natives  follow  domestic  md 
■gticultural  pursuits  almost  eidusivcly. 

R^istialion  of  births  snd  deaths  did  not  become  compulsory 
liU  1895.  Among  the  European  population  the  birth-rate  is 
about  u-00  per  thousand,  and  the  death-rate  14-00  per  thousand. 
The  birth-rate  among  the  coloured  inhabitants  is  about  tlie  same 
»  with  the  whites,  but  the  death-rate  is  higher — about  sjoo 
pet  ihousaiKL 

ImmitnUhn  ani  Emijrolwii.— From  1873  to  1884  only  »l  J37 
pennns  availed  themselves  of  the  govemtncnt  aid  to  immigrants 
from  England  ID  the  Cape,  and  in  1 886  this  aid  was  stopped. 
The  total  number  of  adult  immigianls  by  sen,  however,  tlendily 
increased  from  11,559  In  1S91  to  38.669  in  1896,  whileduring  the 
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there  weie  i9,MadulIarrivBli  by  Ma,aso>mpBrcd  with  ii.iGj 
departures.  Following  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War  the 
Immigration  figures  rose  in  19c]  to  61,870,  whereas  the  departures 
numbered  29,615.  This  great  increase  proved  transjtotyi  in 
1901  and  1905  Ihe  immigrants  numberrd  31,182  and  33.775 
tespectively,  while  in  the  same  years  Ihe  emlgranu  Duoibcred 
M,6si  and  ]4,S33-  At  the  cenaus  of  1901,  >i-68  %of  the  Euro- 
pcin  papulation  was  bom  outside  Africa,  persons  of  Rustian 
eitraction  constituting  Ihe  stropgest  foreign  element. 

Protiiuci. — The  first  diviuon  of  the  colony  for  the  purposes 
cf  tdmioistratioa  and  election  af  members  for  Ihe  legislative 
council  was  into  two  provinces,  a  western  and  an  tutem,  the 
westeni  being  largely  Dutch  in  sentiment,  the  eaateta  chiefly 
Biiiish.  With  Ihe  growth  of  the  colony  these  provinces  were 
found  to  be  inconveniently  large,  and  by  an  act    ' 

<  Thii  Ii  an  Bvenlalement.    The  director  of  the 


accocdiniioiheirtaoflhciBimsryditisieii. 
Gricjualaiid  West  on  iU  inewponiion  with 
the  colotiy  in  18S0  beome  a  cepantc  pr»- 
vince,  and  when  the  crown  colony  of  British 
Bechuanalnnd  was  taken  aver  by  the  Cnpe 
in  1S9S  it  also  became  ■  separate  pcovioce 
{see  CuoIiaijUid  and  BECHUANAtANo).  For  electoral  puiixisc* 
the  Native  Territories  (see  Kaffraiu}  are  included  in  the  casteis 

Chitf  TowM.— With  the  exception  of  Kimherley  tlu  principal 
towns  (see  separate  notices)  are  on  the  caul.  The  capital.  Cape 
Town,  had  a  population  (1904)  of  ;},66S,  or  including  Ihe 
suburba,  169,641.  The  most  important  of  these  suburbs,  which 
form  separate  municipalities,  are  Woodstock  (28,990).  Wynberg 

a.477).a"dClartmont  (14,972).  Kimbeiley,  theeenlrcof  Ihe 
Dtond  mining  industiy,  647  m.  up  country  fiom  Cape  Town. 
had  a  pop.  of  ja.SJi,  exclusive  of  the  adjoiiiing  muuicipaliiy  of 
Baaconsfield(93;8).  Pott  Eliiabeih,  in  Algoa  Bay,  had  31,959 
inhabitant),  East  London,  at  the  mot^  ai  the  Buffalo  river^ 
25,210.  Cambridge  (pop.  3480)  is  a  suburb  of  East  London. 
Uitenhage  (pop.  11,193)  i»  >i  "■■  NJJ.W.  o(  Port  Eliaabeth. 
Of  the  other  towns  Somenet  Wat  [1613),  Somenet  Wei  Strand 
(J059),  Stellenbosch  (4969),  Purl  (11,193).  Wellington  (4881), 
Ceiet  (i4>a),  Uaimtsbury  (3811],  Ciledon  (3S08).  Wonntcr 
(7885),  Robeition  (3144}  and  Surellendam  (14C16I  are  named 
in  the  order  of  prodmity  Is  Cape  Town,  from  which  SweUendua 
it  distant  134  m.  Other  towns  in  the  westeni  half  of  Ihe  cohny 
are  Rivendale  (2643),  Oudtshoom  (8849),  Beaufort  Weit 
(5478),  Victoria  West  (2761),  De  Aar  (3271),  and  the  porU  of 
Mossel  Bay  (4206)  and  George  (3506}.  CraaS  Rdnet  (IS.0S3), 
Middleburg  (6137).  Cradock  (7762),  Aberdeen  (1553),  SWyna- 
burg  (1150)  and  Colesberg  (2668)  are  more  centrally  situated, 
while  in  the  east  ar«  Graham's  Town  (1^,887),  King  William'* 
Town  (9506),  Queenstown  (96.6),  MollecKi  (i7*s),  Buighendgrp 
(2894),  TackaiUd  {1270},  Dordrecht  (>a;i).  Ahwal  North 
(5566).  the  largest  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Onnge.  and  Somerset 
East  {5216).  Simon's  Town  (6643)  in  False  Bay  ia  a  sution  of 
the  British  navy.  Mofeking  (1713),  in  tbeeitiemeiHrlhol  the 
colony  near  the  Ttansvaat  Ironlicr.  Taun^  (1715)  and  Vryburx 
(iqSj)  ate  in  Bechuanaland,  Kokstad  (1903)  is  the  capital  of 
Griqualand  East,  Umlati  (2341}  the  capital  of  Tcmbuland. 

Foit  NoUoth  is  the  seaport  for  the  Namaqualand  copper  mines, 
whose  hcadquatlen  or  at  O'okiep  (2106).  Knysna.  Port 
Alfred  and  I'ott  Si  Johns  arc  minor  seaports,  Barkly  Ease  and 
Barkly  West  are  two  widely  separated  towns,  the  first  being 
E.S.E.  of  Aliwal  North  and  Barkly  West  in  Griqualand  West. 
Hopetovrn  and  Frieska  an  on  the  south  side  of  the  middle  couise 
ol  the  Orange  river.  Upington  (1508)  lies  further  west  on  Ihe 
north  bank  of  Ihe  Orange  and  is  the  largest  lawn  in  the  western 
part  of  Bechutnaland.  Indwe  (2608)  ia  the  centre  ot  the  coal- 
mining region  in  the  east  of  the  colony.  The  general  plan  al -the 
smail  country  towns  ii  that  of  streets  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and 
a  large  centill  market  square  near  which  are  Ihe  chicl  church, 
town  hall  and  other  public  buildings.  In  leveral  of  Che  towna. 
noubly  those  founded  by  the  early  Dutch  selUers.the  street*  are 
tree-lilted.  Those  towns  lor  which  no  population  figurtfl  are 
given  had  at  the  1904  census  fewer  than  >oao  inhabitants. 

Atruuitu/t  and  AUied  Ivtdustirrt. — Owing  10  the  scardly  of 
water  over  a  targe  part  of  the  country  the  area  of  land  under 
cultivation  is  reatricud.  The  ftrmen,  in  many  instances,  are 
paiioi*Iiats,  whose  wealth  consists  In  their  stock  of  cattle,  sbeep 
snd  goats,  horses,  and,  in  some  caso,  ostriches.  Jn  the  lack  ^ 
adequate  Irrigalion  much  fertile  soil  is  left  untouched. 

The  prindpal  cereal  nope  are  wheat,  with  a  yidd  ol  i,7ot,ooa 
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bmhcb  in  1904,  <mU,  buler,  171.  medlei  (Isdia  coca)  tad 
Kaffir  CDm  U  Und  of  miUeO'  The  pciadpal  wbut-Browiui 
diitiicts  are  is  Uk  tauth-itnuni  and  cuicro  pravincn.  Ttw 
yield  pa  lOc  ii  iviiy  up  to  t^  ivoifc  of  tbc  irarid'i  yieU, 
CODputod  at  twelva  bubeli  to  the  acre.  The  qiuiily  ol  Cape 
wheat  ii  tlated  to  be  unuupaaKfL  Rye  giva  ita  name  10  tbc 
Rt^gcvcid,  and  is  chiefly  powa  there  aod  ia  the  Lover  hUb  of 
Namaqoaland.  Meaha  (csteniiveLy  iue<j  u  iood  lor  catlle  and 
bor^e^  aie  very  Ur^Jy  grown  by  liie  coloured  population  aud 

ana  tliaa  any  othet  oop,  and  nut  lo  mealies  an  llie  beavisl 
OOP  gnwn.  They  tie  often  est  whilst  still  tesder,  diied  and 
used  aa  fotagc  being  knowa  as  oat  hay  (fi7,74i/x»  bundles  of 
aboDE  5t  lb  each  *ete  prodund  La  igm).  "iht  prlodpal  vege- 
labia  cultivated  aie  potatoes,  ooioiu,  Dangold  and  bat,  bcins 
and  peas.     Farms  in  lillage  are  OMnpali 
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The  learing  of  *lwcp  arid  other  livc-tlock  is  one  of  the  chief 
occupations  followed.  At  the  census  of  191^  over  i^Sfioo 
wooUed  and  3,153,000  other  theep  wen  eaiuiKralcd.  There 
vere  j,t75^»o  angora  and  4,336,000  othet  goats,  some  1,000,000 
cattJe,  J50,ooo  horses  and  100,000  assc^  These  figufea  showed 
in  most  cases  a  large  decrrase  conqured  with  tiuse  obtained  in 
iSgi,  the  cause  being  largely  the  ravages  of  rinderpest,  Lucvmc 
aod  cJover  are  utensively  grown  for  fodder.  Ostrich  farou  ate 
duintalnnliDEbeKarrooandmoUierpartsofthecountry,  young 
biidi  having  been  fiist  enctoted  in  iSj/.  A  farm  of  600a  acres 
tupporu  about  300  osliiches.  Tbe  number  of  domesticated 
ostriches  iiL  1904  was  jS7,ooo,  showing  an  increase  of  over 
,    Thue  ate  krgc  nule-bmding  eatablish- 

important  part  in  the  life  of  the  colony. 

or  not  a  qiecits  of  vine  is  iodigoiDua  to 
the  Cape.  The  £rsl  Dutch  settlers  planted  small  vineyards, 
while  the  cuttings  of  French  vines  introduced  by  the  Huguenots 
about  168S  have  given  rise  lo  an  eitensive  cultme  in  the  maih- 
western  districts  of  the  colony.  The  grapes  are  anwog  the  finest 
in  the  world,  whilst  the  fruit  is  produced  in  almost  unrivalled 
abundance.    It  a  computed  that  over  60D  gallons  of  wine  are 
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r, 500,000  gallons  oi  brandy,  The  Cape  wines  are  chiefly  tbote 
isBvra  as  Hermitage,  Musodel,  I^Iac,  Etein  and  Hanepoot 
The  high  repuUtioa  which  they  had  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century  was  af  terwsjds  Lost  to  a  large  extent.  Owing  to  greater 
care  on  tlic  part  of  growen,  and  the  Introduction  of  French- 
American  icHstsnC  stocks  to  replace  vines  attacked  by  tbe 
phyllaxen,  the  winca  in  the  early  yeas  of  the  roth  century  again 
acquired  a  limited  sale  in  England.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  Uk  vintage  hat  been,  luwevet,  always  consumed  in  the 
colony.  The  chief  wine-piodudng  districts  are  those  of  the 
Faail,  Worcester,  Kobertsoo,  Malmesbuiy,  Stellcabosch  and 
the  Cape,  ail  in  the  souih-westem  unions.  Beyond  the 
coLony  proper  there  an  promising  vine  stocks  hi  the  Cor- 


Fnnt  adtue  las  becoine  an  important  industry  with  the 
fadlitica  afiotdtd  by  caiid  tteametj  for  the  tale  of  produce  bi 
Europe.  The  trees  whose  fiuit  teaches  the  greatest  perfection 
and  yield  the  largest  harvest  are  the  apricot,  peach,  orange  and 
apple.  Large  quantitiu  of  table  grapes  are  also  grown-  Many 
millions  ol  each  of  the  fiuils  named  are  produced  annually.  The 
pear,  lemon,  plum,  Eg  and  otbei  trees  likewise  flourish.  Cherry 
trees  are  scarce.  Tbe  cultivation  of  the  olive  was  begun  in  the 
western  provinces,  c.  1900.  In  the  Oudlthoom,  Stockenslioora, 
Uniondalc,  Piquetberg  and  other  districts  tobacco  is  growit 
The  output  for  r^po*  was  J  jog.ooo  lb. 

Flour.milling  is  an  industry  second  only     .  _   ,     . 

that  of  diamond  mining  (see  below).    Tlie  chief  milling 

tie  Fort  Eliiabelh  and  the  Cape  district.    In  1904  the  outpt 
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bnsbeti  of  wheal  beina  gramd. 

Faiettiy  is  1  growing  Indutty.  Uott  of  the  fomls  are  crown 
propeity  arid  tie  oadei  tiM  cu«  of  oametvalars.  Fisheries 
wse  littLa  developed  before  1847  when  aovemment  eipeTiiupts 
wen  heguh,  whjcA  proved  IbM  Luge  quantities  of  fish  were 
easily  piocuraUe  by  trawling.  Large  quantilitt  of  soles  are 
obtained  from  a  trawlmggroundnetr  Cape  Agulha^  TliecoUcc. 
liim  ol  guano  from  tlie  i^ands  nc^  Walfish  Bay  is  nudcr  govern. 

UiHWf.— The  mmeral  wealth  ol  the  country  it  very  great. 
The  most  valuable  of  the  "*""■"'*  is  the  diamond,  found  in 
Criqualand  Wat  and  also  at  Hopetown,  and  other  districts  aloi^g 
the  Orange  river.  The  diamond-mining  hkduMty  is  almost 
entirely  uiuLer  liie  control  of  the  De  Beers  Mining  Company. 
From  the  De  Beers  loIaB  at  lUmberley  have  come  larger  numbcx 
of  diamaad)  than  from  all  the  other  diaroond  mines  of  tbe  woild 
combined.  Basing  the  olculalion  on  the  figures  for  the  ten  yean' 
1 S96- 1 9a  5,  tbe  average  annual  production  is  slightly  OS 
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□istncis  auuviai  numonos  are  obtained  of  the  average  annual 
value  of  £3jD/>oo.£4oa,ooo.  'Hkey  am  finer  stonea  than  the 
Kimberley  diamonds,  having  an  avenge  value  of  £3  : 3  :  7 
per  carat. 

Next  in  importaiKt  among  mincial  productt  are  coal  and 
copper.  The  collieries  are  in  the  Stormbetg  distxicE  and  are  of 
considerablo  extenL  The  Indwe  mines  are  the  OKHt  productive. 
The  colonial  output  increased  from  13,000  torn  in  iSgi  la  liifioe 
tons  in  1904.  The  copper  minea  are  in  Natnaqualand,  an  average 
of  50,000  to  70,000  tons  of  ore  being  mined  yearly.  Copper  was 
the  first  metal  worked  by  white  men  in  the  colony,  operaliont 
beginning  in  .851. 

Gold  is  obtained  from  ainci  on  the  Madibi  Reserve,  near 
Maieking— the  outaop  eatending  about  30  m. — and,  in  small 
quantities,  from  mmet  in  the  Knysna  district.  In  the  Cape 
and  Faarl  dislricts  ate  valuable  stone  and  granite  quarries. 
Asbestos  is  mined  neai  Frieska,  in  which  neighbourhood 
there  are  alto  nitrat*  beds.  Salt  is  iKoduced  in  several 
districts,  there  being  large  pans  in  tbe  Prieska,  Hopetown 
and  Uitenhage  divisions,  Tin  is  obtained  from  Kuili  river,  neat 
Cape  Town. .  Uany  other  minerals  exist  but  are  not  put  to 

Trtdt.—Tbe  colony  has  not  only  a  large  trade  m  its  own  com- 
modities, but  owes  much  of  its  commerce  lo  the  iiassit  of  (soda 
to  and  from  the  Transvaal,  Orange  liivtr  Colony  and  Rhodctla. 
The  staple  exports  arc  diatnonds,  gold  (from  the  Witwatervand 
min^),  wool,  copper  ore,  ostrich  leathers,  mohair,  bides  and 
skins.  Hie  export  of  wool,  over  23,000,000  lb  in  i860,  had 
doubled  by  1^71,  and  was  over  63,473,000  tb  in  rgo5  when  tbe 
export  was  valued  at  £i,8S7,45i).  In  the  same  year  (1905) 
47i/J34tbof  ostrich  feathers  were  exported  valued  at  £i,ofli,i)i7. 
The  chief  imports  are  textiles,  food  stufls,  wines  aiid  whisky, 
timber,  hardwareand  macbineiy.  The  value  of  the  total  imparls 
roaefiom£i3,Su,4oi  in  1S05  to  £33,761,831  in  1903,  but  dropped 
to  £io,ooo,pi3  in  190J.  Tlie  exports  in  1895  were  valued  at 
£16,793,137  and  lote  to  £)3,at7,is8  in  1899.  Tbe  dishicalion 
ol  tnde  caused  by  the  war  with  the  Boer  RepubUcs  brought 
down  tbe  exports  hi  1900  to  £7,646,681  (in  which  year  the 
value  of  the  gold  exported  was  only  £336,7175).  They  rose  to 
£10,000,000  and  £16,000,000  in  iQoi  and  rgoi  req>ectively,  and 
in  igojhad  reached  £33,811,110.  (Thisfigurcmduded  raw  gold 
valued  at  £10,7]  i,[^)  About  7;  %ollbe  imports  come  from 
tbe  Umled  Kingdom  or  British  colonies,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  exports  go  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  tonnage  of  ship* 
entered  and  cleared  at  colonial  ports  rose  from  10,175,003  in  iftgs 
to  >I, 518,186  in  1905.  In  that  year  ^thsof  tbe  tonnage  was 
British-  ItisiolcrestinglocompaRlhefiguresalrcady^venwith 
thoie  id  eattiet  days,  as  they  illustralc  Ihe  growth  of  tbe  cohiny 
over  a  longer  period.  In  1836  the  total  trade  of  the  rouniry 
wat  under  £>,ooo,ooo,  in  i860  it  had  risen  to  over  £4,500,000, 
la  '1S74  it  exceeded  £io,jao/»a.    It  remained  at  about  thji 
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figuK  imti)  Ok  dnclapmnt  Of  tlic  Wltnlenntid  (old  mlnea. 
The  doiuequenl  great  increase  in  the  curying  tride  wilh  the 
Traiuvu]  kd  lo  aome  iwglect  ot  the  intemil  ic»urc«  of  the 
colony.  Trade  deprewioa  (oUowing  Ibe  war  of  1899-1901 
tuiBcd  allenlion  to  Iheie  resources,  irith  sadsfaclory  rcsulls. 
The  value  o(  Imports  For  local  mnsumplion  in  1906  was 
£11,847, iSS,  t^  value  oi  eiporti,  the  produce  ol  the  colony 
tidng£iSi303,S54.  A"  tiade  bolaucc^heet "  (or  igo6  drawn  up 
fot  the  Cape  Town  dumber  of  comraenx  by  its  president  showed, 
however,  a  debtor  acmunt  of  £18,751,000  compared  with  a  crtdtt 
■ocanot  of  £i7,9jr,aea,  figures  representing  with  fair  nccimcy 
the  [hen  economic  condition  of  the  counliy. 

Cape  Colony  !s  a  member  of  the  South  Alrlcaa  Custom!  Union. 
The  tariff,  nvised  in  i»o6,  is  protective  with  a  -genual  aJ 
walortm  rate  of  15 /ion  goods  not  )pedSc*Hy  enumeiated.  On 
machinery  generally  then  is  a  ]%  sJ  Mfcrcni  duty.  Books, 
engravings,puntin£a,scuiptuTes,  &c,,areoti  thefreelivt.  There 
is  a  rebate  of  3%  on  most  goods  from  the  United  Kinj^m,'. 
machine^  from  Great  Britain  thus  entering  ftte. 

Cemmuniealim. — There  it  regular  communlcatton  between 
Europe  and  the  colony  by  Kvenl  lines  of  iteamiUps.  The 
British  mails  are  carried  under  contiacl  with  (he  colonial  govern- 
tncnl  by  packets  of  the  Union-Caitle  Steamsbip  Co.,  which 
leave  Southampton  every  Satunlay  and  Cape  Town  every 
Wednesday.  The  distance  varies  from  il66  m.  to  6i4fi  n., 
according  to  the  loute  followed,  and  the  maii  boats  cover  the 
distance  in  seventeen  days.  From  Cape  Town  mail  steamera 
tail  once  a  nek.  or  of  tener,  to  Etait  Eliiabelh  Uji  m.,  two  days) 
East  London  (s*3  m.,  three  days)  and  Durban  (813  m.,  four 
oc  five  days):  Mosicl  Bay  being  caUed  at  once  1  fortnight. 
Steamcn  also  leave  Cape  Town  at  frequent  and  staled  intervals 
for  Fort  Nollolh. 

Steamen  ol  the  D.O.A.L.  (Dilsclic  Oil  A/rita  liife),  starting 
from  Hamburg  circumnavigate  Africa,  touching  at  the  thtct 
chiel  Cape  porO.  The  weslem  route  is  via  Dover  to  Cape  Town, 
the  eastern  mute  la  via  the  Suei  Canal  and  NnuL  Scvenl  lines 
of  steamers  ply  between  Cape  Town  and  Australian  ports,  and 
others  between  Cape  Colony  and  India. 

There  arc  over  Sooo  m.  of  roads  in  the  colony  ptopei  and  1 
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pleasure  of  the  tnvclkr.  The  01  is  vi 
draught  animal  in  country  districts  remote  fror 
tiitece  or  eighteen  oien  being  harnessed  to  a  wag 
J  to  4  ions.  Traction-engines  have  in  some 
(ianted  the  oi-wsgon  for  bringmg  agricultural 
market.  The  "  Sootdi  cart,"  a  light  two-wheeled  vi 
much  used. 
Jioi/iMyj.— Hallway  eonstruetion  began  in  1859  wl 
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a  the  only  railway  in  the  colony  for 
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■arly  fifteen 
It  the 


id  in  18;]  (the  year  following  the  confemient 

,. „     (mment  on  the  colony)  a  beginning  was  1     " 

with  the  work,  £5,000,000  having  been  voted  for  the  puipo»e. 
the  same  year  the  Cape  Tawn-Weilington  line  wu  bought  by 
the  slate.     Subsequently  powers  were  again  given  to  p  ' 
companies  to  construct  lines,  these  companits  usually  retelviBg 
subsidies  from  the  government,  which  owM  and  works  Uw 
trealer  part  of  the  nilwayi  in  the  colony. 

The  plan  adopted  in  1S73  wis  to  biiSd  Independent  lines 
from  the  seaports  into  the  interior,  and  the  great  trunk  ''— 
then  begun  detertnined  the  development  of  the  whole  s] 
The  standard  gauge  in  South  Africa  la  j  ft.,  6  in.  and  stl  raQways 
mentiorKd  arc  of  that  gauge  unlesa  otherwise  stated. 

The  railways,  which  have  a  mileage  exceeding  4000,  are  daa^ 
fled  under  three  great  systems: — tie  Western,  the  Midland 
the  Eastern. 

The  Western  lytten — the  Mmtbeni  sectioa  oF  the  Cape  to 
C^ni  iDule — ituw  bom  Cap*  Tom  and  nuu  tqr  Kimberiey 
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Vrybnrg  (774  n,),  whence  it  is  continued  by  the 
RhadevaIUilw>yC<i.laMtfeluag(g7Dm.],Bulawayo(i36om.), 
Falls  on  lit  Zarabeti  (ttij  m.)  and  the  Bellas 
tier,  whilst  a  branch  ftcm  Bnlawayo  nms  via 
Salisbury  to  Beira.  1037  m.  from  Cape  Town.  From  Fotuteen 
Streams,  a  station  47  m.  north  of  KImberley,  a  line  goea  via 
Kietksdorp  to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  this  being  the  nosl 
direct  route  between  Cape  Tosm  and  the  TransvaaL  (Dlitance 
from  Cape  Town  to  Johannesburg,  psj  m.J  • 

The  Midland  system  starts  from  Fort  Eliiabeth,  and  the  matB 
line  runs  by  Cradock  and  Naauwpoorl  to  Nerval's  Font  00  the 
Orange  river,  whence  il  is  continued  through  the  Ormge  Rivef 
Colony  and  the  Transvaal  by  Bloemfonlein  to  Johannesburg 
(714  m.  (mm  Port  Elizabeth)  and  Pretoria  (741  m.),  Fmm 
Kroonstad,  a  station  midway  between  Bloemfonleinand  Johannes, 
burg,  a  railway,  opened  in  i^ofi,  goes  via  Ladysmlth  Lo  Durban, 
and  provides  the  ihoKeit  railway  ronle  between  Cape  Town  and 
Pott  Elizabeth  and  Natal.  From  Port  Elizabeth  a  second  line 
(ig6  m.)  runs  by  Uitcnhage  and  CraalT  Rcinet.  rejoining  the 
main  line  at  Rosmcad,  from  which  a  junction  line  (83  m.)  lunx 

From  Naa'uwpoort  another  junction  line  (fiq  m.)  runs  north-west, 
connecting  the  Midland  with  the  Western  system  at  De  Aai, 
and  affords  an  alternative  route  lo  that  via  Klmberley  from 
Cape  Town  to  the  Transvaal.  [Distance  from  Cape  Town  to 
Johannesburg  via  Naauwpoort,  101  j  m.) 

The  Eastern  system  starts  from  East  London,  and  the  principal 
line  runs  to  Springtontein  (3 14  m.)  in  the  Orange  Rlvw  Colony, 
where  it  joins  the  line  to  Bloemfonlein  and  the  TlansvaaL 
(Distance  from  East  London  to  Johannesburg,  Ms  m.)  From 
Albert  junction  (i«6  m.  from  East  London)  a  branch,  originollj 
the  maid  line,  goei  east  to  Aliwal  North  (iSo  m,). 

The  west  to  cast  connciion  is  made  by  a  series  of  railways 
ninning  for  the  most  part  parallel  with  the  coast.  Starting 
fmm  Worcester,  109  m.  from  Cape  Town  on  the  western  main 
liiway  runs  to  Mosset  Biy  via  SH-«llendam  and  Rlveta- 
rora  Mosiel  Bay  another  line  runs  by  George,  Oudt- 
ind  WiUownwrB  lo  KKppUat,  1  starion  on  the  Unc  from 
leinet  lo  Port  Eliiabeth.  (Distance  from  Cipe  Town 
-         ~  -  line  (,64  m.)  g,         "     - 


o  Blan 


and  ji  m.  from  East  London.  The  Somerset  EmU  line  crosses, 
at  Cooichouse  station,  the  Midland  main  line  from  Fort  Elinbeth 
to  the  north,  and  by  this  roulc  the  distance  between  Port  Elitabetk 
and  East  London  is  307  m.  Before  the  completion  in  iq^  of 
the  Somerset  East-King  William's  Town  line,  the  nearat  naway 
connexion  between  the  two  seaports  was  via  Rosmead  and 
Slormbcrg  junction^-a  distance  of  547  m.  From  Sterkstroom 
junction  on  the  eastern  main  tine  I  branch  railway  goes  through 

the  Tnnskel  to  connect  at  Riveraide,  the 

the  Nald  railways.     Il  runs  via  the  Ind 
from  Sterkstroora),  M.c!e«r  (m  mj 

Kokstad  to  Durban  is  9]3  a.  The  eastern  system  is  also 
connected  with  the  Tnnskei  by  another  railway.  From  Anubde, 
a  station  fi  m.  from  East  London,  a  line  goes  east  to  Dmtata 
nued  to  Port  St  John* 


coal-mines  (M  m. 
1  Kokstad.    From 


( 1  So  m.  distant).    Thence  the  line  is  co 

(307  a.  from  East  London},  vbence  aitother  Hoc  n 

goes  to  t^kslad. 

Besides  the  main  Hnes  there  are  many  inuiDer  Snes.  Thus  aQ 
the  towns  within  k  jo  m.  radius  of  Cape  Town  are  finked 
to  il  by  railway.  Longer  brandies  run  [torn  the  capital  S.£. 
to  Caledon  (87  m.)  and  N.W.  via  Halmesbnry  (47  m,).  and 
Piqiietberg  (107  m.)  to  Grsaf  Water  (176  m.).  A  line  runs  K.W. 
across  the  veld  from  Hutchioton  on  the  western  main  Une  vik 
^ctoiia  West  to  Carnarvon  (86  m.).  From  I>e  Aar  iunction, 
a  line  f  1 1 1  m.)  loes  N.  W.  via  Brititown  to  Prieska  on  the  Oran^ 
ibethaline(3j  m.)  runs  east  to  Crahami- 


another  1 


t  C43  ti 


I  the  Kowie  river.    Another  line  (179  m.) 
m  a  two-foot  gauge  runs  N.W.  from  Port  Elizabeth  via  Rumani- 
torp  to  Av«iluur. 
A  Due,  OBoannecled  with  uiy  otbet  in  the  colonf ,  rtoi  (rani 
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Pott  KsUotli  on  *bc  wot  out  to  tlw  O^oUep  coppn  miiia 
(91  IB.].    ItbM4|Mi8eo'>ft.6iB. 

Tbc  nilnya  gtung  Donh  hve  10  cnM,  Blthln  ■  cotnpintinly 
itMKt  dkuace  ol  the  oout,  lU  moimuiBi  whicli  1b«1  Io  the 
KuTOD.  The  ite^ieil  gndjeot  i*  on  the  vtitcm  nudn  Une. 
Bivins  atcnd  thg  billy  dittifct  iC  Tulbo^  Ron),  vhcn  the 
itSmy  uccndi  500  fL.  in  9  «.,  tie  Hex  River  Pmv  h  naclud 
Kxo  ifter  leaving  Worcacer,  794  fc  «bov«  the  tea.  la  the 
next  36  m.  ths  line  lita  14(10  ft,  ova  m  m.  of  tlut  di>I*oce 
being  It  gndfcDlB  of  i  in  40  to-1  in  45.  The  eafterit  Une  b  the 
must  conCfnumiiljr  ateep  in  tbe  eelony.  Id  tbe  fint  iS  m.  bom 
Eut  Loikdon  tbe  laihciy  liiei  1000  (L;  st  Kei  Roul,  iS  m. 
from  in  itarting-pomt,  it  hu  retcbed  ui  altitude  of  ijit  ft., 
at  Catbcait  (log  m-)  it  is  3906  ft.  above  the  aea,  and  at  Cypbei- 
9&1f  where  it  piercea  the  Stonnberg,  104  m.  from  East  London, 
the  >ail»  are  iAfo  ft.  above  the  lea.  From  SlerkiUnoro  lo 
Cyphergit,  ij  m.,  the  line  luea  1044  ft.  Tlie  higbett  railway 
ttatiOB  in  ^  colony  ii  Knm  Hooghte,  SS4jft.,  in  the  Zuui)>ng, 
on  the  branch  line  oannectjng  the  Eaatem  and  Watem  lyatems. 
Hie  ca^utal  eiqiended  on  govenunent  nilmyfl  la  the  end  oT 
1405  ni  i[39,97j,094,  ahowing  a  ocet  per  mile  of  £10,034.  "^^ 
gms  ««fnii»g»  1b  ipoj  wcie  £4,047,0)5  (ai  crmiuiTed  wHb 
l3.Mo,o93  ii>  iS9S)T  the  «apen««  tj,o7ii,9jo  («  complied  with 
£i,S96,oij  in  iSgs)-  Fusengen  conveyed  In  1905  nontbettd 
10^61 1,384,  and  tlM  muugE  of  gooda  ifiji.gti  Ink  aeoolb). 

Fasti  enii  rdtpapki. — Direct  telegnpliic  cmniiiimistlon 
between  London  and  Cape  Town  wat  mebbhed  oa  ChiiUBiii 
day  iS7i>.  Cabkx  connect  tbe  cokoy  whh  Europe  (i)  via 
Louxla  and  Balbant,  (i)  via  St  Hekna,  AKBiiBsa  t&d 
Si  Vincent^  with  Europe  and  A»a  (j>  ™  Natal,  Zauibar 
ud  Aden,  and  with  Auitialia  (4)  via  Nata^  Hauritlin  and 

An  omtland  tdegn[A  win  coanecu  Cape  Town  and  Djlji, 
SB  Lake  Tanganyika,  via  Shodecia  and  Nyuatand.  Other 
Una  onuiect  Cape  Town- with  all  other  South  Afrkan  itata, 
vbike  witbia  the  colony  then  ii  a  complete  system  of  tekf^pbic 

The  lelepbone  aervice  b  tagelj  developed  in  the  diief  towns. 
Tbe  teli^pfa  line*  an  owned  and  have  been  almoit  tnlirely 
bollt,  at  a  tost  q>  to  1906  of  &6%,6jo,  by  tbe  govnuncnt. 
which  &  1B7J  took  over  the  then  uliting  lines  (7S1  m.). 

The  postal  Krvlce  is  wall  organiied,  and  Is  places  beyond  tbe 
mch  of  the  railway  there  is  a  lervico  of  mail  carts,  and  in  parts 
of  Coidaala  (BechDamland)  omels  are  used  lo  carry  the  mails. 
Since  1S9B  a  yearly  average  ol  over  50,000,000  ba*  passed 
throu^  the  post.    Of  these  about  fout-Eifth*  are  leite n. 

Cntlilntiini  and  Gmnutjtl. — Under  the  coutltutian  otab- 
Kabedin  iS;i  Cape  Cokmy  enjoyed  •elf-govenuneuL  Tbelc^ 
blure  consBted  of  two  duunbets.  a  Legislative  Comidt  atid  a 
House  of  Assembly.  Memboi  of  the  Legl^lJve  Coundl  or 
Upper  House  represented  the  pnvinoa  ulo  which  the  colony 
was  divided  and  were  elected  for  seven  yean;  membcm  of  tbe 
House  of  Assembly,  i  ntoch  more  numerous  body,  elected  for 
6ve  yean,  r^resented  the  towns  and  dfviaiona  of  the  provinco. 
At  Ibe  head  of  the  eiecutive  was  a  govenior  appointed  by  the 
crown.  By  Ihe  South  Afiiis  Act  1909  (his  cansiitutloa  was 
abolished  as  from  the  tMablishment  of  tbe  Union  of  South  Africa 
id  19  JD.  Cape  Colonyentered  the  Union  as  an  original  province, 
being  rtpresentcd  in  tbe  Union  psriiamevt  by  eight  memben  in 
the  Senate  and  fifty-one  in  tbe  House  of  Assembly.  Tbe  qialifi- 
cations  of  votera  for  tbe  election  ol  members  c^  tbe  House  of 
Assembly  ue  the  same  as  those  edsting  in  Cape  Colonyst  tbe 
cstablislunent  of  the  Union,  and  are  as  (oDows: — Volen  must 
be  bom  or  natolaJiied  British  tubjects  residing  in  the  Cap* 
province  at  least  twelve  months,  must  be  males  ased  ai  (no 
ditlinctlDn  being  made  as  to  race  or ooioirr),  must 
ol  property  worth  £75,  or  in  receipt  of  lalaiy  or  1 
■ban  £;oa  year.  Noooe  not  an  elector  In  1S91  can  be  icgiiterHi 
ai  a  voter  imless  he  can  dgn  his  tiame  and  write  hia  address  and 
occupation.  A  share  in  tribal  occupancy  does  not  qualify  for  ■ 
vote.  A  voter  of  non-Eoropean  descent  is  not  quailed  lot 
dcctioolo  parliament  (see  further  Soma  Anica).     Tlienunibea 


il  nsbteied  ekictan  In  t^o;  was  I5I,IJS<  of  whoni  ovtt  M,ooo 


For  piwindal  pBiposet  there  fa  a  provincial  muacil  oe 
of  the  same  anmbet  of  toctnben  aa  ate  elected  by  tbe  province 
to  tbe  Hoiua  of  AMcmbly.  Tbe  qoalificstion*  of  voteia  (or  the 
coundl  an  tbe  nme  at  for  the  Uoote  of  Aasembty.  All  voters, 
European  and  ■     ~  ..  -  •    . 


tbereopoo  ceaat*  to  be  a  BKOtber  ol  tbe  provfndal  oouacH. 
The  council  pawta  onttnaacea  dealinc  with  direct  taxation 
within  tbe  ptovinoe  for  ptoely  local  purpoas,  and  generally 
controls  all  matters  ol  a  merely  local  or' private  nature  in  11k 
province.  Tbe  coundl  was  also  ^ven,  fw  five  years  following 
tbe  eatabliahment  of  tbe  Union,  contnd  of  demoUary  cdwalion. 
All  ordfaiancel  paaaed  by  tbe  anmdl  must  have  the  isaction  of 
tbe  Union  govamment  before  coenbig  into  loree.  The  oonncO 
is  electtd  foi  thiec  yean  aod  Is  not  subject  to  dttaohition  aave 
by  effloxiaD  of  time.  The  cMef  encntive  officer  is  sn  offidal 
Hppncted  bf  the  Unloii  p>vanment  a>d  aiyled  administntac 
of  tbe  piovhioe;  Ha  adndnlstcatDr  holds  bia  post  lor  a  period 
of  five  ytata.  Be  ii  aiiisted  by  an  executive  committee  conritt- 
ing  of  (oar  penons  dectod  t^  tbe  provindal  oiandl  but  not 
necomily  memben  el  that  body. 

To  tbe  pivnndal  oauncH  Ii  entnuted  the  ovenight  o(  lb* 
dhrlilaBBl  and  mnnit^ial  cooadb  ol  the  piOTJnce,  but  tlie  poweia 
o(  tndi  sobordtDate  bodies  can  also  be  varied  or  withdrawn 
by  IheUidoo 
iriddi  are  eleetea  tnsuHauv.  • 

le.    Tbe  . 

who  il  alio-  usually  resident 
ntafn  all  roads  in  the  division; 
Lgisnates);  may  borrxiw  money 
on  the  sectirity  of  the  rates  for  public  works;  and  return 
three  memben  yearly  to  the  district  licensing  court.  Thdc 
teceipts  in  r^oB  were  £aC9.ooo;  their  expEBdllDre  in  the  same 
period  was  £j£3,ec(L  The  ckctors  to  tbe  divixiona]  couitcils  arc 
tbe  ownen  or  occupien  of  Immovable  property.  Mrmben  of 
tbe  coimdb  mUSt  be  legbtered  voters  and  owuera  of  [mmonAI* 
property  in  the  divtalon  vahied  at  nor  less  thin  £jeo. 

Municipalities  at  the  Cape  date  frtfla  iSjfi,  and  are  now,  for 
tbe  moat  part,  subject  (o  the  provisions  of  the  General  Mmie^wl 
Act  of  iSSi.  Certain  munidpslitiei  have,  however,  obtained 
qtecial  acts  for  their  governance.  In  r907  'there  were  119 
municipalities  in  the  province.  Under  the  act  of  iSSi  the 
motiiciiwlitiea  were  given  powai  to  levy  annually  an  owner's 
rate  assessed  upon  the  capital  value  of  rateable  property,  and 
a  loiaut's  rate  assessed  upon  tbe  annual  valoe  ol  tuch  property. 
No  rate  may  evxed  id.  in  the  £  on  the  afiial  value  or  8d.  io 
the  £  on  tbe  amnid  value.  Tbe  receipts  of  tbe  muDidp^tles 
*   '      '  During  the  same  period 


naglttnte.    They  have  Ic 


tbeei 


nditii 


dto£>,s 


£<iB  and  Jaihte. — Tbe  basis  of  the  judidal  system  b  Ifaa 
Koman-Dutch  bw,  which  has  been,  however,  modited  b)r 
legislation  of  tbe  C^  parliameit.  In  each  divftioD  of  tha 
proWnce  there  Is  a  reudent  magistrate  with  primary  jurisdictioD 
ia  dvil  and  ofrainal  maitets.  The  Sooth  Africa  Act  igoQ 
cnated  a  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa,  the  supreme  oourt  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whkh  sits  at  Cape  Town,  beooming  a 
provindal  division  of  tbe  new  supreme  court,  prerided  over  by  h 
jodge-prtsident  The  two  other  superior  tourti  of  Cape  ColoBy, 
namely  the  easteni  districts  court  which  sits  at  Graham's 
Town,  and  the  Ugh  court  of  Gtlquatand  wbkh  sits  at  Kimberley, 
became  local  divisiaci  of  the  ^rone  Court  of  Sooth  Africa. 
Each  of  thoe  oonrts  cmuists  of  a  Jndgoijrerident  and  twa 
puisne  judges.  The  piovindal  and  local  eouna,  beridei  theii 
ori^nal  powers,  have  jnrisdictim  la  aU  matter!  hi  which  the 
gorermnent  of  tk  Union  is  a  party  and  in  all  matters  in  whkh 
the  validity  o(  any  ptovincUl  ordinance  shall  come  into 
qoestion.  Pram  the  decisians  of  these  covrta  appeals  may 
be  made  to  the  appellate  division  of  the  Snpteme  Court.  The 
judges  ol  the  ditdiional  courts  go  on  dicnit  twiix  a  year. 
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nttdt    ditmanil 

Ki  judge*  oF  the 

ibn,  hitherto  the  dvil  com- 

oi  Kimbeilcy.    TheTnuu- 

uDder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eutem 

to  a  Native  Tetritorie.  Penil  Code, 

iiuaJ  nugiitntn 

igistnle,  mideat  ti  Cipe 


annuel  grant  for  ecdesUitical  purposa  which  wu  dhnded 
among  the  varioin  chiucbo,  Congcegatioiuliiii  (lone  declining 
to  receive  itale  aid.  From  thil  date,  in  accordance  with  Uu 
proviiioni  of  tlu  Voluntary  Act  ol  iB)5,  grant*  wete  only  con- 
linucd  la  the  then  hglden  of  office.  The  I>Dtch  Rtfonned 
Church,  a*  might  bo  aatidpa-ted  from  the  early  history  of  the 
conntiy,  it  by  far  the  meat  numerou*  conunnnity.  Next  in 
number  of  adhoents  among;  the  white  compiuaity  come  the 
,ie  Colony  fonoisg  put  o(  the  Province  of  South 
In  iB«7ibisliapof  Cupe  Town  wu^poinled  to  preside 
over  this  chunii.  whooe  diocese  extended  not  only  over  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  but  also  over  the  hliuid  of  St  Helena.  Later, 
however,  separate  bohops  were  Appointed  for  the  eastern 
province  (with  the  seat  at  Gisbam'g  Tovn)  and  for  Nalal. 
Subsequently  another  bishopric,  St  Jidln'i,  K^&niia,  was  seated 
ud  the  Cape  Town  dioeeaali  mised  to  the  rank  of  archbishop. 
Of  other  Protestant  bodiei  llie  Melhodisls  outnumber  the 
Afiglicans,  eight-ninths  of  their  member*  beinff  coloured  people. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  bishopsm  Cape  Town  and  Gnham'i 
Town,  but  are  comparalivdy  few.  Then  aie.  besides,  sev(ial 
foreign  miisioas  in  the  colony,  the  most  important  being  the 
Moravian,  London  and  Rhenish  missiaiuxy  societies.  The 
Moravisns  have  been  established  since  173*. 

Tbe  foUowing  figures  aR  extracted  (ron  the  census  lettuns 
%y,  Xonua  Catholics,  38,113; 
jjfity,  other  sects,  4197;  "qO' 
nugion,"  1,016,15s.  In  this  last  category  are  ;daced  the  pagan 
natives.  The  Sguia  for  the  chief  I'lotestant  sects  werer— 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  ]gq,4S7;  Geiefaimecnie  XerlE,.e9O0; 
Lutherans.  80,901;  Anglicans.  3Si,4iy,  Piesbyteriaos,  S8,66o; 
Congre^tionil^ts,  iii.ioi;  Wcslcyu  and  other  Methodists, 
■«o,i&4;  Baptists,  14,105.  Of  the  Hottentots  77%,  of  the 
Fingoes  ;a%,  at  the  ouxed  races  8g%,  and  of  the  RJ^Bn  and 
fiechuanas  i6%  wete  returned  as  Christians. 

£JiwaJ»n.— There  ii  a  state  system  of  primary  education 
«antRriled  by  a  supeiinleadent-geiun!  of  educaiioa  and  the 
education  department  which  administers  the  pvUsinenlary 
grants.  Aa  early  as  iSjg  a  scheme  of  public  icbools,  dnxm  up 
by  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  atuonomer,  came  ioto  opention, 
and  WIS  continued  until  i36j,  when  a  tmre  rampiebensivi 
tchcDie  was  adopted.  Id  iqo;  an  aa  was  passed  dividing  the 
coboy  into  school  disllicls  under  the  conDol  of  popularly  elected 
school  boards,  which  were  established  duiinf;  ><)OS-igo6,  These 
bovd*  levy,  through  murtidpal  or  divisionid  coundb,  a  imie 
for  icbool  purposes  and  supervise  all  pubLc  and  pots-  schools. 
The  ichoola  are  divided  into  poblic  imdcnominational  elemeutaiy 
tdiDob;  day  schools  and  iiidutuial  idtitutioiu  for  the  ualivet] 
mhriffn  adwols  to  which  govemmeDt  eid  for  secular  iiiatruction 
1*  granted;  privste  farm  schools,  district  boarding  schools, 
training  schools  for  teachers,  industrial  sdux^  for  poor  whites, 
ftc.  In  rgos  1930  primary  sdwols  of  various  dasses  were  open. 
Education  b  not  compulsiHy,  but  at  the  1904  census  (ij%  of 
Ihe  white  population  over  fouitRD  yean  old  could  read  and  wriu. 
In  the  same  yesr  iSd.ooo  natives  coidd  md  and  write,  and 
I],ooo  could  read  but  not  write.  There  are  also  numben  of 
jirivite  idiiMl)  receiving  no  goveminent  aid.  These  Include 
schools  maintained  by  the  German  comminity,  in  which  the 
medium  of  lnstruction.il  German. 

The  university  of  the  Cape  ol  Good  Hope,  modeDad  on  that  of 
London,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  educalioiial  lyatem  of  the 
colopy.  It  sroic  out  of  and  superseded  the  board  of  public 
tianinert  (which  had  bem  Gonatltutcd  in  iBjB),  w      — '-''  '  "' 
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ID  1874  and  was  canted  a  royal  charter  in  1877.    It  is  govemed 

university  council)  and  a  council  conaiMing  (1909)  of  jg  members, 
including  tepresenlaliva  of  NitaL  Theuniversity  is  empowered 
to  grant  degrees  nuking  equally  with  those  of  any  onivemty  in 
Great  Britain.  Origioallyonly  BjV.,M.A.,LL.B.,LL.D„U.B., 
and  M.D.  degrees  were  conferred,  but  degree*  in  litsatare, 
sdence  and  music  and  [in  190S)  in  divinity  were  added.  Ths 
munber  of  students  who  mairicuUted  rose  from  J4  in  rS75 
to  irS  in  1&S5,  143  in  1895  and  Si9  m  '905.  Tlie  examina- 
tions are  open  to  candidates  imspective  of  vrhere  the; 
tiavo  ittulied,  but  under  the  Hi^er  Education  Act  snnts 
are  paid  to  levea  ooUege*  that  qwdally  devote  thenBclvci 
to  prepaiiog  student*  for  the  graduation  coaaa.  Tlese 
are  the  South  African  CdJcffB  at  Cape  Town  (fonndedin 
18 19),  the  Viciorta  College  at  SteUenbotcfa,  the  Diocesan 
College  at  Rondeboach,  Rhodes  Univeiwty  CalieBc,  Graham'i 
Town,  Gill  ColLcge  at  Somerset  East,  the  School  of  Miwa 
at  Eimbeiley  and  the  Huguenot  Ladies'  College  at  Welling 
ton.  Scvend  denominaltonal  colleges,  receiring  no  govem- 
neat  aid,,  do  the  same  work  In  a  greater  or  kss  degree,  the 
best  known  bong  St  Aidan's  (Roman  CathcJic)  CoUege  and 
Kingswood  (Wesleyan)  CoUege,  both  at  Graham's  Town. 
Gtaaff  R^net  College,  Dale  College,  King  William's  Town,  and 
the  Grey  Institute,  Put  Elisabeth,  occupy  the  place  of  hi^ 
schools  under  the  educatios  departmenL  Tlie  Thcolo^cal 
Seminary  at  Stellcnbosch  prepares  theolo^cal  students  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Dutch  Churck.  At  Cape  Town  is  s  Royal  Observa- 
tory, founded  in  iBsQ,  one  of  the  most  inywrtant  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  the  worid.  It  is  under  the  control  ol  a  royal  astro- 
nomer and  Its  expenaea  are  defrayed  by  the  British  admiralty- 

Difttia. — The  Cape  peninsula  is  fortihed  with  a  view  to 
RpeHing  attack*  from  the  sea.  Simon's  Towit,  whtdt  i*  on  the 
east  side  of  the  peninsula,  [s  the  headquarters  of  the  Cape  and 
West  Coast  naval  squadron.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  aa  is  also 
Table  Bay.  Port  EUzabeth  ia  likewise  fortified  agninst  naval 
attack.  A  stnag  pjtisoo  oi  the  British  army  is  stationed  in  the 
colony,  with  beadquaiten  at  C^e  Town.  The  coat  of  thli 
garrison  is  borne  by  ike  imperial  goveroment.  For  purposes  of 
local  defence  a  force  named  (be  .Frontier  Aimed  and  Uounled 
Police  was  organiied  in  iSsj.andapetinauent  colonial  forrc  baa 
been  maintamed  since  that  date.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Cape 
Mounted  Rldemcn  and  is  about  700  strong.  Its  ordinary  duty 
is  to  preserve  order  in  the  Transkdan  territofiea.  Tlie  Cape 
hlounted  Police,  over  1600  strong,  are  ako  available  tat  tLe 
defence  of  the  Dolony  and  are  fully  aimed.  There  are  numerous 
volunteer  corps,  whiehreceivB  a  capitation  grant  from  the  govem- 
ment.  By  a  law  passed  in  187S  every  able-bodied  mui  between 
eighteen  ud  fifty  is  liable  to  military  service  without  ai  well  ma 
wiihmthelimittofiheaiate.  There  b  alio  a  voluDteei  naval  force. 

Knuwe,  AU,  a^c— The  foUowjog  Ubie  show*  the  total  leceipU 
(including  loant)  and  paynteals  (laduding  that  under  Loan  Acts) 
of  the  colony  in  various  finandal  years,  from  1S80  to  I9a5>- 


fj,S  14,947 

S.S71.90J 
6,565.75= 

ll,B5B,J4T 


J.7TJ, 


7J,>30 


0.91 «, 


The  colony  had  a  public  debt  of  ^1,109,561  on  the  31st  of 
Deuober  1905,  including  sums  raised  for  cotporate  bodies, 
hatbouk  boards,  Ihl,  but  guaranteed  in  the  general  revenue. 
The  greater  pan  of  the  bans  wete  issued  at  j}  or  4%inierest. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  loans  raised  have  been  spent  on  railway*, 
harbours,  irription  and  other  public  work*.  Tht  value  oJ 
aiaessedpropertyfordiviiianal  council  puipoMS  was  returned  in 
190s  at  ^7,018,168.  The  total  revenue  of  the  divisional  councib 
inneucd  from  £160,518  in  1991  (o  £173,543  in  i«a5,  and  tha 
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cipendltute  hom  £iTO,S«>  In  iqoi  to  £14], 941  In  igaj.  The 
iccdpti  from  mujdpsl  nta  ud  t4ia)  rose  Imm  £5«>,5>i  in 
ijoi  to  £700,103  in  1905;  the  toUl  muokqi*!  leceipti  in  the 
unw  period  from  l</yi,Kj  to  £i,Jsa,ios-  At  Ihe  end  of  1905 
the  total  indEblednew  of  the  nuiilcipalitiet  «u  £5,175430,  ind 
the  valiw  of  ttaaatt!  pn^eit;  viCiUn  the  tnunidpil  boiuuh 
£53,948,>I4. 

BoHla.—'Tbc  following  table  givta  itatlitics  of  the  buiki  imda 


ladDdint  Head  Office*. 
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f'.SS8,lSH 

7.ISaj>9a  IJ81.0OJ 


4.456-93 


of  voomraigtiaGer  Knt  eol  In  iMj  1 'better  clan  ol  innnlgmili 
wu  Introduced.  About  [686  the  Eunpean  pc^uladoa  waa 
increaied  by  a  noaiber  n(  the  French  lelugeet  who  lelt  thrir 
country  on  the  revocation  of  lie  edict  of  Naalea.  The  influence 
of  this  imalt  body  of  ImtnlgnnU  on  the  chancter  ol  the  Dutch 
•ettlen  waa  markedi  Tbe  Huguenoti,  bovevei,  oviog  to  the 
policy  of  the  Company,  which  in  1701  dJrKted  that  Dutch  only 
■hould  be  tangtat  in  the  Kbool),  ceaicd  by  the  middle  ol  the  18th 
eenluiy  to  be  a  diltinct  body,  and  the  knowledge  of  French 
disai^jearnL    Advancing  north  and 

the  colcnitta  gradually  acquired — 
partly  by  WKalled  contracti,  partly 
by  lonx—all  the  land  of  the  Hot- 


i830,4«9  f740^">  £WI'.-  - 

I,C(«,BJ7  &i>,ib6  1I,«64,ISJ 

I.8l0,&ji  I.l6i,6j7           
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.    Beeidcs  thow  11 


Slandard  Tinu,  Urmej,  Wii/Ui  ani  Veuwci.— Since  190J  a 
standard  time  has  been  adopted  throughout  South  Alrin,  beinji 
that  ol  ]0°  or  two  hoora  east  of  Gteeotrich.  In  other  words 
soon  in  South  Africa  cocTelponds  to  10.0  A-iL  in  London,  'tite 
actual  diSerence  between  the  meridiaiu  of  Cnenwicfa  and  Cape 
Town  is  one  boai  foorton  minutes.  The  nnnetary  system  Is 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  coins  In  circulation  are  elclusively 
Btitiih.  Though  all  the  standard  wdghts  and  measures  are 
British,  the  following  old  Dutch  measures  are  still  used:— 
Litptid  iSeasurti  Leaguer—about  iiS  imperial  gallons;  half 
aum^ij}  imperial  gallons;  anher— 7}  impciial  gallona.  Ca^ 
Bftfy:  Muid  —  3  bushcU-  lie  general  surface  measure  is  the  old 
Amsterdam  Utrgat,  Reckoned  equal  to  i-ii«s4  acns;  1000 
Capellne«lfeetaweqiultoi033BritishimperiaIfeet.    The  Cape 

Tile  Prat. — The  GnC  newspaper  of  the  colony,  written  in 
Dutch  and  Fin<i«h,  iras  published  in  1E14,  and  its  appearann 
marked  an  era  not  only  In  the  literary  but  in  the  political 
history  of  the  colony,  aince  It  drew  to  a  crisis  tho  disputes  which 
had  arisen  between  the  colonists  and  the  governor.  Lord  Charles 
Somer&et,  who  had  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  all  persons  from 
convening  or  attending  public  meetings.  ItJ  criticisms  on 
public  affair!  soon  led  to  Its  suppression  by  the  governor,  and  a 
memorial  from  the  colonists  to  the  king  petitioning  lor  a  free 
press  waa  the  result.  This  boon  was  secured  to  the  colony  In  rSiS, 
and  the  press  soon  became  a  powerful  agent,  charactcriaed  by 
public  spirit  and  literary  ability.  In  politics  the  newspapers  are 
divided,  principally  on  mcial  lines,  appealing  cither  to  the 
British  or  the  Dutch  section  of  the  roramuiiity,  rarely  lo  both 
sides.  There  are  about. one  hundred  newqupers  in  En^ish  01 
Dutch  published  in  the  cobny. 

The  chief  papers  are  the  Cafe'  Tima,  Cafe  ArparSovIk 
AfritoH  Seas  (Bond),  both  daily  and  weekly;  the  Diamond 
Fitldi  Adsertiicr  (Kimberley)  and  the  EaiUn  Pretinct  Hcratd 
(Port  EUzabe(h).  Oju  lani  and  fftf  CafildJ  are  Dutch  papers 
published  at  Cige  Town.  CF.  R-CX 

DifCBStry  am!  StUlmtnl, — Bartholomew  Diaa,  the  Portuguese 
uvlgalor,  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  m  r4SS,  and 
Vasco  da  Gama  in  1497  sailed  along  the  whole  coast  of  South 
Africa  00  bis  way  to  India.  The  Portuguese,  attracted  by  the 
riches  of  the  EsM,  made  no  pennwenl  settlement  at  the  Cape. 
But  the  Dutch,  who,  on  the  decline  ol  the  Portuguese  power, 
established  themselves  In  the  East,  early  saw  the  importance  of 
the  place  as  a  station  where  their  vessels  ought  take  in  water  and 
pro\-isians.  They  did  not.  however,  establish  any  post  at  the 
Ope  until  1651,  when  a  sinall  garrison  under  Jan  van  RIcbcek 
were  sent  there  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  Riebeek 
landed  at  Table  Bay  and  founded  Cape  Town.  In  1671  the  £nt 
purchase  of  land  from  the  Hottentots  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
(ort  bun  t  by  Riebeek  marked  the  begiimiiig  of  the  Colony  proper. 
The  earliest  colonists  were  for  the  nwst  pan  people  of  low  station 
or  iodiSeient  character,  but  ai  the  result  of  the  investigations 


died  in 
of  HottentoU 
destroyed  by  efMemic^  of 
smallpoi  in  1)13  and  in  17SJ.  Straggling  remnants  ttiU  tn^n- 
taiaed  their  independence,  but  the  mass  of  Ibe  Hottentots  tot* 
service  with  the  colonists  u  herdsmen,  while  others  became 
bangen-on  about  the  mmpiny's  posts  and  graisng'fsrms  or 
rasmed  about  the  ODuntiy.  .Ini787theDutchgDveinmcntpassed 
a  U»  lubjcctinE  these  wanderers  to  certain  testriclions.  The 
effect  of  thislawwas  to  place  the  Hottentots  in  more  immediate 
dependence  upon  the  farmers,  or  to  compd  them  to  migrate 
northward  beyond  the  colonial  border.  Hiose  who  chose  the 
latter  alternative  had  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  their  old  foes, 
the  BushmBi,  who  were  wid^  spread  over  the  plains  from  the 
Nieuwveld  and  Sneeirwberg  mountains  to  the  Orange  river. 
The  colonists  also,  prosing  forward  to  those  terrilorifs,  came  in 
contact  with  these  Ishmnriitcs— the  farmers'  cattle  and  sheep, 
guarded  oidy  by  a  Hottentot  herdsman,  offering  the  strongest 
temptation  to  the  Bushman.  Reprisals  followed;  and  the 
poation  became  so  desperate  that  the  erterminaljon  of  the 
Bushmen  appeared  to  the  govcmrdeot  the  only  safe  allnnalive. 
"  Commandoes  "  or  wat-bands  were  sent  out  agiinst  them,  and 
they  were  hunted  down  hlie  wild  beasts.  Within  a  period  of  six 
years,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  3000  were  nther  killed  or  captured. 
Out  of  the  organization  of  these  commandoes,  with  their  Geld- 
commandants  and  Geld-comets,  has  grown  the  common  system 
of  local  government  in  the  Dutch^ct  tied  districts  of  South  Africa. 
It  was  not  [o  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  nor  to  the  bard 
struggle  with  Liatufe  necessary  to  make  agriculture  profitable 
on  Karroo  or  veld,  that  the  slow  piognss  made  by  the  colonists 
was  due,  so  much  as  to  the  nanow  and  tyraonical  policy  adopted 
by  the  East  India  Company,  which  dosed  the  colony  against  free 
immigration,  kept  the  whole  of  the  trade  in  its  own  hands, 
combined  the  administrative,  lc^sbtiv«  and  Judicial  powers  in 

were  lo  grow,  demanded  from  them  a  large  part  of  their  produce, 
and  hatassed  them  with  other  exactions  tending  to  discota'age 
industry  and  enterprise.  (See  further  SotriH  Afmca,  where 
the  methods  and  results  of  Dutch  colonial  government  arc 
ider  aspects.)    To  this  mischievous  policy 


introl,  which  charactciiwd  for  n 
tions  the  "  boei  "  01  fitmet  dass  of  Dutch  seltlcrs-Ajiialilics 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the  Dutch  in  their 
native  country.  Tt  was  largely  to  escape  oppression  that  the 
farmers  trekked  farther  and  farther  from  the  seat  ol  government. 
The  company,  to  control  the  emi^ants,  established  a  magistracy 
at  Swellendom  In  174s  and  another  at  Ciaaff  Relnet  in  i7Se, 
The  Gamloos  river  had  been  declared,  c.  1740,  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  colony,  hut  it  flfas  soon  passed.  Ini  7^,  however, 
the  Dutch,  to  avoid  collision  n-ith  the  warlike  jU&r  tribes 
advancing  south  and  west  from  east  central  Atrica,  agreed  vith 
Ihem  to  make  the  Gnat  Fish  river  the  common  boundary.  In 
I79J  the  heavily  taied  burghers  of  the  frontier  districts,  who 
were  afforded  no  protection  agairist  the  Kaffirs,  eipriled  the 
officials  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  set  up  Independent 
govenunents  at  Swellendam  and  GraafI  Remet.    In  the  same 
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jFcu,  HoUuid  hiving  [illcn  muter  tlie  nvolutiosaiy  tDvecancDt 
aS  Fnaci,  l  British  force  under  Genera]  Sir  JameflCnJgwKi  lent 
to  dp?  Town  to  Kcure  the  colony  for  tlie  piince  of  Oiwi^e — i 
TTfugee  in  England — ogainit  tlK  French.  The  governor  of  Cape 
Town  It  &m  lefiued  to  obey  the  initructionj  itom  the  prince, 
but  on  the  British  proceeding  to  take^ forcible  possession  he 
capituiilnL'  Kis  action  was  baatened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Ilotlenlols,  deserting  their  fotmcr  masters,  Socked  to  the  British 
(landard.    The  buighen  ol  Grsa9  Reine  t  did  not  aurmder  until 


xhadbi 
It  they  tou 


la  Febnuiy  jfkij,  a! 


Republic,  which  introduced  mwiy  needful  nlanai,  as  had  the 
British  during  their  eight  years'  rule.  [One  ol  the  Brst  acts  of 
Genera]  Ciaig  had  been  to  abiriiib  torture  in  the  administralian 
of  Justice.)  Wat  having  again  brolten  out,  a  British  force  was 
once  more  sent  to  the  Cape.  After  an  en^^dnent  (Jan.  1S06I 
OD  tlie  shores  of  Table  Bay  the  Dutch  gutison  of  Cape  Caatle  sur- 
lendered  to  the  Biiliih  under  Sir  David  Baird,  and  la  1814  the 
colony  was  ceded  outright  by  HolLwd  to  the  Biitiih  crown. 
At  that  time  the  colony  eitended  to  the  line  of  mountains  guard- 
ing the  vait  antral  pUtea.u,  then  called  Bushmansland,  end  had 
an  area  of  ahout  1 10,000  sq.  m.anda  population  ol  (ome  60,00a, 
of  whom  ij^ooowete  whites,  ij/100  free  Hottentots  and  the  rest 
tlavea.  The«e  ilavei  mere  mostly  iinponed  negtoes  and  Malaya. 
Their  introduction  was  the  chief  cause  leading  the  white  letileia 
to  despbe  manual  labour. 

Tlu  Fiiil  and  Saeid  Kafir  Wars.— At  the  time  of  the 
cciiian  to  Great  Britain  the  first  of  iBveal  wan  with  the  lUSin 
had  been  foughL  (The  numerous  minor  conflicti  which  lince 
1789  had  taken  place  between  the  colonists  and  the  KaKrs~thc 
latter  sometimes  aide^.by  Hottentot  allies — are  not  reckoned 
in  the  usual  enumeration  of  the  KaSi  wars.)-  The  KafEn,  who 
had  crossed  the  colonial  frontier,  had  been  expelled  from  the 
district  between  the  Sunday  and  Great  Fish  riven  known  aa 
theZuurveld,  which  became  a  sort  ol  neutral  giound.  Foraome 
lime  previous  to  1811  IheEafErs,  howevex,  hvi  taken  possession 
of  the  neutral  ground  and  coounitted  depredations  on  the 
colonists.  In  order  to  expel  them  from  the  Zuurveld,  Colonel 
John  Graham  took  the  held  with  a  mixed  force  in  December  18 1 1, 
and  in  the  eqd  the  KafEn  were  driven  beyond  the  Fish  livet. 
On  the  site  ol  Colonel  Graham'a  lieadquarten  arose  the  town 
which  bean  his  name.  In  1S17  funhci  trouble  arose  with  the 
KaSn,  the  iipmediate  cause  ol  quanel  beiog  an  attempt  by  the 

calllc.  Routed  in  i3iS  the  KaSis  taJlied,  and  in  the  early  part 
ol  1819  poured  into  the  colony  in  vast  holdes.  Led  by  a  prophet- 
chief  named  Moknna,  they  attacked  Graham's  Town  on  ihe 
imd  of  Apiil,  then  held  by  a  handful  ol  white  troops.    Help 

uraoged  that  the  land  betneeo  the  Fish.ond  Keiskamina  rivers 
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governor.  Lord  Chai 
with  the  Kaffir  chiefs  bad  proved  unfortunate,  desired  to  erect 
a  barrier  against  the  KaSis  by  settling  white  raloni^U  in  the 
border  distrint.  In  iSio,  on  the  advice  ol  Lord  Charles,  parlia- 
ment voted  £50,000  to  promote  emigration  to  the  Cape,  and 
aooo  British  were  sent  ouL  These  people  formed  what  was 
known  as  the  Albany  settlement,  founding  Potl  Eliiabelh  and 
making  Craham's  Town  their  headquarters.  Intended  primarily 
11  a  measure  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  frontier,  and  regarded  by 
Ihe  British  government  chleSy  as  a  belter  means  of  afiording  a 
hvelitiood  to  a  few  thousands  of  (he  surplus  population,  this 
emigrf  tion  (cheme  accomplished  a  far  gteatci  work  than  its 
autbon  contemplated.  The  new  settlcra,  drawn  from  every  part 
of  the  British  Isle)  atid  from  almost  every  grade  of  society, 
■  It  \m  Bated  that  Colooe]  R.  I.  Gordon  (the  euilDin'  of  the  Oranca 
landol  the  Uutdi  ^n^  at  ike  Cape,  chagrined 


by  the  0 


le  Bricbh,  canmhled  luldde. 


retained,  and  Uier  d(sr«ndanli  n 


o,  Miong  sympathy  vilh 

inesr  nauvc  laaa.  in  course  01  tune  tbey  fanned  k  vahulilc 
counterpoise  to  the  Dutch  colonists,  and  tjiey  naD  coniiitiite  tbe 
most  progressive  ekment  in  the  colony.  The  advent  U  Ibese 
immigraBti  was  also  Ihe  meaiu  of  introducing  the  Esslish 
language  at  the  Cape.  In  1825,  for  the  fint  time,  ordxnaiuet 
were  issued  in  English,  and  in  1817  its  use  was  nunded  to 
the  conduct  of  judicial  proceedings.  Dutch  was  not,  howEver, 
ousted,  the  colonists  beraming  to  a  large  extent  bilingual. 

Ditiiit  BJ  Brsluk  XiiJt.— Although  the  colony  was  fairly 
prosperous,  many  of  the  Dutch  farmers  were  as  dissatisfied 
with  British  rule  as  they  had  been  with  that  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  though  their  ground  ol  complaint  was  not  the 

benefit  of  the  Hottentots,*  and  in  t^g•)  the  London  ; 
Society  began  work  among  both  Hottentots  and  Kaffirs. 
champbnship  of  Hottentot  grievances  by  the  missionaries  caused 
much  dissatisfaction  among  the  majority  of  the  colonista,  i^ioac 
views,  it  may  be  noted,  temporarily  prevailed,  for  in  iBu  an  ordin- 
ance wasiasued  Hbichempoweredmagistntes  to  bind  Hottentot 
children  as  apprentices  under  conditions  diflcringbltle  from  that 
of  slavery.    Meantime,  however,  Ihe  movement  for  the  aboliliou 

at  length  appealed  from  the  colonists  to  the  mother  couatcy. 
An  inddent  which  occurred  in  1815-1^16  did  much  ta  make 
permanent  the  hostility  of  Ihe  Iionliersmen  to  the  British. 
A  fanner  named  Beauidenhout  refused  to  obey  a  summons  issued 
on  the  complaint  of  a  Hottentot,  and  firing  on  the  party  sent  to 
aimt  him,  was  himself  killed  by  the  return  fire.  This  caused  a 
miniature  rebellion,  and  on  its  suppres^n  five  ringlfidm  were 
publicly  hanged  at  the  spot — Slechlen  Nek — where  they  had 
sworn  to  expel  *'  the  English  tyiauts.'^  The  feeling  caused 
by  the  hanging  of  these  men  was  deepened  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  execution — for  the  acafiold  on  which  the  rebels  were 
simultaneously  swung,  broke  down  Irom  their  luiited  weight  and 
the  men  were  afterwards  banged  one  by  one-  An  ordinance 
passed  in  1817,  abolishing  the  old  Dutch  courts  of  tandtoaii 
and  fuemradn  [resident  magistrates  being  substituted)  and 
decreeing  that  henceforth  all  legal  proceedings  should  be  con- 
ducted in  English:  the  granting  in  18:8,  as  a  result  of  the 
representations  of  the  mis^onaiics,  of  equal  rights  with 
whites  to  the  Hottentots  and  olhct  free  cdoured.  people;  Ihe 
impoaitjon  [1830)  of  heavy  penalties  for  bonh  treatment  ot 
slaves,  and  finally  the  emandpalion  ol  the  slaves' in  iSa*,"— all 
these  things  mcreased  the  dislike  of  Ibe  lansen  to  thcgovemmmt. 
Moreover,  the  inadequate  compensaticn  awarded  to  slave- 
owners, and  the  suspicions  cngendeied  by  the  method  of  payment, 
Lused  much  resentmeDt,  and  in  iSjS  the  trekking  <rf  famura 


untryin 


lent,  which  bad  charactetiicd  the  iBlh  i 

:migisitOD  beyond  the  colonial  border  bad  b  fact  been  cod- 

nUDus  for  1 50  years,  but  it  now  took  on  larger  proportions. 

Tki  Thud  Kafir  IVDr,— Oo  the  easleni  border  further  trouUe 
rose  wilb  Ihe  KafBis,  towards  whom  Ihe  policy  of  the  Cape 
svemment  was  marked  by  much  vacillation.  On  the  nth  of 
lecember  1834  a  chief  of  high  nuik  was  killed  while  nssting 
commando  parly.  This  sec  the  whole  of  the  Kaffit  tribes 
1  a  blaic.  A  force  of  io,oaa  fighting  men,  led  by  Uacomo, 
brotbet  of  the  chief  who  was  killed,  swept  across  the  tronlier, 
pillaged  and  burned  the  homesteads  and  murdered  all  who 
dared  to  resist.  Among  the  worst  sulferen  were  a  colony  of 
freed  Hottentots  who.  In  1819,  bad  been  settled  In  the  Kat 
river  valley  by  the  Brilisb  aulhorilica.  The  fighting  power 
of  the  colony  waa  scanty,  but  the  govemot.  Sir  Benjamin 
D'Urban  (;.>.),  acted  with  promptitude,  and  all  available  forces 
were  mustered  under  Colonel  (ottctwards  Six  Harry)  Smith, 
who  reached  Graham's  To  wn  on  the  6Ih  of  January  183  j,  six  days 
alter  newa  of  Ihe  rising  teached  Cape  Town.    The  enemy'i 
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invided.uKtifternlMmaiitlis'fi^thigtlie  Kaffirs 
were  omipletdy  lubdupd,  ind  a  Dew  tmty  of  pcux  coDc]ud«d 
(on  tbs  I7tll  cf  SepIcmbR).  By  Uui  Iieatj  all  Uw  a>un[ry 
ms  ru-  B  the  river  Kei  wu  ackBowledgcd  10  be  Brilub,  and  its 
inhabiUiits  fledand  Btiti^  aobjecta.  A  >iM  ioi  the  Mat  of 
govenunent  wu  lelected  and  unied  King  Wiliam'a  Towri. 

TAe  Gnal  Tnk.—Tbt  anion  of  Sir  Benjamin  D'ntban  wai  not 
approved  by  the  home  govemmeDt,  and  on  (he  itulnKtiDD  of 
Lflrd  Glenelg,  lecRtaiy  foi  the  coloniea,  who  declared  that 
"  the  greal  evil  of  the  Cape  Colony  couiata  in  its  maj^lude," 
the  DotonieJ  boondaty  was  moved  back  ro  the  Gicat  Fi^h 
river,  and  eventtiaJiy  (in  1837)  Sir  Benjamin  was  duniiaMd  ftom 
officr-  "  The  Kaffira,"  in  (he  opinion  of  Lord  Glenelg,  '*  had 
an  ample  justification  for  war;  they  had  to  resent,  and  endeav- 
OUT«d  justly,  though  impotejilty,  (o  avmge  a  seriES  of  encroaeh- 
■nenta  "  (dapaiehef  (he  i6(h  of  December  1S3  5).  This  a(titi>de 
tomnli  th*  KaSia  was  one  of  the  many  reasons  given  by  (he 
Trtk  Boers  for  leaving  Cape  Colony.  The  Great  Tret,  as  it  is 
called,  luted  Iron  1831)  to  1840,  Uie  (rekken,  who  numbered 
about  Toae,  founding  communities  vfth  a  republican  form  of 
govenuneiK  bfyond  the  Orange  and  Vaal  riven,  and  in  Natal, 
where  they  had  been  preceded,  however,  by  British  etmgranu. 
Froitt  thi*  tirnc  Cape  ColcHty  ceased  to  be  the  only  dviliied  com- 
mnnity  In  Soalh  Atriia,  though  for  long  it  maintained  its  pre- 
dominuKC.  Up  (0  rSjO  Nalal  was,  in  fact,  a  dependency  of 
the  Cape  [we  Sooth  Anutu).  Considerable  trouble  was 
caused  by'the  endgrant  Boen  on  either  side  of  the  Orange 
rrva*,  vhere  the  new  comera,  the  Basutoa  and  other  KaHir 
tribes,  Bnshmen  and  Griquaa  contended  for  mastery.  Tlie  Cape 
gpvemioept  endeavoured  to  pnjtect  the  rights  of  the  natives. 
On  the  advke  of  the  missionaries,  who  ueicised  great  influence 
with  aU  the  noO'Dutch  iiccs,  a  number  of  native  states  wcie 
lecogDiied  and  inbsidlied  by  the  Cape  government,  with  (he 
object — Dot  icahacd— of  obtaining  peace  on  this  northern 
frontier.  The  fint  of  these  "  Treaty  SUIei  "  Rcogniisd  was 
that'  of  the  Gifqsaa  ol  Crlqualuid  WceL  Othen  wete 
Mcogniud  ia  1843  and  rSu— <n  the  kst-named  year  a  treaty 
was  made  vith  the  Poodocs  on  the  castsn  bonier.  During 
this  period  the'Dondition  of  affain  on  the  eastern  frontier  -wai 


the  fa , 

[jntem,  which  onred  it*  iaitiation  to  Sir  John  Heiachel,  the 
-  »  (irtio  lived  fn  Cipe  Colony  from  r8j4  to  1838), 
'    ~     d  Beards  were  established  and  did  much 
tfaple  Industries— the  growing  of  wheat,  the 
^  ad  the  ***^^  of  wine — was  added  sheep- 

taisiogj  lad  hj  184^  wool  becauo  the  moat  valuable  export 
fromtliacotmtry.  ^iecreati(m,iniS3S,  of  a  legislative  councJ, 
ea  irinch  anofficial  meraben  had  seats,  was  the  first  step  in 
firing  the  cohnriH*  a  share  in  the  government. 

Ttt  Warmth*  An, — Aaothet  war  with  lbs  Kaffirs  broke  out 
bi  1&46  aiKl  ana  known  aa  (he  War  of  (he  Aie,  from  the  murder 
if  a  HotUlot,  to  whoa  an  old  KaSr  thief  wu  manacled,  while 
bciof  conveyed  to  Giahun's  TOwd  for  trial  for  itetliog  ao  ue, 
Ike  cfcoit  wia  attacked  tv  a  puty  of  Kaffin  and  the  HoCleiitot 
kSed.  llieadcinMletoftheiiididefeTwaanfuaed.uidwatwaa 
d(dandinUaKhtt4&  13teCaikai  wen  the  ehiel  tribe  engaged 
is  llu  whr,  aaitud  doi&ic  the  coiiBa  of  It  by  the  TanbuUes, 
Alter  loiii*  rarmea  the  Kaffin  vara  Bgnally  defeated  on  the 
Tlluaf  {nae  by  Genenl  Somenet  on  the  Cwangu,  a  few  milei 
figm  Fort  Bi^lie.  StiU  the  war  went  m,  tiU  at  length  Sandili, 
the  diet  ol  the  GaikaB,  HtreDdercd,  feUowcd  gradually  by  the 


■thcT  cUeb)  and  by  the  begbmlng  of  iE 


fitforim  tf  BriOdi  Samtitlitf'—^  the  last  month  of  (he 
wu  (Deocrabv  iS*})  Sir  Hany  Smith  reached  Cape  Town 
B  foventoc  of  the  oohmy,  and  with  ha  anival  tbs  Glcneig 
policy wairavosed.  SyptDdainatio>i,on  tbei^tbol  December, 
hi  enoided  the  fnuiec  si  the  eolony  northwiid  to  the  Oiangt 


river  and  eastward  to  the  Kdikamma  trver,  and  on  the  ijnl, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Kaffir  ehiefs,  announced  the  annexation  of 
tiK  country  between  the  Keiskarania  and  the  Kd  riven  to  (he 
Bridsh  crown,  thus  Tcabsorbing  the  (eTri(ary  abandoned  by 
order  of  Lord  Glvnelg.  I(  was  not,  however,  incorporated  wi(h 
the  Cape,  hot  made  a  crown  deprndency  under  the  name  of 
British  Kaflraria.  For  a  time  the  Kaffirs  accepted  quietly  (he 
new  order  of  things.  The  governor  had  olher  serious  matters 
to  contend  with,  including  the  assertion  of  British  authoriiy 
over  tbe  Boen  beyond  the  Orange  river,  and  the  establishment 
of  amicable  relations  with  the  Transvaal  Bans.  In  the  oAimy 
itsdf  a  crisis  atne  tnt  of  the  proposal  to  make  it  a  convict 

Tin  CmitI  Atilali*»a»tGmlait  (fa  CuulU%Am.—lii  184S 
a  drcular  was  sent  by  the  jrd  Eari  Grey,  then  cdonial  secretary, 
to  the  gvvemOT  of  the  Cape  (and  to  other  colonial  governors), 
askinghimtoasfertainlhefeclin^of  the  eolonists  regarding  the 
reception  of  a  certain  dass  of  eonvicla,  the  inlention  being  to 
send  to  South  Africa  Irish  peasants  who  had  been  driven  itito 

a  vessel,  the  "  Neptune,  "  was  deapaitdwd  to  (he  Cape  before  the 
opinion  of  tlie  colonisla  had  been  received,  having  on  board  tft^ 
convicU,  among  whom  ve»  John  MitcheD,  the  Irish  rebel,  and 
his  "Jl—f'—  When  the  news  reached  the  Cape  that  this 
veael  was  eu  her  way,  the  pei^  of  the  colony  beame  violently 
excited;  and  they  establi^ied  an  an().cDDvict  *s»cia(ron,  by 
which  they  bound  tliemselves  to  cease  frrnn  all  hitercourse  of 
every  kind  with  pczaonsin  anyway  connected*'  with  the  landing, 
sopplying  or  employing  convicts."  On  the  reth  of  September 
iSM  the  "  Neptune  "  arrived  bi  Simon's  Bay.  Sir  Rsrry  Smith, 
confronted  by  a  vident  public  agitation,  speed  not  to  land  the 
coovicts,but  to  keep  than  on  board  ship  in  Simon's  Bay  till  he 
received  erdon  to  lend  them  ekewhen.  When  the  home 
govennnant  became  awan  of  (heitateofaflain  orders  were  sent 
directing  tbe  "  Neptmw  "  to  ptoceed  to  Tasmania,  and  it  did  so 
af  td  having  been  in  Simm'i  Bay  for  five  inoirtha.  TheagitaUon 
did  not,  however,  paa*  away  without  odter  imporlant  results, 
since  it  led  to  another  movement,  the  object  el  which  was  (0 
obtain  a  free  lepteMStativc  ywaiiiiiiBiit  for  the  oolooy.  This 
conceadon,  wUch  had  been  pwrtetufy  ptindaed  by  Lord  Grey, 
was  granted  by  the  BiHidi  go*eniment,  and,  bi  1854,  a  oonstiin- 
tion  waaeaabUshcd  of  almoat  naprecedePted  Bbeiallty. 

Thi  Kiffr  Wartfilso-asj.—'nic  anttooavict  agitation  had 
BCartzly  ccaaid  when  tbe  c^ony  was  once  again  bvolved  In  war. 
Hie  KaffiiB  bitterly  roentcd  their  loss  of  jndqitadence,  and  ever 
since  the  last  war  had  bear  secretfy  preparing  to  renew  the 
struggle.  Sir  Hairy  Smith,  hiformed  of  the  threatening  attitude 
of  the  lutivcs,  fToceeded  to  tlie  frontier,  and  aumaioned  Sanditl 

upon  which,  at  an  aasonbly  of  other  chiefs  (October  iBjo),  the 
governor  dedared  him  depooed  Inm  his  cbiefihip,  aad  q^Krinted 
an  Englrihinan.  Mr  Bimnilee,  a  magistiate,  to  be  temporary 
chief  of  the  Caika  tribe,  negoveraorappeantohave  believed 
that  the  measures  he  took  woold  pmoit  a  watand  that  SandUl 
could  be  ainsted  withont  aimed  reaistaDce.  Co  (be  14th  of 
December  CoL  Ceo.  MafHnrinn,lieuigsentwilhatliiaBfoefe  with 
t^  object  of  secwtog  the  chief,  waa  attacked  i>  a  uatiow  tkfile 
by  a  large  body  ol  Kaffin,  a|id  compdkd  ts  retreat  with  aonw 
ka*.  This wastheaignal  foragenetalrbfns-ofthaOaika tribe. 
The  settlen  in  tbe  mOitaiy  viDaca,  which  had  been  catabbsbed 
along  the  frontier,  iwcBihlcd  ia  fancied  lecarily  to  celehfate 
Christmas  Day,  were  autpiiaad,  maay  of  then  mutdettd,  and 
their  houses  given  to  the  11  nan  Othci  disutcra  foUmted  in 
(^uicksuccessioa.  AnuaHpatnlof  raiiitBrywaicntofltoaman. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Kaffir  police  deaerted,  many  of  tbein 
carrying  oS  their  arms  and  accoutrements.  Emboldened  by 
success,  the  enemy  in  immrose  force  sunooaded  and  attacked 
Fort  Cox,  where  (he  gDvenxiT  was  MatioDad  with  an  incooiidir- 
able  loice.  Moie  than  toe  urunocesafni  attempt  waa  made  lo 
relieve  Sii  Hany;  but  ha  daundcas  wpUX  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  At  the  bead  oi  i$o  mounted  ridemea,  acccn- 
panicd  by  Colonel  Hackiiman,  he  daihnd  <mt  of  the  tort, 
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■od,  thnugli  \  luavy  Gn  a(  the  Ensmy. 
Town— B  i^iance  ol  1 1  m.    Mcuitinio, 

Some  goQ  oF  the  Kat  tiver  Hottentots,  woo  luo  m  lonDer  wan 
been  firm  lUiei  ol  the  British,  threw  in  their  lot  with  theii 
heiedilacy  esemict— the  Ks&n.  They  were  not  without 
czcusea^  They  complained  that  vhile  doing  burgher  duty  in 
formec  wus—thc  Cape  Mounted  Kifes  consisted  lugely  of 
Hottenfot  levies— they  had  not  received  the  ume  trtatmeDt  as 
othen  sciviiig  in  defence  of  the  colony,  that  they  got  no  com' 
pensatioo  For  the  fosses  tfiey  tud  sustained,  and  that  llwy  iverfl 
in  various  ways  made  to  fed  they  were  a  wionged  and  injured 
race.  A  secret  combination  was  formed  with  the  KaSis  to  take 
up  arms  to  ^wcvp  tlic  Europeans  away  and  establish  a  Hottenlot 
icpublic  Wiihio  a  fotuiightot  the  attack  on  Colonel  Madusnon 
the  Kat  river  Hotleotots  wore  also  m  anna.  Their  revolt  was 
Eoilowed  by  that  of  the  lloltentols  atothcr  missionary  stations; 
and  part  of  the  Hottentou  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Riaea  foUowed 
their  example,  induding  the  very  men  who  had  escorted  the 
governor  from  Foit  Col  But  numbers  of  Hottentots  remained 
loyal  aiKl  the  Fiogo  Kaffirs  likewise  sided  with  the  British. 

Alter  the  confusion  caused  by  the  sudden  outbreak  had  sub- 
sided, and  prcparatioEis  hA<l  hcen  made,  Sir  Harry  Smith  and  his 
gallant  forix  turned  the  tide  of  war  against  the  Kaffirs.  The 
Amalola  mQuntains  wen  stormed;  and  the  paiaEgount  chief 
Kieli,  who  all  akn^  cavenly  usisted  (he  Gaikaa,  wu  severely 
punished.  In  April  1851  Sir  Haity  Smith  wu  retailed  by  Eari 
Grey,  who  accused  hiiD-~unjiuily,  in  the  opibion  of  Che  duke  of 
Welhngton— of  a  want  gl energy  and  judgment  in  conducting  the 
war,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  IJeutenanl-Cenend  Cathcart. 
Kreli  was  again  aiucked  and  reduced  to  submission.  The 
Amatolas  were  finally  cleared  of  the  KaHirs,  and  small  forts 
erected  among  them  to  prevent  their  reoccupation.  The  British 
commanders  were  hampered  throughout  by  the  inBuf&dcncy  ol 
their  forces,  and  it  was  not  till  Uarch  i8]3  that  thii  moat 
sanguinary  of  Kaffir  wan  was  brought  to  ■  conclusion,  after  a 
km  of  many  hundred  British  soidien.  Shortly  afterwards, 
British  KsSnuia  was  nude  >  crown  colony.  The  BoUentot 
wtUemait  at  Kat  river  temained,  but  the  Hotceatot  power 
within  the  colony  was  now  finally  cruahod. 

Tki  Great  .4Mai«a  JMvwn.— From  1B53  the  Kaffir  tribes 
on  the  east  gave  Ultle  trouble  to  the  ooliwy.    Thil  was  due,  iii 

the  Aniaiosa  in  iSj6,  and  led  in  i8j;  to  the  death  of  some  50,000 


of  misplaced  faith  recorded  il 
accepted  their  defeat  in  1853  as  di 
renew  the  straggle  with  the  white 
l8s<S.  \  girl  Darned  Nongkwase  to) 


history.  The  Amaxoaa  had  not 
iaive  and  were  preparing  10 
OL  At  this  juncture.  May 
her  father  thai  do  going  to 
ct  alringen  of  commanding 
to  aec  the  men,  who  told  him 


aspect.    The  father.  Mhlakza.  went  1 

tbstthey  were  spirits  of  the  dead,  who  out  come,  u  tBarDcnesIs 
were  obeyed,  to  ud  the  Kaffirs  with  their  invincible  power  to 
drive  tho  white  man  from  the  land.  Mhlakaa  repeated  the 
tnessags  to  his  chief,  Sirili,  one  of  the  most  powerful  Kaffir  rulen. 
Sarili  Dideced  the  commands  of  the  spirits  to  ba  obeyed. .  These 
orders  were,  at  bat,  that  the  Amaiosa  were  to  destroy  their  fat 
cattle.  The  giri  Nongkwase.  standmg  in  the  river  where  the 
qiirits  had  first  appeared,  heard  unearthly  Twisei,  interpreted 
t^  ber  father  as  on^rs  to  kill  nuiie  and  more  cattle.  At  length 
Ibe  spirit!  commanded  thai  not  an  aninal  of  all  tbdr  herds  was 
to  be  left  ■live,  *nd  every  grain  of  00m  *ss  to  be  destroyed. 
If  that  were  done,  on  a  given  date  myiiads  of  cattle  more  beaulifnt 
than  those  destroyed  would  ixue  from  the  earth,  while  great 
fields  of  com,  ripe  and  ready  for  harvest,  wonid  iiutsntty  appear. 
The  dead  viHJld  rise,  troubb and  slcknea  vanish,  and  youth  and 
beauty  come  to  all  ahke.  Unbelievers  and  the  haled  white  man 
would  on  that  day  utterly  perish.  The  people  heard  and  obeyed. 
Sarili  is  believed  by  many  peraons  to  have  been  the  iniiigator 
dtketvophecies.  Certainlyioneoftheprindpal  chief)  regarded 
all  that  was  done  simply  as  tho  preparation  for  a  last  struggle 
wfth  the  whites.  Ihcir  plan  being  to  throw  the  wliole  Amanna 
nation  fully  aimed  and  in  a  famlihlBg  condition  upon  the  colony. 


Iheie  wne  these  who  neither  believed  Ike  predictioni  001  looked 
for  success  in  war,  but  destroyed  thdr  last  particle  of  food  in 
unquestioiung  obedience  to  their  chief's  command.  Either  in 
faith  that  reached  the  sublime,  or  in  obedience  equally  great^ 
vast  numbers  of  the  people  acted.  Great  kraals  were  also 
prqMired  for  tlie  promised  cattle,  and  huge  skin  sacks  to  bold 
the  milk  that  was  soon  to  be  more  plentiful  than  water.  .  At 
length  the  day  dawned  which,  according  Ig  the  prophecies,  vai 
to  usher  in  the  terrestrial  paradise.  The  sun  rose  and  sank,  but 
the  eipecled  miracle  did  not  come  to  |iaM.  The  chiefs  who  kad 
planned  to  huri  the  fami^ed  warrior  host  upon  the  colony  had 
committed  an  incredible  blunder  in  neglecUng  10  call  the  nalion 
together  under  prcteil  of  witnessing  Ihs  resurrection.  Tliit 
error  they  realised  too  late,  and  endeavoured  by  filing  the  rv- 
suriection  for  another  day  to  gather  the  dans,  but  blank  despair 
had  taken  the  placeof  hope  and  faitfh,  anditwasonlyasstarvio^ 
suppliants  that  the  Amaiosa  sought  the  British.  The  cdonisU 
did  what  they  could  to  save  life,  but  ihousaodt  perished  niisetably. 
In  their  extremity  many  of  the  Kaffirs  turned  canaibals.  and  orH 
iostauce  of  parents  eating  their  own  cIiDd  ia  aiilhenlioited. 
Among  the  survivors  wu  the  girl  Nengkwuei  ha  father 
perished.  A  vivid  narrative  of  the  whole  inddent  will  be  found 
in  G.  M.  Theal's  Huiwy  anif  Gtoffi,t)r,  0/  Sauik  AJrka  Cjrd  ed.. 
London,  i8;S|,  fiDm  which  thia  aixount  is  condttised.  lite 
country  dqiopulated  as  the  reside  of  thiti  detusiea  Wu  afteiwarda 
peopled  by  European  selilcts,  among  whom  were  membeis  of  tho 
German  legion  which  had  served  with  the  British  army  in  the 
Crimea,  and  some  aooo  industrious  North  Gerrtuin  emigrants, 
who  proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  uJony, 

Sir  GforfE  Grty's  Cotrrncrrhif. — In  1854  Sir  George  Grey 
became  governor  of  the  Cape,  and  the  colony  owod  mudi  to  h^ 
wise  administration.  The  pijicy,  imposed  by  the  home  govern- 
ment,  of  abandrming  responsibility  b^"ond  the  Orange  river,  was, 
he  perceived,  a  mistakea  one,  and  the  scheme  he  prepared  in 
r85S  lor  a  confederation  of  all  South  Africa  t;.<.)  was  rejected  by 
Great  Britain.  By  his  energetic  action,  however,  in  tupport  at 
the  missioasties  MoSat  nut  Livingstone,  Sir  George  kept  open 
for  the  British  the  road  through  Bechuanalaad  to  the  far  interior. 
To  Sir  George  wu  alio  due  the  Gist  atiniq>t,  nfissonary  efiort 
ipait,  (0  educate  the  Kaffirs  and  lo  establish  British  authority 
firmly  unong  them,  1  remit  which  the  sdi-destruction  of  the 
Amaiou  rendered  easy.  Beyond  the  Kei  thcnatives  wen  Ml  to 
their  own  devices.  Sir  George  Grey  left  the  Capo  in  tflfii. 
During  his  govenhorship  the  resources  of  the  cokmy  had  been 
increased  by  the<^>enitxg  up  of  the  copper  mines  in  LitdeNama. 
qualand.  tho  mtJmr  wool  industry  had  been  established  and 
Natal  made  a  separate  colony.  The  opening,  in  November  186 j, 
of  the  railtray  from  Cape  Town  10  Wdlingtnn,  begun  in  1B59,  and 
the  crautructiOD  in  1860  of  the  great  breakwaiei  in  Tabic  Bay, 
long  needed  oti  that  perilous  coast,  marked  Ibe  beginning  in  the 
colony  of  public  nsks  tm  a  Uise  scale.  Iliey  were  the  moic  or 
less  direct  result  of  the  granting  to  the  colony  of  a  large  ahUe  in 
its  own  government  In  1865  the  province  of  British  Kafiraiin 
was  inccuporaled  with  the  colony.  Imder  the  title  of  the  Electoral 
Diviskms  of  King  William's  Town  and  East  London.  The 
transfer  was  merited  by  the  removal  4^  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  the  natives,  and  the  free  trade  in 
IntoidcantswhichfoUowed  had  most  deplonblensulUsaMmgtlu 
KaBii'  tribes.  A  seven  drought,  lilcctiRg- almest  the  entirv 
colony  for  several  years,  caused  great  depression  of  trade,  and 
many  farmers  suSendeeverdy.  Jtwaaat  thisperiod(iMQ)that 
ostrich.farming   was  successfully   cslahlished   as  a'  separate 

Whether  by  or  against  the  wish  oTthe  hem*  government,  the 
limits  of  Britiih  authority  contmued  lo  extend.  The  Basauw, 
who  dwelt  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Orange  river,  had  subsisted 
under  a  semi^protcctorate  of  the  British  gDvemmcnt  from  184] 
<D  1854;  but  having  been  left  to  tfieir  own  rewurres  on  the 
abandonment  of  the  Orange  sovereignty,  they  fell  into  a  long 
exhaustive  warfare  with  the  Boen  of  the  Free  Slate.  On  the 
urgent  pellltfm  of  their  chief  Hoshesh,  they  were  piDclaimed 
British  lubjecli  in  rSSS,  and  their  terriloiy  bec*ae,part  of  th« 
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CDlony  in  1B71  (utt  BAMttmMai).    la  tlu 

EXMcm  put  of  BechiiaiulUid  wu  uuc 

nndet  the  title  ol  Gfiquluul  WcoL    llik . 

■cqaence  of  the  (fiHoveiy  then  i^  tich  diUHHia  muiei.  u  evsui 

which  «M  datiDed  to  Iuh  fBr-mdung  reiull*.       (F.  B.  C) 

Dadttme^  tf  UaJtm  CwJirtaM---The  year  1B70  markt  the 
dawiKrfllMvcn  ID  South  Aloe*.  From  thit  date  the  develop- 
ment of  modeia  Sooth  Afoca  may  be  laid  to  have  Isiily  started, 
and  m  spite  tA  politkal  on^licatioai.  atiung  fnini  time  to  time, 
the  prD^rcai  of  Cape  Ccplony  down  to  the  outbTCflJc  o(  the 'najuvaal 
Warof  iSogwaaitcftdilyEorwanl  The  diKovcryoi  diamonds  oa 
tlu  Orange  liver  in  1867^  followed  imnudiataJyaiUrwaids  by  the 
dlKoveiy  of  diamonds  on  the  Vaal  river,  led  to  the  rapid  occupa- 
tion and  devdopmcnt  ol  a  tiact  of  ooontq'  which  bad  hitherto 
bCTD  but  ipareely  tnhahiled.  la  1S70  Dutoitspaji  and  Bul[- 
fontda  diamond  mino  wen  diicoveied,  and  in  1B71  the  still 
richer  mines  of  Kimbeiky  and  Ds  B«rs.  IhcM  four  great 
deposits  oC  mlnenl  weallb  an  itill  richly  pmducdvt,  and  ara- 
stilule  the  fp^eatest  induitii^  ajMt  ahich  the  colony  potseuei. 
At  the  tune  of  the  be^nning  of  the  diamond  mdustry,  not  only 
■he  Inritoiy  at  Cape  Cokmy  end  tlje  Boct  Republka,  hut  ab 
Soulh  Africa,  wu  maveiy  dcpieSKd  omditioB.  Ostrich-fann- 
inf  waa  in  its  infancy,  and  aKdcslluiB  hut  little  developed.  The 
Eoeta,  except  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  Cape  Town,  were  ■ 
primitive  people.  Their  wimti  wele  tew,  they  Uched  enlcrpriie, 
and  the  trade  d  the  colony  was  reitricled.  Even  the  Brilisli 
colonists  at  that  tirne  were  far  from  rifb.  The  diamond  industry 
thercfare  offered  OQiuidcr&ble  attisctians,  e^iedalLy  to  culonistt 
of  Briti^  origin.  It  wa4  also  the  means  at  length  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  fact  that  South  Africa,  barren  and  poor  on  the  surface, 
waa  rich  below  the  surf  k*.  It  takes  ten  acres  of  Kanoo  to  feed  a 
ibecp,  but  it  was  now  teen  that  a  few  square  yards  of  diairtond- 
iferousbluegTonndwOLddfeeda  dozen  families.  Bytbeeaulof 
TS71  a  large  population  bad  already  gatheied  at  the  diamond 
Mdi,  and  inuaigralloo  eootinuod  steadily,  bringiog  new-CDmen 
to  the  rich  fields.  Among  the  first  to  seek  ■  fortune  at  the 
diamiuid  bddi  waa  Cecil  Rhode*. 

In  iSiSthea^me  of  Sir  George  Grey  for  the  federation  of  the 
nrioDs  coloniei  and  statei  of  South  Africa  bad  been  rejected,  as 
liasbeen  stated,  by  IliehomcBulharitiei.  IntSyithe^ibeariof 
Carnarvon,  lecittary  of  stale  for  the  colonies,  who  had  been 
tuuHsful  in  aiding  to  bring  about  the  [ederatiaa  of  Canada, 
lumed  his  attention  to  a  sir^t^^r  acherne  for  the  confedeiation  of 
South  Africa.  The  representative  paverament  in  Cape  Colony 
bad  been  replaced  in  1B71  by  itiponsible,  i.t  self-government, 
and  the  new  parliajoent  at  Cape  Town  resented  the  mannet 
in  which  LoidCamaiVOD  propounded  his  suggestions.  Areaolo- 
tion  was  passed  (June  11,  rS;5)  itstiog  that  any  scheme  in  Eivoui 
of  confedefstioii  must  in  its  opinion  originste  within  South 
AfricaitseU.  JuneaAnlhony Fcoude,lhedBtiDguishedhiitDrian, 
was  unt  out  by  Lord  CatTiarvoa  to  further  his  policy  in  South 
Afrifa.  As  a  diplomatist  and  a-  representative  of  the  British 
9>veinment,  the  ffcneral  o^Huion  ki  South  Africa  was  that  Fronde 
was  not  a  success,  and  be  entirely  failed  to  induce  the  colonists  to 
adopt  Lord  CamarVDH'l  views.  In  jS;6,  Fingoland.  the  Idulywa 
reserve,  asd  Noman's-land,  tracts  of  muniry  on  the  Ka£6r 
frontier,  were  fr""'^  by  Gcfst  Britab,  on  the  understanding 
(tet  the  Cape  goveniment  should  provide  for  their  gDVemmeot. 
Lord  Carnarvon,  (till  beat  on  confederation,  now  appointed  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  pnetoor  ot  Cape  Culony  and  high  commisrioner 
of  South  Africa. 

Fme  bad  do  aoonei  taken  office  as  high  commissioner 
thin  be  found  himself  ctBif  ranted  with  smoui  native  troubles  in 
Zuifllaad  and  on  the  Ka£ir  tronlitr  of  Cape  Colony.  In  1877 
tbeie  occnrred  an  outbtcak  on  tbe  part  of  the  Calckas  and  the 
Gaitas.  AcoKMdeiahlcfofCeaf  imperial  and  colonial  troops  was 
employed  to  put  down  this  tisiDK 


_«  the  Ninth 

iamous  Kaffir  chief,  Sandili,  lost  his  lift 
Traukct.  the  territory  of  the  Galeka 
aanesed  by  thcBrflidl.     '     " 


conclusion  the 
le,  under  Srcli,  was 

^_^  „ .„_    Lord  Carnarvon  had 

lelgned  hb  position  in  tbe  British  cabiuet,  and  the  scbeme  fot 


»  fully 
ID  very 


confrdetatiofi  whii^  he  had  been  puihingf  orward  w] 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  that  time  Cape  Cobiy 

SfrifHsly  B  gnat  a  queatioD  aa  coniedcration.    A  «  ^ 

spread  aaKH^fft  tha  different  Kaf&r  tribes  on  the  colonial  ftontier, 
sod  after  the  Gaika-Galeka  War  there  followed  in  1879  a  riaiug  in 
fiaxutcdaad  imder  Moirori,  whose  cattle-raiding  had  foe  some 

after  VBy  aevoc  £(htiiif  by  a  colonial  force,  hut,  their  defeat 
notwithstanding,  tbe  Basutoa  temained  In  a  nsllen  and  aggressive 

condition  for  seven]  years.  In  igSo  tbe  rolonial  authorities 
endeavoured  toeitendtoBasutoland  tbe  Peace  Frisctvatitui  Act 
of  1878.  utuler  which  a  scDcral  disarmament  of  the  Basutos  was 
attempted.  Further  *p>*'^"fT  ftJIowed  on  this  prodantation. 
which  was  by  no  means  successful,  and  although  peafc  was 
declared  iDthecountiy  in  December  iBJi,  the  colonial  auLhorilics 
were  very  glad  in  1SE4  to  be  relieved  of  the  admiru^ttation  of  a 
tountty  which  had  already  cost  them  £3.000,000,  The  imperial 
govcnunent  then  took  over  Basutoland  as  a  crown  colony,  on  the 

Irative  piuposra  £ig,ooo  armually.  In  iSfio.  Sir  Bartle  Fiere. 
who  by  fals  energetic  stkI  stateamanlike  attitude  on  the  relaliotis 
with  the  native  ttatoa,  as  weD  as  on  all  other  questions,  had  won 
the  esteem  and  regard  of  loyal  South  African  colonists,  was 
racalled  by  the  1st  eari  of  Klmberley,  the  liberal  secretary  of  sUte 
for  the  colonies,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson. 
Griqualand  West,  wluch  included  the  diamond  fields,  was  now 
incorponted  as  a  portion  of  Cape  Colony. 

Onpii  0/  Dit  Afriiiu^cr  B«Kf.— The  Boer  War  of  iSSi,  with 
its  disastrous  termination,  nattuaHy  reacted  throughout  South 
Africaj  and  as  one  of  the  most  important  results,  in  tbe  year 
iSSi  the  £rst  Afrikander  Bond  congnss  was  held  at  Crooff 
Reinet.  The  otganimtion  of  the  Bond  developed  into  one 
embracing  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Cape 
Colony.  Each  country  bad  a  provincial  committee  with  district 
committees,  and  branches  were  di±trihu1t:d  throughout  the  whole 
of  South  Africa.  At  a  later  date  tbe  Bond  in  the  Cape  Colony 
dissociated  itself  (rum  its  Rcpublicati  bnncbes.  The  general 
lines  of  policy  which  this  orgaiuution  endeavoured  to  promote 
may  best  be  gathered  from  De  Polriot,  a  paper  published  in,  the 
colony,  and  an  avowed  supporter  of  the  organization.  The 
following  exincts  from  articles  published  in  tSSs  will  IDustrate^ 
better  than  anything  else,  the  ambition  entertained  by  some  Ol 
the  promoters  of  this  remarkable  organization. 

"  Tbe  Afrikander  Bond  hai  for  iti  obJEct  the  ntablishmenl  ot  a 
South  African  nattoeaUty  1^  spreading  a  true  love  for  what  la 
realWourfatherlond.  Mohetter  time  eould  be  found  for  cnablbhini 
the  Bond  than  the  present,  when  the  couscioiisnm  of  nalionality 
ha*  beea  IhotougUy  aroused  by  the  Transvaal  war."  .  .  ."  The 
Britiihgavemnieot  keep  on  talkiM  about  aconfederat  ion  under  the 
British  llaf ,  but  that  wOl  never  le  brought  about.  They  can  be 
quite  cenaiB  of  that.  There  is  just  one  obstacle  hi  tbe  way  of 
canfedentiOB,aild  that  is  (he  British  Dag.  Let  them  remove  Uiat, 
and  in  less  than  a  year  the  confedentina  would  be  established 
under  the  Free  Afrikander  Oai."  "  Alter  a  lime  the  &iglish  will 
realise  thai  the  advice  ^ven  them  by  Froude  was  the  bat — they_ 

way  Co  fnffia.  aiui  give  owr  all  the  rest  of  South  Africa  to  the 
Afrikaivlen,"  _  ,  -  "^  Our  priadpal  weapon  in  the  aodal  w, 
■--  'Se  dettructioq  ot  Ei^liifa  trade  '  .>-.>- 


Af Hinder  o< 
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De  Palriol  aftcrwaids  became  ImperiiUsI.  but  Oris  Land, 
nother  Bond  organ,  <4ntiiiucd  in  much  the  same  strain. 

In  addition  to  having  its  press  organs,  the  Bond  from  time  to 
ime  published  official  utterances  less  frank  In  their  tone  than 
IiF  statements  of  Its  nress.  Some  of  the  Articles  of  the  Bond's 
.tlrely  praiseworthy,  t.g.  those  referring 
justice,  the  honour  of  the  people,  &c-; 
wever,  were  itieanbiglss  In  view  of  the 
which  obuined  in  Cape  Colony,  and  for 
the  true  "  inwatnness  "  of  this  document  it  is  necessary  to  note 
Article  3,  wldch  diirinctly  speaks  of  the  promotion  of  Sooth 
Africa's  independence  (Ze'/i'aiufij'retd).     If  the  Bond  aiouscd 


original  manifest 

such  clauses  as  i 
enlightened  gove 
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Ailoyiltjr  ud  nbUtn  uphatiaiu  in  one  KCtion  ol 

inhabituiti,  it  Es  equ»ny  Mruin  Ihit  it  cigsed  i  gre 

loytJ  and  patriotic  En(hiisi:iim  to  pau  through  Riiothc 

enJighttntd  Kction.     A  pamphlet  wrilt™  in  i88s  (or 

tion  called  the  Empire  Lejgue  by  Mt  Clutles  Leonttd,  »ho 

■fCerwaida  consistently  championed  the  cause  of  dvCl  cqdaltty 

Awl  impartiaJ  jiotice  in  South  Afnca,  tojilntajned  as  foDoi 

■owitmi  would  be  dtiHCiou*  to  twj  ooe  haviu  v«iin]  iati 

colonr,  and  we  coloiiiett  wiO  never  give  up  Engtaod.  ...  1^ 
the  iaubhimt  of  the  Cape  Colonr,  be  awifc  to  reeofnue  lb-.  .._ 
■I*  one  people,  can  togetSer  under  a  ^orfou  Rig  oT  Umv,  with 
hiadi  ckcr  cn«^  to  apfneciata  tha  fmdoa  we  aiOoy,  and  lutrC* 
moluBa  lonuintainour  truepfivilcsa;lecusdcsitfnHn  reproach. 
log  and  invilUqg  one  another,  and,  rejoScin*  tiiM  we  have  this 

— J.-. — I '—— ge.  rememher  that  by  united  action 

Sbilitis.    We  below  both  olui  to  a 
EC  *i>d  antftrity  sTeweiy  bouM  in 

. _, ,_, -WnOtfoopcodatbequBtioairhetlLer 

our  children  shall  curK  or  bleu  u>;  whether  we  lian  live  In  their 
memory  aa  proauKcn  of  civil  ttttft,  with  alt  its  misnible  eoaifr 
quoiioEi.  or  as  joint  architccli  el  a  Uppy-  pinwEnnn  and  uoilec 
Mate    Each  of  ui  leoln  back  u  a  iiSbii  put.     United,  we  naj 


iiolhiog 


Iilhis 


acti  reading  Mr  Leonard* 
maniLcsto  at  the  ume  regaraea  it  as  unduly  alarming  but  suh 
sequent  events  proved  the  soundness  ol  the  views  it  eipnessed. 
The  lia  B  that,  Irom  1881  onwards,  two  great  rival  ideas  i 
into  being,  each  strongly  opposed  to  the  other.    One  was  Ih 
Imperialism — full  civil  nghts  ior  every  civilized  man,  whal 
his  race  mi^t  be,  under  the  supremacy  and  protection  of  C 

eidusively  oligarchical  and  Dutch.    The  policy  of  the  eittci 
of  this  1«(  parly  was  summed  up  in  the  appeal  which  Presi 
KnigH  made  lo  the  Free  Slate  in  February  18S1,  when  he  ! 
thcDi  "  Come  and  help  us.    Godiswithua.    It  is  bis  nill  lo  t 
us  as  a  people  " — "  to  make  &  united  South  Africa,  iree  I 
British  authority,"    The  two  actual  founders  o(  the  Bond  parly 
were  Mr  Borckenlugcn,  a  German  Vfho  was  residing  in  Bloem- 
fontein,and  Mr  Rciti,aiterwirds  state  secretary  of  the  Tnnsvaal, 
Two  interviews  have  been  recorded  which  show  the  true  aims  of 
these  two  promoters  of  the  Bond  at  the  ontseL     One.occuirtd 
tielwcen  Mr  Borckcnhagcn  and  Cecil  Shades,  the  other  between 
Mr  Reiti  and  Mr  T.  Schreiner,  whose  brother  became,  at  a  later 
date,  prime  minbici  of  Cape  Colony.    In  the  first  interview 
Mr  Borckenhsgcn  remarked  to  Rhodes:  "  We  want  a  united 
Africa,"  and  Rbock)  re[Jii-d:  "  So  do  I."     Mt  Boickcnhagen 
'      "There  is  nothing  in  the  way;  we  will  take 


jrlesi 


There 


oDlyo. 


Cou^,  be  independent  of  the  rest  o[  the  world."  Rhode 
plied:  You  take  me  either  lor  a  rogue  or  a  FooL  I  should  tie 
a  mgue  to  forfeit  all  my  history  and  my  traditions;  and  I  should 
be  a  fool,  because  1  ^lould  be  hated  by  my  own  countrymen 
■nd  mislnistcd  by  yours."  But  as  Rhodes  truly  said  at  Cape 
Town  in  iBg8,  "  The  only  chance  ol  a  Irae  union  is  the  ovcr- 
thadowing  protection  of  1  supreme  power,  and  any  German, 
Frenchman,  or  Russian  would  tell  you  that  the  best  and  most 
liberal  power  is  that  over  which  IIcI  Majesty  reigns."  The  other 
interview  took  place  at  the  b^inning  of  the  Bond's  ciistcnce. 
Beii«  approached  by  Mt  Rein,  Mr  T.  Schrciner  objected  that 
the  Bond  aimed  ultimately  al  the  overthrow  of  British  rule  and 
the  espuhion  of  the  British  Hag  from  South  Afrka.  To  this 
Mr  RciU  icplicd:  "  Well,  what  i(  it  h  io7"  Mr  Schrciner 
expostulated  io  the  following  terms:  "  You  do  not  suppose 
(bat  that  flag  is  going  to  disappear  without  a  tremendous  struggle 
and  hard  fighting?"  "  Well,  I  lUppose  not,  but  even  so,  what 
of  that?"  rejoined  Mr  Reltz.     In  the  face  of  this  testimony  with 

it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  from  its  betfnning  the  great  under. 
lying  idea  ol  the  Bond  was  an  independent  South  AfTici. 

Ur  Hi/mtyr's  Firfity,— In  1B81  an  act  was  passed  in  the 
Cape  Icgiabtive  assembly,  empowering  member*  to  ^eak  In 


the  Dutch  language  on  the  Sooi  ot  tbe  Mdok,  If  they  so  defied. 
The  intention  ol  this  act  wu  a  liberal  one,  but  tlu  nwment 
of  its  introduction  was  inopportune,  and  its  effect  was  to  give 
an  additional  stimulus  to  the  policy  of  the  Bond.  It  unu  pmb- 
ably  also  the  tneaiu  of  bringing  into  the  Houk  a  mmber  o( 
Dutchmen,  by  no  means  wetl  edocated,  who  would  not  have  been 
returned  had  they  been  obliged  to  apeak  Engtofa.  By  Ihii  act 
an  increase  of  influence  was  given  lo  iIk  Dutch  leaden.  The 
head  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  at  this  time  In  Cape  Colony,  and 
the  leader  of  Dutch  opinion,  was  Mt  J.  H.  Hofmeyr,  ■  man  c« 
undoubted  ability  and  astutcnos.  Attbough  he  wu  iKogDiied 
'--■--'  the  Dutch  party  in  Cape  Colony,  be         ---.-■ 


3  take  ofiice. 


othen  fnim  an  indcpeuden 
house  of  assembly  at  member  for  Sldlenbosdi,  4  (UaBg  I>iiuh 
constituency.  His  influence  over  the  Dutch  Bembcn  to 
supreme,  and  in  addition  to  directing  the  policy  «f  tbe  Bond 
wiihiniheCa'peColony.hesupportedlnddefend  '~' 
erpKnsion  policy  of  President  Kruger  a  '  ^  ~ 
In  1B8],  during  a  debate  on  the  BasnloUnd  Dia-umaaiioD 
Bill,  Rhodes  openly  charged  Hr  Hofratyr  In  the  House  with  ■ 
desire  to  see  a  "  United  Suta  ol  South  Aliica  under  its  own 
flag."  In  i834MrHolmeyrledtheBondinsttofiglyiiqiparting 
the  Transvaal  Boers  who  had  invaded  Bechuatialaad  (f.t.), 
proclaiming  that  if  the  Bechuaniland  iTecboolen  were  not  per- 
mitted to  rctsin  the  territories  they  had  seiad,  in  total  dise^u^ 
of  the  terms  of  the  conventions  of  1S81  and  rS84,  thse  would 
be  rebellion  among  the  Dutch  of  Cape  CiMny.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  peace  of  Cape  Colony  at  that  lime.  Sir  Chaifc* 
Warren,  sent  by  the  imperial  govemmenl  to  "■■'"'-in  Britiii 
tights,  removed  the  invading  Boers  irom  SleUalind  and  Goahca 
^wo  so-called  republics  set  up  by  the  Boer  fredmoten—id 
March  iSgj  and  no  lebellion  occurred,  Mevcrtbek**  Uw  Bond 
party  was  so  strong  in  the  Ilouse  that  they  compelled  the  miniitty 
under  Sir  Thomas  Scanlen  to  resign  in  1SE4.  The  luf^  and 
constitutional  courae  for  Mr  Hofmeyi  to  hav«  followed  in  these 
circumstances  would  have  been  to  accept  olSce  and  himadf  form 
a  govemmenl.  This  he  refused  to  do.  He  prefemd  to  put  in 
a  nominee  of  hts  own  who  should  be  entirely  dependent  on  him. 
Mr  Upington,  a  clever  Irish  banister,  was  the  man  be  selected, 
and  under  him  was  formed  in  1884  what  will  always  be  known 
in  Cape  history  as  the  "  Warming-pan  "  ministiy.  Thisacttoa 
was  denounced  by  many  British  colmists,  who  were  suBiciently 
loyal,  not  only  to  Great  Britain,  but  also  to  (bat  coutittrtion 
which  had  been  conferred  by  Great  Britain  upon  Cape  Colony, 
(o  dc^re  to  see  the  man  who  really  widded  political  power  aha 
aclingastheresponsibleheadof  Ihepaity.  ItwasUtRofnuyi'l 
refusal  to  accept  this  responsilnlity,  as  well  aa  the  tiature  of  hia 
Bond  policy,  which  won  for  Urn  the  poUliol  aobriqaet  of  iht 
"  Mole."  Open  and  teqnnsible  exercise  of  a  power  confened 
under  the  coDSIituIioii  of  the  country,  En^iihmen  and  Eo^iih 
calonisis  would  have  accepted  and  even  welcomed.  But  that 
subtertincan  method  of  Dutch  policy  which  loimd  hi  strongect 
eipression  in  Pretoria,  and  which  operated  From  PKtorla  to  Cape 
Town,  could  not  bttl  be  resented  by  loyal  cokntist*.  Fimn  iMl 
down  lo  1898,  Mr  Hofmeyr  practically  determined  bow  Dolch 
members  should  vole,  and  also  what  policy  the  Bond  riiould 
adopt  at  eveiy  juncture  in  its  bislory.  In  iSq;  he  resigned  hit 
seat  ID  parliament — an  action  which  made  his  pollileat  dictator- 
ship still  moic  remarkable.  This  influentc  on  Cape  poliiica 
was  a  demoralizing  one.  Other  viell-ksawn  politkiani  at  the 
Cape  xubsei;uent]y  found  it  convenient  to  adapt  their  viewi 
good  deal  too  readily  to  those  held  t^  tbe  Bond.  In  justkc 
1  Mr  Hofmeyr,  however,  it  b  only  farr  to  say  that  after  the 
barren  ctpedttion  in  lUj,  which  was  at  least  evidence  that  Great 
Britain  i^d  not  intend  to  renounce  her  supremacy  in  South 
^ca  altogether,  he  adopted  a  less  hostile  or  anti-Biitish 
itnde.  The  views  and  ittitudeof  Mr  Hofmeyr  between  iSSi 
and  iEB4~when  even  loyal  Briti^  colonists,  looking  to  the 
I  which  Followed  Majuba,  had  almost  come  to  believe  that 
Great  Britain  had  little  desire  (o  mayitain  her  1 
(caretly  be  wondered  U.  ,  Vit.)()' 
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Xititi  Ml  Diifcl  StaUmtiU.—JUtoK'i^iV  »<■  lUSnhhi  ot 
tbe  pcBi'lion,  Ch3  RliodB  frnn  the  ontict  of  hit  political  cuter 
ihowcd  hja  dcsifc  ta  omdUkie  Dutdi  icnllTDCnt  hy  codsidnrnte 
treitDKBt  iDd  regard  (or  Dutdi  prtjndloci.  RllodM  *u  fini 
Rlumcd  u  nwrnber  (rf  the  Ho|i»  ol  AsisnMy  lor  BarUy  W(tt 
in  iSgo,  IDd  in  spile  oi  lU  vidniluda  Ihis  onuli tumcy  imuiacd 
layml  to  Mm.  He  siqiported  the  bill  pcnnit  ling  Duleh  to  be  urd 
in  the  HouH  of  Assonbly  in  iSSi,  btkI  elrly  in  1SS4  he  fin!  look 
otItcE,  u  tieuurer-geiien],  under  Sir  Thomu  SoHilen.  Rhodtl 
hidonlybddtliiipoulianforaiiwKliivbefiSirTliamM  SuBlai 
migned.  nd  in  Auput  oi  Ibe  udm  yar  be  vu  xnt  by  Sir 
Hercules  Rotanson  to  Brilish  Bechuinalud  n  drputy-can- 
miuioneT  in  niccession  ta  tbe  Rev.  John  MftelieniJe,  ihe  Loitdan 
Miuiooiiy  Society's  rcpteKnutive  at  KitruDian.  who  in  tlw 
previoui  May  h»d  prod»ira(d  the  queen'i  >ulhoiity  over  Ibe 
diiiricL  Rhodo's  effortj  W  concittaie  the  Boeri  iiiled— hence 
the  neosily  for  the  Warren  mJMioo.  In  iXSj  the  Irrriiorie* 
of  Cape  Colony  were  lirther  eatended,  and  Tembidand,  Bon  vana- 
land  and  Calduland  were  formiNy  added  to  the  colony.  In 
iSM  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  lucoecded  Sir  Thomai  Upingtsn  aa 

Sifuii  AfricKi  CiLriMU  Ui 
to  Cape  Colony  bad  been  one  I 

time,  in  kdditkin  to  the  ebronic  tnmUea  Irith  tbe 
which  kd  the  Cape  to  hand  (htm  avei  to  the  imperial  aulhorltiea 
-^here  ocenrred  a  series  of  native  disturbances  which  were 
Isllowed  by  tlv  Boer  War  ol  lUi,  and  the  Beohuanaland  d>»- 
tutbanttt  ol  1M4-  I"  spite,  however,  ot  these  drawbacitj,  the 
development  of  the  country  proceeded.  The  diamond  induilry 
wis  Aouilaliing.  In  1SS7  a  conference  wat  held  in  London 
lor  "  promoting  a  doser  union  between  the  various  pftrts  of  the 
Britith  empire  by  mean]  ol  an  Impnlil  tariff  ol  castams." 
At  this  conleretun  It  t>  wMthy  of  note  that  Mr  Hofmeyr  pro- 
pounded a  sort  ol  "  ZoDverdn  "  scheme,  In  which  imperial 
etatoms  were  to  be  leried  Independently  of  the  duties  payable 
on  all  goods  enteting  the  empire  from  abroad.  In  miking  the 
proposition  he  stated  tbal  Ml  ablecti  were  ''  to  promote  the 
onion  of  the  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  10  obtain  revenue  for 
tbe  purpoiei  of  general  defence."  The  scheme  wsa  no!  at  the 
Inn  lound  practieible.  But  its  authorahip,  as  well  as  the 
■entiraents  iccompanying  it,  created  a  favouraUe  view  nf  Mr 
Hofmeyr'i  attitude.  In  the  year  iSU,  in  sjHte  ol  tbe  failure  eS 
■talesmen  and  high  commlulonen  to  bring  about  poUtical 
oanlederation,  the  members  ol  tbe  Cape  portiamefLt  ut  about 
the  estabHshmenl  ol  a  South  African  Customs  Union.  A 
Customs  Union  BDl  was  pissed,  and  this  In  Itsell  constiiuied 
a  cofuiderabfe  development  of  tlic  idea  of  federation.  Shortly 
after  the  paoing  of  the  IhII  the  Onnge  Free  Stite  entered  the 

afterward),  loget  the  Transvaal  to  Jain.  But  President  Kroger, 
consistently  punning  his  own  policy,  hoped  through  the  Dclogoa 
Bay  railway  to  make  the  South  African  Republic' entirely  in- 
dependent erf  Cape  Cokmy.  The  endeavour  to  bring  about  a 
custontt  uirion  which  would  embrace  the  Transvaal  was  also 
Nttle  to  the  taste  of  President  Kiuger's  Hollander  advisers, 
hllerejied  as  they  were  in  the  schemes  of  the  Ketherfinds 
Railway  Company,  who  owned  the  lailways  of  the  Ttanivaa). 

DiaMtitii  and  Jtoilwryr.— Another  event  ot  considerable 
commercial  Importance  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  Indeed  to 
Sonth  Africa,  was  tbe  amalgamation  of  the  diamond-mining 
(Ompaniea.  chiefly  brau^t  about  by  Cecil  Rhodes,  Alfred  Beit 
and  "  Samey  "  Bamato,  in  iMq.  One  of  tbe  principal  and 
most  beneBccnt  results  of  the  discovery  and  development  of 
the  diamond  mints  was  the  great  Impettis  iMch  it  gsve  to 
railway  extension.  Lines  were  opened  up  to  Worcester  and 
Beaufsn  West,  to  Graham's  Town,  GraaS  Refnet  and  Queens- 
■ewn.  Kimbeiley  was  reached  in  rMj.  In  1890  the  line  was 
((tended  northwards  on  the  wesleni  InntlerDf  the  Transvaal  as 
lar  as  Viybuig  in  BechDinaland.  In  iMq  the  Fret  Stale  entered 
iniD  an  irtangement  with  the  Cape  Colony  whereby  the  main 
trunk  railway  was  extended  lo  Btoemfbnlein,  tbe  Free  State 
TKeiving  hall  tbe  proliti.    SubMqaenlly  the  Free  Stale  bought 
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at  cost  prtoe  tha  portjon  of  tltt  raOway  b  lu  own  tenltoiy. 
In  1S91  the  Fib*  State  railway  was  s^  farther  eotcnded  to 
VOlOeB'B  DtMt  on  the  Vaal  river,  and  In  tS^i  it  KBched  Pretoria 


lOtiu  <u  Prim  UiiUitir:  Nakte  Piluy.— In  iMq  SIi  Hoiy 
Loch  was  appohiled  high  GOmmiBioner  and  governor  of  Cape 
ColoBV  fa  soccMaioB  to  Sit  Hcmilcs  Robinson.  In  1890  Sir 
Ootden  Sprigg,  the  premier  of  the  colony,  icaigned,  and  a  Rhode* 
gavannnent  wa*  fonned.  Prior  to  the  iBmation  at  this  Blniftrr 
(tec  table  at  end  of  article),  and  while  Sir  GndOB  Spiia  * 
still  tn  office,  Mr  HolnieyT  appnadwd  Rhadm  aoil  off 
hhninoffioeasa  Bond  nominee.  lUaoflerwi  '  " 
however,  Rhodes  was  Invited  M  Xtkt  oOet  ■ 
the  S|»igg  ministry,  he  asked  the  Bond  k 
and  dbcuss  the  lilnallon.  Hit  policy  of 
unions  between  the  various itaie*,  added  to 
m  which  ha  wu  at  (hia  time  held  by  many  of  tt 
enabled  him  to  undertake  and  (o  cany  on  aucceatinlly  Ih* 
buBlncu  of  govemraenL 

Tbe  odonies  of  Britlih  Bechuinalarul  and  Basutoland  wer* 
BOW  taken  lalo  the  cosionu  union  eabting  between  the  Oiangi 
Free  SIsle  and  Cape  Colony.  Pondoland,  another  native  terri- 
tory, was  added  to  the  colony  hi  1S94,  and  tbe  year  was  marked 
by  tin  dm  Grey  Act,  a  departoro  Hi  naihw  poBcy  lor  which 
Rhodes  was  cMely  re^oniible.  It  dealt  with  the  natives  resid- 
ing hi  certain  native  reserves,  and  in  addition  to  providing  for 
their  tntAtsta  and  holdings,  and  in  other  wsys  protecting  tba 
privileges  aceordad  to  tbcm,  the  principle  of  the  duty  of  some 
degree  of  labour  dt*«lvin|  upon  every  aUe-bodied  native  enjoy- 
ing thew  pn'vilages  was  atrted,  and  a  small  labour  tai  was 
levied.*  litis  Is  hi  many  respects  the  most  stattamanlike  act 
dealing  with  oailves  on  the  statute-book;  and  m  thi  seialon  of 
1S4;  RhodEi  wa*  able  to  npott  to  the  Cape  parliament  that  tbe 
act  then  applied  to  i6e,ooa  natives.  In  iqoj  tbe  Ubour  clause* 
"' hid  fallen  into  desuetude,  were  repealed.     The 


shad,  hi 


10  fulfil  the  conditions  reqiiiiite  lo 
(s  marked  by  aim- 


;e  policy  w 


claim  exenptloD. 

In  other  respects  Rhodes': 
bincd  consideration  and  finnuea*. 
sdf-govemment  the  natives  bad  enjoyed  the  franchise. 
passed  in  iftgi,  at  tlw  Instance  of  Rhodes,  Irnposed  an  educa- 
tional teat  on  applicants  for  registration,  and  made  other  pn^ 
visions,  all  lending  to  restrict  the  acquisition  of  the  fianchiie 
by  "  tribal "  natives,  the  possible  dinger  arising  front  a  largs 

Rhodes  opposed  the  native  liquor  traffic,  and  at  tbe  risk  of 
offending  some  of  his  supporters  anong  the  brandy-famera  of 
■       *  '  '■      itirdy  on  the  diamond 


Nevertheless  the  continuance  of  till*  traffic  on 
mihene 


iie  annals  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
rribly  demoraliiM],  and  even 
western  province, 
lance  ol  Rhodes's  keen  inaight 
oclioa  which  had  lasting  reiulti 


the  Hottentots  have  bci 
partially  destroyed  by  it  in 

in  dealbig  witbiulivt  affair 

00  the  history  of  the  colony — may  ae  given.  Atler  ice  oatiTC 
territories  cast  of  the  Kei  had  been  added  to  Cape  Colony,  a  case 
of  claim  toinher!tance<ameupfor  trial,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  ihe  colony,  the  court  held  that  the  eldest  son  of  a 
native  was  his  fadr.  Tliia  dedston  created  the  strongest  resent- 
meal  among  the  people  of  the  tciritory,  as  it  tras  in  dbtiucl 


■The  (CI 


injoined  that "  ev^  male 


he  hai  bepD  employed  fo 


e  reading  in  Ihe  district* 

.he  Judnncnr  of  the  resident  magifltrat^ 
ir,  ahanpay  10  the  public  revenue  a  lai 
n]«9  he  can  ihow  to  the  satirfaction  of 
■tA  in  Hrvice  beyond  f  ha  bonkri  cJ  (be 
lolhs  out  rd  Ihe  previous  twelve,  when 

a  total  period  <f  Ihne  yeara,  when  ba 
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rtudi  Rcognized  du  sremt  Picsidenl  Km^ 
I.  Tie  govcmmeDt  weic  sppol  wu  oiu! 
aux,   when   Rhoda   tele-    I&tlci  CDtcced  ii 


conttxlktlon  to  lullvc  tdbal  Ui 
■on,  m  Mn  ol  the  chief  wife,  u 
(liroUDnl   wiLh   a   nilive   diati 

Ktaphed  hii  aAsurance  that  aunpcTuatJon  shoutd  tK  Enhtcd. 
tiHi  thit  Euch  a  dfciBicm&bould  nevcf  be  given  icain^  Tkuauur- 
anccvnauxcpiedud  tranquiUJtyECBtoied^  At  thedoecol  the 
iKxt  K3U0D  ftiial  of  1S94),  after  Ibb  inddenl  bad  occumd, 
Rhodci  laid  on  the  (able  a  bill  dialled  by  biiagelf,  the  staoitat 
the  House  bid  ever  Ken.  It  provided  that  Hi  civil  cues  were  to 
be  tried  by  magisdata,  an  appeiJ  to  lie  only  10  the  chief  mstii- 
uale  of  the  temtoi)"  with  an  igsessor.  Ctuninjl  csk*  *ere  to 
bebiedbelorelhejudgEtaliupceiniecouttoiiciicmL  The  hill 
was  pasted,  nod  the  effect  of  it  was,  inavnuch  u  [he  magiiiratea 
administcicd  accoiding  to  niiive  law,  that  native  maniago 
cmlans  uuJ  laws  (iodudiiig  polygamy)  vat  legaUied  in  these 
lenitotie*.  Rhodes  bad  retiieved  his  promise,  and  no  one  who 
baa  studied  and  iived  amongst  the  Bantu  will  qucation  l^t  the 
action  taken  tvad  bath  henc^nt  and  wise. 

During  iflqs  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  was  re^ipointed  goven»r 
and  high  commissioiier  of  South  Africa  in  succession  to  Sir  Henry 
Loch,  and  in  the  same  yeu  Mi  Chambdlain  became  lecretaiy 

MntauiU  /nr  Cimimeriiai  FrtUnUiaH.~''>/iti  the  development 
of  nilwayi,  and  the  eiienaion  ol  ttsde  betxeeu  Cape  Colony 
and  the  Tnnsvaal,  thete  had  grown  up  a  clnia  lelation^hip 
eopolilicalquesIioD*.  Whilst  pnoiierof  Cape  Colony,  by  means 
of  the  customs  xmioa  and  in  every  other  way,  Rhodes  en^ 
'  ring  aboat  a  friendly  measure  of  at  least  coin- 


re  fuU  us 


■bould  be  m 
■CaperaUway 


ol  ihii  mnoutni] 
tJie  Cape  gi 


lary,  auist  with  tioops,  and 
military  purposes  if  required. 


would  icgard 


alleden 


nglhest 


He  hoped  to  establish 

and  a  speech  which  be  made  in  i9^  at 

deaeiibM  this  policy?— 
"  With  full  aileetian  for  [be  flag  which 
^  '    "      '  '  can  underHand  1 


Cape  Town  idiniiably 


,, in  impooiUa  ...     . 

:■,  retaining  their  independence,  should  share 
{taunt  priaelplea.  If  I  muht  pot  it  to  you.  1 
«  of  tariff*,  the  principle  of  railway  connexion, 


mbUetwl 


ineachecparate 


These  terms  were  accepted  by  Rhodes  and  his 

by  Mi  Charabctlain  tUting  that  the  goveinincnt 
Ihe  dosing  of  tbe  dtifU  as  a  bieadi  of  the  London  uinvenuoQ, 
and  as  an  uoliieodly  action  oUIing  for  the  giavest  lemons  trance. 
President  Kniger  at  once  leopeoed  tbe  diifu,  and  uodeitook 
that  he  vould  issue  no  luithei  prodaDiation  on  the  subject 
euvpl  allet  donaultatioa  with  the  imperial  ffljvetnmcnt. 

Oo  the  loth  of  December  1895  Dr  Jameson  ,(q,v )  made  hit 
famous  raid  into  the  Transvaal,  and  Riiodo't  complicity  in  this 
tnavemEnl  compelled  hun  to  raiign  <ht  pismiei^up  of  Cape 
Colony  in  January  1S56,  Ihe  vacant  post  being  takes  by  Sir 
Gordon  Spiigg.  As  Rbodes'i  complicity  in  the  raid. became 
known,  there  naturally  arose  a  strong  feeling  of  resentBient  and 
astonislunent  among  his  colleagues  in  the  Cape  ministry,  viha 
had  been  kept  in  complete  ignorajice  of  his  connexion  with  ap/ 

dtnuiKdation  of  him,  noccanil  be  denied  that  [he  circumslancei 
of  the  raid  greatly  embittered  ogainstEngland  the  Dutch  element 
lnCapeC(dony,andinflueiiccdtbeiisubsequentattilude  (owardi 
[In  TiBnivaal  Hoeia. 
In  1S9;  a  native  rising  occurred  under  Galeiliwe,  a  Bantu 

rebellion  rcpieucd.  On  cross-examination  Galcshwc  stated 
that  Bosmui,  a  magistiate  of  the  Transvaal,  had  suf^lied 
ammunition  Id  him, and  uigedliim  to  rebel  against  the  govero- 
ment  of  Cape  Colony.  There  ia  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  charge  was  tnie,  and  it  tsconasteat  with  the  intrigues  which 

In  iS(>7  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  ^ipointed  high  coDUDisuanct 
ol  South  Africa  and  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  in  suceessioD  ta 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  who  had  been  mated  a  peer  uodei  the 
title  of  Baron  Roamead  in  August  iSq«. 

iff  Sikrtiaa'g  Pvlky.-^hi  iflgA  comjnercial  federatios  la 
advanced  anotbei  stage.  Natal  entering  [he  cus- 


To  this  policy  President  Rruger  and  the  Transvaal  govem- 
meni  oHeied  every  possible  opposition.  Their  action  in  what 
a  known  as  the  Vaal  River  Drift  question  will  best  iUustrate  the 
line  of  action  which  (he  Tmssvaid  government  believed  it  ex- 
pedient to  adopt.  A  diScully  amse  at  the  termination  of  the 
agreement  in  igi>4  between  tbe  Cape  government  railway  and 
iheNetbeilandsmilway.  The  Cape  government,  iot  the  puiposei 
ol  carrying  the  railway  from  the  Vaal  river  to  JiAannaburg, 
had  advanced  the  sum  of  £6aa,oaa  to  the  Netherlands  lulway 
and  Ihe  Transvaal  govemmeot  conjointly;  at  the  same  lime  it 
waa  stipulated  that  Ihe  Cape  goVenunent  should  have  the  right 
to  Bx  the  traffic  rate  ujitil  the  end  of  i  B94,  or  until  such  time  as 
[heDelagoaUaj-Prrtotialinewascompleled.  These  rates  were 
fixed  by  Ihe  Cape  govemmeni  ai  id.  pec  ton  pei  mile,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  1895  Iheratc  for  Ihe  jira.  of  railway  Inun  the  Vaal 
liver  to  JohuiiMburg  wu  tailed  by  the  Nethetlaiids  railway 
to  no  less  a  sun  than  gd.  per  ion  pei  mtle.  It  ia  quite  evident 
from  the  action  which  PresidEn(  Kitiger  aubsequeally  took  in 
Ihe  matter  that  thii  duige  was  put  on  with  his  at^xoval.  and 
with  the  object  of  compelling  traffic  to  be  brought  to  the  Trana- 
vaal  by  the  Dcligoa  route,  instead  of  as  heretofore  by  Ihe  cohinial 
railway.  In  order  to  compete  against  this  very  high  rale,  the 
mttchints  of  Johannesburg  began  removing  their  goods 
from  the  Vaal  river  by  l^aggon.  Thereupon  President  Kruger 
arlHtnitly  dosed  the  drifts  (folds)  on  [he  Vaal  river,  and  thus 
prevented  through  waggon  traffic,  censing  an  enormous  block 
of  waggons  on  the  bantu  of  the  Vaal.  A  protest  was  then  made 
by  [be  Cape  govcinmeni  against  [he  action  of  the  Transvaal,  on 
[he  giound  that  it  was  a  breach  of  the  London  CoDveutioii. 


collected  on  such 
free  trade  hetwee 
Aft!  am  pioducu 


a  uuifoim  tsrifl  on  ail  imported  goods  o 
union,  and  an  equitable  distribution  o£  the  duties 
such  goods  amongst  tbe  parties  lo  such  union,  and 
a  the  cobniei  and  itate  in  respect  ol  alt  Soutti 
,"  wu  srnitlged.  In  the  same  year,  too,  [he 
iiy  election  occuned,  and  the  result  wis  Ihc 
power  of  a  Bond  minisuy  undaf  Mi  W.  V.  Schreiner, 
j'CDtn  inis  time,  until  June  iqco,  MrSchreinerEcmsioedino&ce 
at  bead  o(  ihe  Cape  government.  During  the  oegoiiaiiona 
(lee  Tn*Nsv*AL)  which  preceded  the  war  in  1S99,  feeling  at  the 
Cape  rap  very  high,  and  Ur  Schreiner's  attitude  was  very  freely 
discussed.  As  head  of  a  party,  dependent  ior  its  position  in 
owtf  on  the  Bond's  support,  his  position  waa  undoubtedly 
trying  or>e.  At  the  same  lime,  as  piime  minister  of  a  British 
colony,  it  was  strongly  felt  by  Loyal  colonists  that  he  should  at 
last  have  ttfiained  from  openly  interfering  between  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  Imperial  government  during  the  couiae  of  most 
dlfficoit  DegoiiatioBs.  His  public  expressions  of  opinion  weie 
hoatik  in  tone  to  the  policy  pursued  by  Mr  Chamberlain  and 
Sir  Allied  MilDei.    The  eflect  of  them,  it  was  believed,  might 

his  reiectiiHl  of  Ihe  British  terms.  Mr  Sdireiner,  it  is  true,  used 
directly  what  iolhience  he  possessed  to  induce  President  Kruget 
to  adi^H  a  rasonable  course,  But  however  excellent  his  ia- 
tentions,  hi*  publidy  expressed  disapprove  of  the  Chamberlain- 
hiilner  policy  probably  did  nwie  harm  than  his  private  infiuence 
with  Mr  Kniger  could  possibly  do  good.  On  the  nth  of  Junv 
l8o(|,  shortly  after  the  Bloemtontein  conference,  from  which 
Sir  Alfred  Miner  had  just  returned,  Mr  Scbieinei  asked  the  high 
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It  Mi  Chsmbcrbin  thai  he  and  hii  col- 
kagtKS  agncd  in  RgHidinc  Pr««Ldfnt  Kni^i't  Bk^rnfontdn 
jwopouli  u  "  piKtki!.  teiuHwlik  >nd  k  coaiideriblt  itcp  in 
the  right  dJRctioTi."  E*ily  in  Jsm,  however,  ih*  Cipe  Dutch 
poUtkiuu  began  ta  naliic  t>ut  Pieiidcdt  Krugci'i  attitude 
vu  not  90  Ruanabk  u  Ibey  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
IhemsdvB,  and  Mr  HofmeTT,  accnnpinied  by  Mi  Hnholdl, 
Uk  Cape  minuter  ol  agHculiun,  viiited  Pielona.  On  iniviil, 
ihcT  lound  that  the  Ttanivul  Volluiud,  in  a  spin't  of  defiance 
and  even  levity,  had  juit  pmed  a  raxihition  oAedng  four  new 
leals  in  the  Valksnad  to  the  mining  diitticu,  and  Uteen  to 
eiclusvdy  burgher  disiricii.  Mi  Hofmeyrf  on  meeting  the 
eiccutive,  fndy  expmied  hidtgnaiion  at  these  pioceedlngi. 
Unfoilinuiety,  Hi  Holmeyi'i  inftuence  waa  noK  than  caunteF- 
balanced  by  an  enumry  fron  ihc  Free  State,  Mr  Abraham 
Fiicbei,  who,  vhile  puiponini  to  be  a  peacamakti,  piactieaUy 
ncoonged  the  Boei  eiecutive  to  take  eiueine  meaiuiet. 
Ur  Holnieyt't  eiiabliihed  nputaiioB  a*  an  latuie  d4>li«iati^. 
and  ai  Ihe  Innled  leader  hii  ycin  of  the  Cape  Dutih  paity, 
nHdehvnai  powciful  a  delegate  asit  waipoastble  to  find.  If  any 
evjsaaxy  could  accomplish  anything  in  Jhe  way  of  penuading 
Mi  Kn^^,  it  wsi  aaumtly  Mi  Hornieyi.  Much  nas  ioolicd 
In  from  his  miuion  hy  moderate  men  of  lU  partiei.  and  by  none 
■Air  ao,-  it  a  fair  to  believe,  than  by  Mr  Schrcinci.  But  Mr 
HoCsieyi's  misstcm,  like  eveiy  othei  misaioa  to  Mi  Kniger  to 

•sdiEly  f  ntiUcB.  He  telumed  to  Cape  Toirn  diuppointed.  but 
pndiablT  not  allogethe*  luipriwd  at  the  failure  of  his  miuion. 
Meanwhile  a  new  prapeaal  ini  drafted  by  the  Boer  oecutiie, 
which,  beloie  it  was  received  in  i»  entirety,  oi  at  least  bclOie 
it  wu  dearly  undcntood,  dialed  fiom  Mr  Schieinei  a  ktlec 
m  the  7lh  of  July  to  IheSoaJJi  ^/rifsn  iVeiH,  in  which,  itJeiling 
to  his  govemment,  he  said: — 
"While  »n.kra.  aiKl  rnnliruilli-  active  with  food  hope  in  Hie 


This  letter  was  preripitite  a 
July,  aftei  eecing  Mi  Hof  ueyi  on  his 
■  peiBoaal  appeal  to  Piaident  Kngc 


On  llie  iithoi 
in.  Mi  Schieinei  nude 
J  ippToacb  the  imperial 


Free  Stale  govcrnmcnl,  and  Conraided  to  Bloemfontein.  Ml 
Sctueinei'i  attention  wu  callid  to  thi)  cmuigument  at  the 
lime,  but  he  lefuied  to  sti^  it,  alleging  a*  hii  reawn  that,  nas- 
much  ti  Cicat  Britain  was  at  poce  with. the  Fiee  State,  he  had 
no  right  to  interdict  the  patugeol  arms  thiough  the  Cape  Colony. 
Hm  Btitiahcoloiust  13  aa  capable  of  a  grim  jest  as  theXnnavaal 
Boer,  and  this  action  of  Mr  Schrelnei'i  won  foi  him  the  nickname 
"  Ammmiitioa  BiU."  At  a  latci  date  he  Val  accused  of  delay 
in  fbrwordiBg  artillery  and  rifiei  for  the  defence  of  Kimbeiky, 
Hafeking  atid  other  towns  of  the  colony.  Ilie  reason  he  gave 
foi  delay  waa  that  he  did  not  aoticipaie  wai;  and  thai  he  did 

Ftte  State.  Hit  conduct  in  bolb  instances  was  pcibaps 
technically  collect,  but  it  was  much  iciented  by  loytl  'Colonisls. 
On  the  iStb  of  July  Mr  Chombeiltin  tent  a  conciliatoiy 
despatch  to  Ptcsidenl  Knger,  suggesting  a  meeting  of  delegaies 
lo  consider  and  leport  oa  his  last  (ranchiie  pmpeaals,  which  were 
comflei  to  a  degree.  Mr  SchceiiKr,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  leie- 
grapliecl  to  Mr  Tisdier  begging  the  Transvaal  to  welcome  Mr 
Chambsliin'spioposaL  Atilaterdate.onteeeivingan  inquiry 
bom  the  Free  State  si.  to  the  moveniEnls  of  British  troops. 
Mr  Schreinec  cortiy  refused  any  infotraation,  and  icietied 
tlie  Free  State  to  the  high  conunissiooer.  On  the  iSih  of  August 
Sir  Goidan  Sprigg  in  Che  Hoiue  d  Assembly  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment  at  the  debate,  to  dacuo  the  removal  ol  aims  to  the  Free 
State.  Mr  Schreiner,  in  leply,  Bed  eipieuiont  which  coiled 
down  iqwn  him  the  seveietl  cemnM  and  indignation,  both  in 


the  ooleay  nd  in  Gieat  Britain.  He  stated  thai,  stuuld  the 
storm  bunt,  be  would  keep  Ibi  colony  aiooi  with  regard  both  to 
ita  forces  and  its  people.  In  the  coiuie  of  the  speech  he  also 
read  a  Idegiam  from  Presidtsl  Sleyn,  in  which  the  prBsIdant 
repudiated  all  contemplated  aggiesave  action  on  the  pan 
of  Ihe  Free  State  as  absurd.  The  speech  created  ■  great  sensation 
in  Ihe  British  pioa.  It  waa  probably  foigotten  at  the  Cima 
(though  Lord  KImbeiley  aftetwaidt  pnbdttly  stated  it)  that  one 
of  the  chiel  reasons  why  the  Gladstone  government  hod  gnnlod 

the  Cape  Colomal  Dnlch  wour  '■-  ■■-  '    "' 


iSgi,MrSc 


be  a  still  greater  danger  in 
obvious,  from  a  review  of  Mr  Schreiner's  conduct  through  the 
latter  hall  of  iB^,  thathetocdcanenlireiymistakenvlewaf  ihe 
Tnmvaal  silnation.  Heevlnced.  as  premier  of  the  CUpeCoioiD', 
Ihe  same  inability  to  undeistaDd  the  Uitlandoa'  grievance^ 
the  same  futUe  belief  in  the  evenlual  faiineis  of  Pieudenl 
Kiuger,  a>  he  bad  shows  when  giving  evidence  before  the  British 
South  Africa  Setect  Committee  Into  Ihe  cesses  of  the  Jameson 
Raid.  Actual  experience  taugjit  him  diit  President  Kiuget 
was  beynnd  an  appeal  to  reaaon,  and  that  the  prateatationa  of 
President  Sleyn  were  iBsbtceie.  War  had  no  Moner  coinuetiCMl 
with  the  ultimatum  of  the  Tnnsvaal  Sapnblic  oa  the  Qth  ol 
October  1894,  than  hli  Schreiner  iound  blsMelf  called  Vfn  to 
deal  with  the  conduct  of  Cape  rebels.  The  rebels  Joiittil  the 
invading  forces  iri  Presidesit  Stcyn,  whose  falsa  assuiaacee 
Mr  Schreiner  had  offered  to  an  indignant  House  of  AssemUy 
only  a  few  weeks  bdore.  The  war  joD  Ihe  part  ol  the  Republici 
was 'evidently  not  lo  be  merely  one  of  self^defeaciT.  It  was  me 
of  aggression  and  aggraodisemcnl,  Mr  Schreisel  ultimatidy 
addressed,  as  prime  minialcr,  a  shup  temonstiuice  to  President 
Stcyn  for  allowing  his  buighen  to  invade  the  cobny.  He  alM 
'Sir  Alfred  Milner,  and  used  hia  inSuence  10 


Tin  War  p/  iSfV-IpoI,'— -The  &nt  shot  actually  fired  in 
vac  was  at  Kraipan,  a  small  railway  atatkn  withm  the  col 
40  m.  south  of  Uofelung,  a  train  being  derailed,  and  amn 
Cion  inUDded  for  ColceKJ  Baden-P. 
of  this  vu  entirely  to  cul  oS  Mafikisg.  the  u 
1b  Cape  Colony,  and  it  remained  in  a  slate  of  aiege  idi  over  aevei 
monlht.  On  the  i6tb  of  Octobei  Kimbetley  was  also  iaolaled. 
pioclamatioDS  by  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  annexing  poetiou 
of  Cape  Colony  were  actually  issued  on  the  iSth  of  October,  and 
included  British  BedOiankland  and  Griqoaland  West,  wilh  Ihe 
diamond  fields.     On  the  sBth  ol  October  Mr  SdiTeincr  signod 

declaring  the  Boer  aauesalions  E>f  territoiy  within  Cape  CoJony 


Then  rams  the  British  levenes  at  Mogenfontein  (on  Ihe  iilh 
of  Decembei)  end  Stoimbeig  (on  the  lOIh  of  December).  The 
eflect  of  these  engagements  at  the  veiy  outset  of  the  war,  occur- 
ring as  they  did  within  C^^fc  Colony,  was  to  offer  eweiy  inducenWDC 
toasumbeiofthefioDIier  colonial  Bocnto join  their  kinsmen 
of  Ihe  republics.  The  Boers  wtit  prolihc.  and  theii  families  large. 
Many  younger  sons  from  the  colony,  with  nothing  to  lose,  left 

Meanwhile  the  loyal  Cope  colooisls  wcie  chafing  at  the  tardy 

until  after  the  anival  of  Lord  Robeiis  and  Lord 


Kitchen* 


xTown 


a  the  10 


of  January  i( 


e  freely 


ind  many  oE  them  « . 
lovited  to  come  forward.  So  iltongly  <td  Lord  Roocrts  leei  on 
the  subject,  Ui3.theatcince  nude  Colonel  Bcahaot,  a  well-knewn 
aod  respected  colonial  veteran  and  member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  a  tnigadier-geneial,  and  started  recruiting  toyal 
colonists  in  eamcat.  On  the  15th  ol  February  Kimberley  wu 
relieved  by  General  Fipnch,  and  the  Boer  goiei^,  Cronjc, 
evacuated  Msgersfontein,  and  retreated  towards  BloemiDnlein. 
Cecil  Rhodes  was  shut  up  in  Kimberley  during  Ihe  aiiole  of  the 
sii^e,  and  his  presence  there  imdoubtedly  oSered  an  addiliODat 
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fawtntiv*  W  the  Boen  ta  cndeavaur  to  capiure  the  town,  but 
hb  unique  pocitloa  uid  influrnct  vilh  the  De  Been  vorfcmn 
•nibled  him  U>  niuler  ysnnui  service,  and  infused  tnthuumm 
and  counge  into  the  inhabitaiiEs,  The  nutimfActure  of  a  bif 
■on,  lAich  vu  lUg  to  compete  with  Ibe  Bser  "  Long  Tom," 
It  the  t>a  Been  woiksbop*,  undei  Rhoda'a  ordEr*,  and  by  the 
lBgeniiityofanAnicri(jm,Mi.LabniB,*rhawukiUcdi  few  days 
UlcT  its  completion,  fona  one  of  the  moit  itrihing  incidenu  of 

With  the  idttf  of  Mafditaig  on  ihe  17th  ol  May,  the  Cape 
Tebellion  axled,  and  the  colony  «>*,  al  leait  for  a  time,  deUvEred 
ol  the  pnacnce  of  boitib  force*. 

On  the  30th  of  Marcb  Mr  (afterwudi  Sit  Jama)  Rase-Inns, 
a  pmninent  member  of  the  Houk  of  AiaemUy,  vbo  for  sevetal 
yean  had  held  aloof  from  dthcr  party,  and  who  alio  had  defended 
Mr  SdiiciDec'l  action  -with  regard  to  the  paaage  of  atmi  10  Ihe 
Free  Stale,  addteued  hii  conilituenta  at  Qiremont  in  lupport 
of  Ibc  anneuUoB  of  both  repubUaj  and  in  the  coune  of  an 
eloquent  speech  he  ttated  that  En  Canada,  in  spite  of  .rebelliona, 
loyalty  bad  been  secured  from  the  French  Canadians  by  free 
iDSIiUIiona.  In  South  Africa  they  might  hope  that  a  similar 
policy  vould  attain  a  similar  result  with  the  Boers,  In  June,' 
Mr  Schreincr,  vhose  recent  supporl  ol  Sir  Alfred  Milner  had 
Incensed  many  of  bla  Band  foliowen.  resigned  in  conicquencc 
of  the  refusal  of  some  of  hfi  ooUeagiies  lo  support  (be  distiancbisc- 
Dent  bUl  which  bs  was  prepued.  In  accordance  wlib  the  views 
of  the  homB  govenmHBt,  to  ininduce  for  the  puniihiunt  of 
Capeivbcls.  TiKbillcertaJnIydidBOterrontheaide  of  severity, 
but  diiftanchiMDKBt  for  their  aupporten  in  large  numbcn  was  , 
mon  distaatefnl  lo  (ht  Bond  eitiemiata  than  any  strmgency 
towards  Individuals.    Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  who  after  a  political 


the  fourth  li 


isaUe  I 


Bill  with  the  conjperatioa  of  Mr  Scbreiner  and 

phase,  and  took  the  fonn  of  guerilla  skitmiahes  with  Mattered 
forces  o(  marauding  Goen.  In  December  some  of  these  bands 
entered  the  Cape  Colony  ud  endeavouitd  lo  induce  colonial ' 
Boeis  to  foin  them.  In  Ihii  eDdeavour  they  mel  at  first  with  , 
little  or  no  success;  but  as  the  year  1901  progressed  and  the 
Bocis  >tiU  managed  to  ke^  the  various  districts  in  a  ferment.  It ' 
was  deemed  necessary  by  the  authorities  to  proclaim  martial 
bw  over  the  whole  colony,  lad  this  was  done  00  the  {pth  of 
October  1901. 

On  the  4lh  of  January  1901  Sir  Alfm!  Milner  was  gazetted 
governor  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony,  being 
shortly  afterwards  created  a  peer  ax  Lord  Milner,  and  Sir  Waller 
Hely-HutchinsoD,  governor  of  Natal,  waaappointed  his  snccessor 
asgovemorqf  the  Cape  CcJony.  The  office  of  high  commissioner 
hi  South  Africa  was  now  separated  from  the  governorship  of  the 
Cape  and  aiaodatcd  with  thai  of  the  Transvaal—  an  indication 
of  ttie  changed  conditions  in  South  Africa.  The  division  of  the 
ColOBlats  Into  those  who  broured  the  Boer  states  and  those 
firmly  atuched  to  the  British  connexion  was  rcBected,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  weal,  in  the  parties  In  the  Cape  parliament. 
Pnpoaal*  were  made  to  gtiapend  the  constitutioD,  but  this 
drastic  couna  was  not  adopted.  The  Frognssive  party,  the 
name  Uken  by  those  who  sought  a  permanent  settlement  under 
the  British  Bag,  lost  their  leader,  and  South  Africa  its  foremott 
■Utasian  by  tbc  death,  in  hhy  1901,  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  a  few 
weelu  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

AfUr  Uie  War.— Tbt  acknowledgment  ol  defeat  by  the  Boen 
in  the  field,  and  the  surrender  of  some  ro,ooo  rebel),  did  not 
weaken  the  endeavours  ol  the  Dutch  10  obtain  political  lupremacy 
in  the  colony.  Uoceover,  in  the  aatsmn  el  1901  Sir  Gordon 
Spilgg,  the  prime  minister,  nomnially  the  leader  of  the  Progrea- 
is*es.  SMicht  to  ■"-'-I-'-  his  paeitlim  by  securing  the  support 
al  iIm  Btttd  p«rty  in  ptriiamant.  In  thi  eariy  part  of  rooj 
Mr  Chimberiain  IndDded  Caps  Town  b  his  visit  to  Sooth  Africa, 
•ad  had  tonfenDcet  with  the  political  lEadon  ol  all  partita. 
XeconcDialioD  between  the  Bond  aad  British  dements  in  Ihe 
~e,  and  the  two  parties  con- 


ctntratid  their  efforts  in  a  siniggi*  lor  viany  at  the  camiBg 
election.  Mr  Hofmeyi,  who  had  cheacn  (s  spend  the  greata 
part  of  Ihe  war  period  in  Europe,  relumed  10  the  C^ie  to  re- 
organlie  IheBond.  On  the  olher  side  Dr  Jameson  came  forward 
as  the  leader  of  Ihe  Pisgresiivei.  Parliament  was  disaalval  in 
September  1903.  It  had  passed,  since  the  war,  two  maaaurea 
of  impotLance — otk  (iooj)  restricting  alisi  immigration,  the 
other  (looj)  lalilying  the  first  customs  convention  between  aB 

the  customsalrcady  levied)  loimporlsfnm'lheUnitKl  Kingdom. 

The  election  turned  on  the  issue  of  British  or  Bond  SBpremicr. 

It  was  fought  on  a  register  purged  of  Ihe  rebel  voters,  many  ol 


.    The  Bondsmen  wi 
[0  the  nit: 


iviltdal 


ist  (who  declined)  tc 

of  the  agitation  then  proceeding  for  the  intrc 

cwdies  to  work  Ihe  mines  on  the  Rand,  the  Progroiives  dedaml 

thdr  intention,  if  returned,  to  cidude  them  from  the  Bohny, 

andthbdeclanliongainedtbemsOBienatlvevatt*.  ThepoOini 

(in  January  and  F^ruary  1904)  rsulted  Ina  Progiessive  nufoHtr 

of  five  in  a  bouse  of  05  membera.     The  rejected  candidate* 

included  prominent  Bond  auppotten  like  Mr  Ueiriman  aitd  Mr 

Sauer,  and  alao  Sir  Gordon  ^>rigg  and  Mr  A.  Ikiuglasa,  anoclier 

niember  of  Ihe  cabinet.     Mr  W.  P.  Schreirker,  the  ea^uemier, 

who  stood  aa  an  Independent,  was  also  rejected. 

Tlu  Jamium  UmisUy.-Ga  the  iftth  of  February  Sr  Gwdon 
Sprigg  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr  L.  S.  Jameaon,  whv 
formed  a  ministry  whoDy  British  In  character.  The  first  taak 
of  the  new  govcramenl  was  to  inlroduoe  (on  Ihe  ath  ol  March> 
an  Additional  Repmentalioo  Bill,  lo  rectify—in  part — the 
disparity  hi  decioral  power  of  Ihe  rural  and  urban  disiiicta> 
Twelve  new  seats  in  the  House  of  Assembly  were  divided  among 
the  larger  towns,  and  three  mcmbcTs  were  added  to  the  legislative 

the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Bond  members,  who  dedared  that 
its  abject  was  the  eitinclion  of  their  parliamentary  power. 
In  fact,  the  bill  was  called  for  by  the  glaring  anomatiei  in  the 
distribution  of  scats  by  which  a  minority  of  voters  in  the  ca 
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nbers,  aud  it  left  the  t 


still  inadequately  represented,  llie  bill  was  supported  by  two 
or  three  Dutch  members,  who  were  Ihe  object  of  violent  attack 
by  the  Bondsmen.  It  became  law,  and  the  elections  lor  the 
additional  seats  were  held  in  July,  after  Ihe  close  of  the  session. 
They  restilted  in  stm^hening  the  Progressive  majority  both  in 
the  House  of  Assembly  and  in  the  l^slative  council— where 
the  Progressives  previously  had  a  majority  of  one  only. 

At  the  outlet  of  its  career  the  Jameson  ministry  had  to  face 
aterioui  financial  situation.  During  the  war  Ihe  supplying  of  the 
army  in  the  field  had  earned  an  attifiiial  inflatioo  of  trade,  and 
the  Sprigg  mitLtstry  had  pursued  a  paHcy  of  eattavagaut  expendi- 
ture not  warranted  by  the  financta  of  the  colony.  The  ahnr 
rccovoy  of  the  gold-nnnang  aiul  other  IrKluatriea  In  the  '^uixvaal 
after  the  war  was  reflected  in  a  great  decline  in  trade  fn  Cape 
C<dony  during  the  last  half  of  19a},  Ihe  diitnss  being  aggravated 
by  severe  dnnighl.  Whoi  Di  Jameaon  aaaumed  office  he  Knind 
an  empty  treasury,  and  conaiderahle  temporary  loana  had  to 
be  raised-  Tbrou^ioul  too4,  moreover,  revenue  continued  to 
shrink — compared  wilfa  190J  receapti  dropped  from  £rr,70i,ooo 


Thei 


theOonallin 


>  £9,0'. 

alaanfBrt3,oc 

excise  duty  wi  . 
for  the  brandy-fanners  being  taken  at 
result  waa  that  while  there  was  a  deficit 
igo;  of  {731,000,  the  budget  of  igoj 
ol  £ji6i.     This  imall  surplus  was  oh 
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Dr  JUKBD^  pngnBUM  wit  hlidr  «M  of  mttniil  dcvdop- 
mcDi.  tn  the  nirdi  of  the  ipHch  t^ienlng  ilic  190$  scuign  of 
pttlijmnit,  "  Hilliout  ■  ooDiideiihle  dcvdapmcal  of  our  agii- 
cultunl  lod  paitonl  rooiircei  cmr  podlion  u  A  leU-flmuiiung 
cxdouy  aaax  he  usund."  T^ib  rUuvx  on  iti  owa  looiuctt 
<ns  the  more  necoucy  for  the  C>pe  bectusc  of  Uie  kuD  rivalry 
al  Nital  iml  Ditacai  B«y  lor  tbe  onying  tnde  of  Ilic  Tniu- 
nai.  The  opegicig  up  d  bacJmud  i^Uicti  by  nilmyi  wu 
visDTomly  pureunl,  and  in  other  way>  gntX  efloiti  wen  nudt 
to  isijt  ifticultuic  That  eSorts  to  help  the  couDiiy 
diHikts  met  with  csrdul  lecognitiw  fnan  llu.  Dutch  famicti, 
And  the  nleue,  in  Mbj  1904,  vl  all  rebel  priionen  was 
msother  step  towards  ncondlutkHL  -On  the  exdu^ou  of 
Quoese  froqi  the  colony  the  Bond  puty  were  also  in  a^i^nKiit 
with  the  miniiuy.  An  edocalian  act  passed  in  190;  csUiblbhed 
tchool  boaidi  00  *  popular  f  lanchise  and  piovidcd  toi  tbe  grudual 
iotioductian  of  compulsory  tduatioo.  Th*  culUvalion  of 
friendly  iclitions  with  tbe  twighbautii]^  colonlea  was  also  one 
of  llie  Leading  objecia  of  Dr  Jsmeson's  policy.  Tbe  Bond,  on  ili 
aide,  sought  to  draw  cknei  to  Uet  Volk,  tlie  Boer  orgaiiiation 
in  the  Transvaal,  afid  ^loiiar  bodies,  and  at  Els  1Q06  congress, 
bdd  in  March  tbal  year  at  Cera,  a  resolution  with  that  aim 

orijpnal  conception  d  tbe  Beod,  Dutch  leattment  and  action 
tbniu^»ut  South  Africa. 

Native  aflaiia  proved  a  lourci  of  con^dcnible  anxiety.  In 
January  i^s  an  inlcr-colonial  native  alJairs  coamission  re- 
ported 00  tbe  nadvB  ifueslloa  aa  il  aSected  South  Africa  u  a 
whole,  proposals  bdng  made  for  an  alletation  of  the  laws  in 
Cape  &>li>ny  respecting  the  franchise  exercised  by  natives.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  commisaion  the  possession  of  the  franchise 
by  the  Cape  natives  imder  existing  conditions  was  sure  to  crate 
in  time  an  intolerable  situation,  and  was  an  unwise  and  dangerous 
tfain^  (Tbe  r^stration  ol  r^os  ^awed  that  there  were  over 
»j,ooo  coloured  voters  in  tbe  coloay.)  The  commisaion  proposed 
(epante  voting  by  natives  only  for  a  fiied  number  of  nmnbers 
of  the  legislature — the  plan  adopted  in  New  Zealand  with  the 
Maori  voters.  Tbe  privileged  position  of  tbe  Cape  native  was 
seen  u  be  an  obiUdc  to  the  iederition  of  South  Africa.  The 
discussioa  which  loUswed,  based  partly  on  the  r^iorti  that  the 
ministry  contemplated  disfrancU^ing  the  niilives,  led,  however, 
to  rw  imracdiate  results. 

Another  disturbing  factor  in  connexion  with  native  affairs 
was  tbe  revolt  ol  the  Bottcniots  and  Hererot  in  Cemun  Soutb- 
West  Africa  (r.i.).  In  1904  and  the  following  yean  large 
numbers  of  refugees,  including  some  of  the  most  important 
chiefs,  fled  into  British  territory,  and  charges  were  made  in 
Germany  that  sufbdeut  control  over  these  refugees  was  not 
exercised  by  tbe  C«pc  government.  This  trouble,  however,  c^me 
to  an  end  in  September  1907.  In  that  month  Morenga,  a  duel 
who  bad  been  Inlemed  by  the  colonial  authorities,  but  bad 
Q^ped  And  recommenced  bostilities  against  tbe  Qerraans,  was 
once  mote  on  tbe  British  side  of  tbe  frontier  and,  lefusiug  to 
sunendir,  was  pursued  by  tbe  Cape  Mounted  Police  and  killed 
alter  a  smart  action.  The  levoU  in  tbe  German  protectorate 
had  been,  nearly  a  year  before  tbe  death  of  Morenga,  the  in- 
direct occasion  ol  a  "  floer  rsid  "  into  Cape  Colony.  In  Novem- 
ber 1906  a  small  party  of  Transvaal  Boers,  who  hid  been 
ployed  by  the  Germans  against  the  Hotteni 
colony  under  the  leadership  ol  a  mas  named  Fi 
raiding  farmi  and  forcibly  enrolling  recruits.  Within  a  week 
the  filibusters  were  all  Q^tured.  Ferreita  and  four  companions 
were  tried  tor  murder  and  convicted,  February  tgo;,  the  death 

As  the  nault  of  an  inttr-colonial  oinlcreace  held  la  Pieter- 
uarltibarg  in  the  caily  months  of  rpo6,  a  new  customs  con- 
vention of  a  stiongjy  protective  character  came  into  force  on 
the  ttt  ol  June  of  that  year.  At  tbe  same  time  the  rebate  on 
good*  frota  Gnat  Britain  and  rcdpnxsling  colonies  was  ip- 
cteaaed.  The  leHian  of  pwliamtnt  which  aanctloBtd  this 
change  was  notable  (or  the  attenlioD  devoted  to  Inigatjon  and 
railway  schema.     But  one  important  nieastiTt  ol  a  political 
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entered  the 


ehaiactef  waa  piiaed  tn  190S,  namely  an  aniBcsty  act  Undet 
Its  pmvisions  over  fooo  ex-rebela,  who  would  olherwbo  have 
had  no  vote  at  the  cmuing  general  ebctioH,  were  readnritled  to 
the  IrwKhiae  in  1907. 

While  tbe  efforts  made  to  develop  tke  agricnhmal  and  mineral 
resource)  of  the  country  proved  succeasful,  the  towns  'continued 
to  suffer  from  the  inflation— over-buying,  over-buitiHnff  and 
ovee-^icculation — whltii  marked  the  war  period-  Aa  a  conse- 
quence, uiqHnts  further  dedined  during  igafr-rge?,  and  tcceipts 
being  largely  dependent  on  cnstoms  the  result  was  1  cataldet- 
aUy  diminb^ed  revenue.  Tbe  acccont*  fat  the  year  ending 
301I1  ol  June  1J07  showed  a  deficit  of  £1(40,4]!.  The  decline  in 
reveoue,  £4,000,000  In  four  years,  while  not  a  true  leSevtion 
of  the  economic  condition  ol  the  eonntty — yearly  becoming 
more  scll-tupporting  by  the  increase  in  boine  produce — caused 
general  disquietude  and  bijuiiously  affected  tbe  posltioa  of  the 
minislry.  In  the  session  of  190;  tbe  Oppontion  In  the  legis- 
lative council  brought  on  a  ctisa  by  refusing  to  grant  supplici 
voted  by  tbe  lower  chamber.  Dr  JameMin  contested  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  council  10  to  act,  and  on  his  advice  the 
governor  dissolved  pacUement  in  September.  Before  Its  dinolu- 
lion  parliament  passed  an  act  imposing  a  profit  tai  of  toy.  on 
diamond-  and  cepper-mlntng  compsnio  earning  over  £io,ooo  per 
annum,  and  another  act  olablishing  an  agiicultDral  credit  bank. 
Mr  Uartman,  iVnwr.—The  elections  for  the  legislative 
council  were  field  in  Januaty  1908  and  tesnlted  In  n  Bond 
victory.  Its  lupporters,  who  called  themselves  the  South 
African  party,  the  Pn^resaiva  being  renamed  Ui^onltts, 
obtained  17  seats  out  ol  a  total  of  16.  Dr  JamaoB  thetenpon 
resigned  (31st  of  January),  and  a  ministry  wu  formed  with 
Mr  J.  X.  McTTJman  as  premier  and  tiensorer,  and  Mr  J,  W.  Sauel 
as  minister  of  public  works.  Neither  ol  these  politicians  was  a 
member  ol  the  Bond,  and  both  had  held  office  under  Cecil  Rhodes 
and  W.  P.  Schreiner.  They  had,  bowevet,  been  the  leading 
parliamentary  exponents  ol  Bond  policy  (or  a  conildenble  time. 
The  elections  for  the  legislative  assembly  followed  in  April  and, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  teinlraruhisement  of  the  ex-rebels, 
resulted  in  a  decisive  majority  for  the  Meniman  tninistry. 
Tliere  were  returned  6q  members  of  tbe  South  African  party, 
J3  Unionists  and  5  Independents,  arnong  thtm  the  ex-prerruen 
Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  and  Mr  Scbieiner.  Tbe  chaise  of  minislry 
was  not  accompanied  by  any  relief  in  the  «n.iipl»l  aituallon. 
While  the  country  districts  nmaincd  fairly  pnapaooa  (agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  products  inoeadng),  the  transit  trade 
ind  the  urban  industries  continued  to  decline..  The  depmsion 
iras  accentuated  by  the  financial  crisis  in  America,  which  affected 
idversely  tbe  wool  trade,  and  in  a  mote  marked  degree  the 
liamond  trade,  leading  to  the  partial  stoppage  ol  the  Kimberley 
nines.  (The  "^ump  "  in  the  diamond  trade  is  shown  by  a 
xHnparison  of  the  value  of  diamonds  exported  from  the  Cape 
nthe  years  1907  and  igo*;  in  1907  they  were  valued  at 
;S,97],i4S,  in  r9oS  at  lA.jgifiss.)  1^'s  seriously  diminisbtd 
he  revenue  returns,  and  the  public  accounts  for  the  year  190:^ 
1908  showed  a  deficit  of  £996,000,  and  a  pmspective  deficit  for 
he  ensuing  year  of  an  almost  equal  amount  To  balance  the 
ludget,  Mr  Merriman  proposed  drastic  remedies,  including  the 
lUspension  of  tbe  linking  fund,  the  reduction  of  salaries  of  all 
ivil  aervanU,  and  taxes  «i  incomes  of  £so  per  annum.  Partly 
n  consequence  of  the  setions  ecoru>mic  situation  the  renewed 
novement  lor  tbe  closer  union  of  the  various  South  African 
olonieg,  iotmally  initiated  by  Dr  Jameson  in  rooj,  received 
IheaupportoftheCapeparliamenL  During  r407--i  90S  a  national 
ntion  decided  upon  unification,  and  in  igro  the  Union  ol 
South  Africa  was  established  (see  SouiB  AlJlci:  BiMry). 
ladint  PnseiulUiei.—'ne  public  life  ol  Cape  Colony  has 
odnced  many  men  of  singular  ability  and  accomplishments. 
be  careen  of  Cedl  Rhoda,  ol  Jan  Hendrik  Hofmeyr, 
id  of  Dr  L.  S.  Jameson  have  been  sufficiently  indicated  (see 
to  their  separate  biogmphies).  Sir  Cordon  Sprigg,  four  times 
premier,  was  associated  with  the  Cape  parliament  from  1S73  tn 
and  was  once  bur  elected  to  that  assembly  in  190S.  In 
ut  of  office  his  seal  was  unflagging,  and  if  he  lacked  those    . 
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bwyu  whose  inteUectoAl  gifta  and  patriotifim  have  never  been 
impugned,  w&a  nat  A  "  puty  nun/' and  this  made  him,  on  more 
ihas  ace  occasion,  a  Kmewhat  {lifficult  political  ally.  On  tbe 
native  question  he  heid  a  conaiitcntly  atroni  attitude,  defending 
Lhaii  lighu,  and  unannpiomitiD^y  oppouof  tbe  native  liquoi 
traffic.  In  1901  hawcntIath«Tianbvaala>chicf jufticeollhat 
colony.  Sir  TiH>inaa  Fuller,  a  Cj4W  Town  itpreKatative,  though 
he  remained  outaide  office,  gavE  Btauncb  aiippoit  to  evsiy  en- 
lightened liberal  and  piogreauve  meaBUrc  which  wag  brought 
forward.  A  man  of  exceptional  culture  and  eloquence,  he  made 
his  influence  [elt,  not  only  in  politics,  but  in  Jounialism  and  the 
belt  Eodal  life  of  the  Cape  peoiniuhi.  Fnm  1901  U>  i»oS  be 
held  the  office  of  agenl-geoeial  o(  the  colony  in  London. 

In  lileialuR,  the  oilony  hu  produced  at  leut  two  aulhon 
whoie  works  have  talwa  their  place  among  tbote  oI  the  best 
Eogliih  wiiten  of  their  day.  The  Hijiory  a/  Snilh  AfrUi,  by 
Mc  G.  McCall  Theal,  will  remain  a  dauic  work  of  reference. 
The  cudul  iuduttiy  and  the  lucidity  which  chaiacteiiK  Mc 
Theal's  work  stamp  him  a*  a  historian  of  whom  South  Afnca 
may  wcUbepioad.  Infiction,Olivt  Sduclncc (Mrs CiODwright- 
Sdu^oer]  produced,  white  still  in  her  teens,  Che  Sltry  of  ait 
AJiitan  Fvm,  a  work  whicb  pve  great  promise  of  oiigioa] 
Uteraiy  genius.  Uufocluoately,  she,  in  common  with  the  rest 
oi  South  Afiicti  was  subsequently  swept  into  the  seething 

and  painting  there  have  been  artists  of  talent  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
but  the  country  li  still  too  young,  and  the  condilioni  of  life  too 
disturbed,  to  allow  such  a  development  as  has  already  occucied 
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l$ol.  Sir  Walter  Hely-HulcbinKB. 
Pum  MiHiiTBia. 

-.  .lobeno.  ia9o- Mr  CI.  Rhodes 

ConloD  Sprigi.         1806.  Sir  J.  t^onjan  Spciii. 

C.Scanltn.  1698.  Mr  W.  P.  Schrelncr. 

1BS4.  Mc  Upiniton.  looo.  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigs. 

imS.  Sir  J.  Cotdon  Spn'ig.  1904.  Dt  L.  S.  lamewn. 

^         igot.  %n.  X  MSJiman.        ' 

(A.  P.  H.;  F.  R.  C.) 
BlBuoaKAFHy—Tbc  majority  ol  the  booki  conumiu  Cape 
Colony  deal  alw  with  South  Africa  a>  a  whole  (see  Soiriii  AratcA: 
'Itlitirafiyl.    The  (allowing  Hit  gives  boolisipKiallr  cclaling  10  Ihr 
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kiiuri^urdutayettifilcu  Cap  i€  Bcmiu  Esplrana  (Paris, 
■  ;oji,  iJ»  NaiBtUr  DtuntlioH  in  Cat  di  Bmm  Eiffrmicc  (Anister- 
dun.  177I}:  F.  le  Vaillant's  Vatcte  daiu  riiHritur  ie  I'Afriqiu 
[Pifu,  1790).  and  Stari  VoyaH  (Patii.  an  III.  [1704-179^ ;  C.  P 
Thunberg's -' Account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope '^in  voT  xn.  0 
Pinkcrton't  rraHii  (London.  ISri);  A.  Spscman'i  fgygn  le  A 
Capt  ff  CmJ  Hope  . . .  1771-1771)  (ttanslaled  into  Encliili  from  Ih 
Swedish.  Londnn,  178})— an  eicdkol  woiki  aad  W.  Patenoa'. 
A  NtmUH  lit  Fnr  Jomratji  ...  1777-/779  {London,  iJSo). 
P.  Kolbe  oc  Kolben's  Pnunl  Suu  cflit  Cap.  ,}C«,i  Hof.  lEngia 
liMilalion  (com  tbe  German.  London.  1731)  !■  ten  imitwDcibj- 
Sir  J.  Barrow'.  Aanol  tf  rrawii  into  llu  tnUriar  rf  SoWie™  Aftit 
im  im-'MS  (i  Ti^a.  London.  1801^1804):  H,  Lichtaistein 
rrsHM  in  Somhmt  Alria  in  1S03-1S0S  (Iruiilated  IromlheGermai 
1  vdU,  London.  l8ii-l>is].  and  W.  J.  Burcbell's  TniHli  w  U. 
InUrler  ^Savllun  Afria  (3  volt..  London.  teii-l8i4)aresundard 
tmki.  Buicheirg  Iwokcnntaini  ihc  bcK  map  ol  Ihe  Cape  putiliibed 
uplolhuiimt.  V/.P.Crtn:t[ViCfrinipI.jt/AfnaunM-'-^- 
Zimbni  (Oiford,  189))  deals  ipEdaUy  with  Cape  Colony 
111  utIrtUd  OJfaalHtidlmii  t/lktCaptaiytSiiuli  Afiia  (Cape ' 
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RtptI  (Cape  Town,  i; 

rvLvua  (:cuuH  IviKfnB  cmiEBin  mitdh  Tllaaok  matter. 

(ft)  special  ■ubiecls; — For  detailed  inlormalion  on  special  subjects 

insult   TU  Niaicti  <•(  Stmlli  AJria  (London.  1901!;  R.  WalUca 

.  inxifif  /aJiufTKi  if  Ca^Ci'ny  (London,  ieg£);  A.R.K.  Dunnn. 

Oif«CW™y/wl*rS*iwlLondc-  -  ""'-  '-' 

-'■•--CaptiifCiicdHiipt;  Gardm 

f/&  ^/ck^n.  revised  ed,  ^ew  lurn,  lyu^^,  an  uuininiuiiivF  *ufB 

iMion  In  (*i(Spin/</Cii^aAj«y  (London,' 190!)  and  "TJie 

tZampbcLI  Rand  and  Cnquarown  Series  in  Hay,"  Traiss.  GttL  Sac 
S.  A/rUa.  vol.  ii.  (1906) ;  Stftrli,  Geological  Comminion  or  the  Cape 
of  (5>od  Hope  (189*  et  icq,);  Scicm  '«  5eUi  Africa  (Cape  Town, 
1905!;  H,  A,  Brvden,  Kla-tfaxd  Karoir;  >porl,  legend  and  natural 
hincny  in  Cape  Colony  (Londoa,  1W9):  Stmlh  Afriam  Bdittim 
Yarbaat  (Cape  Colony  edition.  Cape  Town.  1906  M  HqJ.  Foe 
books  dealing  witb  Roman-Dutch  law,  tec  SoutK  Aruca. 

(<)  Hiiloty:— H.  C.  V.  Leibbrandt,  Prhii  af  On  Arttim  of  li, 
Ctpt  itT  Good  Hapc  (IS  vols.,  vols,  v,-viL  contain  van  Rkbeek'a 
yMTMl.  Cape  Town.  I80^i9a»;  TSt  RO^Uiatt  nfigis.HmTaaj 

■    .»iu:tler'ijV(l(CapeTovn,i90i):G.M.il«l.a)**>etH 

-    •  I  ...  i6ii-i6pi  . . .  (Cape  Town,  iSii),  and 

Colcny  from  fiirmry  1793  U  April  iSji,  £rom 

Iffice,  f-ondon  (36 vol«  .Cape Town.  t»97-i905l; 

i»-y  0/  Ssiak  Ahitt  iiirr  Uk  Admlniitfliim    ■  -     -     ■   ~    ■ 

"-  '~ — ' ■■'—  '-  •JOS  (j  vela,  London, 

■Sj«  [London,  i**')!  1 ,_. 

indcr  IIh  ...  DxUk  Eail  India 

^ilmot  and  J.  C.  Chatp,  Hirferj  a! 

•KS  (Cap*  Tomi. 
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.LifcufulTi 


""  'SI, 


.^0,  a  vivi 

.  m  Capt  aiLrtr  . . 

.  .. i  (London.  190I):   C.  ^ 

ijgS-iSis  (LondpB,  lywSVpeali 


lit  alto  J.  MutiOMu'l  Uk  <rf 
Uavapliy  of  Sic  Many  Smith;   P.  A. 

ii>  JnU  Cliaria  UotUnn  (first  premier  of 


_._..,.  ,.  ._...,  ,  -,._,.   A  Wilmofa  Lilt  rf  SH 

Snaliiy  (London,  1904),  and  G.  C.  Hender«in'a  Sir  C«i* 
Grc;  (London.  1907).  B.  V/or^tM't  Lird  Uil<ufi  Wtrt  in  StUli 
Ajnca,  iS^-iopr  (Lortdon,  1906],  ii  largely  concerned  with  Cape 
poliljcj.  For  Bluebooki,  4c.  rcTating  to  the  colony  pubTithed 
£y  tbe  British  parliament,  see  the  cSczi^  OJUll  Li'n  (London, 
yearly)  (F.  R.  C.) 

CAPBFtaUB,  JEAH-BAPTISTC  HOVOBt  RATKOKD  (1S01- 
I871),  French  historian  and  bioKiapher,  was  born  at  MacsclUel 
in  iBoi,  At  Ih*  age  ol  twenty  he  WBnt  to  Paris  to  study  Jan; 
but  be  eoon  deicrted  law  for  journalism.  He  bfcatne  editor 
of  the  Qutiiiilir-fine,  and  wis  afterwards  connected,  either  at 
editor  or  leading  contributor,  with  the  Timp!,  the  Mcljo/er  da 
Charrtbm,  the  JtlmliilkB  dc  1S4S  and  other  papers.  During 
if  Ihc  Bourbons  he  held  a  post  in  the  ftireign 


artictu.  Indeed  all  Capeltgi 
his  lc£i^miEt  politics;    he 

XV.  and  the  worthlessncsi 
graphics  of  Catherine  and  1 
ThctcsaoE  Austria,  Catherini 
Diana  of  Poitieo  and  Agnes  Sorel- 
queens  of  Ihe  right  hand 


His  historical  w 
ol  the  Maccabees  1 
ol  the  Christian  d 


works  receive  their  colour  fioni 
achea  divine  right  and  non-rt- 
even  for  the  profligacy  of  Louil 
his  mistresses.  He  wrote  bio- 
ic  de'  Medici.  Anne  and  Maria 
.  of  Russia,  Eliiabctb  of  England, 
be  delighted  in  passini 
■'     icens  of  the  left.* 


.  besides  histories  of  the  Jew 
the  author's  lime,  of  the  fini  tour 
icch,  and  of  European  diplomatisi 
ge  of  French  history.    He  died  ai 


I  the  fall 


December  t<!J. 

The  general  catalogue  of  printed  books  for  the  Biblioth^oe 
NallonaleconlaininoTeweclhantevenly-teven  work.  (145  volume.) 

Sibllshed  by  Capeligue  during  forty  yeac  Of  these  only  the 
titan  it  fkHippi-Aiamli  (4  vola..  1819)  and  the  SiHtin  dt  la 
rifwm*,  de  ;•  lifi  rf7i.  ritn,  dt  «tmri  IV  (8  volt.,  ISja-iSu) 
perhaps  deserve  still  to  be  rnnembecid.  Foi  Capeligue's  style  bean 
evident  marks  of  haste,  and  although  he  had  acws.  loan  eiceplion- 
■lly  larn  nrnnber  ti  Knimi  of  information ,  includ  I  ngiheeuiepapcn, 


CAPEL  CURIG— CAPE  MAY 


Vmm.  iwf  ot  TliKKhMli,  diuiMcr  of  Sir  Edwud  ManUfu  o[ 
Bniu^lon,  NontumptoiBhire,  wu  elected  a  rnembcc  ot  the 
Shoit  and  Lsnc  Failumtnti  in  i«4°  Tor  Kcnrordihire.  He  at 
&nl  flupportni  tha  oppdoilion  to  Clurkfl's  irbLtniy  fovnrunenl, 
but  looD  illitd  UdiwU  wlih  the  kJng'i  cause,  -ni  which  lide  his 
lympalhica  wnc  engaged,  and  wu  laised  to  UK  peerage  by  Ibe 
title  ol  Baton  Capet  of  Hadhunon  the  6Ih  of  August  1641.  On 
tbe  outbreak  of  Ibe  war  he  *»  Ippomted  lieulenant-genenl  ol 
Shropthitf,  Chtthire  and  hTorlh  Wales,  when  he  icndcrcd  useful 
Biilitari' services,  and  later  «aj  made  one  of  Ibe  prince  of  Wales's 
toundUoTt,  and  a  oommjulaner  nt  the  negotiitions  M  Uibiidge 
in  164s.  He  attended  iha  queen  in  her  flight  (0  France  in  ii4e, 
but  diiapprovnj  of  the  princt'a  journey  thilher,  ind  teliied  Id 
Jeney,  aubsequmtly  aidint  in  Che  king's  esoipe  lo  the  Isle  of 
WighL  He  M>  nnc  of  (he  chief  leaden  m  the  second  Civil  War, 
but  net  with  no  lucccsa,  and  on  the  :7th  oi  August,  together 
with  Lord  Norwich,  he  sunendered  to  Fairfax  at  Colcbesler  on 
peonise  ol  quarter  foe  life.'  This  isuiince,  however,  was  after- 
wards  inlerpreled  aa  not  l>inding  the  civil  authorillea,  and  his 
faic  for  Bme  listc  hang  in  the  balance.  Re  succeeded  in  ctoptag 
from  the  Tower,  but  was  again  captured,  wu  nndemned  to 
death  by  tbe  aew  "  high  ceurt  of  Juiticv  "  on  the  Rih  of  Klurch 
164Q.  and  wag  beheaded  logether  with  the  duke  of  Haniltan 
ud  Lord  Hefhtut  the  neii  day.  He  married  Eliube'h,  daughter 
and  bdr  of  Sic  Chariet  Uotrison  of  Cassiobuiy,  Hertfotilahire, 
throuah  whom  (hat  eitite  paiaed  into  his  family,  end  by  whooi 
besidei  four  daughteti  he  had  five  aoni,  the  eldest  Arthur  being 
created  etrl  ol  Eoei  at  the  Keitoulian.  Lord  Capel,  who  wai 
mnch  beloved,  and  who  wai  a  man  of  deep  rell^ua  feeling  inil 
oeinplairylilcwrDieOa/yOtiirHifMiDrlfafiiUMiu:  Divlfu, 
Jfgroif,  publighed  with  Bome  of  hi*  letters  in  1654,  and  reprinted, 
with  1  abort  life  ol  (he  author,  nndei  the  title  EatOml  Cm- 
tiw^lint.  in  16S3. 

CAPIIf  CVRIO,  a  tonriM  resort  In  Camarvonilnre,  North 
Wales,  I4|  m.  liom  Bangor.  It  it  a  collection  of  a  few  houses,  too 
Kaltendtolormavill^eproperiyMcalled.  At  the  Roberts  hotel 
is  shown  on  a  window  pane  tbe  supposed  Aignalure  of  Wdlbgton. 
The  md  Irom  Beltwi  y  cued,  past  the  Swallow  Falti  to  Cape] 
Cnrig.  aod  thence  (o  Uanberis  and  Carnarvon,  is  very  int«restine, 
grand  and  lonely.  Eicellent  Sihlag.is  to  be  had  here,  diiefly 
for  tnnit.  In  summer,  coaching  toun  discharge  numbers  of 
viiiton  daily;  the  railway  acalioD  is  Beltwi  (London  li  North- 
Weuein  railway).  C^id  Curig  meara  "  chapel  of  Curig."  a 
Briti^  saint  mentioneil  in  Welsh  poetry.  The  place  b  a  Rntre 
for  Bctitti,  geologilta  and  botanists,  for  the  ascent  of  Snowdon, 
UocI  Siabod,  Glydyr  Fawr,  Glydyr  Tach,  Tryfan,  in.,  and 
lot  Tidttnf  Uyn  (j«wen,  Llyn  Idwal,  TwU  du  (Devil's  Kitchen), 
Kant  Flnnctm  and  the  Penchyn  quarries. 

CAPni*  BDWAXD  (iTi3-i;Bi),  English  Shoke^iearian  cr!(ic, 
**■  bora  at  Tratan  Hall  in  Sufiolk  on  the  nth  of  Jane  171J. 
ThrDUfh  (be  influence  of  the  duke  of  Gmllon  he  was  appointed 
to  tbe  office  of  deputy-inspector  of  pUyi  in  t737,  with  a  salary 
.  «l  £>oa  per  annum,  and  m  r74;  be  was  made  giaom  ol  the  privy 
chamber  through  the  laiDc  influent*.  In  1760  appeared  his 
Pnliaim.  ar  SOtct  Pitat  af  Amit^  Fnnn.  a  ocJIection  which 
included  Edward  III.,  placed  by  Capcll  among  the  doubtful 
plays  of  Shakopearc.  Shocked  at  the  inaccuiaciei  which  had 
crept  iniD  Sir  Thcoaa  Ballmer's  ediUan  af  Shakespeare,  he 
prDJeded  an  en(irety  new  edition,  to  be  carefully  tollaied  with 
tbe  oiifhial  eopies.  After  apending  three  yean  in  collecting, 
and  mmparJHt  Karcefolio  and  quarto  edUiena,  he  publiiheil 
his  own  edition  in  10  vtrfs.  Bvo  (tyM),  wiih  an  introdt 
wrjltoa  in  ■  Myk  of  eitiaardinary  qudntnesa,  which  was 
wanii  appoultd  to  Johnson's  and  Steevens't  editions.  CapcU 
pgbliahed  the  Gist  part  ol  ids  commentary.  whiiA  included 
Ba(aoi)iiiBeplay*wi(hi(kiasary,in  1774.  This  he  alterwanli 
raailed,  and  (ha  pvblkiUoB  of  the  eomidete  work,  Haiti  and 
C*iMiJted>iifii^Stait<4eaH<i77«-tT8)).  the  third  Tolumi 
of  which  beat*  the  dtle  of  Tfe  Sckaul  f/  SJuiapKitc,  was  cob. 
plUtd,  ondar  (he  xqieriateiidence  of  John  CdIUib,  in  17SJ,  twc 

>CanIiaer'sffu(.^i:WCMira>',  iv.  »6;  cf. aitii^ oa Faiifa< 
by  C  H.  Frith  in  Ibe  Did.  ff  Nil.  Bitg. 


yean  after  tbe  author's  death.  It  contains  the  reni1(s  of  bis 
'ling  labour  For  thirty  yean,  and  throws  considenbte 
the  history  of  Ibe  limes  of  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  en 
OS  from  which  be  derived  hb  plots.  Collins  asserted 
that  Sieevena  had  iiolen  Capell'i  notes  for  his  own  edition, 
the  story  being  iha(  the  printer*  had  beeu  bribed  to  abow 
the  aheets  of  Capell's  edition  whHe  It  was  paaung 
through  the  prns.  Besides  the  works  already  specified,  he 
published  an  edition  of  Aniaity  aitd  Cleapai'a,  adapted  for  tlie 
rith  the  help  of  David  Ganick  in  17:8.  His  edition  ot 
peare  passed  throu^  many  edilloM  (176S,  i77r,  179J, 
,  . ,.  [80),  rSrj).  Capell  died  in  the  Temple  on  the  >4tta  of 
February  r78i, 

CAPELLA,   HARTIAWVI  mXHEin   FEUZ,    Latin  wrfler, 

:cordiDg  lo  Cassiodonis  anativeof  Madaura  in  Africa,  flourished 

iringthe  5th  century,cetlainly  before  the  year  4]9,  He  appear* 

I  have  practised  as  a  lawyer  at  Carthage  and  to  have  been  in 

sy  circumstances.    His  curious  ciLcyciopaedIc  work,  eutllled 

Salyriian,  or  Di  SaftHi  Pkilalai!ac  il  UcrmHi  tt  dt  leflai 

"]bus  iibtralibus  tibri  ttawim,  a  an  elalKnatE  allegory  in  niao 

ks,  written  in  a  miiture  of  prose  and  verse,  after  the  manner 

he  Uenippean  satires  of  Varro.     Tbe  style  is  heavy  and 

lived,  loaded  with  metaplnr  and  bizarre  eipraslons,  and 

»se  10  excess.     The  £rst  two  books  contain  the  allegory 

proper — the  marriage  of  Mercury  to  a  nymph  named  Philologla. 

Tlie  remaining  seven  books  contain  eipraitinns  of  the  seven 

Ln  knowledge. 

Ic,  vl.  ol 


1 10  Ihe  original  allegory  hy 
■  as  a  cnurtier  of  Mercury 
ilcie  encyclopaedia  of  thi 
n  high  teptitp  during  (he 
urces  were  Varro,^  Pliny. 


geometry,  vil.  of  arithmetic,  viii.  of 
'^  abfilract  discussions  are  linked  ai 
rritx  of  personHying  each  ideoo 
and  Philologia.  The  wotli  was  a  com; 
liberal  culture  of  Ihe  time,  and  was  i 
middle  ages.  The  author's  chief  so 
Solmus,  Aquila  Romanus,  and  Ari! 

n  more  difficult.    The  vene  pi 


^.....SSSTF.gi' 

Capella  la  Arlstifie*  Qulr 


ing-place  ol  Cape  May  county, 
ntic  coast,  1  m.  £.N.E.  oi  Cape 
tc,  and  about  Sa  m.  S-  by  £-  of 
61    (1900)  iiS7i   (1905)  3006; 

, ed  by  Ihe  Maryland,  Delaware 

Lewes,  Delaware),  the  West  Jersey  & 
sylvania  system),  and  Ihe  Allanlic  Cily  (Reading 

.  The  princij^  part  ol  the  cily  is  on  a  peninsula 
:  Island]  between  the  ocean  and  Cold  Spring 
1  been  dredged  and  is  prolecled  by  ietties  10  make 
lur.  Thcfunherimprovementoftheinlftandthe 
harbour  was  authorifed  by  Congteit  in  1907.  On  the  ocean  side, 
along  a  hard  sand  beach  5  m.  long,  is  Ihe  Eildanade.  There  are 

come  especiaUy  [mm  Philaddphia,  from  New  Yotk,  ft«tn  the 
South  and  from  tbe  West.  Cape  May  offei*  good  hnthlns, 
yachting  and  fishing,  with  driving  and  hunting  in  the  wooded 
country  inland  from  Ihe  coasl.  At  Cape  May  Point  is  the  Cape 
Uiy  Ughthoute,  14!  It.  high,  built  in  iSoo  and  xebuUl  In  ilj9, 
In  Ihe  ci(y  are  canneriei  of  vegeUNea  and  fnrit,  glass-warka  au) 
a  goid-bealing  establishment.     Flih  «i*t  oyslera  are  exported. 

CapeMay  was  named  by  Cornells  J»ml        

Prince  HendrickfDilawan'    '       ' 


May,  the  S.  eittemi(y  of  the  si 
Philadelp&a.  Fop.  (iSqo)  >i. 
(1910)  3471.    Cape  May  li 

&  Virginia  (b) •  ' 

Seashore  [Peni 
system)  railwa 
to  Philadclphii 
(formerly  Cap 
inlet,  which  ha 
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CAPENA— CAPERCALLY 


HoUind,  vbo  took  praicaiaa  of  llic  rivet  In  ifiij,  and  planled 
the  ibort-lived  adony  o(  Foit  Nitwu  4  m.  below  Philideiphia, 
neix  the  pmcDt  Gloucotri  Oly,  N.J.  Cipe  May  wu  BctUcd 
■bout  1699, — a  picvioui  Mtempt  ts  lettle  hen  made  by  Samuel 

wbAlin^portcarly  in  the  i3th  century,  ami  bct^mflpmmiDeiitd* 
a  witering-pIacB  lite  fa  that  centuiy.  It  waj  incorponted  ai 
tbe  borough  of  Cape  bUnd  in  184S,  and  chaneied  ai  the  city  o[ 
Cape  lilood  in  1851 ;  in  1S69  the  same  vai  changed  to  Cape  May. 
CAPENA.  an  iDdeut  tity  of  loulliem  Euuiia,  {Rquently 
meniioBed  with  Veii  and  FaleriL  ICi  eiicl  «it«  ia,  however,  un- 
certain. Acmrdinj  to  Cito  it  wai  a  colony  of  the  f  onner.  and  in 
the  wan  bclweeuVeii  and  RomeiCappeaii  ai  dependent  upon  Veii, 
after  the  fall  of  which  town,  however,  it  becBde  subject  to  Rome. 
Out  of  iti  territoiy  the  Irilmt  SuUalma  was  formed  in  j6j  B.C. 
In  Litei  lepublioui  times  the  dty  itself  It  haidly  mentioned, 
but  under  the  empire  a  naakipimwi  Caplnalium  fMdtraltiM  'a 
f  lequenlly  mentioDed  in  ioKriptioni.  01  these  Kvenl  were  found 
upon  the  hiU  fcoown  as  Civitucola,  about  4  m,  Bo[Ih.«*il  of  tlw 
poll  station  of  ad  Vicaimum  on  the  ancient  Via  Fiaminia,  a  site 
which  ii  weL  adaplad  loi  an  andenl  dty.  It  lies  on  the  Donh 
^ofadried-upUlce.oneinodoubtavolQUiiccratei.  Remaina 
ol  buiUinn  of  the  Roman  period  alio  e>iM  there,  while,  in  the 
lidei  ol  the  UD  oi  S.  Haitino  which  lie*  on  the  north  .east,'  locli- 
cut  tomba  belongjnc  to  (he  7th  and  6Ih  centuries  B.C.  bat  used  in 
Roman  timea  for  frail  huiiili,  were  excavated  In  181^1(164,  and 
again  in  1904.  Lucriptions  in  early  Latin  and  In  local  dialect 
were  also  found  (W.  Heuen,  BMlUlUnt  lUli'  litilmU,  te&4,  143! 
R.  Faribeni,  Ntiait  dttli  Sunn,  1905,  joi).  Similar  tombs  have 
also  been  found  on  tbe  hills  uulh  of  Civitucola.  G.B.de  Rossi, 
however,  luppoaed  that  the  games  of  which  ncords  (fragments  of 
the  fasU  Imformii)  were  tlso  discovered  at  Civitucola,  were  those 
which  wcie  celebiated  fiom  time  immemorial  at  the  Lucua 
Fcroniae,  with  which  he  therefore  proposed  to  identify  this  site, 
pladng  Capena  ItHlf  at  S.  Oreste,  on  tbe  louth-eaiteni  aide  of 
Mount  Sonde.  But  there  an  difficulties  in  tbe  way  of  this 
auumptisn,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  Ihe  Lucus  FenHiiae  ti  to 

circular  buQding  which  some  conjecture  to  have  been  tho  actual 
temple  of  Fcronis,  imcriptions  lelating  to  4  muuidpality  were 
found.  Others,  however,  pn^HMe  to  place  Lucus  Feioniae  al 
the  church  ol  S.  Abbondio,  i  m.  east  of  Rignuio  and  4  m.  north- 
north-west  of  Civitucola,  which  ia  built  «ut  of  ancient  materials. 
On  the  Via  Flaminia,  16  m.  from  Rome,  near  Rignano,  is  the 
Chrislian  cemetery  ol  Theodora. 

See  R.  Linclanl.  BuStUiiw  idT  /ililaln,  1870. 31 !  G.  B.  dc  Rosd. 

AnniUI  iiW   Iiiault,  iBSj,  JH:    ■■■"-"■■--  ■"-■-■■ —    ■•■ 

C.  Dennii.  CUitI  aai  Crmiltrut 
E.  Bomunn,  Capmi  Inicnflimui 

II   Niacn. /toJifokLUHblWu^i.         

in  UMMm^  iti  ii™-,  Ki.  (1906).  r,1  H).  (T.  As.) 

CAPES,  FL&VinS,  Latin  grammarian,  Bourished  during  the 
md  century.  He  devoted  special  attention  to  the  eaHy  Latin 
wrilen,  and  ts  highly  spoken  of  by  Friscian.  Caper  was  the 
author  of  two  woi^— £>e  Lingua  Laliia  and  Dt  DiiHis  Genrribnt. 
These  works  in  their  original  form  aie  lost;  but  two  short 
irealises  entitled  Dt  Orllapaphia  and  Dt  Verbil  Dvbiii  have 
cone  down  to  us  under  his  name,  probably  eicerpts  from  the 
originiil  woiki,  with  later  addition]  by  an  unknown  writer. 

SrcF.Otxnn.DcFhiruiCapre  (1844),  and  review  by  W.  Christ  in 
PUIolorni,  iviii.  165-170  (1B62I,  where  ■neral  edilnni  of  other 
inportin  gnmuariuu  are  notked;  G.  Kdl,  "  De  Flavio  Cram- 
iHIks."  In  Diittrimlium  HekKMi,  «.  (I8S9)i  teat  in  H.  Keil's 
Cmmmatiii  Ulad.  vii. 

CAPBCAUiT,  or  CapiKXALiT,*  a  I>lni't  name  oommonly 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  cs^iitf,  1  bona  (or,  more  properiy,  a 


titen  wrongly  speak  ai  ihoufih  tbe  two  hills  were  ideotia 

.-  the  ipeilin£  of  Ibc  old  LawljODks.  as  given  by  fViiiiAn 

the  XDolociat,  who,  on  Bmethine  more  than  OKje  report,  first  ii 
duded  this  bird  anwog  dw  Briciih  fiuiw.  The  aniv  ode  of  (1 
"  Scot>  Act*,"  however,  ia  whidi  the  present  writer  h  ' 

to  nscertaici  that  Ibc  bird  is  wmed  is  No.  30  of  Janw 
wFiirh   wa4  mvd  tn  omtcct  "  nowties,  partrikcs,  m 

nanria,  MfcrBiIiwI," 


rsVt.  (16J1I, 


mare),  and  ctiUe,  a  wood,  but  wfih  ffeitu  IH 

to  the  opinion  of  Di  M'tduchlao,  lroibcaM(r,ai   .. . , 

hyaieiapboT,analdbird),andci>iIk,llKnam(airairwww(alJw, 
tbe  lugest  of  the  grouse  family  (7(lnUHHl«),  and  ispeciei  whjd 
was  formerly  mdigenous  to  Scotland  and  Ildaul  Hie  wvnj  b 
(requeoily  spelt  otherwise,  as  caperciilKii  capercaHcte  (the  s; 
a  leiiei  unknown  m  Gaelic,  bdng  pronounced  hke  y),  and  caper- 
caiUie,  and  the  English  lume  of  wood.crousc  «  cocknii-the-wDod 
has  been  often  applied  lo  tlie  tame  bird.  "Die  earliest  notice  of 
it  as  an  inhabiiint  of  North  Britain  seems  to  be  by  Hectoi 
Boethius,  whose  works  were  published  in  r5i6,  and  it  can  then 
be  traced  through  various  Scottish  writers,  to  v^KHBt  however, 
it  was  evidently  but  little  known,  lor  about  200  yean,  or  may  be 
mote,  and  by  one  oi  Ihcm  oidy.  Bishop  Lesley,  in  1578,  wu  ■ 
definite ikoMJot aasigned  loit:— "In  Rostia quoque Louguhabrb 
[Lochaber),  atque  iliia  monianis  locis  "  (Dt  (kitiii  Utrilmt 
It  Ttinu  itslii  Scalamm.  Romae:  ed.  167s,  p.  h).  Ftnnant, 
doting  OH  of  his  tours  in  Scotland,  found  that  it  waa  then  (1169) 
stiU  to  be  met  with  in  Glea  Uoritton  and  fa  "Dm  Chishiilm'i 
coonliy,  whence  he  saw  a  cock-bird.  We  may  inlet  that  it 
became  extinct  about  that  time,  unci  Robert  Gny  (BMt  t/lMt 
WuiojSiaaand.p.  139)  quotrs  the  Rev.  John  Gtant  a*  writii« 
in  1 794 :"  Ihe  last  seen  hi  Scotland  was  la  the  woods  of  Stiub- 
glasi  ilwui  thirty-Iwo  years  ajo."  Of  its  ciisteBce  in  Ireland 
we  bave  tcarcdy  more  details.  II  we  may  credit  the  Pmnta 
lyhealru  of  Giialdui  Ombrenst  with  being  of  Ihii  tpecica, 
it  was  once  abundant  there,  and  WiUutfiby  (167S)  was  lidd 
that  it  vat  known  m  that  kingdom  ts  the  "oick-jf'ihi-wood." 
A  few  other  writers  mention  it  by  the  tune  name,and  John  Rutty, 
iDilja.ttyilNiU.  Hill.  Dublin,  I  p.  ioi)  that  "one  waa  seen 
Id  the  county  of  Leitrim  about  (he  yeu  i7ro,  but  they  liaTc 
entirely  disappeared  ol  late,  by  teasoo  of  the  d<  " 


lit  Hionmsiown  in  Tipperary,  b 


is  forthcoming,  and  thus  it  would  atem  that  the  ipedcs  wa« 
utenninatcd  at  neatly  the  same  period  in  both  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

When  the  practice  nt  planting  was  introduced,  the  natnalion 


;  bird  to  both  on 


n  An  ^ven  by  J.  ^ 


the  trial,  of  which  tmca  puticulm 
Thompson  (Bvifl  af  lrtlii»l,  a.  31), 

but  it  seems  to  have  ntteily  failed,  wbereas  in  '«"l'"i'1.  irhet« 
it  WIS  begun  at  Taymouth,  it  finally  sucteeded,  and  the  ipeeiea 
is  now  not  only  hrmly  established,  but  is  incrrsui^  in  annbet* 
and  nnge.  Mr  L.  Lloyd,  the  aullior  of  leveml  eiceUent  works  on 
the  wild  sports  tod  natunl  history  oi  Siandinavia,  supplied 
tite  stock  from  Sweden,  but  it  must  be  always  bone  tn  mind 
that  the  ori^nal  Biiiitiitmce  was  wholly  citinct,  and  no  Riuins 


This  qiedcs  is  widdy,  thi 
the  continent  oi  Europe,  Fn 
of  Spain,  Italy  and  Greece, 
foiats,  which  alone  aHoid  it 
founi  in  tfie  kitchci 


ittenily,  dittrSitiltd  oa 


Laplmd  to  the  northern  parts 
It  is  always  reatiicted  (o  pine- 
d  in  winter.  Its  hones  have  bees  . 
Denmark,  proving  that  country 
ui  nave  uius  been  dothed  with  woods  of  that  kind.  Its  remains 
hare  also  been  rccogniied  ftom  the  cavcl  of  Aquitalne.  Its 
eastern  or  southerti  limits  in  Asia  cannot  be  predsely  fivnw 
but  It  (crtiinly  inhabits  the  forests  of  a  greet  part  of  Siberia. 
On  the  Stsnnovoi  Mountains,  however.  It  -is  rv^ilaeed  by  a 
distinct  though  ncariy  allied  ^ledes,  the  T.  le-iifdlMitu  of 
Dr  vOD  Middcadorfl,'  which  is  smaller  with  n  sleadetet  Ull  but 
longer  tail. 

The  cock4f-thc.woiid  is  remaikabie  for  hii  Urge  site  and  daric 
idumige,  with  tbe  breast  metallic  gteen.  He  it  polygamous, 
and  in  spring  mounts  to  the  topmost  bough  of  a  tall  Ires,  whence 
he  chaHmgri  all  comcn  by  ennurdinary  sounds  and  gestures; 
while  tbe  hem,  whidi  ate  unch  smaller  and  mottled  in  colour, 
timidly  abide  beknv  the  tttnlt  of  the  frequent  duels,  patiently 
nbrnittini  Ibensdves  to  the  victor.  While  this  is  going  on  it 
is  the.ixactlcc  in  many  oouatries,  though  generally  in  deBanc« 
unded  wiib  the  bird  so  Bamcd  prewaity  by  Pref . 


CAPERN— CAPET 


SSI 


of  tbe  hw,  tor  the  so-cdtcd  ipoitnua  iteillhay  to  diaw  nigb, 
and  with  w(U-aimrd  gua  lo  murder  tbe  prindpil  peTfamur 
in  tbc  BC«Be.  Tbe  bca  nuka  an  irtleu  oat  od  the  E"nind,  and 
by*  tbenui  FiDrn  uvea  to  nine  or  even  more  eggK-  The  yoong  are 
>Ue  (o  ty  »>on  after  they  ire  batched,  and  tonrdi  the  end  of 
aummcr  ud  bcf^noing  of  autumn,  Emm  feeding  on  tbe  fruit 
and  Jeavca  of  the  baberriea  and  other  limilar  pfanta,  which  form 
Ibc  undenovert  ol  tbe  fc 


betake  theaiulvs 
pioe-lavc),  their  Beah  ipeedilyatquires  u  strong  a  flavour  of  tui' 
pcAtine  aa  tobediitaatef  uZ  to  most  palates.  The  usual  melbod  of 
paniiioglhisipeciHODthecontiDeDtof  Europe  is  by  eocouraging 
a  irained  dog  to  range  the  forest  and  spring  the  birds,  which  then 
perch  on  the  trees;  while  he  is  tnying  at  tlie  fool  their  attentioii 
is  so  tfluch  attracted  by  bfm  that  they  permit  the  near  approach 
at  hit  maiur,  who  thus  obtains  a  more  or  less  easy  shot.  A 
considerate  nxunber,  however,  are  also  snared.  Hybrids  are 
very  frequently  produced  tvtwecn  the  capercally  and  the  Uack 
grouse  (T.  lOrix),  and  the  offspring  has  been  dociibed  by 
vHoo  autboEV  under  tbe  name  of  T.  Mcdiiii,  as  though  a  distinct 
specie*.  (A.  N.) 

CAPBBK,  SDWASD  (igr9-ra94).  English  poet,  was  bora 
at  TivertoD,  Devonshire,  an  tbe  itst  of  January  iSig.  From  an 
eariyaKebcvorked  in  alaceficiary,butowing  ID  foiling  eyciight 
he  had  lo  abaiuion  this  occupation  in  1B47  and  he  was  in  djie 
distress  unlil  he  secured  an  appdntmenC  to  be  "the  Ruial 
PostmaD  of  BIdeford,"  by  which  name  he  h  usually  known. 
He  occupied  hisleisurein  writ  mg  occasional  poetry  which  struck 
the  popular  fancy.  Collected  in  a  volume  and  published  by 
suhscriplioii  io  iSs6,  it  received  the  warm  praise  of  tbe  reviews 
and  many  diltinguUied  people.  Pttmi,  by  Edmari  Capetn, 
wat  followed  by  Ballail  and  Soap  (tgjg),  Tlu  Dtunakin 
Mdaiisi  (a  ODUeciion  of  the  auibor's  Mngt,  some  of  them  to  his 
own  moiic)  and  Wayai*  WiuUa  (iMj],  and  mulled  in  a  civil 
list  pension  Jxing  granted  hira  by  Lord  Palmenton.  JHe  died 
onihe5lhofjunoi»94. 

CAPKBSADM  (Kon/HeOfi:  probably,  "tbe  village  of 
Kab""  "),  an  ancient  dly  of  Galilee.  More  than  any  other  place. 
h  was  the  home  of  Jesus  after  he  began  bis  mission;  there  be 
preached,  called  several  of  his  disciples,  and  did  many  worlu,  but 
without  meeting  with  much  response  from  tbo  InhabiEants,  over 
vboo  he  pronounced  tbe  heavy  denunciation:^— "  And  thoo, 
Capemaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  riiaJt  be  brought 
doira  10  hell."  The  site  of  the  city  has  lietn  a  mailer  of  much 
dispute,— one  party,  headed  by  Dr  E.  Robinson,  maintaining  an 
idcntifialian  with  Khin  Minyeh  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  another,  repmented  cqieciaUy  by  Sir  C,  W. 
Wilson,  inppotting  tbe  claims  of  Tril  Hum,  midway  between 
thin  Minyeh  and  the  mouth  of  tbe  Jardan.  Khln  Mloyeb  is 
beautifully  situated  in  a  "  fertile  plain  ionned  by  Ihe  retreat  of 
Ibe  moimtalna  (bout  the  middle  of  the  vctiem  ihort  "  of  Uie  Sea 
of  GaUec  It*  ruiu  are  not  vcty  eilensive.  though  they  may 
have  been  despoiled  for  building  Ihe  great  Saiacenic  Khan  from 
which  tbcy  take  their  name.  In  the  neighbouibood  is  a  watn- 
iource,  Ain  et-Taiaj)ak,  an  Arabic  cotmption  of  Jltrioff" 
«tr  Seven  Springs  (referred  lo  by  Jotepfaus  as  being  neat 
Capcnwom).  Tell  HOm  lies  about  j  m.  north  of  Kbin  Minyeh. 
and  Its  niins,  covering  an  area  of  "  half  a  mOe  long  by  a  tpiarter 
wide,"  prawe  It  to  have  been  the  site  ni  no  amall  town.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  jl  II  be  not  Capernaum  il  is  icipowble  to  say 
what  andent  pUca  it  Rpmenta.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
TcO  Him  can  be  couideied  as  a  canuption  of  Kcfr  Ka^nm,  the 
Semitic  name  wliich  tbe  Greek  represents;  and  there  is  not  beet, 
at  at  Khan  Mmyeh,  any  spring  that  can  be  equaled  lo  the 
Heptapegon  of  Jos^hui.  On  the  whole  the  probabilities  of  the 
twoalteaseem  to  balance,  and  it  is  pEuiicsllyimponsible  without 
lortbet  dlicevttia  la  decide  between  ibem.  The  ^tes  of  tbe 
oef^booTing  dliei  of  Bethsaida  and  Choiaiin  nie  probably  to  be 
■ought  icspectJvdy  at  Et-Bateiha.  a  grassy  plain  in  the  norih-eait 
comer  of  tbe  lake,  and  at  Keiueh,  1  m.  north  of  Tell  HQicu 
Accordioglo  tfaeio-callfd  fjsaif^  JfifiknfiBi  there  wasa  tradition 


ee  especially  W.  Baadav  ia  /«nul  of 
ta.  (K.  A.  S.  U.) 


On  tbo  aite  of  Capemaerr 
IkcilttUU  SluiiH,  .vol.  v.  1 

CArBRJ,  tbe  uneipanded  Bower-budi  of  Capfvit  ifinnc, 
piepand  with  vinegar  for  use  u  a  pickle.  The  caper  plant  it  a 
trailiflgshmb,belmging  to  the  UedJterruuan  regioB,  ntembliog 
in  habit  the  common  bramble,  and  having  bandsome  flowen  of  a 
pbkish  white,  with  lour  petals,  and  numerous  loitg  taa»el4ike 
aiameua.  The  leava  are  simple  and  ovate,  with  apiny  tlipule*. 
The  planl  It  culdvaied  in  Sidly  and  the  south  ol  France^  and  In 
commetce  open  aie  valued  according  to  Ibe  period  at  which 
the  buds  are  gathered  and  preserved.  Tlu  hac^  are  the  young 
tender  budt  adled  "  mnpareil,"  after  which,  gradually  increasing 

"capudn"  and  "capot."  Other  spedea  of  Caftani  are 
similarly  employed  in  Tarioas  loraliti^  and  in  tome  cases  the 

CAPFT,  the  name  of  a  family  to  which,  for  nearly  nine  centuries, 
the  kings  of  Franci,andmanyofI]ie  rulers  of  the  most  powerful 
flefs  in  that  country,  belonged,  and  which  minted  with  several 
of  the  other  royal  races  of  EuTT>pc.  The  original  significance  of 
Ibenameremainsindispule,  but  the  brat  of  Ihe  family  to  whom 
it  was  aniUed  was  Hugh,  who  was  elected  king  01  the  Franks  la 
qS?.  The  real  founder  ol  the  bouse,  however,  was  Robert  tbe 
Strong  iq.t.),  who  received  from  Charles  tbe  Bald,  king  of  tlu 
Franks,  the  coun  tsbips  sf  Anjou  and  Blois,  and  who  is  sometinK^ 
called  duke,  as  be  eurdsed  some  military  authority  In  the  district 

Germain-des-Prfa,  and  the  chronicler.  Richer,  be  waa  a  Saxon, 
but  hislorians  qDestim  this  statement  Robert's  two  sons,  Oda 
or  Eudes,  and  Robert  II.,  succnded  ihcir  father  successively  as 
dukes,  and,  in  887,  some  of  tbe  -Franks  ihcaoOdo  as  their  king. 
A  similar  step  was  taken,  in  qi>,  in  the  case  of  Robert  II.,  ll^ 
loo  roatkiog  Ibe  Increasing  irritation  fell  at  the  weakneai  of  (he 
Canlinglaii  kings.  When  Robert  died  In  gu-  )i°  *■>  succeeded 
by  hct  brotber-in-law,  Rudolph,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  not  by 
hit  son  Htigh,  who  is  known  in  history  as  Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of 
Fiance  and  Burgundy,  and  whose  domain  extended  from  the 
Loire  10  Ihe  fiontieta  of  Picardy.  When  Louie  V.,  king  ol  the 
Franks,  died  in  9S7,  the  Fianks,  setting  aside  the  Caroliagians, 
passed  aver  hit  bmiher  Charles,  and  elected  Hugh  Capel,  son  ti 
Hugh  tbe  Gieat,  u  theit  ki><,  and  Qowind  bin  at  Reioit. 
Avoiding  the  pretensions  which  had  been  made  by  the  Caio- 
lingian  kings,  the  Capetian  kings  were  content,  lor  a  lime,  with  a 
mare  modest  postion.  and  the  ttOty  al  the  growth  of  their  power 
belongs  to  Ihe  history  of  France.  Tbey  had  to  corabal  the  feudal 
nobility,  and  later,  the  younger  brandies  af  Ibe  loyil  house 

permanenceof  their  powerwas,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  there  were 
few  minorities  among  Ibem.  The  direct  line  ruled  in  France 
from  oS;  to  ijiS,  when,  at  the  death  ol  fUng  Charles  IV.,  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  younger,  or  Valois,  branch  of  tbe  family. 
Philip  VI.,  the  first  of  the  Valois  kings,  was  a  son  of  Chsrles  I., 
count  of  Valoii  and  grandson  lA  King  Philip  111.  (see  Valois). 
The  Capetian- Valois  dynasty  lasted  until  T4^,  when  Louis,  duke 
o[  Oilesnl,  became  king  as  Louis  XII.,  on  the  death  ol  King 
Chaties  YHL  (tee  Ouxucb).  Louis  XII.  dying  childless,  the 
house  of  Valois-AngouIJme  followed  from  Francis  1.  Io  tbe  death 
of  Heniy  III.  in  15S9  (eee  AHCanilm),  when  ihe  last  great 
Capetian  family,  the  Bourbons  (f.t.]  mounted  the  throne. 

Scarcely  second  to  the  loyal  bouse  it  ibe  branch  to  which 
belonged  the  dukes  ol  BuiKundy.  In  Ihe  loth  century  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy  fell  into  the  bands  of  Hugh  Ihe  Great,  father  ti 
HughCBpeI,onwbasedMlhin956ilpasBedtohisEOn  Otto,  and, 
in  <>6i,  to  hit  son  Henry.  In  toji  Robert,  Ihe  second  sco  of 
Robert  tbe  Piom,  king  of  the  Franks,  and  grandson  of  Hugh 
Capel.  founded  tbe  Erst  ducal  bouse,  which  ruled  until  ij6i. 
For  Iwo  yean  the  duchy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  cnwn,  bul  in 
libi,  the  second  ducal  house,  also  Capelian,  was  founded  by 
Philip  the  Bold,  aon  of  John  IL,  king  of  France     This  branch 


CAPE  TOWN 


of  the  CapcUinl  Is  il»  diictngutilwd  by  iu  union  with  the 
HabibuTgi,  thiou^  the  muiiagc  o[  ISuj,  dau^ttr  ot  Cbarle* 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  HiiimiHiB,  sftetwirda  the 
cnnKToi  Mioniiliin  I.  Of  gmt  impaitniiraalso  wu  the  house 
of  the  cDunls  o(  Anjou,  which  wu  founded  ia  1346,  by  Ouilesi 
•on  of  tba  Ficach  king  Louk  VIII,,  und  idiich,  in  13G0,  was 
niied  to  the  dignity  of  b  dukedoip  (>M  AhjoiiI.    Membere  of 


family  at  upon  the  Ih 


■Ota 


>l  Htplti  fiom  u5j  to  144: 
in  IJ08  Qurics  Robert  of  Anjou  win  elected  king  of  Haagtty, 
his  diim  being  b«ed  on  the  marriage  o(  hi»  gt»ndfaihet  Chailei 
n.,  king  of  NiplQUid  count  o[  An}ou,  with  Maila,  daughtci  of 
Stephen  V.,  king  of  HuDgaty.  A  thiid  bnndi  fbnned  the  houie 
of  the  counUof  Arlois,  which  wU  founded  in  iijS  by  Robert, 
na  of  King  Louii  Vm,  Thii  bovie  mecged  in  that  oi  Valols 
in  138J,  by  themaniageof  Margaret,  daughter  of  Louis,  count 
ol  Artol],  with  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  ol  Burgundy,  lie  throne 
ol  Navain  was  also  filled  by  the  Capnians:  In  I>S4  JealuM, 
diuEhle^  and  heiress  ol  Heniy  I-,  king  of  Navuie,  married 
Phn^  IV.,  king  of  France,  and  the  two  kiogdotm  were  united 
«ntil  PWlip  of  Valoij  became  king  of  Fiinn  «  Philip  VI.  in 
i]jB.  when  Jeume,  daughter  ol  lUng  Louis  X.,  and  heiress  of 
Wavarre,  married  Philip,  count  of  Emui  (ler  NavAsaE). 

In  the  I3lh  century  the  throne  of  ConilanlinoplE  was  occupied 
by  a  branch  of  the  Oipeiians.  Peter,  grandaon  of  King  Louis  VI„ 
•blaintd  that  dignity  in  1117  as  brother-in-law  of  the  two 
prevloui  empcton,  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanden,  and  his  brother 
Henry.  Peter  was  succeeded  successively  by  his  two  gone, 
Rabcit  and  Baldwin,  from  vfaom  in  I161  the  empire  was  re- 
cMeted  by  the  Oneks. 

■nie  counts  of  Dreux,  tortwg  centuries  and  i 


idthec 


itiofEvn 


..from 
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bmlly  of  (he  Capets, — other  memb«s  of  tMib  irorthy  oi  mention 
are  the  Dunois  and  the  Longucvilles.  illegitimate  branches  ol  the 
liouie  of  Valds,  which  pmdund  many  fumwi  wuriors  and 

1  CAPS  TOWH,  the  ajA^l  of  the  Cape  Province,  South  Alrica. 
in  J3°  s6'  S,.  18°  j8'  E.  it  is  at  the  north-lrest  eitiemity  ol 
the  Cape  Peninsula  00  the  »OBth  shore  of  TMt  flay,  is  6181  m. 
by  sea  from  London  end  M7  by  rail  south-weitof  Johinncsburg. 
Few  citiet  an  mote  magnificently  altuUed.  Behind  ihe  bay 
[he  nuu^ve  wall  of  Table  Mountain,  a  m.  in  length,  rises  to  a 
height  of  over  3S«>  't..  '^i'e  on  the  east  and  west  projecting 
moHAtainsenclotf  the  plain  in  which  Ihe  city  lies.  Tlv  inounlain 
to  the  east,  j  joo  ft.  hi^,  which  projects  but  slif^tly  seawards, 
it  (he  Devil's  IVak,  tfast  to  the  west  the  Lion's  Head  (over 
eooo  (t.  high),  with  a  leoer  height  in  front  called  the  Lion's  Kump 
or  Signal  Hill,  Tlie  city,  at  first  confined  to  the  land  at  the 
bead  of  Ihe  bay,  has  eiiended  all  round  the  shores  of  the  buy 
andlothclowerspursof  Table  Mounuin. 

The  purely  Dutch  a^iect  which  Cape  Tows  preserved  until 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  has  disappeared.  Nearly  all 
the  stucco-fronted  brick  houses,  with  Hat  nols  and  coniices 
and  wide  spreading  ilmpt,  of  the  eudy  Dutch  aettlers  have  beeji 
replaced  by  shops,  warehouses  and  offices  in  styles  common  to 
English  towns,  01themany6ne  public  buildings  which  adorn  the 
city  seattely  any  dale  belore  iSfo.  Tlie  miituie  of  mces  among 
the  inhabitants,  especially  the  presence  of  numerous  Malaya, 
who  OD  alt  festive  occauona  appear  in  pirgBous  raiiaent,  ^ves 
additional  aninulion  and  colour  to  the  street  scenes.  The 
Biosques  with  their  cupolas  end  minarets,  and  houses  built  in 
Eastern  faAion  conimtt  curioudy  with  the  Renaisaance  style 
ol  most  of  the  modem  buildings,  the  medieval  a^iect  of  the 
oslle  and  the  quunt  appearance  ol  the  Dutch  honMS  still 
Standing. 

C*i<f  P<iblic  BnWtBKJ,— The  castle  stands  near  the  ifaote 
at  the  head  of  the  bay.  Begun  in  1 666  i  11  usefulness  as  a  fortress 
his  long  ceased,  but  It  serves  to  link  the  city  to  its  past.  West 
of  the  caitle  is  a  large  oblong  space,  the  Parade  Ground.  A 
Utile  farther  west,  at  Ihe  foot  of  (he  central  jelly  ia  a  slalue 
afiVan  Riebeek.  (he  first  govemor  of  the  Cape.  In  a  line  with 
the  (etiy  is  Addertey  S(reel,  an  "  '  " 


Avenue.  Addedey  Stmt  ud  tlw  avenue  make  one  tlraf^t 
Toadamileloiig.andatitsendare"  the  Gan]eiis,"aB  the  suburb* 
buih  on  the  risiDg  ground  leading  (o  Table  Mountain  are  called. 
The  avenue  itself  is  fully  hall  a  mile  Isog  and  it  lined  on  eiihet 
skje  with  fine  oak  trees.  In  Adderiey  Street  are  the  cuaLoni 
bouse  and  nitway  station,  the  Standard  bank,  Ihe  genera]  post 
and  (elegnph  oScn,  with  a  towei  120  ft.  hi^  Uid  the  Dutch 
Reformed  chuRh.  Ihe  diurdi  dates  from  tig«  and  is  (he  oldest 
ehiUTh  in  South  Africa,  Of  the  original  buildiDg  only  (lie  clock 
toner  (sent  from  Uolland  in  1717)  remaina.  CoveiDOKnt 
Avenue  contains,  on  the  east  side,  the  HMiscs  of  Puiiament, 
goveramcnt  house,  a  modernized  Dutch  building,  sod  (he  Jewish 
synagogue;  on  the  west  side  an  the  Anglican  cathednl  tod 
grammar  schools.  Che  publiclibrary,  botanic  gatdens,  (he  museum 
and  South  African  allege.     Many  ol  these  buildicgt  are  ol 

tlieir  construction  being  granite  from  tiie  Paari  aod  red  brick. 
The  botanic  gardens  cover  14  acres,  oontain  rrvet  £000  varieties 
of  treea  and  plants,  and  afiord  a  magnificent  vifne  of  .Table 
Mountain  and  its  companion  heights.  In  the  gardens,  in  fionl 
of  Ihe  library  is  a  stalUe  ol  Sir  Gouge  Giey,  govetnor  of  the  Cape 
fiom  iSm  to  iS«i.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  libiuy  is 
Ihe  sms .  volumes  presented  by  Sir  George  Grey.  In  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  which  runs  along  Die  west  side  of  the  gardens, 
are  the  Cape  University  building  (begun  in  igo6},  Ihe  lawcouns. 
City  dub  and  Huguenot  memorial  hall.  The  An^ican  calhediaJ, 
began  in  r^oi  to  repbce  an  unpretentious  building  on  the  sune 
site,  is  dedicated  to  St  George.  It  lies  between  (he  library  and 
St  George's  Street,  in  which,  are  the  chief  newspaper  offices, 
and  premises  of  the  wholesale  metchants.  West  ol  St  George's 
Street  is  Greenmarket  Square,  the  centre  of  the  town  during 
the  Dutch  period.  From  the  bakony  of  (he  town  house,  which 
overlooks  the  square,  proclamations  were  tead  to  the  burghers, 
suaimoDed  to  the  q>ot  by  the  ringing  ol  the  bell  in  the  snull- 
donied  tower.  Still  farther  west,  in  Riebeek  Square,  is  the  oU 
slave  market,  now  used  as  adiurch  and  school  for  coloured  people. 
Facing  Ihe  nntlli  side  ol  the  Pinde  Ground  are  the  handsonw 
municipal  buildings,  completed  in  1906,  The  most  conspicuous 
feature  is  the  clock  lower  and  bellty,  lOo  fl.  high.  The  hall  il 
13a  It.  by  69,  and  55  ft.  high.  Oppuite  the  mun  entrance  il 
B  statue  ol  Edward  VII.  by  Williun  Goscombe  John,  unveiled 
in  190S.  The  opera  boose  occupies  the  north-west  comer  ol 
the  Parade  Ground.  PIcin  Street,  which  leads  south  fnim  the 
Parade  Ground,  is  noted  for  lis  cheap  shops,  largely  patronized 
on  Saturday  nights  by  the  coloured  irihabilants.  In  Sir  Lowry 
Road,  Ihe  chief  eastern  thoroughfare,  is  the  large  vegetable 
and  fruit  mariiet.  Immediately  west  ol  the  harbour  are  the  con- 
vict station  and  SonterKt  hospital.  They  are  built  at  the  towa 
end  of  Gicenpoint  Common,  the  open  space  at  the  foot  ol  Signal 
Hill.    Cape  Town  is  provided  wiLh  an  excellent  water  supply 


TluSniu 


61.— -The  suburbs  of  Cape  Town,  for  natural  beauty 
re  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  On  Ihe  west  they 
S  m.,  by  Green  Point  to  Sen  Point,  between  the  sea 
of  the  Lion's  Rump;  on  the  east  they  run  round  the 
evil's  Peat,  by  Woodstock,  Mowbny,  Rondebosch, 
laremon(,&c.,loWynbcTg,idiBlanceof}m.  Though 
laged  by  various  munlcipatittts.thereispracticallyiio 


e,  and  by  an  electric 


Kloof,  or  pass  between  Table  Mountain  and  the  Uon'a  Head. 
to  Canip's  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  sotilh  of  Sea  Point,  to  which 
plaa  il  is  continued,  the  tramway  thus  completely  cirellng  (he 
Lion's  Head  and  Signal  Hill.  Of  the  suburbs  mentioned,  Green 
Point  and  Sea  Point  an  seaside  re  wits,  Woodstock  being  both 
a  business  and  rtsideniial  quarter,  Woodstock  covers  the  gioaad 
on  which  the  Biitiih,  in  1806.  defeated  the  Dutch,  and  coDtaini 
the  house  In  whidi  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed, 

of  Table  Bay  at  the  moulh  ol  the  Dlep  river.  Neai  Maitland, 
and  j  m.  from  the  city,  is  the  Cape  Town  obserwtaiy,  built  In 
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lA  by  the  Brilirt  eovtrnment.     RondtbOKh, 
]aiu  lOBx  of  IhB  lincH  o[  ihe  Dvich 


Ii  Gmoic  Scbuu 
property  of  Ccc 


^ouncU  at  (he  ■ 


!nol  Ihc  coLimry  hoiueibuUl 
.  . .  The  houK  wu  the 
,-And  was  bequcaltled  by  him  (or  the 
o(  Fedcralcd  Saulh  Afrin.  The 
1  up  Ihc  liapa  ol  Tible  MDunUin. 
[i  Bohop'i  Coun,  the  home  oi  iht  archbitbop  of 
Cipe  Tdvd.  Mor  diiiaiit  lUhuita  lo  the  uuih-eui  art  Cdd- 
uliHii,  wilh  >  famom  Dutch  firm-hou»  and  wine  (JtKi.  and 
MuiKntwrg  and  KalL  Bay,  the  lug  lui  villiis  on  the  ihoN 
ofFabeBay.  At  MuiunbergCKiJ  RhodsdiMt.  iq<»  Fadng 
the  AilaMic  it  Hout'i  Bay,  lo  m.  touih-iouil>-»Ht  ol  WynbetB. 
HaMofihaiubutfaiandthecllyUtdUre«i|»Kdiothc  »uth- 
>.  pauing  ovtr  (he  Hals  which  join  the  Cape 


cs(a4irtd  inbabldn 


6561  mn  Malays;  the  n 


alnder  beihg 


PeniiHiila  (o  the  m 

bncingcpialitiB  this  wind,  xhich  blowt  In  ibeiummer,  ii  known 
u  the  "  Cape  Doctor  "  During  ii>  [Vevalcnn  Tabic  Mountain 
is  covered  by  a  deni*  whitdh-grey  cloud,  overlapping  iit  tide 
Ube  a  labledoth. 

The  Hd^ar— Table  Bay,  »  m.  widt  at  in  eniMDce,  b  fuHy 
e>pa*cd  to  Donh  and  nonh<weH  gales.  The  harbour  worki, 
btgaa  in  iS6a,  afloid  ihclieied  accommodaiion  [or  a  large 
number  ol  vchcIj.  Fnnii  the  weu  end  of  the  bay  a  brealtwater 
tittndt  nortb-eiil  lot  uhdc  4000  ft.  Eut  of  the  breakwater 
and  parallel  to  it  Imitoo  It.  is  the  South  pier.  From  hreakwalrr 
and  pier  ariH  pnjttt  laterally.  In  the  area  enclosed  are  the 
Victoria  basin,  coveting  (14  acns,  the  Allied  basin  ol  8)  lan, 
a  graving  dock  $19  ft.  Igog  and  a  palcol.  slip  loc  veaseli  up  lo 
ijoo  looi,     Tliere  Ii  good  ancbonge  outside  the  Victoria  basin 

east  ol  the  south  pier  has  been  leclaimed  and  addilionol  nhirlogo 
provided.  Altogether  there  ue  3}  m.  ol  quay  walls,  the  icharla 
bdngprovided  with  electrical  cranage.     Cargo  i  '        ' 


Iraught  c 


Liking  ail 
Cape  Tow 


[0  railway  injcks.  Vessels  of  the  deepest 
3  into  the  Victoria  basin,  the  depth  o(  water 
ig  (rom  14  to  36  It. 

cnger  Inl^c  between  the  Cape  and  England. 


with  Europe,  the  British 
sickest  naiB  of  Ratbing,  li 


Cape'loan  is  closely  rivalled  by  Port  Eli»belh, 
Hade,  which  includes  dicmonds  and  bar  gold,  is  lulty  70%  of 
that  o(  the  entire  colony.  In  1898,  the  year  before  [he  beginiting 
tl  the  Anglo-Boer  war,  the  volume  of  trade  was: — Impoilt 
£s.ii8.i«i,  cipans  £isJEi,«5i.  Is  1904,  two  yean  aftct  Iht 
conclusjon  of  the  war  the  figures  were. — imports  £iiJjyo,j%j; 
exports  £17,471,760.  In  IQ07  during  a  period  of  severe  aild 
proloticed  tnde  depression  the  imports  had  fallen  to  £5,i4j,q30, 
hut  the  eiports  owing  entirely  to  the  increased  output  of  gold 
from  tbe  Rvvl  mines  had  increased  to  £j7,QQ4,6jS;  gold  and 
diimoixb  RpteMhted  over  £37,000^00  of  this  total.  The 
[onnage  of  ships  entering  the  harbour  In  1SB7  was  Soi,ojj.  In 
iq04  it  bad  risen  to  4,846,011  and  in  1907  was  4,671,146.  The 
(ndc  ol  the  port  in  tons  was  i,i;6,jso  in  lOgo  and  1,41^,471  in 
iqa4.    In  i«07  it  had  fallen  to  esB,7iI. 

Dtfrmt—Ctpt  Toon,  being  in  the  event  of  the  closing  of  the 
Suci  Caital  on  the  main  route  ol  ships  from  Europe  to  the  East, 
isofcoosiderable  strategic  imponaiKX.  It  is  defended  by  several 
batteries  anned  with  modem  heavy  guns, 
liaperlal  and  local  ttoQps,  and  is  caanected  by  railway 
uval  station  at  Simon's  Town  00  the  east  of  tbe  Cape  Peninsula. 

/■opiiftiluii,— The  Cape  dectonl  division,  which  Includes 
CapeTDwii,hadiniS6sapapulalloB«lso,o64,ini87j  j7,3iQ,tn 
iSi)t  «7,i]S,  and  In  1404  11  j, 16;,  of  whom  110,471  were  whiles. 
C^  Town  iuelf  had  a  population  in  1875  of  si.ixa,  in  iSgi  cj 
{1, 1st  and  in  igo4  of  77,668.  iDcluive  of  the  aawer  tuburbs 
(be  pcptilalioD  na  7S,M6  in  igg i  and  I70^j  ia  1904.  :.0f  the 


Woodstock  with  iS.qgo  inhabitaoti,  and  Wynbeig  with  18,477. 
HiUtry  ind  L§€at  CtHmmeml. — Cape  Town  wu  founded  in 
r6ii  by  Hiilen  sent  from  Hollagd  by  (he  Netherlands  East 
India  Co.,  under  Jan  van  Riebeek.  It  tame  definitely  iino  tbe 
possession  of  Great  Britain  In  i8a«.  Its  political  bistoiy  b 
indistiocuithable  from  ihit  o(  Cape  Colony  («.>-).  Tbr  townirai 
granted  miinKHpal  inslitulion)  in  i8]6.  {Among  the  omiidllon 
iheelettionof  1904  wasDrAWurrahmaii.  iMahom- 
>  graduate  of  Edinburgh,  this  being,  it  is  believed, 
the  fittt  instance  of  the  election  of  >  man  of  tolour  to  any  Euro- 
pean reptoentative  body  in  South  Altica.)  The  municipality 
owns  the  water  and  lighting  servieea.     The  municipal  n  " 
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value  of  the  suburbs,  not  included  in 
£S,aaa,eoa.  Rales  are  bated  on  capital,  not  annual,  value.  Th« 
oontroi  ol  the  port  is  yetted  in  the  Harbour  and  Railway  Board 
ol  the  Union. 

Cape  Town  b  the  teat  of  the  legislature  of  the  IJalon  of  Soatb 
Africa,  of  the  pmvindal  govenilDent,  of  the  provlKial  diviatait 
□f  the  Supreme  Coun  of  South  Africa,  and  ol  the  Cape  tlnlvenily; 
alia  of  an  archbishop  of  tbe  Anglican  and  ■  bishop  oi  tbe  Romaa 
Catholic  churches. 

CAPK  VUIIB  nUURH  (/fiksi  <Js  Cd&«  Kerdr),  ai 
belonging'  to  Portugal;  off  the  West  fi'  ' 


7'N.  a 


I  JS*i 


Pop. (iqas) 


S  sq.  m.  The  aichipef^o  couistt  o( 
o  {coomionly  miswritten  St  Antonio), 
SEo  Nlcolao,  Sal,  Boa  Viita.  Maia,  Sto 
le  En^h),  Fogo,  and  Brsva,  beside* 


ihe  leewud  (SotaventoJ 


he  other  sii  tbe  windwsid 
between  tbe  tout  of  Africa  aod  tbt 
nearest  ishnd  (Boa  Vista)  is  about  joo  m.  Tile  Uaaib  dtrin 
their  imidc,  frequently  but  nrontixisly  written  '  Cape  Verd,' 
or  "  Cape  de  Verd  "  Islands,  from  the  Afrfeaii  prononloiy  oB 
which  they  tie,  known  as  Cape  Veide,  or  Ihe  Green  Cape.  The 
entire  archipelago  is  of  vokanic  origin,  and  on  the  islaod  of  Fogo 
(here  is  an  active  vokano.  No  serioui  eruption  boa  takoi  place 
aince  1680,  and  the  craters  from  which  tbe  Btreaou  of  hualt 
isned  have  lost  theii  outline.  ^.   ..Cj^)(^)Q 
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il  ihc  island!  ii  gfnuilly  huy. 


called  locaJly  laadi. 
without  medicAl  lid 


the  period  during  and  foljonjng  the  n 
ngi  up  with  surpriung  rapidity,  and  the 
t,  poisoning  the  air  oo  the  bwer  grou 
e  then  common.     The  people  of  all 

I,  but  the  Ota  lately  auumc  a  d^nge. 
is  usually  iliajurd  in  three  or  lout  i 
On  some  of  the  islands  ntin  has  ocoosioD 
years-  Tht  inunediate  consequence 
am]  thia  is  foUovred  by  tike  death  of  g 
.tion,  DC  Ihc  epidemics -which  unually  bi 


FItra, — Owing  largely  to  the  widespread  destmciion  of 
timbet  for  fuel,  and  to  Che  frequency  of  drought,  the  doti  of  Ihi 
jsluida  is  poor  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Canaries^  the 
Aeotcs  or  Madeira-  It  is  markedly  tropical  in  charocteri  and 
although  some  seventy  wild-flowera,  grasses,  ferns,  Ac,  are 
peculiar  to  the  archipelago,  the  majority  of  plants  are  liiosc  found 
<m  the  neighbouring  African  LttoriL  Systemitic  ifforestition 
has  not  been  attempted,  bul  the  Portuguese  hive  introduced 
a  few  tree),  such  as  the  baobab,  eucalyptus  and  dragon-tree, 
beiidei  many  i^anti  o(  econoipic  value.  CaOee-growing.  an 
industry  dating  from  1790,  Is  the  chief  resource  of  the  people  ct 
SanlQ  Antlo,  Fogo  and  Sao  ThiagOi  maiie,  millet,  sugar-cane, 
manioc,  eicellenl  oi*nges,  pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes,  and,  to  a 
re  produced.    On  most  of  the 


1:  palms 


beseea;  orchil  Is  gathered; 

^uced.   Of  considerahle  importance  is  the  physic-nut  (Jclr 

cvfoi),  whidi  is  eipoitcd. 

Fauna. — Ijuails  are  found  in' all  the  islands;  rabbits  in 
Vista,  Sto  Hiiago  and  Fogo;  wild  boars  in  S&o  Tkiogo. 
black  and  grey  rats  art  common.  Goats,  horses  and  asse 
Kared,  and  goatskias  are  eiported.  The  neighbouring 
aboundi  with  hsh,  and  coial  fisheries  arc  carried  on  by  a  coloi 
Neapolitans  in  Slo  Thiago.  Turtles  come  ^om  the  Alric 


White  Islet, 


LoNict 


,    The  Ilheu  Bral 


puffin  unknown  elsewhtre,  11 


^eriesoflargeUurd  lUocri 

/nAnWonlt,— The  first  seltlera  on  the  islands  imported'  negro 
llivei  Irom  the  African  coast.  Slavery  continued  in  full  force 
antil  1854,  when  the  Portuguese  govemiDeot  freed  the  public 
■laves,  and  ameliorated  the  conditlnns  of  private  ownership.  In 
1857  arrangements  were  m>dc  lot  thegradual  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  by  1^76  the  last  slave  had  been  liberated.  The  transporta. 
lion  of  convicts  from  Portugal,  a  much-dreaded  punishment,  was 
continued  until  the  dosing  years  of  the  iqlh  century.  It  was  the 
coeiislcnce  of  these  two  forms  of  servitude,  even  more  than  the 
dima  te,  which  prevented  any  large  influx  of  Portuguese  colonists. 
Hence  the  blacks  and  mulauoes  lir  outnumber  the  white 
inhlblunu.  They  an,  as  a  rule,  tsUer  than  the  Portuguese,  and 
are  of  £ne  physique,  with  regular  features  but  wooffy  hair. 
Slavery  and  the  enervating  climate  have  lelt  their  mark  on  the 
habit*  ol  the  people.  whOM  indolence  and  latalism  are  perhaps 
their  meet  obvious  qualities.  Their  language  is  k  bulard 
Portugue*e,kn)wnasIhc/iitiHimniJj.  Tbdr  religion  is  Roman 
Catboliuam,  combined  with  a  number  of  pagan  bclids  and  ritco, 
wUch  ue  fostered  by  the  auaiuUirsi  or  medicine  men.  Tboe 
npendtiou  teiyl  to  disapprar  gradually  before  the  advance  of 
edBcalioB,  which  has  progreaaed  coniideraWy  since  1867,  when 
the  Srsi  school,  a  lyceum,  was  opeited  in  Ribeira  Bravi,  the 
capital  ol  Slo  Nicotao.     On  lU  the  inhabited  islands,  except 


Santa  Luiia.  there  are  churches  and  primary  Kboob,  conducted 
by  the  govemineni  or  the  pnesii.  The  children  of  the  wealthier 
dasset  are  sent  to  LitboB  (or  their  education. 

Cmtrnjwjii.— The  archipelago  forms  one  of  I  he  foreign 
provinces  ol  Portugal,  and  is  under  the  command  ol  a  ggvetnot- 
io.ch>elappaintedby(hecrovin.  There  are  two  principal  judges, 
01H  for  the  windward  and  another  lor  the  leeward  group,  the 
iormer  with  his  residence  at  Sfto  Nicolao,  and  the  latter  at  Praia; 


officials,  s< 


s  police 
an  ecclesiastical  es 


ibtith- 


custom- house  directors.  1 

ment.  with  a  bishop,  dean  and  canons. 

/lu^ki^rici.— The  principal  industries,  apart  from  agriculiure, 
ore  Ihemanulactureof  sugar,  spirits,  salt,  cottons  and  straw  halt 
and  fish-curing.  The  average  yearly  value  ol  the  eapoFIa  is 
■bout  £60,000;  that  of  the  imports  (iitduding  £100,000  lor  coat), 
about  £j;o,ooo.    The  most  important  of  the  eiports  are  coSee, 

with  Lisbon  and  the 
.  of  Africa,  and  with 
;  vessels.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  coal,  teatiles, 
u9s.  'Wine.  metals,  tobacco,  machinery,  pottery  and 
blea.  Over  jooo  vessels,  with  a  total  tonikage  caceeding 
CO,  annually  enter  the  ports  of  the  archipelago;  the 
:y  call  at  Mindello.  on  Sio  Vicente,  for  coal,  and  do  nor 
or  discharge  ogy  large  quantities  ol  cargo. 

I  ^jifdi  Ipop.  is.noo).  a(  the  oiimne  nnnh-weit  vt  the 
Ugo,  has  an  area  ol  ifrj  iq.  m.     III  surface  ■■  very  rugged 

0pDdaCDioa(7J0alt.),  alto  known  as  the  Sutar-loaf.  Mineral 
archipelago.    The  Kulh-ea 
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.DDO).  a  long,  narrow.  creicnl.iliaped 

(ii'noi  very  healthy.    Maiie.  Udney- 

I  vines  an  culllvaled:  and  inordinary 

ie  other  iilaBda.    The  interisr  ta  meun- 

B  Bugar-loal.  and  is  near  the  middle  cf 
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■SM  (7u)',  W  dK  intb^aM'of  tbii  Bdiuiilaao.  ku  u  ins  ii<  73 
■q.  m.  lT-ni  iripHll)- ■imii  fttinr  I  Si—  {"  piuii  "X  iiomuw 
rUcBg—of  the  graiig  part  of  Ui  irfacB.  It  dcdvea  ita  mDdem  luinc 
fram  a  utilE^Blt'nriiif ,  but  moit  of  the  nit  produced  hero  ii  now 
cAtilned  bom  aitlficiil  Hli-piiM.  Tnmrda  tM  doaa  o<  (he  i7ih 
CBituiy  h  aiu  kduUtad  only  b^  ■  fnr  dniJhBJi.  uiil  by  Ibva 
employoi  in  tb*  Hlt-inrla.  la  170}  k  wu  «iidR^  abBBdaiinl, 
□H>i«  todn>ii|hIudcaaat4iKiltluii«:aBdaalyia  t(oB  vaitbe  , 
niaaiifactitre«  ult  nudud.  A  railway,  tbe  httt  buitt  ia  PortaEucvc 
Inritnry.  miiHwsal  la  IB;;.  ThthonOe  Bn^Iiu  uriHi  oT iMq 
fvatimBCmrlydubTiycd  thCBlI  tmk.  Whils,  tuRlB  ind  M 
aie  abuDdftnt,  9ai  dury-Unninf  ii  a  pratfwnHifl  tndiutry.  Then 
Ar«  DUfly  touU  hubounw  rhiai  render  every  pvt  o(  tbe  island 

t  eaiterly  viani  of  the  nnrlripeU^, 

S,  m,  -  ft  wu  uned  ^o  Chriibivfta  by  its 
oeatiiry.  Its  modem  Dame,  m^aiag  '  lair 
inapiinipnale.  (at  with  the  eaGei>i»n  of  ■  Tew 
Euo>Dut  ireei  inen  ii  no  wwd.  uul  !n  the  dry  aeason  the  Ltland 
tcciDj  nothing  but  in  arid  .maste.  The  ICtile  Kjetatkm  that  then 
cxiMt  ie  ia  the  baRDm  of  lavioei,  irhere  com.  btao*  and  cstton  in 
cullivatad.  TlHtpdiiBaof  good  water  an  fe*.  Thctsul  iiiadcn(«l 
by  BiuBBoaihallowIiayi,  the  laigaH  af  which  i>  the  harbour  of  the 
capital.  Foito  ^-Rel.  oa  tbe  wottem  lide  (pop.  atnui  1000),  A 
rhain  of  bdghti.  Sanked  hy  infeiior  nnEe>,  tnvene*  the  middle  of 
Bu  VinU,  cubtiiBatlat  in  Maate  Callego  (iijo ((■).  toward  the  eaK. 
Ib  tba  nanb-wanni  »tle  of  the  Uand  dHc  i>  a  low  uaet  of  Iodh 
(ud,  wbii^  il  iniindalHl  wHh  water  duno)  the  rainy  Ksion^  and 

by  the  beat  of  the  •uo.  ill  Ind  orchil  are  eiponcd.  A  good  deal 
ot  frih  il  taken  on  the  coast  and  MpphM  the  iiapmnrlihed  iiUodcra 
with  onich  of  their  (odd. 


loa  YiOa  Moa),  the  ir 


1  YiOa  Moa), 
n  ana  oi  JM 


Vista  ia  climate  and  conhguration.  al.-., 
ventD  group.     Its  best  harbour  is  tiiat 
an  tbB  SDUIh-w«c  eoaet,  and  b  cor 
or  Eivliib  Road,  fma  tbi  fact  dni 
the^ith  ( "     -"-  "-'-'-" 


'3V^ 


^  as  Porto  Infllec 
id  until  the  end  of 


. , Cbarlea'll.'aad  Catherine  of  Br^anii 

;66)).    Thelilaod  b  a  banea.  treeless  waste,  furrounded  hy  roclis. 
:i  LBbabituils,  who  live  chjdiy  by  Che  manulactuTe  of  salt,  by 

ile^Bmint  and  by  ishing.  ue  CDmoelled     -  ' -' 

■-— -~-» from  aoTWago,  with  wH'"-  ' 

iluded. 

'  tbe  largest  cf 


which,  for  purposes  of  local 


SAe  Tkiaffi  (6j^oaoJ  is  tbe  most  pcnul 
Cape  Venk  Islands,  having  an  am  of  j; 

(bemdit  uahahby.euept  among  the  iDcwiiidiiiBuiEi  ^vuvit.  .nan- 
Tbe  irueiior  sa  maas  of  vokaojc  height!,  formed  of  basalt  covend 

wirh  rliatk  and  riav.  and  cnilminatinB  in  the  Central  PicO  da  AntOnia 

Mie.    Then  an  numerous  ravines, . 


a  hofl 


ia  Ilie  Ijlh  cncory  on  the  soMli  coast,  was  made  an 

■a  in  i5}i.  and  betuae  capital  of  the  archipdua  in  1S9>. 

3  it  was  iBckeil  by  a  Fmch  force  but  oespiie  its  poverty 

ihealthy  licualion  it  continued  td  be  tbe  capital  until  1770, 
t>  Dlace  was  taken  by  Praia  on  the  nuth-eut.  Praia  (alien 
I  Fraya)  hai  a  fine  harhoor,  a  population  of  71,000  and  a 
4abk  tive.  It  coataiqs  tbe  palaoe  of  tbe  govenHr'geDeTal| 
a  small  aatuiBl  hiatoiy  museumj  a  meteorological  observalo^  and 
an  important  nation  (or  Ihe  cables  between  South  America.  Europe 
3nd  West  Africa.  Il  occupies  aluialt  plltcau.overlei^n|lhr  hay 
IPortoda  Praia).  andha>anatctactiveaapeaiaBce.wJthila  auiaenins 
cocs-ngi  im  and  the  pttlt  of  Antsua  ritinc  in  the  backcrouiid 
iboi-e  tuccenive  iteia  of  ubkland.  Its  unlicaltliiDeia  has  been 
miii£ated  by  Che  partial  drainage  of  J 
fete  (iT.fioo)  it  a  maas  of  viAcanit 
and  meaeuTing  about  l<^  eq.  m-  Id  tu, 
ihe  Pimdal^m  riaei  to  a  beicht  of 


Bursh  lying  CO  Che  east. 


iniervals:  and  in 


:at« 


sn  older  > 


irly  IC 


m.    Iter 


iraion.  After  Ihe  fint  andmnsl  serious  of  these  outbreakh  the 
island,  which  had  previsiiily  bees  ailed  SAo  Felippe.  was  icnamed 
Fogo,  ij.  "  Fire."  The  aaceni  of  the  moi'n'ain  was  Rrst  nuih-  in 
l4iq  In  tvo  Brilith  naval  ofhcen.  named 
island  il  divided^  like  S-~'"  •"•a-  '"■"■ '  ' 

Its  odnhem  hall  prodUnw*  ......  ^-,..^^,  «-._  . ^  * — .  — b 

the  southern  hait&litlle  better  than  adesert,  with  oases  of  cnlcivati 
hod  near  its  few  sprind*.  54o  Felippe  or  Nona  Seobora  da  Li 
UoDO).  cm  Ihe  •n^st  imst.  is  Ihe  cdpilal.  The  iilinden  claim  to  1 
Oe  ariitocracy  ofjhe  anfiipctaea.  and  Iiace  iheir  descent  tron  tt 
Biginal  Portuguese  leiilcrs     The  majority,  hosrevar,  an  negroes  ■ 


a  fertile  and  ■  etenle  a 


Lulattoea.    DTw^taBdtafflIae,faQoved  by  severe  Mademica,liavv 
ren  especially  frequent  heiF.  notably  in  tbe  wan  1SB7-1M}. 
Bran  (9013).  the  «oiI  southerly  of  the  Idands.  baa  u  ana  cf 


versal,  3 ^, r .^ 

and  the  aystera  ai  cemu*  gina  rise  to  oany  dinutM  the  peasantry 
arc  almost  inmsanlly  engaged  ui  liiigatioa.  The  women,  *ha  an 
locally  cekbialed  for  (heir  beauty,  Ur  oulnunber  Che  men.  wha 
eoiigmte  at  an  early  age  to  Aiberioa.  These  emigranta  usually  return 
rtcber  and  better  ^ucaied  than  the  peasantry  of  the  neighnouring 
islands.  Tntbeaoctbef  Biava  lie  a  grouped  reefs  anoe- '*---'' ' — 
ialetB  (Ilheus  Seccoe  or  Uheus  do  Ronbo]  aic  ODnspicu 

are  usually  known  as  Che  llheudeD"'"" i.i~i  - 

deF6ia  (Outer  Islet).    TTie  first  is 


TheW 
■llhcu 

Litie ;  the  second  has  supplied 

Hitlery. — The  miMaX  knomi  discovery  of  the  islands  wax 
made  ia  1456  by  the  Venetian  captain  Alvisa  Cadamotto  (f-*-), 
who  had  enleted  the  service  of  Piince  Henry  tbe  Navigator. 
The  archipcla^  waa  gnnled  by  King  Alpbonao  V.  of  Pottogal 
to  his  brother.  Prince  Ferdinand,  whose  audits  compklcd  the 
work  of  discovcrr.  Ferdinaod  was  is,  ahMhile  tnoeiMichi 
eiinci!^  a crunnwrcial  moDDpoly.  In  1461  beseatancxpedlticm 
to  recruit  slaves  on  the  oooal  of  Guinea  and  thus  to  people  tba 

Ob  hit  death  In  14)0  hie  privileges  reverted  to  the  ciowi,  and 
wen  bestowed  lo'  John  II.  on  Piince  Etnanud,  by  whose  icco- 
lion  to  the  thn>ne  in  1495  tbe  irchipelagD  hnally  became  part  of 
Ihe  royal  dotninions-  lu  population  and  importance  mpidly 
incTcasccl;  its  £nt  bishop  was  oonseaatcd  fn  i^js,  its  firll 
govemor-general  appealed  about  Ihe  rxui  of  Che  century.  It 
was  enriched  by  the  frequent  visits  o(  Portugm»e  floela,  on  their 
relum  to  Europe  laden  with  Crtasore  Eroai  the  Eait,  and  by  the 
presence  of  inimij[ranta  From  Madeini,  who  tnlFoduccd  better 
agricultural  melhndi  and  aeaeral  new  industries,  such  as  dyeing 
arid  rtif  tillation  of  splrita.  The  failure  to  mainCain  an  equal  rate 
of  progress  in  ihe  iSth  and  ipth  centuries  waa  due  partly  10 
drought,  famine  and  disease — in  particular,  to  tbe  faminci  of 
I730-I7J3  and  1831-1833— and  partly  to  gmn  iniw>venuncnt 
hy  the  Portuguese  officials. 

The  best  general  account  of  the  libnda  Isgrvan  in  vols.  niii.  and 
nvii.  of  the  Btiltim  of  the  Li^xm  CwgnpCEal  Society  (loos  and 
[90a). and  in  Uadcin.  (Ma  Vcnle. < Cai'af ,  byTX.  Marlins  (.Lisbon. 
1891)-  Official  stalisJicsanput^ishedinLwonacirrcgutaritilervals. 
Sn  aba  t/itr  tic  Cafrtritm  (Leipziir.  1884)  and  Da  Vtlant  irr 
CatfiBi  (Ci**,  1S81],  both  by  C  LMcer.  A  usefid  map.  enlillcd 
CUna  ^Han'iw  fferli,  Artkifrltte  it  Catt  Kanlt,  was  issued  ia 
1900  by  Che  Commist&o  <U  Catleiropkia,  Lisbon. 

CAPQBAVI,  JOHH  (13(13-1464),  English  clinnlclei  and 
ha^ologisl,  wa*  bom  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk  on  tbe  iiit  of  April 
1393.  He  became  a  priest,  ioc4  tbe  degree  oi  D.D.  al  Oifard, 
llicology,  and  subiaiuenlly  joined  the  order 
its.  Meat  oi  his  life  be  spent  In  the  bouse  of 
LysD,  of  which  be  probably  bccami  prioc;  be  was 
certainly  pnviodal  of  his  order  b  England,  which  iavolvad 
visits  to  oUiei  ftioriea,  and  he  made  al  least  odd  jonmey  to  Roqie. 
He  died  on  Ihe  i  ith  of  August  1464. 

CapgravB  was  an  indefatjgable  student,  and  was  leputed  one 
oC  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  Tbe  bulk  of  his  works  ata 
thcoloftcil:  sermons,  conuaenluics  and  lives  of  saints.  Ha 
reputation  as*  hagiologist  resU on  hi>  JVops lefenJa  Aniliai,  or 
CalaletMs  of  tbe  English  saints,  but  this  was  no  more  than  * 
recensioTi  of  tbe  SanctiJogimm  tthtch  the  chronicler  John  of 
Tinmouth,  a  monk  oi  St  Albans,  had  completed  is  ij66,  which 
in  lis  tms  vras  largely  borrowed  f  com  the  5iuclsb(isua  ol  Guido, 
fbbot  oI  St  Dents.  The  f/ata  itttnda  ma  printed  by  Wynkyn 
de  Wprde  in  15:6  and  again  in  1517.  CapgiBve's  historical 
works  are  T)u  dronklt  oj  Eai/ani  (from  tbe  Creatioii  to  14 1  r), 
wiillfD  in  English  and  unfinished  al  hii  death,  and  the  Liber  it 
iitialtitut  Baaicit,  completed  bctweoi  1446  and  i4S5-  The 
latin  is  a  colkction  ol  Uvea  oi  Cemmn  en^Mncs  (gig-iii>8J, 
English  kings  (iiaa-1446)  and  other  famous  Henries  in  various 
parts  ui  the  world  (1031-1406).  The  portion  devoted  to  Henry 
VI.  of  England  ii  a  centemporaiy  record,  but  mnsisu  mainly  of 
ejaculations  ia  praise  ol  tbe  pious  lung.    Tlie  accounts  of  tbs 
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CAP  HAITIEN— CAPILLARY  ACTION 


otIi«  Eoglith  Huuin  ut  Uaaltnti  from  varioui  welt-lmoim 
diicnicltn.  Tbe  Cironidt  *u  ediml  lor  Die  "  Roll*  "  Stria 
by  Frsndi  Chuln  HingfUon  (London,  iSs^);  Ihe  LUnr  it 
Btustribm  Hcnridi  wasedftHl  (London,  1858)  for  the  suik  serin 
by  F.  C.  HicgstoD,  who  published  u  Eogliih  uaulau'on  ihe 
■unc  year.  The  nliliog  ol  both  the  work*  ii  wry  uncriiiul 
indbKl. 

Sec  Potthafl,  BiUiufkhi  Ued.  An.Uai  U.  Chcvalcr.  giptrinin 
ill  soma  liisl.  BifHHiopafkii,  i.t. 

CAP  HAITIEH,  Cue  HaItuk  or  HAniEit,  i  waport  of  Haiti, 
Wdl  Indln.  F^.  oboul  isfxio.  It  1>  situated  on  the  north 
coast.  c>=  m.  N.  o(  Port  »u  Prince,  in  ig"  46'  N.  and  ja'  14'  W. 
11}  oiiipnal  Tndiiin  njjne  vras  Guerico,  and  il  bu  bRD  known,  at 
varioui  times,  u  Cabo  Sanio,  Cap  Francsii  and  Cape  Henri, 
irhilcihroili^lHiutiitiialwarnalledLiCap.  Ilii  ihe  most 
pictuitsque  tomi  in  Ihe  republic,  ud  Ibe  Hand  in  impoitance. 
On  thm  sides  it  b  bemraed  in  by  loity  mountaiu,  while  on  the 
fourth  it  overiooks  a  sBic  tad  cocunodious  harbour,  Uodcr  Ibc 
Fnocb  nik  It  iras  the  c^tal  of  the  colony,  and  iti  iplendoui, 
mallb  ind  luKuiy  tamed  (or  it  the  till*  or  the  "  Paris  ol  Haiti." 
It  na  Ih«n  the  sn  of  an  archUsbop  and  pcsatsicd  a  large  and 
awrishiiK  univcnity.  Tbe  last  lemaiu  of  iti  (omergloiy  were 
destroyed  by  the  eaitfaquake  ol  lU'  and  the  British  bombanl- 
mcDI  ol  !££$.  Although  no"  but  a  colieciion  of  squalid  nooden 
huts,  irith  here  and  theic  a  vtHbuili  waithouK,  it  is  Ibe  ccnin 
ei  ■  thriving  district  and  does  a  large  export  trade.  U  »ai 
loundcdby  the  Spaniard!  about  the  middle  ol  the  ijlh  century, 
and  in  1687  received  a  lar|c  Ftencb  oJony.  In  169J  it  was 
taken  and  buroed  by  the  British,  and  in  t;i|i  itsuHeied  thesaiK 
fate  at  thebandsoi  Tousstunl  L'OuveiUice.  It  then  became  the 
capital  ol  King  Henri  Chtistt^'s  donunien),  but  since  his  (all 
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CAPILLARY  ACtiOH.'  A  tube,  the  bore  of  which  is  so  sDudI 
that  It  will  only  admit  a  hair  ILtX.  capilla),  is  called  a  capillary 
tube.  When  such  a  tube  ol  glass,  open  al  both  ends,  is  placed 
vertically  with  its  lower  end  ipuocrscd  in  water,  the  water 
ia  observed  to  rise  in  the  tube,  and  to  stand  within  the  lube 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  water  outside.  The  action  between 
Ihe  capillaiy  tube  and  the  watuhni  been  csUcd  capillary  action, 
and  the  name  bos  been  eitended  to  many  other  pheneniena 
which  have  been  found  to  depend  on  ptopcnin  ol  liquid!  and 
solids  sinalar  to  Ibosc  which  cause  *atir  to  rise  in  capillary  lubes. 

Tlie  forces  which  are  concerned  in  these  phenometia  arc  these 
which  act  between  nelgbbourinf  parts  of  the  same  substance, 
and  which  are  called  forces  of  cohesion,  and  those  (diich  act 
between  porlions  of  matter  of  diOereht  kinds,  whkh  are  called 
lorccs  of  adhesion.  These  forces  are  quite  insenuble  between 
two  portions  of  matter  teparaled  by  any  dislan™  which  we  can 
directly  measure.  It  fs  only  rtien  the  distance  becomes  eiceed- 
in^y  small  that  these  forces  become  peiteptible.  G.  H.  Quincke 

Siealcst  distance  al  i^di  the  eEfect  ei  these  forces  is  icdhMe, 
and  he  found  for  various  subatante*  distamct  about  the 
twenty'ihousandth  part  of  a  Tnillimetre. 

HiiJorfM/,— According  10  J.  C.  Poggendorff  {Pott-  Am.  a. 
p,  5^').  Leonardo  da  Vind  must  be  considered  as  the  discoverer 
of  capillary  pbenomeni,  but  the  first  accurate  observalions  of 
Ihe  Fipillary  action  of  lubes  and  glasi  plaits  were  made  by 
Francis  Kawksbte  {PkyiicB-Meikinual  Eiferimmti,  London, 
iTOd,  pp.  UMUfl  I  and  «*<.  Trans.,  1711  and  17..),  who 
ascribed  Ibe  action  to  an  attraction  between  Ihe  glaH  and  the 
liquid.  He  observed  that  the  eSect  was  Ihe  same  in  thick  tubes 
as  in  thin,  and  concluded  that  only  thme  particles  ot  Ihe  ^ass 
whidi  are  very  Dtar  Ibe  surface  have  any  ioSuencc  on  the 
)r  James  Jurin  (PUl.  Tram.,  1718.  p.  739,  »nd 
),  p.  laS])  showed  that  ihe  height  at  which  the  liquid  ii 
.tended  depends  on  the  stclion  of  the  tube  at  the  surface  ol 
the  tiqaid,  and  is  independent  o(  the  form  of  the  lower  pan  of 
~'ie  tube.  He  eonaidervd  that  the  au^Kncion  of  the  liquid  ia  due 

■  In  thii  TtTEBao  i£  Jamc*  Clerk  Uaiwell'i  daincal  ulicle 


ID  "the  attraction  of  the  periphery  or  KCIion  of  the  surtacs 
ol  the  lube  to  wbicji  the  upper  surface  of  the  waUr  is  conii^uouj 
and  coheres."  From  lUs  he  showed  tbat  the  rise  ol  the  liquid 
in  tubs  ol  Ibe  same  substance  la  inversely  pnporlioaa]  to  their 
radii.  Sir  Isajic  Newton  devoled  the  jisi  query  in  \hz  last 
edilioQ  of  bia  Optkks  to  molecular  forces,  and  instanced  wcial 
eKamplea  of  the  cohesion  of  liquids,  such  as  the  suqietuion  ut 
mercury  in  a  baromeler  lube  al  mote  than  double  the  height 

the  tube,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  mctcuiy  sustains  a  con^idcr- 


lUe  t 


It  the 


pans.  He  considered  Ihe  capillary  phenomena  to  be  of  the  same 
kind,  bul  bis  explanation  is  not  sufficiently  explidl  with  tcspecl 
10  the  nature  and  the  limils  ol  the  action  d  the  attractive  force. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  while  these  early  qiccuiatxirs  ascribe 
the  phenomena  10  allraclion,  Ibey  do  not  distinctly  assert  thai 
this  allcacliOB  is  sensible  only  at  inseniiblc  distances,  and  that 
for  ill  distances  which  we  can  diieclly  mcasuic  Ihe  force  is  alto- 
gether insetaible.  Tht  idea  of  such,  foroa,  bowevtr,  had  been 
ditlinclly  formed  by  Newton,  who  gave  the  first  etan^e  of 
Ibe  calculation  of  the  efteit  of  such  forces  in  his  theorem  on  the 
alterailori  of  the  path  of  a  light-corpuscle  when  it  enicrs  or 
leaws  a  dcoae  body. 

Aleib  Claude  Clairault  {TUoHt  de  la  ftm  di  It  um,  Paris, 
iSoS.pp.  loj,  laS}  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  show  the 
necessity  of  taking  account  of  the  allraclion  between  the  parts 
of  the  Sitid  itsdf  in  order  to  eiplaiu  ths  pbenomtaa.  He  did 
not,  however,  retotpuic  Ihe  fact  that  the  ilistavw  at  which  Ihe 
attraction  Es  sensible  is  not  cm)y  small  but  ^together  InienaiUt. 
J.  A.  von  Segner  (CmnnKiiI.  Soc.  Rcc  CiHiBg.  I.  (17SI)  P-  iOi) 
introduced  the  very  important  idea  o[  the  surlacc'lension  of 
liquids,  which  he  ascribed  to  attractive  lone*,  the  sfriicre  at 

In  allemptlng  to  calculate  Ihe  effect  of  this  surlace-Ien^on  in 
determining  the  formoladropof  the  liquid,  Segnet  look  account 
of  the  curvature  of  a  meridian  section  of  the  drop,  but  neglected 
Ihe  effect  of  the  curvature  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  10  ihis 

The  idea  of  lurface-tenstOD  inttodurcd  by  Scgncr  had  a  most 
important  effect  on  the  sabsequent  develppmcnt  of  the  theory. 
We  may  regard  it  as  «  phyJcal  fact  established  by  eKperiment 
in  the  same  way  as  the  laws  of  the  da^ticily  of  solid  bodies. 
We  nay  investigate  the  forces  wbich  act  between  finite  portions 
of  a  liquid  In  Ibe  same  way  as  we  investigate  ihi  forces  wjiich 
act  between  finite  portions  of  a  solid.  The  cxperiroents  on  solids 
lead  to  certain  laws  of  elasticity  eiptcsscd  in  terms  of  coefficient!, 
the  values  of  which  tan  be  determioed  only  by  experiments 
on  each  parti  cidar  Bubstann.  Various  attempts  have  alio  beea 
made  to  deduce  these  laws  from  particular  hypotheses  as  to  Ibe 
action  belwcea  Ihe  molecules  of  Ihe  eloslic  substance.  Vt'e  may 
therefore  rrgard  the  theory  of  claslicity  as  consisling  of  two 
parts.  The  first  part  establishes  the  laws  of  the  elasticity  of  a 
finite  portion  of  the  stJid  sub^cted  to  a  homogeneous  striin, 
and  deduces  from  these  laws  the  equations  of  the  equilibrium 
and  motion  of  a  body  subjected  to  any  farces  and  displace- 
meot*.  The  second  part  endeavours  to  deduce  the  lacis  at 
the  riastidty  of  a  finite  portion  d  Ihe  subsisixe  from  hypo- 

them.    1 
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ct  that  Ihe  surface  of  a.iiquid  is 


It  of  a  membrane  at 


*1  equally  in 


in  depends  only  on  the 


nature  and  lemperalurc  of  the  liquid  and  not 

from  ihia  as  a  sceondary  physical  principle  we  may  rieducc  alt 

the  phenomena  of  capillaty  action.     This  is  one  step  of  tb* 

from  abypothcsis  as  to  Ihe  molecular  constiluilon  ot  Ihf  liquid 
and  of  the  bodies  that  surround  it.  The  sdenliGc  importance 
of  Ihia  step  ia  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  insist  which  it 
affords  or  promises  into  the  molecular  comlitaition  of  real  bodies 
by  the  suggcsiioa  of  experimeBta  by  lAkh  <rc  may  discriminate 
between  rival  mdcctdar  tbaoiin,        (^i(.)(,^0|C 


CAPILLARY  ACTION 


In  ns6  J.  C.  Lcidenriott  (ill  ofKoM  «n~w>iui  hhoIHi 
fHoJiMliiiu  inuMm,  Duiiburj)  iliowcd  ihat  a  ooitp-bubblf 
lends  U  cnntnct,  u  Ltut  il  t^  lube  witb  wbJfh  il  w»  blooq 
Bleltopenllic  bubble  will  dimiiiish  in  tijcud  will  eipd  [hnggb 

li4wcvtT»  lut  to  Any  geneni  property  ol  Uk  lurliicct  o£  liqo^ds, 
bat  to  the  fatty  part  ol  the  «up  wUch  be  tuppoitd  to  Kpuata 
'ic  other  conatilkienU  of  the  Kolutwn,  «nd  to  J«ini 


imkinoe 


ETlioeoi  the  bubble. 


la  jjij  Gupud  Monfe  iUimvira  de  I'Aead,  4a  Sncnui, 
17^7,  p-  506)  ancrled  that  "  by  supposing  the  Adhenncc  ol  the 
particlei  ol  a  duid  to  have  e  Kiuibic  cBect  only  «t  the  lurCace 
>tHl(andiDtbedirectione(lhebuificeitwouUt  beeuy  todcUi- 
minelhe  curvature  ol  Ibc  lurlaccs  of  fluids  in  the  ncighboulhood 
ol  the  HUd  boundario  which  coniain  them ;  that  these  larlacM 
would  be/iiifciviiuelwtiigh  the  lenHotiiixiiutant  in  all  dinclkiHi, 
would  be  everywhere  equal  Co  the  adherunce  of  two  panicles, 
and Ibcphenomenaolcapiyarytubes would thenprcaenl  nothing 
which  could  not  be  deteimioed  by  anaiytii."  fie  applied  thit 
principle  oF  uirface-tenijan  lo  the  ejtplaikatioii  of  the  apparent 
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le  drop  is  plii 

Hence  ■  gUu  lube  plunged  into  water  woidd  become  wet  all 
over  wen  it  not  thai  the  ascending  liquid  £lm  carries  up  a 
quantity  o[  other  liquid  which  coheres  to  it,  so  thai  when  it  has 
ascended  to  a  certain  height  the  weight  of  the  column  balances 
the  force  by  which  the  Rim  spreads  itself  over  the  glass.  This 
tiplanation  of  the  action  of  the  solid  is  equivalent  to  that  by 
nhich  Gauu  afterwards  supplied  the  delect  of  the  (heoiy  of 
Laplace,  except  that,  not  being  expressed  in  terms  o(  mathe- 
matical lymbohi,  il  does  not  Indicate  the  maihemallcal  rttaiion 
between  the  attraction  ol  Individual  particles  and  the  final 
result.  Ledle'i  theory  was  alierwards  Irealed  according  to 
Laplace's  mathetnslical  methods  by  James  Ivoiy  in  the  article 
on  capillary  action,  un((er"nuidi,  Elevation  ol,"  in  the  supple- 
ment to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Eneyelopaciis  Biilanmca, 
published  in  iSig. 

In  iSe4TbamasYoung(Essayon  the  "Cohcuon  of  fluids," 
Pkit.  Tram.,  1805,  p.  65)  loanded  the  theory  of  capilbry  pheno- 
mtru  on  the  principle  of  nrface-tenslon.  He  also  observed  the 
constancy  of  tfie  angleof  contact  of  a  liquid  surface  with  a  solid, 
ind  showed  how  from  Ihesi  two  ptiticlptcs  to  deducr  the  pheno- 
mena of  capillary  action.  His  essay  contains  the  solution  of  a 
greal  number  Of  Cases,  hichidlng  most  ol  those  afterwards  solved 
by  Laplace,  but  hit  melhodi  of  demonslration,  though  always 

obscure  by  his  scrupulous  avoidance  ol  mathematics  symbols. 
Ha\-ing  applied  the  secondary  prindfde  of  surface-tension  to 
the  various  particular  cases  ol  capillary  action,  Young  proceeded 
to  deduce  this  surface-tension  from  ulterior  principles.  He 
supposed  the  particles  to  act  on  one  another  with  two  dilTcrent 
kinds  of  fotces,  one  of  which,  Ihc  Bltiactive  force  of  cDhcsion, 
eitends  to  particles  at  a  greater  distance  than  tfiose  lo  which 
Ihe  repulsive  force  Is  conhncd.    He  furlher  supposed  that  the 

which  it  eitends,  but  that  Ihe  lepuliive  force  increases  tapidty 


IS  the  di 


■t  diminishes. 


pill  of  the  nitfac*,  ■  lupnfidal  pirticle  would  bt  urged  tomnb 


.tun  of  the  surface,  and  he  gave 

is  force  is  proportional  to  the   si 


aa  neil  taken  up  by  Pierre  Simon  L^Iace 
:,  aupfdemcnl  to  Ihe  tenth  book,  pub.  in  i  Sot). 

■re  in  many  lespecls  idenlrail  with  those  of  Young, 
rthodi  of  arilvuig  at  Ihem  are  veiy  diSeieot,  being 

entirely  by  matliemalial  calculation^    The  faim 


nuny  able  physicists  from  Ihe  inquiry 
capiltaiy  pbciiomeui,  and  induced  III 
deriving   them  ftooi    the .  fact  ol  sl 


into  the  ulterior  aiu 
irlnce-teusioti.     But 


idy  Ihe  eOcct  of  loicei  which  are  tessiUc 
distaiiccsj  arid  Laplace  has  fundshed  us  ^ith 
*o  eiample  of  the  method  of  this  study  which  has  never  been 
surpuied.  Laplace  investigated  the  force  acting  on  the  SuM 
ouitained  in  an  in&ulcly  ^nder  canal  normal  to  the  suriace 
ol  the  fluid  arising  from  the  allnctlon  of  the  parts  of  th*  fluid 
outside  the  canal.    He  thus  fourul  for  the  prcssun  al  a  point 

P-K+iH(i/R+i/R'), 
■here  K  la  a  constant  ptcssuie,  piohably  very  targe,  which, 
however,  does  not  Influence  capillaiy  phenomena,  and  ihcniorc 

H  il  another  constant  on  which  all  capillary  phenomena  depend; 
and  R  and  R'  an  the  radii  o(  curvature  of  any  two  normal 
sections  of  the  surface  at  eight  angles  to  each  other. 

In  the  tifit  pan  of  our  own  investigation  we  ahall  adhere 
to  the  symbols  used  by  Laplace,  as  we  shall  find  that  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Ihe  physical  interpretation  of  theae  symbols  is 
necciary  far  Ihe  further  invosligatioa  of  Iho  subjccl.  In  the 
SiipplcmeiU  lo  lite  JJuety  oj  Cafill^  Anion.  Laplace  deduced 
the  equation  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  from  the  condition  that 


0  the  surface. 
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His  explanation,  howc 
■  mlheo 


1  of  the  c 


of  coauct  [or  thoaame  solid  and  Sitid,  ud  ol  this  be  hat  no  when 
given  a  satisfactory  pnxif.  In  this  supplement  Laplace  gave 
many  important  applications  of  the  theory,  and  compared  the 
results  with  Ihe  eipeiimenti  of  Louis  Joseph  Cay  Lussac 

The  next  great  step  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  was  made 
by  C.  F.  Gauss  (.Primipia  imaalia  Ticoriuc  Fitvu  FIMvum 
iailalHAepiililirHiCiillmgin,  iSjo,  or  ICcrjti,  v.  9g,  Gilllinggn, 
iSt>7].  The  principle  which  be  adimtcd  is  that  of  virtual  vd»> 
cities,  a  jHinciple  which  under  his  hands  was  gradtially  trans* 
forming  itself  into  what  is  now  known  as  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  ol  energy.  Instead  of  calculating  the  diteciioa 
and  magnitude  of  ihe  r«suUani  force  on  each  particle  OAling 
from  tho  action  of  nolghboi^ring  particles,  he  formed  a  single 
expression  which  is  Ihc  aggn^te  ol  all  the -potentials  arising 
fmm  the  mutual  action  between  purs  of  panicles.  This  ei- 
pressim  has  been  called  the  lorce-EuncIIon.  With  its  sign 
leveiscd  it  is  now  called  the  palculial  energy  of  Ihc  system.  I( 
consists  of  Ihiee  parts,  Ihc  &csl  depending  on  the  action  of 
gravity,  the  second  on  the  muluil  action  between  the  partidst 
of  the  fluid,  and  the  third  on  Ihc  action  between  the  partldM 
of  the  fluid  and  Ihe  particles  ol  a  solid  or  fluid  in  contact  with  il. 

The  condition  of  equiUbrlum  a  that  this  eapies^n  [which 
we  may  for  the  aako  of  distinctness  all  the  potential  energy) 
shall  be  a  minimum.    This  condition  when  worked  out  gives 

esublisfaed  by  Laplace,  but  Che  conditions  of  the  angle  ol 
CODtact  of  this  luifa«  with  the  surface  of  a  loUd. 

Gauss  thus  suppUcd  the  pnncipal  defect  in  the  great  work  of 
LapUce.  Ho  also  poinleil  out  more  distinctly  tfie  nature  ol  Ihe 
assumptions  which  we  must  make  with  respect  to  the  law  of 
of  the  panicles  hi  order  to  he  consisienC  with  observed 
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>f  Scgiwi  uid  Ciy  Luiuc,  < 
of  menu  ting  the  diiMniioni 
iBinI*!  or  ilighl!)'  connive  s 


In  iBji  Simfcn  Denin 


r  the  surface 


which  have  been  only  ai 
n,  for  believing  that  Ihii  I 
{ligation  of  Ihe  cquiEibTium  i 


of  large  dropi  ol  meituty 


ptocecded  to  an  in- 
hypothema  of  unil 
Ihai  on  this  hypolhraij  none  of  ih»  observed  ci| 
wou!d  lake  place,  and  that,  thfrefore,  Laplaci 
the  dcniltr  is  luppOKd  uniform,  ii  not  on 
eiTDncoui.  In  particular  be  maintained  1 
■•     '■■  r«  in  Laplace's  theory. 


theory  is 


tylarf 


lilibrium  Iror 


:ludcd  tl 


iina)l,b 


Cauu. » ihi 


Lapla(«  assumed  thai  the  liquid  his  unifc 
;allracliona[iIsn»lecu!C3eiteods  to*  SnCle  though 
liitance.  On  these  usumplions  his  raulta  an  cei- 
t.  and  are  conlinnnl  by  the  lndep«ndent  method  of 
■       tliem  by  Prfsion  fall 


KheOitr 


imptior 


be  physically  romct  is 

rtndeted  good  service  to  lacnce  in  mowing  now  lo  cany  on 
the  investigation  on  Ihe  hypothesis  tltal  the  density  very  near 
Ihe  surface  is  difteient  fiom  that  tn  Ihe  interior  of  the  duid. 

The  result,  however,  of  Poisjon's  invcatiealion  Is  practitBlly 
equivalent  to  that  ilicady  obtained  by  Laplace.  In  both 
theories  the  cqualiAn  of  the  liquid  surface  is  Ihe  same,  invotvisg 
■  constant  H,  which  ciB  be  determined  only  by  eipenment. 
"The  only  diifema  is  in  the  manner  in  which  this  quaniily  H 
drpcndson  the  law  of  Ihe  molecular  forces  and  the  law  of  density 
near  Ihe  surface  of  Ihe  lluid,  and  as  Ibcse  laws  an  unknown  to 


ir  described  Ihe  principal  (orim  of  the  theory 
lion  durinff  its  earlier  drveiopment.     In  more 
n  modrlied  so  as  to 


We  have 

recent  times  the  method  o(  Gauss  has  b 

take  account  ol  the  variation  of  density 

its  language  has  been  iranjlaled  In  Itrros  of  the  modem  doetiine 

ol  the  conscrvaiion  of  energy.' 

J.  A.  F.  Phlcau  {SUHqKe  cipM^nenlah  tl  lUliriqui  dti 
fifniiJei),wboniiilcctaboralcslutlyaf  Lhepbenomena  of  surface- 
tendon, adopted  ihefollowingmrthodotgcilingridoi  the  effects 
of  gravity.  He  formed  a  miiture  of  alcohol  and  waler  of  the 
•amc  density  as  dive  oil,  and  then  introduced  a  quantity  ol  oil 
fniD  Ihe  mlnure.  It  assumes  the  form  of  ■  sphere  under  Ihe 
action  of  surface>tcndan  alone.  He  then,  by  means  ol  rings  of 
Icon-wire,  disks  and  other  contrivances,  alleted  the 


The  tr« 

then  assume  new  forms  depending  on  the  < 
ice-tenslon.  In  this  way  he  produced  a  giei 
ns  of  equilibrium  of  a  liquid  under  the  action 
■lone,  and  compared  tlicm  with  the  results 
investigation.  He  a!»0  greatly  faci'"  '  ' 
ImsbyshoB 
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iludyof 


d,  Ihe  filnii 
ir  hours.  The  debt 
wWch  science  owes  lo  Plateau  ii  not  diminished  by  the  fact 
that,  while  Investigating  these  beautiful  phenomena,  he  never 
hlmielt  law  Ihem,  having  lost  his  ^t  m  Bbtnit  lS4a 

G.  L.  van  der  Mensbrugghe  {Utm.  it  f  Ami.  Rny.  it  Belgwl'. 
txtvii.,  187J)  devised  a  gteat  number  of  beautiful  illusliationj 
■See  Enrico  Bctti,  Tmia  iitia  Cap'UariH:  Uhhk,  CimtKia 
OUT):  a  memoir  by  M.  SuM,  '■  Ueber  einige  Punclite  in  der 
Tbewle  der  CapllannehdnunreB."  Fta-  Ami.  emia.  p.  tw 
(ISTot:  and  J.  D.  Van  dee  Waal's  Om  it  CmthntOiit  ns  £t 
Gtitn  VIeeiildUiilaitd.  A  good  Ksounl  ol  the  subject  iiom  a 
niiihematical  point  of  view  will  be  found  in  lame.  Chatll.". 
"Repon  00  the  Theory  of  CainHar/  Altnelimi,  Sril.  An.  Riforl. 
Iv.  p.  13J  «*34)- 


idlhtli 


with  the  eipcrimeuts  of  Charies  Tomlinson  on  the  Sgurei  fonan) 
by  oDs  dropped  on  the  ciean  surface  ol  water. 

Athansse  Dupr<  in  his  5th,  6ih  and  7th  Hemolrt  on  the 
HechanicalTheoiy  of  Heal  {Ann.itCliimii  ait  Ptryri^iie,  iSAfr- 
i863)  applied  the  principles  of  Ihennodynimlcs  to  capillary 
phenomena,  and  the  eipcrimentsof  his  son  Paul  wete  eieeeiiingly 
Ingenious  and  well  devised,  tracing  the  influence  of  Xlrfacet 
tension  in  ■  great  number  ol  very  diOerent  drcumstincet.  and 
deducing  from  independent  methods  the  numerical  value  oi 
riperimenial  evidence  which  Duprj 


ar  pTcscnl  of^n 
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ma  on  this  sub  ject  duuld 
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F.  H.  R.  LOdtge  [Ptu-  Ann.  < 
liquid  films,  and  Aowed  how  ■ 

lenvon  Is  replaced  by  a  film  of  lower  Hirface-teniniL  'He  also 
eaperimented  on  the  eSects  of  the  thickness  o(  the  film,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  thinner  ■  film  is,  the  giealer  b 
iu  lenaion.  This  tetult,  however,  waa  tested  by  Van  do-  Uena- 
brugghe,  who  found  that  the  tenilm  ii  the  same  lor  the  saiiiT 
liquid  whatever  be  the  thkkneia,  as  long  as  the  film  docs  iwi 
bunt.  {The  continued  coeiistence  of  various  thlckneaaaa,  n 
evidenced  by  Ihe  colonn  in  the  same  film,  aSoida  an  imtan- 
proof  of  this  (       "     "      ' 


id  films 


«  litem 


careful 


that  we  are  moil  likely  to  obtain  evidence  by  iriiich  we  may  te 
the  theories  of  the  molecular  tlructure  of  llquida. 

Sir  W.  Thomson  [afterwanis  Lord  Kelvin)  investigated  the 
eRcct  ol  the  curvature  of  the  sarface  of  a  liquid  on  the  Ibetma! 
equilibrium  between  the  liquid  and  iIk  vapour  in  contact  with 
it.  He  also  calculated  Ihe  eflcci  of  surface-tension  on  the  pro- 
pagitloD  of  waves  on  the  surface  ol  a  liquid,  and  determined  the 
minimum  velocity  of  a  wave,  and  the  velocity  ol  ihe  wind  when 
it  ii  just  EuIGcient  10  disturb  Ihe  aurface  of  slill  water. 


Theory  of  CAfitusv  Action 


ilheri 


t,  alter 


ing  miiiure*  do  not  mix  with  each  olhei 
may  be  able  lo  eiisl  in  two  diScnnt  alali 
pciatuieindptesiute,  as  when  water  and  its 
coniained  in  the  wme  vessel.  The  condlii 
thermal  and  mechanical  equilibrium  of  iwo 
or  the  same  substance  In  two  physical  sli 
each  olhcr,  is  possible  belong  10  iheimodyi 


In  some  ca 


have  to  obiervi  1 


iselvcs,  the  p< 


.  All  that  nv 
ihich  the  fluid) 
:neigy  of  the  system 
I  than  when  Ibey  an 


It  is  found  by  eiperiment  that  It  f»  only  very  dose  lo  the 
ounding  surface  ol  a  liquid  that  the  foroi  arising  from  the 

IS  particles.  The  experiments  of  Quincke  and  olfiers  seem  to 
how  that  Ihe  citrcme  range  of  the  forces  which  produce  capillary 
ction  lies  between  a  thousandth  and  ■  twenty-thousandth  part 
f  a  mnlimetie. 

this  ciirenw   range, 
i  may  be  Tcgarded  as 


to  dcno 


rr  the  densily,  p,is  sensibly  equal  lo  Ihe  constant  q 
ich  is  its  value  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid,  eaccp' 
uice  t  of  the  bounding  surface.    Heuci  il  V  is  ihe 


M-///.feJyj£ (tl 

■^leie  the  Intepatioo  is  to  be  eilcndod  UiEOugbout  the  volume 
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V,  mar  be  dinded  ima  m  pitu  I17  touidefids  iqiualdy  lb« 
thin  shtU  or  ikin  ateDding  From  Ihe  ODtcr  nirfacc  lo  ■  depth  (, 
wiihin  which  the  deiuiLy  uid  other  properliea  of  the  liquid  vary 
with  the  depth,  flod  [he  interior  portion  of  the  Utpjid  within 
obich  ilJ  properties  ire  conilanl. 

Sioce  i  is  a  line  oE  imensiblc  magnitude  compared  with  the 
dinKiuioni  of  the  mau  of  Uquid  and  the  principal  radii  of  curva- 
ture d  iU  surface,  the  voJume  of  the  iheli  whoK  furface  it  5 
and  ihicknesi  1  will  lie  &,  and  ihai  of  Ihe  interior  space  will 
be  V-St. 

Domul  •  Ih>  than  .  R>  be  draws  Irani  the  luifaH 


:  ibcll.  win  be  SJ:     In  niai>  will 
Ic  ihcU  wiH  Iheicfore  be  sfri:  i 


II  we  oupine  a 
S  into  the  hqdd. 

peoppn^CT  of  the  liquid 

Seir.     The  •>»  of  th 

that  or  Ibe  interior  Wrt  of  the  liqaid  (V-S,). 

■  he  whole  mad  of  (Ih  liquid 

poeo        e^ne|^y«^«  J^.n  c  ^^ 

E-V,*-S(^(w,-M)d. <4) 

Multiplying  equaiion  (i)  by  »,  and  lubttacting  it  [lom  (i). 

E-Ma-sf^(x-»>pd, (s) 

Is  (liii  eipmnia  M  and  n  ate  both  couunt,  lo  that  Ike  varia- 
tion ol  the  righl-haad  aide  gf  the  equaliba  i>  the  lanie  at  that  of 

on  thealu  of  (he  bSm^nri^Bl  ibe  liqu'idT^ive  nay  call  ihii 
Ibe  Mirface  ener^* 

The  &ynbo]  x  cupnaeea  ihe  enec^  cl  unit  of  mast  of  the  liquid 
at  *  depth  p  wMhin  Ihe  bounding  luifacv.  When  the  liquid  ri  In 
contact  with  a  rare  iwdium,  Bucn  as  its  owd  vapoui  or  any  othf  r 
£ai.  V  ia  gceater  than  th  and  Ihe  turiace  energy  it  poUilvr-    By  ihe 

Kiociple  ol  the  conKrvation  of  enerey,  any  ditpbceinent  of  the 
uidby  which  itiencigyiidiniioiibcdwUI  lend  to  take  place  of 
itself.    Hence  if  the  energy  it  the  greater,  the  greater  the  area  of 

the  eiiuied  lurfice.  Ihe  GquiJ  will  tend  to  mc—  ■-  — -■■ — 

10  diminiah  the  area  of  the  ejcpovd  furface,  or 
eipoKd  Hiface  will  tend  10  diminiih  il  it  en 


l>.  Ihe 


Heel  metal 


Inpie  Hrip  ti  meul  BB  iriH.  if  it 
d>  AA,  provided  It  JB  tuRicicnlly  light 


Lei  T  be  the  lurfacc  energy  per  unit  of  area;  then  the  energy  ol 

awrfanofareiSwitlbeSf.  If,  in  Ihe  rectangle  AACC.  AA-n. 
and  AC  -  ».  IU  area  i>  S  -a».  and  in  (n«tv  Jot.  Hence  it  F  U  ihe 
lone  by  which  the  ilip  DB  i>  pullnl  lowirdi  AA. 

F-^T,l-To (6) 

rne^  oa  every  unit  ol  length  of  the  periphery  of  the  lujuid 
-      (7l 


t«lyo« 


K  may  define  T  either  ai  Ihe  Hirface-enecB 


lit  of  aica.  or  a 
hcther  liquid  0 


quid  I1  bounded 'by  a  dense  i 

^i\at  of  »  may  be  diUerenl  Iru .-„ 

lurface.    If  Ihe  liquid  ii  in  contact  with  snolber  liquid. 
LTiguiifa  quantiliea  beloagiog  Id  the  two  [iquitli  by  aumxcSp 

E,-M,)»,-S)^'(x,-x-)«dn.      .     .  m 

E.-M.w-Sf^tn-w.)«d.,.     ...    to) 
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le  Kcond  nember  by  S, 


Adding  tbe«e  aapeeiiioaa,  and  dividing  lb 

T.*-J^[iti-JtB)«dn+/^-»)w''^.     .     (10) 

U  thia  quantity  it  potitivv,  ihc  turface  of  contact  trill  tend  to 

ncttaiive.  the  displacement  of  the  liquids  which  lends  10  enlarge  the 

(he  Liquids,  if  not  kept  tcparate  by  gravity,  would  at  length  become 
thoroughly  nixed.  No  inttance.  hawcvet,  ol  a  pbcmnienon  of  ibit 
kind  hat  been  diacovered.  for  thue  liquids  which  mii  of  theinKlvei 
do  »  by  the  process  of  ifiHudan.  which  ii  a  molecular  notion,  and 
not  by  Ihc  spontaneous  puckering  and  replipiion  of  Ihe  bounding 

It  ii  probable,  howrver.  thai  Ihnv  an  many  catce  In  which  Ihe 
intcsral  bdoneing  to  the  less  dense  fluid  11  neptive.     If  the  denser 

to  spread  >t<eir  over  the  surface  of  ihe  solid,  so  at  to  increase  Ihe  niea 
ot  the  surface  of  contact,  even  ilthongb  in  so  doing  it  is  obliged  id 

water  spreads  itseU  out  on  a  clan  surface  of  glass.  This  shows 
lhatp(r— jLi}p(fr  mutt  ba  negati^^  for  water  b  contact  with  glass. 

On  Me  Ttaiim  of  Li^uU  Pitmi.— The  method  already  ^ven 
for  Ihe  investigation  of  Ihe  surCicc-IensiDn  of  a  liquid,  all  whole 
dimensioDs  are  sensible,  [aik  in  Ihc  case  of  a  liquid  film  such  as  a 
loap-buUite.  In  such  a  film  it  Is  possible  that  no  pan  of  the 
Liquid  may  be  ao  far  from  the  surface  as  to  have  the  potential 
and  density  corresponding  lo  what  we  have  called  the  interior 
of  a  liquid  mass,  and  measurements  of  the  tension  i>f  the  film 
when  drawn  out  to  different  degrees  of  ihinnes  may  possibly 
lead  10  an  etimaie  of  the  nage  of  ihe  iwdeculu  forces,  or  at 
leasl  of  Ihe  depth  wiihin  a  liquid  mass,  at  which  iis  piopeitiei 
become  sensibly  uniform.  We  shall  ihercfoic  indicate  a  method 
of  invest igaling  the  tension  of  such  films. 

Let  5  he  the  area  of  (he  filn,  M  lis  rriass.  and  E  its  energy;  #  the 


Ler  ui  now  suppose  thai  by  sorrie  change  In  rhc  form  of'  the 
nundary  of  rhc  nim  lit  aiea  u  changed  from  5  10  S+dS.  If  It) 
ension  is  T  the  work  required  10  effect  this  inciease  of  suifarc  will 
IC  TilS.  and  the  energy  oT  the  lilni  will  be  Increased  by  this  inwuni. 


TdS-dE-Sdc+edS.  . 


atA'c'tt 


ke  ihe  aus  of  s  nannal  to  either  surface  of  the  film,  the 
urvature  of  which  we  suppose  to  be  very  great  CDmpaMed 
ickneie  r,  and  if  #  is  the  density,  and  x  the  energy  1^  unit 
depth  E,  then 

-r.'^- <■*) 


WunctJ:fl'l«lu;o;  which  r 


.-((-«)»+»)^«/..     ....     08) 

.-fr-ii)jw»+jj^jipd. ti9) 

d>  de  .  d( 

T-i^xrf— !'xf.-''-<<x-w)»d^  .     .     (») 
Hence  the  leniion  of  a  thick  film  is  equal  10  the  tuoi  of  (he  teniions 
ol  its  tWo  turfacet  as  already  calculated  (equation  J).    On  Ihe 

•^ '™''.'™ «™';''- .     ..  , , ...- 
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.  p,.  »  ■»  °;_^.jLjp(„y._„^ ,„, 

where  J  U  ihe  dyumka]  equivalent  ot  bnt»  L  U  tbc  Ulvat  heat 
or  unit  o(  mau  <H  the  vapour,  and  p  a  tbe  preHun.  At  poinu  in 
tbe  liquid  ¥sy  near  it*  lurfacti  it  ii  pnbal>L«  tbat  x  >  ewter  tlian 
feK.4nd  at  poin|i  in  the  feai  very  near  the  iiiilan  d  the  liquKl  it 
II  probable  tbat  x  it  ieH  than  v',  but  tbis  hai  not  ai  yet  been  nacer- 
tained  eipcrimcDUlly.  We  iliall  therefoic  endcavoar  to  apfily  to 
th»Hib|eci1he  methodiiued  in  TbernMdynamicak  and  where  thn* 
faU  in  Ire  ahalt  have  recDunc  [o  tbe  hypolheicaof  m^ecular  phy^ct- 

"""        '     F~mM-(*ir)+cr^T.  "...  (") 

tion,  which  ift  ihveTHly  u  tbe  Ktuarr  of  the  diatance-  This  Eom  ii 
eipnwd  by  HI  ■■'  CT*.  It  i>  can  to  ibow  that  ■  lorce  nbJKi  id 
IhulawwouldootaccauMfircapinaryactisn.  Wa ilian, thenioR, 
in  what  (ollowi,  conuder  only  thai  part  o(  the  lorn  which  dependi 
on  ^/),  when  *(/)  ia  a  (unction  of /which  ii  iaieniible  for  ill  vn>ib)F 
valuo  of  /.  but  which  bccomea  aeniible  and  even  enonnauity  gmt 
vb«i  /  ia  efrcetdinsiy  tmall. 
If  we  noat  jidrDouce  a  new  Function  of  /  and  write 

Jj*(jw-im 03) 

Ihen-m'  U(f)  wni  reprwcnt— (i)  ITif  work  done  by  the  attractive 

Ironiw'  la  thcdiuaan'/frDin  n';  or  <^  Tbeailncdon  of  a  panicle 
■r  on  a  narrow  uraLfht  rod  revived  in  the  direttioik  of  tbc  leofth 

and  the  other  at  an  infinite  diitance,  the  maia  of  unit  of  length  of 
tbe  rod  being  ifi'-  The  (unction  U(h  ii  alio  inHuible  (or  Koaible 
value!  of /.  but  (orioKniible  vtlueaof/it  may  btcome  acnaiblc  and 

f^flHI)df-m.    .    .    ..  .  4  .    (»4) 

then  3vHivit(i)  wi((repre»nL—(i)  The  work  done  bytfia  attractive 
force  while  a  paiticle  m  ia  btoueht  (rom  an  iohnitc  diatance  to  a 
^     ^  distance  i  (roni  an  inSniiely  thin  uratuu  of 


»  b  plac«l  at  .  di.I.Mt 

normal  leclion  o(  the  sLir(ai 

,'?«;.!: 

la  POO-l.      rOi-f.      fQ-f,      BP-a. 

/■-••+''-»  CO.*.     ....      <«) 
The  eleneni  of  the  itnmm  a(  Q  may  be  exprewd  by 

orcaqpraaing  Mia  term  of  <rby  (i«), 

.ai-'/rf/du. 

.    HultiplyinEthiiby  nrandby  rlf).  WBobtiin  foclheWothdor 

SiMncJw'pl!"      '    •■«l'i™>««'heB«iibrouthl  ronaninSnil 

-«rH/l!(/)rffd-.  ^ 

InUtralinf  tAlh  mpcci  lo/(com/->lo/-a,  where  a  iii  lii 

bat  very  >mal!  eompaivl  with  either  e(  ihe  radii  of  curvature,  -m 
obulnforibework 


id  body,  the  dtniily  o(  w 


To  Rnd  tiH  w. 

oF't^e  depth  .  iS ,-     

f^andtoinlegrale 

where,  in  genml,  we  muii  lUppOK  i  a  funciiun  of  i.  Thia  Dptca- 
■ion.  when  inieEmtnJ,  givei  (i]  the  work  done  on  a  pirticle  ■• 
while  it  la  brought  (rom  an  inbiiitc  ditEance  10  (he  point  P,  or  (a) 
the  altnclion  on  ■  long  slendn  cofnmn  nonnil  la  the  nuface  and 
terminating  at  P.  the  mau  ■<  unit  pF  length  of  the  column  being  m. 
In  the  lonn  of  the  theon  given  by  Laplace,  Ihedenniiy  odheliquuj 

the  preuure  oT  a  column  ^fH&f/aiirVte'/'lcrminaiiiigaiihc  surface 

P"|K+1H(I)R.+I/R,)1. 
and  the  worli  done  by  the  attractive  forcea  when  a  panicle  ■>  li 
bronght  to  the  aurfacE  of  tbe  £uk1  from  an  inlWiile  diitance  will  be 

«PlK+iH(I/R,+i/RJ|. 

then  a«r«l(>1  will  expteaa  the  work  done  by  the  annctivc  forcn. 
white  a  particle  m  ia  brought  from  an  infiniie  diatancc  10  a  diuance 

vaiuem  of  a.    For  inaentibk  value*  it  may  become  acnaible,  but  It 
mnt  remain  Kniie  even  when  I -o,  in  whKh  cue  *(o)  -  K. 
11  i'  ia  the  potential  enervy  of  unit  of  mau  of  tbe  lubalnHe  la 


If  the  Cquid  Fo 

The  autface.deiiuty  of  thii  i 


'»-,'-,™{o)+i.,,lf 


«-M[x'-*ei*(o))+4»i^'*Ci)''a. . 
iting  wflh  reipKt  to  c,  we  (nd 
f;-F.    3-'-''''C-4-»*(0))+4v(«W. 

T-.->g.4.,;'(/;.(,)J,-rf|,)). 


T.4*//^i*Mir.  ^  . 


togeiher.  Nowirmiif  (i)rcpreienli  theattractionbetwteoaprtide 
■I  and  the j>)ine  lurfan  ol  an  inRnlle  mat*  of  Ibc  liquid,  |>Seo  the 
diUBDce  oTlhc  particle  ouldde  the  turface  <*  c.  Now,  ihc  (one 
between  the  particle  and  the  liquid  i*  certaidfy.  on  the  wbole. 
attractive!  but  If  between  any  two  vnall  valun  of  c  ft  ihouM  be 

other  am  ibe  leniion  will  dinim^  at  the  thickneia  dimini^va. 

We  have  given  teveral  eiamplea  in  which  the  dentily  ii  aa- 
lucaed  to  be  uniform,  becauae  I^won  bai  aaUrted  tbat  capillary 


•ITDDI,  IbMtli  in  Ml  own  hypoidKA  tint  Ac  dotkr  doei  iclutly 
nrpTk*  na  tnteUr  iVit-  ■■  IkI,  tkt  qsHidiv  4'r'K.  w)ik& 
<H  a>ar  oA  ntk  vn  do  Wub  tba  DoUnbr  mMin.  i*  »  (Tcu 
tor  meS  liqaidi  (gooD  umeiiibem  In  mtcr} ,  tbi  t  in  Um  [Biu  Bar 
IhT  (uitiK,  whue  Ibe  molRubr  pccmm  vvia  npidly,  «c  may 

'■    -"    rtiiiiion  al  dcnity,  •wo  when  we  Ula  into 

_  111  the  cmipcBAflilW  gf  liqilidl. 

1  P  to  whicb  tbcliiiuid  ii  «ibj«icd>  • 
*  '"■ — -'  -"—ction  of  it«  molKuln. 


Dumliei  of  ooleciiki  in  unic  uI  voIusk,  tbu  ii,  to  ciw  •quin  ill  lb* 
d™ty.     Hcnanmiyniie  ^ 

ft-P+fl,^. 
when  A II  ■  csoMut  (aial  to  LipUca'i  inlrlnic  PMim  K.    But 
tbii  aiiuliaa  n  (ppiicifik  «il]>  it  point*  in  tlw  intajur,  wben  f 

>R  pakipt  more  caiiiy  fcHind  bv  the  folloolnE  pnxm.  Tbe  lama 
cnn  b*  lauod  at  oikc  by  alculailui  ttie  itimuil  itttKlian  of  Ibe 

plinc  iileiluii.  If  the  iknHty  bt  r,  tbt  utnoliia  betMen  the 
whoIeirfarKiideaiidaliyTr  unn  tbc  Mbet  ditunt  I  fnin  the  plane 
and  of  tMckneB  A  li  inVOi)^,  nchmol  per  unit  ol  aiea.  The 
expceuioa  for  ihe  inlriDric  praurc  b  thu  i^ply 

K-3«^;«.)Jfc ba) 

In  Laplw'i  investigation,  r  ia  kuppoaed  to  be  nnicy-  We  may  »n 
die  vahH  which  (is;  then  unuBe*  K^  hi  thai  u  abov* 

K.-j^*(.li. (M) 

The  ofmilDa  far  tbe  Mpiriicul  town  !• 
tbc  ud  ol  tbe  tden  ol  ■;iper6d«l  ovrgy,  intr 
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■i  nfadhr    In  all  caiet  to  which  b 

rmaticalb' 


and  the  wnrfc  Mq  eiinl  for  Ibe  ponn  ttn  dI  uvHiiJiiw  ii  tbe  poduc 

A  la  cUnr.  ^ril.   1M9).  and   Kelvi_  ,     . 
fViK.  Jfiiy.  /uf.,  ]aEiaiiy  IBM.     Reprinted. 


Duprf  IXkhrii 
["  Capillary  A 


Of  .TnnKa),  iJ  wa  write  ■ 

Tbt  wctfe  t»qub»d  to  fiadDce  the  KpantioB  la  qaeMioa  b  Am 

and  lot  tbe  (enaioB  of  a  liquid  ol  iaaity  r  we  ban 


Since  1(0)  u  finite,  pTDpuriinnsI  ta  K,  (he  inlegnied  lenn  vaniihu 
at  both  Ibiiict,  asd  «e  bave  Bsifdy 

j;i(,)i,-f;wMHM,  ......  04) 


Id  LapLux'i  n 

ii  repreamtcd  ^7  u- 

Ai  Laplace  hni  ibown,  the  nhiei  for  K  and  T  may  al 
proaedinttfinaaftiiafiinction  Awitb«hichwait*ftc(L  Id 
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to  have  cetud  tha  iue^mud 

A  few  OLampk*  of  Iheae  [ormiUae  win  proniote  an  intcltigeQi 
Fiomthiiwi 


al  tha  Hbject.    Ok 

♦CO-rt/.     .......     00 


K  thai  t  li  of  higher 


without  intcsralion. 

wJi,""*"'"'  '"■ 


xamplc  would  b< 


n  be  InAnite  whatevt 


■+abepo«Ii«,thrattraction<rfinfinitdy_ 

to  the  Riult;  while  jl  11+4  ha  OHative,  il 

condFlllty  act  silh  infinite  power,    forthf  Iniuuiuni^x.iiucuHca 

ly  WilHam  Sutherland  {/-jfi.  I/c,.  laiv.  p.  iiv  iM7l,oi  "+H-«, 

1^  haln  inhnite.     It  leeDii  thcnfoie  that  noibing  lalWactaiy  can 


will  take  tbe  hw  propoaeil  by  Yennc.  vit. 


and  cotrapoDdioe  (hefewith, 
EqBtlana  tsj)  now  (Ive 


tnoNt  cgtoin  atni4t.~  vH.  T-tnK;  whoiai  atcording  to  the 
■bovaealcalaeonT'AaK.  The  duatpaneriHnH  to  depend  upas 
YouH  having  tmuiT  the  attiaoin  lora  ai  opcniiTe  In  w 
dlrectloB only.  FoctintbercakulatiDiuon  U[^ue'apiincipie>,  w 
Raylelik  FiO.  Um..  Oct.  Dec  1890,  or  Simlijle  i'i}mj,\5.  ia. 

Oh  SrafACZ-TEHsiott 

DeCnitioiL— rfa  Imimn  1/  a  /ifuid  tmrfact  atrni  aity  Km 
drsiH  m  Ui  mr/oH  u  luniMJ  la  Ht  liu,  rod  it  Um  mm  Jar  itf 
iiridiami  efUu  Jitu,  bhJ  ii  WMin^d  *y  Uulwc»vtu$  am  tltmtiU 
(/  U(  iinc  dn>.lBi  by  lie  Unffk  </  liaJ  dtrntat. 

SiptrimaliU  Lata  0/  Sur/ait-TeHtuH. — I.  For  any  ff'tn 
liquid  airiace,  u  the  luiface  which  Hjianto  iiatct  ftom  air, 
or  oil  from  water,  tha  lutfacc-lensiDD  it  ths  us»  at  eveiy  point 
of  th<  f  uif  ace  and  In  eveiy  direction-  Jt  ii  al«o  practically  jmle. 
pendent  of  the  curv>.iure  of  the  iiufanv  although  it  tfpan 
from  tbe  malhfrrntifiil  theory  thti  tiieic  iia  alight  iocteue  of 
Itmion  where  the  mean  ciitv»lure  ol  the  surface  Lt  concave, 
and  >  tllght  diminutioD  where  il  i>  coDvec  Tlie  amount  a!  (hit 
iocrejue  ajid  dimlnutjoii  it  too  amall  to  bo  directly  mcaiived, 
though  It  hai  a  certain  ihioretical  importance  Is  tbc  eiplanatioo 
ef  tha  equilibrium  of  the  «qMi£ciBl  layer  d  the  liquid  when  it 
It  Inciinjd  to  the  horiian. 

1.  tbt  •uifBCe-Cesiioa  ilitninitTi^  u  tin  lenperatuie  liao, 
and  wbcD  the  Umpciatuie  leacbcs  thai  of  the  ciitical  point  al 
which  the  distiiictian  between  the  liquid  and  ila  vapom  ceatea, 
it  hu  been  cbscrved  by  Andiewi  thai  the  capillary  action  alM 
vaniahea.  TTie  early  wiiieu  on  cnpillaiy  aclion  siqjpoaed  that 
the  diminution  of  capUluy  action  vai  due  aimply  to  Ihc  (ianie 
of  deniily  caimpondiDi  to  the  liu  of  temperalurc,  and,  there- 
fore, amimirg  the  aurfice-tensiiia  to  vaiy  u  the  Ktuaie  ol  Ibe 


CAPILLARY  ACTION 


douity,  thty  dcdnccd  in  vdiiattcHis  from  lit  obMrvcd  diUlition 
of  ihe  liqutd  by  heat.  Tfais  asiumption,  however,  does  not 
ippur  to  be  verified  by  the  experlmnts  of  Brunaec  and  Wall 
on  the  riK  of  water  io  tubei  at  diSerent  temperalurei. 

3.  Tbe  teiuioD  of  Ibe  Buiface  lepanitiDg  two  liquids  sbich 
da  not  mil  caimot  be  deduced  by  any  Imown  method  (roi 
tcDsioiu  of  tbe  SLrfBcci'of  tbe  liquids  when  scpuately  b  cu 


Wben  tbe  luiface  il  curved,  the  elect  e 
it  to  make  tbe  prenure  Dti  Ibe  concave  sidi 
on  tbe  convex  sdi  by  T  (i/Ri  +1/BJ,  wbi 
of  tbe  surface-tension  and  Ki,  K|  are  thi 


the  sutfici 


1  other 


If  three  fluidi  which  do  not  mix  aie  in  contact  with  each  other, 
the  Ibree  surfaces  of  separation  meet  in  a  line,  Hnight  01  curved. 
J^t  0  (fig.  j)  be  1  point  in  this  line,  and  let  the  plane  of  the  paper 
be  supposed  to  be  normal  to  the 
:  at  tbe  point  O.  Tbe  three 
ia  between  the  tangent  planes 
the  three  surfaces  of  separation 
the  pmnt  O  are  completely 
determined  by  tba  tenuous  ct  the 
three  surfaces.  For  if  in  the 
triangle  abc  the  nde  ab  is  talcen 

scale  the  tension  of  the  surface  of 
tODIsct  of  the  fluids  a  and  b,  and  if 
the  alhei  sides  be  and  ca  an  taken 
r  10-  3-  so  mo  represent  on  the  same  scale 

the  tensions  of  the  lOifucs  belwetti  ^  and  c  and  between  c  and 
a  reqiectivdy,  then  the  condition  ol  equilibrium  at  0  for  the 
corresponding  (cnsioiiB  R,  F  and  Q  ia  that  the  angle  ROP  shall 
be  the  supplement  of  aU,  POQ  of  ho,  and,  tbenloti.  QOR  of 
Mi.  Thus  the  angles  at  which  the  surfaces  of  separation  meet 
are  the  same  at  all  pads  of  the  line  ol  concourse  of  the  three 
fiuids.  When  thm  films  of  the  same  Uquid  meet,  their  tcnuons 
are  equsl,  and,  Ihetefore,  they  make  angles  ol  190°  with  each 
other.  The  froth  of  soapwds  or  beaten-up  eggs  consists  of  a 
multitude  of  small  films  whidi  meet  each  other  at  angles  of  no" 
If  tour  9d^,  a,  b,  t,  i,  meet  in  a  point  O,  and  if  a  tetrahedron 
ABCD  Is  formed  so  that  its  edge  AB  rcpcesenu  the  tension  of 
tbe  surface  of  contact  of  tbe  liquids  a  and  b,  BC  Iblt  of  (  and  c, 
sad  (0  oai  then  if  we  place  this  lelrsbcdron  so  that  tbe  face 
ABC  Is  Borraal  to  tbe  tangent  at  0  to  tbe  line  of  coDCDunc  of  the 
fluids  abt,  and  tnmit  solhat  the  edge  AS  is  normal  to  the  tangent 
plane  *t  0  to  the  surface  of  conUct  of  the  fluids  o  and  b,  then 
the  other  three  faces  of  the  tetishedion  will  be  normal  10  the 
tangents  at  O  tn  the  other  three  lines  of  concourse  of  the  liquids, 
and  the  other  &ve  edges  ot  the  tetnhetfnn  will  be  normal  10 
the  tangent  planes  at  O  to  the  other  Ave  KUfaces  ol  contact. 

II  aiti  film*  of  tbe  same  liquid  meet  In  a  pc^t  the  eonespending 
tetrahedron  is  a  regular  tetrabcdion.  and  each  film,  where  it 
meets  tbe  others,  has  an  angle  whose  cosine  Is— |.  Hence  if 
we  take  two  nets  of  wire  with  hexagmaJ  meshes,  and  place  one 
on  the  other  so  that  the  pi^t  of  concourse  ol  three  hexagons 
of  one  net  coindda  with  the  middle  of  a  hnagon  of  the  other^ 
and  if  we  then,  after  dipping  them  io  Rateau's  liquid,  place  them 
horitootally,  utd  gen^y  raise  die  upper  one,  we  shalt  develop 
a  system  ol  plane  lamuiae  atrugtd  as  the  wsHs  and  floors  ol 
the  celis  ate  amnged  in  a  honeycomb.  We  nost  not,  however, 
'le  tbe  nppcr  net  too  much,  or  the  lysten  of  fibos  wfl]  become 


itaUe. 


......     le  liquid,  B,  Is  placed  on  the  smface  ol 

,  the  phenoraena  which  take  place  depend  on  tbe  re- 
mtude  of  the  three  surface^tensons  cotrespondtng 
ce  between  A  and  ^r,  between  B  and  sir,  and  between 


arises  wWch  the  Upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  lens  make 
with  the  ftee  surface  of  A  and  with  each  other  teing  equal  to 
the  external  xoglea  of  the  tiian^  of  forces.  Such  lenses  are 
stlca  seen  lonned  by  dn^  of  bt  floatlns  OD  the  (nrlace  of  hot 


er.  soap  or  gravy.  But  when  the  aintace-teiishHi  oF  A  exceeds 
sum  ol  the  tensions  of  Ibe  surfaces  ol  contact  of  B  with  air 
I  with  A.  it  is  iffijuuible  to  constnicl  the  triangle  ol  lorce*. 
.hat  equilibrium  becomes  imposible.  Tbe  edge  ol  the  dn^ 
Irawn  out  by  ihe  surface-tension  ol  A  with  a  lorce  greater 
n  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  \«0  surfaces  of  the  drop. 
:  drop,  iher^re,  spreads  iiseli  out,  witb  great  vdociiy, 
I  the  surface  ol  A  till  it  covers  an  ei 


lUrlact 


rs  of  thin  pUies.    Tbeie 


s  large  miss.  Thus  a  drop  of  ir 
surface  of  Ihe  sea  till  il  shows  th 
rapidly  descend  in  Newton's  seal 
that  the  thickness  ol  the  Urn  it  less  Ihan  the  tenl'h  part  of  the 
length  of  a  wave  ol  light,  ^ui  even  when  thus  attenuated, 
the  film  may  be  proved  to  be  proenl,  sines  the  surfacc'tensioD 
of  the  liquid  is  considerably  les  than  that  ol  pure  water.  This 
may  be  shown  by  placing  another  diiqt  ol  oil  on  the  surface. 
This  drop  wiU  not  spcead  out  like  the  first  drop,  but  will  take 
the  form  ol  a  Sat  lens  with  a  distinct  dmilar  edge,  showing  that 
the  sutfnce-teraon  of  what  b  still  apparently  pure  water  is 
now  less  Ihin  the  sum  of  the  tensions  ol  the  surfaces  separating 
oil  from  ait  and  water. 

Tbe  spresdiog  of  drops  00  tbe  surface  ol  i  liquid  has  formed 
the  subject  of  a  very  eiteosive  Hiiei  of  eipedments  by  Chaila 
Tomlinsoa;  van  dec  Mehsbniggbe  has  also  written  a  very 
complete  memwr  on  .this  subject  (S'w  la  Unsiai  lupofdilU 
icsliquidu,  Bruielles,  iS^j). 

When  a  solid  body  is  In  contect  witb  two  fliuifa,  the  surface 
ol  the  solid  cannot  alter  its  form,  but  the  angle  at  which  tike 
surface  of  contact  ol  the  two  fluids  meets  the  nubct  of 
the  solid  depends  on  the  values  of  the  tbtee  surface-tentiou. 
IF  0  and  b  *n  the  two  flnids  and  c  the  solid  then  tbe  equi- 
Ubrium  of  Ihe  tenuous  »i  tbe  point  0  depends  oaly  _ 

OB  that  ol  thin  oompoaeou  parallel  to  the  turfice, 
because  the  autfaoe-ienamns  normal  to  the  surface 
m  balanced  by  Ihe  robtanee  of  the  solid.    Hence  i     ac 

]gle  ROQ  (fig.  4,)  at  Whicb  tbe  surface  of         j^ 


intact  OP  meets  tbe  solid  is  deooted  by  a, 


When 


T^-T_- 


■T_>rr-.  H 

As  an  experiment  od  Ihe  angle  of  cODlacI  onb'  give*      Flo.  4. 
OS  the  dlSerenco  <i  Ihe  suriu«.teiuiaitt  at  tbe  solid 
surface,  we  cannot  deiemine  iheit  actual  value.    It  is'tbcocctic- 
ally  probibtc  that  tbcy  aie  often  negslive,  and  nuy  be  oBed 

The  cotistaucy  of  tbe  angle  of  tOBtaO  between  the  surface 
of  a  fluid  and  a  soBd  was  Sot  pointed  oat  by  Dr  Ymug,  who 
states  that  the  angle  of  oonttct  between  uercuiy  and  gists  i* 
aboui  140°.    Quincke  makes  it  ii8°sJ'-     ■ 

If  the  tensioa  of  the  iurlace  between  the  solid  and  one  of  the 
fluid*  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  other  two  tensiouk  the  ptriiU  of 
contact  will  not  be  In  equilibrium,  but  will  be  drugged  towaida 
the  side  on  wblcb  tbe  tenson  is  greatest.  If  the  quantity  of  the 
Gist  fluid  is  toiin  it  win  stand  bi  a'diop  on  the  surface  of  tbe  solid 
wtthewt  wetting  it.  II  tbe  quantity  of  the  second  fluid  is  small 
it  «iUs|HHditsd«vBttlKtur{ueai>d  wot  the  solid.  The  angle 
of  contact  of  tbe  first  fluid  is  iSo*  and  that  of  the  second  is 

on  a  glass  plate,  the  alcohol  will  a^fieir  to  chue  the  dil  over  the 
plate,  and  if  a  drop  of  water  and  K  drop  ol  bisulphide  of  carbon 
be  placed  in  contact  fn  a  horbontsl  ca[rilkiry  tube,  the  tnsulphide 
ol  carbon  will  chase  the  water  along  the  lube.  In  botlt  cases 
the  liquids  move  in  the  direction  in  which  the  surface-pressure 
It  the  solid  is  teasl, 

[In  order  to  eiptes)  the  dependence  of  the  tension  at  the  inter- 
face of  two  bodlci  in  terms  of  the  force*  cietdMd  by  the  bodies 
upon  themselves  and  upon  one  another,  we  ouiBot  do  hetta 
than  follow  Ibe  method  of  Dupri.  If  Tu  denote  the  intcrfadal 
it  of  (KB  of  the  interface 
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8*3 


6ae  tube)  of  <u  body  idio  tb>  taMdor  o(  the  oUkt.  A  cem- 
pwuon  wiUi  iDDtho  method  <<  |aiBBtlii(  the  Intetfiee,  rinllu 
to  tbu  pnvlaiiil J  ciqilored  nhm  bat  oae  body  n*  lo  quMfon, 
will  DOW  (Udw  m  u>  nstuUe  Tu. 

IhddiAicblKint 

tkelBtaioc,  1>  ptr  nnit  M  *!•■  iTi.  WKl  tlw  Rw  mitu*  pndaced 

iratkBiTfc  lliiihavtnsbicaeaectedikiaBowMiipoMikM 
cxl  of  the  suit*  oC  uea  «f  bte  niba  of  Add  (i)  k  iDowcd 

tnbaL  In  thb  praccM  xxfc  it  plscd  wlikk  «•  may  doMc 
b;  41*1^  iTn  lor  each  pair.  On  the  wbok,  tbe^  tbe  vail 
fTlir*"'-'  in  pfndadof  two  aidti  tl  loterficc  ii  ^i+tTt—fTn, 
■ndtUi^  wiKhMeacca,DiarbaeqiMcdls*TBi     HeMS 

Ta-T.+T.-jr* U7) 

II  the  two  bodia  ue  HndlaT, 

Ti-T,-T*n! 
and  Tn-e,  u  !t  should  do. 

Laplace  doei  not  treat  (ysienuticiUy  the  qucMioa  e(  Intet- 
fadal  lemion,  but  be  ijva  inddentaUy  in  leraia  of  hia  quantilj' 
B  a  FcbtioD  aoakg^iB  to  Ul). 

If  ]Tu>Ti+Ti,  Tu  would  be  negative,  u  that  the  inleifice 
would  of  itaeU  teod  (o  increase.  In  this  caie  the  fluids  must 
mi*.  Conveisely,  if  two  fluids  aii,  it  would  seem  that  Tu 
muat  exceed  the  mean  of  Tj  and  Tt;  oiherwiM  woclc  would 
have  to  be  tzptiuiid  to  eSect  a  litJ:  aJlernate  siiaiiGcUion  of 
the  two  bodifi,  such  as  we  may  luppoie  to  conititute  ■  tint 
step  in  the  pmce^  oC'miiturg  (Dupii,  Tklorii  M&onfiie  it  la 
tiaUiir,  p.  iJi;  KflviD,  Fopularlatyni.p.  si). 

The  value  of  Tu  has  already  been  calculated  CliJ-    We  may 

ru-.»,«ifr'»WJ»-t»».«/r»V(<)iii     .     .     U8) 
and  in  genenl  the  fuoctim*  tf ,  01  ^,  mast  be  itginled  aa  capaUe 


it  DO  bmiution  upon  the  valiMs  of  the  interfadal  tentiani  fat 
three  fluMh,  which  we  may  desnta  by  Tn,  Tu,  Tn.    If  the  three 

<aald*  caa  iwnain  in  omtact  with  one 
anotfaei,  the  mm  of  any  twv  <rf  the 
qnaotitiea  must  exceed  the  third,  and 
by  Neumaiin's  rule  the  directiaaa  of 

Tb     must  be  panlld  [0  Ihe  aides  of  a 
Fic.  5.  trian^   taken   1>^^^aItional   lo  Tn, 

Tn,  Tn.  Ii  Ihe  above^nenliooed  condllion  be  ml  satisfled,  the 
trian^  ia  ima^nary,  and  the  thive  fluids  cannot  rest  in  con- 
tact. Ihe  two  weaker  teosioui,  even  if  acting  In  full  concnt. 
bdog  bxapable  of  balaodag  Ihe  itroncest.  Fm  inttance,  il 
Tii>T„-t-Tih  the  iFCDDd  fluid  breads  itself  indefinite^  Dpoa 
the  iBteibce  ei  the  fint  and  thiid  floida. 

The  eiperimenttn  wba  have  dealt  Wttk  this  ([nsatlan, 
C  G.  H.  HanniDd.  van  det  lAensbraaghe,  Qniub,  have  all 
arrived  at  nsulu  inconslitent  with  the  reality  of  Weumsnii't 
IriaifEic.  Thus  Miiangom  says  IFrU-  Amnittt,  ciIiB,  p,  J4S, 
1B71):— "Die    gemeinjchaltlidie    —     "-  ■  ■  -    " 

le  gertDjeie  Oberfllcl 
benspsnoimg 
nshme  des  Quecktilbera)." 
mey  be  ait)  oiruiot  acconi 

of  03  stands  in  lenticular  form  npon  a  sutface  o(  ' 
is  because  the  waler'surface  is  already  tontamiualed  with  a 
greasy  film. 

On  the  theorellial  uie  the  questi»  is  open  until  ■«  intro- 
duce some  Umilalion  npon  (he  generallly  li  the  fanCIioas. 
By  Fir  the  simplest  supposition  open  ID  us  is  (hat  the  functlotB 
are  llie  same  in  all  cases,  the  altractloDs  dlQering  merely  by 
coeSdenU  analogous  to  densities  in  the  tlieory  oT  gnvilatioB. 
This  hypothesis  was  suggested  by  Lsplace,  and  may  tSDVefll- 
enlly  be  named  after  him.  It  vas  also  ladlly  adopted  by 
Young,  in  connexiaa  with  tba  lUII  more  spedil  h»M(t<ai* 


iriildi  Yeui  prohafaly  had  1>  *lew,  naady  that  the  I 
each  case  was  constant  within  a  limited  nmge,  the  sam 
cases,  and  vanished  outside  that  range. 
As  an  immediate  consequence  of  tbh  bypotheais  w 


riwre  Ka,  Tt  ait  the  n 


E  thou  (Aidt  Young 


Tu-(ft-«JT. (S») 

f  to  <J*},  the  inloftcial  tendon  between  any  (wo 
,  pcopvtiaBBl  to  the  aqnarr  of  the  dlffereaice  of  their 
,    lie  iliaslllii  *i,  ■■ 


may  bo  easily  iUtutiated  1^ 


„.  .  Dbexidat.    Svpote  that  the  tiuailiDn  from 

o  (a  «  is  made  in  two  eqoll  K^  tbe  Dudnaa  tl  [he  Inter- 

mediate  layer  of  density  Ir  bdog  luga  oompand  to 

of  the  molecukr  f  ocom,  but  naaU  In  CO 

<rf  c^rvatme.    At  eadi  ate]'  "~ 

is  only  oae-qaaiter  of  that 

M  r,  and  thin  allogttha  hall  the  ofcct  la  lost  by  the  Inter- 

poiitkMiiithaliQiBr.    If  tbeiB  wen  Ihrac  aqimlalepa,  Ihi  effect 

^^__i._^ .._.  __j When  the  number  ot 


Knta  of  liqaMt  is  Itiat  when  they  are 
■mnged  a  oMet  at  dtiri^,  so  that  this  It  the  dliposhion 
tavomd  by  tha  nttnixlvo  fetm.    The  problem  it  10  make 

tile  sum  of  the  Intttfadal  trnMlona  a  mEnlmnr      "~'   

to  Ik  (qnan  of  the  dlflen 


-      -'-         '  "the  dkct  ^  the  ^xlUtkm  ol 

■  slntnmrM,  o     '_  "        "      "     _ 

we  have  («.— e'Hj)'+(ffM.i— irHi}*,uid  aftennuils  ('•— aM)*- 
Tfae  Mcnid  mbuu  the  first,  or  the  lnctc*K  in  (he  sum  of 
uuloni,  is  thua 

Heace,  If  ith-i  I"  intetmediate  in  magnl(ude  between  «■  and 
ffiuii  the  snm  of  tensions  it  iocieased  by  the  abolition  of  the 
ttratnm;  but,  If  i^i  be  not  intermediate,  the  sum  it  decreased. 
We  «e,  (hen,  that  the  removal  of  1  stratum  from  between  neigb- 
boius  where  it  it  ou(  of  order  and  its  introducdon  be(ween 
nelghbonrt  where  l(  sflll  be  in  order  it  doubly  favourable  (i 


in  of  (1 


ander 


is  the 


It  the  order  of  magnitude  tbroa^- 


(he  tendts  of  Laplace's  hypothesis  are  in  marked 

e  with  experiment;  but  if  we  loUow  it  out  further, 

~  I  Co  manifest  themselves.     According  to  (5>} 

VT„-VTo-fVTft Uj) 

a  tdalion  not  verified  by  experiment.     What  is  more,  (ji) 
■howl  Ibat  accoidlag  lo  (he  hypothcsii  Tu  Is  Decestaifly  povd've, 
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M)  Ibtt,  if  the  pKctdicf  trgumcat  bg  cooect,  no  >uch  Ihing  hi 
Biilluil  ol  two  tiqiudi  uxild  ever  take  pkcc 

Thtre  an  two  ippircnt  uceptiont  (0  M»iunoiu'»  rule  which 
c«U  for  >  mnl  of  upUDalion.  Accocdiog  lo  tha  nit,  vucr, 
which  hu  the  lower  lurtice-leosiaD,  should  iprcsd  upon  Ibt 
Buriace  (d  mercury;  whereai  the  unlvex^  experieace  of  the 
libontaiy  is  that  drops  of  water  jttmding  upon  mercury  retain 
their  compact  Conn  without  the  leuC  tendehcy  to  ^reuL  To 
Quiockc  hcloBgi  the  credit  of  dirapitiog  the  (.ppaient  eiccption. 
He  found  that  msiury  ipccially  prepared  behave*  rpiile 
dillerenll)'  from  ordinary  mercury,  and  thai  a  drop  of  water 
dcpcallcd  thereon  ipreads  DVR  Ibe  entire  surface.  The  ordinary 
behaviour  it  evidcnlly  Ibe  reiult  ol  a  film  of  pttta,  lAich 
adheres  with  ^reat  obstinacy, 

Tbe  procoa  desoibed  by  Quincke  I*  WDUwhat  elabocau; 
but  there  is  little  diSodty  in  repe>liB£  the  eipeiincnt  if  the 
■lislahs  be  avoided  ol  uiini  a  free  luifaCB  tlnuty  coniamfnaled, 
as  abnosi  inevitably  happens  when  tbe  mercuiy  b  poured  [rom 

ncath,  for  which  pnrpoM  to  anangeiriciii  (inilu  to  a  chemical 
walk  bottle  ia  luilabje,  and  it  may  be  poured  into  Hatch-)(lmea, 
prcvioualy  dipped  into  itroag  ssli^Btic  add,  liDiid  in  distilled 
water,  aiMl  dned  Ot«  a  Bunsen  flame.  Wfagn  the  glanei  are 
cool,  they  may  be  chujed  with  mercury,  <if  which  the  fint  pan 
is  rejected.  Operating  in  Ibis  way  there  is  no  diSculty  in  obuin- 
iag  MCiicei  upon  whidi  a  drop  ol  watei-iprtadi,  allbou^^  from 
caiBBi  that  cannot  always  be  traced,  a  certain  proportion  of 
lailuMs  is  met  with.  Aa  might  be  expected,  the  grease  which 
prodiica  these  efiecti  is  largely  Volatile.  In  muy  aatt  a  very 
moderate  preliminary  warming  ol  tbe  ntcfa-glaascfl  makes  all 
Ibe  diflerence  in  the  belavioui  of  the  drop. 

The  behaviour  of  a  drop  ol  carboD  trisulphide  pliod  upon 
dean  water  is  also,  at  first  sight,  an  exception  to  UlralltDDi's 
rule.  So  far  from  spreading  ovs*  the  surface,  aa  according  to 
its  lower  fiurfacc-tenson  it  ought  Eo  do,  it  ntmaina  suspended 
in  the  lorn)  oi  a  lens.  Any  duit  that  may  be  lying  upon  the 
surface  is  not  driven  away  to  the  edge  of  Ibe  drop,  as  would 
happen  ia  the  cue  oi  oA.  A  aimple  modification  of  tba  cSperi- 
rneni  suffices,  however,  to  dear  up  tbe  difficulty.  If  after  the 
deposition  oF  the  drop,  a  htife  lycopodium  be  Kaltercd  over  tbe 
surface,  it  is  seen  Ilial  a  drculsr  space  surrounding  the  drop,  of 
about  the  sise  of  a  shilling,  rensaiiis  bare,  and  this,  however 
often  the  dusting  be  tepeated, 'So  loDg  ts  any  of  tbe  carbon 
bisulphide  remains.  Tbe  iniopreution  can  hardly  be  doubtiuL 
The  carbon  bisulphide  is  reajly  spreading  all  tbe  while,  but  OD 
account  of  il>  voialility  is  unabie  to  te*di  taT  considcrabte 
diilancb  Immedialdy  suTToandiDg  tbe  diop  there  is  a  fihrl 
moving  Dutwstds  st  a  high  speed,  aitd  this  onici  awiy  almost 
instanuiuouil)'  any  dust  that  may  fall  upon  it.    The  pheno- 


very  little  greax  be  present,  there  is  no  oi 


L  the  tmmedjate  neigbbourbDod  of 

-Let  a  lube  (fig.  6)  whose 
ibstance  e,  be  dipped  into 
aliquidd.  Lelussuppose 
thMlbeaugleofconUcl 
for  Ibis  liquid  with  tbe 


that  of  the  surface  of 
cooiaa  of  tbe  aolid  with 
the  liquid  o.  Now  con- 
sider the  (eniioD  of  the 


■1  an  angle  a  with  the  verticil.  The 
edge  is  nr,  so  that  the  rcsullut  of  it 
ixrT  COS  s  acUnt  vertically  upwaida  oi 


the  liquid  will  TIM  in  the  tobt  UD  the  weight  of  tbe  vettktl 
column  between  the  (roe  surlace  and  the  level  of  the  Uquid 
in  tbe  vend  balance*  tbe  rciultant  of  the  BBfacMeiiiioa.  Tbs 
upper  lurlace  oi  this  column  is  not  levd,  so  that  th*  heigbt 
of  the  column  <^Limol  be  directly  measured,  but  Jet  va  aMum« 
that  A  is  the  mean  height  of  the  column,  that  is  lo  say,  tbe 
heigbt  of  a  column  of  equal  weight,  but  with  a  fiat  lop.  Then  H 
r  is  (he  iidiv*  of  the  lube  al  the  top  of  tbe  odvBUi,  the  volume 
of  Ibe  suspended  column  is  wr'k,  and  its  wei^  is  rpfr4,  *bci> 
density  and  t  tbe  mlensity  of  gravity.    Equating  tbis 


force  with  tb 


wM-'I'-t.fTa, 


Hence  them 

"■^'fo 

which  lb 

fluid 

rises  is  tevuidy  a* 

IhC  radius 

of 

«nj,  «ud 

-'Tilt'. 

dean 

gtustnbtJjKan^ 

ry 

In  a  glass  tu 

be  Ibe  sn 

rfeof 

contact  Is  i»B*  s''. 

the  coiin 

ol 

which  is  negative.     H 

en  a  alui  tube  is 

dipped  in 

<• 

veSMlof  B. 

rcury,  th 

mercury  vritbin  the  lube 

Riu  of  a  Liguid  bOmen  Tteo  Kafei,— Wben  Iwo  piriUel 
plates  are  placed  vertially  in  a  Uqnid  the  liquid  rises  between 
them.  If  we  now  suppose  fig.  6  to  represent  a  vertical  icctioa 
petpeodicuUi  to  tbe  plates,  we  may  cilculalc  the  rise  of  the 
liquid.  Let  J  be  the  bieidtb  of  the  plates  measured  perpcn- 
diculirly  to  the  pUne  of  the  paper,  then  tbe  lengih  of  the  line 
which  bounds  Ihe  wet  and  the  dry  parts  ol  the  phtes  inside  b  I 
for  each  surfice,  and  on  this  the  tension  T  acts  at  an  angle  a  to  the 
vertical.  Hence  the  resultant  of  the  suiface-tension  is  iJTtos  n. 
II  Ihe  distance  belwecu  the  inner  surfaces  ol  the  plates  is  a, 
and  if  the  mean  facighl  of  the  Sim  of  fluid  which  rises  between 
them  is  *,  tbe  weighi  ol  fluid  raised  is  pjUo.    Equaling  the 


don  Es  the  same  as  that  foe  Ihe  rite  of  a  li 

:  that  instead  of  r,  Ibo  radius  of  tbe  tube, 
ce  ol  the  plates. 

it  CipiUaty  ^ar/oK.— The  form  of  Ihe  sui 
asUy  delennined  it  w 


.  of  tl 


■olid  bounding  it 


„  it  i>  sliaight  and 

it  is  when  tbe  soljib  which  coostrva  tbe  liquid 
arc  bounded  by  ftitfsca  formed  by  boiizontal  and  parallel 
generating  lines.  TUs  will  be  the  cite,  lor  instance,  near  a  flat 
[dale  dipped  into  tbe  liquid.  If  «e  suppose  these  generating 
Unes  to  be  normal  to  tbe  phine  of  the  paper,  then  all  sections 
of  the  soUds  paraQd  to  this  plane  will  be  equal  and  limilii  lo 
each  other,  lud  tbe  section  of  the  surface  ol  the  liquid  will  be 

Lei  to  consider  the  portion  of  the  liquid  between  two  parallel 
sectiom  dislant  one  unit  of  lengih.  Let  P,,  P,  (fig.  v)  be  two 
points  of  the  surlace;  t,,  t, 
Ihe  Indinilion  of  ihe  surface 
to  the  horizon  al  Pi  and  F,; 
y„  y,  the  bdghls  o(  P,  and 
P,   above    the    levd  of    Ibe 

solid  bodie*.  Tbe  pressure  at 
any  point  of  Ihe  liquid  which 
is  above  this  levd  is  negative 
another  fluid  as.  loi  ' 


t,  Ibeai 


Fio. 


hut  it  is  only 

e  dillcrence  ol  pressures  with  which  we  have  to  do,  because 
0  equal  pressure*  on  opposite  lidcs  ol  Ibe  intfate  product 

We  may.  therefore,  write  for  the  puasurc  at  a  beUii  y 
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itb$ 


ir  there  are  tiro  fluid 


T(a)ti,—3>iii)+iitW-i 


«^.c«i,+fgp.'-<£^ 


ifiudic 


This  equitiob  givet  i  relation 

curve  (Q  the  horizon  md  Ihe  hei. 

Reidirlni  wttiolly  we  find 

laiied  above  the  kvel  miul  be 

Tlie  lotra  of  Ibe  ta^liry  lurfi 

niginally  ttraighi.  when 


■    '-iw 

.,+™<h)+|{i™i.,-™i^ 

»,-^^(c».,+c««l+|(i  «rt  ^-e«  *». 

LetXbeth«Iorce«hic 
0  eilber  pUle  lo  keep 
lorcesanimonihefin 
indTiinai+itpAi'm 

X 
tot  tbe  aecoDd  pUte 

X 

nuiibeippliedinahoriiontal 

pli«ai.T+Xinth«Maalived 
the  pmUive  dirtclloo.    Uuca 
-i(«*.'-TCi -•■««). 

X-  iwW+fc-j-TIt  -IWo  i+iin  *)1, 

-T|.-)Wn.,+™^)-. 
force,  inerefore,  with  •> 
varying  in 


A<H»ft+".«.)(«I«.+«Jl»t)(. 


be  diilancf .     Heilce 


IS  when  Ibe  liquid  'a  nbed  bjr  one  plate,  and  drpmied  by  (he 
other,  the  Snt  term  may  be  »  small  that  (he  repulnOD  indi- 
cated by  the  eecond  (erm  cohkv  into  play.  The  laci  thai  a 
pair  ol  plate*  which  repel  one  another  at  a  certain  dijtante  may 
attract  one  ■neither  al  a  amaller  dlaance  was  deduced  by 
Idplice  fmn  Ibeory,  and  verified  by  (he  observation  o[  the 
■bbt  Hidr. 


•lightly 


A  Dt»t  httmttn  Two  PhUt.—ll  a  small  quanlKy  of  a 
which  weti  (lasa  be  wiredui    ' '  - 

inclined  to  each  other,  it  wiu  run  lowirds  mil  pan  wneie  the 
glass  plain  ire  nearest  together.  When  Ihe  liquM  ia  in  equi- 
mirlBRi  it  foraa  a  thin  film,  the  outer  edge  ol  which  i>  an  ol  the 
■ante  tbtckness.  If  d  li  the  distance  between  the  platea  4t  the 
edge  ot  Ihe  Gtn  and  II  the  atmospheric  pienute,  ibe  pressgte 
oftheliquidinlhefilmiiU— ^^a^l-^.andil  A  is  Ihe  area  of  the 
fUn  between  Ihe  plales  and  B  iU  drcumlereocc,  tht  platci  will 
be  pressed  togetl 


aATm 


f+BT«i 


:r  Ihe  at 


The  lercc  ibui  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a  drop  oi  water 
between  (wo  plates  ia  enormous,  and  is  eft  eh  tufliiicDt  lo  preu 
certain  parte  ot  Ihe  platea  logelhcr  ao  pawetlully  as  10  bruise 
tbem  01  break  them.     When  two  Moclu  of  Ice  an  placed  loosely 

may  drain  away,  the  remaining  waierdrawnhebtocluiegethe* 
[be  blacks  to  adhere  by  Ihe 


[Ane 


ed  Kiplali 
;  ol  an  opp. 


gliu  ire  prc«ed  together 
they  cohere,  the  mercury 
althoBgh  the  ■liemalive  i 
i*  more  eiiily  loUowed  il ' 
the  bottom,  or  a  tide,  ol.lh 


10  observe  their  mutud 

eflrcK  of  the  earth's  1    _ 

sucb  fiaaiini  bodies  come  Mar  iht  edge  of 

drawn  up  lo  il,  and  an  anl  to  stick  (ail  lo 


observed  when  Ibe 

r  water.    When 

nder  mercury  1 

Ih  niodetale  loret 

venel  csntalnin 

dies  are  Boated 

on  the  surface  of 

y  be  free  10  mo 

Thus  Sir  Isaa 

Newton  pUced  ■ 

This. 


It  Ihe  » 


Ti  of  the  vessel.     The  Rt 


la  fiU  Ihe  vessel  ' 
,  litilE  highe.  than 
repeUedfrentlliei 


Drtfi. — TIk  relation  between  tbe  diamcier  of  a 
reii^i  ol  the  drop  which  it  deliven  appears  10 
investigated  by  Thomas  1  ale  (Pkil.  ilif  vol. 


iaproponional  to  the  diameter  ol  thi 
SuOdeni  limeBuat  of  course  beaUs 
drtts;  otherwiie  no  simple  retslis  t 


il  the  I 


,   .  ircuDfeteoce 

ttle  justificwion.  Even  il  Ibe 
(he  tube  Mied  vertioUy,  and 
his  level  passed  into  ihe  drop. 
Itialed  by  the  assumption  that 


soriace  *t  ihe  edge  of  attachment.  If  Ihe  suKace  could  be 
Itealed  as  a  cylindricaJ  prolongaiion  of  the  tube  (radius  a),  the 
pressure  would  be  Tit,  and  the  itiulting  force  acting  downwards 
upon  Ihe  drop  would  amount  to  one-balf  {r«T)  ot  tbe  direct 
upward  puU  of  (be  tension  akwg  II 
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nu  (he  imp  woald  be  bul  one-half  oC  U»t  above  Rckoxd. 
But  the  trulb  i*  ttui  a  compleu  lolulion  of  the  itatical  prablmi 
ioT  all  fotnu  up  to  that  at  which  initability  ten  in,  would  nat 
auffice  lor  tlie  preieni  putpoie.  The  detachment  ol  ike  drop 
la  a  JyHamiiol  tSeci,  and  it  it  influeoced  by  coUaietal  circuni- 
(lancei.  Fotuample.  the  bore  ol  the  tube  is  no  longet  a  matter 
oi  indlHeience,  even  though  the  attachment  al  the  dmp  occuti 
entirely  at  the  outer  edge.  It  appcan  that  when  the  eilemal 
diameter  eiceedi  a  certain  value,  the  weight  of  a  dtop  of  water 
ii  aeuibly  diBerent  in  the  (wo  eitreme  caaei  sC  a  vety  irull 
ant]  of  a  very  large  bore. 

Bui  although  a  complete  aolution  of  Ibe  dynamical  piobtem 
ii  impracticable,  much  interesting  infomitian  may  be  obtained 
ftom  Ibc  principle  of  dynamical  iJDuUtity.  Tbt  atgumeni  haa 
already  been  applied  by  Duprt  ( rUsn'e  aiicatiifne  iff  ;o  fAitIeK'', 


1  of  gravity  ((),  and 

inear  dimeniion  of  the  tube  {a).     In  order  to  juilily  Ihia 

option,  the  lotwiation  ol  the  drop  mual  be  luflicienlly  slow, 

xrtain  refltrictlons  tnusL  be  imposed  upon  the  ihape  of  the 

For  eumple,  In  the  case  of  water  delivered  from  a  glass 


ratio  of  the  iDtemal  radiu*  to  a  i>  constant,  the  cases  of  a  ratio 
inEnitely  small,  or  infinitely  neat  unity,  being  included,  flui  if 
the  fluid  be  mercury,  the  flat  end  of  the  tube  remains  unwelted. 
and  the  formation  of  the  drop  depends  up«B  the  internal  diameter 
only. 
The  "  dimensiona  "  of  tbe  quantities  on  whidt  M  dtptnd* 

■  -(Mui)' (Length)-'. 
T-(Force)'  (Length)-. (Mat.1'  tTime)-'. 
I-Acccler.tion -(Length)' (Time)-. 
of  which  M,  a  mass,  is  to  be  eipreued  ai  a  function,     II  we 


where  F  denote)  ar 

if  (  be  lupfused  to ' 
be  satisfied,  the  nu 
and  10  a. 

If  Tate's  law  be 
fallows  from  (i) 


lined,  all  that  w 


that  we  can  conclude  is  Ibat  M 


,  that  a' varies  as  T/9.    Ilihiiron 
'  wei^l)  of  the  drop  is  ptoportiona 

It  altrii  fttrilmi  M  variel  ai 


)  that  F    . 

milaily  wttltd,  the  weight  of  a  dmp  would  then 
be  proportional  not  otJy  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  but  also 
to  the  tuperficUl  tension,  (nd  it  would  be  independent  of  the 

Cartlul  obaervaliona  with  ipccial  precautiona  to  enure  (he 
deanlineu  ol  the  water  have  shown  that  over  a  oomidFrabJe 
range,  the  drpanure  from  Tate's  law  is  not  great.  The  results 
give  nalehal  for  the  determination  ol  the  funclloa  Fls  (i). 


T/W 

gM/T. 

oi« 

I 
',i 

S 

In  tbe  preceding  table,  applicable  lo  Ihin-waUsd  tibes,  th*  tnt 
column  gives  the  values  of  Tlfaa',  and  the  aiisnd  column  ttwae 
of  (M/Ts,  all  the  quantities  concerned  being  in  C.G.S.  measure, 
or  other  consislent  system.  From  this  the  weight  of  a  drop 
of  any  liquid  of  which  the  density  and  surface  lenaion  are  Icnoim. 


tuUtnl.     For         .  .     . 
stant,  say  yS.    The  form 


IM-  the  weight  of 


ich  j'8  rtplacti  the  ir  of  the  faulty  theory  alluded  t< 
'  (xe  Rayleigh.  PkU.  Uac.  Oct.  iSogM 
Picnamtna  ariimi  /ran  Oh  ViriaUnitJIkiSuf/act-Uiuiea.- 


ahisM 


stance  liquid  at  ordinary  I' 
ice  any  other  liquid  if  niied  with  water  dim 
iCF-tension.  For  eaamplt,  if  a  drop  of  alcohol  bi 
surface  of  water,  ihe  surface- tension  will  bcdinun 
the  value  (or  pure  water,  lo  ij,  the  value  for  pu 
ce  of  the  liquid  will  therefore  no  longer  be  in  er 


le  (ormed 
unding  wa 


1  wine-glau  be  hilf-£lled 
up  the  tide  of  the  glass 
'er,  containa  alcohol  and 
it  alcohol  faster  than  the 


other  side,  tb»  surfi 


r,  and  this  cumnt  will  go  o 
1,  but  if  the  dtpih  of  the  w 


n  of  strong 


» that  the  iuperticui  layer 
1  fiem  below,  but  tlie  film 


n  thcBi 


!of  U 


c  o(  the  I 
ltd  thisgoesonlilllhequanlily 
I  drop  and  runs  down  the  tide 

imphor  floating  on  water  arises 

piece  of  camphor  than  on  the 

lulled  unequally 


currents  are  formed  flowing  In  every  t 
thedropofitlier. 
If  we  place  a  small  floating  body  in 

pan  wei  with  alcohol  being  always  ih 
The  suiface-Iension  of  mercury  ii 
changes  in  the  ttatc  of  ( 
mercury  ii  to  great  tha 


ii  greaily  a] tend  by  ^ight 
The  surface-iepiiaa  ol  purs 
difficult  to  keep  it  clean,  [or 


force  is  from  the  acid  to  the  men 
il  it  is  from  the  mercury  lo  t 

ol  a  vessel  CQniaining  dilute  acic 
way  when  connected  with  on 
(he  other  electrode  being  placei 


-cury,  reatiug  on  the  flat  bt 
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it  nadc  pMitNe  il 

is  nude  H(itive  it  galhera  itidl  lo|clhec  ana  netDinci  nngni 
agun.  C.  LjppRiwui,  *ba  hu  nude  ■  cinlul  invatlgatkm 
o(  the  subject,  £>ds  that  eicetdin|ly  ibiU  viri»tion>  af  tke 
dcdKHDotivG  f»ce  pnxlun  ■euiibte  <luiiga  in  the  surfice- 
Wsston.  The  c<t«t  of  one  ol  ■  DuHdl'»  «U  ii  to  inovuc  the 
tnuiea  from  3C4  10  *0-6.  He  faw  eoutnitlcd  ■  opiUtry 
tkcimnetB  bf  which  diffnaia  ot  ricctnc  potoiiial  Leo  ihu 
04I  al  that  of  1  Daniell'i  ocU  cu  be  delected  by  the  difference 
of  Ike  pnmait  lequired  to  force  the  Dmcury 


s  itiiking  ionn  o[  the 
the  depth  of  perhaps 
opentive  put  of  the  iv 
■heet  btmu  iyia^  in  th 


viU  thdi  oflen  reduce  them  U 
p«Dded,  Fht  included  g\ 


ff  Ihe 


0  check  the  unrphor 

1  wrigbed  imounl  of  oil  [such  »  S  mg )  upon  the  lurfaTe  of  water 
in  ■  large  bath.  CdcaUled  *s  if  the  density  were  the  same 
as  in  ■  muinal  state,  the  thkkncn  al  the  film  Is  Foimd  to  ba 
about  two  millioDlhs  of  a  miUimelrs. 

SnalJ  as  is  the  abom  amount  of  oil,  the  canphOT  lot  i>  a 
comparatively  coarse  one,  Condttions  of  a  contaminated  surface 
PUty  easily  bcdistinguiihed,  upon  aU  of  which  camphor  IraFnenli 
^Hn  vigorously.  Thus,  a  shflUow  tin  vessel,  such  as  the  Hd  of  a 
biscuit  bm,  may  be  levelled  and  filled  with  lap-vater  through 
s  lubba  boM.     Upon  the  surface  of  the  watei  a  Utile  sulphur 

to  the  under  surbce  ol  the  vessel  wlU  tlien  generate  enough 
heat  10  hiwer  appreciably  Ihe  sarEiie-tRuion,  u  is  evidenced 
by  the  opcnhig  out  of  the  duti  tnd  the  fomution  of  a  bate  spot 
perhaps  i|  in.  in  dfamcter^  When,  howe^'er,  the  surface  Is  but 
very  slightly  gi^ued,  a  spot  can  no  Longer  be  eteared  by  the 
warmth  of  the  hnger,  or  even  of  a  spirit  lamp,  held  underneath, 
it  the  greasing  may  be  10  slight  that  camphor  fngmenls 


with  at 


ently  unal 


The  wying  degits  ot  1 

Ihesi  is  the  npirficiBl  viscnUy  ol  Plali 
a  long  compass  needle  is  mounted  10  u 
of  the  liquid  under  investigalion.     The 

needleupon  the  fottner  being  companiivdyshiggii 


phenomena.     Among 

In  hh  eiperimenls 

11  swing  in  Ihe  surface 


mt  of  Ibe  needle  move 
at  floating  on  alcohol  is : 

ahty  of  the  liquids,  n 
has  t»en  proved,  how 


'Of  w 


>f  Ihe 

i«s  are  (tightly 
rhirie  of  Ihe  surfece  in 


Llhec 


i^ted  by  B.  FranUin.     On  pure  water  th 

ives  would  be  allended  by  temporary  exiensiooi 

ions  ol  the  surlice,  but  these,  a*  was  shown  by 

O.  Reynolds,  are  reuited  when  Ibe  surface  is  contaminated. 
Indeed  the  pocsibility  of  the  continued  eiisience  of  &ltns,  such 

as  coiutitute  foam,  depends  upon  the  propertica  now  under 

ilm  were  absolulely  the  tame  throughout,  the  middle  parts 
would  tA  oececsity  fail  with  the  acceleration  of  gravity.  In 
reality,  the  lension  adjusts  itself  autttmatically  to  the  weight 
10  be  supported  at  the  various  levels. 

Alihough  throughoui  a  certain  lange  Ihe  surfaco-tffuion 
varia  rapidly  with  the  degree  ol  contamiiution,  it  is  renurkable 
that,  as  Has  first  fully  indicated  by  Miss  Pockelt,the  earlier  stages 
of  conlaninatioD  have  lillle  or  no  effect  upon  lurf^ce-lensioo. 
Lord  Riyleigh  hu  shown  that  the  fail  of  surface.teDiion  Aegint 
when  the  quantity  of  oil  is  about  Ihe  half  of  that  required  10 
slop  Ihe  camphor  mavements,  and  he  suggesu  that  this  stage 
may  correspond  with  a  complete  co&ting  of  the  siuface  with  a 
Bln^layeiDf  molecuJes.| 

On  Ike  Ftrmj  o/li^id  FUmt  wkicJi  an  Ficuni  e{  Satl^iBn,— 
A  soap  bubble  is  simply  a  sraaU  quantity  of  soap-suds  spread 


-face,  both  eiposcd  to  air.     It  has,  therefore,  a     iniin 

Ihesc  two  surfaces.  Sincein  the  case  ol  thin  films  Ihe  outer  and 
ler  surlaccs  are  approiicnately  equal,  we  shall  consider  ihe 
a  of  Ihe  film  as  representing  either  ol  them,  and  ihill  use 
:  symbol  T  to  denote  the  energy  of  unit  of  area  ol  the  f^lm. 
th  surfaces  being  Ulcen  together.  II T  b  the  energy  of  a  single 
■face  ol  the  Uquid,T  the  energy  of  Ite  mm  is  ir.  When  by 
'ans  ol  a  lube  we  blow  air  Into  the  inside  of  the  bubble  •     ' 


,n  fort 


.t  the  I 


energy  ol  Ihe  bubble. 

That  the  babble  has  energy  may  be  shown  by  leaving  the  end 
of  the  tube  open.  The  bubble  will  contract,  lotting  the  a>r 
out.  and  Ihe  current  of  air  blown  through  the  tube  may  be  nude 
to  deflect  Ihe  flame  ol  a  candle.     If  the  bubble  is  in  the  lorm  of 

S-^n- (I) 

If  T  be  Ihe  energy  conespondinc  lo  unit  of  area  ol  Ow  film  Ibc 
Uuiace-energy  ol  the  whole  bubble  will  be 

ST-4.ffT, W 

The  increment  of  thh  energy  cortapondlni  to  an  iBcreaac  ol 
Ihe  radius  Iron  r  u>  r+^  11  therriore 

TA-SnTA' ,  .      (s) 

No*  this  increase  of  energy  was  obtained  by  forcing  in  ait  at 
■  prcaaure  greater  than  the  almospberlc  pressure,  atid  thus 
increasing  Ihe  volume  of  the  bubble. 

Let  II  be  (he  atmos|*eric  pressure  and  ll+p  ihe  pressare  of 
the  air  within  the  bubUe,     The  vokime  of  the  sphere  it 

V-l^. (4) 

and  Ihe  inciemenl  of  volume  b 

^-4'rtfr CS) 

Now  if  we  suppose  a  quantity  of  air  already  at  the  pressure 
II  +  A,  the  work  done  in  forcing  It  into  Ihe  bubble  isJdV 
Hence  Ihe  equation  of  work  and  energy  a 

fiV-Jii (6) 


4.piVr-8»r<lrT  . 


This,  therefore,  is 
Ihe  bubble  over  I 
action  of  the  inne 


as  of  Ihe  pressure  of  the  ait  within 
le  eitenul  air,  and  it  is  due  10  the 
et  surfaces  ol  the  bubUt  We  may 
arise  from  the  tendency  wliich  the 
I  other  wonls  from  ihe  surf  ace- temioD 


10  incieue  the  itti  of  the  surface  requir 
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ol  hoiIe,  the  lurfice  nuu  i 
crmtnciiog  nn  do  work. 
The  lUriact  mmt  ibenlorc 
ulendcd  botK  in  lenglh  • 

howEver,  dvprndi  on  the 


ing  ihe  ilwH  entrled  by 
other,  icrou  ihe  drcutnl* 
balanced  by  Ihe  presure  f 
drcLe:  it  is  liiereroTe  equal 


ilcndMi.  and  II  the  bubUe  ii 

\  a  Ibeet  ol  india-nibber  wfaei 
!adth.  Ihal  ii,  il  mult  eigr 
tbe  sheet   of   india-nihbci 

mereni  diteclfant,  Hbtreai  the  teniioi 

sion  II  any  point  it  Ibe  taaic  in  ai 

face-lennoA  b  measured  by  tti 
a  a  Kne  ol  unit  length.  Lei  u 
spherical  soap-bubble  by  considei 


^acting  over  Ihe  area  of  the  lante  gi 
al  Id  'w,>p.    To  determine  the  inten 
t  have  ID  divide  this  quantity  by 
which  It  acts,  iriilch  Is  in  this  case 
CJKle  or.  Dividinjmi'^by 
leot  Ihe  imcnsiiy  ol  the  surlace-iension. 
ilion  B  that  ibis  is  equal  to  T.    Henee 
the  ialensiiy  el  the  surtace-tenuon  la 
value  d  the  aurlace-enetgy  per  unit  tA 
hefilmhastwosurfacH 
the  him  Is  double  the 
Ihe  (uriace  ol  Ihe  liquid  ol  which  it 

^rmtoe  (he  relation  between  the  sor- 

□n  and  the  pressure  which  balances 

ic  lorm  of  Ihe  surlace  is  not  spherical, 

aider  Ihe  lollowing  case: — 

Lei  fig.  q  repineni  a  seciion  through  ihi 

its  Cc  ol  B  soap-bubbl«  In  ihe  form  of  a 


:t  A6  >t 


.n  APo, 


:tPQ 


theic  ia  in  tbe  finl  place  a  force  iry*^  aUiig  upnuds  u 
From  the  piTMurt  t  over  the  area  ol  the  aeciloii.  Ia  the 
place,  there  is  Ibc  surface-tension  acting  downwards,  bui  i 
angle  a.  with  the  vertical,  across  the  circuUir  section  ol  Ihe  bu 
whose  circumfEiciKC  is  My,  uid  the  downwaid  lor 


tbrrc 
Now 


Ihc  forces  which  act  on  the  portion  in 

luded  betw 

ten  ACB  and 

PRQ 

ry-f-lwyTco..-- 

F    .    .    . 

.  .     b). 

II  we  make  CR^:,  ud  suppose  i  I 

shape  ol  the 

bubble  of  course  temaining  the  ume. 

the  vilutj 

ol  3  and  ol  . 

wiU  change,  but  the  other  quaniiil 

-s  wiU  be 

lonsUnt.    In 

studying  IbcM  varialions  we  may  if  w 

pietseuk 

pendent  variable  the  length  lol  the  mer 

AP  reckoned 

h  respect 

oiwe  obtain. 

titer  dividing  by  it  u  a  common  fact 

f^-T«,.g+T,«n4^.» 

.   .   .  (>oX 

"•• 

£-.n. 
Tbe  ndiiu  of  curvuurt  ol  the  meii 

lianieclioa 

j,' 

R,.-*!, 

.    .    Ill) 

Tbe  ndivi  ol  curvatute  ol  ■ 


il  Kction  ol  tb«  •vrifce  i 


1  oil  by  11 


Hence  dividing  equalkn  10  by  ysin  a,  wvfind 

y-T(t/R,+i/R,) (14). 

This  equation,  which  giva  ibc  prcMui*  in  tettns  oC  tbe  principal 
radii  ol  cvrvalure.  though  berc  proved  only  in  the  caae  ol  a 
irlace  ol  revelulion.  must  be  true  ol  all  surfaces.  Far  the 
iivature  of  sny  surface  at  a  given  point  may  be  romplpicly 
ibntd  in  terms  ol  the  posiiiom  of  its  principal  aennal  >ec(ii>ai 
id  their  radii  ol  curvature. 

ficfoie  gcdng  funbei  we  may  d«dim  Ikidi  equation  9  ihe 
itur«  of  all  Ihe  figures  ol  revolution  which 


Ulni 


n  theai 


to  Ibe  direction  oi  motion  of 
tbe  pcrint  of  contact,  NP  mu 

PR  il  the  perpendicular  Irom 


ts  origin  will  trace 

to  tbe  tradngprai 
of  the  tracing  poir 
must  he  nonnal  to 


>lb*I 


the  1 


VF,  theordim 


ing  point  P  OB  Ihe  is 
nence  tne  relation  nnween  ine  raojus  vector  and  Ihe  perpen- 
dicular on  the  langenl  ol  the  rolhng  curve  must  be  idrnijcal  with 
Ihe  relation  between  the  normal  PN  and  the  ordin«ic  PR  of  ihe 
traced  curve,    II  we  writer  lor  PN,  then  y-f  cos  a.  and  equation 

'"^  ,(.i-,).£ 

This  relation  between  y  and  r  is  identical  with  the  reUlion 
between  the  perpendicular  Irom  the  locus  ol  a  nmic  section  00 
Ihe  ungent  at  a  given  point  and  the  focal  disiince  of  that  point, 
provided  Ihc  transverse  and  conjugate  aiet  of  Ibe  conic  an 
IB  »Dd  ih  respectively,  where 

""?'■""'■;?■ 

Hence  the  meridian  section  of  the  film  may  be  traced  bytbe 
focua  ol  such  a  conic,  il  ibe  conic  is  made  to  roll  on  the  axis. 
On  Ikt  iigcttnl  Forms  0/  At  tiaidian  Lha.—i.  When  Lh« 

waves,  and  the  film  itself  has  a  series  of  aliemalt  swefUngi  and 
conincliona  as  reptetenled  in  bjf.  9  and  to.    This  form  of  Ibe 

film  is  called  the  unduJoid, 

10.  When  the  ellipse  becomes  a  circle,  tbe  merliSin  lint 
"    ighl  line  parallel  to 


:a  the  I 


of  this 


As  lb 

ellipse  dcgenenics  into  Ihc  slrsight  lino 

-entiBCIed  puts  ol  the  unduloid  became  na 

e  hguie  hrcomes'  1  series  of  aphcru  in  contac 

is  equal  10  the  conjugate 


a  circle  whue  diameter 

1.  When  ibe  conic  is  a  parabola  ibe  meridian  line  Is  a  cate- 
otiy  IfiR-  11):  the  internal  pressure  is  equal  10  the  tilemal 
pressure,  and  the  leosion  along  tbe  tiis  is  equal  to  »Tiii  where 

}.  When  the  conic  is  a  hyperbola  the  meridian  lint  it  in  the 
form  ol  a  looped  curve  (fij.  11).  Thecorrespondinefigureodbt 
film  is'called  the  andoid.  The  resultant  of  the  inicmal  preMun 
and  the  surftce-lcnsion  is  equivalent  to  a  presaBre  along  Ibe 
axis  equal  to  that  due  to  ■  piessuic  f  acting  on  a  dfcle  whw 
diameter  ia  Ihe  conjugate  tiit  of  the  hyperbola. 

When  Ihe  conjugtle  aiia  of  the  hyperbolt  b  made  amaller 

teriei  oi  tpbcrei  touching  e«h  other  along  tbe  tiis.     When  ihe 

conjugate  asu  ol  the  hyperbola  increase  without  limit,  the 
loops  ol  the  nodoid  tre  crowded  on  one  another,  and  etch  becomes 
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ntcUng  tbli  tora.    Jbe  onljr  docd  mfux  bdongkc  to  Iki 

■cria  to  the  sphere. 

These  figiirs  of  nvolutioD  hive  besi  itsdied  mUbemstlalljr 
by  C  W.  B.  Fidwo,'  GoldiclmAft,'  L.  L.  LLndeHlf  ud  F.  M.  N. 
Malgim,<  C  £.  Ddauney,*  A.  H.  E.  Lunuie,>  A.  Bea,*  ind 
V.  H,  A,  MeEmheim/  end  bkTe  been  pnxlyced  ejiperinicnuUy 
by  Pistoul'  to  the  two  diflerent  w»)™  ulrudy  dtscribed. 


-V^.Qflfla 


Fia.  Id— Usdulaid    FiQ.  II.— C^tcnold.    Fic.  11.— Nodoid. 

The  UmitmE  conditMnl  af  the  ilibUity  of  ihcM  6gota  have 
been  Hudicd  both  nuthrnuiioJiy  and  experiniHiuUr.  We 
ahall  nalice  only  tm  o(  Ibcm,  the  tytindn-  ud  ihe  catoiiiid. 

SlaMOr  at  It*  Cfti<iJv.~-Th<:  cylinder  >>  ihe  Uiniilr«  lenn 
of  tbc  uodukiid  vhcn  the  lOlUng  ellipse  beosmn  ■  cirdc,  Wlien 
the  ellipie  diffui  Infinitely  btile  fmia  1  drde,  ibe  equiiioe  of 
the  aetMui  line  beanuo  appiotimeiely  y"o+<  lia  (i/a) 
wkere  £  it  imaTL     Tbh  h  a  fiinrde  hanuodic  mre-Une,  whote 

ud  nbme  vnplitude  b  c.  The  inlenul  pmsure  corrapanding 
10  tUi  Dnduloid  ii  11  before  ^-T/il  Now  cauids  1  poniaa 
oi  a  cylindric  film  of  length  s  mminated  by  two  equal  disks 
oi  n4lui  r  and  cuntAining  a  certaia  mlurue  of  air.  Let  one  of 
thcK  dWv  be  Bude  to  ipproa^h  tbc  other  by  a  small  quendty 
^K.  The  GlnviUiiRll  out  into  ibecohva  pan  of  an  ludidoid. 
bavlng  it*  largeil  leclian  midway  between  the  diski,  and  we 
have  to  deaernfne  whethor  the  ialernal  pmsuiv  will  be  crcttn 
(w  lot  tliaii  befoK.     If  A  and  C  (%  ij)  an  the  diiks,  and  if 


a 


e    wlve-ltBgth    of    the 
lU  be  at  the  pointi  wheio 


I  the  pnsniR  will  IhercIcHe  be  T^aa  hstora.     If  A,,  Ci  an  IbC 

MX  beprodBDcd  beytnl  ibcditka  .before  it  iiat  its  ntean  die- 

ji  r.  aikd  1^  DiBsure  will  be  grratEr  than  T/r.  If.  on  the  olhu 
t  fit  and  Cr.'H  that  Ibe  dislum  between 
rr,  the  curve  will  nacb  Its  imui  disiance 
it  mchca  the  diikt.  The  mux  djatasco 
ibeniorabegriatEithaDr.  mdihcpmnuBWiUbe  lea  thaa 
UeDcr  if  one  of  the  disks  be  fnade  td  approach  the  other, 


Iheia  is  pnter  than  1 


the  disks  is  Ibs  than  half  the  d 
pieunie  will  b«  dtrajnisbed  if  the  diilance 
quaiuily.    la  tbe  auiK  way. we  ntay  (how 


if  tbedi 


re  than  lialf 


a  iodcaocd  accotding  as  the  disuace  i 
tlK  drcamfsnace  d  either. 

et^  fixed  ditki  A  and  B,  and  let  a  third  disk,  C,  be  pliczd 
Bidwiy  between.  Let  C  be  dichtly  displaced  losnids  A.  II 
AC  and  CB  ace  each  las  than  half  the  aircumference  of  a  disk 
the  prcssufe  en  C  will  iocrcase  on  tlie  aide  of  A  and  diibiiiish  on 
tbe  side  ol  B.  The  resultant  force  00  C  will  Ibnefoce  lend  to 
eppose  Ibe  displaceouDt  and  to  briDgC  back  to  ila  original 


liJ  abiervatorum  ^nn,  lA57)- 


position,  "n*  aquaibriutn  ol  C  is  tkerrfoi*  sUble.  It  Is  saar 
Id  ibow  that  if  C  had  been  pUccd  in  any  othu  position  Iban 
the  ailddla,  Its  MtuOibriiui  snuld  have  been  subl*.  Heim 
the  film  Is  stsble  sS  regards  longitudinal  displacement)*  It-is 
also  stable  as  ragarda  displacements  transvirse  to  the  aais,  for 

of  its  uiddic  parts  would  pTodiKe  a  Rsullant.  force  tending  10 
restore  (he  him  (0  its  oiigiasl  posjlion.  Hence  if  tbe  length  of 
the  cyhtidric  film  is  less  than  iu  drcumference,  it  is  in  sisbic 
equaibriiun.  But  il  the  length  ol  the  cylindric  hln  is  giesltt 
than  III  drcunferencc,  sod  if  we  suppose  ibe  disk  C  lobeplictd 
Midway  between  A  and  B,  tod  to  be  oMved  towards  A,  the 
preiaure  on  the  aide  nctt'A  wilt  diminisb,  and  thai  oa  the  tide 
next  B  will  increaK,  so  that  the  resullant  force  will  tend  lo 
Increale  the  dbplactment,  and  tbe  equilihiiuio  af  tbe  disk  C  is 
(herelore  unstable.  Hence  the  equilibiiuBi  of  a  cytindiic  film 
whose  length  1)  gnatei  Ihae  iu  circumleicnce  ii  umtsble.  Such 
a  film,  if  ever  to  little  disturbed,  will  begia  lo  coMract  U.  one 
teclonand  toeapawlal  aaathoTf  till  its  Eorm  ceases'to  resecnble 
a  cylinder,  il  it  doa  not  break  up  into  two  parts  which  becoise 
ultimalely  portions  ol  spheres.  .  . 

ItulaUlily  0/  •  Jtl  e/  lifaiif.— When  a  liquid  Sows  gut  of  a 
vessel  through  a  circular  opening  in  the  boilom  ol  the  vessel, 
the  fDm  ti  the  iiTeus  ia  at  Sni  ncaiiy  cylindrical  though  its 
diameter  gradually  dinuniihes  from  the  orifice  dowDwatds  on 
account  of  the  iacreasiog  velocity  of  the  liquid,  but  the  liquid 
after  it  leaves  the  vessel  is  subject  lo  no  forces  ciccpl  gravily, 
tbc  picssure  of  the  air,  and  its  own  surface-tension.'  Of  these 
gravity  has  no  effect  on  theiormttf  the  stream  eacept  in  drawing 
~  ai  direction,  because  the  lower  parts 


air  produces  tillle  disturbance  unitl  1 
great.  But  the  surface-tension,  act! 
of  liquid  whose  length  eicocds  the  Ii 
produce  eidargements  and  contract  io 
as  the  licuid  has  kit  tbc  orifice,  ant 


1  of  stabiUty,  begins  ic 


is  broken 


;>lnlo 


igaced  fragments.  These  fragmen' 
through  the  air  continue  to  be  acted  on  by  surface- ItnsiiHi. 
They  IbtrcFon  shartm  themselves,  and  aftei  a  icnes  of  oecllla- 
lions  in  which  (hey  become  altfnutely  elongated  and  fiaiiened, 
settle  dowitinto  Ibe  [orm  of  spheiical  drops. 

This  p^xeu,  which  we  have  followed  as  it  take*  placa  on 
■o  individual  ponion  of  (he  falling  liquid,  goaa  thnn^  Its 
•evtcal  phases  at  dlSeieat  dlsiaWM  Item  the  oijEca,  so  tbH 
U  we  eutnine  different  pwtioas  of  the  stream  aa  It  docmds, 
we  ihall  find  nest  the  orifice  the  unbndien  cdump,  then  a  ledss 
of  coolractions  and  tQiargenCBis,- then  ejan0tled.  drops,  then 
fiaitened  drops,  and  »od  till  the  drops  bctoiot  apberical. 


iding  a 


drical 


[The. 


Cihis.  I.  liii..  1S3)}  atad  for  Ihe  m 
ssgacity  by  Plateau.  Let  ua  cono 
cyhoder  of  liquid,  at  its)  (amolioi 
fluid  is  necessarily  inthBut  hgdiH 
nay  Iherelne  be  left  out  of  accou 


about  the  aaitol  figore. 

Whatever  tha  defomulion  of  the  originally  straight  bsundaiy 
ol  ihe  aiital  acciion  nay  be,  it  can  be  resolved  by  Fourier's 
theorefn  into  deformaiions  of  ths  banooaic  type.  Theae  com- 
ponent  deformatlooi  an  in  Bnetal  infinite  in  numbar,  af  very 
wave-length  and  of  arbitraiy  phaK;  but  la  tbe  fikBt  tlagas  &I 
the  BoiioB,  with  which  alone  we  are  M  preatnt  concgmed, 
tach  produces  its  elect  independently  of  every  Dtlier,  and  may 
be  coBiidaicd  by  itself.  Suppose,  therefore,  thai  ths  aquation 
of  Ibe  boundary  ia 


aisauBallqt 
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Tlw  mvc-lencth  of  Ibe  diMnrbuKe  my  b*  oUM  X,  and 
[ODBcctnl  Mill  1  by  Uw  cqullon   ik-ir/X.     'Hm   (apiUuy 
IHuioD  endCKVOun  to  cmUact  llic  wrfuc  oi  tlH  fluid;  »  Ll    ' 
the  iUb(lity»  w  matahiiHj,  «t  tiw  c^iDdricai  form  of  «quilibrii 
dqxndi  upon  whrttar  (he  nitltcc  (mckiuni  >  glvn  vohin 
bC(na(«i«lasR9|)ei:tivcl]Fsft«  the  ditplimnm  tiaa  befo 
II  hu  been  pnved  by  PUteia  (tUt  tafn)  that  the  urfut 
gmta  than  before  diqiUc«mit  If  td>i,  that  la,  if  X<ti 
but  IcB  it  (d<i,  or  X>zn.     Anardin^y,  the  equilibriino 
ItaUg  if  X  be  ku  than  the  circunilemce;  but  ututable  U  X  be 
(rcsUi  than  tl»  clmupIermcB  of  Ihe  cytinder.     Diuuibua* 
of  the  fotAer  kind  lead  to  vi^atiom  of  iurmohic  t] 
■  mplitudes   aJwayi   remain    tmall;    but   dliturbasc 
vavt-tengtb  eiceedi  the  drcumreimce,  mult  in  •  g 
greitir  deputure  from  the  cylindriuj  bgim.    Tbe  aoalyilal 
cipresion  foi  the  motion  in  the  laiur  OM  involve*  cxpoiMnUil 
lenni,  one  of  which  [eice]it  In  eue  of  ■  pontealar  nbtlon  be- 
tween the  ttutlai  diiplatti>ient>  ukd  vdodtitt)  1dcwi<  ii  npldly, 
hdng  eqtuUy  multiplied  In  equal  IlBNik    Tin  ooeSdeat  (;)  of 
the  time  in  tlie  nponenlltl  l«in  (cO  may  be  ootidered  to 
DKuure  the  dcgroe  of  dynanioJ  iuttbilltyi  it*  tedproca) 
i/f  b  tbe  Un»  in  vAich  the  diiluibuiai  b  miiltiplied  in  tbe 

"niedegReof  inslabiKtv,  Bimeasnndbr  T,  bnol  tobedetet- 
mined  from  statical  consiknlioiu  only;  olberwiie  there  irauld 
be  no  limit  to  llie  Incnaiinft  efficiency  of  the  Longer  wave- 
lengtha.  The  joint  operation  of  npetlicJal  teiuion  and  merlH 
Id  filing  the  wave-length  of  maiinium  iiulability  was  fint  con- 
(idered  by  Lord  Raylei^  hi  a  piper  {llalk.  Sae.  Prx.,  November 
i8)S)  on  the  "  Jnttstrilicy  of  Jet«  "  It  appears  (hat  t)ie  value 
of  1  may  be  eipreoed  ia  tbe  fonn 

g-v(^)     FM W 

where,  «a  hefore,  T  ij  the  auperficial  tension,  p  the  denslly,  Ind 
F  is  ^ven  by  the  follow' 


IV. 

F(ta). 

Mi>. 

F«a). 

■J 

:i 

The  greatcnt  value  of  t  Ihui  coReapondt,  not 
of  Co*,  bat  ippronnately  ta  l'a>--4g;g,  or  to 
Hence  the  mudmnin  iniiabillty  occvn  when  t 
Of  dfiturbancc  ii  about  halt  *a  great  t(aln  ai 
bntabiUty  fint  commetin*. 

Taking  for  water,  in  C.C.S.uiuti,T-Bi,p>  I 
aie  of  maiimom  hutability 


X-4-5oiX«i. 
tint  at  which 


w. 


If  d  be  the  diameter  of  tho  cyUnder  Thuo,  if  rf^i,  f~<-"iij; 
or  for  a  diameter  of  one  coitimeliB  the  diUurbuicc  ii  nullified 
>'T  timet  in  about  one-Dinth  of  a  Kcond,  11  the  dtiLurbance 
be  multiplied  looo  fold  in  lime,  ',  ^»<j1og*  lo— 6-o,  ao  that 
I-^^rf"-  For  eiample,  il  the  dijuiieler  be  one  luillinietre,  Ihe 
diiiurbance  is  multiplied  looo  laid  hi  about  ono-fortielh  of 


1  not  cauie  tunx^- 
iance  of  two  haimoolc 
pendi  upon  theti  initial  magnitudes,  and  MpOB 
tbey  E^ow.     When  tbe  initial  valuei  are  vin 


ancei  be  repieienled  by  aii*!',  oitM,  in  which  fi  ciceedi  ft, 

limit  with  the  time,  whatever  be  tbe  initial  (tniu)  ratio  oi  :ai. 
II  the  initial  disturbances  ne  Dnall  enough,  diat  one  it  ultfaulHy 
preponderant  (oi  which  the  nUBSure  of  imtabiJity  is  greatest, 

Tbe  iniallcr  the  caosea  by  which  the  original         

upiet.  Ibe  more  will  the  cylindrical  maai  tend  to 
regularly  into  portions  whose  length  it  equal  to  4 
diameter.     Bnt  ■  disturbance  of  kas  fivoimbte 


totctualjN 
difficulty.    Hie  dntatbtncct  by  wbkh  oquiUbtius 
impnvad  upon  the  laid  w  ic  InvM  the  apertnn,  and  tbe  n 
■     «lthejctic|  -   .  .     . 


ot  to  the  impart  of  tl 
receive  it     Neretthelest  it  doca  not  appear  to  be 

0  cany  tbe  prolongation  very  Isr.     Whether  the 

diiturbaqcn  HI*  oE  atonal  origin,  or  are  doc  to 

1  ui  toaie  peculiarity  i£  the  Ooid  natioB  wttha  tbe 
baa  not  bem  satiabctoriljr  ikteiuiiaed.  Ob  that  pain 
nplanationa  a  ' 


When 


given  otifict  the  length  it  appraximately  proportional  la  the 
aquirc  not  of  the  head.  Tbb  fellow*  u  once  from  tbeoiy,  if  it 
can  be  ■Miiwuw*  that  tbe  dtaturbaov^A  lemain  always  e<  the  same 
character,  to  that  tbe  limie  ol  diaintegratioa  b  cc  ' 
tbe  head  Is  given.  Sevan  IouhI  tte  length  to  1 
to  Ihe  diameter  al  Ibe  otifice.  Fmoi  (j)  it  ^jipesn  that  the  lime 
in  which  a  disturbance  u  multiplied  in  a  given  talto  varies,  not 
aa  4,  but  as  tf '.  Again,  when  tbe  fluid  is  changedi  tbe  time 
varies  as  ^T-1.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whelhet  the  length 
of  tbe  oentinuoos  portion  obeys  any  very  simp^  laws,  evm  wka 
Bitemal  diXurbancea  are  avoided  at  f  at  *s  po«ibte^ 

tb&voiT  is  inAucuced  by  the  shocks  due  to  Ibe  impact  ol  tbe  Jet, 
the  dtsintegittion  usually  est»bliafaet  itself  with  cnnplete  ngn- 
laiily.  and  b  attended  by  a  musical  note  (Savart),  The  impact 
of  the  regular  leriea  ot  drops  which  is  : 
the  link  (or  veiiel  leieiving  tbe  water), 
mlo  similar  dropi  of  Ihe  portion  o[  the 
pssing  the  erihce.  TbepitdiollhcnaE 
definite,  cannot  diSer  much  fiom  that  1 
division  of  Ihe  jet  into  wave-lengtht  of  m 
and,  m  fact.  Savart  found  that  the  frequency  w 
the  iquaie  root  of  the  head,  inversely  as  the  ''i*— "t  M  thB 
oribce,  and  indepciulint  ol  tbe  nature  of  (he  fluid— lam  vhiib 
loUow  Immedbtdylrom  Plateau's  Ihtoiy. 
"~  note  due  to  a  jet  of  givoa  diameter, 

hod,  the  wave-ler«th  of  the  natcent 
dcdnced.     Reasoning  from  tooo  ob> 


,  Platr 


diameter  of  th 
vat  3  miillmi,  from  which  tlu(  of  the 
iiroductioD  of  the  coeSiltot  -g.  Now 
that  the  length  of  a  division  has  been  atinuLted  a  pdori,  it  b 
perhaps  preferable  to  mene  Plateau's  calculation,  and  to 
ihibit  the  frequency  of  vibration  in  terms  of  the  other  data  of 
le  pR>blEm.    Thus 

Irequency-l^. <4> 

But  the  moU  certain  method  of  obisinlng  complete  regularity 
of  resolution  is  to  bring  the  teiervoir  under  the  influence  of  an 
Liemal  vibra(or,  whose  pitch  ll  approiimaldy  the  same  as 
u(  proper  to  (he  jet.  H.  C.  Magnus  {Pea-  -*»"■  "i.,  1859) 
nploycd  a  Neef'i  hammer,  attadied  to  the  wooden  frame 
hich  supported  the  tcservoii.  Perhaps  an  electrically  main- 
lined tunlng-forii  It  still  better.  Magnus  showed  that  the  most 
nportant  part  of  the  rftect  is  due  to  the  forced  vibration  of  that 
tide  ot  the  veiaat  which  conlaina  the  orifice,  and  that  but  little 
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of  it  i>  pfopigufld  IbiOBth  Ibc  ur.    irfti  ia|i«t 

of  pilch,  StxKX  loDDd  btel  iIk  sols  might  be  ■  fillL  above, 

■ad  BMR  thu  ui  ocuvc  btln,  Ui*l  propel  to  the  fcL 

'mt  to  thewy,  then  wDuId  be  no  wdl-dcCnni  lower  1 

the  olhet  ude,  the  atuiul  vibnliaa  unoot  be  efficii 

leads  to  pioduce  division!  irboK  len^  is  leu  than  tbe 

lenncs  ol  llie  jcL    This  muld  give  fw  the  inlervsl 

Ibc  upper  liout  w:  4'5oS,  which  is  vecy  nesrly  ■  fifth. 

cue  o(  Ftaliw'i  numbcn  (t;  4-38)  the  diaoepuicy  is  ■  liul* 

The  detached  muK*  into  vhich  1  jet  is  lesolved  do  not 

of  vibnlionB,  beiBf  durnalily  compressed  snd  eloocited 
die  (Unction  ol  the  vdl  of  tysaatlry.    When  the  lesolult 
is  cficctcd  i^  ft  perfectly  periodic  muuier,  esch  drop  is  in  t 
same  phue  of  ils  vibntion  u  it  passes  tbnwsb  ft  glvtn  point 
si  tfatti  and  Ihcace  arises  the  lenwrkable  appcannCB    ' 
aatc  (BtUiii^  and  csntiactioni  described  by  Savai 
biETval  from  one  iwtlliiij  to  the  nett  a  the  ^lace  deso 
the  dnp  dgring  on*  conpkta  vilKaiigB,aDd  is  tbcrclDRfas  FLalcau 
shorn)  prapartienal  < 

The  tiBeolvibntioaiaofcounc  itself  a  (unction  of  thenalun 
of  [tKOoida^af  thBsiBeoItbedrop.    By  the  method . 

vib^Aioaa  vaiies  diiectJy  as  the  square  root  of  (he  nuts  of  the 
^ihen  aiul  inveneiy  as  Ihe  squan  n»l  of  tl 
ft4d  it  may  be  proved  thai  its  cipresaion  ii 

--' w.  ■  ■ 

V  bcmfl  the  volume  of  tbe  vibiatinf  nasa. 

s  of  ihe  rapidity  of  tbe  maiiai)  some  optical 
^ie  phenomena  attending 
ifapk^^  a  lotaLing  mirror, 
and  aliD  a  rotating  disk  fami  whkh  a  fine  slil  waa  cut  out.  The 
nadiest  method  of  obtaining  iiuCsnlaDcaua  llluminalioB  is  Ihe 
electric  spatt,  but  with  this  Miigaui  *ai  not  suEciasfuL  The 
elcctiic  qiuk  hid,  hewever,  been  used  lucccssfuUy  lor  this 
purpose  tome  yean  before  by  U.  Bni  ILitliitM  An*.  UaviiL 
iSjr),  who  observed  tbe  skatam  of  the  jet  on  a  while  screen. 


which  allowa  the  sladDW  to  he  "rr>'"i'  bon  Ihe  Itithei  side 
(Lord  Bayldgh).  Further,  the  jet  may  be  very  well  obsetved 
directly,  if  the  ilhuBtoatloii  ii  peaperly  msaaged.    for  Ihn 


.    .  iodisction 

toil,  lAeae  tenDbali  an  b  tiwinraiio  with  tbe  coatMff  el  ft 
Leydcn  jar.  By  adjotaeot  of  the  seMact  breaker  the  series 
•f  Varha  may  be  made  (0  fit  nonoc  lempsiHiJIy  with  the  feimk- 
tied  of  the  dftfM.  A  Will  pealet  trnptPveqaM  may  he  eflecled 
by  laiiig  ut  dedricil^  mafauained  forii,  which  perfccma  the 
double  oBcB  «{  eoolnUhig  the  laalution  of  the  jet  aad  of 
interrupting  IlH  primaiy  current  of  the  iaductioa  ooiL  In  this 
form  the  upernDOit  b  aae  of  lenarkabk  beauty.    Tbe  jet, 


perfectly  steady,  and  nay  be 

eipcrimeat  tbe  jiet  issued  horiioDlftUy  Inm  an  orifice 

half  a  CBitimetre  in  diameter,  and  almost  Immediately  amunta 

a  rippled  outline.    The  gradually  iaoeasing  amplitude  ol  the 

disturtUMX,  the  fotmatioBol  the  ehrngsted  liganient,  and  the 

subficqueftt  transfomation  of   the  ligament   Into  a  spherule, 

could  be  examined  irlth  ease.     In  aonscquenoc  of  the  trsutf- 

iannfttioD  beiag  in  a  male  advanced  stage  at  the  forward  than 

•t  the  bidder  end,  the  ligatoenl  madid*  for  a  moment  conacxtod 

with  the  mas*  behind,  when  k  baa  fiotd  itself  feom  the  mass  in 

Iiont,  and  thus  the  KwUiiw  ^henlc  acquiia  ».  backwards 


Very  interesting  modifiations  of  these  phenomena  ate  observed 
whrai  a  jet  bom  an  orifice  In  a  thin  pUle  (TyndaU  has  shown 
that  a  pfaihote  9*  burner  may  also  be  used  nth  advsntage] 
Is  directed  obliquely  upwards-  la  this  cue  drops  which  break 
■way  with  difierent  vdodties  ate  canied  under  Ihe  action  of 
gravity  into  diflennt  pathsi  and  thus  under  ordinary  circum- 
slances  a  jet  is  appaioUty  resolved  into  a  "  sheaf,"  or  bundle 
□C  jets  all  lying  In  one  vtitical  plane.  Under  tbe  action  of  a 
vibrator  ol  suitable  periodic  liaic  the  resolution  is  regularised, 
and  then  each  drop,  breaking  awfty  under  like  conditions,  is 
projected  with  the  sane  vdodty,  and  therefore  follows  the 
same  path.  '  Tbe  apparent  gathenag  together  ol  tbe  sheal  ialo 
a  fine  and  well-deCned  stream  11  an  cflcct  of  singular  beauty. 

la  certain  cases  wliere  the  tremor  to  which  the  jet  is  subjected 
is  coBipouod,  tbe  single  path  is  replaced  by  two,  three  or  even 
more  paths,  which  Ihe  drops  foUow  is  a  regular  cycle.  The 
espUiiation  has  been  given  with  remarkable  insight  by  Plateau. 
Lple,  besides  tlie  prir 


the  si 


of  tbe  drops,  then  bs  ai 


•J  of  tiiiee  tbe  period,  it 


id  thus  the  odd  se 


Electricity,  at  has  long  been  kBOwn,  hat  an  dtraardmaiy 

inBueac*  upon  the  appearance  of  ft  fine  jet  A  water  ■f^—'i^ 

In  a  neiily  peipendkolH  direction.    In  it*  normal  stale  Ihe  jet 

resdves  itself  into  dropa,  which  even  before  passing  the  summit, 

snd  still  more  alter  pasting  it,  are  scsttcred  tiirough  a  con^der- 

>hle  width.    When  a  feebly  elecliified  body  (such  as  a  slick  ol 

ttaling-wu  gently  rubbed  upon  the  Goiil  sleeve)  is  brought  into 

■cighbourhood,  the  jet  uidergoes  a  rtjnarkabb  Uansformi- 

and  sppean  to  bemme  cobereati  but  under  mort  powerful 

Irical  action  the  teal  tering  becomeseven  greater  than  at  firsL 

Tbe  tecoBd  efiecl  is  readily  attributed  to  the  nutual  repulsion 

electrified  drops,  but  tbe  action  of  feeble  electricity  in 

producing  apparent  coherence  was  long  uneiplained. 

It  was  shown  by  W.  von  Beeu  ihsi  the  coheiencc  i>  appsrcnl 
only,  and  that  the  place  where  the  jet  breaks  into  drops  is  not 
perceptibly  shifted  by  the  electricity.  By  screening  the  various 
-     ■•-'-- -    '■  ith  earth,  BoeU  further 


ice  of  the 
.  velocities  acquired  by  the  drop*  nnder  the  ac  ~ 
tpillary  force,  as  they  break  away  inegubdy  from  the  coo- 
inuoui  portion  of  the  jet.  Even  uien  the  iCMdntiim  ii  ngular- 
led  by  tbe  action  of  eitcttul  vibrfttlont  of  nitable  frequency, 
sia  the  beaatilul  eiperimenls  of  Ssvartand  Hateau,  thedraps 
iiut  still  come  into  contact  beiore  thty  reach  the  summit  of 
Jiath.  In  the  case  of  a  continuous  jet,  the 
■    '  as  the  jet  losca  velocity 


of  ll 

wliich  in  tlie  case  of  a  nearly  vertioJ  direction  ol  motion  cannot 
stop  short  of  actual  contact.  Kagular  vibration  has,  however,  the 
cSect  of  poUpoiuni  tbe  ooilisiDDs  and  caosequeBt  scattering  of 
the  drop^  ami  in  the  ease  ol  a  ditectioo  of  sxitioa  less  nearly 
vertical,  may  prevent  them  altogellier. 
Under  modemc  electrical  mfiucnce  Ihoe  ii  >0  aalerial 


^^2 
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diange  b  fbe  lesolutlon  btti  dropi,  nor  in  the  nibscquent 
moIiDn  of  the  dmpi  up  to  tbe  naraenE  of  collialan.  Tin  differ- 
ence beciiu  hero.  Instevl  of  lebouading  after  coUkioD,  as  the 
unclectrified  drops  of  di»B  weter  gtnenlljr,  or  alwiyi,  do,  the 
electrified  drops  aataa,  •ad  then  the  Jet  li  bo  longer  icattetrd 
■bout.  WheotlieelciiriciilinfliwimfsTnoTepoKRlul.thsnpu]- 
11  the  drops  fi  euffit  ^ 


,  oFu 


inilyfor, 


ollhi 


jiiperinienta  may  bo  npemted  with  eitreme  aase,  and 

baldly  any  appaiatui.     Tbe  <&inct«i  ol  the  Jet  may  be 

Vf  in  ,  and  it  may  issue  from  *  glui  DDWle.  Tbe  pressure 
X  sudi  19  U  give  i  fountain  abcnit  i  ft.  hilh.  The  change 
;  sound  due  to  tbe  falling  drops  ai  they  atnke  tbe  fwtcom 

sink  should  be  noticed,  as  weU  as  thitin  the  appearuiceaf 


Ttte  actual  behaviour  of  tbe  colliding  drops  becomes  apparent 
under  instanliuieous  illuminntion,  «.(.  by  sparks  from  ■  Leyden 
Jar.  The  jet  should  be  situated  between  the  Iparks  and  the  eye, 
and  the  otoeivition  i>  facilitated  by  a  piece  ol  ground  gUus  held 
■  little  beyond  the  Jet,  so  as  to  diSuse  the  light;  or  tbe  jktAne 
of  the  jet  may  be  received  on  the  ground  ^asi,  which  is  then  bdd 
as  dose  as  possible  on  the  side  towards  the  observer. 

In  anotheTfonnDf  the  eiperiment,  which,  though  perhaps  Itu 

lakes  p[»ct  between  two  itill  unresolved  jets  issuing  horirontaHy 
from  ^ess  nortfea  in  cnnmunication  with  reservoirs  containing 
water.  One  at  least  of  the  leservoin  must  be  insulated.  In 
tbe  absence  of  dust  and  greasy  conUmination,  the  obliquely 
colliding  Jets  may  rebound  f  rem  one  anathei  without  coalescence 
for  a  wrisldeTable  time.  In  this  ctmditlon  there  is  comj^te 
electrteil  insulation  between  tbe  Jets,  as  may  be  proved  by  the 
inclusion  In  the  ciicnit  of  a  delicate  galvtnometei,  and  ■  low 
dectro-motive  force.  But  if  the  difference  of  potential  eiceed 
s  smalt  amount  0  or  4  volts),  the  jets  instantaneously  coalesce. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  the  case  otibe  fountain  also, 
coalescence  Es  due  to  iiJfaoKa  of  potential  between  colliding 

If  the  water  be  soapy;  and  npedslly  if  it  aRitaln  \  tttaS 
pToporticHi  of  milk,  coalescence  ensues  without  the  bdp  of  dec- 
tridiy.  In  Ihecase  of  the  fountain  the  eipniment  nay  be  made 
by  leading  tap-water  through  a  Wnutfe's  bottle  in  which  >  little 
milk  has  been  placed.  As  the  mQk  Is  cteaied  out,  tbe  lOtteting 
of  the  drops  is  gradually  Tc-cstiblished. 

In  attempting  to  eijJain  these  cuiious  pbeaonma,  it  b  well 
to  consider  what  occurs  during  ■  callisiDD.  As  the  litguid  masses 
approach  one  another,  the  interveninf  air  has  to  be  squeexd 
oat.  En  tbe  earlier  stages  of  •pptonmatiOn  the  obalade  thus 
arising  may  not  be  important;  but  when  tbe  thickness  of  the 
layer  of  air  is  reduced  to  the  point  at  which  the  colours  of  thin 
plates  are  viable,  tbe  approximation  must  be  fcmibly  reusted 
by  the  viscosity  of  tbe  air  which  still  remains  to  be  got  rid  of. 
No  change  in  tbe  apiHary  conditions  can  uise  until  the  Interval 
is  reduced  to  «  snail  fraction  of  a  wave-length  <4  tisht;  but 
Rich  s  Teduetion,  tmless  cxlirtncly  local.  Is  ttmngly  opposed  by 
the  remaining  air.  It  ii  true  that  this  opposition  Is  temporary. 
Tlie  question  Is  wbetber  the  air  can  everywhere  be  squeeltd  out 
during  tiieshoTt  time  over  which  the  coUiiionertends. 

It  would  seeiu  that  tbe  lorcei  of  electrical  attraction  act  with 
peculiar  edvaatige.  II  we  suppoae  that  upon  the  whole  tbe 
air  cannot  bo  temovsd,  so  lliit  the  mean  distance  between 
tbe  opposed  surfaces  remains  (onstanl,  the  dectric  attrui 
■end  to  produce  an  instability  whereby  the  sraaller  Interval* 
are  diminished  while  tbe  larger  aic  increased.  Eitrerady  local 
ctmtaels  of  tbe  liquidt,  while  opposed  by  capilUry  tenrioD  whicfa 
lends  Ml  keep  the  surfaces  Bat,  are  thus  fivomed  by  the  elec- 
trical forees,  which  moreover  at  the  small  distaMei  in  qnestioii 
act  with  exaggerated  power. 

A  qtotioii  arises  as  to  tbe  mode  of  actimt  of  nSl  01 
tuAfdity.  IIk  observation  that  It  is  poislble  for  soap 
In  eiceSB  may  bete  have  significance.  It  would  seen  that  the 
lurfacea,  ctonlBg  into  collisico  within  a  fraction  of  a  second  of  their 
biittt,  weuU  Kill  b«  iub]Mt  IS  fiuthcT  mtimiDatioB  tto. 


interior.     A  panicle  ol  soap  risin 

odd  spread  itself  with  rapidity,     pjow  sucn  an  outwara  move^ 

ent  of  the  liquid  is  Just  wbat  is  required  to  hosttn  the  teipoval 
intervening  air.     It  is  obvious  that  the  effect  would  fail  K 

le  contamination  of  the  surface  had  proceeded  too  farpievioualy 

I  the  cdUiioB. 

This  view  Is  confirmed  by  eiperimentn  in  which  otl>er  gaaca  are 
substituted  for  ait  as  the  envinnmeni  of  coUiding  Jeti.  Oiygen 
and  cod-gaawett  found  to  be  without  effect.  On  tbe  ottier  hand, 
soluble  gases,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrous  oxide,  solphui 
dioildc.  and  steam;  It  oace  caused  nnion.] 

Slobilily  «/  (*(  CaUnoid. — When  the  internal  ptessore  la  equal 
to  the  external,  the  film  forms  a  surface  •(  wluch  tbe  mean 
curvatule  at  every  point  Is  aera.  The  only  suifaoe  of  levolutioD 
having  this  property  is  tbe  c»teno!d  formed  by  tbe  tevrfuthm  of  ■ 
catenaryabout  its  dliecirii.  This  (steBrnd,  howevet,ls  In  stable 
cquillbiium  ody  when  the  portion  consid^ed  is  such  that  th« 
tangents  10  the  catenaiy  at  its  eitieinitia  intetsect  before  tbey 
reach  tbe  directrix. 

To  prove  this,  let  us  consider  the  catenaiy  as  the  itma  of 
equilibrium  of  a  chain  suspended  between  two  fi»ed  polnu  A  and 
B.  Suppose  the  chain  hanging  between  A  and  B  to  be  of  very 
great  length,  then  the  tension  at  A  or  B  will  be  »eiy  gicat.  Let 
tbe  chain  be  hauled  in  over  a  peg  at  A.  At  fitst  the  teuioii  wffi 
diminish,  but  If  the  procaa  be  continued  tbe  teaioa  will  reach  a 
minimimi  value  and  win  afterwetdi  Inciease  to  Inhntty  aa  the 

_  through  A  an 
height  abow  the  diiecuii  Ibese  two  ca 
wmc  directriit.  Every  catenuy  lying  biCWB  tbcm 
ectrii  blgbcr,  and  every  catenaiy  lying  beymd  iben 
Ectril  lower  than  that  of  tbe  tiwo  catenaiica. 
us  consider  tbe  surtaces  of  Icvohitlon  fomad  by  this 
catenaries  revolving  about  tbe  directrix  of  tbe  two 
ofcqaal  teaahm.  We  know  that  tbe  radius  oi  curra- 
toteof  aaurfaceof  tevohitioalnthe[daAei>oniBBltotbe  i!DCTtdia& 
plane  b  the  pcvtian  of  tbe  normal  Intocqited  by  tbe  ani  at 
revolution. 

Tbe  radius  ol  curvatme  of  •  oAcsuy  El  equal  and  oppoalte  la 
tbe  portion  c^  the  normal  Interaptvd  by  ibe  directtii  of  Ihs 
catenaty.  Hence  a  atcnohi  wboac  dliecttix  niitddct  with  tba 
axis  of  revolution  has  at  evety  p^nt  it>  prindpd  ndU  of  corva- 
luie  equal  and  opposite,  so  that  6x  raaan  canatun  at  tin 


wboae  direetioa 


sistero.. 

The  catenaiies  which  lie  between  Out  ti 


iddei  with  the  a: 


I  of  n 


aik  in  tbe  n 
plane  ii  less  than  the  radius  of  o 
curvature  of  these  suriaoea  ia  tbetefore  go 
Tbe  catenaries  which  lie  beyond  Ibc  n 
ladiui  of  curvature  ciavex  toward!  tiM  uda  In  titt  BWiidiui  plans 

valoR  ol  these  surfaces  is,  tlictohic*,  toBcafB  towards  tht  aaia. 

Now  if  tbe  ptvssDTe  b  equal  oa  both  aide*  of  ■  li^ltild  ilm,  and  II 
itsueiBCurvatinelsnniiltwillbeinequlUbrlam.  lUililha 
CSM  with  the  two  oMnolda.  Tf  tbe  mean  curvature  is  convei 
tewanb  the  axis  tbe  BIm  will  move  from  the  aiis.  Hence  If  « 
Shn  In  tbe  fotiu  of  tite  eatenold  which  is  nearest  the  axis  is  eva 
so  slightly  displaod  frotn  the  axis  It  will  mole  fattbtr  fr*B  tbe 
axis  tUl  it  teaches  the  other  calenoid. 

If  the  mean  curvature  la  concave  towards  the  axil  tbe  filn  win 
tend  to  approach  the  axis.  Hence  if  a  film  In  the  farm  of  tha 
catendd  which  ii  iKamt  tbe  axis  be  diiplaced  towanis  tike  axis, 
it  will  tend  to  move  farther  tomrdi  the  axii  and  wHl  collapse. 
Hence  the  film  in  the  form  tX  the  cateooH  sriuch  is  oearesi  tba 
axis  b  in  gnstabte  equilibrium  under  tbe  coruUtloa  thai  it  li 
exposed  to  equal  pressures  within  and  witbmit.  If,  howevct, 
the  drcidar  ends  of  tbe  catenoid  are  doaed  irilh  solid  diaka,  so 
that  the  volume  of  air  coatained  between  these  disks  and  Ibo 
Un  is  deleminate,  the  film  will  he  In  stable  eqafUbrtani  boweve* 
large  a  ponlaB  «l  the  oatenary  it  may  conaiM  ol. 


CAPILLARY  ACTION 


*J3 


Hk  crkoin)  w  10  wbellKt  MT  fhM  cnsB«M  ta  MiU*  or  DM 
may  be  obliintd  u  toUowii— 

Let  PABQ  ud  AnB  (Gg-  m)  bt  tiro-cilemria  faaviitg  tlit 
unit  dinclrii  and  IniFrKcUnf  In  A  ud  B.  I>raw  pp  ind  Qg 
touching  both  uienuis,  Pp  and  Q4  inU  Inteixcl  at  T,  a  poiiit  in 

tiutOit  Bgun  10  any  oiber  ciunary  iiiLh  its  diKcirii,  if  the 
'    ol  IheofMCoinddcawilb  tbal  t>f  tbeoihFi- tfaeccnlreof 


F>  mint  pan 
tlirough  the  tealrf  ol 
limilltudc.    Similarly  Q; 


caMBaijF  miBt  bnciKct  bthfw  ibe  dircctrii.  The  condilloD 
ol  lUbUny  Dt  a  cucDoid  ii  Ukenfen  ihai  tbe  langenis  at  the 
■attemitlo  of  iu  gtBcntiiig  uteoaiy  must  inunect  Ixfon  tbty 
nach  the  dinclrii. 

SltUiitfiia  i^n^B/ofi.— Wcikall  next  codaidnlbe  liiait- 
lag  (ooditKcu  ol  liability  oF  tit  boriioatal  nirface  which 
■rpania  a  hcavin  fluid  ibova  f Fon  i  lighter  lluld  below.  Thin, 
in  40  opcriment  ol  F.  Duprei  ("  Sur  un  ois  particulier  dc  I'tqui- 
libndetliquidci,"  JVn>(duifi>i>.W<i'.1aul.  A  Stlp^iu,  iBitct 
f  Jjj)p  a  TcuolcoataiDinf  diva  oil  ii  placed  wfthitimouih  do  vn- 
wudi  is  I  vocal  containing  a  mlitun  of  alcafaol  ud  water,  ibe 
Biinimbebia^ox'lhBKlwoil.  ThesurlaceolMpantionia  to 
this  cue  botixomal  and  itahlCr  to  that  the  equilibtiuBt  i%  eerab- 
liihed  of  llsdf.  Alcohol  ia  then  added  vecy  gruluaUy  to  tbe 
miitUK  tlU  It  beeaBM  lighter  than  the  oil.  The  eqaUihijam  o! 
the  Butdi  wnnldnow  be  unKableilit  veic  sot  for  the  temknol 
IlKMiHacowhichiepantei  them,  and  which,  i^entho orifice  of 
ibavencllinot  bw  laige,  coatinnea to  picHrve  ibe  iisbUltr  ol 
tho  c<|uUibriinn. 

When  the  eqailibrinm  at  last  beconiea  Hutahle,  the  dcttruc- 
liou  of  equilihnum  tains  place  by  the  lighter  fluid  aioeBding  in 
one  pan  of  tbe  oiifia  and  the  heavier  dsacendiRg  in  the  other. 
Hence  the  diaplaccment  of  the  sntface  to  which  ve  must  dirKt 


le  part  of  the 


in  the  vessel,  and  wbich  Iherefore  is  upward  in  i 
surface  and  downward  in  another.  The  simplest 
rectaagular  orifice  in  a  horiiontal  plane,  the  aides  being  a  and  3, 
Let  the  suifaee  of  separatloa  be  origiiully  In  the  plane  el  the 
orifice,  snd  let  Ebe  co-ordinates  jK  and  :r  be  meawirrd  from  one  corwr 
paraUel  lo  the  sides  a  and  b  respectively,  and  let  a  be  meaeuRd 
Hpwarda.  Then  if  v  be  the  density  ol  the  upper  liquid,  and  0  that  of 
Ibe  lower  Uauld.  and  P  the  original  prcssun  at  [he  surface  of  lefara- 
tioB,  tbcQ  wteii  the  surfkee  receives  an  opwird  displacemeal  t,  the 
inan  abinv  it  wiU  be  P-m  and  ihti  below  it  will  be  P->(1. 
so  that  the  Hirlace  will  be  acted  im  by  an  upward  pcessBre  (fi-ilfs. 
Now  H  the  dispUeemeot  s  be  everywhere  very  small,  the  curvature  in 
the  ptann-paralld  (0  o  and  w  will  bod'itfji'  and  fiilif  respectively, 
aad  if  T  it  the  luruce-tension  the  whole  upward  force  will  be 

as  s.  the  diAlacemcot  will  be 
■  ■  ■[  it  it  o(  the 
The  limit;!.. 
condilHn  may  be  touDd  by  putting  It  equal  10  Hro.  OfW  Idrv  oi 
the  mlulion  uf  the  equalm.  and  that  which  is  applicable  to  the 
case  of  a  rectangular  onfice.  a 

Substitntlng  la  tbe  equlion  we  End  the  condition 

^^    ^  i+"  stable. 

(f"+/!T-t*-rtt- jo      neutnl. 


unity,  the  ditplacement  win  be  eotiiely  poeiiive,  and  the  volume  of 
the fiquid  wlllnot  be conitanl.  That  the  volume  may  be consunt. 
dth^  s  or  ■  nnt  be  an  even  number.    W<  ham,  thaefore,  ■• 

cannot  be  made  negative.  UwTb  these  conditians  the  equilibrium 
is  Kutite  fee  aQ  snull  diiplacements  of  the  surlace.  Tlu  snultat 
adasJMible  value  of  !f +g  is  ^+^  where  e  ia  the  lower  aide  ol 
the  rectaagle.    Hence  the  condition  ol  itabaity  ia  that 

■'(i+p)T-u->!i 

it  a  positive  quantity.  V/hen  the  bnadt^b  islesi'tbu  -Jr-^^^ 
the  length  o  may  be  unlimited. 


theory  nay  be  « 

thin-walled  glass  lube  of  in 
to  14)  mm.  is  ground  true  at  the  lawer  end.  Tbt  upper  end 
la  ctBtracted  and  is  Btted  with  a  rubber  tube  under  the  control 
of  a  pfneh-cock.  Water  is  sucked  up  from  a  vciBel  ol  modcrmte 
site,  the  rubber  ia  nipped,  and  by  a  quick  motiOD  tbe 

separated,  prelotably  by      '      ' 


.     Tbe  ii 


being  beld  in  a  damp,  a  beaker  a 


fewdnifM  of  ether 

^..    ,  free  aurface  ol  tbe  water  is 

in  cootact  irtth  ether  vapour.  The  lowering  of  tension,  wUcb 
follows  tbe  condeoaatlon  of  tbe  vapour,  is  then  Utikin^  tbora 
by  the  sodden  t>re(d[dtaiion  of  the  water.) 

^tet  ^  Sw/ua-iHusni  on  U(  ViUdty  af  iTaacr.— Wbtn  ■ 


the  efiact  of  Inciearing  the   pntwic  at  tbe 

of  the  waves  and  diminishing  it  in  the  Irao^u.    If  tbt 
wnre-lecgck  is  h,  the  equation  of  the  siafuc  I* 


Tbt  premuf  d»«  lo  the  juifice  tenson  T  la 

TUa  prfsiure  must  be  added  to  the  pressure  due  to  gravity 
gf>y.     Hence  the  waves  will  be  propagated  aa  if  the  inleDtily 

initasd  of  g.  Now  it  is  shovm  in  hydrodynamics  that  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  wavei  in  deep  water  is  thai  acquired 
by  a  heavy  body  failing  thtough  half  tbe  ndlns  of  the  drcio 
whose  tjrcumfttencc  is  the  wave-length,  or 

•'-S-.'-i+'-S w 


Tliii  vclodty  is  a 


CAPILLARY  ACTION 


bis  lev 


tbc  prindpA]  force 
1  Kelvin  proposed  to 

n  a  liquid  oiiginaUy 


conceiTied  it  Uui  oi  iiufi 
dlatin^uiah  tbe  JaLter  kiod  of  w&vei  by  tht 
VlbtD  ■  imilJ  body  is  pari])'  immened 
It  rest,  and  moves  boriionlally  with  conilsul  velocity  V,  waves 
aic  propagated  tiarou^b  Che  liquid  with  various  veiodties 
iccordiDg  to  their  respective  wave-)eD||()u.  In  (nmt  of  the 
body  the  relative  velocity  of  the  fluid  and  the  body  vatiei  fntn 
V  nhue  the  fluid  is  at  Rst,  to  ie»  at  the  cutwater  on  the 
ftont  lurface  ol  the  body.  The  vavet  prodaced  by  the  body 
KiU  liavel  forvards  fastei  than  the  body  till  they  reach  a  dislaoce 
from  it  at  whicb  tbe  leUlive  velocity  of  the  body  and  the  fluid 
ii  equal  to  the  velocity  of  propacalioa  corraponditiA  to  the 
wave-lengtb.  The  waves  Chen  travel  along  with  the  body  at 
a  constant  distance  in  front  of  it.  Hence  at  a  certain  distance 
In  front  of  the  body  tberA  *  >erie>  of  waves  which  are  stationary 
with  tnpect  to  the  body.  Of  these,  the  wavesotmininiimi  velo- 
city focm  a  stationary  wave  neanst  to  the  front  of  tbe  body. 
Between  the  body  and  thii  £nt  wave  the  surface  ii  comparatively 
imoolh.  Then  comes  the  sUtioniry  wave  of  minimum  veloctly, 
which  is  tbc  most  marked  of  the  series.  In  front  of  this  is  a 
double  series  of  itatianiry  waves,  the  graviution  waves  forming 
a  uries  increasing  in  wave-length  with  their  distance  in  front 
of  the  body,  and  the  surface-tensian  waves  or  ripples  diminishmg 
in  wave-length  with  their  diitioce  from  the  body,  and  both  sets 

If  the  cucrent-funclioD  of  the  water  fefened  to  tbe  body 
considered  *s  origin  ii  if>,  then  tbe  equation  of  the  form  of  tbe 
crest  of  a  wave  of  velodly  tr,  the  crest  of  whicb  tiavdi  along 
witb  the  body,  ii 

where  iiaxa  dement  of  the  length  of  the  dtsL  Tb  integrate 
Ihii  equation  for  a  solid  al  givea  form  Is  probably  difficult, 
but  it  is  easy  to  tec  that  at  some  distance  on  either  side  of  the 
body,  where  the  liquid  ii  sensibly  at  rest,  the  ciesi  of  the  wave 
will  approiimate  to  an  asyn^tole  indizied  to  the  path  of  (be 
body  at  an  angle  whose  sine  Is  ts/V,  where  B  Is  the  velodty  of 
the  wave  and  V  is  that  of  tbe  body. 

The  crests  ol  the  diSerenI  kinds  gf  waves  will  therefore  appeu 
tD.dtvergE  as  they  get  farther  from  the  body,  aiKi  the  waves 
Ihemtdva  wiQ  be  icss  and  less  perceptible.  But  Ihcoe  whose 
tnnloigth  is  near  to  that  of  the  wave  of  minimun  vdodty 
will  dimge  las  than  any  of  the  others,  so  that  the  most  marked 
lealun  at  a  distance  from  the  body  will  be  the  two  tong  lines 
at  lipplca  of  minimum  velocity.  II  tbe  angle  between  these 
is  30,  tbe  velocity  of  tbo  body  is  w  tec  0,  where  w  fa  water  i) 
about  1]  centimetres  per  second. 

[Lord  Kelvin's  formula  (r)  may  be  tp^ed  to  End  tbe  surface- 
tension  ol  a  clean  or  contaminated  liquid  from  observaiionB 
upon  tbc  length  of  waves  of  known  periodic  time,  travelling 
over  tbe  suriacc^If  t-X/r 


T-^coth^f^-^.- 


k  denoting  the  depth  of  the  fiquid.  In  observatioxB  upon  dpples 
tbe  factor  involving  k  may  usually  be  omitted,  and  thiu  in  the 
case  of  water  0.-1) 

T-~?-^     ■    ■    -.-    .    ■     (3) 
limply.    The  method  ha*  tbe  advantage  of  hrdependence  of 
where  the  liquid  is  in  contact  with 


ss  of  tbe  waves,  and  (i)  the  changes 
whieboccuTfltspeedsioorapidfortheeyetofoliow.  The  second 
obstacle  it  tutmauoted  by  the  aid  of  tbe  siroboscopic  method 
of  observation,  the  Ugbt  being  inteRnittent  in  the  period  of 
vibration,  so  that  practically  only  one  phase  is  teen.     In  order 

regard  as  deviations  of  a  pUne  surface  from  it*  ttiK  figure,  the 


method  by  which  Fottcwit  tcattd  leflecMn  k  wdttblc    Th* 

lollowing  results  have  been  obtained 

Greuyto  the  pDinLwhoe  camphor  BocioBsocarly  cease.     <^.o 

SatuiBicd  with  Bodiuni  olcate .     75.0 

(Pia.  Mat.  November  1S90)  for  the  tensions  of  various  walci- 
tucticea  at  18°  C,  reckoned  in  C  G.  S.  measure. 

The  tension  for  dean  water  thus  found  is  consEderably  lower 
tbui  that  (Si)  adopted  by  Quincke,  but  it  seema  to  be  entitled 
to  confidence,  and  at  any  rate  the  defidency  is  not,  due  to  con- 
taminatioa  of  the  suifice. 

A  calculation  analogous  to  thai  of  Lord  Kelvin  may  be  qqilied 
to  find  the  frequency  of  small  trautvene  vibrations  oi  a  cylinder 
ofUquidundettheactionafthecapillaiy  force.    Taking  the  case 

as  tbe  polar  equation  of  tbc  surface  at  time  I 

r-o+s.  cosirfco«*(, (4) 

where  p  a  gives  by 

*'-t»'-»)^ (5) 

If  N— I,  the  section  remains  circular,  there  is  no  force  of  restitu- 
tion, and  f^a.  Tbc  principal  vibration,  hi  which  the  sectiOQ 
becomea  elliptical,  corrispMidB  ta  n  ■•  1. 

Vibraltoas  of  this  kind  $111  observed  wbeaerei  liquid  issues 
from  an  elliptical  or  other  Bon-circular  bole,  at  even  when  it  is 
poured  from  tbe  lip  of  an  crdinaiy  jugi  aiid  tbcy  are  sivci^ 
posed  upon  tbe  general  pmgressive  motioo.  Since  the  phaaa 
of  vibration  depends  upon  the  time  elapsed,  it  is  always  tbe  same 
at  the  same  point  in  space,  and  thus  the  motion  is  iUa4y  in  the 
bydtodynatnical  sense,  and  the  boundary  of  the  ict  It  a  fiied 
surface    In  so  far  aa  the  vibrationa  may  be  regarded  ai 


points  of  tbc  recurrent  figure,  «-,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  tn 
Itntli  of  tbc  figure,  is  directly  ptoportioul  to  the  velocity  of 
tbe  jet,  ij.  to  the  squan  not  of  the  head.  But  as  the  head  in- 
creases, so  do  tbc  latarai  vdodtics  whicb  go  to  form  the  transversa 
vit«aliona.  A  departure  from  the  law  of  isocliranism  may  thez) 
be  expected  to  develop  Itself. 

Hie  transverse  vibrationa  of  aon-arculai  Jets  allow  us  to  solve 
a  problem  which  al  first  sight  would  appear  to  be  of  great 
difficulty.    According  to  Uarsngimi  tbe  didinished  suilace- 


ligbt  expect  to  fi 


rt  undisturbed,  or  neariy  si 
In  crder  to  carry  out  thi 
e  from  an  elliptical  orifice  in 


I  thin  plate. 


shows  that  then  is  batdly  any 
diScrencE  in  tbe  wave-lengths  of  the  patterns  obtained  with 
pure  and  with  soapy  water,  from  which  we  oondudc  that  at  tbia 
Initial  stage,  the  suriaci-iensions  are  the  same.  Aa  early  aa 
tS69  Duptt  had  arrived  al  a  slmOar  condusiSii  flam  expcti- 


A  for 


lejets. 


If,  aa  before,  the 
sphere,  we  have 


rn  for  the  frequencies 
under  capillary  force, 
d  a  tbc  ndiu  ol  the 


f-st— t)C.-H)^ .   .    (6) 

n  denoting  the  order  of  tbe  ipbeticat  harmonic  by  which  the 
deviation  from  a  spherical  figure  is  expressed.  To  find  the 
radius  of  the  iiAere  of  water,  which  vibrates  secdnds,  put 
t-'TI,  T-li,  p-i,  N-i.  Tbvt  a-i.i4  cms.,  or  ooc  inch 
very  neiity.] 

Tuin  or   Sduaci-Tehsioh 

In  the  foDowing  tablet  the  units  of  length,  mast  and  time  are 

the  centimatn,  tbs  gnmme  and  Iba  sacood,  and  the  unit  of 

fotce  is  thai  whidi  if  It  acted  on  one  gramme  lor  one  s«:ond 

wotdd  camniaucaCe  to  H  «  vdodty  of 


PHnkuB.     .     . 

KydrocUoric  Arid 

Stiwian    of    Hyi 

philfrfSixla    . 


tag 


CAPISTKANO— CAPITAL 

'tu-TtMitmUta'C.  (Qmindn). 


'.■asis 


;f:r 


S»' 


to  the  liquid  which  b  dynunlcal)]'. 
cquiviLcnt  (a  the  product  of  iht 
(bsolute  tcmpcnture  into  the  de- 
crenicol  of  the  wfict-tciuian  pec 
degree  of  (empcniuR.  We  intjf 
ciU  thb  the  lalnU  lual  ^  jw/im- 


Ii  ippean  ItDm  the  ei 
of  C.  Bninnet  wid  C.  J.  1 
Ihit  (t  ordlnuy  Icmpcnturo  Ibe 
bteni  hat  of  ateDiion  of  the 
lurfice    of    (rater    is    dyaamlcally 


Olive  Oil  and  Al 


iil(»PK-9»JI.t< 


»S-5l.«-«."ileaj*4S'. 

Quincke  hii  dHenniDed  (he  lurface-teniiiHi  ol  ■  gieii  ma 
lubituca  near  UkIt  pojot  of  lutioo  ot  lolidificaiioB.  I 
melbod  wu  that  oI  obiervinf  the  fonn  of  a  large  drop  itandi 
ana  plane  surface.  If  K  b  the  height  ol  the  flat  lurli 
of  the  drop,  uut  t  that  ol  the  poiot  lAeie  it*  taii|tal  plane 
Tcnica],  then 

T-1(K -*)•*». 

Quinike  Suds  that  fn-  icveial  letiei  lA  nlataiion  the  mfai 

tcation  b  vtMAy  piDpaatioDai  to  the  deuiity,  lo  that  if  we  c 

Sxrfaa-TtniiM  ^  t-'piii  1  A"*  F™i  of  Stiiiificalin. 


Chloride  of  Sodiui 


^iSiflcati'on 


1 


(K-t)*—  )T/(ii  the  qiedfic  oohnkin,  *e  may  •tale  the  general 
Mfulta  ef  hit  eiperlmtnts  ii  (oUan: — 
The  bromlda  and  lodidea  have  a  specific  cohesion  about 

as  also  the  metati  lead,  bismuth  and  antimonyj  have  a  specific 
coheson  nearly  equal  to  that  of  mercury.  Water,  theoirbonates 
and  lulphitea,  aod  probably  pho^phales,  aod  the  inetats 
plaiinum,  gold,  ailvcr,  ctdmiucn,  tin  and  copper  have  a  spetiGe 
fshcsion  double  that  of  mercury.  Zinc,  iron  and  palladinm, 
three  timet  that  of  mercury,  and  sodium,  tii  times  that  of 


ItnanoH   ( 

iKcDt  of  nter  i 
T-75 


tempeiitute  f  ceniigi 

01  a  tube  -0>34AcRi .  diara 

tube  -03098  cm.  diameter  (Wolf). 


'  IWoU): 
-ITMii-oootai 
Lord  Kelvin  has  applied  the  prindpit*  cl  Thernudynamict 
to  detemiiw  the  iherraal  eflecu  of  incrcuing  or  diminiibing 
the  area  of  the  free  sotfaoE  of  a  liquid,  and  haa  dioim  that  in 
eider  to  keep  the  temperature  eonitant  while  the  area  ol  the 
nufate  iBcrases  by  unity,  an  amount  of  heat  miat  be  supplied 


RamiENCis.— Further  InformaliDii  on  Bine  1^  the  milien  dis- 
cussed above  will  be  found  ui  Lord  Rayleijli's  Cullrtltd  Scinili/U 
Pafni  (1901).  In  iti  lull  eilension  (he  subject  ol  uplltsrily  is 
veiyvide.  Reference  nuy  be  made  10  A.  W.KeiiwldanirSir  A.  W. 
Rilckcr  ^Pliil.  Tram.  1M6,  p.  fii;] ;  Sir  W.  Ramiiy  and  I.  Shields 
yZriUtk,.  pkjzih.  Ckim.  189],  11,  p.  «JJ);  snd  on  the  Ihinetieal  Me. 
see  pspen  by  JoBiah  Willard  CibbsTlt.  EatvOs  (IViei.  ,(ns.,  IBK. 
17,  p.  4SI] ;  ira.  Van  der  WaaU,  C  Bakkei  and  other  writers  of  the 
Dulchichoot  {].  CM.;  R.) 

CAPISTRAKO,  OlOVAHHI  DI  (i]8«-i4s6),  Italian  Iriar, 
theologian  and  inqui^tor,  was  bom  in  the  little  village  of  Capii' 
traao  in  the  Abruizi,  of  a  family  which  had  come  to  Italy  wjtb 
the  Angevina.  He  lived  at  first  a  wholly  secular  bfe,  married, 
and  became  a  successful  ma^tratr;  he  took  part  In  tbc  coD- 
tinusl  struggles  of  the  small  Italian  stales  in  such  a  way  as  to 
compromise  himself.  During  his  captivity  he  was  piactically 
ruined  and  lost  his  young  wife.  He  then  in  despair  entered  the 
Franciscan  order  and  at  once  gave  himself  up  to  the  most 
timorous  asceticism,  violently  defending  the  ideal  of  siHct 
observance.  He  was  charged  with  various  missions  by  the  popes 
Eugcnius  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.,  In  which  he  acquitted  bimsetf  with 
EnplacabJc  violence.  As  legate  or  inquisitor  he  pencculed  the 
last  FnticcIIi'af  Ferrara,  the  Jesuati  of  Venice,  the  Jews  of  Sicily, 
Moldavia  and  Poland,  and,  above  aB,  the  Huasiles  ol  Germany, 
Hungary  and  Bohemia;  his  aim  in  the  last  case  was  to  make 
confeiBOCei  impossible  between  the  representatives  of  Rome  and 
the  Bohemians,  lorcvcry  attempt  at  conciliation  seemed  to  him 
to  be  conniving  al  heresy.  Finally,  aftei  the  Uking  of  Con- 
suntinople,  he  succeeded  in  gathering  troops  together  lor  a 
ciussde  against  the  Turks  (14;;),  which  at  leut  helped  to  raise 
the  siege  ol  Belgrade,  which  was  being  blockaded  by  Mabommed 
II.  He  died  shortly  afterwards  (October  i],  1456),  and  was 
canonized  in  1690.  Capbliano,.  in  spile  of  this  nttlcss  lifCi 
lound  time  to  work  both  In  the  lifetime  of  bll  master  St 
Bernardino  of  Siena  and  after,  at  the  reform  of  the  order  of  tbe 
minor  Franciscans,  and  lo  uphold  both  in  hb  wriiints  and  hb 
speeches  the  most  advanced  theories  upon  the  papal  suprema^ 
as  opposed  to  that  of  the  councils. 

See  E.  lacob, /slamui  HI!  Cspiifmiu.  vol.  i. :  "DisLebenund 
Wirlien  Ctpiilnni;  "  vol.  ii.:  ''  Die  handichrilllichen  Aufuich- 
nungen  von  Reden  und  Traclalen  Cspielrani,"  (lU  series.  Breslan, 
1903-190J).  (P.A.) 

CAPITAL  (Lat.  co^,  head),  in  architectutc,  the  CTcwning 
membct  of  the  column,  whici  projects  on  each  side  aa  it  rises,  in 
prder  to  support  tbe  abacus  and  unite  Lhe  square  form  of  the  latter 
rith  the  circular  shaft.  The  bulk  ol  the  cajHtal  may  either  be 
onvex,  as  in  the  Doric  capital;  concave,  as  in  the  bell  of  tbe 
Corinthfao  capital;  ot  bracketed  out,  as  in  the  Ionic  capital 
are  the  thm  principal  types  on  which  aU  ca^ritali  arc 

,    Tbeapiulto(Gi«dt,Dotic,I«icaBdCariirtliiutDide» 

ven  in  tbc  article  Oaou. 


Dan  m 


entil 


buildings,  it  has  always  been  tbe  favourite  feature  selected  loc 
Dmaraentation,  and  consequently .  it  hat  become  the  dearest 
indicalor  o(  any  atyle. 

The  two  earliest  capitals  of  inqurtance  arc  Ihoae  which  are 

based  on  the  lotus  (fig.  1)  and  papynii  (fig.  i)  pfantt  respcctii'dy, 

these,  with  the  palm  tree  ca|Mtal,  were  Ibe  dild  type*  em- 

ploj-ed  by  the  Egyptians  down  to  tbe  jid  century  I.e.,  when. 
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top  *nd  bottom  will)  iitcliole  ue 


vuious  modiEcati 
shown  iD  Ibe  Au; 

ThtPen 


ic  kind  of  volute  apit»]  a 
iucb  in  tbc  Briiiih  Ml 


la  capiiil  belongs  to  the  third  class  above  men 
(be  brackets  ate  carved  oltb  ihe  lion  (lig.  a)  or  the  grifl 
Jecling  right  and  left  to  support  and  lessen  the  bearing 
arthiltavE.  and  on  their  backs  tany  other  brackets  > 

undetnealh  the  bracket  capital  in  the  palace  of  Xen 


ig  curve.  Tbc  ilopiiig  ^c  of 


Fie.  !-— E«ri^  Gmk  Ctpiul  from  (he  Tomb  of  Aiamemnon. 

Myefiiiae. 
be  echinus  becomes  flitter  in  the  tatei  example),  and  in  the 
^loaieum  at  Rome  fomis  a  quaner  round. 

In  the  Ionic  capital  of  the  Archaic  teiiq>l;  of  Dfana  at  I^hesii 
s6o  B.C.)  the  width  o(  U*  abacus  ia  twice  (hat  o(  it»  depth, 
onseqiMDtly  the  earliest  Ionic  capital  known  vis  viiliully  > 


Fie. }.— Modilied  Lotot 

FiO.  4.— Penuan  Capitil 

C»pil.TfroniPhil.e. 

bul  gives  some  vwiely 

The  earliest  Greek  capilaJ  is  that  she 

wn  in  the  Temple-fraco 

It  Cnoau»inCrete(i6ooB.c.);ilwas 

f  the  first  lype— convex 

ind  wai  probably  moulded  in  stucco: 

he  second  is  rniresenled 

by  the  richly  cuved  e..n.ple  of  ihe  "columns  (fig.  j)  flanking  the 

.00  B.C,),  .ko   conve. 

carved  with  the  chevron  device,  and  wi 

hanapophygconwhith 

Tbc  Doric  capital  of  the 

tempk  of  Apollo  U  Syracuse  (i.  too  b.c.)  Iidlows,  in  which  the 

bracket  capital.  A  ccnturj 
published  in  Stuart  and  Re 
One  of  Ihe  most  beautiful 
TholasolEpMiurus(400B. 

Greek  capital  of  Bassu  ^ 
and  Ihe  Roman  version 
of  thf  temple  of  Man 
Ullor  (fig.  7). 

The  foliage  of  Ihe 
Greek  Corinthian  capital 
was  based  on  the  Acan- 
thus ipinosus,  (bat  of 


n  the  TholH  of  Epldaun 


become  square. 

s  that  from  Lhe 

thelnnsitioD 


of  M: 


iin  Capiul 
Ian  Ulior. 


k  Temple 


il  endless  variety;  the  Roman  composite  capital  would 
to  have  been  Ihe  favourite  type  tbty  followed  u  hnl: 

<menily,  the  block  of  atone  was  left  rough  a*  it  ante 
tfae  quarry.  Mid  the  Kuiptor,  let  10  can*  ji,  evolvol 


new  typM  at  ddiga  ti 


Flc  S.— Byamt  ne  Caphali  [rein  tile  otnml  portal  ci[  St  Muk'i, 
Htiom  of  the  ume  desien.    One  of 


bang  in  Su  Soi^ib,  Ttusa- 
looica  IhoK  in  St  Mut'i. 
Venice  (fig.  8)  ^ecielly 
iclracted  RDikin'-i  (Lncy. 
Oiben  uc  found  in  St  ApoUi- 


bcteg  takon  from  Byzintino  ch'utcbcs.  The  iUustraiioa  o(  tbe 
ap[Iil  in  S.  Vilale,  Riveonii  (figi,  g  sod  lo)  ebom  above  II  Ibl 
droseret  required  la  fairy  the  atcfa^  the  apHnging  of-wbich  wu 
mudt  wider  (ban  the  abanu  of  the  capiial. 

Tbe  Romanesque  and  Golbic  capitals  Ibiougbout  Europe 
pttKOt  ibe  urae  variety  ia  in  tbe  Byunline  and  [or  tbe  same 


Fic  13.— G«)iic  Capiula  from  Wells  Calbi 
reason,  that  the  anisl  eva)v«]  his  cttDceptioa  ol  <h 
the  biock  he  was  carving,  htii  In  these  styles  il  ge 

The  earLieal  type  of  capital  in  Lombardy  and  Ge 


cBled  c 


oDsUy. 


Gothle  styles,  In  addition 
to  birds  and  beasts,  figures 
are  frequentLy  introduced 
into  capitals,  those  in  tbe 
Lombard  work  being 
rudely  carved  and  verging 


I   the 


;   later. 


-„^d','rrX'''jf«i*'?fF'»-'4-Co1'i«Capitd.tn 
nal^     In  EnXnd  and  Cathedral. 

France  (figs,  ij  and  14),  tbe  figures  introduced  Into  tl 
■re  sometimes  full  ol  character.    These  capitals,  hoi 

oFtheEarlyEn^sh  < 


lionally  treated  as 

copied 

had 
(rom 

been, 
metal 

w^i. 

is  of 

beini 

fou 

nd  In 

.  I5.-Ilal!an  Reaaii 
S.  Maiia  de>  Mira 


tbe  greatest  impactiDce  and  its  variety  almogt  as  gie 
fa)   tbe  Syiantise  and   Colhk   styles.    The  piltiler,   ' 
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vu  BnplaTnl  is  tmnilwiy  bi  the  Revinl,  titled  Iir  new 
csmbinaiioBi  in  the  doicn  kr  ju  cipiule.  Hou  id  tlK 
onuuDCDt  on  be  tncnt  to  Romin  loiircci.  uid  ilcbough  lea 
viiorous,  tbowi  miKb  moce  ddiocy  uid  rffinmunt  in  iu 
crving.  {R.  P.  S.) 

CAPITAL  <iA  csidul  Itock  or  fund},  in  ccoDomlci,  ■encnlljr, 
the  icnunuUlKt  weiltli  eitber  oi  >  mu  or  m  community,  thit 
u  ivmilible  For  tftiain(  iDteicU  and  prodndnc  frah  woJlb.  In 
lodil  ducuvwon  it  ii  umetinws  tickled  u  uititbctioU  to  libotir, 
but  it  B  in  lulity  the  iccumubicd  uviap  ol  tiboiu  ud  ni  llie 
pnjGU  uciuing  from  the  uvings  of  Uboui,  II  li  tbll  portioD 
ol  the  acnuil  pcodncc  laaved  (ram  uuuniplian  to  lupply 
lutun  winli,  to  ataid  the  ipbcR  of  productioB,  to  improve 
indmtriii  instnuncnti  And  pnxaaps,  to  fury  out  totJu  of  public 
utility,  md,  in  ibort,  to  KCim  tnd  enlirge  the  niioui  meuis  of 
ptogren  neceuuy  to  ui  faoruiBg  ODnununity.  It  ii  Ibe 
increment  of  wealth  or  mang  at  aubiiiteoce  uuiofDui  to  the 
increment  of  populatiDn  ud  of  the  nnti  of  dviliied  nun. 
Hence  J.  S-  Milt  uid  other  economiiti,  when  eecking  t  gnphic 
eipreuiou  at  the  lervice  of  CA^til,  iuve  celled  it  "  ebitinencc" 
The  lebouier  lerva  by  giving  phyncel  ud  menUl  effort  in 
order  to  mj^y  his  mean  of  consumptioii:  The  apiUliat,  or 
Ubouier-capitalist,  lervcs  by  etBteining  from  comumption,  by 
denying  himself  the  prcient  enjoyment  oi  mote  or  leie  of  his 
means  ol  consumption,  in  tbe  prupcci  of  a  (utiue  profit.  This 
quality,  apparent  enougb  in  the  begiDningl  of  capital,  applica 
equally  to  all  iti  loims  and  lUgn^  because  whether  a  capitalist 
atDckt  his  warehouse  with  goods  and  produce,  improves  land, 
lends  on  mortgage  oi  other  security,  builds  a  factory,  opens  a 
nine,  or  orders  tbe  construction  of  machines  or  ships,  there  is 
the  element  ol  sclf-depiival  for  the  present,  with  the  lisk  of 
ultimate  loss  of  what  is  bis  own,  and  what,  instead  of  saving  and 
embodying  in  some  productive  form,  be  migbl  choose  to  consume. 
On  this  ground  rests  tbe  juiIiGcation  of  tbe  claims  of  capital  to 
its  indnstital  rewards,  whether  in  the  form  lA  rent,  interest  or 
profits  ol  titde  and  iovettmeu. 

To  any  advance  in  the  aits  of  industry  at  tbe  comforts  of  life, 
a  nte  of  prvductkiD  eiceeding  tbe  rate  of  consumption,  with 
consequent  accumulation  of  resource*,  or  in  other  words,  the 
formation  of  capital,  is  bldispemahle.  The  primitive  cultivators 
of  Ibe  soil,  whether  these  of  ancient  times  oi  tbe  pioneers  who 
formed  tetllemrnts  in  the  (c«sts  ol  tbe  New  World,  soon  dis- 
coveied  that  their  labour  would  be  tendered  moie  elective  by 
implements  and  auailiaiy  poweii  of  various  kinds,  aod  that  until 
the  produce  from  ensling  meati)  of  cultivatioii  eicecded  what 
was  necessary  lor  tbeil  subsistenoe,  Ibere  cmdd  be  ndlber  taboul 
on  their  part  to  produce  such  implementi  and  auuUaties.  nor 
means  to  purchase  Ibera.  Every  branch  of  Industry  has  thus 
had  a  demand  lot  apital  within  its  own  ciidea  from  the  earliest 

fossililerous  origin,  and  the  rude  implements  of  agriculture,  war 

of  that  rich  and  wonderful  display  of  tools,  machioes,  en^nes. 
lumace*  and  tounlless  ingenious  and  costly  i^ipUances,  which 
represent  so  large  a  portion  of  the  capital  ol  dviliied  countries, 
and  without  tbe  preexisting  capital  could  tut  have  bees 
devetopcd.  Nor  in  the  cultivation  ol  land,  or  the  production 
•imply  of  food,  is  the  need  ol  implements,  and  of  other  auiiliBry 
power,  whether  animal  or  mechanical,  tbe  only  need  immediately 
in  the  sunilui  of  produce  over  cso- 
uant.  Near  the  space  of  redaimed 
ground,  Irom  which  the  cultivator  derives  but  a  ban  livelihood, 
■re  some  marshy  acres  that,  if  drained  and  eudosed,  would  add 
considerably  in  two  or  three  years  to  the  produce;  the  forest 
and  other  natural  obstnictiooi  mijbi  also  be  driven  farther  back 
with  the  result,  in  a  few  more  years,  of  profit;  fences  arc  necessary 
to  allow  of  pasture  and  field  crops,  roads  have  lo  be  made  and 
farm  buildings  lo  be  erected ;  as  the  work  proceeds  mon  arlificial 
investments  follow,  and  by  these  successive  outlays  of  past 
■avingi  in  improvements,  renewed  and  enhanced  from  generation 
'  a.  tbe  land,  of  Little  value  in  lis  natural  stale  cither 
■r  and  cultivator  «  tbe  community,  is  at  Icnglb 


c^tal  in  the  S(hI  b  substantially  tl 


y  pndnctlve  eniditiao.    1^  UMtr  of 


ittaout  reserved  fonds  poasased  by  few  or  more  peiacms, 
m  smau  or  large  amounts,  and  tbe  progivsa  in  all  OSes  is  adven^ 
tored  under  seU-deprivil  in  Ibe  meanwhile  of  acquired  vahM^ 
and  more  or  less  risk  u  to  tbe  final  result. 

Capital  is  neiestarily  to  be  distinguisbed  from  moacy,  with 
which  in  ordinaiy  nonieodatuie  it  is  alnwt  tdeoticaL  Wealth 
may  be  in  oihet  things  than  money;  oeen.  wives,  tools,  bav« 
at  diSeient  ttaget  of  dviliiatian  represented  tbe  tecogniud 
form  of  capital ;  and  modein  usage  only  treats  (apitalu  mcaiunc 
the  ajmnund  of  money  beouse  mooey  a  tbe  ontinuy  form  of  it 
nowaday*.  The  capital  of  a  country  can  saroe  be  said  (o  be 
lesa  than  (be  wb^  sum  irf  its  inveatmoiu  in  a  productire  lonn, 
and  posKstiiig  a  recogriised  productive  value. 

Adam  Smith's  dbtinctjon  ol  "  fised "  and  ' 
capital  in  the  WcoHIl  of  rfalinju  (book  iL  c  L)  can 
always  tivfnl  in  cihibiting  tbe  various  foms  ai  . . 
uitder  which  capital  is  onployed.  Yc£  the  prirrapal  pheno- 
mena of  e^tal  are  foimd  to  be  the  same,  whether  the  form  of 
invcttnsent  be  bwtc  or  kas  pcnnanait  or  diculahle.  Ut 
macUneiy  in  whidi  capital  ia"*^  fixed,"  and  wiudi  yields  a  profit 
without  apparently  *-ii»wgtnj  hands,  is  In  reality  r**^*t  away 
day  by  day,  until  ft  is  worn  out,  and  hal  to  be  tqilaced.  Sa 
also  of  drainage  aad  othel  la^  laiptuveinents.  Wben  the 
natural  lonata  have  been  '————'  and  the  landowBcn  begim 

are  a  lowic  of  health,  sbelto  aad  cmbeDbhmeDt— tbey  ue  DM 
without  a  material  piofit  tbrou^tont  Ibffr  varloni  itagei  to 
maturity — and  when,  at  the  lapse  o(  twenty  or  more  years,  tber 
are  ready  to  be  eut  down,  and  the  timber  is  sold  for  useful 
puiposes.  there  is  a  harvest  of  the  original  capital  crperMJed 
as  essentially  as  in  the  case  of  the  more  rapid  yearly  oopa  i4 
wheat  or  oats.  Tbe  chief  distinction  woidd  appear  to  rest  in  tbs 
element  of  time  elapsing  between  the  outlay  at  capital  and  its 
TetmiL  Capital  may  be  employed  in  short  loans  or  bills  at 
eecbange  at  two  or  three  months,  in  paying  wages  of  labour 
for  which  there  may  be  return  in  a  day  or  not  in  less  than  a  year 
or  more,  or  in  operatJODS  involving  within  tbemselves  every  form 
of  capital  expenditure,  and  requiring  a  few  years  or  ninety-nine 
years  for  tbe  promised  fiuctification  on  which. tbey  proceed. 
But  the  common  characteristic  of  c^Ial  it  Ibat  cd  a  fund  yidd- 
ing  a  return  and  reproducinj  Itself  wbetber  the  time  to  tbis  end 
be  long  or  short.  The  division  of  expenditure  or  labour  [all 
expenditure  having  a  destioatiDn  to  labour  of  dim  kind  or 
another]  into  "  productive  "  and  "  lu^woductive  "  by  the  same 
authority  [book  ii.  c.  j)  is  also  ajqiosite  both  for  purposes  of 
polilical  economy  and  practical  guidance,  though  ecoDouiaU 
have  fouikd  it  difficult  to  define  where  "  productive  expenditure  " 
ends  and  " uiqnoductivc  expenditure"  be^ns.  Adam  Smith 
indudes  in  his  enumeration  of  the  "  Bxed  capital "  ol  a  country 
"the  acquired  and  nscfol  alnZitks  of  all  the  inhabitants"; 
and  in  this  sense  expenditure  on  education,  atta  and  sciences 
might  be  tleemed  expenditure  of  tbe  Irwst  productive  value, 
and  yet  be  wanting  in  strict  commerdal  account  of  (be  profit 
and  loaa.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  personal  expendi- 
ture among  all  lanks  of  society,  which,  though  not  in  any  sense 
a  capital  expenditure,  may  become  capital  and  receive  a  pro> 
ductive  application,  alstays  to  be  ptefened  to  the  grossly  un- 
productive form,  in  tbe  interest  both  of  tbe  poeiessoti  ud  of 
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gemaCM,  at  tmder  Il>conlB<d 

UibiDuI  mklMnni  to  tLe  Uw,  nicfa  u  that  at  the  > 

Califonu,  or  of  lynch  U«  (fj.).    In  Die  euly  iu«< 

ft  mimliyer  mi  killed  by  the  "  kvoiger  ol  blood 

•I  Uie  funily   of   tlie   mu  kiUed,  ud  noi  u 

tbc  ftotlwritr  oi  the  lUta  (PoUock  md  Miiilud,  Hist. 

£a<*,fL447.)    lliii  mode  of  doing  irilhboniidd(  lorvivaiti  Uie 

TcodMU  tl  Conks  «ad  of  Uw  UaiuilM  in  Gitece,  udin  uiuiii 

of  the  loathnn  lUU*  of  North  Aneric*.    The  sbligrtwo  « 

incUaUkB  U>  tike  vsnianca  dependi  on  Uu  ftiCt  a(  bmuadr, 

uh)  not  on  tb  dmuuUncci  in  wbkh  it  «u  conuiutud,  i-i. 

it  i(  k  pan  of  tbe  in  taUtnii.    Tbt  mischid  irf  Ihii  lyitem  wu 

alleviatad  imder  the  Levitical  lav  by  the  atttioa  of  dtio  of 

ntngi,  and  in  Gn«B  and  Italy,  both  in  Pifan  and  Chiistian 

ti^aa,  by  the  recognition  of  the  light  of  ■anctnary  in  temples 

known  to  cariy  Teutonic  and  eady  Celtic  law,  where  the  Teiativea 
of  the  deceaaed.  initcad  of  the  life  ol  the  alayer,  leceived  the 
mtr  tt  the  dfimifH.  i.t.  a  payment  in  proportion  to  (he  rank 
of  the  dain,  and  the  kiiw  itceived  the  blood-wite  for  the  kn 


in  An^o-Sajun  Uw  boi-kn,  M. 
be  paid,  and  lb>  offendfr  muM  raSet  the  penalty  ol  death. 
In  tha  lam  of  KhaauHuabi,  Unf  of  Bat^lon  -(3185-2141 
■J^),  tha  deatb  penalty  ia  impoaad  lor  many  oSsicci.    The 


_      .  U(0Ua(CM<(^£<iM,lvCH.W.Johna,i9aj). 

whidi    deprived  the  oSendei  of  the  statu  of 

10  dqwitation  to  an  iilaad 


ikiHiB  pKdpitathwiramKicki.  Tlwprinciplaauvlticbtbis 
'•"i,*!*  variety  dvaxkd  wai  that  where  an  offence  wai 
■  ■  luch  ai  to  BUltIa  tba  klii(  to  oulla*  the  offender, 
he  fiHfeitad  all,  life  and  limb,  landa  and  goodi,  and  that  the 
tint  mi^t  take  hii  life  and  chooia  the  mode  of  death.    WiUiam 

cuted  by  baniJat  and  lubitlttUed  miitllitlon;  but  bia  >ucceaon 
varied  wmewbat  in  their  fnSiv  aa  to  capital  punishment,  ud 
by  the  iilb  ceRtuy  the tieBalty<if  death  became  by  usage  (with- 
out IcfUadon)  tbe  tonal  puniriiiiMat  for  high  and  petty  tteuon 
■nd  for  all  Idotdc*  (except  mayhem  and  petty  lirreay,  i.(.  theft 
of  property  worth  leas  than  n.);  see  Stephen,  Hij',  Cr^  Law. 
vol.  L  45S-,  PoUock  and  Maitland,  Hul.  Etc.  Law,  vcJ.  ii.  459. 
It  theRJort  indnded  all  tbe  more  serious  forms  of  crime  against 
peijon  or  property,  such  as  murder,  manslaughter,  arson,  high- 
way robbery,  burglajy  (or  hamesucken)  and  larceny;  and  when 
■talBtoty  fdonies  were  cie^Ud  Ihey  wen  also  puuithable  by 
death  unlea  tbe  statute  otherwise  provided.  The  death  penalty 
wu  also  eitended  to  heretics  under  the  writ  de  htrtiiio  cont- 
htittnd*,  which  was  lawfully  issuable  under  statute  from  1381 
(5llic.IL3Ut.5)nntili6;;{i9Ckaa.n.c.t|}.  For  this  purpoae 
the  IcgiiUturc  had  adopted  the  dv3  law  0?  the  Roman  Empire, 
which  was.  BOt  a  part  of  the  Englah  common  law  (Stephen, 
Bin.  Cr.  Lav,  vol.  ii.  438-469). 

Tbe  methods  of  eiecutioi)  by  cTudSiian  (as  under  (be  Rotnan 
Uw),  or  brtakihg  on  the  wheel  (as  under  the  Roman  Dutch  Uw 
and  the  Holy  Rotnan  Empire],  wire  never  recafniied  by  the 

punishments  "  in  the  English  Bill  of  Bights,  and  in  the  United 
Slateswouldicem  to  be  unconstitutional  (ice  H'tJHiUfniv.  Ulah, 
i83g,  ii6  U.S.  436,  446). 

The  Kverily  ol  bubsrian  and  feudal  Uws  was  mjtigatad,  (a 
Ur  as  common-law  offences  were  concetned,  by  tbc  influence  of 


the  Qiujch  at  tbe  lahcriloi  of  ChiisUaa  Inditinu  and  Roman 
juri^rudrncc.  Tbe  Roman  Uw  under  the  empire  did  net  allow 
the  eieculion  oi  dtizens  except  under  the  Lii  Pncia.  But  the 
right  of  the  cDlperan  to  kgislalc  ftritsoiplum  frincifii  taMtd 
Chem  to  disiEffud  tbe  ordmaiy  Uw  when  so  disposed.  The  Gjrd 
mvel  of  Juttiiiian  provided  that  criminal  causes  agninst  derict 
should  be  tried  fay  tbe  judges,  and  that  the  convicted  cleric 
should  be  degraded  by  his  bishop  before  ha  condemnation  by 
tbe  Kculai  power,  and  other  novels  gave  tbe  bisbopi  considerable 
inffucDci,  if  not  authority,  over  the  Uy  judiciary.  In  western 
Europe  the  light  given  by  imperial  legislation  in  the  Easiera 
Empire  was  utiliied  by  the  Papacy  In  claim  privilege  of  clergy, 
t.i.  that  clerks  mutt  be  renuiied  to  the  bishop  lor  canonical 
punishment,  and  not  subjected  In  dvil  condemnation  at  all. 
Tbe  history  of  benefit  of  clergy  n  giveu  in  Pollock  and  Uaiiland, 
HisL  Eufliik  Lam,  voL  L  pp.  414-440,  and  Stephen,  Hat.  Cr. 
Law,  voL  iii.  459,  46J.  By  degreei  the  privilege  was  eilended 
not  only  to  perKSs  who  could  prove  ordination  or  show  a  genuine 
tousure,  but  all  persona  who  had  sufficient  learning  to  be  atde 
to  read  tbc  neck-verse  (Ps.  11.  v.  i).  Before  the  Refomialion 
tbe  ecdesiaelital  courts  had  ceased  to  take  any  effective  actiu 
with  respect  to  dcrks  accused  of  offences  against  the  king's  Uwsj 
and  by  tbe  time  of  Hcniy  VIL  burning  on  the  hand  under  tbe 
order  of  the  king's  judges  was  substituted  for  the  old  procea 
oi  compurgation  in  use  in  tbe  spiritual  courts. 

The  effect  of  the  claim  of  benefit  of  dergy  is  said  to  have  been 
to  increase  tbe  number  of  convictions,  though  it  mitigated  the 
;  and  it  became.  In  fact,  a  tneans  of  showing  mercy 
rUsies  of  individuals  convicted  ol  crime  as  a  kind 
cd  privilege  tn  the  educated,  i,t.  to  all  derks  wbetbsr  secuUt 
or  religious  (ajEdw.  lU.  Stat,  j);  and  it  was  allowed  only 
in  case  of  a  fint  conviction,  eicept  in  tbe  case  of  clerks  who  could 
produce  Ibeir  letters  of  orders  or  a  certificate  of  ordination. 
To  prevent  a  second  claim  it  was  the  practice  to  brand  murderen 
with  the  letter  M,  and  other  felons  with  tbelVbumT,  and  Bea 
JonioDwatin  1598  k  marked  lor  mansUugbter. 

The  nign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  marked  by  emerae  severity 
in  tbe  emcution  of  criminals — as  during  this  time  71,000  persona 
are  said  to  have  beoi  hanged.  After  tbe  formation  of  English 
aettlemcnts  in  America  tlw  severity  U  the  Uw  was  mitigated 
by  tbe  practice  U  reprieving  persons  leatcBced  to  death  on 
condition  of  tbeir  consenting  to  be  Uatupotled  to  the  American 
colonies,  and  to  enter  into  bond  service  there.  The  practice 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Spain,  and  to  have  been  begun 
>a  i»?  (39  Elii.  c  4).  It  was  al^ed  by  Cromwell  after  bit 
campaigD  ia  IieUud,  anl  was  in  lull  force  immsdiatdy  alter 
the  RcsContioD,  and  is  recogaind  in  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
1677,  and  wax  used  ioc  the  Cameronians  during  Oaverbouse't 
campaign itftoutb-west  Scotland.  In  tbe  iSth  century  tbe  courta 
were  empowered  to  sentence  felons  to  transportation  (see 
DefouahonI  instead  of  to  execution,  and  this  state  of  the  law 
continued  until  1B57  (A  latn  QtnoUrly  Rtntu,  p.  388}.  This 
power  to  aenteste  to  traiuportatioa  at  £nt  applied  only  tO 
felonln  vitta  benefit  of  clergy;  but  in  1705.  on  the  abolition 
of  the  necessity  of  proving  capadty  to  read,  all  criminaU  alike 
became  entitled  to  the  beoe&t  previously  reserved  to  derki. 
Benefit  of  dergy  was  finally  abolished  fn  1817  at  to  all 
persons  not  having  privUege  of  pseiage,  and  in  1841  a* 
to  peers  and  peercasa.  lu  beneficial  effect  bad  now  been 
cabauated,  since  no  dergyable  oSeatei  remained  capital  crimes. 
At  the  end  of  Ibc  iStb  century  the  criminal  Uw  of  all  Europe 
a  feradous  and  indiscriminate  in  its  administration  of  capita] 
nishment  for  almost  all  forms  of  grave  crime;  and  yet  owiog 
poverty,  soda]  condiriout,  and  tbe  inefficiency  of  the  polico, 
audi  foims  of  crime  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  now  ara. 
The  policy  and  righteeusnesi  of  tbe  English  Uw  were  qutationed 
at  earfy  a>  tjfifi  by  (Mdsmitb  through  the  mouth  of  the  vicai 
of  Wakefidd:  "  Nor  can  1  avoid  even  questiotung  the  validity 
of  that  right  which  sodsl  combinations  have  assumed  of  caibtally 
punishing  oSenca  of  a  slight  naiuie.  Ia  cases  of  muitler  Iheii 
right  is  obvious,  as  it  it  tbe  duty  of  na  all  from  the  Uw  ot  mI(' 
defence  to  cut  off  that  man  who  has  shown  a  disregard  for  tke 
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life  of  uolbcr.  A|>iii>l  luch  iS  nitun  riia  b  urns;  but 
ifl  not  10  agibat  liim  who  itoli  my  property."  He  addi  Ute 
*'  When  fay  iadiuHrainale  penml  liwi  the  utioD  beholda  the  un 
pmushmctft  Affiled  lo  dissimilar  degrees  of  guilt,  the  people 

diatinctiOQ  ..  . 

The  c>pibidii  eipreaied  by  Goldsmith  wis  itrongly  sopported 
by  BeDthcin,XDinilIy,Buil  Montagu  indMickinlasfilnEngliiid, 
and  resulled  in  coiuidBable  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  law. 
In  1800  over  xb  and  in  1S19  about  iSo  crimes  were  capital. 
As  the  result  of  the  labour  of  these  eminent  men  and  their 
dildplel,  mi  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  there  are  now  only  four  crimes 
(other  liliii  oBences  against  military  law  or  naval  diidpline) 

with  violence,  tnd  destruction  of  public  arsenaU  and  dockyards 
(The  Dockyaids,  lie.  Protection  Act  i;;>).  An  attempt 
abolish  the  death  penalty  for  this  last  oScsce  wai  made  in  iB;,.. 
but  failed,  and  his  not  liuce  been  renewed.  In  the  esse 
of  the  last  two  oSencxa  sentence  of  death  need  not  be  pro- 
nounced, but  may  be  recorded  (4  Geo,  IV.  c  4B). 
It  has  in  practice  been  executed  only  for  murder 
bebg  by  hanging. 
The  change  in  the  levnity  of  the  law  b  best  illustnted  1^  the 


towtoft. 
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X  years  from  rS^J  lo  r904,  7SS  persons 
ir  trial  for  murder,  being  an  average  of  #5. 
«■  was  in  1893  (81)  and  the  lowest  in  1900  Cjr). 

,  jS  (lis  tnalei  and  )  females)  were  convicted 


murder,  r6  (all  males)  w 
In  Scotland  capital  pun 


q  milis  and  s  f  email 
1  to  penal  servitude  (or  Ufe. 
hment  can  be  imposed  only  for 
treason,  raunier  ana  ouences  against  10  Geo.  IV.  c  jS,  ' 
wilful  ^wothig,  stabbing,  strangling  or  throwlRg  corrasives  * 
tnlent  to  murder,  malm,  dis£gtire,  disable,  or  do  grievous  boi    . 
harm,  in  sU  cases  where  if  death  had  ensued  the  oSence  would 
have  been  murder.     Prior  to  1887  rape,  robbery,  witlul  firi-raislDg 
and  Itieat,  and  many  othi 


■ere  alw  capital  offeni 
practice  the  p  ' 


law  IT 


Crimea  Punlibable  by 
Death. 


In  Ireland  capital  punishment 
•nay  be  Inflicted  lor  the  ume 
Offences  as  in  England,  except 
Offences  under  the  Dockyards  Pro- 
tection Art  I7TJ,  and  it  ii  carried 
out  In  the  same  manner.  > 

Vfftnca  undrr  MitUary  Lam. — TI11 
Ibe  ordinary  1»»  of  the  land  have  been  dealt  irith.     But  both 
the  Naval  Discipline  Act  of  1866  and  the  Anny  Act  empower 
tonrts-marlia!  to  pass  sentence  for  a  number  of  offences  against 
miKtBty  and  navnl  laws.     Such  sentences  art  ratify  if  n 
passed  wbereanordinarycourt  is  within  reach,  or  except  in  tfi 
of  war.     The  offences  cAcnd  from  traitorous  Gorrmiunicati 
vllh  the  enemy  and  cowardice  oo  the  field  to  falling  asleep  while 
•fling  as  a  seniintl  on  active  service.    It  is  for  the  authority 
I  sentence  of  death  by  eonrt-tnartial  to  direct  the 
cutlon,  which  both  in  the  British  and  United  States 
ually  by  shooting  or  hanging.     During  tlie  L 
e  mulineers  were  executed  by  being  blown  froi 
mnon.    As  to  the  history  of  military  punishi 
•ee  Clode,  Military  and  tfarli<d  Low. 
_■  Each  of  tbesi  years  lidoiied  upon  legliladonBdtliatjDt  severity 


Mutiny 


BriHik  Cilma  aid  PMHiitnu.— Under  the  Indian  PcDal 
Code  sentence  of  death  may  be  passed  for  waging  war  against 
the  king  (s.  rii)  and  for  mjirder  (s.  30s).  If  the  murder  is  oom- 
mitlcd  by  a  man  under  sentence  of  transpcstation  for  Ufe  the 
death  penalty  must  be  imposed  (s.  ^3).  In  other  cases  It  Ii 
alternative.  This  code  has  been  In  substance  adapted  in  Ce^M), 
in  Straits  Settlements  and  Kong-Koi«,  and  in  the  Sudan. 
In  most  ol  the  British  colonies  and  possession*  the  death  penaltjr 
may  be  unpoaed  only  in  the  case  of  high  treasoD^  wflhd  mtudtf 
and  piracy  with  violence.  But  in  New  Sontb  Wales  and  VkloriB 
sentence  ol  death  may  be  pissed  for  rape  and  erlminal  alxBe  cf 
girls  under  ten.  In  Qneenstand  the  law  was  IheMne  notil  the 
pasnng  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  tSQg. 

Under  the  Canadian  Ciiminil  Code  of  i8q3  the  death  lentena 
may  be  impcaed  for  treason  (s.  657),  murder  (a,  i]i),rapB  (s.  167), 
^racy  with  violence  (a  117),  and  upon  aubjects  of  a  friendly 
power  who  levy  war  00  the  king  hi  Canada  (s.  68).  Sut  Ihc  judge 
is  bound  by  statute  to  report  on  all  death  sentences,  and  the  date 
ol  execution  is  fixed  so  as  to  give  time  for  con^dering  the  report. 
The  sentence  is  executed  by  hanging.  In  South  Africa  tha 
crimioal  law  Is  based  on  the  Roman-Dotch  law,  unda  wlud 


capita 


rape  (van 


m(cfi; 


Iniha 


nuiciinfu),  murder. 

189B).  In  Natal  rape  may  be  punished  by  hanging  (act  no.  sij 
1S98).  Though  the  Roman-Dntch  modes  of  eiecntinf  tte 
sentence  by  dccatutatlon  or  breaking  on  the  wheel  have  not  been 
formally  abotshed,  in  practice  the  sentence  in  the  Cape  Cohny  is 
executed  by  hanghig.  In  the  Transvaal  basing  is  now  the  sola 
mode  of  executing  capital  punishmant  (Criraiiial  Procadurt 
Code,  1903,  s.  144).  The  Roman-Dutch  law  as  to  crtne  aad 
puntshments  has  been  superseded  in  Ce^on  and  Briliah  Gslan* 
by  ordinance. 

Amtna-Huniary. — In  Anitrii  caidtal  punrahment  was  in  178} 
for  a  time  abolislwd,  bnt  wsa  reialroduced  In  179;  for  hi^ 
treason,  and  in  1S03  for  certain  other  Crimea.  Dnder  tibs 
penal  code  still  in  force  In  iQot  It  ml^  be  Inflicted  for 
the  offences  in  the  table  given  bdow,  but  not  on  oBOtdcn 
who  were  under  twenty  when  they  commilted  the  aOeac^ 
He  BDueted  table  hidicates  that  the  full  sentence  wai 
sparingly  executed.  Under  a  Penal  Code  drafted  In  1506, 
bjweyer,  only  two  offences  were  made  eapttal,  vis.  hE|^  treason 
against  the  person  of  the  emperor  and  the  graver  easei  of 
murder.     The  sentence  is  executed  by  hanging. 


i8Sl  10  iilj. 


1901  la  1903. 


.S«f{f>n.— Under  the  Bel^an  Penal  Code  of  tS«7  Ok  death 
penalty  is  retafawd  for  certain  forms  of  hi^  tieaNn,  and  fv 
aasasdrution  and  parricide  by  poisoning.  It  may  not  be 
pronounced  on  a  perSon  under  eighteeiL  The  sentence  b 
executed  pnblidy  by  the  guMotitie.  No  execution  leem*  to 
have  taken  place  ^ce  1S63. 

J>e)i*wr*.— Sentence  of  deith  may  be  imposed  for  most  forms 
of  high  treason,  aggravated  cisea  of  murder,  rape  and  piracy. 
It  ia  executed  pubffcly  by  the  axe.    Oflendera  under  el^teen  are 

Fitdand.—TB  Ffadand  the  death  penalty  is  alleged  D«t  to  havn 
been  inflicted  since  1814.  It  may  be  imposed  for  the  asaasaiiH- 
tlon  of  the  grand  duke  or  grand  dudKss  ol  the  head  of  a  friendly 
slate,  and  wOful  mnider  of  other  persons. 

FroHct. — Under  the  oncin  rtfimt  In  France,  itj  cria]C*''had 
become  capftaf  In  1789.  The  mode  of  execution  vUied,  but  in 
some  casea  it  was  effected  by  bicakin  j  on  the  wheel  M  banir^ 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 


wid  wu  eonpM  wllh  mlilllUioii.  Tinder  the  Pmal  Code  nl 
iSio,  u  uimded  hi  or  ifl«  iSji,  even  »  late  a>  1S71,  thtrt7 
olfencei  "were  a|utal,  one  be[ng  perjuiy  Hgiiiut  a  prisoner 
Idulting  in  hii  candcQuulion  to  death  (ut.  ]6i}.  Al  pment  it 
nuy  be  imposed  for  wounding  «  public  oBidAj  with  intent  to 
murder  (art.  333),  miuDimtion,  pucidde,  poisoning,  LiUing  to 
conunit  ■  trune  or  escape  Irom  justice  (arti.  joi,  304).  But 
jimei  freely  excrdic  the  power  of  acquitting  in  capital  c4Ka,  or 
of  defeating  the  capital  sentence  by  inding  extenuating  drcum- 
jtanccs  in  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  cases,  which  compela 
the  tcurt  to  reduce  the  punishment  by  one  or  more  degreea,  i-e, 
below  the  penalty  of  death.  And  in  recent  timea  the  ptrrogalivc 
of  mei^lus.  been  continually  exercised  by  the  president,  ewn  in 
gTDBS  ^dea  where  public  opjnion  demanded  the  extreme  peoaJty. 
Tlie  sentence  is  executed  in  public  by  the  guillotine, 

Ctrmany.— hi  many  of  the  states  of  Germany  capita]  punish' 
Bent  bad  been  abolished  (Brunswici:,  Cobuig,  Nassau,  Olden- 
burg in  iSw;  Saie-Melningen,  Saie-Weimar,  1S611  Baden, 
ia£3:  Saiony,  1868).  But  it  bas  been  restored  by  the  Imjicrjal 
Criminal  Code  of  iS;i,  in  ibe  case  of  atteTuptl  on  the  lite  of  Ike 
empercT,  or  of  the  sovereign  of  any  fedenl  state  in  which  the 
oflcnder  happens  to  be  (s.  So),  and  for  deliberate  homicide  (s.  f  1 1) 
— as  opposed  to  intentional  bomidde  without  deHbeution— and 
In  certain  ireaaonable  act:  committed  when  a  state  of  siege  hu 
been  proclaimed.   ThesentcnccisuHUItdby  beheading  (a,  13). 

HaOmid. — In  HolLmd  theie  have  be<a  dd  eucutions  since 
iS6b.  Capital  punishment  (by  hanging)  waa  abolished  in  iSjo, 
and  waa  not  rebitioduced  in  ibe  Pmal  Coda  ol  iSU. 

Ilaly.^Ctfiial  puBishment  was  abolished  in  Tuacany  u  far 
back  aa  17S6,  and  from  Italy  has  come  the  chief  opposition  to 
the  death  prsalty,  originaled  by  Bcccaria,  and  auppotled  by 
many  eminent  iiuista.  Under  the  Penal  Code  of  1^  the  death 
penalty  was  ihrogaled  for  all  Crimea,  even  for  regidde.  The 
cases  oE  homicide  in  Italy  are  very  nameiottf  GOmJMied  with 
tluae  in  Errand,  amounting  in  1905  to  105  per  millioa  a*  con^ 
pared  with  i;  per  million  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Japati.-~'nK  penalty  of  death  is  executed  by  hanging  within  a 
prison.     It  may  be  impeaed  for  executing  or  ooatiiving  acta 
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mnrdec  in  the  first  degree. 

fVdrvoy. — Utider  Norwegian  law,  up  to  1905,  ■entenoc  of  death 
might  be  pa&ied  for  murder  with  premcdilatioo,  but  the  wurt 
might  as  on  alternative  dctree  penal  seivitude  for  life.  SFOtaHiC^ 
of  death  had  also  to  be  paased  in  cues  wheie  *  person  undei 
•entencE  of  penal  servitude  lor  lilc  c&Dimilled  muidci  01  culpable 
homicide,  or  mused  bodily  iajuries  in  dicumstances  wananting 
•  leateDce  of  penal  servitude  tor  life,  or  committed  tobbeiy  or 
the  (lavei  iocma  of  wilful  £ie.raiung.  The  sentence  waa 
catried  out  by  decapitation  (see  B£a£ADiNa);  but  there  had 
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:c  oji  the  jbih  of  January  1905,  abcJished 
in  PorCu^ 


i'grlHjoJ.—Tbne  hu  been  ti>nsidoiab>  objr 
lo  cspit«l  punishment,  and  It  via  abolished  in  1K17. 

J?v>i>aiito.-~Capital  punishment  was  abolished  in  ifi^. 

RuaiA, — In  17^.  undei  the  empress  Elisabeth,  csptal  punish- 
ment was  abolished;  but  it  was  restored  later  and  waa  freely 
inflicteil,  the  aentcDCe  being  executed  by  shooting,  beheading 
or  lunging.  According-  to  a  Home  Ofhce  Rtturn  in  England 
la  1907  the  death  penalty  is  abolished,  except  in  caaea  where  the 
livtaof  the  empeior,  empieti  or  bdi  to  the  throne  are  concerned. 

^foin.— Under  the  Spanish  Peoal  Code  of  1S70  the  faUoiviag 

■pinst  Spain,  killing  the  sovereigB,  paiiidde  and  asaastination. 
Tlw  method  employed  is  execution  in  public  by  the  gartote. 
But  the  death  sentence  is  niely  imposed,  the  customary  penal^ 
for  murder  being  penal  servitude  in  chains  for  life,  while  a  parri- 
cide is  impiisoiial  in  cbaioi  "  in  perpetuity  until  dalh." 


S^titn, — The'severity  of  the  law  ttt  Sweden  was  greatly  miti- 
gated >o  far  back  as  1717,  Under  the  Penal  Code  of  lU*  the 
penalty  ol  death  may  be  impoaed  for  certain  forma  of  treason,  in- 
cluding atlemptsonthelifeoflbe  KmenigD  or  on  the  independence 
'  Sweden,  and  for  premeditated  homidde  (suuniuu),  and  in 
ttain  caaea  for  offences  ooranuHed  by  ptnona  under  seateoce 
hnpriBonmrnt  for  life.  In  1901  a  bill  to  ■>*ftii*>*  capital 
.  intshment  was  rejected  by  both  hotuei'  of  the  Swedish 
parltamenL 

'  triaitd. — Capital  punishment  WM  sboltshed  in  Switier- 

1874  by  Federal  legiilalioiii  bi 
.  lebiscitc,  each  < 
death  penalty  for  oSem 


e  Ihc 
ttiritory.    The  federal  pniem- 
.    I  course,  but  was  impelled  ta  it 
by  the  fact  that,  between  1E74  and  1 879,  caws  of  premeditated 
murder  had  conalderably  in«ea»d.    Seven  of  the  canEOBS  out 
:rcised  the  power  given  to  restore  c^tal 
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'hich  the  death  penalty  has  been  infiicted;  and  on  tin 
■ssissinatioB  ol  the  empress  ol  Austria  at  Geneva  in  1898  it 
was  found  that  the  laws  of  the  canton  did  not  pcimit  the  execu- 
tion oi  the  assBSin.  The  canton  of  Zug  imposes  the  knietl 
minimum  pesally  known,  ij.  three  yeats'  iBpriwnment  for 
wilful  homicide,  the  maximum  being  imprisonment  for  life. 

UniUd  SlaUi  e/  ^•wrks.— Under  the  Fedeial  law)  lentencc 
of  death  may  be  passed  for  treason  agamst  the  United  Slain 
■nd  For  piraf^  and  for  murder  within  the  Federal  jorisdictbaa. 
But  [or  the  most  part  the  punishment  of  crime  ia  regulated  by 
the  laws  ol  the  constituent  states  of  the  Union, 

The  death  penalty  wu  abolished  in  Uichigan  m  1846  except 
for  iRason,  and  wholly  in  Wisconsin  tn  iSjj.  In  HaiDe  it  was 
abolished  in  1876,  re-enacted  in  1S8],  and  again  abeUshad 
'    Khode  Island  it  waa  abolished  In  1B51,  but  restored 


MinSicted: 


senteoce  of  Imprisonment  for  life  (Laws,  1896,  r 
In  all  ttw  other  states  the  death  penalty  may  tttU  b> 
in  Alabama,  Delaware,  Georgia.  Maryland,  and  West 
lor  treason,  murder,  anon  and  mpe;  in  Alaska,  Aijaona, 
Kansai,  New  Jetiey,  Uisasainii,  Uonlana,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Otegon,  and  South  Dakota,  loc  tcoson  and  murder; 
ia  Colorado,  Idaho,  Ulinob.  Iowa.  Masaadiuselta,  Uinaeaota, 
Nebraska,  New  Hatapshire.  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa. Pennsylvania,  Utah  and  Wyoming,  lor  mnrdec  onlyj 
in  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  for  treason,  murder  bdI  npe ; 
in  Vermont,  lor  treason,  muider  and  arson;  in  Indiana,  for 
IresscH),  muidit,  and  for  anon  if  death  result;  in  Cahldrma, 
for  treuon,  mutdu  and  Iraio-wiecking',  in  Nonh  CaRdinn, 
for  murder,  tape,  anon  and  burgluy;  io  Ftotida,  Misaouil. 
South  Carolina,  Tcnnesaee  and  Teaas,  [01  niutdet  and  npe; 
In  Arkansas  and  lAuisiana,  for  treuoo,  murder,  rape,  and 
odministeiing  poison  or  use  of  dangerous  weapons  with  Intent 

a*  a  state  in  which  the  death  penally  was  abolished  in  t83ot 
Uuler  the  influence  of  the  eminent  jurist,  E.  Livingston,  who 
framed  the  state  codes,  the  legislature  certainly  passed  a  lesolu- 
ipital  poiushmenl.     But  since  aa  wjiy  as  184A 


iwful. 


er  given 


10  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  "  but  no  capital  punishment," 
which  had  the  effect  of  Imposing  a  sentence  of  hud  labour  for 
life.  In  certain  stales  the  jury  has,  under  bcal  legislation,  the 
right  to  award  the  sentence.  The  CDnatitulionaUly  ol  such 
legislation  baa  been  doubted,  but  has  been  teoogniicd  by  the 
courts  of  IlUnoia  and  Iowa.  Sentence  of  death  is  executed 
by  hanging,  except  in  seven  of  the  Mates,  where  it  is  carried 
out  by   'electrocution"  («.>.). 

With  the  mitigation  of  the  law  as  to  punishment,  sgltatioa 
against  the  theory  of  capital  punisbmcnt  has  lost  macb  of  iti 
force.  BulmanyEumpeanand AmBiKan«ritet».Bnd 
some  English  writers  and  assodatfons,  advocate  the  ^^^ 
totalaboHlionof thedeathpunlshDient.  Tlieultimale  (ian'». 
argumentofihfotipontntsofcapltalpunishmeniisthat 
society  hat  no  ri^l  to  take  tbe  life  of  any  ana  of  its  memben  on 
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uy  gnmnd.  Bal  ihejrtlaiobjMt  locspCulpunttbinat:  (i)aD 
nlighnu  (Toimdi,  bccauM  It  may  depHve  the  (ianeral  hii  [uU  time 
foi  npcntBncc;  (i)  oa  nwdiul  graundi,  ImuM  bomicide  is 
OBUftlty  if  not  tlwayt  evidence  of  menttl  diuese  er  irre^Knui- 
bility:  (])  en  ultliuriin  (raunds,  benuK  ca[^UI  punl^ment  ii 
not  rally  dclenerit,  and  is  actually  kiflicled  In  »  few  iuitancea 
that  crimiiuilt  dbcouot  the  lUki  of  imdecgDing  il;  (4)  on  legal 
grounds,  i-f- that  the  Aentcflce  beiDg  irrevocible  and  the  evidence 

in  eaeculing  a  penon  coAvicted  of  mnrder;  {%}qd  D»ral  grounds, 
that  the  puni^mxent  does  noF  fit  tbe  case  nor  effect  the  rcfof- 
uation  of  the  oflender.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  English 
Cfaitdren  Act  IQ08  eiprculy  forbids  the  pronoundng  or  tecording 
the  Bentence  of  death  against  any  pcncRt  under  the  age  of 
Hitm  (a.  loj). 

The  punlshiiierit  is  probably  retained,  partly  from  fngrutned 
habit,  pattly  from  a  aeBse  tj  its  ap;xa[«[alenes  for  certain 
crimes,  but  also  that  the  iiUima  ralia  oiay  be  available  in  caiee 
of  Buffidot  gravity  to  the  commonweal.  The  apparoit  dis- 
cepancy  between  the  number  of  trials  and  convictions  for 
murder  is  not  in  England  any  evidence  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  jtities  to  capital  punishment,  which  has  on  the  whole  lessened 
ratha  than  increased  since  the  middle  of  the  tglh  century,  ft 
is  rarely  if  ever  necessary  in  En^and,  thou^  1  '     ' 

toque   ■■     ■ 
There 

niersermtobe:(i1  that  oiurt  and  im , 

gravity  of  murder,  coniiction  for  manslaughter  only  multa; 
(>)  that  hi  (he  absence  of  a  staluioty  dassiGmlon  of  the  degrees 
of  murder,  the  prerogative  of  mercy  it  exerosed  in  cases  falling 
short  of  the  hii^est  degree  of  giavlly  recognized  hy  lawyers  and 
by  puNie  opinion;  (3)  ■■  ■  ■ 


cumttantiil  evidsice  the  u 


cjrcuoitLaatlal  evidence  is  conclusive;  (4)  that 
fanticide  against  the  molhen  of  illegitimate  children  am  treated 
mercifully  by  judge  and  jury,  and  usually  terminate  in  actiuittal, 
ortnaconvic^aiiof  concealment  of  birth;  (5)  that  many  persons 
tried  as  murderers  are  ot>viously  insane;  (6)  that  coroners* 
juries  are  somewhat  recklessly  free  in  returning  inquisitions 
of  murder  wlthoat  any  evidence  which  would  warrant  the 
conviction  of  the  person  accused. 

The  medical  doctrine,  and  that  of  Lonbioso  with  mpcct 
to  crimiiuil  atavism  and  irresponsibilily,  have  probably  tended 
to  incline  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  cajrilal  pimishmrnt,  and 
Sir  James  Stephen  and  other  eminent  jurists  have  even  been 
thereby  tempted  to  advocate  the  eiecution  of  habitual  ctlminals. 
It  certainly  seems  ttrange  that  the  community  should  feel  bound 
carrfntly  to  pmcrve  and  tend  a  class  of  dangerous  lunatics,  and 
to  give  them,  as  Charles  Kingslcy  says,"  the  finest  air  in  England 
and  the  ri^t  to  kill  two  gaolers  a  week," 

The  whole  question  of  ca[rital  punishment  in  (he  United 
Kingdom  was  considered  by  a  royal  commission  appointed  in 
1864,  which  reported  in  1S66  (Pari.  Pap.,  1866,  10,438).  The 
comndiaion  took  the  opinions  of  all  the  judges  of  the  supivme 
courts  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  many  other  eminent 
persons,  and  collected  the  lawi  of  oibt 
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of  the  eipedlency  of  abolishing  or  retaining  capital  punis 
and  did  iwt  report  thereon.  But  they  recommended:  (i)  thai 
ft  ahould  be  restricted  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  to  high 
treason  and  murder;  (1)  alteration  of  the  law  of  homicide  10 
as  to  classify  homiddes  according  to  their  gravity,  and  to  oonfine 
capital  punishment  to  mnnler  In  the  lirsi  degree;  (3)  modilicB- 
tion  of  the  law  as  to  child  murder  so  as  to  punish  certain  caws 
of  infanticide  as  mitdemeanouis;  (4)  authoriilDg  Judgn  to 
direct  senteDce  of  death  to  be  recorded;  (;)  the  abolition — 
aince  carried  out — of  public  eaecutlons. 

AUTBoaiiiES.— Beccaria.I>«DiliUi(delIiPeiu(t79o):Beniiiam. 
KalislaU    nf    FtKiikmmll    Lammaich,    Graiidru    Ja    SOatrtckU 
(Lelprig.   1901):  OUvecrona,  D.  la  Jria  dt  -t'l:  Mi 
Capilar  FuHitltmml:  Ktptrl  nf  Ok  Ssyal    " 
eMMMwnl  IP»H.  Pap.,  ie«.  No.  10,438! 
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5.  Walpole.  Hiaerj  if  EnibmJ,  voL  1.  □.  191;  voL 
ii.by5irH.B:Peiand;: 
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Fublicaluni.  (W.  F.  C) 

CAPITD  (or  KOFnn.),  WOLPQiUra  IFannom]  (i4Tg-tstr), 
German  reFomier,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Hafpenaa  in 
Alrace.  He  was  educated  For  the  medical  profession,  but  also 
studied  law,  and  applied  himself  so  omestly  ts  theology  thai 
he  received  the  doctorate  In  that  faculty  also,  and,  bavbtf 
joined  the  Benedictines,  taught  for  some  time  at  Ereibiirg.  He 
acted  for  three  years  as  pastor  in  Bruchsal.  and  wna  then  called 
to  the  cathedral  church  of  Basel  (1515).  Here  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Zwin^  and  began  to  corre^Nmd  with  Luther. 

bishop  of  that  dty,  who  soon  made  him  his  chancellar.  In  1515 
he  settled  at  Straasburg,  where  he  remained  tDl  his  death  in 
November  154T.  He  had  found  it  Jncreasingly  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  new  reli^n  with  the  old,  and  Irom  r  J>4  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  reformed  faith  in  Strassburg.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  earber  ecclesiastical  tnnsactkina  of  the 
16th  century,  was  present  at  the  second  cunference  of  ZOrich 
and  at  the  conference  bS  Marburg,  and  along  with  Mutia  Bncer 
drew  up  the  Cai/tsiit  TetTapeHlarui.  CaptIB  «u  alwiyi  more 
concerned  for  the  "unity  of  the  itririt"  than  for  dogmatic 
(annularies,  and  from  his  endeavours  to  eonciliite  the  Lutheran 
and  Zwinglian  parties  In  regard  lo  the  laereinaitt,  he  aeeins  (o 
have  incurred  the  su^dons  of  his  own  friends;  wfaQe  from  hia 
intimacy  with  Maitni  Celtarius  and  other  dmnca  of  the  Sodnlia 
school  he  drew  on  himself  the  charge  of  Arianism.  Hia  principal 
works were^/uftliin'miMffeeFaiAirkiii/"  '  '  ' 
in  Habatac  d  Hostam  Prsplalai;  a  life  c 
an  account  of  the  synod  of  Berne  (1531). 
CAPITDLARY  (Med.  Lat.  atOmltinum), 
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.  .  the  capitulary  was  composed,  it  was  lent  to  the 

various  functionaries  of  the  Franklsh  empire,  archbishops, 
bishops,  niiif  and  counts,  a  ct^  b«ng  kept  by  the  chsncellitf 
in  the  archives  of  the  palace.  At  the  pttscnt  day  we  do  not 
pos«ss  a  (ingle  capitulary  in  its  ori^nal  form;  but  very 
fiequenily  copies  of  these  isolated  capitukries  were  Incioded  in 
various  acBltercd  maBusciipIs,  among  pieces  of  a  veiy  diSeiml 
nature,  ecclesiastical  or  secular.  We  find,  therefore,  a  fair  number 
of  them  in  books  which  go  back  as  Fat  as  the  gtb  on  oth  centuries 
Tn  recent  editions  fn  the  case  of  each  capitulary  it  is  carefully 
Indicated  from  what  manuscripts  it  has  been  collated. 

These  capitularies  make  provisions  of  a  most  varied  nature; 
it  was  therefore  found  necessary  at  quite  an  early  date  to  clas^fy 
itD  chapters  according  to  the  subject.    In  B17  Anseglaus, 


1  one  of  (he  secular  capiti 
lilar  provisions  and  suppr. 
m  gained  an  ol^cial  authori 
ers  to  it,  citing  book  and  » 
Mler  S17  new  capitularies 
Fore  8jS  there  appeared  3 
an  author  caUing  himseU 
said,  to  complete  the  wotl 
■      itfroi    - 


jiar  capitularies  of  Charlemagne, 
ties  of  Louis,  bringing  together 
ing  duplicates.  This  collectioa 
,  and  after  S19  Louis  tho  Pious 

ere  naturally  pratnulpted,  and 
cond  collection  in  three  books, 
^nedictus  Levju.  His  aim  was, 
and  bring! 


mdayjh 


t  the  at 


has  not  only  borrowed  prescriptions  From  the  capitularie 
has  introduced  other  documents  into  his  colleclion,  liagmMits  o( 
Roman  laws,  canons  of  the  councils  and  especially  qnirioul 
provisions  very  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  same  date 
found  in  the  Fain  Decrtlali.  His  contemporaries  did  not  notice 
theie  ipurious  documents,  but  accepted  the  wFude  Cidlecdon  ki 
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boo^  Tbe  xrioiu  tf"'"***"  of  tiMUy,  hanva, 
to.iue  books  v.,  vi.  ud  viL  lor  pur 
Ea^  cdilon  choK  to  icpubJuh 
uut  BowdtctiB  u  thry  lausd  it.  It  >U  ■  iliuingiiiifctd  FicDcb 
■chglu-,  £lkuK  Baliue,  wk>  led  Die  mj  taa  fmh  duiificiUan. 
ta  167T  he  brougbt  out  the  Ci/itiiliinii  wfiiii  franaom,  in  two 
fcdio  valunM*,  in  whidi  be  publuhed  fint  the  ciptfhritt  of  ths 

LoBk  tha  PiDO^  which  be  bed  Imuiil  completE  ie  tadoiu  muu' 
mipia,  Aftet  the  dote  of  840,  be  publiitaEd  u  aupplanents  the 
^ip.^i.kl.  coBcctiiui  of  Juae^iia  ud  Boiedictiu  Lnju,  vilh 
the  wuDJBs  thet  the  letter  me  quite  iuitnutinjfLl\f,    He  tbeu 

kinff,  either  coatemponiia  or  nicceuon  of  Cbnki,  which  he 

«u  publkhed  in  itSo  U  3  voluma  folio  by  Picoe  de  Chbdec 

Tlie  cdilioa  of  the  Ct4iilul«i«  nedc  In  iSjs  by  Geoiii  hrti, 
'     -     "  '   "         'K(lolia«dilkiB,voLI.,of  thBl<^} 

'  lehize.  A  fiah  levialon  «!■ 
le  editon  of  the  UemauiitB  daidcd  to  itime 
ii  in  tbA  quirtoiertet,  cotnuting  the  mifc  to  Dr  Alfred  Bonthu. 
Ib  18B1  Boietlae  puUished  hii  fint  volunK,  centiining  ell  the 
deteehed  cepitukriet  iqi  to  B17,  together  with  vuioiu  appgndicei 
beeiing  on  tbeni,  ud  the  coUection  of  Anieglns.  Boretlua, 
whone  heeltb  bed  been  nzLBed  by  ovetwork,  wu  uiuble  to  finish 
hit  work;  It  wai  contiDucd  by  Victor  Knux,  who  coUected 
in  vol-  ii.  the  acictered  apitubiio  of  1  date  pasteri«'  la  SiS. 
Eui  ZnimeT  snd  Aihiecht  Werminghofl  drew  up  a  detailed 
iudei  of  both  volumes,  in  which  lU  the  euentlal  wordi  are  noted. 
A  third  volume,  prepared  by  Emil  Seckel,  waa  to  inchlde  the 
collection  of  Beoedictus  Levita. 

(>)  AmoDg  the  capittduies  are  to  be  found  docunKn1«  of  a  very 
wied  kind.    Boretiui  has  dividfd  them  into  levenl  dascct: — 

(a)  The  Ctpiliae  Iiphu  oiUtHia.—Tbac  are  additioBi  made 
by  6ie  king  of  tlie  Franki  to  the  baibaiian  la;w«  jiroinulgBted 
imder  tbe  Uerovingiaai,  the  Salic  law,  the  Ripuarian  or  the 
Bavarian.  These  oipitiilarici  have  the  umc  wrighl  as  the  law 
which  they  complete;  they  are  particular  in  their  application, 
applying,  that  is  to  lay,  only  to  the  men  subject  to  that  law. 
like  the  laws,  they  consist  dilefly  of  scatle»  of  compensation, 
Tvles  of  procedure  and  points  of  dvil  lav.  They  were  solemnly 
pcomulgated  in  the  local  usterablio  where  the  content  of  the 
people  «u  asked.  Chsrleniagne  and  Louis  the  Pieus  seen  to 
have  mode  efforts  to  bring  the  other  laws  into  harmony  with  the 
Salichi*.  It  isallotobenoted  that  byccrtainof  the  capitularies 
of  this  dasB,  the  king  adds  provisions  affecting,  not  only  a  single 
hw.  hot  all  the  laws  in  nse  thiouf^out  the  kingdom. 

(H  The  Ca/nlula  caUiituiiia,— These  oipitularfe*  *ti« 
dabonled  in  the  councils  of  the  Inshaps;  the  kings  of  the 
Flanks  sanctioned  the  canon  of  the  councils,  and  made  tliein 
Obligatory  on  all  the  Christians  in  the  kingdom. 

(c)  The  Capilida  ptr  si  jcriten^.— These  embodied  poUticat 
decrees  whkh  all  subjects  of  the  kingdom  were  bound  (0  observe. 
Ibey  often  bore  the  name  of  tdkium  or  of  emilllutie,  and  the 
provisoes  made  in  them  were  petinanent.  These  capitularies 
were  geneiiUy  elaborated  by  the  king  of  the  Franks  in  the 
autumn  assemblies  or  in  the  cdinmittees  of  the  spring  assemblies. 
Frequently  we  have  only  the  pfopooiti(»  mode  by  the  king  to 
the  committee,  capiSida  IraclaHda  cum  umililmi,  tfixafil,  ct 
oMdltiu,  and  not  the  final  form  which  was  adopted. 

(ifl  Tbt  Cafilula  misttruM,  which  ate  the  instnictiom  given 
by  Chaitcmagne  and  bii  lUccessors  to  the  miri  sent  into  the 
Tuious  part*  of  the  empire.  They  are  sometimes  drawn  up  in 
aommon  for  aD  the  missi  of  ■  ceruin  yai— capilida  MiaBnm 
tmaalia;  sometimes  for  the  mitri  sent  only  on  a  given  iJmilt— 
CBfilyta  miaarum  ipaialie.  Tttat  insfnictions  sometimes  hold 
ff»d  only  fof  tbe  circuit  of  the  iniinu;  they  have  no  general 
■pplicatian  and  are  meiely  tcraponuy. 

(r)  With   the   capitularies  have  been  incorporaled 
""  ...  lo  be  oiiserved  ■ 


of  the 
of  806. 
tbe  uktht  of  peace  and  brother- 
a  occasiou  1^  the  too*  of  Louis 
ue  nous,  oe, 

TIm  moit  o(  dearly  esljjilishing  these  disdactioos  bekmp  to 
Boietiua.  Ha  ha*  dmibllaa  enggented  the  diSetoice  between 
the  Cspil^a  wdatntm  and  the  CafUula  fa  u  laita^-,  among 
the  fint  are  to  be  hmtid  pnrvnwmB  of  a  gcneial  and  permanent 
natuie.  and  anoog  tbe  •eooDd  tanpuary  measuiea  are  often 
inchided  But  tbe  ida  «(  Boretiua  la  none  the  less  fruitfuL  In 
ipitulariei  theic  ue  HBBlly  pennasent  pievWon*  and 
the  ohaervatioB   of 


After  the  refga  ol  L«uii  the  Ploa 
long  ud  dUuR.  Soon,  (ion  tbe  lotb  century  onwards,  i 
prcvlitoiiof  geiiegJ  aiiplication  eawTH  to  from  the  kings.  Hence- 
forth  tbe  kiiw  only  Rgnbited  privite  Interests  by  chatters;  it 
WM  not  tmia  the  reign  of  PbHip  Angnatiu  that  genera]  proviuons 
agila  apfietied;  but  when  they  did  so,  they  bore  tlie  name  at 
onllaanoea  (eritKnanai).  ■ 

Tlwic  wen  also  capitidarfes  of  the  Lombards,  These  capilu- 
larie*  fonned  a  conlinuatiNl  uf  the  Lombard  laws,  and  an 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  these  laws  by  Boretins  in  the  foHo 
editioa  of  tiie  Mmumnta  Ctrmmiat,  L4[a,  vol,  Iv. 

AuTHOnmis,— Borctitij.  Dii  CaSnlutsricn  in  Latreiaritiiriidi 
(Halle,  1M4);  and  BHlnlct  tur  CafillUarirHllrUik  (Lnpiig.  1B74): 
C,  SrHiier.  Dit  Kifilnlantm  ia  Kanliwrrr  (Municli.  ttat}.  Sn 
tiK  the  hiuories  ot  inKiluIioni  or  of  Lw  by  Waila,  fininncr, 
FuBtel  de  Coulongcs,  Vkillet,  Euiem.  (C.  Pr.) 

CAPirnUTIOll  (Lat.  aipUtdum,  a  Httle  head  or  division; 
cafilularr,  10  trcsl  upon  temu),  an  agieement  in  time  of  war  for 
the  Boirender  to  a  hostile  anned  force  of  a  particular  body  at 
tmo^,  a  town  i>r  a  territory.    It  is  an  ordinary  Incident  of  war. 


squired  bcfoR 

latloD.  Tbe  moat  usual  of  such  conditions  arc  freedom  of  religion 
and  security  of  private  property  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  promise 
not  to  bear  arms  within  a  certain  period  on  the  other.  Such 
agreements  may  be  la^y  concluded  with  an  inferior  officer,  on 
whose  authority  the  enemy  are  not  In  the  actual  poution  of  tha 
war  entitled  to  plate  reflance.  When  an  agreement  h  made  by 
an  officer  who  has  not  the  proper  aulhoritx  or  who  has  exceeded 
the  limits  of  his  authorily.  It  is  tenlied  a  sponswn,  and,  to  ba 
binding,  must  be  confirmed  by  express  or  tadt  ratlhcatioa.' 
Article  3 s  of  the  Hague  Ojnvention  (tSgp)  on  the  lawi  and  the 
customs  of  war  lays  down  that "  capitulations  agreed  on  between 
the  contracting  parties  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
military  honour.  When  once  settled  thqr  must  be  observed  by 
both  the  parliei"t^ 

In  another  sense,  capitulation  Is  the  name  givm  to  an  arrange- 
ment  by  which  foreigners  are  withdrawn,  for  most  civil  and 
criminal  purposes,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  state  making  tha 
capitulation,  llus  in  IXitkey  arrangemeDts  termed  capitula' 
lions  (}>.).  and  treaties  conlitinBtory  of  them,  have  been  mada 
between  the  Porte  and  other  states  by  which  foreigners  resident 
in  T^irkey  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  their  reqxctive  countries.' 
The  term  Is  also  applied  by  French  writers  to  the  oath  wJudi  on 
his  election  the  Holy  Roman  emperor  nsed  In  make  to  the 
college  of  electors;  this  related  chiefly  to  sudi  isallers  as  regalian 
lights,  appeals  from  beat  juHsdictiOns,  the  tights  of  the  pope,  dc 

CAFITULATIOIfE  (fiom  Lat,  laful,  or  Its  Low-Latin  diminutive 
cafilaliim,  e>  Indicating  the  form  in  which  these  acts  were  set 
down  in  "  diapten  ";  the  Gr,  equivalent  tefluiltetif,  n^Xalunt, 
is  onaKonaDy  used  tn  works  of  the  iTth  centnry),  tr«itie» 
granted  by  a  state  and  conferring  the  privHtge  of  eilia'tenilorial 
jurisdiction  within  its  boundaries  on  the  subjects  at  another 
state.  Tims,  in  the  9th  century,  the  cabph  Harun-al-KasUd 
engaged  to  grant  guaranteea  and  commerdal  fadHtlt*  to  uA 
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BOOK  of  Ihc  pr^cticaUy  iadepead^nt  Italiia  dty  ita-tcs 
up  on  rts  ruinL  Thus,  In  toqS,  the  piiDce  of  Andoch  (fnntcd  a 
charter  ^  Uiis  luture  10  IhedLyof  Gcnob;  the  king  of  JcnisaUm 
eitendrd  the  same  privilfge  10  Venice  in  1133  and  to  UuMiUa 
in  list.  Sslah-ud-din  (Saladin),  sulun  of  Babylon  (Cairo], 
geanled  B  chjultr  to  Ihe  town  of  Pisa  in  [[73.  The  Byianline 
cmpcTon  foUowed  thii  cjumplc,  and  Genoa,  Pisa  aod  Venice 
all  obtained  capitulations.  The  aiplaaation  of  the  piaclire  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  tlul  the  soveieignty  of  Che  state  «aa  held 
in  ihoie  agn  to  apply  only  to  its  lubjects;  faieigners  weie 
ciduded  from  it)  i^ts  and  obligatioDS.  The  piivilege  of 
dtiseoBhip  wa  considered  too  precious  to  be  extended  to  the 
alien,  who  was  long  practically  an  outlair.  But  when  the 
numben,  wealth  and  power  of  foieijDen  lealdini;  iriihui  the 
lUIe  became  too  Ereat,  tt  wai  found  to  be  politic  to  subjeel  tliem 
to  some  law,  and  it  nai  held  chat  Ihit  Law  ibould  be  Iheic  own. 
When  the  Turkish  Tule  was  Bi^tituted  tor  that  oC  the  Bynntiiie 
empenna,  the  syslem  *hvady  is  exisleou  wat  tOBtinucd;  the 
vahous  non-Moslein  peoples  were  allowed  thdr  Mmi-autonomy 
in  matten  aflectinj[  Iheii  penooiJ  status,  and  Ihe  Genoese  of 
Galatiweie  confirmed  in  theii  privilegei.  But  the  fiist  cipiluli^ 
tion  conduded  with  a  foieign  stuie  wu  thai  of  ijjj  granled  to 
the  French.  LestitshauldbeiTBtginediluilthiswatacooccsaioa 
wicittd  by  tlK  vktoiioiis  Cbiislian  mpnaich  fnm  [he  decadeni 
Turk,  it  should  be  bome  ia  nund  (hat  Turkey  wu  then  it  the 
height  of  her  power,  und  that  Fiincis  I,  bad  shcitly  before 
sustained  a  dlsastrois  defeat  al  Pavia.  His  only  hope  of  assist- 
iDce  lay  in  Suleiman  I.,  whose  ituck  on  Vwiuu  had  been  checked 
by  the  wetotious  Charles  V.  The  appeal  to  Suleiman  on  the 
ground  of  the  common  interest  of  France  and  Turkey  in  over- 
toming  Charla  V.'s  overweesinc  power  was  lOCCtBlul;  the 
secret  mission  of  Frangipani,  an  unofEcUl  envoy  who  could  be 
disowned  in  cue  of  failure,  paved  the  way  lor  Dc  la  Forest's 
embassy  in  1U4,  and  in  isjti  the  capitulations  were  signed.' 
They  amounted  (o  a  trebly  of  commerce  and  a  treaty  allowing 
Ihe  ettlbUshmCBt  of  Frenchmen  in  Turkey  and  filing  the 
jurfsdictlon  10  be  eiercited  over  them:  individual  and  religioui 
liberty  b  guaranteed  to  tbtm,  the  king  of  France  is  empowered 
to  appoint  consuls  in  Tutkey,  the  consuls  are  recogruied  aa 
competent  ts  judge  the  dvi!  and  friwiiial  iBain  of  French 
subJBCta  in  Turkey  according  to  French  law,  and  the  consuls  may 
appeal  to  the  officers  of  the  sultan  for  their  aid  in  the  eiecution 
ol  their  sentences.  This,  the  first  of  the  capittdations,  is  practi- 
cally the  prototype  of  its  successors.  Five  years,  later,  similar 
capitulations  were  included  with  Venice.  The  capitulatioas 
were  at  &nt  held  to  be  in  force  only  during  the  liftame  of  the 
sultan  by  whom  they  were  granted;  thus  in  1569  Sultan  Selim  II. 
renewed  the  French  capitulations  granted  by  hit  predecessor. 
In  ijt]  England  obtained  her  first  capitulation,  until  which  lime 
France  had  been  the  ofhcial  protector  of  all  Europeans  estab- 
hshed  in  Turkey.  IaIct  on,  En^nd  claimed  to  protect  the 
subjects  ef  other  nations,  a  daim  which  is  rejected  in  the  Fitndi 
capitulations  ol  1597,  1&04  and  ^607,  the  last-n^jned  of  which 
Mplidtly  Isys  down  that  the  subjects  ol  all  nations  not  repre- 
sented at  Cofistanlinople  by  an  ambassador  shall  be  uzidcr 
French  protection.  In  1613  Holland  obtained  her  first  capiluk- 
tion,  with  Ihe  assistance  of  the  French  ambassador,  anidous 
to  help  *  ccmiaerdal  rivsl  of  England.  In  1673  the  French, 
represented  by  the  marquis  de  Xointd,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  renewal  ol  the  capitulations  which,  for  various  reasons,  had 
remiined  unconfirmed  since  1607.  Louis  XIV.  had  been  anxious 
to  secure  the  pniteclDratt  of  all  Catbolici  in  Turkey,  but  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  recognition  o(  lus  right  to 
ptvtcct  all  Utiiif  of  non-Turkish  nationality;  his  claims  lor  the 
Bsloralion  to  the  Catholics  of  the  Holy  Places  usurped  by  the 
Greeks  wss  also  rejected,  Ihe  sultan  only  undertaking  to  promise 
to  restore  their  churches  lo  the  Jesuit  Capuchins.  An  inix>ortant 
■LaForese,  a  Imiflht  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  first  rc^dcnt 
•mbaissdocof  Fmate  at  frtji»^*n>;..rtpi*     He  died  in  1337. 


commerdsj  gtla  was  the  ledudioo  of  the  Import  dudti  from 
S  <o  i%;  and  ill  suits  the  value  of  whiili  exceeded  4000  aifrti 
tn  which  French  subjects  sued,  or  were  sued  by,  an  Ottoman 
subject,  were  to  be  heard  nothy  the  ordinary  tribunals  but  at  the 
Pone  itself.  Later,  France's  friendship  secured  for  Turkey  a 
successful  negotiation  of  the  peace  of  Belgrade  in  1730,  And  Ihe 
result  wss  the  capitulation  of  1740;  this  is  no  longer  limited  in 
duration  to  the  sultan's  lifetime  but  is  made  perpettud,  nnd, 
mottover,  declares  chat  it  cannot  be  roodified  without  the  aaeent 
of  the  Frtndi.    It  confened  on  the  French  asibaaadot  pts- 

la  i7rS,  modified  in  1784;  Rus^  wctued  ^milir  privilegea  in 
17B4.  In  Ihe  coune  of  the  iSth  century  neirly  evey  Eunqieaa 
power  had  obtained  these,  and  such  newly-establisbed  omnuies 
as  the  United  States  ol  Amtiica,  Brlgiuta  and  Greece  fotkiwed 
in  the  19th  century. 

The  chief  privileges  granted   nndcr  1 
forcimiers  resident  in  Turkey  arc  the  fbllowin 
>iabillly  of  domidle,  h~bertv  ts  ti 
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local  Jurisdiction  save  under  certain  safeguards,  e<. 
elusive  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  of  tlie  same 
nationality,  and  competence  of  the  forum  of  the  defendint  in 
cases  in  which  two  foreigners  are  concerned  (though  the  Sublime 
Forte  has  long  claimed  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  mminal  cases 
in  which  two  foreigners  of  dillerent  nationality  arc  concerned— 
the  cspiltdatjoTis  are  silent  on  the  point  aiul  the  claim  is  resisted 
by  the  powers). 

The  save  gystem  hss  been  followed  by  such  countries  OS  Persia, 
Chins,  Japan  and  Siara. 

The  practical  result  of  the  rapitulations  in  'Kirkey  ii  to  [onn 
each  separate  foreign  colony  Into  a  sort  of  imfcriam  in  inttria, 
and  to  hiinper  the  local  juiisdiction  very  ooiaideiably.  As  the 
slate  graaliog  the  capitulations  progresses  in  dvilialion  it 
chafes  tinder  these  lestraints  hi  its  sovereignty.  Turkey's 
former  vassals,  Rumania  and  Servia,  though  theoretically  bound 
to  reelect  the  capitulalioos  so  long  as  Ihey  formed  part  of 
Turkey,  had  practically  abrogated  them  long  before  securing 
their  independence  through  the  treaty  of  BeiHn  In  1S7S.  Tbe 
same  may  be  said  ol  Bulgaria.  Japan  was  liberated  from  the 
burden  oi  the  capitulations  yomc  years  agcL 

The  exlra-territorial  jurisdiction  cxerdsed  by  the  foreign 

capitulations  exist  is  regulated  by  special  legitlativE  enacttnenls; 
in  the  ciK  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  ordcis  in  coundl. 

In  Turkey  the  capiiulaiioiis  ate  praciically  the  only  treaties 

in  force  oith  the  powets,  since  the  eipirstion  about  iS8g  of  tlie 

■  '  *     concluded  in  iB6i-iS"Sj.    As  they  al" 


lain  the  "  most-favoured  m 
one  apply  to  all  Ihe  powers 
America  and  Belgium  clair 
the  right  lo  try  all  their  &    . 
sgainst  Ottoman  subjecta— a  daim  re 
is  the  case  of  the  Belgian  5  " 
in  tiie  bomb  ouiiage  oi  191 


"  clause,  the  ptivilegcs  in  any 
though  not  always  claimed-  Thus 
onder  their  treaties  with  Tutkey 
ibjetls,  even  if  accused  of  oSencti 
mtly  made  by  Belgium 
t  jocis,  accused  of  participation 
Yiidix.  One  peculiar  privikge 
gnntea  in  tnc  capitulations  ot  167J  (Art.  74)  luthoriies  the 
king  at  England  to  buy  in  Turkey  wilh  his  own  money  two 
cargoes  of  fi^  sod  raisins,  in  ferlilo  and  abundant  years  and  uttt 
in  times  of  dearth  or  scatdly,  and  ptovldes  that  after  a  duty 
of  3%  has  been  paid  thereon  do  obstacle  or  hindrance  dull  h% 
givm  thereto, 

UPIZ,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cipii,  Pansy, 
Philippine  Islinds,  on  the  Cipis  or  Paiuy  liver,  about  4  a.  from 
its  mouth  on  tbe  N.  coast.  Pop.  (igoj)  i8,j]5.  C&[Hi  htt 
1  brge  and  beautiful  Roman  Catholic  church  (of  stone),  e 
Protestant  diurch  (with  a  hospital)  and  good  govemnKnt 
buildings,  and  is  tbe  sot  of  tbe  proviodal  high  school.  Alcohol 
of  a  superior  quality  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  from 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  nipa  palm,  whidi  grows  plealiiuUy 
in  the  neighbouring  swamps.  Fishing  and  the  weaving  of  fabric* 
of  cation,  hemp  uul  pineapple  fibre  are  important  industries. 
Rice  and  sugar  are  raised  in  abundaiicc.     Tebmo,  Indiui  took 


CAPMANY— CAPO  OTSTRIA 
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*  cipotud.    routing  vawb  Hand 
livEC  to  tlu  WWD.    Tbe  langtBge  ii  VaayuL 

CAPKANT  T  MmnPUMJ.  ANninO  DE  (1741-1813), 
SpuUi  polygniA,  vu  bom  >1  Baicdou  so  ths  14^  of  Norem- 
ber  K742.  He  ntind  fmn  Eha  Amy  in  1770.  Jind  va  nbie- 
qnenllr  elected  Kcnui;  of  the  Ro^  Acadentf  of  Bntocy  tt 
Muliid.  Hit  prindpil  mrrks  ue — Mtm^w  ktMrkai  latn  la 
■0PHH,  ctmmtnia,  y  arUtde  ia  atuigma  dwdad  de  Borcdona 
(4  «ok'  1779-1792);  Ttatrt  kiiiiriea-tjUi£o  tU  la  ti^eiuiuia 
Bltetaia  (i7M)l  Fiiiuafia  it  la  ilttamda  (1776),  ud 
CftfitfJtfJ  aUuaa  Ktrt  tatioi  puaies  de  instoria  aontmitaj 
feUtica,  y  iiiiilar  (1S07}.  Cipnuny  died  at  Barcdoni  on  the 
I4tb  of  November  i£i3,  .  Hii  monopaph  on  the  history  of  ha 
Wlhpiaee  KtQl  preserves  much  of  [ti  originai  vilue, 

UFO  S'lCTHIA.  OlOVAKHI  AtfTOllIO  p<UNNES|.'  CouKT 
C1776-1831X  Runiu  sutesnun  end  peesident  of  the  Creek 
xepublic,  WBi  bom  jit  Corfq  oo  the  iithctf  Fcbnury  1776,  He 
bcIoDfed  to  an  uicjent  Cor^t  tamiJy  which  htuj  Lmmignlod 
Iiom  Ittrii  in  IJ73,  the  title  of  count  bant  gisnied  to  il  by 
Chulei  Emmanuel,  dulie  of  Sivny,  lu  i63g.  The  fither  of 
Gjovuinl,  Anlotiia  Marin  Capo  dittifi,  wu  1  man  of  consider- 
able importance  in  the  island,  a  stiS  aristocrat  of  the  old  school, 
■ho  in  1798,  after  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio  had  placed  the 
Ionian  Islands  under  French  rule,  was  imprisoned  tor  his  oppo- 
iiiion  to  the  new  r^me,  his  release  nnt  year  bemg  the  etiiiest 
triumph  of  his  son's  diplomacy.    On  the  eslablishmeat  in  iSoo, 

meul  nesQtiated at  Consuntinople  by  the  elder  Capo  dliuia — 
Giovaniti,  who  had  meanwhile  studied  medicineat  Padua,  entered 
the  government  wrvice  as  secretary  to  the  lepslative  council, 
and  in  one  capacity  or  another  cierdsed  lor  tlie  neat  seven  years 
a  detennining  voice  in  the  affairs  of  tile  republic.  At  the  txgin- 
ning  of  1807  be  «u  appointed  "  eitiaordinaiy  militaiy 
fovEmor  "  to  organiie  tbe  deicoc«  of  Santa  Maura  against  AH 
Pndu' of lanmAa,  an  entorprn  which  brought  Utai  into  contact 
inth  Tbcodam  KBlotolrsnes  and  other  Eutun  chiefs  of  the  vir 
of  Gtick  indapmdence,  and  4weki  ia  him  that  wider  Hellenic 
patiiolbm  whidi  «s  >□  largely  to  inBuencc  his  cucer. 

ThnM^uxtt  the  pmod  of  his  official  conneiion  with  the 
kokn  ■OTtnuBcnl.  Cqud'Iatria  had  been  a  consislent  opbolder 
of  RoniaD  r^'^'r"^  in  tbe  islands;  aad  when  the  Creecy  of 
Tibil  (1S07}  dashed  his  hopes  by  handhig  over  tbe  locisn  republic 
to  NappEeoB,  be  did  not  leiinqijsh  his  belief  ia  Russia  as  the  most 
idiable  ally  of  the  Gmk  caose.  He  actotdingly  nlused  tlK 
oSets  made  to  him  by  Ibc  French  gavenuaent,  and  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Rioaian.  thancellor  Romamov  to  aiiet  the  tiar's 

to  the  boaoruy  post  of  attach^  to  the  foreign  ofBce,  but  it  was 
not  tiU  two  jreaa  after,  in  rBii,  that  he  was  actually  employed 
in  diplnmadc  wort  aa  attadif  to  Baion  Stacktlberg.  tbe  Russian 
ambassador  at  Vietnia.  Hb  knowledge  d  tbe  near  East  wu  here 
of  great  tervko,  and  in  the  foUoiring  year  he  wasattached,  as  chief 
of  his  diplomatic  bnteau,  to  Admiral  Chichagov,  on  hii  mission 
to  the  Danntuan  prindpaHtics  to  sik  up  'trouUe  in  the  Bailian 
peninsula  aa  a  diversion  on  the  flank  of  Austria,  and  to  attempt 
to  raiipla«nt  tbe  treaty  of  Bucharest  by  an  oHcnsive  and 
defenibe  alliaDce  with  the  Ottoman  en^iire.  The  Moscow 
campaign  of  iSia  intervened;  Cluchagov  was  disgraced  In  oon- 
sequence  of  bis  failure  to  destiny  Napoleon  at  tbe  passage  of  the 
BetBbin;  but  Capo  dOstria  was  not  involved,  wis  made  a 
oaundUDr  of  itnts  and  csntsiued  in  his  diptomatic  functions. 
Dtuing  the  campaign  of  lEij  hewas  sttacfaed  to  the  slaS  of 
Batday  de  Tolly  and  was  pnieni  at  the  battles  of  Lduen, 
Biulzen,  Dresden  and  Leipsig,  With  the  advaccE  of  the.allies 
he  *i£  sent  to  Switseiland  to  secoie  the  sithdrawal  ol  the 
iqnd^  from  the  Fnoch  sUianca.  Here,  in  spile  of  his  mslruc- 
tioniloguaiantee.tbaneutiBlitrofSviatdand,  he  signed  on  his 
'  Altn  his  election  lo  the  Ctieh  piTSideDnr  in  I8J7,  Cipod'iKrii 
Jhjunl^podisltias,  tbe  ferm  by  whieh  he  is  very  nmicDiviIy 


.    Hlam' 


t  aniing  the  alb'ea.  lie  emperor  Alexander,  to  whom  he 
hastened  to  make  an  eipltnation  in  person,  endorsed  his  action. 

Capo  d'lstria  was  present  with  tbe  allies  in  Faiis,  and  after  tbe 
signing  ol  the  hist  peace  of  Patii  be  was  rewarded  by  the  isai 
with  the  order  of  St  Vladimir  and  his  full  confidence.  At  the 
congiess  of  Vieniui  his  influence  was  compicuous;  he  represented 
tbe  uaion  the  Swiss  committee,  wns  associated  vilh  Rasumovtky 
In  negotiating  the  Ungled  Polish  and  Sftnu  qoeslions,  and  was 
the  Russian  plenipotentiary  in  the  discussions  "with  tbe  Baron 
vom  Stein  on  tbe  afiairs  of  GcTDiany.  His  Uemoirt  mr  I'anpiri 
lemuiufw,  dI  the  oth  of  Febmaty  1S15,  presented  to  the  tsar, 
was  based  on  the  policy  of  keepmg  Cetmaay  weak  m  order  to 
secure  Russian  preponderance  in  ita  coimcils.  It  was  perhajs 
from  a  similar  motive  that,  after  the  Waleiloo  campaign,  he 
strenuously  opposed  tbe  proposals  for.  the  dismemberment  of 
France.  ItwaaonbisadvicetliatcheducdeRicheljeupersitaded 
Louis  XVIII,  to  write  the  autograph  letter  in  which  he  declared 
his  intention  of  tHigiiing  raiher  than  submit  to  any  dirainntion 
of  the  territories  handed  down  to  hha  by  his  anccstois.'  Tbe 
treaty  of  the  loth  of  November  1815.  which  formed  for  years  the 
bdsii  of  the  eSeclive  concert  of  Europe,  was  aba  largriy  hii  wort. 

On  ths  iCtb  of  September  tSi ;,  after  the  piQcUmalioa  of  tbe 
Holy  AUinnoe  at  the  great  review  on  tbe  plain  of  Vertus,  Capo 
d'Istila  was  named  a  secretary  of  ttato.  On  his  retiun  to  St 
Peieisboig,  be  shared  the  mbuilry  of  tsreilgn  affain  with  Count 
Nesseitode,  though  t)ie  laltec  as  senior  sIgDcd  all  documents. 
Capo  d'lstria,  however,  had  sole  charge  of  the  ntnrly  acquired 
province  of  Beasaiahia,  which  he  governed  conspicuously  well. 
In  iStS  be  attended  the  en^ror  Alexander  at  the  congress  of 
Aii-U-Chapelle,  and  m  the  following  year  obtained  leave  10  visit 
hit  home.  He  trsveUsd  by  way  ol  Venice,  Rome  and  Naples, 
his  progress  exciting  the  livefiest  apprehcruioiis  of  the  powers, 
notably  ol  Austria.      Tbe  "  Jacobm  "  pose  ol  the  tiAt  was 

traveUers'm  Italy,  notably  the  emperor's  former  tutor,  Ctsar  db 
Lahaipe,  were  btlls  careful  in  tbe  expression  of  their  sympathy 
for  tbe  ideals  of  the  Carbonari,  In  Mettemlcb's  eyes  Capo 
d'lstria,  "  tbe  coryphaeus  ot  liberalim>,"  was  responsible  (or  the 
tsar's  vagaries,  the  fount  of  all  the  ills  of  which  the  timts  were 
sick;  and,  for  all  the  count's  diplomatic  reticence,  tbe  AustriiB 
spies  vho  dogged  his  footsteps  euned  their  salaries  by  ttportiiig 
sayings  that  set  the  reactioiury  courts  In  a  flutter.  'For 
Mettemich  the  overthrow  of  Capo  d'lstria 's  influence  tiecaBie  a 
necessity  of  political  salvation.  AI  Corf  il  Capo  d'lstria  became 
the  repository  of  all  the  grievances  of  his  countrymen  af^ainst 
the  robust  adnutiistiatian  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland.  At  the 
congress  of  Vienna  the  count  had  supported  Iht  Bi4tlth  pm- 
tectonle  Over  tbe  lonjsa  Islands,  tbe  advantiges  of  ithkh  from 
tbe  pohil  o(  view  of  trade  and  security  were  obvious;  but 
tbedtastk  methods  of  "  King  Tom's"  government,  symbolised 
by  a  gallows  for  pirates  and  other  evi].doeTs  In  every  popular 
gathering  place,  oSended  his  local  patriotism.  He  suhtnitted  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject  to  the  tsar,  and  belore  relumlne  to 
Russia  iraveOed  via  Paris  to  England  to  lay  the  grievan«s  of  the 
lonians  before  the  British  govemmeDt.  His  reception  was  a  cold 
one,  mately  due  ID  his  own  dkingenuousness,  for  he  refused  [0 
show  British  ministers  the  raemonndum  which  he  had  already 
sulnnitted  to  tbe  Russian  emperor,  on'  the  ground  that  it  was 
intended  only  for  his  own  private  use.  The  whole  diing  Seemed, 
tightly  ot  wrongly,  an  excuse  for  the  intervention  of  Russia  in 
aflaiis  which  were  by  treaty  wholly  British. 

On  his  return  to  St  Petersburg  (n  tbe  anttimn  of  iSig,  Capo 
d'lstria  tesnraed  his  influence  In  tbefntltQatt  counsels  of  the  tsar. 
Tbe  murder  ol  the  Russian  agent,  KotVcbue,  in  March,  had 
shaken  but  not  destroyed  Alexandtr's  Ubetalism,  and  II  was 
Capo  d'IsWb  who  drew  up  the  emperor's  protest  against  the 
Carlsbad  decttes  and  tbe  dedaration  of  his  adherens  to  con- 
stitutional views  (see  Aixxahdei  I,).    In  October  ia»  f^po 

<  The  letter  wtt  written  by  Michael  Stonidia  and  »fie<  by  Louis. 
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d'btfia  ACCQinfHIiKd  the  tsar  to  iht  rxtagiat  tt  Troprau.  7^ 
cvtnu  ot  the  yi*r— Ihe  murder  nt  Iht  due  de  Berry  in  Mucb. 
the  iUvohitiou  in  Spaio  ani  in  Naplca— bad  produced  their 
(Sect.  Alcander  *u,  in  Meiiemidi'i  eiuLiani  liDguaxe,  "i 
diugol  man,"  and  Cipod'Iitriaappanndy  iband  hit  oinvu- 
ilon  to  leactiunuy  piinciplei.  liie  Auataan  cbannllot  now 
put  lorth  all  hi«  powen  lo  brini  Mesmder  under  hia  own 
uBuentz,  and  to  ovetthion'  Capo  d'lilrla.  whom  he  despiied, 
dialiuated  awt  [eaied,  la  iSii  Alexander  Ypailanti'a  miicuided 
raid  into  the  Danubian  priodpalitict  |avt  bim  hia  opportualtT. 
The  nem  reached  the  tsar  at  the  cengrcia  oi  Laibach,  and  lo 
Capo  dlitiia  ni  entrusted  the  task  ol  writing  the  leltec  to 
YpaUanti  in  which  the  tsar  repudiated  hla  claim,  pubtkly  pro- 
claiined  that  be  had  Ihe  lympathy  and  support  of  Ruuia.  For 
a  lAile  the  poaition  of  Capo  d'liiria  was  siTed;  but  it  wat 
known  that  he  bad  been  approached  by  the  agent  of  the  Greek 
Sdairia  before  Ypsilanti,  and  that  he  had  enccura^  Ypsilanii 
to  take  up  the  ill-fated  adTentuiC  which  he  bimaelf  had  refused ; 
he  was  hated  at  the  Kusaian  cotut  *a  an  npatalt  Greek,  and 
Hetlen^ch  waa  never  weary  ot  impreaung  on  all  and  sundry  that 
he  TM  *'  using  Rusian  poU^  for  Greek  enda.''  At  bst  nothinfi 
but  long  habit  and  native  loyalty  to  those  who  had  served  kim 
KcU,  pmented  Alennder  (tain  puting  with  a  miniiter  who  had 
oeascd  to  poucn  his  confidence.    Capo  d'blrii,  anticipating  his 

congreu  of  Verona  (i8 ii),  and  retiml  into  private  ]ilt  at  Geneva. 

On  the  nth  ol  April  1817,  the  Greek  nationai  assembly  at 
Troeiene  elected  Capo  d'lstiia  president  ol  the  republic  The 
vole  was  a  ttiuoiph  for  the  Rus&ian  faction,  for  the  <i>UDt^  even 
after  his  fall,  had  not  lost  the  personal  regard  of  the  emperor 
Alcnnder,  nor  (xased  to  consider  himvll  a  Russian  official'. 
Me  accepted  the  oHer.  but  was  in  no  hurry  to  take  up  the  thank- 
lesstask.  In JuIyheviBlediheerapeior Nicholas  1. at Tsaiskoye 
Seh),  leceiviiig  pcmiissiijn  to  proceed  ard  instructions  as 
to  the  policy  he  should  adapt,  and  he  next  made  a  (our  of  the 
courts  of  Eumpe  in  search  of  nuiat  and  material  support.  The 
newt  of  the  battle  of  Navuino  (nth  ef  October  rSi?)  hastened 
his  arrival;  the  British  fifgale  "  War)pile  "  was  placed  at  his 
dispossl  locBnyhimtaGreeccandODthe  19th  of  January  iSiS 
he  landeil  at  Nauplia. 

Capo  dlstiia's  rule  in  Citecehad  to  contend  against  immense 
difficulties— the  utter  poveity  of  the  treasury,  Ihe  barbarism 
ol  the  people  but  recently  emandpaled,  the  continued  presence 
ol  Uirahim  Pasha,  with  an  unbroken  army,  in  the  south  ol  the 
Uorea.  His  stienglh  lay  in  his  eiperience  of  iBain  and  in  the 
Support  of  Russian  but  he  was  by  inheritanre  an  aristocrat  and 
by  training  an  ofhdal,  lacking  in  broad  human  sympathy,  and 
Iheirfbrc  little  fitted  to  deal  with  the  wiM  and  democralic 
elemenuof  the  sodeiy  it  was  his  Usk  to  control.  TIk  Creeks 
could  undersunt^  Ihe  intenutional  status  given  lo  them  by  his 
presidency,  and  for  a  while  the  enlhuiiaam  evoked  by  his  '  ' 
made  htm  master  of  the  situation.  Ho  thoroughly  rcprt 
Creek  sentiment,  too,  in  his  refusal  to  accept  the  narrow 
which  the  powers,  in  successive  protocols,  sou^l  to  imp 
the  new  stsle  (see  Gicece).  But  the  Russian  sdminis 
system  by  which  he  sought  to  restrain  the  native  turbulence 
vas  bound  in  Ihe  end  to  be  fatal  to  hioi.  The  wild  chiefs  of  the 
RVDluIioD  won  over  at  first  by  their  Inclusion  in  bis  yivemment 
were  offended  by  his  European  airs-  and  Russian  uullorm,  and 
alienated  by  bis  ptefeience  for  the  educated  Greeks  ot  th< 
Rianar  and  of  Corfu,  bia  promotioo  of  bis  brothers  Viaro  and 
A|astinalohighcaiiun*iid*aaslng^>ecialoHaice.  Dlssalisfac- 
tioD  ended  in  open  lebcllioa;  the  islawls  revolted;  Capo  d'Istrii 
called  In  the  aid  of  tlu  Roseau  admiral;  and  Misoulis,  the  hero 
of  Ibt  Creek  inr  at  ■■>,  blew  op  Ihe  war^ps  ui 
to  prevent  tbdt  faUIng  faito  the  hands  of  the 


the  Maine  this  ■ 
revenge.    Neil  day,  the  9Ih  ol  October  1831,  I 
uelves  at  the  door  ol  the  disich  where 
accuttemed  lo  wonhip.     As  ^  pasacd  i 
shot  biot  down,  and  as  he  ieil  Ceorfe  thnut  1,  difget  Into  faii 

AtrTHOMitES.— Call  W.  P.  Mendelasshn-Barthcddy'*  GnfJitsmi 

ipMMai  (Beiiia,  1K4)  i>  baaed  an  all  Ihe  SDUiet*.  peiued  and 

npilnled,  availaUa  at  the  time  af  pBbUciIlDO,  and  malaiee  u 

tccllent  guide  to  these.    This  may  be  supplemented  by  tbehlstorkal 

xtions  ol  F.  de  MaRen's  JtuiieiTbr  mAfiancliu  ^ to  JtHUfr.  G^, 

,J874.Ac.l.    A  skeDA  of  Capo  dTttria's  sctivily  as  pcoMemwDI 

be  foud  in  W.  AUsoo  Philfas^  Tim  War  if  drnt  ImdifBit 

(Losdon,  1807).    Many  of  Csfo  d'lstria'*  deqMefagi,  Ac, 

published  in  die  coUeclions  of  djpbimatic  GaneuDodeiafe  oientio 

.n  the  bibnogi^phy  d(  the  artWe  Euaore:  kiiUry.    tlndet 

"    Han  title  "  ZapUka  gnidia  Joanaa  Capodisliiss  "  Is  subKdKa  !■ 

■eiies  ol  the  ImperiaT  ltu_iui  Hisurieal  SuAtydn^JU.  p.  lb  (Si 

tnbuigilSAB)  the  JtfvrfiiiifldaimtefiiUifiw,  written  by  CaipB 

Ida  for  pcewnTation  to  the  emperor  Aleunocr.and  dated  at 

eva  U  Dnember  ita6.    Of  unpublished  materials  may  be 

itioned  the  letleisof  Capo  d'letria  id  Sir  Rkhaid  Ckmrh.vot,  rn. 

_      he  ChunJi  Papen  In  tlx  British  Mwenm  (AM-JtSS-lAtn- 

,3^571).    ^  (urtber  ^bihliQ^itpl^  to  chapev  vi.  ol  vol-,  a.  ol  tie 


e  Mivnimidules  of  the 

lichales,  commonly  known  as  Pelrobey, 
t  in  Ihe  War  of  Independence.  The 
in  the  Maina  (Easter,  i8jo),  and  Ihe 


life  been  padted,  oux  mr 

:h  on  NnuplUii  but  nego 

a  ol  the  Russian  minister  POitbrf  cB 

oioioa  10  the  piealdcnt.    Unhappi^,  whan  he  *■■  bntii 

■.t  giaid  to  (he  appofnted  btcrview.  Capo  dltttln,  ii 


t  to  two  of  h 


"Yob 


t  old  diief .  en  his  my  back  In  prison,  called 
unsmen,  his  tun  George  and  faia  bmther 
I  fare,"  and  pasaed  on.    Accoid- 


ibridti  Moiim  Hisiary(igojJ.  ~' 

CAPODISTRIA.  a  town  and  Naport  of 
1 J  m.  S.W.  ol  Trieste  by  nif.  Pop.  (ii>oa)  ia,ji  >,  nottty  Italiani. 
It  is  lilnaled  on  a  small  Island,  which  occnpiea  the  end  of  a  laise 
bay  in  the  Cull  ol  Tdesle,  and  whid  is  connocltd  with  the 
mainland  by  a  causeway  hall  a  mile  in  length.  Capodiauia  is  an 
old  town  with  small  streets,  and  has  piuiitul  roBUJcaUy  weU 
its  Italian,  alstost  its  Venetian  character.  The  moat  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  cathedral.  Ihe  town-ball  and  the  l*uiB  or  the 
old  law-court,  alt  siluittd  in  the  piinopal  (qouc.    In  Iddilion 

near  the  town,  fishing  and  shipbuilding  are  the  other  priiujpal 
occupations  of  the  population.  Trade  is  chiefly  in  sea-Kit,  wine 
and  oiL  Capodistria  is  usually  identified  with  the  town  oi 
Aegida,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  whidi  appears  by  an  inacriptjoa 
to  have  afterwards  received  (in  Itie  6ih  century)  the  name  of 
Justinopolis  from  Justin  II.  When  at  the  beginning  •(  the  ijlh 
century  Istria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriarchs  ol  Atfuiicia. 
they  made  this  town  the  capital  ol  the  whole  province.  TImdcv 
it  acquired  its  actual  name,  viUck  means  the  capital  ol  Istria. 
It  was  captured  by  the  Veoetlaaa  in  isni,  and  passed  Into 

GAPONIEil  (irom  the  Fr.  capmiiln,  prDpedy  a  capon-cote 
or  house),  in  laniecatiao,  a  work  cocitrucied  in  the  ditch  ol  a 
fort.  In  fire  (tnuakfliy,  madune-guns,  case  shot,  Ac.)  sweeps 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  and  prevoits  an  enemy  fium  eatabUsliing 
himself  in  iL  The  term  is  used  in  a  irdlltary  acnse  as  eariy  aa  ia 
theUte  r7th  century.    In  varioua  bastioned  systems  of  fortifica- 

outwDiks.  ihc  bastion  tract  prwidbg  for  the  detenet  of  the 
ditch  by  fire  from  the  OtiD  psnpet. 
CAPPADOCIA,  In  incieiit  geography,  an  eitensve  inland 

dodana  ocnpied  Ihe  whole  Kgion  (mm  Mount  Tauus  lo  the 
Emine.  Thitauthor  tellsusthntthenameofiheCappadodiM 
(Kstpatouta)  was  applied  to  them  by  the  Per^ns.  while  they 
were  termed  by  the  Giteks  "Synins,"  01  "White  Eyrianl' 
(Ltucosyri).    Under  the  later  kings  of  the  Persian  empiit  (he 


CAPPADOCU 


»«7 


beothawuoUkdCappulodBnrllUmi', 
ir-i.).   TUt  divUni  hid  wlntiy  am    ■ 
c4XnO|ibra.    Ai  ifla  tha  lUI  of  Ibe 

rwo  ptoviDCB  caathmed  lo  b*  iqianta,  llM  diitlbctlaa  ni  per- 
penuud,  uiil  tlit  Bune  Cappadods  cunt  Co  ba  mtriclnl  lo 
'  ~*  '  |innince(HmBtiiiiMCill«ICte»  Cippuladi),wlikh 
M  oouidcnd  la  the  pitMDt  artldK 

ae,  wu  bounded  S.  by  Che  chain. of 


.   Scmbs,  the  only 

J,  imtly  eancnled  iU  diaaskm;  It  wu  in  nallty 
iboni  jjD  m.  in  Itogth  by  leet  Ibu  150  in  bnadtli.  With  the 
eieeptiin  of  ■  nansv  ab^  of  tbediitikt  oiled  Ueli  teoe,  on  the 
eut,  nUch  lonn)  put  of  the  nlley  of  the  Suphnts,  Uie  whole 
of  tUi  Rgion  ta  a  high  npluid  tnct,  Utiining  to  more  thui 
jooo  ft,  and  cotudtuting  the  nwit  elevited  poitioD  of  the  gnat 
tableland  ri Aria  Mliiot(^.».).  IbewateniputKiflheiirovIiKe, 
where  it  adiolDt  I^rcaenia.  emending  thence  to  Ibe  fME  ol 
Mount  Tauns,  are  opta  trtehai  I^ainf,  aSoiding  paatuie  bi 
modern  ai  in  ancinic  tiiaes  to  mtmeroui  Sodu  of  iheep,  bat 
alncat  wholly  detotate.  But  out  of  the  nicUt  ol  thii  gtcat 
opUnd  level  rise  detached  groups  or  maaua  of  moantainst  tnoitly 
of  volcanic  ori^n,  of  vhich  the  loftiest  are  Mount  Argaeus  (fltill 
called  try  the  Turks  Erjish  Dagh),  (ij.ioo  fL),  and  Hatsan  Saeh 
10  the  (auth-wcit  (tooo  It.). 

Ihe  eaatem  portion  of  the  province  is  of  a  more  varied  and 
broken  cbaracLer,  being  traversed  by  the  mountain  system 
called  by  Ihe  Gtcekt  Anti-Tnuius.  Between  these  mountains 
and  the  aouthem  chain  ol  Tauruaj  pivpeily  so  called,  lies  the 
Tegion  called  in  andent  time*  Calaonig,  accUpying  an  upland 
plain  BWDQaiied  by  mountainf.  lUa  dbtrict  bi  the  tliae  of 
Stiabo  fanned  >  pertioD  ol  Cappadoda  asd  waa  completely 
iiiiiiiilirnl.  but  eutlet  viitea  and  tbe  P^nian  militaiy  ayatem 

Cappadocia  oontaiaed  tbe  aonice*  <rf  the  Sam  and  Pyrantu 
rivets  with  thcii  highec  aSiuoia,  and  also  the  middle  coune  of 
the  Balya  (aeo  AcuUlNOa),  aikd  the  whole  couise  of  the  tributary 
of  E^Aiatea  now  «aBed  Tokhnu  Su.  Bui  si  no  one  of  these 
rivBia  vaa  DavigaUe  or  served  to  feitiliae  the  lands  along  its 
toncntial  cotuM^  xuno  baa  much  impntance  in  Che  history  of 
thsptoviaix. 

lliB  kinadom  ol  Cappadoda,  whidi  wu  sliU  in  wiitmn!  in 
the  time  ol  Stiabo,  as  a  tkominaily  independent  statCt  was 
dividad,  acoocding  to  that  goographer,  into  ten  diitikls.  Of 
theae  CaCamsa  has  bam  detoibcd;  the  adjoining  district  of 
If  I  (iltm.  which  did  not  otigiaally  lonn  pan  of  Caniadada  at  all, 
but  waaamiead  to  it  by  Aiiaiathesl.,  was  afeilile  tract  adjoining 
Iha  Euphntea;  ila  cUef  town  retains  the  name  of  Malaiia. 
Cilida  mt  tha  naaaa  given  10  the  district  in  which  Caaarea,  the 
se  the 


rf  was  situated,  and  in  which 


TywiJii,  the  region  of  which  Tyi 
,  BBS  a  leva  tract  in  the  eitieme  south,  eitena- 
of  Mount  Taunil.  Cerioiirtlii  appeals  to  have 
weatetn  or  loulh-weslem  diitticu  adjoining 
Lycaoaaa;  its  chief  town  waa  AnJieUii.  LananicM  or  Latiniaiu 
waa  the  country  loullt  and  laulh-cut  of  Sivis,  thioiigh  which 
ran  the  road  fttnn  Scbastea  to  Caeiere*:  Sariarmanu  lay  south 
<i  iba  above,  and  biduded  Uiun  Yaila  and  the  upper  basin  of 
the  TokhiXa  Su;  SoruHK  lay  west  0!  Lsvimsene  and  induded 
(he  modetn  district  of  Ak  Dagh;  Ckamamexe  lay  west  again 
at  the  above  along  the  middle  couae  ol  the  Halya:  Uarimtiu 
was  the  nMth-we>Cem  distiict  cztendlni  aiong  Ibc  edge  of  tbe 
tcotial  deaeit  as  fie  south  ai  Melcgob. 

The  only  two  dtiea  «l  Cappadoda  coiuidtRd  by  Sttabo  to 
detene  that  apiiclUtion  were  Maiaca,  tbe  c^lal  of  the  kingdom 
nader  its  native  raonarchi  (sec  Caibaiu-Mauca)  ;  and  Tyana, 
oot  fulrom  tbe  loot  <<  IheTauna,  Che  site  of  which  is  maiked  by 


a  great  motmd  at  a  plaee  called  Kb  (or  Skoi)  d 
It  m.  aottth-west  of  Migdeh.  Aichdais,  founded  b] 
the  last  king  erf  tha  cou  '  ' 


tha  pdnc^ial  wealth  ol 
t  to  Rona  but  did  not 
enjoy  a  good  leputatioo.  The  C^ipadodan  fiaiaiili  are  siiO 
in  the  habit  of  taUng  aervtoe  in  the  wcat  ot  the  poiinatda  and 

only  reluntinc  to  their  home*  alter  long  absences;  theii  Unui 
is  now  touch  valued  by  emplciyeni  aa  they  are  a  strong  sober 
folk.  The  province  waa  cekbraled  for  its  honea,  aa  wcil  as  for 
in  vast  Socka  of  sheep;  bnt  from  its  elevacioa  above  Che  sea,  and 
the  DBldness  of  its  dimate.  it  could  never  have  been  rich  and 
fertile. 

Hiiltry. — Notlung  is  Iu»wd  of  tbe  history  of  Cappadoda 
before  it  became  subject  to  the  Paxsian  empire,  except  that  Ihe 


Boghas-Kcui 


le  '■  powe 

vihebet.  Fraklin,  Coiun,  Malatia,  varioos  points 
about  Albiitan  and  Derendeb,  Bulgur  Maden,  Andsval  and 
Tysna.  Possibly  the  pHaces  ot  the  last  named  dly  wen  inde- 
pendent. With  the  decUue  of  the  Sym-Cappadodana  sftet  their 
defeat  by  Croesus,  Cappadoda  vas  left  in  the^wwer  of  a  sort  of 
feudal  aristocracy,  dweUing  in  strong  castles  and  keeping  the 
peasants  in  a  servile  condition,  which  later  made  them  apt  for 
foidgn  slavery.  It  was  induded  in  tbe  third  Persian  satrapy  in 
Ihe  division  established  by  Darius,  hut  long  cootiaiied  lo  be 
governed  by  lulen  ot  its  own,  none  apparently  supreme  over  the 
whole  country  and  all  more  01  less  tributary  to  the  Great  King. 
Thoroughly  subdued  at  last  by  the  satrap  DatatnQ,  Cappadocia 
recovered  independence  under  a  single  ruler,  Aiiarathn  (hence 
caDed  Ariaiathes  I.),  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  Ihe 
Great,  and  mamtaincd  hmiself  on  the  throne  of  Cappadoda 
after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 

The  province  was  not  visited  by  Alexander,  who  conl^led 
himsdf  with  the  tributary  ackriowledgment  of  his  soverdgnty 
made  by  Ariaratbes  before  tbe  conqueror's  departure  from  Asia 
Minor;  and  the  continuity  of  the  native  dynasty  was  only  In- 
lerropted  for  a  short  time  after  Aleiander's  death,  when  Ihe 
kingdom  fell,  in  the  genera!  partition  of  the  empire,  to  Eumenes. 
His  daina  were  made  good  in  311  hy  the  legenl  Perdiccas,  who 
crucified  Ariarathes;  but  in  the  dissensions  following  Eumenes'a 
death,  the  son  of  Ariarathes  recovered  his  inheritance  and  left  It 
10  B  line  of  successors,  who  mostly  bore  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty.    Under  the  fourth  of  the  name  Cappadoda 


Republic  as 


the  Grei 


withKon 


afoe     . 

n  aDy  against  Perseus  of 
threw  in  thdr  lot  with  Ihe 
n  they  had  been  from 


.nsulCrs! 


■cigimii 


and  their  fore 


foUowedhis 
jng  power  of  Pontus  and  the  inir 
the  failure  of  the  dynasty.    The 
ported  by  Rome  against  Hithradales,  el 
:eed  C93  B.C.);  but  it  V 


es  V.  marched  with  th 


>barzanes,  Ii 
ltd  al  on. 
'asesMblt9hed(63B.c).   In  the  dvil wars Cappadod 


when  the  cmpenr  Tlbetios,  a 
reduced  Cappadoda  at  last  to 


CAPPEl^-CAPPELLO 


d  made  tbe  combined  pravinee 


a  Ironiier  bulmrk.  It  remamea,  unner  vuious  piovmou 
ndiitributicmi,  put  d[  the  Euteni  Empue  till  lite  in  the 
11th  coitary,  thou^  often  nvagcd  balh  by  Peniuu  Aod 
Anbt  But  before  it  puied  into  Seljulc  huidi  (1074),  uid  Eiom 
tiiem  uhinutdir  to  tbe  Ounudis,  it  bad  already  becotiw  largely 
Anueuwi  In  rdigion  and  ipncb;  and  thus  we  find  tbe  Hulhem 
pait  xefcnwf  to  aa  "  HeTmcniomm  terra  "  by  cnuading  chioni- 
ckn.  Ac  tiiia  tey  die  iMBth-eaat  and  eait  porta  0I  the  province 
an  largely  inhabilol  by  Armeniaid.  The  native  kings  had  done 
much  (o  HeUcaiie  CappndodB)  which  had  pr^vkiaaly  received 
1  tttimg  Iranian  colim;  but  it  ms  Mt  to  Chiiitiuuty  10  cum- 
pfete  thek  tFork,  Though  pre-Hdlcnic  usagra  lung  auivived  in 
the  local  oiltA  and  babiia,  a  patt  of  the  people  haa  remained  moTe 
di  less  Hellenic  to  this  day;  in  spite. of  ita  esvdopment  by  Moalem 
oHKiueRa  and  convert).  The  tiaditiea  of  its  aiiy  church, 
illuminated  by  the  naiaea  of  the  tvo  Gi^Kia  and  Bui!  at 
Caeaarea,  baa  been  perpetuated  by  the  aurvival  of  a  native 
Orthodox  elentent  throughout  the  vest  and  north-v^t  of  the 
piDvinoe;  and  in  the  letnotei  valleys  Greek  speech  has  never 
wholly  died  cut.  Its  use  has  once  more  become  general  under 
Gredc  propagandist  influence,  and  Che  Cai^iadodan  "  Greeks  " 
are  ddw  a  flourishing  community. 

BiBLioctarltT.— W.  Wright,  Emttrt  of  fb  BiOiUt  (iSSa): 
G,  Pttmt  and  C.  Chipiei.  kisl.  dt  run  iua  ttntmia.  vol.  iv. 
(/e«6)i  A.  H.  Sayte.  BUHus  (1S91)  (Me  also  Ptiua);  I.  C. 
Oraysen,  Cult,  ia  Hillaiimui  (jid  cA..  liyi):  A.  HDlm,  ±(ii». 
Criak.  {Ebi,  inai..  18861  ;Th.  K^atcb.  MiarliaU  Entaler  (tSoo); 

F     n     lUvax     fr„*rt#  nf  V^fH,^<  /inm^'TIi     Uf^^^m^^      P^^^f^m  fJ 


^'^llli 


C.  ftitlH.  Erdisutd. 

Sopp.  Papere,  iri.  1*91);  C,  Feriot,  ; 

E.  Chaatn.  iiuiam  m  CaplmiacU  (iBoa);  H.  F.  Tqih-, 
Armnia  (iMi):  H.  C.  Buiffy.  Riii  Tirmal'  A.  M.  and  /ir-a-ui 

SI91):  Lard  Warkwonh,  HaUi  of  a  Aurv  il  Ai.  Turity  (18081; 
.Syke>.i>arii(-/iliiiii(i»a4).  (E,  H.  B.;  D.  G.  H.) 

GAPPBL.  I  French  family  which  produced  some  distinguished 
jurists  and  tbcf^ogians  in  the  15th  and  itiCh  centuries.  In  r49], 
Guilhiunie  Cappel,  u  rector  of  the  univenily  of  Pass,  protested 
againit  a  liihe  which  Innocent  VIII.  cUiuKd  from  that  body. 
His  nephew,  Jacques  Cappet  (d.  1541),  the  teal  founder  of  the 
[amily,  was  himself  advoate-gcneral  at  the  parleraeni  of  Paris, 
and  in  a  celebrated  iddiEjs  delivered  before  the  court  in  tjj;, 
against  the  cippcnn  Cbailcs  V.,  claimed  [oi  Francis  I.  die 
countiei  ol  Artoia,  FUndeis  and  Chaiolais.  He  Wt  nine  chU- 
dren,  of  whom  three  became  Protestants.  Tbe  ddeil,  Jacques 
(iSia-iSaS),  iieur  du  TiUoy,  wrote  several  treatises  on  juri*- 
pcudcnCB.  Louis  (tJM-isM),  aieuc  de  Motiambert,  the  fifth 
•on.  was  a  most  ardent  I^olcstant.  In  IJ70  he  presented  a 
confession  of  fiith  lo  Cbarlca  DL  in  the  name  of  his  co-re- 
ligionists. He  disputed  at  Sedan  before  the  due  de  Bouillon 
with  the  Jesuit,  Jean  Ktaldonat  (i 5^-15^3),  ^nd  wrote  m  de- 
fence of  Protestantism.  The  seventh  son,  Ange  (i5J7-i6jj), 
■dgneur  du  Luat,  wai  secretary  to  Henry  IV.,  and  enjoyed  the 
citcemof  5ully.  Among  those  who  remained  Catholic  should  be 
mentioned  GiUllauox,  the  translator  of  Machiavdii.  Theeldet 
•on  Jacquea  tiso  left  two  sons,  famous  m  the  history  of  Pro- 
testantism;— Jacques  (r570-i6j4),  pastor  of  the  church  founded 
by  himself  on  his  fief  of  le  Tilloy  and  afterwards  at  Sedan,  where 
he  became  professor  o[  Hebrew,  distinguished  as  historian, 
excgetical  scholar;  and  Louis  (see  below). 

'  "  ""       e  Cappel.  see  Du  Bcllay,  Hiitoria 
mother  jacquei 

iaiber  (Amatcrdam,  r68o), 

Fnna  pttuaanu.  vol,  iiL  (n.- , ,. 

CAPPIL,  LOUIS  <isS5~i65S),  Vnacb  Frototaiil  divine  and 
KhoUr,  *  Hngocoat  wboaa  descent  i>  traced  above,  w*a 
boni  at  St  Elier,  nou  Sedan,  in  1585.  He  iCudiMl  tltedogy 
at  Sedan  and  SMimo;  and  Arabic  at  Oiloid,  where  he  ipeirt 
Moywa.     At  the  age  of  tweiiiy.<j^l  b«  aci^lcd  the  dialr  of 


prafcHK  of  thsoloey.    AmoBfft  U(  fdiow )« 
Amynnt  and  Joeuf  da  la  Place.    Aj 
'   '     of  Uk  hiatory  of  tl 


not  an  origina]  part  <1  the  Hefarvw  laagmce,  hit  w 
by  ibe  Maanteta  Jem  ol  Tiboiaa,  sot  aariiei  thu  the  sth 
century  AJ).,  and  that  tbe  primitive  Htfatnr  chanctan  an  thoaa 
now  known  at  the  Samaiilan,  while  tka  aquaie  i^'-v-tfn  ate 
Aramaic  and  were  nbadtated /or  tkt  man  Uidat  It  tb*  tiiH 
of  the  captivity.  Tliew  comdufcnu  wm  hotly  eoBtaled  by 
Johannc*  BuxiDif,  being  in  ccoflict  with -the  vkn  of  hi>  latker, 
Johaonc*  Butorf  senior,  iMtwiihsttpdinc  the  fact  that  E|iaa 
Levita  had  already  disputed  the  anlHiui^  of  the  vowd  pointa 
and  that  neilhetjaanetior  the  lUnud  sham  aeracqaainlanca 
with  then.  Hia  (ecood  impontnt  vvrii,  CrMca  Saat,  wu 
distasteful  from  a  theological  point  ot  view.  He  kad  oompleted 
it  In  1634;  but  owing  to  the  fitrceafiporilion  with  irtdch  he  had 
to  contend,  he  waa  «ly  able  to  pdol  U  U  Faii*  in  1650,  by  aid 
of  a  »a,  who  had  turned  Catholic.  Xhevadoutcsdl^iBtha 
Old  Teatament  text  and  the  diflennca  beAnen  the  ancient 
venioni  and  (lie  Masaotetic  ten  convinced  him  that  tbe  idea 
of  the  Intisrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  aa  commonly  hdd  by  Pn>- 
taCanta,  was  untenable.  This  amounted  toian  attack  on  the 
verbal  injfaration  of  Scripture.  Bitter,  hovfcvtr,  aa~wna  the 
na  not  Icog  bdote  his  MBolu  were 


iuUi'>ii«i'b$ 


-THdAiSl.    HiaC 

.-lat  of  the  tavilr  to  whkh  be  belonged,  waa- 
ww  lames  CapjHl  (t639-i7i3),  who,  atthean 
profeMnr  of  Hebrew  M  Sauninr,  but.  on  the 
.. — ..„. .,  „..  ..d  of  Naaua,  Bed  to  EnglaDd,  irimhe  dtad  in 
t?!].    See  Hoioi-HaDck.  AfolttiTUifM^it. 

CAIVSLLO,  BIAHCA  Un^iS^i),  grand  dnchen  of  Tmcany, 

was  che  daughter  of  Bartolommeo  Caf^xDo,  a  member  ol  one 

of  the  ricfiest  and  mbkac  Venetian  fuoilies,  and  was  famed  foe 

her  great  beauty.     At  the  afre  of  fifteen  ihe  fdl  in  love  with 

Pietio  Bonaventuri,  a  young  Florentine  derk  hi  the  finu  01 

Salviati,  and  on  the  iSth  of  November  r;6j  escaped  with  Uoi 

to  FlorQKC,  where  they  were  married  and  she  bad  a  dan^tct 

named  PeUegrina.    lie  Venetian  government  made  evecT  effort 

to  have  Bianca  antsted  and  biovghl  back,  but  the  grand  dnte 

Coshno  de'  Medici  inisvetied  in  her  favour  and  she  was  left 

immolested.     Howevcrshedidnot  get  on  well  with  her  hnabond'a 

family,  who  were  very  poor  and  nude  her  do  menial  work,  until 

lost  her  beauty  attracted  Francesco,  the  grand  duke's  ua, 

vicious  and  unprincipled  rake.     Altbou^  already  married  ta 

e  virtuous  and  charming  Archduchess  Ciovanna  ol  Anscria, 

seduced  tbe  fair  Venetian  and  loaded  her  with  jewrb,  wwney 

d  other  presents.     Bianca's  accommodating  husband  Wla  ^ven 

court  employment,  and  consoled  himself  with  other  ladieaj 

;7i  be  was  murdered  in  the  itroetsol  Florence  in  conasqnoia 

me  amorous  intrigue,  though  posiibly  Bianca  and  Ftanccsco 

: privy  to  the  deed.    On  the  death <rfCtnimoin  1574  Pianceico 

ceded  to  the  grand  duchy;  he  now  mstalled  BlaBd  In  a 

fine  palace  close  to  hia  own  and  ootroged  hit  wile  by  flaunting 

' '     mistress  be(an  her.     As  Glovanna  had  borne  Fruceaco 

ion),  Bianca  was  voy  atudous  to  pment  hin  wiih  ta  heir, 

otherwise  her  position  would  remain  very  insecure.     But 

althou^  she  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  eipedients,  even  to  that  e( 

trying  to  pass  oS  a  diangeling  as  the  grand  duke's  cbUd,  die  wai 

not  lucceisfal.    In   t;78  Giovaniu  died;  a  few  day*  hw 

Francesco  secretly  married  Bianca,  and  on  Che  10th  of  Jorw, 

'S79.  the  marriage  was  pnbbdy  announced.     Tl>e  Venellaa 

govenUnenC  now  put  aiide  its  rescntmait  and  was  olfidaUy 

tepietenled  at  the  magnificent  wedding  feilivitfea,  lor  it  saw 

la  Bianca  Cappdio  an  instrument  for  cementing  good  rdatiooi 

with  Tuscany.     But  the  long  expected  heir  failed  to  come, 

and  Bianca  realieed  Chat  if  her  husband  ware  to  die  brfon  her 

family,  lapedally  Ui  btother  f.«ii—^ 
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d  hn  biturly,  ti  HI  aihraBtiiRii  ud  blatopcr. 

In  October  1587  botti  ttw  iruid  duki  md  bii  wile  dial  of  colk 
'    (rf  days  o[  ndl  other.    At  die  tine  puivn  nl 


See  S.  Roouidn.  LainHiiltri*  F«(ta.nL[L  [FViRsce,  1870 1 
C.  E.  Smlihi,  Tn^k  UiMea  *mmuiii»  (Fknaa,  ilglL 

CAmsnnnB.  cuvn  ((S71-1744).  Fnoch  ciuiin] 

(ehobT,  ttK  wn  of  1  unner,  Tu  bom  It  Montdidkr  on  tbt  latof 
Miri67T.  IfEilud>eilitAini«auidFui>,uidioi}kmdmiBtbe 
Chmrtiof  ItDme,  bnLdnoted  bimwU  UoKitt  enllrdy  la  daaual 
itodiu.  He  declined  a  prcrfaaonlilp  in  tbe  vAivenlly  o(  Bile, 
ud  wu  tftenmtij  ■ppoltiied  (1713)  to  tbe  Creek  d«lr  In  the 
CoUixe  ite  France.  Hepublislie<lut«]iiioDo((IidBtilUB(rTi;) 
■nd  Ml  behind  him  st  Ut  death  aa  editioD  of  the  andeni  IJdn 
RbeloridiiB,  whkb  •nil  publiibed  in  17J6.  He  furmihed  mocfa 
onterral  tor  Koben  Estlenne's  Tkaaiar^  lAjifitat  Lataac. 
Hh  nephew,  Jeio  Cappeninnie*  (I7x6-i7js),  hia  mceoKir 
in  iheehaiTDfOnekitlbeCoIltgedeFTaBce.  wuaboBdlitin- 
(uiibed  icbolaT,  aod  pohUtbed  valo^^  ediiioiB  of  claaanl 
■ntbon—CaBU,  Adbctcoo,  Plaatua,  Sopbodes. 

mVMl,  Wm.  Hjtaoins  (i7<ii-iS7«),  IlaUu  aUtesman 
■nd  hlltstun.  vat  bora  os  tbe  ijlh  of  September  I7«>.  Tlbe 
Cappoari  family  is  one  of  tbe  uuat  iliiuEnoua  Florentine  bouHS, 
•Dd  B  mentiODed  w  AEly^aa  i>5o;  it  acquired  ^reat  wealth 
a  ■  memnlile  und  banking  fiira,  and  manj  of  iti  menben 
tfitingiiiibed  tlienudTea  in  Ibe  lervice  of  Ibe  repuMic  and  the 
Medicb  CaeeCATMH.FiEio),  and  lata  in  that  of  Ibeboiueof 
Lorraioe.  Gino  waa  tbe  ion  of  the  Uarquia  Her  Roberto 
Cappoiu',  a  nobleman  greatly  itlacbed  to  llie  rdgning  grand 
doke  of  Tiucaay,  Ferdinand  III.  When  that prfncewu  deposed 
by  tbe  Frencb  xa  1709  tbe  Capponi  laaOy  loUowcd  him  into 
oile  al  Vieatia,  where  (bey  renufaud  ontfl  be  exdunfed  lui 
rights  to  die  grand  dwhy  lor  a  GenDU  pilnc^vEOr  (iSoj), 
The  Cippoid  thointHned  to  FloNBtv,  andfo  181 1  Gino  murleii 
Ibc  BstiAeiiaa  GiuUa  Riccudl.  AlthBOgb  Ibe  famOy  wen 
very  ■mti'FriMh  Gtss  wu  cboaea  wflb  otbs  nolabls  to  pay 
homage  to  Napoleon  in  Paris  is  ilij.  On  the  faH  ei  N^MleoB 
Fenjinand  teturaed  to  Tuscany  (Sifiteia  bci  1 8 14)  ,bBI  the  mtota- 
lioo  proved  io*  RscUanary  there  than  in  any  olhcr  part  oC 
Italy.  Young  Cti^nni  was  wcU  Rceivsd  at  cmrt,  but  not  bttu 
Btiified  with  the  life  of  a  mere  man  of  fuhioa,  he  devnted  hlmieU 
to  serious  itudy  and  iordgn  tnvcL  After  sundry  journeys  to 
Italy  he  agun  visited  Paris  in  iSiS,  and  IbcD  went  to  En^nd. 

-   ■        todttply 

KUdtMlca.  tb*  e; , , , 

Edinbulgt  be  met  Flaodi 

id  tha  BiUiHrtk  RniNr,  and  ooncdved  a 

'la  Italy.    Dtalihi  knowiog 

t  nsny  |»«Biluait  itatesmen 

o  d  Ictten,  Induding  Lotd  John  Rund,  tbe  duke  of 
Bcdfecd,  Du^ld  Stnut,  Ugo  Ftwelo,  ftc    TUi  visit  had  a 

-   - "-^ — It  It  tude  him 


tbe  liMi  d  Ibe  BdMmt*,  which  sbsnid  attract  the  be<t  Hteruy 
laltnt  TUt  he  achieved  with  tbe  help  of  the  SwIm  C,  P. 
VleDiann,  and  ih*  Rult  was  the  AiUaUti:  He  coattibutcd 
latgely  to  its  colwnia,  a*  well  a>  to  those  of  tbe  AriJntIt  Slctk», 
'  '"  "~     Csppmi  btfU  to  lak* 


■rllh  Ik  libenli  ol  al  paiti  ol  Italy.  He  bad  discuaaed  (he 
poadbOity  «i  Ubentlng  Italy  with  Pllne*  Clariea  Albert  of 
ftiaj^OufgaaBa,  'tv  obm  ha  bad  iMmdacMl  tbt  Milanese 
reiidntlaafst  Couol  Coafdosieri  <f.*.).  But  tbe  aOapie  of  the 
It  id  Coafakaieii  made 


by  1844  be  had  ts 


s,  bnt  al 


il^etely  loat  his  si^l  be  continued  to  votk  by 
meaas  a  anujiueDsea.  In  1847  he  again  plunged  into  potiljcs 
and  discniaed  plans  for  an  Italian  alliance  against  Austria. 
When  the  graod  duke  Leopohl  II.  decided  In  1E48  To  grant  bis 
people  a  constltntioi^  Capponi  was  made  a  member  of  the 
coninusiiao  to  draw  it  np,  and  be  eventually  became  piime 
minister.  During  Us  ihort  tenure  of  office  be  conducted  foreign 
•flain  with  grat  tk!D,  and  made  every  eflort  to  save  the  Italian 
■iniatioD  after  tbe  defeat  of  Ckartes  Albeit  on  the  Mincio.  In 
October  1848  be  raigned;  soon  aftenrardi  the  grand  duke 
fled,  auarcliy  foQowed,  and  tfatn  in  1849  he  returned,  but  with 
an  escort  of  Amtiian  addieiy.  Ilie  Uiiid  itatcinun  thanked 
(}od  that  be  onld  not  Ke  tbe  hated  srhite  nniloinu  b  Flarenca. 
He  returned  to  bis  iiutlet  and  commenced  his  great  Sicria 
idla  KtfiMlita  ii  Firau;  bat  be  Idlowed  potiiical  aSain 
with  great  inierat,  and  helptd  to  convince  Lord  John  Ruudl, 
who  stayed  with  him  in  1859.  o(  Ibe  hi^esmcss  of  (be  grand 
duke*!  position.  On  Leapold'B  secsod  Oight  (171b  Of  Apiil 
iSJq)  •  Tusaa  ancmbly  was  summoned,  and  Cspponi  elected 
monbcr  of  iu  He  voiod  for  the  grand  duke's  d^nailion  and 
for  the  unionofnisoioy  with  Piedmont  King  Victor  En^inud 
nude  him  Kutor  to  i860.  His  last  yun  were  devoted  almost 
eidusivfly  to  his  Flomtioe  hittoty,  which  was  published  In 
1875  and  achieved  an  immediate  locctss.  This  was  Capponi's 
swan  song,  lor  on  tbe  jni  of  Febtuuy  it!7&  he  diedsl  Iheagcol 
eighty-four. 

Cappopl  was  one  of  tbe  best  tpedmeos  of  tbe  Tnicsn  landlord 
dasa.  "  He  reptocnta,"  wrote  hit  biographer  Tabarrini, 
"  one  of  the  moat  itrikTDg  personalitin  of  a  gCDcralion,  now 
wholly  paaacd  away,  which  did  not  resign  itKlf  (0  the  beatitudes 
of  1815,  but  wisbed  to  raise  Italy  from  the  humble  sUIc  to  which 
tbe  European  peace  of  that  year  had  condemned  brr;  and  he 
succeeded  by  hrst  raising  the  character  of  the  Italians  in  Ibe 
opinioa  of  loieigners,  so  as  to  deserve  their  esteem  snd  reelect.'* 
He  knew  aeariy  all  Ote  meat  btensting  pecfile  in  flily,  besides 
many  distingaisbed  tardgnen;  Giuseppe  Giusti,  the  poet, 
A.  Maaioal,  the  aovdiit,  NiccolA  Tommaseo,  Richard  Cobden, 
A.  von  Reumotit,  Ibe  Initoriaa,  were  among  those  whom  he 
enlertaiaed  at  hfa  palace  or  his  viEas,  and  many  were  tbe  strug- 
gling students  and  icvohitionists  to  whom  be  gave  assiitsDce. 
As  a  histotian  Us  lepotation  tests  on  his  Slaria  dtlla  RifubNua 
ii  Firemt  (Florence,  tB?^);  It  was  the  hist  compicheniive 
Ilafian  book  on  tbe  subject  based  on  documents  and  wriiten 
in  a  modem  ctitical  spnit.  and  K  the  chapters  on  tbe  early 
histoiy  of  Ibc  dly  are  now  obsolete  in  view  of  recent  disroveriea, 
yet,  as  a  whole,  it  remains  s  standard  work.  Besides  hit  hfstoiy 
a  large  number  of  essays  and  pamphlets  have  been  published 
in  his  StrOli  Imdili. 

5«  M.  Tabamni,  Citie  Ctfipanl  {Flomce,  1870):  and  A.  voo 
ReumoDt,  CiM  CaftriUOotiA.  lUo).  (L.  V.^ 

CAPPOKl.  PIERO  (I447-I49«).  nonntine  statesman  and 
watrfoT.  He  was  al  hut  Intended  (or  a  business  career,  Init 
Lorenio  de'  Medici,  appreciating  his  ability,  sent  him  as  am' 
basaador  to  various  courts,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with 
dlstinclion.  On  thedeBtho(Lolniio(i49i),  who  was  succeeded 
by  bis  son,  Ibc  weak  and  incapable  Fino,  Cspponi  became  one  of 
the  leaders  oi  tbe  anti-Mcdicoin  taction  which  two  years  liter 
eipeUed  him  from  Floience.  Capponi  was  then  made  chief  ot 
tbe  republic  and  conducted  public  aflain  with  great  skill,  notably 
In  tbe  difficult  negotiations  with  Cbirlcs  VIII.  of  Franu,  who 
bad  bvaded  Italy  >n  mm  and  Id  wboae  camp  the  euled  Medid 
bad  taken  retuce.  In  November  Charles,  on  his  way  to  Naples, 
entered  Flonnce  with  his  anny,  and  immediately  began  I0 
behave  at  though  he  were  the  mnqueror  of  the  dty,  because  he 
had  entered  ll  lance  in  real.  Tbe  signary  wci  anilous  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  him,  but  when  he  spoke  In  tavotir  of  the  Medici 
tbeir  temper  changed  at  once,  and  the  dliiens  were  ordered 
to  arm  and  be  prepared  (or  all  emergendes.  Tumulta  broke 
out  between  French  soldiers  snd  Florentine  dtiiens,  bairicideg 
wire  erected  and  atonea  began  to  fly  from  tbe  windows.  This 
■laiBsd  Charles,  who  lowered  b><  tone  and  said  noiUng  more 
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tlu  M«did.    Tbe  Fkie 
of  money,  but  In 


cllUug  |!k 
n>  full  of 
md  fisnUy 
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■bout  CDnquecHJ  ciliet  □ 
wiUing  tn  pay  him  l  large 
amount  further  disagreemer 
the  31edid'i  promiaa,  mad 
presented  an  uitimalum  to  the  lipiory, 
*'  Then  we  ihall  Bound  our  trumpets,"  uid  the  kiag,  to  whJcfa 
Cappoiu  TtpLled  "And  we  shall  tollour  bells,*' and  tore  up  the 
ultimatum  in  the  Ling's  lace.  Charies,  who  did  not  nliih  the 
idc*  of  house-to-house  fighting,  was  forced  to  modermte  hii  dums, 
and  concluded  a  more  equitable  treaty  with  the  republic  On 
the  18th  of  November  he  departed,  and  Csppoui  was  appnnted 
to  relonn  tfie  government  of  Florence.  But  being  more  at  home 
in  the  camp  than  in  the  council  chamber,  be  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  leading  ttie  armvs  of  the  republic  agaimc  the 
Fisan  rebds.  He  proved  a  most  capable  general,  but  while 
besieging  the  castle  of  Solans,  he  vu  killed  on  the  ijth  of 
September  ng6.  His  death  waa  greatly  legrctted,  for  the 
Florentine*  ncogniied   in  him   their    ableat   ■'■i""""    and 

SecuBderS«voiiAaoi.ii,FLOBSKca,Miiici,CHAaLEaVlll.  Tli* 
"  Vita  di  Picro  di  Gino  Capponi."  by  V.  Andaiuati  (jnibliihed  in  tlic 
AtMtit  Sl*na  llciiaiui,  Krlea  I,  vol.  iv.  pit  1*,  1S5]),  i>  tliF  chief 
GonlempoTary  authority;  lec  alaa  P^  Vjllari^ ^favnunifa.  vri.  L 
(FlorearT.  t &S7),  and  Gino  Capponi,  SUw  dcilaflcAiiUlua  A  fV/nu, 
vol.  iL  {fTotaM,  1975).  0-  V.') 

CAPBAIA  (anc  Cafraria.  from  ttt.  eafrt,  wild-goat),  an 
island  of  Italy,  aS  tbe  N.W.  coast  (the  higheil  point  14K  ft. 
above  lea-level),  belonging  to  tbe  province  of  Genoa,  41  m.  S.S-E. 
of  Leghani  by  sea.  Pap.  (1901)  547.  It  is  of  volcanic  origia, 
and  ii  partly  occupied  by  a  peiud  agricultural  raloiiy.  It  pn- 
duces  vdi^c,  and  is  a  centra  of  the  anchovy  fishery.  It  became 
Genoese  in  15^7  and  was  strongly  fortified-  In  1796  it  was 
occupied  for  a  short  time  by  Nelson,  About  10  m.  to  Che  north 
is  the  island  of  Gorgona  (highest  point  S36  ft.),  also  faoutts  for 

CAPRERA,  an  island  ofl  the  N.E.  coast  of  Sardinia,  about 
I  m.  in  length.  It  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  La  Madda- 
Icna.  It)  chief  interest  lies  in  its  conaeuon  with  Garibaldi, 
who  first  established  himscU  tl^ie  in  1A54,  and  died  there  on 
the  mdof  June  iSgi.  His  tomb  is  visited  on  this  anniversary  by 
Italians  from  all  parts.  Roman  remains,  including  a  bust  of 
Maximian,  have  been  found  upon  tbe  island. 

CAPRI  (anc.  Cafretu],  an  island  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  of  which  it  commands  a  £oe  view;  it  forms  part  of  the' 
province  of  Naples,  and  is  distant  about  jo  m.  S.  of  the  towc  of 
Naples.  Fop.(i^i]of  the  communeof  Capri,  3S90,  of  Anacapii, 
3jiA.  It  divides  the  cjtka  from  the  bay  into  two,  the  Bocca 
Grande,  about  i£  m.  wide,  between  Capri  and  Ischia,  and  the 

west  point  of  the  peninsuls  of  Sorrento.  It  is  4  m.  in  length  and 
the  greatest  width  Is  i|  m.,  the  toMi  area  being  j}  sq.  m.  The 
highest  point  is  the  Monte  Solaro  (igio  ft.)  on  the  west,  while  at 
the  east  end  the  cliSa  rise  to  «  height  of  900  ft.  sheer  from  the 
sea.  Thconlyulelanding-placcison  thetiorlhside.  Thcreare 
two  smiU  towns,  Capti  Ujo  ftO  and  Aoacapii  («Sa  ft),  which 
until  the  construciioii  of  a  c»iii»ge  road  in  1874  were  co; 
only  by  s  flight  of  7S4  steps  (the  lubstructuiea  of  which 
■re  andcut).  The  ishnd  lacks  water,  and  is  dusty  during 
drought,  but  ia  fertile,  producing  fruit,  wine  and  olive  oil;  the 
indigcD0U5  Son  comprises  Soo  spedes.  The  fishing 
also  is-  importanL     But  the  ptoiperity  of  the  itland  depends 

attracted  by  the  remarkable  beauty  of  the  sceneiy  (that  of 
coast  being  especially  fine),  the  views  of  the  tea  and  of  the  B*] 
Naples,  and  the  purity  of  the  air.    The  famous  Blue  Grotto,  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  many  caves  in  tbe  rocky  shores  oi  tho 
island,  was  known  in  Roman  times,  but  b»t  until  iS>6, 
waa  rediscovered-    Anotbct  beautiful  grotto  has  freeik  instead  of 
blue  refractions;   the  eSecl  in  both  caaea  i 

The  high  land  in  the  west  ot  tbe  island  and  llie  tomewbat  leia 
elevated  region  m  the  east  are  formed  of  Upper  Tithoni 
Lower  CteLiCGOui  limestones,  the  bilter  coouiniog  Kudistea. 


Lt  by  a  faull,~is  filled  to  a  large  ei 
Eocene  age.     A  superficial  layer  of  recent  volcnojc  tuffs 
uis  in  several  parts  of  the  isUnd.     Tlie  Blue  Gcstto  is  b  the 
Tithonian  limestones;  it  shows  indications  of  recent  ^■^■TTrf  of 
levd. 

rbest  mytiiicai  mhabitants  (tbough  snoe  have  localiaod 
1  here)  are  the  Tdeboi  from  Acamania  under  Ibeir  king 
TeloD.  Neolithic  remains  were  [oEDd  in  iWi  in  (be  Oram  d^le 
Fdci,  a  cave  oq  the  south  cctast.  In  histozical  times  w«  bid  tbe 
island  occufued  by  Greeks.  It  subsequently  f dl  into  the  hands  of 
'  '  so  until  tl»  lime  of  Augustus,  who  took 
laria  (lachia)  end  often  ndded  then. 
Tibenus,  who  spent  the  Isst  tea  yean  of  his  life  it  C^pri,  built  no 
~  these  the  great  maloiily  of  tbe 
'  .onlbBiaiandbdODt. 
'  kaa  cifftBin^,  iba 
best  preserved  being  those  on  tiie  east  catremi^,  nmiiitif  ol 
iber  of  vaulted  subalructuna  aad  dH  foundatioil* 
fJkoni  (ligbtboose).  One  «u  known  aa  Villa  Jovil, 
ar  eleven  were  probably  named  after  other  dcitic*. 
Tlieexistei  '         "  -  - 

as  in  modem  time*  rai 
After  Tlberius's 
visited  by  the  canpenn,  and  w 

having  been  at  first  the  pn^terty  ^  Neapolis,  ai 
emperors,  never  had  upon  it  any  community  wii 
£veniaimperial  times  Greek  was  largdy  spoken  there,  for  about 
as  many  Grcdi  as  Latin  inscriptions  hive  been  found.  The 
medieval  town  was  on  the  mrth  side  at  the  chief  brnding-place 
(Marina  Grande),  and  toit  belonged  thechurch  of  S.  Coilanio.ia 
eady  Chriatian  building.  It  was  abandoned  in  the  isth  century 
on  account  of  the  inroads  of  pirates,  and  [be  iubabitaota  took 
refuge  higher  np  at  the  two  lewnsof  Cafiriand  Anacipri. 

In  1S06  the  island  was  taken  by  tbe  English  Beet  under  Sit 
Sidney  Smith,  and  strongly  fortified,  but  in  iScS  it  waa  retaken 
by  the  French  under  Lamarque.  In  iSiJ  it  waa  restored  u> 
Ferdinand  1,  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

See  J,  Belodi,  OmhnCni  (Bnatau,  iBao),  97B  wa.:  C.  Feola. 
CaUerls   nlfo    (ftUo   ^'  ndni   J  iviuCD-riknalu— hS.    iaedito, 

SibTicalo  dal  Dolt.  Ignaiio  Ccrio  (Raii4ei,  i««4);  F.  FurcUieia. 
ibliepafia  itlT  lata  ii  Capri  i  lUAi  prmiiuu  SiirtiUiM*  (Naples, 
IB99) ;  C.  Weichhirdt,  Dal  SMcii  da  TUcriia  ati4  indm  RUmtr- 
iSKWI  aitj  Capri  (Leiprig,  190D),  (T.  As.) 


CAPRICCIO,  or  Capuci  (IlaL  for  a  udds 
a  musical  term  for  a  ItvcJy  compoHlion  of  aj 
laslic  nature,  not  foUowing  a  let  muakal  fonn,  ■Hhoogb 
the  first  known,  writlcB  tor  the  haipsicbsrd,  partook  of  the 
naluR  of  a  fugue.  The  woid  is  aba  need  for  pieces  ot  a 
fanciful  type,  jji  the  nature  of  tranacriptioiu  and  variations, 

CAFRICOBHUS  ("Tax  Goat"),  in  aatinHniy.  tbe  tenth 
sign  of  tbe  wdiac  («.).),  repteKnled  by  the  symbalb*  inleodtd 
lo  denote  the  crooked  horns  of  this  animaL  'Ae  ward  is  derived 
from  Lat.  (afer,  a  gL>at,  and  csmw,  a  bom.  It  is  also  a  coostalla- 
lign  of  the  wutlMtn  benisptiere,  menlimMd  by  Eudoiiw  (4ih 
century  B.C.)  and  Aratu*  (jrd  onluij  ■.c);  Ptaiemy  asd  I^nJw 
Biahe  catalogued  iS  >lan,Kcvelias  gave  i|>.  It  was  inimniieil 
bytheancieBIsuaciealurehaviag  tbefoitpart  a  goat,  ud  Iha 
hindpart  a  fish,  or  lometuna  abniily  aa  a  Boat  An  Intirating 
member  of  this  constellation  ii  m-Caphcami,  a  pair  of  stan  of  yi 
and  4th  magnitudes,  each  of  which  baa  a  ooi^ianiou  of  the  gth 

CAPRI  FOUACBAB,  a  natural  order  of  plants  bclongini  to 
tbe  sympetaloua  or  higher  divisiDn  of  Dicot^edons.  tbal  naB*^ 
wluch  B  chancteriKd  by  havkg  the  petals  <if  the  Bavcr  anilcd. 
The  plaota  an  uainly  ihtuba  wnd  traa;  British  rtpceMstalrna 
are  SoinhKiu  (dder) ,  CthiraiHi((nfUer-ia«e  and  myfatliw  tree), 
Ltmara  (boneysockl*)  (sec  fig.);  Aiiaa  (moachalet),  a  antall 
herb  with  a  cncping  stiai  and  amall  yeUoVish-peai  flowers,  ii 
occasionally  Found  on  damp  hedge  '  ' 
creeping  ovogrcen  with  a  thrcad-lili 


CAPRIVI  DE  CAPRERA  DE  MONTECUCCOU 


Sowtt.  a  Bonbeni  pUM,Mcnn  in  tt-lanttM  tad  planutia 
the  Mttb  ol  EutUod  uvi  SaKUut.  The  InTa  in  oppi 
■imptc  U  io  bontyiuckk,  or  compound  a  is  Ma;  ibty 
tmaUf  ao  ttipulo.    The  Sonwn  tn  nfuUr  ■    ' 


... H,  dighily  mjucnt.     i,  Fnirl 

tSftMnid  mmsunl  of  flovn. 

and-SaiivAaifio,  monrvtly  twD-lipped  Ai  in  £«flKera;  llieicpala 
ud  peUli  ue  uiuaJly  Gtc  in  Dumber  tod  placed  ibove  dw  oruy , 
the  bvt  Otaaa  an  Mltchcd  to  tkc  onalU-iube,  there  are  iIum 
to  five  caipeb,  and  the  fiuil  u  a  beiiy  ■>  in  faoneyuicUe  or 
uowbcrrr  (SyMfAariciirfiu),  oi  a  ttone  fiuil,  with  leveial. 
iBuall)'  Ihm,  SIoDo,  *1  in  5a>iihli:iu. 

Id  Ssmlmaii  and  VHmmitm  the  imall  white  So*tra  an 
mused  in  heads;  honey  ii  Bccrrled  at  the  base  of  the  alylei 
and.  the  tube  of  the  Sa*e>  being  very  ibort,  it  tipOKd  to  the 
Tiiili  oi  flks  and  insects  vith  abort  prolxHces.  The  Sowen  ol 
£4ituera,  which  have  along  tabe,  open  in  t  be  evemng,  when  tbey 
an  ivecl-Kcnted  aod  are  visited  by  hawh-molhs.  Tfae  order 
coDtaiDS  about  ijospedes.chiefly  Datives  of  the  north  teniperite 
aoDe  aDd  the  mountains  of  the  tTOfiica.  Several  genera  sQord 
omamental  plants;  luch  are  Loniara,  erect  shrubs  or  twiners 
with  loDg-Iubed  white,  yellow  or  red  6owen;  Sympiakvpia. 
a  North  American  shrub,  with  small  whitish  pendulous  Howeis 
and  white  berries;  DimiUa  (also  known  as  Wtifdia).  and 
Fi»vni»,  ioduding  I'.  OfWw.  goelder  nac,  in  the  colttvated 
fonm  of  which  the  corolla  has  become  enlarged  at  the  expense 

CAPBIVI  DB  CAPRBHA  DB  MOITTBCUCCOU,  OEORQ  LEO 
VOX.  COUKT  (1831-iSw),  German  loldier  and  staLesmaD,  was 
bom  on  the  14th  ol  February  iSji  at  Chariot tenborg.  The 
[amily  springs  from  Camiola.  and  the  name  was  originalLy 
writicD  Kopriva;  in  the  iSih  ceniuiy  one  biaach  leitkd  ia 
Wtmigerode.  and  several  memheis  enlered  the  Pnasiln  leiviet^ 
the  iaiher  o(  the  chancellar  held  a  high  judida)  post,  lod  waa 
made  a  life  member  of  the  Prussian  House  ol  Lords.  Capiivi 
wai  educated  io  Berlin,  and  enlered  the  umy  in  1849;  be  took 
pan  in  the  campaign  oi  1466,  being  attached  to  the  ilall  ol  ibe 
lit  amy.  In  i8]ebciervcdBichi«lo(  tbestaStothc  ictharmy 
CDTpe.  which  (ontitd  part  of  the  ind  army,  and  look  part  in  the 
battles  before  Mcti  as  well  as  in  those  round  Orlean,  Id  which 
he  highly  ditlinguished  hinucll.     One  ol   the 


rategical  proUen 
Um  ifith  at  August  bflon  Vioni 


if  the  10 


1  corps  on  then 


admiralty.  : 


eavie*  of  the  caipa  on  that  day.  Caprivl.  as  eepre- 
,  and  coonselior  to.  his  dtief.  General  v,  VoigtS' 
a  kadiog  part.  At  the  battle  of  Beaune-la-Rolande, 
point  ol  the  Orleans  campaign,  the  lotb  corpi  bore 
li  the  figbtlng.  Alter  the  peace  he  held  several 
nlitary  offices,  and  in  18S3  was  made  chief  of  the 
1  which  post  he  had  to  mmmand  the  fleet  and  to 
t  the  department  iE  ''      "  ^  ■   -  ■* 


iSSS,  when  the  a 


irated  Iroi 


Ifaa 


1  was  appointed  a 
tne  iDtn  amy  corps,  t^ismarck  had  already  referred  to  hun  aa 
*  poMible  ■occcasor  to  himself,  for  Caprivi  had  showa  great 
■■buinisInUire  ability,  and  was  uctoDDecied  with  any  political 
party;  and  in  March  1S90  he  was  ai^ioted  chancellor.  Pcusvan 
nlnrater  prtaldeot  aod  loreign  minister.  He  was  quite  unknown 
ID  the  pubDc,  and  the  choice  cuBCd  some  suiptiu,  but  it  wu 
(nHy  justified.  Thx  chief  events  of  bii  ■doiniitralioB,  which 
lasted  far  fool  yean,  are  narrated  ebewhere,  In  the  article  on 
Germany.  He  (bowed  great  ability  in  quickly  ouuiering  ths 
buiiscii,  with  which  he  was  hitherto  quite  unacquainted,  is  he 
himself  acknowledged:  his  ipeecho  in  the  Reichstag  were 
admirably  clear,  digni&ed  and  to  the  point.  His  hrst  achieve' 
ment  waa  the  cnnclusion  in  Jaly  tSgo  of  a  general  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  regarding  the  apbena  of  influence  of  the  two 
Bismarck   hid   supported   the   colonial 


lacGrca 


n  Getmi 


unewhat  strained.    Caprivl 


terms  with  Lord  Salisbury  which  gave  to  Germ 

reasonably  eqiect.    But  the  abandonment  ol   an   aggressive 

policy  in  East  Africa  and  in  Nigeria,  and  in  the  withdrawal  of 

the  bortlUty  of  the  colonial  parties,  who  billeily  attacked  the 
ocw  chancellor-  Capiivi  had,  however,  by  making  the  frontien 
ol  the  Congo  Ftae  State  and  (joriatn  Eut  Africa  meet,  "cut" 
the  Cape  to  Cnro  oiaDeiion  of  the  Britiih,  an  adiievemeDt 
wbich  caused  much  dismay  in  British  colonial  dicles,  regular 
tieatiei  having  been  obtained  from  nathc  chieli  over  lar^ 
areas  which  the  chanceUoc  secured  for  Germany.  In  Nigeria 
also  Caprivi  by  the  1S90  agreement,  and  by  anaihr  concluded 
in  r89].  made  an  eiceUtm  batgiiD  tor  hit  countiy,  while  ia 

eastwaid  to  the  Zao^cii  el  the  German  piaiecioraie  (this  strip 
ol  territory  bong  koownas"  Caprivi's  Finger  ").  In  1^  African 
policy  the  chancellor  proved  far-sighted,  and  gained  lor  the  new 
protectorates  a  period  for  internal  development  and  consolida- 
tion. The  Aoglo-Cennan  agceemeiit  of  1890  was  followed  hy 
commercial  tmiia  with  Aotria.  Rumania,  Ac. ;  by  condndiDg 
tbem  he  earned  the  cipreu  commendation  of  the  erapetor  and 
thctitleolcouat.but  he  wasfnm  this  lime  rdeotlessly  attacked 
by  the  Agrarians,  who  made  it  a  ground  for  their  distrust  that 
he  was  not  himself  a  landed  proprietor;  and  from  this  time  he 
had  to  depend  much  on  the  support  of  the  Liberals  and  other 
■     ■     'beenfon 


caused  a 


arliar 
ODiy.  howevi 


mon  old-fashioned 

shoneniDg  the  period  of  service.     His  pi 

compromued  by  the  failure  in  iSgi  to  ca. 

vrhkh  he  had  defended  hy  saying  that  the 

Christianity  or  Atheum,  1     "  " 

Prussian  rainislTy,  which 

In  rSin,  a  dISeitnu  an 

concerning  the  bill  lor  an  amendment  of  the  criminal 

t/aufurt  Voitaie).  and  in  October  the  emperor  dismi 

Caprivi'a  fall  wasprobabty  Ihewoikof  the  Agrarians. 

that,  while  he  showed  very  high  abihly 


the  presidency  of  the 

tn  to  Count  Eulenhutg. 

Eulenburg  and  Caprivi 

Df  the  criminal  code  (the 

both. 


pi  the  CD 
lis  penoBsl  position  by  forming 
at  court-  He  interpreted  his  p 
hi)  duty,  but  did  not  think  ol 


either 
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i-.«.r 


1  EngUind. 


Hiflmd  much  Irani  tbeuticks  mule  sn  him  by  the  follewen  dI 
Bismsick,  and  be  ins  cloiely  uiocuted  with  IhcaociiJ  Hlndsm 
oC  that  statnmu;  wedo  noL  koow,  howereT.iD  legard  eiUur  to 
tiih  or  (0  the  olbcT  events  of  his  administratioo,  lo  whit  eneot 
Caprivi  was  really  Uw  authra'  of  the  poticy  he  csmed  out,  ud  to 
what  emenl  he  was  obeyii»ff  the  ndeis  of  the  emperor.  With  ■ 
loyalty  which  caonot  be  too  highly  praised,  be  always  refused, 
even  after  his  abmpl  dismissal,  to  justify  hunaeLf,  and  be  Could 
not  he  persuaded  even  to  write  memoirs  for  Later  publication. 
The  last  years  of  his  hie  were  ipcal  in  abaidule  retirement,  for 
he  could  not  letuni  even  to  the  miiitaiy  duties  irtuch  he  had 
left  with  great  reluctance  at  the  otdrn  at  the  empeior.  He  died 
unmarried  on  Ihedthof  Febnutry  1S99,  atlhc  ageol  ^ty-ei^t. 

See  R.  AmdI.  Dm  Jte^ndci  Cra/ni.  CopnifBcrli 
a  bugnphy. 

CAPaMHIBR.  JBAa  BAPTUTB  (iBi4-iSgi),  Belgian 
alained-gtasB  painter,  wu  bom  in  Snisscls  in  1814,  and  died 
there  in  i3«i.  He  had  much  to  do  with  the  modem  revival  of 
glau-fainting,  and  Gnl  mtde  his  reputation  by  his  study  of 
the  old  mclbodt  o(  workmanship,  and  his  dever  restotatJoBS  ot 
old  tiuapla,  and  copia  made  lor  the  Bmsstis  archaeokjcica] 
muMum.  He  carried  out  windows  for  various  churcba  ki 
Brussels,  Binges,  Anuterdain  and  elsewhero,  uid  hli  wotfc  «u 
commissioned  also  for  France,  Italy  « 
Paris  EibibiiEon  of  iSsj  be  won  the  only 

CAFIICDII,  a  ^nus  o!  plants,  itae  [ruiti  of  which  an  nsed 
as  pqipen  (see  CitEHHE  Pefter  for  botany,  &c.).  A« 
used  in  medicine,  the  ripe  fruit  of  ibe  topntum  mimum  (or 
fnUacanj),  conlaininE  the  active  principle  caipAaJdn  (np- 
iKuliii).  bni  isolated  by  Thresh  in  iSjfi,  haa  lemaikable 
phyaialogica]  properties.  Appbcd  locally  to  Ibe  skin  or  mucous 
membtaae,  it  causes  redoeis  and  later  veaicatioiL  loiernally  in 
small  doses  it  itimulates  gastric  secretions  and  causes  dilalalioD 
of  the  vesM I9;  but  il  used  internally  in  eiccsi  for  a  long  period  it 
will  cause  lubacute  gastiiiia.    Iniin^e  doaes  In  eiceaa  it  causes 

tratioo  of  cspsioim  is  valuable  in  atony  of  the  stomach  due  lo 
chronic  alcoholism,  its  hot  stimulating  eSect  not  only  Incnasing 
the  appetite  but  lo  a  certain  degree  satisfying  the  craving  for 
alcohai  )  It  b  also  useful  in  the  flatulency  of  the  agsd,  where  It 
prevents  the  devrlopment  of  ps,  and  has  a  marited  efiecE  on 
anotesia.  Il  has  becB  used  in  functional  torrddiiy  of  the  kidney. 
Ennnally  capsicum  plaster  placed  over  the  aflected  musclei  is 
useful  In  ibeumalism  and  lumbago.  Capsicum  wool,  known  as 
calorific  wool,  made  by  didolving  the  oleorefln  tA  c^Hicom  in 
elhet  and  pouring  it  on  to  absorbent  coiton-wool,  b  uselnl  in 
rheumatic  aSectiona. 

CAP8TAH  (alio  spdi  in  other  forms,  or  aa  ".  capstock  "  and 
*  cable  stock,"  connected  with  the  O.  Fr.  capalini  at  cBiabm, 
ham  Lai.  capiilmm,  &  halter,  caftrg^  to  take  bold  al;  the 
conjcctuie  thai  it  came  from  the  Span,  abra,  goat,  and  almlo, 
sianding;  is  untenable),  an  appliance  used  on  board  ship  and  on 
dock  walls,  for  heaVing.in  or  veeting  cables  and  hawsers,  whecber 
of  il^on,  steel  or  hemp.  It  diSers  from  a  windlass,  which  is  used 
for  Ihe  same  purposes,  in  having  the  axis  on  which  the  rope  is 
wound  vertical  imiead  of  horlzonlal.  The  word  seems  to  have 
come  into  English  (14th  century]  from  Fnnch  or  Spanish  ship. 
hien  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  earlier  forms  were  of  a 
comparatively  simple  character,  made  ol  wood  with  an  iron 
qilndle  and  worked  by  manual  labour  with  wooden  capstan  bars. 
As  heavier  cables  were  sup[^ied  to  ships,  difficulty  was  found, 

A  cable-holder  {W.  H.Harheld's)  'was  tested  in  H.M.S.  "  New- 
castle "  (wooden  frigate)  in  1S70  and  proved  eHectivc;  Its  first 
tlevrl^ment  in  1876  was  the  application  In  the  form  of  a 
wiadlaas  secured  to  the  deck,  driven  by  a  meutnger  chain  from 
■  he  capauin.  fitted  in  H.M.S.  "  tnBeiiUe  "  (fig.  i). 

The  capalans  and  engine  are  shown  at  A,A,A,and  thewindlan 
B  is  driven  by  messenger  eliaios  C,  C.  The  four  cables  (dotted 
Une  D,  D)  lead  to  their  respective  aUe-holdcn,  fitted  with  ■ 
brake,  and  by  these  means  each  cable-hoIdB  aa  ba 


to  the  main  driving  abaft,  and  ujr  cabK  hoveJa  o 
Independently  of  the  other;  by  in' 
manual,  the  previous  slow  motion 

wasobviated.    InH.M.S. 

lingwood "    steam    powc 


D  both  ships,  arranged 
iiher  of  the  cables,  could 
lotked  by 


boldeta,  and  could  be  hove- 

N^Iei's  patent  windlass  for  me 
an  apfdlance  fitted  in  the  earlici 
British  navy  (1890  to  1900).    Twe 


the  cabka  remained  oa  thdr 
veered  without  being  louched. 
ncrchafit  ^pa  Croo6)  rescrablei 
cr  second-class  cruisers  of  tbc 
vc^e-boldm 
each  side  of  ■ 


worm  wheel  which  il  lightly  keyed  on  Ihe  middle  part  of  |be  axle. 
A  veitica]  steam  engine  with  two  cylinders,  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  framing,  drives  1  second  botlionlal  aile  wUcfa  it 
connected  by  a  Kt  of  bevel  geaii  to  an  upright  worm  shaft, 
which  works  the  worm  wheel.  This  worm  wheel  can  be  con- 
nected by  means  of  sliding  bolls  to  one  or  both  of  tbe  cable 
wheels,  enabling  one  or  both  cables  to  be  hove-fn  or  veered 
as  necessary.  A  brake,  of  Napier's  self-bolding  differential 
type,  is  fitted  to  each  cable  wheel,  and  is  controlled  by  huid 
wbeds  on  the  aft  vde  of  the  windlasL  For  warping  pur- 
poses, warping  drums  are  fitted  (matk  portable  if  required). 
A  third  central  capstan,  fitted  forward  oI  the  windlass,  is  con- 
nected to  the  upright  worm  shaft  by  ■  horitontlJ  shaft  and 
bevel  wheels.  It  can  also  be  worked  by  manual  labour  with 
capstan  bars.  Fig.  3  represents  the  arrangement  of  the  capstans 
on  the  forccastleof  a  battleship. filled  by  Nifjer  Broihnv    Deep- 


bodied  capstans  htve'bcen  superseded  by  tow  drum-beaded  ones, 
'dch  the  guns  may  be  fired.  The  three  capstans  or  cable- 
of  cast  ileel.  capable  of  taking  i\i  in.  cables,  are  fitted 
vertical  qiindles,  which  pass  down  through  the  mun  and 
irmourtd  decks  to  the  platform  one,  whett  the  iteam  engine  mat 
_  in  [Jaced.  The  gearing  consists  ot  worm  and  whee! 
gears,  to  arranged  thai  ibe  three  capstans  can  be  worked  singly  nt 
in  conjuDCIion,  when  beavlng-in  or  veering,  and  the  brakes  (of 
the  type  previously  mentioned)  are  omirolled  by  a  portaUe 
band  whcd  lilted  on  the  aft  tide  of  each.  The  cible-htdden 
can  be  uied  for  riding  at  anchor  (tee  Cshle),  The  middle  line 
capstan  E  is  keyed  to  venlcal  spindles  and  can  be  coupled  np  to 
Ihe  capstan  engine,  by  clutch  and  drop  bolts  In  the  capstan 
engine  room  \  il  is  fitted  with  a  cablo-fic4der,  to  take  ejther  the 
port  or  ttatbeard  cables,  and  fn  addition  Is  provided  with 
potiibic  whelps,  enabling  li  to  be  used  for  warping.  It  can  also 
be  worked  by  manual  labour  with  capstan  ban,  a  drum-head  E", 
filled  on  the  ipindle  on  the  main  deck,  enabling  additional 
capstan  ban  lo  be  used  if  tequirtd. 
To  avoid  canyinl  iteaai  pipes  aft.  Ibe  after  ctfMan  b  walked 
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bf  IB  dectrk  moloc  which  ii  kept  below  th*  wMv-liiK.  Nipin 
firotlxn'oipMui  (Gf  ■  j)  it  lor  wupbii  purpOM*,  (or  mrkuic  tbc 
•Um  tadwr  witti  win  bimn  aad  (m  conllag.  Ilii  placed  on  tbc 
■ppcr  dtck,  utd  i>  fitted  wilb  ■  dna-bnd  lor  opiUn  bun.  *i(b 
pivli  ud  p«wl  rim  u.  ihe  deck  pUte,  tbcpawlt  Abdng  lilicd  ud 
ptEced  an  tbtii  n*u  B  wbcn  worUng  with  the  BOter.  Tbcqppct 
portion  ef  tbi  apMui.tofether  wiifa  Ik  dnm-beui,  ta-portibtr, 
being  fixed  to  tta«  ccntn  b<ai  with  luyi  ud  giu-iMid  kitw*. 
Tbc  ccntn  ixas  li  keyed  to  the  ipiadJe,  whidi  pinn  ilmmgh  the 
deck  and  uiris  at  iti  lovei  end  a  canpiiBg  [«  cooaecting  to 
lite  woim  wbeeJ  grti.  Foi  workldg  by  motor,  the  additional 
aecurjiy  of  two  drop  bolta  ii  provided.  The  gearing  cotuista 
of  a  BiQ^  worn  and  worm  wheel,  working  in  an  oit-baih^  the 
worm  ahati  being  coupled  direct  to  the  motor  ipindle.  The 
motor  ia  of  the  aemi-enckiaed  type,  the  working  aod  live  parta 
beijig  proCccCid  by  a  perforated  metallic  covering;  it  ia  worked 
oSa  los-voltcircnlt,  at  aipeediuiderfuUloadcojidilioniof  300 
revolntiona  per  minute.    Tbe  molar  a  of  a  4-pole  type  and 

winding  limiting  the  ipeed  on 
tight  kiad  to  not  more  than 
Eooo  revolntiona  per  minutf^ 
A  friclional  break  ii  provided, 


Inini  type, 

on,  and  li  fitted 

ilhamagneticblow-oul.  The 
uitrol  11  cttectcd  by  a  rcmov- 
bit  hand  wheel  on  a  portable 
edeilil,  fitted  on  top  with  i 
rcular  dia)  plate  tad  indi- 
iling  painter;  the  band  wheel 
—•-—  rcveraa  the  cgnent  >s  well  u 

padnalea  Ihe  ipeed  in  dtber  dircclioa.  AU  capitani  of  (be 
Brilbh  oavy,  after  being  fitted  on  board  ibip,  arc  tested  for 
UCtJBg  power  and  ipeed;  with  iorewoat  (aleam}  upetana,  the 
Meim  being  at  1  jo  A  pieaniie,  the  anchor  Es  uuall)'  let  go  In 
1$  to  i;  fathonu  water,  and  Ibe  speed  autrteined  by  observing 
Ihe  time  taken  to  heave-In  not  le«  than  a  length  oi  cable,  7;  ft.; 
tbe  length  must  be  hovc-ln  In  three  minutei,  or  at  tbe  rale  of 
15  It.  per  minute.  With  the  after  capMan  (motoO  of  finl-dau 
battleabipi  and  croiMti,  a  weight  ii  used  inttead  of  an  ancfaat. 


FlC  a^Nap 


Ihe  t( 


le  of  IS  ll.  per  a 


Lh  Ihe  capital 


inveyed  through 
.       (J.  W.  D.) 


Capslana  on  dock  wallj 
mually  drfven  t^  hydli 
pipes  to  amall  engino  ui 

CAPfUU    (from    the  Ull.  •.ufini,  •  Hnau  uu>/,  •  iiiiii   lu 

botany  for  a  dry  aecd  veuel,  aa  in  the  poppy,  idi,  loiglove,&c., 
cootafaihig  (Hie  or  more  cells.  When  ripe  Ibe  capsule  opens  and 
Kilten  the  iced  (see  Botahy).  The  word  ii  used  also  for  a 
n  gelatinous  


s.  In  ai 


ir  envelope  parity  or  wholly  surrounding 
a  structure.  Every  dtartbrodial  joint  posseaset  a  fibrous  or 
Ugaraentoua  capsule,  lined  with  synovial  membrane,  attached 
to  the  adf  aont  ends  of  Ihe  artlcnkling  bones.  The  term  is 
particularly  appUed  lo  tbe  sac  which  encloses  the  crysIaShie 
lens  of  the  eye;  to  Glisson's  cipsnte,  a  thin  areolar  coal  of  fibrous 
tissue  lying  inside  the  tunica  aeiosa  Of  tbe  Ever;  to  the  glomerular 
capsule!  fn  tbe  kidney  lubttance;  to  the  suprarenal  cspsulca, 
twosmall  flattened  organs  in  Ibe  epigastric  region;  and  to  the 
iBteraat  and  external  capsules  oI  the  brain  (see  Biaia,  fig.  14 
sod  eiplvullon). 

CAPTAn  (dcfived  ftnrn  Lat.  tapul,  bead,  tbimgb  the  Low 
Ltt.  tapiUma).  a  dilef  or  teader,  in  vatiooi  ooaneifoiia,  but 
particnUiIy  a  giwde  officer  in  the  army  or  navy. 

At  sea  tbe  nune  ol  captain  Is  given  to  all  who  comntDd  Alps 
whether  they  beloiig  to  the  military  navy  of  tbeir  connlry  or 
not.  or  wbelbertheybcM  tbe  substantive  tuk  or  not.  Thus* 
when  In  conmud  of  a  vaaad  is  addrtited  aa  captain. 


In  Franco  a  nivil  lieilenanl  ts  addmsed  «a  m« 
becaue  be  has  that  comparative  rank  in  tbe  army, 
of  a  nercbAnt  ship  ia  known  aa  her  captain.  But  the  oavic  m 
alio  used  in  Ibe  alrict  Mute  ol  fonman,  or  bead  man,  to  deacribe 
many  of  the  aiDor  or  "  petty  "  officers  of  a  Biitiah  or  American 
tnaD.ol-wai — the  tsplain  of  a  top,  of  tbe  forecastle,  or  of  a  gun. 
The  Illl*  "  post  captain  "  in  the  Britiab  Davy  means  limply 
hll  captain,  and  is  Ihe  equivalent  1^  the  French  lafUaiiu  A 
HiinsK.  It  had  It!  arigbii  in  the  fact  thai  captains  appointed 
to  a  ship  ol  iwenly  guii  and  upwards  were  included  in,  et 
"  posted  "  on,  the  pennanent  Ikt  of  taplalns  from  among  whom 
the  admirals  were  cboeea.  Tbocaptain  of  Ibe  fleet  ia  an  officer 
who  acts  at  chief  of  Ihe  staff  to  an  adminl  commanding  a  large 
force.  Tbc  position  i>  equivalent  to  flag  tank,  but  la  held  by 
a  captain.  Stall  cipliln  it  tbe  highest  grade  of  Ibe  officers 
entrusted  with  the  navigiiian  of  a  ship  or  ficet. 

The  military  rank  of  captain  (Fr.  aiftiaiM,  Get.  Bimplmanii, 
or  in  tbe  cavalry,  RiUmthIrr),  wblcb  wag  formerly  the  title  of  an 
oKcer  of  high  lank  nmcsponding  to  the  modern  general  officer 
or  colonel,  has  with  tbe  gradual  tabdivbion  and  artlculallon 
of  armies,  cone  to  be  applied  to  the  commanden  of  companies 
or  squadrons,  and  In  general  10  ofhcen  of  Ibe  grade  equivalent 
(0  ihia  command  (ice  Omciaa). 

The  title  ol  "  captain-general "  wat  fottneriy  used  in  the 
geiMiil  senae  of  a  military  commander-in-chief,  and  !s  sliD 
similarly  used  In  Spain.  In  the  Spanlih  army  there  are  eight 
captains-general,  each  of  whom  has  command  of  a  "  tcglOB  " 
corresponding  10  an  army  corps  district.  The  tame  title  was 
I«merly  given  10  the  Spanish  governors  of  the  colonial  ptovlncet 
In  the  New  World.  TlieoSeiil  iltleofihegnvcmorof  Jamafci 
is  *'  captain  .general  and  govtn>or.In.chief.'* 

CAPTAL  (Lat.  cifilsffa,  "  first,"  "  chief  "),  a  medieval  feudal 
tllTe  in  Cascony.  According  to  Du  Cange  t  he  designatioo  captal 
Icapilal,  co^au,  ti^ifoii)  was  apl^ed  loosely  10  the  more  iUus. 
trlous  nobles  oi  Aquitaine,  counts,  viscounts,  frc,  probably 
as  capitata  dtmiHi,  "  principal  lords,"  though  be  quotes  more 
fanciful  cipltnalions.  At  an  actual  title  the  word  was  used 
only  by  tbe  lords  of  Tttne,  Puychagul,  Epemon  and  But: 
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CAPTION  (Lat.  capliB,  a  taking  or  catching),  a  term  still 
used  in  taw,  espedslly  Scots,  for  arrest  or  apprehenrion.  From 
tbe  obKletc  sense  of  a  catching  at  any  possible  plea  or  objection 
cAmes  ttie  adjective  "  captious,"  ij.  sophistical- or  fautt-finding. 
Tbe  term  also  bas  an  old  legal  use,  to  signify  the  part  of  an 
Indtctmenl,  Ac,  which  sbowa  where,  wIko  and  by  what  authority 
it  istakcn.  loundoTciecuted;  so  ils  opening  or  heading.  From 
this  it  derived  the  modem  lense  of  Ihe  beading  of  an  artkle  In 
a  tnok  or  newspaper. 

CAPttVM  {tnm  Lat,  capon,  to  take),  one  who  Is  captured  In 
warfare.  As  a  term  of  Intemstlonal  Law,  it  has  been  displaced  by 
tbalof  "prismerof  war."  Ttkepoailkm  and  treatment  of  cap. 
trvca  or  prisoners  of  war  it  now  dealt  with  fuOy  in  chapter  ii.  of 
IberegulaTionaajincxed  to  the  Hague  Convention  respecting  the 
La  ws  and  Cualoms  ol  War  on  Land,  of  the  iSth  of  October  1907. 

See  Pi 


CAPTURE— CAPUA 


MPTQBt  (liom  Ut.  tafrt.  lo  take;  Ff.  prtii  m 
Get.  IVepiakmt),  in  inleraalioiHl  law,  the  taking  pa 
by  A  belligereDt  votcl  of  ui  cscoiy  or  aoitnl  mcrchiDt ' 
fighting  lUp.  If  an  enemy  ohip  ii  c^^lnnd  she  becoma 
with  lairful  prize  (^.i.);  whoi  a  oealnt  ihip,  the  bdliaercDI 
conuDan<ier»  In  case  her  papen  aic  not  conduiive,  ha«angbi 
to  HBtch  hei.  If  be  findi  ooolnbaixl  on  boani  or  the 
papen  m  cai^  or  diainutaDCa  cidle  any  Miioua  Mspicion 
in  hii  mind,  which  the  maiter  of  the  ihip  hai  beeo  unable  la 

kikI*  her  lo  the  ncaieit  port  when  limn  ia  a  pcite  coiut  for 
IciaL  The  woid  is  al»  uied  lor  the  vtud  tbu  captuied  (lee 
BlOCIAIM!,  Cokt«!«b*nd).  (T.  Ba.) 

CAPUA  (anc  Ciuiliiiaan,  *  town  and  arduepisco[ial  Me  of 
Campania,  Italy,  in  tht  pionncc  of  CaierU, )  m.  W.  by  rail  fnis 
the  town  of  Caaena.  Pop.  (iflet)  14,185.  It  wa»  erected  in 
S56  by  Biahop  I^ndulf  on  the  4l1«  of  CasUinum  (ff.e-)  afln  the 
deatruction  of  the  ancient  Capua  by  the  Safacena  in  840,  but 
[t  only  occupies  the  lite  oE  the  original  pre- Roman  latm  on  the 
left  (louth)  bank  of  the  river. 

The  cathedral  of  S.  Siefano,  elected  in  8j6,  haa  a  handnme 
afrium  and  a  lofty  Lombard  "■"p*"^'*.  and  a  (nwdemiud) 
interior  with  three  aisla;  both  it  and  the  atrium  tuve  uictinl 
granite  columns,  flu  Roraanoque  crypt,  with  ancient  eolumna, 
haa  also  been  restored.  It  hai  a  £ne  paichsl  cudlcslick,  and 
thefngmeotaof  a  pulpit  with  marbScDKHaic  of  the  litbceotury. 
llien  are  also  prcKrvoi  in  the  cathedral  a  fine  Eiuttet  nil  and 
an  nanidariitm  of  the  end  of  the  iiLfa  century,  bound  ia  broue 
decorated  with  gi^  filigie«  and  mmieli.  The  moaaica  of  the 
beginning  of  the  nth  rmtuiy  in  the  apMsol  theoihedral  and 
of  S.  Benedetto,  were  destroyed  about  If  ioandi6ao  respectively. 
The  small  church  of  S.MarceUo  was  alutwilt  in  S56.  In  iiji- 
114a  Frederick  11.  erected  a  castle  10  guard  the  Roman  bridge 
over  the  Volluno,  composed  of  a  triumphal  arch  with  two 
towers.  Thii  was  demoliihed  in  1517.  The  lUtues  with  which 
it  was  decorated  were  cootemporajy  imitations  of  cUuical 
■culpiurei.  Some  o[  them  are  itiU  piesecved  in  the  Muko 
Campano  (£.  Bertaui,  L'Arl  Jam  fllaUt  niriJimaU,  Paris, 
1904,  i.  707).  ThcMuieoCampsaoalsocanlainsaconaiiteralil* 
coUeclion  of  antiquities  fmm  the  ancient  Capua. 

Capua  changed  buds  frequently  durijig  the  cuddle  agei. 
One  of  the  most  mcmiHable  facl>  in  its  histoty  It  the  terrible 
attack  made  on  il  in  isrn  by  Caenir  Borgia,  who  had  entered 
the  town  by  trrachcry,  ia  which  jooa  Uvea  were  lacrihced.  It 
remained  a  part  of  (ha  kiagdam  of  Naplet  until  the  ind  of 
November  ■«&>,  when,  a  month  after  the  battle  of  the  Vollumo, 
it  aurrendcred  to  tbe  Italian  tioopi.  (T.  Ai.) 

CAPUA  (mod.  S.  Uatia  di  Cafta  Ytltn),  tbe  chief  andenl 
dty  of  Campania,  and  one  of  the  motl  important  towns  of 
aodent  Italy,  lituatcd  16  m.  N.  of  NBi«o]ii..an  the  HJE.  edge 
of  the  Can^nian  plain.  Its  site  in  a  position  not  naturally 
defensible,  together  with  the  regularity  of  its  plan,  indicates  that 
it  is  not  a  very  andint  town,  tiiough  it  very  likely  occupies  llw 
site  of  an  early  Osoui  settlement.  Its  foundation  is  attributed 
by  Cato  to  the  Etruscans,  and  the  date  given  u  about  bAo  yeaia 
before  it  was  "  taken  "  by  Rome  (Veil.  i.  7}.  If  this  be  refenol, 
not  10  its  capture  in  the  secMid  Punic  War  (iii  B.C.)  but  to  iU 
lubmiMion  to  Rome  in  33S  B.C.,  we  get  about  £00  A.C  as  the  date 
of  its  loundation,  a  period  at  which  the  Etruscan  power  was  at 
iti  highest,  aod  which  may  peihapt,  theiefoie,  be  accipted.' 
The  origin  of  the  name  ia  ptobtb^  Camfia.  a  plain,'  as  the 
adjective  CamtmHi  ibovt,  Cafiaiuu  being  a  later  form  stig. 
tottiiidaainconeciby  VBrro(i)<i.i.t  16).  The  derivation 
Itoin  fknt  (a  vulture,  Latiniied  into  VoUmnum  by  tome 
Butboiitia  who  tell  us  that  this  was  the  origiul  name),  sad  thai 
tram«^  (ailhough  thenamehadbeeagiiKDiLBSthe  "bead" 
of  the  twelve  Etmcan  dlies  of  Camptaia],  mutt  be  rejeOed. 

'  C  Pa.\mTi,i!iAaiddCsKirrii!ihtcmaximalci!SaaacSliiTiilit 
{Rome,  I^,).  v.„»IT,  ii  incHnnl  to  pttn  il  c™deiably  eat)«r. 

Capyt.  vcl,  <iuod  pro>u>  vcro  ul.  a  campcslrl  sgro  ap^lalam." 


The  Etruscan  tuptenacy  in  Campania  came  to  an  end  with  tke 

Samoite  invasioo  in  the  Eitter  half  of  the  jlh  colury  ■£.  (m 
CuOAMU);  these  cooqucroit,  however,  enteiei 
with  Rome  for  protection  againi 

Calatia,  Atclk,  so  that  tbe  greater  part  vf  CunpaoEa  now  IfU 
under  Roman  supremacy.  The  citizens  received  tbe  tsttfcu  tim 
"Jlragil.  In  the  second  Samnitc  War  they  proved  UB  trust wotthy, 
K>  thsl  tbe  Ager  Falemut  on  the  right  bank  of  Ihe  Vdttunua 
wi*  taken  from  Ihem  and  distributed  among  dtiaeot  of  Bone, 
the  iW^  Faitmt  being  thus  formed:  and  iajiS  tbe  powcnaf  th« 
native  oSdali  (mmliUca)  were  limited  by  Ihe  iKxtetoieol  ot 
oSciah  with  Ihe  title  prarlaii  Cafnam  Canat  (tafcii«  ibeir 
name  from  tbe  matt  imporUot  towns  of  Campania) ;  ibeic  wen 
at  brat  mete  depubct  of  ihe  pratt^  urtmnus,  but  after  laj  B.& 
were  elected  Roman  magittntes.  four  bl  aumber;  they  goivemed 
tbe  whole  of  Campania  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  they 
were  abolished.  In  311  KC.  Capua  was  connected  with  Rome 
by  the  anutruction  of  the  Via  Appia,  the  most  inqxirtant  of  the 
military  highways  of  Italy.  The  gate  by  which  it  l^t  Ihe 
Servian  walls  of  Rome  bore  the  name  Porta  C  . 
the  ordy  case  in  which  a  gate  in  this  enceinte  bears  the  nJ 
the  place  to  which  it  led.  AI  what  time  the  Via  Latin*  wai 
prolonged  10  CasUinum  ia  doidKIul  (it  ia  quite  possible  thai  it  waa 
done  when  Capua  felt  under  Roman  supremacy,  ix.  before  the 
construction  of  the  Via  Appia);  it  aCIorded  a  route  only  6  m. 
bngcr.  and  the  difficulties  in  connexion  with  Its  conalnicthui 
were  much  less;  II  also  avoided  Ihe  Uouble>oinc)oun)eythn)ugb 
Ihe  Pomptine  tjarshes  <iee  T.  AsHby  in  Faftnii  lit  BrUish 
ScAatlaiRjmt.i.  117,  London,  1901),  The lnqnrtasce of  Capua 
incieatcd  itaiiUy  during  the  3rd  century,  and  at  the  btginning 
of  Ihe  second  Puoic  War  it  waa  coniidued  lo  be  only  slighily 
behind  Rome  and  Carthage  themselvei.  and  was  able  to  furnish 
30,000  infantry  and  40011  cavalry.  Until  after  the  defeat  of 
Cannae  it  remained  faithful  10  Rome,  but,  after  a  vlln  demuid 
:  the  consub  ibould  always  be  tdecled  fma  il,  il 
it*  allegtance  10  Hann^l.  who  made  It  Ut  winlet- 
qusrlen,  with  had  readu  ta  Ibe  mirafi  of  bit  tnwpt  (ae*  Pome 
Waac).  After  along  aiegeilwu  taken  tvlbeRomaotin  II  iBX^ 
aod  severely  punished^  its  magistrates  and  communal  ^iganira- 
tion  were  abt^isbed,  the  inbahitants  losing  their  dvic  rights,  and 
its  territory  became  Roman  state  domaiTL  Parts  of  it  were  sold 
in  Hi  and  igg  B.C.,  another  part  was  divided  among  thcdtizcna 
of  Ibe  new  colmics  of  Voltumum  and  Litemum  established 
neat  the  <i>ut  in  194  i.e.,  but  the  greater  portion  of  It  was 
reserved  to  be  let  by  the  stale,  Cooaidenble  difficulties  occurred 
in  preventing  illegal  enaoachments  by  private  penoos,  and  it 
bccune  necessary  lo  buy  a  nambcr  of  them  out  in  163  Bf.  It 
was,  after  that  period,  let,  not  to  large  but  to  small  pn 
Fteqiienl  ai:eiiqita  were  made  by  the  democtiUic  li 
divide  Ihe  k.id  among  new  settlers.  Biutus  in  83  B.C.  sclually 
lucceeded  in  ealablishing  a  colony,  but  it  was  bmhi  dissolved;  and 
Clcero't  tpeecho  De  Ltt»  Aporio  were  directed  against  a 
similar  aiiempi  by  Servilius  RuUuahi  63  B.C.    In  Ibemeaniima 

populated  district  was  in  a  metiute  BJpfitied  by  grouping  Ihcm 
round  important  thrine,  i^iedallv  that  of  Diana  lllatina,  ia 
connciion  with  which  a  tapa  Diinat  edsud,  a*  w*  kam  from 
many  inscriptions;  a  fofiij  Htraiatma  is  alto  knolm.  Th« 
town  of  Cspua  belimged  to  noDt  of  theM  otsuiattioaa,  and  was 
entirely  dependent  on  the  fraifali.  It  enjoyed  gnat  pnapcrily, 
however,  owing  to  its  qielt,  which  was  woskod  into  gioau,  wine, 
naa,  tplccs,  unguents,  fee,  and  also  owing  19  it  manufacturo, 
especial^  of  bronae  objects,  of  which  both  the  elder  Cato  and 
the  elder  PUoy  speak  in  the  highest  tenu  {Dt  aff.  135;  Uitl. 
Hat.  niv.  05).  Its  huury  reuiakicd  pnre^lali  and  Camfiaiiia 
ia  t^>ccially  qioken  of  a*  the  hama  al  (ladlalotial  coabata. 
Fmm  the  gladiatorial  schoob  «f  Cin^wnia  came  Spartaoia  and 
hitfi)DDW(nin73ax.  JuliuiCaetarasoonMlinKB.aautcceded 
in  carrying  out  Ihe  edabliahBtenl  of  a  (olony  in  tooneiiBii  wiih 
bis  agrarian  law,  and  K>,oao  Roman  dtiacaiwere  settled  in  this 
lenlloiy..   ,Tba  BUBbec.<ol.ailoBlsl«..wM  incicaacd  by  Uatii 
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Aotooy,  Aifiuitu  (who  codttncud  in  aqueduct  liom  the  Mow 
Ti[it>,  tod  gave  tbt  town  of  Qlpiui  eOatn  ill  Ibe  dutiict  of 
Cekusuid  Crete  to  tfac  vihic  of  ta  miUioii  ■eatcrca — ^130,000), 
4od  Ncio-     la  the  w  of  A-D.  69  it  tixik  the  side  of  VilcUiiu. 

4th  centuiy  it  wu  ^a  leat  of  thr  cfffuiiJanj  CaMpoiiuf  and  i(& 
chief  towix,  though  Auaooius  puti  it  bdiind  MedioLumm  (Milui) 
and  Aquikia  ia  hii  ordo  tuinitwit  urUiim.  Under  Conslantiae 
1FC  hear  af  the  fouodatioa  of  a  Ckri^tiui  church  in  Capua.  In 
AJ>.  4s6  it  wa«  [al:ea  and  destjoyed  by  Genssric,  but  muit  have 
been  100a  lebuiiu  it  wai,  however,  finally  destroyed  by  th« 
Saiateai  in  840  and  the  chinch  of  S.  Maria  Uag^ns,  founded 
about  h;,  aJon*  lemained.  It  coutaiia  si  anciuit  maihle 
cofnmiu,  but  w«i  modeinitcd  in  17M.  Tin  lite  *m  only 
occupied  is  the  Ute  middle  agei  by  a  viUatt  which  has,  bowevct, 
outgrown  the  medieval  Capua  in  modern  dayi. 

JEmwiiu. — No  pre- Roman  remains  have  been  found  within 
Ihe  town  of  Capua  itacLf,  but  important  cemettTica  have  been 
divcovcred  on  all  sides  of  it,  tfie  eaiiiest  of  which  go  back  to  the 
7tli  or  fith  century  lc  flie  tombs  are  of  various  forms,  partly 
chambeca  with  frescoes  on  the  wails,  partly  cubical  blocks  of 
pqierino,  hoUawed  out,  wiUi  grooved  iida.     The  objects  found 

without  feet,  and  with  indsed  designs  of  Etruscan  style)  and  of 
day,  Bome  of  Gitck,  some  of  local  mabufacture,  and  of  pointings. 
On  the  east  of  Che  town,  in  the  Patlurelli  pro^icrty,  a  teaiplf  has 
been  discovered  with  Oscan  votive  inscdplieits,  some  dI  ijiem 
uucribed  upon  ictia-cntu.  tablets,  othert  on  i:i^/i,  while  of  a 
group  of  I  so  tufa  statuettes  [tepresenling  i  nulrcm  holding  one 
or  more  childnn  in  ha  lap)  three  bore  Latin  insctiptkins  of  (hE 
etily  imperial  period.  The  site  of  the  town  being  in  a  perfectly 
■at  |dain,  withnit  natund  dcfcoccs,  it  va>  possible  to  ky  it  out 
rtgulaily.  Its  length  from  etit  to  vnti  is  accuiatdy  deiemintd 
by  the  fact  that  the  Via  ^))u>,  which  tuns  from  noith-wut  to 
louth-cut  from  f^«^>lin»i>i  to  Calalia,  Eutdb  due  east  very  soon 
after  pusitig  the  Kxafled  Arcs  Campano  (a  triumphal  arch  of 
good  bfkkwork,  once  faced  with  marble,  with  three  openings, 
erected  in  honour  of  some  emperor  unknown),  and  continues  to 
Inn  in  tliis  direction  for  s*'ii  English  feet  (-  6000  ancient 
Oscau  feel).  The  weit  gale  was  the  Porta  Rumanai  mnains 
of  the  cut  gate  ((he  name  of  which  we  do  not  know)  have  been 
found.  Tbii  fact  shows  that  the  main  street  of  the  town  was 
pericctly  orientated,  and  that  before  itie  Via  AppLa  was  cod. 
siructed,  i.e.  in  all  probabilily  in  pce-Roman  timea.  The  widib 
of  the  [own  from  north  to  south  cannot  be  90  accurately  detrr- 
Diaed  as  the  line  of  the  north  and  south  walls  is  not  known, 
thou^  it  can  be  approjimately  fixed  by  the  absence  of  tombs 
(BelochEieaitat4<x>aO>caafeet-  j6a^  English  feet),  nor  is  il 
absolutely  certain  (though  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
for  date  praises  its  regular  arrangement  and  £ne  streets)  that 
the  plan  ot  the  town  was  rectaagular.  Within  the  town  are 
Rmains  of  tlierraae  on  the  north  of  the  Via  Appia  and  of  a  theatre 
oppoiile,  on  the  south.  Hie  fi»mei  rontlited  al  a  large  crypto- 
ponkus  round  three  sides  of  ■  coutt,  the  south  side  being  open 
10  the  road;  it  new  ties  under  the  ptitoiu.  Bdoch  (tee  below^ 
ittritnitcx  ttu9  to  the  Oscan  period;  but  the  constrnctian  as 
down  in  Labruid'i  dnwing  (v.  1 7) '  is  partly  d  brick-work  and 
•fus  n^KsfalHi,  which  may,  of  course,  Ixlong  to  a  restoration, 
llie  stage  of  the  theatre  hid  its  luck  to  the  road;  Labruxti 
(v.  iS)  givet  an  fntensling  view  of  the  esueo.  It  appears  Inun 
inscriplioas  that  it  was  erected  after  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Other  iskscriptions,  however,  prowt  the  eidscence  of  a  theatre  as 
early  as  94  n.c,  so  that  Ibe  existence  of  another  ebenhcic  must 
be  asmmed.  We  know  that  the  Roman  colony  was  divided  into 
rt^ns  and  powesied  a  capitoliutn,  with  a  temple  rf  Juiater, 
within  the  town,  and  tliat  the  nutket-place,  for  unguents 
especially,  was  caBcd  Seplasia;  we  also  bat  of  an  uda  alba, 
pinliahly  the  origJBal  senate  house,  which  stood  in  an  open  space 
known  as  dUono.  Bat  the  sites  of  all  these  are  qnlle  Dncertiin. 
Outside  tiK  town  on  the  nerth  it  tiie  amphitheatre,  built  in  the 
■.  Aihby,  ■'  De>»iii  inWlts  de  Carlo 
-''-■"».  190J.  4M- 
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Obk  of  Augustu.  leiWred  by  Hidrim  and  dedksled  by 

Antoninus  Fiua,  a*  the  inKriptioa  over  the  utaiB  entrance 
recorded.  The  eilerior  was  formed  by  So  Doric  arckde*  of  four 
storeys  each,  but  only  two  aichea  now  remain.  Hm  kejVtODes 
were  adorned  with  heads  of  divhatiei.  The  interior  it  better 
praerved;  beneslh  the  arena  an  tublettanewi  pssMgts  Uke 
those  in  the  anqthitheatre  at  Fuleoh.  It  i>  one  of  the  IsfimI  in 
eiisteoce;  the  lonsK  diameter  is  iBj  yds.,  the  ihattia  iji,  knd 
the  arena  measum  8}  by  4g  yds.,  the  cortapoadinc  dimeniioBS 
in  the  tohssciun  at  Rome  bring  sos,  170.  gj  and  sS  yds.  To 
the  east  are  coDsidenble  lemains  of  baths— -■  Urge  octagonal 
boJlding,  an  apse  B^iiist  which  the  church  of  S.  Maria  delle 
Craiie  li  built,  and  Bcvsal  heap*  of  dtbri*.  On  Ibe  Via  Appia, 
lo  the  south-east  of  the  cast  gate  of  the  town,  ate  two  large  and 
well-preserved  lomba  of  the  P^hmh  pqriod,  known  as  U  Ctruri 
tettiit  and  la  Ciiiaciiia.  To  the  cut  of  the  amphitheatre  an 
ancient  road,  the  Via  Dianae,  leads  uitb  lo  the  Pagus  DianM, 
on  the  west  slopes  of  the  Mons  Hfsla,  Kcoomnnily  which  tprang 
up  round  the  famous  and  andent  temple  of  Diana,  and  pcobaUy 
received  an  independent  ocganiaation  ajler  the  abolition  of  that 
of  C^uain  an  i.e.  The  place  often  served  as  a  base  for  at  tacks 
on  chelatter,  and  Sulb,  after  his  defeat  of  C  Norbanus,  gave  the 
whole  of  the  mountain  to  the  temple.  Within  the  territory  of 
the  faiia  were  several  otfier  temples  with  iheii  nufuiri.  After 
the  rBlomtion  of  the  comnuwity  ai  Capus,  we  find  magiiui  at 
the  temple  of  Disits  ttUI  (listing,  but  ihey  wcte  pnihably 
oSdals  of  Capua  itself.  TbesJie  is  occnpied  by  the  Benedictine 
church  of  S.  Aiigek>  in  Fonnis'  which  dates  from  944,  and 
was  reconstructed  by  the  abbot  Dcsideriul  (afterwards  PofW 
Victor  III.)  oi  Monte  C«ssinom  107},  with  inlcrcatinf  paintings, 
dating  from  the  end  of  llic  I  ith  century  to  tlK  middle  of  the  iitb, 
in  which  five  diflerent  styles  may  be  distinguished.  They  forma 
complete  repceaenlation  of  all  Ibe  chief  episodes  of  the  New 
Tcitameal  (»c  F.  X.  Knus,  Jairb„J,  d.  t.  trt-tu.  Kwul- 
lammlunttn,  liv.).  Deposits  of  votive  objecia  (/unisse), 
removed  from  the  ancient  temple  from  time  to  time  aa  new  ones 
came  in  and  occupied  all  the  available  space,  have  b^n  fourid, 

Dianae  (among  them  a  triumphal  arch  and  some  batfa,  also  a 
hall  with  frescoes,  representing  tfie  goddess  herself  ready  lor  the 

The  ancient  road  from  Capua  went  on  beyond  the  Vicut 
Dianae  to  Ibe  Voltutniu  {tcoutins  of  the  htidoe  stiU  exist)  and 
then  turned  east  along  the  river  valley  to  Caialia  and  Telesia. 
Other  lewla  ran  to  Futeoli  and  Cuntae  (the  so<alled  Via 
Campana)  and  to  Neapolis,  and  as  we  have  seen  tfie  Via  Appia 
passed  through  Capua,  which  was  thus  the  moot  important  road 
centre  of  Campania  ({.>.). 

SeeTh.  MonnnKninCvf^u/aHiift-iJil.x.  (Berlin.  lEflj).  P- 3^ 
<eq.;  J.  Beloch.  OmMnici  (Bmlau,  1S90),  19;  ko;  Ch.  ffOlien  ia 
Pauly-Wiwwa.  R(<ilA>cycfi>^w(Stattiart.  1897).  m.  t  J5J.  IT.  As.) 

CAPUCHIN  KOHKET,  the  Eogliib  name  of  a  tropics! 
American  monkey  sdentiScally  known  as  Ctbm  ca^Honiu;  the 
plural,  capuchins,  is  extended  to  embrace  all  the  numerous 
species  of  the  same  genus,  whose  range  extends  from  Nicaragua 
to  Paraguay.  These  monkeys,  whose  native  name  is  sapajou, 
are  the  typical  ceprescntativcs  of  the  family  C^bidai,  and  belong 
which  the  tail  is  generally  pr  '  " 


the  01 


p  (Cebimzc)  with  pi 


distinguished  by  the  comparative  shortness  ol 
that  appendage,  and  the  absence  of  a  naked  area  on  the  under 
surface  ol  lea  eittemity.  Tlie  hair  ia  not  wn^y,  tlie  genenl 
build  is  nther  stout,  and  the  limtis  are  of  moderate  length  and 
slendetness.  The  name  capuchin  is  derived  from  the  somewhat 
cowl-like  form  assumed  by  the  thick  hair  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  of  tlie  tapajeus.  In  their  native  haunts  these  monkeys 
go  about  in  troops  of  considerable  sixe,  frequenting  the  summits 
of  the  latl  forcsl-treo,  from  which  they  seldora,  if  ever,  descend. 
In  addition  to  fruits  of  various  kinds,  Ihey  consume  tender 
shoots  and  buds,  insects,  eggi  and  young  birds.  Usny  of  the 
•  TbeiiameconieifromiheariuEi!iici(fimM)  erected  by  Aiigoi*iii 
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■pedM  >ie  difficult  to  dblincuiih.  tod  i«i7  UtUi  b  known  ol  Uult 
bthiu  in  ■  wild  Kau,  kltkonsb  lenral  munbcts  of  the  group 
IK  cammon  la  captivity  <w«  Puhites).  (R.  L.') 

UPDCEHHS,  BD  otdu  a{  f  liui  Is  tbe  Rnun  CatboUc  ChanJi, 

the  chief  and  only  pemuneot  ofiabooc  bom  Che  Fnndtcuu. 
ItiTMeaboul  the /ur  1510,  when Matteodi  bull,  an  "Oluet- 

Wdin  by  the  Fianciuais  wu  not  the  one  that  St  Fiuidn  hwl 
worn;  acconiirigty  he  mado  himsdl  a  pointed  or  pyramidal 
hood  and  tim  allowed  his  beocd  to  gmw  and  went  ibont  bare- 
footed. Hii  HipeiiorB  tried  to  xu[^reaB  these  itmovationii,  but 
in  1518  he  obtained  the  aaactioa  of  ClemeDt  VtL  and  also  the 
petffliulon  Co  live  as  a  hemuC  and  to  go  about  everywhere 
preachtng  to  the  poor;  and  thene  permisaions  were  not  only  for 
Umaelf,  but  for  al  >uch  as  might  join  him  in  the  altenipt  to 
restore  the  moM  literal  observmce  possible  of  St  Frinds'i  rule. 
Malteo  was  soon  j-^oed  by  othen.  The  Observants  opposed 
the  movement,  but  the  Conveoliuls  sapported  it,  and  so  Mattes 
and  his  companions  were  formed  into  a  congregatiojt,  failed 
the  Hermit  Fliars  Minor,  as  a  branch  of  the  Convrnlual  Fren- 
dscana,  but  with  a  viraiof  their  own,  subject  lolhejurisdictioa 
o(  ibe  general  of  the  Conventuab.  From  theii  bood  leafuciti 
they  received  the  popular  name  of  Capuchlus.  In  1519  they 
had  lour  bauaes  and  held  theb:  fiiat  general  chapter,  at  which 
tfaeii  tpcdal  tula  *«K  draim  up.  Ihc  .eremitical  idea  was 
abandoned,  but  tbe  life  was  to  be  one  oi'eilrrme  austerity, 
simplicity  and  poverty— in  all  thinp  as  near  an  approach  to 
St  Francis's  idea  as  was  practicable.  Neither  the  monaatrrics 
nor  tbe  congregation  abould  posseas  anyihing,  nor  were  any 
devices  to  be  resorted  to  for  cvacGng  this  bw;  no  larfe  provision 
against  temporal  wants  should  be  made,  and  the  supplies  in  the 
house  should  never  eiMed  what  was  necessary  for  a  few  days. 
Everything  was  to  be  obtained  by  begging,  and  the  fiian  were 
not  allovred  even  to  touch  money.  The  communities  were  to  be 
•mall,  eight  being  find  as  Che  notmal  number  and  twelve  at  the 
limit  In  furniture  and  clothing  eitrcme  rimplidly  was  enjoined 
and  the  iriars  were  to  go  bare-fooled  irithout  even  sandals. 
Be^dcsthe  choral  canonical  a(5ce,  a  portion  of  which  was  rcditd 
»l  midnight,  there  were  two  hours  of  private  prayer  daily.  The 
lasts  and  disdpUott  were  tigoioui  and  freqnent.  The  great  ei- 
temat  work  waa  preaching  and  ^ritual  ministratjODS  among 
the  poor.  In  theology  the  Capuchins  abandoned  the  laiei 
Franciscan  achool  of  Scolusf  and  returned  to  the  earlier  school 
of  Bonaventura  (j.e.).  The  new  congregation  at  the  outset 
of  its  history  nnderwent  a  eeriea  of  severe  blows.  The  two 
founders  left  It,  Matleo  di  Bassl  to  retoin  10  the  Observants, 
vhUe  his  Gnt  companion,  od  being  superseded  In  tbe  ofSce  of 
vicar,  became  so  insubordinate  that  Eie  had  to  be  eapelled. 
The  caHoI  the  third  vicar,  BcmardinoOcbino  (f.r),  who  became 
a  Cals^nist,  ij4j,  and  mairied,  was  even  more  disastnua. 
This  mishap  brought  the  whole  congregation  under  the  su^Idon 
of  heretical  tendencies  and  tbe  pope  resolved  to  suppress  it; 
be  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  allow  it  to  continue,  but  the 
Capuchins  were  forbidden  to  preach.  In  a  couple  of  years  the 
authorities  were  satisfied  as  to  the  souadneSs  of  the  general  body 
of  Capuchin  friars,  and  the  permission  to  preach  wu  rcsloied. 
The  congregation  at  once  began  to  multiply  with  eitraordinary 
rai^diiy,  and  by  the  end  of  the  r6ih  century  Che  Capuchins  had 
(pread  all  over  the  CathoUc  parts     '  ~ 


they  * 


n  tbdr  dependeni 


a  the  Conventual 
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otchdrown.  Tbcy  arc  said  to  have  bad  at  that  time  r  500  houses 
(Evided  Into  fifty  provinces.  They  were  one  of  the  chief  factors 
fn  the  Catholic  Counter-reformation,  working  assiduously 
among  the  poor,  preaching,  catechizing,  confcwng  in  aU  paTts> 
and  impressing  the  minds  of  the  common  people  l^  the  great 
poverty  and  austerity  of  their  life.  By  these  means  they  were 
also  extraordiiuiily  successful  in  making  converts  from  Pro- 
testantism to  Caiholidim.  Nor  were  the  acliviliei  of  the 
Capuchliu  confined  to  Europe.  Prom  an  early  date  they  under- 
Iwk  mission*  to  the  heathen  In  Atneiica,  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
■I  the  middle  of  the  uth  century  a  Capuchin  missioaary  college 


was  (oimded  En  Some  l«  the  purpaaC  of  prepolng  thdrwbjecti 

for  foreigll  mivrffl^  A  large  number  of  Capuchins  have  suffered 
martyrdi^n  for  tbe  Gospel.  This  activity  in  Europe  and  else- 
where oontlnued  until  tbe  dose  of  the  igch  century,  when  tbe 
nunberofCapudiinfriars  was  estimated  at  ji,ooci. 

Like  tU  other  orders,  the  Cipuddns  suffered  severely  from 
the  seculariations  and  revolutions  of  the  end  of  Ibe  iSth  century 
and  Che  first  ball  of  the  igihj  but  ihey  survived  the  strain, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  tbe  igtb  century  rapidly  recovered 
grouiKL  At  tbe  beginoiDg  of  tbe  present  century  there  were 
fifty  provinces  with  some  500  monastefies  and  300  hospices  or 
Lesser  houses;  and  the  number  of  Capuchin  friars,  indoding 
lay-brothers,  was  reckoned  at  9500.  In  England  there  are  ten 
or  twelve  Capudiin  monasteries,  and  In  Ireland  Ihiee.  The 
Capudiins  now  possess  the  church  of  the  Poniimcula  at  Asii^ 
TbeCapuchinsstiUkeepuptheirmissionaryiiorkand  have  lome 
300  missianary  stations  in  bH  parts  of  the  world — notably  India, 
Abyssinia  and  the  Turkish  cm]nre.  Ihough  "the  poorest  of  aH 
orders,"  it  has  attracted  into  its  ranks  an  eitraordhiaiy  number 
of  the  highest  nobility  and  even  of  royalty,  '  The  celebnted 
lather  Mathew,  the  apostle  of  Temperance  b  Ireland,  was  ■ 

brown  balnt 

Tbe  Capuchlnes  an  CatmcMn  nuns,  lley  wen  founded 
En  I  ss8  in  Naples.  Tliey  lived  according  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  C^Hidnn  friars,  and  so  austere  waa  the  life  that 
they  wen  tailed  "  Sisters  of  Suffering."  Tbe  order  ^vcad  to 
France  and  Spain,  and  a  few  conveau  stiU  exist. 

In  order  fully  la  grasp  the  meaning  d  the  Capuchin  reform,  it  ti 

CANS).  Tleie  does  not  appMT  to  b«  any  modeni  lenersl  Mitoey  of 
Ihe  Ciapuchin  oidec  as  a  whole.  diin«b  Oem  BR-biitoriis  of  wtous 

literal  tire  will  be  found  in  the  article  "  K^nmaerordea  "  to  Welaer 
und  Write.  KirduKiairn  (md  cd.].  which  is  the  best  teneral  i^tc h 
OB  the  subjeci.  Shatter  tketdtes.  iriih  the  needfnl  lefemctB.  an 
civon  in  Mai  Hdmbucbtf.  Ordt*  mad  KmKttattBimi  (ito6),  i.  1 44. 
and  in  Hi:nt>g.HaiKk,  R^^miiirHdic  {yt  ed.l.art. ''  KapuiD^ 
Hrlyot'.  HiJJ,  ifcj  ordra  nRpax  (17^).  vu\  c  14  and  c.  17. 
giv»  an  account  of  the  Capuchlni  up  to  the  end  Of  the  17th 
century.  {E.  C.  B.) 

CAPUS,  ALFRED  C1S5S-  ],  French  author,  was  bors  at 
Ail.  in  Provence,  on  the  15th  of  November  iSsB.  In  i8;8  he 
published,  in  collaboration  with  L.  Vonovrn,  a  volume  of  short 
stories,  and  In  the  out  year  the  two  produced  a  one-act  piece, 
U  Ifariinalptliii,  at  tbe  ThUlie  Quny.  He  bad  been  educated 
as  an  engineer,  but  became  a  journalist,  and  joined  tbe  statf 
of  the  Fitara  in  iBg*.  His  novels,  Qui  pad  [apu  (iSgo),  Faax 
Dtfarl  tiSgi),  AtiiUa  d'atailuta  (iSg^,  which  belong  to  this 
peritHl,  describe  Ihesljugglcsof  three  young  men  at  tbe  beginidng 
of  their  career.  From  the  first  of  these  be  took  hia  Gist  comedy, 
Bn'pwl  ititfiOt  (VaudeviUe,  ijid  November  iSo*}.  Auong 
bb  later  plays  are  Iimactnl  (1896),  written  with  Alphonse  Allais; 
Ptiila  felia  (iSo;];  Riaine  (1897);  Uariate  bsurtaiii  (iSgS); 
La  ilarit  dr  LiortiitK  (iqcoJ;  La  Bmrst  nt  la  at  (1900);  La 
Vcini  (1901);  La  Pailt  Paatiomuari  (1901);  lit  Deux  Bcetei 
(r9oO;IoCAlfe;<iene(i9oi);£Mift«rj<ii>e(i9aj),«ith  Emmanuel 
Arine,  which  was  produced  in  London  by  Mr  George  Aleiauder 
as  Tlu  Man  s/  l)it  UimenI,  and  Nelre  Jamtssi  U^oi),  the  first 
ofbispltys  to  be  represented  at  the  ThfltreFran^aisiJIfoiutev 
Piitois  (1905)1  and,  in  collaboration  with  Luciea  Descaves, 
V  AUtniai  (1906). 

See  Sdouard  Quet,  Aljrid  Ctpt 
various  authors,  in  tbe  Krici  of  OJ 

CAPTBABA,  or  Cakpihcso  iBydrsdatna  capylara),  the 
largest  living  rtxlent  mammal,  characterized  by  its  moderately 
long  limbs,  partially-webbed  tnes,  of  wbich  there  are  tour  is 
front  and  three  behind,  boof-like  nails,  sparse  haii,  short  caia, 
deft  upper  lip  and  the  absence  of  a  taD.  The  dentition  it 
peculiar  on  account  of  the  great  siie  sod  camptcaity  of  Ih*  last 
oppcz  molar,  which  is  composed  of  aboat  twelve  plates.  And 
exceeds  in  length  tbe  three  teeth  in  fmoL  The  frent  surface 
of  the  Indsors.  hat  ■  broad,  shaUow  groove.  Capybaras  ut 
aquatic  rodeota,  fteouestiog  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
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bctDg  umctima  tbund  wbne  the  ntcr  i)  bnckUb.  Tbey 
gcocnlly  Bisodile  in  faud),  uid  ipcnd  most  ol  the  day  in  cowit 
go  tbe  bicls,  feeding  !□  the  rvcning  ud  muniins-  Wbea  dii- 
tuibed  ihey  mike  for  the  wiier,  is  which  ihcy  sirim  ud  dive 
with  erpertneiSi  oflcD  reouiiuDB  bdow  the  auriace  for  levenl 
miciilH.  Their  luuil  food  coiuiiti  ol  wiier-planti  ud  bsik, 
but  m  cuitlvaLed  djilricti  they  do  much  harm  to  cropSr  Their 
try  It  t  low,  abrupt  gnmt.  Fiom  6.ve  to  eight  is  the  uuul 
number  in  a  litter,  ol  which  there  appean  to  be  oidy  one  in  tba 
ytui  and  the  young  are  anicd  on  tbcii  parentis  back  when 
in  the  water,  Eilinct  ipeciB  of  capybara  cxcur  is  the  letiiaiy 
deposiu  of  Argentina,  lome  of  which  were  coosidetlb^  larger 
than  the  living  form.  Capybam  belong  to  the  family  Cainidae, 
the  lading  characlerislia  of  which  are  ^veD  io  Rodejjtu. 
Wben  fuQ-giDwn  tbe  entire  length  of  the  animal  a  about  4  ft., 
and  tbe  girth  j  ft-  Their  gcognphical  range  utends  ftom 
CuJaoa  to  the  river  Plate.  Capybaias  can  be  easily  tamed; 
tuunben  are  killed  on  land  by  jaguaia  and  in  Ibe  waiei  by 
caimam— the  alligalon  of  South  America. 

CU  <Late  Lat.  catta),  a  term  originally  applied  to  a  small 
tiro-wbttled  vehicle  loc  traiuport  (lee  CtauaCE),  but  also  to 
almoat  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  carriage,  chariot,  Slc,  and 
to  the  cartying-pait  of  a  balloon.  With  wme  spedfic  qualifica- 
tion [tram-car,  iireet-car,  rail*ay-cir,  sleeping-eat,  motor-tar, 
Ac.)  il  Is  combined  lo  serve  as  a  general  word  inilcad  of  carriage 
or  vdliclc.    From  Ireland  comes  tbe  "  ^aun ting-car,"  which  it 


ntbeot 


a(  Ireland.    The  genuine 


i>  the  I 


besides  the  driver-  In  the  centre,  ; 
b  a  "  well "  about  ifiin.  deep,  used  fr 
lufgage.  and  coveted  with  a  lid  whit 
a  cushion.  The  "  well  "  provides  a  . 
KatA  which  are  in  the  foim  of  wie 
■itli  loot  boards  bandog  outside  tl 


*  they 

rcduciai  the  width  of  the  car 
narrow  country  toadi)  and 
weather.  Tbe  pauengen  on 
each  other,  with  tbe  "  well " 
on  a  movable  boi-seat,  or  "  c 
acron  the  head  of  the 


I  placed  ov€(  each  wheel, 
.wheel  on  binges,  so  that 
.  up  over  the  teats,  thus 
mes  veiy  necestary  In  the 
ling  Ih*  Ksts  Inm  the 
le  sit  with  their  backs  to 

s  few  inches  hi^,  placed 
,  {oDiboird  to  which  there 


LD  ^lash-board  attached.    A  in 
qnting-car,  known  as  a  "  long  car,*'  chiefly  used  for  to 
a  four-wheeled  vehicle  constructed  on  the  same  plan, 

^bojc-ieat  beside  tbe  driver. 


use.    [I  ia  a  two-wheded  covered  (>tnag<  in  which  tbe  pas- 

disirictt  the  poorer  peasanti  iiill  sometlma  use  a  primitive 
(ami  of  vebide,  called  a  "  low-backed  car,"  a  simple  square 
shallow  box  or  shelf  of  wood  fastened  to  as  aile  without  springl- 
The  two  wheels  are  solid  woodcfi  disks  of  tbe  cudex  coniiiuctioa, 
generally  without  the  protection  of  metal  tires,  and  so  small  in 
diajDCtcr  that  the  body  ol  thecal  is  laiicd  only  a  (ew  inclies  from 
tbe  ground- 

CABABialBB,  origbally  loountcd  tiMps  ot  the  Fmch 
armr,  a.n«d  with  the  caahine  (carbine).  In  169a  one  company 
si  caabiniera  wu  toaintaiiuid  in  each  ntuDCSt  of  avaliy. 
Their  duciea  wtit  analogoua  to  tluae  of  giuuulien  in  infantry 
re«iiiKnt*— scouting,  detached  work,  and.  in  (eneral,  all  duties 
requiring  qiedal  activity  and  addieai.  Hicy  foughl  mounted 
■nd  dismounted  alike,  and  even  took  part  in  siege  waifaie  in 
the  trenches.  At  tbe  b»ttkqf  Noerwinden  in  1643  all  tbe  cara- 
binier  companies  piCMOt  w<eie  united  in  one  body,  and  after 
tbe  aclico  Louis  XIV-  csDwlidated  then  into  a  peraaneai 
legiiaBil  with  the  name  Koyal  Canhinleis.  Tbia  was  OM  of 
lb*  old  refimvta  whkb  nirvtved  the  Ficaii  Kevehition,  M 


which  time  tbe  titit  wu  dmtfed  to  "bone  greiUiHen  ";  UIs 

represented  in  the  Fnaich  amy  of  to-day  by  the  1  ith  Cuirasslen 
The  carabiniec*  (61b  Ongoon  Guards)  ol  the  British  artny  daK 
from  i6Sj,  and  received  the  title  from  being  armed  with  tbe 
orabin*  io  1641.  Regiisentaily  thetelore  they  were  one  yeat 
saiioi  to  the  FrciKh  regiment  ot  Royal  Canbiniers,  and  as  ■ 
matter  of  fact  th^  took  pari  at  a  ittinKnt  ui  the  battle  ol 
Neerwinden-  Up  to  174J  Ihiii  title  wu  "  The  King's  Can. 
biaieis  ";  fiom  1745  to  17S8  Ihcy  were  caUed  tbe  jrd  Irish  Horse, 
and  from  17S8  Ihcy  have  borne  their  pioenl  title.  In  the 
German  army,  one  caiabinicr  regiinmt  alone  (ind  Sason  Rdter 
regiment)  rimainsof  the  cavalry  corps  which  fomietly  in  various 
nates  boce  tfa«  titk.    In  Italy  the  gendarmerie  an  called  am- 

URABOaO,  tbe  tmallest  of  the  thirteen  states  of  Venezueia, 
bounded  N.  by  tbe  Caribbean  Sea.  E- by  the  state  of  Aragui.S. 
by  Zaraai*  and  W,  by  Lara-  Its  area  la  i»ej  sq.  m.,  and  Ita 
population,  according  In  an  official  estimate  of  igo;,  ia  311J91. 
Tbe  greMtec  part  of  its  surface  is  mounlaiDooa  with  moderately 
elevated  valleys  of  great  fertility  and  productrvmesB,  but  sooth 
□(  tbe  Cordillera  there  are-eilensivB  pusy  piains  cootominaos 
with  those  of  Gulrico  and  Zamoia,  on  which  large  herds  of  cattle 
are  pastured-  The  principal  pnxfaicU  of  the  state  an  lattle, 
hides  and  cheese  from  the  soutbem  pUns,  coHecand  cereals  from 
the  hi^r  valleys,  nigac  and  aguardiente  Inan  the  k>wer  valkya 
about  Lake  Valencia,  and  cacao,  eocv-mili  and  oocfr-nut  fibre 
f nun  the  coast-  VarioB*mliiaabai«  also  fonndiu  its  south-west 
districts,  about  Niigua.  The  capital  it  Valencia,  and  its  ptJnd- 
pal  towns  are  Puerto  Cabcllo,  HiMKBlbfn  (estimaled  pop-  in  1904 
7]Do],  JO  m.  W.S,W.  of  Valencia:  Nirsua  (pop.  ia  tfl^t  B394), 
an  Imporcank  tODUDetdal  and  mining  tovra  36t  m.  S.W.  of 
Valencia.  1500  ft.  abMre  le*  level;  and  Ocumri  (pop-  in  \iq\ 
749}),  near  the  coast  ig|  ra-  E-  of  Puerto  Cabcilo.  celebrated 
for  the  fine  quality  of  its  cacao,  Carabobo  is  best  kiwwn  for  the 
battle  fought  on  (beitthol  June  iSiionapIam  at  Ibenuihem 
nit  f[om  the  paases  through  the  C^ordHlera  in  iMs state,  between 
the  revolutitxiists  under  Bolivar  and  the  Spanish  forces  tmder 
La  Torre.  It  wu  one  of  the  four  dedsire  battles  of  the  war, 
Ibougb  tbe  fortes  engaged  were  only  a  part  ol  the  two  armies 
and  numbered  1400  revolutionists  (composed  ot  1500  mounted 
U«Ktr9t  known  as  the  "Apure  le^on,"  and  goo  British],  and 
30DO  Spaniards.  Tbe  day  was  won  by  tbe  British,  who  drove 
Ibe  Spaniards  from  the  field  at  tbe  point  ol  the  bayonet,  altbougli 
at  a  lenible  hss  tif  life.  The  British  legion  was  afterwards 
Kdaimed  by  Bolivar  as  "Salvldoies  de  ml  Patria."  Tbe 
Spanish  lorces  continued  tbe  war  until  near  the  end  of  i8>],  but 
their  operatioiu  were  restricted  to  the  districia  00  the  eoast- 

CABACAU  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Komanalai, 
Ruaiuia;  situated  in  the  plains  between  the  lower  teaches  of 
tbe  Jiu  and  Olt  rivers,  and  on  the  railway  [mm  Corafaia,  beside 
tbe  Danube,  to  Hermannstadt  in  Ttauylvania-  P<qi.  (1900) 
itgOjj-  Caracal  has  little  trade,  eicept  in  gnin-  Its  chief 
buildings  are  tbe  prefecture,  school  of  art)  and  cialls  and  teveial 
churches-  There  are  some  ruins  ol  a  toner,  built  ina-ii.  117  by 
the  Roman  empeiw  Caracalla,  after  whom  the  place  is  named. 
In  T  irfi  Michael  Ibe  Brave  of  Walacbia  defeated  the  Turks  neat 
Caracal. 

CARACAL  (Lynt  ctraeal),  sometimes  called  Persian  lyni,  an 
animal  widely  distributed  throughout  south-western  Ana,  and 
over  a  large  portion  of  Africa.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  loi, 
ol  a  uniform  reddish  brown  colour  above,  and  whitish  beneath, 
with  two  white  spots  above  each  ol  tbe  eyes,  and  a  lufi  of  long 
biackhairat  the  tip  of  the  eat»;lo  these  it  owes  Its  naaie,  which 
is  derived  from  Turkish  words  signifying  '■  black-ear."  There 
is  little  infonnati^  as  to  the  habits  of  this  animal  In  a  wild 
state.  Dr  W.  T.  Blanlord  considers  that  it  dwells  aroong  giaaa 
and  busbes  ittber  thu  In  forests.  Its  prey  it  said  to  coeialat 
largely  of  gaaellcs,  small  deer,  harts  and  pcatowl  and  other  bir^ 
The  caracal  b  easily  tamed,  and  in  some  pans  of  India  is  trained 
to  eiplure  the  im^ler  antdope*  and  deer  and  such  bird*  *a  the 
crane  and  pelican.  According  10  Blyth,  it  is  a  favourite  aimise- 
I  Bott  aanmg  tbejwlivei  lo  let  brasc  ■  coqilB  af  tamecanicali 
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among  i  flock  of  pigcoiu  feeding  on  Ibe  smund,  whta  ach  nSI 
sliikc  down  ■  number  of  tnrd)  bcfoie  the  flock  cm  t«cipe. 
Frequent  refereoce  ii  nude  la  Grnk  and  Roman  Hteralure  to 
the  lynx,  and  from  such  descriptions  as  are  jiven  of  it  Iheie  la 
iittte  doubt  thai  the  aincal,  and  ool  the  European  lyna,  was 
nfenod  lo.  In  South  Africa,  where  Ibe  caracal  abounds,  Its 
hide  is  made  by  the  Zulus  into  skin-cloaks,  known  as  kannses. 
According  to  W.L-Sdatcr,  that  when  used  as  blankets  are  said 

from  the  fat  ol  the  animal  being  employed  lor  the  same  puipose. 
The  North  African  caiac^  has  been  aepanted  as  Lyni,  or 
Caracal,  hrbfremm,  but  it  is  best  regarded  as  a  local  race. 

CAHACALLA  tor  CauCALlus),  MARCUS  AURKLIUS 
AHTOHIHUS  (186-117),  Roman  emperor,  eldest  wn  of  the 
onpciot  Septimiua  Severui,  was  bom  al  LugdnnuBi  (Lyons)  on 
the  4ih  oi  April  186.  His  original  didk  was  Buaianus;  his 
nicknarne  Caracalla  was  derived  from  the  long  Gallic  tunicwbich 
be  wore  and  introduced  into  the  amy.  He  further  received  the 
imperial  title  of  Marcus  Aurellus  Antoninus  at  the  tine  when 
hisfitherdeclaredhiniKlllhcadopledsonofM.Aurelius.  After 
the  death  o(  Scvtru*  (>ii}  at  Eboncum  (York)  in  Britain, 
Cancalla  and  Ma  brothel  Geu,  wbo  had  accompanied  Iheit 
(atbcr,  returned  to  Rome-  aa  coUeaguea  in  the  supreme  power. 
In  Older  to  aecuce  the  aolc  authority,  Caracalia  bsrbarotisly 
murdered  his  brothei  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  al  the  same  lime 


[:t  of  his  reign  (ji?)  waa 
ItixeDsbip  upon  ail  free  ii 
lain  object  of  Cancalla 


Lcjuri 


ilowat  ol  the  rights  of  Ri 
bitinti  of  the  empire,  although  the 
is  doubllna  to  incnase  the  amount 
:  ur  on  inheritances  «  legacies  to 
which  only  Roman  ciliens  wett  liable.  His  own  extravagances 
andtbedemiadsof  the  aDUliery  were  a  perpetual 'drain  upon  bii 
resources,  to  tneot  which  he  rewited  to  taxes  ami  extortion  of 
every  deBC^^>tio□-  He  spent  the  remainder  ol  bis  reign  wandering 
from  place  to  place,  a  mode  of  life  to  whEcb  he  was  said  to  hava 
been  driven  by  the  pangs  ol  temoru.  Handing  over  the  reins 
of  govetnment  to  his  molhet,  he  hI  out  in  113  lorRaelia.wl 


Gallis  in  Dacia, ' 


;dthe 


'hence  he  proceeded  by  w: 
Tosied  to  Alexandria.  Here  he  took  vengeance 
ismsol  the  inhabitants  against  hioiKlf  and  his 
ig  a  general  masucre  of  Ibe  youths  capable  ol 


and  Conhae  on  the  Sih  of  April  at  the  instigation  of  Opclllus 
(Opiliui)  Macrinua,  praefecl  ol  the  praetorian  guard,  who 
succeeded  him.    Amongst  the  numerous  building  with  which 

kud  tbe  triumphal  aich  of  Septimlus  Sevens  in  Ibe  focuin. 

AtrTBOMIiis.— Dio  Cauiui  lnvfl.,  Ii»vtii,;  Herodian  iii.  10, 
Iv.  t<;  llvu  of  Cincills,  Scverul  and  Geu,  ia  Siripliirci  Hiaarwi 
Atipillac:  EutroFHUI  viiL  19-a};  Aurtliiu  Victor,  Dt  Cariariimi. 
ao-jii  Epii.  to-iy.  lowmus  I  9-101  H.  Schillei,  Ccji*>i*/(  4ti 
fi".&*(«K«i«™iI(iag3),73efr.;Faiily-Wl«owa,Bta;t7..y£'''P"''i', 
iL  i4ii  S.  (von  Rohden]. 

CARXcAI,  the  principal  city  and  the  capital  ol  the  United 
States  ol  VeneiuEla,  situated  al  the  western  entremily  of  an 
elevMed  vaUcy  of  the  Venezuelan  Coast  Range  known  ai  the 
pkin  of  Chacao,  6)  m.  S.S.E.  of  Ia  Guair*,  its  pott  on  the 
Caribbean  coast,  in  liL  10°  30'  H.,  long.  67'  4'  W,  The  pUIn 
is  about  II  m.  long  by  3  m.  wide,  and  js  separated  fiDm  the 
CDut  by  a  part  of  the  mountain  chain  which  extends  along 
almost  the  entire  water  front  of  thenpublic  It  Is  coveted  witl 
well-cultivated  plantations.  The  Cualrs  river,  a  bnnch  of  tbi 
Tuy,  traverses  the  plain  from  wot  to  eait,  arid  flews  past  thi 
dly  on  the  south.  Among  ia  many  small  tribuiirica  ate  tbi 
Caluche,  Caroau  and  Anauco,  whkh  Sow  down  throu^  the  eitj 
fnnn  tbe  north  and  give  it  a  natural  niHaee  drainage.  The  cit] 
ii  built  at  tht  auTow  end  of  the  valley  and  at  the  foot  of  the 


CerrodeAvila,  and  stands  from  18S7  to  3441  fL  above  ua  Irv^, 

evition  of  the  Pltia  de  Bolivar,  its  topognpbicil  centre, 

being  301S  •'.    Two  miles  Dorlh-e»5t  is  the  famous  Silla  de 

Caricas,  whose  twin  summits,  like  a  gigantic  old-fasKooed 

saddle  (jiHa),  rise  10  an  elevation  of  86>3  ft.;  and  Uw  Naiguei*. 

ilill  farther  eastward,  overiooks  the  valley  from  >  hel^t  ol 

.  ra6  ft.    Tlie  climate  of  Caricas  is  often  described  as  that  o( 

perpetuil  spring.    It  b  subject,  however,  to  extreme  and  rapid 

iations  in  temperature,  to  alternalioni  of  dry  and  bumid 

ds  (the  latter,  called  ca/ioi,  being  irritating  and  oppressive), 

hilling  nigbt  misls  brought  up  from  the  coast  by  the  westerly 

limum  lempetatures  cange  Irom  S4*  to  48*  F.,  the  annual 
tn  being  about  M°,  and  the  daily  variation  is  often  as  much 
15°.  The  city  is  buitl  with  ils  streets  running  between  the 
linal  points  of  the  compass  and  crossing  each  other  at  right 
les.  Two  intetsecting  central  streets  also  divide  the  dty 
I  four  secIioDs,  in  eicb  of  which  the  stiwts  are  methodically 
ned  and  numbered,  as  North  jrd,  jlh,  ?th,  &c,  or  West  and, 
4lh.  6th.  fic..  according  10  direction  and  location-  This  method 
of  numaalion  dales  from  tbe  time  of  Gtumsn  Blanco,  but  the 
common  people  adhere  10  the  names  bestowed  upon  the  city 
squsres  in  eariier  times.  The  slrceti  are  nanow,  but  are  clean 
and  well.paved,  and  are  lighted  by  electricity  and  gas.  There 
are  several  handsome  squares  and  public  gardens,  adoriied  with 
statues,  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  principal  square  is  the  Plan 
de  Bolivar,  the  conventional  centre  of  the  city,  in  iriilch  Hands 
a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Bolfvar,  and  on  which  face  the 
cathedral,  archbishop's  residence,  Casa  Amarilla,  national 
library,  general  post  office  and  other  pubb'c  offices.  The  lode- 
pcndencia  Park,  [ormerly  called  Calvario  Park,  which  occnpie* 
a  bill  on  the  west  side  of  tbe  city,  is  tbe  largest  and  most  attractive 
of  the  public  gardens.  Among  the  public  edifices  are  the  Capitol, 
which  occupies  a  wSde  square,  the  university,  of  neariy  equal 
uic,  the  cathcdril,  pantheon,  masonic  temple  (built  by  the 
state  in  the  spcndlhrilt  days  of  Guzman  Blanco),  national 
library,  (^leia-house,  and  a  nutnbei  of  large  ehurchea.  The  city 
is  generously  provided  it^th  all  tbe  modern  public  services, 
including  two  street  car  lines,  local  and  long  disUnce  telephone 
lines,  electric  power  and  light,  and  waterworks.  Tie  principal 
water  supply  ia  derived  from  the  Macarao  rivcf,  rj  m.  distant: 
Railway  connexion  with  the  port  ol  La  Cuaira  was  opened  in  i88j 
by  means  of  a  tine  13  m.  long.  Another  line  (tbe  GraD  Ferm- 
cacril  de  VeBeiutU)  passes  tbroogh  the  mountains  to  Valencia, 

one  to  PeUte  and  Santa  Lucia,  and  the  other  to  El  Vatic.  Tbe 
archbishop  of  Venezuela  resides  io  Caricas  and  has  ecde^sslictl 
jurisdiction  over  the  dioceses  of  Ciudad  Biriivar,  Calaboio. 
Baniulsimeto,  Mfrida  and  Maracaibo.  There  are  no  manu- 
factures ol  note. 

Caricas  was  founded  in  TJ67  by  Diego  de  Londa  undet 
the  pious  title  of  Santiago  de  Le6n  de  Caricas,  and  has  been 
sncccssively  capital  ol  the  province  of  Cariess.  of  tbe  captaincy- 
general  of  Caricas  and  Venezuela,  and  of  the  republic  of 
Venezuela.  It  b  also  one  ol  the  two  chief  cities,  or  capitals,  of  the 
Federal  district.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Simte  Balfvai,  and 
claims  the  distinction  of  bnog  tbe  hist  colony  In  South  America 
Io  overthrow  Spanish  colonial  authority.  The  city  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  iBi  J.  In  the  war 
ol  independence  it  was  lepealedly  subjected  to  pillage  and 
slaughter  by  both  paitjes  in  the  strife,  aiKl  did  not  recover  its 
lasses  tor  many  years.  In  iSrn  its  population  was  estiiaited  at 
ja,ooo;  leventy-one  ye«ts  later  the  census  of  18S1  gave  it  only 
55,638,  In  iSgi  Its  urban  population  was  computed  to  b« 
71,419,  which  is  1904  was  estimated  to  hive  increased  to  about 
ga.txa. 

CARACCt.  lODOVICO.  AOOtnitO,  and  AWHIBALB,  thn« 
celebiatid  Italian  painters,  were  born  al  Bologna  In  1555, 1557, 
and  ti6o  respectively.    Lodovico,  the  eldest,  ion  of  a  butcbet. 

tailor,  and  had  nearly  finished  his  profassional  tlodiei  bctore  the 


■CARACaOLO 


.  liono[ 
tke  worb  of  lb*  gnu 
Ftorence  and  .Punu,  to  mcBiun  hlraiell  with  the  teubcti  of  hb 
day,  ud  oldmitcly  piojected  Ihi  oiienjng  < 
tBdve  place.  Finjuig  hinuelf  utublc  to  auoinpluh  his  duign 
■hboul  "*'"——  1h  KDt  for  Ui  Iwo  nepJinn,  ud  induced 
llicatto  abandon  Char  handicrafii  (Agostmo  being  a  goldimlth, 
aod  AonibaLo  a  tailoEj  for  the  proff&sion  of  painting.  Agoiticio 
he  fiiat  ptand  under  the  care  of  Fontana,  reuiniitg  Atmibale  in 
hiiawnaludiDibutheaflenRidi  leatbath  to  Venice  and  Farma 
to  copy  tbcworka  of  Titian,  Ho  toretto  and  Conrgglo,  on  wfiich 
hia  own  taiCe  had  been  (onned.  On  their  relutn,  the  three 
idatrrei,  asditcd  by  an  eminent  anatonnt,  Anlhonyde  la  Tour, 
opnml,  in  1589,  an  academy  of  painting  under  the  name  of  the 
IscamminaH  (or,  as  ire  might  paraphrase  it,  the  Rtgiit  Road), 
provided  with  nnnwroua  caats,  btxtlu  and  baasi-rifievi,  which 
lodcTico  had  oAecled  in  his  travels.  From  the  affability  and 
Undneic  of  the  Caracd,  and  Ibeir  teal  for  the  scienliBc  eduealion 
of  the  iludents,  their  aeademy  rose  rapidly  in  popular  eatf  nation, 
and  sbon  every  other  Kchooi  of  art  in  Bologna  was  deserted  and 
dosed.  They  continufd  together  till,  at  the  invitation  of  Cardinal 
Famoe,  Annibale  and  Agosclno  went  to  Rome  in  idoo  to  paint 
the  gallery  of  the  cardinal^9palB»^  The  superior  pralsea  awarded 
10  Agostino  inflamed  the  jealousy  of  Annibale,  already  kindled 
by  the  brilliant  recq>1ion' given  by  the  puprl*  of  the  TnrAmmfnalf 
to  AgMtino^a  atiQ  T^hly  celebrared  picture  of  the  *'  Communion 
of  Si  Jeiome,"  and  ih*  latter  was  diamiaied  to  Parma  10  paint 
the  great  (aloon  of  the  Casjno.  Here  he  died  in  1601,  when  on 
tbeeve  of  finishing  hia renowned  paintfngof"CcleBlbl,Terr«irial 
aad  Venal  Love."  Annibale  eontinued  10  wurlt  alone  al  the 
FaiDCM  galloy  till  the  designs  were  tompleted;  but,  di»- 
appointedal  Ihomisetableremunefalion  offered  by  the  cardinal, 
he  retired  10  NapJee,  where  an  unsucceMful  contest  for  a  great 
work  io  Ihe  thuii^b  of  Ihe  Jesiriis  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of 
wbicta  bcdied  in  1600.  Lodovico  alwiyj  remained  at  hli  aoutemy 
in  Bologna  (eicepling  lor  a  abort  visit  to  his  nnuin  at  Rome), 
Ihou^  invited  to  eiecule  paintinge  in  all  patU  of  Ibe  counlcy' 
Hi  died  in  i6ig,  and  ma  interred  in  the  churcb  of  SanU  Maria 
in  Ibe  cbapels 


.    Then 


r— The" 


St  Frandi  and  St  Jerome  beside  he 
a  retiDue'of  angell";  "John  the  Baptiil,"  " SI  , 
Benedict"  and  "  St  Cedlia";  and  the" Limbo o( 
He  waa  by  far  the  loMt  amiable  of  the  thre»  pi 
Biperior  to  all  fediags  of  jealousy  towards  hit  rival 
he  recdved  large  aums  for  bis  productions,  yet,  f n 
topUBllelHl  lUserality  to  the  ttndeiu  of  the  aca< 
poor.  With  aUU  In  painting  Agoslino  combinec 
piuBtiency  in  engraving  (which  be  had  studied  nr 
de  Coct)  aod  high  arcompKthments  at  a  scholar, 
■ntroubled  by  remotae  tor  the  indecendet  which, 
with  the  toiioptioB  of  the  lime,  he  hid  in 


inibaleai 


attended  by 


!d  Into  (ome 
re  diversified 


I  ityle  tbap  those  of  the  orhen,  and  comprise  ipeci 
painttng  ailer  the  manner  ol  Conegglo,  Titian,  Paalo  VeroneK, 
Raphael  and  MicbiUngelo.  The  most  distingul^ed  an  the 
"  Dead  Oust  in  the  lap  of  Ihe  Madonna  ";  the  "  Infant  and 
5«  John";  "51  Catherine";  "St  Roch  distributing  alms" 
(now  is  the  Dreada  gallery);  and  the  "  Saviour  wailed  over  by 
tbe  Mariea,"  al  prceent  in  posseision  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle.  He 
frequently  gave  great  importance  to  the  landscape  in  hrS  coiQ" 
poxitioiu.  The  reputation  of  Annibale  ia  tarnished  by  his 
iealcnuy  and  viadictiveness  (i>wards  hit  brother,  and  the  licen- 
bouaDesE  of  hit  di^iostion,  which  cocuibuted  to  taring  him  to  a 
Gomparalivdy  cftliy  grave. 

Tbe  three  Caiscd  were  tbe  foundeis  at  tbe  lo-called  Edectk 
lebool  oI  painting, — the  ptindple  ol  which  was  Io  slody  in  (be 
WDrks  oi  ^K  great  masters  the  several  eacellcncca  for  which  they 
had  been  respectively  pre^emlaenl.  nod  to  conbine  Ibese  in  the 
pndadions  of  tbe  adxioi  iueif;  (or  inilance,  thtK  was  U>  be  the 


deaign  of  Ra)Aaet,  the  pawn-  o(  Mkbdangdo,  tbe  colonr  oi 
See  A.  Vemuri,  I  Ctraai  1  la  toro  uaoJo,  1)95.  OV.  M.  R.) 
CABACCtOUt,  FHAICESCO,  Paixce  ti73i-iTw),  NeapoHtao 
admiial  aad  levolntionist,-  nt  boto  on  the  iSih  of  January 
17J1,  of  a  Hobb  Natpeditan  family.  He  entered  tbe  navy  and 
lairned 'his  seamanship  under  Rodney.  He  fought  wiiS 
distinction  in  the  British  service  in  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
peadence,  against  tbe  Batbaiy  pirates,  and  against  the  French 
at  Toutuo  under  Lord  Uotham.  The  Bourbons  placed  the 
grealesl  confidence  In  hii  skill.  When  Dn  the  approach  ol  Ihe 
French  to  Naples  Bjng  Ferdinand  IV.  and  Qaeen  Mary  Caroline 
Bed  loSidfyoo  board  Nelson's  ship  the"  Vanguard  "  [December 
I7«B),  Catacdolo  escorted  them  on  Ibe  frisate  "  SanniU."  Ha 
■at  the  only  prominent  Neapolitan  tmiied  by  the  king,  bui 
even  the  admiral's  byalty  was  shaken  by  Ferdinand's  cowardly 
flight.  On  reaching  Faletnjo  Caiacdijo  asked  permission  10 
teturo  to  Naples  to  look  alter  hit  own  private  affaln  Oanuary 
JJ99)-  This  was  granted,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Naples  ha 
found  all  the  atislocracy  and  educated  middle  daises  infatuated 
with  Ibe  French  revolutionary  ideas,  and  he  himself  was  received 
with  great  enlhusiasm.  He  seetnt  at  first  to  have  intended  to 
live  a  retirwt  life;  hot,  finding  that  he  must  either  join  the 
Republican  party  or  escape  10  Prodds.  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
En^ish,  in  which  case  even  his  intimates  would  regard  him  as 
a  traitor  and  hit  properly  would  have  been  confiscated,  he  was 
induced  to  adhere  la  the  newonler  of  things  and  took  command 
of  Ihe  republic's  nava!  forces.  Once  at  aea,  he  fongbt  actively 
against  the  Brilish  and  Neapi^Itan  squadmna  and  prevented 

French  iToaps  rn  N'af)les,  except  500  men,  were  tecalled  to  the 
north  of  Italy. 

Catacdolo  (hen  attacked  Admiral  Thurn,  who  from  Ihe 
"  Minerva  "commanded  the  Royalist  Beet,  and  did  some  damage 
(o  that  vessel.  Bui  the  Britlsb  fleet  on  iheone  hand  and  Citdinal 
Fabriiio  RuRo't  army  on  the  other  made  resistance  impos^bte. 
The  Republicans  and  Ihe  500  French  had  retired  Io  Ihe  castles, 
and  CBtaciiolo  landed  and  tried  to  escape  in  disguise.  But 
he  was  beliayed  and  arrested  by  a  Royalist  oflioer,  who  on  (he 
9Q(b  of  June  bionghl  him  in  chains  on  boatd  Nelson's  flagship 
"  Foctdroyanc."  II  is  doubtful  whether  Caracdolu  should 
been  included  in  tbe  capitulation  concluded  with  Ihe 

liberty  to  (hose  "rtio  surrendered  before  the  blockade  of  the  forts. 


cused.    The  c. 


rested 


ihich  w 


t  British 


)u(  as  the  whole  ca. 
is  immaterial.  Moreover,  Ihe  admiral's 
before  his  capture,  because  on  Ihe  i7lh 
Iter,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  had  communicated 
■  Caroline's  wish  that  Caracciolo  should 
he  was  bronght  on  board.  Nelson  ordered 
™urt  raariisl  composed  ol  Caracdolo'S 
himself  being  a  personal  enemy  of  the 
ms  held  o 


defensible  1 


'barged  with  high  treason;  he  had  a^ 
idged  by  British  officers,  wbicb  w; 
I  summon  witneates  in  his  defei 
death  by  three  voles  Io  two,  and 

imuDialed  to  Nelson  the  latter  ordered  that  he  should  be 
hanged  al  tlie  yard-arm  of  Ihe  "  Minorva  "  Ihe  neat  roomingi 
and  his  body  thrown  into  tbe  sea  1  '  ~ 


enlyloi. 


onfes- 


instead  of  hanged  refused.  The 
duly  carried  out  on  the  30th  of  June  1799. 
was  technically  a  traitor  to  the  king  whose  Uniform 
he  had  worn,  bul  apart  from  the  wave  0!  rcvolniionary 
enlhusiaun  which  bad  spread  all  over  Ihe  educated  cbsses  of 
Italy,  and  ihe  fact  thai  treason  to  »  government  like  thai  of  the 
Neapolilnn  Bourbons  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  crime, 
K3S  no  necessity  (or  Ndson  Io  make  himself  the  eiecutor 
revenge  ol  Ferdinand  and  Maty  Citotine.  His  grealesl 
!,  a>  Captain  Uaban  lemaiks  (i.<fe  aj  NOttm,  I.  440).  «ai 
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tby  bj  vcrifidng  hii  inilimiMn 
"ng  of  Gnt  BriUb 
delesBte  Df  the  king 


{ommitUil  igaiait  Us 

chin  cut  IS  Ite  rcpratnliUve  o: 

to  his  ttatodAty  uul  artifida]  chai 

o[  Napla.    The  only  npliutlon  of  Ndui 

found  in  hb  infatuation  forLadyHaDuium.irboielov  ambition 

made  htitotbtr  Influena  dvr  him  in  tlw  inEent  ol  Qaeea 

Maiy  Cmline'i  malignant  ^ite. 


Adi 


lOMTTES.— B»:d«  the  general  vorki  on  Ntlmn  and  1 
I  P.  CollMU't  510-10  dd  fcome  di  Napoli  (Ftacinci, 

ua  larve  amount  ctf  mpecLBl  litcralLiiv  on  the  Hibi«t. 

ii  NtmpililiH  JaabitH  ■"-—  "— 


TJapb 


_.._ , ,       y  Rtcordt  Society,  1903)  conuiw 

all  [he  dociuuHiu  on  tbc  epinde.  includiai  Ibcw  incocrrclly  tnii' 
Kribed  by  A.  Dumaa  [a  hit  Surboni  diNa/Hli  [Nipieo,  la^i-iSGi), 


.  /nta 


A  mtrodiKtlon  defending  Nr 
•uiE  ■'-"I--  a  biblinniihy.  Th- 
by  Pnfeiiar  P.  VHIaii  In  hii  article 

hIicaNa,    "         

A.T.  Mi 


r-  GuIIeridBF:  t 


Napotitana  "  (N> 

_  -.Mahanha.replit--      - - 

ii:u>ni"  (SnflulE  HiUerical  Rnirv.  July  itoq).  "NtlKn. 
Saphs"  (•Ml..Ot:taberiaa0),and"NdaoaalI4a|i)a"  (Alluiutiim, 
>Ih  July  i8«);  art  alu  F.  Lonmi.  Niltn  <  COrnxie'o  (Florence, 
iSoa');  C.  Gijiiali,  Naflis  ■'■  JTPp  (London,  [903);  Fnibert  van 
Meirert,  Ful^tle  Ri-ffo  CVitnna.  iB8>):  H.  Hilffer,  Dit  ntcfiali- 
laniKie  RrpMik  its  Jakni  17ft)  (Leipiigi  -M*).  (U  V.'J 

CAHACOLS  (a  Fi.  word,  the  otigii]  oI  which  iidoubtlul,  tnean- 
big  the  wheeling  about  of  a  hone^  in  Spanish  and  Po^ugucK 
(o^McJ  Dieani  a  snail  witfa  a  ipinl  diell),  1  tun  or  wheeling 
in  banenuuuhip  to  tbc  left  or  rigfat,  or  to  both  altemaiely,  >a 


t  the  n 


sciibe  a 


«uily  to  destrilK  an 
at  a  spiial  ttaircase  i 


CARACTACOS.  strictly  CaritIccs,  the  Latin  (orm  at  a  Celtic 

most  bmous  bearei  ol  the  name  inti  the  Briiish  cbicCliIn  who 
led  the  native  resiilance  to  the  Roman  invadcra  in  aji.  48-51, 
and  was  finally  captured  and  sent  to  Ropie  (Tac.  ilaa.  lii.  13, 
Dio.  li.).  Two  old  camps  00  the  Welih  border  are  now  called 
Ciet  Caradoc,  hut  Iht  names  seem  to  be  (he  invention  ol  anti- 

CARADOC  SEBIS,  in  geology,  the  name  introduced  by 
R.  I.Murchiwnin  iSjg  Idr  lhe»ndtione»^esol  Caer  Cindoc 
in  Shropsbke,  England.  The  limiii  of  Mucchiton's  Caradoc 
icriei  have  since  been  somewhat  nwdihed,  and  through  the 
labours  of  C.  Lnpworlh  the  several  mtmhen  ol  the  series  have 
been  precisely  defined  by  means  ol  graptoUtic  lones.  These 
lenes  are  identical  with  those  found  in  the  rocks  ol  the  same 
■gc  in  Nortb  Wales,  the  Bala  series  («.t.),  and  the  Uimi  Bala 
or  Camdoc  tedes  are  used  indiSerenlly  by  ger^gists  when 
referring  to  the  upfkermost  substage  of  the  Ordovidan  System. 
The  Ordoviciaa  tndu  of  the  Caradoc  district  have  been  sub- 
divided into  the  fallowing  beds,  in  descending  order;  tbe 
TiiKiuUia  shales,  Acton  Scott  beds,  Longvillc  0^,  ChitweU 
and  Soudley  sandstones,  Uamage  shales  and  Hoar  Edge  grits 
and  limcsloiie.  Id  the  Comdon  district  in  the  same  county  the 
Caradoc  series  is  repiesenied  by  the  Marringlon  group  of  asbcs 
and  shales  and  the  Spy  Wood  group  beneath  them;  these  two 
groups  ol  strata  are  sometimei  spoken  of  as  the  Chirbury  series. 
In  the  Btciddcn  dislrict  are  the  barten  Criggeon  shales  with 

es  represents  the 


scbh    TbcConi 

AiSintl  groap  (Ashtill  ihales  and  Slaunaflialiil  llnwitone). 

Shddak  nonp  tApnIediniu  heda-Uppee  CHiiDHi  liiai 
angloaiefate;  Varbid*  diy<^t«;   Rye  end   bedi-l 


Rom^ 


and  Diygill  Atk*  an  equlvalenti  of  the 
aaaodaic  fmap. 

Rodiaol  Caradoc  agF  an  well  developed  inKMihem  Scotlai 
the  Cirvan  dJKrict  th^  have  been  deichbed  as  the  Ardmtllan 
■Ith  the  Drummock  group  and  Bamn  Flatttone  group  in  the 

portion,  and  thr  WbfiehDme,  Ardwell  and  Bslelaiehii  (roups 

lemriiuL    91allBtly,t*a<£vlBioan,kBowaM(l»Up|Kr  and  Lever 


dl  aerieh  an  neogidi 
tiafaire,  Aynhin  and 


In  Ireluvi  the  Caradoc  or  Bala  series  Is  incaenlei! 
ines  of  Portnloe  near  Dublin  and  of  Ihe  Chair  o(  Kinve;  ny  ine 
llyncmey  Kris  o(  Weidsid  and  Catwlia  italea  <i  Co.  Down. 
tbi  L«uh  Mask  district  bed!  ol  thU  age  an  leuod,  as  in  Walo, 
ecMiaCiGed  with  volcanic  lavu  asd  tuBs,  Olbcr  locahlies  an 
own  in  counties  Tyrooe.  Meath  and  Louth,  also  in  Lambay  Iiland. 
see  OiDOVicriiH  Ststihi  aha  C.  Lapiraith,  Am.  urf  Hat. 
Ntl.  ttiiL.  jch  series.  vtJ.  vi.,  lUo;  Col.  Mat,.  rSgg:  C.  Lapwortli 
and  W.  W.  Waiti.  Piae.  Cttl.  Amt.,  liii..  ilu;  J.  £.  Marr,  Gat. 

1891;  j.  E.  Man  and  T.  Robens,  Q-  J.  C.  S., "   " 

ind  J.TIonie. "  Silurian  Rocki  of  Great  Biitali 
Gal.  ' 


Mft;  1S91:  j.  E.  Marr  and  T 

PeiM  and  J.flome. "  S"    '      ' 
■■"       '   (.Saney). 


\i»ey,  B.l 
'  0.  A.H 


CABAIBS  (Gi.  )U«hXii,  mod.  Ca^inri,  g.>.),  the  most 
important  aodent  diy  of  Sardinia,  aitualed  no  the  south  ooaat 
of  the  island-  Its  foundation  is  goienlly  alliibuted  to  thft 
Carthaginians,  and  Punic  tombs  exist  in  coniidcnhle  numhcm 
near  the  prcsentcemeteiy  on  the  east  and  still  mon  on  themckjr 
plateau  to  the  north-west  of  the  tows.  It  hut  aH>caia  inRomut 
history  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  probably  obtained  full 
Roman  civic  rights  from  Julius  Caeui.  In  imperial  timet  it  was 
the  DioAt  important  town  in  the  island,  mainly  owing  to  its  bat 
sheltered  harbour,  where  a  delachmeiic  of  ihef/nini  Uiaatat 
was  stationed.  In  the  4th  and  stheenturies  it  was  probably  tfaa 
■eat  of  the  fratses  Sariiniat.  It  it  mentiooed  as  an  important 
haiboui-  in  the  Gothic  and  Cildonic  wan.  It  wii  alio  the  dud 
point  of  the  mad  system  ol  Sardinia.  Roads  ran  hence  to  Oibin 
by  the  east  cnist,  and  through  the  ccntnof  the  island,  to  Othoca 
(Otistano)  direct,  and  thence  to  Olbia  (probably  Ibe  most 
0,  through  the  mining  dis'  '  -  -  - 


ig  the  s 


cupied 


by  the  Piiaa  fortifications  and  the  medieval  town  within  them 
must  have  been  the  acropolis  ol  the  Carthaginian  settlemotti 
it  is  impassible  to  suppose  that  a  dtadel  presenting  such  naiura) 
advantages  was  not  occu[Had.  The  Bwnans,  too,  probably 
made  use  of  it,  though  the  lower  quarters  wen  mainly  ouapjcd 
in  imperial  times.  A.  Taramelli  [JVolne  dt^  Sani,  1905, 
41  Beq-)  rightly  points  out  that  the  nucleus  e(  the  Ranan  rnnai- 
cifiium  is  probabJy  represented  by  the  pnsent  quarter  of  the 
Marina,  in  which  the  streets  intersect  at  right  angles  and  Roman 
nmain^  are  frequently  found  in  the  subs^  An  inscription 
fotuid  >ome  way  to  the  north  towards  the  amphitheain  speaks 
ol  paving  in  the  squares  and  streets,  and  ol  drains  constncted 
under  Domiiian  in  jLD.  gj  (F.  Vivanetin  NaliiU  Jetti  Siati. 
189),  119).  The  amphitheatn  occupies  a  natural  depieaaion  in 
the  lock  just  below  the  acropohs,  and  open  toward*  the  tea  wiik 
a  fine  view.  Its  axes  an  island  }9  yds.,  and  it  is  in  the  main  cut 
in  the  lOck,  Chough  sonM  parts  of  it  are  buUi  with  amcnte. 
Bdow  it,  to  the  south,  an  considerable  remaiia  ol  askcient 
reservoirs  (or  rain-water,  upon  whicb  the  dty  entittly  depended. 
This  nucleus  ealended  botb  to  the  east  and  to  the  west;  in  tlw 
former  direction  it  ran  tome  way  inland,  en  the  eait  of  the  caitk 
hill.  Here  were  the  ombniaHaner  or  pubhc  protnenadcs  coa* 
sttuOed  by  the  pro-consul  Q,  Caedliua  Uetellus  bcl««  a-p-  A 
(Ctrp./sJmMoi.i^Be^n,  i»«j,No.7sSi).  Hen  also,  not  iai 
from  the  shon,  the  remains  of  Roman  baths,  with  a  fine  colouroi 
nosaic  pavement,  representing  duties  riding  on  marine  meiisten^ 
wete  found  In  ido;.  To  the  east  was  the  necropolis  of  Bouiu, 
where  both  Puiue  and  Roovm  tnmbt  ensl.  and  where,  os  the 
tite  of  the  present  cemetery,  CbiiaUan  ((.tacombs  have  bcea 
diKoVered  (F.  Vivaaet  in  Solhit  dt^i  Sam,  iSgi,  1B3  teq.; 
G.  Pinu  in  Swm  BnUiUina  ii  dntrabpn  Criifiaiu,  1901, 
61  scq,).  But  the  western  quarter  seems  to  have  been  far  mora 
important;  it  extended  along  the  lagoon  of  S.  Giila  (which  lies 
to  the  north-west  ol  the  town,  and  which  until  the  middle  ages 
was  an  open  bay)  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill  which  rises 
above  it-  The  chief  discovcriea  which  iiave  been  made  ar«  noted 
by  Taramelli  {loc.  lil.)  and  indude  some  important  buildings,  of 
which  a  large  Kixawi  house  (or  group  of  hoises)  is  the  only  otie 
luw  TiDble  [G.  Spano  Id  NelaU  defli  Sati,  ig;6,  148,  ijj- 
lfi;T,  >Bj;  i»Sb,  le;,  40s).  Beyond  thil  quarter  begins  aw 
extensive  Roman  necropolis  extending  along  the  edge  of  the  hiU 
aotth-eatt  ol  the  high  road  leading  to  the  north-west;  the  hmm^ 
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ImpoTUnt  innb  ii  Ibe  H-Oikd  GiMU  dcDe  Upoe,  (Ik  i 
bcwn  lomb  el  Clsiiiis  PhilqipU]  ud  Atilia  PoBplilb,  EfacL  ... 
of  which  in  tDvntd  Hiiii  iniciiptiau  iCaipia  Itua.  tA  i^ 
Berlin,  iSSj.Nn.  7563-7178).  OtbalomlBi 
«n  tbc  high  tnund  cou  the  Punic  lomlia  1 
The  latlD  are  biwo  pnpendicukuriy  in  the  rock,  wMLc  the  Ranua 
toBibi  an  diunbcn  excuvslcd  boiiioat&lly.  In  the  lagoon 
iuclf  woe  bMnd  >  kise  aumbcr  oi  teiia  coitai,  made  of  Vxil 
clay,  aomcbdocmaskaol  both  divmirica  and  mea  [among  than 
grotcaquo)  othen  '■!"■"  ■>*■'■* j  hands  and  fi 


,«ti  are  of  the  Punic  period; 

in  gnupa,  and  had  apparently  been  arranged 

Jo  ID  That  WBi  then  a  bay,  in  readiaen  t 

set  in  iVefwE  ieili  Scam,  1843,  i;s).    It 

aCTDpolii  of  Caraka  waa  occupied  evBk 


pn>lkable  tl 

prehiiloric  times;  Dal  more  amnoant 

BetEteMKntB  (pottoy  and  fiagnunta  of 


of  objeeti  f  nm  tMoy  of  the  litei  mentiaDed,  snd  also  ftom  otbei 
partasl  the  bland;  itii  in  [act  the  mmt  impurUnt  b  Sardinia, 
indiieipecialtyMnaginpKfaisloticbniuei  [he  SitDunA). 

Porth*ItiiBaaiaii3iptlonsaee£'.7.£.dl..ND<.7i5i-;So7.  CT.Ai.) 

CUAV  D'ACRB.  the  pseudonym  Imaning  "  Itad-pencil ")  of 
Emmanuel  Poiri  (iRsB-iQeg),  French  artist  and  iUuUiator,  who 
wai  born  and  educated  at  Moecow,  bdog  the  gnuidsan  of  one  of 
Napoleon's  officer*  who  had  Ktlled  ia  Ruula.  He  detmnined 
lo  be  a  milltsr]'  paipter,  and  whRi  he  aitived  Id  Pari)  fnun 
Russia  he  found  ul  iMistJc  advUer  in  Detatlle  He  served  five 
yean  is  the  army,  obere  the  piindpal  work  aUolted  to  him  was 
thedrawingof  ODiCoiiiiafor  themimvlryof  war.  He  embellisfaed 
a  sbort^ivMl  lovmal,  Le  Vit  mitiUir;  with  a  series  of  Illustra- 
tions, BiMMtf  then  being  soaie  good-tempcied  caiicatura  of  the 
Cerman  amy,  wUdh  showed  how  acointely  he  was  acquainted 
•rith  mHilMy  detlO.  His  -qiedal  gifi  lay  in  pictorial  anecdote, 
the  stoiy  bebii  tepnsented  at  lu  diOennt  iCascs  with  Irresiilible 
effect,  In  the  artist's  oni  mannered  dmpUcity.  Much  of  his 
wmk  waa  contributed  to  ta  Vit  paritltiaH,  Le  Fipira  tltmlri, 
LaCnrMtHH,  LiClialtwIr.uiA  be  alio  lamed  various  albomi  of 
■ketches,  the  CartutdccUput,  ilhislratiHg  the  Panama  scandals, 
AlitiM  it  m^is  maOairei  tl  i'MiMn  fata  Mfswirt,  HiAtin 
it  UaMtmili,  be,  besides  iUastnliiig  a  good  many  books, 
notably  the  Priiia  Kttaiitiig  dI  Bemadaky.  He  died  on  the 
9(th  ol  Febtuaiy  iqo^ 

A  eollRTlim  at  his  vnk  wz*  enhiUled  at  the  Fine  Art  Society*! 
n»miinl-c>DdiieiniB9».  The JaC>l(«iK cantabnl ■  pntalory ante 
by  M.  H.  StBeimaQD. 

CUAPACB  (a  Fr.  word,  from  the  Span,  tantadu,  a  shield 
or  annour),  the  upper  shell  of  a  oustacean,  tortuse  or  turtle 
The  covering  ol  the  annadillo  is  oiled  a  caiapau,  as  is  also  the 
hard  casein  which  certain  of  tbe  Inksoris  >re  endoatd. 

MRAPnUA,  an  iotedar  tom  of  Fanguay,  37  ■"■  S.E. 
olAsuncidaDii  the  old  mote  bttireso  thatdly  ud  theinisBDOa. 
Fep.  (est.)  13,000  (probably  the  population  of  the  htijie  tunl 
district  about  the  town  is  included  in  this  estimate).  The  town 
Efbunded  In  1715)  ia  sitBated  in  a  fertile  oountry  piodudng 
cotton,  tobacoo,  Indian  con,  sugu-cane  and  mudkx*.  It  bu 
two  schools,  a  church  and  mixleiD  public  buildings. 

CiKAI  [Aiab.  Qlrai,  weiiht  of  ioui  greiDs;  Cr.  upino, 
little  kDm,  (he  fruit  of  the  tamb  or  ktcust  ii«],  a  anal]  weight 
(orjgmallyin  the  lonn  of  a  seed)  used  for  diunondt  and  precious 
sionea,  and  a  measure  fn  detenniniag  Ibe  SUCDCSS  of  gold. 
The  exact  weighl  of  thecuat.ia  piactice,  Dow  vaiiee  slightly  in 
dilcrcnt  pbces.  In  1S77  a  syndicate  ol  Lsodoa,  Paris  mi 
Amsterdam  jewellera  filed  the  weight  >l  »5  miUigramines 
C3.163  troy  graina).    The  South  African  cuat,  accmduig  10 


standard;  thus  1  parts  of  aHoy  make  it  iinairat  gold,  an 

CARAOaiOS.  MARCUS  ADRBUOS,  i. 
Britain,  A.D.  9S6-193,  was  a  Menapian  Itom  Belgic  ( 
of  humble  oiigio,  who  in  fiis  eoily  days  had  been  a  pilot.  Having 
Ditercd  the  Roman  anny,  he  rapidly  obtained  promotion,  and 
was  stationed  by  the  emperor  M^*imrfln  at  Ge$u)iiaajnl 
(Bononia,  Amfbfiu)  to  protect  tbe  coasts  and  channel  fiom 
Fronkish  and  Saxon  pirates.  He  at  first  acted  energetically,  bat 
was  subsequently  accused  of  having  entered  into  piitneTEhip  ivith 
the  baibaiians  and  was  sentenced  10  death  by  the  empeior. 
Caiausius  thereupon  crossed  over  to  Britain  and  pmclalmed 
himself  an  Independent  ndcr.  Hie  legions  at  once  joined  himi 
numbers  of  Franks  enlisted  in  his  service;  an  increased  and 
well^equipped  fleet  secured  him  tfie  conunand  of  the  neighbouiing 
sens.  In  189  MaiimiBB  alteaqKed  W  teconr  (he  island,  but 
his  fleet  was  damaged  by  a  storm  and  be  was  defeated.  Mail' 
mian  and  Diocletian  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  jhe  rule 
o(  Canusius  in  Britain;  numemui  coins  are  etUnt  with  tha 
heads  of  Caiausius,  Diocletian  and  MiiimUn,  bearing  the 
legend  "  Caiausios  et  fratrei  iui."  In  tpi  Clonitantius  CJikrus 
besieged  and  captuivd  Gessoiiacum  (hitherto  in  passessJoa  of 
Citausius),  logEther  with  part  of  his  fleet  and  naval  stores. 
Ctnstantius  then  made  atensiro  preparaliona  to  ensure  the 

waa  murdered  by  AUectus,  his  praelect  ol  the  guards  [Aurdius 
Victor,  Coenirer,  39;  Eutropius  ix.  ai,  22;  Eumeniiu,  Pent' 
tyriii  ii.  ti,  t.  u).  A  Roman  milestone  found  near  Carlisle 
(189J)  b«n  the  inscription  IMP.  C|aes|  U.  AUil[elhtsl  MAUS. 
The  meaning  of  MADS  is  doubtful,  but  it  may  be  an  intidpalioa 
of  ARAHS  (i«  F.  J.  Haverfield  In  Ciun^crJawl  oaf  WiUmtttliHid 
Antiquatiati  Soc  TVffiirdcfufu,  iBo5,P-437)- 

A  copper  isili  found  at  Richborou^,  Inscribed  Dtmino, 
Carouiia  Ca-,  anat  be  ascribed  to  a  Carau^us  of  later  date, 
since  the  type  of  the  rerenc  is  not  found  unta  the  unddle  o(  the 
4th  century  at  the  earliest.  Nothing  is  known  nf  Ibis  Csnuaiua 
(A.  J.  Evans  In  Numismciic  Chranide,  1887,  "  On  ■  coin  of  a 
second  Caiausius  Caesar  hi  Britain  in  the  Fifth  Century"). 

See  J.  Wain  de  Peyil»r.  nt  RilUir,  0/  Coramiiu.  U>  DVtk 
,4iiiiuliu  liSjS);  p.  K.  Webb,  rb  Kiffn  SKi  CsixeK  c/ C^nuiBi 

CI90S). 

CARAVACA,  a  (own  of  south-eaatem  Spsin,  In  the  provfac* 
of  Muida;  near  the  left  buik  o(  the  river  Caravaia,  a  iiibutaiy 
of  the  Segun.     Pop.  (t^ao)  15,846. 


then. 


eofSI 


«veralcc 


fine  pariah  church,  with  a  mir 
ir  its  healing  power.  In  bonour  of  which  a  yearly  festival  is 
eld  on  the  3rd  of  Uiy.  The  hSb  which  extend  to  the  north 
:e  tich  in  marble  and  Iron.  Despite  the  lack  of  railway  com- 
lunicatloB,  the  town  Is  k  csnsideiabie  bdustilaj  centre, 
iih  large  iron-woiks,  tanneries  sod  manufactories  o(  paper, 

CARAVAOOIO.  MltpRUHORLO  AKBRI&RI  (or  UlMOi) 
A  (i;6^ifoo).  Itahan  painter,  waa  Ixiai  in  the  village  of 
aravaggio,  in  Lombsrdy,  from  which  he  received  his  JumEi, 
ie  was  originally  a  mason's  labourer,  but  bis  powerful  genius 
:rected  him  to  painting,  at  Fhich  he  worked  with  ImmiligKbk 
leiiy  and  Hmacmg  force.  He  despised  Bveiy  sort  of  Idealiun 
whether  noble  or  emasculate,  became  the  head  of  the  Naturaliati 
(unmodified  imitaton  t£  ordlnaiy  nature)  in  painting,  aiKl 
adi^led  a  style  of  potent  contrasts  of  light  and  ahadow,  laid  on 
with  a  sort  of  fuiy,  indicative  of  that  fierce  temper  which  led  Um 
s  hoinidde  hi  a  gambling  quarrel  at  Rome- 
qucnces  of  his  crime  he  fled  10  Naples  and  tn 
Malta,  where  be  was  imprisoned  for  another  attempt  to  avoigB 
truancl.  Escaping  to  Sicily,  be  was  attacked  by  a  party  smt 
I  pursuit  of  him,  and  severely  wounded-  Being  pardoned,  .he 
^1  out  for  Rome;  but  having  been  arrested  by  mistake  before 
b  arrival,  and  afterwards  rcleucd,  and  left  to  shift  for  himself 
L  eacessjve  beat, and  still  suflering  from  wounds  and  hardshipf^ 
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hs  died  ol  rtva  on  the  buch  at  Pwitcnok  in  i6oq.  Hii  bat 
pictiuu  uc  tlie  "  Eslomtuncnl  of  Clinit."  now  in  the  Vatican; 
"St  Sebastian,"  in  the  KomBa  Ca{Hto1;  a  magnifEeot  whole- 
length  portrait  of  a  grard-master  of  the  Knights  ol  Malta, 
AIoI  de  VignacBtirt,  and  hll  fa^,  in  the  Louvie;  and  the 
Boighese  "  Supper  il  Emmgiis." 

CAHAVAQOIO,  FOUDORO  CALDARA  DA  (iwS  or  1491- 
iS4j),  t  «lebratcd  painler  of  fHeze  and  other  deonalioni  in  the 
Vatican.  Hia  nerili  weiE  Euch  Ihit,  while  s  meie  moilai-caiiiei 
to  the  ulittt  engaged  in  that  woiJi,  he  allcicled  the  adiiii ration 
of  Raphael,  then  employed  on  hia  great  piclurei  in  the  lAggie  of 
Oe  peUce.  FoUdoro's  Hrki,  u  oell  u  those  of  hii  maslec, 
Haturino  ol  Flcicence,  have  meilly  peiiihed,  but  are  well  known . 
by  the  fine  etchings  of  P.  S.  Barloli,  C.  Alberti,  &c  On  the 
lack  of  Romebylhcacar  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  in  IJ17, 
Polidoro  fled  to  NapJei.     Thence  he  -  •      • 


inueh  emrdoyed, 


which  he  hu  about  to  retum  tff4he  mainland  of  Italy  when  he 

'S*i-  '^wD  °'  l"'  P"°c^pil  paiolings  aie  a  CcudGiion,  painted 
ja  Menina,  and  "  Chtitt  beuing  the  Ciou  "  in  the  flaple* 
gallery. 

UBAVAH  (more  correctly  Karwn).  a  Peniln  word,  adopted 
Iota  the  later  Arabic  vocabulary,  and  denoting,  throu^out 
Aiiatic  Turkey  and  Persia,'  a  body  of  traden  uavelling  together 
for  greater  aecurity  againat  lobbcn  (and  in  pattleular  agiinit 
Bedouini,  Kurds,  Tatan  and  the  like,  whose  giazing-gtoundi  Ihc 

matter  of  proviaions,  water  and  so  forth.    These  precautions  are 

These  conditions  having  existed  from  time  immemorial  iu  (he 

have  been  the  priiidpal  means  for  the  transfer  of  merchandise. 
In  these  companies  camels  are  generally  employed  for  the  tiiBS- 
portof  heavy  goocb^eapecially  where  the  tnck,  like  that  between 
Daniaicus  and  Bagdad,  for  example,  bea  across  level,  sandy 
and  arid  districts.    The  camels  art  hunesHi  in  strings  of  fifty 

with  the  head  of  another;  the  leader  is  gaily  decorated  with 
paiti-coloured  trapjungs,  tassels  and  bells;  an  unladen  an 
precedes  the  fil«,  for  hick,  say  some,  for  guidance,  say  others 
Where  the  route  is  rocky  and  steep,  as  that  between  Damascus 
and  Aleppo,  mules,  or  even  asses,  are  used  for  burdens.  The 
Vddthler  members  tide,  where  possible,  oa  bocscback.  Every 
man  carries  arms;  but  these  are  in  truth  more  for  show  than  for 
use,  and  are  commonly  flungawayintbe  presence  of  any  serious 
robber  attack.  Should  greater  peril  than  ordinary  be  antici- 
paled,  the  prelettton  of  a  company  of  soldiers  is  habitually 
pre-engaged,— '«n  expenuve,  and  ordinarily  a  useless  adjunct.  A 
leader  or  director,  called  Kvarnat-BasM  (be«iiiiio),  or,  out  of 
(ompllment,  KarawanStrvliuT  (general),  but  moat  often 
simply  designated  Kali  (chief),  is  before  starting  appol 


noonday  ] 
fust  dear 
divided  in 


5W'' 


autumn-  Friday,  in  accords. 
la  the  Koran  itsrif ,  is  the  favt 
auspicious  hour  being  tha 
pisycr.  The  first  day's  marcn  never  floes  i 
:  starling-point.  Subsequently  each  day' 
mio  two  ilagrs, — fran  3  or  t  t.u.  to  about 
I,  and  from  belvcca  i  and  j  v.u.  till  ti  or  ever 
Tliiis  the  time  patwd  dally  on  the  road  aver 
Lnt^  proper  it  u  larvly  empToytd  in  Hpeech  on, 
strietly  Arabic  words  ta±  aj  Rikb  ("  aaaemble 
'  wayfaring  band  ")  brlni  ' 


E  day  for  setting  out, 
imediately  following 


iblcdrii 


arying  from  73  to  18  m.  is  gooc  over  every  marchfng  day. 
Eut  prolonged  halts  of  two.  three,  four  aikd  even  noie  days  often 
ccur.  The  boors  of  halt,  start  and  movement,  the  precise  tines 
f  route,  and  tlie  selection  or  avoidance  of  particular  localities  are 
etermioed  by  common  rvnsenl.  But  if,  as  sometimes  happcas, 
he  services  of  a  prafesuorul  guide,  or  thooe  of  a  military  nfica* 
ave  been  engaged,  fais  decisions  are  finaL  While  tlie  camvan  is 
a  its  way,  the  five  stated  daily  prayers  are,  within  certain 
mils,  anticipated,  deferred  or  curtailed,  so  as  the  better  to 
Qincide  with  the  regular  and  necessary  halts,-^^  psactice 
utbori^ed  by  orthodox  Maiiommedancastom  and  tradition. 


iMou 


=i.ly. 


id  pUgrisis.     The  two  princ 
ge  sutfon  Ihree  days'  j 


speak  m 


the  Syrian  ofrilsl,  the  othet  (roin  Cairo  in  Egypt.'  TUs  latter 
was  formerly  joined  on  it)  route,  nesr  Akiba  ol  (he  Red  Sea,  by 
the  North  African  If ajj,  which,  however,  noir  goes  from  Egypt  by 
sea  from  Sueij  the  fomiT  gathers  up  bands  from  Anatidfa, 
Kurdistan,  Mcaopotamia  and  Syria,  Besides  Otoe  a  third,  but 
smaller  Hajj  of  Peisians,  chiefly  sets  out  from  Suk-<3h-Shciukh, 
in  the  ncighliourhoud  of  Meshed  All,  on  tlie  lower  Euphraln;  ■ 
lourthofnL'groes,  Nubians,  etc.,  unites  at  Vambu  oa  the  Hejaa 
coast,  whither  tbey  have  crossed  Iroai  Kosseir  is  Upper  Esyjx; 
i  filth  of  Indians  and  Malays,  centres  at  Jiddli  a  sixth  and 
seventh,  of  southern  or  eastern  Arabs  arrive,  the  f<imHi  from 
Vcmcn,  the  latter  from  Ne>d. 

'The  Syrian  Hajj  is  headed  by  the  pasha  of  Damascus,  either  in 
person  or  by  a  vicarious  o&dal  of  high  rsnk,  and  is  further 
accompanied  by  the,SsmLi  Amitor"  Cuuitian  of  the  Fuiie,"B 
Turki^  ofhcer  from  Constantinople,  The  Egyptian  conqiany  is 
commanded  by  an  amir  or  ruler,  appoiuled  by  the  Cairerw 
government,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  fatnous  "  hUhmal,"  01 
sacred  pavilion-    Tlie  other  hands  above  taentioaed  have 


other  altendsnls.     Lastly,  a 

compvtiies  both  the  Syrian  aKt  the  Egyptian  Hajj- 

No  guidea  propcriy  so-called  attend  these  pilgrrt 
the  toutet  followed  beng  invariably  the  auie,  and  well  known.' 
But  Bedouin  bandi  geaeraliy  aScr  themselves  by  way  of  escorti 
and  not  seldom  designedly  lead  their  clients  into  the  dangers 
from  which  tbey  barpin  to  keep  them  safe.  Ibis  they  are  the 
rradis  (D  do  beause,  in  addition  10  the  penonal  InxBrit*  with 
which  many  of  the  pilgrims  peovide  thtmwtvea  lor  the  Joonwy,  a 
large  amount  of  wealth,  both  to  Dttdandiie and  cotal,  iilabitn- 
oBy  to  be  found  among  the  travdkn,  yibo,  in  aooMdaace  «jth 
Mahommedan  tradition,  couider  it  not  BHscly  lawfnl  bat  pralK- 
worthy  to  unite  mercantile  vecalation  villi  nligioiH  dnty. 
Nor  hisanyooe,thepashahinneU  Of  theuBteasdlheuIUtaiy, 
when    present,    eicepied,    aoy   acknowledged    autboiUy    or 

""' naiiattacnaajroidcrtr 

Tin  pUgriBido,  Indeed, 
companie*  aanac  themselves  faf  Dmtual  be^ 
but  ncctstily,  dtcumstance  or  caprice  govern*  all  dMaib,Mid 
thus  it  happens  that  Bumb(n,SMMtimes  as  Buy  aa  a  thfaddf 
the  entire  Hajf,  yearly  pertih  by  their  own  ne^igence  or  by 
misfortune, — dylt^,  some  at  thint,  otbenol  fatigue  and  ikfcneis. 
othen  at  the  hand  of  robber*  oa  the  my.   In  fact  tk  ptindiial 

'  The  Syrian  and  Egyptian  h*R  have  been  abtc.sin  lgo«,  la 
travel  by  the  railway  fio*  Mmainu  u  (he  Heiaa. 


CARAVANSERAI— CARBAZOL 


imut  an  Id  muj  plicc*  lined  [or  nuls  logclfaer  with  tbe  bonn 

Tk  Dnmben  wMdi  ompaie  thew  plljilm  lanvuu  ire  miicb 
cugfcntB)  by  populu  ninunir,  yet  it  ia  nnain  that  ilie 
Syrian  wid  EsypUin  wmetinia  uDcnuit  to  5000  «di,  with 
i5,B(io  or  3a,ea>  ajncTt  in  Cmin.  Luge  supplia  of  food  and 
*mlff  bare  to  be  carried,  the  more  w>  at  tinea  that  the  Tnbcrim 
D,  foOowiiig  u  it  does  Ilie  Mihoi 


etiBlhev 
too,  die  Jomnscy  it  ufoaDy  acOHnpEshed  by  night  m 


1   public   bnlldlDg,  Tor  the  dieltei 
in  (qa.)  mi  of  ■nyfiinn  lemraUy  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
'le  neighbourhood,  but 


.     II  is 


•rilhir 


in  fe 


■litii  ■  deu)  nU  outsider  (bis  wall  btumoll 
bal  ia  (be  Idiri  paiti  menlr  a  (tn  narrow  air-hola.  Inside  a 
dolsler-likc  azcade,  ssmniDded  by  cclivlar  store-roams,  forms 
tbettoond  amu-,  uidiioiiKwtiatligbleraraKle,  giving  uceu  10 
EttledweHuig'ToDmi,  nuisnnisd  it  above.  Broadopen  flights  of 
■tone  steps  connect  the  Kloreys.  Thecentralcourt  isopen  to  the 
»^,  utd  genenJly  has  in  its  centre  a  well  with  a  louitoio-basm 
boide  it.    A  q>adous  gateway,  high  ani 


!o[a 


nel,  f< 


her  guarded  wiLhin  by 
it,    Tlic  entry  ia  paved 


hiimshed  with  heavy  doors, 

wilblUgstonea.and  there  are  slone  se 
itself  is  generally  paved,  and  large  1 


in  (be  ceDan  behind  it.  The  upataira  apartments  are  for  bumaD 
lodgingl  cwiking  is  uaual^  carried  on  En  one  or  more  comers 
of  the  quadrangle  below.  Should  the  caravanserai  be  a  small  one, 
the  mochaats  and  theirgooda  alone  find  place  within,  the  beasts 
of  burden  being  left  otitaide.  A  potter,  appointed  by  the  muni- 
cipal authority  of  the  place,  la  always  prewnt,  lodged  just 
within  the  gate,  and  aometimea  one  or  more  auistuits.  These 
inta  a  guard  of  (he  building  and  of  ihe  gooda  and  persona  in  it, 
and  have  the  right  (o  maintaia  oidtt  and,  within  certain  limits, 
decorum;  but  tbey  have  no  further  conirol  over  Ok  temporaiy 
occupants  of  the  place,  which  la  always  ^1  open  for  sU  arrivals 
bum  prayer-time  al  early  dawn  till  late  in  the  evening.  A  5niall 
gnlnity  fa  expected  by  the  porter,  but  he  has  no  legal  claim  for 
payment.  Ha  maintenance  being  provided  tor  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  institution.    Neither  food  norprovender  is  supplied. 

Uany  caravanseiais  in  Byria,  Mesopotamia  and  Anatolia  have 
considerable  architectural  merit;  thor  style  of  construction  ia  in 
teneial  that  known  aj  Saracenic;  their  massive  walls  ite  of  hewn 
•tone;  their  proponlona  apt  and  grand.  The  pottala  especially 
are  often  decorated  with  intricate  carving;  ao  also  fa  the  prayer- 
niche  within.  These  buildingi,  with  their  belonginga,  are  woilfs 
of  charity,  and  are  supported,  repaired  and  ao  forth  out  of  funds 
derivetl  from  pious  lejades,  moat  often  of  land  or  renlolj.  Some, 
limes  a  mtinidpality  takes  on  itself  to  CDnstmct  and  maintain  a 

rtvenuea  have  been  dissipated  by  peculation,  neglect  or  change 
of  limes,  the  canvanacri!  pauea  through  downward  stages  of 
dilapidation  to  total  ruin  (of  which  only  too  many  exas^lcs 
may  be  Mcn)  unloi  Kane  new  chanty  intervene  to  repair  and 

Kkaio,  l£.-  placea  analogoda  to  Inns  and  hotela,  where  not 
lodging  only,  but  often  food  and  other  necessaries  or  comfoiis 

CDofounded  with  canvaiuerais.  They  are  generaLy  to  be  found 
widun  the  town  or  viHage  precincts,  and  are  of  much  smaller 
dimensions  than  caravanseraia.  The  khan  of  Asad  Psaha  at 
Damascus  Is  a  mode]  of  0 
jxauty. 


CARAvSt,  or  Ca»vei.  (fHwn  the  Gr.  itipaflin,  a  Kght  ship, 
through  theltal.  caraMla  and  Ihe  Span,  arabai),  a  name  applied 
at  different  times  and  in  dificrent  countries  to  aliipi  of  very 
varying  appearance  and  build,  as  in  Turkey  to  a  ship  of  war,  and 
inFranee  to  a  small  boat  used  in  the  herring  fishery.  In  the  15th 
and  rMh  centuries,  caravels  wen  much  used  by  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  for  long  voyages.  They  were  roundiabshipa,  with  a 
double  towerat  the  stem,  and  a  single  one  in  the  bows,  and  were 
galley  rigged.  Two  out  of  Ihe  Ibree  vessels  in  which  Columbus 
aailed  on  hia  voyage  of  diacovefy  to  America  were  "  caravels.'^ 
Carvel,  the  older  EngUah  fond,  ia  now  used  only  in  the  term 
"  carvel.buili,"  for  a  boat  in  nhich  the  planking  <s  Bush  with 
the  edges  laid  side  to  aide,  iH  dislinctioa  from  "dinker-huill," 
when  the  edge*  overlap. 

CAMAVKUAS,  a  amaH  aeaporl  of  southern  Bahia,  Braiil,  on 
the  CatiTcUas  river  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth,  which  is 
dangerously  obsliucled  by  sandbars.  Pop.  [iS^o)  of  the  muni- 
dpalily  mSi,  about  one-half  of  whom  lived  in  Ihe  town.  Cara. 
vellas  was  once  the  centre  of  a  flourlabing  whale  fishery,  bul  has 
since  fallen  Into  decay.  It  is  the  port  of  the  Bahia  &  Mlnaa 
rulway,  whose  traffic  is  comparatively  unimportant. 

CARAWAY,  the  fruit,  or  so-called  seed,  of  CarHM  Crirai,  an 
umhelliiennia  plant  growing  throughout'  Ihe  northern  and 
cenlialpartsof  Europe  and  Asia,  and  naturalized  m  waste  placea 
bi  fiigiand.  The  plant  has  finely-cut  leaves  and  compound 
umbels  of  imall  white  fioweis.  The  fruits  are  laterally  com. 
pressed  and  ovate,  the  mericarps  (the  two  portions  into  wbich  the 
ripe  fruilapiita)  being su bey lindrical,  slightly  arched,  and  marked 
with  five  ditlinct  pale  ridges.  Caiawaya  evohre  a  pleasant 
atomalic  odour  when  bruised,  and  they  have  an  agreeable  spicy 
taste.  They  yield  from  j  to  6  %  of  a  volatile  oil,  the  chief 
conjtitoent  of  which  i)  cymene  aldehyde.  Cymene  itself  b 
present,  having  the  tarmatt  CH|CiH,CH(Al,),;  also  carvone 
CglliiO,  and  liDKineBe,  a  terpene.  The  doae  of  the  oil  is  -J-j 
minims.  Tht  plant  is  cultivated  in  north  and  ccniral  Europe, 
and  Horocto,  as  well  as  In  the  south  of  England,  the  produce  of 
more  northerly  latitudes  being  richer  in  essential  oil  than  that 
grown  in  jouthem  regiona.  The  esaentia!  oil  is  largely  obtained 
by  distitlalion  for  use  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic  stimulant  and 
cam\biBtive,  and  as  a  flavouring  material  in  cookery  and  in 
liqueurs  for  drinking.  Caraways  aro,  however,  more  alensively 
consumed  entire  in  certain  kinds  of  cheese,  cakes  and  bread, 
and  Ihey  form  the  basis  of  a  popular  artide  of  conlectionciy 
.mfila. 


CARBALLO,  a  lawn  of  north-w 
Comnna;  on  Ihe  right  bank  of  tl 
the  dty  of  Coninna.  Pop.  (tijoo) 


Spabi,  in  the  province  of 
I  01  tne  nver  AUones,  lo  m.  S.W.  of 
ti)oo)  13,031.  Carballo  is  the  central 
cultural  district.  At  &m  Juan  de 
Carballo,  on  the  (qipoaite  bank  of  the  AUones,  there  are  hot 
sulphurous  springs. 

CARBAZOU  CiiH,N,  a  chemical  constilucnl  of  coal-Iar  and 
erode  anthracene.  From  the  latter  il  may  be  obtained  by  fusion 
with  caustic  potash  when  tt  isconvertedintocarhazol-potasaium, 
which  can  be  easily  separated  by  distilling  off  the  anthracene. 
It  may  be  prqjared  aynlheticnlly  by  passiitg  Ihe  vapours  of 
dlphenylamine  or  aniline  through  a  red-hot  tube;  by  healing 
dioithodiaminodiphenyl  with  35  %  sulphuric  jcid  to  loo^C  for 
15  bcaira;  by  heatuig  orthoaminodlphenyl  with  lime;  or  by 
faeatuig  Ihiodiphenylamine  »irh  copper  powder.  Il  is  also 
oblaked  as  a  decomposition  product  of  brodne  or  strychnine, 
when  tbese  alkalada  are  distilled  nilh  zinc  dust.  It  is  easily 
■ohibleln  the  common  organic  solvents,  and  crystalliacs  in  plates 
or  tables  melting  at  ijS*  C.  It  is  a  very  auble  compound, 
possessing  feebly  baaic  properties  and  characlerixed  by  ita 
ready  sublimation.  It  distils  irachanged,  even  when  the  opera- 
tion is  carried  oul  in  the  presence  of  line  dual.  On  bemg  healed 
with  causlicpotosh  inn  current  of  carbonic  acid,  il  ginacarbaisl 
eatbonic  add  CtiHiN'COOH;  melted  with  oialic  acid  ii  ffves 
cartauol  blue.  It  diasolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add  to  a 
dear  yellow  solution.  The  potassium  salt  reacts  with  Ibealkyl 
iodides  lo  ^ve  N.«ubailluted  alkyl  derivatives.  II  gives  ihe 
pioe-thaving  reaction.  En  this  respect  resembling  pyrrol  iq-t.i- 
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CARBIDE— CARBOLIC  ACID 


arboa  vitb  uotbcr 

cheiiiiitij  iras  lollowed  by  th*  piepiratJon  of  many  meUllic 
c«rbida  pKyiouBly  unkoown,  lome  of  which,  esptdilly  caldum 
aibjdf,  ut  now  of  pat  ammerciaJ  importaoa.  Carbido  of 
the  roUoiriag  genenl  [ounuke  have  b«n  obtaioed  by  H.  Moissaa 
(M  denoUs  an  atom  of  mcUl  tod  C  oicarboa): — 

KIiC  -  manganese,  iron;  MiC •  molybdenum ;  H^-chro- 
miuoii  MC  -  xircxiniuBii  MiCi  -  beiyUiun,  almninium  ; 
,;  MC,-biriuni,  tale'  


tboiiuic 


.;MC,- 


Tiit  prindpal  ipcthodi  for  Ihc  jnqMntion  of  oubidn  may  be 
dusIGed  *3  folIoKs: — (i)  direct  imioD  at  ■  higji  temperature, 
t.f.  lithium,  iron,  chromium,  tun^ten,  la.;  (l)  by  tbe  reduc- 
tjoa  of  Odddea  with  carbon  at  hi^  lempcntuia,  e-g-  calcium, 
barium,  ttroniium,  raanfancse,  chromium,  be;  (])  by  tbe 
teduclion  ol  utbonatiivfth  magne^um  in  the  proence  of  carbon, 
t.g.  caldmn,  lithimni  [4)  by  the  action  of  foeiala  on  acetylene  ot 

metallic  carbides  are  oyataUioe  »Udt,  tbe  greater  number  being 
deccmpoKd  by  walei  into  a  meuUic  hydiate  and  a  hydro- 
carbon; umetjmei  hydcogen  ii  also  evdved.  Cllciuta,  carbide 
own  its  industrial  importance  to  its  decomposition  into  autylcoe; 
Uthium  carbide  bcbavcs  similarly.  Methane  is  yielded  by  alum- 
ioiura  and  beryllium  carbides,  and,  mixed  with  bydiogen,  by 
manganese  carbide.  The  important  carbides  are  mentioned  in 
the  separate  articles  on  the  various  metals.    The  commeictal 

CAHBIHB  (Fr.  laraHiK,  Ger.  KarMiuj).  a  word  which  came 

small  £ire.ann,  shorter  than  the  musket  and  chiefly  us^d  by 
toouDted  men.  It  hu  retained  lAis  tlgnificaiice,  Uirough  all 
subsequent  modificttioiu  of  small^m  design,  to  the  present 
day,  and  is  now  a>  a  rule  a  sborlened  and  otheraiie  slightly 
modified  form  of  the  ordinaiy  riQe  (v.i.). 

CARBOi  the  name  ol  a  Ronun  pJebcitn  lamily  i^  the  gent 
Fapiiia.    The  followuig  are  the  most  important  membi 
Roman  history  ^— 

I.  CaiUE  Fapiuus  CaibO,  statesman  and  orator.    H< 

"  "■  "rracchua   (see  GkACcHuE).    When 

.)  he  carried  a  law  ettinding  voting 
id  repeal  of  laws;  another  proposal, 
that  the  tribunes  should  be  allowed  to  become  ojididates  lor  the 
same  office  in  the  year  immedialely  fatlowing,  was  defeated  by 
the  youDgci  Scipio  Afiicanus.  Carbu  was  suspected  of  having 
been  concerned  in  the  sudden  death  of  Scipio  (i>ol,  if  ir 
actual  murderer.  He  subsequently  went  over  to  the  optir 
and  (when  consul  in  iia)  successfully  defended  Lucius  Dpi 

he  was  impeached  for  the 


ribune  of  the  people  (131  i 


Icitiie 


without 


jt  had  been  iustly  slain.  But  the  intimates  did  no 
trust  Carbo.  He  was  impeached  by  Llcioius  Crassus  on  1 
similar  charge,  and,  feeling  th«l  he  hod  nothing  xa  hope  for  fron 
the  optimatcs  and  tlut  bit  coadcmnalioa  was  cerlam,  he  com 


See  Llvy.  Epil.  to:  Ainiaii,  BiO.  Ck.  i.  iS:  Veil.  Pat.  1 
Val.  Maic  lii.  7. 61  A.  H.  J.  Crccnidge,  UuMyi/Komi  (1904). 

>.  His  ion,  Gaidb  Papimus  Cakbo,  suniamed  Arvina,  w 
■taunch  supporter  of  the  aristocracy,  and  wis  put  to  death  by 
the  Marian  party  inSa.  He  is  known  chiefly  (or  the  law  (P" 
Papiiia)  carried  by  him  and  M.  Plauiius  Silvanus  when  (ri 
of  the  people  in  90  (or  S«),  whereby  tbe  Roman  tranchii 
oScred  to  every  Ilatian  ally  domirlled  in  Italy  at  the  time 
tbe  law  was  enacted,  provided  he  made  appltcatjon  personally 
wilhin  sixty  days  to  the  praetor  at  Rome,  (see  Roue:  Hithry, 
IL  "  The  Republic,"  Period  C).  The  object  of  tbe  law  was  to 
condliate  the  stales  at  war  with  Rome  and  to  secure  the  byalty 
of  the  federate  lUte*.    Uke  his  father,  C»bo  wai  an  on 


>  AiAa,  4:  Veil.  Pat  a  aS;  Apfdao,  ML  Ch. 


Chuus  Puiarm  Caibo  (c.  tjo-Si  a^},  uplm  a(  (i>. 

ras  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Marian  party,  and  look  put  in 

the  blockade  of  Rome  (S;).    In  ts  he  was  dusoi  by  Ciou  n 

illeague  in  (he  tonsulihip,  and  extensive  picpintinta  mk 

lor  carrying  on  war  in  Greece  a^inst  ^lla,  who  hul 

meed  his  intention  of  returning  to  Italy.    Qnuud  Carbo 

declared  themselves  consuls  for  the  following 

bodies  of  troops  were  transported  across  the  Ai 

Cinna  was  murdered  by  his  own  uldiera,  wha  refused  to  ta^gt 

in  civil  war,  Carbo  was  obliged  to  bring  them  bade  .  In  Sa 

Carbo,  then  consul  for  the  third  time  with  thcyauaH  Haiiui, 

'     [ht  an  indecisive  engagement  with  Sulla  imr  CitHJiuc,  hot 

defeated  with  great  kns  in  an  attack  on  the  caup  of  Sulla's 

cral,  Q.  Caedlius  Mctellus  Fins  (see  under  MehUV*  (6)1 

r  Faventia.    Although  he  stiU  had  a  IpjtgC  ttOJ  Md  the 

milts  remained  faithful  to  him,  Carbo.wu  Mt  diabearteucd  by 

his  failure  to  relieve  Prae^ieste,  where  Un  yMUgn  Mirius  bad 

taken  refuge,  that  he  decided  to  leave  Ita^.    He  first  Bed  to 

"rica,  thence  to  the  island  of  OxQia  (PaDtellUta),  vbere  be  wai 

rested,  taken  in  chains  bclott  Pompcy  at  LilybMun  and  put 

See  Apnin.  ScU.  Cn.  L  St-oS;  Livy,  CM  ».  >4.  *>■  ^: 
Plutarch,  Famfty,  i.  6,  10.  and  SnUa,  iS;  Cicen.  ai  fam.  'a,  all 
Eulropiui.  v.  6;9;Or«:u!,  v.  JO;  Valeriu.  Maiimus,  v.  J.  S.  »- 


lane),  CJ5.0H,  ao 

,  1848,  67,  p,  360).  Its  prindpi^ 
I.  of  coal-tar  which  distils  between 
1  1834  by  F.  Run 


lislillale. 


eated 
id  other 


with  a  certain  quintily  ol  naphthalem 

rocarbons.    The  solution  is  diluted  niih  water,  ana  me 

rocarbonj  are  thereby  precipitated  and  scpaialed.    The 

lion  is  iben  acidified,  and  tbepbenolsarcUberatedajid  form 

lily  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  add.    This  layer  is  separated, 

Ihe  phenol  recovered  by  a  process  of  fractional  distillation. 

It  may  be  synthetically  prepared  by  fuung  potassium  benzene 

sutphonate  with  caustic  alkalis  (A.  l^ekulf,  A.  Wurtz);  by  the 

action  ol  nitrous  add  on  aniline;  by  passing  olygen  into  boiling 

beniene  containing  aluminium  chloride  (C.  Fticdel  and  J.  M. 

Crafts,  Ann.Ckim.  J'iyj.,  iSSS  M  14.P- 43S);  by  hcBliogphenol 

carboxylic  acids  with  baryta;  and,  in  small  quantitiea  by  the 

oiidaiion  of  beniene  with  hydrogen  penuide  oi  nascent  ozone 

(A.  R.  Leeds,  Bcr.,  i89i,  14,  p.  976). 

It  crysiilliici  in  rhombic  needles,  wMch  melt  at  41-5-43°  C, 
and  boil  at  iSi-iEj'  C;  iu  specific  gravity  is  t'0906  (o'  C.>. 
It  has  a  chaiBCteristic  smell,  and  a  bliing  taste;  it  is  pwsanout. 


iseptic. 


T.iste 


part  of  phenol  at  16-17°  C,  but  it  is 
misclble  in  all  proportions  ai  about  ;o°  C;  it  is  volatile  in  steam, 
and  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  carbon  bisul- 
phide, chloroform  and  glacial  acetic  add.  It  is  also  readily 
soluble  in  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis,  slightly  soluble  in 

carbonate  solution.    When  exposed  in  the  moist  condition  to  the 
air  it  gradually  acquires  a  ted  colour.    With  ferric  chloride  it 
^vcs  a  violet  cotoiaiion,  and  with  bromine  watec  a  while 
predt^laie  of  iribfotnphenol. 
When  phenol  Si  paaied  through  a  ie4-het  tiibt  a  compteii  deiem- 

pofition  takt*  pUce,  reskilting  in  the  ' '  "" 

naphthalene.  &c.  U.  G.  Kramers,  A  ,, 
Dxycfaloride  naets  latently  on  phr 
ether,  0(CiH«H}i:  chronic  acid  gi 
(inm  permaaniuw  glvei  paiadiph 
salici^lie  acid  ^.  Henriques.  Sir.,  if 
acid  and'earbon dioiS-  "o.  Doebner.  Be. ..  . 


d  *ilh  onllo  uil  ind  a 


<i,  C.H„Oi. 

^ {ulphurieic . 

»ii±}.  B.  Cohen.  Btr..  IW*.  17 
The  hydi '  -"■-  ■■  -' 


The  hydroccn  ol  ihc  hydroiyl  ATOup  in  pbcrul  can  be  nplacvd  bv 

nieult.  br  alkyl  treun  ind  by  acid  ndloilji.    The  mpullic  dcri- 

"!'_V^^  ..™_..!!^.^  _"!"  ?r  ^-ijikiBOf .  cauHk  a'lkSu.^in  °hJ 

c.  C.H1OK.  CTT>Lilliii9  Ln  Ane 


obt^kined  by  duHlving  phciwl  in 


feLih«l  cihcri  of  the  aliphatic  teria.  They  are  not  dccompoaed  by 
b^'ilina  arkalis.  bkil  on  hcBiing  tkiih  hydnodic  arid  they  split  into 
llidr  co^iponenlL  jfrnid.  phenyl  mnhyl  elliet,  C.H.-0'CKi.  <• 
punQfctf  cither  by  the  above  meihod  or  by  Ibe  aclhin  of  diaro' 
■nciluxe  on  phenol,  C,H,OH+CH>Ni-N>+C.HvO'CH.  (H.  v. 
{■cchmunn.  Ba.,  iS9i.  it.  p.  B5;>;  by  diHillinE  anbic  acid  (pan- 
mclhoiv  bennic  acid)  with  bifyta  or  by  boilinn  phenyl  diaaonlum 
chlondi:  >iili  methyl  alcohol.  1t  b  a  cokHitkH  ptcatant-snellini 
Hrfuid  nhich  beat  at  lu-a*  C.  PkiMUl.  phenyl  nhyl  ether, 
C.H  vO-dl.,  a  liquid  bailing  al  i;!'  C.  nuy  be  obtained  by  tlnitar 
method*.  A.)lintiKh(Drr.,190l,u,  p.  :lj]7)hiHiha<irnthalinthe 

wcrahi  ofthcakohoj  and  an  accumulation  of  ne^iive  grDupi  in  iha 
aromatic  nuclevt  lead  10  a  diminution  in  the  yifid  d[  (he  ether 
produced  and  to  the  production  of  a  vcondafy  rrvtion,  multiriK 
"TheKi"""       "  •••"^""        an.nmiaic         toca 


3  of  pbenol  are  best  obtain" 

_ stiridee  on  phenol  or  ita  w, 

or  by  divHtine  phenoi  with  an  acid  in  the 
orychlonde  (F.  Rannrti.  /«rr.  /.  f>ai.  Cki 
Phenyl  iceute,  CiHi>0>COCili,  a  colourln 
I93*C.,  may  be  prepairdb^  heat  infr  phenol 
lieated  with  aniline  it  yieldH-  phenol 
benionte,  CiHrO-COCHt  prepared 


°™'3 


m-phenol-    Jodphpn* 


ft!;* 


in  a  dilute  eolulian  of  raustir  potash-  Nilro-idienoli  a 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phenol.  By  tht 
dilute  nitncacid,  onho-and  paia-nilrophenola  ate  obii 
ofthixmnpound  being  leronted  from  the  parnromiiound  by  dit 
htioninacurrenlorilnm.  Ortha-nitrapbenDl,C.H,-Oft'NOi!l' 
cryfliallixei  in  yellow  oeedleswhichmelLaiJs'C  and  boil  at  114'  -. 
I^ra-nitraphenol,  CH.-OK'NOtdl).  eryiulliaea  in  kme  colourleii 
necdkiwhichnieltaliiaX.  Mtia-iiHiDp!>enal,C,H,-OirNO.'(i'^1, 
ia  prepi ltd  from  ncla-nitnniline  by  diatatittna;  the  bate  and  boit:n 
Ihe  rtHihinc  dianMium  lali  vJth  nTer.  By  nitrating  pitenol  witb 
concentrated  nitric  1-"  —  "-'■■'■^^"'—^'-Iteeptlte  temperature 
of  reaction  down,  iri  obtained  (ire  Piciic 

Aao).     By   the  n  the  corresponding 

aminopheftDli  atr  ot  eta-  and  nara-dcriva- 

t>veiarelhenK»tini  I.CU<.'aH-NHi(l;4) 

^jA^ramin.  ri«a  ™(?^^andd!Jii^tM 

meia-anrinaphenol.t  cutensiveTy  employed 

in  the  manufaeruia  vi  l,,«  j„-iywiui„.  uyt-^^M^a  known  na  the  rhoda- 
minei.  The  amiiwplienoli  ai»  find  application  as  developer*  in 
photofraphyr  the  nore  important  of  then  developeta  beinE  amidcl, 
the  hydTOehloride  of  diamlnof^wDol.  onol,  the  hydrochloride  of 
pnrti-methylaadwKihenol  QH  ,J0H-NHCH,'HQ(I'4).rodinal.rura- 
aminopfKiul.  and  mctoi,  the  aulphate  cff  a  tnetnylaminophencd 
■ulphDnie  acid.  Meia.aminoplienol  is  prepared  by  reducing  meta- . 
niirDphenol,  or  by  lioaling  roiordn  wfth  ammonium  chloTide  and 
tmmonia  to  loo'C  Dimethyl-meta-aminophenal  la  penned  by 
beating  ineta.amLnopJieno1  witn  methyl  alcohol  and  liydmchloric 
acid  in  «A  aotoclave;  by  sulphonation  of  dimethybniline,  Iht  sul- 
phonic  acid  fertned  being  finally  fuvd  with  potakh;orby  nitratir- 
dimethyianiline.  In  thejireaence  of  aulphujic  acid  at_o*_C._    In  ti 

Kinnied  by 


fuvd  with  potaih; 
lepreaence  of  aulphunc  acid  a.  _     _. 
ornitn>«3mnomids  is  obtained  which 

, , Jition  of  sodium  carbonate.    The  meta-nitro- 

impmiod,  which  Is  niTcipicated  last,  b  then  reduced,  and  the 

..I-,.  ..rhin  •»  fanned  is  re^iced  by  the  hydionyl  gtoup  by  mrana 

rreacllon.  Dimethyl-meto-aminopbeBolciynalliiei 

which  melt  at  Sj*  C.    It  condenses  with  phihalic 

-■--  '  mine,  and  with  aucdnic  sohydride  to 

Phinordiaolves  nadily  in  conceniratod  autphurie  acid,  a  mlnure 
of  phenolfltlbo-  and -paia-tul phonic  adds  being  formed.    These 


of  the  S^ndmeyer  1 
anhydride  10  form  rhodimi 
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in  of  pbcnol.     J,  McB 


p-  '7S3l  diiBolve  phenol  m  causlK  alkah,  mahe  the  solution  up  to 
known  volume,  take  an  aliquot  part,  warm  it  to  M*  C.  and  add 
dccinonnal  iodine  flolution  ontil  the  ligtud  is  of  a  deep  yclloH  otlour. 


C  E.  Smith.  Amcr.  Jrv.  Plmrm.,  iS9«,  S6^ 
:ctofy  UTid  Tfujapcuiiii. — Carbolic  add  is  an  cSticiit 
'  ii  laigely  used  in  destroying  llic  fungus   of 

Wbcn  a  nlution  of  the  strength  □(  (bout  1  in  30  it  applied  10 
Ibe  ikin  it  produce*  a  Uxal  aowsibe^  whidi  lasts  for  BHiay 
^ra.  If  CDocanttaied,  however,  it  >cit  u  «  caustic,  it 
tiitti:!  pioducec  vesication.  The  drug  a  abmtbed  ibtnugh  the 
unbroken  skin — •  vtry  valuable ,  property  in  ttie  Inaimtnt  ol 
inch  canditiom  as  an  Incipient  whitlow,  A  piece  of  cotlon  wool 
loaked  in  strong  carbolic  acid  wiJl  lelievc  the  poJn  of  dental 
caries,  but  is  useless  la  other  fount  of  toelhadif.  Taken  intei- 
lully,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains,  carbolic  acid  will 
often  tcUeve  obtlinult  Quet  of  vomiting  and  bts  loae  value  as 

Tmcalny. — CaibolM:  kdd  is  dbtin^uished  .from  all  oihef 
icids  Bixalled— eicipt  oxalic  add  and  hydrocyanic  add— is 

the  nervous  sysMRL  In  lU  otcs  of  carbolic  add  poisDning 
the  nervous  inBuence  is  ueD.  If  il  be  absorbed  from  a  surreal 
dressing  Ibert  ore  no  irritant  symptotia,  but  when  the  add  l> 
(wallowed  in  coacentnud  form,  symptoms  of  gastro-inlestinal 
iniution  occur.  The  patient  btcomea  c«llai»ei),  and  the  bIub 
is  cold  and  clammy.  The  breathing  becomes  tfialkiw,  Ihc  drug 
killing,  like  nearly  ail  neurotic  poiuni  laloohol,  nMTI>hia,  prusaic 
add.  Arc.),  by  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centra  and  thepotient 
dying  in  a  state  of  coma.  The  condition  of  Ihe  urine  is  ol  the 
utmost  importance,  as  it  ia  often  a  clue  to  the  diagnosis,  and  la 
surgical  caaea  may  be  thi!  first  vamidg  tliat  abaojption  is  occur- 
rir;g  to  an  undue  degree  The  urine  becomes  dark  gitcii  in 
cobur  owing  to  the  formatioci  of  vailAia  oiidiiion  produrtt 
such  as  pynxAEechiii.  Fifteen  grains  constitute  tjt  esccedingly 
daogeioui  dose  for  an  adult  male  of  average  wcif^L  Otha 
aynipioms  of  undue  absorption  arc  vertigo,  deafness  sound* 
in  the  tut,  stupefaction,  a  subnormal  tcmpentlure,  unsea, 
vomiting  uhI  a.  weak  pulse  (Sir  Thomas  Frascr). 

TIm  antidote  in  cases  of  carbolic  acid  poiionmg  is  any  soluble 
sulphate.  Carbolic  odd  and  nilphatei  combine  in  the  Uood  to 
form  suftriuxaiboUites,  wliich  are  Innocuous.  The  tynpioms 
of  nerve-pgisoiiing  ate  dac  to  the  faiboKe  add  (or  its  saliri 
which  drculate  in  the  blood  after  all  the  sulphates  in  tic  blood 
have  been  used  up  'm  the  fonriBtioa  of  snlpho-c^bobtct  (hence, 
duringadroinlilrationofcarbolicacid,  the  urine  should  frequently 
be  tested  for  the  piescnce  ot  ft«  sulfJiates;  as  long  as  these 
occur  in  the  urine,  they  are  present  in  the  blood  and  there 
is  no  dangei).  Tin  treatment  is  thcrelon  to  admiiustcr  an  ounce 
of  sodium  sulpbate  in  niter,  by  the  mouth, «  to  inject  a  dmilar 
<tuanlity  of  the  salt  in  solution  directly  Into  a  vein  or  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissues.  Magnesium  sulphate  may  be  given  by 
the  mouth,  but  is  poisonous  If  injected  inlraveaoualy.  If  the 
add  hat  been  ««nUo«d,  wash  out  the  ilomadi  and  give  chalk, 
the  carboUte  tl  caldum  being  insoluble.  Alkalis  whkh  form 
soluble  carbolates  are  usdCiiS.  Give  ether  and  brandy  autt- 
cutaneousty  and  apply  hot  water-battles  anil  Uaniiets  if  there 


CARBON  (symbol  C,  al 
(fl.i.).  graphite  (j.p.).  u  a 


iteighl  11),  one  ol  Ihe  chemical 
found  native  as  the  diamond 
tuenc  of  all  animal  and  vrgeublc 
1,  ll  abo  entera  (sscarbonaiesJ 
lincials,  such  ai  chalk,  dolomlle. 


3o6 


aldu,  witberitc,  cahminc  ud  ipathic  inn  on.  Id  cxmbiu- 
tian  Kith  oiygta  (u  cacboa  dioiadc)  it  is  itw  foimd  to  a  small 
t3l«it  in  tlie  aCiogtiilif n.  It  is  >  solid  HibttaJia  wtiicli  occun 
in  icvenl  modifications}  differing  vtry  much  in  their  phyaical 
properties.  Aimorfkaua  carbai  a  obtained  by  the  destructivF 
disLiHation  of  many  carbon  tompoimds,  the  vaiioua  kinds  difff  t- 
ing  vciy  greatly  ai  regajdi  physical  diaEactns  and  puiity, 
accocdini  to  th^  substance  used  for  their  ptcpuatitm.  The 
most  common  niietiH  met  with  are  lampblack,  |as  aibon, 
wood  charcoal,  animal  charcoal  and  coke.  Limptliitk  'a  prepared 
by  bumijifl  tar,  icsm,  turpentine  and  other  subslaucei  rich  in 
carbon,  with  a  limited  su(^y  of  air;  the  producla  of  combustion 
being  conducted  into  condensing  diambers  in  which  cloths  sre 
suspended,  on  which  the  carbon  collects.  It  is  further  purified 
by  heating  in  closed  vtatels,  but  even  then  it  still  contains  a 
ixrlain  amount  of  Bucet^  matter  and  more  or  leas  hydrocarbons. 
It  is  used  in  the  niHouIacture  of  printer's  ink,  in  the  prepsiation 
of  black  paint  and  b  calico  prioting.  Gas  aritn  is  produced 
by  the  distructive  distilUtion  of  coal  In  the  raanulactutc  o[ 
Illuminating  ^a  (see  Gaa:  UanufaauH),  being  probably 
totmed  by  the  dccompoution  of  gaseous  hydrocsrhons-  It  is 
a  very  dense  form  of  carbon,  and  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat 
and  elecTridty,  It  is  itsed  ia  the  manu&ctun  of  carbtm  rods 
for  an   li^U,  and  for  the  aefitiyt  dement  in  the  Buuen 

ClHBtoal  h  a  porous  Ibnn  o(  catbon;  tevtnl  vatietJea  alst. 
Sxtar  cluaaal  ts  obtained  by  the  carboiiiatbiii  of  sugar,  tt  ia 
pnrihed  by  boiling  with  adds,  to  temon  any  mineral  matter, 
and  ia  then  ignited  for  a  long  lime  In  a  cuFrent  of  dOotinc  in 
oniar  lo  remove  the  last  traaes  ot  hydrogen.  Axbhcl  ikarcial 
(bone  black)  is  prcfmred  by  charring  bonea  in  iron  retorta.  It 
baveryimpure  form  of  aihon,  containing  on  the  average  about 
So%  of  caldam  phosphate.  It  possesses  a  much  greater 
denrioiiiing  and  abutblog  power  than  wood  chaicnal.  A 
*aiiety  of  animal  chaicoal  is  aometiniES  prepBred  by  caklning 
frtab  bkwd  with  potawium  carbonate  in  large  cylinders,  the 
mai*  bebig  purified  by  boiling  out  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
add  and  suliaeqwnt  cebealinf .  Wtud  duraal  is  >  hard  and 
brillla  blad.  substance,  irtiich  ntains  the  eitenud  structure 
of  the  mod  from  iriiich  it  Is  made.  It  is  prepared  (where  wood 
ii  plentiful)  by  stsi^ing  the  wood  in  beaiis,  whldi  are  covered 
with  earth  or  with  bnnhwood  and  luit,  arid  then  buning  the 
heap  slowly  in  a  limited  luffriy  of  air.  He  oiaibBBlion  of  the 
wood  is  omductcd  bom  the  top  downwatdt,  and  from  .tbe  e>- 
toior  tomnts  the  centre;  gitat  cait  taai  to  be  taken  ihalJhe 
ptooeat  is  carried  ool  riowly.  lite  disadvantage  In  this  process 
is  that  the  by-produds,  such  aa  pymllgneoua  add,  acetorw, 
wood  qiirit,  &c.,  are  lost;  as  an  alterralive  netbod,  wood  is 
frequently  carbonised  in  ovens  or  retorta  and  the  volatile 


sivaiien'of  ' 


y  in  its  prDpertlc*,  depending  upon  ib 
<m  which  it  ia  prvpartd,  andalao  upa 


asUmaauo'C.,  andisthena  soft,  very  (liabk  material  coueisini 
■  lowlnitkinpoikit.  Whea  made  al  higbcr  innpeniiiireait  ii  mucE 
■aore  dense,  and  its  ignilloa  psinl  ia  conddcnbly  hi^ier.    Charcoal 


■./*yi^  iw  (S). 

LD  mcraUuTJcai 

Tlie  einient  csrliDn  unites  diiectly  with  hydronn  to  farm  BcetylFne 

■^  ■-dnsaa  (M.  Bmhetoi);  it  also  unites  SSSly '■lirt^Huori^ 
c-ng,  chiefly,  carbon  telrafluaride  CF,.  It  bum.  whea  hsaleJ 
atmoRbere  of  o<yaen.  fonuog  carbon  dioxide,  and  when 
1  In  su^ur  Tspour  It  foms  arixKi  biHilphidF  (f  r.).  When 
i  with  fiiirayenoiii  nfainnce^  In  the  preseiice  of  carbonated  or 
idea.     It  OHnbiBes  directly  will 


liCi  a.S"T^™'^ 


yfelding  cdrftfrmrfjiH 
'^  wincomUoe  vit 


carbides  («...), 

Tbe  apednc  heat  of  carboa  V9 
foUoving  values  haWof  been  obt 
itrieliU,  it74.  p.  Iii)>— 


Dun»i>d. 

Craphite- 

Porou.  wood  carbon.  1 

Sp,Hl- 

>•■ 

Sp-Hi. 

f 

Sp.Ht. 

B 

0-4SH 

6,19 

:J. 

0-16M 

ind  by  J.  S.  Stai  M.na 


ad^cfl.. 


iphite  or  diamoiid  in  a  CBncat  of  edMCA,  Iht  ^nloe 
--120(0-16).    CoDfinauory  evideaee  has  also  baea 
.  .   L.CiJnianisndR.F.  Man:huid(Jaar.Aak.Cib<M., 
iSii.  sj,  p.  im;  h  al»  F:  W.  Clsrke,  Jatrnt.,  iMl,  p.  T). 

Cratnii^— Three  oaida  of  carbon  an  known,  aamsly,  carina 
■ubwidt.  CiO),  carboa  wHuaide,  CO,  and  carbon  dieiide.  COk 
Csrim  ulmiJt,  CiOi,  Is  fonied  Or  the  acting  of  phsaplHns  paat- 
oxide  on  ethyl  aulonate  (O.  Dieb  and  B.  WoU,  &r..^i3rw.  p.  «*9), 


or^ttuiy  tenuwatvaa 
;  a  lid  Bufibcaliit  nnclL 
■ctive  compcmnd.  vesk- 


It  liquefies  at  7*  C.    It  is  aa  esceedingly  n. , 

biiufv  with  water  to  fom  anionic  acid,  with  hydnfea  chloride  ta 
form  nialonvl  chloride,  aod  with  snanmia  to  form  mskwamide- 
When  kept  tor  soais  ItiM  io  sialed  tabes  it  cbsngis  to  a  yiUosriah 
liquid,  from  which  a  vcUow  Boccukiit  substaaca  gredually  separate*, 
and  fiiuilv  it  suddenly  solidifi9  to  a  duk  ivd  mat,  whicb  appears 
tnbeapiJyinciicfenn.  Its  vapaiKdensi^  una  with  the  nBlscidar 
fomiiili  C^u  and  this  foniula  is  also  eoafnwied  by  expMiiif  tbe 

produced  (tee  Krrajm). 

Coiksa  MfnaiHft.  CO,  is  Ibuad  to  some  extent  In  volcanic  dks. 
tl  wasfirslpreiMRdialTTAbyJ.  M.F.  Lassooe  lUrm.  Aa4.  Pani} 
by  heating  sine  oxide  with  carbon,  and  was  for  some  time  conaiderHl 
to  be  identicsl  with  hydrogen.  Cruikilunli  concluded  thai  il  was 
an  oxide  oT  carbon,  a  fact  which  waa  coniiTmsd  bv  CleaicBt  and 
J.  B.  D6»rmt*  {Anm.  aim.  Pkp;  IBOI,  iL  p.  IBs).  It  nay  be 
prepared  by  paiHng  carina  dicKida  over  red-hot  caitKui,  or  Rct-bfit 
iron ;  t}y  heating  cBrbonalea  (msgnesjce,  chalk,  Ac.)  with  sine  dust 
or  iiDni  or  by  heating  many  metallii:  oxidea  with  carbon.  Il  may 
also  be  prepared  by  htaiing  formic  aod  oxalic  acidi  (sr  their  sails) 
with  oonceniraicd  sulphuric  add  [in  (he  one  ai  oxalic  acid,  an  equal 
voluma  of  carboa  dioxide  ia  rndueed) ;  and  by  beating  poiasBium 
femcyaaide  with  a  large  excesa  of  coAcenlnlcd  mulphuric  acid, 
K,Fe<CN).-feHiSO.+BH.0-3K,SO.+FeSO.+3(NHi^O.-feCO. 
It  ISB  colourless,  odourless  us  of  BpEciAc  gravity  o^7  (air~i).  It 
is  one  of  tbe  most  dflicullly  lioucfiable  ffaea,  its  critical  tenpentan 
being  — im-l*  C.  and  its  critical  pressue  u-s  atnws.  The  Uqnid 
boikat -i90^C.,and>oUdificssl 'lll'cU.P.CaU)eIct.CJ«<il» 
rnulu.  iB&i,  99,  p.  706].  Il  i>  only  very  slightly  soluble  ia  waier. 
Il  burns  with  a  charactrnxtic  pale  blLielUine  to  form  carbon  dioxide. 
Il  is  very  poiwnruj.  uniting  with  the  hacnoglokao  of  the  blood  to 

especially  at  high  lemperatuTes.  It  is  lapidiy  absorbed  by  an 
ammoniscal  or  acid  (hydrochlDric  acid)  solution  of  cuprcHuchlwide. 
It  unitesdiiectly  with  chlorine,  forming  carbonylchtonde  or  ^osgcoe 


bonyti  (see  Nici 
[ploding      '     " 


ind  laoH).    Il  also  combines  directly  with 

.ion  iri  carbon  moni^clde  is  established  by 
the  gas  with  oxyHen.  two  volumes  of  the  gni 

lume  of  oxygen  loTorm  two  wdumrs  of  carbon 

,  -nipled  with  the  detemiiniitioo  of  the  vapour 

uenulf  of  Ibe  us.  extaUisbes  (he  moleculai  formula  CO. 

Curls*  diaxiSa,  CCb.  is  a  pa  first  distinguished  from  air  by  van 
Helmonc  0S77-t£44),  who  observed  that  il  was  fomcd  in  lemicala' 
tion  processes  and  during  combustion,  aibd  gave  lo  it  the  name  gas 
ij^alrt.  J.  Black  (£dia.i>*y(.giidU.£usys.lT55)ihawcdtl>at 
it  was  a  ceustitucnt  of  the  carbonated  alkalis  and  called  it  "  fixed 
air."  T.  O.  Bergman,  ui  1774,  poiolcd  out  its  acid  chsiactcr,  and 
A.  L.  Lavoirier  Cilit-ilti)  Snt  proved  it  to  be  an  oiide  of  cailnn 
by  burning  carbon  in  the  cixyfen  obtained  from  the  decomposition 
of  mereurK  oxide-  Il  is  a  regular  cofuliruenl  of  the  atmoAihert. 
and  b  found  in  many  spring  enters  and  in  volcanic  gases;  it  alio 
occurs  in  ibc  unconbiaeil  cnndiiloa  at  the  Grotto  del  Cane  (Naples) 
and  ia  the  Poison  Va>ey  (Java).  It  is  a  consHtuenl  of  the  minerals 
cerussile.  nslsehite,  aiurite,  sfiathk  hen  on,  calamine,  slrontisnite, 
arilberite,  cakke  aragonlte,  limcslone,  Ac.  It  mav  he  nrrnfliwd  bv 
imtng  carbon  in  excess  of  air  or  oxygen,  by  tbe  < 


CARBONADO— CARBONARI 


wiUimuKnlKidi,  M.COi-t-3HCI-2MClfH.O-fCO>.    It  i>  iIb 
carbon  coopouDdi  (oil,  gai,  candlln.  coal,  kc.},  uid  U  the  proceu  of 

Ii  u  ■  cokurlBg  (ad  poaealiit  ■  (aiai  pungml  hikU  and  a 
•lightly  acid  lam.    iLdmoot  bum,  wid  d»  om  tappen  ocdinaiy 
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bbtfniion  of  carbon.  lu  tpecific  Envity  la  1-53 
radily  condnasti  paafbif  lata  the  bqgid  condllio 
pmiureof  15  *i>>io*i><><K>.    lu  en' 

(1  ilrao.j,  »iKlh)F  rapid  tvaporaiio 

difiiidc  li  moderately  lolnble  in  vi 
at  0*  C.  being  1.7977  {R.  Bwisen). 
Tlie  nlution  d(  tKe  vu  in  water  thoi 


:■■'! 


hydiide  to  iorm  potauiuoi  I 

retptniwd  by  llie  white  ] 
through  lime  or  baryta  » 
tuonfly  kMted.  into  cub 
bcini  a  balanced  ictlon; 

«rbon 

ii  kmad  that  the  vdunc  c 

'bon  (fioxide  finds 

,  ., _.  Ja  by  the  Solvay 

aytarlndiHtry,  "^  -' ' '  -■ ' 

._ .-  ».  _.ilk£l  pcDductiB 

Carbnwyl  lUeriit  tphsiecoe),  COCIi.  wu  Grn  oblajncd  by  John 
Davy  IPkU.  rrani..  I81J,  40,  p.  no).  It  may  be  prrpaied  by 
■  he  dirrrt  Biuan  of  carbon  monoilde  ind.chlnrine  in  luntlghl  <Th. 
Wiln  and  C,  WlKhin.  .tun.,  iSM,  14.  p.  tspj;  by  the  actiijii  of 

!aSJKSJioE^<7..ia7r5.?3p).ica^p^-2ca+4P£)a,+ 

aCOa, !  by  the  oildat  ion  of  cfilorolorm  *ilh  chromic  arid  miituie 
(A.  Emmertinga.-J  B.  Lcngyel.  flw.,  1M9, 7.  p.  u).  4CHC1.+30,- 
4COCW+2HA+3ai:  or  nKxl  coimiiitatly  >i  healing  carbon 
niiacUorfde  wilh  fumiu  •slpliuiic  acid  (H.  CnLmiui,  £fr,  1«)1, 
«.  p.  i9M).^,+Ca-&i5,Cl.+COCI,. 

Ii  ij  a  colourk*.  jai,  - -  - -■ — — 

llsvapourdensir¥i»3-i6 
irhk:h'boil..t8^C.    fti 
acid,  and  in  Bany  ' 
■  ■   '        Liion  of  c 


.n.'ir™ 

uUly  aolubU 


ible  In  beuene.  gladit  acetic 

Iter  dmnipcae>  H  nolenily, 

fomatkm  ot  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrochlcnc  acid'    Jt  reacr« 
eiler  and  jdtimairly  ditth] 


diethyl 


BCONC,H.-HH,S. „ 

tmted  ulphivk  add  on  the  inxhioiTuic  oten,  RNCS+H,0< 
COS+KNHbUoIdiluuulphHriGacidonthcthiocyanatea.  Inil 
itnce  reaction  va^us'othcr  cornpounde,  tuch  ^i  carbon  dioxidtr. 
cadjon  bitulphide  and  hydrocyahic  acid,  are  produced.  They  an 
renoved  by  pn«int  the  vapooT*  In  aiecenion  ibrough  coKcmnted 
•oluiioM  af  tlM  caUKie  alkaUa,  conocntraied  lulphuric  acid,  and 
(riBhy)  plnphine;  th*  iwdual  gu  i>  then  purified  by  liqucfactioa 
JW.  Hcmpel,  ZtO.  aifni.  Otmu,  1901,  14.  p,  S63).  It  it  alu 
formed  when  hiUmr  trioxide  reacti  v/lth  carbon  bliulphidc  «t 
ioo'C.,CS.-l-3SOi-COS+4SO.,aodbythedecoirjMtionQ(eih>'l 
p<>taHiun)^thj^,rboaaie_«ith  ht^rochfon:  acid.,CO(0CiH,]SK' 


CpS+KCI+C.H<DH.    Iii. 

density  is  >-ia4£  (air '  i).  The  liqw 
BiAutphenc  presure.  It  a  loluble 
gradually  deconpoaea  on  atarKling. 


_  )(OC,H,)Sli+ 

jrlcH.  odour  kaagam,  which 

impored  by  beah    m  vapour 


and    wlphidea,    C0S-t-lKHO-K,C0,-t-, 


Lilphuretled  hyditctn.    It 

Ikilii,  provided  ibey  an 
„l  allraliiw  carbusiB  a 
K£42Hrf), 


CABBONADO,  a  name  given  in  Btsiil  to  a  dark  nus^ve  lomi 
ol  impuie  diamond,  known  alio  at  "  carbonate  "  and  in  trade 
timply  41  Ctrbioi.  It  ii  wnwliinn  called  Mack  diamond. 
CtatnOy  It  U  toiuul  In  smaD  masses  of  Irregular  polyhedral 
form,  black,  brawn  or  datk-gtty  in  colour,  wilk  a  dull  resinoid 
Ivitre;  aad  broUuat  witb  a  granuiu  Iracture,  paler  in  colour, 


and  la  une  oats  mnch  necmbling  tbal  ot  fioe-goincd  ited. 

Being  iligbtly  cellular,  ita  apedSc  gravity  it  raiher  leti  tbau  that 
ol  cryataUijed  diamoDd-  It  n  found  almoat  exduilvety  in  th« 
slate  of  Bahia  in  firaail,  where  jt  occiui  in  the  oUnAo  01 
divasocd-bcsring  gravcL  Boneoalioyieldsitin  small  quantity, 
Fomeily  ol  Htile  or  no  value,  it  came  into  uw  on  (be  inlnduc- 
tlOB  of  Lesckot's  diamoxulHirills,  and  n  now  eitremely  valuable 
for  mounling  in  the  tieel  oswna  ued  for  ditmMid-bDriD^ 
Having  do  cleavage,  the  carbon  ii  leu  liable  to  fiacture  on  the 
rotation  ol  the  drill  than  ia  ciystalhasd  diamond.  TheJargeM 
piece  of  catbcoado  ever  Tccorded  waa  found  in  Bahja  in  3895, 
and  weighed  J150  carata.  Pieces  ol  large  liie  arc.  however, 
relativdy  leu  valuable  than  those  of  modoate  dimensions, 
ibDCc  they  requite  the  expenditure  of  much  labour  in  reducing 
them  to  fiagmenta  of  a  suliaUe  ?i£e  for  mounting  in  the  drilt 
heads.  Ilmeniie  has  somelimes  been  mistaken  in  the  Souib 
Africnn  mines  for  carbonado.  (F.  W.  R.") 

CARBONARI  (an  Ittdiin  word  meiidng  "  chaiCEal-humen  "). 
the  name  of  eertkin  secret  sodetiea  •(  a  revduiionary  tetideKy 
whicb  pbyed  an  active  part  in  the  history  of  Italy  and  France 
early  in  the  iDth  century,  Sodrtlca  of  a  similar  nature  had 
eiislcd  In  other  annlries  «nd  epodn,  but  the  itoiics  of  the 
deiivalion  of  the  Caitionar)  from  myateriom  brotherhoods  oi 
the  middle  ages  are  purely  fantastic.  The  Carbonari  weni 
piobably  an  offshoot  of  the  Freenusons,  horn  whom  they 
differed  in  important  particulars,  and  hist  began  to  assume 
importance  in  southern  Italy  during  the  Napoleonic  vtr^.  In 
the  reign  (1806-1815)  of  Joachim  Murat  a  number  of  secret 
socifiies  arose  in  various  parts  of  the  country  wilh  (he  object 
of  freeing  it  ftom  foreign  rule  and  obtaining  coraiitutional 
liberties;  they  were  ready  to  snpport  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons 
or  Sf urat,  if  eichn  had  ftilGUed  these  aspiiationi.  Thdr  vrntch- 
words  were  freedom  and  independence,  but  they  wtre  not  agreed 
as  to  any  particular  Iorm  of  government  to  be  afterwards 
established.  Muial'sministerof  police  was  s  certain  Malgbelb 
{a  Genoese),  who  favoured  the  Cirboroti  movement,  and  uas 
indeed  the  ijistlgaior  of  ill  that  was  Italian  in  the  king's  policy. 
Murat  himself  had  at  first  protected  the  seciarians,  espeddlly 
when  he  was  quarrelling  with  Xapoleon,  but  later.  Lord  William 
Bentinck  entered  Into  ncgolialions  with  them  from  Sicily, 
where  he  represented  Great  Brilain,  through  their  leader  Vin- 
ceuo  Fedcriq  Cknown  as  dpobbnco),  holding  out  promises  ot 
n  constitution  lor  Naples  similar  to  that  which  bad  been 
esublishcd  in  SicBy  under  British  auspices  in  iSu.  Some 
Catbonaiisl  disorders  having  broken  out  in  Calabria,  Murat  sent 
General  Manhes  against  the  rebels;  the  movement  was  ruth- 
lessly quelled  and  Capobianco  banged  in  September  iStj  (set 


ri  di  Ciiei 


nt!  1S13).  Bui  Malghella  conlinucd  secretly  to  protect  the 
Carbonari  and  even  to  otganiic  IhEm,  So  that  on  the  return  of 
the  Boutbons  in  tSis  King  Ferdinaad  IV,  found  his  kingdom 
swarming  wilh  them.  The  sodety  comprised  nobles,  oflicets 
of  the  army,  small  landlords,  government  officials,  peasants  and 
even  priests.  Its  organization  n-as  both  euiiousand  mysterious, 
and  had  a  fantastic  .  ritual  full  of  symbols  taken  from  the 
Christian  religion,  as  well  as  from  the  trade  of  chareoal-bumlng, 
which  was  extensively  practised  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Abtma  and  Calabria.  A  lodge  was  called  a  BrnrfJM  (sale), 
mcmben  saluted  each  other  as  bumi  rtjiRt  (good  cousins), 
God  was  the  "  Grand  Master  of  the  Universe,"  Christ  the 
"  Honorary  Grand  Master,"  also  known  as  "  the  Lamb."  and 
every  Carbonaro  was  pledged  to  deliver  the  Lamb  from  the  W0II, 
i'.(,  tyranny.  Its  red,  blue  and  black  flag  was  the  standard  ot 
revolution  in  Italy  until  substituted  by  the  red,  white  and 
green  in  iSji, 

When  Kinji  Ferdinand  felt  himself  securely  re-established  at 
Naples  tie  detinoined  10  eiletminate  the  C>ibonari,  and  to  this 
end  his  muliiteE  of  police,  the  prince  ol  Canosa,  set  up  another 
secret  society  called  the  CaWdairiiJCmJroW"  {braiiers  of  the 
oountcipoisc),  recruited  liam  the  brigands  and  the  dregs  of  the 
,  pco(de,  who  commiiled  hideous  excesses  against  supposed 
liberals,  but  faQcd  to  eiierininate  the  uovemcnl.    On  the 
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omtmy,  Cubosaibm  ftnntihnl  tod  apnul  to  atli«  parti  of 
lu^,  ud  ouDDika  lodgs  spnog  up.  tbtii  adbcRDts  aunpriiing 
ptnontiniUniiki  of  woday,  iDdudng.  it  ii  uid.  aomeol  royal 
Uwd,  kIb  hid  paliiotk  (cnlinuDU  and  deaiied  to  see  luly 
fne  fnm  fontgDca.  Jn  Roma^aa  the  movcmoit  was  UkcD 
up  with  cntliususin,  but  it  alio  ^  to  a  cotain  Dumber  ol 
[Aarflen  owioff  to  the  fiery  character  (d  the  RomagDoLi)  allbovi^ 
iu  crimiiial  nieoid  ii  ob  the  whole  a  vet;  small  one.  Among  the 
foreicncn  who  Joined  it  loi  love  ot  Italy  wu  L«d  Byron.  The 
£ni  lising  activtly  promoted  by  the  Catbooaii  wai  the  Na- 
politsQ  revohiliaa  oi  i8ia.  Srmal  Rginunti  were  oompoied 
entitdy  of  penoni  affiliated  to  the  sodety,  and  on  the  ul  ol 
July  a  militaiy  mutiny  broke  out  at  Maalelorte,  led  by  two 
oRian  oaniHl  MoicUi  and  Silvaii,  to  the  ciy  of  "  God,  the  Kim 
and  the  Conititutlon-^'  The  troopi  icnt  agauit  Ihcm,  under 
General  Fepe,  himKlf  a  Carbonaro,  lympalhlied  with  the 
mutineen,  and  the  king,  being  panetlcs  to  Raiit,  cruttd  the 
cnnititulion  (ijth  o(  July),  which  be  nran  on  the  altar  to 
Dbierve.  But  the  Carbonari  were  unable  10  cany  on  the  gDvcm- 
ment,  aDdaftertheseparBtislim'altalSialy  bad  broken  out  the 
king  went  to  the  congia  at  Liibacb,  and  obtained  from  the 
emperor  of  Auilria  the  leas  of  an  army  with  which  la  ratore 
the  autocraty.  He  relumed  to  Naplei  eariy  m  1811  mlh  50,000 
Auitiiani,  defeated  Ibe  conititutianaliiti  under  Pff>e,  diuniaed 
paiiiamenti  and  *et  to  work  to  penecute  all  who  had  been  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  nwvement. 

A  aimilar  morement  broke  out  in  Piedmont  In  March-iBfi. 
Here  a]  in  N^ilcs  the  Carbonari  conpriicd  many  man  of  nmk^ 
•uch  ai  Santone  di  Sanlaioia,  Count  San  Mariano,  Ciadnto 
di  CoUcgno,  and  Count  Moffa  di  Liiio,  all  officers  in  the  artnyp 
and  ihey  were  mote  or  len  encouraged  by  Cbuki  Alben, 
the  hcar-prevumptive  to  the  throne.  The  riling  wai  crushed, 
knd  a  number  of  tlie  leaden  were  condemned  U>  death  or  long 
tctmi  ol  impriionment,  but  most  of  Ibera  escaped.  At  Milan 
there  wal  otdy  the  vagucat  attempt  at  Conipiracyi  but  Silvio 
Pellico,  Maroncelli  and  Count  Confalonicii  were  implicated 
u  having  invited  the  Piedmonteie  to  invade  Lombaidy,  and 
■ere  coodemned  to  pais  many  years  in  Ibe  dungeons  of  the 
Spielberg.- 

The  French  revolution  of  iSjo  had  its  echo  in  Italy,  and  Cac- 
bonaiiun  raised  its  bead  in  Parma,  Modena  and  Romagna  the 
(oUawij;g  year.  In  the  papal  states  a  society  called  the  Ssm- 
fedisti  or  Bande  deUa  Santa  Fcdc  had  been  formed  to  checkmate 
the  Cirboniri,  and  their  behaviour  and  character  [eembled 
tboie  ol  the  Caldeni  of  Naples.  In  1831  Rom*tqa  ud  the 
Matches  row  in  rebellion  and  ibook  off  the  papal  yoke  with 
astonishbig  eue.  At  Parma  the  duchetSi  having  rejected  the 
demand  for  a  conititution,  left  tbe  diy  and  ntumed  under 
Austrian  piotection.  At  Modcni,  Duke  Ftonclt  IV.,  the  wont 
of  all  Italian  tyrmti,  was  expelled  by  »  Cubonariii  riling,  and 
k  dictatDTihip  ms  eitablished  under  Bingia  Naidi  on  the  5ih 
ol  February.  Frandi  relumed  with  an  Auilrian  force  and 
banged  thecon^inloTS,  including  CiroMenoIlL  The  Austtiani 
"  ■  "  ■  restored  the  province  to  tbe  pope,  but 


Uwugh  many  arrests  of  Carboi 
txeculioni.  Among  those  implicated 
movement  wu  Louis  Kipoleon,  who  even  i 
wai  ruling  Ftsnce  u  Napoleon  III.,  neve 
had  once  been  «  conspirator,  1  fact  which 
policy.  The  Auitrians  retired  from  Romi 
In  July  1831,  but  Carboi 


1,  while  t 


,    The 


Carbonari  after  these  events  ctaaed  to  have  much  importance, 
their  place  bdng  taken  by  the  more  energetic  Gisvane  ICalit 
Sodety  presided  avrr  by  Mudni. 

In  France,  Carltfnariim  began  to  take  root  abonl  iSso,  and 
was  more  thoroughly  oiganiud  than  in  Italy.  The  eumple 
of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  ttvolulions  incited  the  French  Car- 
boniri.  and  rising!  occurred  at  Belfort,  Thooara,  La  Rochelle  and 
other  towns  In  iSji,  which  though  easily  quelled  revealed  the 
nature  and  oiginiution  of  the  movement.  Ttie  Catbonarist 
lodges  proved  active  centi 


contributing  to  tbe  July  twoluti™  of  that  year,  nuat  of  tlielif 
members  adhered  to  Louis  Phillip's  governtnent. 

TI1C  Carbonarist  movement  undoubtedly  played  an  ioqiortaat 
port  in  the  Jiaiian  RisoT^nmento,  and  if  it  did  not  actively 
contiibate  to  the  wits  and  revdntions  of  1S4S-49,  iSjo-te  and 
1B66,  It  prepared  the  way  tor  Iboec  events.  Oat  of  its  chief 
merits  *u  thai  it  brought  Ilaiiaoi  of  different  duica  ud 
pisvinces  logetbei,  and  laogbl  them  to  woA  in  kanwmy  lor 
the  overthrow  of  tyranny  and  fordjo  rule. 

eiai40ciiarHt,~Much  information  on  the  Carbonari  wid  he 
found  in  R,  M.  Johntton'i  KafOtanic  EmpUi  in  SnOerw  /jU* 
(]  vr^,  London,  1904)1  which  eoncains  a  fuU  Ubliognphy;  u. 
Spidani's  SiUi.  cDipiraifnif.  impiniisrJ  (Turia.  igcu]  ban  enlluit 
■     "—'iri  nf  Ikt  StatI  SaiiiHa  if  SBnOm  llalj,  ttvt 


IriUiofTapfay. 


tome.  1004)1  SdM-Edme.  CllBlMlH»•(anaIifla- 
m  Dci  •.jHvrmin .  P.  CoHetn,  Sltr^m.^t^  X«w  dr  Stfeli  (Fhrmc. 
848)1  B.  King.  A  HiUary  1/  /UUm  Vnily  (LoDdoa,  il^),  with 

{1}  The  melaOic  carbonates  are  ihe  salts  of 
idd,  HtCOi.  Many  are  found  as  minerals,  the  raoie 
of  such  natarally  occurring  carbons  tea  being  cenuste 
bonate,  PbCOi),  malachite  and  anrlte  (both  basic 
copper  carbonates),  calamine  (rinc  carbonate,  ZnCC^),  witherite 
(lorium  carbonate,  BaCOi).  slronlianlte  (strontium  carbonate, 
SrCOi),  caldte  (oldum  carbonalc,  CaCCii),  dotomite  (oldum 
magnesium  carbonate,  CaCOiMgCOi),  and  lodium  cartnnate, 
N«,COi.  Most  metals  form  carbonates  (aluminium  and 
chromium  arc  exceptions),  the  alkali  meUli  yielding  both  and 
and  normal  calbonatet  of  the  types  MHCO>  and  M,CO,(M  -one 
atom  of  a  moDovalent  tneliil);  whilst  bismnth,  copper  and 
magnesium  ^tpear  only  to  form  basic  cubonites.  Tbe  add 
carbODito  of  the  alkali  melali  can  be  prepared  by  sntunting 
an  aqueous  aolntion  of  the  alkaline  hydioKide  with  cartioodiaridr, 
M.OH+ CO.  -  MHCO,.  and  from  these  add  nils  tbe  normal  salt* 
may  be  Obtained  by  gcnde  heating,  caibon  dioxide  and  water 
being  producedat  the  same  time, 2UHCO|-MiCO|4-HOi+CO» 
Molt  other  cnrbouAts  are  fdnned  by  prcdpitation  ol  aalts  of 
the  metak  by  means  of  alkaline  carbonates.  All  carbonatea, 
except  those  of  the  alkali  metals  and  of  IbiUiDm,  are  Insolnble 
in  water;  and  the  majority  decompose  when  heated  strongly, 
^jbon  dioxide  being  libented  and  ■  residue  of  aq  Olide  ol  tiic 
metal  left.  Tbe  aUiifine  oibonates  utidttso  only  a  very  slight 
decomposition,  even  at  a  very  bright  red  heat.  The  ciirfwnatefl 
are  detompoied  by  mineral  acids,  with  formation  of  the  corre- 
^nnding  salt  of  the  add,  and  liberation  of  carbon  dioxide- 
Many  orbooale*  which  are  insohiblg  in  water  drsioln  in  waler 
containing  carbon   dioxide.    Tbe   bi£vldual   orbonalei    are 


(j)  The  organic  carbon: 
HiCOi,  and  of  the  onkoow 

kmjwn  in  the  free  state, 

methyl  carbonate  by  tbe 

dissolved  in  methyl  ilcobo 

I^lassium  ethyl  arbonale 


tes  are  the  esten  of  carbonic  add, 
I  ortho-csrbooic  add,  C(OU)i.  TV 
d  ot  the  type  HOCOOR  are  not 
Jul  J.  B,  Dumas  obtained  barium 
iction  of  arban  dioxide  on  Eiaryta 
{An.,  1S40.]],  p.  aSj). 
Duie.  KO;CO-OC,H,.  iieWainrd  fa  the  fann 

nlu'Tion'of  paUiium«hylaie.COi-l-KOCiH,-KO-CO-OC,H,.  it 
Li  noc  very  irable,  water  decompeslng  it  into  aloohd  and  Ihe  alhnliev 
carbonate.  The  nomul  eUeii  majf  be  prepared  by  the  action  o( 
lilver  cartonite  on  the  alkyl  kididn,  or  t^  the  acion  of  ikoboli  on 
The chlofcarbonicetcft.  TrHaenormireaUtaareCDlaifTleis.pleainfU- 
smelljng  liqujdt,  which  ire  readily  soluble  in  waler.    Tbey  show  all 

and  reacting  wilh  ammonia  (o  pfodoec  cviaidIc  eaten  and  una. 
By  healing  with  phoaphoruf  pentKhlofiile  an  alkyf  gronp  ia 
elimfnaled  aitd  a  cMorcaiboxic  ener  [ormtd.  DinHthytcarbonate. 
CtXOCH,).,  Ii  a  colourlw  liquid,  whic*  boili  at  w-«^  C,  and  ii 
uiepated  by  hcarinv  the  methyl  esteroTchlDf^artunk  arid  with  lead 
oiide.  DiethykarbonaM.  CdfOC.K,),.  i>  a  colourle»  liquid,  which 
bcRls  at  IIS'S*  C;  i»  ipecific  gravity  ii  o.fllB  (»*J  (H.  Koppj. 
Whea  it  is  beslad  to  120*  C.  with  wdLum  eifiylste  it  dccofnpoees 
into  tlhyl  eiher  and  aniKiim  ethyl  eaitonile  (A.  Geottier,  ZrtL  f. 


,  iKB). 


r.  C(OCH.)..  i<  (amti  by  tl 


idium  cthylaie  on  chkrpicrin  (H.  Baiieii.  Anif,.  IM4.  lu.  p.  54), 
aj^O,+iC,Mi0Na-c!0C,H,).+  NaNa+WiCt  ItlianeiheiSl- 
nelling  liquid,  vhleh  bdh  at  isB-im'C,  and  ha*  •  ipeciic 
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anSx  other  bnad.  in  akahiJIc  ulullon  at  a  ciuiiic  iTull  convin* 
it  iota  auaituH  lA,  Vogcl,  Jitnifr..  fB53.'p  '     ' 


iikI  E.PEftncr.  Btr.,  looa.  tl.pp.  27].3gol.  ^tuuuia  «mrbiiiulc. 
tCCA.  Ii  obulaed  ia  the  ctianiytit  ct  pouwun  oibcnu  >t 

CABMN  BKQLFHtD^  CSi,  >  diemiaU  product  Gm  dii- 
covendin  1746  by  W.  A.  Lunpiilia>.wliDiibaintd  it  by  beating 

t  mixture  of  charcoal  ind  pyrites.  It  may  be  more  ciHVveaienUy 
prepared  by  pauing  the  vapour  of  luCphur  ovfi  red  bot  cbar- 
coaj,  Ihe  uncondciued  gaacs  so  produced  bong  Jed  Lnto  a  tower 
containinf  plates  over  which  I  vegetable  oiJ  a  aDoved  to  floH 
tn  order  to  absorb  uny  carb<jn  bisnlphlde  vipour,  uid  then  into 
a  lecobd  tower  coni^uiinE  lime^  which  aburbs  aoy  udphuretied 
hydroKCD.  The  crude  product  la  very  impure  and  poueuca 
tn  oQcmive  tmeU;  it  may  be  purified  by  forcing  a  Ane  ipray  of 

dear,  tho  wubed  bisulphide  being  then  mixed  with  a  little 
cotourlHi  oil  aod  distilled  at  a  low  tempenlun.  For  further 
method!  of  purification  see  J.  Sinjet  t/enm.  d/  5«.  Ctetr.  Ini., 
iS&l,  p.  «}),  Th.  Sidot  (Jatiat.,  iS«9,  p,  2*1),  B.  Allaiy  IBfil. 
i,  At  Sk.  aim.,  1881,  J5,  p.  4!ii}.  ^  Ohacb  IJem.  frai.  C*n>„ 
tS8i(2),i6,p.iS>)- 

Whcn  perfectly  pure,  carbon  Maulphide  ii  a  cofourlev,  somo- 
>)ul  pleasant  imcilinc,  highly  nfnctivc  liquid,  of  ip«ciGc 
tr^vity  i->6Gi  (i8°/4*)  (J-  W.  Brilhl)  or  i-iqs.s  (o'A*)  [T.  E. 
Thorpe}.  It  boils  at  46  04*  C.  (T.  E.Thorpe, /mirii.Cilnii.  5w:,, 
iRSo,  JJ,  p.  364)-  lla  critical  temperaluic  i>  jj?-)"  C,  wid  \a 
critical  pmeure  is  78'i  almos.  (J.  Deviar,  CbKt.  jVflu.  1SS5, 
5c.  p.  it).  It  solidifies  at  about -116°  C.and  liqurfiu  again  «t 
■bout- 1 IO°C. (K. Olne'nld.Jahcsb,. iSSj.p. ;s).  It iia mono- 
motecular  liquid  (W.  Rcmuy  and  J.  SM^da,  Jtar.  Citrn.  Sit., 
>S9].  6s.  p.  toSq).  It  i>  very  volatile,  1^  vapour  being  heavy 
and  very  inBanmahle.     It  bums  with  a  pale  blue  fiame  la  form 

water,  hut  niiHS  in  all  propottiaiu  with  absolute  alcohol,  clhcr, 
benune  and  variom  oils.  II  Is  «  good  »lve«t  lor  sulphur, 
pbosphntus,  wax.  Iodine,  (tc  It  iliuocialn  when  heated  to 
I  sufficiently  high  temperatuie.    A  miiture  cl  carbon  bisulphide 


ch  in  the  violet  or  nctioie  ny».  When 
sealed  tube  to  1  so*  C.  it  yields  carbon 
ted  hydrogen.  Zinc  and  hydiochloric 
Lhiofmmaldehyde  |CH,S||  (A.  Girud, 
i8s6,  4S.  p.  jq4).     When  passed  through  a 


heited  <rith  w. 

sulphur  chloride  |H.  Kolbe).  Potassium,  when  healed,  burnt 
in  the  vapour  of  cnrbori  luaulplude,  forming  polassiutn  lulphide 
and  Uberating.cubon.  In  contact  with  chterine  monoiide  II 
fonni  arbonyl  chloride  and  thionyl  chloride  (P.  SchUtun- 
berger,  Bv.,  1869,1,  p.  ar^).  When  passed  with  carbon  dioxide 
Ihroush  a  red-hot  tube  It  yields  carbon  otyiulphide.  COS 
(C.  Wiokter),  and  ^^len  passed  over  todamide  it  yields  am- 
monium Ihincyanite.'  A  mixture  of  carbon  bisulphide  mpaur 
and  Hitpburetted  hydrogen,  when  pasMd  over  heated  copper, 
pvei,  imongit  other  producla,  some  metbaae. 


*3™?; 


C5,+KH0+R-DM-H,0+RO-C5-SK. 


and  lave  a  mMue  ol  ■  dlaUcyl  lliii>-im,  ' 

Ci+2R-NH,-»R-NH-CSS-NHiR-*CS(NHR),+H5: 
or  if  the  aqucDUi  Klulion  cf  the  dilliiocubeiute  be  boiled  widl 

BNHCSS-NH.R+Hiar»HtlR.NHCSSlrWRNCSfHiSfHa. 

Ctrban  mnanilffuir.  CS.  L  iannrA  whrni  liluit  fl«lrir  diirhiiw 

la  pasted  through  ■  mi 


•■  Hi). 


(S.~  M.  Lcuni  ucii  ul  M .  zT^KhiiJh.'iEA! 
:ty  ot  Lack, 


CAIBOHDALS,  a  city  ot  Lackawanna  county,  Pet^ntylvania, 
tI.S,A.,  on  the  Ucltawaana  river,  16  tn.  N.E.  of  Scranloo. 
Pop.  C1800)  io,8jj;  (l()oo)  l3,53^  of  whom  ajsj  were  foteign- 
bom;  (1910  census!  17,040.  Carbondaie  is  lervid  by  the 
Eric,  tbe  Delaware  it  HudaiD  (which  hu  macUoe  ihopi  here), 
and  the  New  Yoi*. -Ontario  *  Western  railways.  The  dly  lies 
Bear  Iheuptwread  dI  Ihe  Ijftawanna  valley,  and  Ihe  Ktnety 

inpotUTia.  It  lus  1  public  Ubtary,  a  small  park,  an  emetgency 
b09pitaJuid  the  Caibondalfl  city  private  hospical.  Caibondale 
la  situated  in  One  of  the  richest  authraeita  coal  regions  af  the 
slate,  and  its  pptDcipal  inteeeat  is  in  coaL  Aaaong  ita  akam^ 
faclDrea  are  foandry  and  machine  siiop  products,  sheet-iron, 
silk,  glass,  thermoinetem  and  hydramclcn,  bobbina  and  re- 
ftigeraling  macbinca.  The  valne  of  Ihe  dly'i  factory  ptoducu 
Imteaanl  from  (1.146,181  In  igoo  to  (1,315,(19;  in  iqo;.  or 
101%.  The  settlement  o(  Ibe  place  began  in  iS)4  with  tlie 
opeoing  oj  the  coal  mines,  and  Carbpnd^  »ts  chattered  as  a 


"  Mgrtiot  . 


of  f< 


in  geology,  the  whole  of  the  great 
series  ol  stratified  locks  and  associated  volcanic  rocks  which 
occur  above  Ihe  Devonian  or  (Md  Red  Sandstone  and  below 
IhePermianorTtiassicsysIemi,  bdongingiD  the  Ciarboniferaui 
period.     The  name  was  £nt  applied  by  W.  O.  Conybcare  in 

the  iriated  grrta  and  hmealonis  immediately  beneath  Ihem. 
Ilie  term  Is  i  relic  of  that  early  period  in  the  history  ol  siraU'- 
griphy  w(ien  each  group  of  strata  was  supposed  to  be  distin^ 
guishCd  by  tome  peculiar  liihological  character.  In  this  «)« 
the  carbonaceous  beds— coal^eams— naiumlly  appealed  nmei 
attotf^y  to  the  imigination,  and  the  name  Is  a  good  one,  not- 

of  the  total  thickness  of  the  Caiboniferous  system ;  and  allbough 
subser;uenl  inveatigationa  have  densomtrated  the  existence  ol 
Coal  in  other  geological  Forma lioris,  m  none  of  these  does  it  play 
part.    The  stratified  rocks  of  this  system  Include 


lelim 


I  and  DUria  with  b( 


ine,  lag, 


In  many  parts  of  the  world  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demir- 
calion  between  the  Devonian  and  Ihe  Cubonifcrous  rocksg 
neither  can  the  fouil  faunat  and  floras  be  clearly  separated  at 
any  well-defined  line:  this  i>  true  in  Britain,  Belgium,  Russia, 
Westphalia  and  parts  of  North  America.     Affiin,  at  the  summit 
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jyalrtn,  u  In  Ruula,  Bohcsdi,  Ihc  Sur  regian  and   Tnu. 
Tbli  Iiu  led  ccnun  geologisli  Eo  dlsiify  llie  DcvanEtn,  Clr- 

IB  iSr4  pnipiaed  to  include  tboc  ihm  into  ■  tingle  "  Ciibon- 
Ique  "  lyitFiii,  liter  he  reulned  only  the  tno  1 


There  leemi  lo  be  luffideat  leu 
theH  fToopB  u  a  lepinle  lyitem  ind  limit  the  tenu  Ctrbom- 
leroui  Uarboniflrim)  Id  tlic  muncr  indicated  ibove.  Al  the 
HtDC  lime  it  Duil  he  reoieinhered  thU  tbtre  b  in  Indii,  SouCb 
Alrica,  the  Urob.  La  Auitnlatia  and  parti  of  North  AnifriCB 
an  important  lenci  ol  rocks,  with  a  "  FenDo^aiboDilerfiiu  " 

boDile'roui,  miH  ilriiU,  and  Juranic  mcki. 

Slrali^apMy.—No  tttcmbUfC  el  BntiGcd  radii  hu  iroind  inch 
carrrul  and  detailed  cuminaliofli  aA  the  CarbDnilcroui  iyaUm! 
comtqiiently  Qiir  Itnowlrdn  o(  thc  itratigraplilcal  KqueiKe  in 
iKlaEFd  local  arnu.  whcrt  the  coali  luvc  been  ejiploited,  ia  very  rull. 

In  Enrapr,  thr  lyiirm  ii  vtry  tomplrtHy  developed  in  the  Briliili 


d  HalLoy  had  naiti 
in  the  Bclpan  rtfTa 


houckat 


n  which  the  Catbonilemii  rocki  of  Briuii 

much  light  on  the  varied  eeotraf^iical  o 

t  oT  Brirjih  geoltwy  it  it  toon  dlKovrrcJ, 
in  mind,  that,  during  The  Carbonileroii 


a!i!^ 


■uloly  lo  the  aorth  and  nocIh-Keil,  ai  It  •eenil  I 
Df?n"and^'°^"'  ''kai  JJi""!  of  mSl'^  "d 


adiacentaanheniUBd.    Henceve 
formaiisu  tt  Britala  diiln  iiea 


If  tend 


-diof  to  the  lUairicta  in 
unnllyinjuped  logether 


UmBOonaa  and  thin,  impure  coala.  locally  tailed  ''rulin  "  {9-f.} 
Theac  ftoloflittt  appropnatad  the  term  "  eulm  "  lor  the  whole  o 
thii  faci«  in  the  wnt  oi  Entland.  and  ajbiniLjenrly  traced  the  lami 


,SC"™ 


been  found  al  Dover, 

From  Enaland.  Cirbonitcnx 
Bonbem  and  etmral  France.  Ii 
Italy  and  Spain.     In  RuHia  thit 


the  eantrn  tide  of  EnRland 

k*  can  be  foHowed  acma 
:many,  Bohemia,  the  AJpa, 

ir  a>  St^ibcriPn.'  CaTboni- 


ha  UaiMd  Sum  and  BiHith  N 
ban  100,000  aq.  in. ;  Ibev  are  lint 
The  lubjoined  uMe  e.(™>c.  1 


k  America  Ihey  oeapy  h 


riHol.'s^^l^nd  For^o 
Middle:  Sai^.ltianei,  raarla. 

Lower:  FLtggy  bard  aandait 


aiinlly  deiril 


the  Miiin 

negrit 

M' 

*<Lalei 

England    with   marine   loaiili,  and   the  Caldfaroua 

ind  t'™i?i^''^il..  °  "      manne.eHuanne 

(See  ReaNiciaH,  Tuediih  and  AvoHlaM.) 

At  an  early  period,  nwini  to  the  immenH  commercial  Importance 

of  the  coal  Kama,  it  became  thc  practice  %o  distinguiBh  a      produc- 

OtiaiJfera')  Lower  Carbonileraui:  thcie  [wo  groupa  correapond  in 
[hey  are  now  lomiiimci  it^lcd.  the  ■■  Pennsyl- 


CoatineouJ  Type  of 


Upper  ProdidrBt  Caiboni 


wtr  ProdiuliK  Carboni 


l<  5lrofifrop»ic  SrvuriK*.— The  lequfon  of  Carboni- 
(  not  everywheri  one  of  unbroken  continuity.      From 

in  fouivd.     Tlw  leneratly  re«  upon  Iryualllne  rocka. 
hey  conlain  evidence  ol  the  denuded  aurfacef  of  Lower 
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•(  cWft  >kick  a  n  aRtr  luvc 

mtontt.    Thji  unconfOrmiir 


mrs   URCDnTDfnwbly   upon   Lowrr   Cvbonilcnnii 
Tliaiar  Slalimnil  s/  Iki  Principal  SnUmtitm  of 

EuTDpcan  DevebpiTmE. 


-bkJerjvbi^  iIk  PntrilAA 


I  ISmfUrkyadlKl}  tmu 


'TCK 


-Id'Wtde  nnfp  wtiti  cmry  ntimir  vir 


Ouralivn  »nd  Stephioi 


;ji" 


M«Kovi«ji  u>d  WntpluliBn 
umw  IHK)   (coauncntal  lypc} 


I' 

i  4 


Dinantlen    (nd      Cul> 


'caturr  ll  thv  riK  mnd  drvrlopvcnC  at  tbr  Goai't 
ICIyekLxmi.  Ouiritanu,  tteS:  Hniihi-il»ll«l  la 
■liri  liwj  on  inioncnriRy  (Onbguni,  Jujuuroi),  ■! 

TiiloMia  during  Ibl*  niiod  nnk  lo  m  ™ry  lubanlig 
pwiisn.  bill  Onnnxli  (Cytim,  Kirlitja,  Biyitkn)  ■ 

Miny  fiih  inhibiiKl  ilw  CarbonKcnmi  at  ind  nu 

thnt  *nt  Ehunabnnclu,  ihirki  wiih  cruihinf  pavdii 

"       *!.  oiii«"dil2U' 


diiom 


^■ni,  oh:-  uiDCT  BUTM  ua  pifTciflfl 
ind  OaMu}:  »mc.  the  pnibdoaij. 
ir  cydoid  cuniic  KMb,  The  Anhiodinm,  » 
durini  IlM  Dcvaiun  pctJnJ.diBpiBind  btton 
[  (Ik  CubonUsouk  Mm  oI  the  •harla  Urn] 
CDiMiiiuaiHly»  byt  the  i^nDidi  lirqueniing  the 
._  1. —  miiriied  InUnd.    Aboui  TOO 

L ., J iu^  }Mtt^ 


H  ol  CiirbvnibrHi  fiih  hjive  been  i 


inMi» 


1.  Ihnt 


Wm  V^rtinii.  KeniDFln. 
ibleiuimionbHWMinfc 

troiicfy  ertdrd;  ii  h«twei 
Bn  {LoBier  CHrboflifetDirt^  a! 


Lower  and  Upper  CarboiiiEengi.  rrprei 
dunng  vhich  the  Eoirer  Diember  wu  tti 
been  propoted  lo  rentd  the  Miuii-' — 
■  dittinci  gealoficarperiali  Pujnl; 

Thtcktiai  b/  Caftenifirafl  «orlI,— The  fre«  yeriety  i 
nudrr  whjrh  the  tcdimenlt  and  liiAalnnn  wen  forrn 
pnduml    rom^punding    Ine^Udliliei    m    the    fhirkne: 

in  the  

Carboi 


uiiuil 


forJh  America 
er 4500 ft.;  thtCutr 


thkluieeiiifaver«i,oooft.   The  Upper  CarboniltToui 
— It. ;  elKwhcn  la  Britain  ii  ii 


—  — jtern  Germany  thii  portkm  attai- 
1.   In  PenniyhnniatliesindiioiKaiHlthale,- _ 

ned  cnit  la  na  more  than  yn  H.  inplacei.    In  Cotwado  the 


Lift  «l  Ot  C 


3  FrTial.—Vlt  han 


Foraminirera  and  brachiopod*.     Each  ol  these  Ernip*  contributed 

Inimrone-  For  the  first  (imcmtheeartn'thittoiy  wehndForanlnl- 
lera  talcing  a  prominNt  ^rt  in  the  marine  fannaa;  the  ffemt 
FhikI'm  h»  abundant  in  vhat  ii  now  Ruala,  China.  Japan,  North 
America:  Co/IkMh  had  a  wide  raii|e.  a>  aho  lud  fikJMtyH  and 
ArtkatdiKKi:  Sataimtnina  is  ■  lorim  ml]  knOwn  in  Britain  and 
Bdaicim.  and  many  otbcnhavebeentkatribed;  iamc CarbonifenHia 
fmera  are  itill  extant.     Radiotaria  aie  leund  in  ebeni  in  the  Coin 

*Mj.hi.!ifUn  ami  rtk^n   fl«irift1ied  m  the  clearer  waien;   mjoae 

Impteioid.  bphieniid  and  Cyaibaphyllid 

_  J^  IH...U..7... — ,.  Q„nmDB  ubwie 

I,  it.      AmoniH  the 

a  indivMnaUy. 

KKeti  fli   ine  Rin«->ieniine<i   ai--'-  — ' —  " 

bPdi'oTfolrli; 

;  «hh. ,. 

3f  Ptitirtmilidu  and  Co4anenda4, 


pUmv  _-  - - 

ominenl  lenera  irr  CjaOK-hui.  Wtt^, 

inclinleil  lie 

developnwR.. 

AniKJidt  iSpirerbii.  Srrpuliut.  St.)  are  common  taaih  an  nnain 
hOTJuni.  The  Bryozoa  were  aiu  abundant  in  iD<nereeiona(PiWypem, 
ftniiulla).  including  (he  remailiable  lorm  known  a>  AilUjmiei. 

Bncbiopodioccupied  an  Lmponapi  place;  most  (ypical  were  the 
Produclkii.  tofne  oi  which  reached  a  great  vrt  and  had  very  thick 
Spirijtr.   Chnttai.   ^ijyii. 


Rhynehoflcllidi  and  Ti 


i  Oomlm. 


uf  the  flora  wai  ojmpoaed  of  ■■  en 
rnetalea  [Hor<e.Uill).  the  Lycapodia 
(^tm)  and  Cycadoniicei.  the  S^ 

■    ■  ""iT-  

I,  the  Cycadophyta.  j 

AIne  and  (ung<  aiaoVere  preaem.  bu  there  were  no  «ewaria| 

The  tnie  (eni.  inchidint  tn*  Icnu  with  a  heiihi  of  upwardi 

habi7  (CJodoTincea 


graupt  ol  plant*,  vii.  the 
[ClolTmoMeil.  the  FiKc 

phyltale*  and  Cordaital _  ...  _..-r- 

types  ihroughfiul  the  period,  but  during  Upper  Carbt 

- ^^ ' T;r4hiJhc.-.»t. M 
. ''fi 

a  toft 


.    The  [londi  ol  B 


Actplmt,  Cjdtplrri 


I^bahly 


The  Carbonic.. .„, 

crawdad  linear  leayct,  HKh  it  LtpiiiidijJraiL  (wiib  Ri  Inill  cnni 
called   LrridgmsAail.  Haltnia,  LtpHrpUtin  and  ^iiiltorsi.  tbi 

and  IDO  It.  high.  The  mota  ol  iDvanl  oi  theie  loms  are  kiunn 
aa  ^II|sa>io,  Spitmrtk/lliim  was  a  Blender  tlimbiiw  plant  with 
wharli  ol  leavea,  which  aai  prabaUy  related  both  to  ihe  calamitn 
and  the  lycopoda  ^CartaiUi,  a  tall  |Jan(  (»-^  ft)  "kh  yacclJike 

.Many  large  In 


[y  p^hapi  beiDng  mot*  properly  to  Iha 


Hy  dinar  Aatiotdly  Ik 


'JS. 


hii  (eottiphkal  phate  include  molluaca,  which  art  tuppoaed  to  have 
IJHl  in  brackilh  or  Iresh  mter.  anchu  .iliUniuimya.  AaieAlH, 

phy)kipodl'{£Mbrria1.    phyllacVida    (.twrMTDciiru.    DUlijrmra}. 
--tuioiiaiit    (a  Mkrapala!im>*).    Eurypltridt    {EwyfUrtl,    a^pl*- 

arpimi).    Rihei  were  abuiKtant,  maay  o(  the  anuiki  gaBokli  are 

rauiifully  pteierved  in  an  enlire  a>Bdilion.  other  larger  forms  are 

presenied  by  fin  leinee.  teeth 

anlkadn.  OMrWu.  Cyianu*! 

Fraqtiently  a  temporary  mura  ol  nHrrn 


™ aidant!  nicEtt^ 
...jyAiet  and  biiga  an  loun 
butttcBiia  nor  ba«K  which  i 


ts.  myriapoda  and  arachnida  ihow 
Lh  well  dene loaed  and  individually 
n  lind  the  Oithoptm.  Nevlroptna. 


s.  kxulls,    wdking-atick 
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IteuiidlliixKalBlintUh.  Uuy  iiwHti.  atfu  >»*<  ■><«  obBiBuI 
[ran  ihc  «*l^cldi  of  SurbcOck  wd  Cununcnuv.  ind  fmm  iht 
bolkiw  ininla  bI  (lul  IRS  Id  Non  Saxm.  Cnuia  Biiikli  u*l- 
&e1cI>  bive  yiildcil  good  tpeumatt  Artiaaplilia.  from  the  Dcitiy- 
■hin  caalMd,  h«d  t  tpiml  otwinj  oiir»diiKio  more  ihan  14  in.; 

BHte)  Ktve  bwi  lonnd. 

"-ivrinlhodciEiiB)  wLih  I«ib  bodJn,  a  had  covered  with 

.  __.. J — . — J  .;_u.     jht  brjMi  were 


CARBCWIFEROUS  SYSTEM 


utcrind  ibc  cmclni 


nDphunof  Ihr 


_ (OHiclndinBphMt 

Tka  oM  Uad  am  Mifl  (xiif 

rEdiieed  in  httghti  ^^oil  thitlind.  dHriHliliroiniuMcontiiim 

and  nortlurB  EnfUind  (lie  dam  wjicrm  o(  the  «m  turrbhrd 
(uiubk  bom*  1st  counileB  taa\%  bnchiapodi  jnd  [otaninlki 
and  gnat  bcdt  Ol  aea  LiBaa:  ipengM  Rounahrd  in  nuny  pqni  of  it 
«.  and  Ibair  Rraaini  cDoiributcd  laicdy  to  Ihc  fomuilan  id  il 
bcda  d  cbnt.  Thii  deant  hi«  alcnM  Iniin  litbnd  arm 
■nrth-antral  Enikand  and  thnntgh  SHih  Waks  and  SoniFnn  im 
Bddum  aitd  WeMBtialia;  but  ■  nainw  ridn  ol  (Icvated  oldi 
niciu  ran  acnaa  tbe  chute  <J  England  lowarda  BclgiuBi  at  Mt  tun 
Tnesd  wtnrd  into  nMh  GEnnanv,  Thuringii  and  Sik*ia.  t) 
LimntDiici  pau  into  thr  detiitil  culm  lornutim,  which  cm  iba 


in  enrta  of  France  and  Spain. 

Thu  miRni  Eann  In  early  Caiboniftmui  tlnw 
a  aeriKa  <d  conatnard,  gulMikp  leai ;  and  on  aoxn 


to  ■pmd,  lbu>  ronning 

ih  (bale  and  uaduonc 

■r  typioUy  in  [he  Yertdabe  diatrict  ol  YoikibiiQ  and  in 

, ,_.„_  to  lb*  north,  and  alaa  in  the  cubi  dcpofila  of  cmraL 

EuKiiM.  Tb*  apraid  of  thne  linwalaiH  waa  npcaudly  checked  by 
the  ataady  IbIiii  <d  dcnitai  (roai  the  land  during  the  punea  is 
nwwment*  of  tkpiTHiaiL   Lijoking  eastvardi  ttrwda  canttal  and 

OHitincdui  typK  of  depost  prevailed  la  the  i»rthcni  portion, 
and  here,  aa  tn  Sculand.  H  Ind  cnl-beda  anaongB  tbe  aedimenu 
(MoHW  baun).  Fanba  eoolh  in  tbe  Dodcu  buia  tbe  coala  only 


1 1  he  claae  of  tbe  Lonr  Q 


e,  bat  a  marked  pi 


aadinenta  pnTailiflg,  while  tbe  cncn  1 
HOIK,  lay  out  towardi  the  wen  in  th 
nubidir     - 


...  .,  ..  .  Lheemtflf  EwopcaiidejtleAdedthroueh A*la 
Tbe  dceeal  Ihc  aarly  CukoBiletoui  period  wai.  narked  by  ai 
= .  ... : ..      Ti.  pnitler  lynclir- 


perlod.  The  mouotaioi  then  formed  li_   ...       _.    . 

Alpa"byE.  Kayter.  ibe"  Heicysian  Msunuine  "  by  M.  Bertram 
Tie  BOM  weuem  range  extended  fnim  [reland  tbroufb  Wain  a 
the  (oath  at  England  to  the  crntlal  plileau  of  Prance;   ihii  wa>  I 

puied  from  South  France  through  the  Voag™.  the  Black  Fore 
Thuriniia.  Han,  the  Fk^nrigehnge.  Bohefnia.  ihe  Sudnea.  a 

The  ■■•  hid  gained  tnualiit  at  tbe beglnnirgol  Iba Caitwniten 

billed  with  tha  raiud  fonnalion  of  deiTital  dt^otia  from  the  riii 
hnd  areai,  ma  to  drive  the  an  ■leadily  fmm  the  north  toward*  I 
nuih,  mill  tbe  opaa  eia  (with  limaBonei)  vai  lelegated  to  wbal 
■Bwtha  MadilaranaanaadtoKnaaiaandthenceraitwBrd.  Si«i 

wnatacHh' fined  wkb  ■Kmemai^  drvre  lh«i?om  the  nor 
caai  tDWdi  the  aooth^reat,  and  doubiteaa  thota  movenwnti  whj 
at  tha ctsM c<  thii period  iipliftedlbt  Appalachiaa  mountaina  w 


in  the  aarae  directtov- 


«  tbe  Ptimian:   and 


tbe  arwenk  n 
e  tftiKed  a  gK 


The  condilioni  under  which  the  bedi  of  ccbI  wcrr  fbnnnl  will  he 
found  dCKTibcd  under  that  head;  it  will  be  aufficient  to  notice  here 
that  nmccDal  KdmBwere  undoubtedly  formed  by  Jungle  or  ewamr^ 

othcra  were  formed  by  th*  tnnkport  and  depaaifiao  of  vegetable 
detriiu%  Tbe  main  point  to  obseive  in  thii  connexion  il  that  Urge 
tiacta  of  land  In  maey  pant  of  Ihe  iforid  iwre  at  a  critical  levri  at 
rcgarditbaKl,  acoodiikin  highly  favounble  to  fiequciit  cnciiiivc 

/nlcMirif/.— In  intinule  nlavioruMp  with  the  nountaln-buiidiBf 
orogenic  cnatal  movemema  waa  the  prrvakncr  of  vokanic  aciivity 
during  the  earlier  part  of  this  petiod-  In  the  Lower  Carbonifemia 
[ockiofScotlaDdinicrcalalcdvokaBicracluaRUrildnilv  abundant, 
and  now  form  an  important  feature  in  Ibc  groiogy  of  the  louiherv 
portion  of  that  OHinlry.  Of  IbeH  rockiSir  Ard^baldCeikk  uya: 
^'  Two  great  ptioiei  or  lypca  of  vokanic  action  daring  Carboniferoua 
time  may  be  Tecotnind— (1)  Plateaiii.  where  tbe  vokank  maleriab 
diKharged  copiouriy  fro ' -' •-—- ' 


oftha  cJcitiiroui  Sai ..-,  .,,- 

date.  Balk  lavat,  with  andesiiEs.  tracbytc^  liitli  and  hj 


n  in  thickneatj   (>)  Puvi.  where 
'  drWElopnl  during  ihe  formation 


tea.  porphyricfl  and  porphyritca  bekntging  to  Ibia  period 
I  tlie  Saiion  Eraadidgc.  tbe  hari,  TbOringerwald,  Voagca. 
f.  Cornwill  anil  ChtiMkinia.    Poi^yritea  and  tuRt 


It  In  the  Firr 


m  Alatka  to  California-  .  Igi 


In  China,  at  the  chw  of  ihe 

of  nclaphyre,  porphyriie 
*.  the  principal  region  of 
liickiKaua  of  isneoua  rocki 

of  Biitiih  Columtna.  ind 

Lu  rocka  of  thia  period  are 


noirt,  and  it 
.    Dut  there  11  do  good  exwlence  Joi 


found  alu 

Cbnofe.— Thai  (he  vegetalioo  during  thia  ptriod  v%t  unuiually 
exubeiiflt  Ibere  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  a  general  unirermiiy  of 
chnuticconditioni  prevailed  ii  tbown  i>ot  only  by  the  wide  diurifjit- 
lion  of  coil  meaaurea,  but  by  Ibe  unifomily  of  plaal  typcaover  the 
whole  earth.    U  in  well,  however,  to  guard  a^inst  an  ovef-ewima- 

graphic  oodiliiHu  were  peculiarly  favourable  10  the  pmervaiioo 
of  plau  remaina,  cooditiani  that  do  not  appear  (o  have  obtained  » 

ramplelely  in  any  oiher  period.    The  climale, ; ' — 

'pnbMy  iSiid"if  ■        '      "'°'--'!"  *^°" 

Hceia  of  carbon  dioHide  in  the  alL , ^ 

on  the  lujiuriance  of  the  vegetation,  coupled  with  tlie  fact  that 
vulwrichy  waa  active  and  wide-ranging  Carbon  dioxide  may  have 
been  pieient  in  th*  air  in  greater  ahnndance  In  earlier  periodt  than 
It  ia  at  praicnt.  but  ibiflv  11  no  rtaton  10  luppoae  that  the  perceiilage 

ippcedably  higlier  in  the  Carboniftroua  period  than  it  ii  now. 

of  rtiitporiit  in  wettam  Atiatralia.  Scotland,  tbe 

in  Micb«ai.  Montana  and  Nova  Scotia.  &c.. 
■ADCiated  in  lome  iananoea  with  tbe  formation  of  gyptum  and  ult- 
deariy  pointi  id  the  existence  of  areat  of  exceHive  cvaporaiieeu 
iucb  aa  are  found  in  bnd-krkid  waltrm  in  rrgiona  where  Icmirthing 
like  desert  condiliona  prevail.  The  aerophylEr  ttnictgrca  found  in 
tome  of  the  plant  I  might  aecm  to  corroboraie  thit  view;  but  timibr 
ilnicium  are  aaanmcd  by  linany  plants  when  dwelling  in  bracki^ 

poflflibly  alnthelargcHeeof  Koieof  tht^FVoductidixnd  foraminilera 

In  apite  e4  1h«  bulk  of  the  evidence  bnnB  in  favour  of  seniality 
of  climate,  it  if  neceiaary  toobaerve  that  certain  deport  1  have  been 
recogniied  ai  glacial;  in  the  culm  of  tbe  Frankenwakl.  in  ibe  coal 
bxrini  of  central  France,  and  in  centra]  England,  certain  roo- 
Blomeratic  bedr  have  b--Gn  abigbcd-  (omewhat  doubtfully,  to  Ihit 
origin.  They  have  abo  been  legartled  n  the  leHill  of  torrenml 
action-  Glacial  depoaiti  certainly  do  eaiat  in  Ihe  ^rrnKxarbun^ 
femua  fonnatkma,  which  are  dcmibed  under  that  head,  but  in  the 


:a.  are  quite  m  litelr  10  ha\e  been  dropped 
to  Invc  been  canica  by  Ooating  iccbergv 


CARBORUNDUM— CARCAR 


Eawomk  FrodvcH.^ 


■nd  in  the  Berea  gi 


■non^  die  ii«<iil  pratucu  o(  tbt 

'7>.)    IHclF;    but  HHOCIBtlld    Htlh 

fire-clay.  Mrra-mlu  clay,  and 


Ire  UKd  for  (be  nanuraCtw  of  Ifme,  bleach]^  powder  and  Nmilar 
piDducu.  ^uall  auiinth*Bniltill(ilf  lR)B;»niea[  the  leu  pure 
vuKiinareusedininakiiHctKni.  Tke be^ 41  cben ue uiiTiw] 
III  ihe  (Bliery  induHry,  and  lome  of  the  hiider  and  more  aisJilliiie 
Lniniiiaea  an  beautiiul  marbln.  capable  af  taUnc  a  blsh  poTith, 

Tbeaandaiooei  are  uied  tor  buildint.  and  [or  miUilonei  and  iirind- 
•timea.    WuMa  the  Cvtxwifmw  neki,,b<it  due  to  tiK  actiM  M 

formalioiui  ueh  areibe  Rio  tinto  area  01  Spala,  ihe  Imd  and  ilac 
urn  and  Kmc  haeoatite  of  lbs  ftnniae  ud  Mendip  liiHi  and  other 
Bciiiili  localitlta,  and  runy  on  npom  in  the  United  Suuea. 
Kefeienco.— For  ■  faod  (cnial  actmoK  n(  ilie  CarbDniftroui 

and  (o.  the  American  dcvdopmcDt  »el?C.  Cbamteilla  and  iTl). 
Saliibury.  Cculsfy.  vol.  ii.  (1906).  Thcte  tuvo  worki  pve  abundant 
reference!  to  the  Uieratiiie  al  ibe  aiibiecc.  See  abo,  Kim  AtUitami 
Br  Cnlatial  LiUranrt.  publiihed  anavally  by  the  Ccslaiical  Sociity 
ol  Lomfoa  tince  189J;  and  JVawi  jiiritti  filr  JVoHra^w 
fSlwigan).  .O-A-HT^ 

CARBORDHDini,  a  ailidde  nf  arbon  ratned  by  the  anion 
of  cnrboti  on  aaod  (lUica)  at  hightempenture4,*hJdi«iacoatiiit 
of  ita  great  hardoeaa  la  an  importaat  abrasive,  ud '  aSsa  haa 
jBssible  appUcatlons  in  the  metallurgy  of  jtob  and  iled.  lu 
same  n-as  derived  from  carta* and  Cdnunfiiai  (a Tonn  of  iIuBuna), 
Iwm  a  miatakcn  view  aa  to  its  compoHtion.  It  was  hnt  ob- 
tained accidentally  la  iS^  by  Achevrfi  ia  Aroerica,'  when  he 
enting  with  the  dettric  fiuoace  in  the  hope  of  pro- 


Bitibda 


Lcandescence  fu 


n  ■  larger  Kale  is  now 
emptoyed  for  the  industrial  maDufa<:tiirc  of  the  prodiret.  A  fuU 
drKripIion  of  the  procesa  haa  been  given  In  the  Jimtn.  Sue.  Ckm'. 
ludialry,  1^97,  vol.  avl.  p.  M].  Tbe  furnace  ii  reclangidar, 
about  j6  ft.  tone  ^^  5  ^^  *tde  by  5  fL  high,  with  laassiTe 
brick  end  waUs  1  IL  thick,  thrtni^  whidi  an  built  the  oirbon 
poles,  condating  of  bundle*  of  bo  parallel  yin.  carbon  loda,  each 
](L  in  length,  with  a  copper  rod  tel  into  the  outer  end  toonnDecC 
it  with  a  cnppa  cap,  which  in  turn  is  connected  with  one  ol  the 
teiminah  of  the  gcnciatioc  dynana.  The  spaces  between  the 
caibana  oF  the  electrode  an  psclced  tightly  with  graphite.  In 
preparing  the  furnace  for  use,  tranivtne  iron  screens  an  placed 
leoporarify  acnai  each  end,  the  (pace  between  IhcM  and  dia 
end  walla  being  ranmcd  with  fine;  coke,  and  that  in  the  interior 
is  filled  to  the  level  of  Ihe  centn'ol  the  carbon  poles  with  the 
charge,  consisting  of  34  parts  of' coke,  with  M  of  sand,  10  of 
sawdust  and  3  oC  salt.  A  kingituiiina)  trench  is  then  formed 
in  tl»  middle,  and  in  this  Is  arranged  a  cyliadtkal  pile  of  fiag^ 

4  core,  about  vi  in.  in  diameter,  eonnecthig  the  carbon  poles  in 
Iheend  waDs.  Temporary  side  walls  arc  then  built  up,  theiron 
BCTceDa  ar«  removed,  and  a  further  quantity  of  charge  is  heaped 
op  abAut  3  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  furnace.  An  alternating 
current  of  about  (700  amperes  at  190  volEs  is  now  switched  on; 
as  the  man  become*  heated  by  the  passage  of  the  curnnt  the 
resistance  diminishes,  and  the  current  is  regulated' un([l  after 
about  >  boun  or  IMS  from  starting  it  is  maintained  amtaot  at 
abtnjt  6000  ■mpems  and  r?^  volls.  Carbon  monoxide  is  given 
oflandbumsfieely  around  the  sida»id  top  of  the  furnace,  tinged 
yellow  after  a  time  by  the  sodium  in  the  salt  miied  with  the 
charge.  Meanwhile  a  shrinkage  takes  place,  which  ia  ma*  good 
by  the  addition  of  >  further  quantity  of  charge  until  the  operation 
is  complete,  usually  in  about  36  hours  from  the  commencemRit. 
The  current  is  then  switched  ofl,  and  the  aide  wills,  after  cooling 
for  a  day,  are  taken  down,  the  comparativdy.  unaltered  chatge 
fitun  the  top  fs  remcJvcd,  and  theproductaancarefullyeitracted. 


St  of  tt 


licfa  at  the  le 


lave  been  f< 

n  black  cnut  of  graphite  mixed  with  car- 
yer  of  neariy  pun  crystallLzed  carborundum 
about  a  tool  in  thickness,  then  grey  amorphoui  carbide  of  liNcoii 


reached  the  u 
alteied  only  by  Hk  in 
furnace.    Speda)  prec 


in  of  salt  from  the  in 


H.P.),  a 


noOntiog  at  the  end 


removatdcirofl  plates  dipped  in  salt  water  being  used  for  the 
purpose.  In  such  a  fomace  as  that  above  described  the  charge 
weighs  about  14  Ions,  the  yield  of  carborundum  is  about  3  Ions, 
and  the  eipenditnie  of  energy  about  j-p  kilowatt-hours  (5-2 
H.Pi-houis)  per  pound  of  fialthcd  product.  The  carborundum" 
thus  produced  is  crystalline,  greenish,  hluiih  or  brownish  in 
colour,  Bometiinea  opaque,  but  often  translncjent,  resitting  the 
action  of  even  -the  strongest  adds,  and  Ihe  action  of  air  or  of 
sulphur  at  Ugh  temperatures.  The  crude  product  can  therefore 
be  treated  with  hot  sulphuric  acid  lo  purify  it.  In  hardness  it 
nearly  equals  the  diamond,  and  It  is  used  lor  tod-gfinding  in  the 
form  of  vitrified  wheels  fmiiied  with  powdered  potcebin  and 
iron,  pressed  into  shape  and  find  in  a  kiln).  Carborundum 
paper,  made  Uke  emery  paper,  !s  now  largely  used  In  place  of 
giniet  paper  In  American  shoe  factories,  and  finds  a  market 
ia  other  directions.  The  amorphous  carbide,  whicK  was  at 
first  a  waale  product,  hai  been  tried,  it  is  reported,"with  success 
as  a  lining  lor  steel  furnace.,  u  it  is  said  not  to  be  affected  by 
iron  or  iron  oidde  at  a  white  heat.  (W,  G.  M.)     : 

CARBOY  (from  the  reis.  jarShali.  1  flagon),  I.  large  ^bular 
glass  vessel  or  bottle,  encased  in  wicker  or  iien-work  for  pro- 
tection, used  cUcEy  forholdlng  vitriol,  niuic  add  and  other 
corroaive  liqtiids.  '  ' 

CARBVHCLB  (Let.  ureMcafiu,  dimi 
■mlogy,  a  garnet  (j  a.)  cu 


Ihei 


the  deeper  laytn  of  the  sUn,  followed  by  sloughing.  It  ll 
accompanied  by  great  local  tension  and  by  constitutional  dis- 
turhuice,  and  in  the  early  stages  the  pain  Is  often  extremely 
acute.  A  hard  flattened  swelling  of  a  dcep-rcd  colour  ia  noticed 
on  the  back,  face  or  eitremltiev     This  gradually  extends  untH 

Towards  the  centn  of  iIm  mass  numerous  small  openings  form 
OB  the  surface,  fcOTTi  which  blood  and  matter  escape,  "Hirough 
these  openlnga  a  yeliow  slough  or  "  core  "  of  leathery  consistence 
can  be  seen.  Carbuncle  ia  an  intense  local  Inflammntion  caused 
by  septic  germs  which  have  in  some  manner  found  their  way 
to  the  part.  It  is  particulariy  apt  to  occur  in  pnsins  whose 
herith  Es  depressed  by  mental  worries,  or  by  such  uoublcs  as 
chronic  diacaae  of  the  kidneys  or  blood-vessels,  or  by  diabetes. 
The  attack  ends  in  morilflcatiDn  of  tbc  affected  tissue,  and, 
alter  much  suSering,  the  con  or  mortified  part  slowly  comes 
away.     The  modem  treatment  consists  In  cutting  into  the  iii- 


possible    moment. 

nd    applying    gerraiddes. 

This    method 

ice,  matciiilly  diminishes  the  risk  of  blood- 

pcnsotiing,  arid  hastet 

(E.  0.') 

GARCAa&HTB.  or 

CastCArfmi,  a  town  of  ca 

stern  Spain,  in 

the  province  of  Vale 

da;  near  the  right  hank  of  the  rive>  JHcar, 

at  the  junction  bet- 

ccn  the  Valenda-Murcia  a 

nd  Carcagintc- 

Denii  railways.    Pop.  (tijoo)  ii,i6».    Carcagf 

nto  is  a  pictur- 

esque  town,  of  consid 

crabie  antiquity.    Various 

Roman  r^alns 

have  been  found  in 

groves  of  orange,  pal 

m  and  mulberry  trees,  and 

Moorish  houses,  who 

se  old-fashioned  blue-tiled 

ii™lasTon""t 

with  the  chimneys  0 

the  silk  mills  and  linen 

imporlani  local  indisiry  ia 

thc'^ti'<^t"on 

of  rice,  for  whid.  th 

moist  and  warm  climate  of  the  low-lying 

Jficar  valley  is  wdl 

CJlRCAR,  a  town 

of  the  ptwlnce  of  Cebfi, 

island  of  Cebfi, 

Philippine  Wands,  0 

nilhatlhehead 

0fCitcarBay,,3ni 

S.W.  of  CeblS.  the  capital 

with  CehU  by  a  raHw 

ay,  and  a  branch  of  this  ca 

across  the  isbnd  to 

BariU  and  Dumanjug  w 

IS  projected  in 

igo8.    CircarhMlo 

me  ooaal  trade.  .Hie  lorro 

undlog  country 

CARCASS— CARDAN 


in  i6»4: 

CARCASS,  t1wdeidbodyafu4iiIoutL'  A*  a  bulcbec't  tern, 
the  word  moult  Ibe  body  of  an  laiiDal  withoul  tbe  be*4  u- 
iRiniiis  ind  oStl.  It  ii  also  used  oC  a  hollow  inn  ca»  SUed 
with  combustibles,  and  find  Fram  a  bou'mei  to  ut  Gn  Lo 
buildings,  sfaiin,  &c.,  [he  6aou«  iuutng  thmugb  holes  pierud 
in  the  sides.  Tbc  word  is  CDmmaii  in  vitioiu  (oims  to  Romanic, 
languages,  but  the  lUljimte  origin  is  obicure.     Fouibli  detii 


]eLat.n 
(  Med.  Gt.  rnpI&Vior, 


,  and  Port 


id  Ital.  a 


iheu. 


tiARCASSOMH^  a  city  o[  uiith-wesiem  France,  capiul  at  the 
departmenl  ol  Aude,  S7  ni.  S.E.  of  Tnulouse,  on  iLe  Southern 
laiLway  between  that  city  and  Narbonne.  P^.  (1901S)  »SJ4S. 
CarQUBOnne  ii  dividedhy  the  river  Aude  into  two  diitiact  to  wni, 
the  Ville  Basse  and  the  Gii,  which  art  connrcted  hy  two  bridges, 
one  modem,  the  other  dating  from  the  ijth  cintHiy.  The  Cil* 
occupies  the  summit  of  an  abrupt  and  isolated  hiil  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Its  dirty  and  irregular  atrcetj  ate  iababil^ 
by  a  scanty  population  of  workpeople,  and  its  interest, lic^ 

SEECrcun}  which,  for  coRiplcteaaa  and  strength,  are  unique 
in  France  and  probably  In  Europe.  They  confist  of  a  double 
line  of  ramparts,  of  which  the  ou  ter  measures  more  tban  1600  yds. 
in  circumference.  These  are  protected  at  frequent  intervals  by 
towen,  and  can  be  entered  only  by  two  gates,  one  tn  the  cast, 
the  other  to  the  west,  both  o(  which  are  themsehrei  elaborately 
fortified  (lee  Gite].  In  the  interior,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
western  gate,  a  citadel  adjoins  the  fortiScatiogi.  A  portioii  of 
the  inner  line  is  attributed  to  the  Visigoths  ol  the  6th  etntuiy; 
the  rest,  including  the  castle,  seems  to  belong  to  the  jitlior  tjth 
century,  while  the  outer  circuit  has  been  referred  mainly  to 
the  endef  the  i  jth.     The  old  cathedral  ol  St  Nazaiit  dates  from 


iMtBc. 


.     The  I 


style;  the  transept 
:  stained  glass  of  the  Renaiisaace  period, 
are  01  iiotuc  aicnitecturc.  Both  the  foitificaiions  and  the 
church  were  restored  by  Viollet-le-Duc  between  iSsa  and  i3S«. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Aude,  between  it  and  the  Canal  du  Uidi, 
lies  the  new  towii,  .dean,  wcU-buili  and  Rourishing,  with  streets 
intersecting  each  otbet  at  tight  angles.  It  is  surrounded  by 
boulevardi  occupying  the  site  ol  its  lamparls,  and  is  well 
provided  with  fouDtains,  public  squares  and  ^rdcnt  planted 
with  fine  ptine-treei.  The  most  intcistiog  buildings  are  the 
(athedral  of  St  Michel,  datingfiom  the  13th  century  but  restored 
in  modeto  liracs.  and  St  Vincent,  a  chureb  ol  the  14th  century, 
renurkahle  lor  the  width  of  its  nave. 

Carcassonne  is  the  seat  ol  a  bishop,  a  ptelect  and  a  court  of 
aasiici,  and  has  tribunals  of  £rst  instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  braocb  of  the  Bank  of  Fntnce. 
tt  ilso  has  a  lycte  lot  boyi,  training-coUegiis,  thcolegial  send- 
naties,  a  libtary  and  a  museum  licb  in  paintings.     The  eld  doth 

wine-market,  and  the  vuieyardi  of  the  vidnity  are  the  chief 
■ourci  ol  its  prosperity,  which  is  enhanced  by  its  port  on  the 
C^nat  du  Midi.    Tanning  and  Ieather.dresiing,  dittiliing,  the 


I  ioipkm 
uipenge  and  the  pitpantioo  of  pre 


nufacl 


>,  fun 


niits,  are  prami. 


Carcassonne  occupies  the  site  of  Caruuii,  as  ancient  dty  of 
Gallia  MirboneniiSi  which  belonged  to  the  Volcae  Tectoaaga, 
It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  at  the  time  ol  Caesar's  in- 
vasion, but  makes  almost  no  appearance  m  Roman  hictoiy. 
On  the  disintegration  of  the  empiie,  it  fell  into  the  hands  ol  the 
Visigoths,  who,  in  qiiu  of  the  attacks  of  the  Franks,  npedaUy 
in  S85,  Ruined  possession  till  714,  when  they  were  eipellrd 
by  the  Acaha,  destined  in  turn  to  yjel^  before  long  to  Pippin 
the  Short.  From  about  Siq  to  loSi  Carcassonne  Fnimed  a 
stpsntecounlship,  and  from  the  latter  dale  till  1147  a  viscount- 
■hip.     Towards  the  eod  of  tbe  tith  .century  the  viscouali  of 


CaicasMuuie  assumed  the  style  of  vficounts  of  Bftieti,  which 
town  and  its  lordi  they  bad  dominated  since  the  fall  of  the 
CaroUnglan  empire.  The  viscounty  of  Caroasoane,  together 
with  thai  of  Biiien,  was  coobscated  (0  the  cnwn  in  H41,  i» 
a  result  nl  the  part  played  by  the  vijoount  Raymond  Roger 
against  Simon  de  Monifort  in  the  Albigensian  cnuade,  during 
which  in  iiog  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Ctusaden  <)ee  Auii- 
CENSEs}.  A  revolt  of  the  dty  agsinst  the  royal  authority  was 
severely  punished  in  it6i  fiy  the  eipulsion  of  ita  principal 
Enhahtiants,  who  were,  however,  permitted  to  take  up  their 
quarters  on  the  other  side  ol  the  river.  This  was  the  origin  ol 
the  new  town,  which  was  lottUied  I0  isaJ-  During  the  rrligioiix 
wan,  Carcaaaonne  several  tim«  chtoged  hands,  and  it  did  not 
rtcogniie  Henry  IV.  (iU  159*. 

5ce  F.  EL  Violkl-Ie-DiK.  La  CiU  ii  Cartaivinni  {Paris.  !»$«); 
L.  FtAii.  Bisuiri  it  Ciuaisi„Biu  [CanaSwoDe,  1S87). 

CABDAHDM,  the  fruit  of  levenl  plants  ol  the  genera  Elettaria 
and  Anurmam.  belonging  tn  the  natural  order  Zlngibenccae,  the 
prindpal  of  which  is  EicUanA  CardamomHm,  from  which  the 
true  offidnal  or  Malabar  cardamora  la  derived.  The  Malabar 
plant  Is  a  large  perennial  herb  wilb  1  thick  Se^hy 
.  which  sends  up  flowering  items,  6  to  11  ft.  high.  The 
hirge  leaves  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  have  very  long  tbeaths 
enveloping  the  stem  and  a  lanceolate  ipreading  blade  i  to  ))  ft. 
king,  Thelruilisanovalc-triaBgular,  thrrc-cclled,  three-valved 
capsule  (about  i  in,  long,  of  a  dirty  yellow  colonr}  enclosmg 
numerous  angular  seeds,  which  foim  the  valuable  pan  ol  the 
planu  It  is  a  native  of  the  mounlainous  pirts  of  the  Malabar 
coast  of  India,  and  the  fmits  are  procured  either  from  wild 
plants  or  by  cultivation  ihioughoui  Tiavancore,  western  Mysore, 
and  along  the  western  Ghauts  A  cardamom  ol  much  laigcr 
size  found  gtowing  in  Ceylon  was  formerly  regarded  as  bdooging 
to  a  distinct  species,  and  described  as  such  under  the  rume  ol 

Malabar  cardamom.  In  commetce,  several  varieties  are  distin- 
guished according  to  their  size  and  Savour.  The  moM  esteemed 
are  known  as  "  shorts;"  a  nitnc  ^ven  to  such  C4psu1es  as  are 
Irom  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long  and  about  a  quarter  broad. 
Following  these  come  "  short-longs  "  and  "  long-longi,"  also 
distinguished  by  their  aiae,  the  largest  reaching  10  about  an  rnth 
in  length.  The  Ceyluioirdamom  attains  a  length  ol  an  inch  and 
a  half  and  is  about  a  third  ol  an  inch  broad,  wilb  a  btownisb 
peritarp  and  a  distinct  aTomatic  odour..  Among  the  oilier  {dasts, 
the  fruits  of  which  pas^  in  conametce  as  caidamoms,  arc  the 
duster  cardamom 


and  Jav: 


the  ] 


n  of  Eiai 


last-named  Is  the  produr 
rally.  Cardamoms  genei 
odour,  and  an  agrceabde,] 
they  a  ■  ■      ■ 


other 


'  possessed  of  a  pleasant  aromatic 
ste.    On  account  of  tbdr  flavour 
rdidncs,  and  they  form  a 
)nipeunded  spices.     In  the 
t  as  a  ipice  and  flavouring 


north  of  Eurt^  they  an 

material  for  cakes  and  liqueurs;  ano  tney  ate  very  eaiensivciy 

employed  in  the  East  lor  chawing  with  betel,  kc 

CARDAN  {Ital.  CumtKoL  OIROLAMO  [GekOhyuo  or 
HiEaoHiui)]  (i;c>i-i5;6)i  Italian  roithematician,  physidan 
and  astrologer,  bom  at  Pavia  on  the  »4th  ol  September  1  SOI.  was 
the  iUegiiimate  son  of  Fado  Cardaoo  (iM4-iii4).  a  learned 
jurist  ol  Milan,  himself  dislinguishsi  by  a  taste  for  mathcnwlici. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  ol  Pavii,  and  tabuquuitly 
at  that  of  Padua,  where  he  graduated  in  medicine.  He  was, 
however,  eiduded  fnm  the  College  of  Physicians  at  Milan  oa 
account  of  his  illegitimate  birth..and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
fiat  book  should  have  been  an  eiiKnute  of  the  fallacies  o(  the 
faculty.     A  lottuoate  cure  ol  the  child  ol  the  Milanese  Mnator 

patron  procured  him  admission  hito  the  medical  body.  About 
this  time  (lui)  he  obtained  addj I ionaJ  celebrity  by  tbepaUin- 
tion  of  Us  Prulka  trilkmttkti  ((iKroJii,  a  work  of  gieat.  OM^ 


CARDAN 


3'5 


tor  ibt  tine,  uid  be  becaiM  ttgifti 

Niccolo  iWukUi,  who  lud  diicarand  i  utullon  el  cubic 
tqiution*.  Tlui  (UicoreTy  TirtiglU  hwl  kept  to  UmiaH,  bnl 
lie  wiu  ullimatttr  iDduccd  to  coomiankmtB  It  to  Cardiii  under  a 
sdIcdii  ptombe  tkit  it  ibouM  nsver  be  divuigsd.  CwIkii, 
hoKsvu,  publUkcd  it  ia  hii  coa^utbeulviB  tiealise  od  ilpbn 
{Arlii  mapHltipfJtnialit  Alt^al  IHtr  iMiu}  wUdtappeared 
(t  Nomnbeis  la  1541  (tec  AlcebMi  Hialtiy),  Two  yean 
pmkHBl)'  he  bad  ptdilUhed  a  Korii  *vea  mote  highly  regaided 
by  his  contampofancs,  hit  cekbated  tmtlie  on  aslmlo^,  Ai 
a  bcUever  io  astlolofy  CiTdaa  Mt  on  a  level  with  ibe  best  minds 
of  his  age;  the  dlMiiKlloli  esRiIfUd  In  the  tompantivehr 
cautious  ipiiitaf  hiaiiiqiiliiciUdhlidiqwaitiDii  to  coDGnn  hit 
assertions  by  la  appeal  Io  facts,  ar  what  he  believed  Io  be  such. 
A  veiyconsMlenble  pari  oCUi  tnatiseit  baled  upon  obscivatlans 
eanfiiBy  ooOected  by  Unudt,  and  Kemlo^y  well  caleuUied  td 
soppDrlhiilheoiieiiatataalheyHleBd.  Numerous  iruuncei 
of  hit  belief  Io  dnami  and  oment  may  be  ecdiecied  from  hb 
vritin^,  and  he  especially  vahied  himself  on  being  one  al  the 
five  or  til  celebrated  men  to  iriunn.  at  tc  Socrttet,  bad  been 
voDchiaf  ed  the  attlituce  of  a  fuardun  daemoa. 

Io  IS4T  he  wat  appointed  piDfatoi  of  medicine  at  Fkvla. 
The  puUlcalloa  «f  Ut  wockt  on  aliebra  and  itltoloKr  &t  thk 
inncloie  bad  pdned  foi  him  a  European  leoown,  and  procund 
him  flattertngoffen  Itam  Pope  Paul  III.  aad  the  kini of  Dcnmait, 
both  of  *hidi  he  declined.  In  1551  his  npuutlon  wasciovned 
by  (be  poUicaiion  ol  hit  grest  work,  Di  SubiUHaic  An  m,  which 
embodiEd  (lie  toandat  physkal  luniing  of  hit  time  and  timul- 
taDcotaly  lepnseDled  lit  motl  advanced  tpirit  of  speculation. 
It  wai  followed  tone  yean  latecbyatimilartreatUe.  Or  VaniteM 
Anal  <i5$7),  the  two  making  In  efhcl  bat  one  book.  A  great 
poitioa  of  lida  it  ocoipied  by  eodeavoan,  comuonly  (atUe,  lo 
explaia  ordinaiy  natiitl  pbenonewl,  bM  Id  chief  Interest  for 
oscouisls  in  the  hhtUnndgUmpten  It (ITwdiofprindplet beyond 
the  fait  comprthen^n  of  the  miteT  hioitell,  and  wbkb  the  world 
mt  then  by  no  means  ready  to  entertain.  The  inorgnnic  realm 
of  Nature  he  eaierls  to  be  animated  no  leas  tlan  the  organic; 
jdl  creatioD  is  progressive  devdopmcnt;  all  animals  were  orlglr^ 
tiiy  wornu;  the  inferior  metals  must  be  'regarded  as  aiuUms 
■afaror  (owardt  the  production  of  gf^d.  The  indefinite  varla- 
bijity  of  spedrt  b  implied  in  the  lematl  that  Nature  is  tddom 
content  ir(th  a  single  variation  from  a  customary  type.  The 
oviparous  habid  of  Nnto  are  eipliined  by  their  tendency  to 
favour  the  perpetuation  of  the  spetiet,  pitdicly  io  the  tnanner 
of  modem  natunlitls.  Animals  mre  not  created  for  the  use 
of  man,  but  eiisl  lor  tbcir  Own  saket.  The  ot^n  of  lile  dependi 
Bpoa  cosmic  laws,  which  Cardao  nKuraRy  conoecFs  with  his 
favourite  study  of  astrology.  The  phytlcal  divergencict  of  man- 
kind  arise  from  the  effects  of  Ornate  and  the  vaticiy  of  hunian 
diciunttances  in  general.  Cardan's  views  on  tbe  dndmilarity  of 
languaget  are  much  more  phflosophical  (ban  tlsiAl  at  his  time; 
and  his  treatise  altogetber»  though  weak  In  particular  details, 
is  strong  in  its  pervading  sense  of  (be  unity  and  omnipotence  «f 

the  course  of  science  rince  the  author's  day.  It  wit  iitackcd 
t^  J.  C.  Scalign,  whom  Cardan  refuted  wiihoirt  (fiSicnlty. 

The  celebrtlT  wtiich  Cardan  had  acquired  led  in  the  same 
year  [1551)  to  bis  journey  to  Sa>tknd  as  (be  medical  adviser 
of  Archbishop  HitBilton  of  St  Andrews.  The  arehbohop  wit 
tuppoted  Io  be  iufleting  Ifom  corsumption,  a  oomplajnt  whloh 
Cardan,  under  1  false  imprttsion.  as  he  Irankly  admili,  had 
represented  Mmtelf  as  competent  to  cure.  He  was  of  great 
Krvice  to  the  archbishop,  whose  complaint  prtived  to  be  tilh- 
malieal;  but  the  prititipil  interest  allaching  (0  his  eipetfiitm  Is 
derived  from  hisjccount  of  the  dispuleaol  the  medical  faculty  11 
Parit,  and  of  Ihe  court  of  Edward  VI.  of  England.  The  Parisian 
docion  were  disturbed  by  the  heresies  of  VaiBni,  wbo  was 
beginning  to  introduce  analomicil  study  fnnn  the  human  iabject. 
Cudan'i  libeniiiy  of  temper  led  faim  to  tympalhlie  with  thk 
innovator.  Hit  account  of  Edward  VI, '■  disposition  and 
understanding  it  eilremely  fivouraHe,  and  it  emitled  to  credit 
at  that  of  a  competent  observer  wllhout  Wat  towirdt  dtbee  tld* 


ctnshcdhi 


of  the  TeKgloui  qneMion.  Ha  cut  (Iw  king's  nitfvtty,  aod 
Indulged  In  a  number  of  ptedlctloni  which  were  effectually 
Eonlnted  by  Ibe  royal  youth's  death  in  the  toUoalng  year. 

Cardan  had  now  altalned  the  summit  of  his  pre^ierily,  and  tbi 
real  of  hit  hfe  vat  little  bal  a  leries  of  diiasleia.  His  principal 
mlafmuDei  arose  from  (he  crimes  and  calamities  of  his  soni,  one 
of  whom  wii  an  utler  reprobate,  while  ihe  (raglc  fate  of  the  other 
overwhelmed  the  lalbcE  with  anguish.  This  son,  Glovamd 
Baititia,  alto  a  physician,  had  conmned  an  imprudent  marriage 
with  a  girl  of  iodiflcmt  character,  Bnndimla  Senni,  who 
subtequenily  proved  unfaithful  to  htm.  The  injured  husband 
revenged  himsell  with  poison;  the  deed  was  detected,  and  the 
eiceptional  severity  of  the  punishment  teems  to  justify  Cardan  is 
attributing  it  10  the  rancour  of  hit  medical  rivals,  with  whom  he 
St  any  time  been  on  grod  termi.  The  blow  all  but 
n;  hit  reputation  and  hit  practicewaned;  he  addicted 
gaming,  a  vice  to  which  be  had  always  been  prone; 
I  oecime  unhinged  and  filled  with  distempered  iaagina- 

:  specified,  and  although  the  decree  was  ultimately 
1,  he  lound  it  advliable  to  accept  a  profcuorsliip  at 
(ij6i).  While  rcstdiDg  there  in  moderate  orafoit,  and 
xcupicd  with  tbe  compoiitlon  of  supidemenu  to  hit 
rorks,  he  was  suddenly  arretted  on  a  charge  not  stated, 
ill  probabilily  heresy.  Though  be  b:id  always  bceit 
cinlul  ici  keep  on  terms  with  the  Church,  the  bent  of  his  mind 
had  been  palpably  lowardi  free  thought, and  the  drcnmtlance 
had  ptobably  alLracled  the  altention  of  Pius  V.,  who  then  ruled 
Ihe  Church  In  the  ij^l,  as  he  had  formerly  eierdsed  the  func- 
lions,  of  an  inquisitor.  Through  the  intercea^n,  at  would 
appear,  of  some  inlhientit]  oudinals.  Cardan  wti  released,  but 
WB  deprived  of  his  profsionhip,  prohibiLed  from  teaching  and 
publishing  a  ny_  furl  her,  and  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  spent 
hii  temsinlng  yean  in  recclpi  of  a  penHOn  from  the  pope.  It 
tecmt  to  have  been  urged  In  his  fivnur  that  his  intellect  had  be^n 
disturbed  by  grief  for  iIk  Iota  of  bis  son— an  astcTiion  to  whicA 
bit  frequent  hallucinatlona  lent  tome  countenance,  though  the 
''  '  lout  derangement  is  disproved  by  the  lucidity 

IB  last  wiiifngt.  He  occu;»ed  bis  time  at 
Some  ta  the  compodtien  of  his  commentaries,  Di  Vila  Propria, 
which,  along  w^th  a  companion  Irealite,  Dt  lAris  PrefrHt, 
b  out  ptiBcipal  authority  for  hii  biography.  Though  be  had 
burned  much,  be  left  behind  him  more  than  a  hundred  MSS., 
twenty  of  which  have  been  printed.  He  died  at  Home  on 
1  111  of  September  1 576. 

like  inteUecluiUy  and  morally.  Cardan  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  peisoaagea  connected  with  the  revival  of  tdence  in 
Europe.  He  had  no  especUJ  bent  towards  any  scientific  puisuil, 
bnt  appean  u  the  man  of  vetialile  ability,  delighting  in  research 
for  its  own  take.  He  possessed  the  true  tdentlfic  qiirit  In 
perlection;  nothing,  he  tells  us,  among  the  king  of  France's 
ippeared  to  him  so  worthy  of  admiration  at  a  cerl^n 
riosity  which  he  took  for  the  horn  of  a  unicorn.  It  hat 
been  iftjortena  to  hit  fame  to  have  been  compelled  to  labour. 
partly  in  fields  of  research  where  no  Imporlent  discovery  was 
then  allaliuUe,  panly  In  Ihoie  where  hb  discoveries  could  only 
lerve  at  tbe  tiepping-nonea  to  others,  by  which  they  were 
inevitably  etlipted.  Hla  medical  career  serves  as  ui  illustraiion 
Of  Ihe  formed  case,  and  Ida  mathematical  of  tbe  (alter.  Hii 
medical  knowledge  was  wboDy  emj^ricil;  reitralned  by  the 
Bnthority  f^  Galen,  and  debarred  from  tbe  practice  of  anilomyk 
nothing  more  could  be  eipected  than  that  he  diould  (tumble  on 
tome  fottunaie  noMnmit.  At  a  mathematician,  on  the  othel 
hand,  be  cHecttd  important  advances  in  tcience.  but  such  u 
inetypavedibe  way  loidiscoverieswhtcb  have  obscured  hit  own. 
rom  his  astrology  no  reiulle  tcnld  be  expected;  but  even  here 
le  sdentiBc  character  of  his  mind  is  displayed  in  his  common- 
•rat  tre«tmeni  of  what  usually  pasted  for  a  mystical  and  occult 
■tody.  Hit  prognotticaitani  are  as  slrirlly  empirical  is  bb 
preaciiplkini,  and  rett  quile  ai  much  upon  the  obtervatiom 
wMeli  be  tuppoted  himself  to  have  made  in  hit  practice.  Al 
tKquenlty  is  the  cite  irtth  men  InenpaUe  of  rightly  orderAif 
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of  bit  wri.-_. 
I»54,  t  Yolrt- 


thdi  em  Htc),  he  ii  f uQ  of  wixiMi  mod  anind  advice  biT  otkut) 
hit  ethjca]  preceptB  and  practical  nUei  an  IrequcDtly  rtnMgit^ 

a)aLeii^)tJble  poet. 

The  vork«f  Cardan'i,  bowcvei,  vhkfi  icUiis  B«t  inUrat  (oc 
tim  geneiatioD  it  bit  autabiography,  Dc  Vila  Frtfrii.  la  lu 
cleamcB  and  fnn^JiM'  ol  Mll-ieveUlioa  Ibii  book  tundi  alouH 
akuK  among  Kcmdi  ol  iu  ckis.  Ji  may  be  campand  viih  tin 
autobiognphy  oI  uuibei  celebraicd  JtsUin  oftheage.BtnvcDuto 
CcUini,  but  ii  mudimaTC  free  Irom  viiul>'  aad  kU -consdouiacu, 
nnkiB  the  uUcoie  c^deur  witb  which  Cardan  leveali  tiu  own 
cjnm  ii  to  i«  regarded  ai  vanity  in  a  mare  sobde  fonn.  Th« 
■eaenl  impiouon  is  tiigMy  Cavouiahle  to  ihe  wiiler.  whote 
inipclorqiiy  and  £tA  of  lecJdeu  dk&ipatiDn  appoar  as  mere 
c»£(erili(Hu  of  the  wamih  of  brart  which  imparled  tuch 
■innsth  tn  his  domesiir:  afFeciioni,  and  in  the  rt^icn  «f  (deuce 
imputed  that  passionate  devotian  to  nsetrch  which  could  (lone 
have  enibled  him  to  penevere  ta  molutcly  and  eflect  >uch 
'     '     '  h  rmiliifatious  Beldi  of  inouiiy. 

y  haa  b«n  moit  ably  condrnicd,  and  jt 

ilinu  and  otfierwita,  by  Henry  Modey  tltromt  Canfair. 
nliT  nil  laplul  IKaliH,  Dt  &MUilBU  and  Dt  VaritluU 

"-'—-■  --"  (iiUy-aMlyied'in  voL  S.  of  Riiner  uid 

■IU(M  Iwdlmlcr  FkytOcr  am  EiHl  it! 
im.  »»•  am  nnjoiij.  atl  xni.  Ja\rkutiiaU  (Sulibach,  |8J0). 
Cardan'i  worV*  were  edited  in  Un  vaiumea  by  Span  i  in  (Lyona» 
t66j}.  A  hloETtpliy  wa*  pniind  by  Cabiiel  NiikK.  whoK  un- 
reaionflble  depcvCiatioq  iiaaiuidulvlawCRdCardaa'i  character  with 
poitcrily.  (B,  C.) 

C^RDEHAa  (£sn  Juan  tt  DUt  it  Cirdnail.  a  mtriUme  town 
of  Cul>i,in  Mataniai  province,  abost  7s  m.  E>  of  Havana,  on  the 
level  and  somewhat  marshy  ihore  of  a  >paclai)B  bay  uf  the 
noithcni  coast  of  the  island,  shelteccd  by  a  long  promonioty- 
Pop.  (1907)  2^,2ia.  Ii  hat  r^ulway  commimicalion  with  the 
trunk  railway  of  the  island,  and  communicata  by  nguUr 
sieaneis  with  all  the  caul  towns.  The  cily  lies  between  the  wa 
and  hills.  There  are  broad  streets,  varioiis  sipiares  (Including 
ihe  Plus  dc  Colin,  with  a  biooK  statue  ot  Columbua  given  ta  the 
dly  by  Queen  Isabel  II.  and  erected  in  iBfii)  and  tubsUolial 
business  huiidingi  Clicdenai  a  one  of  the  piindpll  sugar- 
eipatiing  lownt  of  Cuba.  The  shallowoes*  of  the  harbour 
necissilalca  iighterege  and  repeated  kwding  of  caiBoes.  Tba 
surrounding  region  is  famed  for  iisfertilily.  AlaiBo  quantity  o( 
asphalt  has  been  ttktn  from  the  bed  of  Ihe  harbour.  A  Sow  ot 
ftcsh  wBler  from  Ihe  bed  of  the  hatbouc  is  another  pccuHar 
feature;  it  comes  presumably  from  the  oudclt  ei  subterranean 
rivers.  There  is  a  large  United  Suies  business  clement,  which 
has  been,  indeed,  prominent  in  Ibcdiy  ever  since  its  foundatiini. 
Ai£l  Vandero,  oaapenintuliat  themoulbof  the  bay,  Iberois 
fine  sea-bathing  on  a  long  beadi,  uul  £1  Varaden  is  a  winter 
resort.  Ciidenai  was  founded  in  iSiS,  aad  in  iS6i  already  had 
11,910  mh^bitants.  In  jAjo  General  Nardso  Lopec  landed  here 
on  a  filibtistecing  opcdition,  and  hdd  the  town  for  a  few  houis: 
abandoniog  it  when  he  satr  that  the  people  would  not  rise  to 
supporchuaiDhiscQotuioBecureCubanindepeudeniie  Onlhe 
I  ilh  of  May  1S9J  an  American  torpeda-boat  and  revenue  cnliet 
hen  attacked  Ihree  ^nish  gun.4»ats,  and  Ensign  WuLh 
Bagley  (1874-1B9S)  was  kiUed— the  firat  American  uavjl  offwer 
to  lose  his  life  in  the  ^nish-ApiericaH  War. 

CARDIFF,  a  dly,  munidpal.  oounly  and  partiamentaty 
boiough,  seaport  and  muket-town,  and  the  county  town  o| 
Cbmorganshlre,  South  Wale*,  situated  on  the  TaS,  i  m.  above 
its  outflow,  145!  m.  from  London  by  Ihe  Great  Western  railway 
via  Badminlon,  40)  m.  W.  of  BdiiDl  and  45)  m.  E.S.E.  ol 
Swansea.  CardiH  it  also  the  tetminui  ot  both  the  T«H  Vale  »nd 
the  Rhymncy  ladways,  the  Utier  aflarding  the  London  & 
North- Western  ra^way  accett  to  the  town.  The  Hany  line  irom 
Barry  dock  joins  the  Great  Western  and  Taif  Vale  railways  at 
Cardiff,  and  the  Catdifl  Railway  Company  (which  owns  all  the 
docks)  hat  a  line  (mm  Pontypridd  via  Llanishen  to  the  docks. 
The  Glamorganshire  oanal,  i^KDed  in  1  ;m,  runs  from  CardiH  10 
McrLbyr  lydlit.  with  •  biatidi  to  Aberdan.  The  increase  of  Ihe 
£OIiukliaDol  PudiH.duriag  Ihc.ieth  ccnturv  was  (dienomenal; 


1870  inhahilanU  in  iloi,  and  fiiS?  ii  iSji  it  grew  10 
4  in  iSOi.  The  borough,  which  ori^nally  comprised  only 
'  "    "  "    ■        1  St  Ma^s,  was  in  187s  and  1895 
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extended  to  at  to  indodc  Roath  and  a  large 
known  as  Cantm,  on  Ihe  right  ol  Ihe  TaS,  The  whole  area  was 
united  uooedvUpaiith  ID  ipoj.  and  the  popuktioD  in  1901  was 
i^>3J3,  of  whom  only  about  g%  tpeke  Webb. 

Probably  no  town  in  Ihe  kingdom  h*i  a  nobler  group  of 
public  buildkgt  than  those  in  Caihayi  Park,  whidt  alto  com- 
mands a  view  of  tbe  culle  nnpirii  and  ibc  tdd  keep.  On 
apposite  side*  d  a  Eae  avenue  ai«  the  aBiic  camts  uid  new 
town  hall  (with  munidpal  o&ce*),  wbicli  are  both  in  the  Renoit- 
sanct  siyle.  The  Glamorgan  county  council  has  «Jm  >  tile  ti 
one  arn  in  the  paik  for  oSicet. 

Tbe  Univeniiy  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monraouthdiire, 
founded  in  1S8],  under  the  tnindpskhip  of  J.  Viriamu  Jones,  for 
some  time  carried  on  its  work  in  lempornry  buildings,  pending  the 
erection  of  the  commodious  and  imposing  building  from  the  plana 
of  Mr  W.  D.  Carte,  in  Cathayt  l>uk,  where  the  registry  of  [be 
univEisly  of  Wales  (of  whidi  Ihe  college  is  ■  csntlituent)  it  also 
situated.  The  Dnpeit'  Company  hat  given  £ij,soo  lowardt 
^Yi-H'Pg  a  Ubniy,  in  addition  to  previous  donations  to  Ihe 
department  and  Ihe  scholv^ip  fund  of  the  college. 

,  public  health,  mutic,  and  for  Uie 
training  ol  men  and  women  teachers  for  elemenlafy  and  secondary 
schools.  Its  Ubraiy  indudcs  the  Stleabuiy  coUectioo  of  books 
Killing  to  Wales.  Aberdtie  Hall  is  a  boitcl  lot  Ihe  women 
sludenla.  The  Baptist  lheol(«ical  coUe|^  of  Poutypod  wax 
renHved  to  CardiS  in  i8gs. 

T^  public  Ubraiy  and  mnsetim  were  founded  in  iS6j,  hut  id' 
18S3  weTfi  removed  to  a  new  building  which  was  enlarged  ia 
|g«6.  Tbe  library  it  especially  rich  in  books  and  MSS.  Rlatii« 
to  Walts  and  in  Celtic  literature  generally.  These  compiiu  tbo 
Welsh  portion  of  the  MSS,  which  belonged  to  Sir  Tbomat 
PhiUippa  of  Middldiill  Onduding  the  Book  ol  Aneurin — one  ol 
the  "  Four  ancient  books  of  Wales  "),  purchased  for  fjjoo.  K 
catalogue  of  tbe  printed  books  in  the  Welsh  depaitmcni,  which 
soon  became  a  standard  work  ol  reference,  was  published  in 
iS«g,  while  a  calendar  of  the  Wdsh  MSS.  was  ittued  by  the 
Histoiiol  MSS.  Commission  in  190].  There  are  tii  branch 
libraries,  while  a  scheme  of  adxiol  libraries  has  been  in  operation 
since  18^  The  chief  features  of  the  museum  ate  collections  of 
the  lossils,  bitda  and  flora  of  Wolet  and  of  obsolete  Welsh 
domestic .  api^tncei,  catlt  of  tbe  pie-Norman  monuments  at 
Wales,  and  rcproductioDt  of  metal  and  ivoiy  work  illustrating 
various  perjods  ot  art  and  civiliution.  There  is  also  a  unique 
coUKtion  ol  Swansea  and  Nanigsiw  china.  The  fine  aits 
department  contains  twenly-teven  oil  paintings  by  modem 
English  and  continental  artists  bequeathed  by  William  Mcnelaut 
ol  Dowlaisin  1E83,  the  Fyke-TboopHiu  collection  of  about  loo 
wats-colour  paintings  presented  in  1899,  and  some  300a  prints 
and  drawing  relating  to  Wales.  In  1905  CardiS  was  selected 
by  a  privy  council  committee  to  be  the  site  of  a  siatc-aided 
national  museum  for  Wales,  the  wbde  contents  of  the  museum 
and  an  gallery,  togeiherwiiha  site  in  Calhays  Park,  having  been 
oReied  by  the  coTpor^iHin  for  the  purjxKe.  A  chatlcc  pnviding 
for  its  gavernmenl  was  granted  on  the  igth  of  Match  1907.  In 
Calhays  Park  there  a  also  a  "  goitnid  "  or  bardic  dide  of  huge 
monoliths  erected  in  connenon  witb  the  dtleddfod  of  iBqb. 

The  other  public  buildings  of  the  town  indude  the  inGrmary 
founded  in  i&it,  the  present  buildings  being  erected  in  i&Sj, 
and  subsequently  enlarged;  the  sanatorium,  the  seamen's 
hospital,  the  South  Wales  Institute  of  hlining  Engineers  [which 
has  a  library)  built  in  1S94,  the  eichange,  an  inililute  for  the 
blind,  a  school  for  the  deal  and  dumb,  nnd  one  of  the  two  prisons 
lor  the  county  (the  other  being  at  Swansea).  There  arc  ■ 
technical  school,  an  jnlermediate  school  for  boys  and  another  for 
girls,  a  "  higher-grade  "  and  a  fiupil  teachers'  schooL  A  musical 
festival  Is  beM  tricnnially. 

In  the  bosinecs  part  the  buildingi  are  alio  for  the  most 
pan  impnaini  and  Ihe  Ihoroughfaret  ^adous,  while  the  chid 


tabmlMii  Mnato  m  plwKd  mtk  ticet.    The  T>S  a  KWimed 

by  two  bridge*,  one  ■  foui-aiclmi  bridge  icbuill  in  iSiS-iSy) 
lading  ta  UiodaS.  md  the  other  >  cuUlcvei  with  t  ccatral 
Sfingiiil  Vin  ol  igo  fL  S  in. 

In  viriuc  of  iu  bang  the  ibin-lowa,  CirdiS  acquired  in  ijjs 
Ibc  ri^t  10  stnd  one  repnnenUtive  to  (■liiamcnt,  iihidi  it  did 
until  iSji,  irom  whidi  dale  Conbiidge  and  Uantriunt  hive 
been  joined  with  it  u  conUibutocy  borough*  nluminK  one 
■umbet.  The  great  KUio»  (or  the  county  m-re  during  Ihdt 
wMe  .Elislcnce  fmia  mi  10  1830  held  a(  CatdiB,  but  the 
luim  (which  leplaced  thtm)  haw  tince  iheo  been  held  at 
Swinxii  and  CaidiS  nIUrDately,  u  abo  are  the  quaitcr  Kulon) 
loi  CUiBDcgaa.  The  boraugh  has  a  srpatate  commluion  o(  the 
peace,  having  a  ttipendiaiy  nugiitiate  since  iSjS.  It  was 
gianled  a  lepirale  (nun  ol  quarter  aeuions  in  1890,  it  mi  con- 
slituled  a  county  boiough  in  liSS,  and.  by  letlen  patent  dated 
(he  1^  of  October  1905,  It  *as  cieaied  a  dty  and  the  digniiy 
of  iord  mayor  confer^  on  lU  chief  magialrate.  The  corpofation 
CODsitU  of  leu  aldertnen  and  thirly  counciUors,  and  the  area  of 
the  municipal  ban)ugh  is  £408  acres. 

Under  powers  secured  in  1SS4,  the  town  obtaici  its  chief  water 
lupply  from  a  Batbeiing  ground  near  the  sources  of  Ibe  Taf[  en 
the  old  red  sandstone  beyond  the  northern  out-<rop  of  the 
mineral  basin  and  on  the  wulhem  slopes  of  the  Brecknock 
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in  gallotu  have  boei 
long  laid  ID  Cardifl  at  a 
reservoir  is  authorized.  A  gas  comfi 
litj7,  suppliet  the  city  at  well  u  Unni 
but  the  corporation  also  supplies  elecli 
and  working  the  tramway],  which  wen 
company  in  i8g3.  The  city  owned 
of  patk*  and  "  tiptn  Ipacei,"  thi    " '  ' 
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:n  of  13 
d  Calhayi  Park  ol  &>  Mi 


cres),LUndan5eldsof 
.  which  was  acquired 
in  it  the  chief  public 
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buildiags  of  the  town, 

Cemmera  and  Induiliiti.- 
indicalc*  that  Cardiff  had  h 
shipping  ten  ti 

as  a  staple  town  from  1J17  to 
belh  and  James  I.  it  was  noi 

some  of  the  ironfounden  of  the  district  weresuspeetedof  secicuy 
sopplying  Spain  with  oidnarce.  It  was  lor  cenLuries  a  "  head 
port,"  its  limits  eaterding  from  Chepstow  to  Llanelly;  In  the 
iBth  cenluty  it  sank  to  the  position  of  "  a  creek  "  of  the  port 
of  Britlol,  hut  about  1S40  it  was  made  independent,  its  limiis 
for  eustoiDi'  puiposcs  being  defined  as  from  the  Rumney  estuary 
10  Nash  Point,  so  that  technically  the  "port  ol  Cardiff  "  includes 
Barry  and  Penatih  is  welt  as  Cardiff  proper,  Down  to  the  end 
of  the  iSih  century  there  was  only  a  primitive  quay  on  the  river 
tide  for  shipping  purposes.  Coal  was  brought  down  Irom  the 
bills  on  the  t«cks  of  mules,  and  iron  carried  in  two-ton  wagons. 
In  1798  the  first  dock  (u  bci«  in  extent)  was  conslrucicd  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Clamorgan  canal  from  Merihyr.  Tbe  com- 
mercial greatness  ol  Cardiff  b  due  to  the  vast  coal  and  iron 
depost*  ot  the  country  drained  by  the  Tall  and  Rhymney, 
between  whose  outlets  the  town  is  situated.  But  a  great  impetus 
lo  its  devekipmenl  was  given  by  the  and  marquess  of  Bute,  who 
has  often  been  described  as  the  second  founder  of  Cardiff.  In 
iSjc  be  obtained  the  tint  act  fi: 
which  (now  known  as  the  West  I 
and  rneaiurei(with  itslusin)  iqJ acres,  ineopenmgt 
Vale  railway  In  1S40  and  of  the  South  Wales  railway 
in  iSjo  nccessiLtled  further  accoinmodatiDn,  and  lb 
of  tite  marquca)  (who  died  in  1S4E)  began  in  iSji  and  opened 


limUxi  po#cn  giuted  in  1666,  the  Xdilh  bui» 
<,!]  acres)  wat  opened  in  ig74,  and  (under  ■  wbstituled  ad 
o(iS3i]tbeRoalhdoi±(jiacTes>waaopenediniSB7.  Alllbeie 
docks  were  constructed  by  the  Bute  family  at  a  coat  approaching 
three miliionsaUriing.  StiUthey feUfarabortof  tfienquiremeats 
oltbediitticl  form  iS6g the Tafl  Vale RailwayCompanyi^ned 
■  dock  of  >6  acres  under  the  headland  at  Penarth,  while  in  iMa 
a  group  of  colhery  owners,  dfcsatiibed  with  their  treatment  *t 
Cardifl,  obtaii>ed  powen  to  construct  docks  at  Bany  uUch  are 

Glamof^n  canal  and  itsdock,Bndin  thefolkjwingycarobtaiaed 

now  known  a*  the  Cardiff  Railway  Company.  The  South  Bute 
dock  of  sdJ  acres,  authorized  in  1^4  and  cnpAle  of  accommodut- 
ing  the  laigcsl  vessels  afloat,  was  opened  in  1907.  brioging  the 
whole  dock  ara  ai  Cardifl  (including  timber  funds]  to  about 
aio  acta.  There  are  alio  ten  pKvate  giaving  and  floating  docks 
and  ono  public  gtiviog  dock.  There  isampic  equipment  ol  &itA 
•ud  movable  ataiihs  and  cranes  of  vaiioia  siies  up  to  70  tons, 
the  Lewrt.Uuntcr  patent  emus  being  laigdy  used  for  shipping 
coaf  owing  lo  their  minimiaing  iJic  tHeokage  of  ooal  and  securing 
its  even  distribution.  The  funding  of  foicisn  cattle  is  permillnd 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  there  are  cattle  lairs  and  zlulloir* 
near  the  Cardifl  iriiarf.  The  tola]  cipocls  of  tbe  Canhli  docks 
in  igo6  amounted  to  8,7^7,502  tons,  of  which  S,  4jj,  6jg  tons  were 
coaf,  coke  and  flatcnt  fuel,  1^1,011  were  iron  and  steel  and  their 
manufactures,  and  181,076  Ions  of  gedenl  merchandise.  What 
Cardifl  lacks  is  a  corrcaponding  import  trade,  for  its  imports  in 
1006  amounted  looofy  i, 108,133  tons,  ol  wl^h  the  Chief  items 
were  iron  ore  tSgs.Cro  lonsl,  pit-wood  tjoi.407l,  rain  and 
Hour  [i9B,i97>.  Taking  "  the  port  ol  Cardiff  "  in  its  technical 
senK  as  including  Dany  and  Penarth.  it  is  the  fint  port  in  ihc 
kingdom'for  ship^ng  cleared  la  foreign  countries  and  British 
possessions,  second  in  the  kingdom  for  its  timber  imports,  and 
bisl  in  the  world  for  shipment  of  coal. 

The  cast  moors,  alrelching  lowardi  the  outlet  ol  the  Rhymney 
river,  have  become  an  important  mcEailurgiesl  qurter.  Copper 
works  were  established  here  in  1S66,  followed  long  aftn  by  tili> 
stamping  and  enamel  works.  In  iggS  the  Dowbis  Iron  Company 
(now  Messrs  Cuest,  Keen  &  NcUlefold,  Lid.)  acquire^  here  some 

xiics,  fuel  works,  gcaenil  foundries  and  engineering  works. 
Ely,  3I  m.  out  of  CanlJIT,  there  are  also  breweries,  a  small 

I  works  and  targe  paper  works.    The  nentpapeis  of  C^ardilT 

:Iudo  two  weeklies,  tbe  Cariif  Times  and  Wcttlf  Uall. 
founded  in  iSj/  and  iSjo  rctfKctivcly,  two  morning  dailies, 
the  S**lk  WiJa  Daily  Ncaa  and  Waltin  Hail,  cstnblishul  in 
1871  and  1B65  rtspcclivdy,  and  two  evening  dailies. 

Hiiury  and  IliiUric  BuildlMH. — In  documents  ol  the  first 
half  ot  the  IJtb  century  the  name  is  variously  spelt  as  Kairdif, 
Caiili  and  KanHI.  The  Welsh  form  of  the  name,  Cacrdydd 
(pronounced  Caerdccth,  with  Ihcsccenl  on  the  sctand  syllable) 
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ixrit  up  ftom  4S**  Wns  in  iBjo  lo  i,!96,ooo  tons  in  i86a    In 
1S64  the  Bute  trustees  unsuccessfully  sought  powi 
structioc  tlitee  addilkmoi  docks  lo  coU  two  millions  sterling,  but 


DU  ("  Ibe  fortress  on  the  Tall ").  which  is 
nowncrc  lounu  (ciccpt  in  Ldand),  though  Cacr  Dyv  once  existed 
as  a  variant.  No  traces  have  been  found  of  any  pre-Roman 
settlement  at  Cardiff.  Excavations  carried  ant  by  the  marquess 
of  Bute  from  18S9  onward  furnished  for  the  firsl  lime  conclwive 
proof  that  Canlill  had  been  a  Roman  station,  and  also  revealed 
the  sequence  of  changes  which  it  bid  subsequently  undergone. 
There  was  firsl,  on  the  sile  occupied  by  the  present  castle,  a 
camp  ot  about  ten  acres,  pivbably  constructed  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Silum  a.D.  75-77.  so  as  to  command  the  passage  of  the 
Taff,  which  was  here  crossed  by  the  Via  tfaritima  running  from 
ClDucestcr  to  St  David's.  In  later  Roman  times  there  were 
added  a  series  of  polygonal  besiions,  ol  the  type  found  at  Caer- 
went.  To  this  period  also  belongs  the  mnaive  rampart,  over 
10  tL  thick,  and  the  north  galcwiy,  one  of  the  most  pctieiL 
Roman  gateways  In  Great  Britain.  After  the  departure  ol 
the  Romans  Ibe  walls  became  rniMUS  or  irste  partly  pulled  dswB. 
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E>  rovtn  ham  Uw  norlh.  tn  this  poiod  o[  anarchy 
inc  native  plincES  of  Glamorgan  had  Iheit  principal  denwinc, 

merely  a  Ibitcbed  firmhousc,  while  »me  Saion  invaders  threw 
up  within  (be  cajflp  a  large  moated  mound  GD  which  the  Normans 
tbaut  the  bcginmns  of  the  iJlh-eentuty  built  the  great  ibell- 
kecp  which  is  practically  all  that  remain:  of  their  original 
ca&tle.  Its  build^  wai  probably  Robert,  earl  ol  Cloucestrr,  who 
abo  buUl  BiBtol  caille.  Then  or  possibly  even  eaiKer  the  old 
[ampail  was  for  two-thitds  of  its  drcuit  buried  under  enormous 
dilhworlu,  the  rcBUiDdei  being  rebuilt.  It  was  in  the  keep, 
and  not.  as  Indition  says,  in  the  much  later  "  Black  Tower  " 
(;i1u  called  "  Duke  Robert's  Tower  ■■).  that  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  was  inprisoned  by  aider  of  his  brotlier  Henry  1. 
from  iioS  until  his  death  in  1134.  Conuderable  additions  of 
later  date,  in  the  Decorated  and  FerpendicuEar  styles,  are  due 
to  the  Despcnsers  sod  10  Beauchimp,  earl  of  Warwick,  while  the 
present  residential  paillsof  various  dales  ranging  from  the  ijlh 
century  down  to  the  last  hall  of  the  tglh,  when  1  thorough 
rcstaration,  including  the  addition  of  a  superbly  omamenlcd 
clock-tower,  was  carried  out.    The  original  ditch,  aboul 
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On  the  conquest  of  Ihc  district  by  the  Nor 
Himon,  Cardiff  became  the  caput  of  the  seignio 
and  the  castle  (he  residence  of  its  lords.    Tlie  c 
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of  De  Clare,  Despenscr,  Btaucharap  and  Neville  to  Richard  III 
on  whose  fill  they  cschuled  to  the  Crowii,and  were  granted  latei 
first  to  Jasper  Tudot,  and  finally  by  Ed>vaid  VI.  in  1550  to  Si 
William  Hctbeii,  a(lrrv,ard3  crcited  Baton  Herbert  of  Cardi 
and  earl  of  Fembroke.  Through  the  daughter  and  grand 
daughter  of  the  ;lh  eail  the  castle  *nd  estates  became  1h 
property  of  the  ist  marquess  of  Bute  (who  was  create 
Baron  CaidiS  in  1776),  to  whose  direct  descendant  (hey  noi 
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on  (he  19th  of  June  and  iQth  of  September,  were  confirmed, 
and  extensive  trading  piivilegct  »er«  granted,  including  the 
tight  to  form  >  merchant  gild.  A  charter  granted  in  1411  by 
Richard  dc  Bcauchsrnp  piovidcil  that  the  town  should  be 
governed  by  twelve  elected  aldermen,  but  that  the  constable 
of  the  castle  should  be  mayor.  In  rsSi  Queen  Elizabeth  granted 

rtftreiice  to  the  lord  of  the  caille.  The  (own  was  ITealed  as  a 
borough  by 
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ing  it  a  ihitd  fair  (on  the  joth  of 
wnsurrendeied  this  charter  to  James 
t,  which,  however,  was  never  acted 
I  the  tight  of  lemoving  any  member 
e.  The  fini  step  towards  the  modem 


was    obtained    for  the  pu^Kst.   KineteCfl  pltvitc  «ctt  iM 
provisional  orders  were  obtained  during  the  kgth  cenluty. 

Among  the  many  early  EngUsh  kings  who  visited  or  passed 
through  Cardifl  was  Henry  II.,  on  whom  fn  1171,  outside  St 
Piran's  chapel  (which  tlas  long  since  disappeared),  was  urged 
the  duty  of  Sunday  observance.  About  1153,  Ivor  Bich  (or 
the  Little),  a  neighbouring  Welsh  chiefUin,  setied  the  castle 
and  for  a  time  held  William,  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the  c«unteia 
prisoners  in  die  hills.  In  1404  OwenGlendoweTf>umt  the  town, 
eacept  the  quarters  of  the  Friars  Minors.  In  1645,  after  the 
battle  of  Naschy,  Charles  I.  visited  the  town,  which  until  then 
had  been  mainly  RoyaKsl,  but  about  a  month  Uiier  was  taken 
by  the  Patliamenlatians.  In  iS4«.  a  week  after  the  Royalists 
had  been  decbivcly  defeated  by  Colonel  Horton  at  St  Fsgan'l, 
'"'"■"  ■■  passed  through  the  town  on  hit 


way  to  Pembroke. 
Outside  the  north-wesi  angle  of  the  cisile,  Richard  dc  Clare 

dower  in  1404.  TTiough  rebuilt,  the  building  fell  into  decay 
after  the  Dissolution.  Thesite  waseicavated  in  1SS7.  Outside 
the  north-east  angle  a  Franciscan  Iriary  was  founded  la  irSo 
by  Gilbert  de  Clare.whi^  al  the  Dfssotulion  became  the  tesdcnce 
of  a  branch  ol  the  Herbert  family.  Ilssilewaseiplored  in  1896. 
The  only  other  building  of  historic  interest  is  tho  church  of  St 
John  the  Baptist,  which  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  its  fine 
tower  having  been  built  about  1443  by  Hart,  who  also  built 
the  towers  of  Wrciham  and  St  Stephen's,  Brisiol.  In  the 
Herbert  chapel  is  a  line  altar  tomb  of  two  brolhersof  the  family. 
A  sculptured  stone  rersdos  by  W.  Goscombe  John  was  erected 
in  IBi)6.  The  original  church  of  St  Mary^,  at  Ihc  month  of  lh« 
river,  wai  swept  away  by  •  tidal  wave  in  1607:  Wordsworth 

In  155s  RawKns  White,  a  fisherman,  was  burnt  at  Cardiff 
for  his  Protestantism,  and  in  1679  two  Catholic  priests  irere 
eieruted  for  recusancy.  Cardiff  was  the  birthplace  of  Chri«io- 
pher  Love  (b.  iGiS),  Puritan  author,  and  of  William  Erbury, 
sometime  vicar  of  St  ITary's  in  the  town,  who,  with  his  curate. 
rCtadock,  were  among  f  hef  oundeis  of  Welsh  nonconformity . 
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CARDIGAN,  JAHES  THOKAS  BRUDEHEtX,  7nt  Eafl  of 
(1797-1868).  English  lieuienani-generat,  son  of  the  6l]i  eati 
otCitdigao  (the  title  ditingftom  1661),  was  born  at  Hambleden. 
Bucks,  on  the  i6th  of  October  1797.  He  studied  for  several 
terms  at  Christ  Church,  Oiford^  and  in  iSigeniered  parliimenl. 
He  enured  the  army  in  1814  as  cornel  in  the  Sih  Hussars,  and 
was  promoted  within  eight  years,  by  purchase,  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  15th  Hussars.  With  this  tigimenl  he  made  himself 
one  of  the  most  unpopular  of  commanding  officers.  He  gave  the 

his  men  niib  ciccssivc  rigour  and  indulging  in  unscrupulous 
licentiousness.    Within  two  yeat^  he  held  105  count- martial 

...J  — J ...j^  j^  arrests,  although  the  actual  strength 
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two  years  later,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  ol  his  father,  he  was 
appointed  lo  the  command  of  the  nth  Hussars.  He  played 
the  same  part  as  belore,  and  was  censured  for  it;  but  he  was 
allowed  lo  retain  his  post,  and  the  discipline  and  equipment  ol 
his  regiment,  in  which  he  took  great  pride,  and  on  which  he  spent 
large  sums  of  money,  received  high  commendation  from  the  duke 
ol  Wellington.  He  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  ol  his 
father  in  August  lin.  In  September  1840  Lord  Cardigan 
(ought  a  duel,  on  Wimbledon  common,  ^fM^>N^  K^'*  "^ 
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officcn.    Tb*  litter  ni  urauuiM,  mhI  Lord  Cirdigu  <nu  iris 
before  tbe  House  of  Lords  OD  ichergeof  fckiniously  duoting  hi 
■dveraaiy,    Boi  the  tri»l  was  ■  mere  ihiin,  (nd  00  »  trivii 
tecbnjnl  gtound  be  wu  acquitted.    In  iSj4,  at  tbe  outbieali 
of  the  Crimnn  War,  he  wat  appoinitd  lo  tbt  command  of  Ibc 
tight  csvilry  biigade,  nilli  the  rank  of  majoi-geneni],  and 
vpcnt  ■  *ery  ]krzt  sum  in  the  purchase  of  hones  and  on 
equrpment  of  bis  regiment.    He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
evfy  adions  of  the  campai^,  and  displayed  Throughout 
greateit  personal  courage  and  the  greatest  reckfesHKSs  in  nposing 
bts  men.    In  ihe  charge  of  the  light  brigade  at  Balakla 
he  wu  Ibe  tint  man  to  reach  the  Une  of  the  Rutsian  gi 
Cardig^  and  hi«  men  alike  have  been  creffiled  by  the 
eritici  of  the  charge  with  splendid  daring  and  unqui 
obedience  lo  otden.    At  the  clo»  of  the  war  be  was 
K.C.B.,  and  was  appointed  inspertot-genoial  of  cavalry, 
post  Ik  held  till  iBio.    In  iM]  he  engaged  without  11 
legal  proceedings  >gBiiul  an  officer  who  had  pobliabed  an 
of  Balaklava  which  the  carl  held  10  contain  a  nlleciio 
military  character.   He  attained  Ihe 
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t  had 


ao  cUMren.  On  his  death,  wbTch  took  place  on  the  iSth  of 
March  tS6S,  the  family  tides  {including  the  English  birony  of 
Brudendl,  cr.  ifiiSJ  passed  to  Us  nlativc,  the  second  marqucu 
of  ADesbuiy. 

URDIQUI  (Aialtili),  a  seaport,  market-town  and  mun 
borough,  •nd  the  county  town  of  Cardiganahiie,  Wales,  p 
esqueiy  situiled  on  ibe  right  bank  of  the  Teifi  about  3  m.  1 
its  Dioulh.  Fop.  (1901)  jS"-  It  19  coonecled  by  an  oi 
ilone  bridge  with  Ihe  suburb  of  Bridgend  on  Ihe  souiht 
Pembroke  bank  of  the  tivei.  Il  a  Ihe  lemilnil  station  of  ihc 
Whitland-Catdigan  branch  of  Ibe  Cml  We$tcm  railway 
Owing  lo  the  bar  at  Ihe  etiuity  of  Ihe  TeiA,  tie  shipping  trade  i: 
inconLderable,  but  Iberc  are  britk-woriu  and  foundries  in  tbi 
town;  and  as  the  centre  of  a  btge  agricultural  district,  Cardrgar 
market  is  well  attended.  There  is  a  curious  local  custom  ol 
miiing  "  culm,"  a  compound  of  day  md  small  coal,  in  the  streets 
The  town  bas  for  the  most  part  a  modcni  and  prospcrmis  ap 
pearance.  Two  bastions  with  some  of  the  curtain  wall  of  thi 
ancieit  caslle  remain,  whilst  the  dwelling-bouse  known  as 
Castle  Green  conuins  part  of  a  dium  tower,  and  some  vaulted 
chambers  ol  Ihe  13th  cealury-  The  chancel  ol  Ihe  Priory 
churdi  of  St  Maty  is  an  inlerestlng  specimen  of  early  Perpen- 
dicular work,  and  the  elaborate  tncery  of  its  fine  east  window 
contains  some  fragments  of  indent  sialned  glan-  It  11  the  only 
etiscing  portion  of  a  Benedictine  house  which  wu  originally 
founded  by  Prince  Khys  ap  Crillitb  in  Ihe  nth  ceniuiy. 

Although  >  Cellic  sctllemenl  doubtless  eiisted  near  the  mouth 
otIheTeill  from  an  early  period,  it  was  not  until  Norman  limes 
that  Cardigan  became  a  place  of  importance.  Its  caslle  was 
Km  erected  by  Roger  de  Montgomery  about  Ibeyeor  logi,  and 
Ihiougbout  the  ulh  and  131b  centuries  this  stronghold  of  Car- 
digan played  no  small  pert  in  the  constant  warfare  between 
Welsh  and  Engbsh,  either  side  fioin  thne  lotime  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  castle  and  Ibe  small  town  dependent  on  it.  In  ii]6 
the  English  array  under  Randolf,  eail  of  Chester,  wis  severely 
defeated  by  the  WelihatCnlgMawr,now  called  Batik-y-Warrcn, 
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iiSS  Archbishop  Bnldwin  and  Oiraldiis  Cambrensli  during  their 
preaching  of  Ihe  Tbird  Ciusade.  In  1184  Edward  I,  spent  a 
monih  in  Ihe  castle,  settling  the  alfnirs  of  South  Wales.  This 
fiDwus  pile  was  finally  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian Mafor-Geneial  Laughame  in  1645.  The  lordship,  cisile 
and  town  ol  Cardigan  formnf  part  of  Ibe  dower  bestowed  on 
QneeA  Catberineof  Angon  by  King  Heniy  VII.  Henry  VIII. 's 
eharlirrof  1541  confirmed  earlier  privileges  granted  by  Edward  I. 
■nd  olbrr  monarehs.  and  piovided  (or  th(  govemracnt  of  the 
(own  by  a  duly  elecltd  mayor,  two  bailiffs  and  ■  coroner.  In 
i«i  the  ' 


Lampetei,  which  has  a  more  cntrel  posilioo  in  the  eounly 

Cardigan  was  declared  a  parliameniary  borough  in  1536,  btitui 
tft^S  its  rcpresenlatioo  was  merged  in  that  of  tlie  county. 

CARDIOAIISRIRE  (CaaHtUm,  Sir  Abe-Id^.  ■  county  of 
South  Wales,  bounded  N.  by  Merioneth,  E.  by  Montgomery, 
Radnor  and  Brecon,  S.  by  Caimarihcn  and  Pembroke,  and  W.  by 
Cardigan  Bay  of  the  Irish  Sta.  II  his  an  area  of  MS  sq.  n.,  ■> 
that  it  ranks  £<lh  in  tiie  of  Ihe  Webb  countries.  Tbewbdesf 
Cardiganshire  is  hilly  or  undulating,  with  the  etceplioa  at  Ihe 
great  bogs  of  Berth  and  Tregaron,  bill  the  mountaini  generally 
have  little  grandeur  in  Iheir  chancier;  Flinltmmon  Itself,  on 
thcbouiKlary  of  the  county  with  Montgomeryshire,  in  spite  of  lis 
elevation  of  2463  ft.,  being  ungulariy  deficient  in  boldneas  of 
oulline.  Of  other  hills,  only  Tregaron  Mountain  (r77g  ft.] 
exceeds  150a  fl.  in  height.  Of  the  rivers  by  far  the  most  im- 
porlanl  is  tbe  Teifi,  or  Tivy,  which  rises  above  Ttegaran  in  Llyn 
Teifi,  one  ol  a  gioup  of  tiny  lakes  which  are  usually  termed 
Ihe  Teifi  Pools,  and  llowi  southward  through  Uie  eounly  as  far 
as  Lampeter,  farming  from  this  point  onwaida  lis  southern 
boundary.  A  secession  of  deep  poob  and  cvshing  ditSows,  the 
Teifi  has  fnnn  the  earliest  times  been  celebrated  for  the  qmntiiy 
and  quality  ot  its  sahniHi,  which  are  nctird  in  great  numbers  on 
Cardigan  Bar.  Trout  and  scwin  (a  local  species  of  se*-ln»t )  are 
also  {denlilul,  so  that  the  Teifi  Is  much  Inqucnled  by  anglcn. 
This  river  Is  also  bcUeved  to  have  been  the  last  British  haunt  of 
the  beaver  (i/iinp,  last-llydan).  lor  the  shying  of  which  a  very 
heavy  penally  was  exacted  1^  the  old  royal  laws  of  Wales. 
Ciialdus  Cimbrcnsis,  Michad  Drayton,  and  other  writers  allude 
to  this  clrcumslance,  though  al  what  date  the  beaver  became 
exiinci  in  these  waters  Is  quiie  uncertain.  On  ihe  Tci£  may 
frequently  be  observed  fishermen  la  coiades-  Other  riven 
wonhy  of  mention  ai*  the  Dovcy  (Dyfi),  separating  Cardigan 
from  KIcrioneth  in  the  extreme  north ;  the  Rbeldol  and  ihe 
Ysiwyth,  which  rise  in  Pbnhmmoni  and.the  Aeion.  whkh  has  its 
source  in  Uyn  Eiddwen,  a  pool  in  the  Mlly  district  known  as 
Mynydd  Badi.    All  these  streams  flow  weslword  inlo  Cardigan 

The  valley  of  the  Teifi  presents  many  points  ofgreal  beauty 
and  interest  bclween  Llandyssul  and  Ihc  sea.  The  rapids  of 
Kenllan,  the  foils  of  Cenartb  and  Ibe  wooded  difls  of  Coed- 
more  constitute  some  of  the  GnesI  scenery  in  South  Wales. 
The  valley  ol  the  Acton  is  well  wooded  and  fertile,  while  the 
Rbeidol  contains  amidst  striking  surroundings  the  famous 
cascade  spanned  by  the  Devil's  Bridge,  which  is  known  to  the 
Wdsh  a*  Pont-or-Fynach  (the  Monks'  BHdgc), 

Galop.— -nt  roeki  of  Cardigiiuhire  eon«lM  ol  ihatcs,  slates  and 

retain  Iheir  original  horismtaliiy.    They  belong  entirety  to  the 

and  cnjch  work  remains  lo  be  done  upon  them  before  Ihe  slraii- 
Enphical  subdivisions  can  be  clearly  dclincd.  Many  metalliferous 
lodes  occur  in  Ihe  locka,  and  Ihe  lead  nrines  have  tang  been  fanuni: 
il  was  from  ihe  pcofils  of  bb  mhlin*  specuUiiens.  oinied  on  chiefly 
in  ihis  county,  that  ifac  cclcbroteil  Si  Hugh  Myddleion  was  coablcd 
10  carry  out  his  eiganlSc  project  for  supplying  London  with  water 
by  rneani  of  the  NrwRiver.    Copper  and  line  ores  have  also  been 

Lisbnmc,  GogiBap  and  Cwn  YsLwyth  mines  are  among  Uk  moat 

'""Kc'llatc!  haie  b«n  worked  at  Devn^i  Bridge.  Corris,  Sliata 
Florida,  Grwinan.  *c.  Clacia!  driTt  occupies  some  of  the  lower 
ground,  and^peaiy  bogs  arc  common  on  the  nKnirlains.  A  smalt 
iraelof  blown  landlicsal  Ihe  noulh  el  Ibe  river  Dovey. 

[•idmlrUs. — The  cTTmate  on  the  coasi  is  nuld  and  sahibtlous, 
but  that  of  Ihc  hill  eountiy  Is  cold,  bleak  and  isiny.  The 
ated  crops  consist  of  oats,  wheat,  barley,  lunlpi  and 
ses;  and  in  Ihe  lower  districts  on  the  coast,  especially  in 
Figbbourhood  of  Cardigan,  Abcraeron  and  Llanrhyslyd, 
good  crops  are  raised-  The  uplands  are  moslly  covered  by  wild 
heathy  pastntes,  which  aflord  good  gruing  for  Welsh  mountain 
sheep  and  ponies-  Tbe  country  has  long  been  cdebraled  for  its 
breed  of  "  Cardiganshire  cobs,"  for  which  high  prices  are  often 
obtained  from  English  dealers,  who  frequent  tbe  local  boree 
fairs,  especially  Dalis  Fair  at  Lampcler-  Cattle,  sheep.  [Hgs, 
butter,  oati,  wotd,  Baond  and  coarse  slates  form  Itie  pifndpal 
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I&  of  ihc  kinsdoin;  and  Ihe  lonner  Ktuiebetun  li 
Millord  line,  which  runs  seutb  (ram  Aberysiwyth  by  Lampeter 
U)  Pcn<ader,  and  has  been  acquired  by  the  Cnut  Wrstcro 
railway.  The  lower  valley  o(  Ihc  Tcifi,  or  Tivyadc,  is  rached  by 
nuans  o(  two  branch  lines  of  the  Great  Wcstcra  railu^iy— one 
from  Wbillsnd  lo  Cardigan,  and  the  other  Imm  Peacadcr  to 
Llandyuul  ajul  Ncwcasilc-Emlyn. 

Ptfulaiitn  and  AdmiaislraUaa. — His  area  of  the  idministra- 
livc  county  b  443i07i  "tn.  "ilha  population  in  1891  ol  6j,46;, 
andim^oLof^o.jjj.  llu:  municipal  boroughsnte  Aberyslwyih 
[pop.  801  j),  Cardigan  tjjii)  and  Lampeter  (1711).  Abcracron 
und  N«w  Quay  arc  urban  disliicts.  Other  towns  are  Ticgaisn 
{i^og),  an  ancient  but  decayed  market-town  In  a  wUd  bog^ 
ici;  Abcraeron  (1331),  a  small  seaport,  and  Llandy^i 
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no  patliatncniaiy  borough, 
diocese  of  Si  David's,  and  contams  suty-i 
IlliUry. — In  ^te  cf  its  poverty  an 
Caidigaiuhirc  has  never  ceased  to  play 
all  Welsh  politica],  liltrary  and  cducatioi 
citly  history  of  the  dbttict  is  obscure,  b 
Roinan  uivasion  it  was  icnanicd  by  the  Dimcta«,  a  Celtic  tnDc. 
wilhin  whose  limits  was  comprised  tlw  'greater  potlion  of  the 
louth-west  of  Wales.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Tcid  eventually  Cell  Into  the  power  of  Ceredig, 
SOB  of  Cunedda  Wicdig  of  North  Wales;  and  the  disiriri, 
peopled  with  bis  subjects  and  nearly  co-extensive  with  the 
existing  shire,  obtained  the  name  of  Ceredigion,  btcr  corrupted 
into  Cardigan.  During  the  slhand6thcenturics  Ceredigion  wis 
largely  civilized  by  Celtic  misslonaiics,  notably  by  St  Da\  " 
St  Padam,  the  latter  ol  whom  founded  a  bishiqirii  "'  ' 
Fawr.  which  m  the  Sth  ccntuiy  became  merged 
David's.    Two  Important  local  Iraditioni,  evidently  based 


of  (he 


Canlrct-y-Gwachid  and  the  synod  of  Llaodilti 
Canirpf-y-Gwaelod  (the  lowland  Hundred),  a  brgc  traet  ol  Bat 
paslurc-land  containing  siilecn  townships,  and  pn-tecled  from 
the  inroad  of  the  sea  by  sluices,  was  suddenly  submerged  at  an 
uncertain  date  about  the  year  soo.  The  legend  of  its  destruc- 
tion dedans  Ihat  Seithenyn,  the  drunken  keeper  of  the  sluices, 
caieksaly  let  in  the  waters  ol  the  bay,  with  the  result  Ihat  the 
land  was  lost  for  ever.  a.nd  Prince  Gwyddnoand  his  son  Elphin, 
with  all  their  subjects,  were  loiccd  tomigiale  to  the  wild  region 
ol  Snowdon-  This  tale  ha*  ever  been  a  favourite  theme  with 
Welsh  bards,  so  that  "  the  sigh  of  Cwyddno  when  Ibe  wave 
turned  over  hisland"  remains  a  familiar  Ggute  of  speech  through- 
out Wales.    In  support  of  this  story  it  may  be  mentioned  that 

Sam  Cynf  elin  and  Sam  Badrig)  between  the  mouth  of  the  Dovey 
and  Cardi^n  Head.  The  famous  synod  of  Brefi,  an  historical 
fact  clouded  by  miraculous  details.  prohaUy  took  place  early  in 
the  6lh  century,  when  ai  a  brgely  allendcd  meeting  of  the 
Welsh  clergy  hcldat  Biifi,  near  the  source  ol  the  TeiG.  St  David's 
eloquence  (or  ever  silenced  the  champions  ol  the  Pela^n  heresy. 
In  the  leih  and  iiih  centuries  the  coast  ol  Ceredi^on  suffered 
much  rrom  the  inroads  of  the  Danes,  and  in  latei  times  o(  the 


Normans  and  Flemings;  but  on  the  whole  the  otllve  lohabjtull 
seem  to  have  maintained  a  suceesslul  rciiilance.  By  Iheclowef 
the  nth  century  most  of  Ceredigion  had  been  reduced  by  the 
Normans,  and  during  the  iilb  and  ijih  centuries  it  formed  a 
favourite  battle  ground  between  the  Welsh  princes  and  the 
English  forces.  By  the  Suiuies  ol  Rhuddlan  (ii£«)  Edward  L 
constituted  Ceredigion  out  of  the  fornier  princ^llty  of  Walts  a 
slure  on  the  English  modeL  dividing  the  new  county  into  six 
hundreds  and  filing  the  assiics  at  Carmarthen.  By  the  act  of 
Union  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII..  the  bouBdarics  of  the  county 
were  subsequenlly  enlarged  to  their  present  lite  by  the  addiiion 
of  certain  outlying  portions  o(  the  Marches  round  TrcffitoD  and 

"  '  Owen  Glcndoiyer  in  the  opening  years  ol 


:  actually  held  a  court  in  Aberystwyth  Castle.  In 
.5,  according  to  local  tradition,  Henry  of  Richmoiul 
□ugh  South  Cardiganshire  on  his  vny  to  Boswonb 


he.slhce 


bis  halting-place  on  thisoccasion.  Under  Henry  VIll.  Cardigan- 
shite  was  tot  the  £ist  lime  empowered  to  send  a  represcnutive 
member  to  parliament,  and  under  Maiy  the  same  privilege 
was  extended  to  the  boroughs.  During  the  Great  Kebellion  the 
county — which  possessed  at  least  three  lading  I'arliamentarians 
in  the  persons  of  Sir  John  Vaughan,  of  Cmsswood,  afiervanii 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleasi  Sit  Richard  Ptysc.  of 
Cogerddan;  and  James  Philipps,  of  Cardigan  Priory — seems  to 
have  been  less  Royalist  in  ita  sympalhiet  than  other  parts  of 
Wales.  At  this  time  the  ciutles  of  Cardi^n  and  Aberystwyth, 
both  held  in  the  name  of  King  Charles,  were  reduced  to  ruins 
by  the  Cromwellian  army.  In  the  iStb  century  the  MethoiJisI 
movement  found  great  support  in  the  county;  In  fact,  Daniel 
Rowland  {ryij-iijo),  curate  of  Llangeitho,  was  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  this  important  revivaL  The  19th  century  witnessed 
the  foundation  of  two  imporlanl  educational  centres  In  the 
county:— St  Daiid's  College  at  Lampeter  (1817),  and  one  ol  the 
three  colleges  of  the  univetsityoi  Wales  at  Aberystwyth  (ifljj). 
In  the  ycais  1S41-1S43  the  county  was  much  disturbed  by  the 
Rebeco  Riots,  during  which  a  large  number  of  turnpike  gales 
were  destroyed  by  local  mobs.  Forty-gve  yean  later  it  was 
aRected  by  the  Welsh  agiaiian  agiution  against  payment  of 
tithe,  which  produced  some  scenes  o[  violence  against  ibe  dis- 
training police,  especially  in  the  district  round  Uangranog. 

Chief  amon^t  the  county  families  of  Cardigan  is  that  of  Lloyd. 
descendants  of  the  powerful  Cadifor  ap  Dinawal,  lord  ol  Casile 
Howell,  in  the  nth  century.  Certain  branches  ol  this  family, 
such  as  the  Lloyds  of  Miitlield  (Maes-y-felin),  the  Lloyds  of 
Uanlyr  and  the  Lloydl  of  Peterwell,  are  extinct,  but  others  are 
still  flourishing.  Tlie  family  of  Vaughan  of  Crosswood,  ot 
"       kCoed  (now  represented  by  the  caH  of  LisburiH  ^  '      >   ■  ■  ■ 


nefor 


house  of  Pryse,  long 
still  possesses  the  old 

OS  and  Johnc*  of  Haiod 


in  the  female  II 
prominent  in  the  annals  of  the  coui.ty. 
family  seat  ol  Cogerddan.    Other  fainil 
are  Lloyd  of  Bronwydd,  FowcU  ol  Naniec 
and  Uanfair-Clydogau. 

,4  n/igBiVhj.— Scattered  over  aU  parts  of  the  county  are 
numerous  British  or  early  medieval  tumuli  and  camps.  Traces 
of  the  ancient  Roman  road,  the  Via  OaiJiiilalii — called  by  the 
Welsh  Sari.  Hdiu,  a  corruption  of  Sarn  Uct«,  Road  ol  the 
Legion— arc  to  be  lound  in  the  eastern  districts  ol  the  county; 
and  at  Uanio  are  to  be  seen  what  are  pc^ps  the  remains  ol 
the  Roman  miliury  station  of  Loventium.    There  are  also 

exist  in  the  churchyards  of  Llanbadarn  Fawr  and  Lbnddewi 
BreR.  In  buildings  ol  interest  Cardiganshire  is  singularly 
defident.  Besides  the  ruins  of  Aberystwyth  and  Cardigan 
Castles,  and  ol  Strata  Florida  Abbey,  there  is  a  large  cruciform 
church  of  the  nth  century  at  Llanbadarn  Fawr;  whilst  the 
massive  parish  church  of  Uanddewi  BrcG  once  formed  part  oi 
Ibe  miostet  of  a  ptebcndal  college  founded  by  Bishop  Beck  ol 
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St  D>T(d^  lowtfditbc  dnt  of  the  >jlh  centuiT.  Tnpmn, 
liaawoiog,  Uindjiinil  and  Utiunh  own  paiiih  cimcha  wfth 
westen  lowera  el  tariy  diU,  but  lot  tlit  mMt  part  the  ccdsl- 
o&tfcal  alrvcCum  of  CaidJ^osUfa  an  anall  in  aiae  and  mean  fa 
■pprarance,  and  nany  411  thsB  ware  £Dtiniy  tebuilt  dwing  the 
I*(ICT  luIT  of  [be  iQtb  csutsTy.  The  liltte  churdi  of  Egliryi 
Newydd,  xai  the  Devil'i  Bridge,  coatalu  one  of  Sir  Ftands 
Cbantrey'K  maateipEecea,  a  wbite  matble  group  la  aaemary  ot 
Marianne  Johns  (iSig),  Ihe  daughter  of  Tbomai  Johso,  of 
Uilod  (i74S-lgili),  the  transhtor  oF  Froiaart. 

Cufaw,  ffc.— The  old  Welsh  cntunw,  cuatona  and  wpcr- 
Btitiona  are  fast  disappearing,  although  tbty  ItngeF  in  ttniDte 
districu  such  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Uangeilho.  Tha  Meeple- 
crowned  beaver  bat  has  practically  vanbhed,  although  It  was  In 
^enenl  use  wlthia  living  memoty;  but  the  sIrOTt  pettictiat  and 
oveiskin  (^aJi-D-fihi-Ucit),  the  frilled  mobnap,  little  dwcfc 
ahawl  and  butUed  iboei  aie  atltl  worn  by  many  of  the  dder 
women.  Of  pecidiarty  Welsh  tratona,  the  bidding  (g^aMiMiaii 
Is  not  quite  eiliscl  in  the  coaaty.  The  bidding  «u  a  fomd 
iitvitalionHnt  by  a  betrothed  pair  through  a  bidder  {ftaJiediwr) 
to  reftnetl  Ihe  presence  and  gifta  of  all  their  seighhoun  al  tbe 
fortbcoming  mairiage.  All  presenta  sent  were  duly  reglslered  in  a 
book  with  a  view  to  repayment,  when  a  similar  occasion  ihoukt 
arise  in  the  case  ot  the  donon.  When  printing  became  cheap 
and  common,  the  aervfces  of  tbe  piofessiotiBl  bidder  mre  often 
dispensed  with,  and  instead  printed  leaBets  were  tirculaled. 
Tbe  curious  bone  wedding  {friaiiu  tiffylaii)  at  whkh  tbe  man 
and  his  friends  pnnBed  the  tuiuie  bride  (0  the  <hurch  porch  on 
boneback,  and  then  letanitd  hnnw  at  fuU  gaDRp,  became 
obsolete  before  the  end  of  the  igtb  rantury.  Of  the  pnctkes 
connected  with  death,  the  wake»  or  watching  of  the  forpte,  alohe 

ttranger^  is  itHl  popular  with  both  sues,  so  that  a  funeral  prt^ 
CFsnoD  Id  Cardiganshire  Is  often  a  very  Imposing  ei^t.  Nenrty 
all  the  old  supeistltlons,  nice  so  prctalenl,  OHiceniing  the  (airieg 
ilylwyik  fef)  and  bity  rings.  gobUni  (twtockiif),  and  the  teuln,  ot 
phiDtDm  fnoeral.  are  tapidly  dying  out;  but  In  the  corpse  cantDe 
(eoMiA  or  ft),  a  niyiurioai  li^  whkb  acts  as  a  death^portent 
"         !(IitltiStD»Tid,areiIillfound  many 


AlTnoaiTTEa. — Bit  S,  R,  Meyrick,  Uirtoty  (i»d  Anttqmiiiet  of 
Ct'iirimMrt  {Londoa.  i«o«):  Rtv.-C.  Eye  Evam.  Cariifatttkit 
ami  Sm  AKtiqmliii  (Abety>r«ylh.  i^])i  E.  R.  HorriaU-Tiimer, 
ifaUi  nd  H^i^dir^i  »>  Co-uuy  Ccri^gm  ^Bit«ley). 

GABSnAi.  Cl-at.  eardiiufu),  In  tbe  Roman  Chmti,  the  title  of 
tliehighcBtdi|^larlesneIttothep(>pe.  Tin  cardinals  consdtnte 
the  GDundloTsenateofihesovenggn  pontiff,  his  auiiliariea  In  tbe 
geoenl  goveniment  of  the  Church;  \t  ii  they  vho  act  as  ad- 
ndrdtlratiinaf  the  ChntdiduiiBga  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See  and 
dect  tbe  new  pope.  Together  tbcy  cmstitute  a  spiritual  body 
called  tbe  Sacred  College.  Tbe  dignity  al  cardhul  Is  not  an 
essential  part  ol  tbe  legal  coHtltutloa  of  the  Church;  it  to  a 
RflecUon  of  and  panidpatiDti  in  the  sovereign  dignity  of  the 
Headol  the  Chuich,  by  the  chief  dergyol  Oe  Church  ol  Rone. 
Tlie  pmenl  poaition  Is  the  resuH  of  a  long  pmcesa  ot  evohitioD,  ui 
wbidi  tber«  ate  several  Intcieating  survivals. 

Tba  name  ia  derived  froin  arit,  hinge;  like  many  other  wordi 
{the  wool  fo^  In  particokr)  It  was  otiglBally  of  a  more  general 
^plication,  before  <(  was  merfedeoltrively  tathe  membassf 
tbe  Sacred  College,  and  tb*  wonl  ia  MlU  used  adjectivally  In  the 
sense  of  preeminent  or  that  on  w4nch  everything  else  "  hiagas." 
As  early  as  tbe  6tb  cenAuy  w<  fiad  mentioned,  in  -the  lettcn 
of  St  Gregory,  cartfinal  bishops  and  prints.  This  npreaiaD 
signifies  dcigy  tibo  are  attached  10  their  pardd^ar  dlucfa  in  a 
staUe  relation,  as  a  door  Is  attached  to  a  buDding  by  Its  hlngea 
(setThomaian.  Viluntnatadilatl.~to\.  i.lib.li,  cap,  IiJ-iisJ. 
Moreover,  this  sense  is  sllU  preserved  in  the  pitsentilBy  In  tlw 
ciprcBsiana  incatdinatte,  taardinalh,  which  sigii^  the  act  by 
which  a  bishop  pennanenlly  attache*  a  lorelga  deric  to  his 
■Uocese,  «r  allows  one  of  his  own  clergy  10  leave  his  dtoeiaa  in 
order  id  belong  to  another.  For  a  long  time,  too,  the  supnior 
cingy,  and  especially  the  tsno 


■sioDuCanp 


hopottanl  chnrclie»i  were  corrfiwllu 

Cloj!arium,i.v.).  Giadnally,  however,  this  tilie  was  confined  by 
mage  ID  the  Roman  cardhiala,  until  Piut  V.,  by  bis  constitution 
of  tbe  i5lh  o(  February  156*.  reserved  it  to  them  exclusively. 

The  grouping  of  the  cardinals  into  a  body  called  the  Sacitd 
College,  the  College  of  Cardinals,  is  coanected.  in  the  case  at 
least  of  cardioal  priests,  with  (be  ancient  frahyOriam, 
which  eiisled  in  each  chordi  from  the  eirlieit  times.  SjL* 
The  Sacred  College  as  such  was  not,  however,  de-  Mk^ 
Gm'tivdy  constituted  until  ibe  uniting  of  the  three 
dtden  of  cardinals  into  a  dngte  hody,  Ibe  body  which  was  to 
elect  the  pope;  and  this  only  took  place  in  the  t2th  century. 
Up  tilt  that  time  the  elemcDta  remained  iGitinct,  and  there  were 
separate  duaes:  (he  "  Roman  "  bishops,  I.e.  blihops  of  sees 
near  Rome,  presbytcn  of  the  "  titles  "  {lUnli),  al  Rome,  and 
deaooosof  the  Romas  Church.  Nowadays,  the  Sacred  College  il 
situ  conposed  of  thnc  orders  or  calegoriea:  cardinal  bishops, 
cardinal  priests,  and  cardinsl  deacons.  Rut  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion has  not  been  the  same  in  the  case  ot  all  these  orders. 
Cardirial  fcoshops  are  the  bishops  ot  suburbicarian  churches, 
[uated   in    the   immediale  neighbourhood   of  Rome.    Very 


d  them  asitis 


ig  thep. 
>Hth  ii 


iporiani  bujIneM;  juom 
laey  tormctl  a  aina  01  peimanent  synod  (cf.  the 
airciai  MiifuOra  of  CoDSianlinople) ;  and  they  also  took  Ibe 
place  ot  tbe  pope  in  tbe  ceremonies  of  the  liturgy,  eiccpting  the 
oio»timportaBlooea,ande^clallyinthe5erviceof  the  cnlhedral 
at  Rome,  the  Lateran.  A  panage  from  [he  life  ol  Stephen  Ii. 
U.D.  760),  in  the  LItf  ^MhjiuUi  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  p.  478), 
^owB  rlesriy  that  they  were  srren  in  number  and  served  ffH- 
a  week  In  turn:  Hie  constilitil  nI  ffmtti  dominUB  die  a  teflem 
Efiiscopis  ardinclitms  Mdamadariis,  firJ  hi  tOteiia  Saltaimt 
(the  L4tenn)  i>AicrHi>l,  iniiianna  ishniina  infir  allure  Bcati 
PiM  alitrarcnlur.  They  were  oiled  "  qardinai  bishops  of  Ih* 
Lateran  church,"  as  recorded  by  St  Peter  Dsmian  in  lojg^Ep.  1, 
lib.  Ii.).  Their  sees  are  the  same  to-day  as  tbey  were  then: 
Ostta,  FoHo,  Santa  Rufina  (Sylva  Candida),  Albano,  Sabina, 
Tnsculum  (Prasciti)  and  Palestiina.  From  time  imnienMrJal 
the  bi^op  of  Ostia  has  had  [heprivilegeofsacring  the  pope,  and 
on  [hit  gnlund  he  enjoys  the  right  of  wearing  the  "palUum  "1 
fee  is  ti  nfcie  dean  of  (he  suburbicarfdn  bishops!  and  consc<pi«illy 
deon  ol  the.  Sacred  College.  His  episcopal  lee  having  been  in 
niins  lijr  ■  long  time,  rtiat  of  Velletri  has  been  joined  to  it.  The 
second  rank  belongs  to  the  bishop  of  Porto,  wlm  Is  es  afdu  vfce- 
dean  of  the  Sao^  College;  his  episcopal  see  being  aba  In  robu 
Caliitus  I),  added  to  it  thai  of  Santa  Rnfina,  thus  redndng  the 

this  number  was  adhered  10  by  Siitus  v.,  and  has  not  varied  since. 

It  represents  and  is  a  continuation  ot  tbe  ancient  prtslryiftiym; 
but  in  Rome  the  process  o(  evolution  was  different  -„,_,^ 
fnnh  IbiltiB  the  other  episcopal  [owns.  In  thi  latter,  ^H^ 
ihE  divi^n  iito  pulthe*  was  but  slowly  accom- 
plished; there  is  no  authority  for  their  existence  before  the  year 
1000;  the  bishop  with  the  higher  dcr^,  now  developed  into  the 
chapter,  were  in  residence  at  the  cathedral,  which  for 
werc.theonoparishhilbetowD.    AtRome.onlhe  coni 


(and 


ai  nun  priests.  IVm  churchea,  in  which  the  liturgy  was  celo. 
btaled,  or  certain  saciaraents  administered,  were  called  Ii'ImK 
(titles).  According  lo  the  tibo  PmiiJIcali!  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  pp. 
Ill,  126,  164),  the  titles  ol  Rome,  numbering  tweoty-£vc,  were 
ainady  cstabliahed  aa  early  as  tbe  1st  ctatuiy;  this  sesns 
hardly  probable,  but  it  was  ceiUinly  the  case  In  the  5Lh  century. 
The  priest  serving  one  of  these  churches  was  the  priest  ot  that 
title,  and,  similarly,  [he  church  which  he  served  was  that  ptiestt 
(ilk.  When  several  priests  wen  attached  to  the  same  cbutdl, 
only  the  first,  or  painiclpal  one,<  had  the  litis;  he  alone  waa  the 
prcAyta  ctrSiiatit,    lids  practice  eipTains  how  It  is 


Raman  prEsbytnium  did  not  give  rlu  to  a  cathedral  chapter, 
but  (0  cardinal  priests,  tvk  attached  to  his  title,     Aa  the  higher 


tlttgy  at  Rone  i 
itlitioDi  betwHi 
bore  ihi  liile  bt 


iDy  viiiijKd  ■  matt  Impotuac  auCu),  the 
ardlul  pricU  and  the  choich  of  ohich  he 
:  more  lad  more  DOminai;  but  they  hive 
Evea  lo-dAf  evtry  cirdiul  ptiett  hu  his 
te  of  which  he  ii  the  ^intiul  head,  aad  Ihc 
name  ol  which  uppon  La  bii  offidal  ligniture,  t^.  "  Hetbcntii 
tituli  lancucuin  Aadieie  et  Gr^ocii  uaclu  rasusK  ecdciiae 
probytei  urdinalli  Viughui."    Whco  the  atUdunenL  of  the 

the  number  of  cudiiu]  titks,  which  La  the  nth  ceatury  had 
reached  twenty-eight,  was  increaicd  txtmiiat  to  ncid,  and  it 
wu  held  in  hosour  for  ■  church  to  be  made  titulary-  The  last 
genera]  rearrangemeaC  ol  the  titulai  churches  was  begun  by 
OeaKDt  VIIL  and  compieted  by  Paul  V^  Leo  XIIL  made  a 
title  ol  the  church  of  San  Vitale.  To-day,  accvniing  In  the 
Gtrarckit  PiMifida  the  cinliail  tltlet  numbei  fifty-ttuee;  since 
the  highest  possible  number  of  cardinal  piietu  b  fifty,  sod  this 
number  is  never  reached,  it  fallows  that  there  an  always  a  certain 
number  oi  vscanl  titles.  Tbe  Gnt  title  is  that  of  San  Lorcnio  m 
Ludna,  sad  the  csrdLDal  priest  of  the  oldest  ■**iHi.ij  lakes  the 
URIC  of  "  £isl  priest,"  fralcfratyltr. 
'  The  third  order  of  frdiftal*  is  that  of  the  ordinal  deacons. 
For  a  long  time  the  Roman  Church,  faithful  to  the  example  of 
the  primitive  church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vL),  had  only 
^Ijjy  seven  deacons.  Their  ipedal  function  was  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  her  temporal  property,  and  psrIiodsHy 
mrks  of  charity.  Between  them  were  divided  at  an  early  date 
the  foarleen  districts  (rctuno)  af  [tome,  grouped  two  by  two 
BO  as  to  constitute  the  Mven  ecdesUsIical  district*.  Now  the 
chahtsble  works  were  carried  on  In  establishments  called 
iiatcniae.  adjoining  churches  which  wera  specially  appropriated 

and  {diaconia)  and  the  presence  ol  a  church  in  cooouion  with 
each  diaconia  gradually  estsblished  for  the  deacons  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  priests.  In  the  Sth  cealuiy  Pope  Adjian 
loiuid  sixteen  diaconiae  and  founded  two  olhcrl  {Lib.  PskL 
ed.  Duchesne,  i.  p.  jo;);  in  the  iith  century  the  cardinal 
deaconSf  wlio  then  numbered  eighteen,  were  no  longer  diatin- 
suisbcd  by  an  ecdcsiasUa)  district,  as  they  bad  kmneriy  been, 
but  by  the  name  ol  the  churib  connected  with  some  disconia 
(Ik.  lU.  p.  jfi4}-  By  the  time  of  Siitus  V.  the  connexion  between 
A  csrdlMsl  deacon  and  his  disconia  was  merely  nominaL  Sixtus 
reduced  the  number  of  cardinal  deacons  to  fourteen^  and  this 
is  itill  the  number  Io.day.  Except  that  hi)  church  is  called  a 
diaconia,  and  nM  a  title,  the  cardinal  deacon  is  in  this  reject 
■isimilatcd  lo  the  cardinal  priest;  but  he  does  ut  mention  hi> 
diaconia  in  his  official  sigoature;  e.f.  "Joanne*  Henricus 
discoau*  cardinslis  Newman."  There  are  at  present  liileen 
diaconiae,  the  chief  being  that  of  Santa  Uaria  in  Via  lata;  the 


COD  of  lo 


cardinala  srho  have  only  received  the 


prin1h<»d.  thojgh  many 

(bsufh  mm  ti  them  en  r>n 
even  ie  quite  recent  tinwL  of 
dlaeoflure.  t.^.  Cardirud  Menc. 

There  la  ooe  cardinal  choven  by  the  pope  from  amooa  tfie  Sacred 
Colkf*  (o  whom  ii  ealniMcd  ifie  administiallon  s(  the  common 
rnpmyi  Ihia  la  the  cardfnal  carBerlenfo  er  chambeihlfl  (cm». 
mrrnf).  HisolfieeisanliiiponaMoa«,fordnrijigche  vacancy  of  (he 
Holy  See  It  is  he  who  ewnues  sll  cucrnsl  suthority.  eipecialiy  Ihu 
tonAccledwithlh.Concl.«.  '  ^^ 

Hie  Dumber  ol  tb>  cudinab  reaches  a  tola)  of  70:  six  cardinal 


This  number  wasde£nitive]yGxodbySiitusV.(aHBtit.  jtMmXtt 
Puiitaam,  ilh  December  isK);  but  the  Sacred  Col-  am* 
lege  never  reaches  it*  (nil  number,  and  there  are  elwayi  J??*^ 
tenorso"  vacaotbats,"  astbesayingfoe*.  Tlwugh  ^^ 
the  rule  Laid  down  by  Sixtus  V.  has  rut  been  modified  unce, 
before  him  the  number  ol  frrfiwl*  qru  (u  from  being  oonslaut. 
For  a  long  lime  it  varied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  twenty;  in 
ijji  John  XXII.  said  that  there  were  twenty  csrdio&li;  in 
JJ75  they  were  leckooed  at  aj.  Their  number  increased  during 
the  Cieat  Schism  because  Ibeit  were  leveial  rival  obediences- 
The  councils  ol  Constance  and  Basel  reduced  the  number  ol 
cardiaals  to  >4i  but  it  did  not  test  at  il»t  for  loog,  and  in  (he 
16th  century  wssowre  thm  doubled.  lo  IJ17  Leo  X.,  in  order 
tointroduce  itiong  supporters  of  hifflsell  into  the  Sacred  College, 
created  ji  cardinals  st  the  same  time.  The  highest  number 
wa*  reached  under  Fill*  IV.,  when  the  carduuls  numbered  as 

The  composition  of  the  Sacred  CoQege  Is  aubjecl  U  no  deBnile 
law;  but  the  necesaity  for  giving  a  first  representation  to  diffoent 
interests,  cspedsUy  In  view  of  the  election  of  the  popes,  has  for 
a  long  lime  past  thrown  open  the  Sacred  College  lo  rcprtacnla- 


:of  tt 


IS  the  iilh 


found  cases  in  which  the  i  . 
moned  to  Its  ranks  persons  who  did  not  belong  lo  the  Roman 
Church,  porticularly  abbots,  who  were  not  even  recLuired  to 
give  up  the  direction  of  their  monasleties.  In  the  foUowinK 
century  occur  a  lew  cues  of  bishop*  being  created  cudlaals 
without  having  to  leave  their  see,  and  of  cardinal*  upon  •rhoni 
were  confened  foreign  bishopric*  (cf.  Tbomassin,  lac.  (if.  (ap. 
114,  n.  q).  Oltherardbislscrcalcdby  the  popes  of  Avignon  the 
majority  were  French,  and  ia  ijjt  John  XXIL  remark*  that 
i;  cardinal*  were  French  out  of  the  10  who  then  existed.  The 
coundts  of  ConsUnce  and  Bisel  forbade  that  more  than  a  third 
of  tbe  cardinals  sbduld  belong  lo  the  *ame  country.  After  the 
return  of  the  popes  to  Rome  and  after  the  Great  Schism,  the 
aiKient  customs  were  aoon  resumed;  tfao  cardinal*  were  for  the 
most  pert  Italians,  the  entire  number  of  cardinals'  hats  conlerred 
OR  Ihe  other  Cailwlic  nations  only  amounling  to  a  minority. 
The  oon-f  talian  c>r*|inwl^.  with  rare  exceptions,  are  not  resident 
in  Rome;  together  with  the  rank  of  cardinal  ibey  tecidve  a 
dispensau'on  from  miding  is  nria;  they  aie  Done  ihe  lc«, 
as  cardinals,  priest*  or  deacon*  of  the  Roman  ChuitJi. 

The  reform  of  the  College  ol  CanUnals  huuguraled  by  the 
coundlsof  Constance  and  Basel,  though  without  much  iiuDcdiate 
success,  was  not  only  concerned  with  tbe  number  and 
nalionalily  of  the  cardinals;  it  also  dealt  with  condilioni  STJi  ' 
ol  age,  leaiDing  aod  olhei  quaUfitnUons:  men  of  the 
most  honourable  cbaraciet,  aged  not  less  thin  thirty,  were  to  be 
chosen;  n  least  a  third  were  10  be  chosen  from  among  the 
graduates  of  the  universities;  penons  of  royal  btood  and  princes 
were  not  lo  be  admitted  in  loo  great  numbers,  and  laitly,  rela- 
tives of  the  pope  were  to  tie  set  aside.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
secure  the  eSeclivcncsi  ol  these  reforms,  >eleclioB  of  the  arw 
cardinals  was  to  be  made  by  the  voles  ol  the  members  of  the 
Sacred  College  given  in  wriring.  This  mode  of  coatrol  was  per- 
htp*  ctcenive,  and  the  reform  consequently  cemalaed  LaeSective. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  itlh  century  there  were  still  instance* 
oS  unfortuniie  and  even  tcandaloua  appolotments  to  Ihe  car- 
dlnslale  of  very  young  men,  of  relatives  or  tavauritet  of  tbe 
popes  and  of  men  whose  quaiifiralions  were  by  no  means  eccles- 
iaaticsl.  In  the  Sacred  College  as  dsewherc  nepotism  and  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  temporal  interesls  were  rife.  At  last 
a  real  reform  was  eSecled.  The  council  of  Trent  (sesa.  iiiv. 
cap.  i.  ie  rtftrm.)  requires  for  cardinals  all  the  quaiification* 
prescribed  by  law  for  bishops.  Sixtus  V.  defined  these  alill 
mote  dearly,  and  hit  regulations  are  still  in  [dree:  a  cardinal 
imut.  In  Ihe  year  ol  hi*  promotion,  be  ol  tbe  canonical  age 
required  for  his  reception  Into  the  order  demanded  by  his  rank: 
ij.  St  for  the  diusnite,  13  for  the  priesthood  aod  30  lor  the 
episcopole,  and  if  not  alrudy  ordained  he  must  take  order* 
in  tbe  year  ol  his  appointmenL     Ucn  ol  illegitimate  birth  are 
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eidiiiM,>iiKJluncui«htlmoflfaBpopc(iHtbi)aecteeptiaa] 
uid  ot  th>  ordiuli;  tlw  peiUDiI  qnsliltet  U  bt  noil  uught 
Eoc  in  Itualngi  boUneai  ud  an  bsnoarabk  hit.  All  thw 
ncommaidklioat  bne  bten.  on  Itw  irfaole,  Kell  ob«rvaJ,  ud 
IK  »  better  thiu  cvR  in  the  pnunt  day.  We  nuy  add  that 
Uh  religiDui  Olden  hive  b*d  »  artiio  nniiibet  of  iqmscDti- 
tiva,  foDi,  It  leut,  in  Uk  Sacred  Collfce,  linu  SiiUu  V., 
Kvinl  of  wbom,  uiit  fcDO«,beaimepop«.  Ai  to  the  airditi)Ji' 
hiti  gnntcd  at  the  reqneil  ol  the  h«di  of  CalboUc  lUtti,  Ibey 
are  nbiect  10  mgoiiidona  inalogoiu  to  tboaa  cmcaniiMt 
nominationi  to  the  t^Mopate,  Ibough  cntiiiling  no  ooaistdiioiy 
ipmncnt,  Miiclly  ipeaking,  on  tbe  part  of  Ibc  pap«s. 

The  (RoKm  of  ""Hin.l.  (to  (BC  thg  official  Xem)  i*  In  lact 
nomdiyi  (hs  fonctlDn  of  the  pope  akme.  It  It  accompliihcd 
fff^l,^  by  ilw  pobUcation  of  tbe  penoni  cboun  by  Ilie  pops 
In  MCRt  coniiitory  («.>.).  No  oclwr  formatity  ii 
tuentiil;  and  lie  provlilDB  of  Eugeniui  IV.,  which  rcquiml 
the  reception  ol  the  inilgnia  of  tbe  canUniJite  for  the  pio- 
moUoB  to  be  nlid,  wia  ibngaied  before  long,  and  dc&iilely 
aimidled  by  the  declaration  of  Pius  V.  of  the  lilli  of  Jiniuly  1  ST<' 
Similaiiy  neither  Iheeoment  nor  the  vole  of  the  SKredCditg* 
hteqnired.  Ill»tnietli«taRoiniiiCn*«»iiia/toIi3]«(Thoma»- 
BD,  Itc.  dl.  tap.  1 14,  n.  I  >)  ttlU  tnjolni  upon  the  pope  to  consult 
the  Sacnd  CoUefe,  on  the  Wedncsdiyi  during  EinbeT  days,  aa 
lo  whether  it  i*  neteuaiy  to  nominate  ne"  caidinats,  and  if  10, 
howmany.butthijijonlyaiurvlvj"  '" 
fom  ol  ordination.    The  injunclloni 


Tcry  long  a  dead  letter, 


ill  of  Constano 


jU  retniinj  a  relic  ol  Ihen. 

I  Dommaled  thoae  whon  he 
:o  the  purple,  be  puti  10  the  cardinali  present 
the  qnolioB:  "Quid  vobb  wdetui?"  The  cardinah  bend 
the  be«l  19  a  aign  cf  their  ratiKnt,  and  Ibe ; 
"  Ilaque,  iQctoritale  onmipoteatii  Dei,  san 
Petri  etPanb",etNo!lr«,cre«nnue(pnbllciniui  iiBCue  romiaae 
Ecdeiiae  cardinalo  N.  et  N.,  etc." 

The  new  dignilaiy,  who  hu  been  witntd  of  Mi  nondnitioa 
KvenI  weeks  in  advance  by  "  biglietio  "  (note)  from  the  office 
of  the  secretary  ol  itate.  Is  Iben  officially  Infoimed  of  it  by  1 
urammian^  of  the  pope;  be  at  once  waits  upon  the  pope, 
to  wfaora  he  is  presented  by  one  of  the  canllnall.  The  pope 
(inl  invesU  him  with  the  locliet  and 
formal  ceremony.  The  conferring  of 
ptice  a  few  days  later  in  1  public  co 
hat  on  fail  head  the  pope  proi 


lanim  ApoiiolaruBi 


it  there  ii  no 


siBteiyi  wbile  pladng  the 
ei  tbe  following  words: 

aciipe  gilemm  rubnin,  Insigne  linguliris  dignilatii  fardinilatus. 
per  quod  deiignatur  quod  tuque  id  motlini  et  languinii  efluim- 
atm  inclusive  pn>cislUt!oneHiictieGde1,pi«et  quietepopuU 
ehriitiani,  augmenlo  et  statu  sicnuanciae  romanie  Etdedie, 
le  iDtteiuduni  eibibete  debcis,  in  camlne  Fitrii  et  Filii  el 
Spirilua  SanctL"  Whfle  pronoilndng  the  lait  words  tbe  pope 
tnaket  the  sign  of  the  cross  tliiee  timel  over  the  nt*  cudlnaL 
Tbe  public  consijloiy  is  Immediately  Idlowed  by  1  lecRt  con- 
nstory,  to  aecompU^  the  list  ceremaniei.  The  pope  begEni 
by  do^g  tbemouthof  thenewcudinil,  wbolslcd  before  him, 
■s  a  vmbol  of  Ijic  diuretkm  he  should  observe;  after  Ihit  he 
beslowionhimlhceaidinal'i  ring,  auignsbim  a  title  or  diicoaU; 
and  finally,  after  going  ihmugh  the  fonoality  of  confiilting  Iha 
Sacred  College,  finishes  with  the  symbolic  ceremony  of  theopening 
of  tbe  mouth,  signifying  the  right  ud  duty  ol  tbe  new  eaidlniJ 
to  cipnss  hii  opinion  ud  vote  in  tbe  mtteti  whidi  It  will 
fill  to  bim  to  consider. 

When  the  cardinali  ire  recent  ibioad  tnd  appealed  at  the 
request  of  the  heeds  oS  their  state,  1  member  of  Ibe  KoUe 
Guard  is  sent  on  the  same  day  that  tbe  oinsiiiory  is  fatU  to  take 
tbe  new  dignitary  the  cardinal's  "  csJolta  ";  after  a  few  days 
the  red  htrttta  is  brought  10  him  by  a  Romu  prelate,  with  Ibe 
in  ^tlitalut;  tbe  blieiu  is  conferied        


■reat  pomp  by  tb 

red  hat  always  lakea  place  at 


_  It  the  conterring  of  the 
li  ol  the  pope  In  1  public 


nitlng  the  cardinals,  tl 


B  of  tho 


rUch  they  • 


Sometimes,  after  m 
lie  also  appointi  a  c 
does  not  divulge,  but  reti 

tea^  "inhisbre»il,"irefi 

In  ptcUm  (Ital.  te  fcUe).  Thii  pncti«  leani  to  g< 
back  to  Martin  V,,  who  may  bive  had  leeoune  to  thi 
in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  soliciting  Ibe  vi 
cardinals;  hot  for  a  long  time  past  Ibe  popes  have  onty  resorted 
to  it  lor  quite  other  reasocs-  If  the  pope  dies  before  making 
known  the  cardinala  in  /rUd,  Ihe  piomolkua  la  not  valid;  if 
irdioals  take  rank  from  the  day  en 
d  in  ^asn.  the  promotion  acting 
mroipccuTciy,  even  m  loc  matter  of  emolumcnti.  TUs  method 
hnsometinies  been  used  by  tbe  popes  to  ensure  to  certain,  prelates 
who  bad  merit,  bat  were  poor,  the  Beam  of  paying  the  cqiois^ 
oltbeir promotion.  InMarchiSjjPiuslX.unouncedtheDOml- 
nation  of  stvenl  cardinals  ia  pme,  whose  nimei  wonM  be  tiven 
in  bis  will.  It  wai  pointed  out  to  the  pope  that  Ibis  poithumoia 
publication  wnuld  not  be  >  pontifol  act,  and  no  the  risk  ol 
being  contested,  ot  even  declartd  invalid;  Piui  IX.  gave  way 
before  this  reasoning,  and  published  the  riimes  In  a  subsequent 
consistory  (Scpl.  ij). 

The  dignity. ol  the  cardinals  Is  a  panidpatioD  In  that  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  and  as  such  places  them  above  alt  tbe  other 
ecdeiiaMlcal  dignitaries  ud  prdates.  This  rank,  oub; 
however,  has  not  alwlyi  been  assigned  to  them; 
hot  WIS  attrilmted  to  the  cardinal  bishops  before  it  was  lo 
the  rest.  Their  common  prerogative  was  defioitivdy  tstab- 
Ushcd  when  they  iKcime  the  sole  electors  of  the  pope,  at 
a  period  when  tbe  papacy,  under  pontiUs  like  Innocent  III., 


lustre.     Fori 


It  the  CO 
»  of  Ihe  arch- 


of  Lyons  ut  mj  alt  tbe  eatdinili  look  precedeni 

bishops  ud  bis  hops.    II  was  In  Ti45,orpcthapa  the  year  oeiore, 

that  Innocent  IV.  gruled  the  cardinals  the  privilese  of  weaifng 

or  ceremony,  it  was  already  worn  by  cirdmili  performing  the 
functions  of  legate;  and  the  use  was  soon  extended  to  all. 
As  to  their  dvQ  relations,  cardinals  were  assimililed  by  the 
Cithdicking)  tothennk  of  priocei  of  the  blood  loysl,  Midinab 
being  Ibe  highesl  in  Ihe  Church,  after  the  popc,]ust  aspilncaof 
'  blood  royal  are  the  first  in  the  kingdom  alter  the  king.  0( 
may  ecclesiastical  privQegci  enjoyed  by  the  cardinal),  we 
laentloD  only  two:  the  roil,  though  nowidlyi  restricted, 
jurisdiction  which  they  exereise  over  tbe  churches  fortntng 
*  eir  title  or  diiconli;  and  tbe  officiil  style  of  iddrelB  coDfincd 
I  tbem  by  Urban  VIII.  (lOlh  of  June  itjoj.'ol  Enlneice, 

Tbe  meat  lofty  function  of  Ihe  ctrdinib  b  the  election  of  thi 

ipe  (see  Concuve).     Bnt  this  function  is  necesiarily  inter- 

ilttnt,  ud  they  have  many  others  to  fulfil  itdi  ^„^,„ 

pltna.    On  those  rare  occastons  on  which  the  pr^ 

iScIflei  in  person,  they  carry  out,  according  to  their  respectiva 

irdeti,  iheir  fanner  fonctioDs  In  Ihe  riniil.     But  they  an, 

above  all,  tbe  aisistuts  of  Ihe  pope  In  the  administration  of  the 

—       -      -        --  offices,  luch  as  those  of 

chancellor,  penitentiary,  kc.;  OT  again,  temporary  misilms, 

:h  as  that  of  legate  a  hlert;    they  have  Mats  in  the  councili 

1  tiibnnali  which  deal  with  the  affalis  ol  the  Church,  and  Ibe 

man  cangregaiions  of  canfinats  (dee  Cuiu  Kohaha). 

diulL  See  paiticularly,  for  the  hisloiy,  Tbomassia,  Vitu  (t 
a  iixitl.,  loin.  I,,  lib.  li,,  csp.  115-113.  For  hNtoiy  Ind  low. 
;il<nh  JnrckvKU.  vol.  vL;  HlBwMiia,  ^jMb  dti  klU,  iCirctra- 
...Tj  1 c.i. =— 1  aipacl.  Femiis,  ftmnttn 

Ot  aria  nwans  (^utt. 

t,  Crbnaidi,  l^  benerft^ 
-    laer  de  Moma<at, 
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CARDINAL  VIRTUES— CARDS.  PLAYING 


CASSnU  TIBTSn  (Ut.  tatie,  ■  bldgc;  tba  Eaed  pi^t 
on  irhich  uythiog  tana),  >  phiuc  used  for  the  priBapil  viRud 
DD  which  conduct  ia  gennal  dcpcods.  Socrala  lod  Flito 
(ice  JEf^nMit,  W.  Ji?)  t^<  tt""  to  *"  Prudence,  Counge 
(or  Foilitude),  TanpenncB  and  Jlulice.  It  a  neticnble  that 
tht  virtue  of  BeDevaJcoce,  which  hai  played  so  importMl  * 
put  in  Chiiitiu  ethics  and  is  ^lodI^^l  altniislic  and  lodolii^cal 
thnrits.il  omitted  hy  the  utdniti.  Further,  agaioU  the  Ptatonic 
Hat  it  may  be  ugcd  (i)  that  it  is  arbitrary,  and  ())  that  the 
•even]  virtues  an  not  tpcdficsUy  distinct,  that  the  huii  of 
Ha  division  ia  unsound,  and  that  there  is  ovalapping.  It  is 
Bid  IhltKl  Ambrose  was  the  £nt  to  adapt  the  Platome  daisifica- 
tioD  to  Christian  theology.  By  the  Raman  Calholie  Church 
these  *iiUHS  an  leguded  as  taltmi  as  opposed  to  Ihtlkaltficai 
virtues,  Faith,  Hop*  and  Charity.  Some  aothora,  combining 
tl^  two  lists,  have  spoken  of  the  Seven  Csidinil  Virtues.  In 
Englhb  literitsie  the  phrase  is  Found  as  ist  bade  as  the  Cttitr 
iTui^i  (iloo)  (ltd  the  A}«iM(  s/Zmnl  (i}(o). 


d.     It  consists  in  Eombiog  or  bruihiog 
raighl  and  plued  ia  parallel  Uaesi  in  doing  this. 


dfibrirs 


kllDWD 

brushes,  each  4  in.  broad 


tttatmenl.  The  tossels  once  used  have  long  gi^ 
cards,  and  these  in  turn  to  what,  in  the  rudest  f< 
at  "slocli  cards,"  name!/,  two  1 
\rt  II  in.  longi  lod  having  teeth 
■as  nailed  upon  a  bench  Hith  the  teeth  sloping  from  Uic  operator, 
thfl  other  was  similarly  vcuted  upon  a  tw£>-handled  bu  witH 
the  teeth  sloping  towards  the  opcretor.  The  matciial  to  be 
treated  »•*  thinly  qiread  upon  the  fiicil  card,  and  the  mavablo 
OKdiaWDbyhandlaiindlioaveiit.  Whcnsuflkicallycatdal, 
a  rod  furniahcd  withpuallel  piojecting  needles,  called  a  "  needle 
■tick,"wispushedamongBltbecard  teeth  losl/ip  the  lihra  irom 
"         '    thus  procured  was  loUed  "  -         *'  ' 


J»i 


3  tUtgns 


if  thesF 


machise,  aad  uMtd  puts  whic 
txcwlul  wen  thei 
the  begiiming  o[ 


(T.  W.  F.) 

■amcd  by  G.  F.  U.  M.  CastilloD  (i  70S- 
I7g0.  «>  acoBunt  o<  ita  bcart-tik*  lono  (Gr.iiiviaia,beaTt].     It 
wasnathematically  tnmtedbyLouiaCaiHiiiiTosand  Kocrsma 
in  1741.    II  is  a  pailtEulai  fom  ol  the  limapin  (f.s.)  and  is 
generated  in  the  saipe  way.    It  ntay  be  regarded  as  an  epicyckiid 
in  which  the  rolluig  ind  filed  drdes  an  cTul  in  diameln, 
as  the  invent  of  a  parabola  for  its  locu^  «  as  the  caustic  pro- 
duced by  the  reflecltoo  al  a  splieiical  surface  ol  layi  eounaring 
from  a  point  OB  Ilie  clrcumfcrenca.     The  polar  equattim  to  the 
cardioid  is  r->a(l+co*n.    Then  la  fymmetry  about  the  initial 
le  and  a  coap  at  the  origin.     The  area  is  Itb*,  "-  ij  tinMsil* 
ta  o(  the  generating  circle;  the  length  oi  tltc  curve  is  ia. 
'or  a  GgoR  see  LuuCON.) 

UEtDOHA  (perhiFB  the  aK.  Uimn).  a  town  of  DWth«axtera 
lain.  In  the  provina  at  Banckioa;  about  S5  m.  N.W.  ol 
iicdoia,  on  a  hitl  almost  sinoundNl  by  the  river  Cardoncr, 
branch  of  the  Uobtcgal.  Pop.  (1900)  1S5S.  Cardona  is  a 
clureaque  and  oldJasJiioncd  town,  with  Moorish  walls  and 
ladci.  iik)  a  Mth-ctntury  church.  It  is  celcbntad  for  the 
'     if  rock  salt  in  iu  vkinily.    Hie  all  fixBis  a 


id  by 


trTtiin  the  ceiling  and  attached  balance  wtrighls 
tnds  or  the  cords.  This  iMblcd  him  to  Icoglbci 
to  apply  twn  or  three  to  the  same  stock  and  to  manipulate  the. 
lop  one  with  less  labour,  as  well  as  le  produce  mate  and  b 
work.  In  May  af  17481  Daniel  Boum,  of  Lcoininsler,  pali 
1  macliins  in  which  four  parallel  rollers  were  covered  with  c 
and  set  ckse  logelher,  fibres  wen  led  to  the  fini  roL 
roller,  each  in  turn  drew  them  from  the  preceding  one,  a 
grid  was  employed  to  remove  the  caitled  material  fnn 
lastioller.  Tbisintroduced theprinciplcolcaidlagwithrevo 
cylindcn  whose  surfaces  were  clothed  wjlh  cards  workingpoi 
point.  In  December  of  the  same  year  LewU  Pnul,  of  Bi  tming 
the  inventor  of  drawing  rollers,  patented  two  types  of  cbiiuud 
engines.  In  one,  parallel  rows  of  tpsceil  cards  wen  nailed  upon 
ft  cylinder  which  was  revolved  by  a  winch  handle.  Beneath  the 
cylinder  a  concave  trough  had  a  card  hsed  on  the  inside,  so  that 
as  the  fibres  passed  between  the  two  scries  ol  Icelh  they  were 
combed.  This  wij  the  origin  ol  "flat-carriiBg,"  namely,  nailing 
strips  of  stationary  cards  upon  trmaverae  pieces  of  wood  and 
adjiuiing  the  str^  01  Bats  by  scnws  to  the  cylinder.  Jn 
t76>,  the  father  ol  Sir  Robert  P«l,  with  the  assiJtancM  ol  Har- 
greaves,  erectfd  and  nied  a  rylindtr  carding  engint  which 
diSered  in  some  important  particulati  from  Bourn's  invention. 
But  although  roller-carding  and  dal-cardiug  are  the  only  principles 
in  use  at  (he  present  time,  to  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  belongs 

between  the  yean   17J]  and   ij;j  he  combined  Ihe  various 
Improvements   nl    bit  ptedeodiora,  cniitely   rcmtdelled   the 


su  about  ]<  _  . 

I  thick  bed  of  a  reddish-brown  clay,  and  apparently 

yelkiwish'grcv  sandstone.    It  is  gnetaily  more  or 

~    and  large  nauet  ol  it  are  qiiie  tiuupannt. 

[torn  It  an  cariMd  by 

s  and  many  utidet 

GAaDDON,  Cynora  tvdvtadia  (utuial  order  Coo^wilae). 

a  perennial  plaol  Irom  the  south  of  Europe  and  Barbaiy,  a  near 
rdatku  el  tha  utkiiolie.  The  edible  part,  called  1^  ciord, 
is  composed  ol  the  blanched  and  ctiqi  stalks  ol  the  inner  leaviL 
Cardoons  an  k/uai  l«  prosper  on  Ugbi  deq>  soils.  The  >eed 
is  sown  annually  about  the  middle  of  May,  in  shallow  Ircachc^ 
like  those  for  celery,  afid  the  plapts  an  thinned  out  to  lo  or  12  in. 
fnm  each  other  ia  the  linca.  In  Scotland  it  is  preferable  to  sow 
the  seed  singly  In  small  plots,  placing  them  in  a  niikl  umperature, 
and  traaqilanting  them  into  the  trtochcs  alter  they  have  attained 
height  nf  S  or  lo  in.    Water  must  be  copiously  k 


leaf-stalks  are  a) 


E  the  H 


.n  Ihe 


F,  caily  the  points  being  kit  free. 


of  hay  or 

Cardoons  are  blsviched  by  a  mote  thorough 
earthinf  tiffin  thcnunnerof  celery,  but  in  thii  case  the  opcratioa 
must  be  canicil  on  fmn  the  end  of  summer.  During  locre  irost 
the  lops  tl  tbr  laam  thould  be  defended  with  suaw  or  litter. 
Besidta  the  taDunon  and  ftiaaisli  citdoant,  there  act  the  piicfcly- 
leaicd  Toon  cardoOD.  the  red-slemmei)  canjoon  and  the  Paris 
cardMm,  til  of  superior  quality,  the  Paris  being  the  laigist 
and  most  lender.  The  commBD  utichoka  is  also  used  for  the 
pcoductisn  of  diaed. 

CARDS,  MiAYIIIO.  Aa  is  the  ciue  with  all  voy  ancient 
pastimca,  the  origin  ol  playing-cards  ts  obscure,  many  natioos 
having  been  cnditcd  wiOi  the  Inveotinn,  but  the  generally 
accepted  view  is  that  they  come  from  Asia.  In  the  Chinese 
Ckmtlix-timt  (167I),  it  is  said  that  card*  were 
the  reign  of  Siun-bo,  1110  *Ji.,  for  the  amusement 
Eiadition  thai  cants  have  eiisuil 
in  India  Irom  time  immemoiial— very  andeet  ones,  loiud  ia 
form,  are  preserved  in  museums — and  (hat  they  "en  invented 
by  the  Biahmtn.  Their  invention  has  also  been  tangoed  to 
Ihe  Egyptians,  with  whom  they  wen  Hid  lohave'hadareli|ious 
meaning,  and  10  tbe  Arabt.  A  very  ingcmeus  theory,  founded  « 
numerous  ■ingntr  rewmhlances  In  the  ancient  ganw  a(  dies 
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adrmnail  that  Ihej'  mte  (uncsuil  by  dits  (icc"  £iuyon  Ihr 
iDdiu  Cmm  oI  CbcB,"  by  Sir  WdUun  Jobs,  in  ba  AiitlU 
Raaidtti,  vol.  ii.). 

The  lime  iixi  DtunKof  the  inUtiductlan  of  audi  into  Eurepc 
•jiiultenafdiipiuc.  TlicjSUi  anon  of  tha  council  nl  Wokb- 
Ur4i>4o)isoftaaquotcdas«vidac«0fcaidAhi.vin^  bHA  known 
in  Ed^uuI  in  tlie  middle  1^  the  ijth  coituiy;  but  the  suna 
^  tt^  tt  rt|uu  then  inentiDhed  uc  now  thought  to  haw  hem  11 
kind  oi  numning  exhibition  (Scnitt  uys  choa}.  No  qimeti  11 
found  in  Ihc  eftrinl  £uni|nn  fardL  In  the  wardrobe  aceounu 
ol  Edoanl  1.  I117S),  Waller  Stoutton  ii  paid  Sl  5d.  a4  afat 
ngU  ad  ludtwdnm  «ij  ^natmor  rtttr.  a  puaage  which  hai  b«B 
thought  to  refer  to  card*,  hut  i(  ii  now  vuppoaed  to  mean  chr«s, 
which  may  have  been  tlLlleil  the  "  (*me'o(  itnit  lunp."  u  wai 
tlie  caic  in  India  {ckgjairajij.  If  cardi  were  generally  known 
in  Eunipe  aa  caily  ai  1178,  il  ii  vety  remiifcaUe  thai  Petmth, 

and  thatr  though  Boccaccio.  Chaucet  and  other  •rlien  of  ihat 

time  Dotki  nriaiu  gano,  cheic  ii  net  a  iinglt  pauage  in  ihera 
that  can  be  faiijy  csnWiUKl  Id  nicr  to  unU.  Patuges  han 
been  quoted  fcon  vaiioiu  woika.  ol  or  tstilive  to  Ihii  period, 
but  moderta  reieareh  leada  to  the  uppoiiuan  that  the  woHl 
leodeled  eardi  haa  oilen  been  miiltuiilaled  or  inttipolaled. 
An  early  mention  oi  a  dittinct  Kriea  at  playing  caidi  is  the  entry 
of  Charla  or  Charbol  Poupail.  trcauirei  of  the  hauuhold  ol 
Cblria  VI.  of  France,  in  hii  book  of  accounu  for  13QI  or  Ijdl. 

panrtnajiMX  ittarUi.itreHittKiuiciiiilnri.iiniliiipliaUiiri 
irtiitt,  pow  potUr  darn  it  Stigmeur  Xei,  pour  son  t^aiemnl, 
cLnfHdJttt'jir  uU  pcfitU.  This,  of  couno,  relera  only  to  the 
painting  of  a  set  or  pack  of  carda,  which  were  evidently  already 
wdl  kaon.  But,  according  to  vanoui  conjectural  inletpreta- 
tiona  of  documenu,  the  earbeil  date  ol  the  jMntlon  of  caidt  has 


been  puahed  farther  back  by  diflcrent 

uthoriliet     ForinsunM. 

in  the  accouni-boi 

ks  ol  Johanna,  du 

heu 

f  Brabant,  ind  her 

then 

h  an  miry,  under 

date  of  the  i4ih  0 

May.37g,asiol 

Given  10  Monsieur 

and  ^UdaIIle  four 

peterfc  fro  florins,  val 

It  eight  and  a  haW 

montoo..  wherrwi 

J.  to  buy  a  pKk  0 

cards  "(«>"i"iM-"« 

Ufa).    Thii  pmv 

leial  aa  euty  a. 

iTt.    In  >  Btilit 

Mui 

mm  MS.  (Egerton, 

J.  419)     mention 

rf  cards  (fkt  Wu 

)  In  Germany  Ini 

The  safe  conduslon 

with  legard  to  th 

eir  introduction  ii 

that 

though  they  may 

possibly  have  been 

n  Europe  about  the 

middle  of  the  I4lh 

century,  they  did 

me  into  general  use 

until  abeulahall-c 

enlury  later.    Whence  they  came  is  another 

question  that  hai 

not  yet  been  avwi 

may  believe  the  e. 

idennof  Covelluu 

.oiV 

erbodslh  century) 

^  into  luJy  from 

On  Ihe  authority 

of  a  chronicle  of  0 

Be  of  hit  anceslon 

1e» 

le.:    "IntheyBr 

i];9  woa  brought  ioto  Viterbo  the  gime  of  cBtds,  which  coines 
from  the  country  of  the  Sarsceni.  and  is  with  them  called 
maii,"  The  Cruuden.  vho  were  inveterate  gambled,  may 
have  been  the  initiuaieuls  ol  their  Introduction  (see  lUiria 
idia  tiai  ii  Yilabo,  by  F.  Bussl,  Rome,  1743).  According  to 
other  authoritlea,  card!  came  bra  to  Spain  from  Africa  wlib  the 
Moon,  and  it  ii  (igai&ainl  that,  lo  this  day,  playing  cards  ate 
ailed  in  Spa)nfiai^(pt<>bablyacDmp(i«nni  the  Aiabk  ItaU, 
prophet).  Taken  in  coniKiion  nith  th*  saiement  of  Covtlluuo. 
this  fact  would  seem  10  prove  the  wide  popularity  of  the  game  of 
wA,  or  cards,  among  the  A»b  tribes.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
<prophet)  hat  ban  luggated  lo  refer  (o  the  Ibnune-ielling 
function  of  cardt,  and  the  theory  bos  been  advanced  that  ihey 
Here  used  by  the  Mooiiih  gypsies  for  Uiat  puipow.  Gypsies 
are.  bowever,  not  known  lo  have  appeared  hi  Spain  before  the 
,  15th  rentuiy,  at  a  tirao  when  cards  were  already  well  known. 
In  ngard  to  the  won]  wit,  the  Italian  language  still  prtMrvcs 
the  name  naSn,  pla>^ng  cards. 

TOwardi  the  end  of  the  14th  century  tardt  leem  to  have 
becone  codbob,  lot  in  an  edict  of  the  provoal  of  Pkris,  1J97, 


pivnw 

tkinfdayt.    fi  iii lasi 1  iii.  1 

[369,  forbidding  cerraln 
*  ibai  cards  became 
that  date  and  the  end  of  the  cealury. 
It  Ihey  wMe  generally  kneim  at  a 
the  I  jlh  century  they  were  often  the 
object  of  the  iiuckt  of  the  clergy.  In  1413  St  Bemardino  of 
Sieaa  pcnchad  a  ceUbnted  (emon  against  them  at  Bologna, 
in  whiih,  Uke  th«  Eaglith  Puritans  (Iter  Um.  he  attributed  their 
invention  10  tke  devil.  Cuds  in  Gennuy  an  nfeired  to  in  a 
DianuKilin  of  Nuremberg  about  i]S4.  wUch  iUutintes  dte  npM 
apreadof  the  new  game  tfarougbout  Europe.  Inform  the  earilinl 
carda  weK  generally  nctangolar  er  scpiut,  though  some  limes 

Not  lone  after  their  iDnnJBctdin.  cardt  began  to  be  atti  for 
other  purpose*  Ihaii  gunlng.  In  i)0«a  Fnindtcanfriar,  Thomas 
Muraer,  published  an  axpMltioB  of  Isgle  In  the  form  of  a  pack 
of  cards,  and  a  pack  invented  In  'i6$i  by  Baptist  Pendletop 
puiponed  ta  cenny  a  knowledge  of  giamnur.  These  were  saoo 
loUeiMd  by  packs  laching  geography  and  heraldry,  the  whole 
dast  being  called  "  sdrntiall  ordt."  Politici  foUwed,  and  in 
En^ad  tallrictl  and  hbiorlcal  leti  appeaivd,  one  of  them 
detifiwd  to  rewal  the  plots  of  the  Popfsh  agliaunt.  The  fint 
ntnlim  of  cards  in  the  New  World  is  found  io  the  ktlen  of 
Kerma,  a  oompanlon  of  Cortes,  who  describes  ihe  Iniernl 
■anifcsted  by  the  Aneci  in  tbe  cud  gamia  of  the  Sptnith 

Early  lo  tbe  isth  century  the  making  of  cards  had  become 
a  Kfular  (nde  in  Germany,  whence  Ihey  wen  sent  to  other 
(ouDtries.  Cards  were  alto  manufactured  in  luly  at  least  as 
early  at  I4t],  and  in  England  before  ifAj;  for  by  an  act  of 
parliament  of  3  Edw.  IV.  the  impottaiion  ol  ptaying  cards  It 
forbidden.  In  consequence.  It  is  said,  of  the  camplainis  of  mitru- 
iaclurcts  thai  Importalion  obiirucled  their  businea.  No  cards 
of  undoubted  English  manutaclun  of  so  early  a  date  have  been 
discovered;  and  then  is  nason  lo  believe,  nolwilhslsnding  the 
act  of  Ediwd  IV.,  that  (he  chief  supplies  came  from  FranCF  or 
Ifae  Netherfands.  In  the  reign  Of  Elizabeth  the  Imponation  of 
cards  icata  monopoly ; bul  from  the  lime  of  James  I.  most  of 
the  cints  uied  In  this  country  were  of  home  manufacture.  A 
duty  WIS  finl  levied  on  cards  in  the  nign  of  James  I.;  snct 
when  Ihey  have  always  been  oieil. 

It  has  been  msth  disputed  whether  the  earliest  carda  wen 
prinltd  from  wood-Uocks.  II  so,  it  would  appear  that  the  an 
ol  wood-engn'ring.  which  led  to  that  of  printing,  may  have  been 
developed  through  the  demand  for  the  mullipliaiian  of  imple- 
ments of  play.  The  belief  that  the  early  card-makers  or  catd- 
paintets  of  Ulm,  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg,  from  about  uiS- 

Ihal  Ihe  canls  of  that  penod  were  printed  Inm  wood-blocks. 


irChtriesVl.    Many  of  tt 


that  at 


:oU.u«d  by  m 
wood-engraving  was  hrst  iii 
tiouring  6guTes  by  meaiu  a 
wcu  Known,  ihetE  lie  no  playing  cards 
to  which  so  early  a  date  as  1413  (thai  01 
wood-oigraving  generally  Hcepted)  can  be 
aa  at  this  period  then  were  prolessk>nal  card 
in  Ccrmany.  it  is  probable  that  wood-engri 
to  produce  cuts  lor  sacred  subjects  beloie 
cards,  and  tbal  there  were  hand-pointed  1 
before  II 
Brirlmali 


icilled  n 


German 
'  or  card-psinter  prtjbably  progressed  into  the  wood- 
engraver;  but  then  Is  no  proof  that  the  nrliest  wood-cngravets 
were  Ihe  card-maken. 

Il  it  undcdded  whether  thiearlicst  cards  were  of  the  kind  now 
oonmon.  called  lanerof  cards,  or  whether  Ihey  vren  UmtcH 
or  JafWIi.  which  an  still  nsed  in  some  pans  of  France.  Germany 
and  Italy,  but  the  probabillly  is  that  the  tarots  were  the  earlier. 
A  pack  of  unit  consists  ol  seventy-eight  cards,  foni  suits  ol 
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nuaml  urds  ind  Cwenty-tini  anbltCMlk  caida,  called 
or  aUali  (-trumpi).  Each  luit  COMbU  of  louRHn  < 
Kn  ol  which  an  the  pip  cudi,aiH]  (our  couri  (armoKpiapcily 
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MiebiaiMl  a(  them  ii 


lumumtKrcd 
Paris.  181 


ilct.     The  « 
d.  called  itx /on 


(01 » 


X  other 


lotH 


:t  canoponding  10  thetarlj 
t  ittaa  uslilwlx  that  iIk  n 


inlulyandin 
.r  (beam). 


(lee  AtaJimii  itijeitx,  Carhet, 
Dode  a[  playing  latocchino  or  1 

Thcmaikscfthfiuiuonihee 
belli,  l«v«  and  aeons.     No  1 
koQwa  pack  hat  b«n  ditcovr 
the  ume  dale  have  acei.  and  11  1 
compienced  with  the  deucv^ 

N«t  in  aaiiqulty  ID  Ihe  marlu  n 
cupa  and  done]'.     These  in  thi 
caidiof  tbeUte  ijili  ccniuiy,  and 
Spain.     French  caidi  of  the  lAth  century  bear  Uk 
generally  lued  in  France    and    England,  vii.  ^1 
fr^jf'(clubi),ptfu<(tpadeij  and  «/reaH  {diaoiandi}. 

The  French  liifii,  though  >o  named  from  Its  leaembluce  id 
the  Ireloil  leai.  was  in  all  probability  copied  ftoin  lliB  acorn; 
and  the  fiqut  limilarty  from  the  leal  (frlx)  of  the  Cenun  mils, 
while  lis  name  it  dcnved  irom  the  >word  ol  the  IuIlib  luilt. 
ttisnotderivedlromilsteaemblaaci  U  a  pike  head.ai  cominonly 
Hpposed.  In  England  the  French  marks  an  uaed.  and  ate 
named— bearit,  duba  (corresponding  to  I'ip,  the  French  symbol 
being  >Diaed  to  the  Italian  name,  idiianO. spades  (cnneipenibng 
10  Ihe  French  fuf lie,  but  having  ihe  Italian  nanie.]^iiili''i<i'ardil 
and  diamoadc,  Thiiconiusionol  nanieiaiul  tymboUisacmuDted 
ior  by  Chalto  thus—"  Ii  cards  were  aclually  known  in  Italy  and 
Spain  in  the  lauer  part  ol  Ihe  nlheentuiy,  it  is  not  unlikely  thai 
the  game  was  introduced  into  Ihiscounlry  by  loineoi  the  Engliaii 

In  the  wars  ol  Italy  and  Spain.     However  Ihis  may  be.  it  wcni 
.only  used  In  thi 


>l  the  s 


in  luly  and  Spain. 


LOllI 


by  ihe  upiice  ol  iodtvidual  card-nuhsra;  hui  t 
into  geaeial  use. 

The  court  cards  ol  the  early  pack)  were  kini 
knave.  The  Italians  were  probably  the  6a\ 
queen  tot  Ihe  chevalier,  who  in  FieiKh  car< 
superseded  by  the  queen.  The  court  cards  o 
received  lanciiul  nameti  which  varied  (ram  time 

AL'THOaiiiE-s.— Abb«  Rivt.  fdnrniinKMi  ]■ 
'ill;  Sami 


I  and  Cm[>™»r  ~  "-"' 

ir  rgnp'K  del  ca 


Oritm  Ii  PtMin 
Ftiitnot.  AmeiifH . 


fK 


ttU  Hiairy  If  PItyi 


Chaiio.  Fain 
i  PItyii      '    ■    ■• 

tif.  Ftrinit-irlltmi,  aij  Cardiliarpnii.  edited  by  the  Rev.  ET  S. 
Taylof.   B.A,  (London.  i*6s):  «f.   Fliiihea   WilUire.  M.O..  A 

tfuuiM,  printed  by  order  Dfthe  Iniileea  (Lnadan.  iB;6).  Ofwul 
dn  ro'Ill  j  jsur  by  R.  Merlin  (Paris.  1S60):  Tlu  Dnil'i  Piilwr 
Ai»t>.  by  Mn J.  K.  Van  Rrnurllei  (New  V»li.  ISqo) :  BiUiDiropty 
•;  lf»-*l  in  £aiJuk  n  PlnYiHi  Ca-il  diHf  Cijti.iif,  by  F,  JeufI 
(loiulon.  190s):  and  o|«iallr  Us  Carla  i  jsker.  by  Henri  Rent 

CARDUCCI,  BARTOLOIINBO   (i]6o-i6ia},  Italian  painter. 


in  Flonnce,  where  he  studied  artbilcciur 
tmmanati,  and  painting  under  Zuuaero 
(tampanicd  10  Madiid,  where  he  paintei 
iai  library,  assiittngalfo  in  the  produciioi 
Lojo  ibe  doiaiers  lil  that  Itoaoui  palaci 


le  with  PhiUp  lU .,  ud  Uued  and  died  in 
his  works  an  to  be  foUnd,  The  most 
Dnccnl  (mm  Ihe  Croii,  in  the  churck 

Hi(  youBgei  brolher  VimuiH)  (ijCS-rfija),  was  baro  in  Flor- 

lolkiwed  to  Madrid.  He  worked  a  (real  deal  ior  Philip  III.  and 
Philip  IV.,  and  his  best  pictures  are  those  he  eiecuted  lot  the 
lormer  monarch  as  dccontioiis  in  the  Prado.  Eumples  of  hi* 
work  are  preserved  at  Toledo,  at  Valladolid.  at  Segovia,  and  at 
several  other  Spanish  diiei.  For  many  years  he  laboured  in 
Madrid  as  a  teacher  ol  his  an,  and  amonghis  pupils  were  Giovanni 
Ricci.  Pedro  Obregon.  Vela,  Francisco  ColUntes,  and  other 
distinguished  rtpresealaiivcs  ol  Ihe  Spanish  school  during  ihe 
ifth  centtuy.  He  wag  aba  author  ol  a  Itealiie  or  diak>gue, 
Dt  lai  EucliiKiai  it  laPiniyra,  Kbich  was  published  in  i6j j. 

CitRDUCCI,  GlOEUb  (igj6-ioo;].  Italian  poet,  was  bom 
II  VaI-di-C>«tello.  in  Tuscany,  on  the  I7lh  of  July  iSj6.  his 
lather  being  Michete  Carducci.  a  physician,  ol  an  old  Flormtine 
family,  who  in  hii  youtb  had  suffered  imprisonment  for  hii 
share  in  the  revolulioa  of  iSji.  Carducci  received  a  good 
educalioD.  He  began  lile  aa  a  pubUt  teacher,  but  soon  took  to 
giving  private  lessons  al  Flortnn,  where  he  became  connected 
with  a  let  of  young  men,  enlhusiailic  pitrioU  in  poliiics,  and  in 
ig  the  reigning  ro 


al  models.  Thest 


tuted 


the  Enainsprings  ol  Carducci's  poetiy.  In  1&60  be  became 
lessor  al  Bologna,  when,  after  in  ifl65  astonishing  the  public 
by  a  dehant  J/yiwii  li?  SaltH,  he  published  in  1863  iAi'n  Craia, 
a  volume  of  lyncs  which  not  only  gave  hrm  an  indisputabta 
position  at  the  head  ti  coiuemporary  Italian  poets,  but  made 
him  Ihe  bead  of  a  school  ol  which  the  beat  Italian  men  ol  letters 
have  been  disciples,  and  which  has  infhienced  all.  Several  olhei 
icceeded.  the  n 


Dainiwlia  (1871).  t 

9I  the  Odi  Barharc  ( 

Carducci  had  bee: 

of  the  yo 


of  yi 


lg7J-iS»9). 


rtall  d. 


m  FMiU{ii 


ic  three 


:conipliihnitnt.  Tlie  period  of  hb  prosperity  was  a 
strange  one  Ior  Italy.  The  flmicaytarsaf  ihe  newly  conatitmed 
kingdom  had  pasted  more  in  siupor  than  activity;  original 
coniribuiion*  ta  lltirature  had  been  Karce,  and  puUiiben 
had  preferred  bringing  out  Inferior  ttinslationi  of  not  alwayi 
idmirihle  French  authors  to  encoutaging  the  original  work 
of  llalians-work  which  it  must  be  confeiKd  i>ai  gelKnIly 
nudiocte  and  entirely  lilelesi.  5ommanu»'s  creaiian.  a  liienir* 
review  called  U  Oouaco 
begi  nners  as  Giovanni  Marrai 
GuidoMagibDniandGabrlele 


icd  to  Cioaui  Carducci.  then  I 
licolhisown  counlty.  Than 


lelound 


inibe 


Bologna, 
not  giiicraily  known  by  the 
Lvity  ol  Sommaruga  exercised 

he  published  the  ihree  admirable  volumes  ol  his  Cti^taiimi  t 
BalusclU,  the  Ca  Ita  sonnets,  the  JViuk  OJi  Bariari,  and  * 
considerable  number  of  articles,  pamphlets  and  essays,  vhich 
in  their  coUircled  edition  lorn  the  moot  living  part  ol  ha  work- 
Hii  lyrical  production,  too,  seemed  to  reach  its  perfection  in 

di^(>iaw,theOd«to  Rome  and  to  Monte  kUrio,  the  Elegy  on 
the  urn  ol  Percy  Bysahe  Shelley,  the  rin»ng  rhymes  ol  the  Iilti- 
mau,  in  which  he  happily  blended  the  satire  of  Heine  with  the 
lyrical  lorni  ol  his  native  poetrj — all  belong  to  Ihi*  period. 
together  with  Ihe  ecsayi  on  l.eopardi  and  on  Parini,  the  admirable 
discussions  in  delencc  ol  bis  Co  Irt.  and  Ihe  pamphlet  called 
£Uru  ^rmMi'aiM  ritalt.  a  kind  ol  tdl-delence,  undeitaken  1* 
eiplain  the  origin  of  Ihe  Atcair  metre  to  the  queen  of  Ila^,  which 
marks  the  begianing  a[  the  last  evolution  in  Cuducci'a  work 
(tSSi).  .  The  rcvelutiepary  (pirila  of .  the  day.  «bo  luid  khoyg 


membei  of  tiic  highc. 
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hdkcd  iipoB  Giant  Cuiutd  b  [hcii  turd 
tdl  asix  fiwB  Ibid  cIlcT  tUi  poem  wrilten  In  bi 

and  the  poet,  imundcd  bj  the  Httituiir  of  bu  party,  wR>t«  irlut 
beintoiflicd  to  be  hisdefcDceud  hii  progrunme  ior  die  future 
ta  p*ia  Uut  vill  remiio  umra^i  the  aobteiL  And  oHat  pavrcrful 

in  ■  at*  tonn,  evolved  ifierwudi  in  hii  l*>t  Odet,  II  PitmBnir, 
Li  Biaat  diSam  CiscmH,  the  Ode  to  the  diughtet  oF  Fniicc»» 
Criipi  an  bcr  muiiice,  >nd  tbe  oik  Io  tbe  church  where  Duite 
once  pnyed,  Atta  CMueUs  ia  Ftlnia,  wbich  ii  like  dx  witb. 

For  >  lew  moaibi  in  1B76  Cirducci  bid  ■  »ai  in  the  luliui 
Cbuaba.  In  iSSi  be  wu  ft 
coundl  of  aJacntioa.  In  iBgo  b 
ii]o6  be  m*  mrdcd  tbe  Nobel  ptiie  lor  lilenture.  He  died  it 
Bologna  oD  (he  i6ihaf  Febnury  loo;.  By  hh  marriage  in  1859 
behadtm  duijtbieat  whatunrived  him,  ud  one  ton,  wbo  died 
in  infancy. 

TiMiBBie  quklitie*  vhkh  placed  Caidacd  amtnig  the  cUaia  of 
luly  bi  hisedieidtymmuned  conuitcnlly  irilb  him  in  later 
lite.  Hfa  IhoBgbt  Bowl  limpid,  lerene.  nre  of  luilf  above  an 
imdereurrentaf  Baneand  vipiroui if  pagan  pbilosopby.  Palnot- 
isid,  the  grandeur  of  work,  the  wnd-^otiifyLng  power  of  justice, 
■R  llie  poM'i  donnnajit  idcaU.  For  many  yean  Ihe  nalional 
ttntg^  for  bboTljF  had  forced  the  belt  (here  wai  in  heart  and 
brain  into  llie  aLmoaphere  of  pollLical  intrigue  and  from  one 
blltiefieli!  to  anolber;  Carducci  therefore  found  a  poetiy  emai- 
culaled  by  Ibe  deviation  into  other  channels  of  (he  inlellnlual 
TJiilily  of  hia  cooatiy.  On  this  nuu  ol  patiiotic  doggercL  of 
■ickly,  UnguiihingKBtimentalily  aiinaincen  a  ilniinine,  he 
grafted  1  pneliy  nol  often  under  bul  alwayt  violenlly  fell  and 
tbroim  inio a  mould  of  majeaiic  form:  notalwayiquiieeipected 
fir  appRCillcd  by  hii  cantemporatiet.  but  never  conunonplace 
fnilmctURSalanythigbln  lone  and  free  in  spirit.  The  idipU- 
t»n  of  vaiiom  kiodi  of  l4atin  metiea  to  tiM  lomewliat  sinewlas 
luiguife  he  found  at  hb  dlipceil,  whUil  il  night  have  been  an 
effort  of  men  pedaaliy  In  aiwlber.  waa  a  life-giving  and  tirength- 
cni*(  ioqiitalion  in  hii  caie.  Another  of  hit  (hiracieriiiici, 
wUch  piade  bin  pecaliiily  pitciovs  tohit  coanitymcn,  ii  the 
(act  that  his  poems  lotro  1  kind  of  lytic  record  el  Ihe  Italian 
Mnlg^  for  indqwidenc*.  Tbe  tumulluHU  vidKiIudn  of 
all  other  natioos,  howevEr,  and  the  pagoniiy  of  Ute  hlsUiy 
ol^l  limei,  have  in  turns  touched  his  paniculit  order  afimogirK- 
tiOQ.  Tlie  more  Important  part  of  bis  critical  work  which  beloagt 
(o  this- later  period  consists  of  bis  CoxversaxieKi  crUickt.  bil 
^ria  flaiejia  itUa  Imaalara  llaliaHO,  and  a  iDaalerlr  edition 
of  Petnnb.  That  he  should  have  had  the  faults  ol  bis  qualities 
is  not  Rrnarkable.  Being  almost  a  pioneer  in  tbe  world  ol 
criticism,  his  enays  on  the  autlnra  ol  other  countries,  lliough 
appearing  ia  the  light  of  diicoveriti  to  hit  own  country,  absorbed 
as  it  had  bitbetto  been  in  its  own  viciuitudis.  have  Uttie  of 
value  to  Ihc  general  undent  beyond  Ibe  attraction  of  robust 
style.  And  ill  hit  unbounded  idmintioa  (01  ibe  uulpiutal 
lines  of  antique  Lati*  poetiy  be  sooutimei  relapsed  iDIO  that 
laicinatioDby  memound  which  is  the  snare  of  his  Ungaage,lfld 
against  which  his  own  work  in  itsgreal  moments  it  a  reaction. 

CARDWEU.  EDKARD  (T78;''iSii}.  English  theologian,  was 
bom  ai  Blackburn  in  Lancashire  in  17S7.  He  was  educated  at 
Btasenose  Cdlege.  Oiloid  (B.A.  1809;  M.A.  iSii;  B.D.  1S19: 
D.D.  iSy},  and  after  being  lor  several  years  tutor  and  lecturer, 
was  appointed,  in  1S14,  one  of  the  eiaminers  lo  the  university. 
In  iSi;  he  was  (hoscn  Camden  prolesaor  of  incienl  history; 
and  during  bis  five  yean'  prolcssoiship  be  published  Ml  edition 
o<  tbe  EUiki  of  Aristotle,  and  a  course  o(  bis  lectures  on  7^ 
Ctinatt  tf  Ike  Critkt  ani  Sormmi.  la  iSji  tie  succeeded 
Archbishop  Whately  at  principal  of  St  Alban'i  HilL  He 
piblishedia  i8j;iitudeni^ediiionof  the  Creek  Tniameni,  and 
an  edition  ol  the  Creek  and  Ijtin  Ititt  ol  the  BiiUry  oj  lit 
JrwiA  Wat,  by  Joscphus,  with  illustrative  DOiei.  But  bis  most 
important  laboura  were  in  tbe  field  of  Engbsh  churcb  history. 
He  projected  an  ejtensive  work,  which  wu  to  embrace  the 
entire  synodinl  biiioiy  ol  tbe  church  in  EofUnd.  and  wat  to  be 
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founded  on  David  Wilkins'i  CMcifta  tfofwe  BtHanaUt  a 
HUmiat.  01  this  wart  he  eiecuted  locne  portioii  only.  Tbo 
first  published  was  Diawinlary  .liiufi  s/  Ou  Riletmel  Ckmnh 
tf  EiflimJ  frtm  I  jib  la  t1i6.  which  appeared  in  1S30.  It  was 
followed  by  a  Hn\ary  cj  Cimlatnca,  ire,  cemucud  uM  Iki 
RmtianeiauBKkalCtmrwnPnyerUiio).  On  iBiiappeired 
Sytwialia.  a  CtllalioH  ef  Arlidei  tf  Rilitim.  Ctont.  <,M 
Pjoaeiititt  aj  Cnuecalian  /rsm  IJ47  lo  1717,  completing  the 
period.     Closdycp 


Erfan 


•a  Lt/im  Ecdai 


m  (1850), 


and  Elizabeth.     CardwelL  also  published  1 

Bitbop  Gibson's  5ymitfiir  An^icatia.    Y 

lolbusi 


which  tieais  of  Ibe 
y  VIII.,  Edward  VI.. 
iB}4  a  new  edition  of 
was  one  of  the  best 


posts,  among  which  were  those  of  deiegiieol  the  piejs,  cuniot  ol 
tbe  university  galleries,  manager  ol  the  Bible  depaiimeiK  ol 
the  press,  md  private  secielaiy  to  tucceaslve  (luBcellois  of  Ibe 
noiveisily.  He  established  the  Wolvertol  papei  mill.  He  died 
at  Oxford  on  Ihe  Ijrd  of  Xlay  iMi. 

CARDWRLL  SDWARD  CABDWBLI,  Vls^oulr^  (iSi]-iSSe), 
Engliib  slalescniin,  wu  the  wo  of  a  merduinl  of  Uvopool. 
where  be  was  bom  on  (he  141)1  of  July  itlij.  Alter  a  briBiini 
career  at  Oiford.  where  he  gained  1  double  Giit<lass,  be  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  CUlbeiM  in  l3|i,  and  in  1S4S  was 
made  secretary  to  tbe  treasury.  .Hetuppotled  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
free-trade  pi^cy,  and  went  out  el  office  with  him.  In  iS«;  he 
vta  elected  for  Liverpool,  but  lost  his  seal  in  iSji  for  having 
supported  the  repeal  ol  the  navigtlion  laws.  He  soon  found 
another  constituency  it  Oiford,  and  upon  the  formation  ol  Lord 
Aberdedi't  coalition  ministry  became  presidenl  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  although  debarred  by  the  jealousy  of  his  Whig  colleagues 
■        ■  In  i8s«h.  ■     ■ 


all  enisling  ibippini 
colleagues,  upon  the  apt 
inquiry  tommiltre,  dedi 
Ibe  Eicbequet  pmted  u.{ 
he  moved  the  lamous  reiolui 
borough's 


important  and  complicated  ac 


1  i8ss  lesignnl,  with  his  Peelite 
iX  ol  Ml  Roebuck's  Sevasiopal 
le  offer  of  Ihe  chancellorship  ol 
1  by  Lord  Palmenloa.  In  iSjg 
laioiy  of  Lord  Ellen- 


ipatcb  to  Lord  Canning  on  the  affairs  of  Oude, 
■Inch  lor  a  lime  seemed  cttlam  to  overthrow  Ihe  Derby  goverr 
7]ei]l,bul  wbich  ul lima  tely  dissolved  into  nothing.  Heoblaine 
1  seat  in  Lord  Palmerslon't  cabinet  of  iHjg,  and  afiei  filling  Ih 
incongenial  posit  of  secretary  for  IieUud  and  chaDCeUor  of  lb 
luchy  of  Lancaster  (i36i),  became  lecieUiy  lor  thecolooies  1 
1M4.     Here  be  reformed  Ibe  syslem  o!  colonial  dclence,  lelusin 

tipente  was  defrayed  by  the  colonists;  he  also  laid  the  lounds 
,ioa  of  federation  io  Canada  and,  rigbtfy  or  wrongly,  censure 
iir  Ceoige  Giey't  conduct  in  New  Zealand.     Resigning  wi 


is  post  he  performed  the  m 


>i«6SasiecnIiiy[orwir. 


:  the  li 


the  army,  measures  wbich 
than  any  of  the  numerous  refocait 
ejected  by  the  Gladstone  govemment  of  thai  period,  bulwhicb 
'    itilicd  by  their  successful  working  aliecwaids. 
On  Ihe  ttsignation  of  the  Cladstone  ministry  in  1S74  be  was 
ID  the  peerage  at  Viscount  CaidwtU  ol  EUerbeck,  but  look 
DO  luither  piomineol.  pari  in  politics.    Hit  mental  faculties, 
"indeed,  were  considerably  impaired  during  tbe  last  few  years  ol 
Ills  Lfe,  and  be  died  at  Torquay  on  the  ijth  of  February  iiS6. 
He  was  not  a  showy,  hardly  even  a  prominent  poUtician,  but 
:Sected  lai  more  than  many  more  conspicuous  men.    The  great 
idminisltator  and  Ihe  bold  innovaiot  were  united  In  him  in  an 
iiccptional  degree,  and  be  allowed  ndlber  characler  to  pre- 
ponderate unduly. 

CARDWElJi.1  town  of  Cardwell  county,  Queenslhnd.  Australia, 

1  RockiBgham  Bay,  about Soom.  direct  N.W.  \i^  N.  ol  Brisbane. 

Pop.  of  lowii  and  diilricl  (looi)  nji.    Il  has  one  of  ibe  best 

harbours  in  Ibe  state,  easy  ol  necess  in  all  wciiheis,  with  a  depth 

fathoms.     Various  minerals,  including  eold 

district;  and  there  are  preserve  and  saute 
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bcions,  and  worki  lot  mot  ennct  ud  tinning.     The  dusong 
bthciy  11  cirriBi  OD,  and  Ibe  oil  is  caUactcd.  Th«e  are  Ursa 

CAIIBW.  OEOXOB  (d.  about  1613),  EiicUth  dJp(«m>Liit  and 

cdiicatrd  at  Oxford,  cnttred  tha  liuu  oJ  Court,  and  pused  fOrae 
yean  in  coniincnui  travel.  At  the  rKommendalion  of  Qunn 
EJizabvtb,  who  conferted  on  lum  the  lionDur  of  kni^hcJiood,  bt 
«ai  ippoinTnt  Hcrpury  la  Sir  ChriilDphfr  Hacton,  and  altci- 
■tarda,  having  been  pramoled  ta  a  mablerahip  in  chancery,  wai 
sent  IS  ambuudor  to  iIk  king  of  Poland,  in  ilv  reign  of  James 
he  ivai  empioyed  innegotialingihc  treaty  of  union  AithScolLznd, 
and  [or  HVtnl  year^  ms  ambauador  10  the  court  of  FrmiKe. 
□n  hit  return  he  •orott  a  K/lalim  */  (Ac  Sule  if  Fniut,  with 
skrlchn  of  the  leading  persona  at  the  court  of  Heniy  tV.  It  is 
wriilen  in  the  claHical  style  of  the  Eliiabethan  age.  and  was 
appended  by  Dr  Birch  to  hit  Hiiurital  Vit»  ij  ilu  Nritiiiaiau 
bOKun  tkt  CaurU  >/  Eattmid,  FinMt  and  Bntadi.  /rmw  /;$2 
l9  1617-  Kfuch  of  the  inlarmation  regarding  Pniand  oml^cd 
in  DeTTiou'lWiiWrynf  HiiO»iiriiii«w»«fUrBiihBlby  C»ew. 
CAXEV,  XICHitltD  {tsss-i6»),  Enghih  pOTt  and  antiquary, 
oai  bom  on  the  i;ih  ot  July  tsss,  at  Antony  Mouae.  East 
Cornwall.     At  the  age  of  ricven.  he  entered  Chriit 


Churcl 


h  Sir  l^lip  Sidr 


(he  earb  of  Leimter  a 

OilonI  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Tem 

years,  and  then  went  abroad.     By  hi 


Iney,  ii 


petman.     Kii  great  uorli  is  the  Sur 
]  iAo>,  tnd  nprinlcd  in  i;69  am 


five  Can 


9  of  Tag 


's  Ctrvi. 


■sappoinied  high-iherlfF 
n  isS.:  and  he  Krved 
mtnant  ot  Cornwall,  ai 
e  Society  of  Antiquaries 
Camden  and  Sir  Henry 
V  >/  CstwraU.  puUiihed 
I  iKd  itit.  It  still  poucstei 
In  value,  for  the  picture  ligivn 
in  try  gentleman  of  the  dtyi  of 
s  are:—*  IlanilaKon  of  the  Ant 
<imt  (isw).  printed  in  the  first 
noudcdge.  and  entitled  Coijiy 


without  the 
of  BaUaipii.  tr  Ilu  Kttt 
^  U/n'l  Win  (ijfljl.a  translation  of  an  Italian  vetsionol  John 
Huarte't  Eiamet  dr  Ingaiei;  and  An  EfitUt  cnctmint  Ilu 
Eicrl'rnca  af  lit  Engliili  Timt<u  (tfto;),  Ca^ew  died  on  the 
6th  of  November  1610. 

His  son.  Sir  RtCHttD  Camir  (d.  tCtj?).  was  (he  anlW  af  a 
Tne  end  Riadii  Way  It  tam  lie  Lalint  Tongiw,  by  vtiten  of 
three  nitionj,  publijhed  by  Samuel  Hirtlib  in  165*. 

CARBW,  TKOKAl  (i;gi-i«4sr),  EngUih  poet,  *ti  tbe  •sn 
of  Sir  Matthew  Carcw,  master  in  chancrry,  and  hb  «ife,.AIic« 
Ingpenny,  widow  of  Sir  John  Riven,  lord  mayor  of  London. 
The  poet  wu  prohably  the  third  of  the  eleven  ChDdnn  ot  Iiii 
parents,  and  was  bom  at  West  Wickhara  in  Kent,  in  the  cirty 
part  41 ISQJ.  (or  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  in  June  1608,  when 
he  matriculated  at  McTton  CoUefie,  Oxford.  He  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  early  in  iSii,  and  proceeded  to  atudy  at  the  Middle 
Temple.  Two  yean  later  his  father  complaliKd  to  Sit  Ihidley 
Carteion  that  he  was  doiti|  liiile  at  the  law.  He  was  in  conse. 
quencc  sent  to  Italy.  11  a  member  of  Sir  Dudtey'a  household,  and 
when  the  ambassador  returned  fmm  Venice,  be  seems  to  have 
kept  Thomas  Carew  with  him,  lor  he  is  found  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton.  at  the  Hague,  early  in  itiA. 
From  this  office  he  was  dismissed  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  for 
levity  and  slander;  he  had  great  difliculty  in  finding  another 
situation.  In  August  1S18  his  father  died,  and  Carew  enlered 
the  service  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry,  in  whose  train  he 
started  for  France  In  Kfarch  lAig,  and  It  ja  believed  that  he 
IraveUcd  in  Herbert's  company  until  that  noblFman  returned 
to  England,  at  the  dose  of  his  diplomatic  missions,  in  April  i6i«. 


d  the  < 
the  defiuhe  appolniioe 


of  geml 


le  pnvy 


chambei 


It  CiT««  held  tUs  of 


.     Tha  ki 


e,  te  dhpUyad  Ua  tort 


altributed  hi 


IbcpocL  Fiobably  in  i6}i>.C»mr«maiDadt 
7-iii-oidInuy  u>  iIh  king.  To  this  pcilDd  atj 
dote  frteDdakip  with  Sit  Jobs  Suckling,  Bea 
ctutoni  Iba  lalio  tayt  that  Caiew  »aa  "a 
person  of  pleasant  and  facatlona  wit."  Donne,  arhOM  njcbrily 
as  a  court'pnacbs  lasted  until  his -death  in  lAji,  camistd  a 
pswerlul  if  not  entirely  healtkful  infiucBce  ovee  the  goiiua  <jl 
Carcw.  In  February  ibjj  a  nasqoe  by  the  taller,  entitled  Cmiiim 
Britanicwm,  was  acted  in  ihe  banqueting-bouK  at  WtutdialL, 
and  was  printed  in  1634.  The  dose  of  Cuew'a  hfe  is  absolutely 
otncure.  It  was  long  supposed  that  be  died  in  iti^^,  and  thk 
has  been  thought  10  be  confirmod  by  the  fact  that  the  first  editiea 


r,  publish* 


1640,8 


jt  Clarendon  tells  us  that  "after  fifty  yean  af  life 
pent  with  less  severity  and  eiactn ess  than  it  ought  to  havE  been, 
le  died  with  the  giealeit  remoiae  for  that  Ucence,"  If  Cam 
la  moie  than  fifty  yean  «(  age,  he  msst  hanre  died  in  or  afm 
64;,  and  in  fact  then  were  final  addilionl  made  lo  hia  Petwa 
a  the  third  edition  of  ib;i.  Walton  tells  us  that  Canw  in 
Lis  last  illness,  being  affiicled  with  the  bomis,  sent  tv  great 
laste  to"  the  ever.nemoiable  "  John  Hales  (i;g4-ifi{6)l  Hak* 
'  told  him  he  should  have  his  prayers,  ^ 


v  sbsduii 


They  Of 


lyrics  vl  the  purely 
his  own  phrase.  *'  a  mine  vf 
ncA  and  pregnant  liney,"  Mu  metrical  style  was  influenced  t^ 
JoniH)  and  his  Imagery  niU  mote  dearly  by  Donne,  Foe  vbom  he 
hid  an  almat  servile  adminifon.  His  iniellcciual  pvwer  o-aa 
not  comparable  with  Donne't,  but  Carew  had  »  lucidity  and 
directness  of  lyrical  utterance  unknown  to  Doom.  It  Is  perhapa 
bis  gretiest  dislinciidn  that  he  b  the  euliesl  of  the  Cavalier 
■ong-wrileis  by  profeuion.  of  whom  Rochester  is  the  litnt, 
poets  who  turned  the  dkrepulable  incidents  of  an  idle  coun-lilt 
into  poetry  whicfl  was  often  of  the  rarest  delicacy  and  the  purest 
melody  and  colour.  The  longest  uid  best  of  Carew'a  poems. 
■'  A  Rapture,"  would  be  more  widely  appreciated  if  the  rich 
flow  dC  its  imaginaiion  wett  rttlraincd  by  greaui  Rticenn 
of  taste. 

The  b«r  edition  of  Cam's  Petmi  h  that  prepared  by  Artliia 
Viaceoi  in  189*.  (E.  C.) 

CARET.  HEHRTCd.T;4]},  English  poelandmurfdan,  reputed 
to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  George  Ssvile,  man)uesB  of  HaLIu, 
was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  l;th  centuty.  His  nothor  Is 
supposed  lo  have  been  1  schoolmislrcas,  and  Carey  bimseU 
taught  music  at  vtrhnn  schotJs  He  owed  hia  knowledge  of 
music  to  Olaus  Linnerl,  and  later  he  sindicd  with  Rosdngrait 
and  Geminiani.  He  wrote  the  words  and  the  music  of  Tin 
CoiUHwikm;  or  Uan  Ways  liai  Ont,  a  farce  produced  at 
DruryLueiB  171!-  Hil  ffmiiiiif  iixf  tforrufe,- er  Tki  Dai 
Man't  WaUini  was  acted  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fidds  in  i;ii. 
Ch^nimiitlaniieliiiBi  C17J4I,  described  as  "The  most  Tta^t^ 
Toigedy  that  ever  was  Iragediicd  by  any  Company  of  Tra- 
gedians," was  a  succcsslul  burlesque  of  the  bomtiast  of  the 
contemporary  stage.  The  best  of  his  other  pieces  were  A 
Wandtr;  0r  tlu  HonrsI  YorktUrrmaniJTjs),  a  baQad  opera,  and 
the  Drataii  efWanllry  (1737),  a  burlesque  opera,  the  music  of 
which  was  by  J.  F.  Lampe.  He  was  the  author  of  t/amby- 
Famby.  a  once  famous  parody  of  Amhrose  Philips'*  vines  to 
theinfantdaughtcroftheeiitl  of  Carteret.  Carey  is  best  remem- 
bered by  his  songs.  "  SaUy  In  our  ADey  "  (printed  in  Us  Umktl 
Cttunry)  was  t  sketch  drawn  after  following  a  sbocmakeT'i 
'prtntice  and  his  iweelheact  on  a  holiday.    The  present  tune  set 

borrowed  from  an  earlier  song,  "  Tile  Country  Lasse,"  which  b 
printed  in  Tlu  Urrty  iltawia*  (vol.  Hi.,  c.  I7i6)-  It  has  been 
claimed  lor  him  that  he  wsa  the  author  of  "  God  save  the  King" 
(see  NanoMaL  Ahtbhci),     Be  <Eed  in  London  no  the  4th  of 
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Ocuilit*  tjtx,  *>d  it 


maun- 
»  CiJM-i8j»).  AmeriMB  ecDDD- 
mitt.  na  boiii  in  PUkddphii  on  the  tsth  at  Dtambo'  iigj. 
A[  tbe  ■§!  ol  twcntydsht  be  Mcctcdcd  kit  lidier.  llulmr 
Ciicy  (ij6e-i>J«) — u  ioBiMUJal  ccoBemiit,  polilial  idoBK. 

tditot.  ind  publiiiiet.Df  Iisli  birth,  but  lor  muy  j ■  miiiliT 

el  PhiWdpli*— u  ■  BtmbM  oI  Ihc  puUiihi^  iim  of  Cuey 
Ji  Lea.  which  wu  loni  Iba  musl  awpkuoui  lo  America. .  He 
died  in  phii«l.ipki.  on  Ihc  Ulh  ol  Ocubci  1879. 

Anooi  Uaihc*  Ciieir'i  manjr  wiitlnfi  had  ban  a  caUectian 
U&ii)  ol  £uaj«  •■  fMli£al  Exmmj,  one  of  the  cufim  ol 
AnmicsB  tnaiiits  laTouring  pnitcclJon,  and  Ueoiy  C  Ciay'i 
hlc-wotk  wu  lUvMcd  In  the  ptopa^iiwi  of  tbf  uaw  ihaotr- 
He  Ktind  liom  braiaeu  in  1S38,  almou  •imiiiUDMUily  arilh 
the  anicanuKc  (ii]7^iS«o)  ol  bii  fiimifla  if  ftlitkni 
Eitatmj.  Thh  tnatiie,  which  *rai  inusltted  into  iuliu  aod 
Svediah,  icon  becuoc  ttie  Mandaid  lepioeautivt  in  the  Uniial 
Stale*  of  the  ichi»l  of  Konamic  ihcugbc  which,  with  tooe 
bitefiuptiont,  hat  aincc  domioated  the  taiifi  aystetn  at  that 


.    Care) 


pncedeij  aod  fDUomed  by  many  tmaUei  volwno  on  tnits 
the  ctedit  lytltB,  inlcreit,  ilaveiy,  copyright,  Ac.;  aod  ii 
■g;S-i8i9  he  aatbercd  the  fndta  o(  hii  lilelong  bbonn  tnl< 
Tit  Primitlti  afStcial  Sdtnit.  in  three  voluaKs,  Thii  worl 
ii  ■  mOEi  tonptehentive  ■*  well  ai  mcUire  oinaiiioa  of  tai 
Ttcws.  la  ii  Ca«y  lou^t  to  ihcnr  Ihtl  then  eniiu,  inde 
pendcDtly  oj  hnnn  wiiU»  a  natural  tyateti  of  ccoiuqnic  larav 
•rhich  i>  cHCnlially  bentficcnl.  and  ol  wbjcb  ibe  iiureuini 
pnapcriiy  of  tiic  whole  conniitnily,  ind  opecixily  et  the  work 
ing  daiKt,  ii  tbc  tfioDtaacaut  rewll — capable  of  bdng  ddealei 
only  by  the  ignorance  or  prrvraily  of  man  rraiiting  or  imptdini 
ila  action.  He  lejccled  the  Makhusian  docidne  of  popuUUon 
mainCAimng  that  nunbcia  regulate  (hsnsdvei  wlBciantly  ij 
every  wcU-goreraed  locielyt  and  that  I^ir  preaAure  on  aub 
siitence  characlerias  the  Jower.  twi  Ihc  mofe  advanced,  stage 
oC  civiliaation.    He  denied  tbc  uuvcraal  truth,  for  all  atafea  o 


Hit  fundamei 
til  wealth  and  va 


o  the  antithcii 


iHng_  t 


of  land  with  peculiar  advantage  aa  an  American,  for  wbon  the 
traditiona  of  hitt  le^tiement  were  living  and  frefih,  and  btiore 
wbo^  eyet  the  proceu  wat  indeed  aiiM  goitig  on.  The  diffi- 
culties of  adapting  a  primitive  loil  Lo  the  work  ot  yielding 
orgioic  pioductt  for  nian't  use  can  be  lightly  estinaled  only 
by  an  inhabitant  o£  a  ccmntry  long  under  culiivatiodh-  It  it, 
in  Carey't  view,  the  ovcicnming  at  these  difficulties  by  arduoua 
and  continued  cflott  that  entiika  the  £itt  occupier  of  land  lo  hit 
property  in  the  soil.  lit  prcient  value  loroit  a  very  iniall  pro- 
portion  of  the  coat  eipended  on  it,  became  it  nprcicnu  only 
^bit  would  be  required,  with  the  tcience  and  appJiancet  of  our 
tiioc,  to  bring  the  bmi  [iDin  itt  ptimilive  into  itt  pretnl  tute. 
Property  in  land  ia  therefore  only  a  form  ofinyetted  capital — 
a  quantity  of  hibour  or  the  Iruiti  of  labour  petouuiniily  incor- 
porated with  the  toil;  lor  irbidi,  like  any  other  cipitaUil,  the 
owner  it  compsuated  by  a  aharc  ol  tho  produce.  He  it  Dot 
rewarded  lor  what  it  done  by  the  poweia  ol  nature,  aod  uciety 
it  in  no  sense  defrauded  by  hit  sole  poaaetsion.  The  so-called 
Ricardian  theory  ol  rent  It  a  tpeculatiyc  fancy,  contradicted  by 
all  eipetlcoce.  Cultivation  doei  not  in  fact,  ai  that  theory 
supposes,  be^n  with  the  best,  and  move  downi^vardt  to  the  poorer 
toils  in  the  order  of  their  inlEriority.  The  light  and  dry  higher 
ludsateflru  cultivated  i  and  ooiy  wb^  populati^aba^  bcraaw 


1  toekl  dauet  ait  In  hamony.    Bui,  Carey  pro. 

'.  is  ontet  that  tUt  harmonious  progreia  may  be 
reaEaed,  what  it  tahn  fion  the  Und  must  be  giveo  back  to  it. 
All  the  aiticlet  dedved  from  it  an  RiUy  leparaud  pant  of  it, 
wUch  mutt  be  naloted  on  pain  of  itt  eihauttion.  Hence  the 
prodDcei  and  the  coaouie)  mutt  b*  dote  lo  each  other;  the 
pndHia  BUM  Ml:  he  sijiorled  in  a  loreigii  country  in  eachange 
for  iitmanulaauiet,aadihui  go  to  enrkh  at  manure  ifovngn  soil. 
In  iinmedlaiE  eaehingB  lahie  the  landowner  may  gain  hy  such 
eiponaiioB,  b«  the  productive  powers  of  the  land  will  tuffer. 

Ca»y,  wbohadtetwiu  an  cameal  advocate  of  free  trade, 
accoRlingly  Btlived  at  tbc  doctrine  of  protection :  the  "  oo- 
Ofdiniling  power"  in  wjclely  motl  intervene  to  nrevent  nrivate 
advtnia^  fiDm  wotUac  [wblic  mischief. 
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of  the  eSecu  o( 

liberal  and  pratectivF  tariff)  reqMCUvely  on  American  prot- 
perity.  Ths  obiervatioD,  he  uyt.  thnw  him  back  on  theory, 
asd  led  him  to  see  that  the  inlervenlioB  referred  to  ml^t  be 
Decenary  to  remove  (at  he  phrases  It)  the  obstaclet  to  the 
progrets  of  ymnger  communities  created  by  the  action  of  cider 

of  List's  wijtings.  added  lo  his  own  deep-rooted  arid  hereditary 
jealouay  and  dislike  of  Eogbth  predominance,  had  something 
to  do  with  hit  diange  id  altitude  (tee  PtorEcnoK). 

CABSy.  WIIJUAM  (i;6i-ili4),  Kngli^  OrienBl  scholar. 
and  the  pioneer  of  modem  bunonary  enterptiu.  waa  bom  at 
Paidenpury.  Norlhubpttaiahhe,  on  the  t7th  of  August  1761 
When  a  youth  he  worked  at  a  thoeraaker^  but  having  joined 
the  Biptiiti  when  he  was  about  twenty.ooe.  he  drvoled  tnscb 
of  hit  tame  to  villaga  preaching.  In  j^S;  he  became  piAtar  of 
a  Baptist  church  in  Leiceater.  and  begat^  thOKC  energetic  move, 
nuvia  amopg  hit  fellow  rebgioarsti  which  renilted  in  the  for- 
Dialion  ot  the  Bij>li»  Mjwinaiy  Society.  Carey  hinuelf  being 
QBC  ai  the  Snt  lo  go  abtoad.  On  teaching  Bengal  in  1743. 
he  tod  tut  ccmpaiuont  kat  all  their  property  in  the  Hugli,  but 
bavin;  received  the  charge  td  an  indigo  factory  at  Malda,  he 
wat  GOon  able  to  piotecute  the  work  of  tcantlaiir^  the  Bible 
into  Bengali.  In  1700  he  quitted  Malda  for  Setampaie,  where 
he  ettabliAed  a  church,  ■  tchool.  and  a  printinj(.|B«ai  for  the 
publicatioa  ol  ihe  Scripture!  and  phikikigical  meka.  In  tSei 
Carey  wit  appointed  pmieuDr  of  Oriental  languagei  in  a  colteg* 
founded  tt  Fori  WOliam  1^  the  iaaH|ueB  of  Wellesky.    Fron. 

of  numecous  philological  works,  nnaisiiog  of  grvunatt  and 
dictionarin  in  Ihe  Uahialtl ,  Sanskrit,  Punjabi.  Telinga,  Bengali 
and  Bhotania  dialects.  The  Sanskrit  dictionary  wu  aafortun- 
alely  destroyed  by  afire  which  biokeuutin  the  printing  citablisb- 
menL  Frvm  the  Serampore  press  tboc  itsued  in  his  lifetime 
over  Mojm  Bibles  and  poiiiant  in  nearly  forty  diltereni  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  Corey  himself  undertaking  moot  of  the 
literary  work.  He  died  on  the  oth  of  June  ig^i. 
See  L^cj  by  J.  CiilioH  liSSDand  G.  Sukh  (1884I' 
CARGILL,  MNALO  fiii<r-iaei).  Scottish  Covenanter,  wat 
bocn  in  i6to.  He  wat  educated  at  St  Andrewi,  and  afterwarda 
auachcd  hhsself  to  the  Froteatm.  After  fait  appointment  to 
one  of  tlH  churches  in  Clasgow.  he  openly  reiitled  the  measures 
ol  the  government.  Compelled  to  remain  al  a  distance  from  hit 
charge,  he  ventured  back  to  CElebiaU  the  Communion,  and  was 
arretted,  bvi  wat  hbcrated  at  the  intlsncr  of  some  of  hit  privai* 
frknds.  He  wat  afterwardt  wounded  at  tbc  battle  of  fiottaweU 
Bridge,  and  Oed  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  a  few  months. 
On  hit  lelum  be  joined  Richard  Camennin  publishing  the 
Sanquhar  decltration,  and  boldly  eicommunicated  the  king  and 
bis  oSicials.  He  wii  toon  aflerwardt  apprehended,  and  brought 
lo  EdlBburgh,  whEm  ho  wat  beheaded  on  Ihe  ITthol  July  iMl 
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CABM  (Spin,  tor  "  loxtinl.''  from  Ui.  arm,  or),  t.  tbip-' 
l«d,  or  Ibc  KOOdi  («  even,  ktt  tcdmicaUy,  pcnons)  carrkd  on 
boud  1  lliip^  ud  »,  by  uulofy,  >  Urm  uicd  ioi  uy  luge 
■OHHiDC.  The  nuiitime  liv  aHectmf  the  cugo  ol  iilupBdait 
Kith  io  the  vlida  Aveuge,  AnuiCHiUEici,  InscijUicx, 
Salvj^ck,  BonoiiBiCj  Li£flj  ezvl  Lhc  ■pw-i«lit<«>*  of  cugcnehipB 

CABIA,  an  andeot  distnct  al  A^e  Minor,  bounikd  on  Uic  N. 
by  took  ud  Lydu,  on  Uu  W.  ud  S.  by  tbe  Aecean  5e>,  end  aa 
lh«  E,  by  LycU  aiid  a  aniU  pan  of  nuyiia.  .  Tie  cout-lme 
CODiim  irf  a  mcDcieioaid  (real  proarantDiieeilicinatJDg  with  deep 
inlet).  ThenioeiJmpo«aDiinlct,UMCenuncGult,orGutfo{Ciia, 
»l<ndiinlai>dIoi70iii-,beiiKeaibe(reaiowuBUln  piaiDOBtiuy 
letmisating  at  Myndut  on  the  oonb,  aod  that  whkb  talendt  to 
CB)du>  and  tbe  KBwrkable  badliDd  of  CapeKtie  OB  the  uuth. 
Noilh  of  thii  i*  [^  deep  biy  oiltd  in  andnt  tina  Ihe  Cul(  at 
luiu  (now  known  M  Ihe  GulE  o(  Mcndeliyah),  end  beyund  this 
e^m  VBl  the  deeper  inlet  whicb  fomerly  extended  inland 
between  tliletui  ud  Priene,  but  of  which  the  outer  put  ha) 
been  entirely  filled  up  by  the  alluvial  deposti  of  the  Maeander, 
while  tbe  inoermast  um,  the  andenl  Lalmic  Culf.iinowalake. 
South  of  Cape  Kiio  (gun  ii  the  gulf  known  ai  Ihe  Gulf  of  I>o[it, 
with  levenl  aubordinite  inlela.  bounded  on  the  loulh  by  the 
nigged  proinonlory  of  Cynouema  [mod.  Cape  Alupo).  Between 
Ihia  headland  and  the  frontier  of  Lyda  is  IEk  abdtered  bay  of 


of  the  Medilerranean. 

Almost  Ihe  whole  of  Caha  it  monntninouL  The  two  great 
mauei  of  Cadmua  (Baba-dagh)  and  Salbacum  (Boa^agfa),  whl^ 
are  in  fact  portianiof  the  great  chain  of  Taurua  (ict  Aaia  Mihob}, 
form  the  nudnu  to  nbich  the  whole  physical  framcworii  of  the 
country  ia  atlsched.     Frotn  theie  lofly  ranges  there  eitendi  a 

sends  down  oflthooti  on  the  north  towards  the  Maeander,  and  on 
the  west  towards  the  Aegean.  Of  these  rangca  the  mnmilt  of 
Ul  Idtinus  alone  reaches  450a  IL 

Hie  coast  ia  fringed  by  numerooa  ialandi,  in  nine  fnttaiecs 
separated  only  by  narrow  straits  from  the  mainland.  Of  tiMae 
tbe  moat  celebrated  are  Rhodei  and  Cos.  Soldo  tlase  are 
Synic,  Teloa,  Nisyros,  Calymnea,  Leros  and  Patnoi,  all  of  which 
have  been  inhabited,  both  in  andenl  and  raodam  times,  and 
scone  of  whicb  contain  eicelleni  harboun.  Of  theae  Nteyrot 
alone  is  of  vtdcanic  origin^  the  othcTi  belong  to  the  same  lime- 
itone  formation  with  the  rocky  hcadlanda  of  the  MasL  The 
country  known  aa  Caria  was  shared  between  Iha  Cariani  proper 
and  tfie  Cauniaas,  who  were  a  wilder  people,  iohabiting  the 
district  between  Caiia  and  Lyda.  Tliey  were  not  oonsldeied 
U  be  of  the  same  blood  as  Ihe  Cariani,  and  were,  thertfoR, 
eicludcd  from  the  temple  of  the  Caiiin  Zeus  at  Mylasa,  whkli 
was  camnan  to  Ihe  Cariani,  Lydians'and  Myiiaas,  though  thdt 
language  »a  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cariuis  proper.  Heindotua 
(i.  ii>)  believed  the  Caumani  to  have  been  aboriglno,  the 
Carians  having  been  originally  called  Leleges,  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  Aegean  islands  by  the  invading  Cieeka.  This 
uema  to  have  been  a  prevalent  view  among  Ibe  OrMk  wriltts, 
for  Thucydidea  <i.  8)  slates  that  when  Dcloa  wai  "puii£ed" 
mote  than  half  the  bodia  found  buried  in  it  were  those  of 
"  Citiaat."  Modern  archaeolo^cal  diacavcry,  however,  fi 
against  this  b^ef;  and  the  fact  that  Hynu,  tydui  and  Car  were 
regarded  a*  biothers  buUcates  that  the  three  populadona  who 
wwshipped  together  in  the  taD[de  of  Mylau  all  belonged  to  the 
same  stock.  Homer  (/',  i.  43S-419)  d^inguishes  the  Lelegu 
(f.i.)  from  the  Carians,  to  whom  i>  ascribed  tbe  invention  of 
helmet-crests,  coats  of  arms,  and  shidd  tiandles. 

A  considerable  number  of  abort  Cirian  inscriptions  ha*  been 
found.  RHHt  of  Ihem  in  Egypt  They  were  finl  notkad  by 
Lepalus  at  Abu-Simbel,  when  he  cotractly  Infeticd  that  they 
were  the  work  of  the  Catian  merccnarieB  of  Paanneilchua. 
The  language,  w  tu  •*  It  hai  been  datiphered.  ia  "  Aslanic  " 
and  not  Indo-Enrepean. 

-Die  eicmvarieoa  of  W.  R .  Paton  at  Aiaariik  (7«inL  ffdi.  Sltdia, 
iSa7)  and  a(  F.  Wflntat  at  Idriaa  have  ntqlBd  in  the  dtocovtiy 


of  laU-Ifyttiura  ud  Gcometoic  pottsy.  Ouia,  hownc^ 
figured  but  Utde  in  hiilory.  It  waa  abaoibed  into  the  kingdon 
of  Lydia,  where  Caiian  troop*  fanned  the  bodyyianl  <A  Ihe  \ia^ 
CnidnBtiid  HtUcunaMa*  CO  the«iast  were  cnloniaedl^  Dorians. 
At  Hahcarntnna  (f.*.)  the  Mausolaim,  the  inonuraent  ereclrd 
by  Artemisia  to  her  hudiand  Mautohjt,  about  s6o  %jc,  was 
excavated  by  Sic  C.  T.  Newton  In  iSst-i'sS.  Cnidua  (f:>.)  wa> 
excavated  at  Ihe  same  time,  when  the  "  Cnidlan  Lua,"  now  in 
the  firilisb  Museum,  was  found  clowning  a  lomb  near  the  site  ol 
the  old  diy  (C,  T.  Newton,  tfufgry  ^  Dbamia  tt  CuUta, 
ft^ianwatu  and  Braiuladtt).  On  the  haidei.bBd  helwecn 
Cada  and  Lydia  lay  other  Gmk  dtiea,  UHetus,  Priene,  and 
Magnesia  (see  articles i.i.),  colonised  in  eaiiy  tfeacslqr  tbe  loniaiiB. 
Inland  was  Tniles  (mod.  Aidin),  which  also  had  an  loniepepida- 
tion,  Ibou^  it  never  befonged  to  the  Ionic  confederacy  (see 
T1lill£b!.  The  eicavalnu  of  the  English  h  ttSi-iBtf,  «f  tbe 
French  under  O.  Rayet  and  A.  TlhinDU  tn  tiji,  and  more 
recently  of  the  German*  undei  Th.  WIegand  and  ScinvbT  ia 
iS^S-iSqS  hive  laid  bare  tbe  liie  of  Che  Greek  Priene,  and  the 
same  has  been  done  tea  ihe  lenuiiu  of  Magneaia  id  Hatudma 
by  French  euavaton  In  i&fi-if^}  and  the  Gerauw  cacpedltioa 
under  K.  HuBiann  in  18^1-1893.  A  Cemian  eipedilioe  nDdiT 
Th.  Wiegand  canied  00  eicavationi  at  BUletn*  (see  attklcs  «■ 

In  the  Peitiu)  epoch,  native  dynists  eataUisbcd  themaelvca 
in  Carta  iBd  even  esteBded  tbeir  nile  over  the  Greet  dUaa.  Tba 
lut  of  them  fetiii*  to  have  bees  naudaru*.  after  wbote  death  the 
ovwii  WM  teited  by  a  Persian,  Oconlobales,  who  otfeeed  a 
vjpinai  ledsuoce  to  Alenoder  tbe  Great,  fiat  hia  capital, 
Halicaruusiu,  wi*  taken  alter  a  tiegt.  and  tl«  prlndpafity  el 
Caiia  coefeired  by  Alexander  on  Ada,  a  prlBCeaa  of  the  *attve 
dynaaty.  Soon  afterwards  the  country  waa  Inearporated  Inlo 
the  Syrian  empire  and  then  into  the  kingdom  of  Pergurmm. 

See  W.  M.  Ranuiy.  "  Hntorical  CMgnphy  of  A«  Mlnar~ 
(JJ.CS.  iv..  lS»0j;  W.  R<«e  and  E.  Friednch,  ^KUgJ*fUC*>  Xoc* 
•0"  KImnaan  (1899):  Penot  and  thipiei,  Hiilery  tfArl  ■»  Firyrim, 
Lydia.  Co™  airf  Iy:ia  (En^.  tmn...  lfk)lh  /ft.  Sayce.  'Tl* 
Kirian  Lanplaj:*  and  IrKrn>tion."  {TS-BA.  h-  I.  rMT):  p. 
Ktetschmer,  Etmleillnit  in  dit  CncjtioUf  idr  irtttlliulUn  SMtln, 
PP- 176- J«4  (i»96)-  Foe  the  coiaage  «  MmisuTica.  (A.  H.  &} 

CAIIACO.  or  Sah  Feupe  de  Austua,  a  town  on  Ihe  north 
coast  ol  Veneiuela,  40  m.  east  of  the  dty  of  Cuniani  at  the  bead 
of  the  gull  beating  Ibe  (ame  name.  Pop.  (iqoS,  eiifmaie)  7000. 
It  itandi  a  short  dlilince  up  the  Clriaca  river  and  its  port 
Immediately  on  Ihe  coast  Is  known  aa  Puerto  Sane  The 
surrounding  district  produces  cotton,  tobacco,  eaclio,  cattle 
and  fiuit,  and  then  i)  CDnslderaUe  trade  throngh  PMrto  Sqcr. 
altbou^  that  part  has  no  legulu  coanexjon  with  foreign  porta. 

CARIIBKB IIURM,  a  name  diiefly  of  historical  {npMUnce, 
BOmetioKB  SM^ied  to  the  wliole  of  the  West  Indies,  but  strictly 
comprehending  only  tbe  cliain  of  islands  itRtcfaing  from.  Porto 
RicD  to  Ibe  coait  of  South  America.  These  are  aha  known  aa 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  Ihe  balk  of  them  are  divided  into  Ibe 
two  groups  of  -the  Leewanl  and  Windward  bland*. 

CARIM,  Ibe  name,  used  first  by  Cohunhui  (from  CarOt, 
said  to  mean  "  a  valiant  man  ").  of  a  South  Anieiican  people, 
who,  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish,  occupied  parts  ol  Guiana 
and  Ihe  lower  Orinoco  and  tlie  Windward  and  other  Islands  in 
what  is  tim  known  as  the  Caiibbein  Sea.  Tbty  were  believed 
to  h»ve  had  their  original  home  in  NoHh  Amoica,  spreading 
ihence  through  tbe  Antnie*  southward  to  Veneiueta,  the  Guiana*, 
and  nor(h.eost  Braill.  This  vif  w  hit  been  abandoned,  aa  Carib 
tribes,  the  Bakahi  and  Nahnquas,  uiing  an  archaic  type  of 
Curb  speech  and  primitive  In  habits,  have  been  met  by  German 
eiplorers  In  the  very  heart  of  BnoX  It  iiiay  thu*  t«  aBumed 
that  the  cndle  of  Ihe  race  was  the  centre  of  Sonth  AmFrlta; 
their  first  migratfaig  movBneoU  being  to  (hiiana  and  the  ActlllB. 
A  mid,  ferocious  and  warlike  people,  they  made  a  stout  nsijl- 
anct  to  tbe  Spaniards  They  wen  cannibals,  and  it  i*  to  them 
that  we  owe  that  word,  Cohirnhns'i  Caribal  being  transfarmed 
inio  Camiiai  in  Spirent  relewnce  to  the  onmr  voradty  ol 
the  Cariba.  They  are  phyiieally  by  no  means  a  powerful  ntt, 
...__....       ..    ..     iB^t  flguici  with  timbt  mQ  fermed  bat 
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btUog  muide,  and  vith  «  teadcncy  Is  bc.pot-bcUM,  doe 
^ipmatly  to  Ihtii  luUt  of  drinlnos  /aiutn  (tu)ii«[  ptepareti 
Inm  the  cuuva  pfanL}  in  greal  quutilin.  Thcli  colour  ii  i 
Rd  dDUiDOB,  but  variH  with  iiSaeai  uiba.  Tbdi  hall  i) 
tliiclE,  lone  v«y  black,  and  generally  cut  to  an  even  edge,  at 
right  unsles  to  tlie  neck,  nund  the  head.  The  (eatuia  ue 
lUikiK^y  UongDleid.  Aiiwn(  the  true  Catiba  a  i-ia.  bccMd 
belt  of  WIIDD  is  knitted  round  each  ankle,  and  jiot  bcloir  eacfa 
knee  cd  the  young  lemale  children.  All  body-hiir  is  bath  ma 
-  ii  palled  out,  even  IB  the  eye-brawi.  Among  the  womm  the 
lorei  lips  ii«  often  pierced,  plot  of  mod  beinf  pasMd  Ibrough 
and  foTTDinsaioit^cAiRiuife/rw  round  the  moullu  Some- 
tima  a  bcU-sluped  oraameni  ii  hnng  by  nea  la  a  pita  of  ibing 
piued  Ihrough  Uie  loDtr  tip.  The  Cuib  gavenuiienl  vai 
palriarchaL  Though  the  womn  did  miBt  of  the  hard  work, 
they  «ce  kindly  tmUd.  Fntygamy  prevailed.  Very  little 
ceremony  attended  death.  The  Caribi  of  the  West  Indiei, 
known  aa  "Red"  and  "Black,"  the  first  pore,  the  aecond  miird 
with  negro  tdood,  after  a  protracted  war  with  the  firitith  were 
IracuportHl  in  1796  to  the  number  of  50DO  from  Dorainica  and 
St  Vincent  Is  the  island  of  Ruatan  nat  the  coast  of  Hooduraa, 
A  few  wete  luboequnitly  alkmed  back  to  St  Vincent,  bat  the 
BajoHIy  are  kHM  in  llinduiu  and  Nicaragua. 

CARICATURE  dial.  landUwi].  U.  "liiraae  ridktit."  from 
(arkan,  to  load,  10  cHiise:  Fr.  tlarit),  a  genent  tcim  for  the 
an  of  applying  the  groleique  to  the  purpOMs  at  salfre.  and  for 
ptciarial  and  ploitlc  ridicule  and  burlesque.  The  word  "cari' 
(alura"  washnt  uiedasEnglilhby  SirThanuiBmwiwtites- 
lfiBi).  in  his  Gtriilisfl  ittraii.  1  posIbunKRB  worki  It  ia  next 
lound.  Hill  in  ill  llaKin  hmt,  in  No.  537  of  the  SfetUltr;  it ' 
vas  adoprcd  by  Johmon  in  hih  dktionaTy  (1757)1  but  docs  not 
appear  in  Biiley'a  dictionary^  for  example,  as  late  as  177}^ 
and  it  only  amuned  its  modcin  guise  towards  the  end  of  the 

caijcalure  among  the  andenu.  Few  trace*  of  the  comic  are 
dk^overable  in  Egyptian  art — aucli  papyri  of  I  wllrical  tendency 
■    ■    ig  raiher  to  ih*  class  of 
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It  Kerns  poulble  that  caricalun  may  not  have  been  altogether 
unknown.  Their  taste  for  pictonaE  parody,  indeed,  has  been 
sufficiently  proved  by  plentiful  discoveries  of  pottery  palmed 
with  burlesque  lubjecls.  Aiistotle.  moreover,  who  disapproved 
•f  grotesque  art,  condemns  In  slrong  terms  the  pictures  of  a 
certain  Pauson,  who,  sUndcd  10  by  Aristophanes,  and  the  subject 
of  one  of  Lucian's  anecdotes,  is  hailed  by  Clunipfltury  as  Uie 
itytn  oC  caricaturists.  That  the  grotesque  in-graphic  art  con- 
ceived in  the  true  spirit  of  Intentional  caHcatufe  was  practised 
by  the  Romans  Is  evident  fitim  the  curious  Irescves  uncovered 
al  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum;  from  the  menlios  b  Plmy  of 
certain  painters  celebrated  for  burlesque  pictures;  from  the 

the  mtmber  of  ithyphalHc  caprices  that  have  descended  to 
Biodem  times.  But  in  spite  of  these  evidences  of  Creek  and 
Roman  humour.  In  spile  of  the  famous  comic  statuette  of  Cars- 
calla,  and  of  the  more  famous  paiile  of  the  CrudEiIon,  the 
caricalurisis  of  the  old  world  must  be  sought  tor,  not  atnang 
rs  and  sculprot).  but  among  lis  poets  and  dramathli. 


The  comedies  of  Ai 
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to  the  Athens  of  Peticies  and  the  Rome  of  Domitian,  what  the 
etchings  of  Cillray  end  the  lithographs  of  Daumier  were  to  the 
London  of  George  lit.  and  the  Paris  of  ihe  Ciliien  King. 

During  (he  middle  iges  a  vast  mass  of  grotesque  milerial  was 
accumulated,  but  selection  becomes  even  more  difficult  than 
with  the  scarce  relics  of  antiquity.  With  the  buildliig  of  the 
cathedrals  originated  a  new  style  of  actj  a  tuange  miitun  of 

into  being  lot  the  adornment  of  those  great  stron^olds  of  Urban 
Catholicism,  and  in  Ihii  the  coarse  and  brutal  matcrislian  al 
the  popular  humout  found  lis  largest  and  freest  eipKision, 
Od  mbial-mufe  ODd  tigt-biat6,  OD  stall  and  coUblanit,  in 


gugoyle  and  intlia],  At  grstetqae  displayed  itself  in  an  infinite 
vitieiy  of  forms.  Tlie  import  of  this  itexuicable  tangle  ol 
inageiy,  ofun  ofasccne  and  horrible,  olteo  quaint  and  faaUstic. 
is  difficult,  if  not  impasible,  to  dSermine.  We  Mcogniie  the 
prevalence  of  three  great  popular  types  or  ligurcs,  each  of  which 
may  be  credited  with  a  satirical  intention— of  Rqiianl  the  Foi. 
the  hero  of  the  famous  medieval  romance;  of  the  Devil,  that 
peculiarly  medieval  sntithnis  of  God;  and  of  Death,  the  sar- 
castic and  ineveienl  skeleton.    The  pi^uhrity  of  the  last  is 

England,  France  and  Gemany  are  enumerated  as  possessing 
sets  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  that  grandiose  aU-leveliing  series  of 
caprices  in  the  contemplation  of  which  the  middle' ages  found 
K>  much  consolation.  It  was  reserved  (or  Holbein  (149S-1S54). 
seizing  the  idea  and  renmnng  all  that  his  contemporaries  Ihou^ 
and  felt  on  the  subject,  10  produce,  in  his  6fty'three  magnificent 
designs  of  the  Da»e  Macabre,  the  iat  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
set  of  satirical  moriHlies  known  to  the  modem  world. 

It  is  in  the  tumult  of  the  Renaissance,  indeed,  that  caticaiure 
In  Its  nodem  tense  may  be  said  to  have  been  boin.  The  great 
populai  movfiTients  lequired  some  such  vehicle  of  rommenC  or 
ceiuure;  Ihe  perfection  to  which  the  arts  of  design  were  attain- 
ing supplied  the  means;  the  mvenlion  of  printing  entmd  its 
diiinni nation.  The  earliest  genuine  piece  of  graphic  irony  tTmt 
has  been  diKovered  ia  a  caricature  (mm)  relating  10  Louis  XII. 
and  his  luliMo  war.  But  it  was  Ihe  Reformaiioa  that  ptoduced 
the  first  full  crop  of  satirical  ephemerae,  and  the  heads  of  Lutlier 
and  Ateiander  VI,  an  therefore  the  direct  anecnan  of  the  masks 
that  smirk  and  frown  from  Ihe  "cartoons"  of  Punck  and  ihe 
CMarkarl,  Fairly  started  by  Lucas  CnBadl,a  friend  of  Luther, 
in  his  PaaiauU  af  Ckriu  and  HnfirAWif  (ijii),  caricature  was 
natunliied  in  France  under  the  Ltigoe,  but  only  to  pass  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who.tupidied  Ihe  test  of  Europe  with 
utiiicol  prints  during  the  whole  of  the  next  century.  A  curhnia 
reaction  is  visible  ia  the  work  of  Pietet  Breughel  (1J10-1J70) 
inbi  Ihe  grolesque  ilabkrle  and  macaberesqne 
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caught  in  the  compositions  of  Jacques  Callot  dwj-ifijs),  » 
In  a  Icaa  degree,  in  those  of  his  fdlowen,  Stefano  della  Bella 
<i6ich-iMi)  and  Stlvaler  Rosa  (1615-1673).  On  the  Other 
hand,  however,  Callot,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  ol  the 
grotesque  that  ever  Uved,  In  certain  of  his  Capricn,  and  in  his 
two  famous  aeu  of  prints,  the  iliiira  dt  la  ptrrrr.  may  be  said 
to  anfidpatt  certain  productions  of  Hogarth  and  Goya,  and  so 
to  have  founded  Ihe  modern  school  of  iiodc  tenn. 

In  England  one  of  Ihe  earb'est  caricatures  extant  Is  that  hi  the 
margin  of  the  Forest  KoQ  of  Essex,  j,  ed.  i,  now  at  the  Record 
OfBce;  it  Is  a  grotesque  portrait  of  "  Aaron  £1  Diabole  "  (Aaron, 
son  of  the  devil),  probably  representing  Cok,  son  of  Aaion.  It 
Is  dated  r J77.  Another  caricature,  undated,  appears  oo  a  RdH 
eontaining  an  account  of  the  tallages  and  fines  paid  by  Jews, 
IT-  Henry  IIL,  belonging  to  1133  (Exch.  of  Receipt,  Jews'  Roll. 
No.  8).  It  Is  an  elaboiale  satirical  devgn  ol  Jews  and  devils, 
arranged  In  a  pediment.  During  the  i6th  century,  caricature 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  at  alt,— a  grotesque  of  Mary 
Stuart  as  a  mermaid,  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  which  is  yet  to  b« 
seen  !n  the  Rolls  Office,  bring  the  only  example  of  it  known. 
The  Great  Rebellion,  however,  acted  as  the  Reformation  had 
done  in  Germany,  and  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  caricatured 
each  oiher  freely.  Al  this  period  satirical  pictures  usually  did 
duty  U  the  title-pages  of  scurrilous  pamphlets;  but  one  imtince 
H  known  of  the  employment  during  the  war  of  a  grotesque 
olkgory  OS  a  banner,  while  the  end  of  the  Commonweahh 
produced  a  satirical  pack  of  playing  cards,  probably  of  Dutch 
origin.  TheDntch, indeed, asalreadyhaabeen  staled,  were  the 
great  purvcyora  of  pictorial  satire  at  this  lime  and  during  Ihe 
eariy  part  of  the  next  etntuiy.  In  England  the  wit  of  Ihe 
viciorioui  party  was  raiher  vwal  than  pictorial;  in  France  the 
spirit  of  cariature  was  itemty  repreued;  and  it  was  ftom 
Holland,  bold  in  111  republican  freedom,  and  ilch  in  painlcn 
and  etchers,  that  issued  Ihe  flood  of  prints  and  medals 
whidr  iBastrate,  through  cumbrous  allegories  and  elaborate 
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fjnboliBtieii,  iBc  ptlndfal  poOtlol  pu»nii  of  both  (he  fanner 
roDBIrici.  iron  the  Raltntion  (i«6d)  id  the  Soaih  Sea  Bubble 
|ii»).  ThenxatduIiDtuidMdolthcDiilchuluUwuRoDuin 
de  Hoocbe  (iAjS-itio).  ■  faUamtr  of  Callot,  irba.  kitbout  any 
ol  tbe  woni  pDwrt  ol  hi*  muur.  pouascd  m  cctuin  akiU  in 
(TDuptDg  and  iMtiAty  of  grotesque  suggeilEveneic  Ibil  made  his 
point  A  most  uief  ul  mapon  to  Wilbun  ol  Omige  duriaf  the  kn^ 
ilniK^  with  Louii  XIV 

Tbe  iSlh  century,  however,  miy  be  oiled  eraphatnlly  the 
■ge  ol  tuicunm.  Tbe  spirit  is  eridral  io  letters  as  is  in;  in 
tlie  fierce  groi^M^uti  of  Swift,  in  tbe  cosrser  ckarfa  of  Siudletl. 
in  the  keen  iioiues  of  Henry  FieUing.  in  the  Arislophanic 
teodenry  of  Foote's  iirces,  uolessthnnin  theDusleilynioniiiiics 
oi  HogErihand  thelmcukntsatiiesof  CiUny.  Tbe  £rtt  event 
that  csllnl  forth  cuicalurcs  in  my  nmnber  wu  the  pnaeculion 
(1710)  of  Dr  Suhcvetell;  moil  of  thae.  bowtver,  were  importa- 
lions  train  HoUand.  and  only  io  tbe  ticilement  alleodant  en  the 
Soutb  Sea  Bubble,  some  ten  yean  later,  can  the  Encbsb  schod 
be  laid  to  have  be^n.  Starting  into  active  being  with  Ibc 
ministiy  of  Walp<de  (1711),  it  flourished  under  that  statesman 
lor  sooie  Eweniy  yean,— the  "  hieroglyph ics,"  as  its  piiitta  were 
namid,  grapbically  e^oug^  olten  cjrmlaling  on  Una.  It  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  importaikCe  and  audacity  til]  the  reign 
of  Pitt  (t7j7-i76r),  when  its  adivily  was  tomewhat  abated. 
It  rose,  hoiB^vei.  to  a  greater  height  than  ever  during  the  lule 
ol  Bale  [1761-176}).  and  since  that  time  ill  influence  hu 
tiltnded  without  a  check.  Tbe  artiils  whose  c«mbinaiisni 
aniuied  tbe  public  dsiiog  (his  earliee  period  are,  with  lew 
enepiions,  but  little  known  and  not  greaily  nieemcd.  Aioong 
them  were  two  amateurs,  Dorothy,  wile  of  Richard  Boyle. 
3rd  earl  ol  Burlington,  and  General  George  Toamsheiid  (allci- 
wards  isl  tlirqueu  Townshend);  Goupy,  Boitard  and  LioUrd 
were  Frenchmen:  Vandergucht  and  Vandtrbank  were  Dutch- 
men. This  peHod  xilneucd  also  the  rise  of  Wiliiaip  Hogarth 
(1607-171^)-  'A«  a  political  caricaturist  Hogarth  was  not 
luccessful,  save  in  ■  few  iMialcd  cumfdes,  as  iA  tbe  porlniia 
of  Wilkes  and  Churchill;  but  as  a  nwraliit  and  social  latiriit 
he  has  00 1  yet  been  equalled.  The  publication,  in  1731,  of  bii 
Medin  MUm^  ConKrHlun  may  be  said  10  mark  an  epoch  in 

Sandby  [ivii-iSao}.  who  wu  not  a  professional  ciricaluriit, 
Ibougb  he  joined  in  the  pictorial  hue-and-cry  against  Hogarth 
and  Loid  Bute,  and  who  is  best  reincnibered  as  the  fokinder  of 
the  Englith  achool  of  water-c<daur;  and  of  John  CoUtt  (ijij- 
I  lii).  said  10  have  been  a  pupil  of  Hogsith,  a  kindly  and  indus- 
trious bamoritt,  rarely  venluriog  into  tbe  attna  of  politics. 
During  the  latter  ball  ol  the  centucy,  however,  political  caricature 
began  to  be  unewhai  man  skilfully  haadled  than  of  old  by 
James  Sayer,  a  taliiiil  in  the  pay  of  the  younger  Piit,  while 
•octal  grotesques  were  pleasantly  treated  by  Henry  William 
Bunbury  [lyjo-iaiOandGengeUDUIaidWoodward.  Tbeie 
personal! lies,  however,  intcTreting  as  they  are.  are  dwarfed  into 
insignificance  by  the  great  figure  of  James  Gillray  (1757-1815), 
io  whose  hands  political  caricature  became  ^moil  efac  for 
griodeur  of  conception  and  (ar-itwrtung  luggcsiiveness.  It  is 
to  the  wnrkt  of  this  man  of  genius.  Indeed,  and  (in  a  Ifss  degree) 
10  those  of  his  conlemponiy.  Thainas  Rowlandion  (1756-1817}, 
an  srtlsl  of  great  and  varied  powcis,  that  bislortaos  must  turn 
(or  the  popular  ceaeclion  of  all  the  political  nolabilli  4f  the  End 
of  the  iSth  and  the  beginning  ol  the  iglh  centuries,  England 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  duuen  hopie  of  caricature  during 
this  period.  In  France,  liinid  and  futile  under  Ibe  Monarchy, 
it  bad  assumed  an  immense  importance  under  the  Revolutioi, 
and  ■  ckjud  of  hideous  pictorial  libels  was  Ibe  result;  but  even 
the  Revolution  led  00  such  nolea  through  its  own  artists,  though 
Fragonard  (1732-1806)  hlmscU  was  of  the  number,  as  came  from 
the  gravers  of  Clllray  and  Rowlandson.  In  GcrmAny  caricature 
did  not  exist.  Only  io  Spain  was  there  to  be  found  an  artist 
capable  of  entering  Into  compelitkia  wilfa  tbe  mailers  of  the 
Miirical  grotesque  of  whom  England  could  boasL  The  n-orlu 
ol  Francesco  Goya  y  Lucicnles  (i746-i«'S)  are  described  by 
TUephik  Cautiet  a>  "  a  aiitura  of  thoM  of  Kembrandt, 


Wa  tieiu.  aitd  ibecnnical  drtunt  of  KaMUa,"  and  Chu 
discovers  analogic  between  liira  and  Hodoc^  DavB 
greatest  caiicaluiisl  of  loodein  France. 

Tbe  satirical  potesqiM  of  the  i8lh  ceatwy  ta 
lied  by  a  sort  of  graibdiose  brutality,  by  a 
obscenity,  by  a  violence  of  eapressien  an' ' 

doublless  soflcd  wril  eoottgb  with  tbe  strung  party  fa 
fiercepoliticalpassionsof  theage.   Alter  tbe  downfall  of  NqieleBa 

luiT  of  Ibe  period.  In  cmDcctioB  with  tUx  chaa^  Ike  name 
of  George  Ccuikshank  ^l^•)■^'li^SI,  aa  anist  who  lUHcbet 
bands  on  the  one  side  towards  Hogarth  nd  Oilhay.  uxl  aa  the 
olhei  towuds  Leech  arid  Tennicl,  deserves  honourable  Dmliaa. 
Thdee  of  Ciuikshank^s  potittcal  caricatirra  whidi  wetv  designed 
for  tbe  squibs  of  William  Hone  (1779-1841)  are.  conpaniivdy 
speakiag.  uoinlereitiBg;  his  amlation  was  thiE  of  Haetrth — 
tbe  pioduclion  of  "  nunl  oaioedies.''  Mmli  of  Us  woik,  tbere- 
ion.  may  be  said  la  form  ■  link  in  the  chain  of  develapnient 
thrcii^  which  has  passed  thai  ironical  tnn  to  which  relereiiee 
has  already  been  made.  In  iSio-  however,  began  to  appear  tbe 
hmoui  series  of  bihognphs.  signed  i\.  B..  the  work  of  John 
Doyle  {i}og-iS63).  These  jaculajities  are  interesting  allKrwise 
than  p^kicalty;  thin  and  weakly  as  ibey  are.  they  inaupmied 
the  style  of  later  pi^lical  caricature.  In  Fiance,  meanwUk, 
with  the  farcical  designs  of  Edme  Jean  Pigal  (b.  ijm)  atid  Ihc 
lealiilic  akelches  of  Hcnrt  Monnier  (180:^871),  the  adnitabk 
ponrail.buita  of  Jean  Kene  Dantan  tbe  younger  (i8oo-iS6«) 
and  the  fine  military  and  low-Ule  dnrileiia  ol  Nicolas  Totmiial 
Chirlet  (1751-1B4S)  *«*  appearing.     Up  to  this  dale,  tbougk 

the  case  of  iheCn/rnunand  llie.4iiJi-yd«Mii,aBd  puiicolaily 
in  Lit  JUttluliBKi  it  frucf  el  de  Braiiil  and  Um  Aoa  da 
AfSUii),  ihe  alliance  had  been  but  brici;  it  was  reserved  for 
Charles  FhUlpoa  {i£ei-iS6i},  who  may  be  called  the  fallter  of 
comic  jouDiaJitoi,  to  make  it  lasting.  The  foundation  ol  Lm 
Ccriiaturt,  by  Fhilipon  in  1831,  suppressed  in  iSj5  after  a  txiel 
but  glorious  career,  was  followed  by  it  Ckaritn  (Deccmbn 
1S31),  which  it  perhaps  tbe  m»l  renowned  of  the  ioBUmeiaUe 
enteipiisea  of  this  eilraaidinary  man.  Among  Ihe. artists  bt 
assembled  round  him,  the  highest  pkce  is  held  by  Honori 
Daumiei  (i8aa-iS79],  a  diaugkliman  of  great  tkill,  and  ■ 
caricaturist  of  immense  vigour  and  audadly.  Another  <4 
Fhilipon 's  hand  was  Snlpice  Paul  Chevalier  08oi-iS«6),  betlei 
known  as  (javarni,  in  whose  hands  nudem  aocial  caiicatur*, 
advanced  by  Ciuikshank  and  Charlel,  assumed  iu  present 
guise  and  became  elegant.  Afention  must  alto  be  made  <i 
Crandville  U-  L  L  Gfiard}  (180^-1847)1  the  iUusIntor  of  ta 
Fontaine,  and  a  modeia  palron  of  the  medieval  tkelelaoi  of 
Charles  Joseph  Travijt  de  ViUem,  the  father  of  the  laBom 
hunchback  "  Mayeux  ";  and  of  Amedte  de  Not,  or  "  Cham," 
*  Dxxt  ephemeral  ol  piciaiial  sa  '  ' 


sof  "H.  B."  having  o 


iournal  vrhich,  under  the 


(iSia-iSSj),  whose  il 


if  thisi 


Panck,  or  tkc  latdim  Ciataari, 
us  aN  over  the  world.  Among  it*  early 
Leech  (1817-1864)  and  Ricluird  Doyle 
iwingi  were  full  of  the  richest  srotcsque 

illegtini.  !a  Vtnily 


Fair,  b^m  ■  leiic* 
neo,  wnicn  may  be  considered  the  dn 
ol  personal  caricature  in  F"gllrd 
For  the  later  denkwmenta  nf  caricature,  it  is  convenient  to  la 

^"aiBitiain. — f>uring  the  later  r^ih  century  ihe  term  caricatni 

Khat  loDHly  UKd  at  all  limes,  came  gradually  to  cover  almc 

every  locm  ef  humorous  ut,  (ran  Ihe  nciaAal  ni  and  wiadsn 

Sir  John  Tnotel  (o  Ihc  weiM  giOMaqnea  of  Mi  S.  H.  Sine,  fraoi  t 

Siy  pleasaalrics  of  Randolph  Caldccolt  10  Ihc  Eiaccful  but  icda 
Ii>c»s  ol  Ml  Walter  Crane.     It  Is  made  to  embrace  alike  the  wci 

— r. !j_,  ,^j  nrmpitbetie.  of  Du  ktaurier  and  K«ne,  t 

It  of  Mr  itiny  Fuinl«  and  Sir  F  C.  OmM.  1 
li*ne«ei  of  "  Ap^ '  and  "  Sjiy,"  mi  "  Uaa."  i 


■nbtlt  eo«n[|*  of  Mr  Unity  SwbMme,  the  nliiMaiialJIin  oi  Mr 

"   "^    ■■— '   -' buant  burlanuB  d  Mr  J.  F,  SulKvm,  the 

V.C.B«ur.  Of  ihiHdivmlonuslinpkic 

>tlin'  obitrt  chvn  to  Htnuv,  and  ibouore  Ao 

>.  TbumckafMiMuBnrbahnr'Mu-) 

■  ;    vUle  ihit  gj 


E.  T.  R«d.  tbc 

'       ■       -  '    IKI 

30  Q\htT  objtrt  chn  to : 

.^  at  oricinAtity  ac     ..  .  _  ... . 

'■  IMr  ,L«lie  \Vinlf  b  Kwily  Ftlr, 
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Kl).   Id  hit 
"  Pntiucori 


'Sav  ■■  S 


]K  fivt  Uh  fim  plu*  le  />uL 
Punch's  ouilmli  upon  IU>  hxi  not  chiBsed  iiiuc>>  •!«  the 
rntin  cI  the  lut  century.  Hli  iiifluciKc  upaa  the  wne  eC 
alurr  nude  iueU  Iclt  moA  ■ppRCBUy  in  the  d«yi  el  JvhA 
:handRii:lurd  Dayle,     ThwHMnsKKibU  lolkiw  in  Ibeiraepl. 

he'-'wur  udu  leTper  <<  John  Biil'l  °  Ihit  powM  tEc 
jra  ol  Ho^h  and  Row^KliaD.   Cbula  Kwm  (ISlJ^lBsi) 


E 

bI  oil  MiBiWr'g,  Do'tiie 


.    ,iaM-iS96).  iM .. 

Lcniable  Bikd  tenderly  fnve  obeenren  of  Ufe»  fncKlly 
r  characuriEitioa  i«  micr  ol  Keca^  perbape*  iban  of 
Cbari«KH«'aik(tchHU(    '  ' 


at  K«^  perbapa»  Ibai. 

. Imyicheeriu 

-     -, ,-  - ugL   In  nn 

I  Maerier'a,  oo  the  other  hand,  ikeve  ia  u  luidenyiiif  aerioui 
WUle  Keene  looka  40  at  life  with  euf  —V™ -  an  unuie 
.^...laxt  Du  Manner  thowa  hlnuelf  acHitive>  eoiockmaU  ^n 
patheckx  taldnc  inAnitc  ddiiht  in  iriiat  ia  pretty  and  any  ai 
chamdng,  but  hiiRandaffcndcdbytlieaacdidaBdtbBiig^.  Thi 
while  Kane  take*  tltinn  disMaiioDately  u  thn  cene,  aecinfl  ooi 
Ihe  buautoH  aide  of  [hem,  we  tnd  Du  Mluier  ever  andTano 

allacldni  aome  nev  pfaaae  of  an ""      ' 

Fur  all  bV  kindlineia  n  dtpietini 
unrelentiiw  a_atirHt  ae  Rowlai 


.    Mr  Leenard  Rivei 


in  lecalla  Charle*  Keen* 


Ibaa  Du  Hi 

not  Djereiy  fn  tenpaineait  nut  in  leouHque;  DJte  Acenc.  tooi  ne 
lindi  hi>  ubiecl*  piiH^lly  in  hnrmi  life.  Mr  J.  Bemid 
Puitidte.  (hoUEh,  Ska  bi  Idauriw.  fca  haa  an  eye  for  pbywal 
beuityi  it  a  apeclator  rather  than  a  eritic  of  Ufe.  yet  lie  haa  made 
hiiinarli  u»  "cinooaiit,"  Phil  May  <d.  loai), a  msdeni Tnidi- 
Hone,  i>  1(»  cuily  claHilKd.  Tboiiifi  be  mn  tbe  cap  and  belb, 
>tf  Haiisw  rnihi!  nfivff  ihirwaj  he iae» (he fatbpa uo kao Iban  tbc 
"  intler^Dipea'*  He  iB»  bowe^.  a 
o,  of  iMh  acbieveinent.    Tivo  otliere 


delithtlu 


Mr  John 


.pdy  Di 
<luaic  ^mplicily  and  a  aemt  of  diKnily 


of  Anarchy,  Famine  or  Crime — or  in  ihoie  Loodon  ( 

ie  which  tbraymbDlicr v^---*--  " 

and  the  Fog  Filiid.  i 

nbyMVCinieySiinb 
beautlfd  dtei^Ba.  In  the  beM  d  bunoroua  ponniture 
cartooo-dmigniiiBi  Mr  Samboome  Jiaa  made  hia'mark.  ai 
be  aid  alraaat  CD  have  ocighuted,  in  a  email  wi 


Mr  Fi 

paiUai 
ftaadg 

abtcuR! 


i-KS 


tfteuivelr  ae  the  Honeu  of  Parfiai 


r^tii 


ButMtFi_..._  . , . 

anpoD*  o/tha  Radiail  i»ny.  Cauatic,  wiicy 
tiwcially  1^]  di*wn.  but  drawn  well  enm^h— 1) 
failincly  cnoglit  end  recof  niieble  at  a  fllance--  ^'•-" 
iKm  lua  a  place  unique  in  ilie  naka  of  car 


nKvt  fatniidabie 


in  tba  week  of  Mr  E.  T.  Read  l/d 
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pariiaantan  akcieho.  u  ia  U  ~  AninHl  Land  " 
:  Peepa."  MrBnil  iaa  wboUy  irreapoDBbk  huouffal 
hie  bpda  kees  lauiE.  bowEm,  In  Iboae  "  Ready- 


Cfiouapicimin  whidi  he  haadnwa  a  nnlkl  belwecni 
iwaitinf  with  sri™  eajoynejit  the  faU  nf  the  niiUDiii 


m  Eof  li^B» 


tbeSua 


fim  mnk,  and  in  W. 


rSntb 

In  Mail  Mu^  the  rsmotavt 

.  Jter  TBfflial'a  alyle, 

Untat'a  Trmalamt 
an  uuenioui  method  ef  priritiiuE  In 
W.  c;^aiuer,uid  Mr}.  pTsullivui. 
led  ■  trio  of  pictotial  humDriKa  of  the 
'  ■  politkal  cartooniit  tbiniuahly  to 

otw  Conemlhta  1»  wboni  Pmtk'i 

wia bat  RadicBlSn  in  diwME.   Hiaaw 

waa  noc  ki*  loyal  ts  Tary  idlaa.  tk.-, 

_,.     ir_  ..„  u-j ,_  -J^i  merit  ta 

lKd~Bou.  t 


Fiek-mt^p  could  once  foum  a 

. lidaof  J>eiKjl;  Mr Ravtn-Hiil. 

Mr  Manrica  CreUfeidiaiea  and  Mr  Dudin  Hw^  aU  . 
I  In  thdc  tima  ts  iu  vdibtly  luet,  while  Mr  S.  H.  Shnt 
tcUcli  for  ha  "  aqant^lauKd  imanninii.  The  WiU 
,the  Ailtnjiyaad  the  Uwan,  kindred  vtmum.ihaoib 
m  uaiduu  line*,  all  met  with  an  early  death,  luta  Jain,  founded 
In  l«9«  by  Mr  Uany  Fumiia,  who  in  that  year  abandaDFd  i>irinik. 
and  alterwarda  Air  Ctmi,  were  alao  ahort-Hvcd.  To  tfaii  hrirf  liM 
of  purely  oofaic  or  aalirlcal  iounials  ^Kaild  be  added  the  naiwa  cf 

■  daily  and  weekly  publicationa — and  emoiw  monthlis  the 

nth  ita  caricatuiv  by  Mi  Scon  Bankiii,  Mr  ^me  end  Ml 


ataff  wbick  rivaUcdae  kaaet  the : 
Phil  May.  j-    -■      ■      -    - 

ooacribiited 
madahthe' 

e'tktH'u^ 


. die  Gttt*ic.  whoae  ChtiKmat  nunbtn  were  iini 

brifhUned  by  Randolph  CaUecolt;  the  Daaj  Cratkic,  enlivened 
aomtima  by  Phil  M»  and  Mr  A.  S.  Boydi  VaiHiy  Fitw.  wiih  iia 
^ceoKtue-pertraita;   TruJ^.to  whoee  Chnstjaae  nuinben  Sir  F.  C. 

nry  Meyer;  t 

crwithT^rC 

dtly  povtffnl  carD 

xatcd  publicatioa 


'^■Sh 


^htonen  of  nroni  indlvlduillly.    Thonih  "  Chai 


iarce1m">  lUj.  ^ouard 


It.  Edi 

'kii 


luillly.    Thonih  "  C 
Randmi "  Id  iS^  " 


Lami  in  1691,  Alfrtd  Gr^via  uj  ivu.  unu     ^lup     m  10 

Broup  ATDae  under  the  leadenbip  of     Nadar  "  Cb.  iA2o)an-  . 

Car^  (b.  1838).  Mirthful  or  uiltical.  end  le»  nliiloeaphical  iban 
of  yore.  aeglectinE  hiaury  for  incident,  and  hunitinily  lor  the  puppeu 
of  the  day.  thar  dnwinea,  whidi  inimialB  daily  evenli,  will 
perpeiuale  the  manocr  and  anecdote*  of  Ihe  lime,  though  Ihe  llluslra- 
lioniloncwtpapm.orprinls  which  nccdaparariaphof  explanalion, 
ihow  nothing  (o  compin:  wilb  the  PnpM  di  Tlmmai  Viriltx^KC  by 
"  CavunL"  puantily  pcrhap*  make*  up  for  quality,  and  loincDf 
(hew  arlisl*  deierve  ipeciat  mcnlion.  Dianor  "  lb.  iSij)  aixl 
"  HcnricH  "  (b.  iSs7)  an  jounalisu.  carrying  on  the  muhnd  Knt 
introduced  by  -  CSsm  "  in  the  fniKri  /Uujni;    rcaHilic  .kelche» 

lili^.'biTpfli^vS'uripihe^rinlJ^m^^VXYT^i^J'bJrn 

into  Ihe  pnlcmical  work  of  poliljce.  Though  he  hat  croiicd  toine 
great  type*  of  flunkeydam,  ihe  uplanatory  atory  it  raort  10  him 
than  ilic  picture,  whkh  i<  often  (r»  tkctchy.  though  masterly. 
Reduced  reproductiont  ol  hit  wodt  have  been  iBued  in  volurnet.  a 
common  lotitt  of  popularity  Devcr  attempted  with  Daumicr't  fnw 
lithographs  M.  A,  L.  WUclle.  bom  al  Chalons—.-"-™-  i-  ■«" 
a  »n  0!  Colooel  WiJIetle.  Ihe  aide-de-camp  to 
worked  Iw  four  yeirr  in  Alexandre  Cabanelj  jt 
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hi«  fiTon  ■  hunp-bKk, 

oiiiinil  wit.     At  iKc  i 

H.  Tbiopliili  A.  SteialEn,  ben ..„ 

I.  .ui.    He  Oould  be  flndinl  In  hit  iUuttnllgat 

the  lomoB  con  of  ihc  Bniu-Meiitinuln. 

•rithnaliuIciHlbiuulrriMi.  M.Albol  Rabkt>.l»nial 

in  184S,  coUiboraud  with  Deuui  In  ilr"  -  '— '  ' " 

Ik  !•  1  puKtmHii]  tccr  el  Ihc  psulble  lu 

of  lbs  t»t-    Old  P«tii  hu  ~  — —  '- 

RibcliH;  ■nd  (or  fertility  of  iunfiie  remiDda  lu 

"  B>c,"  bom  It  Vinu  In  t»st.  bu  inluHd  ■  Mnin  of  (lie  AuKriii 

and  love^HldnKCRfllure,  u^thetoTof  ipeveniiw.  H  hu  recorded 
bet  pccadnbei.  ber  wileberie*  >nd  bet  vicei.  Othcn  who  have  ihot 
foHy  M  H  die*  ue  M.  Albert  CuilbuiH,  oho  UluHni«]  tbe  Exhibl- 
tisnol  ifooliiKierieisfRnirlaUeiilboiKim-,  "  Man";  "  Henri 
Somin  "i  Ccrbault;  and  Ctflq-  M.  Hoatd  deplcta  to  perfcctloii 
thecauntiytDwaifolkbitbeirektneiitary  pvydiotDnr.  M^Hermana 
Fanl.  M.  Fonin'i  tHn  unworthy  niomar  on  the  fipn,  i>  ■  cruel 
latiriit.  who  LA  A  tingle  face  can  epctomite  a  wbolB  elate  or  lociety, 
■nd  nuUi  catalosue  the  acton  of  the  auMit  Ahauiiv  m  a  leriee  of 
dnwinn.  M.  Jean  Veber  lon>  ianlanic  Hibtmi.  the  inoniet  of 
laiTV-tucaaiid  tnytbi:  but  be  hv  «  biting  inny  for  contenpoiary 
hiRory.  u  in  tbe  Sucjbr'i  Oaf.  when  Biinui>ck  uib«  Uood^tained 
butcher.  M.  Abel  Faivn.  ■  nftwd  and  charming  painter,  ii  a 
whimiical  humaritl  with  the  pencil.  He  ibawt  m  msnitroin  women, 
labulouily  hidcoui.  drawing  (heni  with  a  net  oF  ruUfm  whkh  ii 

enruinlinuy  didocationt.  •cnwlnl  limbe  and  incipUcabfe 
■naiDmy;  he  hat  left  an  Inimiuble  KtiB  of  iliEtchit  ol  Mme 
VYflte  GuKben  when  the  wu  (I  her  Ihinnat.    M.  Fclii  Valletton 

M.  G.laaniar'i  notable  ■lluacniar.  tonHiimei  amuin  himeelf  by 
contributing  10  Lt  Rirt,  Lft  Samti,  Li  Ptmpn,  L'Aiiitlu  an 
BtHtra.  &C:  tbawing  the  two  typ«  he  most  aPcctt:  the  raahioruble 
world  and  (oldicn.,    M.  Ibeli.  Capielk;  and  many  man  might  be 

aniitt  of  tbe  llluMratcd  papen. 

ll  U  the  frequent  habit  of  French  cackaluriili  to  employ  I  nam- 

rrprcsented  by  the  pseudonynu  uied  nbove.  tt^geiher  with  o4hert 

"AndrtCili"  .     .    'L.  A.CMKtdeCuine  [lato-lMs]. 

"Bac        ("Cib"     and 
■■"     —  -•^-'^— "■"-rhCh.  KM)- 


■'  Cham 


;;  Monttaid  ■■ 

"  W?n  ■■ 
"Randon"     . 


CmiKny^— Dunne 


-  En  mini 


IPoiti. 


Vot  (b.  isin. 

tSJo), 


)£»! 


I-'I   - Jde.  Renar_  ,_   . 

.   -Fannin  D«bedcr._    ..,.. 

.    -S.  C.  Chevalitr  (IS04-1U6), 

.    -OWonB*rllfb.inji). 

.  -I.  1. 1.  Gfcard  (1803-1847). 
I")   -Henri  Mnigrol  (b.  18s;). 

.    -  Heaii  Sommicr  [b.  ilu)- 

.   -i  O,  de  Briville  ft.  1858). 

.   -tmile  PUnM  (Hij-iMyt- 

're  Bonvolihi  (b.  1849). 

»F*n«  Toumachon  ,.. 

-CiRHRi  Couian  (b.  i8m1. 
-Ed.  Cui1Uunit(b.i84i)- 
-Cilben  (1S14-1845). 
-L.  E.  Lesige  (b.  184;). 
-  ATphonie  &y  (b.  184$)- 


n  the  comic  papen  JT 


niBc.  bi  ohlch  the  Wau  ntone  are  clcv«r.  whttM  the 
-     ^^maieorl™cliinBy.djoncl  tBlhetcH. 

~      '  ~  |i).  the  moit  brillianl  German 


while  the  Flitfndi 

draugiilBnttnDf  theLaHv ... .. . .. 

poeDi  "  Tbe  Peuam  and  the  Miller,"  and  mn  a  woi<d-«ide  lepuu- 
tion  with  the  following  nxki:  ^attr  Pamcim.  Da  Ftmnu  Hrlcmt. 
Ua  and   Watib.  Dir  iiitif  AUniia,   MaUt  KMitl.   BaUmin 


aupplying  Germany  with  honiehohl  wofda.  The  dnwingi  that 
■ccompaity  tbe  ten  are  amaxiu  lor  the  ■tail  and  dimtuf  with 
which  be  hill  the  vhal  marlt.  A  llaoriih  or  two  and  a  few  touches 
art  tDouf  h  to  eel  before  ua  figure*  of  inleniely  comica]  aspert.  This 
diBintuiahea  Buich  from  Adolf  Oberllnder  (184;).  who  betame  the 
thief  draughtiman  on  Rifgnidt  fiUlMr.  Buith'i  drawinn  would 
have  no  meaninf  apart  Enm  the  humctfoui  itfoi-ds.  OberUnder 
worki  with  the  peadl  only.  Men.  animali.  Iieei.  obiecli.  are  tm- 
dowed  by  Mm  with  a  mnierinui  life  et  their  own.  Whhoitt  the 
help  of  any  vntel  joke,  lie  aehicvea  the  funnien  resuHi  limply  tnr 
areing  and  accvntuatint  the  conical  tide  of  we^hing.  Hia 
dnwinn  aiv  caricature  in  the  atrtel  leaia  of  the  word,  ita  principle 
being  tU  exigjcratioB  of  Kime  natural  charaeteriitic.  The  oew 
Knention  of  csntribuion  10  Rittutdt  BUair  do  not  work  on  these 
Rnet.  Bum*  and  ObecUadrr  wen  bath  oSihgoli  ol  the  nimintic 
■ehootl  they  atade  fun  of  nMden  navdliea.  Hennana  ScbHitgen. 
Metnitdiirftr.  H.  Vaget-Plitun,  R«ne  Rdnlcke,  Adolf  Henwler 
antrFriu  Wahle  are  iht  hui  of  a  Hll-aatiified  time.  Iiium[^w  in 
III  own  clik.  elOKanee  and  irace:  hence  they  do  not  paiady  wtitt 
they  aee.  hut  iloii^y  depict  It.    The  wit  tiei  encluiively  in  the  ten; 

draolBg-iooni  (cenet.     It  U  Ihli  which  gtveTia  fUttnidt  BUUir 

pagnarea  permanent  authority  on  the  Hbyect  for  ihoae  whadeairv 
to  ace  the  locial  aapecti  of  Germany  during  the  laK  quarter  of  the 
uih  century onwiidt.  At  the  amerimcalalling^ainlhe brilliancy 
et  thit  periodica]  wae  percepliblc.  Ita  fun  became  doneatic  and 
boniely;  It  hat  [aithlolly  adhered  M  the  oM  lechniane  of  weod- 
engraving.  and  made  DO  effort  ID  keep  pace  with  the  modern  metboda 
of  rcproauction.  German  caricature,  10  b*^  ■^rl  AA«i4<h  «n<  m^ 
heepang  pace  with  the  de^oonent  of  the 
Ita  Krvice  the  gay  effect!  ol  eohn 


inMunicb.ahi 


deri««  freah  inniration 
'    uihtsman.    Thit  led 

,  r-i /"(rn*,  Dtl  Karrm- 

itlitiuimMi.  Jmini,  itarted  in  1896  by  Georg  Hirth 
.jHectcd  from  the  ftnt  a  trthip  of  eilted  young  artitte, 
illy  ThAiiy.  Bemhaid  Panlieli  and  luliui  Dtei,  who 
atyle  on  old  German  *wcid.en|raviAg;  Fidui.  who 
uvHhed  the  otmon  beauty  of  line  In  unihaded  pen-and^nlt  worli; 
RudoU  Wlike,  who*  gmteniMi  have  much  in  common  with  Fonin't 
clever  drawingii  Angelo  Jank  and  R.  M.  EiHiler.  who  week  wKh  a 
delifhilul  btmktmit.  Among  the  draughtamen  on  tbe  Narrtnukit 
(The  Ship  of  Foolil.  Hana  BaluHihek  ia  worthy  of  mention  u  haviitt 
made  Ihc  typei  of  Bcrijn  life  all  hit  own ;  itid  while  t  hk  paper  glvtti 

firtt  primed  at  Munich  and  then  al  Zurich,  under  Iha  editonhie  ti 
Albert  Langen,  ibowa  a  marked  SoeiallK  and  itvdeed  AnnnOiiat 
tendency,  iubticting  to  rldkule  and  mockery  everything  that  hu 

of  tbe  tcalbiog  Htire  of  Honort  Daumitr  in  £s  CiricMiire  at  the 
timeof  LaiiiPbiii^ipc.  ThofnatTheodorHeiiieCl867)iaiinaiirpai0d 
in  thii  atyla  for  hie  power  of  eapmsion  and  variety  i>t  technique 
We  mmtadmiiv  fail  delicate  draughtamanihlp,  or  again,  hlittrawing 
of  tbe  iguR  with  the  bcav*  line  of  heraldic  ornament,  and  bli  bnJnS 
and  moniHBenul  graip  ol  the  giMoqiie.  Hii  taiHhter  la  often 
inaolent.  but  he  ie  more  often  the  preoehcr,  Koofre  ui  hand,  who 
rulhleailygnvTilialllhedirkeidcof  nfe.    Neil  a  hin  come  Fail, 

of  the  Bavarian  populace;  E.  Thtny.  a  wonderfully  clever  catl- 
caluriu  of  the  ain  and  awimptkio  of  the  Pimlan  ynkr  and  the 
PtuHUn  nibaltem:  J.  C.  Eugb  and  F.  von  Renikck.  wko  make 
1  „iSi..i —  1.  bl^  ,^  eoarehii^ 


I  and  poUtical  if 


^ahighoi 
hu  arimi  lincfl  the  inipfcuionliti  In  oil-painting  lepii^ated  line, 

(/■iMdSaMi.— Tbe  proverbial  irrevennce  of  Iha  Americui  mind 
even  lowardi  ill  inoil  cfieriihed  penonagei  and  ideali  hai  made  it 
particularly  reiponilve  10  the  appeal  of  caricature.  Al  fint  an 
unportation.  it  developed  but  ikiwly:  then  it  bunt  into  luxuriant 
growth,  lonietimea  caceeding  tbe  limilaof  viaeaitd  eatcfuf  cultiva- 
tion. In  1f>e  early  period  oF  American  vrnture.  almon  the  only 
utive  Ii  F.  O.  C.  Dnrley  <iBii-i881).  an  illueinwr  of  aome  im. 
portanee:  the  other  namea  inriude  the  aniraver  Paul  Revtn  (chielly 
liiiioua  for  I  pictuTVique  eiploit  in  the  War  of  Indrpendaoce):  a 
Scotaman.  WiMiam  Chailn:  the  Engliihmen.  Matt  Moizaa  and 
E.  P.  Bcllew;  and  theCermani.ThDmaa  Nut  and  Jowph  Keppler. 

The  name  of  Thoaua  Naat  ovenhadowa  and  lumi  up  Anerlcaa 
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hniight  ta  tuauiu  <t  ih*  at*  ol  ili:  4nd  Ui  tninini  and  ill  hi* 

■he  t»iwm  Saym-HMnan*^«-6ih"''  ilr  'ihtll'»"i.t  u'r^Udw 
of  GinlHMri  camptien  of  iMo,  Ha  ntiirocd  to  Awifriu  knowa 
only  u  ■■  illuKiator.    The  Civa  War  did  ikm  avalm  hi    ' 

Kciuui  lilt  r>64.  when  I        


a  cartoon  of  force  in 


■m  M.  TwndVthe  I 
■ubJKt  worth  atcan 
Kd  with  the  mighti 


may  be  H 

h.|had|o 


:  the  pen  oi  ridici>Lc, 


long  battle 

poignanili'-wardedaltacliwaidflivcrtdinCDid  type  At  cnheriimei 
Ihe  Bion  inienioui  piclvial  ubllely  midiifdiyed.  Thii  lon^  term 
touadi  fllmoat  tlie  whoie  gamut  ^  caricaiut«.  tiom  dawnriiht 
'idicuto  to  the  inoit  lofty  dciDqciatlon-  A  vpry  happy  device  wj? 
:he  ifpronitation  of  TwKd'i  (an  by  a  nwiFy-bag  vith  only  dollar 
iwJa  fcr  features  a  devke  which»  lUaiHely  enoufh.  made  a 
iurioinly  lailUiil  likeflta  al  the  "  boodle  '^Iovin(  dnpoi.     When. 


remiAablt  tiens™  ol  .Vill  and  inicrnt:    be  won  left  -rettv  lor 

Inietti,  'wbn'bcl^l^tla^iWuEf^KUiiKS^'iy  w!k 
Roffoa,  who  comnrted  muoy  ianniow  arKi  tvllinf  cjrtoooa. 

The  vofue  whkh,  ihrouEh  Nait   Hvprr-i  VTaU)  fan  to  nH- 
catare,  preHird  the  way  lor  Che  nnt  EHirrly  oHnic  wvhiy  paper. 


preHird  the  way  lor  Che  hnt  pui 

oaaded  by  two  Germani.  and  lor  Iw 

>cii  aain  Elf  liili  edition— « josmal  wIik«  n 

erally  in  favour  oi  the  Deraocratic  jatty. 


jsllfcs; 


liai*  bean  laldcr  Crnnan  than  EngUih,  ihe  Amtricar  comie  papcra 
mm  cloidy  icieinblini  nWfnufi  BUIUr.  (or  tumple,  than  Punch. 
pn(<^theIoiindcras(>(ic*wa>  JoKpli  Keppler  (18^1894),  kiof 
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The  Republican  party  koo  found  a  champion  in  Jiidti,  *  wxekly 

parea.  ihouffh  aonewhat  broaderandlna  ambitiowinlhcaiiirit  and 
exxuiion  oi  it*  black-and-whiie  illunraiiona.    Th« 
have  kept  rather  rtriclty  to  permanent  atatTi.  and  hay 

Ihe  opcnini  loi  ouny  popular  draughtaraen.  tuch  a_  _ _  _ 

Gillan  (d.  lSft6),  and  hb  brother,  Victor;  ].  A.  Walei  (d.  ISM); 
E  Zlnmennan.whaieenmnely  plebeian  and  bmadly  treated  cypea 
often  idiacure  the  otnervaiion  and  FalKaOan  humour  diiplayed  in 
them:  Giant  KamiltMi;  Fretlerich  Oppir.  lor  many ^yara  devoted 

thelniMi;  C J. Taylor. a gracefn'l lechnidaBi  H.Smlih:  FiankA. 
Nanldvell,  wboaa  pmty  athletic  eirli  arejirone  lo  ailiiiidiniiinti 
J.  Moniner  Flafti  F.M.  Howanh;  Mn  FrancnO'NslI  Latham. 
vhoK  perunacea  are  alniularly  well  siodellcd  and  sUvi;  and  Miw 
Baker  Baker,  a  ikillul  draught ivoman  of  an imalt. 

A  (timuliulo  tcnuineailin  catiniun  wai  given  Iw  the  eMabHih- 
meat  (lit})  of  flie  wceUy  Lifi,  edited  by  ].  A.  Mitchell,  a  clever 

able  artist  humoriit.  Chailei  Dana  CibHHi,  whoK  ttchniouc  haa 
dtvehjped  through  many  jnltrefllng  phi«i  from  eiceeding  delicacy 
to  I  arulptureaqiit  boldneH  of  line  wiiboM  loeini  in  rich  lemuie, 
and  without  bemninE  nonetoHHia.  Mr  Cibaon  ■•  chiefly  helowi 
by  h>a  pubUc  (or  hii  alnwit  idolalroua  lealiaationa  of  Ihe  beaniiful 
American  woman  of  vaiioui  lypei,  agea  and  tnvironmenti.  Hil 
vorka  are,  however,  full  of  the  moil  aubile  chaiacler-obaervait — 
aiKl  American  menolall  walha  of  life.  atHi  far  ' 
imisn  al  in«h  iaipsrtai 


.  „„_._ „  ,-  Du  Maurier   '" 

!or  the  beautiful  woman  beauliTuI^'  atliied,  haa  led 

•  lo  .et  him  down  »  •  mere  diiclple.  while  ■-' '--' 

ilily  hat  led  olhen '= ' 


Un  admilled  dcyoiioc 


of  mottotony:  but  a  lei 

■  ct  hli  work  hai  Kcmed  id  nveal  chat  he  haa 

beyond  the  geniua  of  Du  Maurier  in  aophisticalian.  il  not  in  var 
of  wbjccti  and  inaimerl.  Ai  much  at  any  other  arliu  Mi  Ci 
hai  uudiouily  tried  new  eipeiiinenti  in  the  new  Kcldi  openci 
modemiiedpreceafetolplioto-eogTaving.  and  haibeenan  impoi 
influence  in  both  Engliih  and  American  line-ill uatnt ion. 

Among  other  •tudtnl*  of  tociely.  particular 
achievrd^by  C.  S.  Rrinhart  {lia^-iigbl.  Chatle 
(d.  I»93).HW. ■       -  ■■'       ■-■■■- 


S.  vTvan  Sc 
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ly  and  A.  B.  Weniell.  each  of  them  itrongly 
and  olKn  lull  of  Krw  and  Inrth. 

lochidiBf  lor  iMny  year*  Tnai. 


7qaiialv 
adi.  •mall  I 


Hw^Ik^'fi 


di^ualiiy* 

neworthy  amnnf  the  eiplDiten  of  nearo  life:  and  H.  B.  Eddy, 
tiiua  Dirk,  ftobnt  L  WagMT,  A.  Anderaoa,  F.  Sarka  aod  {. 
have  all  diapbyed  oiarked  individuality. 

.ctioa  from  the  earlier  periixl.  Ihi  modern  achool  of 

Anericaa  eariatm*  ia  uroBgly  naliHial,  mi  only  tn  tuhject,  but 
in  orifin,  training  and  is  nencal  anitiKle,  nctplion  heing  made 
of  a  lew  notable  ffina,  auck  M  MichMl  Ai«rio  Wooll,  born  in 
England,  and  of  a  loniewhai  Cruikihinkian  ttchaiqiie.  He  came 
to  America  while  yount.  and  cofliiibulcd  ■  hmi  acrin  of  what  may 
be  called  ilum-laniaiaeh  InnincC  alike  wilh  laughter  and  aorrow. 
at  i)m«  elnntcly  csnHnini  otnvagant  nelodrBma  with  a  noit 
pAaudble  and  coavfannc  inpoasbility.  Hii  drawlBfi  iwhi  ahvaya 
lie  very  doei  to  the  affcctiosa  of  Ihclarfe  audience  that  welcomed 
them.  American  also  by  adoption  ii  Henry  Mayer,  a  German  by 
brrth,  who  hat  contributed  to  many  of  the  chief  comic  papera  1^ 
France.  England,  GermHy  aiid  Aawrica. 

Entirely  native  in  every  way  ia  the  art  ^  A.  B.Froafb.  i«si).a 

Hit  caricature  pieiialaoanUlnilniorof  veniiilityend  importancej 
it  diMinniithed  by  hi  antlamlcat  knowledge,  or.  rather,  anatomical 
imaglHtloB.  VMeiU  u  the  action  of  hlafifumlm)uent1v  ia.  it  ■• 
alway*  coiivinciin.  Suck  aiuspha  a*  the  Iiacedy  cf  ibe  kind- 
heaned  nan  and  the  unanleful  buU<aU;   the  qiinater'a  cat  that 

by  their  imaiinf  velocity  of  action  and  their  uncluouuieu  S  ei- 
pmaioq.  Froat  n  to  American  caricature  what  "  Artcmut  Ward  " 
haa  been  to  AneriiaH  hDBa4ic,  and  hta  field  of  publicatioa  haa  been 
chiefly  the  monthly  magadne. 

The  influcrKC  of  the  weekly  periodicala  haa  been  briefly  traced. 


by  a  vigour  and  mcrdleameat  c 

annala.  ^e  hai  a  Rabelai«an  cc .,  _  _  _.. ..  .  _ 

portrait  magDi6cent1y  rcpul^ve,  and  hit  caricaturea  are  a  vivid 
eaanple  ol  the  •chool  of  cartooaliu  who  believe  in  ilaahini  rather 
than  merely  ptadding  or  lidilini  tha  oWecl  of  attack.  Chatle* 
Nclan  [i8»-l9D4)  frequently  uored,  »ad  m  Ibe  wide  extent  of  the 
United  Stitet  one  finda  keen  wiia  busly  isKiiling  tbc  manifold  evili 
of  life.  Nutewonhy  among  ihem  iiv;  Thoi.  E.  Powen,  H.  R. 
Haatoo.  Alben  Leverinf.  CEaic-AnHU  and  R.  C.  Swayna. 

^ranJinwM. — Ctrlaiur*  AouridK*  aln  in  the  Scandinavian 
countiici.  but  few  namn  are  known  lieyoDd  their  bonlin.  Profeiur 
Han.  Tegner  of  Denmark  it  an  exception;  hit  illuttralioni  10  Hant 
Andenen  (English  edition,  I9D0)  have  canied  hit  name  wherever 
that  author  ia  appreciated,  yet  hit  reputation  wat  made  in  Ihe 
Daniih  Pmtuk,  which  wat  founded  after  ifieycar  J&Tobut  haalona 
ceaied  to  eaial.    Allml  Sc^hmidl  nod  Aael  Thicaa  have  conlribuled 

Ehapa  hoUi  tlie  lading  place,  and  in  Sweden.  Bruno  Liljdon. 
L  known  at  a  brilliant  painter  of  bird  life. 


Ctmii  PfuSiHt-  by  Francit  Cnse  (Svo. 
^t(Kl«'I*i.4rlD/GiWiitMrfi<f.  IwJ.  P 
iSij):  lliiUrriijCarit»imtai^CntUf 


:    (a)    Aiilein  d(  fa  caricalim  anlifnc    (bj    J. 

■n  n  miytn  ip  d  imi  fa  rnairtaiKC    tc)    Ifulofrr  it  la 

■rr  mir  fa  rMnm  H  ta  Ktm:    W   H'ltf-  '■  • —~~ 

—  ■■'v.tmplft.aldiela 


S.'Z 

ilia 


uricaun  luifniBe  (j  vol&).  by  Champdenry  (u.  Julea  Fleuiy), 
(Svo.  Fbrii) :  Li  Mui/t  mnl  it  la  aricaturt.  by  ChampAeury  (1  j. 
Julea  Pleury),  (8vo.  PaiiO:  TJri  in  ritt  ti  it  la  ariaiurt.  by 
Ar*«e  Alcmndre  (Svo.  Parii) :  Concuturr  and  ellirr  Cmti  ^-  ^— 
Jamei  Paiteo  (in.  4Cn.  New  York.  |S7»);  Lt  Uinlr  it  la 
CtrUaum.  by  Robert  de  la  Siaefanoe  (Svo.,  Parii.  igoi).  ( 

Dinialurr  i  oatuUiiiidtt,  by  Georges  Veyrat  (110,  Paiii 
CarimUirt  n  Iri  uruwirrtilrr.  by  Emile  Bagaud  (with  a  prd 
Ch,  Uandre).  (fo..  Parit) :  LtPinuU  taitcaOiu.  by  Paul  G 
fwitli  a  preface  by  Sully  PniAwninK).  (8vo.  Parii.  1006),  ( 
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CARIGARA— CARINTHIA 


F/BouruU  cflJil  NimlUalk  Ctmlnrj,  £v  Cnhiin  £< 

Rodtm  KkhirduB).  {410,  Liwdoii,  iM6)  ■ ' 

■urvcr);/^  OtrkaiHrrtn  Am^tia—  *"' 
l«MJ,  (an  iblr  eritidjin  Cronllwi 
1%,  HiOrri  t/ Pmnd,.  b,  U.  H. 

(dcalini  with  ciiiulun  *n  <A  L-.^ .  —  .  . 

covtredby  (be  baokl;  Utmiiu  Bf  An.  funm,  for  biogrmphi 
Ei^luhcuricniria*— '■OwCnpl'icHMiiKiri.u':  Jauifia 

dldwwuwi  FMiue?taW.  Ca»d-Cvt«ct  (8vo,  Park,  188;): 
litCViMl>r(<frtuwrniKauuXfX'ia£(c.  by  Rioul  Dcbcrdt 
iS^.  Plrii);  La  UaUra  Jlla  ceriatvi pamiaiu  n  XJX-  aiOi. 
by  Aimaul  Dnw  <P»rii):  JVm  knmiUii.  by  AtL  Biuua  Ut". 
P.ri),  1900):  t«  J<iHri  K  ;a  oHan-n  «  AU™ii(k.  4t.  by 
J.  Cnnd-Oruni  (gvo,  P»rb.  iMj).  S«  aJn  Wotrandin  of 
Charit*  KetiK.M.  Diumler.  Jotaa  Leah,  ftciadiialeil  under  thoK 
urau.  (MRS.) 

CARIOARA,  1  ton  of  the  piDviwx  of  Leyt«,  islind  of  LeyU, 
PhilippiM  liUaAi,  on  Carigan  Bay,  »  oi.  W.  of  TuJoban. 
the  oiHUL  Fop.  (190]}  iig.48S,  including  that  of  Capoocan 
(J106I,  aiuwicd  10  Carigara  id  the  same  year.  Caiigara  is  open 
>l  liide,  eiporti  large  quantiiiei  o(  hemp,  "  "" 


lIRj 


impoiunl  fi^wris. 

CABIOHARO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  in  the  pnvince  of 
Turin,  ri  a.  S.  by  tteam  iramway  liom  the  toini  o(  Turin.  Pop. 
(1^0  town,  4G;i,  commune.  7104.  I(  hasa  bandume  chuicb 
is.  Glovinnl  Ballhla)  ended  is  it;6-17M  by  Ihc  architect 
Bencdella  Alfieii  di  Soiiegno  {1700- 1747),  unde  of  ihe  poet 
AIGcri.  S.  Mirii  delle  Gracie  contain]  the  tomb  of  Bianca 
Palacologiu,  wife  ol  Duke  Charles  L  of  Savoy,  al  shose  court 
Bayatd  WIS  brougjil  up.   The  lovn  passed  into  the  haadt  of  the 

Carifnano  was  erected  by  Charles  Emnianuel  I.  o(  Savoy  iaio 
a  principality  as  an  appanage  for  bis  third  son,  Thomas  Fiancis 
(1596-1656),  whose  descendant,  Charles  Albert,  prince  of  Cang. 
nana,  became  king  of  Sardinia  on  Ihe  extinction  ol  the  elder  line 
of  the  house  of  Savoy  irilh  Ihe  death  of  Charles  FcliX  in  lg)[. 
The  bouse  of  Cangnano  developed  two  junior  branches,  Iboee  of 
Soissoos  lad  ViUalranca.  The  first  of  these,  which  became 
e«liml  in  1734,  was  founded  by  Eugene  Maurkc,  seeood  son  of 
Thomii.  hy  hb  wife  Marie  de  Condf,  counitss  ol  Soissons,  who 
received  hi>  molhei'i  counuhip  as  hit  appanage.  In.  1661  ihe 
town  of  Yvois  in  the  Ardennes  Wat  raited  by  Louis  XIV.  into  a 
duchy  in  bit  favour,  lis  name  being  changed  al  the  same  time  to 

the  fujl  duke  ol  Carigiuin.  The  branch  o£  Villaltanca  slailed  wilh 
Eugene  Marie  Louis  (d.  1785),  second  ton  of  Louis  Victor  of 
Carignaoo,  whose  giandson  Eugene  [igi6-iR8J),  aflerwirds  an 
admiral  in  Ihe  Ilalim  navy,  wat  cmlcd  prince  o£  Savoy- 
Carignano,  by  King  Chitlcj  Albeit  in  iSj*-  He  had  coniracied 
a  morganatic  maniasc,  (od  in  l&SS,  an  the  occasian  ol  hii 
silver  weddmg,  the  lille  of  countess  of  Villalianca  mas  bestowed 
upon  his  wife,  his  eldcsi  tan,  Filiberio.  b<Hng  at  the  same  time 
created  count  ol  Villafraac*,  ajid  his  younger  ton,  Vittorio, 
count  of  Soissons. 
CABllLOH.  an  ■mngemcnt  (or  phying  tunet  upon  >  lel  of 

ol  Lale  Ijl.  or  ILa!.  quadiiilu,  a  umplc  dance 
notes  01  for  four  persons  (L^L  quaUuor);  and  is 
for  the  tune  played,  som climes  (and  more  commonly  in  England] 
for  the  set  of  bells  used  in  playing  it.  The  rs  " 
allcmpls  at  bell  music,  as  distinct  from  mete  mu^ 
consisted  in  stilking  a  tow  of  small  bell*  by  hand 
aod  illustnlioni  in  MSS.  ol  Ihe  iiib  and  13th 
Ibis  procen  on  three,  four  or  even  eight  bells.  1 
m  cither  of  a  barrel  (see  Buiei^Oican) 


wilh  t 


Diachincry  of  a  dock,  or  of  a  keyboard  struck  by  hand  Uariiin 
4  dnkr),  made  It  possible  largely  lo  Increase  the  number  ol 
bdts  and  Ihe  range  ol  harmonies.  In  Belgium,  the  home  ol  Iht 
cvilfan  (he  art  ol  the  auUlaniiaa  was  al  su  timt  brought  lo 
■rial  pcifeclioa  and  held  in  hi^  asleem  (see  BllL):  bul  cvee 
Ibere  it  Is  gTadndly  giving  way  to  ncthanism.     In  England 


nodel  have  been  intfoducr 
II.  at  Eaton  Hal!,  and  cbc 
Duhned  to  hymn  tunes  at  11 


.neis.    The  "  Cambridge  "  and  "  Weslminstct 


London. 

in  the  province  <A  Palermo,   Sicily,  13  m. 

falermo.    Pop.  (1901)  >J,g3i.    On  Ihe  coast 

r  ancienl  llyctva,  the  only  Sican  tetllemenl 

(probably  a  hshing  village)  on  Ihe  coatt.    It  was  stormed  and 

taken  by  the  Alhcnians  in  41J  B.C..  and  Ihe  inhabiunti,  among 

ihem  tlic  lamous  couitetan  Lais,  sold  as  slavot    Al  La  Gniia 

Chritlian  CHlacombs  have  been  found  (A^Bl.  Jf^i  Sub',  I  8q9.  jAi). 

CARlXTRIAtCer.  ii:ir<il«i),aduchy  and  mwnland  of  Austria, 

nupdcd  E.  by  Slyria.  N.  by  Styria  and  Sabbuig.  W.  by  ruol, 

gd  S.  by  Italy,  G6ti  and  Graditca  and  Carniola.    Il  hw  an 

rea of 400J sq. ai.   Carinthiaislor ihenHBIparlamauatainoui 

region,  divided  hy  the  Drive,  which  traverses  il  from  west  to  east 

nlo  two  paiu.   To  the  noiih  of  ihe  valley  of  the  Drave  the  duchy 

s  occupied  by  the  Kobe  Taucm  and  the  primitive  Alps  of  Caria- 

ihia  aiVd  Slyria.  which  belong  lo  the  central  lone  ol  the  Esstetn 

Alps-     The  Hohe  Tauem  contains  the  maaifs  of  Ihe  Cross 

Ghjckncr  (tj.4  Sift),  the  Hochnarr  (10,670  It.)  and  Ihe  Ankogel 

»6  (I.),  and  is  invened  hy  the  saddles  ol  ihc  Hocbtbot 

the  Mabitui  Tauem,  which  separates  these  groups  Inm 

inolher.    To  theeasi  of  the  Hohe  Tauem  slrelches  ihe  group 

le  primilive  Alps  nf  Carinthia  and  Slyria,  namely  ihc  Follaet 

Alpt  wilh  Ihe  glad  iFr.covcred  peak  ol  the  Hafner  Eck  (10.041  ft.); 

'     SUag  Alps  with  the  highest  peak  the  Eisenhut  (8007  II.); 

ihe  Siualpf  with  the  highest  peak  the  Grossc  Saualpe  (6S15  II.); 

id  finally  the  Koralpen  chain  or  the  Stsinier  Alps  (701J  ft.) 

sepaialcd  Irom  Ihc  pitccding  group  by  ihe  Lavant  valley.    The 

■ '    )f  the  Dnve  is  occupied  by  several  groups  of  the 


Alps,  t 


:rAlps.    ■ 


ic  Alps 


olhe  South  Carr  _  . 
irthem  Gaillbal  Alps.  They  are  Iiavcrwd  liy  Ihe  Pontcbba 
Pontafel  Pass,  through  which  pastes  oat  of  the  principal 
Ipue  roads  from  Italy  to  Austria.  The  road  is  coveiril  by  the 
rlrcss  of  Klalborgeth,  where  Captain  HenscI  with  a  handful 
Eending  the  placi 


Id  Ihe  s 


h  force  in  the  campaign  ol  1809.    A  similar 
le  day.  the  iBlh  of  May  iScig,  Captain 


who  w 


iding  Ihe  Predil  fort.     This  tort  covers  the  road  which 

;rtes  (he  Predil  Pass  in  the  Julian  Alps  and  is  the  principal 

leading  fmm  Carinthia  lo  the  Coasiland.    Cammemonlive 

smenls  have  been  erected  in  both  places.    The  GaUthal 

end  with  the  Dobntsch  or  Villacher  Alp  (7107  H.),  situated 

csoutb-westof  Villach(f(.),  which  is  celebrated  BsoiH  of  the 

t  views  in  the  whole  eastern  Alpt.    Snulh  of  Hermagor,  the 

principal  pbceol  the  Csil  vallcy.is  the  chain  ol  mounuioj  which 

famous  as  being  Ihe  only  place  where  Ihe  beautiful  Wul/tsia 

mtOkiaai  is  found,     Tbe  highest  peaks  in  the  Karswankaa 

e  Ihc  Crosse  Miltagskogcl  (703}  (L),  the  Och  Obir  (701]  It  ) 

id  the  Pelren  (6534  H).    The  Ursula  Berg  (5563  ft.)  ends  the 

oup  ol  the  Kara  wan  kas,  which  are  continued  by  the  Steiner  Alps. 

The  plincipa]  river  is  tbe  Drave,  which  flows  from  vest  to  cast 

iroogh  the  length  of  Ihe  duchy,  and  receives  in  its  course  Ihe 

alers  of  all  the  other  ilteami,  eicepi  the  Fella,  which  reaches 

le  Adriatic  by  its  junclioa  with  the  TaBl'snento,    111  [uiDtipal 

ibutirii^  ate  Ihe  Ciil  on  the  right,  and  the  Miill,  Ihe  Litscr, 

le  Guik  with  the  Clan,  and  the  Lavant  on  Ihe  left.    Carinthia 

stescsa  great  number  of  Alpine  lakes,  which,  unlike  the  oihci 

Ipinc  lakes,  lie  in  the  bngitudinal  valleys.     Hie  'principal 

kcs  are:  the  MillstUtcr'See  (8)  tq.  m.  in  eitenl,  90S  fL  irtp, 

:  an  altitude  of  iqoi  fl),  tbe  Wftrthet.see  (17  sq.  m.  in  Client, 

II  ft.  deep,  ai  an  altilude  ol  14J8  f t.],  the  Ossiach-KO  Cio)  «!■  m. 


CARINUS— CAMSBROOKE 


Qg  ft.),  and  thi  doDgilH] 
ortb-wcst  parU,  but  the 


'ncd  by  Eoresti,  ilmosl 
is  wcU  developed,  and  the  hones 
.     The  mJnenl  Health  dI 


htileai,isiift.d«ep,>tuiliinidi 
WeiSMn««  Ul  m.  long,  30D  (1.  dc 
TbecliiMte  uieyeie  in  the  north  I 
•outh  «nd  south*iil  dislricturemi 
pan  ii  the  L*van[  valley.  01  tlietotalaTeaDii]vu-7i%">rabli 
land,  lQSO%  is  occupied  by  meadowi  and  gardens,  j'lSyoby 
puturei,  while  «■><'"' ' 

bTcdiuCanDlhiaenjoya  good  repulati 

Carinthia  ii  gnat,  and  contists  in  lead,  uon,  unc  ana  coai,  una 
ore  b  eltnctcd  in  the  region  oi  the  Sauitpe,  and  ii  Torked  in  the 
fiundiicl  o[  St  Ltonhatd,  St  Gertiaud,  IMvali,  Hin,  Treibach 
and  Ebentrin.  About  two-lhicdi  o[  the  total  pioduction  of 
lead  in  AuMru.  i>  exliacled  in  Carinthia,  the  pnncipal  places 
being  Blcibng  and  Raibl.  The  metallurgic  industries  are  well 
dtvelofied,  andconsittiuthe  production  of  inn ,  steel,  nuchioeiy  • 
smaltaims.  lead  artidfs.  wire-cables  and  tails.  The  principal 
maBufacIuring  places  an  Ftlivali,  BrUckl.  Klageniuit,  Lippici- 
bich.  WolfsbcTg,  St  Veil  and  Buchscheiden  sear  Feldiirchen. 

Olhef  indes  are  the  manufacture  of  paper,  leather,  cement 
and  the  exploitation  of  Forests. 

The  population  of  Catinthla  in  i$oo  was  367,}«4,  whicb 
CSRVSpocds  to  gi  inhabitants  per  *q.  m.  Acconling  to  nation- 
--'  a.S-3S% '■■ 


in  the  d 


s  adjoin 


:afCamiola. 
1.   Theiocil 


Over  M  %  of  the  populatioi 

poaed  d(  jj  members,  and  Ca/inlhia  sends  10  deputies  to  the 
Reidlarat  at  Vienna.    For  adminiUrative  purposes,  the  province 

Klagenfutt  (pop.  i4,3'4),  Ihe  capinV.  Other  priocipal  places 
an:  Villach  («69o),  WoUsbeig  (4851),  St  Veit  U*^^).  *a  old 
(own.  the  (onner  capital  of  Ciiinlhia  up  to  151!,  Pitvali  (4047), 
Travis  (3640),  a  lavourite  SBmmet.tesott  and  tourist  place, 
Bleibeig  (]4]5),  Valkemiailit  (j6o6)  and  Spiital  [ii«4). 

Carinthia  is  so  tailed  liam  Ihc  Cami,  a  Cellic  people,  and  in 
(be  time  of  Augustus  It  lomieil  put  o[  Noricum.  Allei  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empiie,  it  was  the  nucleus  of  ~ 


Cannu 


:dbyE3 


Under  Chiric 

it  constituted  a  mBTgt'vate,  which  in  843  passed  into  the 
of  Louis  the  Gccman,  whose  grsudsoo  Amulf  Has  Ihe  I 
beat  the  tideri  dukeol  Carinthia.  The  duchy  was  held  by « 

Austria.  It  was  divided  into  Upper  or  Waiem  Cirintta 
Lower  or  Eajlem-,  of  these  the  former  fell  10  Ftancr  ic 
but  was  reconquered  in  1813.  It  wa»  created  a  jepni»le  ■ 
land  in  1 840- 

See  AelKhkir,  CiukitUt  SanHnii  (Klacmlurt.  lUj). 

CARIKDS.  MARCDI  ASREUUS,  Roilisn  enqieroi 
183-184,  was  the  elder  loa  of  the  empetat  Cams,  on 


Alter  the  death  of 


■  hall  at  Chalcedon, 


lumeriani^ 
e  body-guai 


me  and  set 

fough  Panne 


empeiDt  by  Ihc  soldiei 

be  put  down  the  utur;. 
tbr  anny  ol  Diocletian  in  Moesia.  Carinas  was  succeMful  i 
■eVEral  engagements,  and  at  tbe  battle  on  the  Maifus  (Moriva! 
accoiding  to  one  account,  the  valour  of  his  troops  had  gjine 
(he  day,  when  he  was  anaasioaied  by  a  tribune  whose  oije  h 
bad  seduced.  Id  another  account,  the  battle  is  ttpiocnled  1 
bavanc  nsullrd  ia  a  complete  vicioty  lot  Diocleliaa.    Caiiou 


of  having  bMn  one  of  -the 
(mainly  the 


CAKIPB,  a  snuU  town  0: 
about  S3  m.  E.S.E.  of  Cu 
Capuchin  nuniou  to  Ibe 
close  of  the  i^th  century. 


it.  aSi  Eutropiui  ix.  iS-io; 
Venenielai 


It  is  the  < 


r.  Tlie  principal  ca 
nwatd  a  distance  or  sooo 
vea  are  frequented  by  a 


mbdtr, 
of  Ibe 
Htyma  lodiana,  founded  toward  the 
id  stands  i43s  ft.  above  sea-level, 
ey  ai  ine  oiem  Bcigaslln,  lang  celebrated  for  its 
ing  climate.  The  locality  is  alio  celebrated  (or 
y«tem  of  raves  b  the  limestone  loclu  found  in  its 
[bed  by  Humboldt  in  Us  Poienal 
!t,  known  as  1  he  Cueva  del  Cu^hais, 
>f  isoo  ft.  with  a  Height  of  70-80  ft. 
pedes  ot  night-hawk,  called 
{HDcaora,  wmcnnestsiBtDereccsMSOf  tbtrocks,  Theyouagare 
killed  in  gnat  numbers  for  their  oil.  Caiipc  itself  has  a  popula- 
tion of  only  s&o,  but  the  valley  and  neighbouring  stations  have 

with  Rlo&rlbe,  a  tcHfnand  port  on  the  (Zarihbeiin  coast  a  riwrt 
distance  east  of  Car11paBO,whicb  has  a  population  of  about6ooo. 

CAKISBKOOKB,  a  town  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Eogland,  i  m. 
S.  oi  NcHpott.  Fop.  (1901)  3993.  The  valley  of  tbo  Lugley 
btook  separates  tbe  village  from  the  steep  com'cal  hiti  aenriicd 
by  tbe  castk,  the  existence  of  which  has  given  Catisbrooke 
lis  chief  lame.   Then  are  remains  ol  a  Roman  villa  in  tbe  valley, 

though  it  has  commonly  been  identified  with  the  Siion  WM- 

b^iuraein  the  Domesday  Survey,  butBowcombe.  its  principal 
manoe.  was  a  dependency  of  the  royal  manor  oi  AJnesbuiy,  and 
was  obtained  (rom  Ihe  king  by  William  Flu  Osbem  in  aichaoge 
lor  three  Willtiiire  manors.  The  caitle  is  mentioned  in  tbe 
Survey  under  Alvinglon,  and  was  pmbaUy  raised  by  William 
Filz  Osbern.  who  was  made  first  lordol  the  Ue  of  Wight.  From 
.L-_  j_._  jon^iijp  (,f  ^Y^f  ijIj  (jf  Wight  wag  al' 


nership  of  1) 


atottbeisi 

nd. 

Henry  I.  best 

owed 

ton  Bic 

in  whose  lamlly 

tillsabelUdcF 

Edward  I., 

whkh  the  go 

US  as  reprr 

tivei  ot  the 

The  ke 

telgnofHentyL.a 

din  the 

,  when  th 

Sps 

nish  Armada 

was 

apected. 

:bard  di 


unded  by  anelaborale  pcntagorial  fo 
prrisoned  by  Baldwin  de  Redveis  tai  the  emprrss  W 
)6,bulwascaplu[edb)rStephen.  In  tbereignof  Richan 
s  unsuccessful  I  y  stlackcd  by  the  French ;  Charies  1.  was 


ssEliiabcib  died  then 


he  castle  are  e 


rial  of  Charle! 
tx.  the  king^a  i 


.    The 


n  the  W.L; 

Mary.  Carisbrooke,  has  a  beautiful  Perpend 
sntaiss  transilionjl  Norman  portions.  Only  the 
raced  of  the  Cistcrciai)  priory  to  which  it  belonged, 
joded  shortly  alter  the  Conquest  and  oeiginaled 

!,  including  tbe  church,  mill,  houses,  land  and  tithes 
" '■         the  abbey  of  Mount- 


.    Richard  II.  bestowed 
n  Voriubirt.     It  his  restated  by  Hf 
id  by  act  of  patlismenl  in  the  reign  of  Hem 
■  s  newly-founded   charter-house 


liiltrf—Htmpihiri;  WilKlinW 


v.,  who 
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CARISSIMI— CARLILE 


OlhiiL 

c  ilmoiH  nolhin 

iikn 

wn.    fi 

I  the 

age  of  tvrnly  he 

becamt 

hapcl -muter  b1 

aSbe 

pofiliOD 

jillhechuicboIS 

ApoUi 

.riibelongi 

glolheCoUtgiuin 

cum  in  Rome,  v. 

bii 

of  January  1674."  Rom 

.     He 

to  bave  left  Italy 

KMt  ichieveim 

eralty 

the  re< 

Ulive 

lateiy  introdmml  by 

d  ibe  ii 


iufinite  impoi 


CarU&imi  $upencdccl  tbe  tnadn^Ua  formerly 

JD  the  hhtory  of  cburdi  Biuuc  aud  voc 

ftomewbat  bmilu  to  that  of  CavaLli  in  the  hisLory  ol  open.     It 

ii  imposaible  to  uy  who  wai  nally  Ibe  inventor  ol  llie  (bamber- 

cantata;  hut  Caiiuimi  and  Luigi  Kos&i  were  the  composers  who 

first  nude  Ihii  form  the  vctide  for  the  moit  inuUcclual  Myle  o( 

tbedealbaf  AJeuudto  Scarlatti,  Aitorgaand  UaroUo.  Of  his 
onloiioi  JtphUali  baa  been  piibliihcd  by  N'oveUo  ft  Co..  and  i> 
wcii  kfwwu;  tliia  work  and  others  arc  impoctant  a>  dc&njldy 
atal)Iialung  tbe  form  of  oratorio  unaccompanied  by  diunatic 
action,  which  baa  maiotaifted  iti  hoid  to  the  pmeal  day.  He 
alio,  may  claim  the  merit  of  having  given  greater  vtikty  and 


hii  compositloni  in  tlieir  works  on  the 
Aldrich  collected  an  almost  complete  si 
present  io  tbe  libniy  of  ChriM  Chun 
Museum  also  possesses  mirnerous  valu 


published  sp 


,  Oiford.  The  British 
i\s  works  by  this  great 
ic  in  the  Bibhoth^ue 


CABLKKUi,  WILUAM  {ly^t-tSeQ).  Irish  uoveUtt,  was  bom 
at  Prilliik.  Clogbei,  O).  Tyrone,  on  the  41h  ol  March  1794. 
Hii  lather  was  a  tenonl  farmer,  who  supported  a  family  of 
[purteeo  cbildrtb  on  as  many  acres,  and  young  Carlelon  passed 
hit  early  life  among  scents  piidseiy  similar  10  those  he  alter, 
wards  ddinealed  with  so  much  power  and  truthfulneai.  Hii 
father  was  remarkable  for  bis  extraordinary  memory,  and  had  a 
thorough 


The 


iraclcr  of  Honor,  the  miser's  wife,  in  Faiitrea^, 
is  said  to  have  been  drawn  from  her. 

The  education  received  by  Carleton  was  of  a  very  humble 
descriplion.  As  his  father  removed  from  one  small  lann  to 
another,  he  attended  at  various  places  the  hedgejchools,  which 
used  10  be  a  naulile  feature  of  Itiih  Ulc.  The  admirable  little 
picture  of  one  ol  these  scfaotril  is  given  in  the  sketch  called 
"  The  Hedge  School  "  included  in  Traai  avt 


Mosi 


il  Munst 


10  taught  a  classic 


with  a 


i  fioi 


X  Donagh  (Co 


in  the  Pttr  Sllalar,  he  returned  home,  where  he  received  the 
unbounded  veneratinn  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry  for  bis 
supposed  woDdetful  ieanung.  An  amusing  account  of  this 
pluie  of  bis  Eiblence  is  given  in  the  little  sketch,  "  Denis 
O'Shsughneny."  About  tbe  age  ol  nineteen  he  undertook  one 
o(  the  leligiDut  pilgtimagei  then  common  in  Ireland.  Hii 
eaperiflDces  as  a  pilgrim, lurrated  in  "The  Lough  Derg  Pilgiim," 
made  blm  teiifu  for  ever  the  thought  of  entering  the  church, 
and  be  eveoiualty  became  a  Protestant.  Hi>  vadUating  id«i 
aa  to  a  mode  of  life  were  determined  in  a  definite  direction  by 
IhBnading  of  Git  Bias.  He  raolnd  to  tlst  hlmKLT  boldly  upon 
the  world,  and  try  what  fortune  had  in  [lore  for  hJm.  He  went 
to  Killanny,  Co.  Louth,  and  for  >ii  montb  acted  as  tutor  in  (be 
iamily  el  a  farmer  named  Pien  Murphy,  and  after  some  other 
npcrimeiili  he  hi  out  for  Dublin,  and  arrived  in  the  metropolis 
with  n  pd.  iu  his  pocket.     He  first  sought  occupation  aa  a  bird- 


ttufler,  but  a  pra)x>ial  tousepotlloe|andinealasiIaffin(  lalled 
to  recommend  him.  He  then  deterruined  to  become  a  soldier, 
but  tbe  colonel  of  tbe  rrgimeixt  in  which  he  desired  to  enlist 
[lersuaded  him— Carlelon  had  apphcd  in  Latin — to  gnre  up  tbe 
Idea.  He  obtained  some  teaching  and  a  clerkship  in  a  Sunday 
School  office,  began  to  contribute  to  tbe  journals,  and  bis  paper 
"  The  Pilgrimage  to  Lough  Derg,"  which  was  publiibed  in  tbe 
Christian  Eiomtntr,  eicited  great  attention.      In  iGjo  appeared 

which  atonce  placed  the  author  in  the  first  rank  ol  Itiih  novelists. 
A  second  WTiei(  J  vols.),  containing,  among  other  stories,  "Tubber 
Derg.  or  the  Red  Well,"  appeared  in  igjj,  and  Tofet  oZ/rrfBriJ 
in  tS34.  From  that  time  till  within  a  lew  yean  of  his' death 
Carleton's  liteiary  activity  wu  incessant.  "  Fardorongha  tbe 
Miser,  or  tbe  Convicts  of  Lisnamona  "  appeared  in  ]S37r)8jS 
in  tbe  Dvblii  Unittrsily  Matrmtu.  Among  Ids  other  (unous 
navels  are:  Valtnline  UcChldif,  Ue  Irish  AiaU,  or  Clr««iei 
ojllu Castle Cimber  Pnpaly  (3  vols.,  tg4s}i  Tlw  Bliuk  Prtttt, 
a  Tall  ii/lfiFamiiu,ia]he  Dublin  Unittrsily  Ueiaunt  li&46), 
printed  separately  in  tbe  next  year;  Tlie  fniimti  1/  Aiadarra 
(1S47);  iVHIy  Rtillf  omi  liis  dar  Collttn  Omw  (in  TAe  /lulf- 
ttndeal,  London,  iSjo):  and  Tkt  Tiihe  Ftoclir  (1S49),  tbe 
violence  of  which  did  his  reputation  barm  among  his  01m 
countrymen.  Some  of  his  later  stories,  Tht  Squaiidtrt  a/  CaslU 
Sftandtr  (lEji)  foriniunce,  are  defaced  by  the  mass  of  political 
mailer  with  which  they  are  overloaded.  In  spile  of  bis  vety 
considerable  literary  production  Carlelon  renained  poor,  but 
his  necessities  were  relieved  in  iBiS  by  a  pension  ol  £»sa  year 
granted  by  Lord  John  Rirssell  in  response  to  a  memorial  cs 
Carlcton's  behalf  signed  by  numbers  ol  disliDguiibed  perioDi 
in  Ireland.  He  died  at  Sandford,  Co.  Dublin,  on  tbe  joth  ol 
January  1869. 


wnle  from  in  1 1  malt  1 
1;  and  he  drew  with  a 


isiionale  lendemi 
and  the  domcstii 


of  Irish  home  life,  of  (be  buoyant 

rity  and  happineu.  '  He  alienated 

the  sympathies  of  many  Irishmen,  however,  by  bis  unqiating 

"'  ism  and  occasional  eiaggeration  ol  tbe  darker  side  of 

character.     He  was  in  his  own  words  the"  hiuotian  of  tbni 

:s  and  manners,  thdr  leelingi,  their  prejudices,  (beic  nipcr- 

«s  and  their  crimes."     (Preface  to  Tula  </  Irdand.) 

Duriiu  the  last  months  t^hts  life  Carlnonbenn  an  au(olricq«pli* 

fhich hcWoufhi  down  10  the  bc«nninE of  hliliierary career.  Thm 

._  ■ ■  ^■_  ,_,_  _,  i^Ji,^  CtMm  ...  (a  mk.. 

'  "  InforiMtdon  about 


b.  j.b'Dani^iK.  which 


luied  wjlh  Will  Ca 

lor  of  Farm  Ballads  (l»7j). 
own  and  port  of  entry  of  1 
:  m.  5.W.  of  Ottawa,  on  the  Miui 


liLls.     Pop.  (rgoi]  40jg.  - 

CARULE.  RICHARD  (i7«o-tl4j).  English  fi« 
otn  on  the  8th  of  December  1790,  at  Ashfaurton 
be  son  ol  a  shoemaker.     Educated  in  tbe  viUage  1 


.uenlEy  rebelled.  Having  finished 
cading  Piine's  AifMi  nf  Jf: 


ishing  the  sale  of  the  Blaii  Dwarf, 
a  new  weekly  paper,  edited  by  Jonathan  Wooler,  ill  over  London, 
and  in  his  leal  to  secure  the  dissemination  ol  its  doctrines  Ife- 
quenily  walked  30  m.  a  day.  In  the  same  year  he  also  printnl 
and  sold  15,000  copies  of  Southcy'i  It'll  Ty/er,  reprinted  the 
suppr««d  Farallis  ol  Hone,  and  wrote  hlmscH,  in  imitation  ol 
ibcm.  the  Ptlllifol  Liimiy.  This  work  cost  him  eighteen  weeks 
imprisonment.     In  rSi8  he  pubLshed  Paine^i  works,  for  whicli 


CARLINGFORD— CARLISLE,  EARLS  OF 


■ndlatotlicTpilMkatiaMof  ■  Ukcehir^ter  bt>u  Gnidfi^io, 
■ad  MnMaccd  la  tbm  ftta'  impriMnnmit  in  DorcbaiR  giol. 
Hn«  he  puUnbed  [he  tnl  twelve  nlnma  of  hii  periodica] 
l)il  RtpaUiait.  TbcpubBcilJaniruniDliDued  by  Ml  wile,  niui 
was  acconlin^y  lenLeDced  to  Iwo  yem'  imprisonment  in  iflsi. 
A  public  subscription^  faearicd  by  the  duke  tA  WeUingtort,  vtt 
how  tthed  to  prosecute  CarLiJe's  '  ~  "' 


stock-In- trade  i. 


three  y™ri 

ol  hit  fine,  his  liiter  wu  ftned  i^oo 

[oT  pubUihEng  an  addreia  by  him,  and  nine  ol  J 

received  terns  ol  impruonment  wyiDg  from  sii 


London  vcTe  seiac 
nl  in  Ueg  ol  payBiti 
imprisoned  for  ■  yei 


Alter 


nl  decid> 
conducted  fi 


iretits for  good  behaviour 
ay  church  rales, 

-iSjS'     Heditd 


Ctrpm,  «.  wnkiy  paper,  and 
Lowdonllolunda.  Forfrfuiin( 
aitcr  a  pnsecutiDB  arising  oul 
be  was  again  imprisoned  for  three  years, 

on  the  lothol  Febraary  184J,  after  having  spenl 
■nd  four  months  in  priun. 

CARUNOFOfID,  CHICHBm  lAMUn  PORTBSCUE. 
BtnON  (i8:j-iM),  Biilbhsiaiaman,  son  of  ChJchester  Fdtio- 
(ue  (d.  1816), M,P.  (or  Louth  in  the  Irish  paitianwni,  was  bom 
in  January  iSij.  He  aat  ot  an  old  family  teitkd  bi  Irertnd 
sintr  the  days  of  Sir  Fait  h(ulFortMeue(is8i-i666),wboM  uncle, 
Lord  Chichdter,  was  iord  deputy.  The  history  of  the  family  was 
wrilten  by  his  elder  broiher  Thomas  (i»ij-iS87l,  who  in  1851 
wit  created  Baron  Clermont.  The  fulnre  Lord  Cai^ingford, 
llien  Mt  Chicheslef  Foriescue,  wint  to  Chris!  Chi  -  ■ 


English  essay  (iSjAlia 
lor  Louth  a*  1  LibenL     He  became 
in   1854,  and  subsequently  held  ir 
administrations  till  in  iMj  he  wa 


(1844)  ai 


in  the  ch 


s  in 


cellor 


made  chief 

Khich  he  again  occupied 
under  Cladilonc  in  1868-1870;  he  then  became  president  ol  the 
EcatdotTradi  (18M-1874), and  later  lord  privy  sea[(.88i-jMs) 
and  president  o(  the  council  (1883-1885).  He  »a*  niwd  to  the 
peerage  in  i8T4,     He  patted  Irom  Gladstone       ■■■     -    ' 


Irish  Hon 


His 


King  John's  Castle  ( t )  to)  commands  the 
tough  from  an  isolated  rock.  There  are  other  remains  ol  the 
cajlellaled  houses  erected  during  the  Eliiabethan  and  previous 

seven)  charteis  between  (he  reigns  ol  Edward  U.and  James  II., 
was  represented  in  the  Irish  parliament  until  the  Union,  and 
possessed  a  mint  Irom  hS;.  The  lough  is  a  typical  r<ock-basin 
hollowed  out  by  glacial  atlioB,  about  4  fathoms  deep  at  its 
enltance,  but  increasing  to  lour  times  that  depth  wilMn.    Tlic 


CAHU-RDBB1,  OIOVAHWI RIHAUO,  COUHT  < 


(iT>o-tWS), 

larian,  was  born  at  Capo  d'  Islria,  in 

ibKshed  professorship  of 
liverslly  ol  Padua, 


these  oBkcs  for  acvefl  yean  with  great  credit,  he  reaigped  thera, 
f  n  order  to  de^te  bimscK  to  the  study  ol  antiquities  and  political 
economy.  His  ptiacipal  economic  works  are  bia  DiUr  mauU, 
I  tma  tei/tlBioiw  iOlt  BttMe  d'  Ilalia;  hia  JidfioHHMnbr 
lefra  i  Inlatici  mmtmiit  iiOt  nantm  I1759),  in  wtakh  he 
maintained  thai  what  is  termed  the  balance  of  trade  belweeo 
two  nations  Et  no  criterion  of  the  peosperily  of  diher,  sincB 
both  may  be  gainers  by  their '  recipriKal  traiiaactiona;  and 
his  Sid  JiArrg  cnwiivrcia  dri  gram  {1771I,  in  which  he  argtiea 
that  free  trade  in  grain  is  not  always  advisable.  Cauot  Carb't 
tneriis  were  appreciated  by  Leopold  ol  Tuscany,  afterwarda 

public  economy  and  ol  the  board  ol  public  jusEtoction.  ta 
1769  he  became  privy  councillor,  in  177T  prdideat  of  the  new 
oounrilof  finarKcs.  Hedledat  MilaninFebruary  179J,  During 
hit  leisure  be  coapleted  and  published  hii  AniUlnii  iialkkt, 
in  which  the  literature  and  ani  at  his  country  an  ahly  discussed. 
Besida  the  above,  he  published  many  works  on  antlquiriati, 
tcanamic  and  alher  iub)Kls,  hiduding  L'  l/nma  iiicro,  in 
confutilion  of  Koussetu's  CaMril  SBCial;  an  aiuck  upon  the 
abbt   Tarttrotti'a   assettlon   of   the   eititlence  of   magicians; 


I     anliai    e    modtrn 


CASUSLB,  BARU  OP.    This  English  title  hai  been  held  by 

being  given  in  iMl  to  Charles  Howard,  and  descending  to  the 
present  day  in  the  Howard  family. 

JtHEC  Hit.  Ill  eail  ol  Carlisle  (d.  lijA).  was  tbe  ton  ol  Sir 
James  Hay  of  KlKgisk  Ca  member  ol  a  youUBcr  branch  ol  the 
Erroll  family),  and  ol  Margaret  Mumy,  cousin  o(  George  Hay, 
alierwards  ist  eari  of  Kinnoua.  Ke  wis  knighted  and  taken 
■        •  ■      •  VI.  ol  Scotland,  btaughi  into  England 


t  the  bedchi 


nber. 


"  prime  fav. 


B  unpaliuble  to  the  Engitsh 


to  his  wife,  Frances  {.air-i87»),  previously  the  wife  of  the  71h 

for  him  a  rich  bride  in  the  person  of  Honota,  only  daughter  and 

Earl  W.tdegrave,whom  he  married  in  T863.    In  iB«7bis brother. 

heir  ol  Edward,  Lord  Denny,  illerwards  rail  of  Norwich.    In 

Lord  Clermont,  died,  and  Carlingford  inherited  his  peerage; 

1610  be  was  made  a  knight  ol  the  B.th.  and  in  i6.i  master  ol 

but  on  hii  own  deilh  without  issue  on  (he  jo(h  of  January  1898 

the  wardrobe,  while  in  161  j  he  was  created  Lord  Hay  o(  Sawley, 

both  tillei  became  e.llMI- 

and  look  bi>  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.     He  wa,  «^n(  to  France 

CARUHOFORD,  a  small  market  (own  and  port  ol  Co.  Louth. 

ntit  year  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  PHnceas  Christina  nllh 

Prince  Charles,  and  on  his  return,  being  now  a  widower,  manned 

It  is  beaulilully  situated  on  the  western  shore  ol  CarUnglord 

in  1617  Lady  Lucy  Percy  (t5«9'i66o).  daughter  ol  tbeqtb  eari 

fine  heights  ol  the  Moume  Mountains  across  the  lough  in  Co. 

he  resigned  the  maslenhip  ol  the  wardrobe  lor  a  hirge  sum  in 

compensation.      He  was  created  Wacount  Doncaiter,  and  in 

and  Newry,  owned  by  the  London  k  North- Western  railway  ol 

February  1619  was  despatched  on  a  mission  (0  Ceimany,  where 

England.    It  was  lomerly  fplace  ol  great  [mponance.  as  iKested 

he  identi6ed  hinuelf  with  the  cause  ol  the  elector  palatine  and 

1  (o  France  to  obtain  peace  for  the  Hugi 
n  which  be  wis  unsuccesslul,  and  in  Sei 
earl  ol  Carlisle,  Neit  year  be  went  to 
■rince  Charles's  Journey  to  Madrid, inda 


CARLISLE,  EARLS  OP 


vigaious  ptowciilian  of  the  nr  *iih  FniKt.  but  en  his  muni 
faome  <Dund  his  idvitc  Dcglectcd.  He  look  no  (unh«  pan  in 
public  Jile.  and  died  in  March  1636.  Cariitlt  «>  a  mm  a[  good 
scnie  ind  of  accommodaling  lempei.  with  some  diplomatic 
ability.  His  utravagaDce  and  Uvish  eipendiluie,  his  "  double 
suppers"  and  cosLly  cntcrtatnments,  were  the  thentcoE  satirisla 
uid  wDDdEi  oi  society,  uxi  bis  debis  were  said  it  his  death  to 
iRiouni  ID  more  than  lio,eao.    "  He  left 


Cliii 


arepuU 


liitei 


very  fine  gentl 


The  charms  and  wii  or  his  second  wife.  Lucy,  countess  of 
Catlisle,  which  were  celebrated  in  veise  by  ill  the  poets  ol  ibe 
day,  including  Carcw.  Cailwright,  Hetrick  and  Suckling,  ind 
by  Sir  Toby  Millbew  ia  prose,  made  her  a  conspicuout  figure 
al  the  coun  oi  Cbades  I.  There  ippcan  do  loundalion  fai  the 
scandal  which  made  her  the  aiistress  succotively  of  SliaSerd 
and  of  Pym.  SiMfforri  vshied  highly  bermtitily  and  Ktvices, 
but  after  bis  death,  possibly  in  consequence  of  1  revulsion  ol 
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10  Ihe  in 

ereslsofthe 
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the  second  Civil 
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,  the  peerage 

becaoH 


Cbules  Elowias,  ist  earl  ol  Carlisle  in  the  Hoirard  line 
(t6i<^iMs),  was  the  son  and  heir  oi  Sit  William  Howard,  of 
Naworth  in  Cumberland,  by  Mary,  daughter  ol  WiUilm,  Lord 
Eure.  and  great-grandson  of  Lord  William  Howard,  "  Belted 
Will  "  (1563-1640),  and  was  bom  in  163^  In  1645  he  became 
a  Protrstant  and  supported  the  government  of  the  common- 
wealth, being  appoinled  high  sheriff  of  Cumberland  in  1650. 
He  bought  CarUsIe  Caslle  and  becj 
He  distinguished  himself  at  the  bal 


ir  of  the  I 


n  capliin  ol  Ihe  p 


nber  ol  the  council  of  slate  in  iba. 
eclor's  body-guard  and  selected  lo 
es.    In  1655  be 

mberland,  Wes 


rebels,  and 
d  and  North- 
In  the  patlii 

in  those  al  i6s4  and  1656  for  Cumberland.  In  1657  he  was 
included  in  Cromweirs  House  of  Lords  and  voted  lor  the  pro- 
teclor'i  auumpiion  of  the  royal  title  Ihe  same  year.  In  1659 
he  urged  Richard  Cromwell  lo  defend  his  govemmenl  by  lorce 
igainM  the  anny  leaders,  but  his  advice  being  refused  he  used  his 
inSuence  in  favour  ol  a  restoration  ol  the  n 
Richard's  fall  he  was  impiisoned  In  April 
paiUimeni  lor  Cumberland,  and  al  Uk  Ri 


€ialu  nlMlemm  of  Enn  aitd  kml-linitenuil  of  CDmbcfkod  uid 
Westmorland.  On  Ihe  to(h  of  Apnl  tMi  he  was  treated  Buob 
Dicre  ol  Gillesland.  Viscouni  Howard  of  Morpeth,  uii  oH  U 
Carlisle;  the  same  year  he  was  made  vice-admira)  ol  North- 
umberland.  Cumberland  and  Durham,  and  in  t66i  joint  com- 
missioner for  the  office  of  earl  marshal.  In  166]  be  was  a^ioialsd 
imbassidor  to  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  in  166S  lie 
carried  the  Cirler  to  Chirlei  XI.  of  Sweden.  In  1667  be  ini 
made  lieulcnan  I -general  of  the  forces  and  joint  comrD*Rder-«li' 
chief  of  the  four  northerDmost  couDtica.  In  i6;>  be  became 
lord-lieutenant  ol  Durham,  and  in  1673  deputy  eul  narsloL 
In  1678  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  reappointed 
governor  ol  CsrUsle,  He  died  on  the  14th  of  February  168;, 
and  wss  buried  in  Vork  Minster.  He  married  Anne  (d.  i&>6), 
daughter  ol  Edward.  1st  Lord  Howard  ol  Eicrlck;  his  eldest 
son  Enwuo  (c.  i&46-i6gi)  succeeded  him  as  ind  carl  of 
Carlisle.  Ihe  title  descending  to  his  sod  Cumm  (1674-iTjg) 
and  grandson  Hinbv  (.694-1758). 

FiEDEiicK  Hdwabd,  stb  Call  (174S-1S1S).  son  of  the  4lh 
earl,  was  born  ui  1748.  During  his  youth  be  was  chiefly  known 
as  1  man  of  pleasure  and  fashion;  and  iflei  he  had  reached 
thirty  years  of  age,  his  nppoiatment  on  a  copimissioa  sent  out 
by  Lord  Noilb  to  attempt  1  reconciliation  with  Ihe  American 
(Olonies  was  received  with  sneeisby  Ibe  oppoution.  The  failure 
of  the  embassy  was  not  due  to  siry  iacapidly  on  Ihe  part  of  the 
Fail,  but  ID  the  unpopulaiily  ol  the  government  from   which 

displayed  so  much  ability  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  vice- 
royally  of  Irdaad  in  1780.  The  time  was  one  ol  the  creatett 
difficulty;  lot  while  Ihe  culm  of  Ihe  country  was  disturbed  by 
the  Amencan  rtbellioa,  il  was  dtiuned  ol  regular  troops,  and 

bad  been  formed.  Neverlhelest.  the  tiro  yesrs  al  Carlisle's  ml* 
passed  in  quietness  and  ptotperity,  and  the  institution  of  a 
national  bank  and  olbet  measures  which  he  eflecled  tell  per- 
manently beneficial  taults  upon  Ibe  commerce  dI  Ihe  island 
In  1780,  in  ihe  discussions  as  to  the  regency,  Carlisle  took  t 
prominent  part  on  the  side  of  Ihe  prince  of  Walea.  In  1791 
he  opposed  Flit's  policy  ol  resistance  to  Ihe  dismembermenl  of 
Turkey  by  Russia;  but  on  the  outbreak  ol  the  French  Revolulion 
he  lelt  Ihe  opposition  and  vigorously  maintained  the  cause  of 
war.  In  rSjs  he  opposed  the  enactment  of  the  Corn  Lawi; 
but  from  this  lime  iill  his  death,  in  iSij,  he  took  no  importanl 
pan  in  public  lile.  Carlisle  was  the  author  ol  sonte  poJiiicd 
tracts,  a  number  of  poems,  and  two  tragedies,  Tie  Falitr'i 
Xante  and  TMc  SlefmiilltiT,  which  received  bigb  praise  from  his 
contemporaries.  His  mother  was  1  daughter  «I  Ibe  4th  Lord 
Byron,  and  in  i7gS  be  was  appointed  guardian  to  Lord  Bym, 
the  poet,  wbo  lampooned  him  in  En^isk  Batdt  aid  Scetck 
Rrriaien. 

dotat.  Howard,  6ih  earl  (1773-1S4S),  eldest  son  ol  the  jih 
earl,  entered  pirliimenl  as  Lord  Morpelh  iu  1795  as  a  Whig. 
He  was  appointed  10  the  Indian  boaidin  1806,  when  lhe"Minisliy 
of  all  Ihe  Talents  "  look  office,  but  resigned  in  1807.  though  he 
remained  prominent  In  Ihe  Hous*  of  CDinmons.  After  his 
elevation  to  Ihe  House  of  Lords  (iSij),  he  held  various  cabinet 
office)  under  Canning  and  Crey.  Ha  made  some  nlcnr  con- 
iributiDD*  10  litcnture  and  left  the  repuiatioa  of  tn  amiable 

Ceov»  Wiluau  Fiedeuck  lIowjuiD,  ]ib  eail  (i3oi'iS64>, 
was  bom  in  London  on  Ihe  iKlh  of  April  igoj.  He  was  ihe 
eldest  ton  of  the  6lh  earl  by  hit  wife  Lady  Ceargiana  Cavendish, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  dI  Devonshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cbrill  Church,  Oxford,  where  (as  Lord  Alorpeth)  he 
earned  a  lepulation  at  a  scholar  and  writer  ol  graceful  verse, 
obtaining  in  lEii  both  the  chancellor's  and  Ihe  Ncwdigale 
prices  tor  a  Latin  and  an  English  poem.  Iii  i8i£  he  accoatpinicd 
his  unde,  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  to  Russia,  to  attend  the 
coronalion  of  the  tsar  Nicholas,  and  became  a  great  favourite 
in  wciety  at  St  Peienburg.  At  the  general  election  of  the  same 
year  he  wis  returned  to  parliameni  as  member  fot  Ihe  fimily 
borough oiMoTpelb.   Inaaeolhiteirliestipetcheilieunden'iDk,, 


of  tSjB.    In  the  mgitAtion  Jor  pulnnKDtur 

lidcof  £ulGn)>;udilla'tT    ' 

leak  pUce  iboDC  lint  time,  be ' 
lU  Mit  be  bdd  till  atta  the 
H*  «i*  tfaoi  returned  fer  tte  Wot  Ridisg;  and  in  iSjj  he 
•»  ippoiDtHl  bj  Lmd  (bttoame  diid  tartMij  [or  Irdud, 
■  podtioa  •!  Ibai  time  al  gnat  diSeiilt)',  O'DimieU  tHang  tbcD 
■I  tbebdibt  ol  UiKpaUIiai.  lUi  posthe  bcM  biiboiitifa 
ytta  (belDS  Induded  is  the  atuet  in  iSjg),  wiuhing  citat 
pofMlUitjr  b)F  ha  imiiUe  muuicn  ind  kindly  dlifwrftitin. 
Lodof  Ui  Kit  at  Ue  dcction  oF  1&41,  be  viiited  the  UniMd 
Sutet,  hat  In  iB«fi  he  wu  apin  mtnmed  for  the  Wot  Bldinf, 
sad  *u  made  dM  camnMiaiwr  ol  modi  aad  iemla  hi  Laid 
John  RdsbO'*  ctUnel.    SnccHdJng  bi  the  peeiaga  .  . 

bMame  dauicrilor  of  the  dschy  of  Lucaiter  in  iSso.  The  vtat 
event  o(  his  lift,  bairevct,  wuhii  ippointmeDt  by  Lmd 

'  ■    ■      1  in  iBjs.    Thii  office  he 

nd  igun  bom  June  iSs« 

if  Ui  daih.    Ui>  liteniy  tutei  ud 

lar  lalurei  and  is  Mvenl 

_         B  may  be  meniionid  a  lecture 

BT/ul^amd  WnHHtitfPop*  (iSsO;  TAc Lvl eJHiCtuti, 
a  tctfedy  (itiS)i  a  iMar>  n  rvMit  oikJ  Greek  Waliri  <iSj4). 
the  (rah  of  Invels  hi  the  East  in  igu  and  1SS4;  and  a  volume 
of  f««Hf,  publiihcd  after  his  death.  In  ift6i  ippeacfd  hii 
Viartfl  Sptidia,  collected  and  idttcd  hy  J.  Goikin.  He  look 
«»«>  iBleRit  in  the  loiiinution  of  jnvenile  idBuuli.  and 
ntehlijhfri  no  Ha  mm  estate  one  oI  the  best  conducted  refotina- 
tgciain  IhBconBtiy.  Loid  Caitiile  died  at  Castle  Hovaid  oa 
the  5th  of  December  1864.  He  «u  never  nuuried,  and  nu 
aucCMM  m  the  peenge  by  hii  biothcr,  the  iUv.  Wiuum 
GiOBOE  HowAW  (d.  iKi),  u  Sth  eatL 

CiowiE  JtMta  ilawAiD,  9th  eiil,  bom  in  tSu,  me  the  son 
ol  Cteites,  lounh  iSB  of  the  6th  eul.  He  In)  edunlcd  at 
£toB  lad  Tilnltr,  Camhrtdff,  isd.  then  being  only  Ur  Hovard, 
■atiied  In  lU*  RaMliad,  daugteer  of  the  lod  Lo<;d  Slaoley 
ofAUerity.  Heat  iapuiiansiluaLibenlia  iS;Q-i«8ok 
udagaia  {nm  jUi  la.iSSsiwid  mocetded  his  node  in  ibe 
pcetaa*  In  1B89.  Hia  wife,  *  mMi  active  Liberal  poUliata 
tbuUoueUilookapiDBinentpinin  the  tenpemuemBveineDt 
andatheradmiKedcauMi;  and  Lord  C^rtiA  became  best  IjuiirD 
ai  an  att  patron  and  an  artist  of  consideiabls  ability,  nbose 
ludMape  painting  had  considerable  a&nity  tv  the  wodt  ot 
Ciovanni  Coali.  Hii  posiiioa  as  a  cwmoisieui  was  rtcogDiie^ 
by  hi*  being  made  one  ol  the  tniiteca  ol  the  CJaliooal  CalJeiy. 
Ris  son.  Viscount  Uoipetii  (b,  1M7J,  had  a  djsliaguitbed  caicer 
at  Onitjtd,  and  alier  vaiious  defeats  in  oth«  couaUiueuciei  «as 
Rtumed  to  poilnmeat  for  Soath  Biripingbam  aa  a  Unionist 
supporter  of  ^Ir  ChambcrUin  in  1904. 

URLULBi  a  dly,  mawdpal  and  puliamenuiy  boroogh, 
ud  the  county  town  of  Cumbeiland,  E^^gland,  i«>  "■  N.N.W. 
of  London,  and  S  m.  S.  of  the  Scotii^  bonier.  Pop.  (1901) 
45^^(11.  IlIiesoDthesouthbaskof  tbeiivet  Eden,  a  little  below 
Ibe  point  nbcre  it  debouches  upon  the  Solnay  Plun,  i  m.  above 
its  mouth  in  Ibe  Solway  Fiith,  at  the  junction  of  two  iribuUiiet 
£nin  tite  viutb,  the  Caldev  aod  the  Fctteiil.  The  city  gtev 
up  origioalty  on  and  iboui  the  lao  ilight  emineocci  of  the  penin- 
sula enclosed  belneen  these  thnc  sUeams.  To  the  north  of  the 
Edoi  lies  the  nibuib  of  Stanwij,  coonecled  with  the  dty  by  a 
biodsonie  biidge  (lEii-iSij).  The  civen  are  not  oavi^ble, 
and  a  canal  opened  in  iKij,  cwu>ei:ting  the  dly  with  Port 
CailitleoD  the  Solway  Finh,  Huuniucceululiandwaaoonvecled 
into  a  railway.  SiUolh,  oo  the  Iii^  Sea,  i>  the  nnrtit  port  of 
importance  (11  m.).  Carlisle,  boHevei,  is  one  of  the  pnndpal 
nUwayccntrainGiutBiitaia.  TheLondon  b  North- Western 
and  the  MidUad  railway*  u[  England,  aod  the  Caledonian, 
North  British  and  Glasgow  b  South-Weileni  of  Ecatlaad, 
ben  make  a  junction  foi  ihiough  tniE^  between  England 
ud  Scstlaodi  and  the  dty  it  [uithei  lerved  by  the  Noith 


^eiB   (torn   NctnaMle)   aod  the  Maiypott  ft  Carildt 
Carlisle  is  the  lalolablihop.    Bede.InUslifeotSlCuthhett, 


have  founded  a  coaveot  and  schaol.  But  aU  was  swept  away 
by  the  Northmen,  and  thoigfa  WlSiam  Rufus,  who  rebabihtaled 
tbt  town,  doabtlais  made  provisloD  f 
tioo.  it  was  left  for  Heniy  I.,  In  lijj,  to  cmic 
the  bouse  of  AugostiBian  caDOos,  founded  ie 
the  iota  episcopal  chapter  tf  iqtulv  canons  ( 
England,  it  was  dissolved  la  iS4o.  Betwei 
Ibe  bishop's  thmne  was  unoccupied,  but  thereafter  Iheit  mi 
a  cDoIinoua  nccessioB.  The  diocese  coven  the  whole  of 
WeatruAnd,  and  pncUcally  ol  Cumberland,  with  Futneat 
...  ,j^ 


ralhednl  as  it  stand)  Is  a  fine  cnidlorm  building  with  a  c 
tower,  but  it  is  Incomplele.  01  the  Norman  nave,  bu 
j£tbdwold,  the  finlprwraiid  bishop,  only  two  bays  are  slsi 
the  remainder  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Psrliament 
in  r646.  The  south  tiantepl,  and  the  bwer  part  o>  the 
FscTv  are  also  of  Uus  period.  RemaAable  distortion  is  a 
the  nave  anho,  owing  lo  the  BnUnc  ol  the  lOaDdaikns. 
thinness  of  the  aisle  walls,  and  the  rode  maMOtyol  Ibe  to 


niral 


Dative,  not  Normu,  workmanship.  The  c] 
beaulilul,  and  the  huge  Decorated  cast  window,  with  its 
eUborale  tiaccty,  u  perhaps  the  finest  of  its  kind  extant,  ine 
reconstruction  of  lbs  Norman  cboir  was  begun  in  the  middle  of 
the  ijlh  cmfuiy.  but  the  work  waa  ahmn  wholly  destroyed  by 
file  in  1 19a.  The  Bortfa  transept  and  the  lower  also  lulfeied. 
Buildini  began  again  (.  ijja,  and  the  pi 


olinttiest  within  the  calhedial.  Among  the  nnineiouimeiwuial) 
is  one  to  AnbdiBcoB  Paley^  and  a  atained-^ass  wbidow  com- 
mavHBta  the  five  childnq  of  Archibald  Campbdl  Tail,  dean  of 
the  cathsdial,  and  altowaids  archbishop  of  Canteifauiy.  Of  the 
two  emincBces  wilhiu  the  three  rivets,  the  calhedlal  ocaqiiea 
one,  the  castle  the  other.  It  *as  moated  and  voy  strong;  but 
has  hecti  solar  aimed  that  only  the  keep  is  of  special  iatcrcat. 
A  tower  in  which  Maiy,  queen  ol  Scots,  waa  imprisoned  *ai 
takcodownb  1835.  The  outlo  serves  as  banachs.  FiagmenU 
ol  tbe  old  d^  walla  are  seen  on  the  wcslcm  stde  over  againM 
the  livet  Caldiw.  At  Carlisle  are  the  oouaty  gad  and  the 
Cuiobedand  iofimiaiyi  in  connexion  with  which  there  I*  a  Ma- 
■ide  csnvakKent  l»iiiutieD  al  SiUptb.  Otba  notable  pabUe 
building!  are  the  dty  liall,  the  cmrt-boutes,  muaenat  and  art 
gallery.  The  gnnunarschool,  of  very  early  foundation,  received 
'  anent  jiDm  tleniy  VJII.  Induslriei  include  die  masu- 
t  of  cotton  and  wooUeo  goods,  and  there  ate  iiOD  foundries, 
tic*,  lannetits  and  large  railway  works.  There  it  also  a 
(sntiderablt  SKriculiural  trade.  The  paihamoitary  boiougb 
It  one  member.  The  munidpal  botougb  ia  under  a  Buyor. 
ermcnand  30  couocillart.  Area,  x»j  aoet. 
t  wai  the  RooiaDa-Bntith  Zkgiinilltiiiw,  trobably  raihei 
a  than  a  fan,  being  one  of  the  lew  towns  as  dbtiact  from 
n  the  DDtlh  ol  Britain.  J  t  lay  a  mile  lonth  of  Hadrian's  wilL 
Tbeie  are  no  traces  above  gtouBd  n  nia;  but  many  iiKripUoos, 
pattheidt,  coiu  and  other  lutfa.like  relics  have  been  discovered. 
Carlltle  (Caer  Li^,  /CaWM)  is  first  raeaiioned  in  6Ss,  when 
under  the  name  of  Lud  It  waa  bestowed  by  £cg&iih  on  St 
Cuthbert  to  form  part  ol  bis  see  ol  Lindiifamc.  It  was  then  a 
thriving  and  populous  dty,  and  when  St  Cuthbert  vitited  it  in 
686  he  was  tt«wn  with  pride  the  andcnt  walls  and  a  Roman 
louniaiD  of  marvellous  coDtiruction.    Nenniua,  writing  in  Ibe 

ol  Caer  Luiditt,  Caer  Ligualid  ot  Caer  Lualid,  but  about  this 
lime  it  was  eiihet  wholly  or  in  part  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
vanishes  completely  from  bisloiy  until  in  1091  it  was  re-eslab- 
(iihed  u  the  political  centre  of  Ihe  district  by  William  RuTut, 
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In  mile  ud  icdtbuibuidmui  to  dxcU  thtn  tod  tiB 
the  land.  During  the  ccnluris  v(  bordct-strile  vbjdi  [iiUDiicd, 
the  bistory  of  Carlule  tcalm  round  that  of  the  cutk.  vUch 
fcnnd  Ibe  chief  bulwuk  againil  the  Scots  on  the  westcn  bonlCT, 
ud  played  an  impoiluit  pitt  in  lie  hisloiy  of  the  countiy  dowa 
to  the  RbeUioDoI  the  rouBi  Pretender  iBi74S.  Inntii  agieat 
fite  deitiDyed  neuly  mil  the  building!  and  munimeata  ol  tix 
cjiy,  IB  that  no  oriEiiial  cbaner  a  eitant  before  thai  date.  A 
chattel  from  Edwiid  I.,  dated  ii^,  howaver,  nemplifiet  cm 
caiitu  grants.  The  Gnl,fromHeniy  II..coafiin]edthelib(Tliti 
and  ciutoins  which  the  dty  had  theretofore  enioyed,  gnnliot 
in  addiilDa  a  free  gild  meichant,  with  other  privilege!.  Tbli 
gram  ia  exempUbed  in  tht  aecond  charter,  from  Henry  JII., 
dated  iiji.  By  a  writ  dated  5  Uency  III.  the  dtiieoi  wne 
allowed  to  hold  the  dty  direct  from  the  king,  paying  a  iec-Cuio 
rent  of  Ifia.  instead  dI  the  (enaer  rent  of  £ja,  paid  hy  the  medium 
of  the  aheciS.  A  diuter  from  Edward  II,.  daUd  iji6,  gruls 
to  the  dtii«ns  the  dty,  the  king's  miili  in  the  dty,  and  the 
fishoy  in  the  Eden,  at  a  (ee-fann  rent  of  {&>  a  year.  A  diarler 
from  Edward  UL  in  i]S>  enumeratea  the  privileges  itid  hlxrtiei 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  utiiens,  Inclodlng  a  market  twice  I  week, 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  a  fair  lor  liiteen  diyi  al  the 
feast  of  the  Assumplion  of  the  Viigin  [15th  of  August);  free 
dection  of  a  mayor,  bsUifls  and  two  conmen;  and  the  rij^t  to 
hold  their  marketa  in  the  place  called  "  BaltailhrJin."  It  alio 
ITKntsans  that  the  dty  was  greatly  impoverished  by  rcaicm  oi 
the  devastations  of  the  Scots  and  by  peilileace.  ConfJRiutions 
of  former  privileeeB  were  iuued  by  Ridiard  II.,  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  VI.  A  chaitei  from  Edwird  IV.  in  1461,  after  renting 
the  damage  sustained  by  the  dly  through  fire,  reductil  Che  fee- 
iarm  Tint  from  jCSo  to  £40,  and  granted  to  the  dlium  the  fishery 
called  the  sheriff's  net,  free  (d  renL  Further  c^mGrntations  were 
gnnlcd  by  lata  sovereigns.  Althou^  the  dty  had  been  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  mayor  and  bsUifls  at  least  as  early  as 
1190.  the  first  charter  oi  incorporation  was  granted  by  Eliubeth 
in  I  ;66i  it  tstabliahed  a  cotpontion under  the  style  of "  i  mayor, 
eteren  worshipful  persons,  and  Iwealy-Eoiu  able  persons."  A 
charter  ol  Jams  L  confirmed  former  liberties,  and  in  i6jB 
Charies  1.  granted  a  durter  under  which  the  town  continued  to 
be  governed  unlil  iSj;.  It  dedared  Carlisli 
and  esutdlshcd  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  mi 
14  capita)  dtiseu,  s  bailiBs,  1  coroaers  and  a  recorder;  the 
mayor,  the  recorder  and  1  senior  aldermen  to  be  justices  of  the 
pefte,  and  the  mayor  to  be  clerk  ol  Itie  market;  other  officers 
were!  common  clerk,  a  tword'bcarer  and  three  terjeanls-at-mace. 
Two  cbarten  from  Charles  II.  in  tM4  and  1M4  were  never 
accepted.  The  latter  granted  a  three  dayi'  fair  or  market 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June.  Much  valuable  information 
rdating  to  the  early  history  and  customs  of  Carlisle  Is  furnished 
botb  by  the  Dormonl  Book,  which  contains  an  elaborate  set 
of  byt-laws  dated  is6i,  and  by  the  records  of  the  c!^t  craft 
gi)d»--weavers.  smiths,  tailors,  tanners,  thoemnketv,  skinners, 
butchers  aixi  merchants.  The  defensive  arul  offerifive  warfare 
In  which  the  dlisens  wen  cautanily  engaged  until  the  union  of 
the  crowns  of  En^and  and  Scotland  left  little'  time  for  the 
development  of  comnerdal  poisuits,  and  Fuller,  writing  in  the 
1 7ih  century,  tiyt  that  the  sole  manufacture,  thai  of  lustian, 
though  established  ijiortly  afur  the  Ralaratioo,  bad  met  with 
•cant  raeouniemiat.  In  i7SOtbe  nanufactuK  of  couseUnen 
doth  wu  established,  and  sras  followed  in  a  few  yt»n  by  the 
introdoclion  of  calico  stunpetiea.  The  commerdal  ptotpaily  of 
CatHsle,  however,  began  with  the  railway  development  of  the  igih 
century.  In  nSj  the  dtiiensof  Carlisle  were  tummoned  10  send 
two  repcesentstive*  to  parliament,  but  no  retum  i*  recorded. 
From  iigj  CarUtle  continued  to  retum  two  memben  until 
(he  RedtitributlDn  Act  of  rSSs.  At  the  time  of  the  Scottish  wan 
Edwudl.heldlwopaiUaiaeiitaBlCariisls — Inijooaivlin  IJ07, 

See  VtOctia  CaaMy  Hiuiry.  Ctmimitui:  R.  S.  Ferrusaa.  Sami 
If »  tfi'fvf  X<ardi  ojil<  Cdy  qf  CWiA  ICsBberl.and  WealD.  Aniiq. 
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bomngh  and  th*  coDBiy-aMt  tt  Ooabariaat 
Tsnia,  U.S.A.,  iS  m.  W.  by  S.  ol  Uairkburi 
■na  iiB  m.  W.  by  N.  rd  Hiiladelptda.  Pop.  (1890)  Tfiio; 
(i90D)96s6(ii48beintnesaN^;  (rqio)  icuoj.  It  is  sovcd  Inr 
the  Cumberland  Valley  (cmtntled  tv  the  Peanv'*™*  lailwiy) 
and  the  Gettysburg  h  Harrnhoig  laSways.  IV  botoagh  ia 
pleasantly  liuntediatlMceotcal  past  of  the  totaeO  ' 
Valley,  wMdi  ii  here  is  n.  wide.  Mount  HsUy  S| 
Boiling  Spiingi  are  near,  and  ii«  inpmaat  KOUDei  ■ 
In  Carlisle  is  Dkliiiiun  College,  foonded  in  17SJ  by  Fnsbytcfiao*, 
and  oamed  in  honour  of  John  Dickjnatnt  U-'-),  a  benefactEi 
of  the  cnllege;  it  was  ivotganisedia  1S33  as  a  Methodist  £pi»- 
ciqial  College,  and  is  now  divided  into  the  cdlcge,  the  Khool  <d 
law  (founded  in  iSu)  and  Conway  Hall,  tlie  picpatatory 
department,  Prc^dent  James  Bnchsnan  and  Qacf  JtMke 
K.  S,  Taney  were  graduates.  Here  aia  also  Uetsgn  CoBcge  for 
young  ladies,  and  a  well-krtavn  United  States  InCUaa  indintiial 
school,  established  in  iSig  through  the  eSortaof  LienKnaU  (latt^ 
Brigadiei-Cencral)  Riehard  Hesny  Pratt  (b.  ifi44,  il 
tendent  until  1904;  tbeicbaal  pays  e^iedalattentiin  to 
and  agricultural  tiaining,  and  its  athli  ' 
famous.  A  great  eflort  it  made  to  preset 
arts  and  cn(U;  the  instmctioa  given  b; 
Diets,'  a  Winnebago,  in  colour  work  ai 
leatbet,  making  besdwork  artd  weaving  ru|^,  is  particularty 
noteworthy.  On  the  initiative  of  the  pupils  the  Lcupp  Twrtimw 
Art  School  was  built  on  the  campus  in  1906-1907,  aU  matcriab 
being  piuch*Md  with  the  funds  of  the  athletk  asaocmtkn  and 
all  work  bdng  done  by  the  students.  1^  building  is  named 
inhoDontolFrxndsEllingtonLeupp(b.iS49),U.S.coi 
of  Indian  afialrs  in  1905,  CarUile  is 
facture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  hs 

torlet  of  carriages,  ribbons,  railway  trags  and  ■*  ... 

and  paper  boxes.  In  190;  the  value  of  aU  the  lictay  prndvctB 
was  11,98;, ;4j,  of  which  ti,e7g,4oi  was  the  vahw  <4  boou 
•hoes.  The  pbce  was  laid  out  aa  a  town  in  1751,  was  ni 
from  Carlisle,  Cnraberiand,  En^nd,  and  was  incm 
as  ■  borough  in  i&ji.  In  175J  ficnjamiii  FranUln,  wiin  m 
other  commissioikers,  nagotiated  a  treaty  with  the  ^lio  Iruliaiia 
here,  I>niing  the  War  of  Independence  the  Amezfcans  kept 
bete  for  secure  confinement  a  number  of  Btlti^  prbcraef^ 
among  tbem  Major  John  Andrf,  and  in  1794  Carlisle  was  the  bead* 
quarters  of  George  Washington  during  the  WUskyRebdlkn.  On 
the  nigbt  d(  the  isl  of  July  iM]  Catlisk  was  beabaidcd  by 
Confederate  troops. 

CARLOFDRTE.  a  town  of  Sardinia,  b  the  pnvfaKC  of  Cagliaii, 
the  dpitll  ol  the  smsll  Island  (A  by  5  ta.)  of  San  Pittni  (anc 
Atcipiiriim  or  'lipoBrrwoi)  ofl  the  west  coast  of  s«rrfhii.  pi^i. 
(1901)  769],  It  lies  on  the  east  cosst  of  the  Idand,  6  m.  w«£ 
by  sea  from  Porti»cuso,whichis47m,west  byiailfr«mCa^larf. 
It  was  founded  in  1737  by  Charies  Enunamicl  IIL  ot  Samy, 
who  planted  a  colony  of  fjeiKKBe.  wbcoe  dialect  and  coatume 
(till  prevail.  Id  179S  it  was  sltscked  by  the  Tunisians  and  9j] 
inhabitants  taken  away  as  sisves.  They  *ert  ransoned  after 
five  yean  snd  the  place  fortified,  Il  is.  now  a  centre  of  the 
tonny"  fishery,  and  there  are  manganese  mines  alio.  The  coral 
banks,  which  were  once  important,  are  now, exhausted.  Huce 
m,  to  the  touth-east  Is  the  island  of  S.  Anlloco. 

CARUnUf  (SiS-«Bo),  king  of  Bavaria  and  Italy,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Louis  the  (ie«an,  king  of  the  Ea>t  Frank*.  In 
gjfi  he  andertook  the  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier  ot  Bavatia 
against  the  BcJremisns  and  Morsvisns,  and  won  conddet^ik 
fame  in  various  tampaigns.  He  married  a  dan^tet  of  Evnest, 
count  of  the  Bohemian  mark,  and  in  omjunction  with  his 
father.in.lsw  resisted  the  authority  of  hi)  father  b  g6l.  for 
some  years  he  alternated  between  rebdlion  and  •abmissioD  to 
his  father,  but  in  S6i  an  arrangement  sns  made  by  whidi  he 
became  possessed  of  Bavaria  and  Carinthia  u  his  expectant  share 
of  the  kljigdoin  of  Louis.  DntingiheCrcniUcabetweenLouisaiid 
his  two  younger  sons  Carteman  remtined  faithful  to  bis  father, 
snd  carried  on  the  war  with  the  Moravians  to  •ucccarfnily  that 
'  in  870  their  territory  was  completdy  urtder  tlu  powcT  sf  Ox 
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It  ForAluIn  la  874,  ther 
,  .  .  ,'.   Iaa7JtlKcmpcIOTLouliII. 

dinii  tnviiis  DEBuxlhivcoiiun  CarLoEUD  u  hu  cucceaor  la  Italy. 

cijohd  lata  nturoins  by  Ihc  king  o(  Clu  Wnt  Fnnka,  Chulc* 
the  Bald.    la  S76,  on  hli  fatliEr'i  dMth,  CailnwD  btcuns 
anuaOy  kinj  el  Bavaiia,  and  after  a  durt  campalga  ncainil  ' 
Uonviani  be  vnit  a^in  to  Italy  tn  877  and  wM  (igwntJ  k 
d  the  Lombuib  at  Favia;  but  bit  negaliallfai*  with  Pspi 
John  VIII.  foi  the  bapaM  aown  wen  frulllcH.  and  per 
fltotM  tddcd  to  the  oatbreak  ol  u  cptdemic  fa  hit  ansy 
[mUmI  hba  la  Mant  to  Bavuia.    Stiickco  ollli  panlyiia, 
1*  aublt  to  pmrant  bit  brother  Louis  (rem  leij ' 
nuking  a  vtatne  of  necewit;,  he  bequeathed 
a  of  Ua  land*  to  Look.    Heifiedonthe  iind  of  Septem 
M  fliClmii.  when  ho  m*  buried,  leaving  an  illegKinate 
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ktagif  «■*■  Wu  oit  diaria  Mand,  ud,  together  «i(h  hi*  bnther, 
Pippin  (he  Sbott,  Imcuih  noyoc  on  hfa  falher'i  death  In  741 
■daiyMariag  the  eMton  part  of  the  RanUih  Ungdom.  R 
VM  rrrriifff"'  Ik  e^tendliig  the  pows  of  tiu  Piaoki  in  various 
«ui  with  Ida  tnnbtaoine  aei^boun,  and  wa*  not  lew  italOMi 
in  M^ing  to  Mrengtban  and  refonn  the  dmrth  fn  the  hndi 
■Oder  Ua  fule.  In  747  CadonaD  hid  down  bit  olSce  and  retim! 
to  a  Bonutoty  wUdi  be  loundedon  Hoote  Soiactc,  bnl  tmibied 
bjr  the  numba  of  liii  vUWi,  be  fnbKqncnlly  enUnd  ■  oKinBsteiy 
cm  Honlc  Caalao.  HadiedatViennoaatbe  I7tb  of  August  754. 
CauoiUK  (7)i-7Ti),  king  of  the  Fttnki,  wai  a  eon  of  King 
Pippin  the  Short,  and  eomecninitly  1  brother  of  ChirleniBgne. 
11k  brathen  becune  Joint  kings  of  the  Fnoki  an  Pippia'i 
death  in  768,  and  tome  tnnible  which  broke  out  between  them 
over  the  condoct  of  the  war  la  Aqultaine  vat  foKowtd  by  Carto- 
man'ideathatSanMWMyontbetltiof  De«Dibir7;i.  Hemsnjcd 
Gerbeiga,  a  daugbtti  of  Doddrrlui,  king  of  tlie  Lombardi,  who, 
togeiher  with  her  chUdm,  vanltbed  from  hlMoty  toon  after  her 
husband'!  death. 

CaaioMAH  (d.  lit),  king  of  I>ance,  wis  the  eldest  ion  of  King 
Lonb  H.,  the  Stammerer,  and  became  k&g,  togellier  with  hit 
bntherLouii  III.,  on  fait  father*!  death  in.  B79.  Although  tome 
donbti  wen  east  upon  tfarit  legitimacy,  the  bnnhen  cAitained 
recognitian  and  in  880  made  a  division  of  tiie  kingdom,  Cnibnnan 
recdvlnlBnrguadyandthesouIhetnpanof  Fianct.  In  8S1  he 
bteanw  sole  king  owing  lo  his  brother's  desth,  but  the  kingdom 
was  In  a  very  deplorable  condition,  and  his  power  wat  very 
ctcenmscribcd.  Carlomin  met  hit  death  while  hunting  on  tlic 
I  )th  of  December  S84. 
See  E.  Laviise,  Biiuirt  it  Awn,  tone  Q.  (Pari!.  1903). 
CABUM  I.  (1B63-100S),  ting  of  Portngal,  the  third  sovereign 
ofPortugalof  theUneoiBraginia-Coburg.sonof  KingLouiil. 
and  Maria  ^a,  daughter  of  King  Victor  Emmanud  of  It^y, 
was  bom  on  the  iSih  ol  Sepleinber  iMj.  When  ibont  twenty 
yean  of  age  he  tpeni  a  conaidenble  time  in  travtUing,  visiting 
England  in  1SS3.  On  the  iiad  ol  May  iS8fi  he  tninied  Marie 
Amflie,  daoghler  of  PhiliKK,  due  d'Orlbni,  comic  de  Parii, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father  (19th  of  October  iSSg]  he  iuc~ 
ceeded  10  the  throne  of  Portugal.  In  that  year  the  British 
d  It  necessary  to  mate  formal  remoDstrances 
St  Portuguese  encn>achmcnta  in  South  Africa,  >nd  relations 
between  the  two  counliies  were  greatly  itratned  for  some  lima. 
The  king's  attitude  during  thli  ctiticti  period  was  one  of  condlla- 
tion.  and  hi)  temperate,  though  firm,  speech  on  opening  the 
Cortes  in  January  iBgo  did  much  to  strengthen  the  party  of 
peace,  tn  1900-TQ01  also  his  friendly  stlllude  towards  Great 
Briuia  was  shown  by  cordial  toasts  at  a  banquet  to  the  oHicns 
of  the  Britlih  Rett  at  Lisbon.  King  Carlos  distinguished  himself 
al  ■  pntnm  of  idtnce  and  literature,  and  wat  Umtett  an  artist 


ol  tome  repute.  In  March  1894  he  took  a  very  active  part  in 
Ibe  celebnlioD  of  the  jooth  anniveraaiy  of  the  birth  of  Prince 
lleuy  the  Navigator,  and  a  year  later  he  decorated  the  Portuguese 
poet,  Jolo  de  Deos,  with  much  honour  ai  Lisbon.  He  took  a 
great  penonal  interest  in  deep-sea  soundings  and  mirine  ciplaia- 
tlon.  and  publithed  an  account  of  tauM  of  his  own  investiga- 
tiont,  the  results  themselves  being  shown  at  an  oceanographic 
eihlbitlDn  opened  by  him  on  the  nth  of  April  1897.  In  May 
1Q07  the  king  suspended  the  constitution  of  Forttiga]  and 
temporarily  appointed  Senhor  Franco  as  dictator  with  a  view 
to  earrying  out  certain  necetiaty  nfoims.  Some  disconteot 
was  aroused  by  thit  proceeding;  this  was  increased  by  Fiance's 
dtasiic  mniurca,  and  on  the  ist  of  February  iqoS  King  Cailoi 
and  his  elder  ion,  Louis,  duke  of  Braganu  (1887-ipaS],  were 
assassinated  whUsl  driving  through  the  streets  of  Lisbon.  The 
king  was  succeeded  by  Ins  only  surviving  ton,  Manuel,  duke  of 
Beja  (b.  iSBq),  who  took  the  title  of  Manuel  H. 

Sec  5.  Jf .  £f  JW  Z>.  Cvlti  I.  4  ima  ebn  vtutiia  t  scJnK&a 
Oisbon,  i90«). 

CARLO!.  DM  (i54;-i56EI),  prince  of  Asturias,  was  the  son  of 
Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  byhisfi»tvrffe  Matia,  daughter  of  John 
in.,  king  of  Portugal,  and  was  botn  at  Valltdolid  on  the  Slh  of 
July  1J4J.  His  molhier  died  a  few  dsys  aller  his  birth,  and  the 
prince,  who  was  very  delicate,  grtw  up  proud,  wilful  and  Indolent, 
and  K»n  began  to  show  signs  of  insanity.  In  1559  be  was  be- 
trothed to  Ehiahelh,  dau^ter  of  Henry  U.,  king  ol  Fiance, 
■  lady  who  a  few  months  later  became  the  third  wife  of  his 
father;  in  1560  he  was  recognised  ai  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
CistHe,  and  three  yean  later  to  that  of  Aragoa.  Other  brides 
were  then  suggested  for  the  prince  i  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  Margaret , 
another  daughter  of  Heniy  11.,  and  Aime,  a  daughter  of  the 

had  become  much  mote  acute,  and  Ma  condition  could  no  longer 
be  kept  secret.  In  1561  he  met  with  an  acddenl  which  was 
followed  by  a  serious  illness,  and  after  his  recovery  he  showed 
nion  obvious  signs  of  insanity,  while  his  conduct  both  Id  public 
and  in  private  was  eitremily  vidous  and  disorderly.  He  took 
>  maikcd  dislike  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  possibly  because  be  wished 
to  proceed  to  the  Netherlands  instead  ol  the  duke,  and  he 
exhibited  a  moitild  antipathy  towards  his  father,  whose  murder 
he  even  contemplated.  At  length  in  January  1568,  when  he  had 
mftde  preparations  for  Ai^t  from  Spain,  he  was  placed  In  con- 
finement by  order  of  PWlip,  and  00  the  14th  of  July  of  the  same 
year  he  died.  This  tvtot  is  still  enveloped  in  tome  myitery. 
Philip  has  been  accused  of  murdering  his  son,  and  from  what 
is  known  of  the  king's  character  this  tuppodtion  is  by  no  means 
improbable.  It  it  known  that  the  Ung  appointed  coramlsilonen 
to  try  the  prince,  and  he  may  have  been  put  lo  death  for  treaun  in 
accordance  witb  their  verdict.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
his  Clime  was  heresy,  and  that  his  death  was  due  to  poison,  and 
other  solutions  of  the  mystery  have  been  put  forwaid.  On  the 
other  hand,  ii  should  be  remembered  that  the  health  of  Carios 
was  very  poor,  and  that  hfs  outrageous  behaviour  in  captivity 
would  have  undermined  a  much  stronger  constitution  than  hii 
own.  Consequeully  then  is  nothing  sitangc  or  surprising  in 
his  death  frem  natural  causes,  and  while  no  decisive  verdict 
upon  this  question  can  be  ^ven,  Philip  may  perhaps  be  granted  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  By  tome  writcis  the  lad  late  and  eiiiy 
death  of  Carlos  have  been  connected  with  the  story  of  his  unlaw- 
ful ttucbment  to  hit  promised  bride,  EUiabeth,  who  soon 
became  his  stepmother,  and  whose  death  followed  to  quickly 
upon  his  own.  There  Is  dreumstantial  evidence  for  this  tale. 
The  loss  of  an  afBanced  bride,  followed  by  hatred  b 


upplanti 


-e  fitl 


son.  then  the 


.jcrcadng  Infirmity  ol  the  lUghtni  prince,  and  finally  the  a 
simultaneous  deaths  of  the  pali.  But  mature  historical  tescarch 
dismisses  this  story  as  a  fable.  It  has,  however,  served  as  the 
subject  lot  romance.  Schiller  and  Alfieri,  J.  G-  de  Camprislron 
in  Atdrimlc.  and  Lord  John  Russell  have  made  it  the  subject 
of  dramas,  and  other  dramas  based  upon  the  life  of  Don  Carlos 
have  been  written  by  Thomas  Oiway,  M.  A.  CbbiieT,  J.  P.  de 
hloDtalvan,  and  D   X.  de  Enciso. 
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FUlip  U.  voL  iL  (London,  185;.  1859}. 

CARLOS,  DOH  [i;8S~iS5j},  the  £nt  of  li±  CuUit  claimuts 
of  tha  throna  of  Spain,  was  the  aacond  surviving  Htn  of  King 
Chulaa  IV.  and  his  wife,  Louiaa  Maria  olPaima.  He  was  bom 
on  Iht  iQth  of  March  17W,  and  was  duiatcned  Carloa  Maiia 
Isidn.  From  iSoS  lill  1E14  be  waa  a  prisoner  in  France  at 
Valengay  with  his  brothers,  who  had  been  iiaprisoned  t^  Kapoleon 
'  family  of  Spain  at  Bayonne. 
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September  iSi(t  he  married  M: 

of  King  John  VI.  of  Portugal,  ai 

bis  dder  brother  King  Ferdinand 

m  the  goveramcct  of  Spain,  except  to  nom  a  tew  tonnaJ  omcea, 
Dou  Culoi  waa  known  for  the  rigid  orthodoiy  of  his  religious 
opinions,  the  piety  of  his  life,  and  his  firm  belief  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings  to  govern  despotically.  During  the  revolurionary 
tiouhleaof  iSio-iSij  he  was  threatened  by  the  extreme  radicals, 
but  no  attack  waa  made  on  him.  When  the  revolutionary 
a^tation  waa  put  down  by  French  intervention  in  1H23,  Don 
Carlos  continued  to  behavo  as  the  afiectionate  brother  and 
loyal  tubject  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Tbc  family  aflection  between 
■oubtedly    '  '  ,  ..  . 


tl»cl< 


tsln  tl 


:rof  tl 


into  the  position  of  a  party  leader,  or  rather  into  the 
positian  of  a  prince  whom  a  grtat  party  was  forced  to  take  as 
its  leader.  The  extreme  clericals  among  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
Ihe  partisans  of  deapolism  because  they  rightly  considered 
it  as  moat  lavounble  to  the  church,  began  Ui  be  discontented 
with  Emg  Ferdinand,  who  seemed  wanting  in  energy.  When 
the  king  showed  his  intention  to  alter  the  la*  of  succession  in 
order  to  secure  the  crown  [ui  his  dau^tei  lubclls,  tlie  clericals 
(in  the  Spanish  phrase.  "  apostdlittjs  ")  banded  to  protect  the 
rights  of  Don  Carlos.  There  can  be  no  question'  tbat  if  be  had 
been  disposed  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  an  insurrection  he 
'id  might  have  put  Ferdijui 
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"  apostilicos."  In  March  1833  the  princess  of  B 
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itother 


the  king  wtuch  is  said  to  have  been  friendly.  In  the  ffJloi 
month  he  was  called  upon  by  the  king  fo  swear  allegiance  to  1 
infanta  Isabella,  afterwards  queen,  Don  Carlos  refuted, 
rcqxctiul  terms  but  with  great  gnnaeu,  to  renounce  his  tights 
and  those  of  hit  ions,  in  a  public  letter  dated  the  i«th  of  April 
The  death  of  his  brother  on  the  igth  of  September  iSjj  gave  bin 
an  opportunity  to  vindicate  his  claims  without  offence  to  hi' 
principles,  for  in  bis  own  opinion  and  that  of  his  partisans  hi 
was  now  king.  But  he  was  tDtanglrd  in  the  civQ  war  of  Portuga 
and  was  abut  oS  from  Spain.  He  did,  and  perhaps  coutd  do 
nothing  to  direct  the  Spmiudi  who  rose  on  his  behalf,  and  hai 
proclaimed  him  king  as  Cbuln  V.  When  the  Miguclitc  part; 
was  beaten  in  Portugal,  Don  Carlos  escaped  to  England  on  Ih 
ist  of  June  1S34  in  M.M.S.  "  Donegal."  His  sUy  in  Englani 
was  short.  On  the  ind  of  July  he  passed  over  to  Fiance,  whcr 
he  was  actively  aided  by  the  Icgilimist  party,  and  on  the  iiU 


he  joined  his  putiaani  at  Eliuiula  is  the  valley  of  Butaft,  [■ 
esiem  Pyrenees.    On  the  ifth  of  October  of  this  yc*r 
s  depriv«l  of  his  rights  as  infante  by  a  royal  decree,  con- 
1  by  the  CoiKs  on  the  15th  of  jaouaiy  1837,    Don  Carlos 
led  in  Spalo  till  the  defeat  of  his  party,  and  then  esaipcd 
mce  on  the  14th  of  Scplembei  1SJ9.    Duiing  these  yean 
ompanied  his  armies,  without  displaying  any  of  the  qu^tiea 
eneral  or  even  much  pemoal  coiinge.    But  he  endured  ■ 
leal  of  hardship,  and  was  of  Un  cooipclled  to  lake  to  bidingiti 
the  hills.    On  these  occasioiis  be  was  ottiai  carried  over  difficult 
places  on  the  back  of  a  atout  guide  o^iomojUy  known  u  the  royal 
'    :kass  {bum  res/).    The  semUance  of  a  court  which  he  maia- 
ned  was  torn  by  inceasaal  penoaal  intrigues,  and  by  con- 
:ts  between  his  genenls  and  the  eccJciiaatics  who  exerdscd 
bounded  inSuence  over  his  mind.    The  defeat  of  his  cause, 
which  had  many  chances  of  aucceas,  was  unque^tioaably  due  to 
ity  large  extent  to  his  want  of  capacity,  his  apatl^,  aiid  bia 
increaatng  ahaorption  in  piuclices  of  puerile  piety.    His  hrst 
"  'aving  died  in  England,  Don  Carlos  married  her  rider  sister, 
rinccss  of  Bcira,  in  Biscay  in  October  1837.    After  hla 
flight  from  Spain,  I>on  Carlos  led  alife  of  increasing  insignificance, 
"e  abdicated  in  May  lia,  took  a  title  of  count  of  Molina,  ud 
ed  at  Trieste  on  the  lolh  of  March  iSiS- 
By  his  first  maniage,  Don  Carlos  had  three  soas,  Chailei 
.  S1S-1S61),  John   (issnsa;),  and  Ferdjuand  (1314-1S61). 
Chirlu  succeeded  to  the  daimi  of  hii  father,  and  waa  kaawD  to 
his  partisans  as  Don  Carlos  VI,,  but  was  mort  (ommonly  known 
as  the  count  of  Moulemolin.    In  1S46,  when  the  mamageof  quecB 
Isabella  was  being  negotinted,  the  Austrian  govcmDieat  endeav- 
oured to  arrange  an  aUiantc  between  her  and  the  oooat  of 

his  rights,  the  Spanish  govetniaeat  lefused  to  bear  ai  bim  aa 
a  caodidate.  The  Carlists  took  up  Bcua  on  bis  bebaU  between 
1U6  and  1848,  but  the  count,  who  bad  been  eipcUed  bxta 
France  by  the  police,  did  not  join  them  in  the  6eld.  In  April 
iSte  be  and  hia  brother  Ferdinand  lauded  at  San  Cwkia  de  !■ 
Ripila,  at  the  mnuth  ol  the  £bro,  in  company  with  a  feather- 
headed  officer  named  Ortega,  who  held  a  command  in  the  BaleaiK 
islands.  They  hoped  to  pnht  by  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  tba 
Spanish  army  wasabsentina  war  with  Morocco.  ButnoCarlist 
riung  took  place.  Ihe  men  who  had  been  brought  from  the 
islands  by  Ortega  descried  him.  Montemolin  and  Ms  brother, 
together  with  their  devoted  partisan  General  Elio,  who  had 
accompanied  them  f  torn  eole,  lurked  in  hiding  for  a  fortnight  and 
were  then  captured.  Ortega  was  shot,  but  the  princes  saved  their 
lives,  aiui  that  of  Elio,  by  making  an  abject  sunendcr  of  their 

Cologne,  the  count  of  Montemolin  publicly  re  trie  ted  his  rcnuuica- 
lion  on  the  ijthef  June,  on  the  ignominious  ground  that  it  had 
been  extorted  by  fear.  Montemohn  and  his  brother  Ferdinand 
died  within  a  fortnight  of  one  another  in  Jaquary  i£6i  without 


di^josirion  to  accept  liberalism,  and  to  make  conceasion*  to 
he  spirit  of  the  age,  be  was  unpopular  with  the  patty.  On  the 
rd  of  October  i£6S  he  made  a  formal  renunciation  in  favour  of 
lis  son  Charles(DanCarlosVII.),  who  is  separately  noticed  below. 


CARLOS.  DOH  (CbaileS  Maiu  DE  LM  Ddloub  Jvut 
IsmoiE  Joseph  Fkawis  Quijuh  Ahiohv  Uichael  Gaiuei. 
RAPBAELJ(iS43~i9O0)j>rinceof  Bourbon, clBimant.as  Don  CatkM 
VII.,  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  was  horn  at  Laitach  on  the  joth 
of  March  i84S,be;nglheeldest  surviving  wn  of  Don  Juan  Qohn) 
■  of  the  archduchcis  Maria  Beatrix,  daughter  of 
grandson  of 


Francis  IV.,  duke  0 
the  first  pretender,  ni 
at  Frohsdorf ,  Piincei 


in  Carios  wi 


Hen 


in  February  I S67, 
of  the  duke  of  Parma 
was  botn  on  the  iit 


tl  J«suuy  1K47.  "kI  *1»>  t>«c  btu  >  »>>,  Don  Jiim,  in  19711, 
«Bd  three  diu^tcn.  DQn  CiiUn  boldly  asurud  hii  pnrtf  nsions 
to  the  Ihnne  ol  Spain  Iwo  yeira  aitir  the  tevolutioa  of  1S6S 
'     :d  lubeOn  II.  inii  the  oikei  branch  of  th<  ~ 


erAlphoD; 


najnmke  ol  bis  riv^l,  Alphoiuo  XU-. 
faiutial  ptieubiiDd  «iid  puwoUy  oi  Dumy  provincci  ol  ihc 
Peninsula,  but  little  juppon  udddc  the  more  cnligblcned 
Diiddle  cUdcs,  opcdAlty  in  tit  UHna.  The  finl  ri^ng  wu 
suited  in  Cilaloua  by  Ihrbrolharol  tbr  pitleodcr,  wba  himsrlf 
tDiciFd  Spain  by  way  of  Vera,  in  ihr  Baique  piovhica,  on  the 
list  of  Mjiy  1871.  The  tioopi  oi  King  Amideus  und«rCtn<ril 
Uoiieno,  a  progreuist  afficn-,  wbo  wu  one  of  Spain't  ablat 
and  most  popular  anunanden,  surprised  and  very  ticBrly  cap- 
tuied  ifae  pretegder  *t  Oioquista,  sending  him  a  fugitive  to  Flanct 
in  headlong  flight  itiib  a  lev  fuUowerv  For  moie  Ihm  ■  year 
he  loitered  about  in  the  French  Pytcaees,  the  guui  of  dd  noble 
houses  who  ifaofed  him  much  sympathy,  while  Che  French 
authorities  wioked  at  the  fact  thai  he  was  faitieniine  dvil  war 
in  Spain,  where  his  guerilla  bands,  many  of  Ihem  led  by  pricsti, 
mnmilted  aliociilts.  tiuraing,  piUagiagi  shooting  prisoDen  of 
war,  ind  001  untrequenlly  ill-using  even  foreign  teiidinlB  and 
destmying  their  pr<^Tty.  When  the  Federal  Republic  was 
procUimed  on  the  abdication  of  King  Amadeus,  the  CarlisUhud 
overrun  Spain  to  such  an  nicnt  thai  they  held  all  the  interior 
of  Kavarte,  the  three  Basque  provirtccs,  and  a  great  part  of 
Catalonia,  Lower  Aragon.  and  Valencia,  and  had  made  raids 
Into  llie  provinces  of  Old  Castile  and  Eslrcmadura.  Don  C:irloi 
re-cnleted  Spain  on  the  Istt  of  July  187J.  Jusl  before llil  Cifl[sB 
look  EUelU,  in  Navarre,  •hich  bees DI.  with  Tulosa  and  DunngD 
in  tbe  Bjisquc  provinces,  hb  favourite  resider^e.  He  displayed 
very  lal  morals  and  atl  a^iatby  which  displeased  bis  slafi  and 
pailisuu.  Don  Carlos  was  pieKnt  •!  totnt  fights  around 
Eslella,  tnd  was  la  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilbas  during  its 
famous  (iege  o!  three  mciiths  In  1S74  until  its  lelief  by  Manhali 
Serrano  tnd  Concha  on  the  ind  of  May.  He  wu  also  presenc 
at  the  battle  near  Estella  on  [he  lylh  it  June  igjt,  in  which 
Uarshal  Concha  was  lulled  aihJ  the  blwrab  were  repulsed  with 
losL  Twice  he  tost  golden  opportunities  of  malting  a  rush  for 
the  capital — in  i£7i.  during  the  Federal  Republic,  and  after 
Concha's  death.  From  the  nionieot  that  his  cousin  Alphonso  XIL 
was  proclaimed  Icing  at  Saguato,  at  Valencia,  in  Madrid,  and 
■I  Logrooo,  by  Cleaera)  Cannpas,  Daban,  JovtUar,  prima  de 
Rivera,  and  Laserna,  the  slat  of  the  pretender  was  on  the  waiia. 
Only  on«,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Alpbonsist  restoration,  the 
army  of  Don  Carlos  checked  the  Liberal  fortes  in  Vavarre,  and 
■orprised  aod  nude  prisoners  half  a  brigade,  with  guns  and 
colours,  at  Lacar,  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the  new  king  and  his 
headqsarters.  ^his  wai  the  b«  Cltlist  tiKcesa.  The  tide  of  war 
set  in  favour  of  Alphonso  XII.,  whose  armies  swept  the  Cartiat 
bandseut  of  central  Spain  and  Catalonia  in  1875.  nhih;  Marshal 
(juesada,  in  the  upper  Ebro  valley,  Navant,  and  Ulava,  ptepared 
by  a  series  si  successful  operations  the  Mai  advance  of  iSo.aoo 
men,  beaded  by  (Juesada  and  the  king,  whitb  defeated  iha  Cailijts 
at  Estella,  PeOa  Plata,  and  ElgueU,  thus  forcing  Don  Carlo* 
with  ■  lew  ibouaaad  lailbful  Carliits  to  retreat  and  surrendei  to 
the  Flench  fionlici  aDthorities  in  Karcb  1876. 

The  pictindir  went  to  Fau,  and  there,  singulaily  enough, 
Issued  his  prodamatioas  bidding  temporary  adieu  to  the  nation 
and  to  his  volunteers  from  the  same  chateau  where  Queen 
lsabella,alsoarcfijgee,hadissuedheiaIn  iS6g.  Fron  that  date 
Don  Carlos  became  an  ciile  and  a  wanderer,  travelling  mudr  in 
the  Old  and  New  World,  and  raisii^g  some  scandal  by  his  mode  of 
life.  He  filed  his  residence  for  a  time  in  England,  thtnin  Paiia, 
from  which  he  was  expeJled  at  the  request  oi  the  Madrid  govern- 
ment, and  i^eit  in  Austria,  before  be  took  up  hii  abode  at 
Viarrcggio  in  Italy.  Like  all  pretenders,  he  never  gave  in,  and 
his  preleiiHOiu.  haughtily  reasserted,  often  troubled  the  court* 
and  countries  whose  hospitality  he  enjoyed.  His  great  disr 
aj^ntment  was  the  coldness  towards  him  of  Pope  Leo  XIIJ., 
and  the  favour  shown  by  that  pontiS  for  Alphousa  XII.  and  his 
godson,  Alphonso  XIII.   Don  Carlos  had  two  qilendid  chance* 


of  lesttBg  the  power  at  his  party  in  Spain,  hut  laOed  10  profit 
by  them.  The  first  was  when  he  wu  invited  to  unfurl  his  flag 
on  the  death  ol  Alphonso  XII..  when  the  perpleaili^  and  un- 
eenainijQ  ol  Caslitian  pditics  reached  a  cUmax  during  the  first 
year  of  a  long  minority  under  a  foreign  rjueen-regeot.  The  second 
was  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  United  Stales  and  after  the 
loss  of  the  colonlei.  when  the  discontenl  was  so  widespread 
that  the  Carlists  were  able  to  assure  their  prince  that  many 
Spaniards  lotrited  upon  his  cause  as  the  one  untried  solution  ol  the 
national diffictJ ties.  Don Carlosshowed his usuallackof decision; 
he  wavend  between  the  advice  of  thc«  who  told  him  to  unfurl 
his  lundard  with  a  view  to  rally  all  the  disconti 


aday-dm 

other  officers  witn  me 
Afterwards  the  preten' 
on  organizing  their  ' 


Jiould  be  made  in  his  favour— 
uetiing  of  General  Weyler  and 
■  tors  and  deputies  bi  Madrid, 


.     ^  ^  and  preparations,  i  ^    ^_ 

In  view  of  the  Indtdgence  shown  them  by  all  the  governments 
of  the  regency  and  the  open  favour  eahibited  by  many  of  the 
priesthood,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  the  religious  orders, 
and  the  Jesuits,  awintung  all  over  the  kingdom.  After  the 
death  of  his £isl  wile  in  1S9J,  Don  Cark»  married  in  the  following 
year  Princess  Marie  Bertha  ol  Roban.  He  died  on  the  iSth  of 
July  igo9.  His  aon  by  hit  first  wife.  Don  Jaime,  was  educated 
tn  Austrian  and  British  milllary  tduols  before  be  entered  the 
Russian  army,  in  which  be  became  a  colonel  of  dragoons. 

CARLOW,  a  county  of  Ireland  la  the  province  of  Leinster, 
bounded  N.  by  the  rouutlet  Etldaie  and  Wfckjow,  E.  by  Wicklow 
and  Wedord,  S.  by  Weifoid,  and  W.  by  Queen's  county  and 
Kilkenny.  Eacep1ingL.outh.itIs  the  smallest  county  in  Ireland, 
having  an  ana  of  iir,4r4  acres,  or  about  J46sq.  ra.  The  surface 
of  the  coonly  b  hi  general  level  or  gently  undulating,  and  of 
picasmg  appearance,  eiccpl  the  elevated  tract  of  land  known 
as  the  ridge  of  Old  Leighlm  (Gallows  MiU  Bog,  97*  ft),  forming 
the  beginning  of  the  coal-measures  of  Leinster,  and  the  »uth- 
eaalern  portion 'Of  the  county  bordering  on  Wexford,  where  the 
wild  and  barren  granitic  elevations  of  fCtuckroe  (1746  ft-) 
and  Mount  Leinner  (36TO  ft.)  present  a  bolder  aspect.  Cladal 
deposits,  which  OTenpread  the  lower  gitnmds,  sometimes  afford 
food  examples  of  the '  ridge-Forms  known  as  cskers,  as  In  ths 
nei^bourhood  of  BagenalstowiL  There  are  no  lakaa  mr  canals 
In  the  county,  nor  doQ  it  contain  the  vrcnc  of  any  important 
river;  but  on  its  western  side  it  is  intersected  from  oorth  to 
south  by  the  Barrow,  which  is  navigatde  thrm^iout  the  county 
andoSordsmeansof  tonununicationwhhlbepottof  Wtterford;  ' 
wliile  on  the  eastern  border  the  Slaney,  which  b  not  navigable 
in  any  pari  of  its  course  through  the  couilly,  panes  out  ol 


Carlow  is  largely  a  granite  county^  but  bere  the  Lelsster 
Chain  does  not  form  a  uniform  moorland.  The  micS4difsta  and 
Silurian  slates  6f  lis  eastern  Bonk  arc  aecn  in  the  diversified 
and  hilly  Qnmtjy  on  the  pass  over  the  sboukler  of  ML  Leinner, 
between  Newtcrwnbarry  and  Borrs.  The  highland  drops  west- 
ward to  the  valley  of  the  Barrow,  Carlow  and-  BagenalstoWQ 
tying  on  Carboniferous  Limestone,  which  here  abuts  upon  tlie 
granite.  On  the  weat  ol  the  hollow,  the  high  edge  of  the  (^tie- 
succeeding  one  another  on  the  ascent.  Ftonnerty  day-ironstone 
was  raised  from  the  Upper  Caiboiuferoui  Etrata. 

The  soil  b  of  peal  natural  richnesa,  and  the  country  ts  among 
the  most  geoerally  fertile  in  the  isUnd.  Agriculiun  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  but  is  int  to  fully  devekfied  at 
the  capabUities  ol  the  land  wouM  auggcH;  in  efled.  the  extent 
of  land  under  tiflage  ahowt  a  dt«i    -■ 


1  the  Dubllik  market.  The  fatmt  UB  frequently  latge,  and  On 
I  given  to  the  breeding  ol  cattle.  Sheep  and  pindtry,  bonmt, 
Kcive  the  grealeal  attention.  Ike  ttaple  bade  <4  th*  county  fi 
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in  coin,  Dour,  ttul.  buRn  ud  prarbioiUi.  which  in  ciportal 
in  bigi  qiuolilto.  TtereMenonunuUdiiia.  The  undiliiiit 
el  Ihe  county  ii  licqucally  ot  sich  ■  aitarr  1*  to  tplit  asSf 
into  Uyen,  Lnowa  io  commacc  u  Cariow  Qip^ 

Poiccliin  cLiy  tiim  id  Uu  aeLghbotuboofl  ot  Tullov;  but  do 
■tiempi  is  made  Io  turn  this  product  la  luc 

The  Ctu  I  Souihem  &  Waicrn  nilny  lion  Kildin  to  W«f otd 
foUowi  ihc  liver  Burow  tluough  the  county,  wiihi  branch  [roin 
Bagculiloirn  to  KiUtnay,  vhile  inothei  bunch  fmn  the  nonli 

At  rcgiidi  populaliOB  Ul,<l6*  in  iSoii  37,1*S  in  1901), 
Ibc  UKinly  ihom  a  dccicuc  imciig  the  n»ie  serious  ol  Irish 
counties,  and  corznpoudjngly  heavy  tmisn  lion  returns.  Of  the 
total,  about  ig%  are  RosulB  Catholics,  and  neiily  the  whole 
lie  rural.  Cailov  (pop,  fijij}.  Bi(ena[stawn  (i&Sj),  and 
TuUow  UTs)  ire  tbe  oniy  lowoi.  Tht  county  is  divided  into 
seven  baionies,  and  conlaiiu  lotty-Coui  civil  parisha  lod  |MIU 
of  pariihci.  It  belongs  to  the  Prateuint  diocese  o(  Dublin  and 
the  Komau  Callwlic  dioceae  of  Kildiic  and  Leithlin.  Tbe 
luiies  lie  held  at  Callow,  and  quarter  sessions  at  thai  toxu 
and  ilio  il  Bagenalitoii'D  aad  TuUow.  _  One  member  is  rrluined 

Ciilow,  under  Ilw  name  of  Calhedofb.  i>  unong  the  counties 
leiKially  consideif  d  to  luve  beta  cre*ieij  in  the  leign  ol  John. 
Leinsler  was  conhinwd  la  ■  liberty  to  Witlttm  Mushai,  eail  of 
Fembioke,  by  John,  and  Culow.  among  otbei  counties  in  this 
area,  bad  the  privileges  of  *  paUlioatt  OD  deiceading  to  one  ol 
the  call's  beiieues.  The  lelia  ol  antiquity  in  tfaz  county  com- 
prite  laige  ciomlechi  at  Browne's  EiiU  near  Ciilow  and  it 
Haikeutoon.  and  1  nth  near  Leighlio  Bridge,  in  which  were 
found  several  urns  ol  baited  earth,  contaloiig  ody  small  quan- 
titiesofdusl.  SoineieliCBofecdesiuiiciltnd Dionast ic buildings 
eaist,  tod  also  Ibc  tcniaiQ*  of  severe  castles  built  iltei  the 
Engluh  seltlepwnt.  Old  LeighUn,  wbeit  the  iiih  century 
mhedial  of  St  Lauritn  Is  situated,  is  merely  a  village.  iJthough 
until  the  Union  ji  lelumod  two  sieabers  to  (he  Irish  parliament. 

CUbOW,  Ihc  county  town  of  Co.  Carlow,  Ireland,  on  tk 
luvigable  river  Btirow.  Pop.  ol  urban  district  (1901)  &;ij. 
It  is  s6  m.  S.W,  of  Dublin  by  the  Great  Southern  !t  Western 
nilway.    The  caslle  (supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Hugh 

altiibuted  to  King  John),  situated  on  an  eminenco  overlooking 
the  river,  it  still  1  chief  teituic  of  attnciion  In  the  general 
view  of  tbe  town,  allbougb  lliere  is  not  much  of  the  original 
building  left.  It  caosislcd  of  a  hidiow  quadrangle,  wlLb  ■ 
massive  round  tower  at  each  aigie.  The  principal  buildings  ai« 
-  tbe  Reman  Catholic  Ccdiege  ol  St  Patrick  (itoj).  1  plain  but 
iptdeus  building  io  a  picturesque  park  adjoining  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  dthednl  el  the  diocese  ol  Kildaie  and  Lelghlin:  the 
PiotnlanC  parish  church,  with  a  handsome  steeple  ol  modem 
erection  i  tbe  couit-bouw,  where  the  assises  ace  held,  an  octagonal 
itooe  building  with  a  baDdiome  Ionic  portico;  and  other  county 
building!.    The  cathedral,  in  the  Perjiendiculir  style,  hat  1 


highly  c 


Mtedwr 


>PJ" 


Doyle  (d.  iSm).  T&e  Wellington  Bridge  c 
cocnectf  Carlow  with  the  suburb  of  Giaigue.  two  n.  ri.b.  0 
the  town  is  one  el  the  finest  cmmlecht  in  Ireland,  and  3  m 
ID  the  west  ii  the  notable  chunh,  of  Norman  and  pre-Notmai 
date,  of  Killesbin  in  Queen's  omnly.  The  industries  of  Carlow 
consist  of  brewing  and  flour .miiiing,  and  a 


in  theaa 


Cariow  was  of  early  impoi 
the  king's  exchequer  was  r 
sum  It  Ihii  period,  ippUcd  towards  lurroundlng  the  town  with 
1  strong  walL  In  (he  early  part  of  the  ni^n  of  Queen  EUubeth 
the  cattle  was  Uken,  and  the  town  burned  hy  the  Irish  chieftain, 
Rory  Oge  O'More.  When  Knunoaed  (o  surrender  by  Ireton. 
the  Caainntwnlth  general,  dnifng  the  war  ot  iA4t,  Carlow 

'  aitted  without  retisCUKC.    Id  thi  Iniurrection  of  i;oS  the 

e  was  ittacked  by  an  uadiscipllBed  body  of  insurgents. 

re  ^iMdily  repitbed,  —■'  -  —  —• ' 


t^wi       ... 

beint  given,-  tnd,  in  the  caafniloB  ol 


It  fli^t,  many  of 


tttuge  in  houae*,  vUdi  the  Uni^  tntops  im- 

lediaiely  Kl  on  Are.  Cailowobluml  a  charter  of  incoipoiitHB 
■t  euly  as  tie  ijlh  centuiy,  and  waa  reincorporated,  with 
enlarged  privileges,  by  James  L  Tbe  corporation,  which  »■* 
ityled  "  The  Sovereign,  Free  Burgesies  and  Commoulty  tl 
ibc  BefDugh  of  Cathcrlo^."  was  auihorisd  to  temin  two 
members  Io  tbe  Irish  parliament.  Hw  tnum  ivtumed  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  parliament  until  iflts, 

CUUBAB.  or  KAUCa-KAUSnao  (Csed^  Kvbey  Vary), 
1  town  and  celebrated  ntoing-^tlaef  td  Bobenia,  Anstria, 
116  m.  WJl.W.  of  Prague  by  raiL  Pop.  (igoo)  I4,fi40.  Ilk 
lituated  at  an  ■lliiude  of  mj  IL  and  lies  in  the  beautifal 
uirow  and  winding  valley  of  the  TepI  *■  hs  Jiraction  with  At 
Egci.  being  bemmed  in  by  precipjum  granite  hOls,  covered  with 
mtgniScent  loietu  ol  piK.  The  town  is  Epretd  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  and  in  tbe  valley  of  Ihe  Eger.  its  honsei  being  buik 
up  Ihe  mountain  sides  in  tier  above  tier  of  temces  approached 
by  long  flights  ol  steps  or  steep  aad  tortuous  roadi.  Tbia 
iiTcgularity  of  site  and  plan,  togelber  with  the  varied  foera  and 
hlgh'pilihedroofsof  the  houses,  makes  the  place  very  pictuicH]ue. 
Among  tbe  principal  buildings  of  CarUbad  are  the  Cathellc 
parish  church,  buili  in  17JJ-1736  in  rococo  style;  the  goigeoui 
Russian  church,  finished  in  1S47;  Ihe  English  church;  ukd  a 
handsome  synagogue.  In  the  first  rank  of  the  other  buildinga 
stands  the  famous  Uuhlbrunoen  Colonnade,  etecltd  belweea 
1571  and  187S.  which,  with  its  103  monolithic  granite  Corlathiait 
columns,  is  a  fine  example  of  modem  dastlral  areUtectto*; 
the  Kurluia  (iSdj);  the  magnifi(«ni  Kaiutbad,  buOl  in  tSvs 
in  the  French  Keniissance  style,  and  several  other  bkt^v 
establishments;  the  Sprudd  Colonnade,  an  Inpoaing  {too  lod 
glass  structure,  built  in  1879,  within  which  rises  the  Sprndd, 
the  principal  spring  of  Carlsbad;  aiul  Kvcnl  bo^lils  ud 
hospices  for  poor  patients.  Both  banks  of  the  TepI  areprarided 
with  fnaii,  planted  wilh  trees,  irfiicb  cooslltule  the  duef  pio- 
menades  of  the  centre  of  the  town;  md  there  *R,  besides,  a 
municipal  park  and  several  public  girdem. 

The  minenl  tpringa.  to  which  Oiilsbad  owes  its  raine,  rise 
froDibenulba  very  hard  kind  of  rock,  known  as  ^ivudelsciule  DC 
Sptudeldecke,  beneath  whkh  il  is  believed  thai  there  eilila 
a  large  common  tetervoir  ol  tbe  hot  mloenl  water,  known  at 
the  SpnidclkeueL  Sevenl  tttifidal  apcnures  in  the  rod  have 
been  nude  for  the  escape  of  tbe  steam  of  this  sublemnean 
cauldron,  which,  owing  to  Ibe  tncnistatlons  deposited  by  <he 
water,  requite  10  be  cleand  at  regular  intervals.  Aliogeiber 
Iheie  ire  seventeen  mm  springs,  with  1  tempeiatun  varying 
liOBi  iS4°  F.  to  I077*  F.,  and  two  cold  ones.  Tbe  oldest,  be»i- 
known,  and  at  tbe  ume  lime  the  most  copious  ^riug  ti  the 
Spiudel.  1  hot  geyiei  with  a  lempcciluTe  of  1(14°  P.,  which 
gu$het  up  in  jeuc^  i)  ft.  thick  to  a  hdght  of  about  j)  ft.,  and 
delivers  about  405  gatkns  of  water  per  minute.  Other  ^ngs 
are  the  Mdhlbnuincn,  with  a  lemprrature  of  111°  F.,  wfakh  it 
after  the  Sprudel  the  most  used  firing;  the  Neubruimea 
Ci]S°  F.);  Ihe  Xaisci-Kari-Quelle  (iii*  F.);  the  There*:^- 
brunnen  (134*  F.),  &c.  Tie  warm  iprings  belong  to  the  disi 
of  alkallnC'Sallne  watris  and  have  all  the  same  chemical  cocek 
position,  varying  only  In  their  degree  of  temperature.  The 
chemical  composition  of  the  Sprudel,  taken  to  ■  thousand  part* 
of  water,  is:  1-40J  nilphale  ol  soda,  i  19S  bicarbonate  of  soda, 

1-041  cbloHde  of  soda,  0  iSdsulphalecifpoiuh.O' 166  bicarbonate 
of  mtgncsia,  o«ii  bicarbonate  of  lithium,  and  o-oU  caibonk 
add  gas.  Thcycontain  also  incesof  arsenic,  an(hnany,sejeniiiai, 
rubidium,  tin  ind  organic  substances.  The  water  b  colouriesiand 
odourless,  with  a  slightly  adduliled  and  salt  tute.  ind  has  > 
specific  ^vity  of  t.oosj  at  A4  4*  F.  Tbe  waters  arc  used  both 
for  drinking  and  bathing,  and  ire  very  beneficent  in  cases  oi  livci 
aSeclioni,  biliary  and  renal  calculi,  diibetcs,  gout,  rheoKiatism, 
and  uric  add  traaMes.  They  are  very  powerful  in  Ihrir  effect 
and  must  not  be  used  except  onder  medical  direction,  and  during 
Ihc  cure,  a  carefuUy-Tcgulalfd  diet  must  be  observed,  coupled 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  eserdse  in  the  open  air.  The  number 
ol  viiliors  In  tqoi  wis  51,454;  In  1738  it  was  only  »S7;  ta  18)8 
it  wat  jTt  j ;  and  It  ituintd  u,iE>  IniUg,  ud  14  J9t  la  iSoo- 
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Cutibut  b  cndidcd  by  nounuint.  covend  with  bentlful 
foTSts  of  piDF,  vhicli  m  nude  .iccmibte  b/  wd]-k(^pl  pflhs. 
Jusl  above  the  town  lowen  Uie  Hirtchensprunj  {iftw  fu), 
>  little  lutber  llu  Ficuiidscluftihohe  [1711  ft.);  Ite  Fnai- 
JonffHMie  (iMj  It.);  ud  the  Aberg  (1980  ft.).  Oti  tfae 
onnnte  bank  of  the  Tipl  iia  the  RudoltdiObt  (>}79  ft.); 
the  Drnkmuberg  (1S05  fl.);  the  KBai(  Otto'a  UDbe  (1960  (I.); 
lad  the  Ewi(s  Lcben  (mW  ft.},  with  the  Stcphantnntte,  a 
town,  98  f (.  high,  bidlt  in  iSS^,  which  oimauiidiiniperb  view, 
Tbe  town  ii  the  centie  of  the  pcmebiD  and  t(aaev*n  ioduitty 
of  Bobcnia.  ud  minufactitm  a  ipecial  liqunu  (fCorfiWir 
Billir).  bwdH  varioui  ohjecti  bom  the  Sprudd  tock  uid  eon- 
fcciioncry.  It  eiportcd,  in  igoi,  ilmilliouaf  bottkaof  mineiat 
mtcT,  and  ite.ooo  lb  ri  Spiudd  ull,  i^.  ull  obtained  by 
evaporation  irom  the  water  at  the  SpnideL 

Many  fotereitiDg  pbcn  are  to  be  fotiod  near  Carlibad.  To 
the  north  is  the  vUiage  of  Dallinti,  with  i  poreebin  factory, 
a  haodioiDe  cattle  and  beautiful  oaks  citoUed  by  Thcodar 
KfimeT.  under  which  be  cnmpOMd  la  iSu  hii  touching  ekgy  on 
the  downfall  of  Ccrouoy.  To  the  eiil  is  the  watering-place  of 
Gienhflbl-Puchelein  with  criebrated  tptiogj,  which  contain 
alkaline  witcn  impiegtiated  with  ciibonic  add  gas.  To  the  wat 
m  the  valley  of  Ihe  Egei.  the  village  d(  Aich,  with  a  porcelain 
laciary,  and  a  Utile  faither  the  oiucb-visited  Hans  Heiling'j 
Rock,  a  wild  and  romantic  (pot.  with  whidi  a  very  toudung 
legend  ii  connected.  To  (ha  loulli-eait  Ihe  ruined  caitle  of 
Engelhaus,  situated  on  a  rock  of  phonolite.  iMo  ft.  high,  built 
probably  in  Ihe  fint  part  oi  (be  ijth  century  and  desUoyed  by 
the  Swedei  in  itjs.  A(  the  foot  ol  the  maunlain  lies  (he  actual 
village  of  Engdhnus, 

According  to  legend  the  tprings'of  Carlsbad  were  discovered 
during  a  hunting  expedition  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  who 
built  the  town,  which  derives  1(3  name  from  him,  on  both  banks 
of  (he  Tepl.     Bui  the  bol  springs  weR  already  known  two 

(warm),  nnder  which  name  the  river  was  known  in  the  nth 
century.  Betides,  on  the  same  spot  stood  already  in  the  ijib 
century  a  place  called  Vary,  which  means  the  SpnidcL  Tbe 
truth  is,  that  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  after  being  cured  ben^ 
built  about  ijjS  a  castle  in  the  ndghbourhood  and  accorded 
many  privileges  to  the  town-  It  oblaiued  its  charter  ai  a  town 
In  1370;  tlie  fame  oE  the  waters  spread  and  it  was  created  a  itryal 
fnc  town  in  1707  by  the  empeior  Joseph  L  Tlie  waters  were 
used  only  for  balhlng  purpoocl  until  1520,  when  they  began  to  be 
pfetoibtd  also  for  drinking.  The  Gist  Kurkiiiis  was  erected  in 
i;il  near  the  MUhlhrunnen,  and  was  replaced  by  a  larger  one, 
built  lo  1761  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  Carlsbad  was 
nearly  completely  destfbyed  by  fire  in  1604,  and  another  great 
fire  raged  beteht  i7;9.  lialso  suffered  much  Irom  Inundarions, 
especially  in  isSi  and  189a.  In  August  1819  a  mtrting  ol  the 
nunisten  of  the  German  courts  took  place  here  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Prince  Metternich,  when  many  reicIionaTy  measures, 
embodied  in  the  SD<alled  "  Carlibad  Dnrees  "  [see  below), 
were  agreed  upon  and  introduced  in  (he  various  slates  of  tba 
German  Confedenlioo. 

Among  the  eKemlve  litFraiim  of  Ihe  place  aee  Maanl.  Carlihai 
ani  til  Mimral  Spr<iii  (Leipiig,  iSjo):  CaReUicii.  Kailiigd  tli 
Kuj(-rt  (Kailibad.  iBbE):  Ftiedtnlhal,  Dir  Kurart  Kurlitad  Tepe- 
frafhtuk  iMi  Utditinuck  (Kailtliad.  iSgs). 

CARUBAS  DBCRBES  iKarliladet  BmUOiu),  the  oame 
usually  given  to  a  series  of  resotulioiii  IBtttUIUiii  passed  by  a 

German  lUles,  held  at  Carlsbad  irom  the  6lh  lo  the  31^1  of 
August  1819.  The  occasion  of  Ihe  meeting  was  the  deure  of 
Prince  Metternich  to  take  advantage  of  the  consternation  caused 
by  recent  revolutionsty  outnges  (espcdsUy  the  murder  of  the 
dta>na(is(  Koizebue  by  Karl  Sand)  to  persuade  the  Ci 


Liberal  agitation  in  Germany.     The  pretended  urgency  of  Ihe 

states  whose  ministers  happened  to  he  vi^iing  Carlsbad  al  tbe 
time.     The  eoafetencei  were,  iberefore,  actually  attended  by 


Austria,  Pntnh,  Saxony,  Bavaria.  Wort- 
lemberg,  Hanover.  Baden,  Nassau  and  Mecklenbuigi  at  tbe 
fourth  conference  (August  Qth)  Baron  voa  Fritsch,  minister  of 
sute  for  Saie-Weimar,  who  *■  happened  to  be  present  "  at 
Carlsbad  on  Ihat  day,  attended  by  ^lecial  invitation.  Prince 
Metternich  presided  over  the  confereDcea.  and  Friediicb  von 


lusiness  to  be  discussed,  at  announced 
_  addrets,  was  twofdd:  (1)  Matters  of  urgent  imporunce ' 
itatlng  iounediale  action;  (>)  Questions  affecting  tba 
itutioo  of  the  Ceman  Confederation,  demasd- 
ing  more  careful  and  prolonged  discussion.  To  tbe  fint  class 
bek>nged  (1}  the  urgent  necesdiy  for  a  unifonn  system  of  piess 
regulation  in  Cetmaoy;  (t)  ibe  most  urgent  neatuies  in  icvud 
to  the  wpenitioD  ol  universities  and  schools;  (c)  meauiiet  in 
view  of  the  already  discovered  machinatiou  of  the  political 
patties.  To  the  second  class  belonged  [a)  the  more  dear 
definition  of  article  XIII.  of  the  Act  of  Confederation  (i.e.  state 
constiDitions);  (fr)  the  creation  ol  a  permanent  fedeta!  supreme 
court;  {()  the  creation  of  a  federal  eiecuiive  organiuition 
(fliiiifci-fnctuioni  Onfaanj)  armed  with  power  to  make  tht 
deoiei  of  the  diet  and  the  judgments  ol  the  high  court  efleclivaj 
id)  the  fadlilation  of  commercial  tatercouEse  wiihJD  the  .con- 
federxtioo  in  accordance  with  atiida  XIX.  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
federation (fo/ore  ,4.  sum  errlni  ^relrijIcU,  Uatteiu.iv.  p.  ;t). 

These  quejiions  were  debated  in  twenty-lhree  formal  confer- 
ences. CM  the  Issues  raised  by  the  first  clius  there  was  practical 
unanimily.  All  were  agreed  that  the  suicol  Germany  demanded 
disdplinaiy  measures,  and  as  the  result  of  the  ddiberationi  it 
was  determined  to  lay  before  Ihe  federal  diet  deSnile  proposals 
for  (1)  a  uniiorm  press  censorship  over  all  periodical  publications; 
(i)  a  system  of  "  cunton  "  to  supervise  tbe  education  given 


of  political  propaganda;  (j)  theer 
at  Maim,  amied  with  inquisitDria]  poweia,  for  Ihe  purpose  o( 
unnmsking  the  widespread  revolutionary  conspiracy,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  WIS  assumed. 

On  the  questions  raised  under  tbe  second  class  there  waa  more 
fundimental  difftience  of  opinion,  and  by  far  the  greater  pari 
of  the  time  of  the  conference  was  occupied  in  discussing  Ihe 
burning  question  of  the  due  inleipcetation  of  article  XIII. 
The  coot  roveiiy  raged  round  the  distinction  between  "  assemblies 
of  estates,"  as  laid  down  in  llie  article,  and  "  representative 
assemUiet,"  such  as  had  been  already  established  in  several 
Germati  slates.  Gtau.  in  an  elaborate  nKmorandom  {yeben' 
btilaii  am  litbtnloi  PretiitiiU,  iv.  p.  lei),  laid  down  that 
representation  by  estates  was  tbe  only  system  fotnlMtible  with 
Ihe  conservative  prindple.  as  the  "outcome  of  a  well-ordered 
civil  society,  in  which  the  relitioas  aod  rights  of  the  several 
estates  are  dne  to  Ihe  peculiar  position  of  Ihe  classes  and  coi- 
poratioas  on  which  they  are  based,  which  have  been  from  time  to  . 
time  modified  by  law  without  deiraciiiig  f lom  the  essentials  of  the 
sovereign  power";  whereat  represents tive  assemblies  are  based 
on  "  Ihe  loveteignty  of  the  people."  In  answer  to  this,  Count 
WintiingeiodE,  on  bdialf  of  tbe  king  of  WQrtlemberg,  placed 
on  reoord  (/iebenbtUcgcaxum  namUn  PnlBioll,  p.  141)  s  piottst, 
In  which  he  urged  thai  to  insist  on  thesystcmof  states  would  be 
to  stereotype  calle  distinctions  foreign  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Ihe 
age,  would  alienate  public  opinion  from  the  governments,  and 

independence  ol  Iboie  states  which,  like  WUcttcmhag,  had 
already  established  trprevola-tive  constitutiona. 

"niough  the  majority  of  the  ministers  present  favoured  the 
Austiinn  Intetpieution  of  article  XIII,  as  daboraled  by  Genta, 
they  wen  as  little  prepared  as  the  representative  of  WUrttem- 
berg  to  agree  to  any  hasty  measures  for  strengthening  the 
federal  government  at  the  expense  of  the  jealously  guarded 
prerogatives  of  the  minor  sovereignties.  Tbe  result  wax  that  the 
connitutiooal  questions  falhng  under  the  second  class  were 
reserved  lor  further  discussion  ai  a  general  conference  of  Geim.in 
misliiers  to  be  aumaooed  at  Vienna  later  in  the  year,     Tbt 
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eScctive  Carlibad  remluiloiu,  uibtcqunilly  hniHl  u  kvi  by 
the  ftdcnl  diet,  were  thenion  odIj'  these  doling  with  tlie 
curt^QE  ol  the  "  revolutioiury  "  A^talion.  Fgt  tlie  reeulti  of 
Ibeiropention  He  GcuiAMV:  Hiilery. 

Hk  mcFs,  piotoco1«  end  rc»lu(ior»  of  the  confcrmce  at  Cvlshad 
we  given  in  M.  de  Maneni'i  Nnattu  Rattd  tfaJnU  di  IniHi.  &c, 
t.  4.  pp.  ^iM  (C^itingtn.  19461.  An  inicroiinf  ccilicivo  ol  the 
Cariitad  Decnem  ii  appeaded  Ip.  1(6).  iddicucd  by  Baion  Hani 
von  Cagern,  Luiembura  iipitaeiUilive  in  the  federal  diet,  lo 
BiTun  von  Pleerm,  MecUenbuiE  plenipMentiary  it  Ihe  conlcrent* 
ciCiilrittd.    '  (W.A.P.) 

CARUTAOT,  KAXLSTtiti  ot  KuoUCTuir  [1430-15411, 
Cennvi  refonDcr,  whoK  real  nsme  wu  Aodreal  Rudolf  BodJea. 
tiein,  wu  bom  it  CarisUdI  in  Bohemia  He  eolend  the 
univenlty  of  Erfurt  In  the  winler  term  of  i499-is».  and  te- 
nuincd  there  till  150J.  wbca  he  went  in  Cologne.  In  the  wintet 
term  of  1504-150;  he  triniCctied  himself  to  the  newly  founded 
univetthy  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  soon  established  his  repu' 
tatian  u  a  teacher  of  j^lloiophy,  and  a  lealous  champion  ol 
(he  Kholaattc  ayatem  oS  Thomas  Aquina),  against  the  revised 
nominaliuo  associated  with  the  name  ol  Occam.  In  1508  he 
■IS  made  canon  of  Ihe  Alltrkriliitnili/I,  a  cdlegiale  chuich 
incoipotated  in  the  university;  u)d  in  ijiohe  became  doctoi  of 
Ihrolsgyand  archdeacon,  hisdutin  being  topicacb,  tosaymaM 

vis  appointed  ordinary  piofesHu  of  theology.  In  i;ij  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  with  a  view  to  becoming  ptovosl  of  Ihe  Aliir- 
hHlit"'lifl  he  itudied  taw,  Ulung  his  degree  as  liixi/ir  jura 
Mlviuiqut.    His  ciperiencei  in  the  papal  city  produced  upon  him 

Germany  it  was  as  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  Thomiii  pliilotophy 
*nd  31  a  champion  ol  (he  Augustiniin  doctitne  of  the  impotence 
of  the  human  will  and  saltation  throufh  Divine  grace  done. 
The  iji  theses  olCitlsUdI,  dated  the  tbih  of  September  iji6, 
di«Dvered  by  Theodor  Kolde  ("  WiUfhaiir  Dkptiaiiim- 
llutn  "  in  ZcilKlirifi  fur  KinknttukUlM,  li.  p.  448,  Ac), 
prove  that,  so  far  from  owing  hii  change  ol  view  to  Luther's 
influence,  he  was  at  this  time  aclualiy  in  advance  of  Luther. 
The  Iwo  reformers  were,  in  fact,  never  friends;  though  Irom  the 
end  ol  i5i6onwatds  the  developmeni  ol  each  was  amsidciably 
influenced  by  Ihe  other. 

In  Ihe  spring  of  i5rS.in  reply  to  Eck's  OWiiif,  an  attack  on 
LiUhei't  gs  theses,  Carlstadl  pnblished  a  series  ol  theses,  raain- 
lairiing  tlie  supremacy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (which  he  regarded 
u  verbally  inspired)  over  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  the  authority 
61  Ihe  fathers,  and  asserting  the  liability  of  general  councils  10 
eFTOt.  Eck  challenged  him  (o  a  public  di^utation,  in  which 
Luther  iho  look  part,  and  which  lasted  from  the  17th  of  June 
to  tfao  isth  of  July  ist^-  la  this  dialectical  warfare  Carlstadt 
■u  no  match  foe  Eck;  but  the  dispute  only  served  to  conlinn 
bim  In  hia  revolt  from  the  dominant  Iheolo^,  and  in  three  violent 
polemical  treatises  against  Eck  he  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  the 
esclusive  operataon  of  grace  in  the  justi£cation  ol  believers. 

This  attitude  led  him  in  ijio.  by  a  logical  development,  loan 
open  attack  on  all  those  ecdHiaaiical  pnctira  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  jujiihcaiion  by  works  had  become  crystalllied; 
t.[.  indulgences  and  Ihe  abuse  ol  holy  niiei'  and  coniecraled 
lali.  At  Ihe  same  lime  he  appeared  ai  the  Grstol  modem  bibfa'ol 

classing  [he  Scriptures  into  three  categories  ol  difierent  value  in 
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In  1510  Carlstadl'i  ume  was  included  in  the  pap^l 
communicating  Luther;  after  a  momentary  heiilation  he  decided 
10  temiin  firm  hi  his  proteUani  attitude,  published  in  appeal 
from  the  pope  lo  a  general  council,  andaitatkedtliecomiptioos 
ol  the  papacy  ilscli  in  a  treatise  on  "  the  hiJiness  ol  the  pope  " 
(Ken  pepitiicher  Hnlifttil,  October  t;th,  !;»). 

In  May  rjii  ClrlsUdl  went  to  Denmark,  on  the  mviution  of 
King  ChnstBn  11.,  (0  assist  in  the  lEform  ol  the  church;  but  kis 
diqiositim  was  anything  but  conciliatory,  and.  though  his 
Inilmnct  it  tneeable  la  the  nyal  law  ei  the  iCih  ol  May  isii 


tiliiy 

In  June  he  was  back  in  Witrenberg,  busy  with  tncU  on  the  Holy 
Sacnment  (beuill  believed  in  the  corporeal  presence)  uid  against 
the  celibacy  ol  the  clergy  (J*  codiiaiu).  CarliUdt  has  been 
unjuscly  accused  of  being  responsible  for  the  riots  against  the 
Mass  fomented  by  the  Augusliolaa  iriais  and  tfie  students;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  be  did  his  beat  to  keep  Ihe  peace,  pending  a 
decision  by  ibe  elecior  ol  Suony  and  Ihe  authorities  ol  the 

publicly  comnunicaled  the  lally  under  both  spcdes.  The  next 
day  he  announced  his  engHgeaebt  to  a  young  lady  ol  iboble 
family.  Anna  von  Mochau. 

From  this  moment  Carlstadt  was  accepted  as  the  kadet  of 
ProIesUDlism  in  Wittcsberg;  and,  at  his  instance,  auricular 
confession,  the  elevation  of  the  Host  and  the  rules  for  fasting 
were  abolished.     On  tha  i^tb  of  January  he  was 


profess 


I  and  c 


,  Buppcuted  by  the  town,  also  ked  t< 


[urn  ol  Luther  early  In  starch,  however,  ended  Cirt- 
Sladl's  supremacy.  The  dectot  Frederick  the  Wise  was  stren- 
uously opposed  10  any  alteration  in  the  traditional  services,  and 
SI  his  command  Lulher  restored  communion  in  one  kiibd  and 
the  etcvslion  ol  the  Hml.  Cartitadl  himself,  though  still  pro- 
fessor, was  deprived  of  all  influence  in  practical  aflaira,  arid 
devoted  hi  msell  entirely  to  IheoJogica]  speculation,  "ufiicb  led  him 
ever  ncoret  lo  Ihe  position  of  the  mystics.  He  now  dmied  Ihe 
neceuityforacleric3lorderalall,calledhim5ell"  anew  layman," 
do^ed  his  ecclesiastical  drea,  and  lived  fnr  a  while  as  a  peasant 
with  his  wile's  relations  at  Segreno.  In  the  middle  of  1513, 
however,  be  went  (0  Orlamimde,  a  living  held  by  him  with  bii 
canonry,  and  there  in  the  parish  church  reformed  the  Kivicea 
.bolishing  the  &Iass  ar  ' 
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nbcrg  and  10  fulminate  against 

D  vkiluit  conflict  with  the  eiectoc, 

himself.     His  professorship  and  living 
n  SepUmber  is;4,  he  wcnl  into  ciik 


illy  to  lectu 
Luther's  policy  of  cc 

All  this  brought  him 
the  univenity  and  Luther 

wilhhiswiEeandchiI±  Hci 
and  hardships,  but  found  opportunity  for  polemical  WTiling, 
proclaiming  lor  Ihe  first  lime  lis  disbelief  in  the"  Real  Presence." 
He  preached  wherever  he  could  gain  "k  hearing,  and  visited 
Strassburg,  Hcidclbng,  Zilrich,  Basel,  SchweinJurlh,  Kitangea 
and  NOrdlingen,  before  be  found  n  more  permanent  resting-place 
at  Kothenburg  on  Ihe  Tiuber.  He  was  here  when  (he  Peasants' 
War  bn^  out,  aod  was  sent  as  a  dclcgale  to  reason  with  Ibe 
insurgents.  His  admonitions  were  uiuuccessful.  and  he  only 
succeeded  in  bringing  himsell  under  suspicion  ol  being  in  pert 
responsible  lot  Iheir  ejcesses.  When  Kothenburg  was  taken 
by  the  margrave  ol  Anspich  (iSih  June  ijij)  Carlstadt  had  to 
fly  for  his  life.  His  spirit  was  now  broken,  and  from  Fraukloit 
he  wrote  to  Lulher  humbly  praying  him  lo  intercede  for  him 
with  the  elecior.  Luther  agreed  to  do  so,  on  recdving  from 
CarlsLadt  a  recantation  of  his  hctcrodoi.  views  on  Ihe,  Lord's 
Supper,  and  as  the  result  the  latter  was  peimjiled  (0  rotum  lo 
WiLIenbcrg  (ijjs).     He  was  '  .... 


small  pr 


.1  S^re. 


c.  with  such 

town  ol  Kemberg.  This  was  cndurabli 
presently  made  upon  him  10  take  up  Ihi 
and  Occolampadius.  Once  more  he 
"  Dr  Martin's  Opinions  on  the  sscram 
flying  like  a  bird;  he  appealed  lo  Ihe 
Wve  Samay;  but  the  elec 


le  had  in 


cudgels  against  Zwingli 
rt'olied;  to  agree  wiih 
at  "  was  as  difficult  as 
'lector  to  allow  him  ID 
was  in  Lutbet** 
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krcping,  snS  CubUdt  hid  to  SyifDoniBioinljrl' «der  M  (Teid 
iniMiiMunuit.  He  «o>p«d  ta  Hobtem,  vhen  in  Much  151 
he  ^uywl  witb  the  Awb^Mat  Ueldwv  Holmum.  EipeUi 
by  the  uiiboniio.  he  look  ntnge  in  Eul  FrioUod,  vhen  1 
rCQUincd  LiU  the  besiuiiDg  of  15JS  under  the  peMectiixi  of 
tjB^Mbj  with  the  Hdvelic  nrfooBeii.  Hii 
«  huB  mat  InflneBct,  but  tsmide  tlu  dote  of  the 
«  hit  tn.vel*.  He  ohimtely 
rcuhed  Zarirh,  -where  the  woimmendttwin  of  Bucer  ud 
1 »  friendly  teceptlon  by  Z»^n^,  who 
.  Afia  Zwffl^'i  death  he  nouined 
with  the  ZQiich  prEicher*,  irha  defeodcd 
sna  fc^i""'  feoewea  atUdu  an  Lalher'a  pact;  aiid  fiuaUy,  in 
■  534.  aa  Bulimia  nummendition,  he  wu  oJlnl  10  Buel  u 
preacheret  thechuichof  St  PeieruidprofaBarattheimivFnity. 
Here  he nnaineil  till  hii death  on  the  nth<d  Deceaiber  1S41 

During  thae  latter  yean  Cailatadt'a  attitude  became  nuire 
DOdcrat&  Hia  champtonihip  of  the  town  council  a^iut  the 
tbcocratic  claimi  of  Antiatei  Hyoonius  and  the  cccJouiticai 
TfWinifl.  ia  the  inaltei  if  the  contnd  ol  the  univcnicv,  was 
pcf hapa  m  comnaiiCB  frith  hia  cailier  viewi  on  the  rditioni  of 
deciy  and  laity.  Hein*,binnm',al>ainilTiimeDlalinmtaiin| 
'  '  '  "  ~x  of  theology  and  other  dcgno;  and, 
to  Stmabuig  in  1 5^6,  to  lake  part  in  a 

Sapper  betweca  the  ilu-fapi....  of  Stnabuig  and  Wlltenbcrc. 
he  diqJaycd  a  coodliatAry  attitude  which-canicd'bini  Ibe  praise 

be  vaa  one  of  the  pioneen  at  tbg  Refoitnatian.    Bui  be  vu  a 

he  bad  ibe  moni  and  phyiicd  oouiago  to  cany  hb  priodpls 
to  their  loRiaJ  eoaduioBi  (be  wai  the  first  prJnt  10  wci  te  asaini  t 
olfbacy,  and  the  fiiat  to  take  a  wile],  he  lacked  the  taluice  of 
ipind  and  ttoidy  common  aoue  that  inifired  Luthcr'a  policy 
of  oanaldeTacion  for  "  the  ireoker  brethren  "  and  built  up  the 
ETaagelical  Cbuitb  on  a  amiervative  baiia.  But  though  Carl- 
ftadt  wu  on  JrjeDdty  tenna,  and  corrsponded  with  UUniO'  and 
other  AhabapCttla,  he  did  not  ibare  their  antinonnaiL  views,  nor 
vaa  be  rcfpooiible  for  their  *"■*»***  Hia  opinion  aa  to  the 
tclatioii  o(  faith  and  "  jood  woika  "  was  practkufly  thai  ei- 
piBied  In  artiirla  XL  and  Xn.  o[  the  Cfamcb  af  En^and. 
•  In  le^y  to  Lnther'a  violenl  onslaught  oa  him  in  bii  Wider 
dit  iwni/uctH  Preptalen  he  isucd  bmn  RmbeDbuiK  bli 
Anuit  t^iiiet  Bauplariitd  lirliilicitr  Ldrt,  ■  conpeodioiia 
eilHSitiiin  of  hk  viewi,  in  which  he  ayt:  "  Tbise  who  mfe  ta 
gaoA  wotka  do  ao,  not  that  the  consciuice  may  be  JiBtihed  by 
w«ria.  but  that  their  freedom  may  ndonnd  to  God'Cgloiy  and 
that  theii  nelghboun  may  be  fired  to  pnfie  God." 

S«C.  F. Juscr,  ^  fidnu  ilaikiulM'en  JCsrIrisA  C^tattgan.  1  Sgi) ; 
HenziaeD  BarEe.  ^ladraiu  Britmsitiilittn  Katitiadi.  voL  L  S.eljui(, 
190s)- 

CABLYL^  AUXiRDBB  (ijn-itos),  Soottiih  drrine,  «aa 
bom  Ob  the  rtth  of  January  iTai^  in  Dumfrieaahin,  and  paaaed 
hia  youth  and  early  manhood  at  Prstonpans,  irhoc  he  wit- 
hcsed  the  battle  of  1745.  He  wai  educated  at  EdinbVTib 
(M.A.  l^^i),  ClaagDW  aad  l^den.  Horn  1748  until  hiidealh 
flD  tbi  iflth  of  August  t8o]  be  ma  minfater  at  luvcndt  In  Hid- 
lathlan,  and  during  ibia  long  am  nse  to  U^  eminence 
in  bit  cburch  not  only  ta  laader  ti  the  modinte  or  "  broad  " 
Church  lectioa,  btil  aa  modtntor  ol  the  General  AnenUy  1770 
and  dean  of  llw  Chqid  sioyal  in  1789.  Hii  fatoeiice  m* 
enhanced  l^r  hit  penonat  atipeaiance,  whld  wn  to  MiffllnB 
as  to  earn  him  the  ume  el  "  Jopitai  Ca^yit ";  nd  bb  nto- 
bio^^y  (pablirikcd  iSte),  tbough  vriiun  ta  Ui  derfni : 


D<Sco(ti^lile,iocial 

century.  CariyleVmemoi7ReaIledthePort(mBKioMe(iT36, 
and  teaa  remotely  hia  tiim^^  wtth  Adam  Sullh,  DnM  Hone, 
and  John  Home,  the  dramatiw,  far  ^tuMJng  the  peiloimance 
of  whoie  tragedy  DniUi  bo  «aa  ceMond  In  1757.  He'  wn 
ifiatlDCtly  a  torn  toKd,  bm  wtthal  u  npiltbl,  coDidtntlon* 


CoUtgclan 


.  ibere  hia  [alhec  saa  a  phyaldan. 
'5  10  Cambridge,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Quecna' 
t,  laking  the  degree  of  fi.D,  in  tj^j.  With  the 
native  of  Bagdad  known  in  England  aa  David 
^.aiiiio,  loen  resident  at  Camtnidge,  be  attained  great  profidcncy 
in  Aiabic  lilenture;  (nd  after  Bocccedicg  Dr  Faley  in  the 
chaiKsUgnhip  of  Carlisle,  be  wu  aj^inled,  in  1795,  ptofessor 
of  Anbic  in  Cembiridge  Univenity.  Bis  tranilatian  Iram  the 
Aiabic  of  Yuaif  ibs  Tagbri  Birdl,  the  .ReniH  Etyttkantm 
Aitiuki,  appeared  in  iTgi,  and  in  1796  a  volume  of  Sp*cimau  . 
n/AraUt  PailrT,  b«ai  llieeaifieit  times  to  the  fall  ol  the  t^llphate, 
viih  a>me  account  of  the  aaihofs.  Catlyle  waa  appointed  chap- 
lain by  Lard  Elgin  to  tbt  eulaasy  at  Coulantineplc  in  1799, 
and  piatecnled  his  ratcacbea  In  Eastern  Uteialure  in  a  tour 
thnnigh  Asia  Uinor,  Palatine,  Gceece  and  luly,  oJlecting  in  his 
travels  several  valuable  (ffeek  and  Syriac  M£S.  for  a  projected 
etiiical  cditioQ  of  the  New  Teitameol,  cuIUled  with  the  Syiiac 
and  other  versions — a  work,  bowever,which  he  did  aot  live  to 
complete.  On  hia  return  to  England  in  tSoi  be  irat  praeDled 
by  the  bishop  of  Caili^  to  the  living  ol  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where  be  died  on  the  iitb  of  April  1804.  After  his  death  then 
appeared  a  volume  of  poetna  descriptive  of  the  scrnes  of  bi> 
travels,  with  prefaces  eitncted  from  his  journal.  Among 
other  works  wliidi  ht  left  usfinisbed  was  an  edition  of  the  Bibla 
In  Arabic,  completed  by  UFoidand  published  in  iSii. 

CARLTL&  THOMAS  (179S-1881),  British  essayist,  hktoriao 
and  pbil»opber,b«n  on  the  4tb  of  December  1 795  at  Ecdef  echan, 
in  Acoandale,  vu  Ibe  eldsl  of  tbe  nine  children  of  James 
Carlyle  by  Ub  second  wife,  Janet  Aitken.  Tbe  father  was  by 
trade  a  mason,  siui  aftawtrda  a  muU  farmer.  He  hod  Joined 
a  sect  of  aecedea  Irou  Ibe  kiik,  aod  bad  all  tbe  chanctetistica 
of  the  typlul  SaMdib  Calvinisl.  He  waa  reelected  for  his 
iotr^ity  and  independence,  and  a  stem  outside  covered  warm 
afiections.  ThefamHyliFbetwecnaH  theCailylesvaaimfiatially 
strong,  and  Thomas  regarded  his  falber  vith  a  reverenca  wblcfa' 
found  forcible  apita^oa  in  hia  Remimtcenas^  Ha  alwayi 
showed  the  tendemst  love  for  bis  molber,  and  was  the  beat  at 
brotbera.  Thenonow  means  of  bis  parents  vere  made  sitfiidect 
by  strict  frugality.  He  wu  sent  to  tbe  parish  school  wben 
seven,  and  to  Aanan  gnuam-tcboal  vhca  ten  yean  old. 
Hia  pugnacity  brought  bim  Iota  troubles  with  hia  fellowi  at 
Annan;  but  be  >ooa  ibovtd  an  appetite  for  '""■■"g  whidi 
induced  hia  father  to  educate  bim  for  tbe  ministry.  He  tnlked 
to  Edinburgh  In  November  1S09,  and  entered  tbe  university. 
He  and  little  fw  any  of  -tbe.profeaun,  eiopt  Sir  Jobs  Lealie, 
from  whom  be  leained  aome  malhtmalica.  He  acquired  a  little 
'■Tawirrl  knonfedge,  but  the  moat  valuable  Influence  vras  that  of 
his  cooteoporarics.  A  few  lada  in  pcaltions  similar  to  hia  own 
begnn  to  look  up  to  him  as  an  intcUectuil  leader,  and  their 
cutretpendoici  irith  him  show*  lumarkable  inleieat  In  litemiy 
matters.  In  1814  Cailyl^  still  looking  lormrd  to  the  career 
of  a  minister,  obtained  the  mathematical  mastenhip  at  Annan. 
Tbe  salary  of  £5o  or  £>o  a  year  enabled  Um  to  ave  a  little  money.' 
He  went  to  Bdinbui^  once  «  twice,  to  deliver  tbe  dlscoonti 
mqoiiid  from  •Codents  ef  divinity.  Ha  does  nc«  seem,  bowevet, 
to  hava  taken  to  hia  profeaicai  vary  earnest^.    He  wsa  too  shy 


at  Eiikcaidy,  i^n  Edwaid  living,  CadjdB's  leniDr  by  Ibice 
ye«ii,waa*liOBastetofatdMioL  Iiving'aieverityaaalatchtt 
bad  offended  soma  d  tha  panata,  who  act  op  Cad^  to  b*  Ui 
ilaaL  A  fnerlousmaating  with  living,  abo  a  native  itf  Annan, 
bad  led  to  ■  ttUla  paaaaga  of  aimi,  but  Irvmg  now  -wdDomed 
Onljde  «1^  a  u  ■  "'y  which  entirely  won  lua  heart,  ami  the 
fivabioimbec^thedaacatofbieBda.  Iheintimacy,  afiaetloB- 
atdy  cnmnHnaated  in  tha  JEamMacewKi,  waa  of  gnat  Iib> 
panaacs  to  Cailyk't  vhda  canei.  "  But  for  Irving,"  ha  says, 
"  I  bad  naver  kunni  what  tha  coDnmnion  of  man  wltb  man 
naana."  Irving  had  a  Ubiaiy,  in  which  Cat^daronitdf^ftiboa 
aod  much  French  GteratOR,  aad  they  m"  * ' ' — 


ty  mida  waiionB  cnpiioal 
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Upt^tt.  C«ri^ilidiJ«dBllgMndiocilm«topiuictaiaBrfy, 
tnt  tamtd  tho  HI*  thorancUy  unanfoiUl.  No  mui  m*  la* 
fitud  by  tempcnnitiil  for  the  necaury  drudsii;  ud  mny. 
A  pualni  tdmiiMioa  lor  ■  His  GardoD  k  tupincil  to  bavs 
raggMled  Ibe  "  Bliuoine "  of  SoFter  SaarliHi  but  be  mule 
no  Dcv  Mendihips,  uid  when  Irving  left  at  Ibe  end  of  iBiS 
Cai1y[e  (lu  isigned  bit  peat. 

He  hid  by  thii  time  reioived  to  give  np  the  mfoBtiy.  He  has 
fivra  oo  detuli  of  the  isuUectna]  ^>"»g^  wbkb  alienated  him 
from  Ihc  church.  He  bad^  bovrver,  been  led.  by  whatever 
pnces,  to  abandon  the  dogmatic  ayitcm  ol  bii  [arcfatben. 
[bough  be  wu  and  always  [cmaiacd  in  ptofoond  tyiniMthy 
•ritb  Ibe  qiidt  oS  Ihai  Isuihing.  A  period  oi  lewe  ilnig^ 
(oOowed.  Be  Rodied  law  for  a  (Joe,  but  liked  it  na  bellat  Ihu 
icbaolmutning.  He  took  a  pupil  ot  two,  and  wratt  anida 
lot  the  EJMtirtk  Encydapaidia  uader  tbeeditonh^iaf  Bremter. 

bdpcd  to  keep  np  bit  courage.  Meaawhik  be  wat  gcdag  tbnugb 
a  spiritual  crisi).  Atham  acemed  for  a  time  to  be  the  only 
ilteniatlve  lo  hii  old  cieed.  It  via,  boweva,  ptoioundly 
iqnignaot  lo  him.  At  tut,  one  day  in  June  iS>i,  after  thrt« 
weeks'  total  ilKp^oaoBa.  he  went  through  the  criiia  afterwardi 
dCKribed  quite  "lilnaDy"  in  Satttr  lUiaHut.  He  caat  oat 
the  qiirit  of  negatioo,  and  heocefocth  the  temper  of  his  misery 
ma  changed  to  one.  not  of  "iriiining."  but  of  "  iodignatioa 
and  grim  firc'eycft  de6ancx«"  That,  be  aayi.  waa  his  spiritual 
Bew-birth,  though  certainly  not  into  >  lilt  ol  serenity.  Hie 
Gonvcnion  vu  coincideai  with  Carlyle^a  submiuion  to  a  new 
•nd  very  patrol  influmcc  la  iStg  be  but  begun  to  study 
Gernan,  with  which  be  soon  acquired  a  very  remarkable  familiar- 
ity. Many  of  his  contemporariea  wen  awakening  to  the  im- 
poctance  of  GcimaA  thought,  and  Cariyk')  knowladge  tnabled 
Um  befon  king  lo  take  a  compicaout  put  in  ■'■"'■"■"g  the  new 
btdleclual  ligbL  The  ddd  obfect  ef  bit  temmtt  was  Goethe. 
In  many  matt  impottant  retpecU  no  two  men  could  be  more 
onlike;  but,  for  the  pretenl,  Cirlyle  aeemt  to  bam  teen  b  Goethn 
a  proof  that  il  wit  possible  to  reject 
linking  into  mstetiilisai.  Coethe.  by 
methods,  had  emerged  from  a  merdy  negative  povuon  mto 
a  k>liy  and  cnhereni  concffitian  of  the  univcrae.  McHDwblle. 
"     ■  o  b«  compUcaleil 


by  physical  dcrangemenL    A  n 


U  Ibe  pi 


jisqnely  eiaggcAted  at  to 


gfr« 
iie  nature,  from  which  he  ni 
it  irritability  by  lamentation 


Irving'i  friesdtbip  now  became  lerviceabk.  Cariyle's  con- 
tcision  of  the  radical  diSeience  id  rdifkiut  opinion  had  not 
alienated  bit  friend,  who  was  settling  in  Limdcn,  and  used  hia 
tqiportuaitiet  for  promoting  Cariyk'a  inierett.  In  January 
tS^a  .Carlyte',  through  Xrving't  recommoidalioi],  became 
UWr  to  Charles  and  Arthur  Bailer,  who  were  to  be  itudenia 
al' Edinburgh.  Cariyle's  wUry  wu  £ioa  a  year,  and  this,  with 
the  proceeds  of  ume  Utetuy  imtk,  enabled  him  at  once  to  help 
his  brolher  John  to  itudy  mediciiie  and  his  brother  Ateuadec 
to  take  up  a  farm.  Culyle  qwnt  iome  timo  with  the  ddec 
Bulkrs,  but  found  a  life  of  dependence  tipon  faihiooaUe  people 
oumiliating  and  untatlifaciory.  He  employed  UmHJf  at  Inter- 
vala  upon  a  life  ol  Schiller  and  *  DanilatJon  of  iCtlUB  MtitUr. 
He  received  fjo  for  a  translation  o(  Legendie'a  Gicmtlry;  and 
an  intiodictlon,  explaining  the  theory  of  proportion,  is  said  by 
De  Mcffgan  to  >hov  that  be  could  have  gnincd  dittlnctitu  as  an 
cspoonder  of  mathematicsl  prindplea.  He  finally  gave  up  hia 
tiitorahip  in  July  rSi4.  and  for  a  time  tried  to  find  employment 
In  London.'  The  impreesioiA  made  upon  him  by  Lotidoa  men 
«f  ItttMi  wta  most  onlavouiabl*.  Cailyle  felt  by  this  time 
namifliit  of  having  a  mciaage  to  deliver  to  man^i*^^  ^^^  him 
cetnradtti  bt  tboogfat,  wctv  makbg  litentura  a  trade  loitead  of 


dtgidaity  vtvtd  pottnh  given  In  a-famout  ehapta  in  bit  lUe  nf 
Stolinc.  C(4Brldc>tccmedtohimtabeineaeclualuaphilo9o- 
pber,  fad  penooally  10  be  a  melaiKbdy  inttaace  of  geniua  mnning 
to  waale.  Carlylc,  oootdou  ef  gieat  abXlic*,  and  imprtaaul 
by  Idch  '— '-""^  of  the  deleterious  efCecU  of  the  social  atmo- 
aphere  of  London,  resolved  to  settle  in  his  utive  district  Thefa 
he  could  live  fragilly  and  adiieve  sotoe  real  work.  Be  cauld, 
for  one  thing,  be  tl».  intertmto  of  Germany  to  En^and-  A 
friendly  letter  baa  Goethe,  ackaowledguig  Cbe  translation  of 
WiOtlm  Ueiiltr.  reached  hlra  at  the  Old  of  1814  and  gically 
encouraged  bim,  Goethe  afterwards  quke  warmly  of  the  lite 
of  SduUer.aod  desired  ii  to  be  icaodated  into  German.  Lctlea 
BCcasionally  passed  between  tbem  in  later  yors.  which  win 
edited  by  Fnlewor  Charhs  Eliot  Morton  ia  1887.  Goetbe 
received  Carlyle'l  homage  with  kind  compliffncy.  The  gift 
of  a  seal  to  Goethe  oa  hit  birthday  in  i8j  e  "  from  bftces  Fjig<wfc 
friends,"  including  ScDtt  and  Wonlswarth,  was  auggctlcd  and 
carried  out  by  Cariyle.  Tlie  intereac  in  German,  wfaick 
Cartyle  did  to  much  to  promote,  suggested  to  biih  otba 
translatiaBs  and  reviewa  during  the  next  few  yian,  and 
be  made  tome  preparations  for  a  history  of  German  literaturt 
Brilisli  cstiotity,  howevs,  about  such  matteta  teenn  to 
have  been   toon  satisfied,  and  the  demand  for  toch   woik 

Cadyle  was  meanwhile  pasaing  Ibrougfa  the  moM  impoitant 
crisis  of  kii  ptiunal  history.  Jane  BtiUle  Welab,  bom  tSoi, 
waa  the  only  child  of  Dr  Welsh  of  Baddiogton.  She  bad  ibowa 
ptecocioua  talent,  and  was  sent  to  the  tchocl  at  HaddingtOB 
where  Edward  Irving  (;,>.)  was  •  master.  Alts  her  lather^ 
death  in  1S19  she  lived  with  her  mother,  and  her  wit  and  beauty 

at  KitkcaMy,  when  he  baame  engaged  to  a  Miti  Martin.  He 
tlaited  VtAAlikpiw,  oMuEoniUy  in  the  f oUowiag  yean,  and  a 
ttnngnintiul  regard  ante  between  ban  and  Mia  WdriL  Tber 
coatctBpIated  a  miniige,  and  Irving  eodcavoured  to  obtain  m 
rdease  from  his  previous  engagement.  The  Uirtin  family 
held  him  to  hit  word,  and  he  took  a  final  leave  of  Hist  Wd^ 
In  iSii.  Meanwhile  he  bad  brought  Cariyle  from  Edinburi^ 
and  introduced  him  to  the  Welshes.  Cartyle  waa  attracted  by 
the  brilliant  abilities  of  the  young  lady,  procured  books  for  bee 
and  wrote  letters  to  her  as  an  intellectual  guide.  The  two  wtn 
lo  perfonn  a  Dew  variation  opon  the  theme  of  Abdard  and  - 
Hilobe,  tA  good  deal  of  uscertalnty  long  covered  Ibe  precise 
character  of  tbeii  reUtioat.  Until  tQoq.  when  Mr.  Alexander 
Cariyle  publillied  bis  editioB  of  the  "love-letters,"  the  full 
material  was  aot  aceeiaitde;  they  had  been  read  by  Carlyle'a 
Uogrxphcr,  Fronde,  and  also  by  Professor  Cbaries  KortOD,  and 
Korton  (in  his  edition  of  Cariyle's  £arly  LiUirt,  tSSe)  dedand 
Ibat  Froude  had  distorted  the  lignificance  of  tids  (orre- 
tpondence  In  a  sense  bijurious'  to  the  wtltat.  The  puMici* 
tion  ol  the  tetters  certainly  seems  to  Justify  Norton's  view.) 
Uiti  Welsh's  pmfout  sSair  with  Irving  bid  tu  leu  im- 
portance than  Froode^  atctibes  to  it;  and  the  toon  came  to 
regard  her  post  love  at  a  cMldith  fancy.  She  recagniied 
Carl)^e*s  vast  Intellectual  auperiority,  and  the  respect  gradually 
deqicned  into  genuine  love.  The  pnKeas,  however,  took,  aome 
time.  Her  father  had  bequeathed  to  ha  his  whole  property 
(£100  to  £300  a  year).  In  1813  die  made  it  over  lo  her  mother, 
but  lift  the  wfu^  to  Cariyle  in  the  event  ol  her  own  and  her 
motber'a  death.  She  still  declared  that  ahe  did  not  lore  bim 
well  enough  to  become  bis  wife.  In  1814  she  gradually  relented 
so  tar  as  to  say  Ibat  the  would  many  if  he  could  tcbieve  inde- 
pendence. She  bad  bren  brought  19  in  a  ttatioa  nperior  to 
that  of  the  Carljdes,  and  cmdd  not  accqil  tbt  Ufe  ol  ^■Ht'"p 
which  would  be  Decenary  in  hit  present  citamulancea.  -  Cariyle 
accustomed  to  his  father's  household,  was  leia  fitghtraed  by  tba 
prospect  of  poverty.  He  was  deteradned  not  to  abandon  bis 
vocation  as  a  man  of  gndus  by  loUowing  the  k)wer  though  more 
profitable  paths  to  literary  tuccesi.  and  tipectcd  that  his  wife 
should  partake  the  nccaaacy  sacitbe  of  comfort.    The  natural 

fiJlDwed.    The  attraction  became 
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An  odd  Inddeot'iirad^tMed  tbe  i««idt.  A  tiiad  ol  livinc^, 
Mi9  Buil  Monlaguc,  wnit«  U>  Mm  Wdih,  (o  uhart  her  tn  nip- 
£^nu  her  love  fw  Irnng,  who  had  meiricd  Miu  Hjutiu  ia  liij. 
bliuWelthRIiliedb)FUUHnuidBghliuitailiiiiitoiaii,ny  Ctrlyle; 
uid  the&  told  hun  the  whole  tlory,  of  which  he  hed  previouAly 
beta  isaoimat.  He  ptopsly  beggeil  bei  not  to  yield  (o  the 
impulM  without  due  contidentioQ.  She  uwwered  by  coning 
■t  oDcc  to  hi>  fuher'i  home,  when  he  wu  •UjdDf;  tnd  the 
iii4iiii(B  WU  tuuUy  Mttlcd.  It  took  {dace  en  the  ijth  of 
October  1836. 

Cailyle  had  no*  to  uiuge  the  mode  ol  life  whkli  ihoulif 
enable  him  to  [uUU  hit  i^tintioik  S*  wife  had  made  over  her 
income  to  herDwther.bvt  he  had  •avedaiBull  turn  upon  «Uch 
to  b^ia  hoiuekccpbi.  A  pauhii  ioneition  from  Mn  Cailyle 
thai  diey  might  hv*  with  kci  mothti  wai  Judldouily  abaDdonsd. 
Carlylc  had  tlwught  of  occupyiog  Cmi|eDputtodi,  aRDoteuid 
dreary  iarm  belongiDg  to  Ura  Wdih.  Hio  wife  objected  hti 
Uller  incapacity  aa  a  faimcr;  and  they  £aaUy  took  a  imaU 
house  ai  Comely  Bank,  Ediabui^  where  th^  could  hve  on  a 
humble  icale.  Tit  bfiUiaiu  coovenatloii  ol  both  attracted 
^me  notice  JD  the  literary  aodety  of  £dinbui3tb  Tb^  moat 
important  cooneiloQ  waa  with  Frandit  Lord  Jefir^,  atiU  editor 
of  the  EdiHburik  Xflun.  Ihou^  JeOrey  )ud  no  intellectual 
qpmiiatV  with  Carlylc,  he  acczpled  Kime  articki  fortiteJIinMi 
and  became  warmly  attached  to  UmCarlyle.  Cailyle  bcfan  to 
be  known  m  leadei  of  a  new  "  myMk  "  kIiooI,  and  hia  **"'-n' 
enabled  him  to  lend  Ui  bnwbei  John  to  itudr  In  Camanr- 
The  imblic  appttlte,  bowevei,  for  "  myitldim  "  wm  net  kmL 
In  9ite  of  laffint  fiom  JeSny  and  othct  filaidi,CatlylelBilad 
iqacindidatniefocaptalcMonh^atStAndtewa.    HIiliMIher, 

Carole*  dedded  to  leltle  at  the  Mpanca  dwdlte|-h«l>M  there, 
which  would  bring  them  nearer  toMnWelah.  I^  went  then 
la  iSiS,  and  b^aa  a  hard  >tni|^  Cailyle,  IndomitaUy 
determined  to  make  no  cancetdoiii  for  imniedlate  pnfit,  wnite 
■lowly  and  cartfuUy,  and  turned  OUt  tome  «f  hit  matt  toiibed 
work.  He  labouted  "  piMioiiately  "  at  gorier  RaarHu,  and 
made  ailjclo  out  of  Cnv«CDCi  origtadly  ialanded  for  the  tiatiMj 
at  German  UlemtOR.  Hie  moBCy  dlficulQ'  loon  became  mora 
piesiing.    JrJin  ^  jfcfjn  hf  — «  w^  '"'p'*ti  ^1^^  Wyl"!  iirm  if r  f  ■ 

tailed.  In  qiite  of  Mich  drawbackiiC^dylelBlateiyiBnlaoked 
back  npon  the  liJe  at  Ciaigea{iutUKk  la  on  the  wIm^  a  compaia- 
tivdybtaltbyand  even  happy  pnlod,  aa  it  w»i  cntainly  one 


Mn  Caii^  concealed  fiom  hei  hiubnod  tfae  extent  of  ka 
ucrificea.  llie  poaitlon  wu  gndoally  beoomiii|  tmtentble. 
In  the  autumn  of  iBji  Cailyle  waa  foKed  to  aceept  a  loan  ri  £50 
from  Jeffrey,  and  went  In  aearch  of  wotk  to  I-ondon,  wUlhcr  U% 
wife  fidlowod  him.  H*  made  eomaaiwaMnta  with  puUiBbaB, 
though  no  one  would  take  ^orltr  JEaertu,  and  raturaed  to 
CiaigeniMttoCk  in  the  qniu  of  i^'-  Jc^bey,  Wteulettd  per- 
haps by  hia  empathy  foe  Hit  Culyle,  wu  cbuacteifalkally 
generoui.  Beaida  pitming  loam  iqno  both  Homli  tad  Jotai 
Carlyle,  he  oSeied  to  Mttle  an  annidtyof  £100  opoB  Ibmat, 
and  finally  enaUed  John  to  MppDrt  UnxJi  by  Monmxsdinf 
him  to  ■  medial  poiition.'  Cw^'apwod  ^Iritot  tndtpendtnci 
made  him  reject  JeSiey'i  bdp  at  kog  at  peatible)  and  e*en 
'  >f  the  generaity  (in  the  KimimiKaiia)  i> 
ingreeiUrBkereMalinent.  In  1834  be 
^lpuell  to  Jemcy  mi  a  poat  at  the  Edinbuigh  Obwrvatory. 
>  John  Ai^m  CeHyle  {i>oi'»79)  *naBy  iittlsd  ocir  the  CaiMae 
ii  Cbelak.,  He_bnan  m  Enf^  ir — ' '  ■>---■-  ni^ 


in  the  nine  of  ' 

Llalion  of  llie  7 

■  critical  editloii  of  the  teat  ai 


Carlyle^ 
luUe'  lati 


JaTrey  MttunOr  dedlied  to  qipatnt  a  man  irfm,  a  tsUt  at 
iome  mathematical  knowled(i,  had  no  ^iccial  qualLBcation,  and 
admialHered  a  geacnl  lactuie  upon  Carlyk'a  airogance  and 
eccentiidly  which  left  a  penaanent  aenie  <A  injury. 

In  the  beginning  of  tSjj  the  Cailyles  nude  uuther  trial  of 
BdlnbugL  Ibeie  Cailyle  found  material*  in  the  Advocita' 
Ubiaiy  foi  the  aiUcIe  on  the  Otaiwrf  SuUau,  one  of  liii  iDost 
perfect  wdllnga,  which  led  him  to  atody  the  hiitaty  of  the  French 
Revohttion.  Tartar  JiemrAu  waa  at  laat  appealing  in  f  nuw^i 
JfofOiiK^  Ihoogh  the  rate  of  payment  waa  cut  down,  and  the 
pubUthec  lepoited  that  It  waa  received  with  "  unqualified 
diitatlilaclioa."  Edinbotgh  aocicty  did  not  attract  bim,  and  he 
itticated  once  meit  to  Cn^nputtock.  After  aDotbcr  winls- 
the  nace^ty  <d  aome  change  became  obvioua.  The  Carlyls 
rcaolvcd  to  "  bum  Iteii  ehlpt."  Ihey  went  to  Loiidon  In  the 
mmner  of  iSm,  imd  look  a  boDte  at  5  (now  14)  Cheyne  Kow, 
ChdMei.  whlck  Ctrljda  inhibited  tiQ  Ui  death;  the  hoiM  in 
once  been  boogbt  for  the  pidiUc_  Irving  who  had  weliianed 
occetjoaa,  wit  ton  dying,—*  victim,  ta  Carlyla 

le  Cadyle-i 
htdcdne- 
inttoducedRa^WaUoEmeaoi, 
wboviiitedCiiiKeDputtocklniljj.  Cailjdt  wii  diaimed  with 
Emtttcei,  and  thtb  letten  poblkbed  by  Frafcnor  Norton  ibow 
that  hia  ngaid  nmc  cooled.  Emenon'i  Inteiat  ihowed  that 
Carlyle^  fame  waa  almdy  Ipteading  in  Amotca.     Cail^'i 

him  to  the  drde  Of  "  phiktiqjhkal  rwtklh." 

Carlyle  caDed  btaaelf  in  nme  lene  ■  ndksl;  and  J.  S.  MiO, 
tlBi«baotnlnt(llactiiildiKiple,waiaveiy  waimadmlRial  hit 
Uend'sgeohn.  Ciri}4eh»diomeeipect>tionof  tbeedltonhlpof 
the  IMAM  JisJv,  ttuted  by  Sir  W.  Molawoith  at  tbli  time  at 
an  organ  of  phikieo|ddcil  ndlcaBam.  The  comUnalloD  would  ' 
dearly  have  been  atplotive.  ICeanwhile  MIH,  who  had  collected 
maay  booU  qwn  the  Fmch  RavidutiMi,  waa  eafei  to  bdp 
Catkin  the  hbtoiT  which  he  WM  now  beglBiii«.  Hesetto 
woikatonceandfinMiedllwbMvoIiOKtii6veiarailh).    Tb* 

_    ._       ..^    -.banitty 

indoced  Cubde  to  acce(A  in  conpenrntltni 
£teo,aUchwtitn|entty  needed.  Oulyle  took  q>  the  talk  tciia 
tndGniriiedthtwholtontbci9tliolJanuaiyitj7.  "IcauteO 
tha  world,"  he  Hid  to  hb  wSe, "  you  htTC  not  bid  tor  a  Inmdnd 
yaaia  mqr  book  that  ocmct  non  dinct  tad  Sandngly  Inm  the 

IreanofBUvii^ann.    Do  what  you  Hkc  with  it,  yon " 

Ihe  publication,.^  nwathi  lata,  <d  the  Fn»A  AwJaluw 
iouAm  dit  tunlnc.polnt  tt  Cail^'t  canor.  Many  itaden  lurid 
it  U  be  the  bttt,  ai  it  It  eemioly  the  mml  characteifitiG,  of 
Car^'t  boob.  The  tiihin  of  SarUr  Ktimttu  to  aitract 
avsBH  nadm  ii  adte  '-'•''''••"i'  It  omtalni,  indeed,  aorae 
of  Ui  phDoaopUcal  poritloD. 

beautlfnl  and  periecUy  wiilten  patt^tet. 

Bui  then  li  MDmthing  foicad  and  domiy.  in  q>ite  of  the  flatbet 
*  grim  honuMU,  in  the  machlnety  of  the  CMlei  PkO*i<>fhy. 


PidI,  appealed  to  Cailyle  hbniell  10  be  derived  lather  fram  the 
pbnict  cunent  In  hfi  fitho'i  borne,  tsd  in  any  caae  pve  an 
at^ioptiatedltlectfnrtheirpnmlnnof  bit  pecnhar  IdJoiynnwy. 
Bn  it  could  not  be  ai^tedated  by  teaden  who  would  not  take 
the  traoUe  to  lam  a  new  language.  In  (he  J'l 
Cailyle  had  dtKOTcndhbTealMKngth.    Uewaaalwayt 


week  of  fan.  Ihe  book  ili 
one  hud  la  (ha  tiogulaily  ihrewd  Ind^  Into  chincter  ind 
the  vivid  icaHntloB  of  the  fdctuRaqut;  on  the  Dlber  la  the 
"myttldan"  or  poetical  pUleeophy  wbidi  reSevtt  the  evnita 
agaipct  a  backgnnnd  of  myitefy.  Ibe  contiail  Is  marked  by 
the  bomoui  wUcb  iiiim  to  combbw  a  cyntol  view  of  human 
taOy  with  a  de<p^  patbctk  mie  of  th*  «a 
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H>  amid  not  In  tbc  ttne  km  udmiUted  all  the  nuUriali  even 
thea  eilBiit,  uid  IMef  accumnlitiont  muld  neoiiitate  a 
(ompbU  revUon.  Conndeied  «s  »  "  pwie  ep[c,"  or  ■  vivid 
ntterancc  of  the  thought  d(  the  periMl,  It  bu  ■  pemuoeiit  uid 
uiqaenhM. 

Die  book  <rat  tpttOSj  nuteoful.  It  wu  nvievtd  br  Mill 
bi  the  B'oMiinMv  uid  by  Ihukeny  in  r*<  riwi,  ud  Culyle, 
tlUr  ■  heroic  MnsglB,  mt  M.  lait  touching  iaad.  In  each  at 
the  yan  1S3T  to  iS^o  he  g&va  ■  coone  oi  lolura,  oi  vUch 
the  lut  only  (upon  "  Hin>  Worship  ")  was  published ; 
matoijilly  helped  his  6iiaiir£i.  By  Emcnon'i  1 
el»  KCdvcd  umeliung  during  the  seme  period 
publislien-  At  the  age  of  foEty-hve  he  liad  thns  Decome  raoe- 
pcndeoU  Se  had  ibo  oubliahed  a  pontioQ  amOTig  the  chief 
wrllDi  oi  the  day.  Young  discipleg,  among  vhom  John  Sterling 
was  the  meet  accepted,  nvie  gathering  round  him,  and  be  bccuK 
UDbjectoliadalcudiMity.  UiiBcklonManEa(LotdIiauahtOD}, 
who  won  nniv^Bl  popidarily  by  the  mnt  gcmdiLe  UndUBCU 
of  natnn,  beoniB  a  coidUl  trimd.  Another  impntant  intimacy 
wai  with  the  Bartngf,  tfteniaidi  Locd  and  Lady  Aihbuiton. 
Cariylc**  csnvcnalioiBl  povcn  were  extnordiBary;  though,  u 
he  voo  pcatn  lecovution  ai  a  prapbii,  he  Indojged  too  bedy 
In  didictic  mooidogue.  In  hii  pro^Ktic  capadty  he  puUtabed 
two  nmaifcaUe  boobi  Olor^  (1S14),  eoliiged  bom  an  utjcle 
wldch  Lockhait,  though  penoaally  B|ipioidiig,  wu  ainid  to  take 
for  the  Qmrltrly;  and  Pail  end  Pratnt  (1S43),  in  which  the 
[EceDtly  published  MoiiBtvid  CJinmidi  «t>  taken  ai  a  teit 
(ut  the  uposuie  of  modem  evils.  Tbey  may  be  tegacded  ai 
eipositiooi  of  ihe  doctrine  implidlly  let  foith  m  tht  FraicA 
Itcwlvtion.  Cailyle  was  a  "radical  "as  shadng 
of  the  cUas  in  which  he  wai  born.  He  had  been  pnfc 
■DOVedbylhewidEly-spicaddistiesietiiihiseattictyean.  When 
the  ytcnUDiy  were  called  out  to  suppnst  riots  after  the  Peace, 
hit  lympathiea  were  with  the  people  rather  than  with  the 
authoridea.  So  far  bcnai  in  harmony  with  HiUandttie"  philo- 
iOphic^  radkab."  A  fundamental  divcrgenct  of  pdatipk 
however,  existed  and  wu  loon  indicated  by  tustpeedy  teparatioi 
"Ul  himself.  The  Kevohi- 
JI  away -ctf  rfete  bdi^ 

in»,butimpli*d»l»otbeneceiatyofareconili 

]»oce<a.  Chaliim  be^ns  with  a  fierce  attack  upon  the 
/dirt  theory,  which  •hewed  blindDcai  to  this  pecoaity.  Ihe 
pKnkot  polilical  economy,  In  which  that  theory  wu  embodied, 
made  4  prindpic  of  neglecting  the  vety  evils  which  it  should  be 
the  gnat  function  of  government  to  itmedy.  Culyle'i  doctrinei, 
entirely  opposed  to  ^  ordinsiy  ojdaions  of  Whigs  and  Radicals, 
louild  altenntds  an  expositor  in  his  (ideal  discqte  RuildD,  and 
Ivve  obriovs  aAoitie*  with  more  recent  todalism.  At  the  time 
bewaaasonectyUiginthe  wildeineisto  little  practical  purpose. 
Ubenla  were  scandalized  by  Us  atqisreot  identihcat' 
"  right "  with  "  might."  imgdied  in  the  denuuid  lor  a 
(ovenunentt  and  though  he  often  dcdsred  the  true 
prelalioa  to  be  that  the  r^t  would  oltimalely  become 
hit  desire  for  itrong  govemment  aeemed  loo  ulten  to  si 
the  inverse  view.  He  came  into  colliuon  with  philanlhi 
and  wu  suppoaed  to  approve  of  de^Btiim  for  its  own  ask 

Hit  religious  posilkn  was  squally  uninteUigibk  to  the  average 
tnind.    While  uoeqaivncaUy  rejecting  the  accepted  creeds,  and 
'-•-■-'--■--    -  liH more hoilik 
He  wu,  u  he 


ta  timply  tceptkal  and  materialist 


pot  huo  any  loimuh  beyond  a  condemnation  o(  atheitm.  ( 
ooioDary  was  tlv  famous  doctrine  of  "  hero  worship  "  first 
pounded  in  his  lectures.  Any  phUouphy  of  history  which 
emphtaiaed  Ike  invenance  of  gennil  ausa  seemed  to  him 
lo  imply  a  simply  tnechtnical  dodiine  and  to  deny  the  eScacy 
of  the  great  qiiritual  loices.  He  met  it  by  making  biography 
the  latence  of  history,  or  ttltibuling  all  great  event*  to  the 
"  beroei,"  who  are  the  snccewve  embodiments  of  divine 
RveUtiant.  This  bcHei  wu  inplied  in  hit  next  gieat  work,  the 
LjfeoirfLiUiriri/OJtKrCrnimU.  published  in  184).  Thcsnnt 
Puilaa  brao  wia  a  man  after  Us  oam  hcarU  and  tbe  portoll 


drawn  by  to  lynipithetlc  a  witter  ll  iMt  only  tntoKl]' *Md,  tnt 

very  eflective  rihalriiilatlon  of  raferepresented  character.    The 

biograpbica] "  view  of  bbtory,  however,-  fmplio  the  weakness 

not  tmly  of  uaqushfied  approval  of  all  Cromwell's  acliant,  but  of 

omitting  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  Protector^  real  rdation 

'  e  sodsl  and  political  development  of  the  time.    Ha  quefr 

whst  was  Oomwell's  real  and  permanent  scbfevement,  it 

[UweiedaorditiincIlycoDildeTHL    TheeSectmaybepirlly 

0  the  pecutiar  form  of  the  bo<^  ss  a  detadied  scries  of  docu< 

1  ajid  cocunenU.  The  composilion  introduced  Cariyle  to 
the  "  Dryasdust  rubbishheapsof  which  he  here  and  ever  after- 
wards bittetly  complained.  A  conscfentioua  desire  to  unearth 
the  facta,  and  the  efort  of  extracting  hom  the  dullest  lecordt 
the  materials  for  graphic  pictures,  made  the  process  of  production 
excessively  palnfuL    For  some  years  after  Cremwetl  Cariyle 

■  littie.  His  growing  acceptance  by  publiahera,  and  the 
lance  of  her  property  by  Mrs  Cariyle  on  hermolher'sdeath 
in  ig4i,  finally  removed  the  stimulus  of  isoney  pressore.  He 
visited  Ireland  in  1^*6  and  again  In  iS^q,  when  he  made  a  long 
a  company  with  Sir  C.  C»van  Duffy,  then  a  young  membn 
of  the  Nationalist  party  (see  St  C  G.  DuBy's  Cftoeraalieni  wUk 
CaiiyU,  1S91,  tot  an  InleiatiBg  lumtlve).  Carlyle's  strong 
convictions  ax  to  the  misery  and  mlsgavenunent  of  Ireland  re- 
commended him  to  men  wbo  had  taken  part  in  the  lisng  of  rgfS. 
Altfaoogh  the  rcnudiei  acceptable  to  a  eulofiiit  of  Cromw^ 
could  not  be  to  their  lastc,  they  admired  his  moral  teaching^ 
and  be  received  their  atlentioiis,  as  Sir  C.  G.  DuSy  tettiGet,  with 
conspicuous  courtesy.  His  avcnion  fmrn  the  ordinary  radical- 
ism led  to  an  article  upon  slavery  in  1S40,  to  which  Mill  replied, 
and  iriuch  caused  their  final  alienation.  It  was  followed  in  iSja 
by  the  LaOiriay  Famfhltlj,  containing  "  sulphurous "  denun- 
ciations of  the  do-nothing  principle.  They  gave  general  offence,' 
and  the  disapprova],  according  lo  Froude,  stopped  the  sale  lor 
yean.  The  Lift  of  Sterling  (d.  liu),  whidi  appeared  in  1E51, 
was  intended  to  correct  the  life  by  Julius  Hare,  which  had  given 
too  mudi  prominence  to  theologlcat  questions.  Hie  subject 
roused  Cailyle'i  tenderett  mood,  and  the  ZJ/(  is  one  of  the  roost 
perfect  in  the  language. 

Cailyle  meanwhils  wu  tuSering  domestic  troubles;  unfor- 
timaudy  not  exraptional  in  their  pature,  though  the  eiceptiiinal 
intdlect  and  characters  oi  the  perwns  concerned  have  given 
them  unuoal  prominence.  Cailyk'i  ooattitntiraiai  irtilahility 
made  idm  iMeiisely  aeatitlve  to  petty  annoyancta.  He  suffered 
the  lecmenta  oi  dytpcpria;  he  wu  often  ileqileu,  tad  the 
crowing  of  "  denon-loiria "  in  nelghbouR!  yiidi  drove  him 
wild.  Compoaitiaii  meant  for  him  intense  absorption  in  hit 
work;  lolitude  and  quiet  were  essential;  and  he  resented  inter- 
ruptions by  grotesque  exploAions  ot  humorously  exaggerated 
wrath.  Mia  Carlyfa  had  to  peas  many  houn  alone,  and  the 
management  of  the  household  and  of  devices  intended  to  shield 
him  from  annoyances  was  left  entirely  to  her.  Hause-deanings 
and  sBu^les  with  builders  during  the  construction  of  a  "  sound- 
proof loom  "  taxed  her  energy^  witile  Cariyle  was  hiding  himself 
withhisfamilyiB  Scotland  or  staying  at  Engliah  cotmtry  houses. 
Nothing  couid  be  more  afiectionate  than  hit  behaviour  to  hit 
wife  OB  leriout  occatloni.  tuck  u  the  daih  <^  bet  mother,  and 
ht  could  be  omtidetal*  when  hit  attention  wu  called  to  the 
facts.  Suthewu  often  obUvlaat  to  the  (train  upon  her  enerses, 
and  had  tittis  tommand  of  Ua  temper.  An  unfortunate  aggra- 
vation of  the  difficulty  aioae  troDi  hia  bitimacy  with  the  Asb- 
burtona.  Lady  Asbburton,  ■  wooian  of  slnguUir  todal  charm 
and  gRst  aMity,  tppiedated  tiK  aalhor,  but  apparently  ac- 
cepted the  oompior  et  tlu  autbor't  wife  ntkv  as  a  necessity 
than  u  an  additieaal  cbaria.  Hn  Cariyle  was  hurt  by  the  fine 
lady's  amdtscensioo  and  her  husband's  sceeBibility  to  irisio- 
cralic  btandishmenti.  Cariyle,  as  a  wise  msn.  shoiM  have 
yielded  to-  his  wife's  wiihra;  unhidily,  be  wu  content  to  pdnt 
out  that  her  jeolouty  was  nnreatoatble,  and,  upon  that  very 
Insuf&dent  ground,  to  disregard  it  and  to  continue  his  intimicy 
with  the  Ashbottout  on  the  old  terms.  Mrs  Cailyte  latter^ 
reseated  hit  conduct.  Sbe  had  been  willing  to  leAouoce  any 
I^iirations  of  her  own  and  to  sink  herself  ia  Ida  pxy,  bot  abt 
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utanlljF  expected  bim  (a  Hcognin  b«  devotiim  ind  %o  vshw 

her  sodrty  btyond  sU  olhen.  She  hid  just  came  o(  complaint, 
■nd  i  lemaiVable  power,  u  hci  lelttn  piuvc,  o[  KCing  things 
plainly  «nii  dfspising  lentiioentil  consolalioni.  Shi. wm  child- 
leu,  and  had  lime  to  brood  ovtr  ber  wtod^.  Sbc  fonpcd  ■  titlle 
ciicte  «{  Iiieadi,  attached  to  her  lattkcr  thu  to  btr  husbandi 
and  laoneof  them,  Giuseppe  htaxzini,  she  con&ilcd  her  troubles 
in  iS4&.  He  gave  her  admirable  advicej  and  the  cliuatioa 
iiiim  bet  husband,  though  it  continued  atHl  to  smoulder,  led  to 
no  futlhcr  results.  A  journal  written  at  the  iiMe  tipH  gives 
a  painful  record  ol  her  tuflcriugs,  luid  alter  Iki  death  mide 
Cariyle  conscious  lor  the  first  lime  of  thcit  lull  eiicnt.  The 
dcalh  of  Lady  Ashburton  in  iSs7  removed  this  CAiue  of  jealousy) 
and  Lord  Ashburton  married  a  sccctud  wile  in  iS^A^  wlw  became 
a  Harm  fiicndofboth  Carlylca.  Thedoud  which  had  separated 
tbem  aru  tbusat  last  dispersed.  Meanwhile  Cvlyle  bad  become 
absorbed  in  his  best  and  most  bboiious  wuik.  Soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  CmmwtU  be  had  thought  of  Frederick  for  his 
neat  ben>,  and  bad  in  i£4S  coateniplaled  a.  visit  to  Ccnnany 
lo  collect  malcriala.  He  did  not,  however,  settle  down  finally 
lo  the  work  till  lin-  He  shut  himself  up  id  bis  study  to  wreula 
with  the  Prusoion  DryasdusLs,  whom  he  discovered  to  be  u 

He  went,  to  Scotland  to  see  his  mother,  to  whom  lie  had  always 
shown  the  tendereat  afIccIioI^  on  her  deathbed  at  the  end  of 
iSjj.  He  return^  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  "sound-pcoof 
room,"  He  twice  visited  Germany  (iSjj  uid  i8i3)  to  see 
Frederick's  battlefields  and  obtain  materials;  and  be  occaaion- 
ally  went  to  the  Asbburtons  and  his  relations  in  Scotland.  1^ 
first  two  volumes  of  Fredtrick  Ae  Gttai  appeared  iix  1858^  and 
Kiccceding  volumes  in  1S6],  1S&4  and  iMj.  The  success  was 
great  from  tlie  first,  though  it  did  little  to  dear  up  Cirlyle's 
^oom.  The  book  ii  in  some  respects  his  masterpiece,  and  its 
merits  are  beyond  question.  Cartyle  had  spared  no  pains  In 
Rscarcb.  The  dociiptions  of  the  campaigns  are  admirably 
viiid,  and  show  his  »in(|ular  eye  tor  scenery.  Ticsc  narTa.tives 
arc  said  to  be  used  by  military  students  in  Germany,  and  of  least 
CDnvince  the  non-military  student  that  he  can  undi:rsUad  tbe 
Moty.  The  book  was  declared  by  Emerson  to  be  the-witlicst 
ever  written.  Many  episodes,  dcsciibing  the  society  at  the 
Prussian  court  and  Ibe  relations  of  Frederick  to  Vi^tain,  are 
unsurpassable  as  humorous  portraiture.  The  eSprt  to  (use 
the  misMS  ti  raw  material  into  a  weD-proportionied  whole  is 
perhaps  not  quite  luccessful;  and  Cailyle  had  not  the  full 
sympathy  with  Frederick  which  had  given  intense  to  the 
CrrmnccEI-  A  bero-worshippcr  with  half-concealed  doubts  as 
lo  his  hero  11  in  an  awknrd  position.  Carlyle's  general  coo- 
ceptioD  ol  history  made  bim  comparatively  blind  to  a^iecla  of 
the  subject  whiii  would,  to  writers  of  other  scbooli,  have  a 
great  imporUnce.  The  eitraordiniry  powci  of  the  book  is 
undeBiablc,  though  it  docs  Dot  show  the  &re  ithich  animated 
the  Fmtk  Saoliilitii.  A  certain  depression  and  weuincsa  of 
spirit  darken  the  general  tone. 

During  the  later  labours  Mis  Catlyle's  health  had  beta  break- 
ing. Ca^le,  now  that  bappiet  tdaliom  bad  been  restomi, 
did  bis  best  to  give  her  the  needed  comforts^  and  in  qiite  ol  his 
Inuncaion  in  Pitdtridt,  showed  her  all  possible  altcntion  in  Ulei 
years.  She  "had  apparently  recovered  fron)  an  iilmost  bopeleu 
iltiKU,  when  at  the  end  of  1865  he  was  elected  to  the  rectorship 
of  [be  unrvB^ty  ol  Edinburgh.  He  delivertd  an  address  tben 
on  the  Jnd  of  April  iBM,  unusually  mild  to  lone,  and  received 
with  general  applause.  He  waj  itill  delved  in  Scotknd  when 
Mrs  Carlyle  dred  suddenly  while  diii-ine  in  her  carriage.  Tlie 
immediate  cause  was  the  shock  of  an  accident  to  her  dog.  She 
had  once  hurt  her  mother's  feelhip  by  refusing  to  use  some  wax 
candlo.  She  had  preserved  them  ever  since,  and  by  her  direction 
Ihey  were  no*  lifted  In  the  chamber  of  death.  Cailyle  was 
overpowered  by  her  lost.  Hs  life  thenceforward  became  more 
and  nwre  secluded,  and  he  gradually  became  incapable  of  work. 
He  went  to  Mentone  in  the  winter  ol  1  !M  and  began  the  XcMfnii- 
cncei.  He  afterwards  annotated  the  letters  from  his  wife, 
published  (iSSj)  as  iMIai  and  lleaurials.    He  itas,  ts  Froudc 


says,'  irapnusfd  by  the  itatT  of  Jduuon's  "penance"  at 
Uitoieter,  and  desired  to  nuke  >  posthumous  coidession  of  bis 
ahortfcmings  in  Us  relation*  lo  his  (rife.  A  few  later  utterances 
made  known  his  opinioBS  ot  current  aHalrs.  He  joined  the  eom- 
miitco  (or  the  defence  ot  Govemot  Eyre  In  1867 ;  he  also  wmte 
!n  196?  an  article  upon  "shooting  Niagara,"  thjit  is,  upon  the 
tendency  ol  the  Reform  Bill  of  that  year;  and  in  1870  he  vrote 
a  letter  defending  the  German  case  agatost  France.  The  worth 
□I  his  Pndtritk  was  acknowledged  by  the  Prusdan  Order  of 
Merit  in  1874.  In  the  same  year  Disraeli  offered  him  the  Grind 
Crossof  thcBathandapensioiu  He  declined  very  courteously, 
and  felt  some  regret  for  previous  remarks  upon  the  minister. 
The  length  of  hts  literary  ^jeer  was  now  softerdng  old  antipathies, 
and  he  was  theobject  of  genera]  respect.  His  infirmities  enforced 
*  very  retired  life,  but  he  was  constantly  visited  by  Ftoude,  and 
occulonally  by  Us  disciple  Ruskin.  A  nnall  number  of  oihtt 
(riendl  paid  hJm  ceBslial  attention.  Hia  conversation  was  *t3l 
mirnating,  especially  when  it  turned  upon  hia  recollections, 
and  dwugli  his  Jvd^nents  wen  sometimes  severe  enough,  he 
never  condescended  to  the  scandalous.  His  views  of  the  future 
were  gloomy.  The  world  seemed  to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
wltblittle  heed  to  his  warnings.  He  would  sometimes  regret  that 
It  was  no  longer  pemdsslbte  lo  leave  It  In  the  old  Roman  fashion. 
Hes(nkgredually,aDddiedonthc4lfaDfFehrusryi3Si.  Aplace 
InWestmlnstet  Abbey  was  offered,  but  he  was  buried,  aecording 
lo  bis  own  desire,  by  the  tide  of  his  parents  at  Xcclrfechan. 
He  left  Cralgenpattock,  which  had  become  his  own  property,  lo 
found  bur^ries  at  the  ornversity  of  Edinburgh,  He  gave  his 
book]  to  Hanraid  CoUega. 

Cariyle't  a^ienance  has  been  made  familiar  by  many  potttalu, 
none  of  them,  according  to  Fronde,  satisfaciory.  llie  statue  by 
Boehm  on  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  however,  Is  charsderbtie;, 
and  there  is  a  fine  punting  by  Watts  in  the  National  Fortriit 
Gallery.  J.  McNtiU  WUstlet'sportntit  of  him  isin  thcpossession 
of  the  Cla^pK)  corporation. 

During  ITailylc's  liter  years  the  antigonfsm  roused  by  his 
:ks  upon  popular  opinions  bad  subsided;  and  upon  his 


th  genera]  expression 


Ltuni 


the  loss  of  a  remarkable  man  of  genius.  The  rapid  publlcsti< 
the  JieminiceiKei  by  Pioudc  iHodoced  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling.  Carlyle  became  the  object  of  geiferal  condemnation. 
Froude's  tnography,  and  the  Htiftoriids  of  Mrs  Carlyle,  pubGshed 
soon  afterwards,  strengthened  the  hostile  feeling.  Carlyle  had 
appended  to  the  Ketnlnsancrt  in-lnjunction  lo  Ms  friends  not  to 
publish  them  b  they  stood,  and  added  that  do  part  could  ever 
be  published  without  the  slrictest  editing.  Afterwards,  when 
be  had  almost  foigotteil  what  be  hid-wrllteo,  he  verbally  em, 
powered  FToude  to  use  his  own  judgment:  Froude  accordingly 
published  the  book  at  once,  without  any  editing,  and  with  many 
inaccuracies.  Omissions  of  a  few  pissaget  written  from  memory 
at  a  tine  of  profound  nervous  depression  would  have  altered  the 
whole  character  of  the  boi^  Froude  in  this  and  the  later 
publicationa  held  thlt  be  wu  giving  eSect  to  Carlyle'a  wish  to 
imiute  Johnson's  "penance."  No  one,  lald  Boswell,  should 
persuade  him  to  make  bis  lion  into  a  cat.  Froude  intended,  in 
the  same  spirit,  to  give  the  shades  u  well  la  the  Ughls  in  the 
portrait  of  hishero.  Hit  admiration fm'Cailylc  probably  ted  him 
to  assume  too  ^ rty  that  bis  readers  would  approach  the  story 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  that  is,  with  an  admiration  too 
wirm  to  be  repelled  by  the  admissions.  Moreover,  Froude's 
chancteristic  desire  for  [rictumque  effect,  unchecked  by  any 
puiniuklag  accuracy,  led  to  bis  reading  preconceived  impressions 
into  his  docjUienti.  The  result  wis  thit  Carlyle  was  too  often 
judged  by  his  defects,  and  regarded  as  a  selfish  and  eccentric 
misanthrc^  with  flashes  of  genius,  rather  than  as  a  nun  with 
many  of  the  higlieU  qualities  of  mind  and  character  clouded  by 
constitutionat  Infirmltla.  Yet  it  wonU  be  difficult  to  speak  too 
strongly  of  the  great  qualities  which  undectey  the  superfidal 
defects.  Through  long  years  of  poverty  and  obscurity  Carlyle 
showed  unsurpassed  fidelity  to  his  vocadon  and  superiority  to 
the  lower  temptations  which  have  ruined  so  many  literary  careen. 
Hia  unbitloD  might  be  interpreted  as  selE^ncsSt  but  certainly 
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■bowed  oo  coMaeu  of  heut.  Hi*  luuiinud  gcouotil]'  to  hit 
bnUien  duiisc  his  wont  time)  iftonly  one  pmof  o[  the  jiogulir 
ilrengUi  of  his  (amily  iffectiona.  No  one  was  mora  devoied  lo 
such  con^aiai  fneiid$  u  Itving  and  Sterling.  He  {a  oot  the  ojdy 
iota  whom  absorption  in  work  and  in£nnity  of  temper  have 
made  into  a  provoking  hmband,  though  few  wivei  have  bad 
Mn  Carlyle'a  capacity  Jor  expreeslng  the  ienae  of  injustke.  Tht 
knowled^  that  the  deepest  devoljoa  underlies  nusundentandingi 
is  atHa  a  very  unpe:icct  consolatioa;  but  such  devotion  dearly 
ousted  all  through,  and  proves  the  defect  to  ha.ie  been  nlatlvely 
■upeificial. 

TlLe  hanh  judgments  of  individuals  in  tbe  Urmiaisunctj  had 
no  paiallel  in  bis  own  wiitingi.  Us  scarcely  ever  meniioD*  a 
conterDporaryjud  was  never  involved  in  a  personal  amtrovcn>L 
But  the  hacdmesi  certainly  reflects  ■  characleiistic  altitude  <it 
mind.  Ciilyle  was  throu^oul  a  pessiznisl  or  a  pn^liet  denoun- 
dug  a  backsliding  woiid.  His  most  popular  conlcraporarics 
seemed  to  him  to  be  false  guidca,  and  charlatans  had  ousted  the 
heroes.  The  general  condemnation  of  "  thamt "  and  cant  had. 
cl  counc,  particular  applications,  though  he  left  them  to  be 
inferred  by  bis  readers.  Catlyle  was  the  enpoDrni  ot  many  of 
the  deqiest  convictions  of  his  time.  Nobody  could  h«  moi«  In 
sympilhy  with  aspirations  for  a  jpitilual  religion  and  for  a,lofty 
idealivn  in  political  and  social  life.  To  most  minds,  however, 
which  cherish  such  aspirations  the  gentler  optimism  of  men  like 
Emerson  was'  more  congenial.  They  believed  in  the  progres  of 
the  race  and  the  triumph  ot  the  notiler  dementi.  Though 
Carlyle,  especially  in  his  earlier  years,  could  deliver  an  invigorat- 
ing and  encouraging,  if  not  a  sanguine  doctrine,  bis  utterances 
were  more  Eeaerally  coudied  in  tbe  key  of  denuncistion,  and 
pondency.  Mslciialism  and  low  moral 
n  to  be  gaining  tbe  upper  hindi  and  the 
hope  that  rdigioD  mighi  survive  the  "  old  clothes  "  in  which  it 
bad  been  draped  seemed  to  grow  fainiti.  The  oidimty  tmnd 
comptained  that  he  had  no  specific  remedy  to  pnpose  for  the 
growing  evils  of  the  time;  uid  the  mote  cultivated  ideidiit  was 
alienated  by  the  gloom  and  the  tendency  to  despair.  To  a  Uur 
generation  it  will  piobably  appear  that,  wbslever  the  (laggfriL* 
tionsand  themiscDnceptiDns  to  whidibe  watkd,  his  vehement 
attadcs  at  least  called  atle Dtion  to  latber  grave  limitaiions  and 
defects  In  the  current  beliefs  and  social  teudeocies  of  the  time. 
The  mannerisnu  and  grotesque  eiaggeialions  of  his  writings 
annoyed  persons  of  refinement,  and  suggest  Matthew  Arnold') 
adnce  to  ficc"  Cariylese  "  as  you  would  gee  the  deviL  Yet  the 
shrewd  common-sense,  the  biting  humour,  the  power  of  graphic 
description  and  the  imagiiistive  "mytticitm"  give  them  a 
unique  attraction  lor  many  even  wbo  do  not  fully  sympathize 
with  the  implied  phikisopby  or  with  the  Puiitaiiicil  code  of 
ethics.  The  leltenandkutobiographical  writings,  whether  ihey 
attract  or  repel  sysipatby,  are  at  least  a  setic*  of  documents  of 
profound  interest  for  any  one  who  caret  lo  study  chancter,  and 
display  an  almost  unique  idioeyoctuy.  (L.  SJ 

The  chief  aulhoritioior  Ciilyle's  life  an  Wm  own  Kimimiirmia, 
...  ,_„.,,  g,  j^^  ^^^  CvJrif.  (be  Lm  LtHtri  tf  Tlumei 
ut  JuH  WJii  [ed.  A.  Carlyle)  and  the  lour  volutnei  of 
■  "i  biogiaphy;  Fmude  vu  Carlyle"  "" 
rroi.  L.  r..  iJorton  1  edition  ol  the  RrMiBiicnK. 
of  Carlyle'l  Early  IMUrt  coimcI  woax  al  Fnude 
ii«  of  msny  — -'  " 

Co-ljfc,  PainMy  mj  in  iki  WriSxii:  Conway,  'Timai  CaiVjJi 
Urkin,  Tin  Optn  Stent  -i  CvtyUt  Ltti-.  Mn  (Wphutt  in  J/b- 
•liHM'a  Mai/uiM  for  April  iStli  G.  S.  Veiablei  in  FvrlriiUly 
Rattw  (or  May  lUj  and  NoveDfacr  ta^.  A  good  deal  of  cau. 
iroveny  hu  anien  Rliting  to  Froude'a  treatment  o<  the  relations 
between  Carlyle  and  Ms  wile,  and  during  1903-1904  Ilui  wai  pushed 
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article*  upen  Cartyk  ii  given  by  Ui  1 
-ixlh  serMTvol.  iv.  .A '—  - 


f  Prof?  Ma» 


iaio  the  qDHtKHof  Clilyle 


consult  NtB  LtlUrt  anJ 


Unxijvdt  if  Sail  WihS  CarlyU,  with  inlmluclion  by  Sir  Jiuiei 
Crichion- Browne;  Ur  Kdnliimi  ailli  Ceriyle.  by  J.  A.  Froude; 
rte  Ncwifi  if  Firidc.  by  Sir  j.  Cridi(on-Brow«  and  AlenndM 


j.  Crid 


lyis:  and  articles  U  the  OmMnfmry  Kiriim  (Tune.  July, 
\aa,  loot),  and  SauUmlt  Ctnliry  anJ  Afler  (May.july.  I9'il). 
alio  Heibcii  Paul's  Li/e^/Mnielijos).    The  pfeciie  truth  m 


theae  niatt«n  iahtnlly  rHmmblE,  even. If  ft  en«eeiB)  posMrttyr 

and  thoutth  Froude  was  often  iaaDcuiate,  he  i^s  givcii  full  authority 
by  Car^.  he  had-all  the  unpubU^mileiiS  before  him,  and 

CARKAGHOLA,  FRAXCESCO  BmSOHB.  Couvt  or  (i390'< 
1431),  Italian  soldier  of  fortluie,  was  bom  at  Carmagnola  near 
Turin,  and  began  his  jnyjtary  career  whea  twelve  yean  nld  under 
Fadno  Cane,  a  cendtUiere  then  in  tbe  service  of  Clan  Gsktuo 
Visconii,  duke  o[  Milan.  On  the  death  ol  the  latter  bis  duchy 
was  divided  among  bis  captains,  but  bis  son  and  heir,  FiJippa 
Maria,  determined  10  tccontiueT  it  by  force  of  arms.  Fadno  C^ne 
being  dud, ViscoDti  nppbed  to  Carmagnola.theninlusthirtictli 
year,  and  ipive  him  command  of  the  aimy.  Tliat  seneral's 
success  was  astonishingly  rapid,  and  soon  the  wholt  duchy  was 
btoughl  once  more  under  Visconti's  sw«y.  But  Filippo  Maria, 
although  he  rewarded  Cannagnola  generously,  feared  that  he 
might  'become  a  danger  10  himself,  and  histead  of  i^ving  hini 
further  military  commaTuis  made  him  governor  of  Genoa. 
Carmagnola  fclE  greatly  aggrieved,  and  failing  to  obtain  a 
personal  interview  with  the  duke,  threw  up  hfs  commisuon  and 
oBered  his  services  to  the  Venetians  (1415).  He  was  well 
recdvcd  in  Venice,  for  tbe  republic  was  beginning  to  fear  the 
ambtiioni  of  the  Visconti,  and  the  new  doge,  Francesco  Foscarl, 
was  anrioni  to  join  the  Flotentines  and  go  to  war  nith  Milan. 
Carmagnola  himself  represented  the  duke's  forces  as  much  less 
numerous  than  Ihey  were  ^uppo^d  to  be,  and  said  that  the 
momeotwuanopportuneonetoaitackhim.  These  arguments,' 
combined  with  the  doge's  watlike  temper,  piev»iled;  Carmagnola 
was  made  captain-general  of  St  Jtarlt  in  <43e,  md  war  was 
declared.  But  while  the  republic  was  desirous  ol  rapid  and 
eoocluiive  operations,  it  was  to  the  interest  of  CannagntJa,  as 
indeed  to  all  other  soldiers  of  fonrnie,  to  make  the  operations 
last  as  long  as  possible,  to  avoid  decisive  operations,  aruj  to 
liberate  aQ  prisoners  quicldy.  Consequently  the  campaign 
dragged  on  intenninably,  some  battles  were  fixm  and  others  tost, 
truces  snd  peace  treaties  were  made  only  to  be  btoken,  and  no 
definite  result  was  achieved.  CBrDUgnoli's  most  important 
success  wss  the  battle  of  MaclodiD  ht'l).  but  he  did  not  foUow 
it  up.  The  republic,  impatient  of  bis  dUatorines,  nised  his 
emoluments  and  promised  him  immense  fids  including  the 
lordship  of  Milan,  so  as  lo  increase  his  ardour,  but  m  vain.  At 
the  simc  time  Carmagoola  was  peipetusUy  recdving  messenger* 
from  Visconti,  w^iaoQeredUm  great  rewards  if  he  woidd  abandon 
the  Venetians.  The  general  trifled  with  his  psst  as  wttb  bis 
pjTsent  employers,  beUeving  in  his  foolish  vanity  that  he  held 
the  fate  of  boUi  in  his  hand.  But  the  Venetians  were  dang«tnu 
masters  to  trifle  with,  and  when  tbey  at  last  lost  all  patience,  the 
Council  of  Ten  determined  to  bring  him  to  jusdce.  Summoned 
to  Venice  to  discuss  future  operatbns  on  the  19th  of  March  143", 
he  came  without  suspidon.  On  his  arrival  at  the  ducal  palace 
he  was  seiked,  imprisoned  and  brought  to  trial  for  treason 
against  the  republic.  Although  the  doge  befriended  him  be  was 
condemned  to  death  and  beheaded  on  the  ^  of  May.  AmUl 
of  third-rale  ability,  fiis  great  mistake  was  that  he  fuled  to  see 
that  he  could  not  do  with  a  solvent  and  strong  government  what 
he  could  with  bankrupt  tyrants  without  military  resources,  and 
that  the  astute  Visconti  meant  toruinhimfoThisabsndonfflent. 

Brniiocs.rnT.— The  best  accoimt  of  Cannagiwla  b  Horatio 
Drown'i  F«ay  in  hii-Sriidiffi  in  VfnrtiaM /TVitofy  (Londoo,  lOOTjr 
see  alK  A.  Batlistdla.  11  CkiU  4i  Con«iH(o  (Genoa,  isag):  E. 
KioilfJ.SlimitdrlteCiml>Bt»iediViUiinIJaria,i»As).  A^HOdiv 
Manroni  (o.*.]  made  (Iiis  episode  the  subject  of  a  poetical  drama, 
11  Cc«U  ii  Carmtpula  Itt^.  O-V.") 

CARMAOKDLA,  a  town  ot  Italy,  In  the  provint*  of  T^irio, 
rB  m.  by  tail  S.  of  Turin.  Pop.  (1901)  144;  (town),  ii.jii 
(commune).  It  is  the  junction  when  the  lines  for  Eavoaa  and 
Cuneo  diverge;  It  is  also  connected  with  Turin  by  a  alesni 
tramway  via  Carigrumo.  Carmagnola  is  a  place  ^  medievsl 
origin.    The  town  was  captured  by  the  French  In  1796. 

CARMAONOLE  (from  Carmagnola.  the  town  in  Italy),  s  word 
first  applied  to  a  Piedmontese  peasant  cotlume,  well  known  in 
the  south  of  Ftince,  and  bioughl  lo  Puis  by  tbe  revolutionaries 
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in  IT9S-  '  It  coMbtcd  oT  >  iKott  Mnei  «Mt  wtih 
mcul  twttou,  >  tiictriound  miiiaiit  and  red  cap,  ud 
the  popalu  ditu  of  tbe  Jacobiiia.    Ths  nuns  wu  then 
>  the  fuDOUi  Rvolutiotiair  loiig.  coBpoaed  in  1/91,  tbc 
vUcfa,  uid  (Iw  uDd  dance  irl^ch  acconipamed  it,  nny 
ID  bean  breuf^  inio  Fiance  by  the  Piednianlese.    Tbe 
Ifait  vote  began: — 
■  "  Mondmr  V«o  ((.*.  lonli  XVI J  avail  ntoinii 
DtcrefidtieJlHpatrie." 
£  vene  cods  with  the  lefrain^— 


vordi  ircre  comtantly  altered  and  added  to  duriof  tbe 
01  and  litir;  thuj  the  wcU-known  lina, 


0&  lul  eoapa  la  tttt,"  Ac. 
were  added  after  thoeiecutioB  of  Marie  AnIoJmlte.    Hayed  In 
double  time  tbe  tune  was  a  favmirire  narch  in  tlie  Revolutionary 
amues.  until  it  wu  fortrtdden  by  Napoleon,  on  becitmlng  Ftot 
ConsiiL 

CAHMAHTRBH  {CaerfyrMlii),  1  raunldpal  borongb,  tontrl- 
butory  partiainetitary  borough  (united  with  Llandly  jince  183'), 
and  county  town  of  Carmarthenihite,  and  a  county  of  itsrff, 
Endy^uatedon  tberight  banli  of  the  Towy,  which  is  here  tidal 
utd  naTigable  for  »bi«I1  craft.  Pop.  (1901)  10,015,  It  is  the 
terminal  station  of  a  branch  of  the  London  ft  North-Weitera 
railway  comini;  southward  [rom  Shrewsbury,  and  is  a  station  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Great  Wrsteni  ninring  lo  FTshgumrd;  it  is 
abo  the  tcrmintiB  of  a  branch-line  of  the  Great  Western  running 
(0  NewcaJllo-Emlyn,  The  station  buUdinp  lie  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  which  is  here  spanned  hy  a  fine  old  stone  bridge. 
Tbeie  art  worka  for  [he  nannfactuie  of  woollens  and  ropes,  ibo 
tanneries,  but  it  is  as  the  centra!  market  of  *  large  and  fer- 
Ifle  district  that  Carmarthen  is  moat  importarit.  The  weekly 
Saturday  market  is  well  attended,  and  affords  Interating  scenes 
of  modem  Welsh  agricultural  life.  From  the  convenient  and 
accaibte  portion  of  the  town,  the  gaol  and  lunatic  asylam 
■ervinf  for  the  three  southwestern  counties  ol  Wales-<:aidigan, 
Pembroke  and  Carmarthen— have  been'fixed  here.  Although 
historically  one  of  tbe  most  important  towns  in  South  Wales, 
Carmarthen  can  boost  of  very  few  ancient  building,  and  Che 
general  aspect  of  the  town  is  modem.  A  well-preserred  gateway 
of  red  sandstone  and  portions  of  two  towers  of  the  castle  are 
Included  in  the  buildings  of  the  present  gaol,  end  tbe  iold  parish 
cbntch  ol  St  Peter  contains  some  intertsdng  monuments, 
ninopgst  them  being  the  altar  tomb  (of  the  16th  century)  of  Sir 
Rhys  ap  Thomas,  K.C..  and  his  wife,  wWeh  was  removed  hither 
for  safety  at  tbe  Reformation  from  the  desecrated  chuirh  of  the 
neighbouring  Priory  of  St  John.  Some  vestiges  ol  this  edebraied 
monastic  house,  which  formerly  owned  the  famous  Welsh  MS. 
known  as  the  "  Black  Book  of  Camiarthen,"  ate  visible  between 
the  present  Priory  Street  and  the  river.  Of  the  more  recent 
erections  in  tbe  town,  mention  may  be  made  of  tbe  graniu 
obelisk  In  memory  of  General  Sir  Ibomas  Pictos  (175^1815) 
and  the  bronie  statue  of  General  Sir  William  TfotI  (T7S4-rS46). 

Carmarthen  b  commonly  reputed  lo  occupy  the  ste  ol  the 
Homan  statloD  of  Maridunum,  and  its  present  name  is  popularly 
associated  with  the  wizard  .statesman  Merlin,  or  Herddyn,  whose 
memory  and  ptt^heda  are  well  remembered  in  these  parts  of 
Wales  and  whose  home  is  popobrly  believed  to  have  been  the 
conspicuous  hiB  above  Abetgwiti,  known  as  Merlin's  HiQ. 
Another  derivation  of  the  name  is  to  be  found  In  Caer-mtr-din, 
■igniijring  "  a  fortiSed  place  near  the  sea."  In  an;  case,  the 
antiquity  of  the  town  is  undisputed,  and  it  setved  as  the  scat  of 
govenunenl  for  Ystiad  Tywi  until  the  year  B77,  when  Prince 
Cwlell  o>  South  Wale*  abandoned  Cainufhen  -for  Dinefawr, 
near  Llandllo,  probabZy  on  account  of  tbe  maritfioe  raids  of  the 
Dane*  and  Scioio.    Toward*  the  ckiac  irf  the  11th  c«otnry  a 


cutis  «u  bvllt  here  by  the  Nontiaas,  and  for  the  next  two 
hundred  yean  town  and  castle  neie  Irequently  taken  aod 
retaken  by  Welih  or  EngUdi.  On  the  anneUtion  of  Waia, 
Gdwud  I.  eatablished  here  his  courts  of  chancer/  and  eichequec 
and  the  great  scsuons  for  South  Wales.  Edward  HI.,  by  the 
Statute  Staple  ol  Jjn,  declared  Cinnuthen  the  sole  staple  lor 
Wales,  ordering  that  ersy  bale  ol  Welsh  wool  sbould  be  scaled 
or  "  cocketed  "  heiB  before  It  left  the  Prindpatlty.  The  earliest 
charter  recorded  was  granted  in  iioi  under  King  John;  a 
charier  of  Junes  L  in.  i£e4  constituted  l^armaithcn  a  county  (4 
itself;  and  under  a  ehatiet  by  Conge  UL  in  1764,  which  had 
been  specially  pelltloned  for  by  the  citizens,  the  two  separate 
Jnrisdlctions  of  Old  and  New  Cannartbcn  were  (used  and  hcnce- 
foilb  "called  by  the  aune  of  Our  Borough  of  Carmarthen." 
Jo  '555  Bishop  Furu  of  St  David's  was  publidy  burned  for 
heresy  under  (jueeo  M aiy  at  the  Market  Cross,  which  was  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  in  1846  to  provide  a  site  for  General  Nott't 
statue.  In  1646  GCDCIal  Laugharac  took  and  demolished  the 
castle  in  the  name  of  tbe  patliament,  and  in  rO^Q  Oliver  Cromwell 
naded  at  CsmartlKn  on  his  way  to  Ireland.  In  t684  the  duke 
of  Beaufort  with  a  numerous  train' made  his  state  entry  bito 
Carmarthen  as  lord-preaident  ol  Wales  and  the  Marches,  ffiih 
the  rise  of  I.lanelly  the  Industrial  importance  of  Carmarthen  has 
tended  to  declfne;  but  owtng  to  Its  central  position,  its  close 
CDoneiion  wf  th  the  bbhops  of  St  David's  and  its  lusloric  past  the 
town  is  still  the  chief  focos  of  allsodBl,  political  and  ecdeuastical 
movements  in  the  three  counties  of  Cardigan,  Pembroke  and 
(i:atmatthea.  Cannarthen  was  created  a  pariianientary  bonnigh 
InisjeL 

CAHHARTBOIIBIRE  (5lr  Catrfyrddin,  coUoquia]!/  known 
as  Sir  Clr),  a  county  of  South  Wales  bounded  N.  by  Cardigan, 
E.  by  Brecon  and  Clnmorgan,  W.  by  Pembroke  and  S.  by 
Cannarthen  Bay  of  the  Btiilol  Channel.  The  modem  county 
has  an  area  of  giS  sq.  m.,  and  is  therefore  the  brgest  in  slae  of 
the  South  Welsh  counties.  Almost  the  whole  of  its  surface  is 
hnly  and  irregular,  though  the  coast-line  Is  fringed  with  eitensive 
stretches  of  marsh  or  sandy  burrows.  Much  of  the  scenery  in 
the  county,  particularly  In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Towy,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  varied.  On  its  eastern  lionlcn 
adjoining  Breconshire  rises  the  Imposing  range  of  the  Black 
Mountains  {Uynyid  Dffj,  sometimes  called  the  Carmarthenshire 
Beacons,  where  the  Carmarthen  Van  atUins  an  elevation  of 
1631  ft.  Mynydd  Mallaen  in  the  wHd  districts  of  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  county  is  14^0  ft  In  height,  but  otherwise  few  of 
the  numberless  rounded  hills  with  which  Carmarthenshire  ii 
thickly  jtudd^  exceed  looo  ft.  The  principal  river  is  the  Towy 
(ryiifl,  which,  with  its  chief  tributaries,  the  Owill,  the  CotW 
and  theSawdde,  drains  the  central  part  of  the  county  and  enters 
the  Bay  it  Llanstephan,  5  m.  below  Carmarthen,  (^jradca  are 
frequently  lo  be  olwerved  on  this  river,  as  well  as  on  the  Teifl, 
which  separates  Carmarthenshire  from  Cardiganshire  on  the 
north.  Other  streams  are  the  TU,  which  flows  through  the 
south-western  portion  of  the  county  and  readies  the  sea  at 
Laugbarne;  the  Gwendraeth,  with  its  mouth  at  Kidwelly;  and 
the  Loughor,  or  IJwchwr,  which  rises  in  the  Black  Mountains 
and  forms  for  several  miles  the  boundary  between  the  counties 
of  Carmarthen  and  Glamorgan  until  it  falls  into  Carmarthen  Bay 
at  l«ughor.  All  these  rivers  contain  salmon,  sewin  Cifnjwd) 
and  trout  in  fair  numbers,  and  are  consequently  frequented  by 
anglers.  With  the  exception  o(  the.  Van  Pool  in  the  Black 
Mountains  tbe  lakes  of  the  county  are  inconsiderable  in  size.  ' 

Cuiio.—'Tbe  iddest  mHa  in  Cannartheoshin  come  to  the  »tfae« 
in  ihe  Vale  of  Towy  at  Lbnanhney  uid  near  Camurthco;  thev 
if  black  ihalelof  Tremadoc  (Cambria  n)  aee.  and  are  succeeded 


byomtfoa 


idoc  (Cambria  n)  age.  and  1 
and  •haki. iriihbeds of 
■n)  an  wUdi  haw  bira  Dm 
iini  and  bukiog  which  lolktn  th 


ahiua  bdl al  imti . . 

f  rDiaLtangadock  to  Carmartnei . - — .- 

of  tbe  county  at  WUtland.  The  Llandeilo  ihalet,  San  aod  line- 
sumeaand  DOOtienal  valcanle  aobct,  which  fdlbw,  an  welt  denleped 
at  Llangadock  aod  UandaSo  and  near  CanaartlHio,  and  are  famed 
for  their  trilobilaa,  Amflimi  tynmuu  and  (h — '-  "— "     "■-■ ' 


Dunding  the  Vale  of  Tow 


«  tbe  north,  eitend  as  a 
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-nn  <rf  gnally  lolded  "Ut 
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II  Hi  red  ni_.      .   _ 
ontt  (conutoDa),  e 
indovcry  I"  beyond  Cartnuthn  B*v:  in  upi 
_dj  tap  the  auipnoit  of  the  Black  Mountaiu 

oinh-eulan  bordai  0*  Ihe  eauBtjf.    ^- ••- 


jn  of  Ihe  South  W«leic 

ounly  i»  0Kui*»l  by  Ih.     ■'   "    '  " 

'.ilKy  and  Ui«ll¥  diit — -  .,    . 

flnitedby  pownfutloldiandhulci.    GUdd  dnoiiti  an  pkntilu 
1  tbi  valWi  uuLh  d[  llie  Towy.  itrUe  abixiwl  on  tbe  MilUuini 

-.^.  ,^A  u\i!.~  >h»  -hA  :r-^..lin-t  roai-  [ir  irn  IhF  lloDM  of  Ihl  B^l 


>  UraBtDoc  b  bum  a 


lod-ve 


icOnlovSc 


n  the  MitlROM  Grit,  and  a  fen 


M.— The  climate  i)  mild,  tic^t  in  the  upland  region*, 
but  the  annual  rainfall  ii  vciy  hdvy.  With  the  eiception  of  iU 
louth-euiein  ponbn,  which  Iowa  patt  ol  the  great  South 
Welsh  coalEcld,  Carmanhenshin:  may  bi  considered  Kbolly  ai 
an  ngncullura]  county.  The  attentioa  of  the  firmcn  ii  devoted 
to  stock-raising  and  dairy-farming  lathcE  than  to  the  growth 
of  cereab,  whilst  the  Urge  Incts  of  uneDClosed  hill-countiy  loim 
good  paslureflforshecp  and  ponies.  The  soil  vaHd  much,  but  in 
tbe  lower  valleyi  of  ttu  Tony  Mid  TU  it  it  BXCecdiagly  fertile. 
Outside  agiiculture  the  gathering  of  nocklei  at  ihc  cstuariei  of 
the  Towy  and  TU  gives  empIoymcDt  to  a  large  Dumber  oI  persona, 
prlndpully  women;  Fcrryside  and  Ltughacnc  bein^  the  chief 
centres  of  the  OKlcling  iiidustry.  Tbe  loul  teilile  factories  at 
Pencader,  Pcnboyr,  LUngelcr,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Lougbor 
are  of  wme  importance-  Gold  has  been  found  near  Caia  in  (be 
Cothi  valley,  but  the  yield  is  trifling.  There  are  Icad-oiiiics  in 
various  places,  but  ttonc  of  great  value.  The  really  ioiportaot 
Industries  are  restricted  to  thfi  papulous  south-eastern  district, 
wlkre  cool-mining,  iron-founding  and  the  smelling  of  tin  and 
copper  arc  carried  on  citcosivcly  at  LlaneUy,  Fcmbrey,  Tirydail, 
Gamant,  Pontardulais,  Ammanford  and  other  centres. 

CouHmHifsKi™.— The  Great  Western  railway  ttavenes  the 
lower  part  of  the  county,  whilst  ahranchoflheLondonJiNorlh- 
Wcstcm  enters  it  at  its  extreme  north-easlem  point  by  a  tiumel 
under  tbe  Sugar  Loaf  Moutktain,  and  has  its  terminal  staiion  at 
Camiltben.  A  branch  line  of  the  Great  Western  coimecls 
tianelly  with  lJandih>  by  way  of  Ammanford,  and  another 
branch  of  (be  same  railway  runs  northward  from  Carmarthen 
to  Mcwcastle-Emlyn  on  tbe  TciG,  joining  (he  Aberystwyth 
branch,  formerly  the  hfancheater  &  Milford  line,  at  Fencadet- 

Fspulalimi  and  Admieiilraiua.—'lhi:  area  of  the  county  is 
jS7,S]fi  acres,  and  Lhe  population  in  rSgi  was  ijo.56fi  and  in 
ifloi  It  was  1JS.3'S-  The  municipal  boroughs  are  Caimarthen 
(pop.  wji),  KidweUy  (aiSs)  and  Llandovery  (1S09).  Urban 
districts  are  Ammsnloiil.  Uanclly,  Burry  Port,  Llaodilo  and 
Newcastle  -  Emlyn.  The  principal  towns  are  Carmarthen, 
Uanel1y(is,Iii;),L]andlIoorUandcl1o  Fawi  {iiim},  Llangadock 
(iSjS),  Llandovery,  Kidwelly,  Pembrey  (7513)  and  Laughame 
Ooq).  The  county  is  in  the  South  Wales  ciicuil,  ind  assizes 
are  held  at  Carnurihen.  The  borough  of  Cartutthcn  has  ■ 
cumroission  of  (he  peace  and  separate  quarter  sessions.  The 
tounty  is  divided  into  two  parliamentary  divisions,  the  eastern 
•nd  western,  and  It  also  Includes  the  united  banxigbs  of  Car- 
Burthm  arui  Llanelly,  thus  returning  Ibree  members  in 
all  to  parliament.  Tlie  (udent  county,  which  contains  75 
parisbei  and  part  of  aootber,  is  wholly  in  the  diocese  of  St 


orifpjully  fbnned  put  ot  (he  luidi 
of  the  Dineias  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  coaitnicted 
military  roads  and  built  on  the  Via  Julia  the  important  sUtion 
of  Maridunum  upon  ot  Dcu  (be  sile  of  the  prcwnt  cou(i(y  town. 


After  tbe  Rtinniait  of  Ibe  ROBan  fncct  this  foitiSed  to«B 

becaiu  known  in  courw  of  time  a*  Cacriyrddin,  "■i*'"—^  into 
OuDuttbeii,  which  subwqucstly  gave  iu  nunc  to  Uw  amntf. 
During  the  5ih  and  Cth  centuiin  C^armanhcuhire,  01  Yttnd 
Tywl,  was  th«  scene  of  tbe  labours  of  many  Celtic  misioaiarieA, 
noubly  of  5t  David  and  SC  Teilo,  who  bieu^t  tbe  ftct*  of 
dvilication  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  it*  rude 
inhabitants.  Is  the  Qth  ceniuiy  the  whole  of  Ystrad  Tyni  was 
inneied  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Roderick  tbe  Great  (JUndn  Uamri, 
who  at  his  d^tb  in  B?7  bequeatfvd  the  principality  of  South 
Wa]cstohiBion,Caddl.  The  royal  residence  of  the  South  Welsh 
princes  was  now  fixed  at  Dynevor  {Dimefaipr)  on  the  Towy  Dear 
UsndUo.  CadeU's  son,  Howell  the  Good  (/fysx/  Oia),  wu  tte 
first  10  codify  .the  ancient  laws  of  Wales  at  bis  palace  of  Ty  Gwya 
Ar  DU,  the  WMte  Lodge  on  ibe  banks  of  the  Tlf,  ntai  the 
inodem  Wbltland-  In  roSo,  during  the  troubled  rcign  of  Rhys 
ap  Tudor,  tbe  Normans  first  appeared  on  tbe  shores  of  C«- 
marthen  Bay,  and  befott  tbe  end  of  Kfaig  Henry  I.'s  reign  bad 
constructed  (be  great  castle  of  Kidwelly,  Carmarthen,  Laog- 
hame  and  Llaratcphu  neat  the  coast.  From  this  period  uctil 
the  death  ol  PrioccLlevnlynCiiSi)  the  history  of  C^rmanben- 
ihire  is  Batieoai  rather  than  local.  By  tbe  Statutes  of  Rbuildlaq 
(11S4)  Ldwatd  I.  formed  (he  countiea  of  Cardigan  and  Car- 
marthen out  of  (be  dislricis  of  Ceredigion  and  Ystiad  Tywi,  th« 
ancient  pceiessions  of  the  house  of  Dincfawr,  which  were  luw 
formally  aaoeicd  to  tbe  En^ish  crown.  Niarly.a  Ihiid  ol  the 
present  county,  however,  still  lenuuned  under  the  juiisdictioa 
of  the  Lords  Usrebers,  and  it  wu  not  until  the  Act  37  Henry 
VUL  that  these  districts,  iocluditig  tbe  commou  ol  Kidwetly, 
IicAnnen  and  Camwillion.  were  added  to  Edward  I.'s  aligiul 
ihire.  The  prosperity  of  the  new  county  increased  coasideali^ 
under  Edward  UL,  who  naioed  Cktmiuthco  the  chief  staple- 
town  in  Wales  for  the  wool  trade.  The  revolt  of  OwBD  Cladowef 
had  the  cSect  of  disturbing  tbe  peace  of  the  (ounty  for  ■  time, 
and  the  French  airay,  landed  at  MUford  on  his  behalf,  was 
warmly  received  by  the  people  of  Qumarthenahirc.  In  the 
summer  of  i^^$  Sit  Rhys  ^  Thomas,  of  ^Krmarlaia  and 
Dincfawr,  marched  through  the  county  collecting  recruits  tor 
Heniy  of  Richmond,  for  which  service  he  was  created  a  kni^ 
of  the  Carter  and  made  governor  of  all  Wales.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion the  removal  of  tbe  ^iscopal  residerure  from  distant  St 
David's  toAbergiriti,aviIlagehariclytwD  miles  from  Carraanbco, 
brou^t  the  county  into  close  touch  with  the  chief  Welsh  diocese, 
and  the  new  palace  at  Abcrgwili  will  always  be  associated  with 
the  first  Welsb  Iranalallona  ol  the  New  Testament  and  tbi 
Prayer  Book,  made  by  Bishop  Richard  Davics  (1500-1^1)  and 
his  friend  William  Salesbuiy,  of  Llanrwst  (i6th  centutyt-  In 
the  eariy  part  of  the  i^tb  antury  the  county  witsccscd  (be  Ent 
religious  revival  recorded  in  Welsh  annals,  that  led  by  Rhyt 
Frichajd  [d.  1644).  the  Puritan  vicar  of  Uandovciy,  whose 
poetical  works,  the  Camr^  yCytmry  ("  (he  Welshman's  Candk") 
are  tlUl  s(udied  in  the  principality.  At  tbe  (Ime  of  tbe  Cvi 
Wars,  Diehard  Vaughan,  eail  of  Catbery,  tb*  patron  ol  Jeremy 
Taylor,  was  in  command  of  the  loyal  fotdesacs  and  tnopa,  biu 
made  a  very  feeble  and  balf-beuted  resistance  against  the 
parli^imentarian  fortes.  During  the  following  century  the  great 
Welsb  spiritual  and  educational  movement,  which  Later  ^)nad 
over  idl  Wales,  bad  its  origin  in  the  quiet  and  remote  parish  of 
Llanddowror,  near  Laughame,  where  lhe  vicai,  the  celebraled 
and  pious. Gliffuh  Jones  (i6J4^i;6r),  bad  become  tbe  founder 
of  the  Welsh  diculating  charily  schools.  Other  ptumiDtal 
members  of  this  important  Methodist  revival,  UkcWBc  natives 
of  Carmarthenshire,  wen  WiUiun  Wilhama  of  Pantycelyn,  the 
wfJI-known  hymn-writer  (r7ifr-i7gi),  and  Peter  Williams,  the 
Welsh  Bible  commentator  (i7i>-t796).  Tbeconnty  was  deeply 
Implicated  in  the  Rebecca  RIoU  of  iK4>-i£4}. 

Foremost  amongst  (be  county  famih'es  of  Cansiarthensliln  it 
Bhys,  or  Rice,  of  Dynevor  Castle,  near  Llandilo,  ■  modelD 
caittUatcd  house  standing  in  a  beautiful  park  wUcji  csntaini  lb* 
historic  ruin  of  tba  old  Dinefawr  lortrcsa.  The  present  Lord 
Dynevor,  lhe  direct  lineal  descecdam  of  the  princes  of  South 
Walo^  is  the  )iead  at  this  family.    Almost  opposte  Dyoenc 
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n  thi  left  lank  tt  Om 
B  Gum  {G^i  Am),  oacc  Ibe  ■■)  of  the 
,  rji  of  Cubny,  wboae  Kiuot  line  ind  tiiki  benow 
utinct  tutf  >o  the  lOIb  nniui?.  Ilia  f maou  old  imiuiBii  ba 
been  npbced  by  >  ■oditn  CtiUuc  itnictan,  tod  ii  new  (be 
properly  «I  Etrt  Cindor.  Golden  Gnva  «ot*in>  the  "  ffiiln 
Hon,"  the  fifl  of  Kios  Hewy  VII.  (o  Difydd  ap  Ena  of 
LhiyadiflKU.  CudvuuUre,  pertiap*  dw  moit  ctkbnud  o( 
Welsh  tuHoikil  RlicL  OtlwT  (unilia  <if  JniMnnic*,  eninct 
ot  (xiMiiig,  IB  Jokna,  ioniwtly  o(  Abcrmaitd*  tod  now  o( 
Dolsmithi;  WilliuiB  (now  DibbudoikI)  o[  Edwlcafotd;  Uoyd 
of  Fufcat;  Uoyd  «(  Glunaviii;  Stepney  cf  Uaidly  and  Gwynoc 


U»Btljdi»eaBBtheb«nkta<theTU.OIim  _    .._ 

liw  oKiet  impaniBt  ilili  in  mlMeaiii  ate:  Kidwdly;  Lm^UuMj 
Ubnitepkui,  a  fate  pile  of  the  I  lib  centmy  on  ■  bai  u  tbe  moDlh 
of  tlw  Towj:  Cartes  Ceanen,  an  impialag  Nonaaa  lonrea* 


(M  the  aawiauic  b>MK>  TUky  Abbey  (Tal-y-Lfeitbaa, 
diawa  fran  tiif  two  bb^  late*  ia  tbc  Bd^boabood  nt  lla  iite) 
«aa  founded  by  Rhya  ap  GiiSth,  prince  of  SMUk  Wda, 
tovaidi  tbe  doae  of  the  nth  aataiy  tat  Bencdkline  moula; 
Whitlasd,  oc  Albaknda,  alu  a  Benedictine  bouM,  waa  probably 
lounded  by  Biibop  Beniaid  of  St  David'i  euly  in  the  iilh 
Kiatcd  vilh  Welah  monuiicltfe; and 
n  Prioiy  of  St  John  at  Canoartbcn 
wu  lifcewiae  otal^bad  in  the  iilh  cenlocy.  Very  allgbt  tncei 
(ri  these  thiee  important  icliffaua  tiDUeei  tiOH  eii».  The  paiiih 
rhuichea  o£  Caimaitbenbiie  an  fas  the  Boat  pan  imall  and  of 
BO q>edalaichltectutal  value.  Of  thai 
■uy  b<  made  of  St  Fetei'a  at  Cami 
churchea  at  Laafharne.  KMirelly.  Uaasadock,  AberKwili  and 

Biibop  Anthoiv  lUidd  <d  iCij)-    Many  of 

oi iilkoenturio.  BeiideiGoldenGrovvaBdDynnvclhecounty 
antaioa  (ome  fine  biiloric  houaei,  pioBiiiieoI  anoniM  wWch  ate 
Abcqcwili  Palace,  the  ofEcial  tcaideace  of  the  biahiqie  at  St 
David'i  liace  the  Refumatioa,  baiBtdown  in  1901,  but  rebuilt 
on  the  old  linca;  Aba^aucy,  a  man»n  acai  'If "[•'*"•". 
oected  hy  Bishop  Rudd  and  onco  inhabited  by  the  poet  John 
Dyer  (1700-175$);  Court  Heocy,  an  audentieal  of  the  Heibeit 
[amilyi  and  Aboriaailaia,  onc«  tbe  property  of  Sir  Rhya  ap 

Cutlemt.  6-(.~T]ie  old  Welah  coatume,  folklon  and  automi 
have  lurvived  kiDgn;  b  Camuitbenahirc  Iban  perhaps  In  any 
y  of  Walei.  Hie  ateeple-crowced  beaver  hat,  Dow 
Htinct,  waa  nften  to  be  seen  ip  tbe  nai^bouihw>d  of 
u  late  u  1S90,  and  tbe  oilier  wotneti  ol ten  aflecl  tbe 
fou-a-I*>  Mcjt,  the  f riUed  motxap  au!  the  tnull  pbid  tbawl  of 
a  pievioiia  (enecatioa.  Cuiioui  instancea  uf  old  Welsh  wpentl- 
(ion>  are  to  be  lound  amongst  the  pcauntry  □!  the  mote  icnwtc 
diitiicu,  particularly  in  the  lovely  country  in  the  valleja  of  (he 
Towy  and  Tei&,  where  belief  in  falnei,  faiiy-iiBaa,  geUiBs  and 


itmUi 


.    Tbta 


_.  -.  iriLwyd  "(BlfaaedUary),invhichaneDf  tbepeTfoimtia 
wean  a  bone's  ikull  decked  with  coloured  ribbandi,  «*)  prevalent 
round  Cannar  then  ailale  aa  tSSj.  At  many  pariah  chucbca  the 
ancient  tervice of  thc"Pyl(un"  (inataeiaid  tobeaCMCupdoB 
of  the  Latin  puUi  caatei)  it  held  at  d^ybrrak  or  cock-crowon 
Chrittmu  morning.  A  ^Kciea  of  geneial  calediism,  known  ai 
puac,  ii  also  common  in  the  churches  and  NonconCormiil  cbapcla. 
The  old  cuilom  ol  receiving  NewYear's  gif  la  o(  bread  and  cheeie, 
or  meal  and  money  (cdJ«4ff},a(ill  £ouiislie*  in  the  rural  pariabca. 
The  "  bidding "  before  marriage  (la  in  Ca>dit;aatliiie]  was 
formerly  univenal  and  is  not  yet  altogetbet  diicontinued,  and 


twldfog  papeia  were  printed  tt  UandDo  aa  Tale  aa  i«oo.  Th« 
hone  wedding  (frisrfar  c^yltti)  woe  indi^gcd  in  by  tbe  f armat 
daaa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abergwili  as  late  as  iSga 

af  HUo  (London.  iB7»l  W.  ^cirll.  CarmaMn  ini  a,  NnMrnir 
ittt  (Camartben.  \iTfi;  J.  B.  D.  TyKn  ud  Alcwya  C.  Evsnm 
"■'"■'"  ...     —         ^j^  CtHtmiy  if  Carmarthtn 


ittt  (Camartben.  iSnh  J.  f 
Btj'i  ChcrUri.  ttc.  raiuni  '- 
CCumarthen,  iBrS). 


CABHATHUHS  (Qaiilithiaiis,  KaauiTBiAHs],  a  Hahom- 
mcdan  lect  named  after  Kanidiu  Qamut,  who  accepled  the 
teacUng  ol  tbe  luu'ditcs  (see  MAHOMHeDjui  Reugidn:  Sail) 
IcDio  II««aia  uI.Abwlil.  a  miisionary  of  Ahmed,  md  of  the 
Penian  AbdaUab  iba  Maimlla,  toward  the  close  of  ibe  gth 
century.  This  was  in  the  Sawtd  ol  Irak,  which  wis  inhabited  by 
a  pec^e  litUe  itucbed  to  blam.  The  object  of  Abdallab  ibo 
MiiraOn  hid  been  to  nndrnniae  Islam  and  Ihc  Arsblin  power 
by  a  secret  sodriy  with  vaiiom  dcgrcei,  wbich  oScred  induce- 
ments to  sll  clasKs  and  creeds  and  led  men  on  from  in  in  terpreta- 

penonal  luhmisBon  to  the  head  of  Uie  sodeiy.  For  the  political 
hlatocy  of  tbe  Cirmathians,  their  conquests  and  their  decay,  lee 
AxABia;  Bulcryi  CauriiitiE  (icct.  C.  H  ti,  17.  18.  ij);  aiid 
EiyoT.  Hillary  (Mahommedan  period). 

In  their  teliijoua  teachisg  they  claimed  to  be  Shilles;  I'.a. 
they  aaserted  that  tbe  imamalc  belonged  by  right  to  tht  detcend- 
antaof  AIL  Furtber,  Ibey  were  ol  the  Iima'Cite  branch  of  these, 
ij,  they  acknowledged  the  claim  to  tbe  imimali  of  luni'Jl  tbe 
cddeit  son  of  the  «iih  imam.  The  claim  (d  IsmaH  bad  been 
passed  over  by  hii  lalbei  and  many  Sbi'ites  because  he  had  beeo 

could  do  no  wrong,  his  action  only  showed  that  wine-drinking 
was  lut  sinfuL     Abdallah  taught  thai  (loia  the  aeation  of  man 

bidden.  Isma'Cwai  Lbela3tknown;anewonewas  tobclocked 
for.  But  while  the  imam  was  hidden,  his  doctrines  were  to  be 
taught  by  his  missionaria  (<la'Ii}.  Hsmdln  (Jannat  was  one 
of  these,  Ahmfd  it^i  Abdallah  being  nomiiudly  the  chief.  The 
adherents  of  this  party  were  initiated  by  degiees  into  the  secret* 
of  its  doctrines  and  were  divided  into  seven  (afterwards  nine) 
daises.  In  the  hrit  stage  the  convert  was  tau^t  the  eaislence 
of  mystery  in  the  Koran  atKl  made  to  feel  Ibe  necessity  of  a 
teacher  who  could  eaplain  iL  He  took  an  oath  of  complete 
aubmissioQ  and  paid  a  sum  of  mouy.  In  tbe  second  stage  the 
earlier  teachers  of  Islam  were  shown  to  be  wrong  in  doctrine  and 
the  imams  alone  were  proved  to  be  infallible.  In  the  third  it  was 
taught  that  there  were  only  seven  imams  and  that  the  otber  secU 
of  the  Sbi'ites  were  in  error.  In  the  fourth  the  disciple  leatnt 
that  each  of  tbe  aeven  imams  had  a  prophet,  who  was  id  be 
obeyed  in  all  things.  Tbepiopbetol  the  last  imam  was  AbdalUb. 
The  doctrine  of  Iilam  waa  that  Mahomet  was  the  [ait  of  the 
prophets.  In  the  £ftb  stage  tbe  uselessneu  of  tradition  and  Ibe 
temporary  n3.1ure  o(  tbe  piecepti  and  practices  of  Mahomet  were 
taught,  while  in  (he  liitb  the  believer  was  induced  to  give  up 
these  practices  [prayer,  fasting,  pilgriniage,  &c.].  At  (bis  point 
the  Caimathian  hsd  completely  ceased  to  be  a  Moslem.  In  the 
remaining  degrees  there  was  more  liberty  of  opinion  allowed  and 
much  variety  of  belief  and  teaching  existed. 

Tbe  last  cootemporaiy  mention  of  the  Catrailhiins  is  that  of 
Nl^ir  ibn  Khosrau,  who  visited  them  in  A.D.  1050.  In  Arabia 
they  ceased  (0  eicrdse  inSuence.  InFeniaand  Syria  (heir  work 
was  taken  up  by  (be  Assassins  (j.v.).  Their  doctrines  art  said, 
however.  <0  east  stOl  in  parU  of  Syria,  Persia,  Arabia  and  India, 
and  to  be  still  propagated  in  Zanaibat, 

Sm  Iciinal  asialiqai  [1877).  vol.  i.  pp,  377-3S6.       (G.  W.  T.) 

CA&MAUX,  a  town  of  southern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Tarn,  en  the  left  bank  of  the  Cfrnu,  lom.  N.  of  Albi  by  raiL  Pop. 
(i«o6)  &61S.  The  (own  gives  its  name  (o  an  important  cosl- 
basin,  and  carries  on  (he  manufacture  of  glass. 

CARIfEL,  the  mountain  promontory  by  which  the  seacoasl 
ol  Palestine  is  interrupted  uuth  of  the  Bay  of  Acre,  J3°  jo'  N., 
35"  E.  It  continue*  as  a  ridge  of  oolitic  limestone,  broken  by 
ravinet  and  honeycombed  by  cavc^  niuning  lor  about  >fo  mi 
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la  a  MDtb-culErly  dlctcUoD,  uid  fniU]'  Jolnjiig  the  inixinUiiu  of 
Sunari*.  ID  niuiinuni  bdghE  Is  mt  'Eijfd,  I7te  It.  II  wu 
included  in  the  temloryoithttribeof  Aiher.  No  great  political 
cvtnt  is  recorded  ia  comicaLion  with  [(i  it  appean  Ihnughout  the 
cad  TestiOeiil  "eillifrajasyinljolorajaHnetuary";  its 
meaos  "  garden 'land."  lis  fruitfalnos  a  referred  to  by  1 
and  by  Amos;  Micah  dtseriba  it  as  woodnl,  to  wlueh  w 
doubl  due  its  value  as  a  biding-placE  (Amos  ii.  j).  It  ii 
wild,  only  a  few  palcbcs  being  cullivatcd;  most  of  Iht  mountain 
it  cnveted  wiih  a  thick  btiahwood  of  evetgreens.  oals,  myrtles, 
pines.  Ac,  which  Is  gradually  being  cleared  away.  That  the 
cutiivation  was  once  mucb  more  eitentlve  !i  Indicated  by  tlie 
large  number  of  lOck-bean  wine  and  olive  presses.  Vino  and 
aUves  are  now  found  at  'Etfiji  only.  Tbe  oulstanding  position 
of  CanntI,  its  solitariness,  its  visiUlity  over  a  wide  aiei  of 
CDunEry,  and  Its  fertility,  marked  it  out  u  a  suitable  place  for 
a  unctuaTy  Irom  very  andcnl  times.  It  b  posubly  referred 
to  in  ibe  PakiliDc  Usts  o(  Tbolbmc*  III.  as  Rgj*  Kadn,  "  ibe 
holy  headland."  An  altar  o(  Jebovah  eilsted  here  from  early 
times;  it  pas  destroyed  when  the  Phoenician  Baal  claimed  the 
eounliyuaderjeiebel,  and  repaired  by  Elijah  (i  Kings  iviii.  30) 
before  Ibe  great  ucriGce  which  decided  ibe  claims  of  the  con- 
tending deities.  Tbe  traditional  site  of  this  sacrifice  is  at 
SHi-Aroio,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  ridge.  The  Dmses  itill 
villi  this  site,  where  is  a  dilapidated  structure  of  stones,  as  a  holy 
place  tot  sacrifice.  On  the  bank  of  tbe  Kishon  below  is  a  mound 
known  as  Tffe'-ffKHr,"  the  Priest's  mound,"  but  the  conneaion 
that  has  been  sought  t>etweeD  this  name  and  the  slaugbler  of 
tbe  priests  nf  Baal  Is  hardly  juitiCable,  Other  sites  on  the  bill 
are  traditionally  connected  with  Elijah,  and  some  melon-like 
fi^ssils  are  explained  as  being  fruits  refused  to  him  by  its  owner, 
who  was  punished  by  having  them  turned  to  stone.  Elisha  was 
iUdooed  bcre  for  a  lime,  Tadtus  describes  !hc  hHI  as  the  site 
of  an  oracle,  which  Vespasian  consulted,  lamblichus  In  his 
life  of  Pythagoras  speaks  of  It  IS  a  place  of  gieatsanctilyfotbidden 
to  Ihe  vulgar.  Agroveof  trees,  called  the"  Trees  of  tbe  Forty  " 
(Maityis],  sliD  remains,  no  doubt  !n  former  times  a  sacred  grove. 
So  earlyast!ie4thcenluiv  Christian  hermits  bcsan  toseitle  here, 
and  In  1107  the  Calmelite  order  wai  organised.  Tbe  monaitery, 
founded  at  the  fountain  of  Elijah  in  nog,  has  bad  many  vicissi- 
tudes: tbe  monks  were  slaughiitcd  or  driven  to  Euiope  In  iijS 
and  the  buildmg  decayed;  It  was  visited  and  refbunded  by  Si 
Louis  In  1151;  again  despoiled  in  iigi;  once  more  rebuilt  In 
i6ji,  and,  b  i6]j  (when  the  monlu  were  massacred),  sacked 
and  turned  bto  a  mosque.  Once  mote  tbe  monks  established 
Ihemselves,  only  to  be  murdered  after  Napoleon's  retreat  in  1791). 
The  church  and  tbe  monastery  were  entirely  deslroyed  in  rSsi 
by  'Abd  Allah,  pssba  of  Acre,  on  Ibe  plea  Ibat  rbe  ruonks  would 
favour  the  revolting  Greeks;  but  It  was  sborlly  afierwards 
rebuilt  by  order  from  tbe  Porte,  partly  at  'Abd  Allah's  expense 
and  partly  by  contributions  raised  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 
by  Brother  Giovanni  Batlista  of  FrascatL  The  villaga  with 
which  the  mountain  was  once  covered  have  been  to  a  large 
eileni  depopulated  fay  Ihe  Druses.  (R.  A.  S.  U.) 

CARMKLITBS,  In  England  called  White  Friars  (from  tbe 
while  mantle  over  a  bmwn  habil),  one  of  Ihe  four  mendicant 
orden.  The  stotia  mnceming  the  origin  of  this  order,  seriously 
put  forward  and  believed  in  the  i;Ih  and  t8Ib  centuries,  ore 
one  of  tbe  curlositia  of  history.  It  was  asserted  that  Ellaa 
established  a  rommunity  of  hermils  on  Mount  Catmel,  and  that 
tbia  community  existed  without  break  until  the  Christian  era 
and  was  nothing  else  than  a  Jcwiib  Carmelite  order,  to  which 
belonged  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Easenes.  Members 
of  it  were  pteseni  at  St  Peter's  £nl  sermon  on  Pentecost  and 
were  converted,  and  built  a  chapel  on  Mount  Carmel  in  honour 
of  the  Blessed  Vir^n  Maiy,  who,  as  »eD  as  Ihe  apostles,  enroDed 
heiseU  In  Uie  order.  In  16SS  the  BoUondist  Daniel  Papen- 
bnek  (1628-1714),  ia  the  March  volumes  of  the  Acta  Santimvm, 
R}ected  these  stories  as  fables.  A  contraversy  arose  and  the 
Ckrmelilet  had  tecourse  to  the  InqtdsHion.  In  Spain  tbey 
succeeded  in  getting  the  oSending  volumes  of  the  ><  On  censored, 
bnt    hi  Rome  tb«y  were  less  succeHhil.  and  to  hot  did  the 


ontroveray  becom  (hat  ta  1<«B  a 

ilence  upon  botb  pattlca,  until  a 
iromulgated — which  ba*  not  yet  ba 

Hx!  historical  origin  of  Ibe  O 
niddle  of  Ibe  nib  century,  when  a  crusader  Inn 
lamed  Bert  bold,  and  ten  csmiwiiooB  BUbtished 
IS  hermils  near  Ibe  cave  of  Ebat  on  Mount  CarsKl.    A  Gre^ 
unk,  Phocas,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  n»i,  gives  an 


say*  Ibal  the  ru 
existed  on  Mount  Caimeli  but  tbou^ 
ibere  bad  previously  been  Cbrislian  m 
spot,  it  a  impossible  to  place  the  be) 
inslilule  before  Bertbold.  About  iiii 
received  from  Albttt,  Latin  patria 
prising  ^lee«  articles.  This  wai 
Tbe  life  prescribed  was  SIrictty  ei 


it  it  Ukely  enongh  Utal 

nks  and  IvrmitB  on  the 

•eginning  of  the  Cannelile 

1  of  Jemtalem,  a  rule  com- 


lepllmi 


:al:  Ibe  mnaka  *ere  to 
id  to  prayer  and  <Kirk;  l^ 
met  only  in  tbe  oraiocy  for  the  liturgical  services,  and  were  to 
live  a  life  of  great  silence,  sechision,  abttirsence  and  mtleiity. 
TbU  rule  received  papd  approbation  in  1236.  Soon,  bownn, 
tbe  knsa  of  the  Chriniu  arms  in  Palestine  made  Camel  a 
□ntafe  place  of  roidence  lor  western  bermlis,  and  to,  c  ia4c^ 
tbey  mignted  fini  to  Cyprus  sad  tbence  to  Sidly,  Fnaci  and 
Enj^snd.  In  England  Ibe  first  establiahmeci  was  at  Abwid 
and  the  aecond  at  Aylesford,  where  the  first  gnncral  chapter  of 
the  order  was  beld  in  114T,  and  St  Simon  Stock,  an  Eodish 
anchorite  who  bad  Joined  the  order,  was  dectedgenoaL  DntBg 
bis  generalaie  ibc  InsUlvte  was  adapted  to  Ihe  canditions  ol  tbe 
western  lands  to  which  It  had  bees  tranqilanted,  and  lor  thit 
purpose  tbe  original  rule  bad  to  be  In  many  ways  altered:  tbe 
autleritiaweretuiiigaied,  and  tbe  11  fewaa  tuned  from  tmnitical 
into  cembiiical,  but  on  tbe  mendicant  rather  than  the  noBastic 
modd.  The  polity  and  govenun^t  were  abo  organised  <aa  tbe 
tame  lines,  and  Ihe  Carmelites  wece  tumnd  Into  mendicaiiia  and 
became  one  of  the  lour  great  orders  of  Ueodkant  Friars,  in 
England  ditlinguished  as  Ibe  "  While  Fiian  "  fram  the  wbile 
mantle  worn  over  ibe  dark  brown  habit.  This  change  vaa  mKla 
and  the  new  rule  approved  in  1147,  and  tinder  tUa  form  the 
Carmelites  spread  all  over  western  Europe  and  becasie  exceed^ 
Ingly  popular,  as  an  order  closely  analogous  to  Ibe  Dominlcauand 
Frandtcans.  In  the  course  of  time,  further  rdaxatioH  of  the 
ruie  were  Introduced,  and  during  the  Gnat  Sdiisfn  the  CamteUtei 
were  divided  between  tbe  two  papal  obeditnca,  itval  gencnb 
b«Qg  clecled,— a  ittte  of  iblngs  thai  caused  atiU  further  re- 
laiationa.  To  ec^  wtib  'otlstlng  evfls  Eugenhn  IV.  approved 
In  Mji  of  a  rule  notably  milder  than-that  of  1147,  but  many 
houses  dung  to  Ibe  etrlier  role;  thus  arose  among  tj>e  Carrad- 
lies  Ihe  same  division  iwo  "  obsavants  "  and  "  comcnluals  " 
that  wrou^t  sncb  raJacMef  among  the  Frandscaoa.  Daring 
Ibc  ijth  and  i6th  centuries  varioui  attempts  at  reform  anise, 
as  among  oiber  Oideia,  and  resulted  in  the  fonnalion  of  semi- 
independent  eongiegationt  owing  a  titular  obediena  to  (te 
gen^  of  the  order.  TheCatmelitefrianieemtohavollmuiBhed 
eqiedallyin  Englind,w)ieR*t  tbe  disaolullonol  Ihe  monasteries 
there  were  tome  4af  riaiiea.     (See  F.  A.  Gisquet,  EKiluk  ilatat- 

£i^,  lableand  maps;  CMMicDicftmory,  art.  "~ 
There  were  no  Cannditc  nunneries  in  England,  a 
the  ndddleof  the  tstfaoentaiy  there  were  no  nuntaiauasywiiere 
In  the  order. 

(n  Ibe  Carmelite  order  by  far  the  most 
Important  and  far-reaching  In  its  results  has  been  the  refom 
initiated  by  St  Teraa.    After  neatly  tUrty  yean  passed  in  ■ 

rmdile  convent  b  Avfh  under  tlie  mitigated  rule  of  1431. 

r  founded  In  Ibc  Mrae  dly  a  small  convent  wberan  a  rule 

icter  than  thai  of  IS47WU  to  be  observed.    This  was  in  1561. 

spite  ol  appoddon  and  difficulties  of  aU  kinds,  she  succeeded 
"  "■  "         number,  not  only  of  nunneries,  but  {with  ibe 
t  John  of  the  Croas,  f.e.)  also  of  fiiaifci  of  tbe 
:  to  that  at  her  death  in  1581  there  were  of  Hk 
iteries  of  men  and  ly  of  women,  all  fn  Spain. 
_  and  dramatic  story  of  Ibe  movement  should  be 
nught  fct  hi  tbe  falognphlet  of  tbe  two  pi 
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ol  laiDklSve  Cumelite  life:  ind«t  pmvnioa  wu  aide  for  Ibe 
icpcodiictnui,  for  nich  u  dcHicd  it,  of  the  scsiitial  Hfe  led  by 
Bertbtrid  ud  liie  mminninm.     St  Taen'i  uUltltni  lo  tha 
rale  of  H47  mede  the  lift  one  of  ertrwne  bcdily  unMrity  md  <rf 
praknied  pnyei  loc  IB,  tmi  ioan  <tf  private  pnya  dciiy,  ia 
ruldilioa  to  the  dvml  cuwnicd  office,  brine  »}alDcd.    Fnun 
tbefut  tbM  tboee  of  tbe  nfonn  won  mimUi  bi  pbca  of  dioei 
tad  ttocUDif,  tbcgr  have  cone  to  b«  oQed  tbe  INecalttd, 
bire-looted,  CintKlitei,  ilto  Teceriun,  Id  <BMfaiccioii  to  I 
Cik*d  o>  iddei  bnncli  of  the  oidv.    tn  1580  the  KfoRncd 
moDUttdcs  wtn  made  >  itputle  pmrince  usder  the  ^m  * 
of  the  aria,  awl  is  159]  thu  ptovince  mi  nude  bjr  papal  i 
IB  bidqMDdeiit  Ofder  with  iti  on  geouii  and  gonnaaent, 
tilt  tiiat  MIC  DOW  two  diitiiict  ordcn  of  Caimelitei.     T 
Ducalttd  Caimditea  ipicad  tapidiy  all  anr  Citlnlic  Enrope, 

Penla.  in  whidi  lauda  tbcy  havt  eanicd  on  lo  tlui  d^ 
y  undertaking    Soth  obaen 


m  axe  **™*«*^,  bocb  of 

Airtaoumg.— A  fait  aosant  b  ^vtn  by  Hefyoi,  HIil.  ia  triri 
niiritax  (1791),  L  cc  40-511  ihorter  aceouBti.  tmUmURl  u  ih 
ttaot  tbe  I9tfa  century  awf  Hlvjog  refenacee  to  all  litencun  oJi- 
lad  new.  Day  be  found  in  Maxlf  limbucher.  Ordm  y.  XffmmraiiKum 
(iSoj).  U- i(  n-gC;  Weutr  u.  Wtite-Kiritinlaum  (ed.  3),  ar- 
^^narikeaordea"!  Henog-Hiuck.>rai«uvUi>p&fu  (ed.  3).  ai 
'  Kaimefhei."  Tbe  ilary  of  St  Tereia'i  refbnn  will  be  (oand 
Evca  s<  St  Ttrcaa  and  la  her  irriliBC*.  eipceialy  the  f^wiJaWw 
SpKHl  (demx*  may  be  made  to  tbe  irsriu  of  Zimnaraiag, 
CVriBelhe  [riar,  ConuJ  in  Enrfaai  lltoo),  and  UmmnUa  UMri 
Cmniilan,  I  [i^oj  toll.)-  (E.  C.  B.] 


URnCHASI.  eaaaOM  (e.  ie7>-i7i9).  Smtlitb  pUlo- 
■ofAer,  ma  bom  prablblr  In  London,  Ike  nm  of  a  Fmbytctlaa 
miniitcr  who  tad  bMn  Mafdwd  by  tbe  Scottbb  privy  council 
tor  bit  tcUfieDi  opinioiii.  Be  pidiuted  at  Edlnbuiib  Univvr- 
litr  in  ilSgi,  and  bacaae  a  lefent  at  St  Abdnw*.  Ia  1694  b* 
waa  dectad  a  maater  In  tlw  mfvtnlty  cd  Glatgoo— an  offioa 
tbat  na  eonvefted  Into  tlw  piofeuonUp  of  nxnal  phlkai^y 
in  1737,  nbeu  tba  ayatem  of  mailera  waa  abntiahed  at  Glajcgw. 
Sir  WilliBin  Hamilton  regarded  him  u  "  the  real  founder  of  tbe 
Srottilh  achool  of  ^hUoBophy.*'  He  wrote  BraiuacuJa  Itiiro- 
tatiia  ai  lt[icam,-t  tieatiic  on  logk  and  tba  ptydwlDgy  of  the 
inieDectnal  powera;  Sytuftit  Tiialepaa  Salmlij;  aiul  an 
edition  of  Pufendori,  A  Oficut  Hemiitii  ■)  Cwti,  iritb  notea 
asd  aui^leinata  of  higb  value.  Hia  eon  Frederick  wia  the 
author  of  .Sermoiu  tm  Satral  Imporlaat  SuiftcU  and  J'crawiu 
m  Ckriilian  Zial,  bath  publithed  in  1 753. 

CARHIM^  a  pigment  ol  a  brifbt  red  oolout  oblaiued  from 
"--'"""*«'  (f.f.)'  It  may  be  ptepaied  by  edituitiog  cochineal 
Tith  baling  Kater  and  then  treating  tbe  dear  lolutlan  with  alum, 
cream  <d  tartar,  sLaniwua  chlraide,  or  acid  oaalate  of  potaiaium; 
(he  entailing  and  animal  malten  pioent  in  tbe  liquid  are  tbua 
predpfUted.  Other  methods  an  jn  dw:  aonetimei  white  at 
egg,  fbb  glue,  or  gtbtine  are  added  before  the  predphation. 
The  qsality  of  caimine  ii  a£ecied  by  the  tempeiature  and  the 
degree  of  illnminaiiaB  during  lu  prepantioir— nuili^t  being 
requisite  lor  tbe  productiou  of  a  btiHiant  hue.  It  dificn  al» 
according  lo  tbe  amount  of  alumina  pmeut  in  [t.  It  il  loms- 
timea  adulterated  with  dnnabax,  itarch  and  other  materialii 
from  tbeae  the  carmine  can  be  separated  by  dissolving  it  in 
anuBOola.  Good  carmine  Ihould  crumble  readily  betw«n  the 
fingera  when  dry.  ChemicaJIy,  carmine  i»  a  compound  of  car- 
mlnic  add  with  alumina,  lime  and  tame  organic  add.     Caroline 

m  ink,  and  In  Ibe  painlinf  of 


tnrea.  "  Carmine  lake"  fa  a  ptgraest  obtained  by  addtngficaUy 
pcedphated  alumina  ts  decoctian  of  cochlneaL 
'""*  '  ~  town  of  Bouth-wtslem  Spain,  in  the  pnjiriDca 
N.E.  of  Seville  by  raiL_  Pop.  (1900)  I7,»ij. 
I  on  a  lidge  oreilDakinf;  the  central  idab  of 
'■""  "' —  Morena,  on  the  north,  to  the  peak 
th.  ft  has  a  thriving  trade  in  wine, 
.  ind  the  annual  bur,  which  13  held  In 
April,  affords  good  opportunity  of  observing  tbe  costumes  and 
caatoma  of  soulbem  Spain.  1^  dtadel  of  Carmona,  now  lo 
mins,  was  forjnerly  tbe  principal  fortiea  of  Peter  tbe  Cruel 
(1JS0-IJ69),  and  contained  a  spadous  peUce  within  i' 


of  SerSlei  1 


of  San  Criatobal,  of 


dpalei 


[0  the  Id 


ID  old  M 


Cordova  ia  partly  ol 
BIructioa  Psnions  of  the  andent  ccAege  of  San  Teodomlt  are 
ol  Moorish  arcbitectute,  and  tbe  tower  of  the  church  of  San 
Pedro  is  an  imitaOon  of  the  GinJda  at  Seville. 

In  t88t  a  large  Reman  necropolii  was  discovered  dose  to  tbe 
tirwn,  beside  the  Seville  road.  It  contains  many  rock-hewo 
lepulrhral  cfaimben,  with  nlchea  for  the  dncnry  unu,  and  ona- 
donalty  with  vntibnio  containing  stone  seats  (friJiiiial.  Is 
iBSt  an  ampbithFatrt,  and  another  group  of  tombs,  all  belong- 
ing to  tbe  tint  lonr  centuries  ji.ti.,  were  disinterred  near  tba 
original  necropolis,  and  a  anall  museum,  mabtained  by  tha 
Camona  archaeological  lodety,  is  £II«1  with  the  moaalcs, 
lucriptiont,  ponnit-heads  and  other  antiquities  found  bere, 

Catnona,  the  RoBum  Camw,  wai  tbe  strongot  dty  of  Further 
Spain  in  the  tine  ol  Jubui  Caesar  (100-44  "c),  and  itg  itrenglb 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  Moors,  who  suttounded  It  with  a 
wall  and  ornamented  it  with  fountains  and  palaces.  In  i?4r 
Ftrdhisnd  III.  of  Castile  took  the  dty,  and  bestowed  on  it  the 
motto  Sicvl  lucijtr  laid  in  Aurora,  tic  n  Wanitilt  Carma*a 
("  As  the  Momiog-ttai  ihinea  in  tbe  Dawn,  so  sMnea  CannoDa 
ia  Andahnia  "), 

ForanBecauDteftheantiqiTifiei  of  Carmona,  sec  firfiaUM  otmhi- 
fggidu  (  kiiltriul.  by  M.  Sales  y  Fcil«  (Madrid,  lSa7). 

CARNAC,  a  village  of  nortb-weitem  Fntuce,  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Moibihu  and  airondiasement  of  Lorienl,  9  m.  S.8.W. 
of  Auny  by  road.  Fop.  (1906)  667.  Catiuc  haa  a  handsome 
church  In  the  ReniisEance  style  of  Brittany,  bat  it  owes  its 
cdebtity  to  the  stone  monnmcnta  in  iti  vidnily,  wUch  are  among 
the  most  eitenKvc  and  btereating  of  their  kind  (see  Stone 
UovDMENTs).  The  most  remarkable  con^t  of  long  avenue* 
of  menhirs  or  itanding  atones;  but  there  is  aho  a  profurion 
of  other  erectionj,  atich  as  dobnens  and  harrowt,  throughout  the 
whole  district.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the 
village  is  the  Menec  system,  which  consiita  of  deven  lines, 
numbera  B74  menhin,  and  eilendi  a  distance  of  3376  It.  Tlw 
terminal  circle,  whose  longest  diameter  is  300  Ft.,  fa  somewhat 
'         '  ~  it  is  broken  by  the  houses  and  gardena 

o(a  little  hamlet.  To  the  easi.nDcth-cast  there  isanother  syttem 
a(  Kermirio  (Place  of  the  Dead],  which  consists  of  S;;  stones, 
many  ol  Ibem  of  great  site — totne,  for  example,  iB  f^  in  height 
— ananged  in  ten  linea  and  eilending  about  4000  ft.  In  length. 
StiH  further  m  the  same  direction  is  a  third  system  at  Keclcscan 
(Place  of  Burning),  composed  of  iSistonea,  which  are  distributed 
hues,  terminated  by  an  inegular  circle,  and  alto- 
gether extend  over  a  dislance  Of  tooo  ft  or  more.  These  three 
lysiems  seem  once  to  have  formed  a  cominuous  seriesi  the 
menhirs,  many  of  which  have  been  broken  up  for  road-mending 
tnd  other  parposes,  have  diminfahed  in  numbet  by  aome  thou- 
lands  in  modem  timea.  The  alignment  of  Kermario  point!  to 
the  dolmen  of  Kercado  (Place  ol  St  Cado),  where  there  ia  also 
1  barrow,  cq^ored  in  tSCy,  and  to  the  south-east  of  Uenec 
stands  the  great  Inmulns  of  Mont  St  Michd,  which  ratasuni 
!j  IL  in  length,  and  has  a  faelgbl  of  6;  ft.  The  tumulus,  which 
crowned  with  a  chipd,  was  excavated  by  RenC  Galles  In  18611 
id  the  contents  of  tbe  sepulcbtal  chamber,  which  include 
several  jade  and  librolite  axes,  are  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  village  is  a  small  ^ece 
of  moorland  called  the  Bossenno,  irom  tbe  tecrnitu  or  mounds 
with  wUcb  il  b  oovercd;  and  here,  in  1874,  the  eiploratfons  of 
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June)  Mitn,  a  Scoltiih  intlquiir,  brought  to  lisfat  the  nnuiiB 
ol  ■  GiUo-Romna  town.  The  Inditioii  of  Cuiiic  11  tliit  then 
«u  once  ■  coavent  of  the  Templan  or  Red  Cnm  KnishU  on 
tbeqiotibstUiiSilti^emi,  u  nol  supported  by  hiatoiy.  Similir 
traces  irere  «]»  diiciveRd  at  Mui  Btas^  1  beight  about  ]  m. 
Xa  the  cabL  The  rodu  of  which  theK  vuiois  moaui&enU  are 
compcaed  ia  Ibe  ordinuy  gnnite  of  the  dialdct,  uid 
them  ptnCQI  a  SUange  appeannce  from  * 
K'"'""'     Cirnac  hu  en  iatemling  muse 

Sea  W.  C.  LuUh  Gmit  It  At  Pruia/ol 
itiut  PrMMne  UanimttiU  w  On  lila^ 
(Ripoo.  1875):  R«i*  G>Ua>  Aw""  **  " 
tmxiM  ixMiM  ^It  MarlAim  (VBHae*,  AsAi  J*"»  MDa, 
ilribwlenciil  RaterOti  at  Cvnae  it  BrOlainiKiimarm  (Edlo- 
bureh.  iKi)!  ■«!  EicoKXmi  ti  Canut:  nt  BamBM  ai*l  Ikt 
ifnl  S  ificbl  (Edinbucgh,  18;;). 

CABMARVM,  BABUMH  OF.  The  euldom  at  Cinuivaii 
wu  cnated  hi  i6jS  (cr  Robert  Doimer,  Buod  Doimei  of  Wyng 
((.  i6io-i6u}j  *bD  vu  killed  it  the  £nt  battle  of  Newbury 
whilsF  fighting  for  CharlsL,  and  [t  became  extinct  on  the  death 
of  bit  son  Cbaila,  the  ind  earl,  in 
wu  brid  by  the  family  of  Biydgei,  auua  1 
qutSM*  of  Canuuvon,  and  ia  1793  Henry 
cboWr  (1741-18)1),  was  crealed  earl  of  Ci 

His  greal^gnndwD,  Heniv  Howakd 
4tb  eatl  of  Carnarvon  (iSji-iSgo),  wu  bom  on  the  i4lliof  Jims 
iSii.  He  luccwdid  to  the  title  in  1849,  co  the  death  of  his 
father,  Henry  John  George,  the  jrd car]  (r8o&'i84«).  Soon  after 
taking  hlfl  degree  «l  Oxford  he  began  to  play  a  prominent  part 
in  the  dclibmtioiu  of  the  Hou»  of  Lords.  In  iSjS  he  wu 
under  lectctaiy  for  tbo  coloniea,  and  in  1S6S  lecrelaiy  of  state. 
Id  this  rapacity  he  introdnctd  in  1S67  the  bill  tor  the  federation 
of  the  British  North  American  piovincea  which  let  so  many 
political  problems  at  rest;  but  he  had  not  the  privilege  of  passing 
it,  buying,  before  the  measure  became  lav,  naigned,  owing  to  his 
distaste  for  Diaiaell's  Relann  Bill.  Renuniog  office  in  1S74, 
be  eudeavoured  to  confer  a  similar  boon  oa  South  Africa,  but 
the  times  were  not  ripn.  In  1S7S  he  again  resigned,  out  of  <4ipo- 
sitioA  to  Lotd  Beacoasfield'i  policy  00  the  Eastern  question; 
but  on  his  party's  return  to  power  in  iSjj  he  became  lord- 
Ueutenanl  of  Ireland.  His  short  period  of  oSce,  memouhle  for 
a  conflict  on  a  question  ci  persojud  veiacity  between  himself 
and  Mr  Pimell  a*  to  his  negotialioaa  with  the  latter  in  lapect 
ol  Heme  Rule,  sas  terminated  by  anolbci  premature  resignation. 
He  never  relumed  to  office,  and  died  on  the  39th  of  June  iSfto. 
As  a  statesman  hii  area  wu  muted  by  ciCrenie  eensitivenets; 
but  be  was  txloved  u  a  man  of  worth  and  admired  as  a  nun  of 
culture.  He  wu  high  lUwud  of  the  university  of  Oifoid,  and 
prcaident  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  4th  earl  was 
■uccecded  by  bis  ton,  George  Edward  Stanhope  UolyQEui 
(b.  1S66]. 

CARHARVOH.  a  market  lowa  ud  mum'cipal  borough,  atid 
Uk  county  town  of  Camatvontliite,  north  Wales,  68} 
of  Chester  by  the  London  It  North-Wcstem  railway. 
(1901}  9760.  It  stands  veiy  nearly  on  the  ails  nf  Caer  Scint, 
capital  of  the  Segonliad,  and  was  fortifled  in  1098  by  Hugh 
Lupus,  eul  of  Chaier,  after  Roniaa  occupation,  a  fort,  baths 
and  villa,  with  coins  and  pottery,  having  been  Eihunud  here. 
As  the  cutle  wu  begun  only  in  1384,  Edwimi 
,     havibeeabom.inil3EagleToweiontheeitreii 

bave  been  bora  outside.    The  cutle  is  an  irceguUr  oblong 
building  on  the  west  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  walls  s    " 
tbiriosn  polygonal  towers.    There  Is  still  much  of  the 
cstanL    The  parish  church  (Llanbehlig)  is  some  hal 
ol    the  town,  the  initiluIiDo*  of  which  include  a 
CDunly  ball,  a  training  colkge,  and  a  gaol  lor  Anglesey  and 

CamaivaiitUte  jointly.     Manufactures 

but  Llanberis  and  Uanllyfni  upoit  he     . 

c^ipei  ore.    A  steam  feny  nnita  Camarvm  and  Tan  y  foci, 

flnglrwir,  while  ■  ■anuner  service  of  steamera  runs  t     " 

Bridge.  Bardsgy,  lie    The  borough  form* part  of  adisirii 

iag  a  nteBjOti  to  parliament  sine*  isjA.    To  this  dii 


added  Bangor.    The  cotmty  qoatttr  *— *-"  aad 

,  but  no  sqMnte  court  it  qaattei  soHom.  Three 
weekly  Welsh  fbeeides  Englitb)  newqiaiien  uc  poUUied  here. 
CAHMARVONSHIBB  (WeMtCaar'Mi^^lorCMr  yn  jlr/m), 
county  of  north  Wtia,  bonaded  N.  by  the  IcU  Sea,  E.  by  tba 
lunty  of  Dcniugh.  S.B,  by  Msrfatth,  8.  by  TMnudOc  BBd 
Cardigan  Bays,  S.W.  by  Caminoo  Bay,  W.  b)r  tb*  Head 
Straits  (lepanting  the  CDun^  barn  As^ti^),  ^  N.W.  by 
ConwayBay.  Area,  stis tq. m.  Tbents,o(Aigto.theck(nged 
bed  of  the  Conwy  stream,  >  nnall  detnthtd  part  ol  Ibe  oonnty 

.m.  between  Old  ColwynamfLkiidnlBs.     Aboath^  the  whole 

iHigth  ol  the  coonty  is  a  psiinmla.  Uvyn,  imuibig  loatb-wcst 

htto  the  Irish  Sa,  and  foiiaiiig  f-irHfl-n  Bay  on  tte  lOnth  and 

Carnarvon  Bay  on  tlie  north.    The  county  fa  rich  ih  nfavrala, 

t-g.  kad,  copper,  aome  gokL    lb  slat*  qnaniea  ue  many  and 

good.    Its  monntainl  bKliide  the  highest  in  Engjand  and  Wilei, 

thesnmmitof  SnowdoB(WyddlaBcEryil)  bdi^3]6DfL    The 

prin^ial  moontalns  occupy  the  and^  ol  the  Donnty  and  Inchida 

Cunedd  Llewelyn  (m^U  ft-).  Cimedd  Dafydd  (j4s6).  taydyi 

Fawr  (jin)  and  Glydyr  Pach  <ji69),  Elidr  Fawi  (sea^.  Hod 

Siabod[il>io),MadlIefaog«Kdinwg(as66).    Tbevail^mj 

from  the  vildnesi  i£  Pont  Abeiglidya  goi^  to  the  qmel  ol 

Nanl  Gwynnant.    Tho«  ol  Bcddgelst  and  Uanberlr-at  the 

south  and  north  base  of  &iowdoo  mpectivdy-ue  fumus^ 

kile  thai  of  the  Conwy,  from  Llanrwat  to  Conway  (Omwy),  ia 

ell  set  oQ  by  the  backgrcmnd  ol  Snovdoaia. 

The  largest  stream  is  the  Conwy,  tidal  and  navigable  for  somo 

I  m.  from  Peganwy;  this  risa  in  Uyn  Conwy,  in  the  south- 

Jt,  divide*  Camarvtra  from  Denbigh  (running  nearly  duo 

nonh)  for  some  jo  m..  and  falll  mto  the  sea  at  Dtganwy.    Tho 

Sdnt  (wrongly  spelled  Seiont)  is  a  small  stream  rising  in  Snowdoa 

and  falling  into  the  sea  at  Carnarvon,  (a  whidi  it  gave  its  old 

name  Segontium  (Kao  Scinl  yn  Airin  in  tha  UaUmtginiy. 

The  Swallow  Falls  art  near  Nant  Ffrsncoo  (Ibe  stream  of  the 

:avrr  or  Afanc,  a  myihcJogical  animal).    Nant  Ffnncon  lead* 

iith-west  from  near  Capel  Curig  and  Betlws  y  coed  and  past 

Betbesdi,  mching  Ibe  sea  in  Beaumaiia  Bay.    The  lake*, 

numerous  and  o«asion^y  large,  include:  Uyn  Feiia  and  Uym 

Padsni  at  Uanbeiis.  north  of  Snowdon ;  Uyn  Ogwen,  mitb  of 

Glydyr  Fawr;  Uyn  Cowlyd  and  Uyn  Eigiau,  both  ncMh  at 

C^SKi  Curig;  Uyn  Uydaw,  on  SnoirdoaE  Uyn  CweUyn,  west 

ol  Snowdon;  Uyn  GwynoaDt.  ea<t  ol  SnowdMi;  Uyniao  (Nant 

y  Uel  or)  XanlUe,  near  LkoUyCoi;  Uyn  Conway. 

The  grealtr  pan  of  (he  couoty,  iiKlodin^  (he  moUDlainooa  Sno*- 

Ueyn,  it  occupied  l>y  rocks  of  Ofdovkun  m.  (he  Arcnlv,  Bala  aspd 
LUndcilo  Bfries,  These  aiB  dark  bklcs  ana  thiu-beddea  grits  with 
enormaufl  masies  of  iutcrbedded  ]i;n«us  rocki,  lavas  and  aslies.  the 
product  of  cMiremporaneous  vulcanon.  At  the  base  of  SoowdoD 
are  Bsia  giiti  and  ibtes.  above  them  Ue  ihne  beds  of  lelsfiuhic 
poiphyry,  which  are  in  turn  sacccedcd  by  a  great  mass  of  calcatmua 
and  saiMy  vo^nk  ubea.  while  upo;i  the  lumniit  are  Che  remnants 
of  a  lava  sheet.    The  whole  man  nuin  ii  part  of  s  syncllne,  (be  beda 


the  nonh-vnl,  and  extends  Iron  Bangor  to  Betbtsda,  UuDugb  Llya 
CwcJIvn  aadLlanwada  to  (he  coast  near  Clynno^vT.  The  second 
ares  Iks  w«st  ol  Tremadoc,  which  has  given  Its  name  to  the  npper 
divIsiaaoitheCanibiaBiyKai.    ThelhinHmsihaisiiiiaiap 

PendixOtLlanbensandDiHvwIc.  Piie.Canlvian  arista  and  igneDua 
rocks  occupy  a  atrip,  Irom  a  to  3  m.  wide,  alongthe  coast  Iroin  Nelns 
to  Bardsey  Island.    A  *m  small  aica  d  thepenbi^hahiie  Sauiiu 

pdaei  Tarannon  ihalt  and  WeBlock  bcda  with  gnploliK*. ' 
The  striking  headland  ol  tbeCreal  Orme  u  well  as  Little  Othk'b 

and  larve  Praiuaiii  ihelti.  A  narrow  strip  of  the  lanK  formslian 
nms  alHiE  the  Menai  Straits  lot  ■ovual  mTia  •auth  of  (he  tubulu 
bridge.    At  tha  •ouibm  ounmlty  ol  the  limntooe  a  wnall  patch  vt 

GlacUJ  drill— gravel,  boulders  and  clay— is  abundant  along  tlw 
northern  coast,  and  In  the  neiGhbourhood  of  Snowdon  it  b  an  int* 
poRant  feature  la  Ibe  landicspei  massive  moraines,  perchad  Woctc^ 
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»  u  ckwlioa  d  .., 

-     -  -  "aoirav,  loulh- 

„  ^ j1  homvt  and 

■  KBiMtim  iboul  OnnV  Had  oxilaiii 

_, d  orMi,  iochidiiit  Uppir  CiftiHiibcDiK. 

Trf-H'  ud  drill  mucnii.    Tbe  qiiieDiii  inclii,  Hptciallr  Iboic 
ct  vokaoic  ori[fn.  conKilutc  ane  oTlhc  most  ItrilLlnj  seologlol 

parpbjilet.  tnnwilit  diabuo,  ladi-iiK  tdli,  dabuB  iid  fiviitc. 

"Hic  climau  Is  cald  uid  dtmp  in  winiei,  cHcpI  la  the  pemuult, 
Lbryo,  uul  OD  the  mild  cout.  Aialile  litu),  but »  sinill  t^apot- 
tion  of  the  surkcc,  ia  mosUy  in  the  Caawy  valley  or  neu  the  kb. 
Princiittl  ciDiB  ue  «ts,  bulny  lod  puiatota,  viih  ume  Litle 
■rhuL  Tlu  valley  toil  (alluvial)  u  ollra  lenik,  chirfly  u 
mcaJlow  and  eDcIoscd  putuic  Dury  and  thecp-taimlDg  occupy 
oust  fumen.  The  imall  cuiunliuiipaiiifs,  cspecuUy  oi  Llaobcdi 
(CoDoy  Vale),  •«  (am™,  and  Wrlsh  ponicj  were  known  for 
atayinx  power  even  to  Anian  {Cyni^elia).  A^nculturc  still  too 
much  foUav^  the  old  routine,  bcaulca  losing  by  the  inQua  of 
labour  into  the  tnwna  oi  to  the  mining  iaduui>  «nd  "let 
worki  "(stone). 

The  county  is  Mived  by  the  London  &  Noith-Wcstf  rn  lailnay  i 
its  teiminus  is  Maa  Wea,  within  4  m.  ol  F»lihclL  Between 
thesestatiunsplicatlic  Cambrian,  which  runs  along  tbe  Cardigan 
Bay  cout  >nd  tiiniinatci  at  Pv.Uheli.  The  Ncith  Wales  Nurow 
Cuiee  line  lUBS  injm  Dins*,  south  of  Carnarvon,  to  Sno»don 
Ranger,  4  m.  from  Beddgelert.  TTic  main  line  o(  the  London 
&  Noilh-WBlem  runs  (long  the  norllicin  coiut,  with  branches 
fEOm  Llandudno  junction  tn  Qlaenau  Fcsliniog.  along  the 
Dcnbighshiii:  side  of  the  COnwy  ttiun;  from  Mcna!  Biidge  10 
Camaivon  (thence  continuing  to  Llanbens.  01,  by  another  Une, 
to  Aton  Wen).  The  diici  porta  are  rortmadoc,  Purllheli,  Cai- 
cuvon.  Foit  DinoEwic  >nd  Bangor.  Near  Poitnadoc  is 
Ciiccicth,  Tilth  a  castle  morted  to  by  vi^tora;  Pwllheli  ii  also 
a  Hinuner  resort,  and  a  tramway  runs  thence  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Abeisocb,  mother  favourite  walering-plice.  Ncfyn 
(some  6  m.  from  Pwllheli),  still  unserved  by  rail  or  tram,  waa  tie 
icene  of  a  royal  touTnament  in  the  15th  century,  and  is  annlbei 
bathing  resort;  near  ate  Carreg  LUni  and  Pislyll  farm  (sec 

Tlie  area  of  the  aocient  county  is  jfii.ijfi  acres,  with  a  popula- 
tion in  1901  of  i]6,S8i.  The  area  ol  the  administrative  county 
a  j6s,9^  acrei.  The  inhabitants  practically  all  speak  Wcl^ 
(slightly  differing,  especially  in  LIcyn,  from  that  of  Anglesey). 
Over  So  is  the  fcncntagc  in  Caiuirvonshiie,  as  against  over 

divisions,  south' (Eifion)  and  north  (Arfon). 

Tbt  Carnarvon  district  of  boroughs  is  formed  of  Bangor  city, 
Camarvon,  Conway,  Criccieth,  Nefyn  and  Pwllheli.  There  are 
four  municipal  boroughs:  BanpJr  (pop.  11, j6?),  Carnarvon 
(1)360),  Conway  [4681)  and  Pwllheli  (367J).  Other  urban 
distrkla  ace;  Bethesda  (5381),  Betlwt  y  coed  (lojo),  Criccfelh 
(1406),  Uandudno  (9179),  Llanfaiifechan  (>^6p),  PenmaenBum 
(350J)  aod  Ynytcynhaiam  (488^.  Camamm,  where  assixes 
are  held,  is  in  the  north  Walea  dmiU  Except  a  few  peiuhis 
(iu  and  near  Llandudno)  b  St  Atapb  diocsc,  Camarvnushiie 
is  in  the  diocse  of  Bangor,  and  contains  sixcy.one  ecclesiastical 
pajisbes  or  districts,  with  parts  of  [our  othen.  Bangor,  Caxziar- 
von,  Pwllheli  and  Liandudno  ate  tbe  principal  towns,  with 
Ciiccieth.  Ncfyn,  Foctmadoc  and  TreniatkK. 

Caroarvonslure  waa  occupied  by  the  Scgontiad,  witb  difBculty 
■ubdued  by  Oalorius  ScapuU  and  C.  Sueloniui  PauUnut  (Paul- 
linus).  From  henAgiJcolacToiKd  to  oinquet  Anglesey.  Relics 
dI  British  forts  and  campshave  been  discoveied.  Cacrhun  [Caet 
Rhun)  and  Carnarvon  (Caer  Seint)  are  respectively  the  old 
Concnriora  and  Segontium  of  BiiUnnla  Secunda.  Tlie  county 
«a  part  of  Gwynedd  kingdom,  until  Edward  L  In  1)7;  cettricled 
that  to  Soowdon  pn>pe[.  The  early  forlreHU  at  Deganwy, 
Dinorwic,  Dinas  Dinlle,  Ac,  and  the  htel  caitle*  of  Conwy 
(Conway),  Carnarvon,  Criccieth  and  Dolbadaco,  bear  witness 
to  the  warlike  chancier  of  its  iahabilantl. 

Sb  Kdw,  Bn^,  KaltnJar  ^Gwaitidi  (Loodaa,  tll^. 


the  EaMen  Ghati  and  the  CsDmandd  coait,  li  .  . 
nlliinately  derived,  aecoidlng  to 
Babop  OtldMll  {Cnmmar  »f  Ou  Dnnidiam  Lnpntai,  turn 
kar.  "  black,"  and  naiu,  "  country,"  u.  "  tbe  black  country," 
"  a  term  vety  niilablc  lo  designate  the  "bhick  ortton  soil,'  ta  it 
iscaUed,  of  Ike  plateau  of  the  Seutbcm  Deccan."  Ptopeily  the 
name  fi,  in  lad,  applicdilc  oi^y  to  the  couutry  of  the  Kaniioe 
extending  between  the  Eulem  and  Western  Ghats,  over  an 
intgohr  ma  unowing  niordnnud*,  from  Palghat  in  the  south 
toBidnintl»iiaitl>,aDdlnchidinaHy»n.  The  ealension  of 
the  naaii  to  the  cooatiy  nulh  of  the  Kamata  was  probably  due 
to  tbe  Uahoamedin  raiqtienn  irfu  In  the  i6ih  century  ovei- 
thre*  tb*  klatdani  of  Vijayaoa^c,  and  who  eiinided  the  name 
which  they  found  used  of  tbe  country  north  of  (he  Ghati  to  that 
■ovib  of  them.  Alter  this  period  ttie  plain  country  of  the  louth 
eame  to  be  called  Karaata  Fayanghat,  or  "  lowlabds,"  as 

Diiiappli<vIion  of  the  name  Cunatic  was  carried  by  tbe  British 
a  titp  iurthn  than  by  the  Mahommedana,  It  being  confined  by 
them  10  the  country  below  the  Ghats,  Mysore  not  being  iridudcd. 
Officially,  however,  this  name  is  no  longer  applied,  "  tha 
Camatic  "  having  become  a  men  geographical  term.  AdrnSais- 
tntively  the  name  Camatk  (nr  rather  Kamalak)  is  now  applied 
only  10  the  Bombay  portion  of  the  original  Kamata,  via.  the 
diatricis  of  Bdgsum,  Dhaiwat  and  Bijapur,  part  of  North 
Kanaia,  aul  the  natin  sUlea  of  the  Soulbcni  Mahralla  agency - 
and  Koihapur. 

The  re|^  geneisUy  known  to  Eunpeans  as  the  Canutic, 
though  tu  longer  a  pt^tical  or  adrmnistrative  divison.  is  of 
great  historical  importance.  It  eatended  along  the  eastern 
coast  iboBt  too  Du  in  length,  and  from  jo  to  100  m.  in  breadth. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  GnntuT  dicar,  and  Ihence  rt 
•tietcbed  soatbward  tn  Cape  Comorin.  It  was  divided  tnto  the 
Southern,  Central  uid  Northern  Camatic  The  re^^n  south 
of  tbe  linr  ColtfoOD.  which  pasea  the  town  of  TrirUnopoly, 
was  ollid  the  SoMbem  Camatic  The  principal  towns  of  tUa 
division  wen  Tanfore,  Triddnopoly,  Uadun.  Tranqoebar, 
Negapatam  aisd  Tinoevdly.  Tbe  Central  Camatic  eiiended 
fiean  the  Colesoan  river  to  the  river  Fcimar;  ita  chief  towns 
were  Madrsa,  Pondicberry,  Amt,  Vdkm,  Coddsloie,  Puhcat, 
NellBrt,  ftc  The  Northern  Camatic  extended  from  the  livet 
Pcnur  ta  the  northon  Srait  of  the  country;  and  the  chief  town 
was  Ongoie.^  Tlie  Camatic,  as  above  defined,  comprehended 
witUn  its  hmils  the  "■■'"■■"■  provincs  td  Nellors,  CUitfcpM, 
South  ArcDt,  T^n]ore,  hladan  and  nnnevdly,  bende*  tht 
inland  districts  of  North  Accot  and  lUchiaopoly.  The  popula- 
tion of  this  region  camisls  cbieSy  of  Bnlnuniail  HioduB,  the 
Hahommsdans  bcbg  but  ihinlv  scattered  over  tha  country, 
The  Brahmaiis  lent  a  great  pmpoctioB  of  the  hmd,  and  abe 
hli  difiercnt  offices  in  the  ccJlectlon  of  tbe  revenue  and  the 
Throo^ioul  the  country  they 
pwticular  quailet  in  every  town. 
Large  lempleB  and  otbs 
bouDd.  The  temples  ar* 
.  ue  area,  and  enckaed  by  a 
wall  ijsr  IB  it.  Ugh,  wbfeh  coscctl*  them  omplelely  (ram  the 
public  view,  aa  tbey  ate  nevct  raised  above  it. 

At  the  aaibiat  porlod  of  which  any  recerds  exist,  the  country 
kiuwn  as  the  Camatic  was  divided  between  the  Pandya  and 
Chola  kingdoms,  whicb  with  that  of  Qiera  or  Kerala  Fonoed  tb* 
three  Tamil  kingdoms  of  southern  India.    The  Pandya  klngdnn 


ically  en 


jf  &fad 


;Uy;  thai  of  the  Cholas  eitendcd  along  tb 
coast  Erom  Nellore  lo  Pudukottii,  being  bounded  on  tne 
by  the  Pennar  river  and  on  the  south  by  the  Southern  V 
-     ■  -     country  was  shared  for  c< '- 


these  dynasties  by  nun 

chiefs,    evidence    of  wh 
■  As  a  geognrhical  ter 
district  north  of  Pennar. 


a  independent  or  itmi-ln 


AA)i)gle 
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la  of  Una  and  lortitMo  tlic  docncd 
It  ill  the  dcvued  poinu.  In  ipitc, 
howcvcF,  ot  this  piulon  o[  Ibt  miliury  cIuhs  ior  wu  tbe  Titnil 
dvUiutlDB  dcvdoped  in  the  couatiy  wu  of  i  bigh  lype.  This 
«u  Urgcly  due  lo  Ibc  wtallh  e(  liw  couaLry,  iimoiu  in  the 
fvlist  tima  u  nov  for  iU  peul  &*facriQ-  Of  thii  fisbeiy 
Korkii  [the  Cnck  lUX)^],  now  i.  vilUge  od  the  Tunbnpuni 
rivei  ID  TinDeveU]',  bul  an<c  the  Pandyk  apiul,  wai  the  centre 
long  before  tbe  CbCBlUa  eii.  In  Flioy'i  day,  owing  to  (he 
■nting  up  ol  the  bltbour,  iu  glory  had  ilreidy  decayed  and  the 
Pudyi  capital  had  been  removed  to  Madura  (Hiii.  NaL  vi  cap. 
ixiiL  i6),  fimoui  later  ai  a  centre  of  Tamil  Itleratun.  The 
ChoU  kingdom,  which  four  centuries  before  Chriit  bad  been 
recognieed  aa  independent  by  the  great  Maurya  king  Awka, 
had  [or  iti  chief  port  Kaviripaddinam  at  tb(  mouth  of  the 
Cauvery^  every  veitige  of  which  la  now  buried  in  aaud.    For 

carried  on  between  the  Roman  empire  and  the  Tamil  kbgdona; 
but  after  Caracalta's  maaucre  at  Alexandria  in  AJL  ai5  this 
ceaaed,  and  with  it  all  intercounc  with  Europe  lor  ceaturicL 
Hencefocwaid,  until  the  gth  century,  the  history  of  the  country 
ia  niuitrated  only  by  occaiiDoal  and  broken  lighta.  The  4ih 
century  law  the  riie  of  the  PalUm  power,'  which  (ot  aorae  40a 
ycara  encroached  on^  without  extinguishing,  the  Tamil  kingdoms. 
When  ia  aj>,  640  the  Chiaese  traveller  HiQan  'nang  viaited 
Kxnchi  (Conievaiam),  the  capital  of  the  P^lava  king,  he  learned 
that  the  kingdom  of  Cbola  (Chu-U-ya)  embraced  but  a  imali 
territory,  wild,  and  inhabited  by  a  scanty  and  &ercc  population; 
in  (he  Pandya  kingdom  (Malakuta),  which  was  under  Pallava 

allegiance  ol  the  people,  and  the  pearl  fiiberie*  conlinued  to 
Iknuiib.  The  power  of  the  Pallava  Idnga  was  shaken  by  the 
victory  ot  Vikrinuditya  Chalukya  In  a.d.  740,  tod  shattered  by 
Adilya  Cbola  at  the  dote  of  the  qlh  century.  From  this  time 
onward  the  intcriptional  tecorcb  are  abundant.  Tlie  Cbola 
kingdom,  which  in  the  gtb  century  bad  been  weak,  now  revived, 
its  power  cutuiiuting  in  the  victories  of  lUjao  ja  tbe  Great,  who 
defeated  the  Chalukyis  afta  a  four  yean'  war,  nod,  about  *J). 
994,  forced  tbe  Pandya  kinga  10  become  hii  ttibutatica.  A 
uagniliceDt  temple  at  Tanjoie,  once  his  capital,  ;ntseives  the 
records  of  his  victories  engraved  upon  its  walla.  Hie  career  of 
conquest  was  continued  by  his  son  Rajecdia  Cboladeva  I., 
•df-styled  Gangaikonda  owing  to  his  victorious  advance  to  the 
Ganges,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  a.D.  toiS.  Tbe  ruins 
of  the  new  capital  which  he  built,  called  Gangaikonda  Chola- 
puram,  still  stand  in  a  desolate  region  of  the  Tiichinopoty 
districL  His  succcavora  conlinued  the  etsnal  wars  with  the 
Chalttkyaa  and  other  dynasties,  and  the  Cbola  power  continued 
in  the  ascendant  until  the  death  ol  Kulottunga  Cbola  IU.  In 
1378,  wben  a  disputed  suixcssion  caused  its  downfall  and  gave 
tbe  Fandyas  the  oKwnuoity  of  gaiung  lor  a  few  years  the 
upper  bind  in  tbe  south.  In  1310,  however,  the  Mabommcdan 
invasaou  under  Malik  Kafur  overwhelmed  the  ffiadu  states  of 
southern  India  In  a  cominon  ruin.  Thou^  crushed,  however, 
(hey  weie  not  eilinguished;  a  period  ol  anarchy  Mowed, 
the  struggle  between  the  Cbola  kinga  and  the  Mussulmans 
islulDg  in  the  ealablisbliient  at  KancU  of  a  usurping  Hindu 
dynasty  which  ruled  till  the  end  ol  the  t4th  century,  while  in 
136J  a  branch  of  the  Pindyai  succeeded  in  rt-atablisbing  iuelf 
in  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Madura,  where  it  survived  till  1633. 
At  the  beginning  ol  the  ij  th  century  the  whole  country  bad  come 
nnder  the  rule  of  tbe  kiiigs  of  Vijayanagar;  bul  in  the  inardiy 

■  The  Pallavu  are  supposed  by  loine  aulhorities  to  be  idenint 
■rilh  the  Pahlavai  (Panhians  of  Tenia),  who,  with  the  Salcai  and 
I,  icnied  In  weslera  India  about  a.D.  too.    Mi  Vincent 
'n  In  the  let  edition  (191M}  of  his  Early  Binary 
,  saya  In  the  ind  edition  (I90i,  p.  taj) 
01  Hppon  thb  hypothesis."  and  that 

a  tbe  norUwrn  part  ol  the  eusting  Madras 


that  lolhnrcd  the  overthrow  of  tba  Vljiyuvar  cnfftt  by  Oa 

Musaulmani  in  the  i6tb  ceniuiy,  the  ifindu  viceroyi  (noyoWafl 
esiiblished  in  Madura,  Tanjoie  and  Kaochl  made  tbemselvet 
independent,  only  in  their  turn  to  becsma  tributary  to  the 
kings  of  Golconda  and  Bijapur,  who  divided  tbe  Camatic 
between  them.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  17th  century  the 
country  was  reduced  by  the  armies  of  Aurangzcb,  who  in  1691 
appointed  Zulfikai  All  nawab  of  the  Camatic,  with  hia  scat  b# 
Arcot.  Meanwhile,  the  Mabratta  power  had  begun  to  develop; 
In  i«77  Sivaji  had  suppressed  ibc  last  remninta  of  tbe  Vija- 
yanagar power  in  Vellore,  Gingce  snd  Kumool,  while  his  brotbei 
Ekoii,  who  in  1674  had  ovcrlhrown  the  Nayakkas  of  TanJoic, 
cstablisbed  in  that  city  a  dyntsty  which  lasted  lot  a  century. 
Tbe  collapte  of  the  Delhi  power  after  tbe  death  of  Aurangieb 
produced  further  changes.  The  nawah  Saadet-allah  ot  Atcoi 
(i  7 10-1 711)  established  his  iodepcndtuce;  bis  successor  Dost  Ali 
(1731^1740)  conquered  and  annexed  Madura  [a  1736,  and  his 
successors  were  ooofirmed  in  their  position  as  navabs  of  tbe 
Cinuiic  by  the  nizam  of  Hyderabad  aflir  that  potentate  Iiad 
established  his  power  in  uuthero  India.  After  the  death  at  tba 
nawab  Mahonuned  Anwar-ud^din  (1744-1749],  tbe  tucceuion 
was  disputed  between  Mahommcd  JUi  and  Husrin  Dost.  Id 
this  quarrel  the  French  and  Engtish,  then  competing  for  influence 
in  the  Camatic,  took  opposite  sidci.  The  victory  of  the  British 
estabtiibcd  Mahommed  Ali  in  power  over  part  of  the  Canuitk 
till  his  death  in  179J.  Meanwhile,  however,  tbe  country  had 
been  exposed  to  olbei  troubles.  In  1741  Madura,  which  the 
nawab  I>ost  Ali  (17J2-1740)  had  added  to  his  domlniona  io 
I7}6,  was  conquered  by  the  Mahrattaa;  and  In  174J  Hyder  AS 
of  Mysore  overran  and  ravaged  the  central  Camatic.  The 
latter  was  reconquered  by  tbe  Btitlsb,  to  whom  Madura  bad 
fallen  ia  17SS;  and,  finally,  in  iSoi  dl  the  possessloos  of  the 
nawab  ol  tbe  C^toatlc  were  transferred  to  them  by  a  treaty 
which  stipulated  that  an  annual  revenue  of  sereral  lakhs  ol 
pagodas  should  be  reserved  to  the  nawab,  and  that  tbe  British 
should  undertake  10  lupport  a  sulGcIeot  civil  and  military  force 
lor  tbe  protection  of  tbe  country  and  tbe  collection  of  the  rcVEnue. 
On  tbe  death  of  tbe  nawab  In  1B5J  ft  wu  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Donibial  sovereignty,  a  liberal  eslablisbnicnt  beins 
provided  for  the  family. 

The  Bouthero  Carnatic,  when  it  came  Into  tbe  pcnSBsion  of 
the  Biilish,  was  occupied  by  mililaty  chieftains  called  poligan, 
who  ruled  over  the  country,  and  held  lands  by  doubtful  tenurn. 
They  were  unquestionably  a  disorderly  race;  and  the  countiy, 
by  their  incessant  feuds  and  plunderings,  was  one  continued 
scene  of  strife  and  violtnse.  Under  British  role  thw  weie 
reduced  to  order,  and  their  forts  and  mlUtuy  cataUi^uiients 
were  daitoyed. 

See  Ihoia:  Hiilcry.  For  the  various  app[icaliaiis  of  tbe  name 
Carnatic  see  tbe  Imlxriat  CaztOttr  sj  Iniliii  {Oiliird.  rgog).  1.*. ;  for 
the  ivulliof  the  laltril  ic^nnrhn  in  the  trlily  hinory  of  the  country 
>ceV.  A.  Smith.  £Arly/fisIi»y4'/>tfid  land  ed..(Mard.  i9E«).aii^ 
Robert  SewiU.  A  FfrtMtm  Empin  (Vijayaoagar).  ti.«iido*,  1900). 

MRNATION  (DiaHMu  CarytptyUui,  nainral  order  Caryo. 
phyilaceae),  a  garden  flower,  a  native  of  southern  Earope,  but 
occasionally  found  in  an  apparently  wild  state  In  EciJand. 
It  has  long  been  held  in  high  estimation  for  the  beaafy  and  tbe 
delightful  fragrance  of  its  blossoms.  The  varielies  are  numerous, 
snd  are  ranged  under  three  groups,  called  btutrts,  fia^tt  and 
pUolus.  Tbe  last,  from  their  drstinclness  of  character,  are  ikow 
generally  looked  upon  as  II  (hey  wen  a  different  plant,  wbeiras 
they  are.  In  truth,  but  a  seminal  development  from  the  caniaiion 

self,  their  number  and  variety  being  entirely  owing  to  tbs 
I  of  the  modem  fetiil  to  vary  Bml    to 


IS  distinguished  from  picotees,  arc  tltoie 
arranged  in  longitndtnal  stripei  or  \tms% 
ch  petal,  the  ground  colour  being  white. 
in  which  stripes  of  twodBtinct  colours 
'  It  is  00  the  purity  of  Uw  vfaitc 
n-enneu  of  tbe  striping  that  tb« 
vartety.reata.     Then  an  icailn  biimc« 
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aimaea  and  pniple,  lod  ptok  and  pupln  biMnu  mar 
thoi*  twacoktRi.    TbejMa  hav*  Mnpcj  c(  only  01 


Tlw  pkilm  hu  tbe  peul*  kod  InaUad  of  itoped  with 


poop  divide*  inta  t«o  Mctiona,  the  iNav)r-ed|Kl  uid  tba  I^t- 
edged.  la  Ht  beny-cd|Ed  Uw  cokniT  tptan  to  be  laid  «a  ia 
Ktile  tondies,  pauJoi  (nm  the  edge  inwirib,  but  n  dntlf  tbat 
tfaey  cwIcKC  in  to  one  line  of  Mioui  [lapi  i>|  to  iV  of  an  iacb  bnad, 
ud  men  01  l<*i  feubeted  on  tlM  Inod  edge,  the  1m  f eatbciad 
the  better;  the  li^t-edged  du[^]t  only  a  fine  edge, 
edge,  ol  cnloiir  on  the  white  grmmd.  Ydlo*  pia 
fnmp  of  giSI  beaMy,'  but  dtidtnt  in  comet  miikli 
During  the  decade  iSoB-tgoS  ■  new  Anieiican  lac 
tioni  beome  tcij  pepukr  "Ith  British  gniMn.  Aa  the  pluts 
flower  chisAj  during  the  wintei — Iiom  Octobs  till  tbc  end  •! 
Miiili  lie  J  UB  known  ■>  "  winter  flowering  "  w  "  perpetual  "1 
tke^  are  romibble  for  the  ■•'■■""r't  delicac]'  and  cslouring 
of  tbe  blowiiM  end  fn  tbe  Iei«lh  «f  the  flawer^tallu.  Tbii 
oubla  than  10  be  uied  with  great  effect  during  tbe  duUat 
■nonthi  of  tbe  yeu  loi  all  kinds  of  floral  dccoiatioH.  Ibeie 
varieties  are  propagated  by  liyen 
"  Hargtwriie  "  cimatfiHu  are 
tbdr  beauttfuflr  fringed  bbnonu.  Tbey  tie  easily  niied  from 
fteda  every  year,  and  iboold  be  treated  like  balf-hardy  annuak. 
What  trade  growera  call  "  jaeki  "  are  leedling  carniiioni  with 
da^  flowen  of  no  great  value  or  beauty.  Tboiuands  of  thoe 
are  railed  eveiy  y*Bi  for  anpplyiiig  "  grau  "  <as  the  [olitge  is 
nUed)  to  pal  with  choicer  varieties.  Costemiongen  lake 
advantage  of  the  ordinary  boiuehoMen'  ignorance  of  [danli 
by  leUing  "  jacks  "  at  choice  virietics  at  t  high  price. 

Camalioni  are  uaually  propagated  by  "  layering  "  the  noo- 
lowcnng  thools  iboct  the  MCood  or  third  week  in  July,  in  the 
open  lur;  but  almiMt  al  any  period  when  ptopei  shoou  can  be 
Stained  under  glass.  Cutting!  or  "  pipings  "  are  also  interttd 
in  rich  but  very  gritty  mil  in  cold  [ramn,  or  in  beds  with  gentle 
bottom  heat  in  greenhouies.  The  rooted  Isyen  may  be  removed 
and  potted  or  planted  out  towards  the  old  of  September,  or 
early  in  October,  the  choice  sons  being  patted  in  rather  small 
pots  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  winter,  when  damp  ia 


ea  can  only  be  obtained  from  carefully  saved  wedi, 
or  wuen  a  "  tport  "  it  produced — i.e.  when  a  shoot  with  a  flower 
diflering  entiidy  in  coloui  from  thai  of  the  parent  plant  appetn 
ancipectedly.  "  Milmaison  "  carnations  arose  in  thii  nay.  and 
are  largely  cultivated  in  grecDhausei. 

The  schI  for  camatisos  and  pic«tees  should  be  a  good  turfy 
loam,  free  from  wireworm,  and  as  Gbry  as  It  aa  be  obtained; 
(0  foui  paita  of  this  add  one  part  of  tollen  manure  and  one  of 
leaf-mould,  with  luiEcienl  sharp  sand  to  keep  it  loose.  A 
■udenta  addition  of  old  lime  rubbish  nil]  also  be  to  advantage, 
Thia  should  be  laid  up  in  s  dry  place,  and  frequently  turned  over 
■o  at  to  be  in  a  free  friable  condilinn  for  use  towaidi  the  end  o{ 
Tebmary  ot  early  in  Much. 

CamatioDS  are  Bubjecl  to  seveni  diseases,  the  wont  being  the 
**  ruit "  ^l/rvmyca  Caryafkiimui),  "  Isal-spol. "  and  maggot. 
The  first  two  ate  checked  or  prevented  by  spraying  the  plants 
with  sulphide  of  potassium  (i  oz.  to  10  gallons  ol  walei],  taking 
cstre  u>  avoid  the  painted  woodwork;  while  the  only  way  to 
deal  with  tlie  canialion  maggot  is  to  pierce  the  centre  of 
mtlacked  plants  with  a  needle,  sod  to  destioy  the  eggs  whenever 
ilicy  are  obteived. 

Descriptive  lists  of  Ihe  best  variatiea  may  be  had  from  all  the 


CAUIEl,  one  of  the  great  national  festivals  ol  Epaili;  held  in 
boooui  oi  Apollo  Carneua.  Ulielher  Carncut  (or  Cainus)  was 
o(l(ina&y  u  old  Felapoimesian  divioily  tubsequuitly  identified 


with  ApdDa,  or  nierdy  an  "  emanathm  "  ffom  him,  is  uiuertaln; 

god  of  flocka  and  herds  "  (Hesychius,  i.n.  Kipns),  in  a  wider 
sense,  of  the  harvest  and  the  vintage.  The  cliicl  centre  oC  lus 
wiorahip  was  Spaita.  where  the  Camea  took  pbce  every  year 
from  tbe  7th  to  tbe  ijthof  the  month  Cameus  ( -  MEtageitnion, 
Avguat).  During  this  pcnod  all  military  operations  were  su*- 
psulad.  Hw  Cvne«  appe*!*  to  have  been  at  onu  agiarian, 
'  ■  '  ■  chaiaclei.  In  the  last  aspect  it  is 
the  death  of  Camus,  an  Acainanian 
■ad  favourite  of  Apollo,  who,  being  sutpHted  of  espionage, 
wu-sltiD  by  000  of  Ihe  Heradidae  during  tbe  passage  of  the 
Dorians  fnn  I4*upactut  to  FelDponnesut.  By  way  at  puniib- 
ment,  ApoUo  visited  the  amiy  with  a  peaiilence,  which  only 
ceased  aJtei  tbe  Institution  ci  the  Csrnea.  The  tradition  is  piob- 
■btyintendedloeiplain  tbe  sacrifice  of  an  animal  Cperhaptalater 
substiluCB  fo- a  bumau  being)  as  tbe  representative  of  the  god. 

Tbe  sgisdtJi  and  miliuty  sides  ol  the  fcEtival  are  clearly 
distinguished.  {<)  Five  uomanitd  youths  (Ki^miirai)  were 
chosen  by  lot  from  each  [liibel  for  tout  years,  to  superintend  the 
pCDCCediogs.  tbe  aSi;ia,Iing  priest  lieing  called  i-ygnii  ("  leader  ">. 
A  man  decked  with  garlands  (possibly  the  priest  himsell]  suited 
running,  pursued  by  a  lund  of  young  men  called  irraf  vXcMf« 
("  running  <n|h  bunches  of  grapes  in  tfaeii  hsndt  ") ;  if  he  was 
caught,  it  was  a  guarantee  of  good  lortuna  to  tbe  dly;  if  not, 
the  reverse.  (3)  In  the  second  part  oi  the  festival  nine  tents 
were  set  up  in  the  countty,  in  each  of  which  nine  citiuns,  repre- 
senting tbe  phialries  (ot  nios),  leuted  together  in  honour  ol  the 
god  (lor  butt  or  booths  citempori«d  as  shelters  compare  the 
Jewish  feast  o[  Tabernacles;  and  ice  W.  Witde,  Fowlet  in 
aauicai  Raitv,  March  1908.  on  thecouDtry  festival  in  TibuUus 
iL  i).  According  to  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  (io  Alhenaeus  iv.  141), 
the  Camea  was  an  imitlliDo  ol  life  in  camp,  and  everything 
wasdoneinaccardsocewilhtliecDmnuLOdalaherald.  In  regard 
to  tbe  tacrifce.  which  doubtleia  formed  part  ol  the  ceremonial, 
all  that  it  known  is  that  a  ram  was  sacrificed  at  Tburii.  Otbei 
indications  point  to  Ihe  festival  having  asiumed  a  military  char- 
acter at  an  early  dale,  as  might  have  been  expected  among  the 
warlike  Dorians,  although  some  scholars  deny  this.  Tbe  general 
meaning  of  the  agrarian  ceremony  is  clear,  and  has  numeroos 
parallels  in  north  European  hirvest-cuBtoms,  in  which  an  animal 
"igulsed  as  an  animal)  was  pursued  by  tbe  reapers,  the 
lught  being  usually  killed :  inany  case,  both  Ihtman 
tnd  the  animal  represent  the  vegetation  ipiriL  £.  H.  Binney 
in  ClaSikai  Raiiw  (March  1905)  suggests  that  tbe  story  of 
Alccstia  was  peifoimed  at  the  Camea  (to  which  it  may  have 
become  attached  with  the  name  of  Apollo)  as  a  vegetation 
lama.  aid  "  embodied  a  Death  and  Resgrieciion  ceremony." 

The  great  importsoce  altaclied  to  the  Corival  and  its  month 
I  shown  in  several  instances.  It  was  respcuiible  for  the  delay 
rhich  prevented  the  Spartans  from  atsiwing  tbe  Alhenians  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon  (Herodotus  vi.  io«),  tnd  for  tbe  despatch 
ice  guard  under  Lconidas  to  bold  Thermopylae 
nain  army  (Herodotus  vii.  ao6J.  Again,  when 
Lttacked  in  419  by  Argos,  the  movements  of  tbe 
Agit  against  tbe  latter  were  interrupted  until 
the  end  of  the  month,  while  the  Argives  (on  whom,  as  Dorians, 
tbe  custom  was  equally  binding),  by  manipulating  the  calendar, 
tvoided  Ihe  necessity  of  suspending  operations  (see  Crate,  Zfiil. 
if  Crait,  ch.  5^1  Thucydides  v.  $4). 

See  S.  Wide,  Laiaiiiclii  KalU  (iSai).  and  article  "  Ktnieioa  "  in 
FioocKci's  LaltM;  L.  Couve  in  Daremberg  andSaelio'ifJiOin-iUFt 
Hi  •atiqkUli:  W.  Maanhardl,  UylkilcAilu  FendiMiiicn  (isSi). 
p.  iro,  and  WM-  •«(  nUtsIte  (ind  ed..  l«os),  U.  3Ui  L.  R. 
Farnelt,  CtUlejatGiitli  Slatn,  iv.  (1907) :  C.  SchOmaan,  0rHcUic*i 
-'  riamv  (ed!  J.  K.  Uptius,  1901):  I.  G.  Fraier  on  PantanuH, 
....  13.  ]i  H.  Usentr  in  )iUiii>cl»i  Jfi.irmm.  Ilil.  {1B9R),  p.  377; 

].  Vunhcln  in  Jfunmy-  — -  ' •  -  --■ 

CABHBADBS  (114-t; ,  ... 

le  Third  or  New  Academy,  nas  bom  at  Cyrene.  Little  ii 
30wn  of  his  life.  He  learned  dialectics  under  Dinganea  the 
Stoic,  and  under  Kegesinus,  Ihe  third  leader  o!  the  Academy  in 
deacenl  liom  AicesQaus.  Tbe  cUef  objects  of  his  study,  however. 
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ycre  tbe  mdtt  U  Chtyiippu^  tppo^dHi  to  w]uae  vim  ii  iIm 

■nuDipring  dl  Itii  [Maaophy.  "  If  ChryiEppus  hul  nat  been," 
be  ti  repsned  to  hive  uod,  "I  hid  not  been  dthcr."  In  iss, 
togetbei  irllh  DiogeDa  the  Stole  ind  CrilaUiu  the  Peripatetic, 
be  vu  MBt  aa  in  embuty  lo  Roma  to  justify  ccitilD  depreds- 
tiou  muDUtted  by  tbe  Atheoiim  in  the  teiritor?  ttf  Oiopus- 
On  thb  occuion  he  ddivend  two  ■peecha  on  lucceniTc  diyi, 
me  in  hvw  of  justice,  tbe  othf  i^iinit  iL  Hit  powerful 
Kuonlng  exdted  unong  tbe  RomBn  youth  in  enlhiuium  tar 
pbilawpbial  qieculitiiiiu,  lod  the  elder  Cito  insisted  on 
Caniudts  tnd  M>  companioDs  being  disnuised  from  the  dly. 

Caraeodes.  practically  a  sth-ienlury  «^>hl»t,  b  the  meat 
important  of  the  indent  sceptics.  Negatively,  hb  philoK^y 
ii  a  polemic  igiinit  the  Stoic  theory  of  knowkdge  hi  ill  lt> 
upccts,  AQ  out  Knailions  iie  relitive,  and  icqoainl  ui,  sot 
with  thinp  as  they  are,  but  only  with  tbe  impnuiom  thit 
things  produce  upon  us.  Eiperience,  he  says,  dearly  showa 
that  then  is  no  true  hnpression.  Tben  is  no  notion  that  may 
not  dcc«ve  us;  it  is  impossihle  to  distinguish  between  false  Ibd 
true  impressions;  therefore  the  Stole  ^afrtaia  jraraXirrnii^ 
(see  Stoics)  must  be  given  up.  There  is  no  criterion  of  truth. 
Cimndcs  also  issliled  Stoic  Ideology  ind  phyilcs.  In  iniwel 
(o  the  doctrine  of  final  cause,  of  deilgn  in  niture,  he  points  to 
those  things  which  cause  desIructiOD  ind  dinger  to  man,  to  the 
nil  committed  by  men  endowed  with  reuon,  lo  the  misent4e 
nndition  of  humlnlly,  and  to  tbe  ulifattusei  that  aisiil  tbe 
good  man.  There  is,  he  condudei,  Do  evidence  for  (he  doctrine 
of  1  divine  superintending  providence.  Even  if  there  were 
orderly  connexion  of  parts  in  the  universe,  this  may  hive  lesulted 
quite  naturally.  No  proof  can  be  idvinced  to  ihaw  that  dils 
worid  is  anything  but  the  product  of  nituial  fbrcei.  Cameides 
hirlhec  attacked  the  very  idea  of  God.  He  polnU  out  the  contra- 
diction between  the  atlrihutcs  of  infinity  and  individuality. 
Like  Aristotle,  he  insists  Ihat  virtue,  being  lelatlve,  cannot 'be 
IKribed  to  God.  Not  even  intelligence  can  be  an  attribute  of 
the  divine  Being.  Not  can  he  be  conceived  itf  is  csiporeal  or 
Incotpoteil.  11  coipoteal,  he  must  be  sitaple  or  compound;  if 
■  simple  and  elementary  substance,  he  is  incipahle  of  life  ind 
thought;  if  compound,  he  contains  in  bimseU  the  elcmenu  of 
dtaolution.  If  incorporeil,  be  can  neftbertctnor  feel.  In  fact, 
tnlbing  whatever  can  be  asserted  with  certainty  in  regard  to 
Ood.  The  general  line  of  argument  tdlow^  by  Caneades 
anttcipates  much  in  modem  thought. 

The  positive  side  of  his  teaching  resembles  in  lU  essentials 
that  of  Arcesilius  (f.i.).  Knoiriedge  being  impossible,  a  wise 
man  should  practise  trox^  (suspension  of  Judgment).    He  wiU 

are  never  tme,  hut  only  prohihle;  nevertheless,  there  are 
degrees  o(  probshility,  and  hence  degrees  of  belief,  leading  to 
action.  According  lo  CimeadH,  an  impression  may  be  probable 
in  itself;  probable  and  uncontradicted  {iTi/iiarantt,  h't.  "  not 
pulled  iiide,"  not  distracted  by  synchronous  sensntions,  btit 
thown  to  be  in  harmony  with  them)  when  compared  with  others; 
probable,  uncontradicted,  and  Ihonmghly  investigated  and  con- 
firmed. In  the  first  degree  there  is  a  strong  persua»on  ot  the 
propriety  of  the  impression  made;  the  second  and  third  degrees 
■re  produced  by  comparisons  of  the  Impression  with  others 
•nodaled  with  it,  and  an  analysis  of  itself.    His  views  on  the 

tnccessor  Oitomacbus,  He  feems  to  have  hdd  that  virtue 
conslsled  in  the  direction  of  activity  towards  the  satisfaction  ol 
the  natural  Impulses.  Cameades  left  no  written  works;  his 
opinions  seem  to  have  been  systematized  by  Clitomacbus- 

Soe  A-  Geffen.  Di  ArasUai  SnatiwrOm  (iS*;):  C.  Couraud, 
Di  CnrMBiiiM  Via  ts  Platilii  (1848)1  V.  BrochaTd.  Z.U  Saflimut 
pKi  (iaS7) ;  C.  Martha.  "  Le  Phikisophe  Camiade  k  Rome."  ia 
Ktm  dn  iiui  iKnidtt,  nix.  [i87B),aiidtha  histotlca  of  philosuphyi 
tin  ACADIUY,  Creei. 

CARmOI^  AKDRKW  (iSj;-  ),  American  "captain  of 
IndiBtry  "  ud  benefactor,  was  bom  in  humble  drcomstances 
In  DnnftrmUne,  Scotland,  on  the  isthof  November  iSj;.  tn 
lSt>  bis  father,  who  had  been  a  Charttst,  emigrated  to  Amcriea, 
KtUfais  ia  ASefbeny  Qty,  PeDn^ylniila.     Tbe  raw  Scoti  lad 


itarted  wnik  at  an  ewiy  age  M  a  babbfai-boy  In  a  a>tt<n  EMtM7, 
T  wai  enylged  al  a  Idefiitib  dstk  tad 
Ity  wis  percBvid  by  Mi  T.  A.  Scott  of 
Iway,  who  ampioyed  him  as  a  aeoetuy; 
rS59,  when  Scntt  became  viea^aeiidtnt  ol  tbe  eetaptaf. 
!  Cimegle  suiKtblteodiat  of  the  mton  dMlioa  ol  tJM 
line.  In  this  poM  Ik  «u  nvoulbtc  for  Hvenl  InptoveaBUi 
in  the  servloe;  *md  when  the  Qvil  Wat  qxaed  be  Mconpuied 
Scou,  then  uaiau  "  '  ....-—-. 

sources  of  the  c 
were  hla  Intmluctkia  «f  il    .     , 
purcbaae  (i8«4)  at  Sucey  Farm  on  OH  Crsek,  when  a 
prolt  was  aecuKd  tnm  the  oil-weDi.     Bu     ' 
pcelinlDaiy  to  the  mccesa  ittendhig  his  di 
'  roD  and  steel  hiduslriei  at  Pittsburg.   Fan      _ 
rhich  the  demand  would  grow  in  America  fcr  inja  and  sCe^ 
he  started  the  Keystone  Bridge  works,  bn^t  the  Edgu  llHnBiB 


[gSS  hid  luder  his  coDttoi  an  extensive  plant  served  tty 
tributary  Mil  and  Iron  field*,  ■  nilway  4ss  m.  hniK  and  a  Uae 
of  lake  slearoshipa.  As  ycu*  neat  bf,  tba  vtrioa  OnM^ 
impanles  reptoented  in  tills  industiy  piuspwtd  M  toA  aa 
itenl  that  in  rpoi.  when  tlkcy  wus  Inaorpoaled  in  tb*  Unild 
Slites  Steel  Corporation,  a  ttuft  orginiMd  l>y  Ur  J.  Flapeat 
Morgan,  and  Mr  Carnegie  Unsetf  letind  from  liliilnii.  !■  wK 
bought  out  at  a  figure  equivalent  to  a  capital  of  appmiiuiatdy 

Fmm  this  time  forward  public  attention  was  tomed  fnun  Ebe 
lirewd  buslneu  capadty  which  had  eiubled  him  to  accnmtdate 
jch  1  fortune  to  the  publli^spirited  way  in  wlilch  ha  devoted 
imself  (0  utiliElng  it  on  philiotliropic  objects.  His  iriows  on 
lodal  subjects,  ind  tbe  responsibilities  wMch  great  wealth 
involved,  were  already  known  in  a  book  entitled  Trium  ' 
Democracy,  published  In  [8S«,  uid  in  his  Goipd  <■/  R 
(19D0),  He  acquired  Skibo  Castle,  in  Suihetlandthlre,  Scotuno. 
and  made  his  home  partly  there  and  partly  in  New  York;  attd 
he  devoted  his  life  to  the  work  o[  providing  the  capital  foe 
purposes  of  public  interest,  and  sodil  and  educatiooal  advance- 
ment. Among  these  the  provision  of  public  libraries  in  the 
Untied  State*  and  United  Kingdom  (and  limilariy  in  otha 
English-speaking  countries)  was  especially  prominent,  ud 
"  Carnegie  libnries  "  gradoally  sprang  ap  on  all  sides,  his 
tnetlwd  bring  to  build  and  equfp,  but  only  on  condition  that 
the  local  authority  ptividcd  site  and  malntenuee,  and  thOs  te 
secure  local  interest  and  responsibility.  By  the  end  of  iqog  he 
had  distributed  over  jCid,coo,ooo  for  founding  librariea  ^one- 
He  gave  £j,ooo,oob  in  1901  to  start  (he  Carnegie  Institute  at 
Pittsburg,  and  the  same  amount  (rQoi)  to  found  the  Catnegie 
Institution  at  Washington,  ind  in  both  of  tFie«,  and  otbet. 
cases  he  added  later  (o  the  original  endowmenu    In  Scotland 

for  aulsliog  education  at  the  Scottish  universiliu,  a  tKnefaction 
which  resullcd  in  his  being  elected  lord  lecioi  ot  St  Andrews 
ITnlverslly.  He  was  a  large  benefactor  of  IheTosktgee  Institute 
under  Boolier  Washington  for  negro  educarioa.  Re  alM 
eslablislicd  large  pension  funds — in  1901  for  his  former  employti 
al  Homestead,  and  in  190J  for  American  college  prolesson. 
His  benefactions  in  the  shaiw  of  buildings  and  endowments 

localities.  But  mention  must  also  be  made  of  his  founding  ot 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  commissions,  in  America  (J904)  and  in  the 
Uniied  Kingdom  (1908),  for  the  lecognition  of  deeds  of  heroism; 
his  contribution  ol  £soo,o«  in  1005  lor  the  erection  of  a  Temple 
of  Peace  it  The  Hague,  and  of  {r5o,Dcio  [or  a  Pan-Ameriaa 
Palace  in  Washington  as  a  home  for  the  Intemationil  Bureau 
of  American  republln.  In  all  his  Ideas  he  was  dombuted  by 
an  intense  belief  in  the  future  and  influence  of  the  Engliib- 
spcaking  people,  in  their  democratic  government  and  alliance  te 
the  purpose  of  peace  md  the  ibolllion  of  wir,  and  Id  the  progress 
of  education  on  unseclirian  lines.  He  was  »  powerful  supporter 
of  the  movement  tot  spelling  refofm,  as  1  means  of  promotuf 
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ikt  Ipraad  of  lb»  EngKib  knguige.  Mr  Ciniegit  nunlcd  in 
1W7  aid  bad  one  daughtcc.  Aioong  other  puMiutioiB  b;  him 
nee  Ai  Amoiam  Finv-inJani  im  Brilain  (1S83).  Rmnd  du 
WtrU  (.»&)),  Tki  Emfir,  of  ««.«»  (1901).  •  ti/«  tf  Jamt, 
Wta  (i»i>5)  ami  Frahltmt  •/  TcMlay  (190S). 

CABNEDI^  >  boiougK  ot  AUcgbcny  (ouDty.  PEuuylviBia, 
U^^..  6  m.  3  W.  of  Pillibuis.  Pop.  (1500)  jjjo  (1816  being 
[0tBtD-bom)^(i9io)  10,009.  Itbsorvcdbylhc  Piltibutg. On- 
dmud,  Cliiafo  &  SI  Loiii,  the  Fiiuburg,  Cbutidi  &  Voug- 
bioEhcny,  uui  tbe  Wabasli  Pitliburg  Tcnniiu]  nitnys,  and  Ihc 
Filtiburg  Btrett  laiiway.  Canugic  Is  liiuated  En  tbQ  beautjfal 
niley  at  Clurlkn  Cnck,  aod  i>  ia  oiu  of  tli«  coil  and  lulucil 
gV  dtalricts  cd  Ihr  state-  In  Ibc  borough  are  a  Canicgie  Ubraty 
and  5l  Paul's  otphiui  uylvm.  Among  the  borougb's  mamj' 
[aclnro  ace  SIcel,  lead,  glui,  plough!  and  cnanKl- and  tiD-wirc. 
There  are  alkaline  sod  lilhii  muien]  spring!  here.  In  1894 
Ikmegie,  named  in  hononi  of  Andrew  Caraegie,  wai  forftwd  by 
the  nnion  of  the  bomughi  Cbartien  and  Monifeld. 

CABMEUAH.  a  red  vukty  o(  ciiikcdony,  much  uKd  u  id 
oisuKDUl  ilDne,  especially  for  leata.  The  old  name  was 
cocnehiB,  laid  to  have  been  given  in  nference  eithei  to  ihg 
homy  ■ppeannce  of  Ibe  iloae  (Lat.  cmni,  "  bom '')  or  to  In 
resembtanteincolouTtothebeiTy  of  thecornd;  bilt  the  original 
nrd  ou  comipled  to  camdisn,  probably  b  (tliuion  10  lu 
reddiib  ceJour  (cmtflu,  "  fieabicolauied  ").     Some  camctian, 

btown  ud  bright  red  chalcedony,  much  roembUng  attidian. 
pis  under  Ibe  name  of  said  (f.i.).  The  Hebiew  idtm  vas 
piobabty  1  led  Uone,  eilber  camdian,  said  m  jiipet.  All 
cunelian  a  iianiluceDt  and  is  this  distinguiihfed  fiom  Jitper 
of  umtlat  enlouj,  "hich  is  always  opaque,  Tlie  red  colout  of 
typical  einielian  is  due  to  the  prsence  of  ferric  oiide.  This  li 
<d(eii  developed  artificiaUy  by  eipcBure  to  umhine.  or  10 
artiBfial  heat,  vbcRby  any  feme  hydnid  in  ihc  itone  becomci 
moicDrleatdehydiated;  or  Ihc ilone i* InaUd  with  a *alulian 
oC  &Q  iron  salt,  iike  fenons  sulphaie,  and  thin  beated,  when 
ferric  oiJd«  ii  formed  In  tbe  potvt  of  the  itonc  An  opaque 
white  tnrface  is  somelicrin  produced  iilifidally  on  a  red 
cameliiB:  this  is  i»d  to  be  done  by  anting  (be  slooe  whh 
caiboDaic  ri  loda  lad  then  placing  it  on  a  nd-boc  itonj  or  by 
Biiit  a  miitore  gf  potash,  while  lead  and  certain  vegeCable 
juic^,  and  bating  it  on  charcoal  Inscriptuni  and  figutcc  in 
white  00  red  camdianC  burnt  cameiian  ")  are  well  known  from 
tlK  East.  Much  camelian  comes  from  India,  being  mostly 
derived  ftom  agate^gravek.  resulting  from  tbe  disintegntion  a! 
the  Doccan  traps,  in  the  neighbourbood  of  Ratanpur,  near 
Broach.  A  gocxl  deal  of  tbe  canieLian  now  laid,  bowevci,  is 
Braiiliui  agate,  artibdilly  itaiBed.   (See  fuuar.) 

CAanUCCHI.  PIBTSD  (1508-1567),  It^iu  humanist,  was 
Ibe  (on  of  a  Floitntin  merchant,  who  under  the  patronage  of 
tbe  Hedtd,  and  espedally  of  Gioviimi  de'  Medlct  as  Pop* 
Cteroent  ML.  npidly  rose  to  high  office  at  tbe  papal  court.  He 
came  into  touch  with  tbe  new  }^w^r^^  a1  the  house  of  bis 
mst^Twf  i  Uncle,  CardinaL  Bernardo  Dovirzi,  in  Rome.  At  tbe 
age  of  twenty-five  he  held  seresal  ridi  livings,  had  been  notary 
and  protoaataiy  to  the  Curia,  and  was  hrst  secretary  Eo  1^ 
pope,  in  wbicfa  capadly  he  ainductcd  the  rorrespDndcnce  wi1h< 
tlu  nnndoa  (among  them  Pier  Paolo  Bergeiio  In  Germany)  and  a 
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X  with 
s  be  won  the  favour  of  CaLhciine  de' 
Medid  and  other  influential  personages  it  the  French  court,  who 
in  LaCtf  days  faefriendeiil  hiim-  He  mnda  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Spaniih  reforatr  Jaan  da  Valda  at  Rone,  and  got  lo  know 
bin  as  a  ibeologlaii  at  Nqilcs,  being  espcdiiiy  drawn  Co  hiu 
through  the  appredation  apnssed  by  Bcinardino  Ochino,  and 
Ihnnfh  tbdr  outoal  fDeutafa^>  with  the  L*dy  Julia  Gqucaga, 
wkd*  vilitoal  adviwr  he  became  ifler  the  death  of  Vildes. 
He  bccunc  a  kading  spirit  in  tbe  literary  and  teligions  drde 
that  gathcnd  round  Vddei  in  Naples,  and  that  aimed  at  c9ectiii« 
fnm  vltbb  the  v'ti'oal  rdonnalioci  of  Ibe  church.  Under 
ViUa'  inBucDce  be  wbole-hcsrtcdly  iceepled  Liilbet'B  doctrine 
^justification  by  faitli,  Ibough  he  tepudi^ed  a  pobcy  vt  ichisD. 


Wben  Ihe  novtAcsl  of  lupprenion  began,  CamesecchI  wu  itnpti- 
csted.  Fori  lime  he  found  shelter  with  his  Iriendi  in  Paris,  and 
from  IJ52  he  was  in  Venice  leading  the  party  of  relotm  in  Ihal 
dty.  In  15S7  he  was  died  (for  the  second  time)  before  the 
tribuiial  in  Rome,  bat  rtfuied  to  appear.  Tbe  death  ol  Paul  IV. 
and  Ibe  accession  of  Hus  IV.  in  1559  made  hii  position  easier, 
and  be  came  lo  live  in  Rome.  With  the  accession  of  Pius  V. 
{Michael  Ohidieri)  in  ijC;  the  Inquisition  renewed  its  sclivities 
with  fiercer  leil  Uun  ever.  Cacnetecchi  was  In  Venice  when  the 
news  reached  him,  and  betook  himself  lo  Florence,  where,  think- 
ing himself  sale,  he  was  betrayed  by  Cosimo.theduke,  who  wished 
lo  cuny  favour  with  the  pope.  From  July  1566  he  liy  in  prison 
overayeit.  On  tbe  iiit  of  September  ij6j  sentence  of  degrada- 
tfon  and  death  was  passed  an  him  and  liileen  others,  imbissadon 
from  Florence  viirily  kneeling  to  the  pope  for  some  mitigatirm, 
and  on  Ibe  ist  of  October  he  was  publ^y  beheaded  and  Iben 

CABSIOLA  (Ger.  Kram] .  a  durhy  and  crowD-land  ef  Austria, 
bounded  N.  by  Carinlhia,  N.E.  by  Styria,  S.E.  and  S.  by 
CrMIia,  and  W.  ^  Gflti  and  Gradiica,  Trieste  and  Isltb.  It 
has  an  area  of  3856  a],  m.  Camkila  u  for  tbe  moil  part  i  moun- 
UhKtui  re^on,  occupied  in  the  N.  by  Ihe  Alpi,  ind  in  the  S.  by 
the  Katil  if.:)  or  Carw  Mountiini.  It  is  Imversed  by  the 
Juliin  Alps,  the  Xanwinkis  and  the  Sleiner  Alpt,  whidi 
belongill  toibesoutbemioneof  the  EulemAlps.  The  highest 
peinlinlhe  Julian  Alps  1b  formed  by  the  three  sugar- Loaf  peaks  ol 
the  Tri^v  or  IVighni  (^zw  't-)i  *bich  oBen  one  of  the  hnest 
views  In  ibe  whole  oi  Ihe  Alps,  and  which  bean  on  its  northern 
dcdivily  the  only  glider,  in  Ihe  province.  Tht  Trigtav  is  the 
dividing  range  between  Ihe  Alps  and  the  K      '  •'  - 
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German,  the  Slavonic  and  the  Italiin.  Other  high  peaks  Ire  the 
Uingart  (8/84  I(.)  and  the  Jiluz  (S70S  ft.).  The  Karawankas, 
which  forrt  the  boundary  between  Caiinihia  and  CarnioU,  have 
■s  thrir  highest  peak  Ihe  Slou  or  StuMherg  (7344  It.),  and  are 
Inveised  by  tbe  Loibi  Pass  (4491  It,).  They  ire  continued  by 
tbe  Sleiner  or  Ssnlfaaier  Alps,  which  have  as  their  highest  peak 
tbeGrintou(orGriniavc(8]9]ft.).  Thiipeakjsiitualedonihe 
(bncfold  boundary  of  Cirinlbia,  Camiola  and  Siyiis,  and  iliords 
a  magoiflceat  view  of  tbe  whole  Alpine  neighbouring  region. 
The  southern  part  ol  Camiola  is  occupied  by  tbe  following 
divisions  of  tbe  aotthem  ramifications  of  the  Karat  Mountains: 
Ihe  Bimbaumir  Wild  with  the  highest  peak,  the  Ninos  («i7sft.), 
and  tbe  Krainer  Schneeberg  (sa«o  ft.);  the  Homwald  with  ihe 
higbeu  peak,  the  Hombbcbl  [jfioS  (t.),  and  the  Uskokcngcbltge 
(3814  ft.).  The  poriioB  of  Camiola  bclonf^ng  to  the  Karsi 
regirui  presents  a  great  number  of  caves,  subterranean  streams, 
funnels  and  similar  phenomena.  Amongst  tbe  best-known  are 
Ibe  gretlos  of  Adelsbcrg,  the  larger  ones  of  Ftanina  and  Ibe 
KreuzberghOblc  near  Laas. 

Wilh  the  exception  oi  the  Idiia  ind  Ihe  Wippach,  which  is 
tributaries  ol  the  Isonzo  belong  to  the  bsnn  of  the  Adriatic, 
Camiola  bclonp  lo  Ihe  witershulol  the  Save.  TluSiveorSaa 
rises  within  the  duchy,  and  is  formed  by  the  janclbn  at  Rad- 
nunnsdoif  ol  its  two  hcad-slreams  Ihe  Wursener  Save  and  Ihe 
Wochciner  Save.  lU  prindpal  affluenU  ate  the  Kinker  and  the 
Sleiner  FeistriU  on  the  left,  and  Ibe  Zcycr  or  Sora,  the  Laibach 
»>d  the  Curk  on  Ihe  right.  The  most  Icmalkableoilheierivcrs 
is  tbe  Laibach,  which  rises  in  the  Karst  region  under  the  name  of 
Poik,  takes  afterwards  a  subterranean  course  lod  traverses  the 
Adeliberg  giotio,  and  appears  again  ui  the  surface  near  Flanina 
under  the  name  of  Uni,     Shortly  after  this  it  takes  for  the 

lurface  near  Oberlaibach,  The  small  torrent  of  Rolhwein,  which 
Sots  into  Ihe  Wurwnet  Save,  forms  near  Veldes  the  splendid 
series  of  cascades  knovm  as  Lbe  Rolhwein  Fall.  Anongit  the 
principal  lakes  are  Ihe  Wochein,  Ihe  Weasenfek,  the  Veldea. 
and  the  seven  amaU  laks  of  the  Trl^vj  while  in  the  Kam 
region  lies  Ihe  famous  periodical  lake  of  Zlrkniu,  known  lo  the 
Romans  as  Laau  Lntens  or  LugtA  Palut. 

Hie  climate  is  lalber  severe,  and  the  soutliem  part  is  elpostd 
to  tbe  cold  nonh-eulem  wind,  known  as  tbe  Boia.    Tbe  mtaa 
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cultivaiian,  And  \ht  cropi  do  not  Bu£te  tot  Ibc  needs  ui  liut 
ptovinwj  forali occupy  «'4%i  I7'i54  »"  miadowi,  lS-7% 
««  putum,  and  i'i7%  of  the  loii  ii  covmd  by  vintyaid*. 
Large  quintitin  ol  Bai  aic  grown,  while  Ihe  limber  mdc  b  of 
conudetihle  impoiUiuz.  Fi^  and  game  an  pkoiilul,  lod  Ibc 
lUkwann  ii  bred  in  the  wacmu  districta.  The  principal  mining 
product  is  mcrcuiyf  eatiaclcd  Al  IdH^,  vrbiie  iiva  And  copper 
ore,  ftnc  and  coal  ace  abo  foudd.  The  indutUy  la  not  well 
developed,  but  the  weaving  o[  linen  and  late  is  punued  u  > 
boutehold  indusliy. 

Camiola  had  in  1900  a  populaiion  of  508,348,  whicb  cone- 
^oiuli  IQ  13a  inhabitants  pel  sq.  m.  Neuly  05  %  *ere  Slovenes 
and  j%  Gennana,  while  99%  oi  the  populadoa  belonged  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chuich.  Ilie  local  diet,  of  wfaidi  the  bbbop  of 
Laibach  la  a  member  a  oSUie.  b  compoKd  ol  (hlrly-aevea 
raembefi,  and  Carniola  send)  eleven  deputies  to  the  Rcidiint  it 
Vienna.  For  adminstniive  pitrpmes  the  province  is  divided 
iDto  eleven  district!  and  DoeautanomiMtniUDlcIpslily,  L^bach 
(pop.  j6,54;)>  the  c^>ital.  Otbci  important  places  ue  Obctlajr 
b«b  (jJSi),  Idria  (s77i).  Cutkftld  (5194).  Zitknith  (siM), 
Mt\tiiat  ii&itii,  NeuDUckll  (iitd),  Eninbutg  <i4il4).  and 
CotlKhee  (i4ii}- 

CainioU  derive)  iu  modem  name  bom  the  Slavonic  word 
Krai'iu  (Iraniiet).  During  the  RotnuEmpire  it  tamed  part  of 
Noricum  and  Fsnnoiua.  The  ^vonic  popuUtion  teiiled  hen 
during  the  end  of  the  6lh  and  the  beginning  of  the  7th  cenluiy. 
Conquered  Ijy  Charlemagne,  the  most  o[  tbe  district  was  bestowed 
on  the  duke  o/  Friuli^  but  in  the  igih  eeniuiy  the  title  of 
margrave  o(  Carniola  began  to  be  borne  by  a  lamily  itsideotin 
the  caatle  of  Kiesclbefg  near  Krainburg.  Various  parts  ol  tho 
present  lemlory  were,  however,  held  by  ether  lords,  au^as  the 
duke  of  Cuintbia  and  the  bishi^  ol  Fteiiing.  Towarda  the  clole 
of  the  t4Ui  e^ntury  all  the  separate  portions  had  come  by  in- 
beliUnce  or  bequest  into  the  hands  ol  Rudolph  1V-.  of  Austria, 
who  look  the  title  of  duke  of  Carniola;  and  siiice  then  the  duchy 
has  lenulntii  a  part  of  the  Auiuian  pmeninns.  except  during 
the  short  period  froDi  iSoq  to  iSij,  vben  it  was  incorponied 
with  the  Fnncb  lUyrian Provincei.  In  iB4gitbecameaiepantc 


■  ia  Huim   Zcil  til   tSl] 


m-land. 

See  Dimiu,  GwUcibe  Ki 
(4  vols.,  Liibacli,  1874-1876). 

CABHIVAL  {Mtd.  UL 
Beih,  and  Ittan,  to  lighten  oi  put  aaide;  the  deiivi 
MffT^  to  >ay' farewell,  is  unsupported),  the  last  three  days  pre- 
ceding  Lo^,  which  In  Roman  Ciatboik  countries  arc  given  up  to 
feaatliig  and  merTy-making,  Anciently  the  carnival  was  held 
to  begin  en  twelftii  night  (6th  January)  and  but  tUl  midnight 
of  Shrove  Tuesday.  There  It  little  doubt  that  this  period  of 
licence  npnsentg  ■  compromise  which  the  liiurdi  slwiys  inclined 
to  make  with  the  pagan  festivala  and  that  the  camival  leoUy 
represents  the  Roman  Saturnalia.  Rome  bu  rvet  been  the 
beadqnarten  ol  carnival,  and  Ihou^  tome  popes,  noubly 
Clement  IX.  an^  XI,  and  Benedict  XUL,  Dude  eSoiU  la  stem 
the  tide  of  Bacchanalian  revelry,  mwy  of  the  popes  were  great 
pslTonsandpnunoIersof  camival  keepicg.  Paul  II.  was  notable 
Ja  this  lespecL  In  his  time  the  Jews  of  Rome  were  compeDed 
lo  pay  yearly  s  sum  of  1 130  golden  f  orins  (the  thirty  being  added 
as  a  apedal.  ruBiDiial  of  Judas  and  the  thirty  tnetxs  of  ailvet), 
wtidi  waa  expended  on  the  carnival.  A  decree  of  Paul  n., 
minutely  providing  for  the  diversions,  ordc/s  thai  four  rings  of 
sUrer  gilt  should  be  provided,  two  in  the  Piuu  Navona  and  two 
at  the  Idonu  reElacciD--Dne  at  each  pltce  for  ibe  bu^beia  and 
the  other  for  the  relainen  ol  the  rubles  to  practise  riding  a  t  the 
ting.  The  pope  also  orders  a  great  variety  ol  nos,  the  expenses 
of  which  are  to  be  paid  from  the  papal  eichequei — one  to  be 
tun  by  the  Jews,  inolbei  lor  Christbia  children,  anatber  for 
Chiiitian  young  Jnen,  another  for  sexagenarians,  a  fifth  for 
asses,  sod  a  siith  for  buBaloes.  Unda  Joljiia  IIL  we  have  kmg 
aceouau  of  bull-hunts^-^or  Tatber  fauH'baitfr^^  the  Forum, 


and  cnomwiB  suppers  In  the  palact  of  the  Consetvuod  b  lb* 
tapilol,  where  seven  cardinals,  together  with  the  duke  Onilo 
Famcsc,  supped  at  one  table,  sod  all  tbe  ladies  by  Iheouelva 
■1  another.  After  tbe  supper  the  wbole  party  went  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  pabce,  ubicta  was  turned  into  tbe  sembtanu  of 
a  ibeatre,  "  to  see  a  niati  cbsnung  comedy  which  was  admir- 
ably played,  and  lasted  so  long  that  it  was  not  over  till  ten 
o'dockl"  Even  the  auslete  and  rigid  Paid  IV.  (at.  t;jg) 
used  to  keep  carnival  by  inviting  all  the  Sacred  CoUeige  to  dine 
■riibhiiB.  Siitut  v.,  »bo  vas  elected  in  1385,  set  himsdfio  tbe 
keeping  of  carnival  after  a  ditlcreni  fa^Jiian.  Determined  to 
repress  the  lawlcasuea  and  crime  incident  10  the  poiod,  he  set 
up  gibbets  in  coDspicuous  placea,  as  well  as  wkippmg-poiti. 
(be  fomiCE  as  a  hint  to  tobbeis  and  cui-throals,  the  latter  in 
store  for  minor  offenden.  We  End,  further,  from  the  proviBons 
made  at  the  lime,  thai  Siitui  rcfonncd  the  evil  custom  of  throw- 
ing dirt  and  dust  and  Bour  at  paAengers,  p0mii  ting  only  flowers 

The  later  popes  for  the  most  pan  lestiicied  tbe  puUic  fesUvi- 
lies  of  the  camival  to  the  last  six  or  seven  days  immediately 
preceding  Ash  Wednesday.  The  municipal  authorities  oi  tbe 
cjty,«n  wbon  the  regulation  ol  sach  mailen  now  depeiids, allow 
ten  days,  Tbe  camival  sports  at  Rome  anciendy  cotiiisied  of 
three  divisions^  (1)  the  races  in  ibe  Com  {tonaaly  calkd  tbe 
Via  Lata,  and  talcing  its  present  name  from  lliem),  which  apficat 
to  havebeenfrom  lime  immemorial  a  part  of  the  festivity;  (1)  the 
^MCtacuIar  pageant  of  the  Agon*:  (i)  that  of  the  Tealacdo. 

Of  other  Italian  dtics,  Vem«  toed  in  old  limes  to  be  tbe 
principal  home,  after  Rome,  of  (aniival.  TcHlay  Turin,  Uilan. 
'^'  Naples,  all  put  forth  competing  p 

Crn/i  Comaji 

Lorenzo  de*  Idedicishow  lo  what  extent  tbe  licence  was  carried 
Tbii  carnival  in  Spain  lasts  four  days,  including  A&b  Wednesday. 


f  the  larger 


1  Sunday. 

CARWVORA.  the  udogicai  order  typified  b 
carruvoroua  placerital  land  i?vyniw;l*  of  the  present  day,  sscb 
a)  lions,  tigeia  and  wolves,  but  also  induding  qiedes  bke  bean 
whose  diet  b  largely  vegetable,  as  well  as  a  pumba  of  smaller 
Besh-eating  ^cdea,  together  with  the  seala  and  ttwll  relatives, 
and  an  extinct  Tertiary  gn>up.  Apart  from  this  dlslioct  group 
(see  Ckeodonta).  tbe  Camrvcn  arc  cbaiacierized  by  the  follow- 
ing fcatores.  Tbey  are  unguiculate,  or  clawed  mammals,  with 
never  les  than  four  Iocs  to  each  loot,  af  which  the  first  is  never 
opposable  to  the  nsl;  Ibe  daws,  or  nails,  being  more  01  less 
pohited  altfaoH^  occukmiilly  rudimentary.  The  leetb  com- 
prise a  dedduous  and  a  permanent  series,  all  bdng  rooted,  aiul  the 
latter  divisible  into  the  usual  fonr  series.  In  from  there  is  a  series 
ol  small  poiUod  incisols,  unisUy  Uuee  in  number,  on  each  ude 
of  both  jaws,  of  which  Ibe  Brat  is  ahiays  die  smallest  and  ihe 
third  the  Jargeat,  the  difletencc  being  most  merited  in  ibe  upfier 
jiw;  tbeie  are  foUowed  hy  luong  conical,  pointed,  recurved 
canines;  the  premidars  and  nolait  aic  variable,  but  generally, 
especially  in  tbe  anterior  part  of  the  series,  nioni  at  less  copi- 
'piesscd,  pointed  and  ttenthani;  if  the  crowns  are  flat  and 
tabetculated,  tbey  are  nevirr  complex  or  divided  into  lobes  by 
deep  infieilocB  of  aumcl.  Tbe  condyle  of  tbe  lower  jaw  is  a 
transversely  placed  half-ei4iDder  working  in  a  deep  glenind 
fossa  of  correqwnding  form.  Tbe  brain  varies  much  in  oiat 
and  form,  but  the  bemitpbeies  an  never  dcstituie  ol  convo- 
lutiona.  The  stomach  is  aI«B>«  simple  and  pyriform;  tlie 
caecum  is  either  absent  or  short  and  simple;  and  the  colon  is 
not  sacculated  or  much  wiiler  than  ibe  sraaS  iDteMine.  Vericutae 
seminaica  are  never  developed,  but  Cowper^  ^anda  nay  bm 
present  or  absent.  The  oterus  Is  two-tnined,  and  (he  taala  are 
afadomiital  arul  vailaUe  in  number;  whili  tlie  placena  ii 
deciduate,  and  alrtost  always  loaary.  TIh  davide  h  ofUa 
abtcot.  and  when  present  never  complete.  Tbe  radiM  and  ulm 
aredbliactj  the  scaphoid  indtaa«ro(  the  Unas  an  uBitcdi 
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The  Uist  iBijority  o[  tbt  (pcdatuUiU  cbiedy 
food,  lhou(h  aaay  uc  omnivMOui,  4Dd  a  lo  ducAy  _ 
eaten.  The  man  typical  fam  kve  iliagMlicr  OD  Rci 
killcil  vam-bloodRl  inJinili,  and  Iheir  vhde  orjanlialioii  is 
Ihoioaghly  adapted  lo  a  pi^dicnus  node  ol  liie.  Id  conlDnniiy 
■rilh  lliu  maniKi  ol  Dbtaininc  their  HibaiueiKe,  ibey  are  gimr- 
ally  bold  ud  HvaRC  in  disposition,  llnui^  tame  are  capable 
oC  being  domesticated,  and  when  placed  under  favourable  dr- 
enmVanret  eihibit  a  high  degree  of  ioicUigeDce. 

Tlie  lypkalwetiMi  o(  (hegiovp,  the  Canuvota  Vm.Fissipcdia 
OC  Camaiaideniia,  inclvdo  all  ihe  eilaling  tarenriil  members 
ol  ihe  order,  together  with  the  ottcis  and  lei-olieis.  Is  this 
MCIIoD  the  rorc'llmbs  never  have  the  liru  digli,  or  the  liind- 
limb*  the  foil  and  Gith  digita,  longer  thai  Ibc  otben;  and  the 
iiKJaon  ate  I  on  cxli  side,  with  very  ran  eaceplions.  The 
ccrebnl  hemjiplicres  are  more  or  less  elongated^  ainyt  with 
three  or  four  convoluiions  on  (he  ouier  tuifan  [wmiDg  arches 
above  each  other,  the  lowest  lurrowidinl  the  Sylvian  &«un. 
Ib  ike  cheek-aeries  tlure  is  one  fpecialiy  modified  loolh  in  nch 
jaw,  lo  which  the  name  of  "settorial"  ot  "  camaisiat "  is 
applied.  The  teeih  in  leant  ol  this  are  more  or  In*  thup- 
poinled  and  rompnasnli  the  teelb  behind  bmid  and  luber- 
ctilaled.  Ilie  chinclcn  el  Ihe  KCtntil  teelh  deserve  special 
■llentinn,  as,  thoa^  lundamentaliy  the  same  throughout  ihr 
groop.lhey  are  gteally  modiGed  in  dillereDl  genera.  The  upper 
Icclorial  is  the  most  poaterior  of  the  tceih  whieh  have  prv- 
deumwa,  and  ii  therclore  reekoned  as  Ihe  last  premolar  (f.  4  o! 
the  typical  dentition).  It  consiils  oT  a  more  or  less  cgmpicsKd 
blade  Mppoited  on  two  roots  and  an  inner  lobe  supported  by 
a  diiliact  rao>  (sec  fig.  i>.  The  blade  when  fully  developed 
hai  Ihlce  CIBpt  (1,  >  and  3),  but  the  anterior  is  a1w;iys  tmall, 
ud  often  absent.    Hie  middle  cusp  is  conical,  bigb  and  poiated; 


<^tP    (^     ^ 


in,  and  without  distinel  ruoe. 

ami,  straight,  hnile-Likccdge, 
It.  but  is  geneiallr  placed  near 


position.     In  the  Urtidat  alone  both  the  ini 

cusp  (f)  without  iDoI.     In  this  \tm\\y  abo 

The  lower  scctoHal  (fig.  1)  is  the  tnost  anterior  ot  the  teeth 
without  predecessors  ia  ihemilli.seric«,and  is  iheteCoreiechoncd 
the  firat  molai.     It  has  two  mis  njpi 

a  heel  (4),  and  an  inner  tubercle  (j), 

ol  which  the  hiader  (7)  is  the  latter, 

icnenlly  prolonged  into  a  linear  fissure,     in  the  ■pccialized 

frftfot  (I)  the  blade  alone  la  developed,  both  heel  and  inner 


rnal  and  posteri 
Ik  lecloijal  is  rti 
n  other  Carmvoi 


bilohed  blade  (1  and  i), 
The  cu^n  ol  the  blade, 
n  teparated  by  a  notch. 


(VI)  tl 


,       :n  Uda  (V)  and  Uilms 

eatly  developed,  btoad  and  tuberculaled. 
IB  ia  gcBetally  placed  eUiquely,  its  lal 


The  Uada  in  tkese  a 

ir  cups  are  almoH  side  by  aide,  Instead  of  anterior  and  posterior. 
rhe  inner  tubeidc  (j)  bgeocnlly  a  cooical  painted  cusp,  placed 
a  the  inner  side  of  the  hindet  loba  ol  the  Uade.  Tlie  tpedal 
:haracters  ol  these  U    ' 


The  toes  an  nearly  alwayi  armed  with  large,  atrong.  curved 
and  sharp  clawi,  cnibealhiiig  the  (ennlnal  phahnges  and  held 
firmly  in  place  by  broad  plates  of  bone  reflected  over  theli 
attached  ends  Irom  the  bases  of  the  phalanges.  In  tbe  Filidgr 
these  daoi  are  "  retractile  ":  tbe  terminal  phalange  with  the 
(law  attached,  folding  back  in  the  lorv-Iooi  into  a  sheath  by  the 
outer  or  ulnae  side  of  Ihe  middle  phalange  of  the  digit,  and 
retainedln  this  position  when  at  test  by  a  strong  elastic  ligameat 
In  the  hind-Iwl  the  termiBaJ  joint  at  phalange  ia  retracted 
on  to  tbe  top,  and  not  the  side  ol  the  middle  phahinge.  By  the 
■  pbalangM  are 


raighten 


shealh,  a 
lion  of  tl 


The  land  Camivora  are  best  divided  into  two  tubgnnip*  or 
sectkAt— (A)  (he  Aetnioidta,  or  Hecpestoidea.  and  (Bl  the 
Arnaidca;  the  ntognjtlon  of  1  third  aeclion,  Cynoidea,  being 
rendered  unieoaHe  by  the  evidence  of  eitincl  forms. 

(A]  ^e/iiriiJca.— In  this  seclioD,  which  comprisB  the  cats 
{Fdiim),  dveta  (fiMridae)  ard  hyenas  IHyaaiiat).  the 
tympanic  bcoc  b  more  or  less  ring-like,  and  forms  only  a  part 
of  the  outer  wait  of  the  tympanic  cavity;  an  inl!aled  alisphcnoid 
bulla  ia  devdoped;  and  the  eatetnal  auditory  meatus  is  short. 
In  Ibc  nalal  chamber  the  maiillo'larblnal  is  smaU  and  doubly 
Mded,  and  doB  not  cut  off  Ihe  naso-turbinal  and  idjacent 
bones  from  the  nasal  aperture.  The  carotid  canal  in  thetkuU 
is  short  or  absent.  Cowper's  glands  are  present,  as  is  a  prostate 
gland  and  a  caecum,  as  well  as  a  doodenal.jejunal  lleanre  in 

The  members  of  the  cil  Iribe,  or  Fdidac.  ant  cdlKlivcly  charactti' 
lied  by  Ihe  lallDoing  features.    An  alitnhinaid  i>  licking  cui  the 


bein^  rndlTnenl.iry  and  p 
but  the  first  premolar  may 
loay  be  a  aiDall  leciiBd  Id 


■he  in» 


leoltheca 
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id  placed  Wide  apart.  The  pre- 
cuiledi  the  HUB  pD — '"  ' 
B  a  lufe  tooth,  couii  , 
^v^-f .m— k-- .'— -i «---»«  —v-  ,_je  iiatqiuJ  ciup*  upponed  by 
tvonmu.  villi  ■null  inner Ictie  placed  nnrihc  (ronl  ind  luppiirln] 
byaiEKlnel  coot  Iftm.  I.IJ.  The  upper  moke  ii  ■  mmiU  tubcroibr 
tooih  placed  nurE  or leH  tniiwencly  at  flie  inner  iide  ot  the  hinder 
end  c/tliclul.  la  the  lower  iiw  the  nolir(«i:tarfa1)Hreducxd  la 
ttao  blade,  irhlch  i>  lar|e.  trEDchant,  tompreiKd  and  iHvldtd  iaio 
In  >ubFqii*l  lobca  (fi|.  a.  I}-  Ocsuonally  it  hai  a  mdiinentary 
bed,  but  new  aa  lamr  tubercle.  The  iliiin  nKnlly  ii  dintt  and 
nHinded.  thouzh  pnpDtlkniilly  moie  elangiin  <a  the  larger  fornii; 
•kh  the  facial  pBrlion  ihoR  aad  bmad.  and  the  lygonudc  aichea 
videaDdMngc-  The  audiUry  bullae  are  laite.rDunacdaDdiiiiaalh. 
Vertebne:  C  J,  D.  13.  L.  7,  S.  j.  Ca.  Ij-ij.  Clavidea  betlei 
developed  than  ui  otha  CamivDO.  but  not  aniculaling  with  either 

fourth  an  nearly  eqiul  and  Innfnt.  the  tecAal  iliKhtly,  aikd  the 
Eflh  conudetably  ahoner.    The  £11  h  ilill  ahorler,  not  reachiw  the 

the  tKirdaial  /onnb  tccaan  thelonfnt,  the  »Dnd  and  hf  (h  lome- 
what  AhivtH-  aqd  D^rty  equal,  while  the  liiA  ia  rcpreaettted  only  by 
taiy  meiataraal  bone.    The  da*a  ate  large,  atrongly 
xtbbI,  vsyiharp.  and  exhibit  the  redaRiIe  cendilion 
R  ditnr.     ThI  tail  nriea  (leally  in  length,  being  in 

of  modoate  liie.  man  or  leia  irianiular  and  pointed  ; 
nlber  Uirgr,  with  iht  irii  mobile,  and  with  a  pupillary 
ch  coiHIWti  usdrr  ihr  inHunite  of  liiht  in  lonie  ipecin 


tl  vitb  Biiarp.  poifiieL 


dlypn. 


vi'SS 


Ibcniadvea  killed,  h 


ilil  the  luwupectinr 
I  and  itcallhy  tnaa, 
CfDucbiog  claie  10  thefround  forconcenlmeni.  apprtnch  nrar  enough 
to  make  the  fatal  aprliig.  In  Ibia  maona'  they  InBuenitv  allairli 
and  kill  anlaula  couiderably  eacndiog  thetr  owi  rfaa.  They  are 
mostly  DOCturuL  and  the  (reater  number,  c^xcially  tha  amaller 
■peckt.  more  or  kaa  arborvaL  None  are  aquatic,  and  all  take  to 
the  water  with  Telifctance,  though  loine  may  habitually  hauni  the 
haidn  of  rivn*  or  pnola.  becauaethey  lasn  (auly  obuin  their  piey 
In  HKh  BtiiattaBa.  The  n.Mecoaa  meciea  aie  widely  diffnaed  over 
ihe  greater  part  of  Ihe  habilabla  world,  Uioogh  moat  obandani  in 
the  warn  btitudca  <^  both  bcmltpheref.  Nooe  are,  however,  lound 
in  Ibe  AuitraSm  rrgina.  or  in  MadaiaKar.    Allhoogh  ■■-  '^■' 

Wold  aad  New  WoiCl  eat-  • ■•  — ^ —  ■'-  — ■■ —  ' 

■U  ipecifically  diMJnct.  ■■ 


Madagaaar. 
lit  periapathc 


Minicd  am  by  which  the  famm  as  be  acoaraled  from  the  laiur. 
On  the  contrary,  most  ot  ibc  pnupi  inlo  w>>ch  the  famDy  may  be 
divlilad  have  rennscnlativn  tn  balh  heniii(Aerea. 

IJatwithatandiaglbecainidrnblrilivenilyin  enenial  ippearanre 
•ad  alie  belwecn  diStmt  nwinheri  .of  Ihia  alniive  laiafly.  the 

10  be  found  ui  the  (onn  of  the  cranium,  eapeciatly  of  the  naial  and 
odyoiaEna  bonea,  Ihe  completencaa  of  Ihe  bony  orhit  pDnerioiiy, 
ibl  devctopncnt  of  Ibe  fim  nppcr  premolar  and  of  Ihe  inner  lobe 
ol  the  opper  aecuiial,  ihe  lenph  of  the  tail,  the  form  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  condltini  and  Mloniion  of  the  lur,  eapeciatly  the  pceiencc 


marbled  cat  (A  marmorala^.  ai 
taopird.  appear  (a  be  Ihe  An. 
oceleu.    The  Tibetan  Pallai'i 

One  of  the  liiVHI  of  the  anial 
IF.  xrwan.  wtiKh  i>  yellow  wi 
!Ud  a  nlaiWdy  ahnrt  ulL  Ni 


or  moderate,  and  the  ean 
—"a  The  larger  ipeciea.  The 


Old  World  apecici  it  tnuil  aulF 
anier'.fal(>'Tnl(,.),at.dlh.l 
lallyal  theabove-meoiianed  eli 
'at'(S'™'»io'^  been  mad 


."  luch  as  the  ipaued  K  kofatnibaBd  (I 


'  oolCarvly  chestBOt 


11  slightly  tofled 


lotratropical  rcMos  of  America,  t 


in  Alika.  The  ioaile<al  ( 
carr  and  shorter  tan  forvthadowa  the  lymn 
onntioeatt.  Amher  Afrkao  apecies  {F.  amste)  appean  10  have 
been  tbediief  pnceiiltac<d  the£arofieandeneatJecat,  which  baa. 
however,  aiwarealhr  baea  crosaad  10  aoaie  extcnL  with  the  CKdinarv 
wIUcaI(Rca/u).  Of  Ibe  New  Worid  speciei.  ^.  uvcJkt.  the  puma 
or  cooguar,  connonly  calM  "panthei"  in  the  United  Staiei. 
laabout  the^eotaleoiianl.  bulof  aiiitifoenbrowncolour.  q»iied 
eoly  wbea  veuag.  aod  fa  enenaively  AsRibuud  in  boih  Nonh  and 
South  America,  nngini  latwein  the  paiaUela  of  to'  N.  and  so'  S.. 
where  It  la  repreaenled  by  numeroua  local  racn.  varying  in  &ite  aod 
colour.    F.  enta,  the  iaguar.  h  a  larger  and  more  powerfuT  animal 

ektmarve  range,  reaching  northwajtlt  only  na  far  am  Teaaa,  and 
adiilhwHilB  nearly  IS  Palagiiin  (ace  JaciMt)-    F.  fmrdahi  and 

1   .ii:-j n_    rViiinti|r.,pott«d   apecica   inS»Uiia<   tlie 

of  Ain&ica.  are  comnmiTy  cmfoundrd  usdcr 
\  wawrsntfi,  ralhcr  brtrr  thu 

,_.__  haid and  body,  and  of  ■  unilom 

bmwniib  gney  colour,  xaogca  fna  turthera  Ueiin  to  Par^uay ; 
while  the  alUed  F-  fyn  i>  a  tmall  ca:.  weoid-Bke  in  form,  bavinf  an 
elongated  bead,  body  aod  tall,  aitd  fhon  bmbs.andisoTa  unildrm  l^ht 
reddrih^mwwcoloiir.  It  Isa  native  of  South  America  aiid  Mexico. 
^.jMbhIs  the  i^mpas  cat. 

Tha  typical  lyoica.  ■>  itpRaenied  by  Lyu  tere^'i  {L.lyii.  the 
soiitlienZ.panfiiH.aiid  ihe  American  1..  ri^a.  are  a  northcn  group 
comiBon  ID  both  Mmiipherea.  and  tharaciniaed  by  their  luTiecl 
eon.  abort  taQ.  and  the  preaence  of  a  rudiinematr  bcci  to  the  lower 
camatalal  tooth.  As  a  rule,  ibey  are  mon  or  less  spoRCd  in  winter. 

necled  with  the  more  lypnl  tail  by  the  lontt^led  and  uniformly 
red  caracal.  Lyu  idraiiit)  araaJ.  of  India,  reiHa  ami  ATrica.  and 
the  pnHirieCy  of  aeparaling  them  from  Fdit  tnav  be  open  la  doubt 
(aee  LthI  doi  Caoacal^ 
Howevo-  Ihia  may  bo.  there  can  be  no  dnubt  of  Ihe  right  of  tW 

it  ia  called  in  India.  ladiilinrllon  jromall  the  alhFrcala  as  a  dialincl 
tenOB.  umler  the  name  of  Cyiurfaral  njafiii.  From  all  the  mher 
IVidlU  this  anniwL  whirh  i  raniwii  In  *<i>  aiiri  Alri«.  i>  du- 
tinguiahcd  by  the 
aupportect  by  a  di* 
tnbenuUt  molar  b 
:he  clawa  being  sir 

■    ^   ■■      ■      ■  -    ■       ■     ■    ligaiL .„ 

^^- ....  .- ._, —road  aad  elevaied 

in  consequeKe  ot  the  large  devetcpment  of  air-aimiaea.    The  bead  ia 
SRU  U  a  nd  round.  tbebodyUgbt.ihc  liaibi  andiaillong.andlbe  cMonr 
pale  yellowi>h.brown  wilh  amall  lolid  Mack  ipou  (ice  CHKBtA). 
The  family  Vmrrtdoe.  which  inclada  the  civet-catv  geneta  and 

»■«».«•     fa    ntfatfiw    nll^     IA    rh*     F^iAnf      hi,l    J.a    rrvnTbcia    haVC 


:tcsial  tooth,  Ihougb 
.„  cusp  upon  it.  by  the 
Ibe  cither  Icclh,  and  by 


diibit  « 


make  no  approach  in  the  mailer  t 
there  i>  an  aliipbenuul  canal;  the  chcek-dcntllion  ia  p.  i  "  i. 
as.  .  "i-  The  bulla  ia  uull  and  ibe  lympamV  large,  with  a  low 
divilion  between  them;     and  Ihe  paronrpilal  nocna  fa  ta(-likt 

fn  ibTtbem^  PrBMri.'i,  13  w^M!  the  clawT^y'^^h^ 
compfctcly    or    partially    relraaik    or    IHio-miaoilci     gcDerally 

bebiad.  the  leverae  of  thii.  or  oidy  four  on  each  fool :  the  gait  may 
be  either  digitiEradc  or  partially  pllalignde:  and  the  nwtalaisan 
may  be  eitncr  hairy  or  naked  infariorly-  Anal,  and  in  oonte  esan 
also  perineal,  glands  *n  developed-  The  family  ia  limited  tt>  the 
wanriSpartsaiheOHWotUT^  ' 

ConaidenUe  diHerence  of  opinion  prevaili  with  Ttgard  to  the 
aerialpeaitlanor  thefosia.  orfooau  (Cryplipnxlajm^,  of  Mada- 
nacor.  aooicwritecieenaideringihat  itaafliiiiiieaaieaoclnac  10  the 
Fdidu  thai  it  oaghl  nol  la  be  included  ia  the  preient  family  at 

V^TiJiai  or  mine  lypfc^  iTprfMlaHvK  ofthe  civti-lribe.     A?  a 

special  subfamily— CrT^^wBaiw—cJ  Ihe  KnntHlae,  Tlie  uib- 
family  and  genus  an  characltriied  by  coaaeming  a  total  ol  16 
leelh,  arranged  as  >.  t.  c  1.  f.  1.  n.  |.    TV  teeth  lencrally  cloKly 

resembfe  those  of  ihe  frf/iu.  ifie  first  premolar  of Iwih  jawa  |„ini 


ry  minute  and  early  dt 
inner  lobe,  quit*  at  the  aikmi. 
lranFveiaely>  and  the  lower  1 
Macft.  and  a  minute  heel  but 
ally  like  that  of  FiKs.  bui  Dm 
Iht  ortni  widely  open  behind. 
Ca.  19.    Body  etaneitid.    I 

plantigrade,   wiih   five   wrU-develoiicd   toe*  oa   ntcfa. 
<harp.  compreaaej,  mractile  daws.  Ean  moderate.  Tail 


I ncr  tubercle.     The  ahull  ia  (cnri 
moderate  in  mtt.      F*«e    buI 


■TVini 
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Vmrrimat,  are  dHncteriacd  try  tkcir  ■h»p,  curved  and  UrgFly 
EFtnctik davi,  die pfBHKcaf  in  (onto »cfa  fool,  and a<p«iiml 
md  OIK  pair  of  uul  |IuhIi»  ahI  a  cympaqie  bone  which  ruiv  *»  ■ 
(rdtnttnt  the  prunitiwriiw-N  kelbrauBo  that  ibcKUBnul  audit 
m^lut  hu  Kuceihr  uiy  Mcrior  lip,  ita  ori^  haiiw  doK  to 
(vTniBiiic  rinf.    The  finl  np«HiiIaiim  of  ibc  HitAmily  an 
nvi4.<^r«    or  dv«9  (I'rpfrra  and    V^^"^"-^^    ■>«<  •>••  "-* 
an  of  whfeli  iht  dmlilion  ii 

'liiart.    FtetHiulUnd  toundnL'  Tos'ihoct.  ttK  il'i 


'nni/a)»  aod    tM   noRl 

.l.(.i.t.|.»l;i«al4o. 

ion  ntuland  compfoiiM, 

beMnd.     Vembot: 

-]0.    Body  ckmgitnJ 


and  the  ofUa'tnir^iMdliw' 
^■h  "■  'J- ^7  ("  ^■, '*■}■■  ''}■>■>■ 
mi  comoctmti.    Head  pointed  in  Ira 

trcmilin  ihort.    ^ 

(m  and  hind  l(  .   _         

CDvnrd  viih  hair,  nunl  ibe  pidi  ci<  the  I«t  and  Ion.  an 
ipecn  a  namnr  ocniral  liiK  on  tbc  under  udc  of  the  nk,  i 
Ivkwarda  nearly  ID  Thr  heel.  Tli]  moderate  at  Idih. 
ei  large  flandi  Hluated  on  (he  pcriDcnin  (in  both  aexpfl)  it 
oily  mbttanec  ol  a  peculiarly  wnctratmg  odour.  In  (heir 
vttich  Include  the  la^nt  vcqibcnof  (hegioup,  (heteeihai 
aad  lev  comprewT (Nan  in  (he  olher  Bcncra;  the  kcq 
Aolar  being  opccially  lafgo,  and  (ho  auditoty  bulla  un 
Bare  poiated  in  front;  the  body  la  alioilcr  and  atauteT;  i 
arc  tooger;  the  tail  aborter  and  tapeiiflf.  The  wnder  u 
(aiHia  B  coHpieieJy  covered  wilh  hair,  and  ibe  clavi  are  li 
leia  ntraclile.  Fur  rather  knw  and  ioc-  and  In  the  mirU 
(be  neck  artd  back  eapccially  elongal 


Ii  inhatiti  Beiva].  Chi 
iilaoda.     Y.  UaSUl 


rid.    FramlhcKth 


Enjllaiid.  and  Mill  largely  uied  in  the  £as,  i>  ofaUintd.  Tha 
auLinab  an  kaept  in  cages,  and  (beodorirerDUiaeaElioncollecIedby 
HTaping  Ibe  Inieriorol  thepcrintatfollicleiwhhBipoonarqHlula. 
Tbe  sngle  reprefcniatlve  of  Ibe  genua  Vntrrutila  reaemblea  in  many 
RifKct*  [be  geneiL  bat  a(Kca  niiih  tbe  cIvcH  la  having  the  vhole 
of  the  undef  ride  dl  the  lanuabaliy;  the  aliapbeoM  canal  ianncr- 
ally  ibvnt.     I',  malaamiii,  tbe  itmt,  inhabiliOE  India,  China, 

Ii«i  and  Sui '-  -  -' "--  -=— ■  -•-'-■-  -■--'-  - 

lavovrftc  peril 

auditory  bulla  laqcCj  eSongaled  and  founded  at  both  i 

Pupil  CDntnctlng  to  a  Uncui  aperture.    Tall  king,  elenr 
Fu abort  and iort.>|jal(edai  cloudy.   Under  gideof  Ibc 


r'Se'nvcr 


teiuUa,  the  common  genet,  ii  found  in  Trai 

MAofniu,  tirrina,  tritioivat  and  bardgiU  an 
an  African  la  habitat. 

Tbe  Malagaay  foiune  {foaa  doHhnloiO 
maiUngi  on  the  fui  of  the  adult,  diaen  by  I 
pouch  at»d  the  pmence  of  a  couple  of  bare  vpo 
of  the  meUlanuL  The  beauti^U  linuni>7£ 
ranging  from  the  esatem  Himalaya  to  Ja^n  J 

■cnted  by  two  or  three  tpecicfl,  eauly  racognkcauic  uv  tne  unuu 
tiaaiverM  band!  of  blacluah  bnnrn  and  yeUow  with  which  the  body 
and  tail  are  inarLad.  They  oiv  ipccialiy  diftiimuibcd  by  havuw 
onl^  one  pail  of  upper  molaTa,  thenby  manbung  tbe  cata,  wilti 
vhich,  in  correlaiion  with  their  arboreal  bablte,  they  agree  In  (heir 
highly  reLracIiledawa,  and  the  hairy  aurface  of  thr  ---■---'-■--'.■ 
nelaianua.  About  15  in.  ia  tlie  length  of  the 
Weal  AJtica  tbe  linaoga  are  Rpreientad  by  PiU 

■maU  ipedei  with  a  (potted  genet-like  coaE,  and  a 

Baked  itxipc  on  the  under  lunacc  of  the  metatamn,  aa  id  gvaeta. 

Hse  may  be  placed  the  two  Afikas  ipotted  paim<iveta  gf  the 
geouB  Hamiirnvx,  namely  JV.  MiwAula  from  (be  wcat  and  tl.  f^rttrii 
IrDoi  the  eaat  foreat-tecHm.  In  commoo  with  the  true  pala^dnta, 
they  have  a  defltitku  uimeiically  idetttkal  wilh  that  of  ViHrra 
uA  CbuOa,  but  (he  cu^ia  of  tbe  hinder  premolan  hihI  nolan  an 
mucb  IcH  abarp  and  poioted.  Tbey  are  f*fviTr  in  that  tba  wall  of 
the  inner  chamber  ol  tbe  auditory  buBa  nenr  eanfieai  a^ik  the 

eiDCtipital  proceia  la  not  llanenEtl  ovt  and  ipiMd  evic  the  bulla. 
this  leapcct  tbey  reaeinble  the  Miocene  £unipBan  genua  ^hMkIu, 
aa  thry  do  io  the  form  of  their  teetlLBIhat  tbey  nay  be  legaidedaa 


"r^S^^f," 


manapbl  poocfa.  ApnnMly  £Mbm  mAM, 
irhich  baa  tMca  icecnily  daaed  w  the  Mrfwl 
ithted  aniiial.  iharaclcrlitd  by  (be  Rductnn  of 


Tbe  palm-civeta. 


hablla(fii;  <))' 

and  the  nindcr  pre 

nannotinediam 

paradoauna,  conttitiKinf 


369 

of  Madafaietr, 

i»dent<tio?rdw 


tbe  follawing  dental  fonmita. 


knturong  in] 


L.  7.  S,  3,  Ci. _.,  _.^ 

I  from  lodii  to  Borneo,  Sumatra  and  Ccltbei,  wUh  one  ia 
pietflU  the  geatta.     Nearly  allied  art  ArtietfiU  inalit, 

.it  dirtiibullon,  and  A.  IritirfaM.  of  Java,  both  kin^tudin. 

ally  atripcd  ipcclea,  with  unall  and  tlightly  aepatated  molara,  and  a 
pioknted  bony  palate  face  PaLH-Qvai). 

Theblatuiwg  (ilreAcfH  Matereaf)  baa  typically  the  bik  dental 
(otmula  aa  Iba  lait.  but  the  pnuerior  upper  motar  and  the  fint  hjwci 
iKemolar  arc  often  abaent.  M<Jara  iinall  and  rounded,  teith  a  di^ 
tiact  inMrval  between  every  two.  but  formed  generally  011  tbe  aame 

Cera  aa  Pandminu.  Vertebrae:  C.  7,  D.  11.  L.  s.  S.  j,  Ca.  34, 
y  elcaigated;  bead  broad  behind,  with  a  amaTI  pointed  face, 
tona  and  nurseroua  whkilccrv,  and  small  eari.  raandcd.  but  dcihed 
with  a  pcaci]  of  long  haira-    Eyea  maH-    LJmbe  short,  with  (he 

--' '  ■'■-  '— -  ■■ — A  and  entjialy  luked.    Tail  very  hiRg  aad 

■nd  hanii.  Caecum  eatmiely  HnalL  Tha 
iithem  Asia  from  Nepal  thraugh  Ibc  Malay 
rcuuHu.  u.  u.  ».udt  of  Sumatrm  and  Java.  Although  slructu- 
rally  agndog  doaely  with  the  peradoiurca,  ita  tufted  can.  ionf, 
coane  and  dark  hatft  and  prehensile  tail  five  it  a  very  dinereni 
external  appeafancv.  It  ii  alow  and  csntioui  ia  its  movementa, 
cUafty  if  not  entirely  arboreal,  and  appearv  to  feed  on  vc^ctabka  as 
wen  as  aiuna]  sabstanEca  (ace  BuiTUlOHO). 
HtmitaU  ia  another  modiBcBlion  of  tbo  pandonm  type,  rcpre- 
ntcd  by  H.  kar^metti  of  BoiHo,  an  elesant-loaking  aalmat, 

— " ■ '  -* — ' — "* —  theparadoKBres,  of  light  grey  tolour, 

-- ' ia  tbe  back  and  k^as. 


cumd,  tbotigh  the  moUn  aiv  (uberculated-  The  bead  is  doB^ated. 
with  the  innnlt  fafoad  and  depeeised,  llw  whiskers  are  very  lont 
and  abundant,  and  Uw  san  small  iiad  roundsd.  Toea  abort  and 
■lightly  webbed  at  the  base.  Tail  short,  cylindrical,  covered  with 
•kortbdr.  Fur  very  dense  and  soft,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  miied 
wltb  black  and  srey. 

In  tbe  flAongoDse  group,  oe  Htrpatipot,  the  tympanic  or  anterior 
portion  of  tbe  auditory  bulla  is  produced  into  an  oisi6ed  external 
auditory  meatiB  of  comldenble  leuEth;  while  the  paroccipital 
process  never  projects  bekiw  tbe  bulla,  on  the  Under  lurface  of 
which,  in  adult  animala.  it  is-ipread  out  and  completely  lost.  Tbe 
toes  are  itrai^ hi.  with  long,  unibeathed.  non-retractile  dawi. 

formulaisi.I,(.4,f.*-^,  ■.,   |:  total  40  «  J6;   "»  moTara 


baviPE  genenlly  strwigly'deTcIoped,  sharply-pdnred  cuna.  Tbe 
akuUia  tkngatcd  and  coaatricled  behind  the  ortita.  Tbe  face  in 
■boR  and  eonpresacd,  irllb  tbe  frontal  nxion  broad  and  arched. 
Fosoorbital  proccaaca  of  fnmtal  and  jngal  bones  w^  devekiped, 
gencnlly  octtiBg  io  as  to  complete  the  dn:le  of  (be  ubil  behind. 
Veft^rie:  C.  tTD.  lI.L.7,S.},Ca.*l-l&.  Head  poinled  in  front. 
Ears  abort  aoa  rmmded.  BtMy  bng  and  slender.  Ealremities 
*"  *  '  H.  tbe  first,  eepedslly  that  on  the  hind- 

X.  or  but  d«li>iy  nlmated.    Soke  ol 

_  , on  of  thoae  of  btnd-palr  naked;  under 

. js  dolbed  with  hair.    Tail  loni  or  roodcrate, 

t*By  thkrk  at  the  base,  and  eonicliinBi  covered  with  more  or 
doHiIed  hair.  Tbs  kiDger  hairs  covering  the  body  and  tai 
at  always  rinjed.   Thep-     '   ■■■ ' 
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le  many  oT  Ilie  (peciH.  tike  the  Efvpliifl    litott.    A  Ur|c  poM-anl  mrtitii  itandiilir  pmiK  lala  iH 

^'  lirErly  dcv«lo«d  iml  tcnM  claiHlipaurtbeirinivtlofL 

the  Ihnc  i«ll<luneuriiHl  BKnol  Hym**  an  divia 
wQ  teciioat,  ID  whkli  niH  loologiilt  miin  ftnvric  nnk- 
rpicaJ  ApKiH  Ihc  upper  mohr  i*  madentdy  developed  an 
Mcd;  and  in  innec  Idberck  and  heel  man  ot  ku  di 
n  the  Jomcr  motor  Ean  larfe and  poMited  Hairlong  fc-— 
lane  on  the  back  and  abouLd^     Repfeaened  fimly  k^  H  jl 


The  Coltow[nE  dlitinct  Aliicin  and  MilaB^iy  leneric  irpmenta- 
livea  of  the  auUamily  are  rccusniud.  vk. //l/ctiilc.  with  ]  piemolin, 
and  containlnc  Ibc  tmall  ScHiih  Alrkran  H.  faitula  and  a  variety  t* 
the  ume.  Bd»(al(  inuinaJa  and  iwo  allied  Iropkit  Afcican 
KiedB  differ  Iron  Htrpiaa  in  haviat  only  Isyr  ion  on  each  loot. 
The  mini  ia  neariy  complete,  and  iha  tail  d  moderate  length  and 
lalhec  buihy.    In  Cjmittii,  which  hai  the  erbit  cunpletely  timed, 

bcoader  than  In  J/er/viln,  raibec  c 

laijE.    The  Innl  clawi  are  eloii(at 

All  the  loregoing  herpeatinea  have  the  Doie  thori.  vrith  nt  under 

remainiflE  forma  have  the  note  more  or  ku  produced,  with  ilt 
under  (ide  canvex,  and  a  ipace  between  (he  noiliili  and  Ihc  uppei 
lip  covered  with  doKly  pmicd  hain.  and  wilboul  any  median 
troove.  The  Soulti  Alcicaa  RhyHiatf^i  mattliri,  a  reddiih  animal 
nih  five  toea  to  each  root  and  1  (abnormaUyl)  pnnotan,  alone 
repreienta  the  fint  grnua.  The  cwmanfea  iCrtuarikui).  la'hich 
diner  by  having  on^  t  prcmolara,  and  thua  a  total  of  »  Icelh, 
iiiddde,  on  Ibe  other  hand,  tevcral  apecie*.  TJie  muaale  ia^lopEalcd. 
the  elawa  on  the  ibn-rcet  an  loni  and  curved,  the  firit  Iron  tea  ia 
very  alioft; '  the  iindee  aurface  of  the  fDetatiratii  naked;  and  (he 
tail  aliorter  than  the  body,  tapering    Fur  har»h.    Incluika  C.  t^ 


tn  ionter  than  in  Jfe ,,      

H  and  namw,  arched,  poinled  aiH  aubequaL    Hind-het 

^         '  .      .     '  fr_ri  __.t 1 — .^  jIj^^  j^_  i_j„ 

, . _. e.S.UIn 

hinder  pan  o(  Ihe  bock  Iron  South  Af  ricn. 

*" 3  Cdiiklu,  CtliHa  and  Himiialiiia  indicate  IbrH 

ificMioaa  ol  the  Htrfiainiu.  all  inhabiiania  of  Madi- 
Eiacar.    The  beit-known.  Caliia  (<»au,  it  a  lively  •quitiel-lihe 
Rllleanmal  with  lofl  lurand  ■  longbuahy  tail.  Mhich  climbi  and 
-    urilh  aiility.    Ii  ia  of  a  che«inul*iown  colour,  the  tail  beini 
-  'th  ^rker  brown.    Caliiuth  ttllala  and  C.  Uritla  chieBv 


SK'L 

pataUel  loniitudinal  itripei  d[  darkbiovn. 

Conaidenblc  divenily  of  cfanioB  prrvaib  with  rnard  u  the 
vrial  poaition  of  the  a:ird-wolf,  or  mancd  iackal  [Proatii  irjitatwi}, 
at  ■QULhern  and  eaatern  Afna,  »me  aulhoriiin  malting  it  the 
fermentative  ol  a  family  by  iiaclf,  oiben  nJerring  ii  to  the 
ByatnUai,  wlule  othera  aeain  leenid  it  at  a  modihed  member  of  the 
vSnidru.    After  all.  tbe  dininclion  eilhet  wny  cannot  be  veiy 

St,  ilacc  the  two  lamilicm  juM  named  aic  inliBalety  connected 
nnrki  of  the  extinct  IdHkiriam.    Wiih  the  Cnierndai  it  iirm 

.         .         ,1, ^J...     ...•,_  ._  .V ,._  _.  . , 

lon(  and  rather  alcnder.    The  dental  formula  ii  ■', 
total  JO  ot  IJ.     Vertebrae:    C.  7,  D.   IJ,  L,  J, 

fumiihed  with  ttrong,  blunt,  mmrelractiieclivi  1 

The  hyenaa  or  hyaenai  (//yoenidoa)  differ  fr 

family  (Vnirndu)  in  the  absence  of  a  dininn 

Sj?*        fuRh^charaewiied'by  the  abaence" 

canal,  the  lediiElioB  of  Ihc  molan  to  \ 

oT  15  dotaal  vertebrae.    The  dental  formula  In 

total  341  thcteeth.cipeclidly  thecanineaand|iRmDiiiB,'btiii|*cn' 
kna,  itiHw  and  conical.  Uppa  ■ctorial  with  ■  biRc.  dlKinct^ 
tfiioDRi  bboe  and  a  modentcTy  ileveloped  inner  lobe  placed  at  ■■-' 


il^  of  the  blade.    Motarveryt 

oof'Xdl 
■ttachment  to 

btiiod.    Vene 

kH,  apedany  the  anterior  pi 
*Kh.  with  atout  ■Dn-mraetllc 


nd  placed 
FdUat.    I 


•■teivirextzcmityoftbnUade.     .-.^  - 

KOidT  dam  loth*  binds  edge  of  the  bn,  aa  I 
ndonil  canm«ings<  little  more  than  the  bOobed  D 

'  '    "         wide  and  uroru;  and  aaglttal' «-.«-'...• 

y  oancrful  bltint  muadea.  Oiblta  incomplete 
:  t:.7.  D.  15.  l,5.S.a,Ca.  tq.  Umhniatbct 
anterior  pair,  di^^lifrade.  four  lubequal  loeeim 

"""Taa  niher 


ibcrcle.andwi 

.lair  not  eUwglled  to 
(CmtaAil  craceAi,  of  wnicn.  im  n 
Heal  rvcea,  repreaenta  ihii  gioup 
a(  the  &>hara.    In  dental  ^ric 

t  the  more  vecialired  rorm.  aa  it  certainly  b  in  ita 

(Sec  Kteha.) 

'iia. — So  (at  as  ibe  ludiloiy  tcgiaii  ol  tbe  akull 

CimirfiieaRlaagreat  nlenl  inletniedlhle  between  Ibe  cat  and 
civet  group  {ASuniita)  on  Ibe  one  hand,  and  the  typical 
rcprcaentalivcs  ol  the  bear  and  veaael  ^roup  on  tbe  other. 

group — the  Cym^ea;  but  fooail  forma  ahow  auch  a  complete 
Iran&ilion  From  doga  to  bean  aa  to  dcmonalrate  the  artificial 
characler  ol  luch  a  divtsinn.  Consequently,  tbe  dc^  aic  in- 
cluded in  tbe  bear-group.  In  this  wider  aeue  the  Aictoidea 
wIN  be  characteilied  by  the  tympanic  bone  being  dbk-thaped 
and  forming  the  vhole  ol  the  outer  wall  ol  Ihe  tympanic  ca\ilyi 


sfroT 


chamber.  The  tympanic  bulla  has  no  internal  paitition.  Iheie 
it  a  large  catol id  canal.  Cowpec'tglandiaie  lacLing;  and  iheie 
'a  a  Utge  peniil  bone. 

Fromall  the  other  membert  of  the  flroup  the  CoaMoeaic  broadly 
diillnguiihed  (in  the  taie  of  eiiHina  forma)  by  the  large  and  well- 
devd^ied  tympanic  buHa.  wiih  which  the  paroccipital  tt^uUt 
proceta  it  in  contact-  An  aliwhenotd  canal  ia  pretent,  ^^ 
The  feel  aic  digillinde,  iBUally  with  five  (in  one  Irannce  t«ii) 
front  and  alwayt  (our  hind-loea.  The  molan— genenlly  ) — 
have  tall  cuipa.  and  tbe'aectorialt  are  Isiie  and  powerful  (Nga.  1 
and  1).  The  Inleatinc  baa  both  a  duodeno-iejunal  Hciurc  and  a 
caecum.  A  prottate  gland  ia  pretent:  but  there  ate  no  glandi  in 
:ntia :  the  ninia>  bone  ia 


aiT  generally  devrioped.  The  diMributlon  of  the  family  ia  csemo- 
poliian.  The  normal  dcntillen  ii  i.  |,  (.  |,  f.  |,  n.  |;  total  41: 
Ihui  difTcting  Inn  the  typical  itiin  only  by  lEie  loia  of  the  latt  pair 
of  apiKr  molara  (pAient  m  certain  extinct  fomn).  Tn  the  charactert 
oflheltetfa  the  group  ia  Ihe  meat  primitive  of  all  Camivon.  Typi- 
cally Ihe  upper  aietoiial  (fig.  I.  f  I)  rmhuioI  a  ttoiR  blade.  olwbMi 
the  anterior  cnp  ia  ainoat  obaolete.  tbe  middle  aip  brie,  conical 
and  pointed  badrwardi,  and  tbe  poateifor  cnp  in  tbt  Torm  of  ■ 
compiemJ  ridge:  the  Inner  lobe  la  my  aailH,  and  placed  al  the 
lore  part  of  the  leolh.    The  Hni  molar  ia  more  than  hall  the  aatero- 

Cerior  tenglh  ol  the  aectnrlal.  and  contiderably  wider  than  Ian*; 
3tMm  contltta  of  two  pfi>miiieiit  eonidl  ci»|)a,  of  which  the 
anterior  it  Ihc  larger,  and  a  few,  bnmd  inward  pnlcmgatiefLBijfinaet- 
ing  two  more  or  Ma  diatlnct  cutpa  and  a  raiied  inntt  harder. 

I  fnoet  tubetd* 
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knpb 
udal 


._.  low,  tubocuUttd „-- .  — — 

kivtli  li  ibc  tooth.    Tbe  mcoBi  noUi  n  ltd  tbu  lull  ihe 

of  Uw  Cm.  witb  ■  ptir  a(  enn*  pUod  ildt  Iqr  Mi  uutriHly, 

"   '    t  poMcnor  piir.    Tta  thinl  >•  >n  «nrniRl*  mdl 

wltb  ■  ubdmlu  lubankKi]  CTon  and  ilnglt 


.— The  Altian  Hun 


nih  Ihoic  of  Ihe  cr 


Wi-ican  hunlinj-dog  (/.jtaoii  pil/iij.  tii.  jj,  xhich  diffen  from  Ihe 

bui  Four  iDFi  on  nrh  limb,  ii  in  ffjviu.    fbe  hunIing-diH,  Irsm 

Cmiifiii:  bunt  naity  u  lint  at  a  mailiH,  Hilb  Jaijc,  braodly 
ovale  rrrcl  «art  and  a  lingular  cotourinc.  ollen  coniiiljpg  ol  uii' 
nimmMriraL  bigt  HMH  of  white,  yclloiir  snd  Waclc.  It  pmenti 
II  iiiperliciBi  ToembtarKcs  to  Hjvns  cronla.  perfiapi  a 
^9  lift  prey  in  laree  caclcL  SeVenl 
'Tom  bomalilandk  difTcdw  in  <iie 
lJ»Tliio-Doo).  Nearly  niatcd  to 
wild  dogs  ol  An^p  at  repretented 
— ■  -Se  Indo-MaUy  C. 


local  rant,  one  at  & 

lod  c.  ' 

Ihehk 

fe,7 


CentrS  Aoan  Cyon  primt 

olai-i  •hilt  they  igiR  niih  Lyitim  and  Spullai  in  that 
dI  the  kiirer  Kciorial  tootli  hat  only  a  tingle  rompreuRl 
iiip.  in  place  of  a  lar^e  outer  and  ■  imallti  inrier  cmd  ai  in 

t  in  paclu.  The  bu;h-doi  iS^cllisi,  or  Iilicynn  HFiolioii) 
la  it  a  imall.  thorl-lc^edH  ahori'Iailed  and  thort-haired 
haiaeliriied  by  tbe  owlan  being  only  ~-!:  the  caraaiiial 
n  inner  cutp.    The  UiM-htiTed  raccai>n-doi  IfJilrreuUt 

.'Jm.\     »I      t.r,I«     «#t.1     ri.E»^      ^..p^.     ^^^li^lU.^^     ^„^^.'l.l^^ 


The  tvfHcal  eroop  of  Iht  latter  includtv  tome 
o(  tbe  Tamili',  wch  aa  tbt  true  wolvet  of  Iht 
OM  and  New  World)  (C.  luUa.  »<.).  aod  Ih 
4mK*tk  dofl  (C.  Jamaiaru).  the  oniia  of  wl 
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It  to  be  ■  dlatlact  tpKiei, 

"!"■  ™  1  vM  ttate;  otben 

ol  tbe  wild  or  hatf- 

—  ,- \i  ahilfl  otbert  uaia 

oinjElinf  ol  two  or  mm  wiM 

, jpttiei  have  uDdtrgoM  ra-^ 

^dI ^variation  in  tut.  latin  and  proponi 


lacth  cUhet  ol  tive  d«t.  wolvea  i 
y  thai  it  it  derived  from  the  m 


n  and  tan,  nriatkini  whicli  have  teen  peipci 
'  caiclul  ttlfctivt  biwdiniCiee  DpG)._  The 


ollht 


„  _  .Bli-^ld  *     ■ 

idojaot  lodia and  other  ct 


aborifinal  n«  of  the  country,  b*  1 
orkmaUy  inlradKed,  It  la  nearly  1 
baGting  Java,  and  alto  to  the  pariab  • 

ZoSmM  andotterl 

enitt  Balurally,  on  their  diaoovtiy  by 

Theileiider-jaiRdC.iiMflulioiAb) 

C.  i-Aalmi  and  C  amUuMautn  aUo  gneratly  phced  in  thit  poop. 
On  IM  atMr  hand,  ibe  North  Amtncan  coyote  (C,  lalniu).  inih  iu 
nuioeniut  (ubiptciet,  and  thtlSId  World  jacbah,  luch  ai  the  Indo- 
European  C.  auaa,  the  Indian  C.  pailipti,  and  tbe  African  C. 
bitaiir.  C  axUar.  C.  aiUIui.  C.  Kuvjatiu  and  C.  maamtlai  (the 
bUdtbacked  jacltal),  allhou(h  doiely  related  10  the  wolvc  have 
beenplaced  inateparateiroupunderibenameolLDAalai.  Aiain, 
Tlma  iarLyaiapa).  a  a  group  propaied  lor  tmain  South  Amerkan 
Cgci^of,  locaNy  known  a*  loxei.  and  diitinguidied  Irom  all  the 
loKgoinf  by  tbtir  fox^like  aaptct  and  kMigtr  tailt,  althouah  with 
tkoOi  oT  the  thOold  type.  Xiiang  thne  are  the  briihi-colQur«l 
colpeo,  C.  maiillaitiaa,  the  darker  C.  lim,  C.  aianu,  C.  Iriiiu. 
C.  amHieri  and  C.  tnnlimiit.  Sane  ol  thcte.  tuth  at  C.  auroi 
and  Cfriiaui.  ihowa  further  apamamaiwi  to  Ihcfoa  in  ihai  the 
pnalloTtheeyefofitiaaHnicaliril.  Mandiilinclfmnall thepn- 
ctdiag  avc  tbe  roembera  ol  Ibe  aloptcoid  or  vulpine  aectioD.  whk^  are 
uHkacnni  In  South  AiHriea.  The  characterittic  leatun  o(  the  ikiiU 
hat  been  already  mentiDUd.  In  ndditioa  to  thit.  relerenct  may  be 
raade  to  tbcdbpiical  (in  plan  ol  Cin^ilar)  pupil  ol  the  eve.  aad  the 


:ly  eight)  teatt  ii 

™-.-«ing  the  !_., ,.„ 

ipeciH  and  racea  ipTGad  av 

Vulpa  atapa.  or    V,  nlptl 

™        ■  '■         a  '"iXn,: 
I  a  loal  rac 

Eectly  d> 


nubet.    The  lypkat  srnipa 
lUprr.  it  rcpmented  by  nuiui^iui.a 
tbe^  Wo^  and  NortV  America. 
Eutopeon  fex  (C  oa/pu — otherwiie 
repretented  ia  the  Himalaya  by  the  ■■!■«■* 
North  Africa  by  C.  t.  aUaliaa,  while  die  Kort 
•aaicu  atjiilaa.  can  ecamly  be  regarded  at 
On  the  Diher  hand,  the  Aiiatie  C.  bonaJamtii 
North  American  C.  kIdi  (kit'lox)  are  tniaUer 

•pedia.    From  all  thete  tbe  North  ADieriai ... 

(grey  lot)  and  C.  tittanlU  are  diilingniibed  by  having  a  fringe  of 
tliffliaiiilB  tbetafl,whenettheyareaepBnted^aa(/r«}»n.  ^In. 
the  Arctk  loa  (£'.  JatiiMi),al  which  there  ■■  a  blue  and  a  white  phatt. 
bat  Ibe  tail  very  lull  and  buih^  and  the  lols  d  Ibe  Itel  thickly 
baited,  and  hu  hence  brvi  diatinguuhcd  at  Lautacjom.    Lattly,  «e 

ancdi  aa  C.  Earda  and  C.  lamtluux  of  the  north,  and  the  aoulhern 
malt,  with  eoormoiuly  king  ean, 
■    -    ■    " ■  ilcufi  (.eeVoir, 


They  have 

having  five  cuspt  on   the  crown-turfact!  thtbe  cl ,.. 

idtntined  aa  (he  inner  tubtrcle.  Ifae  two  greatly  irduccd  and  obliquely 
pUtxd  lobti  ol  the  bhde,  and  two  cutpi  on  the  htti.  The  ikuU 
BenciallirtKmbleilhatoIthetniaUerfaict.parlkiilarlylheltnncci, 
The  auJilory  bullae  are  very  large.  The  tiindcr  edge  of  the  kiwer 
>aw  hat  a  peculiar  lom.  Owing  to  the  great  development  ol  an  et^ 
pauded,  compretxcd  and  tomt*hat  iovcncd  tubangular  proccti. 
VeitebraeiCr.  D.  13.  L.  7.  S.J,  Ca.  ij.  Ean  vc£y large.  Limb, 
rather  lang.  with  tht  normal  number  of  loo.  The  Iwa  paiielal 
ridgti  on  tbt  ikull  icmain  widely  lepaiaied.  »o  ihat  no  iagllial 

eared  lox  wc  have  an  animal  neariy  rcpretcnting  the  itock  Imm 
which  have  been  evolved  all  the  other  repreienlalivet  of  the  dog 

was  Uie  fact  (hat  this  animal  bat  very  geneially  uiur  true  molart  in 
each  ja«i  and  alwayt  that  number  in  the  lower  jaw;  whereat  three 
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nk.  PslHoatokify  bit.  hcn>«vti,  ittdt  mu  Hrida  ■«<  itao, 
ud  the  ides  (lultlK  eaiUcr  luiiimili  haB  nun  uech  thui  tlwir 

pnclicillv dapnind.  ConvqiKnilj' Miia  Albenitu'CarliuiihulB 
conpinlivtty  ruy  luk  (in  e  paper  puMuhed  in  Ibe  ZMttfUfJWi 
JockrtKt  for  igoo  ■■  deoootntiiic  ibac  ihe  k>ii(-und  [on  ii  ■ 
ipKialued.  and ■" ■'-'    ' ■'—  ■'"-  - 


F  Ihe  ducendul  of  thf  (o™ 
northefv itutL  TlibiBKcircunuuiicf  dEcdti 
a  d^Mribiitioni]  poiM  ti  view,  aa  eflordinf  an 
inlinule  lelitisfuliip  betiHcn  the  Tctuaiy 
India  and  id"  ~'—'- '"  -"  "■'~ 

---'-     "-- -  ipeoB  bunow  in  the  mui 
|h  nwMly  anlvatoiu.  r«d<i 


[Qcmben  of  the  di^-trlbc  at 


i;  none  htbitually 
penally  amon^  the 


dimblRea.   Th«i|h  nwMly  anlvi 

Ihev  have  cbaaed  and  kilkd  dienuelvn.  niaoy,  etpccially  an 

nailer  necin.  eat  larbife.  canion.  iiuecti.  and  alio  (rait. 

and  ndier  vcteuble  iubManco.  The  upper  uirfaie  of  ihc  tail 
of  Ibe  ioK  haa  a  gland  covered  with  coane  Hrai^t  hair-    Tlua 

poHilily  the  enxption  of  Lyon  fitlxl.  Although  the  baaei  oi  Iht 
bair  coveHns  the  giaod  an  vaually  almoit  wtiite,  the  tipa  are  always 
black;  thit  colour  beinf  leonatly  encnded  la  the  aviroundini 
hain.  and  often  tonniag  dark  ban  on  Ihe  bullocks  Tbe  dark  i|ia( 
on  tbe  back  of  tbe  tail  u  particularly  conapicuoui.  noubly  >■  nch 
widely  separated  ipedca  ai  the  wolvet,  Aotn't  dov  and  the  fennec 
AlttuHEh  itt  eaiitinc  fepreseptativc*  arc  very  diHerentn  the  bear' 
family  or  UriidM.  aa  will  be  more  foUy  meniioned  io  the  tequel, 
^^  waiin  put  limea  intimately  connected  with  the  CanUst. 

Vrsiiat  are  cbaracleriird  by  the  very  amall  tvmptnic  bulla, 
and  Ihe  bioad  parDcripiial  proceto.  which  ia.  however,  inde- 
pendenl  of  tbe  bulla.  The  leei  are  tnon  or  lc«  completely  planti- 
Rade  and  five-loed.     The  inteitine  hat  ndlher  duodtno  jejunal 

drical.  Aa  dininctive  cbancteriBio  of  Ihc  Urtidti,  may  be  nnb 
(ioDtd  ihe  preaenct  of  an  alapheiuid  canalon  the  lute  of  Ihe  ahull; 

end  of  the  humenu.  the  pcraenceol  twopain  crupper  and  Ihreeol 

non^cullini  character  and  lore-aoJafi  ahoneniog  of  the  upper 
ecclorial.  which  haa  no  inner  root  and  one  inner  cuap  «ii.  i.  lll.l. 
Anal  ibnda  are  appaiinilywantini.    The  ihort  lail.  bulky,  build. 

danctemtu:  of  tT*  bearm.  ....... 

The  (leal  majoniy  of  eiiRiB(  bean  may  be  included  in  the 
typical  eenua  Urtut.  of  which,  ia  Ihi*  mde  tenae,  tbe  Icadina  char. 
■neriaii^nllbeaalollowa.  ThedenlitioBiat.  l.c.t.M.a.]-*!: 
but  Ibr  three  antaior  ptentobr*.  above  and  bekn'.  tn  ene.r«oied. 
rudimentary  and  liequently  wamlH.  .Uually  the  hnt  (plaod 
dote  IS  tbe  canine)  is  present,  and  alter  a  coniaderable  interval  the 
Ihird.  which  ii  lituated  chiae  Io  the  other  teeth  of  the  cheeb^rica. 
The  lounh  (upur  Kctoiial)  differs  eiie«tially  from  the  ucieapDndinf 
IDOIh  of  other  CanUvois  in  that  the  inner  lobe  it  not  lupponed  by  a 
distinct  root;  itt  seelolial  chaiwciefs  being  very  tlifhtly  marked. 


The  en 


*;  these 


blade  and  greatly  developed  tubCTCular  heel ;  tbe  second  molar  iaof 
about  tbe  tame  leniih.  but  with  a  broader  and  more  Aaitened 
tubercular  crown;  wliile  the  thinl  it  tmaller.  Tbe  milk-teeth  an 
comparatively  tmall.  and  abed  at  aa  early  a£e.  The  skull  it  nwn 
or  leu  elongated,  wjib  the  orbiti  tmall  atM  incomplew  behind,  and 
Ihc  palate  proloi^Fit  considerably  behind  the  lail  molar.  Vertebrae: 
C.  7.  D.  14.  L.  6.  S.  s,  Ca.  B-10.  Body  heavy.  Feel  broad,  eom- 
pletely  plintieradc;  the  five  loet  on  each  well  developed,  and 
armed  with  lonE compreurd  and  moderately  curved,  nonieiractilt 
dawn,  the  sales  being  generally  naked.  Tail  very  ihort.  Eart 
modenle.  erect,  rounded,  hairy.     Fur  generally  lone,  toft  and 


The  typical  croup  of  the  genus  ia  1 
(U.  sxlailor Europe  and  Alia,  of  ■ 
such  at  Ihc  Syrian  U-  O-  lyriacfeJ,  ll 
the  Nonh  AiUtic  U.  a.  c^n'i,  aw 


■ese  are  naW  ody  as 


AoKTican  buck  bear  L 
ktrmiiii  <A  Brilish  Cdu 
thii  group  tbe  Himalaya 
and  v.  isMuaiJ.    Ver 

{JidoJimJi  maiajamti, .._ 

cvtentile  tongue,  ibort  and  wide 
the  spectacled  bear  o/  the  ' 


nail  and  liEhl.«Dlourid  V.  Ami  an 
nak.    UK*  diaiBct  b  £e  Noi 


eiuj  of  tbe  humerus,  it  agti 
and  raccoons.    The  dcniiti 


^ohnired  Bear.orCiani  Panda 
the  latter  and  Ihe  bears,  a 


i  Ihenby 


the  spectacled  bear,  the  panda 

,.,.,u-.. u..,..-,  .„ ™ .,™  =..Mo'ia«  J;J'tr*™id^°i 

the  first;  the  hrst  upper  molar  with  quadrate  crown,  broader  thaa 
long;  and  Ihe  secoiM  larger  than  the  finl.  Skull  with  the  a>^o. 
malic  arches  and  sa^Ilal  crest  inubentely  developedi  aacttidinc 
branch  of  loverjaw  very  high,  ginng  great  ipace  for  attachment  tl 
temporat  mutclr.  and  facial  pociion  sbori.  Bony  palate  not  eitend- 
ing  Inhind  the  lail  molar.  No  aliiphenoid  canal.  Feet  bear-like. 
but  lolet  more  hairy,  and  perhaps  ksi  compKtely  planligrade. 
Fur  long  and  thick;  ind  tail  eatremely  short.  Humerua  with  a 
perforation  on  the  inner  siric  of  the  lower  end;  a  very  targe  earn 
radial  carpal  bone.    The  cokiur  of  this  strange  animal  it  Uack  and 

\Wth  Ilie  panda  tAJuna  fultm)  we  reach  an  undoubted  repre- 
tentative  o(  Ihe  FnxjiinHM.  or  raccoon  tribe,  differing,  hoarever. 
from  all  Ihe  reit  eiceiit  t  he  doubtlul  H  tliiritw.  In  its  Asiatic  habiut. 
[|  the  btier  be  incfudcd,  the  family  may  be  defined  as  Idlowv 
Molars  1.  eacept  in  Aetunpus,  with  bTunt  or  sharp  cusps;  no  ali- 
sphenoid  cami.  except  in  ^efanu;  humerus  generally  with  a 
[oramen:  leMplanligradei  tail,  oictpt  io  Atinrepia,  tons  aod 

"'in  the  pandalhe  dentition  is  .■.!.(.  I,  M,m.  I;  total  3»;  Ihe 
lint  lower  mobr  being  minute  and  deciduous,  and  ihe  upper  mobrs 
broad  wiih  numerous  and  complicated  cutps.  Vertebrae:  C.  7. 
V  14.  L.  6.  S.  3,  Ca.  iS.  Skull  bi^h  and  compressed,  with  an  su- 
tphenokd  canal,  a  tfaort  facial  portion,  and  the  ascendinf  brancb 

nodeniE.  erect,  pointed  cats.    Clawi  bhial.    Tail  cylindrical  and 
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licted.    For  loBC  tad  thick.    Eiln  ndkl  cupri  base  nodtnu.     ___ 

Tbe  puida  b  ■  brithl  (aldca  nd  ■ofanil,  wilk  blick  ndccputi.    AM  ilFict  (he  whole  ^ 

^  Fanlipecia 


Tiniuy  dciniu 


The 


uul  40:  the  liner  mok 
■Etuili]  (like  that  of  .rf 


EocDpe  (lec  PahdO' 

«>■■)  ue  dw  Am  ind  tvpial  npmeDIallvct 
Hob  of  the  funlly.  in  wMch  id  iUkSuhU  canil 
- -■-■- «■»  the  deodikin  b  i.  1.  b  (,  >.  I.  at.  I : 

.-.  ^, ^belfKhnaduid tuhiRukted;  thenur 

U  [like  t£it  of  Aittnpia  a^  >liAir»)  hiviv  Ihcee  outer 
_^_  ud  ■  bnul  bkiapid  laDB  Mn  (Mw  u  alBoit  quHhate 
iuru  to  the  cnvo.  Pint  ufmr  aolar  willi  ■  loiie  tubtfciducd 
cnwa.  nlhcr  broader  than  loasi  aeaad  1  iiiMliialill  nailer, 
niih  tfaaa¥enely  obhw  crowD.  L«wcr  ■ectoriil  (fait  Bolar)  with 
ID  iDrcBiely  ana!!  aad  DUkiocd  b4ade,  pkcad  Iranannelr  in 
fion[,uida  larfe  ioaer  taherdemiidheel!  lecoad Bolar aa ku^ aa 
tbe  fiM,  but  aarrtniw  behind,  with  Eve  otaue  nina.  Vertataae: . 
C7.  [>.[4.L.6.S.3.Ca.  I6-I&  Body  atMit.  H^broad  behind. 
Ini  shh  a  pniaBd  nmule,  la  walUaa  the  eatoe  aale  not  applied 
eund.aait  ia  wfaeD'theaaiiiial  ■■tandinc-  Toea. etpeoaily 


■    --  . Th«  much  Meablf  the  UnkHJoB 

pr^^'and  Ibe  ^^an^^tXr^a^ETtbe  r^LTpcrtioaV^ 
■kuU  b  iBOR  ekHMted  and  lumiw.  Vfnebrae:  C.  7,  D.  14.  L.  «, 
S.  ^  Ca._  ai-aj.    Body  tttm^vA  and  nther  tnmtii^d     No* 

uwut.  Tail  lon^,  nOD-prelwAiDe.  taperinR  and  ringed.  CoaEia,  fir 
cafii-mUDdii,  live  in  amall  Iroopt  of  eivnt  to  twenty,  are  chiefly 
uboieali  aad  (ted  tio  frviii.  youni  bii^  efft,  buecta,  Ac  The 
two  bat-kBDWn  ifKk*  arc  M  unci  o(  Macs  and  Ccnttml  Anwika. 
Bad  il^.  r^  of  South  AiBsica  Inn  Sutinamto  l^nguaT  (tot  Coalt). 
In  theldnkakM  ((.r.J,  ao  aalmal  loMkaown  ai  CmattltH  csa^- 
Tetftdv.  but  whoae  deHCDation  It  hai  been  propoaed  to  dtann  to 
the  uaclaiiicall>gt»j[inu.  tbe  denlitloa  la  ■.!,(.  l.p.  I.iw- 1-3&. 
Moliii  with  low  flat  anwna,  very  obacnrel*  labemilalad.  Skull 
dul  and  rounded,  with  Oat  upper  nitfaca.  Vtrtebrae :  C.  7,  D.  la. 
L.  6,  S  J,  Ca.  Itfit,  Clavklea  preienti  but  in  a  very  rudim 
fDndition.  Head  Ixoad  and  round.  Ean  abort-  Body  lor 
■iinpeliDe,  LintM  ifcotl-  Tail  kmf ,  taperlaa;  aad  rwh^A^i, 
;  and  Bcf  t.  Tongue  hnf  aad  very  — ***JU 


;?a 


The  croup  li  chataelerired  tiy  thi 
anaT  in  t>e  ikuli.  the  reduttioa 


e  lamiJv.  forminf  ihr  HiUiniily  JVatMfa 
d  by  the  ibDn  and  panialEy  webbed  to 


irvtd  and  often  pailiaU) 


•ecurlal  havint  ilt  In 

tooth ;  ami  the  opMr 

a.  |S-]L   Body  long  and  ill 
with  trie  frft  rounded  aiu 


disltierade,  with  t> 


bdpc  neaily  iw 


<  Ahortn  partially 

7  ialiabit  ttic  aortttem  retioni  of  Eurooe.  Aua  aiul 

Amcno.   Manr  of  the  ipeciea.  a>  the  uble  |ilf.  liivU'uJ.  yield  lui 

T^deatitkn  of  Falatit 

more  aharply  Euiprd,  and  t) 

the  body  louer  and  more  ilendtr,  and  the  linibi  evtn  ahor 
■he  apeaa  art  uaU  aiiuili.  of  active,  bloodthiraty  and  a> 
dnfuaitlDii,  Utinf  dilaly  oa  bbda  and  tmall  maaiaala,  ac 
ttrreitrial  thaa  aihanal.  dwellinf  among  tocka.  iionea  1 
buililin^  Soow  rA  ihe  ipeciea.  aa  the  iloai  or  ermine  {P.  ci 


»of  Ibatcf  Ihewi 
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fl  ia  winttr.  tboofh  the  ohaDge  dora 

.--     -.a  laivegesia.  having  a  very  eateuive 

fUnphKal  lante  throuthoui  the  Old  and  Ntw  Wotldi.  aad 
iBcbdia  Iba  aninak  eonnmnly  kiaiwn  •■  wnanli.  polecata,  (arm 
~d  mlnka  ((.t.). 

[n  Ihe  ihictoa  (Cab  (unu)  llie  daiitivi  ii  t.  |.  (.  t,  «.  f,  ■.  |; 
al)»l  Ihccrawa>o(thelcethbein(«<iiiI.and  tbe  upper  molar 
leh  iinaHer  than  the  lectDtilL  Lontet  lactofill  larn.  with  Bull 
tubercle,     The  dead  linn,  tboufh  really  hot  a 

.    Vertebne:  C,  7.  0""  L,  ^"y{U.*it  Body 

y  madei   (tct  laije  and  pmoful.  nibplauif ndc. 

t.  tataprtiatd,  much-curved  tnd  abarp-pDinled  cbwa. 
H  feel  (eioept  the  pada  of  the  too)  tevertd  with  ihkk 
n.  Ean  very  •mall,  nearly  eaaoakd  by  the  fur.  Eyea 
111  ibott.  Ibkh  and  huahy.  Fur  (uH.  hn  and  rather 
.  he  one  ipeciea.  Ibe  wolverine  or  Dlution,  ia  an  Inhabiianl 
«at  dfiona  of  northnEucDpo,  A«  and  Anerica .  and  niuch 

•iie,  dinba  trcei  and  livn  00  aquinili,  harea.  bcavcn, 

',  and  la  laid  lo  ailacfc  nei  bone*  and  cowa. 

iou  th  Aamican  aiiMU  and  uyn  repreeent  the  leaui  Caliilii. 


. Tan  of  nuideiale  length.     The  ipci 

noo  IC.  viUtut.  G.  tUamamdi.  and  Ihe  uvra  (C 
laat.  which  *'*'™^-  northward  into  Central  Amt 
'  '  a^nraled  aa  Calm*.  Nearly  alUtd  to  lh> 
■  taai.1  like  LymWiiB  pglii|«iiKw.  A 
wlan  tamivDna  diapUy  a  tnarlnd  tci 


«  foreeauif 
cy  to  btinf 


aienfatn  <d  the  fanulT  by  luving  only  a  ttnale  pair  of  lower  melara. 
IhedeotitiDnbaiacL  I,  <.),«,  I.ai,  )i  totaTu!  the  unier  aectorial 


ican^  ooe-fourth  of  ibe  whde  lenrtb  a 
c«p.  VertAraK  C.  7,  O.  14.  L.  4.  & 
depfeaiedt    llnbi  ihcn.  atnm^    Ind 


kS,: 


(toni  Buih  and  weM  Afiica,  have 

ante  and  wzr.  being  ntbcr  larfcr .. 

ly  he  only  lacea  oT  (he  lame  ipeciea.  Their  coloration 

the  upper  tnriaor  of  the  body,  head  "    ■■--"'' 
'  the  low^  puTB,  leiiaTated  by  a  <En!» 

an  black.    They  \\\t  chiefly  on  1 


ct  Imigitudinl 
cr,'£'^'ii(ii,'tbedeniiiiDn  iai.  i,  1. 1, 


&  t.  >■-  1 ;    lota]  IS.    Uppo 

lobe.  iDolarnialler,  wider  In , ._ 

directioii.   Lower  lectorial  with  bed  about  oih 

tbe  tooth.    Skull  ekwgatad,  rather  narrow  aa 

portioa  eapedally  narrow;   infmorbilal  foramen  very  large.    I 

lather  email  and  produced  in  ( — ■  -■■'■  --  -' '   -•■'■- 


L.  Tail  ihon  or  moderate,  huahy.  Several  1 
II  H.  tunUlii,  matOala.  ii>>a|tiuu.  1    ' 


in  ckHinied,  obliquely 
Body  S^asiled.  itmbi 


Ih  agility 
liandbi 
l/rioayil,  have  a 


mulaof  i.  i.  Ij^  I,  ■■.  1;    total  }4;.  ihe  tRtk  much 


broad,  with  Bwi  noul.  nearty  ilraifhl.  bluM  and 

c«ai>a,d  which  the  fait  and  Hlh  are  conaidtnbly  ah _ 

oihen.  Tall  moderate,  with  longer  balra  lowarda  the  tod,  giving  ii 
a  buihy  appaanace.  Hair  feneraly  long  and  looae.  The  Iwa- 
knowB  inecita  o(  Ihli  genui.  the  Cape  poWal,  /deajw  mfttuii 
tor  ZuriiU  aoviUa),  ia  aboat  the  aiie  ti  a  polecat,  but  cooqikuoua 
by  il>  htoad.  loiviludinal  t--"-  ''  ■'—•-^ ' ■'■•■ 


i'k-S^li' 


Senegal.  Another  apecfe^  I.iybitm 
The  nnall  oil ped  polocat  oi  louil 
repreBenlt  a  genua  by  ilfclf. 


with  the  bller  mrTt  ta  lorm 
leal  JVwM«H».  and  Ihe  badg 
are  elongated,  with  etnitbl  to 
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lartcr  thin  [he  Kctotial.  imil  is  thfinan  typxal  fcim  a  r. 
lonHr  thin  broad. 

In  (he  Ninth  American  iliuiilii  of  thegcnui  Mepkilil  tht<ieilt 
b  1,  ^.  t  t.  |k.  t.  m.  i:  (Mil  34.    Upprr  molar  Iirftt  Ihan 


9-  bonier  of  lh« 


.nuaded.    Tail  Iode.  ■bund 

fUndt  lainly  devrlapcditJuir  ttcn — 

at  (he  wilfoi  the  aninial.  u>  an  iiHolenbly  ofleiuJve 


jrade.    Ean  ihort  and 


palate.  (£rTiuna(iDE  poatenorty  oppaiiu  the  li 
latt  molar.  Farial  ponna  c<  ikull  ihiid  lad 
inrrom.  VenebUE:  C.  7.  >>- 'M-^  ^'.l 
Body  eloniated.    Limba  BMdenK.  lubplaiHisrade. 

_.._...     .-...1 ...._j._.i..  _i..i|^  ^l[[j  Ijgj _ 

''n,  vhkh  can  lie  diicliamd 

._ biy  oflenaJve  odour  and  hai 

, The  South  Amerkao  tpeclei,  which 

havconly  two  UT^pcTprFrmCan. 

unafi  North  Acnencan  irboreaL  a 


M  fint  the  fenua  A  rrtonyx,  ariih 
^  t«^  Th.ijci»rli 
^  placed  poitenoHy  to  1} 

lorvardt.  FU«  prrmo 
per  molar  much  larjer  than  (} 
Etcnor  direction  than  broad;  I 
>,  mberculaied  hod.    Skull  do 


Ca.   to.     Saout   toflg. . — ., 

tenninal  noUritl.  much  like  IhoaEiila  pit-  Eyxa  amall;  ara  very 
amall  and  novnded.  Body  cnmpnwd.  rather  than  depreonl. 
Jjmba  ol  moderate  length,  and  partially  dighigiwle  in  mlkinv. 
Tail  modente,  tapering.  A  IliU  aalt  under-fur.  vith  Idnger  britlly 
haira  inrenpencd.  Ine  lorrgcal-known  apeciea  ia  A.  caUaris, 
the  bkalK-iaar  (bear-pig^  otbeii-ioof  (nnd-pw)  of  the  natlTea  of  the 

laiicr  thamhe  bwlgcr.  highbon  iu  lert.  and  very  pigjike  in  Hnetal 
aaped.  ctf  a  lighE  zrvy  oiidur.  with  BEah-ajJouiea  tiiou(  and  feel; 
oamiraa]  and  omBivomuf  0(iH  ipttiH  or  local  vaiktica  have  been 

In  Ihe  irnna  JfjiAiai  ih 
the  taeth  arc  morp  acutely  pointed.    SkuU  elontated 
and  prodiiccd.    Suborbiial  laraiaea  tniall,  «nd  ine  pa 
... .. ^^^  ^  ,!,[,  gnap,  pmduoBtl  b    ' 


loinieid.    SkuU  elontated.  face  nant: 


(BHWay  I - —  — —,,. 

C  7.  D-  '4-I}.  L.  64,  9.  },  C 
nndnd,  Bobite,  oQiiiiidr  t 
Uaba  (atber  iboit  and  iton 
■ith  nth*r  hnif  buAy  hair.  . 
■niiiinf  an  odour  lih*  that  e<  ih> 


(if.  awreln)  (r 

In  (be  (rue  b 

fr  1.  -.  1;  tn(a 


ly  ahoR.  but  dMhed 


a  Ihe  mountaina  of  Java, 
be  aea-levcl;  aad  a  eecond 


uajrate.  aid  aa  bnnd  aa  le 


length  ol  the  vlnle  to 
BtEoof  ly  daveloped,  art 
the  low  jaw  ia  firmly 

Vertebrae:    C.  7,  D.  1 ..- 

very  abort-    Body  atout,  broad.    Umfaa  dioit,  _.  ... 
trade.    Tail  ihort.    TyoiGad  by  the  cununoa  badger 
V  MTlirJcf  EuiDpeanJ  aonbeni  Aala.  atiU  found  Si  n 
&i^nd.  vbtfe  it  Uvea  id  wood^  la  naduntal,  burTowiiig  and  very 
onniwawm,  feedbii  OB  mice,  repcilca,  ioaecla.  Imil.  acoroa  and 
.    Other  Deady  allied  apKiea.  II.  Intmv  aid  V.  ctiatuu, 

.. . ■ --[..a«JJ*.a«*Miaiiitapa». 

la  Ta»d«  thi  dental  lonuu  «  aa  n 

-..„,..r— 'jaw.   The  neper  aectoeial  iamnch  laiyr 

lb*  otbir  ie«h;  ud  the  ueper  molar  about  th* 

'   triintihc.  irith  (he  apex  lurBod  l»ck- 

..„ ^.jriallHithaa  hall  the  lefBth  of  (ha  tooth. 

Shall  *«rr  wide  ia  the  oceifil*]  recioDi  the  lapibduidal  ettat  gnatly 
devalofad,  aad  tb«  aa^ttalbnt  afiM>y,aMttary  (o  what  obtain  b 
UilSrVmlbiM*:C.j.a.trt~i,S.i.CK.i».    Bodyatoutly 

*-" -*  dtpiliaad     1%il  ihort.    Tiw  iniwik  <(  thia  aenaa  am 

>N«rlh  America,  when  tbeyiepnamt  the  baikeraof  the 

World,  laanaUiiK  then  bkIi  ki  appMiase*  awl  habUa.     T. 

risaal*  tk«  cnmmoa  Aowkaa  bfdger  of  (be  United  SUtaa, 

r.  krfaa^^  tbc  hicijena  badger,  bcin(  a  local  vaiiety. 


Sdv 


In  tbc  traa  ouer.'gf  the  leein  la/ra  (be  dani 

6).  H-  (;  total  }&     Up4)er  icclarial  *lih  a  tr 
aric,  and  a  very  Lute  unier  lobe,  hoUowed  or. 

with  a  niaed  ibarp  edvc,  e»e(uliiig  atoflg  t(n-ihirdaor  nn 

length  of  (he  blade.     Upper  (ndar  larn.  with  a  quadri .. , 

cn»wn,  brnader  than  long.    Skull  brtadand  depretiad,  coaLiaeicd 
ininiedia(dy  behind  the  orbili;  with  (he  fadal  penkw  very  Aon  aad 

-'^-'-= 'irm.   V(r«braetC7.D.I4-i5.L.6.5.S.].Ca.B-i«. 

^acaihot(andnHiBded.    Llaibaihact-    Feetcoa. 

".wel|,di>vclapedcla»ionalUhe(oea,    Tailkmg, 

uperinf.ra[herdepreaaed.  Fur  abort  and  rkaet 


Jywebbe3!<ri 


in  IheneariyuniCoRn  brown  cuhiurina,  thai  in  ionic  caaea  Ihe  ipcciea 
areby  no  miana  well-defined.  The  Bniilian  oUer  <X.  Iraidmiil 
ia  a  very  large  iptciea  (mm  Brud,  Deoician  and  Suiiaan.  ■Kh 
a  prommcni  ridge  ahmj  tuh  laienl  maicin  ol  iha  tail.  In  tan 
— .. '"  — -  leec  areooly  atghtly  nAbedi  dawa 


imaU  or  altogcAtf  waildng  01 r<~ 

pfamolar  nry  anall,  aomediaai  waniiiif ;  mod  the  BHiara  wy 
broad  and  maiahia,  Th*  ip*EiH  ia  qontioD  an  L.  inmriai  g( 
South  Attia,  and  £  ll^yi  or  riarm  of  India,  Java  aad  S(Uiu(n, 
and  bavo  ben  laparaMd  aa  a  diatfnet  genua,  Aoma. 

The  aBHUter.ZalB  hv  EaJhyin)  Mm,  vithadentltiBn  of  i.  I,  c. ), 
f- 1,  ai.  I.  total  33,  dinn  {torn  other  Camlvoca  in  baviiw  but  two 
HKiaora  Km  aocb  Me  ol  lh«  lower  jaw.  th*  ooa  cotreipnndinf  10  (h* 

fim  (vary  uialt  la  the  tni-  — — '  >-: ■— —     -r^ — i-  -' >-- 

teeth  Rnerally  naembte 

dUTcr  Ed  the  ^Ecedfiw  ro 

and  blumnca  of  th£  caapa.  Feu  webbed!  loR-leH  rii 
five  tnbequal  toea.  wi(h  aboft  compretied  clawai  bind- 
large,  depreaied  and  fin-llhe.  (heir  phalangct  Aadeoed  ai  -.- 

The  fifth  me  the  tangsl  and  Ksuleat.  (he  rtit ^dually  dimiaiabl 


rt.teraduall 


II.    FlMHIFEIiM 

Tlie  second  Biboider  <i  fonned  by  the  leak,  wtlnMea  and 
rated  leali,  whJcb  dlflet  frem  the  reu  ol  tlw  Carnivon  inainlj 
fn  Ibc  (bnhi  bring  modified  for  aquatic  progrenioD;  the  Im 
upper  Mgmenti  bciog  very  short  and  partially  enveloped  in 
tbc  general  inlegumeni  of  ibe  body,  while  tbc  ibird,  epedally 
In  the  hind  ntruiiliei.  Is  elongated,  eipandcd  and  webbed. 
Thrre  are  atwiyi  five  well-developed  digiu  on  «cb  linb.  Ia 
the  hind-limb  tbc  two  marginal  digiu  (Gni  and  fifth)  ate  sLoutir 
and  generally  larger  than  IhE  olhera.  Tlie  Icelh  alio  differ  from 
tboac  of  Ibc  more  typical  Ciraivora-  Thr  incison  an  alway* 
fewer  than  |-  The  chrek  wtlo  consiits  generally  of  [our  pre- 
raolan  and  oiie  molar  of  uniform  i:bincltri,  with  never  more 
than  two  root!,  and  with  conical,  Rioie  or  lai  compreucd. 
pointed  crowns,  which  may  have  accenory  ciopi,  placed  befort 
or  behind  the  principal  one,  but  an  never  bread  ittd  Inber- 
cuUlcd.  The  milk-teeth  are  imall.  simple  and  shed  or  abwrbcd 
at  an  early  age.  usually  eiihti  bcfott  or  within  a  tew  days  after 
birth.  The  brain  ii  relatively  large,  the  ccnbral  hemiaphetn 
broad  In  proportion  to  Ihetr  length,  and  witk  numenius  and 
complei  convolutions.  There  Is  a  very  shall  caecum;  the 
kidiKya  are  divided  into  nutneroui  diitinct  lobules.  There 
are  no  Cowper'a  glands.  Ttals  two  01  four,  abdonunal.  No 
divlcle*-  Tail  always  iliort.  Eyei  large  lul  cxpoaed,  wfih 
Bat  cornea.  Hic  noilrila  close  fay  the  elaslidly  ol  tfadr  wallt, 
and  ate  opened  at  will  by  muaculac  action. 

Hh  munben  of  Ihi*  group  are  aqaaiic,  tpcnding  the  Ereaur 
part  of  theft  time  in  the  water,  awimming  and  diving  with  great 
facility,  feeding  mainly  on  fiifa.  ctmiBCeatu  and  other  marine 
animala,  and  prograasin^  on  land  with  difficulty,  but  atwaya 
coining  on  shore  Cor  the  purpooc  of  bringing  forth  Ibeir  young. 
"They  are  generally  marine,  but  occaeionally  itceEd  large  rinn, 
and  some  inhabit  inland  seal  and  h\a,  aa  the  Ca^riiD  and 
Baikal.  Though  not  numereus  in  spedca,  thty  are  widely 
dtsttODled  over  tbc  arorld.  bul  Occur  most  abundantly  on  the 
ooasu  ol  lands  sltnaled  In  rold  and  temperate  tacci.     ' 

A*  meatloDed  in  the  article  Cieodonta  ,Ihc  ttueseslsl  FkoiUor), 
together  with  the  walrusa,  may  be  diiecUy  descended  from  the 
primitive  Cieodont  (irnivor*.  The  eaied  tcala,  on  the  other 
hand,  abow  dgDS  ol  aSiniiy  with  the  bean;  but  as  they  an 
of  earlier  gcologlcil  age  than  tbe  latl*r,  Ibey  cannot  be  derived 
tiom    Ibat   group. 


cGoogIc 


CARNIVORA 


icUc oT^  Uw  Piuipii£i.   WbnonkiKltluhlnd-luiibi 


ibe  (Kond.  IhLn),  i 
tlwrefm  ^1.  m. 


Ibc  Gnt  imiKilar  bcvinf  h  u 

ku  lb  |nit-«riiits]  pracw  u __.,... 

■in  ud  idpiBaHl.  wilboiit  moUy  u»ter-fi_ . 

In  tl»  tronl  Bnipt  or  wbfiniilv  Pkmiat,  the  incii 
An  the  l«t  (lav*  SW  wcn-denloiiRf  cranwilb  llM  Ion  on 
fF«  nbtqual.  the  fitil  uid  filth  not  greatly  nmrdinf  i 
IB  Icnatli,  Ibe  btBdinta]  nembnne  not  eEIndirt  brvc 
la  the  tana  HiUchirtu  the  dentiiian  b  •.  I,  c  1. «  I,  fn.  | 
Uo'jit  with  tai^  ■Inpk.  eonial,  nrurvnl,  Blithely  o 
CTDViUt  bavliif  ihaip  aaterior  and  poalprior  tdget.  bu 
■cmsocy  cnapat  eaicept  toidctiEna  the  twa  hinder  on«  of 
jaw,  Vfith  llie  BCCEptkie  ol  (bt  laA  one  or  two  in  the  i 
ud  tba  Ian  In  Ibe  lonter  iaw,  all  ant  HnEle-roaled.  ^ 
Cr,  D.  IS.L.S.S.4,  Ca.  14.  lodiidn  only  one  >Mci»  J 
Iht  (ir^- iial  oftht  ccaili  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Britilh 
nula  ii  BA  in  the  lait,  bat  the 


vai 


Khja-).     

U  J.  S.  4.  C  II 


.  VertebmTC.  7. 1 
■   ■  Fora-tMt 


ibtrp  clawf.    On  the  hiod-leet 

canvl-  Thefprcieeol  IhigNutiivwHlely  disinbuted  tbrou^hoa 
the  aoftben  hcniwbere,  ana  include  P^  bathata.  the  bearded  leal 
J>.  ptttbadita.  the  Greenland  leil;  P.  tU^iia.  the  common  Kal 
P.  kiipUa,  Ihe  rinieil  teal  of  the  north  Atlantic;  P.  coinua.  Iron 
tteCaqMnialAialScuiBiul/'.iiMriB.froniLikeBaitat.    (Sei 


lly.  ilffnaeimat,  hjive  JDciiorB 
t  Ihe  fint.  On  Ihe  biod-feet 
ing  the  01  hen  in  length,  irilh 


The  memberi  ol  the  •ecoiid  1 
I;  and  the  nwUre  two-rooted, 
the  tint  aod  fifth  toee  greatly 
BBib  ludinentary  or  aDsetit,  I 
"••  l,c  t.l'.l.m.  i;  total  33.  CrowM  of  molaiaitrong,  conical, 
compieaed,  hoUawed  on  the  lanti  iide,  vlth  a  ilAiniiy-aiatked 
lobed  dngulum,  eepecially  on  Ihe  inner  «de,  and  alifhtly  developed 
arceuory  cinpa  belore  and  behind.  The  Brtt  and  Ulft  upper  and 
the  Snt  lower  molar  tmaller  than  the  others.  Vertebrae:  C.  7. 
D.  IS.  L.  5.  S.  1,  Ca.  II.  All  Ihe  naUi  of  both  (ore  and  hind  feet 
very  ■ndlf  and  rudimepury.  Repreflented  by  U.  aihionUtr,  the 
nonk-iea]  of  the  Mediterranean  and  adjacent  paita  of  the  Ailantic, 
and  the  We«  Indian  W.  Inpiaii!. 

The  other  geneta  of  this  tection  have  (he  eame  dental  formula, 
but  are  diaIji«ouhed  by  the  charaften  of  rh«  c^heek-iivib  unA  th* 
feet._    Tbey  an  aU  biW 


pointcil  Clap 


1  oT  the  gouthem 


iHi  all  the  teelb  of  the  cheeh-s 


liddle  or  principal  cuip  ii  lainW  and  ilighll);  recurved  1  the  olber 
■varr  nearly  equal  imiie.  and  have  their  tip*' directed  towards  the 
iddle  one.  Skull  much  elongaled.  One  epedei.  Q.  Uplatyx.  Ibe 
a-Eeopaid,  widely  dislribuied  in  the  Antarctic  and  hnilhern 
'mperate  Kai.    In  Xffiatfgn  the  motari  have  oompreseed  elongated 


bulbou*  at  the  apei.  aa 


E.    Orbii.  vtry  large.    Naili  n 
nd-feel-    The  ikull  bean  a  a 
4  Ibr  neit  nibfamily. 

The  pmcnce  of  two  paira  of  uppi 
■  characlerinic  of  the  memberft  0 


and  fifth  Bn  of  hind-feei  graif 
with  pislonged  culanenui  label.  • 
le  typical  geniu  Cnlapliura  Ibe 


ill  thTteetil 


mily  CjHICBkoriKHi, 
lly  DTie-n>oied.  The 
lelna  inflated.    Fittt 


iie*lisrro 


■ri."i. 


BYingHnerallylw 

,._. ..  the  male,  and  cof . 

apabk  of  inflation,  when  it  fomu  a  kind  of  bv 
X  pan  o<  tbs  bead.  NaiU  pment,  thnugh  ir 
;.  Repmented  by  C.  ariilau,  ihe  hooded  or  bl: 
le  Polar  Scat.  In  lUacufiinul  Ihe  donlllion  ii  1 
'  a>  in  the  laat,  but  the  molan  are  of  wmplerch 
Doled.    All  the  u«h,  (icept  the  cinioei,  very 


tinlytalbtHteoflbeaalinel.  Hind-feet  widwot  naila.  Venebwi 
C.  7,D.is,Uj,  S.4.Ca.  II.  Note  of  adult  male  produced  into  a 
■hort  tubular  probotcn,  ordinarily  Oiccid,  but  capable  of  dihilatian 
and  elongaiion  under  eacitement.  One  ■pedet.  U.  leinuaai,  the 
elepbanl-Kal,  or  "  lea  elephant  "  of  the  whtlen,  Ihe  latieit  of  the 

_kj.  <._n ■-:-.  ,^  ^„p^  ^  1^^^  ^  ,j      Formeily 

ic  Seu,  and  ain  found  on  ihe  cxiaat  of 


ii  thai  of  the  walruee,  or 


California.' 

Eneric  nprMtniative  of  which  ii  in  »nie  "letpeeirtaulSBedK 
tween  Ihe /'Aaeiidai  and  MariitfiH,  •—  1 •---■- 

aberrant  dentition.     Walrum  have 
in  the  PtucUat;  bat  when  on  Land  II 

Theuppercaoineeatnieveloped  lot _^ 

*  lone  dituncc  below  the  lower  jaw.   All  the  olbet  teeth, 
Ihe  lower  caninea,  arv  much  abke.  imall,  aimpfe  and 
Ibe  molan  with  Hat  crowni     The  -•■■■•'  ■-  -"■-  — 
procea,  but  hai  an  ali^henoid  canaL 


Thel 


linihmuriifiteinarud 

<.  I;  told  tS.  VerMnw:  < 


impletdy  than  in  Ihe  OlanUat. 
including 
■hull  it  wilb«t  p«t-oibsIai 
'-  -■■ ig  Ibe  denlition  ii 


.7,  D.I, 


'1. 


Eyea  rather  unall.    Muide  thon  at 

-oup  nf  long,  very  aciff,  tHiidv  wlinken  on  «ach  Hdv. 

[  Ihe  ha!r<overing  very  iban  and  doHly  pRsi 

Mlaiy.  Fore-feet  with  lubequal  toea,  csmidng  five  minute 
uianed  naili.  Klnd.fe«  with  nbequJ  toea,  Ibe  fifth  iUahlty  tba 
rjeil,  with  eotaneoui  lobca  pn>>ccdn(  bevond  the  endi  «i  in 
..Joru;  fitu  and  fifth  (nth  minute  llatleiigd  nailt;  leeDnl,  tbin) 
and  fourth  *rilh  lain,  dongated,  nbeompiBied  pointed  nailL 
The  two  apedfi  am  CUstenm  ntmarmt.  ol  Ihe  Atlantic  and  the 
-I — 1„  ,ibb1  o.  aldw,  of  the  Pad&.    (See  WaLaus.) 

third  sad  lait  (anily  of  Ibe  Pianin^ia.  and  thai  cl  eiisiug 
wa.  b  the  OmnWae.  which  iaducb  the  eared  eeab,  or  ». 


kd.feet  are  turned  fe 


ihom  are  Dot  very  jficat,  ibey  may  all  b 
enuiOlona.  Tbe  denial  fDmiuU  li  {,  |,(, 
iir  je.   The  fir«  and  is 


divided  oy  deep  ir 


irgeandcenlne-like.  Canineabrge.conii 
I  and  premolare  UHally  |,  of  which  11 
are  preceded  by  milk-teeth  abed  ■  fr 
rnea  (as  in  fig.  7)  a  ■lath  upper  molar  (o. 


Fio,,?.-! 
elide  and  no 


lOlaria  Jmliri]. 


of  Auilnliao  Sea-Bear 


Kipal  ciup.  and  tometir 


lie  regions  of  bo 
U  the  North  All) 


'  widely  distribui 
.    They  spend  m 


E  water  la  leek  Ibeir  food.    They  ai 

m.  andthemalfimuilly  I "■  ' 

IS.  in  addition  R>  the  ilffl. 
,  a  fine,  denic  woolly  ui 
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dioHd  and  d««dv«il  of  the  loun  lunh  omb  hiin.  conMitntethe 
■•ubldn"  of  OHnnufo.  TlW  qWHi  includo  O.  lUIUri,  (he 
■unbent  Ha-HM.  (he  Uneet  of  (be  now.  Irani  the  Nonh  ridlic. 
■boiil  lo  ((.  in  ledflh:  A  JwtaU,  tGa  ■BU(ba1i  K>-lion.  from  the 
FiUdawl  Idlnlauil  Pancooii;  O.  (eUAnlmu,  Innn  Culilarniaj 
0.  anaa.  Uw  la-beu  or  [uracil  ol  tbt  Nonb  I>Ki«c,  the  ikini  nt 
whlcli  en  Inporud      * ""' —  ' —  """"  "-^'-"'-''  ■-■—■- 


n  the  Cipe  of  Good  Hop 


IB  Ihe  Mioc 


n  jw  to  Ibe  put  biatory  of 
ill  bai  been  obained  '"^  ' 

t-lton  tkull;   in  Ittat   length  vncn  Eniire   uaag 
in  in       Tfc*  naiit*  AwfAtAQB  HHflHU  hli  beefl  pp^ 

CT  ol  Ibe  ikun  ind  teeth 

'ly  *i(h  iboee  of-Any  Uvini  member  of  the  froup. 
nndern  cared  iceH  are  loeldded  Jn  the  fenui 
irtAily  no  naien  to  exclude  Ihe  loie3  tpedei. 


pined  for  thii  foHil  Ba-lion.  m  the  chancur  ol 


EXtlNCT  C. 

Hiincl  early  Terliarv 


□border.     It  haa  becit 


early  Teniarv  lat _.  . 

H  approached,  aome  01  Atat  Carni' 

»  ol  thc'Q^mlvdn  VenTim  aHUl'k  {•"d^ull 

[  Ecnen  Slyfalaplna  and  Pttmtm  ihow  loine  of  Ibi 
acicn:  but  IE  k  not  till  we  reach  the  Entopaui  01i| 

y  redimd 


.,..„ jiurne  the  (ruLy  aenorial  cDiancier  tJ  the  Carnii 

Vn.  while  the  teeth  bHiind  them  are  piDpiinionaUy  ledim- 
eiae.  From  the  AmpkUti^  are  pntbably  deacendnl  the  Vmmdae, 
(he  ceniwcllBC  tenui  bdng  the  Alrican  ivaadiaui.  whicb.  u<a1mdy 
nKiUiooed,  ntaiu  Ihe  ImperlectJy  oHfied  bulla  of  the  amxitnl 
forma.  In  amther  dJETClKHi.  AmpkUtis,  ihr^Hifh  the  Old  World 
Lawrr  Pliecene  (taiu  Ititlkmam,  hu  given  inc  lo  Ihe  Hyacniint. 
The  fdiitat  have  apparently  an  airHCnl  type  in  the  frfodont 
faiaaonKtis,  which  baa  been  irtarded  aa  Ihe  direct  anccHor  of 
the  Mbre-loolhcd  cala.  or  MurtamAmliiuit  Itrr  MicmiaoDuih 
bu(  it  la  poinble  that  Pelontiiau  may  be  ofi  ihc  direct  line,  and 
that  Ihe  Ftlidat  are  ipruni  from  Anipkiclii.  Be  [bi>  at  it  may. 
from  another  froup  of  crcodont»»TcpTeicnt«l  by  KulMaur  (jtfiocuy 
Vmrr^m  IDidymklU),  and  UinUcyom,  ia  probaWy  derived  the 
OligDceiie  CyiuJuh'i.  with  *  denial  tomula  like  that  of  Ctnii  or 
Cy*a,  a  perforation  to  Ihe  humeni,  and  an  apparently  undivided 
auditory  bulla:  and  from  CyaadHTu  the  Icaruiiion  ia  caay  to  the 
Cttmidtt,  It  ahould  be  mentioned,  however.  Ibal  there  a  a  fotip 
of  North  Amcriean  Olicocene  doe-like  animalt.  lucb  ai  DaMocnu. 
PnilimmKjam,  aod  TniHOWti.  which  airee  with  Cjvn  in  the  ihon- 
neuof  tllljawa.antt  wilh  thaERenuiand5pf0fA«r  in  the  culliiti-hcel 
of  the  tower  tectorial.  Possibly  theie  genen  may  be  nearly  related 
la  CyeiL  Other  doc-liko  North  AmericiD  typei  an  aifoliiiiii. 
Enkydretytti  and  HyatmocyoiL, 

By  meant  of  the  Amfhicie*av,  at  rEpMntBiI  bv  tht  Middle 
Tertiary  t'X'ra  Praamphkytn,  Fseuiamfikiiyom,  aM  AmpAityon, 

the  Cyae'K'it-tvpe  to  the  bear^roup;  ooe  of  the  later  in 
formi  being  (he  Lower  Pliocene  OM  World  Hytnarmu, 

An>eri^'pfd«~..~- 

By  rhr  Ion  of  tin;  third  lower  malar  and  certain  niodifkatK>nt  of 
the  oiher  tetih  and  .kiill.  the  Miocene  gcnui  flrjulii  may  be  dnived 
from  CrufdUli!.  ill  acnul  formula  being  1. 1,  e.  ),  p.  |,  o.  2-y— '■ 
Now  Ptftinij  it  nothint  more  than  a  gcnemlirrd  irpretentative  of 
the  UmtldUat.    We  have  thui  traced  three  oiii  of  the  four  modem 

family  (apirl  from  the  Asiatic  .(diiniiaiMl  AHMmpxi)  are  conneclcd 
with  the  Ian-named  genui  ihrouah  the  l^onh  American  Oligoctne 
PUamtyBW,  which  it  Hated  to  be  in  altnon  every  rcipcct  iiiKr- 
mediate  between  Pracjen  ami  Cynixliilii ;  while  the  living  Bay- 
uriuia  n  tiated  to  tliow  cloKr  aignt  of  affinity  with  CjntdiiHi 

To  deal  with  lotsif  reprr^enlatlva  of  living  genera,  or  extinct 

genera  nearly  l^ted  If  ^ """  --'— - —    '-*  ' —  *--  '— 

practicable.  Tt  may  be 
Ihe  Often  ate  linkidupi 
fomn  (in  Ih><  panieulai 


few. 

LlTII 


.X  by  Ihe  Minne  i>i(d>islVr{iD 

E  phyloteny  ol  the  Carni vora  are  rompaiitivi 

Kruil.— The  above  article  It  bated  on  that  by  Sir  W.  : 
n  the  ofh  edition  of  thit  Encyclopaedia-    The  princii 
efollowiM:    WH.  Flower. 'On  t 
lium  in  ihc  CbuiHaitioB  of  the  Car 


If  n(  Ihe  Cranium  in  Sr 
^.  ix.  I«di>,  1*69: 1 


i.  Hmley.  ''Ciuial  and 


Denul  Character!  of  the  Caiddae."  Prdc.  Zaal.  Sac.  £*■<•■.  iMo: 
St  C,  Mivait.  "  On  The  OaniAcation  and  IMtttibiition  of  the  Ada- 
iDldai  ...  and  Arctotdea, '  Pnt.  Zeal.  Sk.  limitm,  tUl  and 
IttS;  E.  R.  Unkeitcr.  "  On  the  Afhoilie*  ol  Aehgnpua,"  Tnmi. 
Linm,  Sk.  Lndtit.  vol.  viiL  part  iv.,  igai;  Mid  A.  Carliton. 
''CberdiefyitematltcheSlenuncvonNini£nla,''ZHJ./ckt.  5yil.. 
ol-  jdii.,  1900,  and  "  Itl  Otocyon  die  Autgangrform  dea  Himde- 
Eachkchti  Oder  nichlF"  aft.  ta.  vol.  luii..  loos;  J.  L.  Wonman 
.nd  W.  a-  Matthew.  "  The  Ancenry  of  Cerula  Member*  of  the 
Canidae.  Viverridae.  and  IVocyooidae."'?  "    " "  - 


i*»- 
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CARXOT.  UZAHB  HIPPOLTTE  (iSei-lSSS),  Frcncb  Oxta. 
the  tccoul  (on  of  L.  N.  M ,  Cunot  (^.r.),  *aa  bora  at  Suni- 
Omei  on  the  tlfa  oi  October  iSoi.  HInwIytc  Camnt  lived  at 
fiisl  ID  nile  with  hli  father,  Tetimting;  Is  Fnaa  only  in  iRij. 
Unable  Iheo  lo  ehlcr  aclive  political  Lfc,  he  turned  to  lileraluie 
and  philoiaphy,  publiahing  ia  |S>S  a  colitclion  ol  CkaiUs  kdU- 
icifKuIianilaUdliomllieCcTTnanofW.  MUller,  andin  iBjoan 
Eifesl  it  la  iotkiae  SainiSimiminnu,  and  coUaboiaiing  in 
the  Saint -Simoiu  an  jouinal  Lt  Prodmteur,  He  alto  paid  aevcial 
viiiti  to  England  and  tjaveUed  in  other  counlrica  of  Europe. 
In  March  tSjg,  after  Ihe  diuoluilon  ol  Ihe  chamber  by  Louia 
Philippe,  he  wai  clcclcd  deputy  for  Parft  (re^tectcd  in  tSti 
and  in  1S46).  and  tat  in  the  group  of  the  Radical  Left,  being 
one  t>f  the  leadera  of  the  party  bottile  to  Louia  Philippe  On  the 
i4lh  ol  Februuy  184S  he  pronounced  In  favoar  of  the  republic. 
Lamartine  chote  him  u  minister  ol  education  hi  ihe  proviiionil 
government.  Canionet  to  work  to  organize  the  primary  scbonl 
syttem*.  propoiing  a  law  for  obligatoiy  and  (tee  primuy  in- 
itructlon.  and  another  for  the  tecondaiy  education  of  (irb. 
But  he  dccbted  himieJf  against  purely  secular  schools,  holding 
Ibit  "  the  minittcr  and  the  achoolmastet  aie  the  two  columns 
on  which  reiu  the  edifice  of  the  republic."  By  thit  altitude  he 
aKcnatcd  both  the  Right  and  Ibe  Republicans  of  the  Eilnme 
Left,  and  wit  (otced  to  rsipi  on  the  5th  of  July  1S4S.  Ke  was 
one  ol  Ibosc  who  ptomied  against  the  cimp  iTllai  of  tbt  jnd  ol 
Dcccmbct  iBji,  but  vaa  not  proscribed  by  Louii  Napoleon. 
Heittused  tosilinlheCiir^iUi>i'o"/uniil  i»4- Inonlci  not 
to  have  to  take  the  oath  to  the  emperor.  From  1M4  to  1869 
he  was  in  the  republican  opposition,  taking  *  very  active  part. 
Hewandcfeaiedallheekcllonof  i66q.  On  (be  Sih of  Febiuaiy 
1S7 1  be  wai  named  deputy  for  the  Seine  «t  Oite,  and-paiticipatcd 
in  the  drawing  tip  of  the  Constitutional  Laws  of  iSjj.  Oa  ihe 
i6th  of  December  187;,  he  was  named  by  the  NaU'ooal  Assembly 
senator  for  Ufe.  He  died  on  Ibe  lOth  of  March  i<£S,  three 
months  aller  the  election  of  hiseldemn,U.F,S,CaiiKii  (f.s), 
lo  the  presidency  of  the  npuhlic.  He  bad  published  Le  UlniiOtt 
ii  rinilrmliim  paHifai  cf  ifei  calkl  ia  Ifllarierau  j"  jmlM  1S4S, 
(iS4g),if<wtrunr£iiuirtCwiw((iVDl«..itii-iSb4),UAwi>(i 
it  Barirt  (with-Davld  Angtn,  4  vols..  i84i-it43}.  His  second 
son,  Marli  Adolphe  Camot  (b.  iSjq).  became  a  disiinBuishcd 
mining-engineer  and  director  of  the  £cole  da  Mines  (iSgg), 
his  studiti  in  analytical  chcmisUy  placing  him  In  the  (tcint  luk 
of  French  sdtnlisti.  He  mi  made  ■  nembcr  ol  tte  Academy 
of  SdencB  in  1895. 

See  Vemxnt,  Z.ii  BiiMma  it  iM  (jrd  ei)..  1869);  E.  Spoiler, 
AtiiJeire  pvlnKnliiirc  it  In  Siuaifi  A^uUipK  (iSai);  F-  de  la 
Goret  SiMut  ia  Saaai  Empift  (Hv,  ct  »j.). 

CARKOT,  LAZARR  mCOLAI  HARailRRTTB  (irsriBrj), 
Fieodi  gencraL  was  bora  at  Nolay  In  Buieundy  in  175J.  He 
received  his  tnioitg  as  an  engineer  at  M^frcs,  becomiriK  att 
oScer  ol  the  Corpi  de  CCnie  in  17;]  and  a  captain  ten  years 
later.  He  had  then  Just  published  his  first  mrit,  an  Ettaj  nr  la 
aiatliines  iH  ilntral.  In  1784  he  wrote  an  essay  on  balloons,  and 
his  Aaje  of  Vauban,  read  by  him  puUidy,  won  him  the  com- 
mendation i>f  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  But  as  the  rcstitt  ol  a 
controversy  with  Moniatembeil,  Canmi  abandoned  the  olScial, 
ot  Vauban.  Iheories  of  the  art  o(  fotlification.  and  went  over  to 
the  "  peipendiculu  "  school  of  Montalembert  He  was  conse- 
quently impriMned,  on  the  pcitcM  oi  having  fought  a  dud, 
and  only  releaied  when  selected  to  acrompany  Prince  Henry 
ol  Pruuia  in  a  visit  to  Vauban's  fortlfci lions.  In  1791  he 
manied.  Tbe  RevohitUm  drew  him  into  pcditical  life,  and  hr 
waackctadadcpalyfoTthrnudeCakis.    In  the  AneuUy  b* 
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took  ■  {Knmiiiwt  put  in  dctiiut 
Cunot  was  i  alem  and  sincere  rcpubUcui, 
tiecutjoir  of  the  kin&  In  tbe  CAmpugnft  o(  ixg?  aod  1793  lie 
wu  coatiniully  employed  HI  A  camrrussHDor  in  millUTy  nutteia^ 
bia  gremlesl  Krvtce  beinA  in  April  I7s>j  an  tlie  nortli-^asteni 
InDiiei,  wbcR  tbe  diuilniut  battle  ol  Nserwindcn  and  Uie 
nibaequenC  defcctioa  <A  Duaautiei  had  tbrown  everylhing  into 
(onliukin.  After  doing  what  waa  poiaible  to  inluK  energy  Into 
the  opeislioni  of  tbe  Frcncb  [orcet.  be  leturned  to  Puia  and 
wumadea  neDber  of  the  CommitieeoF  Public  Safely.  Hewii 
charKcd  with  dulies  cotidponding  lo  thoM  a(  the  tnodero  chid 
U  the  gtacal  «U9  uid  idjuUni-gnenL  A>  »  loeaibei  of  the 
csmmitlerhe  signed  iu  dHiai  and  wu  ihua  ai  lead  technically 
R^Aiuihle  for  the  acts  of  tbe  Reign  of  Tetnu,  Ilii  eneigiea 
vefe»  however,  dijecled  10  the  organization,  not  yet  of  victoiy^ 
hit  of  defenct  His  labouTs  were  incesMJii;  prsclically  every 
aililuy  document  in  the  aichivei  of  the  (nmmiitee  »u  Cunot '> 
own  wotlf,  and  he  wai  i^ieatedly  in  tbe  field  with  the  armies. 
Hia  pari  in  Jourdan'i  great  victory  at  Wittigniea  vu  an  im- 
porlaoc  that  tbe  credit  of  the  day  hu  often  been  aaigned  to 
CainoE.  The  winter  of  i  jftj-'7M  ""  >P«nl  in  he*  prepira  tion^ 
[n  instituting  a  icvere  discipline  in  the  new  and  iU-tnined  troopa 
of  the  repuWi  '  '    '  '  '  '  '    ' 
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_  He  icquicsced  in  [he  fall  of  Robespierre  in  1794, 
but  later  defended  Bar^  and  otbcn  among  his  colleagues, 
declaring  that  he  hlnuelf  had  constantly  signed  papers  nilhont 

ptesial  business.  When  Caniot'i  atrrst  was  demanded  in  May 
ins,  *  deputy  cried  "  Wilt  you  dire  to  lay  bands  on  the  nan 
who  has  organized  victory?"  Camot  bad  Just  accepted  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  major  in  theeiigine«s.  Throughout  1793, 
when  he  had  been  Itiesoulof  the  national  defence,  and  1794,  in 
which  year  he  had  "  organized  victory  "  In  fourteen  armies^  he 

Camol  was  elected  Doe  o(  the  ftvt  Directors  in  November  179;, 
and  continued  to  direct  the  war  department  during  the  campaign 
of  1796.  Late  in  77^  he  was  made  a  member  (ist  dass)  of  Ihe 
Institute,  which  he  had  helped  to  estabtish.  He  wu  for  two 
periods  pmident  of  the  DlRctory,  but  on  the  ctmp  i'4lal  of  the 
iStb  Fruclidor  (1797)  wag  forced  Id  tale  refuge  abroad.  He 
returned  to  Fnnce  after  the  iSth  Brumalr*  (1799)  and  hm 
t»«lectnl  to  (he  Institute  in  ifioo.  Early  in  iBoo  he  becaoe 
minister  of  war,  and  he  accompanied  Moreau  in  Ihe  early  part 
of  the  Rhine  campaign,  HischieE  work  wu»  however,  in  reducing 
the  expense!  of  tbe  aimies.  Contrary  to  tbi  usual  custom  he 
Ivfused  to  TTceive  presents  frtmi  contractors,  and  he  effected 
much-needed  refomii  in  every  port  of  the  mibtaiy  admlnislra- 
lion.  He  tendered  bb  reaignalkHi  later  in  the  year,  but  it  waa 
kwig  befoi«  tbe  Fatt  Colwil  iTaild  accept  it,.  Fiom  itoi  he 
Uved  Id  retiremtnt  witb  hit  biaily,  employing  hinself  chiefly 
in  scientiSc  patsuits.  A*  a  leutor  he  comlttenlly  oppcKd  the 
increasing  moaarchitm  of  Napoleon,  who,  however,  gave  him 
in  I  Soo  a  pension  and  conunisaiaDed  him  to  write  a  work  on 
iDrtificalloa  for  the  acbool  of  Metx.  In  theae  yean  he  bad 
published  De  la  amOatiat  dti  figitra-ie  (iamtlrit  (iSoi).  Cto- 

Uis  great  work  on  forliiication  appeared  at  Paris  in  iSio  (£>•  la 
A/eoK  ife  ^ucei/n-fu),  snd  wu  tianslated  for  the  use  of  abnosl 
every  army  in  Europe.  Ha  look  MoBlalembeil  as  Us  ground- 
work. Without  sharing  Moptalembeit^s  antipathy  to  the  has. 
tioned  Uace,  and  his  predilection  for  high  masonry  caponiers, 
he  followed  out  the  principle  t>f  retarding  tbe  ileveJopment  of 
the  attack,  and  provided  lor  the  most  active  defence.  To 
lacilillle  sorties  in  great  force  he  did  away  with  a  counterscarp 
wall,  providing  instead  a  long  gentle  slope  from  the  bottom  ol 
the  ditch  10  ihe  crest  of  the  gbcis.  Thii,  he  IraagiBed,  would 
compel  an  assailant  to  maintain  bcgc  forces  in  the  advanced 
trenchet,  which  he  proposed  to  attack  by  vertical  fire  from 
raortan.  Along  the  front  of  hi*  foitrasi  wu  built  a  heavy 
deiacbed  wall,  loop-holed  for  Gn,       '      "■ 


>  ol  modem  [orlifical 
He  did  not  seek  employment  bi  the  Geld  in  tbe  aggressive  wars 
af  Napoleon,  remaining  a  vncere  republican,  but  in  1814,  when 
France  Itsell  was  once  more  in  danger,  Camol  at  oact  oScrcd 
his  services.  He  wu  made  a  general  of  divisioo,  and  Napoleoa 
sent  him  to  the  important  lortress  ol  Antwerp  as  tovctnor. 
His  defence  ol  that  place  was  one  of  the  most  bril]  iant  ^lisode* 
of  Ihe  campaign  of  1G14.  On  bis  return  lo  Paris  he  addressed 
a  political  memoir  to  the  restored  king  ul  FrvDce,  which  aroused 
much  (Kentioo  both  in  France  and  abroad.  lie  joined  Napoleon 
during  tbe  Huudred.  Days  and  wu  made  nunisler  of  the  interior, 
the  office  carrying  with  il  tbe  dignity  of  count,  and  on  the  ind  ol 
June  be  wu  made  1  peer  of  France.  On  Ihe  second  RestDration 
he  wu  pnacribed.  He  lived  thenceforward  is  Magdeburg, 
occupying  himself  still  wilb  science.  But  bit  health  rapidly 
declined,  and  he  died  at  Magdeburg  on  the  ind  of  AngasI  1S13. 
His  remains  were  (olcmnly  removed  to  the  Panlli^  in  iSSp. 
Long  before  thii,  in  iSjfi,  Antweip  had  erected  a  statue  to  itt 
defender  ol  1314.     In  1B37  Arago  pronounced  hii  tipff  before 

his  political  convictions  waa  proved  in  1801-1804  and  in  1G14. 
The  menuvy  ol  his  miliiaiy  career  la  preserved  in  the  title,  given 
to  him  in  the  Assembly,  of  *'  Tbe  organiser  of  victory."  His 
tons,  Sadi  and  L.  Hippolyte,  an  sepacatcly  noticed. 

1  de  B  .  .  ..  VU  frMi.  ftlltinM.  it  mank 
■a,  igi6):  S6rieyh  Canul.  a  wit  pelilint « 


.     vJ^tn  L.  N.  II.  Cama 

C,  Lngn,'  Biopaphit  iTSiiil  (Paris.  iSjo); 

H  «rri  lar  Cnrlul  [Paris.  1B«3):  C.  Kimond. 

N  (r  irand  Camol  (Dijoo  iSSo);  A.    Picaud. 

Q  't  la  tiilohi  (Paris,  1S8J  and   1887);  A. 

B<  t  t^raUJ  (Paris,  iMg);  L.  Hermet,  Lamrt 

C<  Hubbanl.  Vmt  famiUt  rfpMiaiimi  (FkrU, 

It.-,.  ..-  _.-, u  Tmii  Canal  (Paris,  tUi):  M.  Bonnal 

Camol.  fap-it  Iti  arckitti,  &c  (Paris,   iSBS];  and  memoir  In 
E.  Chsravaray  in  La  Cranit  BntyilBftdli, 

CASKOT,  VARIB  FRANCOIS  SADI  (18^1894),  lourth 
president  ol  the  third  French  Republic,  ton  of  L.  Hippolyle 
Camot,  wu  bom  at  Limoges  on  the  iitb  ol  Asguit  i8j7.  He 
wu  educated  as  a  civH  enraneer,  and  after  having  highly  disr 
tinguished  himself  at  the  Ecole  Polyiecbnique  and  the  Ecole 
~  Cbauss^cs,  obtained  an  appointment  in  tbe  public 


His! 


ended  hi 


cience,  by  which  be  wu  entrusted  in 
1870  with  tbe  laak  of  organiaing  resistance  in  the  departments 
of  Ihe  Eure,  Calvados  and  Seine  lofiricuie,  and  mads  prefect 
of  the  Ust  named  in  January  1E71.  In  the  following  monlh 
he  wu  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  by  the  department 
CAle  d'Or.  In  August  1878  he  waa  appointed  secretary  lo  Ibc 
minister  ol  public  works.  In  September  iSSo  be  becsme  minis  tet, 
and  again  in  April  l33j,  pauing  almost  inunediaiely  to  the 
ministry  ol  finance,  which  he  held  under  both  the  Feny  and 
the  Fieycinet  administrations  until  December  1S86.  When  Ihe 
Wilson  scandals  occasioned  the  downfall  of  Grfvy  in  December 
1S87,  Cainol's  high  character  lor  integrity  marked  him  out  as 

Clfmenceau  and  cd  all  those  who  objected  lo  the  candidaturea 
ol  men  wbo  have  been  rwrc  active  ia  the  political  anna,  so  that 
he  was  elected  by  fii6  votes  out  of  817.  He  astumed  office  at  a 
critical  period,  when  tbe  republic  was  all  but  openly  attacked 
by  General  Boulangcr.  President  Camol'aoatensible  part  during 
this  agitation  was  mainly  confined  to  augmenting  his  popularity 
by  well-timed  appearanrvs  on  public  tKCasions,  which  gained 
credit  lor  tbe  presidency  and  tbe  republic.     When  early  in  1889, 

Cajnot's  lot  to  appear  at  tbe  head  of  the  stale  on  Iwo  occaaiona 
of  especial  interest,  the  eelebralion  of  Ihe  cenlenaiy  of  1789 
and  the  opening  of  the  Paris  Eihibition  of  that  year.  Tbe 
periect  success  ol  both  was  regarded,  not  unrraaocably,  aa  a 
popular  ratiGcalion  of   tbe  republic,  and  though  conlinually 
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kuiaed  by  (ht  ronwtioB  uid  diaolutioDol  tpbEiMnI  minlitrn, 
by  Mdilsl  outbrtak^  avi  iht  btginninis  of  Bii(l-5«iii[lsm, 
Carnot  bad  but  one  Krious  iTi5ii  lo  luniioant,  Um  P»n»m» 
lonikli  *(  l«9i,  whkh.  il  they  greally  damigrd  the  pmUEe 
ol  Uie  llilr,  iDcmatd  thempecl  tell  [oriU  bnd,  agaliutwbcw 
inlipity  ddm  could  breathe  ■  word.  Camol  t«Dwd  to  be 
trriviDg  at  the  mtith  of  poputuily,  wben  on  the  i^th  of  June 
lS9«.  aflFi  deUvcring  at  a  public  banquet  si  Lyons  ■  qi«ch 
In  wbidi  he  appeared  lo  isiiily  that  be-  iKvertfaelas  wouM  not 
•fck  Te-electkin,  be  wai  ilabbcd  by  an  Italian  anatchbt  named 
Camlo  and  upimj  almoit  iminediately.  Tbe  bomr  and  pifF 
euited  by  thii  tragedy  were  boundleB,  and  tbe  prrudenl  ni 
hoaoured  with  a  iplendid  funen]  in  ihe  Panthtos,  Paris. 

Hb  Hn,  FuHCOU  CtUKrt,  wu  first  elected  depuiy  for  (he 
CAle  d'Or  in  1901. 

See  E.  Zevort,  Huioiw  it  fa  TraisOm  RlpMife.  lome  n..  "  La 
Prfsdena  de  Cuiui  "  [Pam.  1901). 

CAHlWr,  SADI  KICOLM  llOHHARD  (J^l)b-i^i>^i.  Fmeh 
phyiictit,  eider  ion  of  L.  N.  M.  Camot,  mu  hmv  at  Parii  no  the 
iitof  June  1796.  He  «u  admitted  lo  tbc  £cole  PolytechBtque 
in  1811,  and  late  in  1B14  be  left  witfa  a  commission  in  ihe 
Engineen  and  with  pnspects  "oI  npid  advancement  in  hit 
pratessioa.  Bui  Waterloo  and  tbe  Reitontion  led  to  a  Kcond 
and  final  proscription  of  his  fatlier ;  and  tbough  not  himself 
caihiired.  Sadi  was  purposely  toM  oR  for  tbe  Meresl  drudgtria 
of  hii  Krvice.  Disgusted  with  an  employment  which  afloeded 
Idjii  neither  leisure  for  origihai  bork  nor  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing scientific  instruction,  he  presented  himseU  in  iHi?  at  the 
examination  for  admission  to  tbe  staff  ccnpi  i^tiai'Htajor)  and 
obtained  a  lieutenancy.  He  then  devoted  himself  with  astonish- 
ing ardour  to  matbematicaj  chemistry,  natural  history,  tcch- 
Dokigy  and  even  pdltical  economy.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in 
music  and  other  £ne  arts;  and  be  habitually  practised  as  an 
amuienjent,  while  deeply  studying  in  theory,  all  sorts  of  athletic 
■porls.  Including  iwimming  and  fencing.  He  became  captain 
in  tbe  En^neen  in  iSi;,  bat  left  the  service  altogelber  in  the 
Inllowing  year.  Hit  naluially  feeble  constitution,  further 
weakened  by  oceativc  study,  broke  down  finally  in  1831.  An 
attack  of  icutalina  ted  to  brain  fever,  and  he  hid  scarcely 
recovered  when  be  fell  a  victim  to  cholera,  of  which  he  died  in 
Paris  on  the  >4th  of  August  iSji.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
original  and  profound  thinken  who  have  ever  devoted  Ihem- 
setvca  to  idcnce.  The  only  work  he  published  was  his  Rtftsimi 
nr  I*  fuiaaiKt  mttria  in  feii  il  svr  Its  macSina  frofra  i 
ittdefftr  eelU  fuisiana  (Parij,  »8n).  This  coniaios  but  a 
fragment  ol  hit  icientiBc  discoveries,  but  1(  is  sufficient  lo  put 
bim  in  the  very  foremost  rank,  though  iti  full  value  was  not 
recognixed  until  pointed  out  by  Loid  Kelvin  b  1848  and  1849. 
Fotlunately  hit  manuscripls  iiad  been  preserved,  and  eilmcts 
were  appended  toa  reprint  of  his  Puiaana  moiria  by  bis  brother, 
L.  H.  Camot,  In  187B.  These  show  that  he  had  not  only  realiad 
for  hinseU  tbe  true  nature  of  heal,  but  had  noted  down  for  trial 
many  of  the  best  modem  methods  ol  finding  ils  Dicchanicai 
e<i«ivalent,  such  as  those  ot  J.  P.  Joule  with  the  perforated 
piston  and  with  tlie  friction  of  water  and  mercury.  Lord  Kelvin's 
experiment  with  a  current  of  gas  forced  tbrougb  a  porous  plug 
is  alto  ^ven.  "  Caraot't  ptindptc  "  is  fundamental  in  Ihe  theory 
of  Lhennodynamics  (ir-V.)- 

GARMDQm^  a  police  burgh  and  waterrng-place  of  Forfar- 
shire, Scotland,  Pop.  (1901)  S104.  It  lies  on  the  North  Sea, 
10)  m.E.N.E.of  Dundee  by  the  NortbBritishrailway.  Bathing 
and  golfing  are  good.  Bsriy  Unkt,  ■  triangular  landy  track 
occupying  the  toutb-eastem  comer  of  the  shire,  an  used  at  a 
camping  and  Diinceuvrlng  gmund  for  the  artillery  and  infantry 
forces  of  the  district,  and  occstignilly  of  Scotland.  Itt  moil 
extreme  pntnt  Is  called  Bnddon  Nets,  off  which  are  tbe  dangerous 
■hoali  IfuUy  known  at  tbe  Roating  Lion,  in  contequence  of 
the  deep  boom  of  the  wavES.  On  Ihe  Nest  two  U^tbousei  hsve 
been  built  at  dllferent  levelx,  tbe  ti^ts  of  vhich  an  viable  at 


It  wu  a  Cdlk  ton,  tlie  une, 
wfaidi  i>  neiily  alwaya  found  with  K  on  manumenu,  bejng 
derived  fiwn  K<n^.  Km  ("  rock,"  "  cairn  '■).  lU  tutain 
ruins  may  tlill  be  seen  war  Hainburg,  betwem  Deiitscb.AIte>. 
bUTg  and  Felronell,  in  lower  Aotuia.  Its  name  first  ocean  in 
hittory  during  tbe  reign  of  Augustus  i*M.  b),  when  Hberins 
made  It  his  base  of  opciations  in  the  campaigns  against  Maio- 
boduos  (Harbod).  A  lew  yeua  later  it  became  the  ceatre  of  the 
Roman  fortifications  along  Ihe  Danube  from  Vindoboon  [Vienna) 
to  BrigelB  (OSiAiy),  ud  {under  Tnjan  or  Hadrian)  the 
permanent  quarters  of  the  XIV  legioi.  It  was  alto  a  very  old 
mart  for  the  amber  bitw^  to  Italy  from  die  north.-  It  was 
created  a  municipium  by  Hadrian  (AeUom  Canunlura). 
Marcos  Aureiius  resided  tbin  for  ihite  yean  (171-iTs)  during 
Ihe  war  against  the  Harcomairai,  and  wrate  part  of  his  ItMla- 
tiaa.  Scptimiua  Sererut,  at  the  time  govouor  of  PaonoBia, 
was  prodsimed  emperor  there  by  the  soldien  (19]).  In  the 
4lh  century  il  was  dcttnyed  by  tbe  Genniiu,  and,  allhou^ 
partly  restored  by  Valcnlinian  I.,  it  never  regained  its  foimer 
Importance,  and  Vindobima  became  the  chief  milltaiy  OBtlc 
It  was  finally  datroyed  by  ihe  Hungarian!  In  the  middle  ages. 

A  ipecisl  tociMy  ICtmttOiamtrtim)  eiciiti  (or  the  eipl«tiiia  ef 
llK  numcnHU  ruins,  the  rcniu  1*  wbidi  will  be  found  in  J.  W. 
Kubitichck  and  S.  FnaUuns.  Fikrrr  inrck  OaiiumKim  (yd  ed., 
1««);  ira  8l«  E.  VD^Sickeo,  "  Die  ramische  Sladt  Camunlnm." 
in  SilzmitbincUt  irr  Y.  Alrtid,  icT  WilsmuMltx,  is.  (Vieniu. 
1851);  snick  by  KuUtKhek  in  PsnIy-WisDws'i  Kailaicjdtpalit, 
iii.  tmn  li.  (1899);  Ctrpiu  ImKrtplMmmwm  Lalimanim,  iu.,  put  L 
P.SSO- 

CAKHOTES  (Clmuti,  CamuUe,  K>«mrrin  in  Phitanh), 
a  Celtic  people  of  central  Gaul,  between  the  Sequann  (Seine) 
and  the  Ligcr  {Loire].  Their  tetriloiy  cotTesponded  to  the 
diocesca  of  Chattrrs,  Orltans  and  Slolt,  that  it,  the  greater  pait 
'of  Ihe  tBodem  departnoils  of  EuR-ei-Lotr,  Loirel,  Loii^t-Cho. 
It  waa  nganlcd  at  the  poliliol  nod  reii^ous  centre  of  the  Gallic 
nation.  Ttie  chief  towns  were  Cenahum  {not  Gcn«bum;  OiUaot) 
and  Autricum  (DiutrBt).  AcconSag  lo  Livy  {v.  34)  the  Cormites 
wete  <*ie  of  the  tribe*  whkh  iccompaoied  BeUovcsm  in  hii 
invaiion  of  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinlut  FriBcot.  In 
the  time  of  Caesir  they  were  dependents  of  the  Ronl,  who  on  one 
occaioa  interceded  for  tbem.  In  si  Ibey  ic^ned  m  the  ttbcUioo 
'"      '  .       '  puniabnenl  for  the  treacfaertrut  murder 

Roman  mercbaau  and  one  of  Caetii's  comouaMriU 
oKcera  at  Centbum,  Ihe  town  was  burnt  sod  tbe  iohaUluita 
put  to  the  twotd  or  told  as  slaves.  During  the  war  ibty  tent 
ir.eoo  men  to  relieve  Aletia,  but  tbared  in  tbe  defeat  ot  the 
Gallic  army.  Hiving  attacked  tbe  Biluriges  CuU,  mte  ^pealed 
to  Caesar  for  asiisunce,  tbty  were  focced  lo  MbmiL  Under 
Augustus,  the  Camute*.  as  one  of  the  peoples  of  LBgdaneniit, 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  tMat  MCW  «t  ftettnit,  ittainiiig 
Ihdr  own  instifutiont,  and  only  bovnd  lo  reiKkr  niUtoiy  Mtvkc 
10  the  emperor.  Up  [0  tbe  3rd  ceatuy  Antricun  (lata  Carautc^ 
whence  Chartres)  was  the  capital,  but  In  tj;  Anrelian  ekanccd 
Cenabum  from  a  Rent  into  a  chitct  and  sained  it  AwtUannn 
or  Asrelianenvs  uibs  (wheoce  OrKast). 

See  Caesar,  Sitf.  GilL  v.  3$.  M.  viL  8,  II.  75.  vUi.  s.  3I;  Stnbo 
iv.  pp.  191^193;  R.  BobHays.  Vrbii  eentit^mt  Carmtimm  ftufana 
(I6>4) :  A.  Deaiirdini,  C^spB^itu  laiuripit  lit  la  Gault,  ii.  {iS76~ 
189;];  article  and  bibliotrapny  in  la  GranJt  fjuycfapMii;  T.  R. 
Holmes,  Ctaat'i  Ctmfnia  <i  Giaf  {1899],  p.  40^  on  Ceaabum. 

CARD,  AXinBALB  {iso7~ij&£}.  Italian  poet,  was  bora  at 
CIvlta  NuovB,  In  Anconi,  in  1507.  He  became  Intor  in  the 
family  of  Lodovico  Gaddi.  a  rich  Florenline,  and  then  eecretary 
to  his  brother  Giovanni,  by  whom  he  w>s  presented  lo  a  valuahle 
ecdesiaiitqal  preferment  at  Rome.  At  Caddi's  death,  he  entered 
tbe  service  of  the  Pamcse  family,  and  became  confidential 
secretary  in  luccessfon  to  Piciio  Lodovico,  duke  of  Parma,  and 
to  hli  tons,  duke  Otiavio  and  cardinals  Ranuccio  and  Alexander. 
Caro'i  most  important  work  was  his  translation  of  the  ArmtU 
{Venice,  isSi;  Paris,  i;fio).  He  is  also  the  luthor  of  gime. 
Caraeni,  and  sonnets,  a  comedy  named  Gi  Stncdtni,  and  two 
dcver^'nix  tapril,  one  In  praise  of  figs,  Lo  Ficheidc,  and  another 
in  eulngy  of  the  big  nose  of  Leonl  Ancona,  president  of  the 
Academia  deDa  VcrtiL     Caro's  poetry  ft  diitlngu^hed  by  very 
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BBBridcrahIc  abaily,  ud  ptiliniUriy  by  the  fmdom  lad  gnc« 
of  iU  Yfmfinti^n;  [ndecd  be  may  be  uid  to  bnvg  brought  the 
9trio  tcietio  tq  llic  hJgbcBl  development  it  has  leoched  in  luiy. 
His  pnse  works  consist  of  tnoslations  from  Aristotle,  Cypziui 
and  GRgory  Nanamen;  and  oi  letlcn,  written  in  hii  oun  nam*' 
and  io  those  of  the  cardinals  Faiucse,  whitii  an  rcmartahla 
bodi  for  the  baseness  they  display  and  foE  tlieir  euphemistic 
polish  and  elegance.  His  lame  has  been  greatly  damaged  1^  Ibc 
vinifcace  •ith  which  he  attacked  Lodovico  Castelvetro  in  em 

Holy  Oflice  as  iranslaior  of  same  of  the  writiogi  of  Uelucbtboii. 


Hedi 


I15M. 


CARD.  ELMB  MAUE  (1816-1887},  Fiendi  pb9o9opbet,  wu 

boiB  on  the  4Lh  of  March  iSifi  at  Poiiien.  His  fathti,  a  pro- 
laaot  ol  philosophy,  gave  biia  *n  eicdlent  cdualion  at  the 
Stanislas  College  and  the  £coIe  Xormale,  vbcR  he  gnduatcd  in 
iSjS.  Altet  bdog  professor  of  philosophy  at  Jevnal  provincial 
rsities,  he  rixcived  the  de^ee  of  dcx:tor,  and 


iiSjSas 


onfen 


be  became  iospecIQC  of  the  Ai 

of  philosophy  to  the  Faculty 

of  the   French  Academy,    he  man 

aulhoreai  of  the  Pldii  dt  Uaddtiiie  ani 

~    ■       inParisonlheijlhof July   " 


the  Ecole  Nonnalc.  In 
lemy  of  Paris,  in  1864  profc 
Letten,  and  in  1874  a  mec 


oncetned  10  defend  Chtisi 


lis  philoK^y  he 


Fcoitiviam.    The  philosophy  o(  Coi 
but  hn  strength  lay  in  eipoiiljon  and  criticism  rath 
origiBBl  tbon^t.     Betida  important  contributioDS  to 
and  the  Kant  ia  dtul  nonda,  he  wrote  Lt  Myi 
X  f /«'riid«(l8jj-i8S4),i'/Jfcrf.  Di«({i»6*),X«if 

0  bs  jctHKi  (i8«8),  U  Pajimitim  m  XIX'  tUiU  (187B).  Jnri 
ettmaa  (iSt>},  if.  lilM  «  U  taiiHtimt  (1883),  Gargi  Sa^ 
(188;),  MMaina  H  partraHa  [ia88>.  La  PliihiaflUt  it  HhOtt 
(ind  ed.,  1B80). 

CABOL  (0.  Fr.  car^^,  a  hymn  of  praise,  especfally  luch  as 
ii  (unj  at  Ouitlmas  in  the  open  sir.  The  origin  of  the  word  is 
otocuR.  Dies  suggests  that  the  word  is  derived  from  e*iwii, 
Othet*  ally  it  with  tatiOa,  a  gsrlsnd,  dide  or  connet,'  the 
caibest  tense  of  the  word  being  qqurently  "  s  ring  "  n  "  dicte," 
"  a  ring  dance."  Stnoehcnge,  often  called  the  Giants'  Dance, 
■as  also  frequently  knmni  as  the  CaniU  thus  Harding.  Chrm. 
In.  I.,  "  Within  {the)  Ciauales  Carole,  that  so  they  bight.  The 
(StaDehenglo)thatnEHesoiuimnlbeen."  The  Celtic  forms,  often 
cited  as  giving  the  ori^n  of  the  woid,  are  dciivalires  of  Che  English 

01  FiTtich.  Hie  crib  set  up  in  ^  chunJvs  at  Christms*  wu  the 
centre  of  adance.and  some  oilhemostfamovs  of  La  tin  ChriMmsi 
hymns  were  written  to  dance  tunes.  These  songt  were  csUed 
ICteftnfieiler  in  German,  ndtll  in  French,  and  csndsin  English. 
Tley  wen  originally  modeiled  on  the  aongs  written  to  accompany 
the  choric  dance,  which  were  probalily  the  staiting-poiiit  1^  the 
lyric  poetry  of  the  Germanic  peopki.  Strictly  spealcing.  there- 
l«c,  the  word  should  be  applied  to  lyric*  written  to  dance 
measuia:  in  common  acceptation  It  is  applied  to  the  sangi 
written  for  the  Chrfitmas  fstlvaL  CsroUing,  u.  the  comUned 
exercise  of  danceindsons,  found  its  way  from  pa«an  ritual  into 
the  Christian  cbui4,  sad  the  dasy,  howevei  averse  Uwy  might 
be  Enm  beatbea  survinla,  had  xo  ccotent  tbcmselve*  In  ibis, 
ss  in  minyotber  can*,  with  Emitlag  the  pnctifa.  The  third 
CDUDCil  <rf  Toledo  (5S9)  fc^ade  dandng  in  the  dmrcbea  on  the 
vigilsafsainti' days, and secularduKeiinditirch were  fotbidden 
bytbtcanndlof  AuKneiolhenntyeu.  Even  ts  late  si  i  »9 
it  was  necenafy  fee  Ibe  cmiDdl  oi  Avignon  to  fOifaid  theatrical 
dances  and  iecjaisongs  in  dmidm.  Religiaui  dasoespeisisted 
ioofleat  on  Shrave  Tnoday,  and  scaMwwt  dance  by  the  cliDTisteFs 
tDond  the  Iccton  b  pmnitted  threa  times  a  year  In  the  cathedral 
ofSerille.    llKChtistiiia>fe*t]nl,wlddqnich»niicd  with  and 

1 "  carol "  fslw  wtongly  welled  "  esrrel  ■■ 

' '--  re.ofasmsllcfarel 

eiol  the  nils  oil  he 

tbuuelrea.  It  is  man  psiticutariy  uplied  to  the  leiHrale 
.^„„.ar  thcwIodowBOfaekilster  (g-v.}.  inea  by  the  monks  for  iha 
purpMesofjlnjy.ftc    The  —  " ""—  ' ■—■'-  ' 


ts  lued  c<  a  scroll  baaritita 


"'  o(sun% 


siqXTseded  the  Latin  aitd  Teutonic  feasts  of  the  winter  Mittica, 
tent  itself  especially  to  gaiety.  Tbe  "  crib  "  ol  the  Ssvlour  was 
set  up  in  the  churches  or  in  private  bouBes,  in  the  traditional 
setting  of  the  stable,  with  caithea  figures  of  tbe  Holy  Family, 
the  01  and  the  ass;  and  carols  were  sung  and  danced  around  It- 
The  "  loclung  of  the  cradle "  was  the  occasion  of  dialogue 
between  Joseph  and  Mary  which  was  not  without  elements  ol 
comedy,  and  gave  rise  to  lullsbies  such  sa  the  well-known 
German  Dond  JUL  llie  adoration  of  the  shepherds  atid  the 
visit  of  the  Magi  also  provided  matter  for  draroatic  and  choral 
reptesentalion.  Tbe  ^n^ng  of  the  carol  has  survived  in  places 
where  the  inslilutioa  of  the  "  crib,"  said  10  have  been  origmated 
by  St  Francis  of  Assiu  to  inculcate  the  doctrljie  of  the  incarna- 
tion, has  been  long  io  disuse,  but  In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
tbe  chOdien  who  go  round  catol-sln^g  still  cany  "  miHy- 
boiE)  "  (My  Lady  iMia)  coalatninf  figures  which  represent  the 
\nrginind  Child. 

That  cand-sin^ng  early  became  a  pretext  (or  tbe  asking  of 
alms  is  obvious  from  an  Anglo-Norman  carcJ  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  (MS.  Reg.  16  E.  viil.),  Seigaeurs  en  nlndey 
d  aid,  which  Islittlemore  than  a  drinking  song.  Carols  were  an 
important  element  In  the  mystery  plsys  of  the  Nativity,  snd 
one  of  these.  Included  In  Che  Marpifrilet  de  la  Ilarpitrili  da 
t'iiueltel,  Irii-fZlwfre  refiu  dt  Komuti  (Lyons,  1 547),  IncidentsIIy 
gives  evidence  of  the  eonneiion  of  dsndne  snd  carol-iingiiig, 
for  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  open  their  dionis  st  tbe 
msnger  with  "DansfHS,  ckanJimi,faisons  rage."  There  is  s  long 
English  carol  relating  the  chief  inddents  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
which  is  a  curious  example  of  the  mixture  of  the  sacred  sod  pro- 
fane common  in  this  ^Kcies  irf  composition.  It  begins  "  To- 
momiw  shsU  be  my  dsndng  day,"  and  has  for  refrain— 


I  done  loc 


carols  dating  from  the  isth  century 


>of  fb 


ThJshai 

which  have  tbe  1 
Cherry. tne  Carol,  "  Joseph  was  an  old  man,"  is  based  on  u 
old  l^end  which  b  rehited  In  the  Coventry  mystery  plays, 
"  I  saw  three  ships  come  ssiling  m,"  snd  "  The  Camel  and  the 
Crane,"  though  of  more  modem  date,  preserve  curious  legends. 
Numerous  entries  in  the  household  accounts  of  the  Tudor 
sovereigns  show  that  carol-singing  was.  popular  throu^out 
the  16th  century,  and  tbe  hteiatuie  of  Christmss  was  enriched 
In  tbe  next  century  by  poems  which  sre  often  induded  In  collec- 
tions of  carols,  thougb  they  were  probably  written  to  be  read 
rather  than  sung.  Milton,  Crashaw,  Southwell,  Ben  jonson, 
George  Herbert  sod  George  Wither  all  produced  Cbristmas 
poems,  but  the  richest  collection  by  any  one  poet  is  to  be  found 
In  the  poems  of  Herrick.  whose  "  Come,  bring  with  a  m^se  "  Is 
a  typical  carol  of  the  jovial  kind,  and  may  well  have  been  written 
to  a  dance  tune.  Among  t8th-cci!tuty  reliijous  carols  peibsps 
the  moat  famous  Is  Cbaries  Wesley's  "Hsik,  how  all  the  velkiti 
rings,"  better  known  in  tbe  varisnt,  "  Ha^  the  herald  angels 
dng."  TIk  srtifidsl  modem  rtvivsl  of  carol-^n^ng  has  prO' 
duced  a  quantity  of  new  carols,  the  best  of  which  are  perhaps 
Btostly  derived  from  medieval  I«tin  IJitistmas  bymns.  Among 
the  many  nwdern  Cbristmss  poems  one  of  the  most  striking 
is  Swinburne's  "  Three  Damsels  In  tbe  Queen's  Oismbcr," 
which  is,  however,  s  bsUad  ratha  than  a  caroL 

Tbe  earliest  printed  collection  of  carols  was  issued  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  tn  isir.  It  eontsined  the  famous  Boar's  Head  carol, 
CatHl  apri  dtjen,  KaUnti  lauda  Dcminn,  which  in  a  slightly 
altered  form  is  sung  at  Queen's  CoBege,  Oxford,  on  the  bringing 
in  of  the  bosr's  head.  Modem  collectlous  of  andent  carols 
are  derived  chiefly  from  three  tracts  belonging  to  the  collection 
of  Anthony  I  Wood,  preservnl  In  the  Bodleisn  library,  froni 
a  isth-century  MS,  (Sloane  3593),  a  i6th<entuiy  MS.  with  tbe 
music  (Add.  5M;),  and  other  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  from  onl  CraditloiL  In  the'  rSlh  centuiy  T.  BToomer  of 
Blrminghem  published  a  number  of  carols  in  tbe  form  ol  broad- 
sides. Among  the  numeraos  collections  of  Frindi  carols  Is 
!foei  BerialpwH  it  Cut  Bartmi  (1710),  giving  tbe  words  and 
the  music  of  thirty  .foot  fMlft,  many  of  thetn  very  free  in  cbuactcr. 
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CAROUHE  [i«S3->T37),  «['  of  Cnrge  U.,  king  ot  Gnat 
BrilaiDuidliduul,  wattdtughterof  John  Frederick,  mu-gnve 
dI  Bnodeabucg-Anibach  (d.  iGW}.  Botn  tt  Aitbach  on  the  »t 
ol  lilarch  i6Sj,  the  piincet  puxd  fan  youth  naiiUy  at  Diesdcn 
ind  Berlin,  where  she  enjoyed  the  do«e  {liuidahJp  nf  Sophie 
Charlotte,  wife  of  Frederick  I.  of  Prauia;  >he  ciuried  George 
Augustus,  elecloral  prince  d1  Hanover,  in  Seplcmber  ija;. 
The  eariy  years  of  ber  married  life  were  spent  in  Hanover.  She 
took  a  continual  interest  In  the  approaching  accession  of  the 
llanavcrian  dynasty  to  the  British  throne,  was  on  very  friendly 


October  1714  Caroline  followed  b 
law,  now  King  George  I.,  to  Lond 
was  accessible  and  popular,  and  t 
faUingadifficuIIposilionwith  tacti 
between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  h 
proportions,  Caroline  naturally  U 
■     ■  a  clima     ' 


had  made  in  BerUn.  In 
As  princess  of  Wales  she 
success.   When  the  quarrel 


oalitdied  by  the  king,  deprived  even  of  the  custody  of  their 
children,  the  prince  and  prinfcu  took  up  their  residence  in  London 
at  Ldccster  House,  and  in  the  country  at  Richmond.  They 
maugHl,  however,,  lo  sunound  themselves  with  1  distioguished 
ciide;  Caroline  had  a  certain  Mate  for  litenture,  and  among 
their  attendants  and  visitors  weie  Lord  Chesl^dd,  Pope, 
Cay,  Lord  Hervey  and  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Mary  LepeL 
A  formal  reconciliation  with  George  L  took  place  hi  1730.  In 
October  1737  George  11.  and  his  queen  were  crowned.  During 
the  rest  of  her  life  Queen  Caroline'a  influence  in  English  politics 
was  very  chicSy  eierdied  m  support  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole; 
she  kept  this  minister  in  power,  and  in  control  of  church  patron. 
age.  Sfie  was  eicecdin^y  tolfrant,  and  the  bishc^  appointed 
by  her  were  temarkable  rather  for  learning  than  for  orthodoiy. 
During  the  king's  absences  ftom  England  she  wu  regent  oI  the 
kingdom  on  four  occauona.  Oa  the  whole,  Caroline'*  relations 
with  her  husband,  to  whom  she  bore  eight  cbildtCD,  were  latis- 
factory.  A  clever  and  patient  woman,  she  was  very  complaisant 
towards  the  king,  flattering  his  vanity  and  ackoDwledgini  bis 
mistresses,  and  she  retained  her  InBuenci  over  him  to  the  end. 
She  died  on  the  joih  of  November  17JJ. 

Caroline  appears  is  Scon's  Htart  if  UiiUaAiat ;  ice  ako  Lard 
Hervty,Ji^fl«»>jo/(*.je«(no/C«rM//.,*d.byJ.W,Crokei(i'"'-'- 
W.  H.Wilklnj,  Caroliiu  lit  lUuilrioui  Ugoi,):uAA.  D.  Gncn 
LiKS  of  Uu  Haimtriax  Quxnj  of  Enilam!,  vci.  L  C1909). 

MBOLIHE  AKEUA  AUODSTA  (i76S~iSii),  Quee 
George  IV.  of  Great  BriUio,. second  daughter  of  Charles  William 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick. WoUenbUitel,  was  bom  0; 
I7lh  of  May  I7fi8.  She  was  brought  up  with  great  tlrictness, 
and  hpr  educaiinn  did  not  fit  her  well  for  hei  subxqucDt  al 
in  life.  In  bj^j  she  was  married  to  the  then  prince  ol  Wales 
(see  CloacE  IV,).  who  disliked  her  and  separated  from  her  afti 
ihe  birth  of  a  daughter  in  January  I7g6.  The  pcinceu  resldi 
at  Blackhealh;  and  as  she  was  thought  to  have  been  badly 
treated  by  her  profligate  husband,  Out  sympathies  of  the  people 
were  strrmgly  in  her  favour.  About  tSo6  reports  reflecting  on 
ha  conduct  were  circulated  so  openly  that  ii  wai  di 
necessary  lor  »  commission  to  inquire  into  the  dreutotb 
Tie  ptisceis  was  acquitted  of  any  lerious  fault,  but  v. 


ifaiproprietles  in  her  conduct  were  pointed  out  and  censured 
In  1814  she  left  England  and  travelled  on  the  continent,  reuding 
ipally  in  Italy,     On  Ibe  accession  of  George  in  iSio,  orderi 
given  that  the  English  ambmsdors  should  prevent  the 
nition  of  the  princess  as  queen  at  any  foreign  court.     Her 
alio  was  formally  omitted  from  the  liturgy.    Ihessacts 
d  up  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  princess  among  the 
English  people  generally,  and  she  at  once  tnade  arrangements  lor 
ing  to  England  and  diiming  ber  rights-     She  lejected  a 
proposal  tliat  she  should  receive  an  annuity  of  £50,000  a  year 
ndition  of  renouncing  her  title  and  remaining  abroad. 
Further  eSorts  at  compromise  proved   unavailing;   Caroline 
rrived  in  England  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  one  month  later  a  bill 
0  dissolve  her  marriage  with  the  king  on  the  ground  of  adultery 
ras  brou^t  into  the  Rouse  of  Lords.    The  trial  liegan  on  the 
7lh  of  August  iS»,  and  OD  the  lolh  of  November  the  biQ,  *)tn 
tassing  the  third  reading,  was  abandoned.    Tlie  public  exdte. 
nent  had  been  intense,  the  boldness  of  the  queen's  counsel, 
irougham  and  Denman,  unparalleltd,  and  the  minbters  (ell 
that  the  smalloeis  of  their  majority  was  virtual  defeat     The 
was  allowed  to  assume  hn  title,  but  she  was  refused  admit- 
to  Westminster  HaU  on  the  coronation  day,  July  19,  18>I, 
Mortifiealion  at  this  event  seems  to  have  haitened  her  death, 
which  took  place  or    ' 
See  A  Qium  ej  IniUo 

QiHoi  ef  Englaitd.  Irani 

GraiiaiKi  Paolo  Clerici  (London,  1 

-T  contemporary  auIliotiiM  the  _  ...,  _  . 

CABOUKB  ISLiHDI.  a  widely^cattered  atchipelago  in  the 
Padflc  Ocean.  E.  of  the  Fhilippincs  and  N.  of  New  Guinea, 
'nduded  m  Micnaiciia,  between  s°  and  11^  N.,  and  ijj*  and 
i6j°  £.,  belooiing  to  Gennany.  Iliey  latl  into  three  maia 
^oups,  the  Western,  Central  and  Eastern  Carolines,  the  central 
Xing  the  most  numerous,  while  the  western  include  the  t>elew 
ptmp.  The  total  land  area  is  about  j&o  sq.  m.,  and  out  of  tbta, 
jo;  iq.  m.  is  covered  by  the  [our  main  island!,  Pooape  and 
Kieaie  in  the  eastern  group,  Tnik  or  Hogoiu  in  the  central,  and 
Yap  Id  the  western.  TheM  iilandi  are  of  eonsidenble  deratioa 
(the  highest  point  of  Ponape  approaches  jooo  ft.),  but  the  rest 
are  generally  bw  coral  laleta.  The  dimale  is  equaUe  and  inaist, 
but  healthy;  but  Ihe  islands  are  subject  to  heavy  storms.  The 
total  population  Is  estimated  at  j6,ooo.  The  nativei,  who  are 
Micronesian  hybrids  of  hner  physique  than  thetr  kinsmen  of  the 
Pelewlslands,  have  a  comparatively  high  mental  standard,  befog 
careful  agriculturiats,  and  pecuHariy  dever  boathvUden  and 
navigators.  The  Germans  divide  the  whole  ardlipdago  into 
two  administrative  districts,  eastern  and  westeni,  having  the 
seats  cj  government  at  Ponape  ami  Yap  teqiectivcly.  The 
piindpal  article  of  erpon  is  copra.  The  Islands  were  discovered 
(at  least  In  part]  by  the  Pomguese  Diego  da  Rocha  in  1517, 
and  called  by  him  the  Seqaeiia  Islands.  In  1686  Admitml 
Francesco  Laieano.  who  made  further  eipknCions.  lenamed 
them  the  Carolines  in  honour  of  Qiarfes  II.  of  S[atn.  The 
islands  were  aubaequently  visited  by  a  few  travelleia;  but  the 
nattva*  have  only  in  modem  limea  been  tetsnciled  to  the  presence 
ot  forelgiKni  u  ody  visit  of  muaionarlea  (1731)  ronllid  in 
one  oC  Hveral  mntdenus  attadii  on  white  mm  which  darken 
the  Uilonr  of  t^  itlaiMlt;  and  it  was  only  in  1S75  tbsit  %iain, 
rljifmjftj  the  group,  mads  aome  attempt  to  aMert  ber  li^ts. 
These  were  contested  by  Gennany,  wlwM  Sag  wu  hoisted  on 
Yap,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  arbitntiao  at  Pope 
Leo  XUl.  in  iSSj.  He  decided  in  favour  of  Spun,  bat  gave 
Germany  free  trading  rights;  and  in  iBog  Gennany  looli  over 
the  administration  of  the  islands  from  Spain,  paying  35,000,000 
pesetas  (nearly  £1^000,000  sterling), 

,4iuinl5(inu8iiiJifiii(i.— In  Ponape  and  Kusaie,  massive  stocK 
structures,  cimilar  to  those  which  occur  in  several  other  parts 
of  the  Padfic  Ocean,  have  long  been  known  I0  exist.  Tliey  have 
been  doscTy  eiploied  by  Heir  Kubary,  Mr  F.J.  Moss,  and  later 
Mr  F.  W.  Christian.  None  of  the  colotsal  structures  hitherto 
described  appeal*  to  have  been  erected  by  the  pr 
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sr  FbtiTDcdui  people*,  arhile  their  vide  diSDiion,  ciieniKng  u 
tMi  u  Etna  bland,  wiihin  4<b  m.  ol  the  New  World,  pdnu 
lo  the  occupation  of  the  Picific  luida  by  ■  prchistonc  nee  which 
had  made  jome  advance  Id  general  culture  Tbe  Funafuti 
bohUA^  (iBq7)  ibov  almoet  b^and  doubt  that  Polyocna  fs  an 

nciioaa  must  have  fonncWy  been  muc^  easier  and  far  more 
contianoui  than  at  preseaitr  The  dotmcn-builden  of  tbe  NtfW 
Sione  Age  are  now  known  lo  havt  long  occupied  bfllh  Koni 
and  Japan,  from  which  advanced  Asiatic  bnds  they  may  have 
found  little  diOicnIty  ia  tpiradjng  over  the  Polynsitn  world, 
just  ai  in  the  catrcioe  »at  tbcy  were  aUc  to  t»nge  over  Scandi- 
navia, Grant  firitafn  and  Ireland.  To  Neolithic  nun,  itil!  ptrhapt 
rcprc5enled  by  lomc  of  the  more  IiEht-coloufed  and  more  ri^idar- 
feuuiid  FolyncsiiO  groupi,  may  Iherefon  not  unreaaoiiably 
be  attnbuted  thcK  utonishlng  rcnuini,  which  utume  to  many 
difleicat  forms  acconling  to  the  naiuit  a[  the  locality,  but  leen 
generally  10  out  af  proponion  with  the  ptctent  ratiicled  areu 
on  wbich  ihcy  ttiod.  With  the  gradual  lulsidencc  of  theae 
as  I bcir  culture  would  ncccisarily  degenerate,  although  echoes 
rilill  heard  in  the  oral 
1  groups.     In  the  islet 


id  philcAophies 
^ladilioib  and  folklore  of  many  Polynesi 


the  shallow  lagoona. 

In  Ponape  the  (rmaini  ate  of  «  wmewhat  limilar  chiraeler, 
but  OB  a  much  larger  Kale,  and  with  thia  dlHcrcnce,  that  while 
those  at  Lde  all  Hand  on  the  land,  those  of  Ponape  are  built  in 
the  water.  The  whole  island  ia  strewn  with  naluial  basaltic 
privns,  poueoff^real  sisc;  and  ol  this  material,  t>rouEht  by  boati 
or  rtilU  from  a  distance  of  30  m.  and  put  together  without  any 
monar,  but  sustained  by  their  own  weight,  aio  built  nU  the 
musivc  walls  and  other  structures  on  the  cast  lide  af  the  island. 
The  walls  of  Ibe  main  building  neat  the  entrance  of  MctaUnim 

iaact  conrls,  vault  and  raised  pUtform  with  waUs  »  to  40  ft. 
hi^  and  from  S  to  18  It.  Ibick.  Sodk  of  tbe  blocks  are  is  It. 
long  and  S  It.  in  circwnference,  ud  many  ol  ihcm  weigh  from 
3  to  4  tons.  Tlicn  are  also  numerous  caaals  from  30  to  leo  ft. 
wide,  wbiie  a  large  number  ol  islets,  mainly  artificial,  coveting 
an  area  of  9  aq.  m.,  have  all  been  built  up  out  of  tbe  shallow 
waten  of  the  lagooa  round  about  the  entrana  of  the  harbour, 
with  high  fEVwatls  compoKd  of  the  same  huge  basaltic  prismL 
In  Bomc  places  the  walls  ol  this  "  Pacific  Venice "  are  now 
aubmerfcd  to  some  depth,as  if  the  larul  had  subsided  lince  tbe 
coniliuction  ol  these  eirtensive  works.  Elsewhere  huge  bieftk- 
wsten  had  been  constructed,  the  lra|menti  ol  wbich  may  still 
be  Been  stretching  away  for  a  dblancc  of  from  a  to  3  m.  Most 
observen,  such  as  Admiral  Sir  Cypriau  fiiidgc  and  Mr  Lc  Hunte, 
agree  that  theie  structure!  could  not  possibly  be  the  work  of  any 
of  the  preaent  Polyacaian  peoples,  and  attribute  them  to  a  now 
extinct  priihislorje  race,  tbe  wen  of  the  New  Stone  Age  from  the 
Asiatic  malnland- 

Stne  if  ncy. — The  Inbabitaats  ol  Yap  tie  noted  for  positsKng 
the  most  eittaordlniry  currency.  If  It  can  be  so  caUcd,  in  the 
whole  world.  Besides  the  ordinary  shell  money,  ibere  it  a  son 
of  stpne  cdnage,  cnnsisting  of  huge  caJdtc  ar  llmesioae  dtsci  or 
wheels  from  6  la.  to  1 1  ft.  Id  diameter,  and  weighing  up  to  nearly 
S  tons.  These  ate  all  quarried  in  the  Pelew  Islands.  100  m.  to 
the  south,  and  are  now  brought  to  Yap  in  European  vessels. 
But  some  were  in  the  island  long  before  the  arrival  ol  the  whiles, 
and  mutt  consequently  have  been  brought  by  native  vessels  or 
on  rafla.  The  stones,  which  are  rather  tokens  than  money,  do 
not  dtculalc,  but  arc  pHed  up  round  about  the  chiers  Ireasure- 
houie.  and  appear  to  be  regarded  aa  public  properly,  allhough 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  particular  use  Ifaey  can  serve.  They  appear 
to  be  kept  rather  for  show  and  ornament  than  for  use. 


See  F.  Wf.  ChriMlan.  71.  Oirolitit 
Volkena,  "tlber  die  KanUmn  In* 
CtuUidaft  Eriiumlt  Berlvk,  nvO.  ( 


•A  (London,  1899] ;  C 
ap."  in  Venbiaafxnpm 
)1  J.  S.  KulMiy.  £liu- 


I  B^^toi)  rDeAbrade, 
{Madrid;  i6«6). 

CAROUHaiAllS. 


France  *.D.  7JI,     It  qipcared  ia  .  ..  _  , 

traced  to  ArnuU  {Amoul),  bisbop  of  Meta.  and  Pippin,  long 
called  Pippin  of  Landen,  but  more  correctly  Pippin  the  Old  or 
Pippin  I.  Albeit  of  illustrious  descent,  tbe  genealogies  which 
represent  AmuU  aa  an  Aquitanlan  noble,  and  his  family  aa 
connected— by  more  or  lest  complicated  devices — with  the 
saints  honoured  in  Aquitaine,  an  worthless,  dating  from  the 
time  of  Louis  tbe  Pious  in  the  «th  century.  Aniulf  was  one  of 
the  Austnsiaa  nobles  who  appealed  to  CloUin  II.,  king  ol 
Neustria,  against  Brunhilda,  and  it  was  in  reward  for  his  servica 
that  he  received  from  Ootaire  the  btshopcic  of  Hetx  {613). 
Pippin,  also  an  Auslraaian  noble,  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  revolulioa  ol  613,  These  two  men  Clotaire  took  aa  ha 
countcllon;  and  when  he  decided  in  613  to  confec  the  kingdom  of 
Ausirasia  upon  bis  son  Dagoberl,  they  were  appointed  ineoton  to 
the  Australian  king.  Pippin  with  the  title  at  mayor  of  the  palace. 
Bdorc  receiving  his  bishopric,  Amull  had  bad  a  son  AdaJglsdus, 
afterwards  called  Anchis;  Pippin's  daughler,  called  Begga  in  la  Lei 
'  loArnuli'sson.andolthisun' 


in  II.     Tow 


in  U.,  called 


:l]y  Pippin  of  Keristal,  secured  a  pnr 
in  Auilruia,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  j 
Neustria,  and  gained  a  dccbive  victory  at  Tetdy,  Dear  St' 
Queniin  (68;).  From  that  date  he  may  be  laid  to  have  been 
sole  master  ol  the  Frankrtb  kingdom,  which  he  governed  till  bit 
death  (714).  In  Neustria  Pippin  gave  the  maycrralty  of  Ihepalace 
to  bis  son  Grimoald,  and  afterwards  to  Grimoald'a  son  Theodc- 
bald;  the  mayoralty  in  Austrasia  he  gave  to  his  son  Drogo,  and 
subsequently  to  Drogo's  children,  Amull  and  Hugh.  Charles 
Maricl,  howevEt.  a  son  of  Fii^n  by  >  concubine  Chalpalda, 
sei«d  the  mayoralty  in  both  kingdocns,  and  he  it  waa  who 
continued  the  CaroUngian  dynasty.  Charles  Martel  governed 
from  T14  lo  741  ,  and  in  751  his  ton  Pippin  lU.  look  the  title  at 
king.  The  Caralingian  dynasty  reigned  in  France  from  751  lo 
987,  when  it  was  ousted  by  the  Cape tian  dynasty.  In  Germany 
descendants  of  Pippin  reigned  till  the  death  of  Louis  the  Child  in 
qii;  in  Italy  the  Candingians  maintained  theii  pcwtion  until 
the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  &S7.  Charhs,  duke  of  Lower 
Lorraine,  who  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Hugh  Capet  in  9QI, 
Icit  two  sons,  the  last  male  descendants  of  the  Carolingiant,  Otto, 
■^  was  also  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  and  died  without  issue,  and 
Louis,  who  alter  the  year  iood  vanishes  from  history. 

See  P.  A.  F.  Ginird  and  L.  A.  Wamkenig.  Hiibiirtiis  CaralinriBii 
(Bmsicli.    Ii6l):    H.    E.    Bonnell,   A-^fawp  ia  Karali-tg.   P--— 
(Berlin.  iSU);  I.  F.  Bohmer  and  E.  Mflhibachec.  Xini 
■  r .,   ,_j. .,„.,._..,.   riaoK,,.] 


5.,»rs.t 


.  Lot,  £ 


.  I«9r). 


CAROLOS-DUIIAH,  the  name  adopted  by  the  Fnndi  painter 
Charles  Augusle  Emile  Durand  (1^37-  ),  who  was  born  at 
LDle  on  the  ilh  of  July  1S17,  Be  studied  at  tbe  Lille  Academy 
and  then  went  to  Paiis,  and  ia  iMi  to  Italy  and  Spain  for 
lurthei  itudy,  especially  devoting  hbsself  to  the  pictures  ol 
Vdaaquei.  Rissubject  picture  "  Muidered,"  or  "  The  Antasina- 
lioD  "  (i86e],  was  one  o[  bia  Gilt  sUGce*se9,  and  ia  now  ia  the 
Ullemuseum.butbe  became  best  known  afteivaida  as  1  portrail- 
painter,  and  as  the  head  o[  one  of  the  prlodpal  atelien  ia  Paris, 
when  some  of  the  moat  btQliant  artists  of  a  later  generation 
were  his  pupns.  Hit"  Lady  with  the  Glove  "(tS69),aportraIt  of 
his  ma  wife,  waa  bought  lor  the  Luxembourg.  In  i&Sij  he  was 
made  a  commander  of  the  Legion  ol  Honour.  He  became  a 
member  ol  the  Acadfmledea  Beaui-arLa  in  1904,  and  in  the  neat 
year  was  appointed  director  of  the  French  academy  at  Rome  in 
succession  lo  Engine  Guillaume. 

CAHORA,  an  Inland  town  of  the  slate  of  Lin,  Veneiuela,  on 
the  Carora.  a  branch  of  Ihe  Tocuyo  river,  about  34  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Ibe  city  of  Barquumeto,  and  mi  ft.  above  sea-leveL  Pop. 
(ii)aS  estimate)  6000.    The  town  ia  comparalivdy  weU-buOt 
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tod  po9uj>M  *  fine  pubh  ch 


ijMi  and  ill  colonial  liislory 
pcticy,  iLs  popuLdtion  kt   thaL   time 
Tlie  neigllbouring  couDlry  ii  devoted 


nules  iDd  ciltle;  ■ 


in  idditii 


lofOsIsrio- 


and  olhi 
CARP.  Ihi  typical  lish  of  a  large  family  ICyfiriniili 
phyii,  ai  they  have  been  called  by  M- Sagemehl»  in  wnicn  ine  air- 
bladder  is  connected  wiLh  the  ear  by  a  chain  of  anull  bones  (so- 
called  Wcberian  ossicles).  The  oioLth  ii  usually  more  or  lets 
protractile  and  always  toothless^  the  lower  pharyngeal  bones, 
which  are  large  and  falciform,  subparallel  to  the  brindiial  arches, 
are  provided  with  teeth,  often  large  and  highly  specialized,  in 
one,  two  or  three  series  (pharyngeal  leeth),  usually  working 
against  a  horny  plate  attached  to  a  vertical  procesi  ol  Ihe  basi- 
ocdpiLil  bone  produced  under  the  anterior  venebrae,  nuilica- 
lion  being  performed  in  the  gullet.  These  teclh,  adapted  lo 
vaiious  requirements,  vary  according  to  the  genus,  being  conical, 
hooked,  spoon-shaped,  molariform,  Ac. 

The  species  are  eiLremcly  numerous,  aboul  1400  being  known, 
nearly  entirely  confined  10  fresh  water,  and  feeding  on  vegetable 
substances  or  small  animals.  They  are  dispersed  over  the  whole 
world  with  the  eicrplion  of  South  America,  Madagascar,  Papu- 

genera  have  been  found  in  Ollgocene  and  later  beds  of  Europe, 
' "  '  er  of  the  Cyff inidoe  is 


Nalal  by  Mil  U 
Bartal  rhiparai. 

mi  rue  (moHly  fr 


Ills 


sirgle. 


lobservi 


a;  CyfrMn 
(s  conforming  tolhelypt 
Europe,  Asia,  Abyssini 
tide  (see  LoaCK);  and  I 


the  great  bulk  at  Ihr  famil 
the  carp;  Cahilinie,  or 

HamalBpUiinae  (China  ai 

For  dctciiptlons  of  other  Cyprinids  than  the  carp,  see  Gold- 
fish, Babbel,  Gudgeon.  Rudd.  RoacH.  Cum,  Dace,  Mixhow. 
Tench.  Bieau,  Bi.e»:,  Bittedlinc,  Miihseer. 

The  caip  itself,  Cyfrinus  tarfu,  has  a  very  wide  dislribulion, 
having  spread,  through  the  agency  of  man,  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe  and  a  part  of  North  America,  where  it  lives  in 
lak($.  ponds,  canals,  and  ilDw-running  rivers  with  plenty  oi 


The- 


arp  appears 
>l  soulh-casi 


I  I3lh  century;  it  was 
first  mentioned  in  England  in  1406.  The  ace  lima  tiialion  of  the 
carp  in  America  has  been  a  great  success,  especially  in  the 
northern  waters,  where,  the  growth  continuing  throughout  the 
entire  year,  the  fish  soon  aiuins  a  remarkable  siu.  The  presence 
of  cup  In  Indo-China  and  the  Msby  Archipelago  is  probably 
also  10  be  uciibed  to  human  agency.  Jn  the  British  Isles  Ihe 
'  The  lume  ol  the  6«hM  of  the  genus  Cypfiniu  a  derived  from  (be 
■uppoacd  to  have  ariien  from  observationi  of  the  fecundity  arid 


caip  seldom  reaches  a  length  of  a\  fL,  and  a  wci^  of  90^ 
rhilsi  examples  of  that  siae  are  quite  frequent  on  (he  continent, 
ind  others  measuring  4}  It.  and  weighing  60  S>  or  moie  aie  on 
ecord.  The  fish  is  charactcriud  by  its  large  seals  (J4  to  40  in 
he  lateral  line),  its  long  dorsal  fin,  the  first  ray  of  which  is  stiff 
indserraced.and  the  presence  of  two  small  barbels  on  each  side  ol 

the  mouth.  But  it  varies  much  in  form  and  scaling,  and  some 
uot  aberrant  varieties  have  been  filed  by  artificial  selection, 
be  prindpol  being  the  king-carp  or  mirror-carp,  in  which  the 
sales  are  enlarged  and  reduced  in  number,  forming  more  or  less 
egular  longitudinal  scries  on  the  sides,  and  the  leather 4afp,  in 
fhich  (be  scales  have  all  but  disappeared,  (he  fish  being  covered 
fith  a  thich,  leathery  skin.     Deformed  caamples  are  mt  of  care 


Although  partly  feeding  0 

n  worms  and  other  small  forms  of 

animal  lilc,  the 

cirp  is  prin 

ipally  a  vegetarian,  and  the  great 

ts  pharynge 

1  apparatus  renders  it  particularly 

adapted  10  a  gra 

minivorous regime.  Thelongevityof  Ihefish  has 

probably  been  much  cxaggc 

n  the  ponds 

of  Ponl-Cbnrtrain  and  other  places 

Isewfacrc  do 

A  close  ally  0 

Ihecnrpist 

e  Crucian  caip,  Cyprintii  CMrasiias, 

chiefly  diUlngu 

shed  by  (hi 

absence  of  barbels.     1(  inhabits 

Europe  and  no 

empciBte  Asia,  and  is  doubtfully 

JndigiaHiusIoG 

I(  is  a  small  fish,  rarely  exceeding  a 

length  of  S  or 
markable  for  lis 

in.     1(  has 

many  varieties.     One  of  theK,  re- 
hick  head  and  deep  body,  fa  the  so- 

called  Prussian 

carp,  C.  ii 

MiV.  ofUn  imported  into  English 

ponds,  whitsl  t 

n  is  the  goldfish  (,*),  C.  artlui. 

first  produced  i 

China, 

(G.A.B-) 

CAHPACCIO. 

virroBio, 

or    VuTOEX    (c.    141SS-.:.    IS"), 

IlaUan  painter, 

-as  bom  in 

Vrmice,  cf  an  old  Vinetika  family. 

The  facts  of  his  lilc  an  obs 

CUR,  but  his  piioiipal  worki  were 

eiccutcd  b«»c 

n  1400  and 

isio;  wdbenrnksasooeof  the 

finest  precursors  of  the  giot  Venetian  loutcn.    The  dale  of 

his  bioh  is  con 

cttural.     He 

b  first  mentioned  in  itlJ  In  a  will 

of  bis  uncle  Fra  llario,  and  Dr  Ludwig  infos  from  Ihts  that 

he  was  born  c. 

4  SS.  on  the 

[round  that  no  one  amid  enter  into 

ndcrtbe.*. 

of  fillecn;  but  Ihe  inferena  ignore* 

lillly  oi 


is  will  in 


inghislcgalage.  Consideration  of  the  yODtUul 
style  ot  his  rarticsl  dated  pirturca  ("  St  UnuU  "  teiiea,  Vcnict, 
1490)  makes  it  Improbable  that  ai  that  time  he  had  reached  so 
mature  an  age  as  thitiy-five;  and  the  date  of  his  biitb  is  more 
probably  to  be  guessed  Irom  his  being  about  twenty-five  in  1490- 

the  master)  of  Laziaro  Bastiani,  who,  like  the  BelUru  and 
Vivarini,  was  (he  head  of  a  large  aUliir  in  Venice,  and  »ho«e 
own  wort  is  seen  in  such  pictures  as  Ihe  "  S.  Venerasda  "  at 
Vienna,  and  the  "  Doge  Mocenigo  kneeling  before  Ihe  Virgin  " 
and  "  Madonna  and  Child  "  (lormcrly  attributed  10  Carpaccio) 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  In  later  years  Carpaccjo 
appears  to  have  been  inlluenccd  by  Cima  da  Conegliatu  («-g. 
In  the  "  Death  of  the  Virgin,"  i  joS,  at  Ferrara).  Apart  from 
the  "  St  Ursula  "  scries,  his  scattered  series  of  the  "  Ufe  of  (he 
Virgin  "  and  "  Lilc  of  St  Stephen,"  and  a  "  Dead  Christ  "  at 

For  an  authotiutive  and  detailed  icroaN.  see  Ihe  Lijtand  Wi^la 
M  Viltorio  Carpvcit,  by  Pompeo  Molnwnii  and  Guslav  Ludwiff, 
Eng.  Irani,  by  k  H.  CuH  |I9<>7):  and  Ihe  criticism  by  Rc«i  Fry, 
"  AGenre  Painter  and  bii  Critics,"  in  the  Quarterly  Rrriww  (Londori, 
April  i^]. 

CARPATHIAN  HOUNTAIHS'  (Ut  Mantti  SvmaUd;  Med. 
Lat.  JVsfUei  JVieiiiiii),  Ihe  eailem  wing  of  the  great  cenlral 
mountain  system  of  Europe,     Wilh    Ihe    exception    of    the 

to  Rumania,  the  Caipalhians  lie  entirely  wilhin  Austrian  and 

*  The  ninieia  derived  from  the  Slavmilc  word  «rt,  which  means 

o(  the  region,  whence  il  paved  in  the  fonn  Krapel  or  Karpa  as  Ihe 

Ihe  ijth  and  lath  centuries  the  Care    "  

TarciaL  and  ain  tlmla  Nmnm. 


CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS 


in  the  Transylva 
gmup.  II  rover 
fa  ihe  most  erte 
palUiH  do  nol 


ir  Orsovi.  The  total  length  a[  the  CBrpithJIns  ii 
1.,  and  their  width  niia  between  7  am)  ijo  1 
:  width  of  the  CarpathiaiB  correspondiDg  with 
:ude.  Thin  the  lystem  attaina  iti  girateat  breac 
in  plateau,  and  in  the  meridian  nf  the  Ta 
in  area  of  77,600  aq,  m.,  and  after  the  Alps 


of  n 


:ra!  orographicBlly  and  gccJogicaliy  distinctive 
(roupsjin  laci  iney  present  ai  gnat  a  atnictupa]  variety  a 
Ihe  Alps;  bnt  as  regards  magnifittnee  of  sceneyy  they  canno 
(ompare  with  tfie  Ajpa.  The  Carpathians,  which  only  in  a  fel 
places  attain  an  altitude  of  over  Sooo  ft.,  lack  the  bold  peiki 
the  extensive  snow-Gelds,  the  large  gladers,  the  high  waterfalls 
and  the  numerous  latgc  lakes  wUch  hr  found  In  the  Alpt 
Tbey  are  nowhere  tovered  hy  peipetual  mow,  and  glacien 
donotedst,  so  that  the  Carpathians,  even  In  their  highest 
altitude,  recsU  the  mMdle  region  of  the  Alps,  with  whldi,  how- 
ever, they  have  many  points  in  common  as  regards  appearance, 
Hructureandflon.  The  Danube  separates  the  Carps  tfaiaii^fiom 
the  Alps,  which  theymeetonJyintwopoints,  namely,  the  Lcilhi 
Mountains  at  Pressbnrg,  and  the  Bakony  MounUlns  at  Vact 
(Waitzen),  while  the  same  river  sepantes  them  from  Ihe  Balkan 
Mountains  at  Onova.  The  valley  ol  the  March  and  Oder 
•epara  tea  the  Cirpathians  from  the  KlesJlD  and  Moravian  chains, 
which  belong  10  the  middle  wing  of  the  great  central  nxHinUln 
system  of  Eun^w,  The  Carpathians  separate  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  from  Lower  Austria,  Moravia,  Sileaia,  Gah'da, 

northern  part  of  Hungary,  and  form  the  quadrangular  masa 
of  the  Tiaosylvanian  ^teau.  Unlike  the  other  wings  of  the 
great  ceotral  system  of  Europe,  the  Carpathians,  which  form  the 
watershed  between  the  northern  seas  and  the  Black  Sea,  ueiur- 
lounded  on  all  sides  hy  plahis,  namely  the  gieii  Hungarian  plain 
on  the  south-weal,  the  plairi  of  the  Loner  Danube  (Rumania] 
on  the  south,  and'th*  CaEdan  plain  on  Ihe  nonh-eait. 

The  Carpathian  system  can  be  divided  into  two  groufo:  the 
Carpathians  proper,  and  the  mountains  of  Tnusylvania.  The 
Carpathians  proper  consist  of  an  outer  wall,  which  lorms  the 
frontier  between  Hungary  and  the  ad jacent  provinces  of  Auatria^ 
and  of  an  irmer  wall  which  fills  the  whole  of  Upper  Hungary,  and 
forrns  the  central  group.  The  outer  wall  is  a  complex,  roughly 
circubt  mass  of  about  600  m.  eitending  from  Pressburg  to  the 
valley  of  the  Vis4,  and  the  Golden  Bistriua,  and  is  divided 
by  the  POprad  into  two  parts,  the  wesiem  Carpathians  and  the 
r   wooded    Carpathians,     OiDgraphically,      ' 


Carpathians,  lb)  the  s 


)    the  > 


<r  wooded  CarpathJar 


d  (c) 


'ntem  Carpalhiinn.  which  hecin  at  the  Ptrla  B 
itie.  jiBt  oppoaire  the  Leilha  Mounrains.  and  < 

,-te  Popcad  nver,  are  competed  cf  four  nincipa! 

Ihe  Ultli  Carpathians  Ca1»  called  the  Preubur 


with  the  highest  peak  Bradio  (1670  fl.Ji  the  White  Caipathuiu  or 
Miiva  group,  with  the  hiaheH  peak  Javoraik  Ijjij  fi.),  and  Ihe 
Zemerka  (uu  ft-)i  the  Seikid  proper  or  weMem  Beskid  group, 
■hieh  eseodi  tTom  a  little  weu  of  Ibe  Jaldunka  pno  to  the  river 
I^ipnd.  with  the  bitbeil  peaka,  Bcdiid  (jiij  fi.),Snirit  Uj95  ft.), 
LiiM  Hot*  (4350  ft.)  and  Oiiui  (510*  ft.);  and  rhe  Magura  or 

and  contains  the  Babia  Gora  (5650  ft.),  the  h^hesl  peak  in  the  whole 
western  Carpathians 

{6)  The  eastern  or  wooded  Carpathians  extend  from  the  river 
Pmiad  to  tlie  sources  of  the  river  VWi  and  the  Golden  Biitriiia, 
wbeiKe  Ihe  Traniylvanian  Mountain*  begin,  and  form  Ihe  link 
between  these  mountaim  and  the  centnlgnnps  or  High  Carpathiansp 

forests,  which  up  to  Ihe  sources  of  the  nvers  IJng  and  San  are  a1i« 
called  the  eastern  BeskidL  and  are  farmed  of  small  parallel  ranges. 
The  nortbem  two-thirds  of  this  nngt  has  a  mttn  altitude  of  31S0  Et., 
and  only  in  111  sonlhem  pertiofl  ilitlaini  a  nnn  altitude  of  sooo  ft. 
The  prmeipil  pskiare  Rosky  put  (4164  ft).  Popadj*  {9690  ft). 
Bi«™f«J*lt-VP^'™<*'Mtt.).1^n,n,tii;(joj}(t.),fiiimileu 
1(077  ■>•)  ■■■<•  Cserna  Con  {6jo]  ft.),  the  culnun-img  peak  of  the 
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Poprad,  and 
...  up  of  the  Carpatliian  system.  Thr^  consist 
>l  Ihe  High  Taiia  group  (ice  Tatka  MoviiTAun],  when  is  found  the 
>iMorrer  or  Fnoz  Josef  peik  (Hung.  OtrbiMaln-CMa}.  with  an 
iltiiude  of  8737  ft.,  the  highest  peak  in  the  whole  Carpathian  Moun- 
>BinL  On  its  west  ate  the  LiptauerMagura,  with  Ihe  highest  peak 
the  Biela  Szkala  (69aa.fc.),  and  on  its  cost  are  the  Zipper  Magum. 
which  have  a  mean  allilade  of  laoo  ft  South  ol  the  central  groups 
ties  a  widely  extending  mouBIain  icgloB,  whkfa  fills  the  wfi^  ol 
northern  Hungary,  and  is  known  a*  the  Hungarian  highland.  It  is 
composed  of  several  froopa,  wbkh  ate  intenecled  by  the  valleys  of 
numerous  rivers,  andwUch  desceitd  in  skiping  terraces  towarda  the 
Danube  and  the  Hungarian  ptaio.  The  principal  groupa  an :  Ihe 
Neulia  or  CalgAc  Mountains  (44OD  ft.),  between  the  riven  Waag 
and  Neutra:  Ik  Low  or  NiinaTatra.  which  extends  to  Ihe  south 
of  the  Hiih  Tain,  and  haa  Its  higheil  peak*.  Ihe  Djumbir  (6700  fl.) 
and  the  Krilova  Hola  (6too  It.):  Ihis  group  is  conrinucd  towiids 
Ihe  eail  up  to  Ihe  coaHuenee  of  the  GMlAi  with  the  Hemad.-by  the 
so^lied  Carpathian  fool-hllh.  irilh  Ihe  higheil  peak  the  Zekunik 
(i«7S  fl.).  West  of  the  Low  Tatra  extend  the  Falia  group,  with  rhe 
hlghesl  peak,  the  Great  Falia  (5I15  fl.),  to  the  aoulh  and  east  s> 
which  lie  Ihe  Schemnkx  group,  the  Oitrosrsky  group,  and  leveTai 
olher  giDupt.  ay  of  whkih  arc  also  called  the  Kungai^n  Ore  Moun. 
tain,  on  account  of  their  liehneH  In  valuable  ores.  Sauth«st  of 
Ihe  Low  Tain  extend  the  Zipa— CdmOr  Oie  MounUini,  while  the 
moB  eulern  group  i>  the  Heeyalja  Mountains.  bHween  the  Topla, 

Tama  and  Heraad  rive™,  whkh  run  aouthi '  ' wy—--  ■- 

Tokaj.  In  Ibeir  northern  portion,  Iheyaieali 
Iain9,and  reach  in  their  h^heal  peak.  Simon ka, 
while  their  southern  portion,  which  ends  with 

Hill  {1650  ft),  i«  also  caDed  Tokaj  Mountains.     ■■— ,- 

of  the  Hungarian  highland  are:  on  the  ioulh'West  the  Ncograd 
Moimlain<  ^gjo).  wtose  oAshDols  reach  Ihe  Danube!  to  Ihe  eatt 
of  them  ectends  the  Matra  group,  with  the  highest  peak  the  Saika 
(^?8S  ft-)<  The  Matra  group  is  of  viricanic  origin,  rising  abruptly  in 
the  great  Hungarian  pUiB,  and  consritulet  one  of  the  moat  heautiful 
groups  of  Ihe  Carpathians^  laKly.  to  its  east  extend  the  thicklv- 
wo«!ed  Bakk  Mountains  (310a  ft.). 

Th  roughoBI  the  whole  of  Ihe  Carpath  ian  syrlem  Iheiea  re  numcnnis 
nwunub  lake*,  bnt  they  eannoi  compare  with  the  Alpine  lake* 
either  in  exlcnrion  or  beauty.  The  largest  and  moal  .,_ 
ntmenwtarefoundintheTatwMouniains.  Theselake.  "*~ 
are  called  by  the  people  "  eyes  of  the  sea,"  through  iheir  belief  that 
they  are  In  subterranean  communication  with  the  sea. 

The  western  and  central  Carpathian!  ate  much  more  accessible 
thsn  the  eislein  Carpalhiani  and  the  Tiansylvanian  Mountains. 
The  principal  eaisei  in  Ihe  wnlem  Carpalhiani  are:  i>„,u 
Sttany.  Hruiintiiu,  \Vlaia.  Lisia  and  the  Jablunka  pass  "'•^ 
(1970  (tj.  Ihe  principal  roule  between  Sileiia  and  II ungaty,  crossed 

cenli^  C™pa"'hanj*m':"'tbr™d  Irom  ijeunallt'ir'Ktailiirfc 
through  Ihe  High  Tatra.  Ihe  TelE^rt  ran  over  Ihe  Krilova  Hola 
from  the  Poprad  10  Ihe  Gran,  andthe  Tylici  pbh  (nun  Baitleld  ro 
Tarnow.  In  Ihe  eastern  Carpalhiani  are:  the  Duklsjiaia.  the 
Meift-Laborci  paw  croacd  by  the  ™il«-ayfrom  Tokaj  to  Pnemyrij 
the  Usiok  pass,  crossed  by  t>w  road  from  Ungvir  to  Sambor;  the 
Vmw>*&*  nau,  crossed  by  the  railway  from  Lemberg  to  MunkAct; 
tr  K&rbameta  pass  (3300  fl.),  also  called  the  Magyar 
by  Ihe  railway  fmm  Kolomea  to  litebiecaen:  and^Ihe 


tdSs^rBwi- 

itudeolSMDft.. 


^^J*^n«'e™"lkjM"S      *•* 

Imnat  entirely  c<  a  lucccasian  of  sane 
I  and  Tertiary  age — the  SKalle 


id  ihcMU 


ingth 


?^; 


_-■  throi __ 

•otllh.    Thefoldingofthisi 


perityl.    The 

itralci 


nlhewestasdinthL  ._ ._., 

he  Hemad  and  the  headwaters  ol  the  Theiis,  it  is  kist  bcncaih  ... 
nodemdcposiisof  the  Hungarian  plain.  In  the  western  Carpathiat 
he  inner  lone  coniisti  of  a  foundation  of  Carboniferous  and  oldi 
oeki,  which  were  folded  and  denuded  before  the  deposition  ol  th 
ucceeding  strata.  In  the  outer  porrion  of  Ihe  cone  Ihe  Permia 
nd  Mesoaoic  beds  are  cruibedandfokied  against  Ihecoreof  anciei 


eiheyre 


0.  Ihe  Permian  and  Mfk 
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KlipMn  o( 


bilU.  chkSr  of  Juiudc  ISmMtaae,  riiiu  up  In  the  BldM  at  Ihe  laur 
and  Wtttr  drpoiits  oa  (he  Inner  border  of  the  Hoditone  loiw. 

be  ^'  rootkH  "  rnua?*  tnnuKhl  upon  the  top  of  the  liter  b«lv  by 
tiiruitplapeA'  They  nuy  H  the  ^nchcd-yp  luninita  ot  tharp 
enlichnel*,  whkcli  in  (he  proceie  of  foldidg  lu««  been  forced  throuih 
the  uller  rocLi  whkh  Uy  upon  tben.  Or,  finally,  they  may  bivc 
been  itiaodg  rivuig  obovv  ibe  waten.  In  vrliich  wen  depotiled  (be 
liter  bed!  which  Bowiunsundlbem.  The  ao^alled  Xfi  - ' 
SwIh  Alpi  an  now  luuaUy  euppoied 
Ibey  an  not  otrictly  anaiosau^  catb 

with  tboae  of  the  Carpaihiant.    Of , 

Caipalhiao  chain,  perhapa  the  mou  nnurkable  I>  (be  irinte  of 
vcricanic  rocica  which  Ilea  alon^  i(a  inner  maTEin.  The  outbuma 
began  in  the  later  part  of  the  Eocene  niiod.  uiA  conliniKd  >n(o  the 
Plioceoe.  oullaxii^  the  peiiod  of  loldinE,    They  appear  to  be 

"rachytea,  rhyoUlei.  aadmi ■■  ' '" — '  "  -■-'--— 

..yamuch  mi&rclimjle  than  thoac 

•ituaEed  (o  the  north.  The  vegetadon  of  theie  region*  ii 
naturally  tnbjcctcd  to  (he  dlAcrcnt  cUmateric  condi(iDii^ 
The  mDuntaimthemaclvsareinoitlj' covered  with  foreata. 


beech  «ttndi  ID 


hiijier.    Above  (bn  jrowi  a  apcciea  i 

---'  '■--appeara  at  an  altitucie  ol  a^, 

of  lichen  and  moia  covered 

-  ■-  ■•--  "■-■<  Tana  and  i 


The  hi(hei(  pvta 
Mounu—  ■- 

Hfmnd-. 
ioTnnayli 


that  o[  the  Scoltiah  fir  i 
«  It.,  beyon 
Traniylvanian 


•cclally 
.which 


tarda  the  faun,  the  Carpathiana  uill  conti 

bwa,  wolvea  and  lynxea,  aa  veil  ai  birda  of  prey, 
chancterndc  Ceatut-  '- "-  - '-  —  -''' 


Tlie  Carpathian 


onnd  in  the  neiahbouf 


he  neiahbounnt  refion 


m  of  Europe,  ar 


metallic  I 


Bany  of  w(^  have  becooH  frequcnlod  watcniu-placea. 

The  ayatamatk  and  acienlific  eiploratioo  of  (he  Carpathiana 
dalea  only  from  the  beginnini  of  the  I9(h  otntury.  The  firat  aaccn- 
-u_  Bon  of  the  LomnitieT  peak  in  the  Hiih  Taira  wai  made 
^^^'  by  one  David  or  Johann  FrChlich  in  1613.  The  GrK 
aemunt  of  the  Tatra  Mountaina  waa  written  by  CeoFi  BuchhoU.  a 
lOidenl  of  Kfamlrk  in  IM4.  The  Ei^liih  natuialial.  Raben 
Townaon.  explored  the  Tatia  in  1793  and  1794.  and  in>  the  firal  (o 
'  '     '>■>  book.  Triadl  H  Afaajary.  publiihed 


in  '"Z;'*'" 
(iatimriit.'Geori  WahlenberE<i7B<>-i<^i|,whain  iSijeiplDrcd  the 
central  Carpalhiane  aa  a  boianiat,  but  ailerwarda  alio  made  (opo- 
naphical  and  lenlaiical  atudien  of  the  ayuem.  The  rnulti  of  all 
the  (omer  afioriiHnia  were  embodied  by  A.  von  Sydow  in  an 
tneniive  work  publiihed  in  1S17.  Durina  the  lalh  cenlury  the 
ntiMirtiBenta  of  the  wioua  parU  of  the  Carpathiana  vai  under- 
ultcn  bv  Ibe  ordnancviumy of  the  Auatiian  array,  whiiJi  publbhed 
Ihair  Km  map  of  the  central  Catpalhiani  in  1870.  A  anal  ttinulut 
to  the  atudy  of  thii  mountain  mtem  waa  liven  by  the  foundation 
oI  the  Hunarian  Carpathian  Sxiety  in  ii7J,  and  a  ircat  deal  ol 
inlormadon  hat  been  added  to  out  knawled(e  lintx.  In  lUo 
two  new  Caniathian  aocietlea  wen  fomed:  1  Galician  an]  a 
Traoiylvinian. 

AUTUoairiiL— F.W.IIildebRiad(.Xg>ManMd(r(Glo(iu,i86i): 
R.  SaeonkiandG.  ScbiKider.  RiraCiirUsnrnCnJniyiaiM  (1  volk. 
Leipili,  189<>:  Muriel  Dowic,  A  Girl  in  Uk  Curpalkiaiu  (London. 
i»i)i);Ortkjiei>apl'iicluiTiiUuriitrKarptlieii  [Vienna.  iBg6),  in 
aianupt  olicale  I  :  750,000;  V.  Uhlig, "  Bau  und  Dild  der  Karpaten." 
is  &•■>  Hi  AiUdiUnvai  (Vienna,  1903).         (0.  Bi.;  P.  La.) 

CARPATHUS  (IlaL  Sarpanit),  an  iiland  about  ja  to.  loulb- 
wal  ol  Rboda,  in  thai  part  of  Ihe  Medilcrrucan  which  »u 
oiled.  4(tcri<,  the  Carpatfaiin  Sea  (CorMftiiiMtfarf).  Il  waa 
both  in  tDdent  and  medieval  limca  doad;  EODoecied  with 
Rhodea;  It  wai  bdd  by  noble  f  ami  lid  undei  Venetian  iiucninty, 
DiHably  the  Coma(i  Fnan  ijofi  to  1J40,  when  it  finally  passed 
into  the  poweukm  ol  the  Turka.  Fmn  ila  nmole  poaitkni 
Carpathua  haa  preserved  manj  pcculiaritien  of  dnaa,  custom 
and  dialect,  the  lail  resembling  thoae  of  RhodB  and  Cypna. 

See  L.  Rata.  Riimi  aufJtm  p.  /lueli  {Halle.  T&40-i^S);T.  Bent. 
Jttmel  ef  HtUtitii  Saiiii,  vl.  (it«5).  p.  lu;  R.  M.  Dnwkini, 
Ataimii  V  BriliA  SduU  U  AOm.  ia.  atHTl. 


CARPXAUX.  at»  RAFTtSn  (i8ti-iS;j),  FiBich  Kolplat. 
■aa  bom  at  Valenciennej,  France,  aa  the  (ith  of  May  iSi;. 
He  was  (he  aop  of  a  raaaoQ,  and  passed  hia  early  life  in  extreme 
poverty-  In  iS^>  he  cacoe  to  Paiia,  and  alter  working  16t  two 
yeajs  in  a  drawing-school,  waa  admitted  to  the  £cole  dca  Beaux- 
Alls  on  the  glh  of  September  1854.  The  Grand  Prix  de  Rome 
was  awaided  to  his  statue  of  "  Hector  bearing  in  hia  anna  his 
son  Avyanax."     His  brat  wnrL  exhibiled  al  the  £alon,  in  1855. 

work  of  hia  master  Rude.  At  Rome  he  was  fascinated  bj 
Doaatello,  and  yet  more  inHuenced  by  Michclangck),  to  whcan 
he  owes  bia  lacllug  (or  vehement  and  pasaionate  action-  He 
aenl  fioa  Rome  a  bull,  "  La  Palorabclla."  liid;  and  a  "  Nev 
politanFi^nnan,"ig5S.  Thiswork waaagaineihibiiedin  the 
Salon  of  iSsD,  and  btalt  K  KOond-dau  medal^  but  it  was  not 
eiecuted  in  marble  till  iS6j.  Id  bii  last  year  in  Rome  be  sent 
home  a  dramaUc  (roup,  "  UgcJino  and  his  Sons,"  and  cahilutcd 
at  (he  same  lime  a  "  Bust  of  Princess  Malhilde."  This  gained 
him  a  secnnd-clasa  medal  and  the  favour  of  the  Imperial  family. 
In  1W4  he  eiecuted  Ihe  "  Cirl  wilb  a  Shell,"  Ihe  companion 
figure  to  the  young  ftsherman;  and  although  in  i££5  he  did 
not  exhibit  at  the  Salon,  busts  of  "Mme.  A.  £.  Andrf,"  ol 
"Gimud'^  the  painlcc,  and  of  "  UIlc  Benedetti  "  showed 
that  be  was  not  idle-  He  was  working  at  Lhc  same  lime  on  the 
decnraliooa  of  (he  PaviUcai  de  Floie,  of  which  the  pediment 
alone  was  seen  al  Ibe  Sakm,  though  (he  bas-rtlief  beloii  ia  an 
even  better  eiainple  ol  his  style.  After  pioducing  a  statue  o( 
the  prince  imperial,  C^arpeaua  was  made  chevalier  of  the  Legion 

camnuBskia  10  eiccute  one  of  (he  four  gmupa  for  tLe  facade 
ol  (he  new  opot  bouae-  His  group,  npnwniiog  "  Dancing," 
1S69,  was  grcc(cd  wi(b  iudignant  prolesia;  it  a  aeven]ielesa 
n  sound  work,  full  ol  tnovement,  with  no  fault  bul  that  of  ex- 
ceeding Ihe  limitalioni  prescribed.  In  |S6(|  he  eahiluted  a 
"  Bust  ol  M.  Gamier,"  and  loUoncd  tbis  up  with  two  pieces 

relief, "  Valenciennes  repelling  Invasion."  During  the  Conimunt 
he  came  to  England,  and  made  a  "  Bust  of  Gounod  "  in  1871. 
His  last  important  woil;  waa  a  fountain,  the  "  Four  Quarters  o( 
the  World,"  in  which  Ibe  globe  ia  ausiained  by  four  female 
figutcs  pcnonilying  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Ameriou  This 
Iwintain  is  now  in  the  Avenue  de  I'Observatoiie  in  Paris.  Car- 
peaui,  liiougb  eihausied  by  illneu,  continued  designing  in- 
delatigably,  tjU  he  died  al  the  Cblieau  de  Bicon.  near  Courbcvoie, 
on  (he  i3ih  of  October  1875,  afur  being  piomolcd  (o  the  higher 
grade  of  Ibe  Lefjon  of  Honour-  Many  of  his  best  drawing*  have 
been  preaenled  by  Piinea  Slirbcy  to  (be  dly  oi  Valendeoneg- 

See  Ernest  Cheneaii,  Ctrttaa,  is  m  M  im  tnara  (PaHi.  iMo); 
Paul  Foucarl.  CaUhiM  in  MusU  Cmlioui.  Va!cnc!in<ui  (Paris. 
iSSi]:  JuW.  aarciie.  J.  Carpaui  {1881);  Franioi.  Bouraaod, 
J,  B.  CarptuKi  (1893). 

CARPENTARIA,  GULF  OF,  an  eiUnsive  arm  eC  Uie  sea  deqily 
indenting  Ibe  ootlh  coast  ol  Ausijalia,  between  10°  40*  and 
17°  40^  S.,  and  135°  30'  and  143  *  E-  Its  length  is  4B0  m.  attd  it* 
extreme  biewltfa  (E.  to  W.)  410  m.  It  is  bounded  E-  by  Ci«c 
York  Peninsula,  and  W.  by  Ibe  Northern  Territory  of  South 
Australia  Near  iis  louihem  extremity  ii  situated  a  group  of 
tslands  called  WcUuley;  and  toavidi  Ibe  wesltm  aide  we  the 
Sir  Edward  Pellew  Islands,  Ihe  Groolc  Eylandt  and  otben. 
A  large  number  of  rivers  bnd  Ibeir  way  tq  Ibe  gulf,  and  some  are 
of  considerable  liie-  On  ibe  eastern  side  there  it  the  MitcbeH 
river;  at  the  south-east  comer  the  Gilbert,  the  Norman,  the 
Flitiden,  Ihe  Leichhardl  and  (he  Gregoiy;  and  im  tbe  west  Ihe 
Roper  river.  Jan  Caislensf,  who  undertook  a  voyage  ol  dit- 
coveiyin  (his  part  ol  ibe  globe  in  1613,  gave  the  name  (d  Catpen- 
tiet  to  a  small  river  near  Cape  Duyfhen  in  honour  of  Pieter 
Catptntlcr,  al  that  ttme  govemot-general  of  (be  I>utch  Easi 
Indies;  and  after  Ihe  second  voyage  of  Abd  Tasman.  in  1644, 
the  gulf,  which  be  had  tuccesslully  explored,  began  to  appear  oa 
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foa  of  ■  cupcC  DUiufutBRT.  Aftv  totat  mwithi  mt  b  dod- 
CODbisuit  academy  at  NoiclBmptan,  he  ptDCndDd  to  Glasgow 
[Inivenity,  and  tlien  joioed  Il|e  mintiuy.  After  a  iboit  lime 
u  aniiUDt  maater  at  a  Uoitaiiaii  icbiKil  nai  Blnnjngham,  tie 
wu  is  iStn  appaJBted  librariaa  at  tlie  litopool  Atbeoaeuin. 
la  1805  be  beome  paator  of  a  church  id  Eietei,  ntanriiig  ia 
iS  I ;  to  Bristol  At  both  Brislol  and  Eieler  he  wu  aJsa  engaged 
in  ichool  work,  among  his  Brislol  pupils  bdng  Harriet  and 
Jamc*  ZdajtineaiL  Carpenter  did  much  to  broaden  the  gpErit 
«f  English  UnitaTianism,  The  rite  of  baptism  Aeemed  [0  bun  a 
taper3tIt}oQ,  and  Eie  substituted  foril  a  form  of  infant  dedicaliorL 
Hu  hcallh,  uiidemiined  by  his  constant  laboun ,  bnke  down  in 
iSj^,  and  he  was  ordered  to  truvel.  fie  was  drowned  on  the 
night  nf  the  5Ih  of  April  i849t  having  been  washed  overboard 
ftom  the  steamer  in  which  lie  was  tnveltlng  from  Leghorn  id 
Uarseillo. 

CABPBITER,  KA8Y  (1807-1877),  En^iah  educatfonal  end 
todal  lefonner,  waa  bam  on  Ihe  3rd  of  April  rSa7  at  Eieier, 
when  bet  father,  Dr  Lanl  Caipeaier,  wai  Unitarian  minister. 
In  i3l7  tbe  family  removed  to  Bristol,  when  Dr  Carpenter  was 
ailed  to  the  tpioiauy  of  tewin'a  Uead  Meeting.  As  a  child 
Maiy  Cupcnter  was  lunaiuU]'  camesl,  with  a  deep  religious  vein 
and  t  remarkable  thomughnesa  in  everything  she  undertook. 
She  wasedniated  in  ber  fatbo'l  sebool  forbayi,  leanung  Latin, 
Creek  and  Mi4tbemattcs.  and  other  tubjccts  at  Chat  lime  not 
generally  taught  to  g[rli.  Sbc  early  thawed  an  aptitude  for 
tcaduDg,  taking  a  class  In  the  Sunday  school,  and  afterwards 
belling  her  bther  with  hi*  pupila.  When  Dt  Caiptxler  gave 
op  his  scbod  in  iSiq,  his  ikughters  opened  a  school  tor  gi^ 
nnder  Mra  CatpeBter"!  superintendence.  In  1S3]  the  raja 
Rammobuu  Roy  visited  Bristol,  and  inspired  Miu  Carpenter 
with  a  warm  interew  in  India;  and  Dr  josepb  Tuckerman  of 
Boston  about  the  same  time  aroused  her  sympathies  for  the  con- 
dition o(  destitute  chiktren.  Her  life-work  b^an  with  her  taking 
part  m  oiganiiing,  in  1S3S,  ■  "  Working  and  Visiting  Sodcty," 
of  whlcfaihe  was  iccretaiy  for  twenty  ycaia.  In  1&4J  her  InteRst 
in  negro  emancipation  was  arooaed  by  a  visit  inya  Dr  S-  G. 
Howe.  Her  hiterest  in  general  educational  work  *al  also 
glowing.  A  bill  Introduced  In  this  year  "  to  nuke  provision 
for  the  better  education  of  chlhlien  in  manufacturing  dietiicts," 
as  a  finlbatalniHilolatcbeaNof  natloBalsdacatim,  failed  to 
pass,  largely  owing  to  NoDOonlotniist  opposition,  and  private 
effort  beorae  doubly  necenuy.  So-called  "  Ragged  Schools  " 
^inng  up  in  many  pliC£S,uld  Mua  Carpenter  conceived  the  plan 
of  ttarting  one  In  Lewin'a  Head.  To  ihla  was  added  a  night- 
acbool  for  adotta.  In  tplte  of  many  difGcultifa  this  waa  rendered 
a  niccesa,  chiefly  owiog  to  Miu  Carpenter's  imwearied  enthusiasm 
and  remarkable  argajming  power.  In  1 S48  the  closing  of  tfieir 
own  piivate  school  gave  Miss  Carpenter  more  leisure  for  philan- 
thropEe  and  literary  work.  She  published  a  memoir  of  Dr 
Tackerman,  and  a  series  of  articles  on  -rugged  schools,  which 
appeared  in  the  Inqulnr  and  were  afterwards  (sllected  in  book 
form.  This  waa  followed  in  1851  by  R^orwaliiry  Sclmli  fir 
lit  CkOirat  if  Ike  Ptriiking  and  DaHgirm  Claaa,  i»J  for 
Jtaautt  Ofaiitn.  She  sketched  out  tfuee  chuica  of  Mboals  as 
uigently  needed:  —  (1)  good  free  day-schools;  (i)  feeding 
industrial  kIuoIb;  (3]  crematory  schools.  This  biwk  dnw 
public  attcDtton  to  her  work,  and  from  that  time  onwards  she 
waa  dnwn  Into  pssonal  intercourse  with  leading  thinkers  aad 
workers.  She  was  consulted  in  the  drafting  of  educational  bills, 
and  Invited  to  ^ve  evidence  before  Kouse  of  Commons  com- 
raitteea.  To  test  the  practiol  value  of  her  theories,  she  herself 
started  a  reformatory  school  at  Bristol,  and  In  iSji  she  published 
jMWBtiU  Dfttn^MoUi,  thdr  Ctmditum  and  Treatment,  which 
largely  helped  on  the  passing  ol  the  Juvenile  OSendeit  Act  In 
1854.  Kow  that  the  principle  of  reformatory  icboolB  was 
eUabHthed,  Hira  Carpencer  retnmed  to  ber  plea  for  fiee  day- 
(cJnols,  oanlcndlog  chat  the  mgged  schools  were  entitled  to 
peciuiiaiy  aid  from  the  annual  parliamentary  gnnt.  At  the 
Oxford  nectlDg  o[  the  British  Association  (i860)  sbe  read  a 
pqwr  on  Ibis  subjeet,  and,  mainly  owing  tc  ■---  ' — — ~- 
«  oaokmKe  oa  ragged  Kboola  in  nlatian  in  government . 


visited  Cakntta,  Madm  and  Bondiay,  nunguMed  the  Bengal 
Social  Science  Asaodallan,  and  dnnr  up  a  meBOifal  to  tbe 
govenut-geneiaJ  deaJini  with  female  educatiaB,  lebinnatofy 
Bchiutsand  tlietUteolgMb.  TUivUtmafoBDwedbyotbm 
in  1B68  and  i86i|.    Ho  attenrpl  to  found  a  female  DDimat  icbod 


education  of  the  womm,  but  aflerwudi  tuch  eolleces  ■ 
founded  by  govemmenl.  A  start,  however,  was  made  with  a 
model  Hindu  girls'  school,  and  here  she  bad  the  co-opeiatiia  of 
native  gentlemen.  Her  last  visit  lo  India  look  place  in  1875, 
two  yean  before  ber  death,  when  ahe  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  many  of  her  schemes  successfully  established.  At  tha 
meeting  of  the  prison  congress  in  1871  she  read  a  paper  oa 
"  Women's  Work  in  the  Refonnation  of  Women  Convicts." 
Hei  work  now  began  to  attrkct  attentioB  abroad.  Princela 
Alice  of  Hesse  summoned  her  to  Dajmsladt  toorganiae  a  Women's 
Congress.  Thence  fbe  went  to  Nenchltel  to  study  the  psion 
system  of  Dr  GuiDannie,  and  in  1S7J  lo  America,  where  tie  was 
entbudastfcally  tecetnd.  Uim  Cupenlet  watched  witt  iotemt 
tbe  tacmued  activltjr  oi  women  during  the  busy  'aevoitiea. 
She  warmly  toppotud  ibe  tnovement  foe  tbdr  hi.' 
and  hetidf  npied  tbe  mmwiial  10  the  (udvettlly  of  Li 
favour  of  admitting  them  to  medical  degreca.  Sbc  aea  at 
fititul  on  the  14th  of  June  1877,  having  lived  to  see  tbe  aeoonir 
pliahment  of  neaily  all  the  reforma  for  which  she  bad  worked 
and  hoped.  (A.  Z.) 

OARPrarSS.  WILLIAM  BBHJAMH  (1813-1885),  En^itb 
physicdogiat  and  naturalist,  waa  bom  at  Exeter  on  the  aglb 
of  October  1813.  He  was  tbe  ddetl  ion  of  Dr  Lant  Caipenler. 
He  attended  medial  dasies  al  Univenlty  College,  London, 
and  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  be  took  the  degree  oEM.D. 
iniSjg.  Tbeiub)ectofhisgrBdutiontbesis,"TlKPby9olo|jcal 
Inferences  to  be  Deduced  fiDDt  the  Structure  of  the  Nervous 
System  of  Invtnebrsted  A  ni  nulls,"  Indntes  a  line  of  reaeard) 
which  had  fruition  in  his  fruics^  tf  Gmenil  aid  ComfaraHti 
PkjHclnty.    HiswoAin  ' 

In  tS44  by  his  election  to  tl 
him  a  Royal  medal  m  i8«ii . 
pnfessoraf  pbyBlok>gy  in  tbe  Royal  Institulion  fai  1B4;  enabled 
him  to  exhibit  U*  pownia  as  a  teackai  and  lacnuer,  Ida  ^t  of 

front  laok  of  apoaenti,  at  a  tUne  when  the  popobuiutlon  of 
adence  was  in  {11  iafancy.  His  manifold  laboura  as  invesligalor, 
autboTt  editor,  demonstrator  and  leaurer  knew  no  ceMation 
thiwlgb  life;  Init  ja  asaessing  the  value  of  his  work,  pTominence 
should  be  ^ven  to  Ids  reseaEches  in  marine  soology,  notatily 
in  the  lower  organisms,  as  Foiaminifen  and  Crlnoids.  These 
leaeaicbea  gave  an  impetus  to  deqisea  eifdonlnni,  an  outcome 
of  which  WIS  hi  1868  tie  "Li|^taing,"  and  later  tbe  mon 
and  laborious 
ifistn  as  to  the 
organic  nature  of  tbe  to-olkd  £d>mii  Ckwi'iihi,  discovered 
in  tbe  lAunntian  stntn,  and  at  the  time  of  his  destb  had 
nearly  fiidsbed  n  BWiiegriph  on  the  subject,  defending  the  now 
discredited  tbeuy  of  iuaniaial  orighi.  He  was  an  adept  in  tbe 
useoftheidcnMD(M.aiidU*poptdaTtnatiieon  Tlu  Uiaoxtfi 
and  i(r  JbHfaliol  (iSjfi)  hat  stimulated  a  boil  of  observers  to  the 
use  of  the  "  added  tcDM  "  with  which  it  has  endowed  man. 
In  rg;e  Carpenter  became  retfttrar  of  the  univcisity  ol  Londen, 
and  held  tbe  o£ce  for  twenty-three  years;  on  Mi  lengnatian  in 
1879  he  was  made  a  C.B.  In  recognition  of  hi*  ■enice*  to  edu< 
catkn  genenlly.  Biologist  a*  he  was.  Carpenter  neveRhcteat 
made  rcserntkinB  as  to  the  extension  of  the  (tootiioeof  crtJution 
to  man's  intellectual  and  ^lirilual  nature.  In  bis  Prhuiflti  •/ 
Uflat  Pkyiicifiybe  auerted  both  the  freedom  of  tbe  w" 


le  Royal  Sodcty,  w 


lof  hi 


public  ei 


.    He 


ments  was  the  leading  of  a  paper  In  support  ol 

died  in  Loudon,  from  injurie*  occasioned  by  tbe  accideotll 

upsetting  ol  a  spirit-lamp,  on  tbe  igtb  of  Novembet  iStj. 
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GABPmnUlt  a  [own  of  MoUl-cuteni  Fana,  caphtl  of 
■n  unadiMcmcnl  ia  the  depuUBcnt  ol  Vaudine  16  m.  N.E. 
ef  Avifnon  by  nfl.  Fop.  U9<^)  town.  ;7;5;  commiuie,  ii>,7)i- 
Tte  (om  Mudi  «B  the  kit  buk  ol  Ihe  AuBtn  on  u  cmincBcc, 
tkenmiBitaf  wbkbB  occupied  l^tbe  church  of  St  SSidD.  lot- 
neffy  k  cMbcdnl,  uid  the  utfaudng  liw^coun.  St  SiHreiii,  in 
iu  ediliDC  Uale,  datafiom  the  ijth  ud  16th  cenluneg  umI  ii 
Gothic  in  Myle.  but  it  prescrva  reoiuns  ol  1  pievioiB  church 
of  RoQUJieiquflaTehttectuie,  llienchicnJptureof  Ibesouthcm 
porta]  «j3ct  tbe  relics  nod  works  of  ut  in  the  Lnteikir  an  of  some 
jnlneit.  The  l>w-couit,  built  In  1640  u  tLe  bishop's  piUix, 
conuiu  in  its  caoit]nrd  ■  imiU  hut  weil-pRseivcd  triunipbal 
arch  ol  tbe  Gillo-Romsti  period.  Olbn  unpoitiM  buUdins* 
■re  tbe  hcepitil,  in  imposing  alnictiiic  of  ijw  iStb  century, 
apposite  which  it  >  stslue  of  its  founder,  Malichle  d'lncoimben, 
bisbop  of  Carpentna;  and  the  fonner  pslue  of  tbe  papiJ 
legile,  which  dates  Iroci  1640.  Of  the  old  lartlficuiani  tbe  only 
lutvivil  is  the  Porte  d'OrangE,  t  gateway  annnounted  by  a  6oe 
machicolated  tower.  Their  site  la  now  oret^ud  by  wide  boule- 
vards shaded  by  plaDe-ti«.  Wain  is  hrousht  to  the  town  by 
an  aqueduct  of  fony-d^t  arches,  compleled  in  1 734. 

CarpcaiXJafl  is  the  soat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  of  a  court  oF  ■■""■. 
and  baa  a  tiibuna]  of  fiial  imtaibce.  ronununai  cAll£fe  for^ili 
aikd  boys,  a  lar^  library  and  a  museum.  Felt  hats,  conicctiDD> 
ay.  pceserred  fruits  and  nails  are  its  industrial  products,  and 
there  are  lilh-warks.  tanneries  and  dye-wnka.  Thert  it  trade 
in  (ilk,  wool,  fruit.  oU,  Itc.  Tic  irrigation-canal  named  aflet  the 
town  flows  to  tbe  east  of  it  (see  VACCLUSi). 

Caipentiii  b  idenliHed  with  CttpaOtndt,  a  (own  of  GilUa 
NaibonensiB  neBtiDEed  by  Hiny.  which  appeaia  to  have  been 
of  aome  impmance  during  the  Roman  period.  Its  medievaf 
histoxy  la  full  of  vicissitudes;  it  was  captured  and  plundered 
by  Vandal,  Lombard  and  Saracen.  In  later  times,  as  capital 
of  the  Comtat  Venajaiin,  it  was  frequently  the  rendcnce  ol  the 
popea  of  Avfgnon.  to  whom  that  province  belonged  from  laiS 
till  the  RevoluIioiL  Carpentrns  waa  the  seal  of  a  bishopric  from 
the  <lh  ctntttiy  till  1805. 

art  and  work  of  a  carpenter  (bom  Lat. 
.acanlsge),  a  wodnun  in  wood.  espedaUy  for  build- 
ing purpoaea.  The  labour  of  the  sawyer  is  applied  to  the  di^Hsion 
of  large  pieces  of  timber  or  lo^  into  forms  and  sixes  to  suit  the 
purpcaea  of  the  carpenter  and  jojner.    His  working-place  is 

CR»s.cut  saw.  axes,  doga,  fika,  compasaea,  lines,  lampblack, 
blacklead.  chalk  and  a  rule  may  also  be  regarded  as 


z  country  placo.  1 


D  practice  logs,  frc..  arc 
s  ano  smau  pieces  at  saw-mHla,  which  arv 
-B  machinoy  (o  dijv*  all  kinds  of  drcular 
saws  by  electricity,  twta  «  gas. 

Carpentry  or  carpenters'  wink  h»  been  divided  into  iIur 
principal  bnuchea—  descriptive,  conalnictlve  and  mechanical. 
The  first  shows  the  Ones  or  method  for  fonning  every  spedei  of 
work  Ijy  the  rules  of  geometry;  tbe  set^od  comprises  (be  praclice 
of  reducing  the  timber  into  ponicuUr  forms,  and  joining  the 
forms  so  produced  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  complete  whole 
according  to  (be  intention  or  design;  and  the  (hird  displays 
(he  retaiive  strength  ol  (he  limber*  and  the  slraina  to  irtiich 
they  are  subjected  by  Ihei'  dispoaitioo.  Here  we  have  merely 
to  describe  the  practical  details  of  (be  carpenter's  work  in  the 
opcTBiloni  of  building.  He  is  diadngnlahed  fiom  the  joiner  by 
hi)  epentioil*  being  directed  to  the  mere  canata  of  a  building, 
10  things  which  have  reference  to  structure  only.  Almcu  every- 
thing tbe  carpenter  does  to  a  building  is  afaaolutely  necessary 
(a  ita  stability  and  efficiency,  wbereaa  the  joinn  does  not  begia 
Us  opentioDs  until  (he  carcass  is  complete,  and  every  sitide 
of  jobKia'  work  mjgh(  at  any  time  be  removed  Iiom  a  building 
wlthnt  undermining  it  or  affecting  iu  most  important  quaUliei. 
CartaMy  in  Ibe  practice  oi  building  a  few  things  do  occur  reganl- 
litg which  It  Is  diftcolt  to  determine  to  whose  immediate  pntvinte 
they  belong,  but  the  ditllnction  ia  aufficieslly  broad  lor  gFneial 


The  carpenter  Iranci  or  combtsea  lepaTaU  phee*  at 
by  scarfing,  notching,  coggiot.  leDDtiiog,  pinning  and  1 
ftL  The  toi^  be  use*  are  ttw  tule,  ue,  idic.  sawa, 
haiUBera,  cbiseli,  gnugei,  augeta,  pinceri,  set  squares 
cofflpaawt,  gaogn,  levet,  (dumb  rale,  jack,  trying  and  1 


Fio.  a^-Flshtd  Join. 


r*\ — su" — 


'  Fies.  J.  4  and  j.— Scarf  Jnns. 

The  carpenter  has  little  labour  to  put  on  to  the  atufi;  his  chief 
work  consists  in  filing  and  cutting  the  enda  of  timbers,  the 
labour  in  preparing  the  limber  being  done  by  machinery. 

/nMi.— The  joints  in  carpentry  are  vuioua.  and  each  b 
designed  acrording  In  the  (hrust'or  attain  put  upon  it,  Ttiotc 
principally  uaed  art  the  foUowing:  lap,  £sbcd,  scaif,  notcUos. 
cogging,  dovetailisg,  housing,  halving,  mortice  and  tcnaa,  itab 
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I,  joa^,  Mlk,  fmuil 
wcdgLos,  mltn,  hirdaaoutb,  boih-up,  dowd.  Iliiiitnliaa  an 
pvCD  o(  the  moM  taetil  jolnti  in  ■ensnl  luc,  uid  that, 
tocEtbo  witk  tiM  dtioriptioBi,  nil]  cubls  ■  pwd  ido  <<•  be 
formed  oC  their  BMpKtin  Bcritf  and  EDctbocli  of  appUcAtia&. 

Tte  Upptd  joint  (fig.  i)  h  ncd  for  tcmpomy  ■tnictnn  io 
IcDStbcOiiis  limben  aod  it  wcuiol  vitli  Inii  Unpi 
>  very  comiDoa  toe  of  the  lap  jcdol  a  •ecn  in 
•ccurcd  with  cocdi  tDd  oedgEt. 

Tbe  btbed  joinl  (fig.  i)  ii  ami  for  knctheninf  boun)  ud 
ti  coitttRicted  by  butliog  tbe  ends  of  two  piece*  of  limber 
togethei  with  u  iran  plate  on  top  ud  bottom,  md  batting 
tfajTougb  tbe  timber!  thcM  iroo  coaDHtiDg-pUla  are  nuaUy 
about  J  it,  tong  and  1  in. 

and    )    in.    la    

This  joliil  ptovidei  a  good 

'     chap     mclbod     of 

actvoipliahiiig  id  purpoic. 

Tbe  tail  joint  (figi.  3, 

4  and  5}  it  uted  tor  leagth- 


are  notcbed  to  ai  10  £1 
over  each  olhfr;  Ehii  ieg- 
I'"!  [fig.  j)  «rv«  m^tMii 
o(  lajlcBinp.  The  lirabet* 
are  bdd  togelber  with  a 
tpika.  Id  Ihit  way  Ihey 
arc  not  weakened,  and  ibe 
joint  ii  a  very  good  one  for 
keeping  them  in  potjtion. 
Dovetailing 
(fig.   g)    ia   iiicd 


.-BmllMi  HaMng.       Pic 


Fic  14-— Stub  Tenon  or  Joggle. 


3H 


Fic  16— TiutTeoc 


P 


tt-tM^C 
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ukcB  apBit  when  necBuiy.    The  tenon  is  oil  daveun  ilupe. 

ud  t  long  monice  permits  the  wide  put  of  tbr  t^nan  to 
go  thtousb,  end  It  ii  lecuied  with  wood  wedgo.  Where  the 
floor  joiita  or  niten  are  triamed  lound  £n3,  wcHb,  kc^,  the 
tiuli  leooa  joint  (Eg.  i6)  is  lued  (ot  Hcuiing  the  thmmec  joist. 

it  through  the  tide  of  the  Iriinaiing  joiit  ud  filing  it  with  i  wood 
key.  Where  Urge  limbetB  u«  link  tenoned  togelhei,  the  tenons 
do  not  past  right  through,  but  tit  cut  in  about  4  in.  and  jpiked, 
A  biidk  jwDl  or  birdsmoutb  (G|.  i;}  ii  formed  by  cutting  one 
end  of  timber  either  V  shape  or  legraental,  and  monicing  the 
centre  of  Ihia  shaped  end.  Simihir  liniiingB  are  cut  on  the 
adjoining  timber  10  fit  one  into  the  other;  these  are  secured  with 
pins  and  alio  virioua  olhei  forma  of  fastenings.  Foitait  wedging 
(fig.  iS)  is  t  method  very  aimilar  to  mortice  and  tenon.  But  the 
tenon  docs  not  go  through  the  full  thickneu  of  the  timher;  and 
also  on  the  end  oi  Ibe  lenon  are  inserted  two  wedges,  so  that 
when  the  tenon  is  driven  home  the  wedfei  split  il  and  wedge 
lightly  into  the  mortice.  This  joint  is  used  mouly  in  joinery. 
The  mitre  il  a  univeraat  joint,  used  for  connecting  angles  of 
limberasinlhedieoflHClureframca,  Built-up  joints  involve 
a  system  of  lapping  and  bolting  and  fishing,  as  in  the  case  ol 
temporary  slruclures.  for  large  ^>ans  of  centering  (or  arches,  and 
foe  derrick  cranes.    Donels  are  usuall>  3  01 4  in.  long  and  driven 


an  »tch  over  (fig.  i: 
tnd  is  generally  cu 
edge  being  made  ci 


centering  ia  removed 

I  concrete  floors  is  usually  composed 

Hood  bearers  (fig.  10)-    One  wood 

n   top  of  Che  steet  joists;  through   this 

r  suspended,  and  to  the  bottom    '    ' 


it  is  only  4J  in.  wide  on  the  sol 
iar  to  the  shape  of  the  arch. 


f1' 

in  poiJllon  whibt  (he  arch  is  telting  with  sinils  from  groii 
(illi  ud  ii  nailed  to  the  reveals,  a  couple  ol  cross  traces  being 
wedfed  between.  In  the  case  of  a  semicircular  or  elUptica' 
irilh  4)  ia.  loffil  Ihb  tnralnj  piece  wovld  be  consiruci 
rib)  cut  owl  of  4  in.  Hull  with  tie*  and  bnco.  Or  the  rib) 
be  cut  o«l  of  I  In.  Mufl.  in  which  cue  then  must  be  one 
ribt  out>idB  and  one  insid*  secured  with  Uo.  and  bnces; 


itufl  and  upwards.  For  arches  with  ^  in.  loffil  and 
whether  segmental  or  semicircular  or  elliptical,  the 
re  formed  with  the  thin  rib*  and  laggings  up  10  ij  fl- 
ive  15  II.  with  4  io.  ribt  and  upward)  (i^  is).    The 


V, 

.«.-contenng.of=.o 

n.™. 

cfcwxi 

owermembe 

ol  centres  is  called  the  tie,  and  it 

Eied  to  as  to 

ie  the  eitr, 

■mities  together  and 

iprcading.     Where  the  [pan  it  great 

d  of  being 

iiedstraighl 

s  or  traffic 

riba  from 

luckhngin, 

jgh  and  to 

igedaslo 

withstand  aU 

stresses.     Uggings  at 

r  strips  of 

wood  nailed  on  the  riba  to  form  the  suKace  on  which  to  build 
the  arch,  and  are  spaced  i  in.  apart  for  ordinary  arches;  lor 
gauged  arches  they  are  naikd  close  together  and  the  joints  planed 
off.    When  centres  are  required  to  be  taken  down,  the  wedge) 

arch  to  take  its  healing  gradually.  Centres  for  brick  sewenand 
vault  arching  are  formed  in  the  tune  way  at  previously  meiv- 
tioned,  with  ribs  and  laggings,  but  Ihe  thicknetl  ol   ' 


every  modem  building  wis  constructed  with  wood  Joitu,  bnt 
because  oC  evidence  addaced  by  fire  brigade  eipcrlt  and  the 
serious  Gres  that  have  accnnrd  fire.roistini'Bwiri  have  beeit 
introduced.  These  consist  of  sleel  girders  and  joists,  filled  in 
wiih  concrete  or  various  patented  hridi  materials  in  accordance 
with  such  by-laws  as  those  passed  by  the  London  County  Council 
and  olbec.  aulhorilies.    The  nutjoiity  of  Ihe  Boon  of  public 
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(onstruned  of  fiie-resisling  maleriali.    There  are  «w6  de»c 
tions  of  flooring,  tingle  and  double. 

Single  Oooriog  (fig.  13)  coniiiti  of  one  row  of  wood  )0 
rating  on  a  wall  or  partition  at  each  end  wilhoot  any  In 
mediate  lupport,  and  receiving  the  floor  boards  on 
iy„      uppetJUrfaceiddthecalingontbeundeniide.    Jo 
^^     should  oevet  be  leu  than  J  in.  thick,  or  they  art  lii 
to  split  when  the  floor  hrt*  are  driven  in^  Ihe  ihickna  va 

^^^ 

pt-is 

ifesss 

Fic  24. — 'Floor  pugged  to  rviisl  pauagt  of  sound 

from  1  Id  4  in.  and  the  depth  from  5 10 1 1  In.  (see  By-lavi.  below) ; 
ihe  tjitt^nr*  between  each  loist  Is  usually  u  m.  tn  the  dear,  but 
greater  itieigth  is  obtained  in  a  floor  bf  having  deep  toats  and 
placing  them  closer  loget^  TheM  Boon  ate  made  firm  and 
prevented  front  buckling  by  Ihe  UM  of  Mnuting  as  mentioned 

Tbe  efficiency  of  single  Sooring  is  BHterially  aSened  by  the 
Mcoaity  which  constantly  occuri  in  pricuce  of  trimming  round 
fireplaces  and  fluei,  and  round  well  holes  such  aa  lifts,  staircases. 
~'  siethod  of  supporting  the  end  of  a  joist  by 

er  joist,  and  the  liiobtr  morticed  (or  the  tenon  ol 


foiit*.     Tbis  ^ttem  has  lo  be  resontd  (o  wl 

(el  a  bearing  on  the  walL 
A  trimmer  reouires  for  tbe  moet  part  to  be  carried  or  supported 
ds  by  the  trimming  joists,  and  both  the  trimmer 
■■  ■  er  than  if  they 


It  one  or  both  en 


and  tbe  ttimming  joists  ai 
had  to  bear  no  moi      ' 
■nal  pmctlcc  tbe  1 


!  of  the  s 
and  trimming  joists  are  i  in.  thicker 


n  tbe  comnon  Joiiti,  but  tbiM  ti*  Specitl  ngulMkw  uri 
'laws  set  out  [n  the  wioua  districts  and  bocouglu  (aec  ^y- 
t,  below]  to  which  attention  must  begiveiL 
(be  principal  objacliDll  to  single  flooring  is  that  tbe  lound 
es  through  from  floor  (o  floor,  so  that,  in  lOBie  c*M),oonvena- 
x  understood  in  unther.     To  stop 


Fic.  36. 


the  sound  from  passing  through  Boon  tbe  remedy  it  u  pug  Ibem 
(fig.  14).  This  consists  in  using  rough  boarding  resting  on  fillets 
nailed  to  the  sides  ol  the  Joist*  about  balf-way  up  tbe  depth  ol 
ihe  foists,  and  then  filling  in  on  top  of  tbe  (warding  with  slag 
wool  usually  j  in.  thick.     Also  to  (urtber  pnveni  sound  from 


Fic,  17, — CoBKnmion  of  a  Medieval  Flooe. 

passing  thioDgb  floort  tbe  flooring  should  be  tongued  and  tbe 
ceiling  should  have  a  good  thick  floating  coat,  in  poor  work  tbe 
Blufl  on  ceilingi  ii  very  stinted.  In  days  gone  by,  ceiling  foists 
were  put  at  tight  anglit  to  the  flooe  foists,  but  thl>  cook  up  bead 
room  and  was  cosily,  and  tbe  atrangeraent  b obsolete. 


Double  floating  (lig. 


-Sobd  Strutun 


I  of  sin^e  fir  joists  trimmed 
earlier  times  a  double  floor  consisted  ol 
bridging  and  ceiling  joists, 
used  now  and  tbe  single  fir      ^^]i|]]L 
I    have    taken    their   place. 
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titdcn  (fis.  KO.  TIw  bculngl  o(  the  j'oiMi  on  (he  md  ibo  I 
rcu  OB  w»ll  pUto,  w  u  to  let  a  kvd  brd,  uid  »re  Kmie-  i 
tima  notched  ovs  them.  Wall  p1it«,  obich  ue  usually  ! 
4)  in.  X  ]  in.  ud  mre  bedded  on  mill  in 
tnour,  take  the  endi  of  joists  uid  distri- 
bute tlu  wei^I  aking  the  nlL  The  plKes 
bolted  on  the  ude  of  girdeis  are  ol  lizo  to 
■uitthe  width  ol  thcdangcg. 

The  medieval  ikior  (fig.  17)  censisttd  of 
the  frVJned  Boor  with  Tood  girden,  bun 
bridgioK  and  ceiling  ioists,  ud  the  under- 
lide  of  all  the  timbers  was  usually  wroi  _ 
the  ftirdeis  and  bindeis  being  boldly  moulded 
nod  the  other  limben  either  square  or    " 

Flooring  is  tttenglhened  by  the   ni 
stmltiog.  eiihei  hetting-bone  (Gg.  i3)  or 
(Qg.  ig).     Herring.baoe  strutting  coosistg  of 
two  pieccft  of  timhcr,  usuaJJy  1  in.  X  a  in., 
filed  diagoQAliy  between  each  joist  in  coniinuoiv  rows,  the 
tows  being  tbont  6  it.  apart.     Solid  stnitling  consists  al  1)  in. 
3tly  the  lamc  depth  IS  the  joists  and  filled  lightly 


Lrc  two  kinds  of  stod  or  qutrler  partition^  tt 

in  paniiions  (fig.  30)  simply  id  as  a  Kreen  to 


between  the  j 
Wbere  heavy  weights 
ate  passed  ihrou^  thi 
tiue  this  dra' 
produce  any  I 
the  beat  method. 

Floon  a 
([nduding 


likely  to  be  put  on  floors  long  bolts 

nlre  of  joists  at  the  side  of  strutting^ 

ilting  tightly  together  and  does  not 

rcing  stress  on  ilic  HaOs,  it  is  undoubtedly 


Public : 
Faclori 


ijlo 


,■(=> 


cury  the  fallowing  loads 


ai  Bf-tav/s. — ^With  R^ard  10  floor  jm 

the  followi^  are  requLied  in  the  Honuey^ 

kna  in  dear  ihall  be  3  in.  X  it  ii>.;lmni  ifi.  to  6  ft.  in '-tear  it  thai 
be  4t  in.  X  ]  in.  i  from  b  It.  10  8  )i.,  61  in.  X  il  in. ,  irno  e  ft.  ti 
11  7i.,  7  ■n.'^'i  in.,  and  »  on  according  to  ibedear  fieB.    TJi. 


i  ''r  1™ 


■I  ihaU  IX 

lOl 


pM"e'nd'an./ of  ew 

WK^™lhe  "IM 
)««  carried  by  . 
the  common  idati 


Fw. 

ODC  room  bon  afHther,  and  do  not  carry  any  weight.  They 
weigh  aijout  a^  lb  per  foot  supeffidat  includiog  ^^ 
pluteiing  00  both  tida,  and  are  composed  of  4  in.  X  3  amjuTn. 
io.  head  and  sill  and  4  in.  X  1  in.  upright  studs; 
4  in.  X  >  in.  Dogging  pcecea  are  fitted  between  the  atuib  to 
keep  them  from  bending  in,  and  are  placed  pwaMd  with  the 
head,  usually  4  it.  apart.  Where  da«.cipaiiiigs  occur  in  tboe 
partitions  the  studs  next  the  opening  are  4  in.  X  3  in.  Should 
the  floor  boards  have  been  laid,  the  siU  of  the  paititioii  voidd 
be  laid  direct  on  them,  but  if  the  partitiona  are  creeled  at  ths 
time  of  building  the  structure  the  sill  abootd  eidia  test  dilcclly 
over  a  joist,  if  parallel  with  it,  or  at  ngfat  angles  to  the  ivtKa; 


omnion  bearing  )< 
I  in.  in  clear  ahall 


'J5 


i.t 


joJBla.  vnd  the  thicknne  of  j 

. J  than  that  ftn-  common  joul 

LOd  the  ihickneH  of  a  trimmer  jcut  ahaU  b 


foUowc- 

e  Iban  >ii  _ 

hall  be  I)  in 


c.  31.— Tr 


!d  Partilir 


in-XtJin 


io.X4l  io 


— Partilio 


brlcknagged  panitioiu,  i 
4)  In.  brick  walls  or  brici 
patUiion,  and  various  r 


s  used  to  <UvIde  large  Boor 
netiim*  eootttucted  Io  ctiry 
ruiaing.     They  are  built  ol 


ad  solid  deal 
s  laid  on  their  aides,  so  making  a  3  jn. 
stent  partitions  such  aa  coke  breeio 
k  partitions  (see  BUCKVOU),  iron 
plaster  slab  partitions  (see  Punnt- 


two  forms  of  trussing,  namely,  queen  poat  (fig.  31)  and  king 
post  (fig.  33). 

Bridmogged  partitions  are  formed  in  the  same  majincf  aa 
the  coomion  stud  paititioii,  eicept  that  the  studs  are  placed 
usually  iS  or  97  In.  apart  in  the  clear  instead  of  u  in.,  and 
the  t&  and  >7  in.  widths  being  multiples  of^  btlck  dimcnsioil, 
they  are  filled  in  with  brickwork  4I  in.  thick  and  aa, 
always  buHt  in  ceroent.  These  art  used  to  prevent  ■npi* 
sound  from  paatiDg  from  on*  room  to  another,  and  »*»■«•' 
also  to  prevent  £re  from  spr^Lding,  and  are  veniiii-prooL 
Another  method  ia  10  fill  the  tpta  between  the  atuda  with  coke 
breeic  coociete  instead  o(  bridtnoik. 

Timber  partitions  have  the  advantagea  that  tkiy  uc  light 
and  dieap  wid  sulauiitia],  and  Ibe  disadvanUges  that  tb^ 
are  not  Gte.raiaiing  «  sound.feHStis2  or  vitnuB.fiioofi 
they  should  oever  bt  erected  ia  damp  peaitioai  toch  ai  th« 
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taa'£t*iili*E 


Fio.  ]j'~KinE  P<"t  TraiKd  Paititlon. 


Timbir  Work.— Hi 


■  timber  *oii  o 


%n  ofceo  thus  treated^  K&d  ibe  ipana  bet 
filled  IQ  with  briclLTork  *nd  pUuIrrrd  iiiiidc,  ind  rough  cast 
(mtiiilc.thoughumeiiniatilciuehungonthcoulsiile.  Inaome 
intunas  In  country  pUcs  Ifacce  b  no  filling  between  the  timben, 
«[id  both  udcs  uc  Uth  HBd  plusleml,  and  in  othen  the  timber} 
■re  lolid,  or  fadcg  piece)  ktc  simply  plugged  to  tbe  walla,  the 
}olaii  being  pinned  with  budwood  pina.  Hail  timber  work 
(£>'  34)  "ell  designed  hai  •  very  pleasing,  bamely  and  rural 
eSect  The  best  and  most  durable  wood  to  use  ii  Englith  oak 
worked  smooth  on  the  eatemal  face  and  usually  painted;  the 
by-laws  of  various  authoritiea  differ  conuderably  aa  to  tbe  method 


EngUnd,  as  at  Uolbom 
old  pant  o[  Bristol,  and  *l  Monlon  CMd 
ill.  near  Conglrton,  Cheshire  (see  Hon»l,  Plate  IV.  fig.  13). 
Timber-framed  peimanent  buOdingi  m  not  used  in  Ibe  lavia 
'  En^fkd,  not  being  allowed  by  the  by-bM.  In  locae  English 
ilUgei  lioibet  bungalow)  are  lUowcd,  plastered  Inside,  and 
t  bet  rough  cast  outside,  or  with  tilea,  or  with  sheet  iron  painted. 


At  the  ^rden  dty  of  Lelchworth,  in  Hertfotdihiie,  IhetC  ate 

originally  intended  to  be  used  as  week-end  cottages),  the 
outsides  oi  which  are  covered  with  sheet  iron  and  painted. 
Other  instances  oi  tbe  tempomiy  use  of  this  kind  of  building 
are  found  in  uldlen'  banacka,  offices  and  chapeli. 

In  Ameiica  and  the  British  colonies  this  class  of  building 
is  very  liigely  erected  on  the  outskirts  ol  the  citie*.  In 
Americas  practice  in  [nming  the  walls  of  wooden  buildings 
two  distinct  mctbods  are  used  uid  are  distinguished  as 
"  braced  "  and  "  balloon," 


Tbe  Braced  (fig.  35)  was  tbe  only  kind  in  use 

previous 

•bout  the  year  1850.    In  this  method  of  fram 

ng  theul 

posts,  girts  and  plates  are  made  of  heavy  timber 

puined  together  and  braced  with  4  iiL  X  4  In.  or 

in  Ibis  w 

Dp  iDd  iptked  lo  tbc  liU.  ud  ■  temponry  baud  miled 
icm>  their  ficc  on  Ihe  iuidc.  Tfacse  cooinuHi  iluds  in 
the  lul]  hcighl  from  (ill  to  moi  platt,  (tid  tlie  KCODd  tier  of 
floar  joiiu  an  lupporled  by  ooubisg  ■  >{  In.  X  7  id.  baud, 
called  ■  fabc  girl  or  ribboD,  into  Iheir  iuide  edge  it  the 
height  to  receive  the  Booc  joiati.  The  endi  of  the  jolili  in 
iha  pUced  igiuiit  >  tlod  isd  ipiked.  The  lopt  of  the  studi 
in  cut  to  1  boe.  uid  1  1  in.  X  4  in.  plate  is  ipiked  on  top, 
X  4  in.  i^te  brine  placed  on  the  top  of 


Flc.  3S-— Biaad  Frame. 
I  be  laic  bnaking  joint.  Should  ibe  ituds  not  be  long 
enough  to  leicb  the  plate,  then  ahort  pieco  *re  fnhcd  on 
with  pieco  of  wcxxl  Bpilcol  on  both  lidea.  The  diagram 
ihovs  1  portion  ol  the  fmncvork  of  1  two-itony  house 
conalTUCted  in  the  manner  described.  In  the  ballcHjn  fmme 
the  timben  an  held  together  eniiiely  by  nails  and  spikes, 
thus  pcrmitling  Ihcm  to  be  put  up  rapidly.  Tfae  sludg  art 
doubled  irhen  windows  or  openiogs  occur.  Id  both  tbete 
metbodi  dwarf  biick  foundations  should  be  built,  upon  which 
to  rest  the  sill.  For  buildings  of  1  superior  kind  a  combination 
ol  the  bmctd  and  balloon  frames  is  sorodimes  adopted. 

The  sidea  ol  fnune  builduigj  in  covered  with  siding,  which  is 
lajlcned  to  a  ifaealhing  ol  tough  boards  nailed  lo  the  sluds.  Hie 
■Idmg  may  consist  of  matched  boards  placed  dia£an»lly,  or  ol 
clapboards  or  weather  boards— which  an  thin  boarda  thicker  at 
one  edge  than  the  other,  and  arranged  horiiontany  with  the 
thick  edge  downwards  and  overlapping  the  thin  edge  ol  the 
board  below,     Shinglei  or  wooden  lUa  an  also  employed. 

AuTlioIiriES.— The  i 
drpentry:  T.  Tradeo^d, 

Jnntr;  J.  Newlandi.  Cg,^~„  .  ^„™.-,  j.  w ,.-, 

tf  Atdautlmt;  Rivinfton.  BiaUini  Cnulrttlitw  (tlemeniary  and 
advaaoed);  E.  L  Tarbuck.  Emiychpuiia  af  Pntlitol  CarftnUy  and 
Jtiniry-.  A.  W.  Pugia,  DMit  of  AncUnI  timitt  Hmom;  Beralcad 
Kle,  BnlMi-f  CitHrulhn-.  £  p.  Allen.  BHiUiM. 

H.  Xdaini.  Him  m  BtiMinf.  C.  F.  Miidiell.  BiaU. 

Div  and  adviiunll;  Burell.  BMiUimt  CtmiOmOitm;  f.  E. 
BuMiMi  (JnHniclini  (U.S.A.)i  E.  E.  VMlK  le  Due  Mc- 
.;I-K-Ki -  *  - 
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CARPET,  the  nan 

le  ground  or  the  Sc 

couches  and  seats  ai 

or  cutaini.    In  mo 

patterned  fabric  < 


Flo.  jG.— Balloon  FnoK. 

I  giveD  Id  any  kind  ol  textile  covctini 
r,  the  like  of  wbidi  haa  also  baen  in  lu 
I  sometimes  even  lor  wall  or  tent  haoi 
cm  times,  bowevtr,  carpet  uuaily  m 


hiilile-w 


'olhcn  an  woven  alter  the  manner  of  tapestry-weaving  (see 
Tafistiv)  or  in  imitation  of  it,  and  a  lurthei  dau  ol  carpets  is 
made  of  IdL  (see  FaLl).  This  law  material  is  entinly  different 
from  that  ol  shuttle  or  tapestry  weaving.  Allbougb  carpel 
weaving  by  hand  is,  and  lor  cenluri«  has  been,  an  Oriental 
industry,  it  his  also  been,  and  is  slill,  pursued  in  many  European 
countries.  Carpet-Weaving  by  steam-driven  machinery  is  solely 
brought  tc     ■ 


until  t 


t.9th™ 


'  (Lat.  < 


ury. 


jpaa,  rag; 


r,  though  now  mote  parlicularty  docrip- 

idiKriminately  apfdied  lo  ihem  ud  to 
cat  coveting.  From  1  very  early  period 
lention  ol  them.  In  aodeot  EoT>'  '<" 
Lt  coverings  wen  used  in  tcmplea  for 
the  ptiata  ol  Amen  Ra;  later  «d  ibej. 


Fig.  I. — Pari  of  a  Linen  Covering  Over-wroughl 
with  Omamrat  in  Loops  of  Coloured  Wools. 
Egypto-Roman  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century  *,», 

(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  South  Kensington.) 


Fig.  2.— Part  oE  a  Linen  Covering  Over-wrought 
with  Ornament  in  Loops  of  Darli -brown  Wool. 
Egypto-Roman  of  the  3rd  or  4th  centurj^  ^■0. 

(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington.) 


Fig.  3. — Cut  Pile  Turkey  Carpel,  18th  century,  enempiitying  suth  characteristic  angular  t 
qu^-botanical  forms  as  is  usually  found  in  carpets  and  rugs  made  in  Asia  Minor.     From  designs  of 
Ferai&n  or  Modi  origin.     (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 


Fig.  4- — Rug  Made  id  Penia  in  the  ManacT  of  Tapcatry  Weavini. 


t\f.  s-— Cupct  olSloul  Flu  «  Uemp  Woven  and  Ihen  Campletelv  Cavcnd  with  Oiumeot  WoAcd  to)tiktt  IC 
Needle  Stilchca  in  Coloured  Ttantdi.  O 


CARPET 


F«.  6— Cut    Pile    Worsted    Carpet, 
bearing  royal  arms  of  England  with  ,->  . 

E.    R.     (EliMbcth    Regina);    date  Digitized  byGOOglC 


Fig.  0.— Cornet  of  a  Cut  Pile  Cuj 


.  *.— Fine  Tut  Pile  Lahore  Can>el  <• 
la  Iheii  hull  in  London.    Ol  PetiuiD  > 


Fi(.  IS.— Cut  File  Carpet  of  Sptniih  Manufictuie,  Euly  i6Ui  Cestuty. 


•m  UHd  to  fuiiiih  the  palu«i  of  the  Phinohs.  If  ou  may 
Jodie  fnin  nn  mnihis  (d  fkuntive  Intiki,  in  the  miiKum 
ttCuroe^Kially.iUIiDgfKnialleul  i48<iB^,uchEg)rpliu) 
llbtia  weie  of  Uim  iDwoven  inlh  cokiuml  wooU  la  a  t^aliy- 
wuving  mumer,  and  wen  not  tuitnl  oi  pikd  tittum.  TikcB 
itom  the  palace  at  yioeveh  ji  a  Lmif  e  marble  alab  carved  in  low 
relief  with  a  geomethcal  pattern  iiuroujided  by  a  border  of  lotua 
Bovers  and  buda,  evidently  a  copy  oE  an  Aaayrian  door  cover  or 
rug  about  70J  B,c.,  such  ai  waft  also  woven  probably  in  the 
lapcstry-weavipg  maaoer.  On  the  other  hand,  iti  design 
equally  well  auggcats  patchwork"- a  method  of  nefdlEWork  in 
vogue  with  Egyptians,  at  leait  900  yean  B.C.,  for  omaBKBtal 
puTpises,  ai  indicated  by  the  elaborately  paltemed  caikopy 
which  covered  the  bier  of  an  Egyptian  qucei^-tbe  niolher-in- 
lawofShiihah  who  took  Jermalemunia  threeor  lourytinilln 
the  (kBtli  of  SolofBon — and  ia  pteacrved  in  the  Biuuuni  at  Cain. 
[iitheMyi(fy.'af^>nfiB1i>™tl)"B"tian«l,  bat  theieagaui, 
whether  Boor  co«ringi  01  hangings,  are  more  liliely  to  have  been 
fiit.itntimd  and  not  piled  labrio.  On  the  tomb  oi  Cyras  wai 
■pnwl  a  "  covering  ol  Babylonian  taputry,  the  caiptn  undo- 
■Kith  of  the  finest  wrought  purple  "  (AtrianvL  19),  AtlunMOI 
(bll.  *.  fh.  17)  gives  from  CalLinnui  the  Rhodian  (c.  180  B.C.) 
an  account  of  a  banquet  given  tiy  E^toJeny  Pliiladelphtis  at 
Alciuidria,  and  descrit»s  "  the  purple  carpels  of  finest  wool, 
■ilh  the  pattern  on  both  aides."  as  well  aa  "  JundMiIncly 
emiiTTHdeRd  rugs  very  beautifully  elaboated  with  figuree"; 
these  again  wen  probably  not  piled  iabrics  bttt  kindred  to  tite 
hanging*  in  the  pslace  of  Ptotemy  PhliadFlphiu  deraialnl  with 
pottraits,  which  were  likely  to  have  been  of  tapestry-vrffving, 
1  would  be  neaiiy  the  same  in  appearance  on  both  bdci  of  the 
■■  g  tapealty  wt 


ting  fro. 


of  which  is  In  the 

Victoria  and  Albert 

in  a  method  of  needle. 

loA  with  omamen 

of  conpact  loop*  of 

worsted  (Plite  I.  figs. 

and  a).    These  ai 

re  the  earliest  ealant 

iptcimna  of  teitilcs  pRsenting  a  tufted  or  piled  surface  very 

kindred  to  that  rf  wovi 

mpilecaiprtsofm 

uch  later  date.     But 

prodding  the  e, 

ntid  only  remotely 

of  loef«  by  means  ol  needlework  ai  in  the  Coptic  cr  Egypto- 
Roman  ^edmeu  of  Plate  1.  .figs,  i  and  2  tana  to  be  a  step  in 
a  profress  towsrds  the  introduction  at  an  aj^iarently  later  date 
of  tultl  into  loom  weuvings  such  as  we  hnd  in  i^th-ontury 
tufted  OE  piled  carpets. 

The  simple  traditional  Oriental  method  of  making  these  latter 
b  biieAy  as  follows  ^-''Hie  foundation  is  a  warp  of  strdng  cotton 
jdjlotf  t/  or  hempen  or  woollen  or  silk  threads,  the  nucaber  of 
MjJbi^       which  is  regulated  by  the  breadth  of  the  carpet  and 

'•f^  Short  IngtlB  of  caknnd  wool  or  goals'  or  camels' 
bair  DT  rilk  •>«  knotted  «  to  each  el  the  warp  threads  10  that 
the  two  ends  of  each  twist  or  tuft  of  coloured  yarn,  of  whatever 
material  it  is.  project  in  front.  Across  the  width  of  the  warp 
and  above  the  range  of  tufts  a  weft  thread  is  run  in;  another 
line  or  row  of  tufts  is  then  knotted,  and  above  this  another  welt 
thread  b  run  in  across  the  warps,  and  so  en.  These  rows  of  tofts 
and  weft  as  made  are  compressed  together  by  mcaiu  of  a  blunt 

with  B  pile  or  tufted  surface  is  produced;  the  projecting  tufts 
are  theft  CBJelutly  ciif^ied  to  an  even  surface.  In  the  East  the 
rude  wooden  frames  in  which  the  warp-threads  are  stretched 
either  stand  upright  upon,  or  are  level  with,  the  ground.  They 
areeasilytranqiortcdand  put  together,  and  the  weaving  in  than 
is  done  chiefly  by  wandering  groups  ol  weavers.  The  local 
■urroundingt,  often  tboae  of  rocky  arid  districts,  in  which 
Kurdish  and  other  families  weave  carpets  are  well  illtistrated 
in  Orittilal  SHIS  by  J.  H.  Mumford.  Fw  making  pile  carpets 
and  rugs  two  traditional  knots  are  in  use;  the  first  is  tcrined 
the  Turkish  or  Cbiordei  knot,  from  Chlardet.  an  old  dty  not 
far  from  SruiA.    Jt  ia  in  vogue  principally  throughout  Asia 


Minor,  as  far  eau  as  Kuidlstto  and  the  Caucasus,  bul  it  is  aba 
used  failber  soutlteast  in  part)  of  Fertia  and  India,  llic  yard 
of  Ibc  pile  is  knotted  in  short  lengths  upon  the  watp-thre«d> 

so  that  the  two  outstanding  eadi  of  each  knot  alternate  Kith 
every  two  threads  of  the  wup.  The  second  traditional  knot  k 
the  Persian  or  Schna,  knot,  which,  though  better  calcuialcd 
to  produce  a  dose,  fbie,  even,  velvety  surface,  has  in  many 
parts  of  Persia  been  abandoned  lor  the  Chiordes  knot,  which 
is  a  UiSe  more  ea^Uly  tied.  The  Persian  or  Sebna  knot  is  tird 
so  that  from  every  space  between  the  warp-threads  one  end  o( 
the  knot  protrudes.  The  Dumber  of  knots  to  the  inch  tied 
according  10  eitbir  the  TutkUh  or  Feitisn  method  is  determined 
by  the  liic  and  closeness  of  the  warp-Ihrcads  and  the  size  and 
number  of  weft-threads  thrown  bcrbs  after  each  row  of  knots. 
Tbe  patterai  of  the  fabrics  made  by  country  weavers  are  luunlly 
taken  by  them  fton  old  rugs.  But  in  towns  where  weaving  is 
conduued  under  more  organiied  conditions  new  patterni  arr 
often  devised,  and  are  tnced  aomelimes  upon  great  cardboards, 
on  Hhich  the  iiitchts,  or  knoti,  are  indicated  by  squares  each 
painted  In  it*  proper  colour.  Iji  tome  of  the  Persian  csrpcQ 
and  rugs  made  at  Sebna,  Kirman  and  Tabrii,  the  waip 
is  of  (ilk|  a  matsiial  that  coatributes  to  fine  compact  pile 

There  Is  much  uncettafnty  u  to  the  period  when  cut  pile 
carpets  were  firtt  msdt  in  tbe  East.  Their  texture  is  certainly 
akin  10  that  of  fustian  and  velvet;  while  that  of  the  oj,^ 
finer  Peruaa  carpels,  which  were  not  made  much  •rtfaiw 
earlier  than  about  the  islh  centuiy,  it  practically  not  »"• 
distinguishable  from  velvet,  having  long  or  benvy  pile. 
Fustian,  the  English  name  for  a  cut  short  pile  (ntilc,  It  derived 
from  Fostat  <okl  Cairo),  and  such  mateiial  is  likely  to  have  been 
made  there,  as  toon  as  anywhere  elw  by  Sataccnt,  especially 
during  the  propitious  times  ol  the  Fatimile  Khalifs,  who  for  more 
than  two  centuries  previous  to  the  ijlh  century  were  noted 

factuiea.  ll  seems  that  velvet  cstne  into  use  hi  Europe  not  much 
earlier  than  the  I4lh  century,  and  various  French  church  inven- 


toflh 


M(CU 


Phiilnin  Jtr  (0^1- 
itriacllapii,  by  W.  Cbooqueel,  Paris,  lS63,pp.  11-13),  It  i^an 
open  questuD  if  the  making  of  cut  pile  carpels  in  Persia  or  by 
Saracena  elsewhere  preceded  that  of  fustians  and  velvets  or 
whether  the  deveh^Hnenta  in  ■n»lftnj  the  three  proceeded  p^ri 
paum. 

The  makingof  carpets  with  a  flat  surface,  however,  is  probably 
far  older  than  that  of  cut  pile  carpets,  aitd  characteristic  of  one 
such  old  method  is  that  in  the  ^"^'Tg  of  Soomak  car- 
pets (PUte  II.  fig.  5),  tbe  onsmeBt  of  iriiich  done  in  Sm 
dose  needle  stitches  with  cokmred  threads  comjMely  htAo. 
^^■**''**'f  the  stout  flaa  or  hemp  wA  which  is  the 
essfatlal  material  of  these  carpets.  Soumak  ia  a  distntion  of 
Sheraaka,  a  Caucasian  town  ia  tbe  far  east  of  Asia  Uioor,  But 
co-called  Soumak  carpets  an  made  in  other  districts,  and  (he 
particular  needlework  used  in  them  is  practically  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  on  a  smaller  scale  used  for  the  well-known  Persian 
N^she  or  wnnan's  trooieriiig.  and  again  that  used  on  a  stij 
■mailer  scale  in  the  onkameniaiion  of  valuable  lCfthm>  shawls. 
Quilted  and  chain -slilcheil  CDIton  prayer  and  bath  rugs  from 
Persia  sre  lefEired  to  in  iheaititleon  Eiib«oid£bv. 

Another  method  of  making  carpets  with  a  flat  surface  is  that 
of  tapcttiy^wnvinc  ^e*  Plate  II.  fig.  4),  which,  according  to 
■        ~      -       •        ■  -  iderable 


Very  broadly  coniidereil,  the  traditional  designs  or  palterru 
of  Oriental  catpets  fall  into  two  cUsses:  the  one,  prevailing  tc 
a  much  larger  eatat  than  the  other,  icenB  to  reflect  jMfm,, 
the  ansieiity  n'  the  Snnni  or  onbodoa  Mahommedant  ummui 
in  making  patterns  wilh  abttiact  geometric  and  *■«•■'■ 
angular  fornit,  stiff  interlacing  devicca,  cryptic  aigu  2™ea 
and  symbols  and  the  like;  wbilit  (he  other  suggests 
tbe   freer   (bought  of   the   Shiah  0 


39+ 


CARPET  , 


dtsigns  ot  inecidtnu  bimion  mil  Icily  Knlli,  convcnliona] 

Arabc5qiic«,botamcal«Dd»i]i[nafformSfand  cartouchctcndatin; 
KuSc  inuiiiitiaiu  lirt  the  splcndul  ciainplc  known  u  the 
ArdebU  tarprt,  Plate  III.  fiR-  7.  and  another  in  Plate  IV.  fig.  9). 
Types  of  tlic  note  austere  design  occur  in  carpets  from  Afglian- 
alaa,  TaAtUtB,  Bolihati  and  Asia  Minor,  K.W.  India  and 
even  Uorocco.  the  other  types  of  freer  deiga  Icing  almost 
ipedal  to  Feniati  rugs  and  carpets. 

Nut  in  historic  impoitance  to  Peraia,  Turkestan  and.  A^ 

Minor  is  India,  wliere  the  making  ol  cut  pile  aipels—kaown 

as  Kalin  and  Kalicha— was  presumably  iolioduced 

^^H^       by  the  Mahommedai 


141I1  n 

attain  importance  until  after  th( 
b/Babereailyin  the  i6thcentu 
from  llxoc  of  Persian  carpeti  of 

Indian  carpet  making  are  in  f 
and  at  Agn.  Miizapur,  Jubbul 
Malabar  nnd  MasulipaUm.     Vi 


Salem 


Isilk  pile  carpels  a 
n  theb 


T  did  IK 


Varangal  b  the 
rlurshidabad  ar 


c  alTanj 


mlly 


npile 


carpets  have  been  produced  by  woritei  „  „        . 

princes,  great  nobles  and  wealthy  pcruins  to  cany  on  the  craft 
in  their  dwellings  and  palaces,  lime  groups  of  highly  ikillcd 
vorken  as  part  of  tbe  household  ItiS  were  paid  Gicd  ulaiies, 
but  they  were  also  allowed  to  eneoite  private  orders.  During 
the  tgth  century  the  carpet  Industry  *ra&  developed  in  govern- 
ment gauli.  Produced  in  great  quantities  tbe  prison-made 
carpets  as  »  rule  sre  leis  well  turned  out,  and  the  competition 
sclupbetewen  them  and  the  nigsand  carpels  olprivaje  factories 
has  hnd  >  somewhat  detrimental  eflect  upon  the  industry 
geiWTvlty.  Older  in  origin  than  tbe  cut  pile  carpets  an  those 
of  thinner  and  flat  surface  texture,  which  from  almost 
immemorial  times  have  been  woven  in  cotton  »Iih  Msc  and 
white  or  blue  and  red  stripes  in  the  amplest  way.  Those  are 
called  rfarit  and  salnnjit,  and  are  made  chiefly  in  Benares  and 
northern  India,  They  are  also  made  in  the  south  and  by  such 
ahoritfnes  retaining  primitive  habits  as  the  Todas  of  the  Nilgiri 
Hills,  a  fact  which  points  to  the  age  of  ibis  particular  i^tliod  of 
making  ground  or  floor  covenngS. 
A  randition  that  has  always  controlled  the  designs  ot  Oriental 


As  ■ 


1,  there  b  a  srell^cbeni 


:ncIoiing  the  main  portion  or  fidd 

letails  ot  the  pattern  are  symmetricaUy  distributed. 

iimpler  pallemi  in  the  field  of  a  carpet  or  nig  coniiil 

t  devices  (see  Plate  II.  fig.  4)-     Richer  pallen 


n  Iheee 


varied  dcvi 


s  diversified 
urved  sterna;  amongst  these  latter  are  very 
h  play  either  predominant  or  subordinate 
pans  in  rnc  wnoie  ellect  of  the  design  (Plate  111.  fig.  ;]. 
Angular  and  simplified  treatments  of  these  elaborate  tlesign^ 
arc  rendered  in  many  Asia  Minor  or  Turkey  carpets  [Plate  I. 
fig.  j);  but  the  typical  fkiwing  and  more  graceful  veislouj  are 
of  Pcruan  origin  (see  Plate  UI.  £g.  7,  and  Plate  IV.  fig.  <>1. 
uau^y  of  the  lAth  century.  Mingled  in  such  intriate  stem 
designs  or  "  arabcs<iucs  "  arc  details  many  of  which  have  been 
derived  on  the  one  band  from  Sassanian  and  even  from  far 
earlier  Mesopotamian  emblematical  ornament  based  on  cheetahs 
seising  gaiellea,  on  floral  f6rms, ' ' 


other  ] 


.    Thestyli 

of  successive  historical  periods,  seems  to  have  been  matured 
fn  Movl  .engraved  and  damascened  metal  work  a<  the  nth  and 
Ijth  centuries  befon  its  omuience  in  Persian  carpet  desigiu, 
tbc.Bnest  of  Bhich  were  piodaced  about  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas. 
A  good  deal  earlier  than  this  period  are  caivKts  designed  chiefly 
■cconliiit  to  tbe  aiopler  tasle  oi  tbi  Sunnita,  utd  such  at  these 


Hueo  VtAa  (lajt-ijis)  wbai 
writing  that "  in  TDrconunta  Ibey  weave  tbe  handsomest  carpels 
in  the  world."  He  quotes  Coma  (Konieh  in  Anatolia),  Stivasl 
(Sivas  in  Asia  Minor),  sbme  Joo  m.  north-east  of  Konieb,  and 
Cassaria  (KaisaiiaoiCaeuiaea  in  Anatolia)  as  tbe  chief  weaving 
centres.  It  is  the  catpeti  from  such  places  nthcr  than  fnm 
Persia  Ibil  appear  to  have  been  tbe  first  Oriental  ones  known  in 
European  countries. 

Entries  of  Orieniil  carpeta  are  frequent  in  the  inventories  of 
European  cathedral  treasures.  In  Enghind,  for  instance,  carpets 
aresaidtohavebeenfiistemphiyedby  Queen  Eleanor  -^^. 
of  Castile  and  bet  suite  during  the  latter  part  of  the  e^JJ^ 
ijth  century,  who  had  them  from  Spain,  where  their 
maaufactare  was  apparently  carried  on  by  Saracens  or  Mbora 
in  tbe  aoutbetn  part  ei  the  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pierre  Dupont,  a  master  cnipct-maker  of  the  Savooneiie  (see 
below),  gives  his  opinion  In  ifiji  that  tbe  intloduction  of  carpet- 
by  Charles  Martd  in  K-a-  716.  But  won  historically  precise 
is  the  record  in  the  book  of  crafts  {inn  da  inHitri)  by  Etienne 
Boileau,  provost  of  the  merchants  in  Paris  (iijS-ii6S),  of"  the 
r  craft 


lacbicfcc 


slufl's  < 
irimporlii 


which 


distributing  them  through  western  Eviope.  Dr  Bode,  in 
his  Voriiraiialiscla  KnUplUfpiclu:,  instances  Oriental  carpets 
with  paltetnsmainlyof  geometric  and  angular  forms  represented 
in  fiexoes  and  other  paintings  byDomtnico  di  Bartolo  (1440), 
Niccolo  di  Buonacait»  (mso),  Lippo  Uenuni  (1480)  and  others. 
Of  greater  interest  perhaps,  and  especially  as  thnrwing  light 
upon  the  trade  in,  if  not  the  naking  ei,  carpets  in  Eaglaod 
sonaewbat  in  the  method  of  coatemporaiy  Turkey  carpets,  is 
the  specimen  represented  in  Plate  IIL  fig.  6.  This  >Day  have 
been  made  in  England,  where  foreign  workmen,  especially 
Flemings,  were  from  early  limes  often  encouraged  to  settle  in 
order  to  develop  industries,  amongst  which  pile  caipet-making 
probably  and  tapestry.wcaving  certainly  were  included.  Tbe 
earliest  record  of  lapestry-weaving  works  in  England  il  that  of 
William  Sheldon's  al  Barcheslon,  Warwickshire,  in  ijog,  and, 
besides  wall  hanging,  carpets  of  tapestry-weaving  were  alio 
possibly  made  there,'  Tbe  cut  pile  carpet  belonging  to  Lord 
Verulam  (Plate  III.  fig.  f>)  was  perhaps  made  at  Norwich. 


imply  c< 


n  of 


with  a  large  lozenge  in 
centre  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  En^nd  with  the  letters  E.  R. 
(Elizabeth  Regina)  and  tbe  date  1:70.  It  also  has  the  arnu  of 
the  boiDugh  of  Ipswich  and  those  ol  the  family  ol  Harbnitle. 
The  sequence  or  contiauity  of  its  border  pattern  fails  in  the 
camera  at  one  end  of  tbe  rug  or  carpet  in  a  way  very  commoa 
to  many  Asia  Minor  and  Spanish  carpets  (see  Plate  I.  fig.  3, 
Plaiell  fig.4,andPbuIV,£g.io}:nDt,however,IatheRUjonly 
of  Persian  carpets  ($cc  Plate  III.  fig.  7.  utd  PUte  IV.  Gg.  8).  A 
Urge  cut  pile  carpet  in  ibe  Victoria  and  Albeit  Museum  bat  a 
repeating  pattern  of  star  devices,  ntber  Moorish  in  style,  with 
the  inscription  on  one  end  of  the  border,  "  Feare  God  and  Ke^ 
His  Commandments,  made  In  the  yeare  itej,"  and  in  the  Add 
the  shield  of  arms  of  Sir  Edward  Apsley  oi  Tbakeham,  Sussei, 
impaling  those  ol  his  wife.  Eliubeth  Elmes  of  Lilford,  Northamp- 
tonshire. Tbis  may  have  been  made  in  England.  A  carpet  of 
very  similar  design,  espedally  in  its  border,  is  to  be  teen  ina 
painting  by  Marc  Cheeraedts  ol  tbe  conference  at  old  Somerset 
House  of  English'and  Spanish  plenipotenliaries  (1604),  now  in 
tbe  Nilionsl  Fortnit  Gallery,  London.  A  more  iotporlaot  and 
The  lapiiiUri  jorraiiimui  were  apparcntti'  Ihcmakersol  piled 


r  were  apparently  lb 


appears  did  not  weave  pUed  c.  ._ 

*  In  ilakluyl's  Viiyaga  mention  Is  made 
given  10  Moitsn  HuMethorne.  a  dyer,  te 
Persia  Co  kam  the  aits  ot  dyeing  and  of  n; 


nade  tapestry- 


CARPET 


IMnlE. 


todCi^MbdongiioilwCinDcn'ConpBny  (PteielV.  fig.  R), 
■ad  it  e(  Ptnian  dcsipi,  into  wbicll  an  inuodiKcd  ihe  arsu  of 
the  coiiiptDy.  ibiclds  with  aglH,aBd  ithite  pueli  widi  En^nh 
lellen,  the  mODOgiim  ol  Robeit  ficU  die  nutter  is  1634,  but 
thii  wu  made  it  I^hon '  (olui  oidir. 

Bcfoic  dealing  with  Ulei  phues  ol  tlie  cupet  iodnuy  in 
Eucisatl,  mcution  may  now  be  made  o(  Spaniifa  carpeu,  dI 
luihfe  Euiopun  MS  diUiiKt  (nin  Sancenic  or  Pailu 
daign;  the  Diaking  of  thrm  datn  at  lout  Irom  the 
«d  oI  the  ijth  crntury  or  the  beginning  of  Ihe  lUh 
ciiiuiy.  It  is  only  wilhiD  Rctnl  jran  that  ipcdinens  ol  them 
have  been  obtainoi  foi  public  oiJIcctiaiu,  and  it  pnsent  little 
ii  known  of  the  [aclorin  [n  Spain  wbcnce  they  ame.  A  large 
aed  moil  intentting  leries  a  shown  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Uuieum,  and  a  ponioD  ol  one  ol  tbe  earlier  of  the  ^luiiih  cut 
pile  cupels  in  that  Tnuseum  ii  given  in  Plate  IV.  fig.  lo.  The 
jnDer  repeating  pattern  haa  iuggeations  of  a  lingering  Mooriih 

■.n  lilki  oi  the  i6lh 

Tited  Italian  16th- 
ve  looped  and  Bat 


RenaiiHDCe  style,  and  thii  style  ia  more  p 
SpaDish  carpels  having  borders  of  poorly  ti 
century  pilaster  ornament.  Beside  cut  p 
carpcU  oF  the  lyth  and  rSth  centuries  ha 
suriaceSi  and  bear  Spanish  names  and  inscrip 
oineedleworkin  tent  or  cross  ititch- 
Another  interesting  class  of  very  fine  pile  c 


called  Poli: 


lively  a 
carpet  1.  genoi 


^tly  l< 


'hich  is 


>r  the 


nuch  aim  tlie  manner  ol  early  I7th-ce 
Many  of  these  carpels  are  in  the  Ccartoryski 
Theyare.discussedby  Dr  Bode  jnhis  treatise  on  Unental  carpets 
already  referred  to.  European  costs  ol  arms  ol  the  persons  for 
whom  they  were  made  are  often  Intreduwd  into  them,  some  limes 
diflerent  in  workmsodup  fiom  that  of  tbe  carpels,  though  thcie 
lie  specimens  in  which  the  varkmanshlp  is  the  >ame  Ihravghoul. 
Thedetads  of  their  desigiu  consist  far  the  most  part  of  irabttquet 
■nd  lonR  curved  seriated  leave)  similar  la  lueh  la  are  CDDunaDly 
used  in  Rhodian  pottery  decontion  of  the  i61h  century,  though 
more  typical  o(  those  no  frequent  in  17th-century  Turkish 
ornament.  Various  considenliDni  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  so-called  Pidish  carpets  were  probably  mude  in  either 
Constantinople  or  Damascus  tlafdt  Damoickini  frequently 
occur  In  Vcnelian  inventories  o(  tbe  i6lh  century)  rather  than,  as 
has  been  thought,  by  the  Penian  workmen  employed  at  the 
Mazarsldsilkfactory  which  lasted  [or  a  short  period  only  during 
the  iSth  century  at  Sleuci  in  Poland. 

The  European  carpel  manufactory,  ni  -which  a  oontiauout 
history  for  wme  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  rteorded  with 
Eiceplionil  completeness,  is  that  which  bas  been 
^■''''f  maintained  under  wcccsaive  tigimes,  royal,  impedil 
F>^^  and  repubBcan,  in  France-it  the  Hfttel  des  Gobelins 
in  Patij,  Seventy  years  before  its  oiganiiation  under 
Colbert  in  1867  asa  slate  miinufactoiyCVaiiu/aEliw  Royalt  des 
iItubleideUiCoMtiimu\  Ifenry  IV.  had  founded  loyal  an  work- 
shops for  all  sorts  of  decorative  work,  at  tbe  Louvre;  and  bere  in 
1604  n  workroom  was  established  for  making  Oriental  carpets  by 
the  side  of  that  which  eiistcd  for  making  lapii  fiumasds.  In 
i6ia  lelten  patent  wcic  gnnted  lo  ilie  Sieui  Fnilier,  who  has 
been  reputed  to  be  the  £ist  inventor  in  France  of  tbe  art  of 
making  in  silk  and  wool  real  Turkey  and  other  piled  carpets  with 
grounds  ol  gold  thread,  which  must  have  been  sumptuous 
fabrics  probably  resembling  the  so-called  Polish  carpels  ol  this 
dati.  Some  ten  ycarsUler  it  is  lecoided  that  Pierre  Dupont  and 
a  pile  carpet  (lofij  pe/onl/l)  ittonilfacloty 


II  Chail 


t  (Paris)  in 


je  pTemi 


lis  converted  manufactory  wi 
'  TheRoyalFactoryat  Lahore 


naken  fiom  the  Louvre,  and  under  thedhect  patronage  of  tbe 
cmwn  it  continued  its  opeTaUons  for  many  yean  at  Chaillol.    It 
wu  not  until  181S  that  Ihe  making  ol  fapit  dt  la 
(pile  carpet!  of  a  fine  velvety  character)  was  Iransf 
Hotel  des  Gobelins.    Heie.jncontndiitinctionto  the 


tapestry-weaving,  as  also  are  those  made  by  old-established 
firms  at  Aubusson  and  at  Feiletin,  where  the  manufacture 
was  Bourishing,  al  tbe  former  place  in  1731  md  at  tbe  lallei 

Reluming  now  to  England,  thcie  ore  evidences  towards  tbe 
end  of  the  17th  century,  if  not  earlier,  thai  Walloon  and  Flemish 
makers  of  Turkey  pile  carpeu  bad  settled  and  set  up  works  in 
different  pans  af  the  c«unlry.  A  protective  charter,  for  inilancc, 

Wiltoo.  The  ultimate  celebrity  of  the  pile  carpel  indusuy  al 
Wilton  was  due  mainly  to  the  interest  taken  in  it  during  the 
earlier  putof  Ihc  iSlh  century  by  Henry,  eari  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery,  who  in  the  course  of  his  travels  abroad  collected 
certain  French  and  Walloon  catpet-makcrs  to  work  for  him  in 
Wiltshire— over  them  he  put  two  Frenchmen,  Antoine  Dufouy 
and  Pierre  Jemale.  .More  notable,  however,  than  these  is  Tin 
Norbert,  who  naturaliaed  himself  as  an  Englishman,  changed  his 
name  to  Parisot,  and  started  a  manufactory  of  pile  carpels  and  a 
training  school  in  Ihe  craft  at  Fulham  about  17J1.  In  1753  be 
wrote  and  published  "  An  account  of  the  new  manulaclniy  of 
Tapesliy  af  lee  Ihe  manner  of  that  at  tbe  Gobelins,  and  ol  carpets 
after  the  manner  of  thai  al  ChaUlot  [i.e.  Ssvonnerie)  now  under- 
ukcn  at  Fulham  by  Mr  Petet  Parisot,"  T^o  refugee  French 
carpet-makers  from  the  Savannciie  had  arrived  in  London  in 
1750,  and  started  weaving  a  specimen  carpet  in  Weslminstei. 
Parisot,  having  found  them  out, induced  Ibednlie  of  Cumberland 
to  furnish  funds  for  their  removal  to  better  workrooms  at 
Paddington.  Tbe  carpet  when  finished  was  presented  by  the 
duke  to  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales.  Parisot  quarrelled  with 
his  two  employees,  enticed  others  ID  come  over,  and  then  removed 
Ihe  carpel  works  Irom  Peddinglon  to  Fulham.  A  worker, 
J.  Bipliste  GrignoB,  writing  to  "  Mr  Pi 


n  by  ll 


a  "chair-back  hi 
i  bad  been  odmi 
iTIei  ArdliKI  dt 
ts  of  the  French  go 


ry  at  Exeter,  but 


factory,"  mention,  the  marked  preferc 
English  court  for  velvet,"  and  how  much 
worked  in  Ibc  manner  of  the  Savonnerii 
Correspondence  published  in  tbe  Nam 
Jran^it  (1873)  largely  relates  to  Ibe  effo 

(HlbeilDS  and  the  Sawnnerie.  Parisot 's  Fulban 
upini7SS-  He  then  tried  to  start  a  manufactc 
apparently  without  succos,  as  in  1736  his  Eiei 
in  the  Great  PUaia  auction  rooms,  Covent  Garden.  Joseph 
Barelli  (Dt  Johnson's  friend),  writing  from  Plymouth  on  the 
iSIh  ol  April  1760,  alludes  lo  hb  having  that  morning  visited 
tbe  Eaeter  manufactory  of  ttipUssria  de  Gobelins  "  founded  by 
a  dislingulshed  anti-Jesuit— the  renowned  Father  NidieTl." 
Piiviously  lo  tbb  a  Mr  Passavant  of  Eiteter'  had  received  in 
ij^Sapremlumfrom  the  Society  of  Arts  of  London  for  making  a 
carpet  ill  "  imitation  of  those  brought  from  the  East  and  called 
Turky  carpets,"  Similar  premiums  had  been  awarded  by  the 
•'   -'      ! of Chiswell Street, MoorfieJds, and 


aMrV 


Frorae.  In  tho  Traniu 
vol.  L,  daled  17^,  it  is  stated  that  by  their  rewards,  the  manu- 
facture of"  Turkycaipcts  is  now  established  in  dillereni  pansof 
the  kingdom,  and  brought  to  a  degree  of  elegance  and  beauty 
which  the  Turky  carpets  never  attained."  Sueb  records  ai 
these  convey  a  lair  notion  of  the  sporadic  attempts  which  im- 
mediately preceded  a  systematic  manufacture  ol  pile  carpets  in 
IhiscDunt^.  WhilsttheWiltonindustrysurvived,  that  actually 
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m  at  Anmmlcr  ditd  Wmrdi  the  end  d  the  itth  coitury 
nunc  of  AxminUQ  like  Ibat  of  SivoiUKne  uiptu  nov 
■tc3  the  mcnuny  of  >  louUy  drcaiti  minufutory 
I  in  1  pBiallel  way  Bnuscls  cUTpcts  strm  to  owe  tbcii  nami 
»Dwa  oi  Bnisicts  u  in  imporlut  cmtn  in  the  I51h  am 

e  Ihe  cxutencc  of  atcom-dnvrn  arpct-makJiic  machmei] 

ind,  employen,  (oUowing  the  oumplc  set  by  the  French 

apj^Rl  the  Jacquard  appantua,  for  rcsulating  ajii 

facilitating  the  weaving  of  pattenu,  to  the  hani 

maitufactutc  of  carpets.    This  iroi  euiy  In  the  19II 

;  a  great  accclemtion  in  producing  Engli^  carpeta  oc 

•.iKly  threatening  the  industry  as  punued  (largely  fo 
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becompelilion,  however,  was  still  i; 
aleipiiie,  developing  the  invenlii 
iSi4-r879)  of  America  and  Mr  ^ 
Hk  the  lead  in  perfecling  Jacqu 
orked  by  Meatn.  which  leiultal  in  tJ 
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3  in  the  United 
not  until  rSSo  that  French  pile  aipel  i 
to  adopt  aimilar  carpet  powei-Ioomi,  tc 
England. 

«  in  Bruiiels,  or  cut  {rtltuU)  as  in  Wilton' t 
were  cimilar  in  all  respects  to  such  as  had 
importantEnElishmanu  facturcrs— Crossle yi 
of  Glasgow,  Humphreys  of  Kidderminster, 
notih,  and  others.  A  lo-callcd  tapestry  r 
wti  invenldl  by  Richard  Whytock  of  Edi 


ince.  Ihe  scvctity  of 
ire  increaaed  when  English 
I  of  Enstus  B.  Bigelow 
iUiam  Wood  of  En^nd, 
rd  weaving  carpet  looms 
ip  of  many  powir- 
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dther  looped  (betuUi 
I  Aiminstcr  raipeH, 

Southwell  ol  Biidg- 
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mamifaciiiK  until  iSjj,  Tbeessenlial  fealurcol  MrWhyiock's 
process  was  that  the  warp-threads  were  dyed  and  pani-toloured, 
in  such  a  way  that  when  woven  Ihe  several  points  of  colour 
formed  Ihe  pattern  of  Ihe  whole  fabric.  Although  Ihe  name 
"  (apestry  "  is  used,  the  tcilure  of  these  waits  has  but  a  remote 
0  that  of  hand-made  lapntry  hangings  and  cupels 


■sihi 


le  Gobelins  and  A 


tapestry  carpets  1 
Germany  h 


Brussels  carpels.  Machine-made 
:  also  called  "  ingrain  '"  carpets,  because  the 
dyed  in  the  grain,  i.t.  before  minulaclurc. 
anufaclure  ol  caipets  retorts  chiefly  to  the 
'    '  with  Holland  and  Belgium 


she  produces  pile  Ooopcd 

In  Ihe  United  Slates  of  Aoenca  inere  are  many  similar  and  very 
[mportaDl  carpet  manulictoriesi  and  Austria  produce!  fine  cut 
pile  orpets  (itlBuUi],  the  designs  of  which  aic  largely  derived 
from  those  of  the  Aubusson  tapetliy-woven  carpets  (lafiirai). 

Lengths  or  pieca  of  felt  aiid  other  substantial  nuteiial  an 
frequently  made  for  Snot  and  itair  caipciing,  and  art  often 
printed  witb  patterns.  These  of  eoune  come  into  quite  another 
dan  technically.  The  lethnological  aqiects  of  Ihe  several 
branches. of  carpet  manufacture  by  machinery  are  treated  in 
the  articles  on  TExnLE-I^tMnNO  and  Weavino.  BrtcSy,  th« 
pnxluclf  of  carpet  manufacture  practically  fait  Into  ihtte  main 
divisions:  (1)  Hie  carpels  (Upis  mtjutlla)  whkli  are  dther 
loi;i>ed  {*Pii£/<)  or cW  («;»(();  (i)flal  surface  carpets  (Iflfu foj) 
as  in  hand  lapestry-wuvaa  material;  and  (3)  printed  stuffs 
used  for  carpeting. 

Whilst  the  juailuctlan  of  carpels  by  steam  power  pttdomi- 
nates  in  Europe  and  tbt  United  Slates  ol  America,  and  at 
^^^^^  one  lime  appeared  to  be  giving  the  amf  di  frlci  to 
ijid-a(*'''°^'*'''>'i'>*^^i^n>''aby  hand,  then  has  been  in 
itrfta.  recent  times  a  revival  in  this  latter,  and  many  carpets 
of  charulerhtlc  modem  design,  several  of  iham 
made  in  England,  are  due  lo  the  influence  of  the  iate  William 
Morris,  wbo  devoted  much  of  his  varied  energies  to  tapestry 
weaving  and  pile  carpet  weaving  by  hand,  both  of  which  crafts 
are  being  fostered  as  cottage  induitrics  in  parts  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  in  England.  At  Ihe  same  lime  leading  English  carpet 
■nanulacluit*   continue    to    produce    hand-nude    carpets    as 


xcason  icqnlns.  In  nance  a  nnidi  man  tyttemtlic  existOKe 
at  tapestry  weaving  and  pile  carpet  making  by  hand  has  been 
maintained  and  is  of  course  attributable  (o  tbe  perennial  activity 
3f  the  sUte  tapestry  waki  in  Paris  (it  the  £obeliiu  workshops) 
ind  in  Beau  vais,  and  of  conespoiding  works  managed  by  private 
enterprise  at  Aubusson  and  elsewhere. 

Designing  paitemi  for  English  oipet  manubctun  Is  now 
more  organized  than  it  was,  and  gtcalcr  thought  and  invention 
._..-._,_  J...-.-  '"  "e  to  the  purpose  of  fioor 
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of  Oriental  designs  have  resulted  in  Ihe  definite  < 
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:ntly derived  trot 
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X  paiiems.    The  early  n 
Hcs  much  to  the  teaching  ol  Owen  Jon**, 

raibcr  freer  phases  the  Uottrs  Influence  has 
liools  of  art  at  Glasgow,  11  Manchester.  Blr- 
rhere  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  trained 
ain  designers,  whose  work  has  contributed 

an  English  style  with  a  new  note,  which,  ts 

L  aU  Enn^  and  America, 
hat  facility  of  execution  and  liveliness  in 
ive  been  nurtured  lor  over  three  hundred 
lie  governmental  solicitude  for  education 
:  in  perfecting  manufactun. 
■     lined  a  style 


esign  aibd  enlcrpr 


design  in  form  and  colour  entirely  different  (r 
early  throws  back  to  Oriental  principles,  and^many  of  the 
rsigns  for  the  finer  and  larger  of  these  atpcts  an  achemed 
ith  large  central  oval  panels,  garlands  of  flowers  and  fantastic 
imc*  very  much  on  the  plan  of  what  is  trtquently  to  be  seen 

irl  mmreau  has  become  developed.  It  largely  grows  Trhb 
:iy  fanciful  diqwsltions  of  free-giowing  natural  forms,  as  «  ell 
I  curiously  curved  and  lenuons  forms,  many  of  which  an 
me-like  and  fibn-IIke  in  character,  Oat  in  treatment  and  rather 
lin  and  washy  in  cclour,  and  its  influence  has  slightly  percolated 
lo  designs  for  [ulc  carpets.  This  style,  sometimes  inirmind 
with  the  more  robust,  less  fantastic  and  rather  fuller-colouted 
EngUsh  style,  has  found  followera  in  England,  Anieric*  and 
Ccnnany,  but  the  bulk  of  the  dcilgni  now  used  in  power  carpel 
looms  seems  to  be  mainly  of  Oriental  descent. 

The  more  important  art  museums  in  Europe  contain  collections 
of  Oriental  carpets,  and  Ihe  history  of  many  is  fairly  well  estab- 
lished. The  subject  bss  become  one  ol  serious  study,  IhertsaKt 
of  which  have  been  published  and  elucidated  by  means  of  well- 
executed  Dokiurtd  reproductions  of  carpets  and  rugs  Dnscrved 
in  both  public  and  private  coUecliois!. 


U  CtHin;  ani  ef  Carftii 


BiBLiocaArnv.— ft)  An  ,4cc*nl  af  „ 
Taf€arj  afUr  On  maattr  tl  Dial  at  Oit  Cti 

afltr  iki  matuitr  tl  llal  al  OaHUil.  &!.,  uw . 

1»  Mr  PiUrParml  (London.  Doddey.  17m,  8vo).  This  ii  prob- 
ably tht  onl/aeeount  of  carpet-ma  king  in  Enghnd  during  the  iSth 
century:  It  Is  of  peculiar  inlemt  ia  ihat  respect,  and  u  containiM 
a  sutamenl  that''  the  Hauifaciur«  of  Challbt  is  ali«ctber  of  waO. 
and  WHkid  in  the  manner  of  Velvet.  All  •ixtaof  ngorc*  of  Men 
and  Anlmab  may  be  unitated  in  this  work;  but  Fiulu  and  Flowtrt 

make  CaipMs'and  afl  torti  of  Skieens."  (!)"£!«•  n'tUaJSi'ii 
la  tUMlim  attuOt  ie  riidialrii,  iii  laptuerUi  tt  lapis,  by  W, 
Chacquetl  (Pari*.  1861),  tl)  Vol.  xl.  of  KtperU  an  Ike  Parii  Vmi- 
ttrsal  EiiiWioB  iif  rffl?,  contiinine  "  Report  on  Carpctt  Tapesiiv 
and  other  nuSs  (or  Furniture.^  tw  Matthew  DJgby  V/yitl. 
F.S.A-  (IMS).  In  nvicwing  the  nwnern  products  snowb  at  the 
eihibition,  Sir  Digby  Wyatl  disease*  at  lonie  leiuih  ihc  aesthctia 
of  carpet  design.  (4)  Brilidi  Mav^urint  In£iilnti,  edited  by 
G.  Phillips  Bevin;  ''  Carntn."  by  Chiislinher  FresHT  (London. 
1S76}.  ■{5AIU,inUiiiatr^tU.l!i,MM,rnaWBildim  .niOrip^al^ 
dr(».-n;..r>llrl>«fcrfi.tp^Juli<isLeu'ng<ReTlin.igr7),     Numerous 

iBirated  n-orit  to  Ihe  carpet  deigns 

■  -     ■  ■  mastert     (fi)  ^^^^ 
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iMA  pRceda  by  nina  or  Mb  yean  ibe ' 

aad  Bide,  then  u«  Iwo  euiDpId,  ddc 

at  Akiraj  in  La  Manchi,  and^c  to  tbr  fluwoAcd 
lb»  17th  CBituryat  W»n«w.    By  tfcr  li(lit  of  law 


ekunedvorta-lw 

ibed  10  the  maaulaclorv 
mTactory  ci 


;.     17)  dniiUal  Ciaptli,  hy  Herbert  Coioo  (London,  liii,  SvoJ. 
AlUTiailcliiL)n    Ttpfiikt.   by   Aloia   Ricjl   (Lcmzif.   li^tY,  a 

t.     to)  JoJAmh 


Oaprli,  puElilbed  by  (h>  Aiutriui  Csmrmiiir K 

HliiMW  by  C.  Punjon  CtukcHVinna.  1^1896].     IBiiiroDtaui 

^hIi;  wSS^S.h™rl,  LonStoii:  W'."'£^^ch,  FaS?  T. 
ChufcUU.  Tehran;  Sir  Cnr^i!  Birdwood,  London;. C.  Purd. 
Clarke.  London;  and  Aloia  Rie^l^  Viennai  and  a  pirfoca  by  A-  vi 
ScaLa.  VicjiQa.  i,n)  AncUnt  Orutdai  CvptU,  a  tupplttncDt  to  ti 
above,  four  parts  containing  twency-Rve  placet  with  tent  (Lei'^^i 
1006.  lane  Mio).^  {\i\^  Vmbraiiitliicht^KiiilflUppklu 


t  (Ldpiif.  1901). 


10  learned  trn 


curtain  nitha  tri^  niche  dedpiar ^.^ 

il  ma  made  by  GorI  Iba  AitlK  "  to  tfae  (lonr  il  lb*  clmrch  it 
St  HdpdDe— «  Ameniaa  martyr.  The  date  651  upnn  in  iht 
iucripiioa.  but  Riegl  adducea  valid  naaoni  for  reading  it  ai  the 
equivalent  of  A.D.  1103.  AnotberpUecarpel  of  conventional  frdrcTen 
daitp*  pnbably  not  of  aartter  manofacturB  (baa  f41h  century,  is 
alaouhialratad  and  cuefuUy  dlin—d.  specially  in  aonnoiian  with 
the  appeanaceiD  it  of  ndUautbcaticared  Saiianid  device* — tfreama 
with  fidiea  aad  bitdi,  &c  (14)  Ktferi  nn  Carprb  at  At  Paris 
EititillBa  tl  1000,  by  FenUnand  Lebnrgne  (1901.  Svo).  [15) 
OritM  JEa(>,  V)  John  Kimberly  Mumicurl  (Linidan.  1901).  cnn- 
talu  tw*aty4aar  colaut^platc  and  autotype  rcpmhjctiDaa  of  ru^ 
aad  cifht  pfacM»«inavEiin  sf  pha»  ol  cna  nig  iadusuw-ainonnl 
which  laner  are:  "A  Nomad  Studio."  "  Kuidiih  Girls  at  iht 
Loom  "  "  Boy  Weaven  of  Tabrii."  and  a  "  Hug  Maikei  in  Iran," 
(16)  kup,  Orlnlal  and  OcrHmlal,  by  Ron  B^le  Holt  (OiicBgo, 
1901).  wril  llliMraied.  with  eolour-plate  rvprodia^tioru  c^  vaiiuua 
type*  of  run.  indudinfl  leas  lEZHUm  Chiacae  and  Navajo  apecinicDK 
(I?)  r*.  All  WarlUTi'  Qnrlalj,  vol.  iii.  No.  II,  July  1904:  aaicle 
on  Ihe  pile  carpel  belonging  to  the  Woisliiplui  Compiny  of  Cirdlen 
of  the  City  of  London,  by  A.  F.  KendricV  with  a  colour-pliB!  of 
this  remarkable  carpet,  made  to  the  erdee  e(  ibe  naatcr  of  the  com- 

Koy  in  i6}4  at  LaW.  [i»>  Jtmmal  t/  Indim  Arl  mmd  Iialialry: 
dan  Ciirpai  axJ  Rno  (puu  ij  a  94)  CLoDdoD.  looj  and 
190G).  Itpwaidi  oT  nlncty-nioe  iUuttratknH  ol  many  vanctiei  of 
Indian  and  Persian  carpels  are  given  in  this  pvblicatiDn.  a  larre 

Faniab.  WaiangaL  Minapyr  and  Eliuai  thoia  Iron  Vaikand 
eMhibit  Tatar  and  Chinese  influencea.  (lo)  A  Hiittrt  ol  OnixUt 
CvpHi  Srfm  rfoo,  by  F.  R.  Mardn.  puMlihed  by  the  S»te  Prinii^'i 
Office  in  Vienna  (Bernini  Qiuritch.  London,  t9>>6).  Tbli  coniaiiu 
a  leiiet  of  eacanenl  reprodDdiana  ia  coloura  of  Oriental  carpets, 
many  of  which,  bcuig  pmcnla  Co  Idn^  of  Swaden  by  the  shah 
ef  PervH  in  the  17th  century,  are  to  be  seen  in  tlia  castles  id  Stock- 
holm  and  Copenhagen — othen  are  in  llie  Imperial  Museum  at 

CABFST-BAOOBIt.  a  pcJitical  ilang  terra  for  a  person  who 
siaiub  u  a  candidate  for  dection  ia  a  locaKty  hi  whidi  be  is  a 
■Inngec.  It  la  partrculslly  ined  of  such  a  outdtdate  sent  doiwn 
by  the  centnl  party  oiganlzatlDn.  The  lerta  waj  hnt  used  in 
the  western  slate*  of  America  of  speculative  bnnlun  who  were 
said  to  have  itartcd  biuioess  vlth  no.otber  prcpoy  '>>">  *>nt 
they  cmild  t«riy  In  a  caipet-baB,  and  abocoiHied  when  they 
faHed.  The  tetm  became  of  genenl  uii  in  Ameriaa  politics 
in  the  recciattuction  period  afiei  the  Civil  War.  u  a  term 
of  contempt  for  the  northern  political  adventurtis  in  the  South 
who,  by  tie  help  of  the  negro  vole,  gained  control  of  tlie  ad- 


CAHFBX-KinOHT,  piupeily  one  wbo  lug  been  krughled  ! 
time  ot  pence  oD  the  caipel  before  the  Idng's  throne,  and  nc 
on  the  &ld  of  battle  ai  an  homediate  renstd  for  valour.  It 
ued  a*  ■  term  of  reproach  for  a  soldier  who  luys  at  hDirn 
aitd  avobb  active  lervict  and  ill  hardships,  with  a  partlcul: 
reference  to  the  carpel  of  a  lady's  chamber,  in  which  such 
/auUaiU  soldier  liofeis. 


GABPI.  AIWHAIO  lU  (isoi-i55e),  Ibdiaa  UslorkB]  and 
poniail  painter,  bom  at  Femta.  w>9  one  of  Benvenuto  Garo- 
falD^  beat  pupi^  Becoming  infatuated  wltli  Ihe  work  of  Cor- 
reggio,  be  quitted  Ferraia,  and  spent  several  years  in  copying 
that  Diasta's  painting  at  Paima,  Modena  and  elsewheic, 
nioceeding  in  aping  hn  maniieriami  so  vcU  a*  to  be  able  to 
dlqioaeofbiiowavorkaaBorighialabyConeg^a.  It  [)  probable 
that  not  a  (ewplctuRs  yet  attributed  to  the  great  painter  an  In 
ntHty  lb*  mrk  of  hii  paraiile.  Da  Caipi't  bat  painiii^  are 
a  Doctnt  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  church  of  SI  Francis  at 
Rovlgoi  a  Madonna,  an  Adoration  ot  Ibe  Magi,  and  a  St 
Calhuine,  at  Bologn*;  and  the  St  Geoige  and  the  St  Jerome, 

CAKin,VOO  DA,  Italian  i5tb-centutr  painter,  waalong  hdd  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  ia  cbiaroKuiv,  literwards  brought 
to  such  perfection  t^  Pamigiano  and  by  Ballaiai  Perun  of 
Siena.  ThEir»earcbaofMichaeiHuber(i7i7-igo4)an(i  Johann 
'CotiloblDiBisnudUieitkoptj  1719-1794)  have  proved,  however, 
that  this  an  was  linown  and  pnclised  in  Germany  by  Johann 
Ulrich  Pilgrim  (WIchtHnj  and  Nikola™  Alexander  Mair  (14s*. 
e.  ijiefl,  at  leaet  as  early  as  1499,  while  the  dale  of  ihe  tjdest 
of  DaCarpL^sprin1SBi5iS.  PtintinglDchiatraciiTois  pofaimed 
by  using  several  blodcB.  Da  Carpi  usually  employ^  three — 
one  for  the  outline  and  darker  shadowi,  another  for  the  li^^ter 
shadows,  and  a  third  for  the  half-tint.  By  means  of  them  be 
printed  engraving  after  several  pictures  and  after  some  ot  the 
cirloons  of  RaphaeL  Of  these  a  Sybil,  a  Descent  from  tbi 
Cross,  and  a  Hsloiy  of  Simon  tlu  Sotteier  are  the  most 
mnarkable. 

CARPI,  a  Daeian  tribe  established  upon  the  lower  Danube 
fnm  the  ist  century  B.C.  lliey  rose  to  considerable  power 
during  the  jtd  century  k.d..  and  cUimintt  to  be  guperlor  to  the 
Goths  accordingly  demanded  that  their  incur^tu  into  Roman 
territory  likewise  should  be  bought  o9  by  tribute.  When  this 
was  refused  they  invaded  in  force,  but  were  beaten  back  by  the 
emperor  Philip.  After  this  they  Jcened  witb  the  Goths  in  their 
successful  inroads  until  both  nationa  were  defeated  by  Claudius 
Gothicus.  Later,  after  repeated  defeats  under  Diocletian  and 
GaleriuSf  they  vrere  taken  under  Roman  protection  and  the 
greater  part  established  in  the  provinces  of  Pannoaia  2nd 
Moesia;  some  were  left  beyond  the  Danube,  and  they  are  last 
heard  of  as  allies  of  the  Huns  and  Sciri  in  the  time  of  Tbeodoaius 
I.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  HaipS  and  a  town  Harpjs.  This  was  no 
doubt  the  form  the  name  asumed  in  the  nauths  of  iheir 
Germanic  neighbours,  Baslamae  and  Goths.  IE.  H.  M.) 

CARPI,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Emilia,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Modena,  9  m.  N.N.W.  by  nil  ftom  the  town  of 
Modena.  Pop.  (190))  711B  (town),  i7,lJS  (commune).  It  Is 
the  function  of  a  branch  line  to  ReggiD  nell'  Emilia  via  Corteggio, 
and  the  centre  of  a  fertile  Bgiiciiltuial  districL  Carpi  contaks 
several  Renalnance  buildiBp  of  Interest,  the  la^ade  of  the  old 
cathedral  (an  early  RDiiuu]esq;ue  building  in  origin,  with  some 
early  ijlh-cenlury  IttsGOB),  the  new  cathedral  (after  151^). 
pethsps  the  nave  of  S.  Ntccolft  and  a  palaix,  bH  being  by 
Baldtssate  Peruni!  whHe  the  prince's  palace  (with  a  good 
court  and  a  chapel  ^piaiiung  frescoes  by  Bernardino  Loschi  of 
Parma,  r4B9-iS4o)  and  the  cidonnades  opposite  the  theatre 
are  also  good.  These,  and  the  fortifications,  art  all  due  to 
Alberto  Pio  of  Carpi,  ■  pupil  of  Aldus  Manutius,  erpclled  in 
ISJS  by  Chirles  v.,  the  principality  being  given  10  the  house  ol 

CABPIVT,  JOJjntaS  SE  FLAHO,  the  Gnt  Dotcwortby  Euro- 
pean c^orcr  of  the  Mongol  empire  (in  the  ijth  century), 
and  tbe  author  of  the  earliest  important  Western  work  on 
nOTthein  and  central  Asia,  Russian  Europe,  and  other  r 


tthe  ■ 


[e  appears 


'Cbccn 


'  of 


Umbiia.  wbeie  a  place  formerly  called  Fian  del  Carpine,  but  now 

He  was  one  of  the  companions  and  disciples  of  his  counliyman 
Si  Fnncis  of  Assiti,  and  from  lundry  indications  can  haidly 
have  been  younger  than  tlie  latter,  bom  in  iiSj.  Joannes  bore 
a  higb  lepute  in  Ibe  order,  and  took  a  foRDiost  part  in  the 
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piDpavtion  of  iU  lacbiiif  in  aarlhern  EniDpc,  boldlni  suc- 
cssiveiy  Uicoffica  of  wicden  (i^idii)  in  Suony,  uid  □!  pmvindal 
(imniiltr)  of  Germany,  ud  iflenrtrds  of  Spaip,  peihips  of 
Bubuy,  uhI  of  CologDc.  He  nu  in  liiE  lui  puit . 
the  gmt  Misigol  invaikiii  of  euten  Eu 
bMlk  of  Lieguiti  (April  9,  IJ41),  « 
EiUDpeui  Cfant(ai<kim  bcaiath  the  feet  of  bubitmu  borlta. 
The  dread  of  llKTaUisw»i,boneYer,itill  00  men's  miod  four 
ycui  later,  vboi  Pope  Innocent  IV.  dopalcbed  Ibe  Grat  lonnal 
Cathobc  iniuioii  lotbeMoDgoli  (1145),  putly  u>  protHt  a^aiiiit 
the  iatter't  invuion  of  Ouiiliau  Uaib,  pailly  to^jo  tiuitmnhy 
infomalkB  legaidins  the  boidt*  and  their  puipoao;  bchiiid 
then  may  have  liulied  the  begioninp  of  a  poligr  modi  devdoptd 
in  after-time — tliat  of  opening  diplomatic  iBMnoune  with  a 
power  wboK  alliancB  might  be  invaluable  againtt  Itlam. 

At  the  head  of  this  mii^ioo  the  pope  placed  Fiiai  JoanBO, 
at  thti  lime  certxinly  not  far  fiom  lii^-Gve  yean  et  age;  and 
to  his  discretion  nearly  everything  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  mislion  mms  to  have  been  teft.  The  legate  started  from 
Lyons,  where  the  pope  then  resided,  on  Batter  day  (April  16, 
U45),  accompunied  by  another  friar,  one  Stephen  of  Bohemia, 
who  broke  donn  at  Kaoev  nst  Kiev,  and  naa  left  behind. 
After  KChiog  counsel  of  an  old  friend,  Wenceslaus,  king  a( 
Bohemia,  Carpini  was  joined  at  Bn*lau  by  another  Minorite, 
Benedict  the  Pide,  appointed  id  act  as  interpreter.  The  on- 
ward journey  lay  by  Kiev;  the  Tatar  posts  were  entered  at 
^ancv,  and  thence  the  route  ran  across  the  Dnieper  {Scpir, 
Ntperi,  in  Caipini  and  Benedict)  to  the  D(«  and  Volga  (EiiU  in 
Benedict;  Caipini  is  the  £nt  Wcsinn  in  ^ve  us  the  modem 
name).    Upon  the  last-naaied  ttood  the  OMu  or  camp  of  Balu, 

Mongol  commander  on  the  western  fronticn  of  the  empire,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  motl  senior  princes  of  the  houw  of  Jenghii. 
Here  Che  envoys,  with  their  presents,  had  to  past  between  two 
fire*,  before  being  presented  to  the  prince  (bcgiiming  of  April 
1146}.  Balu  ordered  them  to  ptocted  onward  to  the  court  of 
the  supreme  khan  in  Mongolia;  and  on  Easter  day  once  more 
(April  g,  1346)  they  started  on  the  KCond  and  most  formidable 
put  of  their  journey —  "  » ill,"  wri  tea  the  legate, "  that  we  could 
scarcely  sit  a  boi3*;  and  throughout  all  that  Lent  our  food  had 
been  nought  but  miUft  with  salt  and  water,  end  with  only  snow 
melted  La  a  kettle  lor  drink."  Their  bodies  were  lightly  bandaged 
to  enable  them  to  endure  the  eicosive  fatigue  of  this  enormous 
ride,  which  led  them  across  the  Jaei  or  Ural  river,  and  north  oi 
the  Caspian  and  Ibe  Aral  to  the  Jaiartes  or  Syr  Daria  Iquidan 
fmiHt  maptut  tujul  rmmia  ifiurjMui],  andtbeMahommedan 
dtiei  which  then  atood  on  its  banks;  then  along  the  shores  of 
the  Diungarian  lakes;  and  so  forward,  till,  on  the  feast  of  St 
Mary  Magdalene  (July  11),  they  mched  at  last  the  imperial 
camp  called  Sira  Orit  {U.  Ydtow  Pavilion],  near  Kankarom 
and  the  Orkhon  river— this  stout-heaned  old  man  having  thui 
ridden  something  like  3000  m.  in  lolS  days. 

Sioce  the  death  of  Okkodai  the  imperial  authority  had  been 
in  fHUrrtiHiw.  Kuyuk,  Okkodai's  eldest  son.  had  >»w  be(- 
dcsignaledtolhcIhiDaeibisfDrmaldcclianina  great  Kumlla 
or  diet  of  tbe  tiibcs,  took  place  while  the  friais  wen  at  Sira  Ord 
along  with  ioao  to  400a  envoys  and  deputies  from  all  parts  1 
Asia  and  eastern  Europe,  bearing  homage,  tribute  and  presents. 
They  aflerwardl,  on  the  14th  of  August,  witnessed  the  toimal 
enlhroDcment  al  snolher  camp  in  the  vicinity  called  the  Golde 
Oidu,  kftct  which  they  were  presented  to  the  empenr.  It  wi 
Dot  [lI]  November  that  they  got  their  dismimal,  bearing  a  letti 
to  the  pope  in  Mongol,  Arabic  and  Latin,  which  was  little  else 
thin  a  brief  imperious  assertion  of  the  khan's  office  as  the  scoui 
of  God.  Then  commenced  their  long  winter  journey  homewBi  . 
often  they  had  to  lie  on  tbe  bare  EnDB,  or  on  the  ground  (Craped 
bare  of  snow  with  the  traveller's  foot.  They  reached  Kiev  on  the 
fiLh  of  June  1147.  There,  and  on  their  further  journey,  the 
Slavonic  Christians  welcomed  them  as  risen  from  the  dead,  with 
(eslivc  hospitality.  Crossing  the  lUiine  at  Cologne,  they  found 
the  pope  stUl  at  Lyons,  and  there  delivered  theit  report  and  the 


Not  long  afterwards  Frhr  Joannes  was  rewarded  wHB  tb> 

:hbishopric  of  Anrivari  in  Dalnatia,  and  was  sent  as  legale 
St  Louis.    The  dau  of  his  death  may  be  fined,  with  tbe  help 

the  f  roKcsicaii  Uerlynltty  and  other  authorities,  aa  the  ist 
of  August  r25i;  hence  11  is  dear  that  John  did  not  long  survire 
the  hardships  of  his  journey. 

He  recorded  Ihc  information  that  be  bad  coUecltd  in  a  work, 
variously  entitled  in  the  MSS.  HiiUrio  Mmtaltnam  fw>  sM 
Tartarta  affMimH],  and  Hber  Tartarmim,  or  TalartTtm.  TIds 
triatise  is  divided  into  eight  ample  choplen  on  the  country, 
climate,  mannen,  religion,  chancier,  hisUiy,  policy  ud  Uctic* 
of  the  Taian,  and  on  the  best  vay  dl  oppotbg  tbem,  fdkned  bjr 
je  (ninth)  chapter  co  tbe  n^ma  paned  thinigh.  Tbe 
Lhus  answers  to  iis  title.  Like  same  other  famona  medieval 
Itioencies  il  shows  an  entire  absence  of  n  Invellet'l  or  author'* 
m.  and  contains,  even  in  the  last  chapter,  acarccly  any 
pcnonal  narrative.  Carpini  was  not  only  an  old  man  when 
be  went  dicerfully  upon  this  mission,  but  wu,  i>  wc  know 
from  icddenlal  evidence  in  tbe  annals  of  his  order,  a  fal  and 
heavy  man  (h>  paeu  d  carfnUitiiH),  insomuch  that  during  his 
preachings  in  Getmany  he  wis  fain,  contrary  to  Frandsdn  pre- 
cedent,  to  ride  a  donkey.  Yet  not  a  word  approaching  more 
nearly  to  complaint  than  those  which  we  have  quoted  above 
appears  in  his  narrative.  Hi*  book,  both  as  to  personal  and 
geographical  detail,  is  inferior  to  that  -written  a  few  yean  later 
by  ■  younger  brother  of  the  same  Order,  Louis  DCs  most 
noicworlhy  envoy  to  the  Mongols,  William  of  Rubrouck  or 
Rubtuquis.  But  in  spile  of  these  defects,  due  partly  to  his  con- 
ception of  bis  task,  and  in  sf»te  of  the  credulity  with  which  he 
Incorpoiala  tbe  Oriental  tales,  sometimes  of  childish  absardily, 
from  which  Rubruquii  is  so -free.  Friar  Joannes'  Hiilinia  is  in 
many  ways  the  chief  literary  memorial  of  Euioptan  overland 
eipansion  before  Marco  Fob.  It  fint  revealed  the  Mongol 
world  to  Catholic  Christendom;  lis  account  of  Tatar  manners, 
ciutoraa  and  blitoiy  Is  perhaps  the  best  treatment  of  the 
Bubjeci  by  any  Chtisiian  writer  of  the  middle  ages.  We  tniy 
(Specially  notice,  mottover,  its  four  name-lists:— if  the  natiooa 
cooquercd  by  tbe  Mongols;  of  tbe  nations  which  bod  up  tc 


ti47)  »■ 


re  of  the 


[n  Wdterri  medieval  litetatu 
.  To  Ihc  accuracy  oi  Caipjni's  statements 
upooMongQllile,a  modem  educaledMongDl,GalsangGomboycr, 
has  borne  deUUed  and  interesting  tesrimony  (see  UUania  vial, 
titti  da  BaUil.  HiiL  PUia.  it  t  Aai.  Imf.  it  SI  PUtiOmi, 
li.  p.  650,  1856). 

The  book  must  havt  been  prepared  immediately  after  the 
return  of  the  tnvcller,  for  tbe  Friar  Salimbeni,  who  met  him  in 
FrancE  in  tbe  yEU  sf  hi)  rettim  (1147),  givea  us  these  interesting 
particulars: — "  He  was  a  clever  and  conversable  nati,  weB 
leltaied,  a  great  dlscouiser,  and  full  of  a  diversity  of  eiperience. 
.  .  .  BewroteBblgbookaboutlhc'TVttan(ii^),andabauI other 
marvris  that  be  had  aeen,  and  whenever  be  frit  weary  of  teUing 
about  tbe  Tatton,  he  would  cause  that  book  of  his  Co  be  read,  as 
I  have  of  ten  heard  and  seen  "  ("  Chron.  Fr.  Salimbeni  Farmensis" 


chiefly  thnnigh  an  abridgment  in  the  vast  compilalion  of  V^- 
ccpt  of  Beauvais  {Sptadiim  Biiloruite)  made  in  the  genenlion 
following  the  ciavcller'B  own,  and  printed  first  in  1473.  Hakluyt 
(ijgg)  and  Bergeron  (1634)  pubJished  porrions  of  the  original 
the  complete  and  genuine  teit  was  not  printed  till 


1838,  whei 


tcM.  D'Aveaac,  an  editorial 
.  embodied  (1K39)  in  the  4th  volume  ol  the  Rtaail 
it  KUmeira  of  Che  Geographical  Society  of  Fiuis. 


namCive  taken  down  fmi 
published  by  U.  D'Aveaac 

The  following  four  MSS.  aav  be  nc«iced:  (1)  "  Corpmh"  ti 
C«pus  ChoMi  CoDiae.  Cambridge.  No,  l»i;  (a)  "  Peua."  i' 
Leiden  Uuvenily,  77  (fornierly  104) — both  these  aie  enuiolr  aria 


CAKl>OCRATES— CARRANZA 


HWB  lywi  (3)  "  Celteft."  tt.  Pari*  NiTioiul 
7477,  oT  nbouv  1350;  UJ  '^ Loodon-Luiniev/' 
Mincum,  MSS.  RcE.  ij  A  lii..  al  hie  IjlS  cc 


IHtn  (I)  P.  Cir 

130-jj]    ■  •  ■■' 


"    "'     tamD  GolubmicK.  fiiiUrMcca  ttf-^w^^is«  dcUa 

OfinU  froFiaiHiM  I1906I.  voLL  (IJIS'IJOO).  pp. 

tilKK  s/  Ah^'vi*  .  .  .  ttili  .  .  .  >«hs  dT  Piu  £ 

_.  ,    w.  cdiwd  by  W.  W.  Rockhill,  H.kluyl  Soei«y  [1900),  oficd- 

ill/  PP'  t-M;  (j>  C,  RaymnBd  Bailey,  Dawn  <  ifid<n  C«a|i«»>y, 

it.  (1901).  *;»-it7.  37*3«o;  "■-  ,«s.  *M.  ssj;  »■>?  C-r^v  ••* 

Xntrntiu.  HikTuyt  SocBly  (1903).  o^bUTpP-  vii.-.viii.  41;l«. 

UHPOOATES,  a  GnMic  of  the  md  vtainrr,  aluBt  whose 

u  ciinipumlivdy  liitlc  b  known.     He  ii  laiil  to 

'  Aleaadni  ind  hf  birth  m  Jew.    Hu 
10  hiva  betD  taunttti  to  ChriMiiniljr. 


e  Plalo'i  Rtp^ilU  with  the  CteiMiu  idl^  of 

B  brothertuod.     The  image  si  }tmm  ni  aiiWDed  tloat 

t  at  Pjrthisani,  ~ " 


■id  ihcrthy  DIE  lupnioi 
or  life.  Jaaithuiamu 
itnmg,  ud  who  hu  coBieqiwiiiIy  ■itiiscd  to  umuml  ^nrHtwl 
ncdiBice  and  power.  To  the  Giuetic  the  thiogi  of  iho  weild 
ue  woitUtn;  tbey  >n  lo  Um  miuen  of  indifleicnct.  Fnuo 
ihii  pndtion  it  tatHy  toUowed  that  (ctioiu,  heiaf  nurely  eiiBiu], 
'  'iSinal,  and  tb*t  the  tne  Gnoetic  ihould 
10  svoy  luM  with  perfect  iidiflc 

... .    .  irilhoaurtiDi 

becm  (ivea  by  EfiiphueL    The 
■Kt  mu  the  onymg  fHit  of  iheir  tbeoiy  failo  pticUcc 
CARPZOV  (Luiaiied  Cartunia),  Ihc  ume  of  a  bnily,  axaj 


ukI  iSlli  onlDiie*  it  jnrao,  thaohigiuu  and 
funily  (need  (tiotigintoSimonCirpaoT,  who 

of  BnndcnbatB:  <n  thr  niddle  of  the  i6th 
two  ions.  Joachim  (d.  1618),  rauta-geaei 
the  lenicc  of  Ihe  king  of  Deinauk,  and  Bi 


of  October  1 565,  add  afler  ■tudyins . 
beif.  and  viailing  olhtr  Gennan  univ 
of  lawtai  Wilienbergin  1590.  He  wi>  admit  ltd  to  Iheiaculty 
of  law  in  iJO'p  appotnltd  professor  o[  insiilutioQa  in  1599,  and 
prornottd  10  the  (*aij  Digali  Injerliati  (4  nm  in  1601.  In 
1601  he  was  sununoned  by  Sophia,  widow  of  the  elector 
Christian  I.  of  Saiony,  to  her  court  at  CcJdiu,  ai  chancellor,  and 
Wat  at  the  lame  time  appointed  coundiler  of  (be  court  erf  appeal 
at  Dresden.  After  Ibe  death  of  theelecircsaln  tfiij  he  relumed 
to  Wfltenbtrg,  and  died  then  on  (he  lAIh  of  November  1634, 
leariac  five  sou.  He  published  a  collection  of  writing  enlided 
DiitBiaHnet  juriditat. 

Semedixt  Cakpkiv  (isqs-1666],  second  of  the  name,  waa(he 
second  aon  of  the  pceoding,  and  like  him  was  a  great  lawyer. 
He  wasbom  at  Wiltenbetgdn  the  17th  of  Uay  1505,  wasal  first 
a  profexoi  at  Leipzig,  obtained  an  boDourable  poit  al  Dresden 
in  lOjo,  bccaoK  ordinary  ol  the  facnlty  of  JutiMs  at  Leipng 
in  1&45,  and  was  named  privy  councilior  at  Dresden  in  165J. 
Among  bit  works  which  had  a  very  extensive  intluence  on  the 
adminislntioaof  JBBtlce,even  beyond  the  limiia  of  Saiony,  are 
Difniilam  feraisa  (i6jSl,  Prailiia  uga  ImpiriaHi  Saxaniit 
rtnim  CTiadnalimm  (i6jj),  Ofia  ittiiimm  iiltutrium  Saimiai 
(1646).  FrKmar  /«™  Jaamiri  Ci6S7),  and  others.  He  did 
much,  both  by  his  writings  and  by  his  oHicJaJ  work,  to syslenutiic 
(he  body  of  Gennta  jurispnidcnce  which  had  resulted  from  the 
latoiection  of  the  common  bw  of  Saxony  with  the  Roman  and 


Canon  Uwt.    Hit  last 
tfanHjgh  Uly-ttiree  timt 


studying  also  thi 


,    These  have  been 


allowed  to  remain  in  manuscripL     He  died  ai 
30th  of  Augiai  i6<i6. 

JoRAHN  BuinuiT  Caihov  ( 1 607-1057).  fourth  son  of  the  Gnt 
Benedtkt,  vai  bom  at  RocUiti  In  1607.  He  became  pnfestoi 
of  theology  at  Ldpug  In  164J,  made  himsdf  chiefly  known  by 
In  Iicftf  in  £ilrM  Balttivum  LadvimarmKt  Symiulicoi  (pit^- 
IWied  in  1665),  and  died  al  Leiptig  on  the  tind  of  Oeiobcr  i«  J7, 
leaving  five  tout,  all  of  whom  auaincd  tome  Utenry  emincnn. 

Anamr  Ctanov  (itir-iMs),  fifth  »n  of  the  first  Benedikt, 
distinguished  Umself  at  a  diplomatist.  Bom  at  CoidiU  on  the 
4tb  of  lane  lAii,  he  Mudlad  al  the  uuvertHies  ol  Wittenberg, 
Lcipifg  and  Jena,  and  In  1637  wai  ippointtd  advoole  of  the 
courtotjiMice{K^((rkM)*tWltteDbcis.  Entering  the  tervicc 
(rf  Frederick  WiUuD  U.,  duke  of  Saie-Altenlnit,  be  took  part 
in  the  DefotUiooi  whkh  led  to  the  pCMc  ol  Westphalia  in  ifi4S. 
and  wat  appointed  chaaotUor  by  thedukain  Ifi4g.  from  1671 
to  1680  he  was  chief  minltter  of  Emtat  I.  and  Frederick  I., 
duket  of  SaieCobnrf  .Gotha,  and  died  at  Cobuig  on  the  19th 
of  Novenber  16I3.  Auguti,  who  wai  a  man  of  earDst  piety, 
Dir  tibtmifi   Jaut  {1679)  and   some  tntiiea  on 


TLOl  Cainov  11679-176;),  grandson  of  Johann 
Benedikt,  was  bom  at  Dntdcn  in  1679.  He  via  educated  at 
Witlenberg,  Leipzig  and  Altdorf,  became  1  learned  theologian, 
and  in  1719  was  appointed  professoi'of  Oriental  languages  at 
Leipsig.  In  1730  he  wat  nude  superintendent  and  irst  paalor 
at  Ldbeck.  His  moat  imporuni  works  were  the  /nfrHfacM* 
it  liini  cnwxini  biblitmm  Vmrii  TtHamnli  (1791),  Crsfiet 
sa^a  V.T.  (1718),  and  A fparelMi  Hixlorito-'Criiicia  AlVurmlaimm 
V.  rm.  (174!).     Hedied  aiLBbeA on  the  7thol  April  1767- 

JoBAHH  Bkhxmit  CiBPiov  <i7»'i8o3),  greal-fr>Bdton  of 
the  first  Johann  Benedllit,  wat  bom  at  Leipiig,  became  profeisat 
■    ■  -        ■     ■■  -   -  -^e  following  year  removed 

idGreek.    Ini749bewal 
le  was  author  of  various 
hiendus,  and  pnt^ 
He  died  on  the  iSth  of  April  iSa3. 
Dreyhaupt.  Batinittmt  Ut 

)-i576),  Spankh  theologian. 

[^arrania  y  hi  iranda,  younger 
■on  of  Pedro  Camnaa,  a  man  of  noble  famity,  was  bora  at 
Miranda  d'Arga,  Navarte,  in  150].  He  studied  (ijif-T;»l 
at  AlcaU,  where  Saticho  Canania,  his  unde,  was  professor; 
entering  (1510)  the  DonrinicaB  order,  and  then  (ijai-tsij) 
at  Salamanca  and  at  Valladolid,  where  from  1517  he  was  teacher 
of  theokigy.  No  Spaniard  save  Melchior  Canua  rlvaltad  him  in 
teaming:  students  from  all  parts  of  Spain  flocked  lo  hear  him. 
In  iS3ahe  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  at  liniiing  the  papal 
power  and  leaning  lo  opinions  of  Ensmu).  but  the  f*o«m  failed; 
be  w»»  made  professor  of  phifcitophy  and  (iJ33-iS]9)  legenl 
in  theology.  In  153;),  as  repretenlative  to  the  chipter-^nerd 
of  his  ordei  he  visited  Rome;  here  he  was  made  dociot  of  theo- 
logy, and  wbltc  he  miicd  with  the  liberal  drde  uiocUted  with 
Juan  de  Valdts.  ht  had  also  the  confidence  of  Paul  III.  Retnrii- 
ing  lo  Valladolid,  be  acted  as  censor  laulificodir)  al  booki 
(inclniGng  vrnions  of  the  Bible)  for  the  Inquisition.  In  IHO 
he  was  nominated  lo  the  tees  of  Caoaria  asd  of  Cutco,  Pira, 
but  declined  both.  Charlel  V,  (bote  hhn  at  envoy  to  the  council 
ol  Trent  (1546).  Heinsistedon  the  imperative  duty  of  biihopa 
and  cltTgy  to  reside  in  their  benefieei,  pubUshing  at  Venice 
(1J47)  bis  discourse  to  the  coundl  Di  KaaHria  mUmlia 
ftriomli,  which  he  Ireaied  lajarii  iami.  Hit  LentensernMM 
CO  the  coundl,  on  justification,  caused  mach  nmark.  He  wai 
«ade  provincial  of  bh  order  for  Castile.  Charles  tent  bim  to 
En^nd  (is;4)  with  his  ton  Philip  on  occasion  of  Ibenaniage 
with  Mary.  He  became  Maty'i  confessor,  and  laboured  sarDntly 
lor  the  re-ettaldishment  of  the  Old  reJigion,  eapeciallyia  CUtod 
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CARRARA 


la  1537  Phatp  ■ppomted  him  lo  tbc  ucbbiilK^iilc  of  Tdedoi  he 
UEcpted  with  nluctioce,  tad  wu  coBMcntnl  it  Bruiuli  on 
tbeirthoIFcbiuuTissS.  HcvuUlhedcaUtbcdoIChiilaV. 
(lilt  of  Stptembei)  ind  give  idm  eiUEme  unction^  then  need 
k  cuiiomcontiDveny  u  to  nhethcr  Ourlis,  in  bi>  lut  mometiu, 
bud  b«D  infccltd  viUi  Lulhnaiuiin.  The  suae  yeax  he  wu 
>iwn  denounced  to  the  Inquisilian,  on  the  ground  erf  his  CaiKn- 
(anwiai»cfC<iJuituiiu(An<werp,I5SS),whichinij6j.haWEVe(, 
HU  approved  hy  i  comnUuion  <^  the  cauitcU  ol  Trent.  He  hid 
evidently  loat  favour  with  FJiilip,  by  wboM  order  he  «u  arretted 
St  ■I^)^dela«un•.  (ijsd)  »nd  impriwned  foe  nearly  eight  yon, 
ud  the  booic  wu  placed  od  the  IndeL  The  proccu  dragged  on. 
Carrana  appealed  to  Rome,  wu  taken  Ihilher  in  December  i  $66. 
aod  csnfiaed  for  Icn  years  in  the  castle  of  St  AQgelo.  Tbe  final 
judgment  fouod  DO  |Koof  of  heresy,  but  compelled  hiio  to  abjure 
•Itlcen  enon,  rather  cxtoned  than  extiacted  froca  his  writing 
roin  hia  icc  for  five  yean,  and  secluded  him  to 


(Efigliih 


dayi  af tet  hii  abiutation  he  died,  on  the  ind  of  Hay  i ;?«.  He 
wai  succeeded  in  hia  ace  by  the  [nqmsitor-grneral,  Gaspar 
Qtdroga-  Vet  tbe  Spanish  people  honoured  him  as  a  saint; 
Gregory  XIII.  placed  a  laudatory  inicriptioD  on  his  tomb  in 
the  church  of  Su  Macia.  His  real  crime  was  not  heresy  but 
Rform.  His5iupmC«flItmM«P«[l>>ciim(VeDiFe,rsi&)hu 
been  often  reprinted  (as  late  as  iSiO.Bndhaspcmuneot  value- 
See  P.  Silaiar  dt  MinncUi,  VUa  (17M);  H.  Uuniti,  BarlMir- 
-A„  r,^,.,^  {ia;o);  J.  A.  Llarente.  HiA  Imttilim  •■  Spain 
menl.  1S36];  Hefcle  In  1.  Gotchler'e  DUt.  niytl^ 
U.  cm*.  <i«js).  (A.  Co.*} 

CABUKA,  or  Caiuiui,  ■  powerful  famDy  of  Longobaid 
origin  which  ruled  Padua  in  ihe  14th  century.  They  talce  their 
BanK  from  the  village  of  Carrara  near  f^u«.  and  tiie  first 
Tconded  nembei  of  ihe  house  is  Gimberto  {d.  before  gja}. 
In  the  wan  twtwecn  Guelpl^a  artd  Ghihellines  the  Carnieti 
at  first  toolc  the  latter  side,  but  ihey  subsequently  weni  over 
ts  the  Guelpba.  This  bnwsht  ihem  into  cDndict  niih  Euelino 
da  Romano;  Jacopo  da  Catnn  was  besieged  by  Euilim  in 
his  castle  of  Agna,  and  while  trying  to  escape  was  drowned. 
Aiwther  Jacopo  led  Ihe  Paduans  fa  131a  against  Cangrandc 
della  Seals,  lord  of  Verona,  and  though  taken  piisonci  managed 
10  negotiate  a  peace  iu  rjiS.  To  put  an  end  10  the  perpetual 
dvil  strife  the  Paduans  elected  him  Ihdr  bvd,  and  be  seems  to 
have  governed  welt,  leaving  the  city  at  his  death  (1314)  to  his 
nephew  Marsiglio,  a  man  famed  for  his  cunning.  But  Cangrande 
was  bent  on  acquiring  Padua,  and  Marsiglio.  unable  to  resist, 
faveitoverto  him  and  was  appointed  its  governor.  Cangnnde 
died  in  ijiQi  being  succeeded  by  bis  nephew  Martino,  and 
Maniglio  soon  began  to  mediutc  treachery;  he  negotiated  with 
the  Venetians  in  1J36,  and  in  the  loliowing  year  be  secretly  in- 
troduced Venetian  troops  into  Padua,  armted  Alberto  della 
Sol),  Mutiao'i  brother,  then  in  charge  of  the  town,  and  thus 
itgained  the  lordsUp.  He  died  in  ijjS,  and  wu  succeeded  hy 
bis  relative  Ubertlso,  a  typical  medieval  tyrant,  vrho  earned  an 
uneoviaUe  notoriety  for  his  murden  arid  acts  of  treachery, 
but  was  also  a  patron  of  the  arts;  be  buitl  the  Palauo  dci 
Prindpi,  the  caalle  ol  Estc,  cwisirvcled  a  numbtt  ol  mads  and 
caiuds.  and  protected  commerce.  He  died  in  134  j.  His  distant 
kinaniam  Klarsiglieilo  da  Camrm  succeeded  to  him,  but  was 
imuedltldy  asaaasinated  by  Jaaqu  da  Camra,  a  prince  tamed 
as  tbe  friend  of  FelianJL  In  13J0  Jacopo  was  murdered  by 
Gufliiimo  da  Canan,  and  hii  brother  Jacopino  succeeded, 
imgninc  tog«lb>r  with  hit  nephew  Fnncoco. 

In  1J55  FrucocD  (fl  Vecchio)  nae  afaioat  his  uncle  and 
inprisaOBd  him.     I^aiiccnts  changed  ihe  traditional  policy  of 
'  ii  tbe  Venctlgns,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 


elfRH 


iti  of  Milan.     When  tt 


X  Uti 


Lth  Hungary  over  Dalmatii 

it&r  when  at  the  instance  ol  the  pope  he 

Hungary  and  brought  about 

Ihe  republic.     He  rtcdved 


It  Ihe  ^ 


pirdon  (ij73).    I 

formed  by  Genoa, 

siege  of  Chioggia. 

the  peace  ol  Turin  Lanara  Ir 
lul  he  bought  Trcviso  Irom  A 
n  the  day  of  her  trouble,  li 
igiinsi  Carrara,  who  thereup 
Fua  Glan  Caleixio  Vision  ti 
Verona,  but  Cirraia  and  Vii 

of  tbe  spiala.     Visconti  « 


ijgj  the  Veaelians 
1  allied  himself  with 
The  Scala  were  ( 
odU  quanciled  ove: 


weUllVi 


,  and  made  an  alliar 


Ecing  that  the  aitui 


mipelled 


a  priaoDer  until  his  death  in  1  jO*. 

Francesco  Novello,  his  ion.  resisted  bravely,  but  vi 
to  Eurjender  owing  to  dissensions  in  Padua  itself.     He  was  lotcea 

but  he  escaped  to  France,  and  aftci-  a  series  of  romantic 
adventures  succeeded  in  making  pearc  with  Venice,  who  was 
becDoiiiig  alarmed  at  the  restleaa  ambition  and  treachery  of 
ViscODii;  in  imo  he  raised  a  small  armed  [orce  and  seiaed 
Padua,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  velconed  by  the  citiieim, 
and  for  severe  years  reigned  there  in  peace.  But  in  130Q 
Visconti  recommenced  his  wars  ef  conquest,  which  wete  to  have 
included  Padua  had  not  death  cut  short  hit  schenies  In  1401. 
then  allied  himself  with  Guj^ielmo  Scala,  seised  Veiona. 


But  the  V 


shoii  siegrgave  themselves  ovet 
to  Venioe.  This  led  to  a  war  between  that  republicand Padua, 
(or  DOW  that  Visconti  was  dead  the  Venetians  had  no  longer 
any  reason  to  protect  Cartata.  Padoa  and  Verooa  were  beneged; 
the  latter,  defcndedhyCioveUo'sion  Jscopo,  wasaoon  captured. 
Novello  himself,  be^eged  in  his  capital,  although  repeatedly 
offered  favourable  terms,  held  out  for  some  months  hoping  for 
help  from  Florence  and  also  Irom  certain  Venetian  noUes  with 
whom  he  was  intriguing.  Hunger,  plague,  the  Ireacbciy 
of  his  captaJiB  and  internal  discontent  at  last  forced  him  to 
surrender  (November  140;).  He  and  hi.  sens  Fruiccsco  IU. 
and  Jacopo  were  conveyed  10  Venice,  and  at  first  treated  with 

for  the  overthrow  of  the  republic  came  to  light,  Ihey  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  strangled  in  prison  (1406).  Novello'i  olhei 
son  Matsi^o  made  a  desperate  altenv>l  to  recover  Padoa  ia 
t435.  but  was  discovered  and  killed.  With  him  Ihe  house  of 
Camra  ceased  from  tnuUiog. 

BisMooaArHY.— C.  Galtaro, "  Isforia  Padovana."  In  JVKraLwT) 
Rw.  IL  Script.  ivU.,  a  very  lull  acrouot;  P.  P.  Vergerius.  Vim 
Cvramtium.  ituf.  lii.,  untrunworth)';  Verd,  Sltria  Mia  Mtra 
Trmnnm  (Venice.  1789I;  P-  UtU,  U  Famittit  aUiri  ilaliai. 
vol.  iTi.  (Milan.  1B31):  W.  lend.  Sli^ten  nr  CacUcklt  Paiwu  nd 
Vmiv  iH  XIU  Jairk.  (StUBbuTg,  1893):  C.  Cituifclla.  Sitria 
itUa  DftminpiiaH  Canartii  ia  /'adewi  (PilHua.  iBu)iaiid  Hontk' 
Brawn' ■  brilliam  cuay  on  "  The  Camresi "  in  his  SnJia  ti  VnHUM 
tlUlarj  (London.  190)).  (L- V.*) 

CABBABA.  a  town  of  Tuscany,  Italy.  In  Ihe  ptminct  of 
Massa  e  Carrara,  39a  ft.  above  sea-level,  3  m.  by  rail  ttjt£. 
of  Avenza,  whichisrfim.  E.S.£.of  SpcBB.  Pop  (iSSilifi,  39;; 
(rgoj)  town,  3a,roo;  eommune,  48.4M.  The  cathtdial  (ij;i- 
r3S5)  is  a  fine  Gothic  building  dating  From  the  period  of  Ptain 
supremacy;  the  other  churches,  aiKl  indeed  all  the  prindpal 
buildings  of  the  town,  an  conatmcted  ol  tbe  locii  marUe,  ta 
which  tbe  place  owes  its  imporuncc.  The  Accademla  di  Belle 
Ani  contains  several  Roman  antiquities  found  In  tbe  quank^ 
and  some  modem  works  by  local  sculptors.  A  laiip  Ihottt 
waa  inaugurated  in  189J.  Some  of  Ihe  quarries  were  worked  ia 
Roman  times  (see  Luna),  but  were  abandoned  after  the  downfaE 
of  the  western  empire,  until  Ihe  growth  of  Plsan  atchiteetort 
and  sculpture  in  the  nth  and  13th  centuries  created  a  demand 
for  it.  The  quarriea  now  extend  over  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Apuan  Alps,  and  some  Aoo  of  them  are  being  worked,  of  wbid 
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34j,witk44eoiKHtaial,anat(^inmItidl,  and  so(ioo 


+01 


K  nflB*]r,  aitli  wvtnl 

(iSoo-iljfi). 

bam  H  Rooa  m  the  Sth  •(  U»j  iSoo. 

nockuit  IB  pxid  drnpnUiicn,  ukI  he  itetivcd 

cdacaliia  at  Iha  Golkst  af  ItmKa.  (tlcTwudi  itMBdinc 


»  part  !■  the  uMuccMiful  conipinqr  of  Ballait. 

k  of  «u  mill  ^UB  in  iSij,  Curd,  who** 

M  aJtofMlm  «itk  tlw  Ubcnl  ouK,  ■eat  in  ^  Rt>S- 


Ua  iomer  conndea.    Near  HguUie*  the  legii»  WM  coiapeUed 
to  mrnoder,  niA  Caml  beEame  the  pdaoaer  ef  hia  eld  geDeral, 


of  cajHtnlation,  aad  one  conodl  ol  var  coadenmed  Cami  to 
death.    Foftunau^  mow  isfoRnalily  i»cveDted  the  Kiitence 

libeny.  Uia  career  u  a  BsUier  beiat  tbca  fioaUy  cloanl,  Caml 
molvcd  to  devote  binBclf  to  UtentBtc  Ue  came  to  Pirii 
and  began  ai  aeoetaty  to  Augmtia  lUeny,  the  hialoriaii.  Hii 
Kivicca  ncte  lound  u  be  a(  great  vahie,  aod  be  oot  od^  obtaiDc*) 
admiiabte  trahuag  in  habit*  ol  aagpodtioo,  but  vaa  led  to  in- 
veati^te  for  hiiniell  wme  of  the  moat  intcnating  poitioiu  of 
E^ltah  hittoiy-  Hii  fat  work  of  inporutve  (he  bad  already 
wTiiloi  one  oi  two  hiUorical  abitn«u)  wu  the  Hillary  ^  lit 
Ctmltr-Ktlllitiim  in  EHt/und,  an  uceedintly  able  politkal 
atudyof  tlie  events  which  culminated  Ln  the  Revolution  of  i6a8_ 
He  padnally  became  iuowa  as  a  tkiUol  writci  in  vahoui  peiiadi- 
cala:  but  it  waa  not  tili  lu  ionaed  hii  camciioD  with  the 
ifalunai  that  he  became  a  powei  in  France.  The  J/alieiui 
wai  at  £r>t  oinducted  by  liiers,  Uignei  and  Canel  in  con- 
juQction;  but  after  the  revolutian  of  July,  Tliiera  lud  Migset 
avumed  offiUr  and  the  wbcteJoana^emcDt  fell  into  thclundaof 
CancL  Under  bii  diiectioo  tbil  jponiBl  became  the  hiu  political 
organ  in  Patia.  Hia  judgment  waa  unuiually  dear,  hi*  prludplei 
l^id  and  well  founded,  hi*  aiDccrity  and  booesty  btyond  quBtion; 
and  to  these  qualitiet  he  united  an  admirable  ityJe»  ludd,  prcciia 
and  vcU  balajued.  Aa  tEie  ddender  of  democracy  he  had  Ire- 
qnently  to  f*ce  lerioti*  danger*.  H*  waa  once  in  Ste  Felagie, 
and  *evet*l  tliw*  before  the  tiibanal  to  answer  for  hi*  journal. 
Now  waa  he  in  le»  danger  from  |sivate  cnmitie*.  Before  hii 
laat  fata]  encounter  he  waa  twice  engaged  in  duela  with  editor* 
of  rival  papcra.  Tbt  dispute  which  led  to  the  duel  with  £milc 
de  Crrardin  waa  one  of  small  moment^  and  roight  have  been 
ainkaUy  uranged  had  it  not  been  for  some  slight  obstinacy  on 
Carrel's  put.  The  meeting  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the 
iind  of  July  iSjfi.  De  Ciiardin  vai  wounded  ia  the  thigh, 
Carrrl  In  the  groin.  The  wound  wu  at  once  veo  In  be  dangerous, 
and  Ckrrcl  wis  omveycd  to  the  bouM  of  a  friend,  where  he  died 
after  two  dayi'  niflering. 

'  Mis  works,  with  blonaphtcat  luitee  by  Unit,  were  publiahed  in 
five  voloinn^Pirb,  l  JJB).  A  fine  cMinute  of  his  character  will  be 
found  in  Hill's  Diutnalimi,  vol.  L 

fHpawna,  ttSk  MUaSl  [irSs-iSti],  (he  ptiadpal  leader 
in  the  early  fightmg  for  the  indepcadaKC  of  Cbfle,  im  bon  at 
Santiago  on  the  15th  of  October  178$.    Sent  to  Spain  for  s 

"■ ■■  in  th*  Spanith  army  in  the  Napokooic 


Chirac  Ur  and 


o  ChUe  i 


July  .; 


enabled  him  hy  naaos  of  a 
[dace  hJnuclf  St  t!te  head  oflhc  mtlonatisi 
Though  at  fint  he  laboured  pitriolically  to  e*tib' 


organize  the  Cbileaa  forces,  hit  sclR^  irrogint  spirit  ptnduced 
dissension*  between  himxlf  ind  olhei  patriot*,  ind  it  was  his 
rivalry  with  Bernardo  O'HiggJO)  ih*t  led  to  the  defcit  ol  the 
Daliooaltit  fonei  at  Rmcagua  in  1S14.    In  the  eipedition  of 


iSiy,  M  by  Joai  de  aui  UiTtiB  lad  Benurdo  (yiffiggjiH,  which 

resulted  In  the  libention  ol  Chile,  CaiRca  had  no  ihare,  oving 
IS  Ui  bastility.  to  the  leader*,  but  he  tllempttd  to  procure  hi 
the  United  States  matoriali  lea  ■  freab  enleTprse  of  hi*  dwtl 
Tbe  ArgeBtlne  govenunCBt,  however,  niqiidou*  of  hi*  intenlioits, 
inxdd  not  allow  him  to  go  to  Chile,  and  Carren,  enraged  by  thi* 
tRMnent  and  by  the  eieciiCwn  o(  hi*  brothers  at  Mendoia  by 
the  San  Itartin  party,  proceeded  to  organise  rebellion  in  Argentina, 
bat  wa*  eventually  captured  and  shot  at  Mendcoa  on  the  4th  of 
Stptember  rSir. 

See  A.  Valdes,  Jtoelwuo  Ckittna  j  CamfaMiH  ti  U  laitptninda 
(S^tBgo,  ISM),  which  is  pncticaliy  a  vindicalioo  ^Xtrntd't 
earen';  aUo  F.  B.  Fieucnia,  Diccimatit  Utrnfa  it  CkOi.  tsso- 
1U7  (Saotiiio.  lUa).  aod  J.  B.  Suarv.  Xanu  MstrmlHi^lnS^ 
■Mal^  g>  dik  (Vslpuml«>Li  (86),  both  ^v&abisgrqihksl  sketches 
of  prnmipoit  characters  in  Chilean  history. 

UBBIAOI,  a  term  which  in  its  widest  rigoificatian  ia  used,- 
as  its  derivatiai  pcrmila,  for  any  form  of  "carrying";  thu*| 
a  penon's  "  carriage  "  la  still  quken  of  in  the  tense  of  the  way 
he  hem  hjosclf.  But  it  i*  more  qwdhcally  the  gEntril  term 
for  all  vehicular  alructures  employed  for  the  purpose*  of  trans* 
port  of  merchandise  and  movable  goods  and  of  human  bdog*> 
Such  vehidei  are  generally  mounted  on  wheels,  but  the  sMgs 
and  the  litter  are  types  of  the  exception  I0  this  rule.  Within  this 
definition  a  vi*t  vuiety  of  fonus-iA  ioduded,  ringing  from  the 
castors  buTow  ind  nide  firmHait  up  to  the  luxuriously  ip- 
poinled  ileeping.cars  ol  nilways  and  the  state  carriagce  of  royal 

to  such  vehiclci  a*  are  tucd  for  the  convcyence  of  penon* 
and  are  drawn  by  horse*,  and  it  i*  with  cirri*gc*  in  thi*  rrslticted 
sense  that  we  are  here  concerned.  Tramcars.  railway  carriage 
aod  motor-cars  are  dealt  with  in  other  article*. 

Hijtory^ — A  wheeled  carriage  appears  to  have  been  in  very 
general  use  in  Egypt  at  an  early  period,  called  a  car  or  chariot 
(f.i-);  In  the  Bible  the  word  is  usually  traulatnl  "  chariol." 
The  bodies  of  these  chariots  were  amili,  usuilly  oontaioing  only 
two  person*  standing  upright.  They  were  very  light,  sod 
could  be  driven  at  great  speed.  They  were  aarrow,  and  therefore 
suitable  to£a*Iem  cilia,  la  which  the  streets  were  very  lunsw, 
and  to  mounlainou*  road*,  which  were  often  only  4  IL  wide. 
From  Egypt  the  uk  of  charioti  spread  into  other  (ountritis,  ind 
they  were  used  in  war  in  brge  number*  on  the  great  plains  of 
Asia.  We  read  of  the  900  chariot*  of  Jabin,  Ling  of  Canaan^ 
how  David  took  700  chariots  from  the  king*  of  Syria  and  looo 
from  the  king  of  Zobah.  Solomon  had  r^oo  chariots,  and  hia 
roeccbants  supiilled  northern  Syria  arul  the  mrroundlog  countriti 
with  diariols  btougbl  out  of  Egypt  at  £00  *hekelt  (about  is°) 
tjaea.  From  the  indent  sculptures  preserved  from  Nineveh 
ud  Babylon,  somg  of  which  are  In  the  British  Muieum,  bc, 
observe  the  ute  of  chariots  conlinued  tor  the  purpose  of  hunting 
u  well  u  for  war.  Homer  describes  the  chief  warriors  on  both 
sides  at  the  lirge  of  Troy  as  going  into  batde  and  fighting  from 
Ihdr  chariou.  Tbe  Roman  nation  as  it  Increaied  in  powir 
adopted  the  car,  though  chlefiy  for  purpose*  of  ihow  and  state. 
A  beautiful  marble  ibodd  of  ooe  of  these  itlQ  eiiit*  at  the  Vatican 
in  Rome:  t  copy  of  it  and  the  horses  drawing  it  is  in  the  museum 
at  South  Keniingion.  The  war  chariots  used  by  the  Persians 
were  larger;  the  idea  teem)  to  have  been  to  form  a  sort  of  turret 
opoo  the  car,  from  whidi  seven]  warriors  might  shoot  or  throw 
their  spears.  These  chariots  wttc  provided  with  curved  blades 
projecting  Irom  the  aile-tma.  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of 
hlicedoo,  invading  Asia  was  met  upon  Ilie  banks  of  the  river 
Indv*  by  King  INpnis,  in  whoac  army  wen  a  nuisba  of  elephants 
and  also  tevenl  thousand  chariots.  On  Aleiander's  return  from 
India  towards  Persia,  be  travelled  io  1  duriot  drawn  by  eight 
bones,  followed  by  an  bnumerabte  Dumbci  of  others  covered 
with  rich  carpets  and  purine  coverlets.  After  AJcxgndcr's 
death  a  funeral  car  was  prepaied  to  convey  his  body  lioai  Baby- 
lon to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  this  car  has  perhaps  never  hcca 
excelled  in  tbe  annals  of  coach-building.  It  wii  designed  by  One 
cdebrsted  architect  Hieronymus,  and  took  two  years  to  build. 
It  was  iS  ft,  long  and  13  ft.  wide,  on  four  massive  wheels,  and 
drawnbysiity-fourmiilet.eightabreast.  The  cat  wu  composed 


ol  ■  plitlomi,  wilb  >  lofty  raol,  luppoitHl  by  rightcen  col 
Uld  wa*  prof uKty  Adorud  with  drapery,  gold  and  jewels; 
the  «tg*  ol  the  rool  was  a  low  ol  golden  bells;  in  the  cenU 
■  thtoiw,  and  before  <t  tbe  coKq;  mound  wne  place 
iir«ttpon4  of  war  and  Lhe  armour  that  Alexander  had  used 
The  Romans  cslablished  Ihe  use  ol  cinugcs  as  a  p 
meau  ol  oinveyance,  and  with  Ibem  camaget  atigined 
variety  ol  lorai  ai  well  as  richness  o(  onamcnlatlon. 

anploymcnt  of  tarriages  dependnl  gtealiy  o 


molib 


;y  had  to 


cstabiisbmcnt  of  good  roads,  such  as  th  e  Apime 
at  B.C.,  and  others,  greatly  ladlitated  the  development  ol 
cania^  tnvdling  among  Che  Romans.  In  Rome  itself,  and 
pnbabty  also  in  other  large  towns,  it  was  necessary  to  restrict 
Irayetling  in  carnages  to  a  few  persons  of  high  rank,  owing  to 

reason  the  transport  of  goods  along  the  streets  was  forbidden 

parties  the  reda  and  carmca  appear  to  have  been  mostly  used, 


Doling  the 
of  public  CI 


■  'i  appears  in  leprts 


■jirfniiiim.  It  is  very  slight,  with 
two  wnceis,  sometunes  covered,  and  generally  drawn  by  two 
horses.  If  a  carriage  had  four  horses  they  were  yoked  abreast; 
among  the  Creeks  and  Romans,  not  in  two  paiis  as  now.  From 
the  larruca  are  Imced  Ihe  modem  Europeaa  names, — Ihe  En^sh 
earrhtt,  the  French  carrciie  and  the  Italian  tarnna.  The 
jiV^M  was  a  very  ancient  form  ol  vehicle,  Ihe  body  of  which  was 
«C  o«ier  haikci-work.  It  oripnated  with  ihe  Cauls,  by  whom 
It  was  named  benna,  and  by  them  it  was  employed  for  the  con- 
veyance of  peiions  and  goods  In  time  of  peace,  and  baggage 
during  war.  With  its  name  arc  conneclrd  the  modem  French 
itiiiu,  banmleH,  vanneritiadfanitT, — all  indicating  basket-work. 

The  andent  Britons  used  a  car  for  Yiarlike  purposes  which  was 
evidently  new  to  the  Romans.  It  wis  open  in  front,  instead  of  at 
tbe  back  as  in  their  fan;  and  the  pole,  which  went  slraight 
out  between  the  hones,  was  broad,  lo  that  the  driver  could 
walk  along,  and  it  needful  drive  from  the  end.  Above  all,  it 
possessed  a  seal,  and  was  called  uiedim  Imm  this  peculiarity. 
For  war  purpose  this  cat  was  pmvided  with  scythes  projecting 
ffon  the  ends  of  (he  aile-trees-  Cicero,  writing  lo  a  friend  in 
Britain,  tematka  "  that  there  appeared  to  be  very  little  worth 
bringing  away  from  Britain  except  the  chariots,  of  which  he 
wished  his  friend  to  bring  him  one  as  a  pattern." 

Tbt  Roman  vebidei  were  sometimes  very  splendidly  orna- 
mented with  gohl  and  precious  stones;  and  covered  carriages 
seem  TDone  and  more  lo  have  become  appendages  of  Roman 
pomp  and  magnificence.  Sumptuary  laws  were  enacted  on 
account  of  the  public  eilisvagance,  but  they  were  little  regarded, 
and  were  sttogether  abrogated  by  Ihe  emperor  Alexander  Severus. 
Suetonius  states  that  Nero  look  with  him  on  his  travels  no  less 
than  a  thousand  carriagea. 


magniliccnt  covered  canriage.     Sbmtlr  ■flemnla  ciniisB 

began  lo  be  q>tendicUy  decorated;  thai,  for  inslince,  of  the 
ress  of  Btandenbuig  at  the  loumanenl  held  at  Ruppiu 
,og  was  gilded  all  over,  and  that  of  the  duchess  o(  Mecklen- 

was  hung  with  red  satin.  When  Cardinal  DietriciiBtein 
:  his  entrance  into  Vienna  in  i6ti,  forty  caniagn  went  to 

him;  and  in  the  same  year  the  consort  of  the  empenv 
Ihias  hmde  her  public  entrance  on  her  marriage  in  a  carriage 
red  with  perfumed  leather.  Tbe  wedding  cantage  of  the 
wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  who  was  a  SpaniA  princni, 

together  with  the  harness,  iS.ooo  florini.  Those  o(  the 
■.TO!  an  thus  described:  "In  the  imperial  coaches  no  great 
lificence  was  lo  be  seen;  they  were  covered  over  with  ted 

icd  black  nails.  .  The  harness  was  black,  and  ID  the  whole 

there  was  no  gold.  The  panels  were  of  glass,  and  oa  thi« 
jnl  Iheywerecalledtbeimpcriaiglasscosches.  Onfetlivals 
larness  was  ornamented  with  red  silk  fringes.  The  imperial 
»a  were  drslinguished  only  by  their  having  leaiher  traces; 
he  ladies  in  the  Imperial  tuile  were  obliged  to  be  contenied 
carriages  the  traces  of  which  were  made  of  ropes."  At  the 
lifictnt  court  of  Duke  Ernest  Augustus  a(  Hanover,  in  ibSi, 

were  Bfty  gilt  coaches  with  six  horses  och.  The  first  lime 
ambassadors  appeared  in  coaches  on  a  publie  totemnity 
imperial  commission  hrfd  at  Etlurt  in 


Ontt 


L  she-asses.     Horseback 


1  of  the  feudal  system  tbe  use  of  carriig 

r  military  service.    Men  ol  all  grades  and  ptofesstoi 
ones  or  mules,  and  sometimes  the  monks  and  wome 
:  general  mode  of  Iravellin] 
I  01  tne  cooncil,  who  at  the  diet  and  o 
:mployed  as  ambassadors,  were  call; 


eod  ol  [he  islh  century 
emperor,  kings  and  princei 
Ocoilont.  In  1474  the  em 
la  t  dote  curiafe,  and  a 


Y  began  to  be  employed  by  the 

ir  Ftedeiick  til.  viritcd  Pranklorl 
I  in  the  (flawing  year  in  ■  very 


alter 


aches  be 


o  have  been  of  very 


from  using  them.    These  vi 

mde  conslruction,    Beckmann  describes  a  view  ne  nan  seen  oi 

Bremen,  painted  hy  John  Landwehr  in  iMt,  in  which  was 

suspended  bv  straps,  and  covered  with  a  canopy  sunwrled  by 
ins.    In  the  side  was  ■  small  door. 


k>w  seat  or  b< 


;  the 


IS  within  proved  thnn  ic 


;arly  period  in  Frar 


Car- 
ice;  for 
[p  the  Fair,  issued  in 
liens'  wives  are  piohibiled  frofn  using  them. 
er,  thai  about  isso  there  were  only  three 
.--one  bckmging  to  the  cpieen,  anMher  to 
and  the  third  to  RenE  de  Laval,  a  very  cot- 
irho  was  unable  to  ride  on  horseback.  TU 
e  lime  of  Henry  IV.  were  not  suspended  by 


..    InTltSquyr^ljHibtfftt, 


'  TD-morrow  ye  ahall  on  hunFing  fare 
It  shall  be  covn-'iTwiih'  velvet  nd. 


jth  century,  hut  their  use  was  confined  to  ladies 

k;  and  as  It  was  accounted  a  nproach  [or  men  t 

,  the  electors  and  princes  sometimes  eicused  ihei 

Dce  at  meeting)  ol  the  state  by  the  plea  that  their  health     1 

at  permit  them  to  ride  on  horseback,    Covered  carriages 


rhiiiTT  himself  des^bca  a  chare  as 

"  With  gold  wrought  and  pierrie.'* 

When  Richard  11.  of  England,  towards  the  end  of  tbe  141b 

century,  was  obliged  10  fly  before  bis  rebellious  subjects,  he  and 

all  his  followers  were  on  horseback,  while  if\  mother  alone  used 

rriage.    The  oldest  carriages  used  In  England  were  known 


nd  whirlii 


showed  the  English 
ide-saddle.  Stow,  it 
iding  in  those  wh 

comnatloni  and  luc 


able  when  Ann,  Ihe  wile  of  Richard  n., 
ladies  how  gracefully  she  could  ride  on  the 
his  Smey  nf  Landta,  rema  Alng,  "  10  waa 
iilieatei  tad  chariot*  [onikm  except  at 
I  like  ipectidet."      t^itH>0|C 


T&cM  mm  eariaus  tamptmy  1»t  cuctcd  durinc  ihs  ifitb 

velvet,  erbbnjidcry  And  sildjnc,  on  iIk  covering  of  coichn 
«m)  ihe  mppEngs  d[  boras.  la  1J64  Fepe  Pius  IV.  alnrt«l 
the  cftrdioals  uid  biAhops  m>t  to  ride  in  coacbn,  4civrdLD£  Co  the 
fashion  o£  the  tima,  but  to  Jeav«  sucb  Uiin^  ia  wrancD,  and 
ItemselvB  ride  on  ionebadc  Tie  luw  of  coiehts  in  GetBisnj 
in  tlu  ifith  ccDluijr  wu  Dot  Icn  'conunon  Uus  in  llaiy.  The 
current  of  Lndc,  tqxdaily  from  the  Eut,  had  foi  a.  ktttg  time 
poiuccLinlo  thoac  tiwo  coonlria  towards  HoUandj  ciuichin|  ati 
thccIlia^LnjUpnicros.  Haqjhonon,  in  his  if  u/^>  ^fCfWHCTM. 
uys  tkit  Aolweip  ponmed  JBO  coiclici  in  i  jbo.  France  utd 
Encland  appeu  to  iMVt  been  behind  the  rat  at  Europe  at 
this  period. 

Tbe  £i»t  coach  in  England  vu  nude  in  155J  for  the  call  of 
Kuliaod  by  Walter  Rippoa,  who  alio  made  a  coach  in  i  jj6  for 
Queen  Maiy,  and  in  1564  a  state  coach  for  Queen  EJiabelh. 
That  one  of  Ifae  caniagH  uied  by  Queen  Eliaiticlh  could  be 
opened  and  dosed  at  pleasure  may  be  iofciled  fnjm  hei  causing 
at  Waivick  during  one  of  het  progmais — "  eveiy  part  end  aide 
of, her  coach  to  be  opened  that  all  her  KuhJE^ia present  mi^t 
behold  hei,  which  most  gladly  they  deaiied." 

Coaches  of  the  type  now  propcriy  so-called  were  first  known  bi 
EneUnd  about  the  year  1580,  and  were  introduced,  according 
to  Slow,  float  Geimany  by  Heoiy  Filulan,  12th  eail  of  Anudel. 
By  the  bcgUmiiig  of  the  ifUi  cenluiy  the  use  of  coaches  had 
become  H  pievalent  in  England  that  in  1(01  the  attenti 
puliuaent  wai  drawn  10  the  subject,  and  a  bill  "  to  rei 
the  eiCBSve  use  of  coaches  "  was  introduced,  which,  hoi 
was  rejected  on  the  aecond  icadmg.  Their  use  told  icveic 
the  occupation  of  the  Thames  watennen.  and  Taylor  the 
and  wateiman  complained  hltCeily  both  in  prose  and 


-. our  heels 

its  and  watermen  nolwitbctanding,  coaches 
1,  that  in  the  eaily  port  of  the  t^th  centuiy 
6000  in  London  and 


Wen 


nCiy. 


e  of  glass  windows  or  complete  dooes  Sot 
coacbes  seems  to  have  existed  up  to  1650.  But  |^n  amljude  as 
wu  the  fini  coach  ot  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  m  his  leign,  which  lasted 
tJl  1715,  that  the  moBl  rapid  progress  was  made.  Thcceeditfor 
this  is  equally  due  to  Cermuiy.  Italy,  France  and  England- 
There  is  very  little  mention  made  by  historians  of  steel  springs, 
hut  they  were£rst^plied  to  wheel  carriages  about  1670,  prior  to 
Vihjth  bodies  were  suspended  by  lonfi  stiaps  from  the  four 
cornets  to  pilhm  erected  upoa  the  under  cardagc.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  inlnduction  ol  springs  was  speedily  iccogoized 
as  redudng  vibiaiioo,  eoabling  ciRtages  to  be  built  much 
lishler  and  lessening  Ihedriughl  for  the  horses.  In  the  diary  of 
funnel  Pepys  there  are  oiony  amusing  and  interesting  references 
to  the  art  of  coach-building,  which  waa  be^nning  to  attract 
much  attention  it  that  period. 

In  the  French  Eaiydaptdit  (1771)  ty  Diderot  there  ate 
ebborate  desoiptions  of  the  art  of  coacb-buildins,  the  votkshops 
and  tools  used,  and  plates  oC  the  diScient  cartiij^  in  use.  The 
lilh  century  is  remarkable  for  the  ia.pid  dcvelapmcnl  which 
IDolt  place,  more  especially  in  the  msaufaciute  of  sUle  caitiigea 
of  X  sumptuous  and  ornate  character,  which  were  largely  in 
demand  by  the  various  courts  of  Europe.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  is  that  belonging  to  Ihc  imperial  family  ot 
Vienna,  which  was  built  in  1&91I,  and  is  shaped  nith  all  the  curves 
that  are  familiar  to  us  in  cabinets  and  furniture  of  the  style  of 
Louis  XTV.  The  panels  are  beautifully  pointed  with  nynjphs  in 
Ibe  style  of  Rubens.  There  is  on  unusual  quantity  of  [dale  glass 
in  the  panels,  and  on  the  centie  of  the  cool  it  a  large  imperial 
crown.  In  17SJ  was  built  the  elaborate  state  coach  ot  the  city 
4f  London,  arid  in  1 761  the  royal  state  coach  of  England,  buQl  for 


King  Geergt  III.  <uc  Coacb].  '  During  the  lefgn  of  &0Tse  IL 

and  George  III.  all  English  manufactures  had  received  ab 
immense  impulse  from  the  energy  ot  the  men  ot  the  lime,  in 
which  they  were  much  encouraged  by  the  action  ot  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  oHcring  money  priiea  for  impiovemetitii  and  in  these 
coach-builders  brgely  partidpated- 

In  the  year  1S04  Obadiah  Elliot  patented  bit  plan  foiliangiDg 
vehicles  upon  elliptical  spring,  thus  dispensing  with  the  huvy 
wood  and  Iron  peich  and  cross  heds,  invariably  ttsed  in  tour- 
wheeled  cotiiaGet  up  to  that  time.  Elliot  was  rewarded  by  the 
grant  ot  a  gold  tnedal  by  the  Sodcty  of  Arts,  end  eitensive 
orders  for  the  caniages  ot  a  ligbtei  cbuacter,  which  be  was  thus 
enabled  to  produce. 

01  caniagct  much  in  fashion  and  characteiutic  of  this  period 
may  be  mentioned  the  "  cunicle,"  a  cabriolet  (see  belou)  on  two 
wheels,  driven  with  a  pair  of  horses,  the  balance  being  secured 
by  an  ornamental  bar  across  the  horses'  backs,  connected  by  a 
leather  brace  to  a  ^ring  under  the  pole.  For  tack  of  perfect 
safety  this  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  "  gcnileman't 
cabriolet,"  for  one  bane,  on  C  springs,  fitled  with  folding  leather 
hood  and  platform  behind,  on  which  stood  a  youthful  trim 
servant  in  top-hoots,  popularly  termed  a  "  tiger."  To  produce 
tins  satisfactorily,  the  best  coach-building  talent  worn  required, 
and  to  woilt  it  a  horse  ot  exceptional  strength  and  breeding  was 
needful,  but  when  complete  this  equipage  had  a  distinclion 
never  BUipasscd.  During  this  period  the  pair-horse  "  mail 
phaeton  ''  was  introduced,  and  has  enjoyed  a  long  period  of 
popularity.  As  a  (ravelling  caniaffe  with  the  needful  appoint- 
ments the  "  britzska,"  having  a  straight  body  with  ogee  curves 
at  Iroot  and  back,  with  tingle  folding  hood,  and  hung  on  Caprtngi, 
was  a  distinctive  and  popular  feature  among  carriages  of  the 
period  from  1814  until  after  t&4a.  Of  two-nheelcd  vehicles  the 
"stanhope  "and"  tilbury  "gigs,  the"  dogcart  "and*'  tandem 
cart,'*  came  into  use  during  these  years,  and  have  aftorded 
fadlitiei  of  agreeable  locomotion  to  many  Ibousands  of  people  at 
a  modctale  cost.  But  the  greatest  improvement  ot  this  period 
was  the  introduction  of  the  *'  brougham."  Several  attempts 
badbeenmadetoorttveatalight  carriage  of  this  description,  but 
it  was  not  until  iBj9  that  a  carriage,  was  produced  to  a  design 
adopted  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  called  after  him.  The  "  vic- 
toria "  was  kjiDWu  as  a  carriage  for  public  hire  in  continental 
cities  for  several  years  befote  being  adopted  as  a  fashionable 
carriage  by  the  wealthy  classes.  In  1369  the  prince  of  Wales 
brought  one  from  Faris  ot  the  cab  shape,  and  Baron  Rothschild 
brought  one  from  Vienna  ol  the  square  shape,  ciamplei  speedily 
followed.  In  various  elegant  and  artistic  forms,  either  as  an 
eUiplic  or  C  spring.  It  has  since  become  a  most  popular  and 

Pubhc  carriages  lor  hire,  or  hackney  (ji.)  coaches,  were  first 
established  in  London  in  1635.  In  ]6jj  the  number  was  re- 
stricted to  £lty.  Still  they  increased,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition ol  the  court  and  king,  who  thought  they  would  break  up 
the  roads,  till  in  1650  there  Were  as  many  as  300.  In  Paris 
they  were  introduced  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  by 
Nichdos  Sauvage.  wbo  Uved  in  the  rue  St  Martin  at  the  sign 


:,  firn 


which  ci 


nages  11 


been  called  fiaeret.    In  i6(»  the  1 

London  bad  increased  to  Joo.    Many  of  these  were  old  private 

bcs  o(  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and' it  was  not  until  r7qD 

coaches  on  a  smallet  scale  were  built  specially  for  hackney 

purposed  (see  CoicbJ. 

■■'    JetoU  that  in  1673  there  were  stage  coaches  from  I«ndoa 

It,  to  Chester  and  to  Eieter,  having  each  forty  horses  on 

id,  and  carrying  each  siji  inside-paswngera.    The  coach 

occupied  eight  days  travelling  to  Bietei,    In  1706  i  coacb  went 

■  -om  London  to  York  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 

eriorming  the  journey  in  four  days.   In  the  same  year  there  was 

coach  from  London  to  Birmingham  starling  on  Monday  and 

rrinng  on  Wednesday.      In  1754  a  coach  was  started  from 

f  anchesicr  called  the  flying  coach,  which  was  advertised  to  reach 

ondon  in  four  days  and  a  half.     In  r7g4  coaches  became 

universal  at  the  speed  of  S  m.  ao  hour. 


CARRIAGE 


la  Ihe  yar  itU  Ibc  prion  ol  Wals,  dtcmiili  George  IV., 
beglB  to  «K[  the  pivUioo  11  Brixton,  ind  thii  kd  lo  »  peit 
Incnue  of  tisffic,  M  tbat  In  iS»  no  lea  Iban  }o  coubs 
dtily  vtsilctl  nad  kit  Brighton.  The  Dumber  coalinued  u> 
iDcrtuc,   unli]    in    iBjj    there  were   u  muix  u   700  miil 

rou!  coustruttion  ijitToduced  by  Mr  McAdam  duling  Ihii  time 
wu  of  great  value  in  laciliiiLing  thii  developmenl. 

NolvithsUoding  Ibc  competilion  oI  Ihc  wdio^biir  (;.*,),  tbe 
hickney-emch  held  lU  pUce  ud  grew  in  impotUnce,  tiU  it  wm 
■uppluled  (bout  i8ia  by  the  catrulel  it  place,  now  ihotlened 
into  "  cab  "  (f.T.],  which  bad  previously  held  a  most  impoitini 
pluxinParit.  Id  that  city  the  cabriolet  omeiDtogml  public 
livour  about  the  mldcUe  ol  the  iSLh  century,  and  In  the  year 
iS  13  there  nre  iisoaufh  vehicles  plying  m  the  Parisian  UiHts. 
The  original  cabriolet  wua  kind  oi  hooded  gig,  inside  which  the 
driver  sat,  besides  whom  there  was  only  room  left  tor  a  lingle 
passenger.  For  hackney  puiposes  Mr  Houlnois  introduced  a 
four-whceted  cab  <□  cairy  two  persons,  which  was  followed  by 
one  to  cany  four  pcrsoni.  Introduced  by  Hi  Harvey,  the  proto- 
type o(  the  London  "  four-wheeler." 

The  hansom  patent  safety  tab  (1834)  owes  its  invention  to  J.  A. 
Ransom  {«.«.},  tbearcbiteci  of  the  Birmingham  lown-hall,  Tbti 
has  passed  through  many  stages  of  improvement  with  which  the 
name  of  Forder  of  Wolverhampton  is  conspicuously  associated. 

TbeptDtotypeof  the  modern  "omnibus  "fint  began  plying  in 
the  itreets  of  Paris  on  the  iSih  of  March  i»i,  going  at  fixed 
hours,  at  a  staled  fare  of  five  sous.  SoMien.  lackeys,  pages  and 
Kvery  servants  were  forbidden  10  enter  such  conveyances. 

littrU  ia  fajmnes  it  miriit.  In  tbe  time  of  Cbatla  X.  tbe 
omnibus  system  in  reality  was  established;  for  no  eiciuiion  of 
lition  of  person  who  teadeted  tbe  proper  fare  was 


permitted  in  the  v 


St  the  s 


ce  of  aU"  gayer 


present  name.  The  first  London  omnibus  na)  started  in  July 
rBi9  by  the  epterpriuig  Mr  ShiUibeer.  The  hrst  omnibuses 
were  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast  and  carried  twenty-two 
passengers,  all  inside.  Though  appearing  unwieldy  they  were 
light  of  dtaugbl  and  travelled  speedily.  They  were,  however, 
too  large  for  the  convenience  of  street  tnfltc,  and  were  superseded 
by  others  carrying  twelve  passengers  biside-  In  1849  an  outside 
■eat  atoog  Ibe  centre  ol  the  roof  was  added.  The  London 
General  Omnibus  Company  was  founded  in  li^b;  since  then 
continual  improvements  in  this  system  of  public  conveyance 
have  been  introduced. 

titiern  Pritalt  Corridfei.— At  the  accession  of  Queen  Vicloril 
Ibe  means  of  travelb'ng  by  road  and  horsepower,  in  the  case  of 
public  coaches,  had  reached  in  England  its  utmost  bmils  of  speed 
and  cbnvenience,  and  the  travelling-carriages  of  the  nobility 
and  the  wealthy  were  equipped  with  tbe  complctest  and  most 
daborate  contrivances  tn  secure  personal  comfort  and  salety. 
rticulatly  wis  this 


which  had  be 


id  pleasurable  experieni 


s  bad  1 


ached  a 


id  ebari 


splendour  and  aiilitic  eicellence.     Not  only 
ir.  points  of  decoration,  in  which  livery  cnlour  and  heraldic 
devices  were  effectively  employed,  but  also  in  tbe  beauty  of 
outline  and  skilful  structural  adaptation,  in   which   reelect 
carriages  of  Ibal  period  made  greater  demands  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  builder  and  the  skill  of  tbe  workman  than  do  those  of  the 
present  day.     For  this  attainment  the  art  of  coachaiaking  wai 
indebted  to  a  very  few  leading  men,  whose  genius  baa  left  its 
impreu  upon  the  art,  and  is  still  jealously  cherished  by  those 
who  in  eatly  life  bad  etperience  of  their  achievements.     T 
early  portion  ol  Queen  Victoria's  reign  was  an  age  of  mm 
emulation:  the  best-equipped  carriages  of  tbat  period,  d 
tinclive  of  noble  families  and  foreign  embassies,  with  thi 
graceful  outline  and  superb  appointments,  and  harnessed  to 
spletidid  breed  of  horsa — all  harmoniously  blended,  perfect 


/mmetiy  and  adapUtioB  'gaw  to  the  Laadoa  HMdn,  more 
cspeciaUy  on  dnwing-rMa  day*,  and  at  oUwc  tiBO  io  Hyde 
Park,  an  atttactiveDes*  tuuqtialkd  is  any  otber  caftuL  Alter 
the  death  of  tbe  prince  coonrt,  the  pMcaouy  ci  that  period  voy 
much  dedined  and,  (sccpt  ai  an  aiipeidue  of  i^rjilty,  ftiU- 
dress  corriagea  have  since  bcea  compintivdy  tew,  iboufta  there 
■re  hopes  of  a  revival  In  this  diiatioD.  HoAwhile,  owing  to 
the  rapid  development  of  laibnyt  aod  the  Wide  cxtCBVon  of 
commerce,  tbe  demand  for  taniifei  ETcatly  loereaied.  The 
larger  types  ^ve  place  to  otheis  of  a  lighter  buQd  and  more 

which  in  some  caac*  an  intuaion  of  Amerion 

pcaiaace.  In  acoordarKe  with  tbe  onivetsal 
iting  the  demand,  Mr  SunMn.  an  imamaMer 
of  Northampton,  was  successJul  In  pcvludng  a  mild  forging 
steel,  which  proved  for  some  yearsi  until  Ihemanufactoit  ceased, 
very  conducive  to  tbe  object  of  securing  lightness  with  strengtb. 
In  the  earty  'seventies  the  eminent  mechankian.  Sic  JosetA 
Whilworlh,  in  tbe  course  of  hb  scientific  studies  in  tbe  perlecting 
of  artillery,  succeeded  in  manufacturing  a  steel  of  great  purity. 
perfectly  homogeneous  and  possessing  marvdhHia  tenacity  and 
strength,  known  as  "  fluid  compressed  steel."  Ittddentally 
carriage-building  was  able  to  parlicipate  In  Ihe  results  of  this 
discovery.  Two  firms  well  known  to  Sir  Joseph  were  aiked 
to  test  its  merits  as  a  material  applicable  to  this  indualiy.     In 

not  being  favourable  to  welding,  of  which  so  much  i>  required 
in  tbe  making  of  coach  ironKork;  but  after  much  peraevrrance 
by  skilful  hands  this  wai  at  length  accomplished,  and  (or  sofne 
yeats  there  eiisled  not  a  little  rivalry  in  Ihe  use  of  this  material, 
more  especially  In  the  case  of  carriages  on  the  C  and  undci- 
spting  piintipie,  whicb  for  lightness,  elegance  and  luiurious 
riding  left  nothuig  to  be  detired.  Many  of  these  camigea  may 
be  referred  to  lo-<)ay  as  rare  enamplea  of  conitractive  riiilL 
UnfortuDately,  the  original  coat  of  ibe  material,  still  more  of  ihe 
labour  to  be  eipended  vpon  it,  and  the  difliculiy  of  educating 
men  into  the  art  of  working  it,  were  effectual  banien  to  iis 
general  adoption.     Tbe  idea,  however,  had  taken  hold,  and 

steel  now  in  general  use,  admitting  ol  easier  applicatiofi,  with 
approximate,  if  not  equal,  results. 

From  C  and  under-spring  carriages  there  arose  another 
■[plication  of  springs  which  was  very  prominently  before  the 
public  durnig  this  period,  by  means  of  which  it  was  professed 
that  two  drawbacks  recognised  in  the  C  and  under-spring 
'    '  '    '      ""  Lused  by  the  perrh  or  bar 


under  tbe  body  holding  tbe  froi 


,d  pans 


le  of  a  form  ol 

lich  Ihe  same  terms  may  be  applied.  These  objenions  are 
c  weight  of  the  perch,  and  the  limitation  which  it  Muses  to 
e  facility  of  turning,  which  in  narrow  roods  and  crowded 
Diougblares  is  an  ineonvcniene*.  The  objenion  to  weight  a, 
wever,  mmimised  by  theintroductionof  steel,  and  as  the  more 
vanced  builders  almost  always  construct  the  perch  with  a 


frrM  arch  in  front,  oHowiug  tl 
difficulty  of  a  Lmited  hxk  is  in  a  gi 

It  must  be  noted,  however  (and  ihis  cannot  De  too  empni 
stated),  that  the  so-called  C  springs  above  referred  to  are 
all  Ihe  same  in  action  as  the  C  sprfhg  pioper;  they  are 
elongation  of  the  ordinary  elliptic  spring  in  the  form 
letter  C  (fig.  3),  without  adding  anything  to,  but  rather  ]e. 
tbdr  tbatidiy,  ami  vntJttly  ignoiing  the  principle  of  IiuJ 


by  leitliei  bncts  over  the  C  qirbig  proper,  b;  whkb  tlooe  tbe 
■dviaUgE  of  luperioc  cue  is  to  be  obuined. 

AnolbEr  improvmcni  nhidi  ituups  Lbe  period  ludtr  nview 
b  the  tnlrodactioa  of  indiuubbei  for  the  tlrH  of  wheeb.  To 
produce  i.  cairiagt  u  nuily  ti  possible  free  from  nobe  ud 
nttle  fau  ilwiyi  been  tfae  )iiia  of  hiEb-ctut  conrhimkirg- 
A  stnicton  coinpaKd  of  wood,  inn  Mid  rUm.  with  ule-tttts, 


Lt  that  time 


with  thi<  obJKt.    To  mnl  thii  difficulty,  1 


iodiUHbbct  bu  beeo  ttcei^ 
It'wu  about  tbe  yeu  iSji  Ihil  Mr  Suding 
mi  knoiiB  u  A  btiilder  of  invalid  camngea,  coDceived  Ux  idea 
of  endrding  wfaedi  irith  that  miterial,  but  hii  method  only 
admitted  of  its  use  on  vehlcto  ttaveUing  slowly  ovec  good  loadi. 
Thi)  wai  improved  upon  at  a  later  date  by  Uriah  S«itl,  who, 
tiUng  adnntagt  of  the  tempering  capadi/  of  indianibbcr  by 
Ibe  cbemical  action  of  sulphur,  produced  an  inner  rim  of  lucb 
density  IS  lo  hold  bolls,  by  which  It  could  beiecuied  Ihroughthe 
IdkH,  (otming  a  base  lot  the  outer  covering  of  soft  pliable  rubber. 
This  syiton  was  attended  with  satisfactoiy  results,  and  was  ]□ 
favour  for  some  yean  with  persons  whose  health  needed  such 
provisiob-  Another  method,  originated  by  Mr  Mulliner  of  Liver- 
pool id  the  early  'seventies,  was  to  screw  on  iron  flanges  to  the 
outer  and  inner  aides  of  the  felloes,  liaving  a  kind  of  lip  to  pKts 
into  the  indianibbcr  filling  the  intervening  spacer  tnit  the  cost 
Of  this — £36  per  set— rendered  its  adoption  prohibitive.  Ueas- 
^ile  another  invention  l>y  Uriah  Scott,  afterwards  improved 
opoo  by  an  American  patentee,  came  into  use;  this  was  knowq 
ushionedaile."  cylindrical  rings  beingintroduced 


body  of  the  1 
of  the  hi 


leaile-l 


L  of  the  I 


doEabiUly,  and  hi 


±  ol  the  limber 
e,  after  a 


by  a  PariHU  builder,  who  Inuoduced  isdiarubber  bearings 
between  the  spring  and  aile-tree. .  This  was  Iboratighly  practi- 
cable, and  met  with  general  acceptance,  and  it  is  >tiU  used  In 
conjunction  wtib  Iron  and  steel  tires.  In  iSgo  the  pneumatic 
tire  waa  Gnt  applied  to  mad  carriages.  Its  bulky  appearance 
k  a  grial  drawback,  contrasting  strongly  witfa  the  qualities 
which  distinguish  a  graceful  equipage^  and  in  sfitf  of  it* 
practical  advantages  it  never  became  popular  in  Eogland  «- 
America.  In  Paris  and  jt*  neigbbaurhaod  and  nuny  paita  of 
Franca,  pneumatic  tins  are  to  be  seen  id  frequent  UM  both  on 
poUIc  and  private  maveyaocec  InasotbertoRntbeindiarubtm 
■'—'■—  "--leome  of  almost  uuvenal  apjiLica- 
ing  to  an  ingetiioiis  invention  of 
Mr  Carment,  what  qlpcarcd  lo  be  an  In- 
superable difficulty  in  lolling  a  graoveid  tire 
was  overcena  {Gg.  j).  This  so  simplified 
tfae  appltcalioti  u  to  bring  the  eoet  within 
practjobte  limita.  The  pooved  tire  is  now 
DC  of  *hkh  the  inward  projection 
.  used  with,  thbbdnglKpt  in  posi- 
es numing  through  Iha  whole  length,  and  eleclilcally 
btpoiatafeantaa.  Wbtlevti  be  the  method  chosen 
for  iccuEing  (he  tin,  the  faa«  tires,  both  for  dunUUty  wd  ease, 
«e  Ihoae  in  which  the  rabber  provided  is  moat  loilient  in  its 


For  the  mUng  and  lowering  ol  the  hoods  of  vfctoiiu  and  other 
RKb  cairtagca,  and  the  opening  and  ckaing  of  binditis,  there 
are  no*  many  automatic  contrivances,  of  which  the  iira{d(at 
■re  the  bom  to  be  preferred.  The  quailer-li^t  or  fiT»^glasa 
landau  It  a  carriage  whkh  has  been  greatly  improved.  The 
compBated  adlustmenls  of  pillan,  windows  and  roof  have  bean 
replued  by  one  simple  parallel  movement.  The  first  pubUc 
exhibition  of  afiniibed  carriage  on  this  prindpk  was  by  on 
Eo^liit  film  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1876  (fig.  4). 

In  the  matter  of  style  certain  type*  ol  carriages  have  passed 
tbrodgh  nariied  chan^.  Extreme  lightness  was  at  one  time 
coopered  by  many  the  one  deajderalon  both  as  to  appearance 
and  actual  weight,  hi  providing  which  ease  of  movement  and 
cosolortaUe  aeating  of  the  accupanU  became  secondary  con- 


alwayi  opposed.  Still,  when  at  the  International  Eihibitioa  of 
Paris  iSSq,  it  waa  seen  that  the  Parisian  builders  had  suddenly 
gooe  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  world  of  lashion  in  carriages 
was  taken  by  surprise.  From  being  boUt  upon  easy.  Bowing, 
graceftd  lines,  it  was  seen,  with  some  revulsion  of  feeling,  that 


these  were  to  be  displaced  by  the  deep,  full-bodied  victoria, 
brougham  and  landau.  Only  by  slow  degrees  did  this  chaiactet- 
isiic  find  acc^tance  with  English  connoisseurs,  and  then  only 
itually  In  a  greater  01  less  degree 


wthec 


'vailitig  style. 


il  English  carriages  are  still  pre- 
eminetit  m  tncir  coostructive  qualities,  and  represent  the 
well-luoRn  charictetistics  of  Individual  firms,  some  emulation 
may  be  eidted  by  the  elegant  taste  and  careful  workmanihip 
which  French  builders  display  in  points  of  finish,  both  internally 
and  extemijly.  Of  the  various  types  of  carriages  now  in  vogue, 
the  victoria,  in  its  many  varieties  of  fomt,  is  the  most  popular, 
accompanied,  as  of  necessity,  by  the  double  victoria,  sociable, 

private  use,  as  well  a*  the  "  road  "  coaches,  are  built  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  formerly;  4  ft.  Sin.  may  now  be  taken  as  the  standard 
height  of  the  roof  from  Ibe  ground.  Owing  to  the  encouragemeD  t 
given  by  the  Four-ia-faand  and  Coaching  Qubs,  the  asc^dancy 
o£  this  style  of  driving  is  still  preserved  to  Great  Britain;  and 
in  auociation  with  it  the  chat-i-banc,  mail  phaeton,  wagonette, 
and  four-wheel  dog-cart  retain  their  popularity.  Of  two- 
wheeled  vebidcc  the  polo-cart  and  ralii-cart  are  meet  in  favoili, 
to  whicb  may  be  added  the  governestor,  which  li  fotind  con- 
venient for  many  purposes  not  implied  by  its  name.  For  a  tew 
years  an  effort  wis  made,  but  with  very  indifferent  success,  to 
bring  Into  fa^on  the  tandem-cart,  which  n: 
sidered.  almost  obsolete  in  England. 

America  has  long  held  a  promi: 
the  carriage  industry.     In  all  ihi 

colossal  scale  are  to  be  found,  producing  thousands  of  v<_ 
annually  and  equipped  with  the  most  perfect  labour-savj 
Diacbinery;  and  as  vehicles  of  any  particular  pattern— many 
small  value — are  required,  not  singly,  but  In  large  numbers,  mu 
economy  is  eierciaed  in  their  manuiaduic.  It  is  resurkable  th 
as  a  contrast  to  the  popular  buggy,  wagon  and  mckaway  of  1 
United  Slates,  which  are  to  be  found  (n  Infinite  variety,  carrii 
establishments  of  the  wealthy  are  not  considered  com^^te  uid< 
(umished  with  some  of  a  European  character,  selected  from  t 
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reii  own  tnAtiufifture,  In  Pari: 
■am  oi  bulk,  with  eUbontc  KroU 
'0  windom.  [omuBt;  indeed,  by  i 
itiactivs  dus.  Id  rap«t  dI 
niiKB  by  ibe  bat' ' 


Amnicaa  builden  lei 


III  biiMy-ikillKl  jmiani 


The  Intcrnalland  Eihibilios  of  Puii 
emmplct  ham  nrioui  coDlineaUl  taaaM 
pntmntK  tor  curv^Ioeu  oudiDC  vas  dibpliyed,  but  the  beat 
eumpJn  followed  very  doicLy  tbc  wcU-known  Eu^li^  &tyte& 
Id  tbe  Frruch  sectioD  it  wu  interoting  to  £nd  i  revival  ol  tbe 
;ind  biituka,  EU3pcnledo1& 
but  wilb  idcu  of  lighlneM 
Lo  tbeir  general  chancier. 

CaiuM-makimz.  or  the  earruie-nunidacturins  indiucry,  it  a  coni- 
binalioii  of  craJii  tinly  united  in  one  trade,  embracing  ai  it  doc* 

■ilL  Intber,  ail<  and  catmn,  ilax. 

coiMfquenily  emplDynt  in  ttie  varioin 

a  |iiii-cli»  ornate     ""■ ■■ — 

and  fit  tewclhef  atl  (h ^ 

imi:  wlMlwrifhta,  jolnen  and  6 
tar  ipHiil  woifc  cofliKcted  with  the 
workbymeaMoIlontedgcplatn,  .  . 
tiring  and  vbeell.  manufacturt  al  ipringi,  ahie-trm,  Ac.  Tainting 
is  an  imponanl  pad  oi  the  bbiAineu,  Ihow  profeHing  it  being 
divided  into  body,  carnage  and  heraldry  paintera.  Trimmen  are 
needed  who  bt  up  the  iipholstKy  of  the  imerior.  and  budoet 
trimmen  who  pew  on  the  patent  Leather  covering  lo  dasher 
•>ingt.Ac 

the  body  h  (bat  of  ruil-srown  mild  ind  free  nature;  for  the  raniage 
that  Which  ia  atrong  and  mbuit;  that  for  cairiage-pDlem  ihould  be  of 
younger  powth,  atraight  and  tough  in  quality.  An  Impartant  con- 
ilderatioa  » the  Haatntiof  ol  this  timtirr.  nanlu  ol  vanoui  thirk- 
noH  an  nqulnd,  varyug  from  1 1  in.  to  b  in,,  tbe  time  requind 
for  ■■■miiiii  bdni  one  year  for  every  Inch  of  thickima  Aficr  the 
tnnKwoikS  made,  thelndy  it  panelled  with  1  in.  mild  Honduras 
mahogany,  plaia  and  (tee  from  gtain,  every  joint  and  groovt  care- 
fully eoated with  fround  wbhe  lead  to  eicluik  water.  The  met  it 
covered  wkh  )  in.  vrida  ptne  board*,  unkaa  when  auperaeded  by  an 
Aner&can  iaventioD.  by  which,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necdiLiI  width 
Frequently  of  5  ft.  or  upwards,  boardsarecul  from  the  circumlercrKe 
of  the  tree,  instead  «  through  its  diameter;  three  thfchncHce  of 
nry  thin  wood  an  then  glued  tonihef  under  preianie,  the  crain  of 
... : ... ,-—  ...-  .,holc  (orming  a  nhd 


coverint  without  |oin1i.    Birch  an 

llg  to  tbe  incraied  Light 

fnprovemnt'   ■■ —   * ■— — ' 

ordinary  can 


ordinary  canian  win 
the  tpoVes.  and  ash 


for  the  fellora.    A 

n  larjeLy  used  for  Ipokea  i 


iny  Ight  whet 


ht-grained  aih 
■d  (ai  much  to 


.    One  *^t14inown  fat 


neorlvsod 

wbeeb  'a  tl 

*  For  tpanin'llK*fi'nnrqua1ity  of  ueel  la  made  from  Savdi^  on 
but  the  ordhury  English  •ptinf  ated  by  tbe  beM  maktn  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired^  To  tccnn  tha  moat  peifeet  daslidty  it  i 
Important  that  the  ttpcring  lion  of  tbe  enda  of  aach  plate  sbouL 
be  done  by  hand  labour  on  the  anvil,  and  ihai  tbe  nlatei  shoul 
nolbemorethantin.  inlhickneat.  Tc 
iprlnf4ialcen  adopt  the  method  of  — 


IS  pamng  ihtongh  [be  Mve,  and  the  "cothoa*"  fliiMated  E* 

■l),  the  latter  made  secuir  by  gun-metal  cone-shaped  collet!  and 


ID  the  collinge  axle-tree, 
iperiDiental  staga. 

in  ths  Deedfat  peifactioa 
^em  before  reaching  tbe 

■t  quality-    The  vamiih 
the  one  for  finidiulE  the 


but  Dooe  of  them  has  cot  far  beyond  th 
No  bnach  o(  ciwh%iiiidbi(  coatn-bi 
tbe  vcbkle  than  that  of  r*i-*'-t  To  d 
the  vorfc  baa  to  tmm  Ihnnith  several 
finisUnf  cohnit,  lAieb  miK  be  of  the  I 
used  ii  copal,  of  whkih  thete  are  two  kii 
body,  the  other  tbe  carriage.  InGist-cL 
or  twenty  coati  will  be  tequired  to  o 

to  revive  the  brilliant  glosa  od  tbe  pai 
the  aid  of  nttenatone  and  oil,  a  prcxei 
mined  man  to  do  successfully. 

judgmentDD  thcpartof  theworkm. 


futestnag  aprinE  curtaina.  Brusscl 

the  intenor.  uriksa  are  added  Beat  morocni  (svRed  traya  wilb 

used  for  the  interior,  and  on  be- applied  witb  much  oeatDeaa  a^ 
efbcicncy-  Road  laoipt,  doat  handles,  polished  silver  orbtaia 
Furniture,  are  aui^ied  to  tbe  couh-huildfr  by  firms  whoK  special 
business  It  it  to  make  theitt.  Levtf  bnka  an  now  a  very  oruiury 
lequiicmeal.    Much  jpdcDMDI  is        "  '  ""  ' 

nuleriat  For  blocks  api^M  to  stixl 


providing  Ftalfy  comfortal^ 
snship  [n  the  middle  of  tbe 
n  much  uaed,  but  for  many 
universilly  prefctTcd.     SUt 


ovt  of  light  tbmu^  the  interior  of  the  body.  Q.  A.  M'N.)   ■ 

C  AHRiCKFEBSSI.a  leapoit  and  wateiing-ptace  of  Co-  Anuim, 
Ireland,  in  Ibe  eaat  parliammtaiy  diviiioni  on  tbe  Boithcm 
ahen  of  fieUail  Lonsb,  gi  m.  N.E.  of  Belfait  by  the  Noithem 
Countici(Uidbtid)iaihiiay.  F0p-0liiibaBdlltricI(igai)4MS. 
It  itielches  for  about  i  m.  along  Ibc  iboie  of  the  Lau(h-  Tlic 
piindpal  biiiltiiDg  is  tbe  castle,  otigijiaily  built  by  John  de  Courci 
towards  the  close  of  the  isth  century,  and  subaequc 
enlarged.  II  stands  od  a  projecIiDg  rock  above  the  lo 
fonneily  a  place  of  much  strength.    Itiaslillni' 


nled  with  ht 

nib',  built  1^  Sic  Henry  Si± 

nottfa,  and  the  North  Gale 

ibolaa,  art   antiquated   c 


.  The  andent  daDJon  or 
id  preservatioiL  Tbe  Iowa 
still  viaibic  on  the  vnt  and 
.    The  paiiih  dnirch  otf  Si 

ept.  and  monuments  of  the 
Chicbesict  family,  wu  oiigioilly  a  chapel  or  oiatoiy  dependent 
on  a  Fiandscan  monastery,  llie  entiance  to  a  nihtemnean 
passage  beliWD  tbe  two  eslablishinenls  'a  still  vitihle  under  the 
cannnunion-iable  of  tbe  church.  Tbe  gaol,  btiilt  on  the  tilt  of 
the  monaatciy  above  mentioned,  was  fonnetly  Ibc  ceunty  al 
Antrim  prison.  The  court-bouae,  which  adjoin*  the  90L  b  ■ 
modern  builduig.  The  lawn  hai  some  trade  in  damcMk  produce, 
and  in  leather  and  linen  raanufaclurea,  there  being  Kvml  but 
spi  nniDg-milla  and  bleach  .work*  iD  Iba  immediate  neighbouihood- 
DistiUingii  carried  on.  Tbe  barbour  admita  vessels  of  joo  torn. 
The  tisJieries  are  valuable,  eqiedally  the  c^ter  hsberica.  At 
Dunmic  about  t  m.  from  the  town,  mck  salt  of  nmarkablC 
purity  and  in  large  quantity  is  Found  in  Ibe  Triaaiic  satulstoat. 
Tbe  neighbouring  countty  is  gatenlly  hilly,  and  Slieve  True 
(i  100  ft-)  commands  a  magnibcent  pro^xcl. 

In  iiSi,  John deCSuni,  lowborn  Henry  II. had  granted  >U 
the  paru  of  Ulster  he  conld  obtain  pOMession  of  by  tbe  awwd. 
filed  a  ttHooy  In  this  ttistticl.  Tbe  oatle  came  In  the  13th 
centniy  Ism  pwaemioB  of  tbe  De  Lacy  family,  who,  being 
ejected,  bivitwt  Ettward  Brace  to  boieg*  il  (ijts).  After  a 
ddperate  rc^stance  tbe  gairisoii  Mtrrendtntl.  In  13BA.  tbe 
bmsad  by  the  Scotn,  atul  in  1400  was  destroyed  by 


of  Ibe  BtighbDUiing  Iiirii 
CR  were  at  length  farad 
wane  by  the  paynent  of  an  uniwl  tribute.    In  tbe  reign  ol 
Charlei  I.many  ScDltUCoveBanlemettMIn  th*  ncighbavbosd 


to  >vdd  tbe  pent 
nn.  Irom  .641,  < 
retui^  for  the  Pintutinti 

tbe  loth  of  June  1041,  Ibe  £nt  PnsbyUcy  held 

bcw.     In  that  ycii  tbe  giniion  wu  cainmanded  by  Gincnl 

Robert  Mudto,  who,  Euving  afterwrnnls  rcIinquiBhed  the 

of  Ibc  English  pscliinient,  ms  nrpriwl  and  Ulei 

Si  Robert  Adsir  id  lUi-    At  »  h 

kJd  by  tbe  jAiiiiuis  of  Jamei  IL, 

the  Con»  under  King  William's 

1690  it  TO  visited  by  King  Willii 
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ted  agiinit  tbeln.     In  the  dvil     that  of  lb 
wai  ooe  of  tbe  chief  pla 


:r  period  Canickfeisu)  wu 

'    t  niriendeied  is  iMq 

enl  Schomberx;  ud 

vrbo  landed  bere  en 


who  landed  «jlb  a 
forafewdayi.evieu 


ondcr  CommodcHe  Thuiot, 
Tooo  men,  and,  itlet  balding  the  plan 
it  on  the  aniiOBCh  of  Ibc  Englisb  troc 
Pvil  Jones,  in  his  ihip  tbe  "  Ranger,'  sukhocc 
tbe  "  Draite,"  a  British  sfoop-of  •f»r,  In  the  neig 
but  be  left  vllhout  molesting  the  town.  In  tbe  r 
EUnbelh  (he  (own  obtained  a  charter,  and  this  1 
by  Janwi  I.,  trim  added  the  privilege  of  lending 
to  tbe  Iriah  pariiameni.  The  toipoialion,  bowev 
leded.  aadcrtbeprovidonsof  the  MunJdpal  ReConn  Actof  1840, 
by  a  board  of  munidpal  commlssionen.  CiRickfcrgui  was  a 
par^amentary  boroogb  until  igSs:  and  a  eounty  of  a  town  (ill 
189B,  having  previously  (till  1S50)  been  the  county  town  of 
cnunly  Aniiim.  But  iti  importance  was  tapped  by  the  vicinity 
of  Belfast.  anditshisloricaiassoditionsarenovlK  chief  inlcrcu. 
CARRICKKACROSS.a  martet  town  of  CO.  Mona^n,  Ireland, 
[p  the  south  parlfanwntary  division,  bS  m.  N.W.  of  Dublin  on 
a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(rgol)  1S74.  It  hat  a  pleaatnl,  ekvaled  site,  a  considenble 
agrieultutal  trade,  and  a  lamons  manufacture  of  lace,  wbieli  is 
carried  on  in  varfons  conventual  esUblisliOKnts.  There  are 
some  remains  of  an  EUiabelhan  castle,  a  seat  of  the  earii  of 
Essex,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  wan  of  i64r;  the  tuins 
of  t1»  old  church  of  St  Finbar 

CARRIdtOH-SHAHKOlf,  a 

lawn  of  CO.  Lei  trim.  Ireland,  in  t 

beautifully  ntuated  on  tbe  lefi 

between  Loughs  Al>n  and  Bo( 

the  Boyle.    Pop.  {1501)  iit8. 

Midland  Great  Western  railw: 

Ibeslalioobeingactosslberiveri 

having  so  small  a  popularion  it  h 

is  the  seal  ef  ihc  auiies,  and  has  quays  anc 

The  surreunding  country,  with  its  waterways,  hnigts  and  woods, 

is  of  considerable  beauty. 

CARRICK-OH-SUin.  a  market  town  of  Co.  Tippcrary,  Ireland, 
in  Ibe  east  parliamentary  division,  on  tbe  north  (left)  bank  of 
the  Suir,  I4i  m.  W.N.W.  from  Walerford  by  the  Watcrf-ord  Ii 
Lininick  line  of  the  Great  Southern  &  WesteRi  ruiloay.    Pop. 

urban  district  (1901)  5406.    It  was  fonneriy  a  willed  town. 


eMuthpailiamentaty  division, 
bank  of  the  upper  Shannon, 
rrg,  cloM  to  tbe  confluence  of 
[  is  on  the  Stigo  branch  of  the 
r.  go  m.  W.N.W.  of  DubUn, 
I  counly  Roscommon.  Though 
'     largest  town  In  the  county. 


luildings,  soch  u  the  castle,  e 
■      '  'esofOrm      '  '   ' 


in  ii09,  fbrmerly  a  scat  of  the  d 
to  tbe  Butler  (sMily,  a  branch  of  which  takes 
from  tbe  town.  On  the  other  side  of  tbe  rivtr.  cannei 
brirlge  of  the  i4lh  century,  and  another  of  modem  crectit 
the  suburb  of  Cirrickbcg.  in  county  Walerford.  where 
■       ■    ■■11336.    Thew 


nerlyfam 


Athriv 


hthe 


il  produce,  condensed  milk  is  manu. 
*nrively  qo«rried  in  the  neighbour- 
bood,  while  lome  coal  is  eiported  freni  the  neighbouring  EeMs. 
Dredging  hu  improved  Ihenavigablechaniielcif  tbe  river,  which 
Is  tidal  lo  this  point  and  is  Ened  with  quays, 

CARtlIRR,  JBAH  BAFTIgTB  {ns6-n94>,  Flench  Revolu- 
tionist and  'I>miritt,  was  bom  at  Yolel,  a  village  near  AuriUu 
in  Upper  Auvergne.  In  17^  he  was  a  coantry  altomey  (coun- 
seUor  for  th*  baHUatt  61  Aurillac)  and  In  1741  be  was  choMo 
deputy  to  (be  National  Convention.  He  was  alntdy  known 
as  Ane  ol  Ibe.IoBucnlial  meBibtft  d'  ' 
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n  he  was 

11  by  the 


thear 


duke  of  Orksn 
!  Girondists 
idy.  Carrier  »i 


iDtoNon 

:be  Convei 

levolt  which  was  raging  Ibeie,  by  Ibc  most  severe  measures. 
Nothing  kith,  he  established  ■  [evolutionary  tribunal,  and 
formed  a  body  of  dcspetale  men,  called  the  Legion  of  Maial,  for 
the  puipoK  of  destroying  in  the  iwillest  way  the  masses  of 
prisoners  lieaped  in  Ibe  jails.  The  form  of  trial  was  soon  dis- 
continued, and  tbe  viciims  were  sent  to  the  guillotine  or  shot  or 
cut  down  in  tbe  prisons  <■  nuiie.  He  also  had  Utge  number* 
of  prisoners  put  on  board  vessels  with  trap  doors  for  botloDii, 
and  sunk  in  the  Loire.  This  atrocious  process,  known  as  tl« 
NnyaiUi  of  Naotes,  gained  tor  Carrier  a  reputation  for  wanton 
cruelly-  Since  in  his  mission  10  Normandy  he  bad  been  very 
moderate.  It  is  possible  that,  as  be  was  nervous  and  ill  when  leni 
IB  Nuitca,  his  mind  had  become  unbalanced  by  Ibe  ain>dlies 
cotnmitled  by  Ihe  Vendean  and  royalist  armies.  Naturally,  Ibe 
stories  told  ot  him  are  not  all  true-  He  was  recoiled  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  on  ihe  Sth  of  Februaiy  1794,.  todi 
part  in  Ihe  attack  on  RobespiFne  on  the  Qth  Tbemiidor,  bill  wu 
himself  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  on  tbe  nib 
and  gniUaiined  on  the  i6ih  of  November  1704. 

See  Comte  Fkmy.  Camrr  i  Nanla.  1703-1704  (Pam.  rSo?); 
Alfred  Lallii.  J.  B.  Carrirr.  rtfriitibml  iu  CaMal  i  la  CunnHifli 
I7S6-1794  d'afnir  it  miaraui  4xmina  (Paris,  1901J.  Tbca 
'  -   —J  -' '-IS  of  LalliS.  are  Euipired  by  strong  royalitt 


CAHBIER,  a  general  Icnn  for  any  person  who  convey*  the 
oods  of  aivitheT  for  hire,  more  specifically  applied  In  the  tradea- 
len,  BOW  largely  tupeneded  by  the  railway  eystem,  who  convey 


of  the  dvil 


is  founded  on  tbe  pi 


this  sense  tfie  changes 
throughout  the  world 
subject.  Tbe  law  by 
isihle  for 


towbich  the  ninthritie  of  the  fourth  book  of  the 
ilrd.  The  edict  itself  is  contained  in,  thete  lew 
wards,  "  aculai,  i:iiiifiDiej.  jluMiIril,  ^od  mjaii/Me  isJniB  fort 
rta^iitJ.tiiiiraiiUtnU.inasjiuliciiimdabe."  The  vsplidty  o( 
the  rule  so  announced  has  had  a  most  benefidal  Infiuenoe  on  the 
commerce  of  Ihe  world.  Thiou^ioul  the  great  dvilized  re^on 
which  took  its  bw  directly  from  Rome,  and  through  the  other 
lev  civilised  countries  which  foUowcd  the  same  commerdal  code, 
it  laid  a  foundation  for  the  principle  that  the  carrier's  engagement 
to  Ibe  pubhc  is  a  cnnirict  of  indemnity-  It  boiuid  him  in  the 
general  case,  to  deliver  what  be  had  been  entrusted  wilb,  or 
its  value,— thus  sweeping  away  nil  seoondary  questions  or  dis- 
cusaioBs  as  to  the  conditions  of  more  ot  kss  culpability  on  bis 
part  under  which  loss  or  damage  may  have  occurred;  and  it 
left  any  Hmllstions  of  this  general  responsibility  to  be  separate.Iy 
sdiusted  by  spedal  contiaci- 

Tbe  law  of  England  lecagniles  a  dislincliDn  between  a  common 
and  a  private  carrier.  Theformeriionewhoboldshimself  out  to 
the  poldlc  OS  ready  locarry  for  hire  from  place  lopUcethe  goods 
ef  such  persona  as  cbooae  loempkiy  him.  Tbe  owner  of  tstage- 
eoach,  a  railway  company,  the  master  of  a  general  ship,  a  whar' 

ngcr  carrying  BDods  on  his  own  lighters  are  cammon  carriers; 

nd  it  makes  no  diBerencr  that  one  of  the  tmnmi  of  tbe  journey 
out  sf  England.    It  has  been  held,  however,  tlial  a  penon  who 

person  wlu  merely  engages  10  carry  tbe  good!  of  particular 
idividaalj  ot  lo  carry  goods  upMi  any  particular  occuioD.  A 
unmon  carrier  is  lubjecl  at  law  to  peculiar  Bsbibties.  He  i> 
Band  lo  cany  the  goods  of  any  penon  who  oOiis  U  p*y  Ui 
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hiccimkM  tlMTE  Ii  ■  good 
■ben  hti  caniage  Is  lull,  o 
biUt  dI  ODDVcyicg.    He  r 
taute  will* 
liikbk  tlxn 


10  tbeaoDlnry.  u,  [«  » 


sbt  to  cuty  the  goodi  in  tlu  unul 

dnriilion  or  delay.    To  make  him 

:  Do  a  ouc  delivery  of  the  goods  to  hiid  in  the 

hit  biuineH.     Hii  chajge  must  be  teawnable; 


ol  autmoen,  Tbc  latter  principle,  as  enfoiiH]  by  lUtute,  hi 
OHDC  to  be  of  gnat  imparlaiicE  In  the  lav  of  laUway  compaoie 
In  respect  of  EDodi  entrusted  tobim,  the  carrier'i  liatalily,  ttnjQ 
limited  by  a  special  cootnct,  is,  as  alteady  slated,  that  of  a 
insurei.  Tlieit  is  no  quesiim  of  negligence  as  in  the  case  i 
ty  is  simply  to  cany  aalel 


ioii 

and  accunly.    The  U* 

i  immediately  *'  by  the  act  of  God 

dsvrhichhavcliHighadaBtnct  ted 


.     It  in 


:t  technical  li^Lhca' 

ithout  fiaud.oB  llv 

e  the  carticT  Fjom  his  liability  for 

the  customer  [fr|.,  in  misrepresenting  the  real  value  of  the  goods) 
will  relievE  the  carrier  tram  his  liatnhly.  The  ieq»nubility  of  the 
carrier  ceases  only  with  the  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  proper 
COfisignee,  By  the  Canien'  Act  [&30  the  liability  of  (aniets  for 
gold,  silver,  Jkc  (in  general  "  irlicles  of  great  value  in  small 
ooiopaas  ")  is  determined.  Should  the  article  or  parcel  exceed 
£ia  in  value,  the  carrier  Is  not  to  be  liable  for  loss  unku  such 
value  k  declared  by  the  customer  and  the  carrier's  increased 
charge  paid.  Where  the  value  Is  thus  declared,  the  carrier  may, 
by  public  notice,  demand  an  increased  diarge,  for  which  he  must. 
If  required,  sifl  a  receipts  Failing  such  receipt  or  notice,  the 
carrier  mtat  refimd  the  increased  charge  and  remain  liable  as  al 
common  Isw,  Except  as  above  no  mere  notice  or  declantion 
shall  affect  a  cameras  liability;  but  be  may  make  special  con- 
tracts snth  his  customers.  The  carriage  of  goods  by  sea  is 
tubjecl  to  spedol  reeulitions  (see  AmEicsniiHT).  The 
airriige  oE  goods  by  railway  and  canal  ii  lubjeci  to  the  law  of 
common  carrier,  except  where  varied  by  parlicubr  statutes,  as 
the  Railway  ud  CansI  Traffic  Act*  1S54  to  1S44  and  Ibe  ReguU- 
lion  of  Raitwiys  Acts  iS(olo  iggj.  Theeflectof  tboetctsBto 
ttrevent  railway  companies  as  common  carriers  from  limiting  by 
special  contract  tbdr  Uabiljly  to  receive,  forward  and  deliver 
goods,  imless  the  conditioTis  embodied  in  the  qwcial  fonlracl  are 
reasonable,  and  the  contract  Is  in  writing  and  ^^ed  by.  or  on 
behalf  of,  the  sender.  A  rvlway  company  miut  provide  reason- 
able fadtities  for. forwarding  passengers'  luggage;  where  luggage 
il  taken  into  the  carriage  with  a  passenger,  the  company  is 
retponvblc  for  it  only  in  so  Ear  as  loss  or  damage  is  due  lo  the 
pauenger'i  interference  with  the  company's  eicltlsive  control 
of  it-  As  cairiers  of  passengers  comjunies  arc  bound,  in  the 
tbWBce  of  any  special  canltacl.  to  eierdie  due  care  and  diligence. 
'  «■  penonal  injuries  only  when  they  havi 


bynegl 


tofakilL  Wberelberehu 
ontributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  passenger,  i.r. 
where  he  might,  by  the  eierdse  of  ordinary  care,  have  avoided 
the  coBseqnoices  of  the  difeadaat)'  negligence— be  it  not 
enlitltd  to  recovet.  By  the  act  ol  tS46  (commonly  called  Lord 
Campbdl'i  Act),  wbm  a  pencoi'i  death  has  been  caused  by  such 
entitled  him  lo  an  action  had  Iv 
E  maintained  against  the  parly  re- 
a  behalf  of  the  wife,  husband, 
pusBt  or  child  of  tbt  deceued.  Prevjoutly  such  cases  had  been 
■Bvcmcdby  lbtm»^itaill*ftriimclumtrilHrciim  ^inu. 

'-*  aOUTZ  {iB.j-iBos),  German  philosopher  and 

u  boa  at  Griedd  in  Hesse  Darmstadt  on  the  sih  of 
,  Aim  Btadyfalg  al  GicMoi,  (^atllngen  and  Berlin, 
1  a  few  yean  in  1 1^  iWdying  the  ine  arts,  and  established 
in  1841  at  (JteaieB  «»  a  toaehet  of  philosophy.  In  tSjjbe 
was  appointed  profonr  at  the  luiveraty  ol  Hanicb.  wberc  he 
leclored  mamly  on  aeatbttica  He  died  in  Mnnich  on  the  igth 
•f  Janiury  184s.  An  avowed  (nemy  of  UltnaiMlaniBm,  be 
CDOtributed  in  no  small  degree  lo  making  the  idea  of  German 
unity  aoR  vaiaubk  10  the  South  Germana.    Caniiie  identified 


himself  wi  lb  the  school  of  tbe  younger  Fiohte  as  ou  who  held  Ibe 
ibeislk  view  oE  the  *0rU  which  aimed  at  reconciling  the  coalfa> 

adbeicnt  of  antiquated  forms  and  preiudlos,  be  firmly  uphdd 
the  fundamental  trulhs  of  Christianity.  Hi*  most  important 
woclis  are:  ileslfaiU  (Leipsig,  iSnisrded,,  iSSj),  supfilemaitid 
by  Dii  Kmna  im  Ziuo1w*Biii  der  XallwnllricUinf  wW  itr 
Idiale  4a  UtutUml  (ird  ed.,  xitrttKY,  DU  tUUafUidu 
WtOmidniiuiMt  Ar  Rr/inmelianmii  (Stuttgart,  1S471  lod  ed, 
Ldpag,  iSM).  aod  DU  liuliiii  WtUordMimt  (Ldpug.  iBjj; 
and  ed..  1891).  in  which  he  reoo^iied  both  the  immutability  of 
the  laws  ol  nature  and  the  freedom  of  the  wilL  He  described 
his  viei>  of  the  world  and  Hie  as  "  ical-idealism."  His  essay  on 
Cremwell  (in  IxUmiUani,  iSqo).  which  may  be  caostdeted  hia 
political  confessioo  of  faith,  aba  deserves  mention.  His  coa- 
publisbed  St  Ldptig,  14  vols.,  m  iSS6-iS9^ 
"■■■'""      '    ■.  'S9S.PP-»3-loi)i 
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CARRINQTOH,     CBARLSS    ] 

1ST  £uL  (1843-  ),  EngUsh  I 
Carringtoii  (d.  186B),  was  educated  at  Elan  and  Trinity, 
Cambridge,  and  sal  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  liberal  for 
High  Wycombe  from  186;  till  he  succeeded  to  the  title  in  iKt. 
He  was  governor  ol  New  South  Wales  1885-181)0,  lord  chamber- 
lain 1 803-1845,  and  became  president  oE  the  board  oE  agiicultmc 
in  ip05,  having  a  seal  in  the  cabinet  in  Sir  H.  Campbell-Banner- 
laan'a  and  Mr  Aaquilh's  ministries.  He  was  crealed  Earl 
Cairington  and  Vtscount  Wendover  [n  18^5.  The  CartinftaD 
barony  was  conEerrcd  In  1796  on  Robert  Smith  (1751-1838), 
M.P.  Eor  Nottingham,  a  member  oE  a  fatooua  banking  family, 
the  title  beingsuggestcd  by  one  held  In>m  164310  i7o6inanat)wT 
family  of  Smith  in  no  way  connecled.  The  ind  baron  married 
as  lis  second  wile  one  of  the  two  daughters  oE  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Ereshy,  and  their  son,  through  her,  became  in  1879  joint 
hereditary  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England.  The  and  Banas 
look  the  surname  ol  C^rringlon,  aEterwirds  alleied  la  ~    ' 


I  of  Si 


lith. 


MBBimnW,  UCRARD  CBBIROraiR  (iB>6-iS7s). 
Eoglisb  astronomer,  son  of  a  brewer  at  Sientfotd.  woa  bom  in 
Lmidon  en  tbe  16th  of  Uay  1816.  Though  intended  for  the 
Church,  hb  studies  and  tastes  inclined  him  ig  aitioaomy.  and 
with  a  view  to  gaining  eipeiience  in  tbe  routine  of  as  observatory 
he  accepted  the  post  of  ohservei  in  the  uoivenily  oE  Durham. 
Finding,  however,  that  then  was  little  chance  of  obtaining 
Instruments  suitable  for  the  woik  which  he  wished  la  undertake, 
he  resigned  that  appointmoit  and  established  In  1853  an 
observatory  of  his  own  at  RedhiU.  Here  be  devoted  three  years 
to  a  survey  of  the  lone  of  the  heavens  within  g  degrees  of  the 
Nortb  Folc,  tbe  results  of  which  are  contained  in  hia  RMiU 
Calalapit  ij  j7J5  Sliiri.  But  bis  pame  is  chieRy  peipetuated 
ibroughhislnvcsligatlonaf  tbe  moliofis  of  sun-spots,  by  wtuchhc 
determined  the  elements  of  the  sun's  rotation  and  made  Ibe 
important  discovery  of  a  systemalic  drift  of  tbe  pbotaspbcR, 
causing  tbe  rotation ^leriods  of  spots  to  lengthen  with  iiKRaac 
of  solar  latitude.    He  died  on  the  i;th  of  Novtmliei  187$. 

For  further  infermsliwi  Mr  Vnifk.  KiliiH  Kij,  A».  Sa^a^, 

SriV'^arTuni.'  ilw;  rfct  '/mu,  '?)""«  ai^  Eh^^'mj*: 
Itn.  Sociriyi  Cnl.  &tnJ.  Fapm.  voIl  i.  and  vii.i  Intioductions  to 
Works. 

CARROCCIO.  a  war  cUtiol  drawn  b 
medieval  republics  of  Italy.  It  was  a  re 
which  Ihc  standard  of  the  city  and  an  altar  were  erected ;  pontt 
beU  servlcei  on  tbe  altar  before  the  battle,  and  the  tmnapctut 
beside  them  enawiaged  tbe  lightui  lo  the  Emy.  In  balllt  the 
catTOCdowassurroundedby  Ihebnvestwarriotsin  the  army  aikd 
it  served  both  as  a  rallylng-ptut  and  aalbepalkdiun  of  the  dty^ 
buKHir;  its  caplor*  t^  1^  (Demy  was  rttankd  aa  an  inctriew- 
able  defeat  and  humiliation.  It  was  Int  caployed  by  tba 
Milanese  in  ioj8,  and  played  a  great  pan  to  (be  van  ol  tte 
Lombard  league  against  the  enpeioi  Frederick  Baibaiona.  It 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  other  Dtica,  and  Ant  appian  an  * 


L.  used  by  tbe 
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PlenndiM  batttaUd  fa  iiiB.  tbe  FlanBtine  csiMcdo  was 
tniuily  IbUowtd  by  a  nMllit  at  beuiiig  the  mortiiuBa,  &  bcU  ID 
ring  out  miliUiy  rignih.  Wben  nr  vu  ngirded  u  likely  tlie 
marHmlla  ma  alUdted  to  the  dooi  of  the  chimh  of  StnU  Mult 
ta  the  MtKMo  Nuovoin  Fkience  ud  rang  la  mm  both  dtiieni 
■nd  CTMniet.  In  timn  of  pace  tbc  ciirocxio  was  in  the  keepibg 
of  Mime  gnat  ItmHy  «hicb  bud  dktingubhed  itself  bjr  i^nal 
uxvkstU)  Iha tepabUc 

Acccnmi  d  the  tantiRio  will  be  found  la  noM  bEMorh*  g(  the 
IbUu  repubbct:  ta  lor  iutaixc,  M.  ViUani'i  Ormnacit,  vi.  s 
(FloreiKe,  ISlJ-lSlb):  P.  Vllllri,  Tllt  fn  Fvil  Caimiis  >/ 
nsmliiH  HiOftry,  vol  i.  lEngl  tnnil..  I^ndan,  iffti):  Cina 
CappoDi,  ^Isns  idla  Rifuiillat  di  Firau,  vO.  L  (Florencx,  1S7J). 

URRODDl,  JOHN  TIPLUT  (iS]i-iB95),  Englidi  viidiniit, 
wu  bom  OQ  the  lolh  of  Januuj  iSjfi,  it  Kiighley,  in  VDrtshire. 
Hemuiehiifint  vpeuuKCUk  violloiitit  ibeogeofniDe.uid 
had  (he  advanuge  of  iludytng  between  tbc  ages  of  twelve  and 
eighleen  at  Slut  Igait,  with  WUbclm  Bcnhiid  Motiquc.  On  his 
lelura  to  EagUnd  in  1S5J  Cotta  got  him  cngigeineDtx  in  the 
htdJBg  occhestna.  He  wu  a  toenibct  of  the  Covent  Garden 
apoa  OTchcitia  from  185;,  made  hii  d£but  u  a  solo  ptafer  at  a 
eooccri  ^vcn  on  th*  iind  of  Apiil  iMj  by  the  Mmical  Society 
of  IflndDn,  and  suceecded  Sainton  as  leader  at  Covent  Garden 
tn  iSe^.  He  died  at  Hampsiffad  on  the  ijlt  o£  July  189s.  For 
m&iQr  ycara  he  tad  led  the  Pbilhannamc  <nchc3tn  and  IhOK  of 
tbc  gnat  provincial  feativala.  He  published  IwavioHnBokiB  and 
4  "  Utraatt  dt  ialtri"  and  was  a  very  succosful  leachet. 

MRBOLI,  CBARUB  (1737-iBji),  American  poUliul  leadci, 
of  Trbh  anccatry,  waa  born  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  on  Ibe  i^Iit 
of  Seplenbci  1737.  He  wns  cducalcd  abroad  in  Fteach  Jsuit 
coUcgea,  atudied  law  at  fiooigct,  Paris  and  London,  and  in 
February  17^5  returned  to  Maryland,  where  an  estate  known  aa 
"  CaTToUlon,"  in  Frederick  county,  wns  Rcltled  upon  him; 
be  alwayi  aigncd  hb  name  as  "  Charia  CiooU  of  Curolllon." 
Before  and  duriog  Ibe  Wai  of  Independence,  be  wia  a  whig  01 
patriot  leader,  and  a<  lueh  was  nalunlly  a  moniber  of  liie  vatiolu 
)ocat  and  provincial  titra-leEal  bodica — commilteea  of  corre- 
•pandcnce,coininitteefi  ol  obsciva1ioE],tounci1  Dr&afcty,provincial 
eoarcnlion  (1774-1776)  and  consiliuiinnal  conventiDn  (1776). 
From  1777  aniil  iScii  he  was  a  mcniberof  Ihe  Maryland  KHale. 
In  April-Jiine  1776  he,  with  Samuel  Chose  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  whs  a  member  of  the  commission  fiuilleMly  sent  by 
Ihe  conlinentaleongfemo  Canada  [or  the  pinpMe  of  pnsnadlng 
Hvc  Canadians  to  join  the  thirlcen  revolliuE  colonJes.    From 

imjiortaBt  services  as  a  member  of  the  board  o<  war,  and  signing 
on  tbe  >pd  of  August  1776  the  Derlamtion  of  Independence, 
tbcisgb  he  had  not  been  dcctcd  until  the  day  on  which  that 
documsnt  was  adopted.  He  out-lived  all  of  the  other  nsncTi. 
He  wasa  member  of  the  United  Slates  Senate  Ireie  1 7S9  lo  1 7g>. 
Flora  igoi  unto  hiidcalb,acBaltimatc,onihci4ih of  November 
tgj>,  he  lived  in  ntireoKTll,  his  last  public  act  being  the  formal 
cctenuny  s(  starting  the  consiruclion  of  Ihe  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
laUway  (July  4,  lilt).  In  poUlio,  alter  Ihe  formation  of 
parties,  be  was  a  gtaunch  Federalist.  Of  unusual  abilliy, 
high  duuacter  and  great  wealth,  he  eicrdecd  a  powcrlul 
inSuenix,  putkuktly  among  his  co-nligionists  of  the  Roman 
Catbotic  faith,  and  be  nsed  it  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 

StcOitUJtb)  ICale  Masoa  Rowland  (lap*). 

GARIOLU  JOHN  (i7]5-<Si5l<  American  Roman  Celhob-c 
prelate,  was  boroal  Upper  Mariberough,  Prince  George's  county, 
Uaryklid,  on  lh«  8th  of  January  17J;.  Ibe  eon  of  wealthy 
Catbslic  parents  and  a  cousin  of  Charles  Carroll "  of  CartoUlon." 
He  waa  educated  SI  St  Omer's  in  Flanders,  becoming  a  novitiate 
Id  the  Sodely  ol  Jesus  in  175).  and  then  at  the  Jesuit  college 
In  Lifge,  being  otdalned  prist  in  1764  and  becoming  professor  of 
phikia^iliy  and  theology.  In  1771  he  became  a  professed  father 
of  tbe  Sodety  of  Jcsui  and  profa»r  at  Bruges.  As  lolor  lo 
tbe  son  of  Lotd  Stmirton,  he  travelled  ihroush  Europe  In  1771- 
1773.  Aftetthepapalbriefof  the  sist  of  July  1773  BUMmMed 
tbe  Society  of  Jetui,  b«  i  "-   -    '" ' 


in  Fliuden  la  England.  In  1774  he  returned  ta  Amerfca,  and 
set  to  work  at  a  mission  at  Rock  Creek,  Montgomery  county, 
Maryland,  wbete  his  mother  lived.  He  shared  the  feeling  for 
jtidepeodence  growlag  aenoBg  the  American  coltHiiils,  foteseeing 
that  it  would  mean  greater  religious  fieedom.  In  177^,  at  the 
requHt  of  Ibe  continental  congioe,  he  acnMnpanled  Benjanda 
Franklin,  Charl«.  Carroll  and  Sanud  Chaie  on  their  misakm 
to  secure  the  aid  or  neutrality  of  the  Ptcnch-Canadians,  and 
though  unsuccessful  it  gained  for  Um  the  [tieadshlp  of  Franklin. 


on  Franklin's  recommendation.  Cam^  was  named  prefect  apoa- 
folic,  the  American  Dburch  being  reeogniied  a)  a  distinct  body  In 
a  decree  issued  by  Cardinal  Antotwlli  on  the  plh  of  JlUK  1784.  In 
Ihe  summer  of  17SJ  be  began  his  viaitatlonsi  in  178(1  be  induced 
Ihe  general  chapter  to  authotiie  a  Cathnlic  aeminaty  (now 
Georgetown  Unlvettity);  and  at  the  same  seaaloii  it  was  votod 
that  Ihe  condition  of  the  churtb  required  a  hlahopi  accountable 
ditectly  lo  the  pope  (and  not  to  Ihe  Congregation  of  Ibe  Pto. 
paganda)  and  cboien  by  the  American  clergy.  Consent  to  ihii 
ccfuise  was  given  by  Antonelli  hi  a  letter  of  the  iiih  of  July 
1788.  The  clergy  met  at  Whilemarah,  Maryland,  and  Baltimor« 
was  adopted  as  the  episciipal  aeat,  Carroll  bring  chosen.  ai 
bisbopiandcn  theAthof  Noveinbcr  i789Piut  VI.  tssned  a  bull 
10  that  effect,  ComJl  b«ng  cansecmled  at  Lulwocth  Castle, 
England,  on  the  i51h  of  August  i7{)o. 

On  hk  return  from  England  the  hl)hi9  B 
College  completed  (1791),  thanks  to  rooneys  he  bad  ri 
fromEogUshCaltuiia.  HisfinlsynodiDatontbeTthof Novem- 
ber 1791;  and  on  Ihe  t6th  he  issued  the  "  Chrulaton  Christian 
Marriage,"  which  attacked  marriage  by  any  «ave  "lawful 
paiton  of  our  church."  In  1703  the  Rev.  Leonaid  Neak  (1740* 
1817)  was  SKMintcd  his  ODadjuloI.  In  1790,  after  the  dealh 
of  Wa^ngton,  Bishop  CirroU  bade  bis  deigy  hold  Ihe  itnd 
of  February  1800  as  a  day  of  mourning,  and  on  Ihst  day  delivered 
in  his  pro-calhedcal  a  memorial  discouoe  which  attracted 
much  attention.  Already  in  1801  he  was  prcsung  for  tbe 
citation  of  new  sees  in  his  diocese,  and  the  Louisiana  rurcliaae 
of  1803  gave  added  weight  to  this  request;  in  September  iSoj 
the  Propaganda  made  him  admlnislratot  apostolic  of  tbe  duKese 
of  New  Orleans,  lo  which  he  qq»inttd  John  Oliiiec  as  VKar 
genelal;  and  in  iScS  Plus  VH.  divided  Carroll's  great  diocese 
into  four  sees,  Dosloa,  New  Vork,  Philadelphia  and  Baidstown 
(Kentucky],  iuflragan  to  the  raetropolilanate  of  Ballijnon^  of 
which  Carroll  actually  betame  archbishop  by  the  aioumption 
of  the  long  delayed  ^uimod  tbc  i8ih  of  August  1811,  having 
comecraied  three  suffiagans  in  the  autumn  of  1810.  In  181 1 
eccltsiasticsl  juRsdicIion  over  the  Daiush  and  Dutch  West  Indies 
was  bestowed  upon  him.  Carroll  was  now  an  old  man,  and  the 
shock  of  the  war  of  iSii,  which  as  a  sUunch  Federalist  he  had 
opposed  unlll  its  ictuil  dedanlioo,  logetbel  with  the  action  of 
the  Holy  See  in  appointing  to  the  sees  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
Vork  other  candidates  than  those  of  his  recommendation, 
weighed  on  his  mind.  He  died  in  GcorgelowB  on  Ihe  3rd  ol 
December  1815.  He  may  well  be  reckoned  the  greatest  Bgure 
in  Ihe  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States.  His  position 
In  Ihe  church  had  never  been  easy,  partly  becauv  be  had  been  a 
prominent  membei  of  Ibe  Society  of  Jesus.  The  great  sat  of 
h>3  diocete  had  nude  It  unwieldy;  and  his  struggle  to  secure  the 
independence  of  the  American  church  had  been  a  difficult  one. 
All  defender  of  papal  and  episcopal  authority  he  had,  especially 
ui  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  lo  deal  with  churches  whose 
tnslecs  insisted  thai  Ifaey  and  their  parishes  alone  could  choose 
priests,  that  bisSi^p  or  prefect  could  not  object  lo  their  choice. 
Akin  to  this  difficuliy  was  the  desire  of  Catholics  sf  different 
nalionalltiea  to  have  separate  churches,  a  desire  oflen  erealcd 
or  encouraged  by  intriguing  and  ambitious  priests.  Osides 
these  and  other  internal  annoyances,  Carroll  had  Id  meet  tbc 
deep-seated  diatrust  of  his  church  in  communities  settled  almost 
eiclusively  by  Protestants. 

See  John  Cnmaiy  ShiK.  Uiilnr}  »/  On  CaUiclU  Ckvdi  in  (U 
Uaiud  5Wh,  vol.  il  (17^1813}.  (AkroD  aod  New  Vork,  18881; 
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ud  DBnid  Bml.  Biatnptical  SlieUli  s/  On  Ual  Ra.  JAti  Camll, 
Firil  AnUiilmp  of  BcUinwn.  ttUk  Sdtcl  Ptrlimu  >/  »ii  Wntinii. 
edited  by  John  CmmjU  Bicat  (Ballimore,  1B4J]. 

CAHROHADK  ■  piece  of  ordmcce  Invtotcd,  by  Ihe  appUca- 

guB.  The  Loventoi  wu  the  uitiquary  Gcnenl  Robetl  Melville 
(ijiB-tSog).  He  desgned  the  jAect  in  1759,  and  called  it  tlu 
"  uiusber,"  but  it  wu  not  adopted  in  the  British  navy  till  1770^ 
■  wH  HU  then  knowa  u  the  "  curonade,"  from  ttie  Carron  worki 
on  the  Camtn  river  in  StitUosdiite,  Scotland,  when  it  wu  Gnt 
!-■■*  by  Me  Gucoignb  The  carionade  had  a  powder  chamber 
like  many  <:J  the  earlieat  guna  known,  and  wai  limilar  toa  mortar. 
It  was  ihoTt,  light,  bad  a  limited  range,  but  vaa  destructive  at 
cLcflC  quarten.  CairooadeA  were  added  to  the  exiating  arma- 
menu  of  guns  proper  or  long  guns.  A  j8-gun  fii^te  cairied 
ten  cvronadea,  and  wu  therefore  armed  with  4S  ^hcceb  of 
ordnance.  Aa  the  official  claiaiGcaliona  were  not  dianiced,  they 
WCTV  mialeading  guida  lo  the  rcaJ  strength  of  Britiab  ahipB, 
which  alwayi  caitied  more  ^ecea  than  they  were  described  aa 
catcying.  The  sattie  remark  applies  to  French  and  American 
ihjpB  when  tbe  toe  of  the  caFiona^e  extetidcd  fiioin  the  British 
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natural  order  Umbelliferao,  grows  wild  in  fields  and  on  roadsides 
and  Bc*-tfiORs  in  Bdtain  and  tben«th  temperate  Bonegenetilly 
of  tbs  Old  World.  It  ii  an  annual  Ind  resemble*  the  cuItiVBlcd 
(anot,  except  in  Ibe  root,  which  is  thin  and  woody.  It  It  the 
origiia  ol  tbe  cultivated  caiiot,  which  can  be  devehtped  tiom  it  in 
1  (ew  gcneiatiou.  U.  Vilniorin  sucrecded  in  producing  fatna 
with  thick  Seshy  roots  and  Ibe  biennial  habit  In  lour  genenliona. 
In  the  cultivated  carrot,  during  the  £nl  season  of  growth,  the 
■Um  icBaim  short  and  beats  a  rosette  of  graceful,  long-stalked, 
branched  Wves  with  de^ly  cut  divisions  and  small,  narrow 
ultimate  segments.  During  this  period  the  plant  devotes  its 
energies  to  storing  food,  chiefly  sugar,  in  the  ao-called  root, 
whidi  CDnsisls  ol  the  upper  part  of  the  Ime  root  and  the  abort 
portion  oC  the  stem  between  the  toot  and  the  lowest  leaves.  A 
Irsiuvcne  section  of  the  root  shows  a  central  core,  generally 
yellow  in  <«lout,  and  >D  outer  red  or  scarlet  rind.  The  core 
reprcscata  the  wood  of  (B  ordinary  stem  and  the  outer  ring  Ibc 
soft  oulfr  tissue  (bast  and  cortex).  In  the  second  season  the 
terminal  hud  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf-rosette  grows  at  the 

furrowed,  rather  rongh,  branched  stem,  a  or  3  ft.  high,  and 
bearing  the  floweia  in  a  compound  umbel.  The  utnbcl  is  char- 
acterized by  tbc  fan  that  the  small  leaves  (bracts)  wbidi 
suTTDUu]  it,  resemble  Che  foliage  leaves  on  a  much  reduced  scale, 
and  ultimately  curve -inwards,  tbc  whole  infloreacentf  forming 
1  nat-like  stiuclure.  The  flowers  arc  sinsll,  the  outer  white, 
the  antral  ones  often  pink  or  purplish.  The  fruit  consists  of 
two  one-seeddl  portions,  each  portion  bearing  four  rows  of  itUI 
spinous  pmjectkiDS.  which  cause  the  fruits  when  dropped  to 
ding  together,  and  in  ■  natural  condition  help  to  spread  the 
seed  by  clinging  to  the  fur  of  animals.  On  account  of  these 
projections  the  seeds  canDOC  be  sown  evenly  without  previous 
rubbing  with  sand  or  dry  ashes  to  separate  them.  As  usual  in 
tbe  membera  of  the  orda  Umbelliferati,  the  wall  of  the  fruit  is 
penetrated  lengthwise  by  <s,Dah  contabiing  a  characteristic  oil. 

Carrots  vary  considenbly  in  the  length,  shape  and  colour  of 
their  roots,  and  in  the  proportion  of  lind  ta  core.  The  White 
Belgian,  which  gives  the  largest  crops,  has  a  very  thick  root 
which  is  white,  becoming  pale  green  above,  where  it  projects 
above  ground.  For  nutritive  purposes  It  is  Inferior  to  the  red 
varieties.  The  carret  ddights  in  a  deep  saitdy  soil,  which  should 
be  well  drained  and  deeply  tRnchtd.  The  ground  should  ba 
prepirtd  and  manumi  in  autumn  or  winlet.  For  the  hing- 
rooted  soru  tho  soil  sbookl  be  at  least  3  ft.  deep,  but  the  Short 
Harm  niiclla  may  ba  grown  in  abotit  S  in.  ef  good  compost  laid 
m  the  (op  of  a  lea  tulDible  soil  Feat  eanh  may  be  usefully 
emEdtVedtoUghleniiif  thesoil.  Good  c«rtoti  of  the  larger  sorts 
may  be  grown  In  unfavourable  soils  by  niakiiig  large  boles  iS  in. 
deq>  with  a  crowbar,  and  filling  them  up  with  sandy  compost 


in  which  the  seeds  ar 


beanm.  The  mala  aop  is  sown  atHM 
eno  01  morcn  or  oegmning  of  April.  After  sowing,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  thin  tbe  plautSj  and  keep  them  clear  of  weeds. 
The  roots  are  taken  up  in  autumn  and  stored  during  winter  in 
a  cool  shed  or  cellar. 

CABRTIHO  OVEBi  or  Cokhhuatioh,  a  stock  achange  lenn 
for  tbeopcration  by  which  the  settlement  of  a  bargain  tlansaded 
for  money  or  for  a  given  account,  may  for  a  considention  (csUed 
either  a  "  <anIaligo  "  or  a  *'  bockwanlatuin  ")  be  postponed 
from  one  settling  day  10  anoiher.  Such  a  continuatitm  is 
eqinvaleni  to  t.  sale  "  for  the  day  "  and  1  repurchase  for  the 
succeeding  account,  or  to  a  putcbase  "  for  the  day  "  and  a  resale 
for  the  succeeding  acnnint.  The  price  at  which  such  transac- 
tkns  are  adjusted  is  the  "  making-op  "  prke  of  tbe  day.  (See 
Account  and  Stocte  Excbahoe.) 

GABHOLI  (mod.  Carstli),  an  ancient  cjty  of  Italy,  on  tbe  Via 
Valeria,  43  ra.  E.  by  N.  of  Rome.  It  wu  founded  in  the  country 
of  Ibe  Aequi  between  ya  and  igg  >.c,  just  aftci  the  estoblish- 
Dienl  of  Alba  Fuccns,  no  donbt  as  a  Mtongbdd  to  guard  the  road 
to  the  latter.  It  is  meniioned  in  111  B.C.  asaneof  thetwelveoul 
of  thirty  I^tin  ci^onics  which  protested  their  inability  to  furnish 
raoce  men  or  money  for  the  war  against  HumibaL  We  find  it 
used  in  i6g  n.c  like  Alba  Fucens  as  a  F^ace  of  oonfioenKnt  for 
political  prisoners.  It  was  sacked  in  the  Social  War,  but  prob- 
ably became  a  muaieipiuin  after  it,  though  we  hear  but  little  of 
it.  The  modsn  town  of  Carsoli  first  appears  in  a  diploma  of 
A.D.  866,  hut  the  old  site  does  not  seem  to  have  been  abandoned 
until  the  ijlh  century.  It  is  now  occupied  only  hy  viqe^rds, 
and  lies  about  aioo  fL  above  sea-level,  in  a  plain  surrouiuled  hy 
mountains,  now  called  Piano  del  Cavaliere.  The  line  of  the  dty 
walb  (originally  in  tufa,  and  reconstructed  in  limestoae),  built 
of  Tectangukt  blocks,  an  be  Iraod,  and  so  can  the  aianty 
remains  of  seveml  buildings,  Including  tbe  fcdmm  or  base,  of  ■ 
temple,  and  also  the  ancient  branch  road  from  the  Via  Valeria 
(which  itself  keeps  just  sonth-easc  of  CarsidO,  tmvasing  tte 
ute  Imra  north  to  south.  Tbt  forty-thiid  milesti»e  of  the  Via 
Vateria  still  lies  at  or  near  its  original  site;  it  ms  set  up  by 
Nerva  in  *-d.  g7.  One  mQe  to  the  nortb-wesi  of  Csrsii^  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  comlsting  of  a  buttressed  wall 
of  coiKiBte  cioasing  a  valley. 

See  G.  J,  PfciTer  and  T.  Ashby  In  SuppUiiualary  Pales  rf  Oa 
Amcriian  Sdual  i'k  Ksm.  i.  (190J).  108  h].  (T.  Aa) 

CABMH,  CHRISTOPHER  ["Kn")  (rgo9-iS6g},  American 
hunter  and  scout,  was  bom  in  Madison  county,  Kentucky.  « 
the  14th  of  December  iSag.  Wbcn  he  was  a  year  old  his  paresis 
removed  to  Howurd  (ounty,  Missouri,  then  a  fionlier  seitleneBt, 
and  the  boy  was  eariy  traioed  in  the  hardships  and  requirements 
of  pioneer  life.  He  served  Cor  a  while  as  a  saddler^  apprentice. 
and  after  1S16  devoted  himself  to  Ibe  life  of  a  profcsnoBal  guide 
and  hunter.  He  was  hunter  for  the  gartisoo  at  Bent's  Fort  00 
the  Arkansas  river  in  what  is  now  Bent  coonty,  Colondo,  from 
iSj)  to  1840,  and  accompanied  John  C  Frtniant  on  his  exploring 
expeditions  of  1841  and  1843-1844,  and  on  hit  Callfemll  expedi- 
tion In  i84)-i846.  Carson  took  part  in  the  Meiiam  War.  and, 
after  the  rush  to  the  Pacific  Coast  began,  engaged  as  a  gaidt  10 
convtvy  emigrants  and  drovers  across  the  plains  and  mountaina. 
In  1854  he  became  Indian  agent  at  Taos,  New  Mexico,  In  which 
position,  throu^hfakmwledge  of  the  Indian  traits  and  language, 
he  was  able  to  exercise  for  many  yeais  a  restrainiag  influencs 
over  the  warlike  Apaches  and  other  tribes.  Doting  tbe  Civil 
War  he  rendered  invalnaUe  services  to  the  Federal  caaae  In  Ibe 
south-west  as  duef  scout  in  charge  of  tbe  varioaa  bodies  of 
irregular  scouts  and  rangers  parcicipatlsg  in  tbe  constant  border 
warfare  that  characteriaed  the  conflict  in  that  part  of  tbe  UaioB. 
In  March  1865  he  was  breveted  brigadier-general  of  VDluateeii 
far  gallantry  in  the  battle  of  Valverde  (on  Ibe  list  of  February 
1861)  and  for  distinguished  services  in  New  Mexico,  and  after  tin 
vrar  resumed  his  positioa  as  Indian  agent,  which  he  held  until 
bis  doth  at  Fort  Lyon,  C:^rado,  on  tbc  ijcd  of  May  1S68. 
"  Kit  "  Carson  occupies  in  the  latter  pcxiod  ol  American  pioocff 
history  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  held  by  Daniel  Booae 
and  David  Civckelt  at  an  earlier  period,  as  the  typial  fraotiR 
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btn  and  IndCui  fight«,  *iid  fit  halifcmdih  tsctpts  lod  pcnand 
pniim  art  the  subjfct  of  innumciible  slories. 

R  ChadB  Burdtlt,  Life  sf  Kit  Com™,  dU  Cr«l  Wfife™  Fnlcr 
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CARSOH  CITT.  tfae  apilil  of  Nevada,  U.S.A.,  and  Ihc  county 
teat  of  Oiraiby  county,  about  nam.  N.E.  ot  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, rap.  (tSqo]  395°;  (<90c)  iioo;  (i«Io)  1466.  It  iiumd 
by  the  Vii^nia  and  Tnidiee  nilway,  which  haa  repair  ihajs  hen, 
and  by  stage  10  Lake  Tahoe,  11  m.  W.  ai  Iho  dly.  I(  l>  pictur- 
esquely liluBlcd  in  Eagle  valley,  near  Iho  east  base  of  the 
Strna  N'rvad*,  at  an  elevation  ol  4710  ft.  above  the  aea.  Within 
1  tn.  of  ihe  cHy  •«  Shaws  Hot  Springs.  The  eiiy  Is  a  distribut- 
ing point  for  the  ndghbourlnE  mining  ngion.  Among  the 
public  buildings  aie  the  ctpilol,  the  United  Slates  goveninient 
building,  a  United  States  mint,  and  a  stale  oiphans'  home; 


icipally  ii 


ling,  lu 


,    Jl  has 


■gain  confentd  upon  bin.  A  Ic«  moBtbi  after  be  wu  sinck 
iritli  apoplexy,  and  died  oa  the  iSth  of  December  1715. 

S«  Slalt-paprrs  laJ  Liflcri  aiimiei  !■  WBHiim  CarsUnt,  lu 
whkli  a  prcSieil  a  Life  by  M'COnnick  (im):  Story's  Ctanoa 
and  Cariir  ef  WiHiam  Corilara  (1B74];  Andnw  Lang's  Hiitury  •/ 
Smlaxii  (1907). 

CAItSnW,  ARKUB  JACOB  (17J4-1T9S),  Gennaa  painter, 
was  bom  <n  Scblegnig,  and  in  1776  went  to  OipcDbageolo  study. 
In  178]  he  went  to  Italy,  wbere  he  wu  mucb  imptrssed  by  the 
vork  of  Giulk)  Romano.  He  Iben  lettled  In  LUbetk  as  a  portrait 
painter,  but  Has  belped  lo  visit  Rome  again  in  i74i,andgndua]ly 
pToduced  some  line  subject  and  histaricaJ  paintings,  e.f.  "Plato's 
Symposium  "  and  the  "  Battle  of  Rossbach  "—which  made  him 
famous.  He  was  appointed  professor  at  Beriin,  and  in  1795  a 
great  eihibitioc  of  hii  works  was  held  in  Rome,  wbete  he  died 
in  1798-  Cantens  ranks  as  the  founder  of  the  later  icbool  ol 
German  historical  painting. 

CAR5UUB,  an  indent  dly  of  Umbria,  on  the  Via  Flaminia, 
"    (mod.  Nanti)  and  34  m.  S.S.W.  of  Mcvanla 
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•sa  trading  post,  was  laid  out  as 
lai^lil  of  the  SI 
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CAB3TABE8  (or  Cabsthbs),  WILUAll  (,&t^sj,s),  Srolljsh 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Cathcatt,  near  Glasgow,  on  the  1 1  '     ' 
FEbruaiy  1649,  the  ion  of  the  Rev.  John  Carstares,  s  meml 
the  fitreme  Covenanting  party  ol  Pmlejtoo.     He  wsj  edui 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  thrn  passed  over  lo  Uti 
where  he  commenced  his  lifelong  friendship  with  the  prin 
Orange,  and  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  politics  t 
country.    The  government  disliked  (Tarstares  brseveral  rea 
lie  nt  the  intimate  «f  William:  he  had  been  the  bear 
mesages  between  the  disaffected  in  Scotland  and  Hoi 
and  he  was  believed  to  be  concerned  with  Sir  James  Sti 
(1635-1715)  in  the  authorship  of  a  pamphlet— .jl  fi  Acivunt  €f 
SaHlBKiri  Gtiaana!  fty  rcDiD>i  sf  lit  D.  i^Lauiodtiies  MmUtrw, 
kuaily  Imdaed  In  h!i  Saaei  Majiily.    Accotdingly,  on  his 
niura  to  England,  at  Ibe  close  of  1674,  he  was  committed  lo  the 
Towet:  the  Following  year  be  was  iiansfentd  to  Edinburgh 
Cajtie,  and  it  was  not  tin  Augurt  1679  that  be  ma  released. 
After  this  he  visited  Inland,  and  then  t«csme  pastor  to  a  Non- 
confonnisl  congregation  at  Cheshunt.     During  i6S>  he  was  in 
Holland,  but  in  the  folbwlng  year  he  was  agam  in  London,  and 
was  implicated  in  the  Rye  House  Plot.     On  its  discovery  he 
was  eiamined  before  the  Scottish  Council;  though  the  lorluie 
of  the  thumb-screw  was  applied,  he  refused  10  utier  a  word  till 

and  in  the  disclosures  he  then  made  hedisplayed  great  discretion. 
On  his  return  lo  Holland  he  was  rewarded  by  William's  Hill 

the  Revolution  he' continued  10  hold  this  office,  under  the  title 
of  royal  chaplain  for  Scotland.  He  was  the  confidential  adviser 
ol  (he  king,  especially  with  regaid  (o  Scottish  aBaits,  and 
tendered  important  service  in  ptomoling  the  Revolution  Settle- 
ment. On  the  accession  of  Anne,  Carstares  retained  his  post  at 
toyat  chaplain,  but  resided  in  Edinburgh,  having  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Dnivetsity.  He  was  also  minister  of  Greyfrian'^ 
and  afterwards  of  St  Giles',  and  was  lour  limes  chosen  moderator 
ol  the  general  assembly.  He  look  an  Important  part  in  pro- 
moting Ihe  Union,  and  wu  consulted  by  Harley  and  other  lead- 
ing Engli^men  concerning  it.  During  Anne'a  reign,  the  chief 
object  ol  his  policy  was  to  frustrate  the  measures  which  were 
planned  byLord  Oxford  to  strengthen  the  Episcopah'an  Jacobites 
— eqwciallya  blUforeitendingibeprivilegesof  Ihe^scepallans 
and  the  bill  for  replacing  in  Ihe  hands  of  the  old  [Kitmns  the 
right  ol  patronage,  which  by  the  Revolution  Settlement  had  been 
vested  in  the  elders  and  the  Protestant  berilora.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  George  I,,  CarjUrel  wis  appointed,  with  five  others, 
lo  welcome  the  new  dynasty  in  the  name  of  the  Stoitish  Church. 
He  wu  received  graciously,  and  the  office  of  royal  chaplain  wis  I 


The  Ma  Flaninia  is  well  pitaerved 
and  enters  the  north  gate  of  the  town,  the  archway  of  which  Slill 
stands.  Remains  of  buildings  may  also  be  seen  upon  the  site, 
and  theoutline  of  an  amphitheatre  is.visible.  The  town  of  Cesi, 
i  m.  10  the  soulh-east,  has  polygonal  walls,  and  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  an  Umbriandly  which  was  destroyed  by  Ihc  Romans. 
Clnxilaebeing  constructed  in  its  stead.  The  medieval  city,  aa  so 
often  happened  in  Italy,  returned  to  the  pre-Roman  site. 

See  G.  Camtiiritii  In  Kmint  dttliSiMwi  (■»84).  M9:  'or  the  (ombt, 
L.  Lanzi,  in  JVMiBI  itgi  Scati  (1901),  MI. 

CART  (A.S.  aal,  Cadle  cairt;  connected  with  "car"),  a 

general  term  for  various- kind)  of  vehidrs  (tee  CauraoE),  in 

some  cases  for  carrying  people,  but  more  particularly  for  trana- 

porting  goods,  for  agiiculiura)  or  posial  purponei,  At.,  or  for 

carriera.     Though  consliucted  in  variom  ways,  the  simplest  typo 

for  goods  is  two-wheeled,  topless  and  gptinglcss;butaa  a  general 

term  "  cart "  is  used  In  combination  with  some  more  spedfic 

qualification  (dog-cart,  donkey-cart,  road-cart,  polo-cart,  lie), 

when  it  is  employed  for  pleaauie  purposes.    The  "  dog-carl,"  so 

called  because  originaDy  used  to  convey  sporting  dogs,  is  a  mote 

less  elevated  two-wheeled  carriage,  generaUy  with  seals  back  to 

ck,  in  front  and  behind;  Ihe  "  govemew-catl  "  (pfaumaMy 

called  from  its  use  tor  duldrtn),  a  very  h>w  two-wbeeled  pony- 

-riage,  has  two  ude  aeats  bdng  inwards;  the  "  tax-cart,"  a 

h'ghl  two-wheded  farmer's  cart,  was  so  calltd  because  formerly 

tempted  from  taxation  as  under  tfae  value  of  ^ir. 

CARTAGENA,  or  Casthaoen*,  a  dty,  seaport,  and  the  ca^nlal 

of  the  department  of  BoUvar,  Cok>mMa,  South  America,  on  the 

Caribbean  coast,  in  io°  25"  *&'  N.,  75°  34'  W.     Pop.  (1905, 

imitt)    i4,e«i.    The   popolaiion   o(   Cartagena   Is 

iposed  of  blacki  and  mixed  races,  which  form  the 

predominant  type  on  the  lowland  plains  of  northern  Colombia. 

~         Cartagena  usually  have  e 


re  the  te 


erlhan 


hi  Ihe  city  is  Si*, 

ipccialfy  for  unac- 

dimaliifd  (oreigneis.  The  harbour,  which  i*  the  best  on  thenorih 

coast  of  South  America,  is  formed  by  an  indentaikm  of  the  coasl- 

shut  in  by  two  hing  islands  lying  parallel  to  the  mainland. 

oven  an  area  of  about  69-5  sq.  m.  and  aSbrds  deep  end 

re  anchorages  and  ample  facQities  for  loading  and  unloading 

F  vessels.    The  city  itself  has  no  modern  quays,  and  large 

els  do  nor  approach  wiihin~a  mile  of  Its  landing-stages,  but 

the  railway  pier  (lengthened  ijo  ft.  in  1898)  on  the  mainland 

opposite  permits  the  mooring  of  vetsds  alongside.     There  were 

'irmerly  two  entrances  to  the  harboni — the  Boca  Crande  (large 

louth)  between  the  low  sandy  Island  or  peninsula  on  which  the 

ity  standi  and  Ihe  island  of  Tlerra  Bomba,  and  Ihe  Boca  Chica 

imall  mouth)  althesoulh  end  of  the  latter  island.    The  Boca 

rrande  was  filled  inih  stone  after  the  city  had  beat  captured 

luld  pass  through  it  at  any  time,  and  the  narrow  ami  more 
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aiiiy  dcfoxlHl  BocaCUa,  ^  m.  tattlwi  •oulb,  bu  lii 


Doitlicm  tod  a(  tbehsiboui,  UMJ  intqanudfi 

land  on  the  cut  by  m  ditUow  lugDOO^iki  eiieBtion  of  Ibc  biy 
which  is  bridgHl  by  ■  causewiy  psssiog  through  the  utn-nmnl 
subDib  of  XixiDiani  on  ■BOthet  isluid.  Tin  okkdty,  about 
1  n.  long,  Doiih  and  »utb,  and  \  m.  vide,  is  endosed  by  i  heavy 
i>i]],inplMS4oIt.tbick,uidiBdeftadR)  by  Kvcrel  Innxidiible- 
lookinc  ions,  which  have  kinc  be«a  dismgniled^  but  (le-itill  in  a 
(ood  iiate  al  pre«ivilion.  At  the  miialiad  tad  ol  Ilio  CBUscway 
leading  From  ibecityBlheiaitofSaa  Felipe,  about  m  (i.  above 
•et-levcl,  adapted  ai  ■  diiUibuting  reacrvoit  in  (he  dty*!  walcr- 
vroeks;  and  behind  it  aio  veidure-covcnKl  hilla  ti^ng  to  ad 
elevation  oI  joo  ft.,  farming  a  picturesque  background  la  the 
gny  waUi  and  rcd-iilcd  roofiof  Ihecily.  The  itrects  ate  uaiiov, 
irregular  and  roughly  paved,  but  a/c  lighted  by  electricity; 
Iraratvay  linea  run  between  the  principal  points  of  the  dty  and 
Mburb).  The  houses  are  built  with  thick  walls  of  stone  and 
brick  round  open  courts,  in  the  Moorish  style,  and  their  iron' 
btrted  doors  and  windows  give  them  the  appearance  ol  being  a 
part  of  the  roilificatioos.  Among  the  numerous  churches,  the 
taigew  and  most  imposing  is  the  Jesuit  church  of  Ssn  Juan  de 
Dios,  with  its  double  towers  and  celebrated  marble  pulpit;  an 
old  nnanasieiy  adjoins.  Canagena  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  its 
cathedral  date)  from  cokiiual  times.  The  city  was  once  the  head- 
quarters at  the  Inquisition  in  South  America,  and  the  edifice 
which  it  occupied,  now  private  prc^rty,  is  an  object  of  much 
intoresl.  The  water  supply  of  the  city  was  formetly  obtained 
from  rainwater  tanks  on  the  walls  or  by  cazriage  from  springs  a 
few  miles  inlaiid.  But  in  rgod  an  English  eontpany  received  a 
conceaakn  to  bring  water  by  pipes  from  springs  on  the  Tuibaco 
hills.  30D  f  C  above  the  sea. 

The  coaunerdal  iDpoitance  of  Cartagena  declined  greatly 
during  the  period  of  civil  disorden  which  followed  the  war  for 
IndepcodcDce,  but  in  liui  yean  his  revived.  In  the  reign  of 
tm»  IL  tfae  SpanJuda  bad  opened  a  canal  ("  El  Dique  ") 
thnugb  aotnc  manbea  and  Ugoons  into  1  small  western  outlet  of 
Ibe  Higdalcoa,  wUch  t^ve access  to  that  liverat  Calamar,  about 
Si  m.  tbove  the  bar  al  its  month;  during  Cartagena's  decline 
this  wai  allowed  to  bil  up;  it  was  rs^ned  in  1846  for  a  short 
time  and  then  was  obstructed  again  by  river  floods;  but  in  x9&i 
it  ni  rti^Kited  for  steam  pivigalion.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
igth  century  1  railway,  6j  m.  long,  was  built  bctiveen  Caiugem 
aad  Calanar,  Imports  consist  of  cotton,  Vmttt  and  wooUen 
fabrics,  hardware,  cutlery  and  machinery,  keimene,  glass  and 
orthenware;  and  the  exports  of  cattle,  sugai,  tobacco,  coHte, 
coco-nuta  and  Abre,  dividivi  and  dye-voods,  vegetable  ivtiiy, 
rubber,  hides  and  skins,  medicinal  forrsL  products,  gold,  silver 
and  platinum.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  eipoits  io  1906  was 
t].j8SW4  U-S.  gold. 

Caitagenawadoundedinijjjby  Pedredelleredla.  In  1544 
il  was  captured  by  pirates,  who  plundered  the  toun;  in  1535  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  ejucted  a  large  ranum;  and  in  1697  by 
the  French,  who  obtained  fiom  It  more  than  fi.ooo.ooo.  In 
i74l  Adeiiral  Verrion  uiuuccessfuliy  besiege 
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ecaptured  by  the  republicans  on  the  jsth 

Iberealter  remained  in  their  possession. 

n  the  pobtkai  agilalions  and  revolutions 

c  in  the  c 
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;r  Spanish  colonial  rule, 
and  is  the  principal  naval  Elation  ol  Colombia. 

CARTAQSHA.  ar  Cakihageha,  a  seaport  of  toulh-castcTn 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murda;  in  jj°  36'  Ji.  tod  o*  jS'  W.,  si 
the  lerminus  of  a  branch  lailHay  from  the  city  of  Murcia.  and 
on  the  Mcdilerraueaa  Sea.  Pop,  (1900)  90,871,  Carlagcna  ii 
forti&ed,  and  poSKSWS  an  alicsal  and  naval  dockyards.  To- 
gether wllh  Fermi  and  San  Fernando  near  Cadii,  the  other  great 
naval  stations  of  Spain,  it  is  governed  by  an  admiral  with  ili 
title  o(  capUln-gtniraL    ll  has  also  an  episcopal  see. 

The  dly  stands  on  ■  hiU  separated  by  a  little  plain  from  the 


r;  towards  the  north  and  east  it  cunuBunkatet  wilb  a 
'alley;  on  the  south  and  west  it  is  hemmed  in  by  bi^ 
ins.  Its  grey  houses  have  a  ne^ectcd,  almost  a  dila|^ 
■I^KBrance,  from  the  friable  stone  of  which  they  arc 
cted;  and  then  are  no  buildings  of  antiquarian  interest 
dng  architectural  beauty,  eicept.  periups,  the  ruined 
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ing  the  port.  The  harbour,  the  largest  in  Spain  after 
o,  and  the  finest  on  the  east  coast,  is  a  spacious  bay, 
It  near  its  centre,  where  there  is  a  ledge  of  rock  baiely 
'   is  dominated.  Ml  the  se  
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with  fort 


hand;  a  breakwater  aBoids  shelicron  the  east,  and  on  tb 
is  the  Anenal  Basin,  often  trgnided  as  the  origiiul  baibouT  of 
the  Caithaginians  and  Ronuins.  The  island  called  La  Escom- 
biem.  the  ancient  Siffmhraria  (i.e.  "  mackerel  fishery  ").  'i  •"■ 
south,  protects  Cartagena  from  the  violence  d  wind  and  waves. 
The  mines  near  the  dty  arc  very  productive,  and  thousands  of 
men  and  beasts  arc  employed  in  transporting  lead,  iron,  copper, 

progress  of  Cartagena  was  much  hindered,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  i^th  century,  by  the  prevalence  ol  epidemic  diseases, 
the  abandonment  ot  the  arsenal,  and  rivalry  with  the  neighbour- 
ing port  of  Alicante.  Itssanitary  condition,  though  slilldelcctive, 
was  improved  by  the  drainage  of  the  adjacent  Almajar  Marsh; 
and  after  1870,  when  the  population  had  dwindled  to  about 
jfi,ooo,  Cartagena  advanced  rapidly  in  size  and  wealth.     The 
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expended  on  btinfpng  (he  coast 
and  land  defences  up  to  date,  and  adding  new  quays,  docks  and 
other  lurbour  woika.  As  a  naval  atatlou,  Cartagena  suffered 
■evenly  in  189S  from  (be  oaritime  disastera  ol  the  Spanish- 

at  thcbeginningof  the  same  year,  Ponnan,  or  Portman,  a  mining 
village  on  a  weU-shdtercd  bay  about  11  m.  east,  was  declared  by 
royal  order  an  independent  port.  Vessels  go  to  Porman  to  land 
coke  and  coftJ,  and  to  load  iron  ore  and  lead-  From  Cartagena 
the  principal  eiports  are  metallic  ores,  esparto  grass,  wine, 
cereals  and  fmit.  £waitD  giasa,  viiicb  grows  freely  in  the 
vicinity,  is  the  ifarlum,  or  Spanish  broom,  which  gave  the  town 
its  Roman  designation  of  Carlhata  Sparlaria.  Il  is  still  usi-d 
locally  for  making  shoes,  ships'  cables,  mats  and  a  kind  of  spun 
ckilb.  Timber  is  largely  imported  from  the  United  Suics, 
Sweden  and  Kusiia;  coal  from  Great  BriUin;  dried  codfish 
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and.     In  1904,  exclusive  of  cc 
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604,708  tons  entered  the  port  of  Cartageu  . 
and  J  ^o  Spanish;  while  go  vessels  were  accommodated  al  Porman. 
Cartagena  tas  founded  about  the  year  14]  B.C.  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian KisJrubal.  and  was  called  CdrlAg  {d  Sma  or  New  Carthage. 
10  distinguish  it  from  the  African  city  of  Carthage,  It  was 
conveniently  situated  opposite  to  the  Cailhaginian  territory  in 
Africa,  and  was  early  noted  for  its  harbour.  Its  silver  and  gold 
mines  were  the  source  of  great  wealth  both  to  the  Cartha^nians 
and  to  the  Romans.  In  no  B.C.  this  Important  placf,  the 
-headquarters  and  treasure  city  of  the  Punic  anoy,  was  stonncd 
and  taken  with  grcalslaughtcibyF.  Scipio.  The  city  continued 
10  flourish  under  the  Romans,  who  made  il  a  colony,  with  the 
name  Celonia  Vulrii  Jidut  Uma  Carlkogo.  In  A.D.  4)S  it  was 
lullaged  and  neariy  destroyed  by  the  Golhs.  Cartagena  was  a 
bishopric  from  about  400  to  lag^,  when  the  see  wis  removed  la 
Murda.  UndcftheMooesilbeesme  an  independent  principality, 
which  waidestioyed  by  Ferdinand  II.  of  Castile  in  i>43,  resiorn) 
by  Ihc  Moors,  and  finally  conquered  by  James  I.  of  Aragon  in 
1176,  It  was  rebuilt  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  (1517-1198)  for  the 
sake,  of  ils  harbour.  In  ijSs  il  was  sacked  by  ail  English  Hcet 
under  Sir  Frauds  Drake.  In  1706,  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  It  was  occupied  by  Sii  John  Leake;  aod  in  tbe  next 
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jor  It  Vts  RUktn  b]t  Ike  duke  of  Benrick.    On  thi  jlli  ol 

NovoBbet  i8>3  it  apitiditKl  to  the  Fimcb.    ' 

oS  the  faBonrctiim  in  Spun,  CmrCi^ena  ▼■■  i 

iceni  aS  ntStit-    On  the  1^  of  Angmt  1S73  i 

by  tb«  Spvi^  fleet  nnder  Adiniril    Loboi; 

October  k  battle  took  pUce  ofi  tha  town,  between  the  ihipa  of 

the  lOienuDaU  end  the  lebds,  and  on  the  iilhof  Juuui;  1S74 

CatUfnui  wu  occujiEcd  by  the  gDvemment  troopa. 

5v  BOIltUa  ImlMa  dt  Cartatent.  by  G.  Vkcm  y  PottOIo 
(Madrid.  IU9.  Ac) ;  Fteha  ->  /uUi  ri(  Carttt/na,  by  L  MaitiiiEa 

Rita  (CutUFoai.  iSuJiaud  Stria  '  ■     -'■ •   "   —      ■-  " 

DiuCuKO  (IdadtS:  199s}. 


u  bombarded 


91  tbiipoi  it  Cailatlma,  b; 


CARTAQO.  the  capital  o{  the  ptDVince  of  Cut*so,  in  CMla 
Kica,  Central  Ameilta;  13  m.  E.S.E.  of  Sw  iett  by  the  ttau- 
coBltaoitalTathray.  Pep.  (1900)  4S3t-  Culasoit  built  4930  It. 
above  na-levd,  m  the  (etlile  and  bantlfol  plateau  «f  San  Joaf , 
and  at  the  lauthenibuBOltlievelcanoInill(iif)oofL).  Some 
of  iu  cider  buldmA  eqiBdaUy  Ihe  dundus,  an  ol  coniidenbb 
Intend;  bat  all  beai  madia  of  tbe  vokanie  dbtnibaocea  from 
which  the  town  ha>  (uSOed  on  dud/  occmhiu — notably  in 
1733,  when  it  was  neatly  averwbeliDed  by  the  bunting  of  the 
frioded  enter  of  Iiua,  and  in  1S41.  when  it  wu  ihiLt«ed  by  an 
eaithquake.  There  ate  hot  minetal  iprin^  much  Irequesled 
byinvahdiBt  Bella  VbtaHaKubuibcoTuected  with  the  town  fay  a 
iiunway  }  m.  bu^.  The  bcai  trade  ia  chieity  in  coflee  of  fine 
qnality.vlachisivadity  cultivated  in  the  rich  volcanicacui  ol  the 
naghbinlibood-  Cartji^  if  uid  to  have  been  in  esstoicD  ai 
eaily  al  1J»;  it  wu  probably  nuned  in  15CJ  by  the  Spanisid 
VavJilBt  de  CoronadOj  to  whom  its  foundation  ia  often  ascribed. 
TboDflh  Hmral  litaca  plundered  by  buccanecn,  it  lelained  ita 
jupntkiKBaathecapltll  of  Coata  Rica  until  iS33,wben  it  iaaoid 
Iq'tndltioD  to  have  contained  30,000  iahabitantg.  Ilspioaperity 
tapidly  diminiahed  after  tlie  tnuference  of  the  leai  of  sDven- 
BWDt  to  San  Jott,  In  1813,  but  somewhat  levived  with  the 
drnjoptnent  ot  railways  after  1S71. 

axa,  TBOHU  (I6S&-I754),  English  hiitoiiio,  was  bom 
at  I>i)uiKMa,  near  Clifton.  He  wu  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
was  Ertt  brovght  into  notice  by  his  controveny  with  Dr  Henry 
Chandler  regarding  tiie  Irish  maaeacie,  in  which  be  defended 
Charies  I.  Hb  altachmcot  to  the  StuarU  also  caused  him  to 
lenialn  a  non-Jnroi,  and  on  the  discovery  ol  the  plot  of  Atlctbuiy, 
whose  KETctarybewas.he  was  forced  to  flee  toFruce.  Tfane 
te  collected  maleiials  for  an  £n^ish  edition  of  De  Tbou  and 
Ri^nlt,  vhich  were  piuchaied  and  pubUsbed  by  Dr  Mead. 
Being  teiaUed  to  England  through  the  inluoica  ol  Queen 
Candine.he  published,  in  17  jB,'lC«(>ra(^camiilii/IikiiVii;u.u>o' 
Ualiriab  firr  a  Hiitory  if  EntfaiU.  The  first  volume  of  bis 
Ceiural  Hiiliry  «/  En^aiid,  which  is  only  of  value  for  its  vuC 
and  careful  collection  of  facts,  was  published  in  1747.  By  the 
insertioD  in  it  of  the  statement  that  the  king's  evil  bad  been 
cored  by  the  Pretender,  Carte  forfeited  the  fivour  of  most  of 
Ids  patronL  He,  however,  coslinued  to  publish;  and  Ibe  ind 
volume  appeared  in  t75o,  the  jid  in  1753,  the  4tb  in  tyjj. 
He  published  also  a  Lift  af  Jama,  tukt  tj  Ormmd,  containing 
a  coUection  of  letters,  &c  (3  vols.,  1735-1736;  new  ed.,  in  G  vols., 
Oxford,  185T],  and  t  Hiilery  0/  da  SaalUiimi  e/  Fortnttl,  with 
lettea  ef  Sr  R.  Southwell  duiing  bis  embassy  there  (London, 
1740).  His  papen  became  the  piopeity  of  tbe  imiversity  of 
(Mord,  and  were  deponted  in  tbe  Bodleian  library. 

CAKTSR,  EUUBRB  (rTi7->So6),  Englidi  poet  and  tiana- 
bior,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Caiter,  was  bom  St  Deal, 
in  Kent,  on  the  i6th  of  Decttnbei  1717.  Dr  Carter  educated 
bischihlren.  boyiand^Is,  alike;  but  EGiabeth's  slowness  tired 
his  patience,  and  it  ws*  only  by  peat  peiseverance  that  she 
conquered  hei  natutat  inoipadty  for  learning.  She  stodied 
late  at  nigbt  and  early  io  tbe  moraiog,  taking  muS  sod  chewing 
green  tea  to  keep  beisclf  awake;  thus  causing  severe  Injury 
to  her  bealth.  She  learned  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Dr  Johnson 
said  coocetning  a  cdebiatcd  scboUr  that  he  "  undnstood 
Creek  better  than  any  one  whom  he  bad  ever  known  eicept 
Eliiabclh  Carter."  Siie  learned  also  Hebrew,  Fteach,  Cetman, 
IldaB,  Danish,  PoMUgiKse,  asd  lastly  soni*  Arabic.      She 


studied  as 

history.  Edward  Cave  was  a  friend  of  Dr  Carter,  end  in  1734 
some  ol  EHiabeth's  verses,  signed  "  Elixa,"  speared  in  the 
Gtniitman's  Magame.  to  which  she  contributed  for  nuny  yean 
In  t73S  Cave  published  her  Ptemi  yftn  PartuMlar  Occaiimu; 
in  t7]g  she  translated  from  tbe  French  an  att»ck  on  P^'s 
Etsay  n  Mvi  fay  J-  F.  de  Crousas;  and  ia  the  same  year 
appeared  her  translation  from  the  Italian  of  Alsuotli's  AFnv- 
ImwHHimo  ^  Ic  Dami,  dnder  the  title  ol  Sir  /.tow  1/ntim'l 
Pkihstfh  aplaintd  Jer  Ike  im  sf  the  Zddui,  in  lix  DuOttna 
M  UtU  ai>f  CsJnr.  Her  translation  of  Epictetus  (iTjS}  was 
ondertakeo  in  1749  to  please  her  friends,  Thomas  Seeker  After- 
wards srchbishop  of  Caaterbnry]  and  his  niece,  Calhedne 
Talbot,  to  whom  the  translation  was  sent,  sheet  by  sheet,  as  it 
was  done  In  lyGj  Mias  Carter  printed  a  second  collcctioa  of 
Patm  en  Satral  Oaasioia.  Her  letter*  to  Mias  Talbot  coBtut 
an  account  of  ft'tour  on  the  continent  undertaken  in  1763  in 
company  with  Edward  and  Elisabeth  Montagu  and  William 
Pulteney,  ist  cHil  of  Bath.  Dr  Carter,  from  I7«i  to  his  death 
in  1774,  lived  with  hit  daughter  in  a  house  at  Deal,  which  she 
had  purchased.  An  annuity  was  settled  on  her  by  Sir  Willism 
Pulteney  and  his  wife,  who  bad  inbeliled  Lord  Bath's  forluM; 
and  she  had  another  annuity  from  Mrs  Montagu.  Atuoni 
Miss  Carter's  friends  and  corrapondents  were  Samuel  Johnson, 
Bishop  Bctlcr,  Richard  Savage,  Horace  Wolpole,  Samuel 
Richardson.  Edmund  Burke,  Hannah  More,  and  Eliiabclh  Vesey, 
who  wu  a  leader  lA  literary  sodety.  She  died  in  Clarges  Street. 
Piccadilly,  on  the  iQlh  of  February  1S06. 

Her  Uemain  were  published  En  1807;  her  ccmapondmee  with 
MIm  Talbot  end  Mrs  Vesey  in  laoo:  sad  bet  Inters  10  Mrs  Mdoibeu 
in  187.    Seealso^  K'cxUf/K'KaMt  )Cuii<im(i9o6},abiocn^y 

CABTCHET,  SIB  OEORGB  U.  i6ii>-i6So),  English  politician, 
was  bom  between  t6oQ  and  i6t  7  on  the  island  of  Jersey,  where  his 
family  had  long  been  prominent  londbolders.  He  was  the  son 
of  Heliei  deCatteret  of  St  Ouen,  and  in  his  youth  was  trained  to 
follow  tbe  sea.  In  1639  he  became  comptroller  of  the  English 
navy.  During  tlie  Civil  War  be  was  active  in  bchoU  ol  the  king. 
In  1643  he  succeeded  by  reversion  from  lus  uncle.  Sir  Philip 
Carteret,  to  the  post  of  beiM  of  Jersey,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  ap{«luted  hy  the  king  lieutenant-govetnor  of  tlie  island. 
After  subduing  the  Parliamentary  pacty  in  the  island,  he  was 
commiis>on«d(i(i44}a  vice-admirsJ  of  Jersey  and  "the  maritime 
parts  adjacent,"  and  by  virtue  of  that  office  he  curled  on  from 
there  an  active  privateering  campaign  in  the  Royalist  cause. 
Parliament  branded  him  as  a  pirate  and  excluded  him  specifically 
from  Euture  amnesty.  His  rule  in  Jersey  was  seven,  but  pmfit- 
able  to  the  island;  be  developed  its  resources  and  made  it  a 
refuge  fot  Royalists,  among  whom  in  r&46  and  again  in  164^ 
l6jo  was  Prince  Charles,  who  created  Carteret  a  Vnigbt  uid 
banjDet.  !□  1650,  in  consideration  ol  Carteret's  services,  CharlH 
graoled  to  bim  "  a  certain  island  and  (djoceat  islets  near  Vir- 
ginia, in  America,"  which  were  to  be  called  New  Jeraey;  but  no 
setdiUDcnt  upon  this  gtsnt  was  made.  In  1651  Carteret,  alter 
a  seven  weeks'  sJegC,  was  compelled  to  tuitendcr  Jersey  to  a 
PorliomenUuy  forces  be  then  joined  the  Royalist  exila  in  France, 
whei*  for  a  time  he  held  a  command  in  the  French  navy.  He 
retumedtoEnglandat  tbcRestoration.bccaipeaprivycoundllw, 
sat  in  parliament  for  PorlSAouIh,  and  also  served  as  vice-cbam- 
berlnin  of  the  royal  fioEisebald,  a  position  to  which  he  had  been 
ar^nted  in  1IJ47,  From  r66t  to  1667  be  was  tnasurer  of  Ihe 
navy.  Ho  rendered  valnable  service  during  the  Dutch  War, 
faut  his  lax  methods  of  keeping  accounts  led  to  his  being  censured 
by  parliament.  In  1667  he  became  a  deputy  treasurer  of  Ireland. 
He  continued  nevertheless  in  the  royal  favour,  and  subsequently 
was  appidnled  one  of  the  commis^ners  of  the  admiralty  and 
a  member  nf  the  board  ol  trade  and  plantations.     He  belonged  to 

and  was  one  nf  the  ei^t  to  whom  Charles  XL  granted  the  country 
ol  the  Catolinaa  by  tbe  charters  of  1^3  and  1665.  In  1664 
James,  duke  ol  York,  granted  that  part  q[  his  American  leriilory 
between  tbe  Hudson  acd  Delaware  riven  to  Si[  George  Cuteni 
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■nd  John,  Loid  Berkdey,  uA  in  Cmoet'i  honour  thii  Inct 
received  the  name  of  New  Jtaej.  Sir  Gcoree'i  relative,  Phitip 
CatttRt  (d.  lASi),  wu  lenl  ovn  u  Rovnuor  in  i66j,  but  «■> 
temponrily  deposed  in  1672  by  t}ie  dacontented  cokmiits, 
wl»  cJioBe  James  Carteret  (perhaps  1  natural  ion  of  Sir  Georf^c) 
ai  "  president."  Philip  CiTtent  was  restored  Co  hii  fjffnx  in 
1674.  In  this  yeii  Lord  Berkeley  disponed  of  hia  ehaie  of  the 
grant,  which  tnally  fell  under  the  contml  ol  WlUiam  Pcnn  ud 
bii  anociates.  With  Ihem  Carteret  agreed  (1676}  npon  a 
boundary  tme  which  divided  the  colony  Into  East  and  West 
Jersey.  He  died  in  January  i63o.  and  two  yean  later  his  heirs 
diqxKdoihisNew  jersey  holdings  to  Penn  and  other  Quiken. 
CARTBEIAHISM,'  the  general  name  given  to  the  philosophy 
developed  principally  in  the  norkso!  Oestartes,  Malcbnnche  and 
Spinoa.    It  is  impisslble  to  othibit  the  iiiU  meaning  of  these 


[ceptin 


=r  they  a> 


^dbyor 


the  same  thought  in  dlSerent  singes  ol  its  evcdulion.  It  may  be 
true  that  litalebranche  and  Spinoui  were  prepared,  the  former 
by  the  study  «f  Augustine,  the  latter  by  the  study  ol  Jewish 
tdulosophy.to  dtsw  innn  Cartesian  ptindiAcaconKquencei  which 
Desurtes  never  anticipated.  But  the  foreign  light  did  not  alter 
tbt  picture  <m  which  it  was  cast,  but  oiUy  )et  It  be  seen  more 
clearly.  Tfaecotiicqucnce*wereliigiIln»tclydT*wn.  Itmayba 
•hown  that  they  lay  in  the  system  from  the  lint,  and  that  they 
were  evnlved  by  nothing  but  ita  own  immanent  dialectic  At 
the  aamc  drnt  it  Is  not  likely  thai  they  would  ever  have  been 
brought  into  luch  deu  coosdousncss,  or  etprcssed  with  such 
consisiRicy,  eicept  by  a  philoaapher  whou  drcumslanccs  and 
character  had  coaii^tely  detached  him  from  all  the  convictions 
and  prejudices  of  tjie  agE.  In  Milebranche,  Cartesian  ism  found 
in  intetpratei  whose  Meditative  iplrlt  was  fostered  by  the 
cloister,  but  whose  speculative  boldness  wsa  restrained  by  the 
tndiiioDs  of  the  Catholic  chureh.  In  Spiniua  it  found  one 
who  was  in  spirit  and  position  more  completely  isolated  than  any 
monk,  who  waa  removed  from  the  infhieBcc  ol  the  teligioiu  as  well 
hi*  time,  and  who  hi  hi*  solitude  seemed 


It  Is  because  Cartt^nii 


I  found  such  a 
In  some  senM 
irried  to  thdi 


complete  and  typica 
iltimite  tejidt,  and  « 


Its  principle*  have  beei 

have  before  us  all  the  data  necessary  to  aeLenruneiri 

Tkt  FkUnsBfliy  of  Desaults.— Daa.net  was,  in  tl 

of  the  word,  a  partaker  of  the  modem  ^rit.     He  ' 

the  tendeudes  that  produced  the  revival  of  letters  i 
Like  Erasmu*  and  Bacon,  he  bought  to  escape  Ir 
sccndent  and  unreal  philosophy  of  the  other  world,  t< 


of  K 


it  God,  and  therefore  his 


n  tha 


ion  between  faith  and  reason  which  inevitabty 
lesds  to  the  downfall  of  failh.  What  was  peculiar  to  Descartes, 
however,  was  the  spKulative  interest  which  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  rest  m  mere  ciperience,  whether  of  things  spiritual  oc 
ol  things  secular,  which  made  him  search,  both  in  our  corscious- 
nes  of  Cod  and  our  conscioiisness  of  the  world,  for  the  links 
by  which  they  are  bound  to  the  consdousnesa  i^  idt.     In  both 


Mn 

^     the  UDconscious  proce 

ss  by  wblch  the  world  of  en- 

pnience  was  built  up 

W  tocover  the  hidden  fcgic 

tha 

of  the  structure  of  belief,  to 

mbstilule  a  reasoned  system. 

aO  whose  elements  are  inter- 

dependent,  tor  an  unreasoned  Co 

ngeiies  of  ojHnions.     Hence  his 

first 

step  involves  reflection,  do 

iiht  and  abstniclion.    Turning 

the 

ye  ofreason  upon  itself,  he  ti 

ries  to  n^easuie  the  valueof  that 

c^ll 

clionol  beliefs  of  which  he  fi 

nds himself  possessed;  and  the 

Gni 

thing  that  reSection  seems 

o  discover  is  iusccifenlal  and 

mnecled  character.     It  is  a 

mass  o(  incongruous  materials. 

mubled  wiihmtl  system  and  untested.     Its  elements  have 

put  together  under  ,11  kind 

of  influences,  without  any  con- 

•F« 

sdous  inUUeclual  ptocen,  ind  tbndbie  we  cu  Wve  no  ima 
aace  of  Ibem.  In  onln  that  we  nay  have  audi  aasuiiBCC  wc 
must  unwrsvF  the  web  of  eaipeiienca  and  thnu^ht  which  wv  have 
woven  in  our  sleep,  that  WW  m*y  bigiB  again  at  the  beginning  and 
weave  it  over  again  with  "  deu  aiul  tliidiict  "  comdonsiMM 
of  what  we  an  doing.  Di  nwiiiw  daUlaaium  eiL  We  nuU 
free  ourselves  by  one  decisive  efion  from  the  woght  of  cuMeo. 

moat  elementary  form  we  may  find  the  true  beginning  erf  know- 
ledge. The  method  of  doubt  Is  at  the  same  time  a  method  of 
abstraction,  by  which  Descartes  rises  above  the  thought  of  the 
particular  objects  of  knowledge,  in  order  that  he  nay  Ind  the 
primary  truth  in  which  ties  the  very  deflnilion  of  knowledge,  at 
the  reason  why  anything  can  be  said  to  be  true.  First  disappears 
the  vhi>\c  mass  of  dogmas  and  i^iiafcHis  as  to  Cod  and  man 
whidi  are  confessedly  recdved  on  mete  authority,  lliea  the 
supposed  evidence  of  sense  Is  rejected,  fpr  eRenal  teabty  is  not 
Immediatdy  given  In  sensation.  It  it  acknowledged  by  all  that 
the  senses  often  miskad  us  at  to  the  aature  of  things  whhoat  til, 
and  perhSjM they  mayslso  mislead  u  u  to  there  bdog  anything 
without  us  at  aU.  Nay,  by  an  elfatt,  we  cut  even  carry  doubt 
beyond  this  point;  we  can  doubt  evoi  reatlienuiical  tnith. 
When,  indeed,  we  have  our  ihougfati  directed  to  1 
demonstration,  when  the  itqM  c<  the  proccM  ai 


piajdngi^ 


trtangic  ue  equal  ts  t<n>  riglit  angle*; 
target  or  turn  any  oin'  ilionghti  fnm  such  defOuiB- 
un  finagine  Ib«  God  or  some  pcmetful  ^niii  ii 
.our  mindsto  deceive  theu,alaa  that  even  our  molt 
cenam  Judgment*  may  be  IBusory.  In  this  naive  '—'"*'^  does 
Descartes  eapres*  the  idea  that  there  are  Decessitica  of  thoii^l 
prior  to,  and  prcaupposed  in  the  uutb  of  geometry.  He  b 
seelung  to  strip  thought  of  all  the  "  Icndings  "  that  teem  to 
come  to  It  Itam  anything  but  iuelf,  of  all  relation  to  being 
that  can  be  supposed  to  be  given  to  It  from  without,  that  he  may 
discover  the  primuy  unity  of  thought  and  bang  on  which  all 
knowledge  depends.  And  this  he  finds  io  pure  lelf-  a^tlmtr 
consdouineas.  Whatever  I  abatiacl  from,  I  cannot  •/em 
abstract  {am  *eU,  from  the  "  I  think  "  that,  as  Kant  ^j!*^ 
putsit,  accompanies  all  our  ideas;  for  it  waa  in  fact  the  "^ 
very  independenre  of  this  universal  element  on  the  particular* 
that  made  all  our  previous  abstraction  po^ble.  Even  dmbt 
rests  on  certitude;  afona  with  self  I  cannot  get  rid  ot  this  self. 
By  an  eHott  of  thought  I  separata  my  thinking  sell  from  all 
that  I  think,  hut  the  thinking  scU  remains,  and  in  thinking  I 
■m.    Cgp(g,erf«iinn.-"Ithink,thereloret  am."     The  objective 


ilty  of  judging,  and  therd^e 
1  other  objective  judgments. 

very  process  by  which  we  d 
ft  we  nut  then  a  right  to  regard 
ighl  andbdng,  in  which  is  contained 
loped,  the  vny  definition  o(  truth  f 
iitriilcfi  [>ew:aTte«UDdentood  his  fine  ! 


It  is 


isirtieni 


Hai 


X™'^«fc 


eiplainsit 


challenged  by  th 
'?Val™'5 


'  oaky  at  referred  to 


.,  „...     .  think  ta  oiu  particular  way,  tbei^ore  1  enit"     But 

it  i(  not  Ihinkhi^  in  a  parlicBtar  way,  but  thinldni  in  gMenl  that 

walking  or  d  any  otur  ^lecial  state  or  object,  but  1  am  alidys 
consclocis,  for  except  in  ooitsdousness  there  Is  no  wo  or  self,  aad 
where  tbcie  is  coasciousnets  there  isalwayianego.  "  ui  I  Chen  always 
in  sleep?"    aslci  the  oMcctor;  and  Descartes  expues 
>^  critiEiims  of  Locke,  bf  mainuiaing  that  k  is  ia- 
there  should  ever  be  an  Inierval  in  the  activity  si 
■lid  by  iiujvting  thai  as  man  is  essentially  a  ihinKiDf 
...  ....  child  iliinks.  or  is  self^onsdoirt.  even  in  its  molbeta 

The  diHieulty  dinppears  when  we  obHnc  that  the  oueMisa 
t  coBdition*  under  vhkh  ■df-consdoitsDeaa  ia  ttsvclofjed  »B 


linuelf  to  the  crite 
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*'S 


unity  of  tboufht  and  beiaE  in  ■eU-condounoi  is  p 

■II  knDwlidte.    Of  IhiiKBit  >  tm  to  My  that  il« j 

thinlH,  and  tint  It  thfaiki  ilwkyi.    Ctfitf.  (Ffp  mm  u.  u  Dcnni 
points  ovt,  AH  A  ^llofliiiii|  but  tha  wtprniiuMi  ei  an  identity  whtd 
Ii  diKawl  by  tbe  ibapla  intultloB  al  Ik*  niiid.'    If  it  vtn  other 
wiK.  tbt  nnjoc  "  mm  fiud  cgnW  aiiU  "  would  nqnin  to  biv 
bKB  kaom  beToie  tbc  adoor     «titg"i  wbcnaaontlHcantnr 
it  it  from  the  inun«dikt*  cuiKlouBcaa  cC  lidfw  aa  coBtained  in  kIi- 
camciotHoaw  tlat  tWt  piajor  oji  aiona  ba  derived.    AtaiOi  wben 
Kabl»  and  othn*  ugUEd  that  thbiking  ii  or  may  ba  a  propeny 
ol  I  material  lubUBncE.  Dcacanaannwn  tbat  tlie  qneatioB  wketbcr 
the  nuterial  and  tlw  Ihinldiig  nibatanca  are  obo  ooei  aot  meet  ui 
at  tlte  outset,  but  can  only  be  i^ved  after  we  liave  eoa^dcnd  trhat 
11  involved  in  tlie  cDncepiiDv' of  theie  different  labaiaAcea  mpec- 
lively,*    In  other  ir»d>.  tebe^  by  tRaiicv  thinidnaaaa  quality 
of  a  materia]  lubaance,  u  tojni  ouliidE  of  tbe  inielliiible  warld  foi 
an  eiplajiitian  of  tbe  intellirfEla  vorid.     It  ia  to  aalc  for  ■hiieI'^'— 
priorto  tbat  which  liBnt  in  dmufbt.  If  it  be  true  that  the  conici 
m  af  self  ia  that  lioin  irtwh  we  cannot  ab»nict.  that  whi. 
involved  in  the  knowledfe  of  anything,  then  to  ^  beymd  ii  and 
for  a  reaiDd  or  eaplanation  of  It  in  anything  cIk  u  to  ed  bc^ 
tbe  be^nninE  of  MDOiirledge;  It  it  to  aik  for  a  kncwIeoEe  hi 


,.„.  „  ...,  , but  that 

object  which  it  not  in  ncce—iy  relation  to  it- 

L.  _-  .L..I.  —  opposition  between  thought  and 

thouiht  iticK  dfe*  not  nancead. 

'  nuklns  tboafht  tbe  pnperty 

^  .  ^^^ ,  - ^^^_-  ^ — b  aa  luch  can  iramediatuy  or 

directly  appcebend  notbinc  but  thouKhti  or  ideaB!  wfaQe,  altosether 
ouuide  ct  tbeie  Ihfnghti  and  Mens,  then  it  another  tubtunce 
characterind  by  tha  property  oC  eitteiitlon,  and  with  which  thou|:fat 
hat  notMnn  to  do.  Matter  In  nacv.  it  tnin  cfaannd.  In  Kantian 
lanfinae,  intn  a  "  thiiK  ia  itself."  an  obfect  ont  of  all  relation  to 
tl>e  aubleet:  and  on  the  otber  hand,  mind  teem*  to  be  tliut  np 
In  the  auKic  drde  of  Ita  own  ideat,  witbout  any  capacitv  of  bfeakinf 
'  nsh  the  dide  or  appnhending  any  reality  but  itMU.  Between 
^^  ■  ■-  -j™  h.  .^e  of  th*  tii}ia~  ""hv  I.  .ir^n^^.— 
HI  uia  to  be  find. 


thovglit  and  beliw. 

iKie.  a  ETEat  g^nll  i — ...  ^ . — .  - 

unlect  tnouEbt  thould  Iwcome  extended,  or  mat 


la  having  parUi  ixtra.  fiarUI,  and 
■e  oppovd  aa  the  dinaiWe  and  ( 


loglQl         . 

*?**'^  "  What  I  perceive  I  perceive."  I£  tbe  individual  it  lo 
"omA  Sod  In  hii  Hli-cootdouuieu  tlie  principle  ol  all  know- 
ledge, there  mint  be  tomethlng  in  it  which  tnoKcnds 
the  dlilincluin  at  self,  and  not  tetf,  ubicb  canics  him  beyond 
Ihe  Emit  ol  hi>  own  individuolHy,     Whal  then  it  the  point  where 


■lutdy  e. 


is  thnugb  the  coiuiexit 
sell  wita  trie  consciousness  of  God.  It  ti  because  we  find  God 
in  our  minda  that  we  ^d  anything  cite.  The  proof  of  Cod's 
existence  is  therefore  Ihe  hin^  on  which  the  whole  Carteaiai] 
philosophy  turns,  and  it  is  neceasaty  to  exttnine  tbe  natun  of 
it  somewhat  closely. 

Descarles,  it)  the  first  ptatx,  tries  b>  ottiacl  a  criterion  of  truth 
<HltoCthe(*f£Iit,P(iiIKn.  Wl^Fain  lassutedof  myowneastenrer 
It  it  beouse  the  conception  of  eiislencc  is  at  once  and  immedialely 
irnvhtd  in  tbe  consciousneu  of  sell.  I  can  logically  distin- 
guish the  two  elemcnla,  hut  1  f^nnot  s^ujate  them;  whenever  1 
clearly  and  distinctly  conceive  tlie  one.  1  am  forced  to  think  tbe 
otha  along  with  it.     But  ihit  gives  me  a  rule  for  all  judgments 

'  Ktrp.  aJ  Koadat  ei^ectioiua,  p.  74,— quoting  frum  the  Elievlr 

■  Pap.  ai  Itniti  i>(>j<i'.  p  M- 


anylhing,  tiecesarUy  belongs  (o  it  in  reality;  and  oti 
hand,  whatever  we  tan  teparale  from  the  dear  an 
conception  of  anything,  does  not  tJecetsaiily  belonj 
reality.  Let  at  thcreloie  tet  an  object  deariy  before 
sever  it  iu  thougbt  so  far  as  is  possible  from  all  othi 


object 


telationi  are  essential  and  what  are  nnt  esnentjal  to  it.    And  if 
we  find  empirically  tbat  any  object  manifests  a  property  or 

we  can  say  with  certainty  that  such  property  or  relation  does  not 
belong  to  it  except  by  arbittary  arrangement,  or.  in  other  word^ 
by  tbe  eilemal  cotobinalion  of  things  which  in  that  own  nature 
have  no  aflinity  or  conneiian. 
Now,  by  the  an>tication  of  this  prindple,  we  might  at  or 


ouTxIve 


already  shown,  ther 

is  a  point  or  view  tronr  whi 

chwemay 

doubt  even  these,  so 

long  as  the  id 

decdveaua 

IS  not  eiduded.    If 

n  that  there  is 

t  God  that 

cannot  lie,  it  is  not 

le  is  an  objectiv 

flace  to  which  math 

malical  truth 

ppUea.    But  the 

existence  of 

Cod  may  be  proved 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be 

pmved  through  the  prindple  of  cau. 

lalily.whidiisa 

self-evident 

truth.    We  have  in 

ideas,  and  according  to  the 

prindple  o(  causality,  all  these  1 

cas  must  be  d 

■omelhing  that  containa  a  "  forma 

"  reality  which 

lo  their  ■■  objective 

■  reality,  «. 

which  contains 

at  least  as 

utcnce  out  of 

thought  as  the, 

contain  in 

their  existence  btho 

ghL    Nowwt 

might  derive  fro 

moursdves 

not  only  the  ideas  a 

f  other  minds 

Uke  ounelvca,  h 

ul  poadbly 

Llerial  objecta,  si 
existence  than  outadves,  and  it  is  concdvabic  that  the  idea  of 
them  might  be  got  by  omitting  some  of  tbe  qualities  which 
distinguish  ounelves.  But  the  idea  oi  God,  o!  a  bdng  who  is 
eternal  and  tmmutable,  all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  all-good, 
cannot  be  derived  from  our  own  limited  and  imperfect  existenn. 
The  origin,  therefore,  must  be  sought  in  a  being  who  contains 
actually  in  himKlf  all  that  is  contained  in  our  idea  of  him. 

It  WBi  olqceted  by  tone  of  the  crimes  of  Deacanes  that  the  idea 
of  God  aa  the  infinite  Bdng  ii  merely  I 
from  the  finite  limpty  by  atwtraclbif  Imm  Itt  conOitioDS. 

■  thnefon!  Ihe  (onneris  thepreauppoution  o(  iheTatler!  ** 


id  that  it  it  derived 


>  Kant,  a 


it  by'  the  1 


Infinitespace  that  i4  prior  to  them,  to  DncarteamaintaiiH  in  general 
that  the  idea  of  the  finite  Is  had  only  by  Umiuikm  dl  tbe  infinile. 
and  Dot  Ihe  idea  of  the  infinite  by  absmclion  (mm  the  particular 
detennirullont  of  the  fii^te.  It  is  a  oeceaBVy  conaeuuence  of  This 
that  the  telf-cansciauineia  cf  a  finite  being  a  bound  up  with  the 
coRiiHauinesB  of  the  infinite.  Hence  tbc  idea  of  Cod  is  not  meiely 
one  among  olhcr  ideaa  which  we  have,  but  it  is  the  one  idea  that  ia 
neceaiary  In  our  very  existence  as  thinking  beino*,  the  idea  through 
which  alone  we  can  think  ounelvei,  or  anything  die.    "  I  ought 


liary.  1  1 

in  t^  fin 

of  Ihe  in , „ 

r.  in  other  wotdi,  that 


mcrdy  the  negation  of  light.  On  Ibe  1 
that  there  it  more  reality  to  Ihe  infinite! 
and  that  therefore  I  have  in  me  Ibc  not 

samt  ma  frier  la  rti  xaliint  ^  lit /nil.,  _.. 

the  notion  of  myaelf  in  Bome  sense  preaupposea  Ihe  nolion  of  Godj 
for  how  could  I  doubt  or  deaire,  how  could  1  be  cOEncioui  of  anylhing 
aa  a  want,  how  could  I  know  thai  1  am  not  altogeibcr  perfect,  if  1 
had  not  in  me  the  idea  of  a  being  morepcrfecl  than  myself,  by  com- 

Ueacartca  then  goes  on  in  varioua  ways  to  illustrate  the  thesis  that 
tbe  conadousnest  nf  a  defective  and  growing  nature  cannot  give 
rite  to  the  idea  of  infinite       '    '' 


*  JltiiUlie  lelia.  p.  11 
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ncLves,  and  of . 

'  li<^iiallil 
dcrunini 


Ht  Our  Ihoughl  or  upon  out  txisteniY,  'wt  couJd  n 
if  «t  did  not  alifdJy  apprchcod  lomellilng  bcyor 


in  whkh  boih  kI 

Doubtudxii 

■uiial  diviiic 


only  *n  indiridiial.  but  ali 

iiniwnal  uoitv  id  bcina  to 

If  DacMntt  bad  rnllowB 


"CK 


I  idtMuled  nUi  that 


•KcbIk 


n  beyond  It. 

■cKHuneB  of  hU.  H<w  cu  aaytUag  be  prior  (a  Ihe  Gm 
of  knoaledfcP  It  b  »  uuwcr  to  ay  UiU  ths  coucioi 
Cod  ii  Ihc  privipium  tiitttji,  while  tan  consdoumnt  of  t 
priiuipium  fwinastfi-  For,  if  ihv  idea  of  God  is  pnor  to 
of  telf.  hnowEedie  nuit  bepn  wbcic  CKHMm  bcttn*  « 


The  words  '" 


norit^  ol  the  Idea  ot  Cod,  onl)r  I 


clutinddistlDCI  Men  do 


ilndKlioii  in 


)i  deceive  u«.    The  w  ty  en 


ith  tiod. 
cb  he  ii 


ainic:kiui  tttl.  Iheufi's.  rrn  urn,  which  1 _.  _ 

and  IberefoR  prior  la  ortitude  to  the  eiiitence  ot  Cod,  it  believed 
onlr  beeaine  of  the  dcameta  and  diHlnctBaB  with  which  yn  appfr- 
bend  it.    How  theh,  Ibey  anusd.  could  God'a  truthXul«H  1r  our 


■.a  any  tnilb  b«ed 


Uad  of  iRDiid-beK  iwum 


being  ot  Cod  t    Tbi  aniwei 
unmt  doubt  any  lelf-evidt. 

an  a  leU^nriiknt  principle,  m ,  ,. .. 

iaaJI  [be  necHiityaf  Itievidence;  it  it  only  when  we  forcit  or  turn 
Hway  from  thii  evidence,  and  befin  to  think  of  the  potwnlity  of  a 
deceitful  Coi.  that  a  doubt  arim  which  cannot  be  itnioved  eicept 
by  Ihe  conviction  that  God  b  tn».'  It  can  (caiedy  be  aid  thai 
thii  la  a  £(«■>  (indifi  nsdiu,  oi  that  Cod  can  fitly  appear  n  a 
"  It  mource  to  the  Ingeiful  ipirit  ibal  bai  k>«  lU 
Ii  and  iuliitb  in  iuelf.  Cod,  inith.aod  thcbumaa 
'  ai  hivint  EKTcly  ottrul  and  Kcidcaial 
.  What  De«ana,  bawever,  n  leaJly  ex- 
vty  Ift  Aimi^y  that  beneath  and  beyood  all 
[leat  feneial  truth  of  the  unity  ef  thought 
•Mu  uimmc  I-  vxi,.eniplating  paiiiEular  tnoh.  we  nuynot 
concioualy  lebte  it  1o  thi>  uoily,  u»  wlten  we  have  lo  defend 
ouncKci  againil  vpticim  we  aie  forced  to  mli«  tiiit  relation. 
The  ultimate  aniwer  to  any  attack  upon  a  tHeial  aniect  or  Element 
o(  tiuth  nuM  be  Id  diow  that  the  fate  el  truth  iiiclf.  the  very 
povibitity  of  bnaw1ed|e,  !•  Involved  in  the  reicttioa  of  it,  and  that 
».  r,„„^  A..ihi  ii  --.iliout  doubling  reaion  iliclf.  Bu«  "■  <lnub« 
ge  of  I}«carlei,  lo  doubt  the  inil 


wotinth 


Cod,  f. 


that; 


of  God'l»iBvorved"i'n"the'«-,  - 
a  way  then.  Ihe  import  of  Deicartc; 
4  ol  itlf,  like  every  other  particul 


principle  of  kaowledie,  DeKuna  bu  Mopped  ihott  < 
it  cin^only  be  the  fuit.  principle  if  it  i>  undentood 

conicicKiwa  of  Hir  ii  identical  with  the  cooKiouinct 

DcKarlw.  however,  ii  firtrom  »cIe.rappirhen«onol 

unity  of  thought  and  being,  which  nevcrthclcH  ht  ttiis 


from  Ihe  n 
•bKlulc 


n  he  teemed  to  have  e 


linu^illy  1= 
Lcjpnl  f™ 


1  in  God  the 
of  God  it  nol 


Cod  in  ui.  ii'iVoiii/aa  Idea'A  wl 

But  the  category  of  ciuiaiily,  if  it 

Ihingi,  at  here  liclwcen  knowing  and  beino,  at  the  ume  line  repel: 

them  Iran  each  olhcr.    tt  It  a  category  of  cilcrnal  relaiion  whlc) 

may  be  adequate  to  empctti  the  relation  c '  ""■    '  ' 

but  not  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infti 

Cod  at  Ihe  came  ot  our  idea  of  him.  wiihi 


owitig  and  beinjL  at  the  ttnae  line 

o'lhe  S, 


c.  We  cianoi  a 


p.  twrlaf.  p.  I ji. 


w  Eailc  trittenee.  Kor  It  the  cue  beitee 
wiieii  wciuin  ld  inr  wrolledontolnglcil  «|vmeiit. — that  exiitence 
it  aeeenarily  fnvalved  in  the  idea  of  God,  jiM  at  the  ptopeny  of 
having  Haam^eqiml  to  two  rifhi  anglei  it  involved  In  the  Idea  u( 
a  triangle.  It  Indeed  we  undentood  Ibii  ai  meaning  thai  thought 
trantccodi  Ihe  dixinction  between  ilietf  and  ciiuence,  and  that 
therefore  euMtnce  cannot  be  a  thing  In  iitelf  out  of  thought,  but 
mutt  be  an  intelligible  worU  that «'  ■      ■    - 


at  bod  in  Deicartet.  or 


ia  thear 


havlni  qucllQd  the  phanton 

lith  eaemality  to  the  ninS' 

ot^ertiou  ihac  Kant  btouBht 


Oatbitduatiulcbadi 

paralogftiBt  and  liei  epen  t 

ataintt  it.    That  the  Idea 

chat  God,  if  he  ejiiitt  at  an,  enni  o 

Hut  Ihe  hide  that  that)  bind  tkoiqht 

and,  in  coojittency  with  the  other  pn 

But  again,  even  If  we  allow  to  Diacirlei  that  Cod  it  the  unity  U 
thought  and  being,  we  mutt  tlili  aili  whit  kind  of  uninr  f  It  it  ■ 
mere  generic  unity,  reached  by  abittaction,  and  iberrfnre  loavii^ 
out alltbt dialiBguithing chanctetii lia of  the panirabrt under  nt 

Ehit  queetion,  we  need  only  look  at  the  reUtton  of  the  baite  fa  the 
iafinile,  u  it  ii  eI|R«ed  in  that  pimige  alKody  quond,  and  in 
Many  olhen.    Chnrtxi  alwaya  Ipeaki  c'  the  io&aile  u  a  pitrriy 

distulguiihedfrom  the  Infmite.upurely  negative,  or  in  other  words 
u  a  nenentity.  "1  an."  he  myi.  "a  mean  between  Cod  and 
nmhing,  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  laM-being.  In  to  far  aa  I 
an  cnited  by  God.  then  It  oolhiaK  in  me  that  can  deceive  me 
_  ._j  _  : n„.  „  the^iAei  band,  J  1  cooudtr  m/self 


.nanywayidcJecIive 


aj  inai  oepena  on  uoo,  out  sunpv  a  on 
plain  It  by  measi  of  any  tpecial  facully  bi 
It  neiely  by  Ihe  fadt  that  Ihe  faculty  for 
(OT  wilh  which  he  haa  endowed  me,  it  not 


endowed 

thit  principle  to  itt  logical 

of  the  finite  at  tuch  It  I 


cd  OB  me  1»  Cod 
sninslrultfroi. 


of  hnitudc.  bin  aha  thai  the  vwy  oiilnu 
n  enw  or  iUuiton.  All  finiiude,  all  ibtermina- 
mU-knowB  Spuiuiitlr  aphoritm,  it  negation 
eonlitnte  nality.  To  knnr  the  reabiy  ot 
— .. f^^  their  Ijmita, or  blather 


,_.._  of  thinking, 

greater  intelligence  ebewher.- -, 

r...iii__-  i~ 1  -J  itftmiiMm,  we 

I  t^rnme  b  .     ..  _ 

of  lib  pHer.  provided  ool) 


lBallpDintlMhereran,l 
thinrt."  ■  The  truth  of 
iiairto{t>eon>i>Ieney* 
idea  of  Cod  u  toncciv 

DeKartei'a  cxplanaiior 


mer.  provided  only  that  ww 

^it  nottubjccted  toCod'iwill. 

itinfinitewithoutanyeirhiiionof  created 

I Citleiian pnndplei.    llmay beahiaber 
' Wmtelltaand  lofSite 


'H  Cbriitianity,  and 


n  that  which  u  .._,.. ._ 

n  inconiinemy  that  beingi 


£?^.-i 


finitiHk  and  manlfettalioD  rel 
But  it  would  not  U  dlK    - 

^cln^af  Ihe^^elian ' 


lBjSIcdIei™!'«r2iThe™'!S 

towardi  Cod.  who  yet     _., , 

fifore,  by  the  principle    *rf— * 


■  Klip.  i4  Hc.  rijta.  p.  7S. 
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Blad  i*  u  hidlvhitalt  iinllTi  In  fact,  tlmiih  oT  tUi  Dcxwia  ii 
oM  wciaifc  th»  d*tm*tMt>iin  et  ihc  coe  k  ncdiiBed  bf  [ti 
Dfipiiililoa  Is  (ke  otliBi  tka  Ufa  of  obied  and  auliiKt.  the  bcU 
■Bd  »nt  nW,  an  ton*  of  ■  nUiioa  diulamiihalile  bw  ianpusblc. 
But  In  tlig  Mei  et  G«d  m  nil>«  iwl  >  Bally  wMck  tnaKcnds  thn 
£ffeRiKe  ia  one  way  or  unnhct,  wbetber  by  conblnLaf  the  iwa 

CafWivi  prindptes.  by  abanctlaf  aquaUy  irom  tha  paftlcuUr 
diancuntia  oi  both.  Dncuia  Rally  doa  atiibiT,  or  niha-  he 
—u  partty  cm  <bc  «iF  principle  aad  pattly  on  tbe  atbtr.  la  hie  idea 
v-_j  i_  _i.^ L^_  iiit  pfopertiea  of  matter  bat  not  Irom  ihoee 

t. '■^coauiaateUnueliyinnMrraUlIuii 

sbewbiR  upfwa  it  non  popuUriy,  be  Vj  aindi  bat  he  ja  only 
ihi  cnator  ol  oiatter.  Anf  for  thii  he  (ivea  •■  hii  leaicKi,  lh*[ 
natter  aa  bdni  diviMble  and  panivc  i>  eHenlUUy  imperfecl.   Ipu 


ofGgdhcalj 


^iTS: 


"".^is^«t 


eAeoded.  merely  panit-, 

DBHiif  (hecoaceptiaflolBlBi(ori _ 

Ample  atfivicy,  a  pun  iDtaflicttHB  without  any  object  but 
If  Batter  as  abaofutely  oppoied  to  mind  ia  imperfecta  mi 
■bioiulely  oppoaed  to  matter  ia  equally  imperfect,  tn  '-  -~  '^ 

the  elenwfltBfirlactafiQfa  unity,  and  ineall — 

fion  each  other,  aad  if  n  are  to  areli  tiiia  un 
mual  cqaaPy  abatract  from  both. 

The  nult  si  thii  oBe^dsliHW  !•  >een  in  il 
who  befiaa  by  Kpanliiu  _inind  from  matter 

a^crary,  not  determined  by  any  e 


■Mnal  lawa  or  tnithi  involved  in  n>  Bnioure.  which  m  far  llmiti 
hawilL  "  Ka  find!  the  Htunaf(DDd  and  (luih  already  delemuned 
by  Cod,  and  hia  will  cannot  be  moved  by  anything  els."  Hii 
bithat  bcedon  ccmitta  b  havinf  hii  viU  deieniiiicd  by  a  ckai 
pottplton  of'tba  natun  of  (oud  and  truth,  and."  ha  ii  sevn  in. 
diflennt  an<p«  whan  be  ia  inuant  of  it.  or  at  lean  doea  not  ace  it 
ao  clearly  aa  to  be  lifted  above  the  poaiitHlily  or  doubt."'  In- 
differeaca  irf  will  b  to  him  "  the  lonat  (rade  c^  hbctty,"  yet,  on  IM 
other  hand,  ia  nothing  doea  the  imn  of  Cod  in  him  ibow  itieU 
moa  dcariy  than  in  the  (act  that  hk  will  it  not  linilad  by  hia 
clau  aad  dutinci  iiaowiedge^  ■--  '-  ■' '- ■-'-'-  "    ■'— 

which  oar ^?doea 


ly  ariil.  even  the  iafiuile  will  ol  Cod,  to 


.„„  , _ioepB  lo  the  ohacarv  coacqxiooa  pnanMtd  by  avnac 

■elvca  to  be  tietarnincd  by  anythinf  but  the  dear  and  diatuvt  idna 
111  latdlinnc*.  Iliat  which  make*  it  poaaible  for  sa  to  err  ia  that 
alaciin  wtich  the  divine  iman  ia  ut  la  moat  dearly  accn.  Wacanagt 
ha va  the  Inadon  <rf  Cod  whoaa  will  oeatea  tba  object  of  hia  know- 
Mfu  bat  in  rocrvini  our  aaaen  for  the  clear  and  diHinct 
percapliaaa  of  inialligencE.  wa,  aa  it  wan.  n<aact  lor  ouradwo 
the  divine  law,  and  repeal,  ao  far  aa  u  poaaibia  to  finite  beinn,  the 

-*- at  ad  of  win  ia  which  truth  aad  good  had  their  ongm. 

''  lollhkviewBthedivorceitmakeabetweeHIhe 
of  inleHlgenoe.  It  impUet  that  reuon  or  aell- 
thiv,  and  that  ttuth  ia  another  and  quite 
hna  Men  united  to  it  by  the  arbitrary  wUl  of 


by  Locke,  but  eji 

-  - Hinethi 

I  thefi . 

dinlafuiih  tl 


In  certain  famllia,  and  b  certain  diIktb  disaaaea,  hire  the  Emit  or 
the  ilaac.  we  do  not  main  to  imply  that  infanta  ia  theb-  mothar't 
womb  are  ifltoed  with  these  compUinta."'  Yet  Deacaitca,  ai  we 
lave  aeeo.  doea  not  bold  that  tbeie  truth*  are  Involved  in  the  vay 
nature  <i  inlclliKence  u  luch.  K  that  are  caaoot  concave  a  aell- 
coiarioua  being  without  Ibtm.  On  the  contraty,  we  are  to  regard 
the  divine  inldiigen«  aa  by  arMlfary  act  detemaaliK  titat  two  and 
twoihouldbefour,  orihatenvythouldbeavice.  We  are  "km  to. 
cmccivc  eternal  truth  flowing  from  Cod  aa  rayi  from  the  tun."* 
In  other  worda.  we  arr  not  lo  conceive  all  paitkular  truths  aa 
different  aspects  of  one  truth.     It  is  pan  of  Ihe  impetfectioo  o( 

'  KfSf.  mf  IB,  itjia.  pp.  71-7].       ■  Kt<p.  Salar,  180-163. 

'  PrtiirilAi.  \.  3J.  '  JVmu  in /^(roMaw.  p,  1I4. 


naaa,  and^  the  other  qualltlaa  wbcnbi 
V  be  carily  allend.  vAat  ia  ubjecliva' 
'  an  eKvended  nhalanoe.  and  the  Dwd9  of  a 
h  which  it  ia  made  to  pua  la  lloe  mac  '  ~ ' 
our  DDtion  of  matter  al  ideaa  of  aal*  aa . 

In  wdght  nocaaa  tendency  ^~  '^ 

n  of  dulant  naiticle* -' -  - 


....  thoaghl. 

en.   Aaln,  wlile 

we  mLut  thus  keep  our  concepiutn  ca  nuilicr  dear  of  all  cWmciUa 
that  do  not  belong  to  it.  wv  mu«t  ain  be  cairful  not  to  take  away 
from  it  thoae  that  flo  belong  to  it.  It  ia  ■  defect  of  distinctncsa  in 
cur  ideal  when  we  conceive^  an  Btiributc  u  cEiating  apart  iron  ita 

if  tbcy  wen  diatinct  Oiinu  Tbe  conn 

ncnum  or  nnpty  >pa»  aniet  merely  fri 

aeparation  of  aay  mode  or  form  of  ma 

with  thaimpoaHdcae 

easeatU    attribute. 

■DuciTtea  attonpta  tn  etptaia  awiythiBg  «■  awihaniral  priadplci. 

atartiag  with  the  hypotbaaa  thai  a  certain  quantity  of  witktt 

baa  been  bnpreaaed  on  tbe  material  uuwte  by  Cod  at  the  6nti  ■ 

qnantiiy  which  can  never  ha  loac  or  dimlalihcd,  asd  ttet  tpaa  ia  aa 

alMluta  pleaum  in  which  motion  pnquatea  ludf  in  didea. 

It  h Biiami)  bo  foUow  Denitc*  mtn  the  deiap  of  the  theory 

votlcea.    It  ia  more  \o  the  porpoae  to  notice  the  nature  cf  the 
laaiu  by  which  he  ia  dnven  to  le^rd  auch  a  mechaaical  ^     ^. 

ek^aation  of  the_iiniverBeaanaccBmry.  Arcalocaab-  ^S^r"" 

that  can  ba  concaved  aa  a  whole  in  itadf  without  tdatloaa  JS*"" 

to  any  other  thin     Now  matter  and  miad  mOi  be  ^^ 

'"^-'^-1,  auch  compKta  nistacaa,  ao  long  aa  w«  cocu^ve  them,  aa 

inteUigcnGe  must  conceive  them,  at  abstract  oppositet  cf  ucfa 

!  and  do  ooc  parmil  ouzaslvn  to  be  confuscdlby  thoae  miaed 

a  nf  thought  which  an  dua  to  acsiac  or  imagiaatioD.  Deocanea 

not  tee  that  in  (hia  very  abatiact  oppoaiDon  tbciB  ia  a  bond 

of  uuoB  between  wund  and  matter,  that  they  an  correlative 
eppoaitea,  and  thinfoie  in  tbtir  acpancian  m  imamtUm.  In 
other  watda.  they  m  menly  dcmcnla  of  laaUty  aubatastlatcd  by 
ibttnct  thoa^  into  indnieBdcnl  raalitica.  He  indeed  partly 
vtractl  hia  aaaertion  that  mind  and  matter  isvend  fon  each  other 

Cod,  and  that  tbtn^oie,  strictly  qnliing. 


'  will,  end  the  malnial  world  no 


andiBt  of  C 

rtboutTbot  ia 


atooly.  HiaCodiatbeCodofi 
ittianity,  and  theiefore  the  world  ia  t< 
Br  wluch  be  bringt  into  being,  and  ar 
hich  ha  b  not  rewaled- 


It  b  a  natunl  Ga_».«»»  «  .».* ..._.-, 

i4i4  wiallH,  that  beyond  the  motion  II  has  received  from  God  >l  the 

begiaaing,  and  which  it  trananiita  from  part  to  pert  ^-^.^ 
wiUKMit  Inaeaae  nr  diminution,  it  hat  no  piiaciple  of  ,^__,.j, 
activity  hi  it.  Every  trace  of  vitality  in  it  muat  ba 
ciptaioBd  away  aa  a  men  falie  reflection  upon  it  of  tiie  nature  of 
mmd.  llie  world  ia  thm  "  cut  in  tsro  with  a  hatchet,"  and  there 
;.  »»  p.,......':..^  tn  nvtrcorne  the  mutual  reputflion  of  ita  acvered 


gravitation,  atiii  leas  for  maflnctiBm 


1  thia  theory,    A  Itrtitri. 
tiif .  SaUt.  pp.  165-1M. 
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lUV  bt  vtiy  CDn  plicated. 


Ill  Df  h>i  pr 


.,„. Zi^^'m^i 

etnffniMltiu  fr^icla  aplitart"  > 

The  difficulty  naclw  hi  h«ETil-wheii  DtBarm  tltenpti  to 

cipUIn  tb(  unus  nl  the  body  ind  iplril  in  iub.    Dmhh  two 

i^aM,.!    •ubMinra  which.  wVn  chuty  "n^  d>Hln«>y  CDDHlvtd, 

BW?^    doniNiinfilyeicliUhH.thtcicubcaoaebinuiulIkciil 

uniiy,-— *  ui^^'y  ^  'CDapodttsfl  that  itiLl  hava  tben 

hi(twr  Hnir.'    And  u  It  li  impeailUa  ia  tlw  ulurc  of  mind  to  an 
any  mm  wliy  it 


of  ih«  (wo  imiM  be  lalm  u 


una  tha  ornn  of  niad,  Ibe  anioa 
re  tapMcal  {act.    Wbca  wa  put 


luidfKia  and  ■ .  — _ 

touch.    Thne  mut  be  rcfi 
They  an  lubjeclive  In  the 


<  pmtpiiMia  of  colour. « 


fenu  Out  (li«y  fi 

Sof  of  mina-  ' 
il  or  hutihil  w 
other  word*  what  Ihin^t  tend  t 
ind  and  body.   Jbcy  Indicate  Ih 


mtikhn  It  taldna 

action,  but  >tal  it  ii  thu  b  taklni  plue  they  do  not  tell  m.  There 
iBnoreKinbianFein  thvi«i«1iane<|Hlnpnducrdbvfreat  beat  to 
therendinioftbs  Hbm  at  our  body  that  caDH  It.  But  we  (toast 
need  to  know  tlie  ml  sri^n  o(  oor  eenutlon  la  prevent  ua  (oini 

oontcion  that  In  oIKee  It  merely  pmctlcil,  and  when  we  attempt 
to  make  objiective  iud^ment*  by  meanaof  ita  obacure  and  coafuaed 
"---  -  -.  whin  we  lay  thai  l(^— '-  '^—  ^—' ^~-<—  '— 


«  phyiision'  o*  the  tCy, 
lediace  otpn  oi  the  nul,  »  actM  o 
animal  Bpirita,"  and  uain  by  reactio 
lOIioni  La  the  body.    It  it  aa  obvioin 
Iher  materiallin  mind,  or  else  poti  Cot 
•  be  Kilved.    It  wai  therefore  In  the  •{ 
lakina  eanlidt  what  ia  Invoh^ed  In  m 
eulinoi,  one  e(  hb  ariieit  Mlower 
xational  eaoBei.     The  feneral  anpfovi 
isved  that  thla  wu  a  legitimate  develoi 
•re  away  the  lut 


that  00  medialion  remained  poaalble. 

remained  potdUe  only  th '  —  '— 

infrusicM  of  Bucb  a  Ona .... 

that  BhitoaoiAy  by  iia  vioteat  abalractic 
a(  the  known  and  intelliiible  world,  an 
aeek  that  unity  in  the  rrcion  of  the  a 
H  our  E<ht  be  darknw,  then  in  our  darki 
'  E^.  L  66,  67- 


Dcicina,.. , 

tof  hb  aprn^n.  when 
imuIatHi  the  IlKoiy  oi 
ral  of  the  Carteilan  Khonl 
of  doctrine.    Vrt  it 


laonlsm  of .- 

<-"  h  the  ame  thinf. 

^ wUI  of  Cod.     The 

Lo  philoaophy  only  thowrd 


ith  an  ineipllcable  wUI  ol 


d  deatroycd  th 
LK.  therefore,  foi 


tictaty  In  kadf,  truth  moat  b*  faoad  to  M 

... the  Caneilaa  achool  waa  toon  la  dwv  whi 

,  and  Inevitable  tmi  Ot  tuch  wmhip  of  the  unkann 

To  the  ethical  aapect  of  hb  philoaophy.  Dncanti.  anOe  S| 
lawbordinaleatlenlloa.  Inaihorl  treatlae,  h< 
tike  reUtion  of  reaton  to  the  paiiioaA.    Afivr 


becll 


effect!  Id  miiid.  and  nind  in  mailer,  and  hat*  admitted 
the  urdty  of  mlad  and  body  tuna  what  in  the  anliaak 
laniol  reception  of  atfmului  from  wiEhoui  and  reaction 
an  action  and  reactkHi  mediated  by  aenaation.  emotion 
,  another  queation  preicnta  itielf.  How  caa  the  mere 
emeni  cf  (Miian.  the  nature  of  which  ii  lind  by  the 
body,  and  of  the  thinn  that  act  upon 
-  pure  reaKnr  Forwhilc  ii  ia  obvloiin 
determlnillDn  ot  leUoD  by  ilaeU,  it  b 
'  beinf  who  b  dpMrmined  by 


;  ahered  of  modified  by  pure 


ndopt  the  ctUca  of  aa 


r  Bod  mind  b,  in  bb  viewi  namrali  and  hence 
>_,..... .,.;  thF  rcHiIttof  Ihat  union  arc  in  tbemaehKtaaad. 

roviuogiafnalnnfcr  the  protection  of  the  uidty  oTubI 
and  •timulmte  a»  to  the  acta  naoaaary  fo-  "' 

s  Dtber  hand,  be  could  not  admit  that  the 

d  aoul  uregaided 

LJeacanEi.  indcvl.  p  -      -  .  .         -  - 

a  biffhcT  form,  and  while  in  its  lower  or  primary  form  I 

'im  tne  obflcure  Ideaa  produced  by  the  mDtloo  ol  the  anin  _  ., 

In  it*  higher  fom  it  n  connected  with  the  dear  nd  diMinct  jud^ 
mepta  cf  rvaaoii  recudinr  good  and  «veI.  If.  liowever,  the  unity 
of  Kul  and  body  be  ■  unity  nf  snnipiiaiiipD.  there  b  aa  (taneat  ot 


apable 
fliody 


vy  that  the  attUental  dement 


ao  ideal  mcralilv.  it  woukt  Ik  nece«*n'  that  tt 

obtruded  into  hu  lifeaaa  apiritval  being  by  bi . 

body  ihould  be  eipelked.  What  can  be  attained  nader  pteaent  con- 
diTiou  bonly  toabatract  ao  far  as  b  poeaible  fron  esttcmal  lUafik 
and  thoae  refationa  to  evtcmal  thing*  into  which  paarion  bfinfa  ul 
Hence  the  ireat  importance  which  Dtacattea  attachea  to  the  dia- 

a  power  and  Ihliwa  oot  In  our  power. 

ludea  an  outward  OHnEt.  and  therefore 
'  edbyanabaolule 

wid  for  tbe  kn- 

poaiiDic;  and  thcrefbre  to  tobdue  oor  paanona  ve  only  need  to 
convince  ounelvea  that  bo  effort  of  oun  caa  enable  iia  to  aenoc 
their  objecta.    On  the  other  hand,  that  which  b  withia  our  power. 

But  vinae'in  thb  abMiactioa  from  all  objcclt  of  deabe  k  ifawl* 
the  haTwiony  of  naaon  with  itKlf,  the  trafalla  ot  the  Stole  unda 
I  flight  cinnie  of  aapert.  Thua  in  ethtca,  at  in  melnptiyiiet, 
l>eicartet  endt  not  with  a  irconciliation  of  the  oppoacd  e1emeat% 
but  with  a  dunliam,  ot  at  beat,  with  a  unity  whicb  b  the  icook  a 

r*«  PhilDnfliy  tf  l/ofeSraMAc.— Ma]cbranche  waa  prepared, 
by  tbe  ascetic  training  of  the  douter  And  liie  teaching  of  AufUfr- 
tiae,  to  brini  to  dear  coucioasDeB  and  eipiesiioD  many  of  the 
lendndea  that  wne  latent  aod  undsvelcipcd  In  the  phllDaspliy 
of  Dcsoulet.  To  UM  *  chemical  metapbir,  the  Cbtisliiu 
PUtoniun  ol  the  church  tslliet  waa  ■  raediura  In  which  Caitetian- 
Ism  could  ptedpi tati  the  productotiUdcBinil*.  Yet  the  medium 
wu,  u  we  shall  ate,  cot  a  perfect  one,  iind  hence  the  pradnct 
waa  not  quite  puR.  Without  inFUphor,  Malcbnnche.  by  his 
pteviouihabitaof  thoughl,  waa  well  fitted  to  delect  and  develop 
the  panthcbtk  arkd  aacetic  elemcnla  of  hb  raoater't  phUoaopliy. 
But  he  waanot  well  fitted  to  penetnte  through  the  vril  of  pa[ialar 
language  under  which  the  discordance  of  that  philoaophy  with 
orthodoi  Chmllanity  »u  hidden.  On  the  contrary,  the  whofe 
training  of  the  Catholic  prim,  and  especially  hit  practical  ipirit, 
with  that  tendency  lo  compromiie  which  »  prailical  apiilt 
always  bring*  irith  il,  enabled  him  lo  conceal  tnm  hintdf  as 
well  aa  from  others  Ihc  logical  toult  of  Us  ptiDcIpltt.    And  w« 


de  ftot  wondtf  even  w!icn  wt  find  him  Inatini  i 
ihe  philosopher  who  lore  awsy  ihr  veU. 

Milebnpche  uw  "al!  liiati  is  Cad."  In  other  irords,  he 
tuight  ihii  knoHLedce  it  poBibJe  only  in  w  fir  u  thoufht ' 
the  oprasiDD,  Dot  of  the  nMture  of  the  individual  subject  i 
Hch,  but  of  4  uoivrx^l  Vfe  in  tvhich  he  and  lU  other  rulionj 
beuis>  partake.  "  No  one  <Ma  feel  my  individual  pain;  ever 
rae  can  see  the  (ruth  which  I  conleiopbte — ahy  ii  it»P  Tt 
reajoD  is  that  toy  pain  li  a  modifiaition  of  my  subatance,  bi 
truth  b  the  common  good  of  all  ipiritSr"^  IJdt  ide^iaevi 
pnaebt  to  Ualebraoche,  and  is  repeated  by  him  in  an  endlcu 
variety  of  forma  of  eipresiion.  Thus,  lUu  DeKaita,  but  wi ' 
vore  decision,  he  telli  us  that  the  idea  of  the  iDfinite  it  prior 
the  idea  o(  the  finite.  "  We  conceive  of  the  infinite  being  1 . 
the  very  fact  that  wc  conceive  of  being  wilhoul  thinking  whether 
it  be  finite  or  no.  But  in  order  thai  we  may  think  of  '  ' 
being,  vc  must  necenaiily  eut  vB  or  deduct  something  fi 
general  notion  of  being,  which  consequenlTy  we  must  previously 
Thus  the  mind  does  not  apprehend  anytlung  wtutevci 
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miienble''    ebe.  which  with  Ua  Ii  eqiilvilest  (s  UMtlint  It  in  genenl  ud 
-'-      ni  it,iu  iiaiticiilir.    To  him,  u  to  Deicann,  the  oppoeiiica 


eonfus^  asscmbbge  of  all  the  i 
pfailosophen  maintain,  that,  on  t 
idcu  are  only  participations  in 


le  that  this  idea  is  formed  1^  Ihe 
as  of  particular  things  as  the 
contrary,  all  these  paticuUr 
s  general  idea  of  the  infinite, 
ng  from  the  creatum,  but  all 
the  cratures  ace  impeifcct  partidpalions  of  the  divine  Being. 
Again,  he  tells  us,  in  the  lune  chapter,  that  "  when  wc  wish 
think  ol  any  ptrticutar  thing,  vt  fint  out  oor  view  upon  : 
being,  and  then  apply  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  object  in 
question.     WecouJdnoIdesitetoseeanyparticuL      *  -    - 
we  saw  it  already  in  a  conltucd  and  geiurai  way, 
DOthing  which  we  cannot  desire  to  see,  so  all  ohj( 
a  manner  present  10  our  sprit."     Or,  as  he  put 
place,  "  our  mind  would  not  be  capable  of  rcpies 
the  genenl  ideas  of  genera  tnd  speciis  if  it  did  not  see  ill  things 
as  contained  in  one;  for  every  creature  being  an  individual 

■ib«n  wc  think  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle." 

The  main  idea  that  Ii  expresied  in  all  Ihex  dUfeimt  1 
simply  tfaii,  that  ro  determine  any  judividual  object  as  to 
mutt  relate  it  to,  and  diitingui&E  it  from,  the  whole  of 
_  .  ..  it  is  a  pan:  and  that.  Iherrrore.  thought  couk.  — -_, 
'"'"'"'  apprehenrt  anylhina;  if  it  did  not  bring  with  itself  the 
"ry^  idea  of  the  intelligiBle  world  ai  a  unity.  Dewarlei  had 
r"**  already  eupmaed  Ihie  tniih  in  hii  UeJibUima,  but 
j^^,  he  had  deprived  it  of  its  full  lignjficance  by  malang  a 


n.  MaJe^nche 


What  ReM  asserted  of  the  external  wot... 

by  an  idea  in  our  minds,  but  is  actually  present  to  them. . 

aiKrUd  ol  God.    Ko  Individual  thim.  be  tells  na-af 

but  an  individual  thlar  eoidd  repreaeni  the  Infinite.  On  the 
contrary,  all  individual  thfiiA  are  represented  through  the  Infinite 
Being,  who  contains  then  all  in  hii  lubilanic  "  tr4s  efficace,  et  par 
consequence  trii  intelUpble."*  We  know  Cod  by  hiniidf,  maleHal 
things  only  by  their  ideas  in  Cod,  for  they  are  "  unintelligible  in 
Ihrrnielves.  and  we  can  see  them  only  in  the  bdng  who  contahia 

"  aw  Cod.  we  thonld  be  able  to  Ke  nothirig  else."  The  vision  ■/ 
Cod  or  ■■  Cod,  therefore,  is  an  "  inleHectual  inlullioa  "  in  which 
seer  and  seen,  knowttand  known,  arc  one.  Our  knowlei^  of  things 
ii  our  panlcipalian  in  Cod's  knowledge  of  Ibeni. 

When  we  have  gone  so  far  with  Mslebnncbe.  wc  are  tempted  to 
ask  wh^  he  does  not  foDow  out  his  thought  to  its  natural  eonclnikiiL 
If  the  idea  of  God  is  rut  lecHrable  from  his  existe^ice.  if  it  is  rhn>ugh 
the  idea  of  bim  that  all  things  are  known,  and  thrrnigh  hisevistenre 
that  an  things  are,  then  it  would  seflit  necemarily  lolollow  thstour 


that  smoed  to  lie  so  directly  in 

To  begin  with  the  last  point,  it  is  easy  to  ■ 
only  asserts  unity  ol  idea  and  reality  in  God.  K 


^IJI^im  tommoni; 
laiilence  n  'cod,  is  ei' 


I  n  ibcmKlves  abaoluiely 


^  quite  apa 
to  the  bee  di 


lie  Idea  of  the  infiniieiy  [crfecl  Being 


—  , -lynlher.  The  « 

etolheb^deemofCod."'  Ma1ebianr._. 

txtemal  v»inn  as  "  things  in  themielvei."  1 

'    m  though'   -■     "■  ■      -' 


m  eaistencc  apart  fiocn  thooght,  even  the  divine  thouffhl,  thotrgh 
t  isonly  in  and  throiub  the  divine  tl»iight  they  can  be  known  l^  us. 
*  To  see  the  materiaTwDrM.  or  rather  Id  iud«  that  it  eiists  (lince 
n  IimU  it  b  invisible),  it  is  necotary  thai  Cod  should  leveal  it  to 

Dul  If  we  louw  eitemal  Ihings  only  through  tbeir  idea  In  God, 

!^od^  Heie  we  come  upon  a  pcnnt  in  which  Malebranche  riivrEgeB 
wry  far  from  his  matter.  We  do  not.  be  says,  pnnierly  kmom 
niraclves  al  111  as  we  know  Cod  or  even  ealemai  obieets.    We  are 


owledge  of  our  aaul  as  of  our  body." 
'  fiam  mir  idea  ol  body  as  extended 
re  ita  passible  nodificalions. 


is  but  a  devriopmeni 

y  prior  to  acfual  eaperience  what  sensations  or  paa^ns  arc 
risihle  to  us.  Weonlv  know  what  heat,  cold,  lighr,  colour,  hunger, 
ger  and  desire  are  by  feeling  Fbem.    Our  lenowledge  extendi  as 


ly  of  these  modificatiora  ei 


IB  with  a  body. 

capable  d  lac  other  and  higher  ex 


-  ,  .  but  perhaps 
we  know  alnHst  nothing  ol  what  It  is  in  IikH."  The  informatk.!^ 
of  sense  have,  as  Descartes  taught,  only  a  practical  but  no  theotetiral 
value:  they  tell  us  nothing  of  the  cnetnal  w«M,  the  leal  nature 
of  which  we  know  not  througli  totich  and  taste  and  dghl,  but  only 
thraugh  our  Idea  of  extended  aubatanoesi  while  of  the  nature  of 
Ihe  leul  they  do  not  tell  us  much  mon  than  that  It  aaists  and  that 
'-  ' ■  natcfiaL  /ind  in  this  latter  eaae  we  hav«  no  idea,  nothing 

and  feelings,  which  belong  to  Ihe  Icidividnal 
iffiisnna  oTself  as  thinking.  He  begins,  in 
ended,  end  idenUfiea  Ih 

.r,„«nding  the  limits  a 

or  idea  of  God.    And  b> 


.  all  aouts  ai«  but  modo  ol  one  Infinite  tboo^.    .... 

'illlngly  accepts  thii  result  In  regard  to  matter,  bis  relMotiB  fei 
ricvcnt  him  Iron  accepting  It  m  relation  to  mind.  He  is  df....„ 
therefore,  to  the  incanslstesey  of  haldhn  thai  sense  and  feeNng; 
through  which  hi  his  view  we  apprehend  the  finite  as  such,  give  us 
true  though  imptrfeet  knowledge  ol  the  soul,  while  the  knnwledaa 
Ihei;^mof^bodylsnotonlynn(«tftctta-'-'-'    ■^—■^-'-1'- 

^ough 


subsLsnce.  distiiict  fr 


ilab*.'    Thus  the  finil 


I,  on  the  verge  of  the  Infiniie,  wliosc 

r nosirongforlt.  Ideasaie  Nvingthings. 

minds  that  admit  them  in  spile  of  the  greatest 
tom  and  traditionary  belief.  In  thegraspcrfa 
him  the  mc«  easily  in  that  he  Is  uncenaciMs 
cv.  mateonnche  kbroogfat  •dthlnonestepof  Ihenaii- 
lutkin.  and  all  hb  Chrbtbn  feding  and  priortly  ttwnng 
r  to  aave  him  from  denial  of  Ihe  penonaRty  ol  nan. 
hb  denial  h  not  the  last  wcrd  of  pantheisn.  mm  tbc 
t  Ihe  finite  Is  known  only  in  telstlon  to  Ihe  Infinite. 
si  only  in  relation  to  the  univensl.  Is  Interpreted  as 


iLch.vi.    •Ociitdu.cK'ta.' 


upt-ii  di.vii.,14- 


CARTESIANISM 


ipleU'ln  ItieU  wMliiiiic 


B  Godui 


()m  inhc  ind  individual,  wlica  ihg  finilc  ind  iodiriduai 
u  ■  DKR  acodcDOl  (uBenin  due  u  Ibc  "  irbitnrv 

it  OUB  to  be  PDuil *  -    -J      -    - 

Mikbnndie  mun  Ml     .                .    _ 
■u  "  bdoc  In  nivnl."  bal  nol  iny  paiticul 
n  an  •«  lliat  tbe  mat  lofic  tlul  Iwb  h: 
reality  ol  finite  bliBgi. 


.. , „„,.       It  coil  God  1  HRiit,  i 

ii  KM  ■>  much  to  •hsx  pcwtively  irliat  be  it.  u  to  iigiiily  tint  fa 
■  Bot  BKtcriaL"  But  u  m  ihbIiI  aot  to  five  Urn  ■  bodily  Ion 
yiie  tmii't,  ta  we  Diaht  not  to  tUnk  of  hli  ipirit  u  limitu  to  on 
en  ififafti.  illhou^we  cu  conoon  nnthliy  mate  perfect.    "  I 


if  CluiitianlQ  giva  ny 


'  I A  Beiii(  witluiit  r 


rit&aib« 


sssa: 


The  diffaie  HbiUBce  contiiiu 


icfa  we  can  aay  nDIIifnfl  but 

in  it,  indred.  evD/lEioi ..  ._ 

,  but  It  EontabB  tbem  lanmln-  in  loine  inampnlienaiblE 

IIhI  Ii  Rooodlable  with  iu  inbniludc  Bnl  we  have  no 
jatc  nan*  by  wMch  to  call  it  except  Belaf.  Tbe  carinia 
lilviic  cl  thedocy  tn  which,  in  hii  later  writint*,  Malebrandie 
_  to  Baht  room  lor  the  iDcunalian  bv  nippn^ng  that  the  Sailo 
itioiL  which  at  fait*  ii  unwivthy  of  C>od,  ni  made  wonhy  by 
s^mth  Chital.  the divin  Word,  •how.  that  Malebrancbe  had 
w  iadiitiiict  aenae  o(  the  Hcauty  of  Rconcdlnf  hi>  philouphy 
■■  *-'- thaoloc]'!  bot  itihomiliD  the  ncceiaanly  '-'^-:-i  — ■ — 


of  the  eof^tnatuo.    The  tewk  of  tbe  uni 
etaMBita  waa  KnatUai  whkh  tbe  tbnioriani  i 
hctinda  aail  the  philoaopben  ai  iii~'i^ 


i&dalaat 
1  inunpupu. 
recOEDoedaa 

a>  illomL 

.  _i  another  doctrine  of  MaKhraDcbo  which  brniflit  him 

into  trouble  with  the  theolofcEana,  and  which  «»  tb«  main  nibicct 
of  hk  long  controveray  with  Afoanld.  Thit  waa  hia  denial  of 
pmrtiaiLz  pnvideoce.  Aa  Leibaiu  maincaimd  that  thia  ia  tlie  beet 
c^  all  ptHble  woidi,  and  that  Ita  (Vila  aie  to  be  aipluned  by  the 
negative  nature  of  the  Enite,  BD  Ualcbraochet  with  a  Higfat  dta^  c^ 
eapmiian,  derived  evil  frDcii  the  feature  ul  particular  or  tndividiial 
evutcncK-  Ii  ia  lui  CDnToraablc  to  the  oature  of  God  lo  act  by  any 
but  univenai  laws,  and  theae  ualvcraal  lawi  neoaaarily  involve 
porticnlar  evil  conaequcDna.  thou^h'their  ultioute  reiuk  it  tbe 
U(btit  poHble  foocl.  The  quealun  why  there  ifaouU  be  any 
nutirulflF  euMimco.  any  cufietice  but  God,  aeeinf  auch  eaiateace 
»  evil,  remaina  inaoluble  eo  laod  aa  the  purely 
I  Cod  ia  natotalKdi  and  H  h  Ib&  view  which  ia 
m  of  the  Imrtial  that  he  can  twvc  oo  panlcolai 
»  «i~  ■nd  ■DthnMoonihlc  ooocepiioa  of 

, ., ly  be  right  In  objectlug,  but 

on  dia  other  hand,  it  cannot  ba  doabied  Ihu  any  tbeuy  In  which 
the  uolvanal  b  abaolutoly  oppoacd  to  the  panicBlar,  the  Intnite  to 
tte  *\^**,  ia  unehriitkB  aa  wvQ  aa  unphilooophical.  For  under  thIa 
..  ...  ., -..■..  -v.ju  ij^  m  |j^  ijjjy  two  poaaible  alter- 


BKthlof  iadepcodeat  dthe  udvei 


•r.lcJ 

„w*^ , „.,.    ...  __  . t  doiiu  the  one  ( 

.     .  aa  ocxaaiaa  nqulrea,  Tim  ha  viadkain  the  ftndoin  of  i 
will  on  the  gloond  tliat  the  oniveraal  will  of  God  doea  oM  cooiptetely 
dcunune  the  particular  volitioaa  d  Baa;  and  then  becomini 
Gooicioua  of  the  difficulty  involvad  In  thia  conception,  he  Iriea,  liho 

Btit  u>  uodeiSand  lully  MaMnoiiia'a  view  gf  freedon  and  the 
ethical  •yneiD  couiacted  with  b,  we  DiiM  notice  an  in^pananc 

altouioo  which,  be  malia  in  the  Caruoian  theory  cf  the 

JfTfi  relation  of  will  and  intelligence  To  Deacartea,  ar  we  have 
**■*  aeen,  the  nitlmal*  eaaeme  of  mind  lay  in  pure  abunct 
etif-dettnilntlon  or  will,  and  hcux  ha  baaed  even  moral  and  in- 
teDectuil  truth  DO  tbe  aibitrary  decnn  □(  Cod.  With  Malebrandie, 
on  the  other  hand,  abatractjoo  goei  a  Rep  Further:  and  the  abacJute 
it  asught  not  in  the  aubject  aa  oppoaed  to  the  object  not  b  pure 
formal  aeli'detcnnlnatian  aa  oppcacd  to  that  i^iicfa  ia  determined, 
but  la  a  unity  that  tramandi  Ihla  diflerenoe.   With  him,  IhcRfon, 


]  a  *kiwW-^g  ubatance  wi 


or  exlenBoa  wHhaul  motioo  would  be  entli^  wadaaa  and  ^""r**** 

of  that  variety  of  iDrnii  Tor  which  it  Ii  made;  and  we  camiot,  tncre- 
fon,  luppoK,  thai  an  all-wiie  Being  would  create  it  in  thb  way. 
In  Uke  miniKT.  if  a  spiilCDal  a  thEiking  wbetancc  wen  witboM 
•rill,  it  i>  clot  that  it  would  bt  quite  uacliii.  lor  it  would  Bot  be 
atliacted  towaida  the  objccta  bf  h*  pcrceptioD,  and  would  doc  hnt 
the  jpod  for  which  it  ia  made.  We  cannot  therefore  conctivt  an 
inteJliEenlbeinnaQ  tolaahionit."*  Nov  God  need  not  be  conceived 
aa  dealing  at  all,  for  he  ii  aeir4U>hcient:  but  if  he  be  ■  creua 
al  ipirita.  be  mint  create  them  foe  hfanaetf.  "  God  cannot  eriU  thai 
there  ibould  eu'it  a  npirlt  that  doea  not  love  bin,  or  that  Iowa  hla 
leat  than  any  other  gwd-" '  The  cravlnBfar  good  in  geiaeral.  for  an 

"  The  iu«,  the  wiched,  the  Mejied,  and  the  damned  ail  alike  knc 
God  with  ihislnvE."-  Out  c<  ihiiloveol  Cod  ariiea  the  lore  we 
have  to  oundvea  and  to  otber«i  which  are  the  iiafKnif  imiimaiiiffu 
that  belong  to  all  created  soirita.  For  theae  indinationa  are  Inn  the 
elcnienta  cJ  the  love  which  u  in  Cod.  and  which  tberefore  be  iuiiirta 
in  all  hia  creatura.  "  Ii  •'aime.  il  noua  ainw,  il  mat  toott*  H* 
crtatuiea;  il  ne  f^t  done  pcdnl  d'eapritt  qn'il  ne  ken  poita  k  I'alBer, 
1  i'almcr,cttabnertootenleacrfatura.  '  Stripfdng thla tbonfht 
o£  its  theok^ical  veMure,  what  la  eipreiaed  here  u  dmply  that  aa  a 
aplritual  being  each  man  Ii  conaeloai  of  Ida  own  lEnUted'and  Indl- 
ndual  existence,  oa  well  aa  of  the  Halted  and  individual  eilatcncc 
d  other  bdngi  lihe  himaelf.  only  in  lelalion  to  the  whale  in  which 
they  arc  partt.  w  he  can  ud  h»  own  good  only  in  the  good  ci  the 
whole,  and  he  ia  in  cDntiadicllDn  with  himscli  »  long  at  be  re«tt 


undeveloped  form  of  th( 
plicilly  referred  ta  tluit  I 


love  of'Ood;  and  ih 
<:h  the  love  of  lelf  ai 
ifiher  aflcclion.  or  in  ' 


tttSTpai 


U  la  vj&ihly  ■  diaariler  that  a  aiarit  ca| 


be  conneiiDn  of  bo^  and  »ul. 


Cod  >h^'^ld  ^'obliged 


mM^' 


lie  of  knowina  and  lovLnf 
1  the  neede  ef  the  body. 


"  A  being  allDgetWT  occupied  ^Ifa  what  pasact  in  hii  body  and 
with  tbe  infinitv  ei  t^ijecte  that  •anonnd  it  cannot  be  thuikiag 
OB  the  thing!  that  are  truly  food."'    Hence  the  neeeioity  of  an 


iaf  &om  the  ac 


iemibtc  pkniuie 
igthem  by  reasoo. 


may  irKluce  ui  to  attend  t . 

ia  tbe  moA  that  nature  hat  attached  to  the  u> 
order  that  without  having  the  trouble  of  ei 
we  oiay  employ  them  For  tbe  preaervailDn  _.  ,__  _. 
order  that  we  may  love  them.''"  Tin  the  Fall  the  minu  waa  meniy 
united  to  the  body,  not  subjected  to  ht  and  the  inilucnce  <£  these 
picaium  and  pains  waa  only  such  as  to  make  men  attend  to  their 
bodily  wanti.  but  not  to  occupy  the  mind,  or  fill  it  with  aenaooiia 
joyaandsorrows.or  trouble  itAcontemplatioo  of  that  which  lareafly 
good.  Our  moral  aiin  should  (hcnlore  be  to  rdtcee  thia  kiM  oT 
lhia|i.  to  weaken  our  union  wilh  the  body  and  itreanhni  our  unieB 
with  God.  And  to  encourage  ui  in  pursuing  Ihla  Sm  we  have  to 
remember  tlut  union  with  Cod  is  natural  to  the  spirit,  and  that, 
while  even  the  condition  of  union  with  the  body  U  artificial,  the 
condition  of  lubjection  to  the  body  ia  wholly  unnatural  to  it.  Our 
[■imaiy  tendency  li  toward!  the  aupteme  good,  and  we  only  hne 
the  obiccti  of  our  paiaioni  In  u  far  aa  we  "  determine  Iswvda 
particular,  and  therefore  false  (ooda,  the  love  that  Cod  ^v«  u  Ice 
himaelf."  The  aearch  for  hapjrineu  !•  realty  tbe  icarch  loi  Cod  in 
diigulae,  and  even  the  levity  and  iDCesatancr  with  which  »cn  ruih 
from  one  bilte  good  to  inoihcr.  u  a  proof  that  they  were  made  lot 
the  InGnltf!,  Funhemwte,  ttn>  natural  love  of  Cod,  or  Indinatioa 
for  good  in  general,  "  fivea  ua  the  power  of  suipending  our  ronaent 
in  regard  (o  those  particular  |:ooda.wJuch  da  not  sadify  it."  *  If  w* 
refuse  to  be  led  by  the  obscure  and  confuted  voice  of  inatlnrtive 
ledlng,  which  ariiea  froni  and  alwayi  tcndi  to  confirm  our  union 
with  the  body,  and  wall  for  the  li^ht  of  reaton  which  arlari  from 
and  alwaya  tendi  to  confirm  our  uoioa  with  Cod,  we  have  dorie  aD 
that  la  In  our  power,  the  test  ii  Cod's  wark.  '  If  we  only  iudge 
cndiely  of  that  wHch  wt  are  clearly,  we  ihall  never  be  decclv^. 
For  then  it  will  noibe  we  ikit  judge,  but  the  univenai  reason  that 
judgea  In  ua."'  And  aa  our  fovc,  even  of  particular  goodi.  is  a 
coniuacd  love  of  the  tuprecrw  good,  eo  the  cfear  viaion  of  God  in- 
eviiably  brings  with  It  t^  lave  of  him.  "  We  needi  muit  km  tbe 
highest  when  we  see  It."  When  ii  ii  the  divine  reaion  that  apeaki 
in  us  it  is  the  divine  love  that  niovta  ut.  "  the  tame  V>vt  wherewith 
Cod  loves  himself  and  the  thlnn  he^as  made."* 
Tbe  general  reiult  ol  the  (Lhics  of  Malehnncbe  a  aavtk.    The 


'  KtttcKik,  I.  pt.  i.  ch.  i, 
•  Rfthtrclu.  iv.  ch.  L 
'Jlac*cKk,T.  di.lv. 
■  M mil.  pt.  i.  ch.  i.  1 9. 


a  of  MalebiaMhe 


•  Kechcrcb,  W.  ch.  r. 


CA.RTESIANISM 


jtiilcm.  Utt  ttm  HMH,  hm  »  i^Iln  is  ik*  t^ha  Bit  of  ihe 
•oal :  Adr  vuliit  it  only  In  icUtha  to  tlw  mln  of  •out  lad  body.  ■ 
BBioa  artikA  ia  puitl|>  KcidgiiMI  or  dw  (s  tin  artntmy  will  61  Ccid, 
The  mm  rilcnilv  Ibey  diidiaiig  thfir  onndihiiBriuBUlaa,  and  the 
Isi  tbry  lUtturt  or  inorfcn  vith  the  pun  Kttvity  of  iiHril, 
tte  DKra  pcvly  UHT'PPl'O*'^  «■  ■>■■  «■')'  pcrfeclloa  llul  b  pDnaUF 
for  tlKid-  TlHir  ideal  Mitu  !■  to  mulii  or  became  Bgiin  nmi^ 
tnMiiKa  thit  act  OHChuilcaliy  Uiie  tlw  diculilimi  <J  tbc  bbxid. 
"nivnil  Kcht  of  nuon  cuu  lu  ny  lato  the  aliKurity  o(  lenH 
I  qnhwvaJ  love  annot  eniirKe  anv  of  tlteobjrctaoJ  partkulii 


-..unlbdnwiloillieipiritlTami 

duty^ia  eleratloii  cf  the  life  of  t 

■MiJUnmiue  of  the  life  of  mni — AWebnndie  bat  DocopceptiOfL 

Hence  tbc  life  af  leumi  tuna  nith  hiia  to  myninai  io  theory 

and  ID  aloetkiiB  bi  pnetice,    Hia  ttidieml  {■  abwiact  and  oppcwd 

to  tbc  panicidaT:  iuuad  of  B^udnf  It.  it  exj^n  k  away. 

A  cxnaln  lender  beauty  a*  of  tailiihi  it  tpnad  over  the  vorld 
ai  m  view  il  through  the  eya  of  Ihb  doieteiod  obilonpbrt,  and  we 
do  not  at  fine  aee  that  the  nfineB  and  MralSy  of  the  pictiire  ii 
doe  totheiaibcrfngdarliiteH.  AbMncdon  Homionly  tobe  porify- 
iog,  (ad  not  deMrovlng  ilfl  It  bai  done  iu  pD^ftct  work.  Male- 
ncdved  Unuelf  to  be  pteeeatinc  lo  the  world  only  the 

OHM  refined  ennnioB  aC  OuwuiD  etbia  and  thcoloay. 

if  w*  obey  bla  own  ctintiouil  advice  id  Ihink  ckariy  and  db- 

tljr.  if  we  Avnt  bii  nwen  «(  all  (he  wnwoin  and  irna^natlvc 

'kich  be  has  dotbed  it.  and  redim  It  to  the  naked  n  is  plicity 

■I  Ibooghl.  what  we  find  b  not  a  Cad  that  nvtab  himtdl 

'  lo  th*  finite,  bui  the   ■     ■ 


»  revelation,  and  wboae  eminence  li  th 


-, -.  -  — r.  there  v*>  needed  a  nronger, 

rinipler.  and  Ireer  spirit — a  apirlt  In*  influcncxd  by  npinioo.  lev 
Fvbned  to  pnciiral  mmpromue,  ami  Rifled  with  a  ttTonEer  "  faith 
in  the  wbiapen  of  tbc  Londy  miHC '*of  apecular  ion  than  h1aIcbra[>d:Le. 
r*r  PInltwth  »/  Spi>KU.—n  il  a  remark  of  Hegd'l  that 
Splnoa,  *i  a  Jew,  &iM  brought  Into  European  thought  the  idea 
of  an  abaolute  unity  in  which  the  diSertscc  of  Gnite  aadiaSniU 
il  knt.     Some  later  writers  have  goqc  iurther^  and  altempled  lo 

guiibcd  from  thai  of  DcKarta  were  due  to  the  dhcct  influencn 
of  Jewiih  writen  lite  Maimotiidci,  Genonids,  and  Haidal 
Crcicas,  rather  than  lo  the  necessary  development  of  Carteiiaa 
'oubtedly  true  that  many  potnli  of  nmllaiil 


'«bal  c. 


if  Splooci,  tltbougb 
dctcrminehowmuchheowed  to  tbeir  teaching  Hiiown 
hji  obligaliom  ii  luffideolly  todkated  by  the  fact,  that 
a  hii  ethlci  he  catiics  on  a  coatinual  polemic  agalrut 
1  ittfvci  at  every  pdnt  to  ihow  that  U*  own 
Vgilimaldy  derived  (torn  f'"H'"  principle*, 
ne  oniy  odoi  tefen  to  Jewiih  [dukMOphy  ai  contaisfiig  an 
otacuit  and  Bunuoood  anUdpitloo  of  t)KM  doctrlno.  "Quod 
(luidam  Hebtaeorum  tjuasl  per  oebulain  vidlsie  vidmCur  qui 
idliEct  itatuuot  Dcum  Dei  ialeUtctun  rcKioe  lb  Ipao  mlcOectai 
unum  et  Idem  CBC."  *-  It  maybe  that  theiiBdCTefcipe4paathciiBi 
and  laUoaallsn  of  the  Jewish  pJiilaKiplKn  had  a  deeper  influence 
than  he  UmMlf  iffi  aware  c^,  in  emiodpatini  Uia  (torn  the 
Iraditlotu  of  liie  qmagogue,  aikd  fivlim  to  bia  mind  111  fint 
phUoaopUcal  biu.  In  b^  culicr  wort  there  are  Neo^atonic 
ideal  nod  expttttioBa  ubich  In  the  SlUo  ate  rejected  or  re- 
moulded lato  a  form  more  niitaUe  to  the  tplril  of  Csrlc^aniim. 
But  the  qncitiOD,  alter  all,  hu  little  men  Ihau  a  btogtqihical 


from  Deaauta  which  cannot  be  traced  to  the  ncceaaaiydcfdop- 

ment  of  Cartcaian  prindpla^and  the  compatison  at  MalcbrandM 
ihoww  that  a  ilmilar  devckopmcBt  might  take  place  under  the 
moat  divene  intdloXual  coDiUckai.  Wlial  ii  moat  remarkahle 
m  SpiDOaa  li  Just  the  f  recdont  and ' 


dpici  are  foUowed  on 


h^  breach  milh  Judaluo  completely  iiolated 
inflnenre  bat  that  of  the  thought  t) 
■cruple  or  besliailon,  bo  n^jcet  lot 
of  fall  time  interferes  with  his  speculative 


□  froi 


1  origin  a 


ot.  In  tbe  Carteaan  phrase,  "  _. 

Meai ";  and  when  he  faib,  it  is  not  by  any  Inconsistency,  or 
arbitrary  stewing  abort  of  the  netessary  condtuiona  of  hii 
Ingic,  but  by  theeiKnlia]  ddect  of  his  prindplca. 


iJi  tor  all  that  loUowi.    Altotether  then  Z^SS 
tm  deAniiicifiB,  twenty  ■■!«■■**_  aikd  eight  ^^rz  . 
SalaaniaretudedutbemoatcDaequest  IL^ 
■  It  canBM  be  btcanae  be  haa  Iwd  hii  !?ZL. 


qnten  upon  bd  aiaBy  ingmentary 
muBt  be  beeanae  a  doner  unity  hai 
than  i>  viuUe  on  the  6rM  aipect  of 
certain  eatent  diatinfuiih  betwmi  ttu.  » 
thowbt.  Iboagh  ii  ia  alao  Hue  that  thede 

WhatintheliBiinHaH 


thought  wiiea  fna  tbe  fact  that  we  put  oun^iTa.  our  deijrei  and 
fedingiaad  JDIei«*tl,inlooarviBwof  tbiaci:  that  we  do  nM  lenard 
them  ai  they  an  in  (heiiiBhia.  hi  thefr  eiientM  nature,  but  1°^ 

they  may  be  eiplaincd.  For  thla  reuoa.  he  layi.  " 
for  ever  have  icmalnHl  hid  bom  tbe  bumaa  race,  : 
"■■'■'"'■' -I-  ^     .  '  fimtrea,  but  Ic 


that  it  inie  of  then  Aon  froa  tb*  dear  and  dlidact  idea  enniaad 
in  their  definition  and  uhlnatdy,  it  It  (o  tee  how  all  trnt  liiwi 
from  the  umlH  Da  at  aU  floinetrical  truth  fiowalnm  the  idea  of 
iiuantity.    To  takeamatheaadeal  viewafthe  itrfvene,  tbeiefeK. 


of  tUncB,  abova  tht  fnta  and  hooea  of  mertalily  late  the  nalHi 
□ftniiEanlnCEiKty.  "  When  1  fiiraed  my  wnd  to  thit  nbicct," 
he  layi  <n  tbe  beginaiaf  of  Ut  tnaiitaoB  potilic*, "  t  did  not  propote 

to  myteU  any  novcf ~ — ^-  -'—  ■--"  -■--■--■  ... 

cenaJa  and  indubit 


by  thdr  ichtlMi  to  . .   .    . 
—  (4  view  determined  by  tbt 

_-__— ^puttbeiaDelhlncinamther 

way,  from  the  poinl  of  view  of  teiBt  and  iaH|i'ui£Aii  mitA  a^*  fn« 
ih>  naLnt  of  view  of  iaielUginKa.  Machemt 
of  audi  Itnowledge  when  it  taket  in 
tbianaod  whanilpAtenttthttetbingttouiaiDbjectaof  univenal 
ioteDifeaa  apart  flora  all  apedal  relation  to  our  iadividualltelian 
And  ^iooca  only  wlahaa  that  thcaameuoivsiality  and  freedom  of 
Uiaufhi  which  beionii  to  raathenuum,  becauaa  Ita  objqita  ^  atr 
intertal  the  paationt,  tbould  be  aneodad  to  thoie  obieRa  that  dt  * 
Intereit  them.  Parity  from  lotciatt  b  the  fine  coDdllMn  of  the 
philaaapber'i  bdflgi  ha  nuut  ntbtyodthe  illuilon  of  tease  and 
paatlaa  that  nuko  our  nwii  livot  to  tupremely  impertantand 
iDicreatini  to  ui  liniply  becaute  they  an  our  own.    He  muttlook 

at  thejntent  as  itwae  Ihimiili  an  Inverted  teletoope    ' 

that  will  radur-  -  "  ■-  -■ ' -■  -'—  '-  ■' 


q  and  the  bi^hs-  heat  of  imafritiation. 
—  .__—''■  Acq uainl  younelf  with  Cod  and 
It  to  tba  pailicular  but  lo  the  univenal,  view 
■m  of  the  finite  and  temporal,  imtni  qn^am 


al  the  finite— tbe  iUui 
puaioil,  whkh,  il)  Bacon^a  language. 
ihin«  a  oaolMila  Jtmiir^i  and  not  a 
wbidi  raitet  the  IndLvidual  life,  and 
moment  of  lb*  Individual  life,  with  ' 
into  the  uindi-^  '"'  — ~.^.—  -k. 


the  iinii 
w  aoume  of  al!  ( 
hi^ieat   good    la 


igfp^    ^ 
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ihcirnmrTiiiCad.indiitlK»andaBlybylhepu«(HiForn»<lin    On  llic  Mhci  h*nd,  u  luwdedH  • 
gcncnl,  "thrimcVlrcIuallavcalCed."    In  Itw  tnatiie  Di  CWBta-     binition  becsmn  LimEiRt.  "ilwleH 
liant  Inltlttctia,  Spiniiia  take*  up  ihli  cootivt  In  (he  fiiM  in 
[rem  iu  nunil  lidc.    "  AllmuMicily'or  inCclidly  BfiKindKl 

■■' jomtd  by  love"    To  lo 

lul  iroutlc  aiK]  diKuiU 


more  it  peiccivee  the  gicater  u  lu  ptnm  oi  ictlon,  Mid  tbc  Pi4n  j< 
undenundi  the  lunDwer  i>  the  Umiailon  of  ihit  potrer.    Ftt 

think-  to  after  we  have  appRheoMd  the  nattre  of  body  «■ 
conceive  of  a  flj^  of  infinite  aiae,  and  aftec  we  know  the  aiiiiiiie 

.. 111  we  cannot  think  of  it  oa  a  aiiuan»  iliAiirii  we  mav  ui^iha 

words  that  eiLpreu  tJbcee  idcaa."'    Thuai 


varda  truth  ia  to  undentand  our  error,  to  Spinoza  piYiccvda 
explaiii  the  defecta  of  comnuia  aeiue,  or  in  otiicr  words.  oEihal  fi: 
and  unrcAected  view  of  the  wotM  whkh  he,  like  Plato,  calla  opinii 
Opiiuon  b  a  kind  of  kiwwledw  derived  partly  from  bcanay,  a 
partly  fitnn  etptritnliA  HfL   It  GonditB  of  Tagoe  and  pncraJcc 
ceptioni  of  thuin,  %at  either  from  the  nport  of  othen  or  ftopi 
MPFriencc  which  hai  not  received  any  apedal  dinction  from  L.. 
IcnigeiicE.    The  mind  that  hat  not  (ot  beyond  the  ttan  of  opiidaa 
lain  Ihinnaa  they  pre^ntthenaelveaEnita  Individual  dpenence; 
and  ill  beTiefi  (iww  uji  by  aBodailan  of  whatever  bappcnt  to  h*v* 


prlaeipie  of  the  elec 


tocher  in  that  ea^ierience. 


it  individual  and~Dot'unTnH!i!l; 
IraemeDIaiy  and  accklriitai. 
I  with  the  unity  of  Ihi^  whole. 


M  eicpreasly,"  aaya  Spinoia,  "i 


conception  either  of  itielf  or  of  extcmal  thingt,  but  only  a  confiun 
kdDwLedge  of  them,  id  long  aa  it  pcrcdvet  then  only  in  the  cooidioi 
order  of  nature,  ij,  to  long  aa  it  b  ratovoffy  dfttnwncd  to  contvm 
plate  thit  or  that  object  In/  the  accidental  concotvte  of  thinfa,  an 
to  long  aa  it  it  not  faltrmAy  detetmlned  by  (he  unity  of  (hovihi  ii 
which  It  CODiidena  number  of  thi net  (ouiHKratandtnclrafTormeiiti 


eaciude  each  other,  bu(  which  Spin 


^Riit^"o 


to  live  an  artlfidal  complelcneH  and  indenndtnce  10  thai  which  ia 
cHenlialty  Ingmeataiy  and  dependent.    The  word  "  abatrvt  "  ia 

idea  of  a  mental  effon  Iv  which  cant  an  lepanud  from  a  ii> 
whole;   but  it  nay  be  applied  wHhout  violence  to  any  imperft-. 
conception,  In  which  thingi  (hat  an  really  elcmcntt  of  a  imter 
whole  an  tnated  aa  If  (bey  were  rti  tamfkUe,  ioilcpnidml  objecti. 

complete  in  theuurivea.    And  in  thit  lenie  the  ordi '■ 

neaa  of  man  ia  often  the  victim  of  abatractioria  when  i 
nuM  of  all  IS  be  dealing  with  nalilic*.  The  escm 
of  the  achoolaun  may  delude  him.  but  he  cannot  thi 

eleariywithoataeelni  that  theyan  only  abUiKtelci 

and  tut  they  have  a  neaninf  only  In  idUkin  to  the  other  eleminti 

becam  imagination  givea  a  kind  of  luMantialiiy  to  the  (nnnenlary 
and  limited,  and  to  makei  it  poinUe  Id  conceive  it  ••  an  independent 
reality.  Pure  intellifcnce  teeing  ihe  pari  aa  ie  b  in  iradf  could  i 

ate  it  but  aa  a  pan.  Thought,  when  ii  rbca  to  deamea  and  dbl 

new  in  regard  to  any  Inilc  objeit,  miHI  •(  oncE  diieem  iu  retatioo 
herfinileobjcrlianij  — -'■--^-'-     —     "  ■  "  '      '   ' 


not  fnatible  to 

'  at  a  whole.  The  limited  »,-.. 
need  nothing  <be  for  itt  reality. 
and  dbthictlyin  all  Ihe 


b  the  infnd'g  eye  ae 


of  ha  pant  with  each  oth* 

„ ,     ;laIkintothee«rthonwMcliIttt«ndi 

to  the  pnature  gf  the  «Im«phere,  Ac  The  veiy  eircumatancet  b 
whkh  the  poulbilily  of  uch  an  eaiitenec  b  ex^hied  make  it  In 
pooiibic  to  conceive  it  apart  from  otberlhinga.  Bui  nothing  hlndei 
me  fnm  netlng  on  a  houie  aa  a  complete  pictiin  by  itaelf .  Iinngini 
tlon  repmenti  thingm  in  tbe  ealemalrty  of  apace  and  time,  and  ' 
■ubject4dionoo(hBreandiliD«but thoKof ipaecand time.  Htnc 
It  can  begin  anywheroand  ilap  anywhere,    for  the  tame  cauic 

Bpf«king  tree,  a  man  chaiqEed  into  an  animal.  There  may  be  eh 
i_  .L.  ......^  J  *fc-_  ali..^-  .!.->  ...~.u  pnveni  tuch  co*i 


TSSS 


H.  Ihe  alMrannci 


«iTly  pi 


owledte 


■I^^S, 


From  IbcAC  conndcratlona  it  followi  that  all  Aouthl  b  inpcrlccl 
lit  Mopt  (hon  o<  the  abiolute  unily  of  all  ihlin    Our  fen  in- 
■ncct  notion  of  things  aa  jioiated  troaa  eadi  ooer,  or 
mncctcd  only  by  cfHciittericB  and  auoceaaion,  b  &  lacre  ™L 

uginttion  of  (hingt.  It  b  a  fuedima  aubi(antb(iDa  yr~. 
iuUted  noncntt  in  (be  Memal  Belna.  Knowledge,  °!*~!* 
>  far  a>  ii  deala  with  (he  finite,  b  angaced  in  a  co— = — '     "■" 


_.  ,  ..wn  it  an  cinncnt  of  fabity*  in  an  fai , 

contsmplation  of  a  ccrtaia  nunber  of  (he  ebnenta  of  the  world, 
ai  if  Incy  coiia(itu(cd  n  complete  whole  by  thenuelve^  whanaa 
(hey  an  only  a  pan,  the  conception  of  w^uch  haa  lo  be  modified 
at  the  neat  ttep  d  canddering  Itt  niatbw  to  the  other  pane.  Thua 
-:  from  individuabof  (he  finl  (oindivlduab  gf  tbeaecond  onlar, 

whole  paiii  vary  thrmigh  an  infinite  numba  el  modea.  nithout 
change  ol  (he  whole  individuaL" '  At  Gnl  we  think  of  piaca  of 
— "T  as  independent  Individuab,  either  becaute  ire  can  pictnn 
teparalciy,  or  because  they  preterve  a  certain  oroportion  «■ 
tn  of  parts  through  their  cnango.  But  on  further  conaldi 


d  toa^ier  b 
n  it  It  withov 


the  change  of  (he  whole  world.  I-. ,  —  .. 

that  then  n  any  true  individuality  oc  aubttance.  And  tba  Btnie 
principle  appllci  to  the  mindi  of  men.  Tbeic  Individuality  b  ■  inen 
lemblincc  cauicd  by  our  abatraction  Inni  their  eondltlaita.  Isoliiu 
the  individual  man,  and  he  will  not  dbplayUiediaraGtcroCa  think- 
ing being  at  all.  Hit  whole  spiritual  Idebbouiid  up  with  hit  rela- 
(ioni  to  other  mioda,  past  and  pretem.  He  haa  audi  a  lite,  oady  In 
and  through  (hat  univenal  life  of  which  he  b  ao  Infiniteaknal  ■  put 
that  his  own  contribution  to  it  b  at  good  at  nothing.    "  Vit  qua 

tiwmarum  infinite  luncfBtur.-'  What  'can  be  ralbd  hb  own! 
His  body  It  a  link  in 


ilL    Hb  mind  u 


tary  o*gan  and  eapiTuton  of 
. stoftifi^ismarTRlbyalate 

amrrvciion,  above  which  he  must  rise  en  lie  can  know  bimacll  as  be 

"  Let  us  imaiine,"  lays  Spinoia  in  his  fifleenlh  letter.  "  a  littb 

of  blood,  lymph,  ftc.and  reason  cDough  to  t^jacrve  how  one  particle 
is  tipetlcd  by  another  with  which  It  cornea  Into  contact,  or  can. 
municalnapaitof  lis  motion  to  it.  Such  a  «wm  would  live  in  the 
Idood  ai  we  do  In  Ebb  part  of  the  universe,  and  would  rsard  each 
piiticleof  it,  mlatapan,  but  asa  whole,  norcDuMit  koowhow 
all  the  fnitiaieinltucnctd  by  the  universal  natun  of  the  Uood.  and 
are  obliged  to  Hxominorlata  themadvea  to  ^ach  other  aa  b  reqnind 
by  that  nalun,  to  that  they  cooperate  tsc^iec  aceordlaf  to  a  bed 
law.  For  if  we  inppotc  thu  then  are  no  causea  outside  el  the  bhxid 
which  couM  communicate  new  raotiona  to  itl  and  no  space  beyond 
(he  Mood,  nor  any  other  bodiet  (o  which  ita  pankles  couM  transfer 
their  motion,  it  b  cettaln  that  the  blood  aa  a  wtiola  would  always 
maintain  its  presenE  state,  and  ha  particlea  wniU  auflar  no  other 
vai^tlons  (han  those  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  given  rdation 
of  the  moliDn  of  the  blood  (o  lymph,  diyle,  Ar.  And  thus  In  (hat 
cnae  the  blood  would  requin  to  be  contrdeied  always  as  a  whole  and 

Ibelawiof  tbenatumof  blood,  and  are  In  turn  innuciKnd  thaeby. 


n  thinly  and  indeed  ought  Is  think,  of  all  natui 
me  manner  In  nhich  WE  lia\-e  thought  of  (hb  bloo 


:.  lience  it  fdbwa  that  every  body. 


Dtimate  uniiia  with  alt  the  sths 


•  Dt  Emni.  vilL  |  jS.    '  £».  IL  le 
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uived.  AihIu 
lutun.  for  1  think  of  utuR  u  luviat  In  h 
IhinkinE.  *hich.  u  isfiiilM.  CDBUiB  Inltielf  I 
iftd  *hoK  thsuffcu  ran  pualkl  wUh  all  a' 


It  aput  tbercfran  It  ndlher  can  «iM  ocrr  be  rao- 
M  ^huna  Blind.  1  (hink  af  il  aba  ai  of  pan  ef 

,_.Marviin>  llkabvJuBlhatsUTkiKiHMECDf  Ihinga 

y^  ^^^  Ihe  idea  of  lie  wt'olt.  and  pmCIMls  fmni  Ike  whiilF  to  Ihc 

rofuiii^  vhMi  lE  Muy  cuUy  be  led  M  niwake  loi  mlilira.    Hence 
SpiocoL  klce  Plato.  aieliii|uirAee  nuoii  vboK  mcnvfiieiit  h  repea 

nlmilaOt  vboie  BOVHienc  U  profnnive,  which  "  prowd*  from 
■he  adeqnnlc  idea  of  cnlaia  of  Cod'i  allribulea  to  an  adequate 
kaowtalfa  al  Ihc  natiR  of  thhn."  >  TW  I*""  •I'—  H».rvH  >n 
beallecTiElein  fai  the  htohes  aenee  of  the  I 
OUT  iniad  nay  comapfliid  to  th~  ~ 
all  ita  ideoa  fmn  the  klea  Ihal 
nlnR.  B  that  that  U 


to  the  ewmpVar  of  na 


ctf  tnoihledffe  hat  iu  highect  value  j 

The  knoitledee  of  the  Bnile,  en 

Lc  wftetir  adHiuate,  molt  bi  abasibed  and  lott  in  tl 

In  a  lefliarkable  iiaHaiE  in  Ihe  £fl>ci,  Sninoii  derlam  thai  It 

{?T°V  InapadtT  for  bni1|[inp  the  two  thou^hta  logeiher^  id  i 

J^^^**     Aljaienadi^toconleKlluJ^d  ia  the  cauK  both  iJ  I) 

a.  LI  ihev''wm  cSI    •■Th^rihi'leil  """"^ 


Bothiiw  lea 
DP  theViw 


ft  of  Gnlte  Ihlngi,  aa  U  th 


•mnderfi 


:  lh(v  think  of 

htf  have  built 

.  -Duld  contribute 

;  Henca  it  la  not 


M  kMmCed  we  eatild  know  noihiag 

I  iBiily  ia  inwid«Al  In  the  Uea  f^  vtfHV 

yrt  the  cewalil^  of 
inablt  tobrioBthiiiiqp 


hn  tnpUcaiion  Into  de 

_„ — ^.  nf  Cod  doc*  not  modi 

L   It  il  Ike  bwneia  of  philotophy  to  e«nc 


by  individual  < — . 

d  the  whole.  And  the 

■1  to  aik  la  how  far  and  in  wt 

in  the  Spidoaiitic  pkiloaophy. 


ind  cooipEcte  the  partial  knowtedve  produced 

SbritiKing  II  Into  connexion  with  the  Uea 
qoeAiofi  which  Spinoa  hinudf  prompta 


itformalion  of  knowledge  by 

Jived  by  Spii ■^-  *— 

.,  of  Ih«  conception  of  indivldi 

lich  they  loae  iheir  individiBlitv, 


the  idea  of  ud^  u  that  idta  ia  cr 


.ledteby 


"he  iMfhad  by .... 

Bite  haa-alieMy  been  paftkal^  iiiplaiatd.    Spina  FoUowf  to  in 

lefiiiinata  tetUR  the  avtaphyikml  or  lotleal  prineiplH  el 

I>tiart<*  and  MaMnnAa.    Accordinf  to  Ihc  former. 

f    ai  we  have  aw«.  iht  Ibiire  pmuppoaea  the  bilbiite.  and. 


The  inbiite  li  abibhiia  n 


.ne  it  ii  pdR  affirmi 

^  _ -.maiML  The  (nil 

la  diatinniaM  fnn  It  ahnply  b*  ha  Nndt.  ^  by  Ha  waMtH|  aonx 
lUnf  which  the  Inliirit*  hia.  At  ihii  poiin  Spjnoa  Iikn  np  Ih 
anrineM.  If  the  Inlnrilt  be  the  int.  nnd  the  Knite.  M  (am  It  I 
diniiwiWiadthcrefnini,  the  uiHial,  then  the  wppoted  inbilaMlaHt 
V  in^vMaalily  <rf  Snhe  bcinta  la  as  lllawon.   In  [ladf  the  finite  1 


■£U.ii.40.aebol.  >. 


•DiEKund.vu.it3.    >  EO.  iL  tchol.  II 


Umhatiaa  or  determiBtlsB  la  Mfativ*.  and  in 

to  apprehend  poaltlve  reality  we  miiM  abitnct  from  lloiita. 

_..:... I , J..I... .....    . -lihtolij* 


By  denyiiif  the  negative,  we  reach  the  afinialive;  by  annihllaliiii 
finhude  in  our  thouglit,  and  lo  tindnEdg  the  ilhiiory  work  of  Ihi 
ivacinatioa.  we  reach  the  iadecvrnnnare  or  unceoditioned  beina 

^ch  nbne  tmh  il.  All  dlviiiDn,  dia  ' 

mil  nUnii.  fmatlnalioa  and  abali 
they  can  give  to  mere  negation  and  not 
and  a  name,"  but  Ihe^  have  no  objccilv 


^havc  rtoobiccilvc  meaning,  and  lathe  hwheit 

inMa  iaitillm.  which  daar<  onlv  with  reality, 

appear.  Hence  lo  reach  thetrulbatto  nutter, 

we  miw  tree  ouneiyei  tram  all  uch  ideai  ai  figure  or  number, 

Thui  in  hia  s«i  Inter,  in  aniwcr  lo  lanie  ignntion  about  itan. 
Spiooia  aaya.  "  to  prove  that  hgure  ia  nefraiion.  and  not  anrtniae 
poHlive.  we  need  only  eoiHider  that  the  irhole  cf  matter  conceived 
indelinitcl)'.  or  in  iti  infinity,  can  have  no  figare:  but  tliat  figure 
haa  a  place  only  in  finite  or  determinaie  bodiCL  he  who  layi  that 
he  perteivea  figure,  aaya  only  _lhat  he  haa  before  hii  mind  a  limited 

doea  not  pertain  to  a  thing  In  ka  '  oae,'  but  eontnrlwiic  is  ila 
'aon-etee  (ij.  it  ilgnHiea,  not  that  aooK  poaltlve  quality  btlongi 
to  the  thing,  bat  that  aomethlrw  ia  wanting  to  it).  Since,  then, 
figure  11  but  Umilalkn,  and  Umitatien  ii  but  neguhm.  wt  cannot 
By  that  figure  la  nnytbkif."  The  lane  Und  of  maonina  i>  elic- 
w^  (£f£L  igi  applied  to  aolve  the  dMIcultiea  eonnefled  with  ihe 
diviiibility  of  ^ace  or  enenakM.  Really,  acenrdiiiE  to  Spinoia, 
latinilun  ii  indlviiible,  though  nodally  rt  ii  diiuiMe.  In  other 
worda.  parta  ad  iHjSafrmir  auy  betaken  in  apace  by  the  abatrwcting 

parto.    Hence  atiiea  the  SnpoMlbaity  of  ami  llni^ either  that  there 


nol  applicable  to  reality,  that  it  u  merely  J 
mapmofjMu. 

TlK  eame  method  which  •olvei  the  diificullin  connected  with  the 
nature  of  matter  ia  applied  lo  mind.     Here  aim  wp  mrh  thp  mlinr. 
or  thing  in  itaelf.  by  abalTacIiiR  fr 
All  cooceplkina.  Iheiefore.  that  ihvl... 
df  the  finite.  aH  CDDceptiona  of  good,  e...,   ...__.. 
raAomlbility  disappear.     When  W,  Blvenburv  at 
rnaUv  GoiTlhe  author  of  rvU.  Spinoza  annren  t 
»lHi2thathaanoen«e«ceforCod.      "~      - 


StTi 


teiideocy  of  or 
o  bring  aH  brinn  that  have  Ihe  enemal  form  of  aian 

and  the  oanie  d^ition.  and  to  luppoae  Ihal  they  areall 

equally  capable  of  the  higheat  peifeetlon  we  can  deduce  fnnn  luch  a 
definlttoB.  When.  IheRloce.  we  find  aa  individual  whoae  wbrks  are 
not  comlitent  with  thii  peifeetlon.  nnightway  we  judge  thai  he  ia 
deprived  of  it,  nr  that  he  ia  diveriing  from  hi>  own  natnie,— a 
ludgmenl  we  ihould  never  make  if  we  ftd  not  thui  referred  him  to 
a  RnenI  defiitition,  and  wppoied  him  to  be  poKemed  of  the  nature 
■I  definea.  But  tince  Cod  don  not  know  thingj  ahnradly.  or  Ihrou^ 

irlrie  intelligence  ar>d  powc 
that  the  dcFrct  which  bd 

Hon  in  relation  to  the  intelligence  or  vMn, 

....    , inteUigenceaf  man/**    Tlitra  evil  and  good 

vaniih  when  we  comidcr  thing*  suh  sftiif  arlrmilslit,  became  they 
ire  caKtoriea  that  imply  a  eertain  independence  in  finite  beingi 
^or  Ihe  idea  of  a  moral  alandard  impKet  ■  rcTation  of  man  to  tV 
ibwilute  good,  a  relalkm  of  (he  finite  to  the  Infinite,  in  which  the 
inite  is  nol  timply  loH  and  abaoibed  In  Ihe  infinite,  Bui  Spinoia 
an  admit  no  such  relation.  In  the  pcnence  of  the  infinite  the  finite 
Ktappcart.  for  it  etdm  only  by  aburacfion  and  negation;  or  il 
ttmi  to  u*  to  ejii«t,  not  because  of  what  is  present  lo  our  thoughts. 


leada  ui  to  bring  aH  brinn  that  have  the  i 


infinir 


■eallydi. 


.^  divnioH  ... 

I  understand  how  Spinoi 


n  the  divii 


In  this  way  we  can  understand  TnwSpinoa  liable  lofpcak 

of  the  human  mind  >s  part  of  the  infinite  thought  of  God.  and  cJ  the 
1  body  H  part  of  the  infinite  exteniion  of  God.  adiile  yet  he 
I  (hat  the  divine  tubstance  is  simple,  and  qei  made  up  ef  parte. 


+2+ 

So  lu-u  thay  a 


,  t.  Ibiy  mBR  bt  copttivcd  ■>  pel 

c,  bin  Htifli  we  look  dinclly  u  iku  dinne 

■epuiklv  cxinencc  tllotttha  dHppeftn, 

It  liUk  howe^TT,  been  ilnady  mcntional  Ihtt  this  tioiidini 
awvmat  at  abunctioo  dgtt  IKX  at  once  and  directly  brinf 
._j  _•  Si;'nin«  lo  the  •b»liile  unity  J  nibiluce.  The  prti- 
ffH'  cilile  that  "  daemiisiillan  i>  neiatiiia,"  aod  tkit  tbere- 

••*■         fan  the  abaolutt  rwUtj'  b  to  be  (ouiui  only  in  the 


CARTESIANISM 

of  the  dtvioe    i 


be  idrntififd. 


leeLy  opp«vlp  tJut  e 

taiJlnl 

whoindBdeiillnaUiyiihimcU.    But  thoiHh  rcdiu 
ol  ■  eomnuiB  nibaUHe,  th*  ditferenee  of  Ilwiicht  a.~  «„>_..  _ 
iuoliifalb    Hw  indepgiidHKC  cf  Indlvidul  Ralte  tlunii  duappian 
vbenever  maubitkuM  tksii|tit  lor  iuglaatian.  bolem  topuie 

i.fc_,-^  t'houiht.  SpiiHuainniJilnitfortiKlucedloartileiiiiMj 
j^MMMrr  1^  caanot  turreiider  ritber  the  imky  or  tiie  dulity  of 
?*•*  thinBi,yetliec»niio(  rriate  thtniloeaebolhef-.  Tbesnly 
*!"  coune  Mt  opcD  to  lun  b  to  conceive  each  attribute  ia  na 

yni«*^  tEirnatthc wfaDlewjbiuaw,aiul toietard theirdiffemcv 
**■■■■■  aa  tbe  diflcrencc  of  cxpfewoiL  Ai  the  patriaich  wm» 
called  by  the  lav  nann  </  Jicub  and  Inel.  under  dillereM  upecti, 
•"h  of  wtidi  iacludid  the  whole  leality  at  the  bib.  b  out  ■unb 

o  nya,  nek  of  wUck 

the  ettienn  gf  abaolula 
c  recDjidted.    Then  ie^B 

I^'vet  there  b^IES^ 

atwa  between  them,  for 

Jn"  '^nnot  be  niated  to 

aa  n  look  at  tbe 


■  lie  whole  natun.'    In  Ihia  wii 

identity  and  abviluie  diHnence  aHin  In 
cenplele  panlleliain  of  thought  and  eat 
idearuiB  idem  eat  ac  ordo  r±  conneiki  r 
complcle  iadepvnden«  and  abaencc  of  r 

llielf  in  inotlieT  eapreaaion.     Hence  ui  —  —  — 

tubKaoce  under  the  aiiiibnte  of  thoutbt.  we  nun  take  < 

eittoaioB.  ws  miiat  equally  rrJuK  ta  take  an^r . 
Thii  (BiBUcUaia  may  bt  beU  illuatiaisd  by  Spin 
relation  of  tk*  hnnu  aoul  and  body.  Ilin  u 
body,  aad  the  body  it  Ike  ob>ea  of  ' 


nlo^th* 
a  of  (he 

, , itheose 

lie  other  Ideanyi  yet  thia  nlaiion  at  object  and  lubjnt 
uuo  iiuL  uuply  Bay  awKuon.  The  motiona  and  chantet  ol  tbe 
body  have  to  be  accounted  for  portly  by  11  Klf,  partly  by  the  innncnca 
dE  other  bodiea:  and  the  thouf  hta  of  the  ioiU  In  Glie  manner  have 
ta  be  accounted  Foi  nnilly  by  what  Cod  thinka  aa-cunHilutiaE  the 
individual  mind,  and  partly  by  what  he  thinkt  aa  CDnilitutii^  tbe 
mind]  of  Dther  individuala.  But  to  account  Ice  thouiht  by  tbe 
motion!  of  the  body,  or  for  the  notiooa  of  the  body  by  thought, 
ia  to  attempt  to  brid|e  the  impoHable  gulf  between  IhnUBht  and 
exteuion^  It  invoJvn  the  doobfe  abaurdity  iii  accDunting  fw  a 
thins  by  ilielf,  and  of  aceouatini  (or  it  by  thai  which  boa  nothing 

Jo  one  point  of  viow.  thia  theory  of  Spinou  deaervea  ilw  higbeat 
prue  for  that  vrry  chancterittic  which  pfobatily  eacitHj  moat 
-  ...  ,.  odiumagainatitaiihetiraeitwufintpubliibcd, namely, 
***^'  ii.  nulisiinn  <il  nutter,  it  ia  the  mark  of  an  impofect 
utvard  nature,  and  to 


ET 


n  milt  of  wealmeai:  k 

than  can  be  found  in  any  pbiloaopby  t 
tomiecatthecKieBitof  the  latter.  Aa] 
natun  ^Iw,  win  iaevilBUy  end,  aa  S 
God  BBnamraL  Hie  eipadieBti  by  wkii 
a  diftancc  froin  God,  wen  biteiHled  to  n 


ut  aaaCfU  the  claima  of  the 
ntta  that  begini  by  maUng 
:bening  once  aaid,  ia  BukiB« 
■b  Ocacartea  keepa  matter  ar 

.  ^ , laintain  hia  pure  apirituallly 

nut  tbeir  ultimate  efled  una  teen  ia  hia  reduction  of  Ibt  ipirltiia 
nature  to  mere  wilL  Aa  Chrialianity  haa  ila  aupeiioriiy  over  olbej 
teligiooi  in  thii.  tlut  it  doea  not  end  with  theoppDWiioo  o(  tbe  humaL 
to  tlw  divine,  the  natural  to  the  apiiilual,  but  ultimately  lecoocileo 
them,  B  a  true  idealiam  muat  vudicate  iu  cbimi  by  abiorbing 
materialiBraintDilaelf.  It  wu.  tbeieforc,  a  true  iaatiad  M  philMopby 
that  led  Spinoaa  to  raiie  matter  to  the  coequal  of  apiril.  and  at 
the  iame  tune  to  protest  agaioit  the  Carteiian  conccntwa  of  mattt  ~ 
at  meA  inert  man,  movedonly  by  impulie  from  without.  "  Whi 
were  a  Cod  that  only  impelbd  the  world  from  without}"  aa] 
Goethe.    "  It  brortncahintoftirlt  byaBin* 


and  bat  a  bciBC  in  him  ca 


juTlSSc^U' 


of  DeKutea.  the  contradiction  thai  waa  inflicil  in  the  Car 

ayatem  between  the  duality  and  tbe  unity,  the  aiiiibuiH  and  the 
aubatance,  ia  hia  lyatrm  becooiea  txpticU-  When  ao  great  emphaiia 
ia  laid  upon  the  unity  of  lubiiance.  it  become*  mort  ditficuJi  '- 
ejplain  the  difrerrace  of  the  attrihutn.    The  nault  ii,  that  Spino 


natuially  ted  wkh  j.  E.  Erimann  .     .    .      _„^ 

the  inteUifena  dividing  the  aubnancc  aa  a  kind  of  ^  ^ 
riam  that  bcska  the  white  light  into  diSennt  coloiwa,  <'v*a- 
inMgb  cadi  of  which  the  aamc  arnrid  ia  aacn.  only  with  a 
.n-aeol  aipect.    But  11  tbe  intellcem  in  had  ia  but  a  made  of 
H  of  the  atlributa,  bow  can  it  to  itaelf  Ito  aource  <d  their 
klinctka? 

Tlir  key  to  thia  diffieully  iB  that  Spinoia  haa  reaBy.  and  almoat  in 
apite  of  hia  kfl]^  pdnciiilea,  two  opposte  Gonceptioda  of  aubatance. 
IjelwecB  whicta  he  ahcmaln  without  ev^  btiiwIB*  tkcm  to  a  unity. 
~  'hand,inaccardance  with  the  principle  that  determination 

I,  aubataace  muat  be  taken  aa  that  which  b  utterly  in- 
le,  like  the  Ataolule  ij  the  Buddhbl.  nblA  we  can  char- 
ily by  denying  of  it  everything  that  **  •^m  <d  the  hnite. 
V,  DO  predicate  can  be  applied  univocally  lo  God  and  to 
tea;  he  dlflen  from  tbetn,  not  only  is  eaiatence.  but  in 
If  we  EoHov  out  thia  view  to  Ita  legiiiWt  leaaH.  Cod  ii 

vibed  to  kin,  eicccpc  in  reaped  ti  aomelhinf  die  tlHn 

ItiaoannftBthedefeccaefeuriBtelligencathBI^BppcBB 

under  (MeccBt  forma  or  eaprEoiionB;   ia  hiaiaelf  to  ia  puru  tieliig. 

-~")Btformore^reH«BtBU.    Bub  ea  tto  othv  band^  la  ts  b 

ved.  that  while  Spinoaa  nlly  procaeda  by  BbatiwEtiBB  and 

Ihn.  ha  doea  ■>(  aaaan  to  do  a&    The  abatnet  ia  to  him  Ito 

il  and  Irnaginary^  and  wtot  to  DieaBa  by  aubotan^  la  sot 

'itoaClBlBtc  totai 


tutraetieu  b^ic  eoafiHed  with  Ito  unity  af  al 
uungB  irnt  eeeB  when  tto  Infiiilte  auhataoet  la  defined  an  ito 
Bttatiw  ol  tto  finhe,  Ae  idm  of  Ito  fialle  heeomea  an  eeatntial 
demaiK  ia  tto  fnnceplBn  of  Ito  biEnlle.  Even  Ike  Panthdal.  wha 
laya  Itol  God  ia  what  finite  tUnci  are  not.  in  aefle  of  himaeIC  rTCDE>- 
nliaa  that  God  haa  a  relalian  to  Inbe  thuiga.  Fbilte  thing*  may  w 
hia  ewa  tove  no  poiitive  lelatkin  to  God.  yM  Ihty  have  >  netaliv* 
telatioa;  h  la  thtoi^  tbetc evaMnceK* and  tnnwtuinaK  tkrnigh 
tbek  notldnnwaa,  itoi  tto  ctttnal,  tto  inkniie  RnKty  nioae  it 
"-'tobftn.  SplnaitbQiiiMCD — ■ '■■■' '  — 


and  bodiea  which  h  naada  by  then-  i^umu  » 


ui  itoccncailDi 

of  individuj^a , 

tto  Idea  of  Cod,  ia  that  thiy  loae  their' lubalantlvx  chancier  aad 
bnsnv  adjactivet.  Arlatotic  oHected  to  Plato  Itot  Ua  kleat  were 
merdy  aU«ir*  Mlia,  that  ia.  that  hia  idtaliiatioa  of  tto  wiiwid  waa 
meielytupHficial,  and  left  ItotUapidenUied  very  much  wtot  they 


MtUu    It 


Tl»  HmE  defedivc  lagk,  by  wl 


,  . HibttiDU  bneiinleii  Ai  ■lit^tber ._  ,.., 

•ub«uKciucU,dHtiiat*ialii&aoiiL'ieiu<»xiDus(ilicicUtiDu 
oE  tbciniibutei  IDacholha.    Adopluli  the  Utlnian  oppnuliail  d[ 

™«r  oppj^k^'they  MCDRcluin''  ^  U  Ik  did  «  k  (■■  irim 
pcHiblc  liDm  ■  puage  In  hb  Bullae  tiutiivK'  be  i^vded  Ibc 
DoircbKiini  a>  mcRly  uhieetiw,  neidy  bdautt  ■"  <»"  tbuiqhi. 
Thry  vr  uj  hUs  oDfy  Ihe  two  attnbuta  which  we  happen  te  kooir 
out  of  ihe  InGnlte  number  betoni[iw  u>  Ccd.  There  ii  do  neceuly 
thit  the  lubiunce  ihwld  miailett  hKlf  tai  {wt  dneatlribulei 

ddermLaaiiDDft.  ud  equally  Indiflcrcat  to  then  elL  Juet  becsiue 
the  unity  iB  merely  Hneflkt  the  differencee  are  accideatal,  and  do 
not  form  fay  their  unfao  any  conpkte  whole.  IF  SfriBoa  had  seen 
Ihit  matler  in  iiielF  n  the  cerrelative  oppoihe*  of  ntod  hi  jlaeir,  be 
hrI  nai  luve  iCHvht  by  ibHractliif  fioa  the  iBfcnHe  el  thcK 
tleniBia  ta  neb  ■  unity  which  la  nuiliMed  in  that  my  (USeKncc 
and  bii  abKlute  wguld  ha*e  been  not  nibuaiice  but  tfiiix.  Thia 
■j__  1.^  --'-pr  reached,  but  we  find  him  approxlmatlDg  to  It '~  ~^- 


CARTESIANISM 

■■  an  Fxtenia]  ud 


It  cl  thought  hi 


rinUe-u,  in 
uhel^Ia 

on  ibc  paralleliini  oiT  ejtteulofi  and  thought  at  the  expcDK  of  their 
DDpoiiilonbi  a  way  that  atmoK  antklpatn  the  ancrtion  by  Leibnili 
or  the  eocntlal  klemlty  of  mifid  lod  matter.  On  the  ooier  band, 
he  mgnlKi  that  Ihii  panlUin  ig  net  complettb    Tboufhl  a  not 

but  of  cjucotioti.  It  trafucmdi  therrfoie  the  jibiclutc  distinction 
bn«en  iticH  and  oilier  atlributei.  ll  i»  only  becauw  he  cjinnot  rW 
himKlF  of  the  phartomof  an  ext*     '    '  "'  '       ■     ■-     " 

vented  from  reGognizuic  [n  ntni 

coKi^vcd  u  pTTKlucioE  Jta  ovd  otneet,  Id.  M  tranacondinfi  the  di»- 
llactfon  ol  lubjni  uifabiect  vhick  ia  neeeiiaty  to  oar  tntcU^oce.' 


iiuccKball 
t  i>,  hii  main 

of  Cod,  but 

hi  of  Cod  muB  be 


„  , . r-* '  —  — — V^^  ^  ^*^  ■ 

£0144  -n**-    The  hixber  idea  intpirei  him,  though  hia  coosctouaooi 
only  emhracei  the  lower  iden. 

The  ethical  pfailoaophy  of  Spuoia  u  determined  by  the  lam 
prindplcB  and  embainiaed  by  the  lame  di^uliici  ai  hia  mcti 


*"^^  mlty  of  thought,  the  aSimatioo  that  lubcudinalei  an 
traoacvoda  all  motion  with  mere  abstract  aKrmmtion.  Or.  to  pu 
Ibe  anme  thiag  u  ethical  lantyage.  Spnipa  teachca  a  morallt 
which  ia  in  every  p«Dt  the  oppoaite  of  aaccticiam,  a  morality  of  «elJ 
a<KrtioB  or  idtieiliing.  and  not  of  Klf-deninL    The  »iia/iu  ui 

— '--'-  "-  "-  ■-"—  ■■■ ^-'ncipleol  virtue;*  yet  this  lell 

luof  teakOD.  lo  identify  iEoc 


■eeldBE  it  HppeiKl,  under 
with  the  love  of  man  and 
-     -    reward  ef  virtue, 

t  and  (ahe  myH.__ 

the  ErcHlnd  of  the  clement  of  adf  itill  pRaerved  fai  the 
■Mffrrnafti.  For  it  b  inat  the  power  of  idntifyiBg  Mn 
-■■-'  —^--^h  !■  wider  and  higher  than  hiiind"— " — ' ' "■ 


molality  poulbte  to  man.    But  the  di 


illy  liea  in  thia.  that 


two  or  Hfrifice.  into  nwraGty  at  atlf  Fvn'Mn  noaMDt  of  tnniition. 
For  him  there  ii  no  dead  aelf,  by  which  vevnriat  to  hi^icrthiiKa. 
no  loiinc  of  life  that  rn-nay  find  it.  Foe  the  nagatlve  ia  nothing. 
it  ii  evil  in  the  only  aence  in  which  evD  exlata.  and  cannot  be  the 
Bource  of  tfood.  Toe  higher  afitraiatkn  of  our  own  Mng.  the  higher 
•ocking  ef  outaelTei  elldi  k  identkal  with  the  kFve  d  God,  muH 
tbercfon  be  lefaided  aa  mtUag-diatlaot  in  higd  Eton  that  £nl 
■eeldng  of  our  natural  adf  whi^  in  Spinoia'a  view  belongi  to  aa  ia 


:  animali.  and  ind«d  In  cc 


niBetbiiH.    TbemalBteamtoftliBS^Bidttic 

cfoie  liet  in  t^ttn&g  by  what  ita  he  aoeoBiplubea  thia 
mimuua.  while  cacluding  altchetncf  the  Ida  of  a  real  divinop  of 
the  higlwr  and  the  lower  hte,  tSe  ipltlt  and  Besh.  and  of  a  conflict 
in  n4iich  the  former  it  detetoped  through  the  aacilfice  of  the  latter. 

Finite  oeaturea  exkt  only  aa  modn  of  tbe  diviiv  tubttanc*.  obIt 
to  far  a*  they  pautalce  la  the  infinite,  or  what  it  the  tame  thiol  witli 
Spinona.  in  tbe  purely  affirmative  or  telf^ffirming  nature  of  God. 


>  rrdOotei  da  Dn  <f  it 


appetite.  Id  man  of  dcaii 
I  appedie  and  dain. 


■  tdt'«fiivin(.  They  can  n 
In  Ihih  that  iber  are  not  idcHt 
b  eapreMet  itaeU  alio  in  otiu 


lo  the  aniduU  thia  fciutu  tahet  the 
enenlial  diflerence 

k  it  purely  letl-aHerling  and  ulf- 
LOT  will  anything  but  hu  own  being, 
elte,  it  rnutt  be  tomething  involvnl 
other  beinga.  or  teeka  tbeir  good. 


buwing  God,  or  £rid 

iikn  the  lannuK  rMl 


Livcme  good  anywhere 

It  the  identificalion 

■red  the  way  for  thii  when  he  tiealed 


a 

judgment  canj 


—  -_d  meparei 
leulty  rf  judgii-.  ,-  , ,  — .,-. 

-  ---'  ---^—  ■t--  ■(  from  theputely  biiel 
Uiended.    Bythiidali 

po«a.  tecuien  a  place  (or  human  freedom. 

itude  or  liberty  of  indifieieiuE.  a  power  ol 


d  in  the  idea 


lEh  other., 

idea  it  apnebeoda,' 

.  _.- the  tame  tuna."*  I 

«  th*  libifty  of  iadiBervKs.lRedo 
ler  bcvgt  and  Ihinn.  -  — -■—  — 


idally  divlidgbitbable  theraJr 
ofUbeity.    Liberty  at  IhCopK^,.., 
it  impotiiUe  for  either  Cod  or  man : 
_. r ■....  —■-- i,  usually  I 


And  the  I 

Ifber^ 


law  of 

_   ,       at  of  hit  iotellipence, 

TheiB  it,  bowevo-.  anoihieT  idea 

e  of  neceiHiy  b  an  abturdity— it 

libeny  a>  the  oppoiite  of 

,  , oaed  by  God.    The  divine 

■u  in  Mu.  thnt  Cod  acta  fnu  the  oecetuty  of  hit  ow" 

J,  and  it  not  la  any  way  "* "■"  ' 

gxeat  queetloo  <i  ctblct  H.  Hon 
At  fir-  ■•  — ." i 

iwer  c^  other  bejngt  to ,  ^„ 

t  it  it  acted  on,  and  hia  mind  cannot  therefore  apfaehend  hit 
CKCcpt  aa  affected  by  other  thingt.    Hit  telf^nenkni  and 

thercfoR  confuted  with  the  tiiriin  and  te^ng 

ind  are  never  pur^    Hinthovgfat  and  activity  eaniut 


ij  the  aiuwer  of  fJcKnrlH,  that  the  apprehentjon  of 
a  invc^vH  the  adequate  idcn  of  the  inbntie  and  eternal 


ortytl 


re  referred  to  thia  idi 


rn  body  an 


>f  the  body,  ideas  i 
ll  by  an  eiteri^^ 


imagination  wl 

Frooa  tbete  premitee  it  it  aay  to  me  what  form  tbe  oppnition 
ef  reaaon  and  pUBou  niutt' neeenarily  take  with  SpinoUr  The 
paaiiaBa  belong  to  our  nature  at  finite;  they  are  grounded  on.  or 
ruber  are  but  another  forni  of  inadequate  ideat;  but  we  are  free 
only  in  to  far  aa  our  ideal  either  immediatelv  ore.  or  can  tv  made, 
adequate.  Our  Idea  of  God  it  adequate  a 
of  tlw  afcctlona  af  our  body  are  uadtqu 

adequate  in  to  far  aa  they  an  -' ■  --  -"■ 

the  Idea  of  Cod  it  purely  afhr _, 

God  {npllEa  the elimbiaiion  of  the  nentivcclement  from  the  ideat 
of  Ae  aflectima  of  the  body,  "  lor  nolUng  that  it  potitfve  in  a  falae 
Idea  ia  renuved  by  the  pretence  ef  truth  aa  luch.  *     Brought  into 


lelemd  to  the  idea  of  Cod.  And  at 


+26 


pun  Ion  of  JT^S^'bideiu^lwilli  (ht  l>^ 
the  clemeDU  bclonpB*  to  ItuL  JDpuR  krs 
individiulity  ■■  miA  wUcb  ia  identjcu  widk  th 
The  impcrfcctfoji  in  Spidou'i  devctoamnt 
llmdy  been  iDdialed.    [I  i>  in  fan  ik  aiiiii 


IX 


uthnufhliliwlwlei 

~,  the  kku  of  Eolu  thin  wtn  _  ...w.  __»  »~_«»~ 

f^c^K        iritk  tka  idea  o(  Ihg  inftiitt  mboi  he  had  namnl  them 
moda.  ao  here  hit  conception  of  Ibc  chance  throu^  vliicb 
pdEih  iBttiral  deain  imK  paaa  In  older  to  beconie  ifvitual  la  lar 
coa  auper^ciai  and  eaiteraal.    Hciice  be  baa  oo  empathy  with 

ty  i>  tha" tnnailliHiTnKB  kaa  M  pBtcr  pirfictiDB." aairciiiiiiit 
butfODd;  pain  b  the  "inMitiaBlnimcraiietu  leia  cnf eetim," 
and  cannot  be  but  evil.  The  revolt  aEainx  (be  nmlieval  oppoaliion 
of  the  nature  and  spine  ia  viiibk  in  many  of  liia  layin^     "  No 

can  reganl  at  virtuct  thne  fcan  and  i^hi  and  teum  which  are  the 

h^tho  di«M  nat'iini.-f'Tfme'nBn  tbl^  of  lUthmE  S*lh 
doth,  hii  wiadoin  ii  a  mliutiai  *     -    ' 


n.^ 


coucUauilv.  ^DOEi  npnxiucea  the  principle  of  laceliciini,  vhilc 
b  nidi  he  uiteriy  ntjrcu  it  For  thou^  be  hUi  u>  that  pm 
•clf-cnmplacnKy  ii  the  hnhnt  thin*  «  can  boat,  ycl  from  Ibia 
aelf -complaceaev  all  icnnTta  ifac  fiaiie  individuaUly  of  the  aiihjcct 
ia  diMinaled.  ''  Qui  Dcum  mom,  conaii  noa  poecmt  ut  Deua  ipaiuft 
cdAIra  amet."  Ia  UkeaBanef.  be  abaolately  condeiaiia  all  batrc^, 
eovy,  rivaliy  and  ambliiDB,  aa  apriaginf  out  of  aa  over-eMioiale  of 
Ibaae  Sidle  tblnga  which  one  oaly  caa  paaieaa,  wtaOe  iha  btfieat  lood 
<a  thai  which  ia  enjoyed  the  noceaaiily  and  laUy  the  (naler  Ihe  nani- 
ber  of  panicipantt.  Yet  SpinoB't  enakadon  al  Ibc  aodal  ble,  and 
of  the  love  Ih—  "-■-'- ■ —  ' ui_ -■.- n—ui.^.- . ■ 


that  Uada  It  logRber,  la  loo  like  lb* 

bnceiallcnatiina,aadallciatiiRaogiBlly.    Both 

jbatiaaioB  inam  aUlbaltaiadividartintylheBiiddh- 

ibatnction  foei  ■  step  lutlber.  and  eraaee  even  Ibc  dletiocllon 


imlUnf  lo^  when  he  lald."  I  coiiloaa  I  cuinol  iindmUDd  how 
ipifita  cipreta  Cod  nam  than  the  olhct  cieauina.  for  I  linov  that 
between  tlie  finite  and  the  infialle  tbeie  la  no  protPftloo.  and  that 
Ibe  ditlinclion  between  God  aad  the  moet  exccUmt  of  created  ihlofa 
dlRen  not  a  whit  fmn  the  dbtlndion  betwecs  him  and  Ihe  loweit 


in  notbiog  m 


InaUGi 


"  Icaow  Chriat  alter  tt 


which  ia  maiufoted  in  all  thinnp  buc  chiefly  in  the  nind 
BQd>noua(aUinChriMjeHia7''    In  the  Bltici  the  dittii 
man  and  the  animali  ia  treated  a»  an  abaofute  diacinction.  aw 
aiavted  with  doubllul  conMatcBcy  tiiat  the  human  aoul  a 
all  be  devroycd  along  with  Ibc  bod^»  for  thai  there  ia  aome 

dininatc  all  nation  of  lbs  EonKioiiaiKia  of  the  fiidt*  tdf  aa 
At  thia  point,  in  ihoR,  Ihe  two  oppsaiu  nnania  of  Spinoia'i  tbo 
the  psuiivE  method  he  iMiniii  to  punne.  and  the  nesalii 
abuneiint  method  he  leally  ifaci  puteue,  meet  in  imcBK 
esntndieliaa.  The  bnite  mint  be  ictated  to  Ihe  iafiiuM  as 
preaerve  all  that  ii  is  li  of  reality;  and  thcrefon  ile  Knit  a 


_ ,  V.,, „ „  and  Cod  ia  an  in 

a  lenia  that  abviluiely  eadudet  the  cnetence  of  Ihe  flalte. 
'  iMllcctual  love  of  God."  aaya  SptooiB,  " ' 


IX  wheirwith  God  Iff 


01  thought,  one  of  whic 


ubeitlnGaile^lHit 
'  ■     ■  man  mind 

,_J  hivei  faim- 
10  frequefUly  in 


We  have  now  reviewed  tbc  main  pobti  of  the  lyittn,  whidi 
KU  the  ultimate  rctult  at  the  pHnciples  of  Dcscancs.  Tlic 
impoctance  of  Ihia  Gnt  movement  of  modeni  philosophy  lict 
fa  ita  aasertiaa  and  exhifailion  oE  the  unity  of  the  intelligible 
woild  with  liielf  and  with  the  mind  of  man.    In  thia  point  o( 


:  f J?" 


flew,  it  wu  the  pb0otap)nc*l  mtintnput  of  Pn»teif«MluMj 

3Ul,  hke  Proteitanitsm  in  lia  eailieat  pbue,  It  pawed  rapidly 
[rom  the  doctrine  that  God  is,  without  prist  or  f,^^^ 
authority,  preacst  to  man'i  apirit.  to  the  doctrine  ^v«t- 
that  man'i  ipirit  ii  aa  nothing  before  God.  The  tm^aimt 
abject  was  too  powerful  lor  the  nibject,  who  eflaced  fJJ''"" 
hinuelf  beloie  God  that  he  mJglil  be  itrong  towaid*  ***** 
men.  But  in  this  natuiai  movetneul  of  feeling  and  Ihougtif  ft 
was  foigotlen  that  Cod  who  eSlod  the  woiU  and  the  finite  spirit 
ly  his  piesence  could  not  be  t  living  God.  Splnca  gives  the 
Jtimale  eioreiiJDii  to  thfa  tendency,  and  at  the  same  time 
m  he  aays  that  whatever  tealiqi  ia  in  the 
le.  But  be  ii  unmcaBful  b  ahowing  thai, 
which  he  starts,  there  can  be  any  reality  fa 
tne  nnite  at  au.  let  even  il  Ihe  finite  be  as  illusion,  sdll  mot* 
if  It  be  belter  thao  an  iiluaion.  it  requirei  to  be  accounted  for. 
Spuuua  4ccinmt»  for  it  neither  aa  iilusoxy  ik>t  aa  real  it  was 
Tcvrved  for  the  foliowiti£  pneration  oE  philoaophen  to  aaaert, 
in  diSeimt  wayi,  Ihe  reality  ol  the  finite,  the  value  of  experience 
and  the  futility  of  abstmctioni.     Spino .  . 


marki  its  Uinil,  wl 
finite  is  ol  the  infin 
on  the  piindpLes  ot 


Uinie 


nchr;  E.  Sum 


i'SfiSS," 


but  it  is  impDsBble  Ihit  thinja  can  be  : 
etotijty  unleas  they  have  been  first  ti 
time.  The  one-sided  aaseilion  of  individuahty  and  difference  tit 
the  schools  of  Locke  and  Ltibniti  wax  the  natural  complement  ol 
the  one-sided  assertion  of  univttsaHty  and  unity  in  the  Cartitiaii 
icboaL  But  when  the  individualistic  undency  of  the  iSih 
century  had  exhausted  itself,  and  produced  iis  own  refutation 
in  the  wotts  of  Kant,  It  was  tnevitable  that  the  mindt  of  men 
should  again  turn  to  the  great  philosopher,  wto,  with  almost 
perfect  insight  working  through  imperfect  kigic,  first  formulated 
the  idea  of  a  unity  pnmppoied  in  aiid  innsceDding  the  ditierencc 
o(  milter  and  mind,  subject  and  object. 

See  the  Hiitoriea  of  Fhilovifiliy.  eapedally  tboae  by  Kegel. 
Peuerboch.  Erdmann  and  FiacFKr:  F.  Bouillier,  Huttin  it  It 
■kil^ii^liU  carUiien—  (1SS4);  Ollt-Upiune.  FkiUirfku  it  Mtlf 
L_.  E,    e_i —     "-'-irjeiri  a  datitta  it  Datatia  (iMa). 

I-  which  were  the  begini^  el  a  tfu* 
-  nxfing.    We  nay 

.. , ...jlm  hivcjxibliibed 

jnslations  of  tKe  TntiBluz  it  Dm.    S^  aim  Tiepdelen- 

bull,  HiiUiiitlH  Btilrip  mr  Philot^ii  (lUTl:  K-  Avrnariui, 
Ottr  iit  ttidn  trUrn  Ptaun  ia  ipuiHuckn  Fanlltiimiu  (186S]: 
M.  Joel.  Zar  Genait  itr  Letre  J^hhu  (1871) ;  R.  Wilis,  fincfid 
dt  Spiwa:  Wi  DMci.  Lift  nxd  Inlhimt  on  Ueittn  XdirM 
TitutU  (iSto);  F,  Pollock,  ipimm.  Ki  Lifi  <nii  PIriltHfkf  (lUo); 

tManlneao,  rwer  of  £Jlirro(  Tlitfry  (iMj) ;  J.  Caird.  Spnint  do 
lackwood't  Vhiicooptica!  Serin);  8.  H.  ]o«4iiin.  ^  AoWy  if  Itt 
mkt  •!  Spi-Moa  (1901) ;  R,  Adamaon,  Tki  DrtHopmnl  if  Uaiin 
Pkiltapliy  (1903);  also  articlea  Db3C*>tes,  MALuaAKCHi.  and 

CAR1HAGB  (Phoenidui  Karl-»adiial,  "New  City";  Cr. 
KofiriUw.  Lat.  CtTlkiiB  or  Carcitdn),  one  of  the  most 
famons  dtics  of  antiquity,  on  the  north  coaat  of  Afrfca;  it  was 
founded  about  Sii  B.C.  by  the  HioenicIinB,  destroyed  for  the 
first  lime  by  the  Romans  in  146  n.c.,  rebuilt  by  the  Komtns, 
and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Arab*  in  aj>.  69S.  It  was  situated 
in  Ihe  heart  of  the  Sinus  Uticensis  (mod.  Gulf  of  Tunls)r«hich 
tl  protected  on  Ihe  west  by  the  piomontory  of  ApoUs  (mod. 
Ras  Ali  el  Mckki),  and  on  the  east  by  the  ptomontory  of  Uemry 
or  Cape  Bon  (mod.  Ras  Addar).  Its  positioD  naturally  fonned 
a  sort  of  bution  on  the  Inner  curve  of  the  bay  between  the 
Lake  of  Tunis  on  the  aooth  and  the  nuishy  pMn  of  Utica  (Suk- 
hara)  on  the  north.     Cape  tUmart,  Ihe  Arab  village  of  Sidi-bu- 

Golelta(LaGoulelte.  Halkel  Wad) 

esecu  the  area  of  Cuthaff  at  iu 
greatest,  Inchjding  its  eitraraura]  jubitrbs.  Of  tWs  ana  the 
highest  point  il  Sidi-bu-Siki,  which  stands  on  1  lofly  cUS  about 
490  ft.  Ugh.  Ob  Cape  f^unait  (Karaarl)  was  the  chief  ctmcleryi 
the  dtidel,  Byraa.  vnt  on  Ihe  hiD  on  which  tn-day  Maad  Ihe 
convent  of  Les  Pbis  Blana  (While  Fitbera)  and  the  eatbedtnl 
of  St  Louis.  The  htiboun  lay  about  three-Gftha  ol  a  mfk 
'     '  "  th*  modem  hospital  of  tha  KJoan,  at 


hnd,  whldi  nmi  from  the  b*iboun 

CoWu,  10  the  month  of  the  Citadu  vhkh  canoKU 

:  of  Tunk  oith  the  >e«,  wh  koown  u  latnia  (ribbon, 

li|ala  (dimimnivt  of  liap^,  tongue).    The  istliinv) 

'    nU  o(  Cuilutge  vritii  the  nulnUiul  wu 

Polybia*  *•  ij  itada  (about  i;,aoa 

a(  j6o  tuOa  U>  n-}-    The 
Coletu  it  (beat  6  m. 

FmnByru,  whuhlioaly  19s  ((■  >bovc  the  >e>,  then  a  ■  fine 
new;  thence  h  !>pae«tdeto  lee  bow  CutbHmi  ible  Kt  oace 
to  domiaata  the  ta  end  Ibe  Ktctly  undulating  pluins  whldi 
McetcbwatwudMfaTuTunliiadthelineofthe  river  Bagtadat 
(mod.  Hcjetdi).  On  the  horiion,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gull 
ol  Tbnk,  riM  the  chief  befghtt  of  the  mountiin-ehiin  vhidi  wu 
the  ecene  of  m  many  fierce  tiratxlei  betiretn  Carthage  and  Rome, 
brtn*B  Rraie  aiul  the  Vandali:~Hhe  Bu-Kc      ~ 


d  by  tl 


il  the  t 


Sattnn  Btkannendi;  Jebtl  Reun,  bdili 
VttabiZa^iwm,  the  hl^teM  point  in  Zeu^una;  Hammiin-Lif , 
Xule*  (Ghuk*,  Cadet,  the  andent  MaiuU)  on  the  coisi,  and 
10  m.  to  the  louth-weit  dw  "  shite  "  Tnnii'  (Xemh  ^^;rv 
at  Dlodorai)  lad  lh«  (ntfle  hiUi  of  Atjana,  All  round  Byru, 
aHke  oi  the  plain  a>d  on  the  ilopei,  aie  fieldiof  bartey,  vineyardi 
and  patcbtt  of  nctot,  lslattq>ted  only  by  huge  heipi  oT  rubbiah 
and  exctiratlon-nofmdi,  the  hannti  of  green  liiardi,  and  by 
hoDtea  Bad  villaga  built  of  materiali  dnwn  lor  many  a  century 


I  the  militaty  and  the 


m  the  at 
The  aodent  luiboanwen 

oeimeKiaL  The  mnaini 
tiaDy  mined  aitifidil  bgoon  which  «iglnally,  accoHing  to 
BeuU.  had  aa  ate^  of  nearly  (o  acres;  then  were,  however, 
in  addition  a  huge  quay  for  unloading  frdgbt  along  the  shore, 
and  huge  baiina  or  outer  harbonn  protected  by  jetties,  the  Tcmaiu 
of  which  art  atill  TLsble  at  the  water-level.  The  mililaiy 
haibosr,  known  ai  Cothon,  conununicated  with  the  coramrrclal 
by  menu  of  a  canal  now  partially  ruined;  it  wu  circular  in 
ihape,  (Dmuaded  by  large  docks  16}  ft,  wide,  and  capable  of 
holding  ■»  veuela,  though  lis  atea  wai  only  tome  31  acres. 
In  the  centre  wai  an  islet  [torn  which  the  adiniial  could  inspect 
the  whole  fleet' 

Anwng  the  other  ruins  which  have  been  Identified  are  the  ctrcns 
or  h^podnme,  tiaventd  by  the  taHway  at  the  north  of  the 
vUlace  of  Dnai-es-Shal;  the  fonim,  between  Cothon  and  Byrss, 
where  stood  the  Curia,  the  tegular  place  of  assembly  of  the  senate, 
and  near  which  were  the  moneychangers'  shops,  the  tribunal, 
the  temple  ol  Apollo,  and  in  the  Byzantine  pniod  the  baths  of 
Theodora.    Thne  main  streets  led  from  the  forum  10  Byna. 

The  hin  of  St  Louis,  the  ancient  ciladd  of  Byisa,  has  a  circuit 
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certoin  polnta  by  sevetal  lines  of  foitificailons.  It  ^ 
disoantled  by  P.  Sdpio  Atricanus  the  yoiinger,  in  146  B.C.,  and 
was  only  nfonified  by  Theodosius  O.  in  A.D.  414;  subsequtntly  iis 
walls  were  again  tenewed  by  Belisarlui  in  553.  On  the  plateaa 
of  Byria  have  been  found  the  most  ancient  of  the  Punic  tomba, 
hnge  cjsteiBi  in  the  euten  part,  and  near  the  chapel  of  St  Louis 
the  fotmdatiom  of  the  famous  temple  ol  Eshmun  (see  below), 
and  the  palace  o(  the  Roman  pmcomuL 

AlxHt  315  ft.  from  the  railway  lUtion  of  La  Malga  are  the  still 
bnpodng  tuios  of  the  amphithealie.  Near  by,  at  the  spot 
called  Bfr el  Jebana,  Pile  Delattre has  discovered  four  ameleriei, 
one  of  wUch  contains  the  tombs  of  stale  nfGdals  or  servants  of 
the  imperial  govemmenL  Rather  more  than  hsil  a  mile  north- 
west of  Byna  are  the  hnge  dstems  of  La  Maigs,  which,  at  the 
time  of  tlie  Arab  geographer.  Idilsl,  still  comprised  tvienly-four 
panOd  coveted  letervoln,  31;  ft.  by  71)  ft.;  of  these  fourteen 
only  remain. 

'  Tbcwholequeirianof  these  harboim  has  been  fully  diicu«edby 
Cecil  Ton,  Otia  Mriteer,  R.  Ohlrr,  5.  Gwll,  M.  de  Roqucfeuih 
ice  Aug.  Audoilent.  Carlkaf  nmamt.  pp.  108  ho.  :  Rmi  orckM. 
3rd  wB.  laiv.iJalrMcA/.  clan.  J>Uiife«i(,nis.ca]nL,  cilia.; 
alv  aaiikal  Rains,  inila.  v.,  vii,,  viii. 


On  the  hni  of  the  Petit  SWbiafre.  which  Is  separated  fnnn 
Byrsa  by  a  valley,  Pire  Delattre  has  discovered  a  Chtistlan 
baAiUca,  the  baths  of  GargiUus,  large  graves  with  several  levels 
of  tombs,  and  much  debris  of  sculpture,  which,  however,  il 
insufficient  to  enable  us  lo  say  that  this  is  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Tanit  or  Juno  Cadeslia.  The  quarter  of  DemMie,  neat  the 
sea.  whose  name  recalls  the  Latin  Tha-mit  or  TMtrmai,  !s  n- 
martable  lor  the  Imposing  remains  of  the  baths  {Atrmae)  of 
Antoninus-  In  one  place  called  Doulmjs  was  the  CeramicDS 
where  ercavatlon  has  discovered  a  graceful  basDica.  ptoto-Punic 
tombs,  potters'  ovens  with  numerous  terra-cotta  moulds  which 
were  abandoned  after  the  sege  in  146  B.C.,  and  finally  a  Roman 
palace  with  superb  marble  statues.  Farther  on  are  huge  reser- 
voin  of  BorJ-Jedid  which  are  sufficiently  well-preserved  to  be 
used  again. 

Behind  the  small  fort  of  Borj-JedId  Is  the  plateiu  of  the  Odenn 
where  the  theatre  and  fine  marble  statues  of  the  Roman  period 
have  been  laid  bate;  beyond  is  the  great  Chrisiba  basilica  of 
Damus-el-Karita  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  Domus  CariUtlit)} 
In  the  dhKtton  of  SIdi-bn-Sald  islheflalraninii.thehugcslalrHay 
of  which,  like  so  many  other  Carthaginian  buOdinp,  has  of  late 
years  been  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  for  use  as  building  material ; 
on  the  coast  near  St  Monica  is  the  necropolis  of  Rabs  where 
Delattre  dug  up  fine  anthropoid  sarcophagi  of  the  Punic  period. 

In  the  qnatter  of  Megaia  (Magarii,  mod.  La  Maisa)  it  wgoM 
seem  that  there  never  were  more  than  isolated  buildings,  vDlas 
in  the  midst  of  gardens.  At  Jfbel  KTiaui  (Cspe  Kamarl)  there 
is  a  great  necropolis,  the  sepxdchral  chambers  of  which  were 
long  ago  rifled  by  Arabs  and  Vandals.     This  cemetery  had  a 

We  must  mention  (naUy  the  pgantic  remains  in  the  western 
plain  of  the  Roman  aqueduct  which  carried  water  from  Jebel 
Zaghwan  (ifnu  Zeapiaaiij)  and  Juggar  (Zocchara)  to  the 
dstema  of  La  Malga.  From  the  nympkatum  of  Zaghwan  to 
Carthage  this  aqueduct  is  61  Roman  miles  (about  56  En^isb 
miles)  long;  b  the  plain  of  Manuba  its  arches  ate  nearly  49  ft. 
high. 

Though  eeveial  fBtnons  travetlerg  vidted  and  dexribed  the  ruins 
cf  CatthageduriiHIhe  first  thiny  vtarsof  the  iDihceniury,  suchai 
Major  Humbert.  Cbaleaubrkiid.  Eittup.  no  •oentiiic  ioveftigBIkint 
loak  place  till  tS31  In  that  year  Captain  Falbe,  Danish  consul  at 
Tunis,  madea  planofthe  cuiusofar as  they  meievisble.  In  igj; 
Iheie  was  focnied  In  Paris,  on  the  Initiative  of  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  a 
S«iM  poar  ZHfaasOa  A  Csrttagt:  under  the  auviote  of  this  body 
"  "  and  Sir  GrenvUle  Tenola  nndertosic  Rsearctes.  and  a  Utile 
"     '  English  caosul,  following  tha  example  oC  the 


Falbe  and  SI 

■       -■  -ho. ,- 

ind  the  Plsins, 

■   tatuHaltL_ 

of  ih*  ehaich  of  St  Lows  erected  in  1841,  ceUected 
lofeuer  mnie  stdae  aad  other  anllqaitica  from  the  sumunding 
plaia;  these  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  magnificent  museum  aubse- 
guenlly  formed  by  P<n  Delattre  at  the  Instigation  sl  Cardinal 
Lavifcrte.  Between  I8s6  and  1858  Nathan  Davb  made  ucavations 
'  ot  the  Odeum,  and  in  1859  BeuK  uintRtook 
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^.w,-- -.,  *— j»-»*..  -H...  -.Ttthout  any  systematic  plan;  ^cy 
entirely  superseded  by  the  brilliant  and  persevarliia  work  of 
Delattre.  The  Music  Lavigetie,  tbe  result  afbb  labours,  coi 
a  vast  anhaeologlcal  treasure,  the  Interest  of  ^ich  is  doUbli 
the  fact  thai  it  sunds  in  the  vtiy  midst  of  the  ancient  site. 
fortunalsly  Delaiue's  work  auBered  too  c^lea  Inia  the  absei 
-  -—■--'  — identaodilig  wilh  -"--  -"^' '  "*--  — -'-■-:-'—  *- 
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Delattre  and  Gauckler  by  the  Mi 
1907- 

ffiilDry.— The  history  of  Carthage  falls  Into  tour  periods:  (i) 
from  the  foundation  to  the  be^nning  of  the  wan  with  the 
Sdlian  Greeks  in  sjoBx;.;  (i)  from  ssoto  >6j.  the  first  yrvof 
the  Punic  Wars;  (j)  tbe  Punic  Wan  to  the  fall  of  Carthage  In 
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146  B^;  U)  the  paiodiof  Roms^  lod  Byttstlna  mlc  down  to 
tba  ddtiuclioa  ef  the  dty  by  lit  Arabt  is  jld.  6^ 

(i)  Pmmieiitm  It  ssob.c — From  »n  utwindy  lemole  jxriod 
PtNXnidan  ssUotB  bid  visiied  tbe  African  cout  ind  hail  had 
ccDunndal  iclatioDi  vitli  the  Libyan  Uib«  wbo  Inlubitcd  the 
district  Khich  lonns  th*  modem  Tiuiis.  In  tbc  161I)  centucy B.C. 
the  Sidanians  alieady  hid  tiading  sutinns  on  ihe  coait;  with 
Ibe-object  of  competing  with  the  Tyiiu  colony  it  Uilca  they 
QiibUahed  a  trading  itslioo  called  CtmbCor  Caccabt  on  the  very 
»te  afurwaids  occupied  by  Canhage.  Near  Borj-Jedid  uomia- 
lakable  tncei  of  Ih^  euly  tettlement  have  been  found,  though 
naUdDg  is  known  of  iti  history.  According  to  the  duiical  indl- 
liin  Cuthagc  wu  founded  about  850  n.c.  by  Tyiian  eioigruiu 
led  by  EUua  «  Elisui,  Ihe  daughter  of  the  Tynan  king  MultOD  I., 
SeeingfioiBlbc  tyranny  other  brother  Pygmalion.  According  to 
Ihe  ilory,  Eliiu  lubuqucnlly  received  the  name  of  Dido,  i.e. "  the 
fugitive."  Cambt  welcomed  the  new  anivali,  who  bought  from 
Ihe  ndied  Libyo-Phocnidui  peoples  of  the  Beighbouthood, 
Iributatiea  of  Ibe  Libyan  king  japan,  a  piece  of  land  on  which 
to  build  a  "new  dty,"  Kart-iadiiol.whtDa  tbt  Greek  audRomin 
foirn*  of  the  name.  The  ttory  goes  that  Dido,  having  obtained 
"  aa  much  land  as  could  be  contained  by  Ibe  akin  of  an  01," 
piDMtded  lo  cut  the  bUd  of  *  slain  01  into  iIiiiM  oairow  enough 
to  eiiend  round  tbe  «hole  of  the  hill,  iihich  aftemtds  Inim 
this  episode  gained  thename  ol  Byria.  Thit  lait  detail obviovdy 
aroK  from  a  mere  play  on  word*  by  nhich  Bipoa  "hide," 
"  tkln,"  is  confused  with  [lie  Phoenician  iojra,  inria,  "  dtadel," 
"  fortress."  In  memory  of  its  Tynan  origin,  Carthage  paid  an 
annual  tribute  Id  the  temple  of  McUurth  at  Tyr,  and  under  the 
Roman  empire  coins  -were  struck  showing  Dido  fleeing  in  a  galley, 
or  pceiidlni;  over  the  building  of  Byru.  On  the  Vatican  YiriU 
there  ia  a  reprocntation  in  miniature  ol  workntea  shaping 
surbic  blacks  and  columni  for  Dido'a  palace. 

Tbe  early  history  of  Carthage  ix  very  obscure.  It  ia  only  In 
the  6tb  century  that  real  history  begins,  fiy  this  time  the  dty 
it  unqueitioDably  a  considerable  capital  with  a  domaio  divided 
into  the  time  districts  of  Zcugitani.  (the  environs  of  Carthagt 
■nd  the  peniniula  of  C,  Bon),  Byiadum  (iheshonef  theSyrtes), 
and  the  third  comprising  the  emporii  which  stretch  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent  to  the  centre  of  the  Great  Syrtis  as  far  as  Cyietiaica. 
The  first  contest  against  the  Greeks  arose  from  a  boundary 

S cation  between  the  settlements  of  Carlbijc  and  thnsc  of  Ihs 
ceks  of  Cyrene.     The  bmits  were  eventually  filed  andjnarked 
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m  of  Tyn  by  Nebuchidrcizar  (?...),  in  the  first  half  of 
Ihe  fith  century,  enabled  Carthage  to  tike  its  place  as  mistress 
of  the  Mcditcrmnesn,  The  Phoenician  colonies  iouudcd  by 
Tyn  and  Sidon  in  Sidly  and  Spain,  thteatetwd  by  the  Greeks, 
sou^t  help  from  Carthage,  and  from  this  period  dates  the 
Punic'  supremacy  in  the  western  Medilenanean.  The  Greek 
colonization  of  Sicily  vras  checked,  while  Carthage  established 
I  all  the  Sicilian  coast  and  the  neighbouring  islands  as 
Balearic  Islands.  "     "       —    ■      -    ■■ 


herself  < 


far 


_    _  :e  and  Carthage  broke  out  about  jjo. 

(l)II''"'Jn'iftIleCrceb.~lD55o,theCsrIhaginians,lcdbyt}ie 
foSetes  Halcbus,  conquered  almost  all  Sicily  and  eipelled  tba 
Greeks.  In  536  they  defeated  the  Phocaeoiuand  tbe  Massaliot  cs 
before  Alalia  on  the  Corsican  coast.  But  Malchus.  having  failed 
in  Sardinia,  was  banished  by  the  stern  Cailhaginian  senate 
and  swore  to  avenge  himself.  Me  kid  siege  (o  Caithage  [txeU, 
and,  after  having  saoificed  his  son  Caithalo  to  his  lust  for 
vengeance,  entered  the  city  as  a  victor.  He  ruled  uniQ  he  was 
put  to  death  by  the  party  which  had  supported  him.  Mago, 
•on  of  Hanno.  succeeded  Malchus,  as  safletes  and  general-in-chlef. 
He  was  the  true  founder  of  the  Carthaginian  milllaiy  power. 
He  conquered  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  where  be  founded 
Port  Mahon  (PoTtus  Magonis),  and  so  increased  the  power  of 
Carthage  that  he  was  able  to  (otce  commercial  treaties  upon 
the  Etruscans,  and  the  Greek*  of  both  Sidly  and  luly.  The 
&nt  agreement  between  Carthage  and  Rome  wai  made  in  so9, 
OBOyearafterlbeeapuliKHiol  ■'     ""        ■       ■    -.  ....,_.. 

'  u.  "  of  the  Po 
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n  Is  Carthage,  but  Idl  Sidly  u  >  daugErmis 


Maeo 

■on  Uaadrubal  tf.  joo},  who 
died  in  Sudisia  about  4S;. 
collected  a  Oeel  of  »o  galleys 
defeated  by  the  combined  force 


lia  brother  HamilcaT,  luving 
r  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  w** 
•i  Gelo  of  Syrarme  and  Tli«fDD 
_  „  ff  Himerm  in  4S0,  the  3reaz  fn 

which    Ihe  Persian  Sect  woa  defeated  al  Salamit  (woie  «ay 
Ibe    two  battles  were  simultaneous};  it  is.  said  that  150,000 

by  Pindar  {Pyli.  l). 

These  two  leaders  <rf  the  powerful  house  of  the  Barcidae  sch  left 
three  sons.  Tbue  d  Hasdrubal  were  Hannibel,  Haadrubai  and 
Sapbo;  those  of  Hamilcar,  Himilco,  Hanno  and  Gisco.  All, 
under  varioua  titles,  succeeded  to  the  autboriiy  which  it  bad 
already  enjoyed.  About  460  Hanno.'  pasting  beyaad  tho 
Pillait  of  lletcule*  (Suaits  of  Cibialtar),  founded  aettlcnmlx 
along  Ihe  West  Afiicao  coast  in  Ihe  nudcm  Senegal  and  Cuisiea, 
and  even  io  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands. 

In  Sidly  Ihe  war  lasted  for  a  century  with  varying  tncccsi. 
In  406  Hannibal  t>nd  Himilco  deMioyed  AcrigoitilBi  and 
threatened  Gela,  but  Ihe  CatlhaciniaSB  were  forced  back  on 
their  strongholds  in  tbe  south-west  by  Diooyiius  tlie  Elder, 
Dionysius  Ihe  Youngu,  Timoleon  and  Agalhodei  luccesainly, 
whose  cause  was  aided  by  a  terrible  plague  and  civil  tEoaUts 
in  Carthage  itself.  A  certain  Hamu,  unquestionably  of  tbe 
Batcide  hause,  attempted  U>  seiie  the  aupieme  pawa,  but 
his  partisan*  were  overwhdned  atxl  he  himsell  sufleml  Ihe 
Plotting  by  these  troubles,  TinuleoB 


This 


in  340,  a 


Agathode*  crossed  to  Africa  and  besieged  Carthage,  whick  waa 
then  handicapped  by  the  ccBSpiracy  of  Boraijcu.  BoBdoi 
was  crudBed,  and  Agathocles  having  been  uUiged  to  tetam  Is 
Sidly,  his  general  Eumarcua  was  compelled  10  car^rhiiuii^ out 
of  Africa,  where  it  bad  lOBiotaincd  itself  for  three  ycui  (Augnsl 
31D  to  October  307).  Alter  tbe  death  of  Agathode*.  Ihe  Car- 
thaginians re-established  their  supremacy  in  Sicily,  and  Uago 
eveo  oHered  assistance  10  Rome  against  the  lavttioa  ol  Pyrthus 
(180).  Pynhus  crossed  to  Sidly  in  277,  *>d  waa  piepariig  to 
emulate  Agathodes  by  saUing  lo  Africa  when  he  wu  compiHid 
to  return  to  Italy  (tee  Sicily:  Hislcry). 

Delivered  from  these  danger*  and  more  artogant  than  bdoiE, 
Carthage  claimed  the  monopoly  of  MediterixBoan  waten,  and 
seiicd  every  foreign  ship  found  between  Sardinia  and  the  PtDail 
of  Hercules.  "  At  Carthage."  aaid  Folybius, "  no  one  is  blamed, 
however  he  may  have  acquiicdhis  wealth."  Thesaitors  took 
the  ulmosl  care  to  conceal  the  route*  which  Ihey  fcJkiwed;  Uuie 
i*  a  story  that  a  Carthaginian  ship,  pursued  by  a  Roman  galley 
as  far  as  the  Atlantic,  preferred  to  be  driven  out  of  her  couisa 
and  sunk  rather  than  reveal  the  course  to  the  CaisiteBdes, 
whither  sZlc  waa  bound  in  quest  of  tin.  The  owner  being  wved, 
the  senate  made  good  his  IwMS  fiom  Ihe  public  IrMsuiy  (Strabo, 
iii.  J.  11). 

Cj)  Wart  vilk  Bome,'— The  first  Punic  War  laslcd  twenty- 
seven  years  (!iS-i4il ;  it  was  fought  by  Car  Ibace  fta  the  defence 
of  her  Sicilian  possessions  and  her  •uprenuicy  Jo  the  lynhcBiaB 
Sea.  The  Romans,  victorious  at  Ihe  naval  batllci  of  Mylie 
(Melauo)  and  Ecnomus  (160  and  156I,  seal  M.  Aliliui  Rcgnh* 
with  an  army  to  Africa.  But  the  CaithagiHiMi,  by  the  hdp  o( 
the  Spartan  Xanlhippus,  were  successful,  and  Regolus  was 
captured.  The  fighting  was  then  transferred  la  Sicily,  wbeie 
Hasdrubal  was  defeated  at  Panormus  lijo);  a' 
Romans  faded  before  Ijlybaeum  and  were  defeatc 
but  Iheir  victory  al  Ibe  Aegates  Islands  ended  the  w 
is  Hanno  with  the  loa  o(  Han 
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OuAafi  now  dtrind  to  diAud  bci  fonci,  bit  llw  Bcneiuuk* 
itiliinillli(iririf»ii  tl  [W]r,iBd  oa  bdnc nfiued  nvolled luuin 
Spradin  and  HMbo,  piUM^  tlu  obBrba  of  OaOage  ud  lud 
tic^tsilwdtjrilwU-  OnlrthagHiiaKif Humku-BuaniiDd 
Ibe  ti^a;  Ilia  maKKmrica  wen  cn^I  in  tbi  difiie  of  thi  Au, 
ubm  Ehay  wire  cut  dom  without  motr.  lliis  ni,  which  ill 
but  nBud  Cinhact,  it  kafnm  to  tha  Bmbu  hisbiriua  at  tba 

TluB  pcfil  avatted,  Canhace  oadcrtook  tlia  anquest  of  Spain. 
It  vaa  tbe  wort  of  RanuicaT,  and  lasted  oina  Tcan  up  to  the  day 
of  HanBcu**  diath,  nmd  in  hand,  in  iiS.  Hi*  aaaiititit, 
Hialrabal  PDktaa.buDt  Carthagma  in  117  asd  eoDduded  vith 
Rente  ■  tnatj  by  idiidi  tha  Ebra-WM  adopted  ai  tbe  botmdaur 
ef  tlw  CaithaciBian  tphm.  CRi  U>  death  the  wldian  chose  for 
I  Til  iiHilmi  ai leader  Hannibal.  ioB  ai  Haiailtar.  At  thia  period 
Carthage,  with  a  popolatioD  oTpartiape  1.000,000,  wu  in  the 
eujuyuieut  at  otnocdinuy  pn^ierily  alilie  in  iti  incenul 
indiutrita  and  hi  in  torogD  tiadc.  The  manulaciure  of  woven 
fDOda,  Tiprriiliy.  wa*  a  flonmluig  induatiy;  the  Gnch  writo 
Polcna)  reawda  a  apcdal  treaty  dcaliuc  with  Oirthaginian 
labrica  which  ware  a  recosniaed  lumry  throughout  the  andeat 
■trkl.  In  Sicily,  Italy  and  Greece  the  Cutiu^niiaa  Hrid 
especially  bbck  stavea,  ivniy,  nietilt.  pncioui  stonci  and  all 
tbe  pffoducta  of  Coitial  Aldca,  which  ame  thence  hy  caravan. 
In  Spain  Ibcy  nought  npper  and  ulver,  and  it  was  by  them  that 
the  modern  mines  of  Huelva.  as  also  those  ol  Osca  and  Caitha- 
^QH,  woe  first  e^iloited.  Tha  district  round  Carthage,  with 
id  ■jaaeing  fertility,  was  the  gnoary  ol  the  ciiy,  as  it  was  lets 
Ibai  of  Rome.  Mago  lad  drawn  up  a  tmty  dealing  with  agri- 
^ultuie  and  r\iiid  ectmomy  generally,  which  was  subsequently 
ttrooKht  to  Rome  and  translated  into  Latin  hy  Dedmus  Silanus 
br  ndei  of  the  senate  U-  P-  Uahaffy,  "  The  Wstk  of  Maao,"  in 
ffiniiiilke«,  IV.  pp.  ap-is). 

la  the  midst  (d  this  pTmpetity  the  Second  War  with  Rome 
broke  out.  At  thi)  tirne  the  genius  of  Carthage  is  lacsniate  in 
Hannibal^  his  campaigns  a\  Spain,  Italy  and  Africa  have  won 
Ike  admiration  of  mililary  ciperts  of  all  petiods.  Tbe  war 
became  inevitable  in  sig  when  Uaunibal  (aplured  Saguatum, 

Gaol,  Hannibal  reaolvcd  to  c&rry  the  war  into  the  heart  ot  Italy 
CiiR-si7).  The  battle*  of  the  'Hcinus,  Tnbia  and  Trasunene 
Lake  are  but  stage*  in  the  wtmdertiLZ  progress  wbich  culminated 
inthebUtleo(Cannae(Augusli,  iiA).  Tbe  mad  to  Rome  was 
now  open  to  him,  but  he  did  not  profit  by  hi*  advantage,  while 
the  Carthaginian  Bcnate.  In  its  shame,  withheld  all  further 
Bupport.  His  brother  Hasdrubal  with  his  relieving  array  was 
defeated  at  the  Metaurus  in  307;  the  Romans  recovered  their 
hokl  in  Spain,  and,  teeing  that  Hannibal  was  unable  to  move  in 
Italy,  carried  the  war  back  to  Afrita.  Heariog  that  Sdpio  had 
taken  Uiica  (loj)  and  defeated  Hosdiubal  and  Syphu,  king  of 
Numldia,  Huuiibal  returned  from  It^ly,  hut  with  a  haiiily 
levied  army  was  defeated  at  Zama  (Oclobcr  i^  soi).  The  sub- 
tequenl  peace  was  disaatrou*  to  Carthage,  which  hist  its  fleet 
and  aii  save  it*  African  poasessLons. 

After  tbe  Second  War  Carthage  soou  revived.  Tlie  papulation 
issaidstiU  to  have  numbered  700,000,  and  despite  its  humlTiatiOQ, 
the  dly  neVet  ceued  lt>  [n^iire  alarm  at  Ronic.  The  Nuruidjan 
prince  Masriiuttt,  rival  of  Syphai  and  a  Roman  ptot^i.'  took 
advantage  of  *  clause  in  the  treaty  of  301,  which  forbade  Carthage 
to  make  war  without  the  consent  of  the  Roman  senate,  to  utend 
hi*  poaaasions  at  the  expense  of  Carthage.  In  reiponte  tn  a 
proleat  from  Carthage  an  embaiey  including  M.  Pordui  Qito  the 
Elder  was  lent  to  inquire  intn  the  matter,  and  Cato  was  so 
imprcBed  with  tbe  dly  a*  *  whole  that  on  reluming  to  Rome 
be  never  nude  a  gpcecb  without  conduding  with  the  warning 
"  Deloida  cat  Cartbago." 

At  this  lime  there  were  three  political  parties  in  Carthage: 
(i)  that  whicb  upheld  tbe  Romu  aUiance,  (>)  that  which  advo- 
cated the  Numidian  alliance,  and  (3)  the  papular  party.  These 
three  were  led  respectively  by  Hanno,  Hannibal  Faster,  Has- 

and  exasperated  by  Ibc  bad  faith  of  ttic  Roraans,  expelled  the 
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Numldian  patty  and  dadaicd  war  iangan  MattinlKs,  wbowi* 
vicloiiau*  at  Oroscopa.  Rome  then  intervened,  determined 
finally  to  destroy  ber  no*  enfeebled  rival.  War  was  declared  on 
the  pretext  tb«t  CartbagB  had  engaged  in  war  with  Mastioits* 
without  theiarKtien  of  Rome.  The  third  Punic  War  lasted  three 
yean,  and  alter  a  heroic  resistance  the  city  fell  in  146.  The  last 
champioii*  of  liberty  entrenched  themtelvei  under  Baidrubal 
in  tha  toni^  of  Eahmun,  the  site  of  which  is  rww  occupied  by 
the  chapel  of  St  Louis.  The  Roman  troopa  were  let  k»te  to 
plunder  and  bum.  The  thick  bed  of  cinder*,  blackened  stone*, 
broken  glass,  fragments  of  metal  twisted  by  fire,  hall-calcined 
booe^  which  i*  found  (o-day  at  a  depth  of  1^  to  16  ft.  under  the 
remaiot  of  Romaq  Cartbage  between  Byisa  and  the  hnrboun, 
bears  grim  witnos,  in  t«otd  with  the  accounts  of  Polyhfu*  and 
Appiirn,  to  the  terrible  la»  which  overtook  this  part  of  the  d[y. 
Befois  long  a  comniision  arrived  from  Home  to  decide  the  fate 
of  tbe  province  of  Carthage.  In  the  dty  itself,  temples,  houu* 
and  fartificitioni  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  the  lite  wu 
dedicated  mth  solemn  imprecations  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  i 


(Stfilim)  pnided  in  ibesennu  and  coiindM  die  dni 
aoEuniKmiani  the  oSc*  wu  aniuia],  but  then  was  no  limit  to 
reflection.     Hannibal  was  elected  for  twcaty-two  yean.     Tha 

-B,  which,  Klw  that  of  Tyre,  waacomppied  of  }0o  membcra 

iied  uleiniate  eontrol  over  all  niblic  aWalrs,  decided  on  anrg 
_,  __i_.-i  .h.  r-— — i-J-.  J  Tea  wUeh  waa  ehargcd 
Thi*  Gommisiion  was 
:  huDdA^d,  called  br  the 


.      (Cri  nij.  <x«).'Vi."thtie  who  ponem  ' 
IHsliBcalica.   Tbe  election  of  the  suSetes  had  u 
lembly.    Tha  two  bodit*  ware  almost  alwaya  b  ..^r- 
na  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ndn  of  Carthage. 
iied  eiiemally  by  lenaton  who  wen  ■ 


«  tad  oBfXn.    The  a 


uenri^  m  arrpv^;    hcooe  the 

t.  in  irnilarion  of  the  kings  of 
.    .       _  K  of  elepham*  in  war.     The 

ant  iwed  was  Ibe  African  type  ifiephas  fdAnuri),  which  waa 
ec  than  the  Aiialic  (^Itgtai  imdiau),  ibqugji  with  lengcr  an. 


Kdi^ia.—'nie  nlfpoB  of 


of  Caithatc  waa.that  of  tbe  PboeniciaBg. 

, deities  jafina  and  baaUm)  lowered  Ibe 

trinity  ctf  grent  gods  composed  eC  Baa^Allunoa  or  Moloch  (idenii- 
fied  by  the  Remans  with  Cronus  or  Saturn);  T^idl,  the  virgin 
goddo*  ti  (he  heavens  and  the  moon,  tha  Fbcnieiaa  Asiarte,  and 
known  tajmn  CaelMis  hi  the  RoDwipeiiod,'  Eabnim^  the  pro- 
teciing  deity  oid  protector  of  the  acropolis,  gevmUy  identified 
with  AeKubpiua.  There  were  abo  special  cult*:  ol  lolaui  or 
Tonunaa-Adoai*.  whom  the  Rnuians  identified  to  wnH  eatent  with 
Mercury;  of  Ihe  god  htecbn*  or  ^gmaeus.  a  deformed  and 
repobiva  monslec  1^  the  Egyptian  Piab,  whose  tms«  were  pisctd 

— L '-Jilpstolrighlen  the  enemy  1  and  laslh' of  Ibe  Tyriaa 

^  I .1 ilogous  to  those  of  Here  ' - 

.Homeaf      -      ■ 


Ihe  pnsvt  of  thin  to- 
inelkarlh.  irtiose  fuact 

Tbe  stalue  of  this  god  was  carried  to  Home  after  the  nue  of  n 
[Ptlny,  flat.  Hill,  xxivi.  11.  y)').  From  iiuciipiiom  we  know  tfa. 
names  of  other  minor  deities,  ^lich  are  perhaps  only  other  nam* 
ol  the  same  aodi,  •.(.  Rabhat  Umoin,  "  the  great  mother  "  ^  Baalal 
"  nhfeta  of  the  eincluary  " ;  Asbiorcth  (AitarteJ,  Illat, 


Sakon.' 


Sid^Aris(;>_Ares). 

, .'sSlan' 

Helleiuc  clenefts  into  this  leliKiofi-    In  thi 


the  eloae  01*  tbe  ath  ce 
IhaCarthag'  ' 

clenentsLD 
o  Apollo  cofi 
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llltriui  to  Delphi, 


DC  |;Rai  rod  of  Air  UbVL  u  rrprraRitnl 
HOnhurDRhead;  Uwmnjifregimtly 
•my  nr  ■ppcMn  Alia  vjib  «  Kylhc  JIi  hu  band 
X  tintilyr"  Si  Cvpriin.  Dt  idol,  laiil,  II). 
were  BacnAccd  lo  hicn.  and  in  hit  temple  Ihen> 
:  ■»!!«  IB  the  armt  of  wlikh  wen  placed  the 
ibcBcri&ced  (piod.  Sicrxx.  14:  Jmin  ivuL 
..  upinlil.  I}.  £><  an  mum.  tiniii.  &>.  ^  The 

"' "-' .    Theie  Bcrlfket  peciiited  even 

in  Vi.  time- 


ipt.  de  Canh„* 


chiMien  ilinied  one  by  one  rmng  I 

pUuditB  of  finUiul  wonhtppen. 

undec  Ronun  nle:  TemilRiii  ttaiei  uih  evei 

loDkpUtelnKcmafx'gc.clx.!  d.  Deri(tR."li 

in  BnUtUt  ifipapkitiu,  iy,  p.  ji;;  AudoUent,  Sf.  cu.  p.  j^gj. 

(«)  Renm  Ptriod.—h  111  B.C.,  twenty-four  y««ts  after  lie 
destructJoii  of  the  city  by  Sdpio  Acmiliaiiua,  the  Roman  senate, 
on  the  proposal  of  Rubriua,  decided  to  plant  a  Latin  colony  on 
the  lite.  .  C.  Cracdnu  and  Fulviui  Flicciu  were  eDtnsled 
with  the  foundation  of  the  neH  dty,  Hblch  iras  cbriitcned 
Colania  Jummia,  and  placed .  undct  the  ptoicction  of  Juno 
CBclestig,  the  new  name  for  the  PanicTaiuI.    ButiUpio^Kiity 

Tccnileclloii  of  the  ancient  feud,  and  fifty  years  later  Marina, 
pTOKTibed  by  Sulla,  found  the  ruins  practically  deserted.  In 
tlte  neighbourhood  were  theacattercd  renuuntiof  CheoldPuaTc 
population,  who.  Bccording  to  Athenaeus  {Dtipnosopk.  v.  50], 
had  BFtuany  hid  the  usimncE  to  lend  ■mbassadon  to  Mithra- 
daln  the  Ciut  auurlag  him  of  their  lupport  (gainst  Rome. 
Ullinuitcly  U.  Minuciui  Rufui  passed  a  law  abrogating  that  of 
tJa  and  aupprcHing  Ibc  Cehnia  Jnrutma. 

Julius  Caesar,  punuing  the  hxt  aupporten  of  Pompey, 
(Dumped  on  the  culm  ol  the  diy,  «nd  then,  according  to 
tradition,  had  a  dream  which  induced  him  to  Tp-«tablish  t}ic 
abandoned  colony.  Returning  to  Rome,  be  despatched  thithrr 
the  poor  dtizens  vho  were  demanding  land  from  bim.  Later  on 
Augustus  sent  new  colonists,  and,  henceforward,  the  marhinery 
of  administration  was  regularly  centred  there  (Appian  viii.  13&; 
~'    "  i(.  p.  ^6).    The  pioconsuli  ol 


id  hilberto  lived  at  Utica 


C.  Sentiui  Satumlnui  transferred  hU  hcadquaritra  to  Carthage, 
which  wai  bcncclorlh  knowa  as  Colnnia  Julia  Cartkctn.  Seveml 
Inacriptionfl  use  this  name,  aa  ^u  the  bronxe  coins  which  bear 
the  heads  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  were  struck  at  first  in 
the  name  of  tlic  in/eM.  afterwards  in  that  of  iuamiri. 

■      •■  'a  and  ^irabo  already  describe  Carthage  as 


among  the  greatest  a 

Herodian  puts  H  second  to  Rome,  an 

Funic  past,  aiul  loved  to  rocoU  its  g 
celebrated  the  misfortunes  of  Dido,  wl 
identified  with  Tanit-Aitartc;  a  pub 


of  the  ei 


urh  is  the  fori 


n  Canhagc  boasted  of  II 


Dido-cull  grew  up,  and 
Lhe  Utuens  even  prctenaea  to  nave  discovered  the  very  house 
from  which  she  had  watched  Ilie  dcpulure  o(  Aeneas.  The 
religiouB  character  of  these  bgends,  coui^Ed  itiib  the  dty's 
mumption  of  its  old  rAle  as  mistress  of  Africa,  and  its  inde- 
pendent spirit,  reawakened  tJie  old  distrust,  and  even  up  to  the 
invaakms  at  the  Vandals  the  julous  rivalry  ol  Rome  forbade 
the  rcconltruclion  of  the  dty  wslls- 

Tle  revolt  of  L.  Clodins  Maeet,  legate  oi  Numidia,  In  yM.  68 
wai  warmly  supported  by  Carthage,  and  one  of  (he  coins  of  this 
■hert-lived  power  bcui  the  symbol  of  Cariluge  personified. 
A<  the  moment  of  the  accession  of  Vitelliua,  Fiso,  gavemor  of 
the  province  of  Africa,  was  in  bis  turn  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Carthage.    A  little  later,  under  Antoitlnus  PivSj  we  read  of  a  £re 


which  devuUted  the  quarter  of  Ibe  fann;  Ami  de  «>M 

time,  i.e.  under  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  there  wsia  built  tlv 
famous  Zsghwan  aqueduct,  which  poured  more  thui  acven 
million  gallons  of  water  a  day  into  the  reseivoin  of  the  Hapalia 
(Id  Milga);  the  cost  of  this  giguilic  work  was  defaayed  by  a 
■pedal  tax.  which  pressed  heavily  on  the  inhahilants  aa  late  (i 
the  rdgn  of  Sepiimius  Severus;  aUusioM  to  it  arc  made  on  the 
coin-types  of  this  emperoc  (E.  Babelon,  KMila  ilaliimt  M 

In  the  early  history  of  Chtiszlanity  Carthage  i^yed  an 
su^iidous  part,  in  virtue  of  the  number  of  its  diididea,  the 
energy  and  learning  of  their  leaders,  thz  courage  and  eloqiienoa 
of  its  teachers,  the  persecutioDS  of  which  it  was  the  sane,  the 
number  of  its  councils  and  the  bcteaes  of  which  it  whneMed 
the  biiih,  propagation  or  eitinclion  (see  CaKtaaoi,  SyNOos  o»). 
llie  labours  of  DcUttre  have  filled  the  St  Louis  mUaettm  at 
Carthage  with  memorials  of  the  early  Church.  Fran  the  cud 
of  the  3nd  century  there  was  a  bishop  oi  Canhage;  the  fitft  ww 
Agrippinus,  the  second  Opiaius.  At  the  bead  of  the  apelngisu, 
whom  the  persecutions  inspired,  stands  TertulUaD.  In  n»  01 
903,  in  the  amphitheatre,  where  Cardinal  Lavigerle  erected  a 
cross  in  commemoration,  occurred  the  martyrdom  of  Perpctua 
and  Fclldtas.  Tertullian  was  succeeded  (saS)  by  a  tio  lean 
faowus  bishf^  Cyprian.  About  this  time  the  procoBSut  Gordiaa 
had  himself  proclaimed  (ijqi)  emperor  at  Thysdras  (El  Jen). 
Shortly  afterwards  Sabiniapus,  aspiring  to  the  same  di^ty, 
was  besieged  by  the  procurator  ol  Mauritania:  the  inhabiluu 
gave  him  up  and  thus  obtained  a  disgraceful  pardon  (R.  Cagnat, 
L'armU  ramairH  i'Afrigiu.  p.  s>;  Audollort,  tf.  etl-p.  73). 
Peace  being  restored,  ijie  persecution  of  the  Oiiistiana  was 
renewed  by  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Dedus  (150).  Cyprian 
escaped  by  hiding,  and  subsequently  caused  the  hfnttf  of 
Novatian  to  be  condemned  in  the  coundl  of  S51.  In  ii^f,  iu  a 
new  persecution  under  Valerian,  Cyprian  was  beheqded  by  the 
proconsul  Galciius  Manmus. 

About  164  or  >6;  a  certain  Ctlsus  pioclaiioed  himself  empenw 
a1  Carthage,  but  was  quickly  slain.  Probus,  like  Hadrian  and 
Severus.  visited  the  dly,  and  Manmian  had  new  baths  con- 
itructed.  Under  Constanlius  Chkxus,  Masefitius  proclaimed 
lumsclf  emperor  in  Africa;  this  caused  grcal  exdtemcnt  in 
Carthage,  and  the  garrison,  which  ma  hostile  to  the  pre- 
tender, compdled  L.  Domitius  Alexaader  to  assume  the  pusple. 
Domitins  was,  however,  captured  by  Maienlius  and  strangled 
al  Carthage.  About  311  there  arose  the  famius  Donaiist 
heresy,  supported  by  ajo  African  bishops  (see  DoHinBit  and 
C0N5T*NnnE  I.).  Al  (he  synodof  Canhage  in  411  this  heresy 
was  condemned  owing  to  the  eloquence  of  AugustirK.  Two 
years  later  the  Carthaginian  sectaries  even  ventured  upon  a 
pohticai  rebellion  under  the  Icadenhip  of  Keradianus,  who 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  and  actually  dared  to  make  a  descent 
on  Italy  itself,  leaving  his  son-in-lavr  Sabinua  in  cummartd  at 
Canhage.     Being  defeated  he  fled  pr«dpltatdy  U>  Carthage, 

Pelagianlsm  (see  Pzlacius),  also  of  fZarthaginian  oiigia,  and 
these  religious  troubles  were  not  settled  when  in  May  419  the 
Vandals,  on  the  appeal  of  Count  Boniface,  governor  of  Africa, 
crnsed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  invaded  Mauntanla.  Gen- 
scric,  who  was  hailed  with  one  accord  by  all  the  difierenl  aectatltt 
as  the  champion  of  their  several  views,  appeared  in  4JQ  befoit 
the  walls  of  Carthage,  which  had  been  hislily  rebuilt  alts  five 
hundred  years  fay  the  order  of  Theodoous  II.      The  priest 

ldiGubtm.vTi.  16).  It  had  500,000 inhabitants,  and  11  basilicas 
(several  of  which  have  been  discovered  by  Delatlre).  Genseiie 
entered  almost  without  a  blow  (October  r^,  43a),  and  gave 
over  the  df  y  to  plunder  before  deporting  for  hrs  attack  on  Italy. 
From  this  lime  Carthage  became,  in  the  hands  of  tht  Vandals, 
a  mere  pirate  stronghold,  such  as  Tunis  and  Algien  were  sub- 
sequently to  become.  Once,  in  470,  the  Beet  of  the  Easien 
empire  under  the  orders  of  Basihscus  appeared  in  the  Bay  el 
Carthage,  but  Genseric  succeeded  insettinglire  to  theatta^inf 
ahlps  and  from  Byrsa  watched  their  entire  annihilathNL 
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M  Xnft.-Vndn  Gcnwric'i  niccesson  (sa  Vunuu), 
iitiU  iIk  Kent  ol  many  doplayi  ol  wnct  bmulity, 
lunuodbuiltatwIuUiiuiilibuilici.  Ifltimiuly 
CcSmet,  the  lut  Vudal  king,  vu  delated  it  Ad  Doimum  by 
the  Bynntine  anny  undn  Bdbuiui,  who  (DlEini  Cacihifi 
4,S33)'  Tht  ralored city  now  Kotived 
iliniiiDi  Cmlluigo;  BcUurius  rebuilt  tlit 
govenunCBt  to  SatDmoo.    New  buOicu 

, ere  iiKltd,  ind  Byisnlioe  C»rth«fe  rc- 

(Dvered  Sot  •  ocDtiny  the  pro^Kriiy  at  the  Roman  dly. 

At  leDglk  lbs  Aiabi.  hkvina  rgcqilered  Cynnaia  and  Tti- 
politana  ((47).  and  loumlcd  iUinwiri  (670),  airived  before 
Claithafc.  11697  Haiaa  ibn  ea-Nomgn.  tfie  Gataanid  govenwi 
cj  Egypt,  ciplDied  Ibe  dty  alinoil  witbout  R&iitance^  But 
tbe  garrison  left  by  the  Arabs  wis  quite  unable  to  delend  luetf 
^fBinit  the  patcidan  Joamiei,  wfao  retook  Ibe  dly  and  bulily 
pnl  it  in  a  ilite  o[  dpieDce.  Uaun  nlunicd  iulious  wlUi  aoga, 
delated  Ibe  Gjnantiao  again,  and  decreed  the  entile  dultuclion 
of  the  dty.  Hii  otden  were  lu[£lled:  and  in  «9B  Carthage 
finally  diuppsm  ficm  history.  Once  again  only  doea  the  nanie 
appear  in  Ibe  middle  age>,  when  the  French  king,  Louk  IX.,  at 
the  head  ot  the  eighth  crusade,  diicinbarlud  then  on  the  ijth  ol 
JnlyiiTo.  HeCbed.bDwever.of  the  plague  on  the  ijlh  of  August 
witfunu  having  recovered  northern  Aiiica  (or  dviUiation. 

I.  DiodoiUf   Sicuhtt» 


B™iioo»*tiiy.— I,  Ah 
Livy,  AppiaB.  Juitln,  Sint   . 
CyprisB.  AuguKiaei  U)  lor  lb 
andVictardeViu.    MItberel 


"i&^J: .,, 

.  .„.iauwim  dt  Canlun  (Paiu, 
•fo^infe  Cor(*j(«  tP--'-  -°- 
ItJmaiitJ  (London.  IK 
VkEoT  GuCrin,  Vtyagt — -^, 
iWi):  E.  de  &inle. Marie, 
Tiuot,  C*i(rap*l<  "     ' 

Meltier,  dtidiicklc  irr  Karlkai 


{riptiy  of  Roman 


and  Byzafllide  Canhage  sie  c< 
fl^if,  pp.  W»-»iS.  which  all 

W.-'-ji^jn-'i^  „.,._ 

tiati  (Paiu,  l8u);  Dureau  de  la  Milk.  Tufa- 

Slrih  iSjj);   Nathan  Davis,  CarOian  and  \rr 
1);  BeuK,  Amilbj  i  CarUaff  {PiAs,  lUl): 


:    Falbe,  ItiOmlui  lu 


^MMepft  <>"'  (■  'tlP^  it  Tutii  (Paris, 
„-ric,  aZato  i  CwOnff  (Paris.  iBSih  C. 
iCo^df  Is  frscima  muM  i'AJriqat  (i^iii. 


La  P^tMi  (Paris.  1898) :  Hulrirt  lilOrain  it  tAlriqiit  daili. 

iParin  looi-ioot,  J  vols.);  Pallli  de  Lessen.  Viiatnt  d  « 
•ASrivH  {Park  rSMJi  FasUi  ia  pmtivti  aJHianui  «xt 
rfHiiuii«n>iiig^(Paris.iS46-i9ai,i  vols.);  R.  Csgiul,  L'Aj 
nawiiw  4'4/figK  (Paris,  1891I1  C.  Diehl.  L'Afripu  ijsaux, 
*>iM>H  it  la  itmiialitn  ji5BM(iih  «  Aftiqm  (Pari),  1B96);  Aiii. 
AudcOlent,  Cwtlwe  nsuuiu  (Parii.  rgoi):  A.  J.  Ckurdi  and  A. 
Cihnan,  Ca«*at<  id  "  Story  of  the  Nanbns  "  Rries  (iSW).  For  the 
numerous  nubBcaticnw  ot  P*rtl>elattre  scattered  in  vatioue  periodiealt 
see  Eluii  imr  fu  dittrja  tuiliaHmi  iu  Jt.  P.  DtiaUH,  In  Marquis 
d  Anselin*dt  Puifire  (Paris.  1899)1  Miss  Mabel  Moure's  Caillup 
ol  lit  Fhimkiaiii  (Loudon.  1903)  eontalns  a  useful  Himmary  of 
Debim'a  ricavaiioru.  See  further  for  the  diicos^n  of  particular 
nilnti:  "  Chmnique  nrehtaloglque  afriuine,"  published  by  Stiph. 
Cirll.  in  the  Rent  afriuiiiii  of  AlElen.  IBqj,  and  (cAowh«  years; 
and  ia  the  UUania  d'eraMsfsc  u  ikiiuiit  ii  l-EaU  /mwuiii  di 
Jt™e.-vol.  nv.  liBos  and  lolfowing  yean):  Dr  Carton.  ■'  Chroninue 
anbiokigique  nord.africaine,"  in  ibe  Ram  lutisitnr.    (E.  B.'j 

CABTHAOB,  a  dly  and  the  counly-seat  ol  Jupcr  coonty, 
Uisaouii.  U.S.A.,  on  the  Spring  river,  about  sjo  ft.  above  lea- 
levd,  and  about  ijo  m.  S.  by  E,  of  Kansas  City.  Fop.  (lapo) 
igii;  (1900}  Mr6,  of  irbom  539  were  negroes;  (igio  cxtuidO 
Q4ftj.  It  js  served  by  the  St  Louis  Ac  San  Frandsco,  the 
Ui9»>uri  PadGc.  and  the  St  Louli.  Iron  Mountain  b  Southern 
laUways.  uid  is  (onnccied  with  Webb  City  and  JopUn,  Mo., 
and  Galena,  Kan.,  by  the  cleetdc  tine  of  Ibe  Souihwcsl  Missouri 
railway.  The  town  is  built  on  bigh  ground  underlain  by  solid 
limestone,  and  has  much  natural  and  architectuiul  beauty.  It 
is  the  scat  of  the  Carthage  Collegiate  institute  (Prtsbylcrian). 
A  Chautauqua  assembly  and  a  county  fair  are  held  annually. 
In  the  vidnily  there  are  valuable  lead.  line  and  coal  minet,  and 
quarries  of  Carthage  "marble,'*  with  which  the  munty  court 
bouse  b  built.  Cuthage  is  ■  jobbing  centre  (at  a  fruit  and  grain 
producing  region;  live-stock  (cspedally  himess  bonei)  is  nised 
in  the  vicinity;  add  among  the  dly'a  tnanulactutes  ire  bme. 
Sour,  canned  fruits,  furmluce,  bed  springs  and  msttresses, 
miBiBg  and  quarryiDg  naduDery,  ploughs  ind  woollen  goods. 


In  igo;  the  factory  prodncl* were  valued  atli.i 79.661^  NatunI 
gas  lot  domestic  use  and  [or  factories  is  piped  from  the  Kansai 
gas  fields.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  eledric- 
lighting  planL  Cirlhage,  founded  in  iBj3,  was  Uid  out  as  a 
town  and  bcciinii  the  county^eat  in  rS4i,  wa*  innirpanted 
as  I  town  in  iS&3,  wis  chaitued  as  a  dty  in  1833.  and  in  1S9D 
becnme  a  dty  of  the  third  class  under  the  general  (aUte)  Uw- 
On  the  5th  of  July  iWi  about  asoo  Confederates  under  Genttil 
Jama  E.  Rains  and  M.  H.  Psnons,  sccompanied  by  Govenivr 
Claiborne  Fox  Jackson  (iea7~iS6i),  ind  ijoo  Union  Imop* 
under  Colonel  Fraiu  Sigel,  nre  engaged  about  7  m.  noith  o(  the 
dty  in  in  indediive  skirmish  which  has  been  aimed  the  butie 
of  Cirlbige. 

CARTHAOB,  STHOn  OF.  During  the  ird.  41b.  ind  jth 
centuries  tbe  town  ai  Ctnbage  (g.s.)  in  Africa  served  as  tho 
meeting-place  of  a  Urge  number  of  chmch  synods,  ol  which, 
however,  only  the  most  important  ein  be  treated  here. 

I.  In  May  iji  a  aynod,  aiECmhled  undec  Ibe  presidency  of 
Cyprian  to  consider  the  treatment  of  the  la^i  (those  who  bad 
fallen  away  from  the  Esith  during  persecution),  eicouununicated 
Felidssunus  and  hve  other  Novatian  bishops  (Rigorisu),  and 
declared  that  the  lapii  should  be  dealt  with,  not  with  indlacrin- 
inate  severity,  but  according  lo  the  degree  of  individual  guilt. 
These  dedsjons  were  conhrmed  by  ■  synod  of  Rome  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year.  Other  Carthaginian  synods  concera- 
ing  the  iapsi  wen  held  in  15J  and  3u. 

Set  Htlcic,  iind  ed^  i.  pp.  "i  sqq.  fEniliih  tnnsUtlDn,  k  pp.  93 
sqq,);  MansI,  i.  pp.  Mj  sqq..  905  sqq.;  Kardouin,  i.  pp.  13J  iqq., 
147  "iq.;  Cyprian,  Epp.  ja,  M.  SS.  *«■ 

3.  Two  synods,  in  25s  md  i^.  held  under  Cypriin.  prtK 
aounced  against  tbe  validity  of  beretial  baptism,  thus  taking 
direct  issue  with  Stephen,  bishop'  ol  Rome,  who  promptly 

Church.  A  third  synod,  September  s  56,  unanimously  teaffirmed 
the  pDiitionnf  the  other  two.  Stephen'sprelenaions  to  authority 
Is  **  bishop  of  bishops  "  were  sharply  resented,  and  for  some 
time  the  relation]  of  the  Roman  end  Aftion  Chuidia  were 


...9_(Enelishtr 


ulalior 


.,,-,. rr  , n  .,»—.-.  -  riaidouin,  i.  p(i.  isj  iqq.i 

Cyprian.  Epp.  69-75. 

3.  Tbe  Dooatist  tddsm  {see  Dohati'ets)  occasioned  s  nomber 
o(  important  synods.     About  34B  i  synod  of  Calholio  bishops, 

pression  o(  tho  *'  CircumceLUones  "(Doruitist  terrorists),  declared 
against  tbe  rebaplism  of  any  one  who  had  been  baptiied  in  the 
name  ol  the  Trinity,  and  adopted  twelve  canons  of  clerical 
disdpliiw. 

See  Hefele.  eikd.  id.,  L  pp.  £3i-6u  (EnrlMi  tnmUtion.  n.  pfi 
IS4-ISA);  Msnii,  iiL  pp.  14J  sqq.;  Ffardouin.  i.  pp.  M]  (qq. 

4.  The  "  Conference  of  Carthage  "  (see  Dohatists),  held  by 

schism,  while  not  strictly  a  synod,  was  nevertheless  one  of  the 
most  important  assemblies  in  the  history  of  the  African  church, 
and,  indeed  of  the  whole  Christian  church. 

See  Kefrl^  Jod  ed.,  ii-  pp  ioj-104  (English  translation,  iL  pp^ 
445-446)  ;  Mann.  iv.  pp.  7-iBj  ;Har<iouio,  1.  pp.  1D43-1190. 

I- On  the  ist  of  May  418  a  great  synod  ["  A  Council  of  Africa," 
St  Augustme  calls  It),  which  uicmbled  under  the  presidency  o( 
AurelluE,  bishop  o[  Carthage,  to  take  action  mncetning  tbe 
tnon  of  CaelestJus,  a  disdple  of  Peiagiui  (t-s),  denounced  ibe 
Pela^n  doctrines  ol  human  nature,  origlna]  sin,  grace  and 
perfectibility,  and  (uQyspproved  the  contraryviewi  of  Augustine, 
Prompted  by  the  reinstatement  by  tbe  bishop  of  Rone  of  > 
deposed  African  priest,  the  synod  enacted  tliat  "whoever 
appals  to  I  court  on  the  other  tide  ol  the  le*  (meaning  Rome) 
may  not  igain  be  received  into  communionby  any  one  in  Africa" 


Ii?nSSp,'i,' 


n.. (English 


CARTHUSUN8 


llie  tnshop  et  Rome,  Celotiac,  ptolutlng  ifaJiut  hii  cUm  In 
appellite  juiisdicUon,  lud  ur|EDtly  lequdliiig  the  irameduiU 
recill  o[  hit  legiU,  uid  tdvisng  hiiD  lo  itod  no  oure  judgei  to 
A&ict 
SalMde,  ndcd.,  iL  pp.  iHiqg.,  137  aqq.  (Eii(GA  (niiilation. 

U.pp,4&>«<l-.4«0«iq-)!    MUM!,  m.pp.eismq.,  iv.pTLlOlloq., 

4)7>qq.)  i&nl«uii,Lp|i.  9u>qq.,  IZ4I  Hiq-  (T.F.Cl 

CARTHnSIAHS,  in  order  of  Dunks  iousded  by  St  Biuno  (f  .1.). 
Id  1084  Biuno  ud  hii  lii  compuiioni  prescatcd  themKlva 
hdon  the  bishop  oJ  Gnooblc  aod  cqjJained  to  him  thdi  dc^ro 
to  lead  an  isceLkil  life  in  ■  loiituy  fixes.  He  ptnoted  vul  to 
them  s  desolate  q»t  naoied  Chutniue,  on  the  aountiuDs  ncir 
Grenoble,  nKky  and  pcedpitoiu,  and  mow-covered  during  a 
great  poitiOD  of  the  year,  and  told  thcra  they  mi^t  ihtie  cany 
out  their  deiign-  TTiey  built  themielvei  three  huts  and  an 
oratQiy,  and  ^ve  tlenudvcs  i^>  Eo  a  life  oE  prayer  and  liknce 
vnd  exlfeme  auslerity^  After  1  few  yean  Bruu  waa  sumnaoned 
to  Rorne  by  Urban  II.,  aa  an  adviser  in  the  govcnuscnt  of  the 
Church,  c-  loqo;  but  after  a  year  or  10  he  obtained  perDuaaioQ 
to  naitbclfaH  from  Rome,  and  was  abtc  to  found  in  the  foretU  of 
Calabria  Deal  Squillace  a  second,  and  ktee  ona  third  and  a  fourth 
monastery,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Chaitrcuse.  On  ODe  of  these 
"^       0  died  in  iioi.    On  leaving  the 


n  Bttled  shape  and  further  develop- 
ment. Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  el  Chmy,  wiittng  about 
forty  yean  later,  ipeab  thus  of  the  mode  of  life  ol  the  eailiesl 
Carthu^ttl: — 

"  Wanted  by  the  negligence  and  lukewarmnesi  of  maby  oF  Lhe 
older  maalu,  tbey  adopted  for  thciDKlvet  and  for  Iheir  iollomn 
greater  precautioa  against  the  artiScea  of  the  Evd  One.  Aa 
remedy  against  ptide  and  vain^ory  Ehey  choae  a  dm*  more  poor 
and  conl^iplible  than  that  of  any  other  idlglous  body!  so  (bat  i[ 
b  boiTiUe  to  look  on  these  garmeBti,  ao  short,  scanty,  coaru  and 
diny  are  they.  In  order  to  cut  up  avarfae  by  tSie  roots,  they  tth 
(loMd  anund  Iheir  cells  ■  certain  quanlty  M  land,  nore  or  less, 
acculdini  to  the  fertility  of  the  diitncl)  and  their  vauld  not  accept 
a  foot  oTIaiul  beyond  Ibal  limit  if  yon  warn  to  oner  then  the  wixrle 
HOrid.  For  the  su»  motive  tbey  BnlE  the  quaatitv  of  Ih«r  cattle. 
oien,  a^eSt  sbeep  and  goalL  And  In  order  that  they  night  have 
Aa  iDOiive  for  aucmentlng  thefr  poseessioD^dtlierof  land  oraidinals, 
they  ordained  ihat  In  every  one  of  (heir  monasterfes  there  should 
be  no  mere  than  twelve  monlo.  with  Uielr  prior  the  thlrteealh. 
e^leea  lay  brethm  and  a  few  paid  Krvinls.  To  mortify  the 
Aesh  they  always  wear  hair  shirts  of  tlH  severest  kind,  and  th^ 
fatting  it  we11n%h  continuous.  Tbey  always  eat  bread  of  unboiled 
mcil,  and  take  so  modi  water  with  their  wine  thst  It  has  hardly 
•ny  Itavoor  of  whie  lefc  They  never  eat  Beat,  whether  in  health 
or  ill.  Tbey  never  buy  fiih,  but  they  accept  k  if  it  ia  givoi  to  them 
for  charity.  Tbey  may  cat  chccis  and  eggs  only  on  Sundays  and 
ThurHlaya  On 'nKsdayssndSstunlsyilfieyeatFODked vegetables. 
Ou  Mondays.  Wednesdays  arvl  Fridays  they  take  Only  brrad  and 

Chriitmas,  Easter.  Fcntecoa,  Epipfiany  and  other  Boicmnitiei. 
They  live  in  sipuate  little  UnuaFi  like  the  indent  monki  o]  Esypi, 
«nd  they  occupy  themselves  continually  with  leadinE.  praiTT  iind 
the  labour  of  their  hsnds,  especially  Ibe  wrilidE  of  booli 


when  warned  b^  the  beU  of  tb 

sing  all  the  oilicei 
do  not  Biy  mau 
vegetables  lervcd 


vrilinE  of  books."    They 
*  jn  their  own  dwellings. 

but  they  all  attomble  in 

.  On  feast  days  they  cal  twice,  and 
eh.  and  cat  in  the  rcfectoty.  They 
ivals  and  Sundays.    They  IkhI  the 

.1  In  Iheir  own  dweOingi.  and  never 

nenvewKh  their  food."  (Migos.  i'omJ.  ZdJ.  clxxiix.  9U.) 
In  in  broad  ontUnea  this  descripliCHt  of  primitive  Caithusian 
iili  baa  rcotained  true,  even  to  the  present  day:  Ihe  tegulations 
as  to  food  are  not  quite  so  sUingCot,  and  the  Libit  is  now  an 
ordinary  teligloui  habit  of  while  Klge.  It  was  not  until  1 1 70 
that  the  Caitbunani  were  formally  constituted  a  separate 
rcbgious  Older  by  papal  act.  Owing  to  its  very  nature,  the 
institute  never  had  any  great  cxponuon:  at  the  middle  of  the 
I J  th  century  tbetc  were  some  50  Charterhouses;  at  the  bcipntling 
ol  the  iSth  there  wen  17a,  15  being  In  France. 

There  was  no  wiilten  rule  before  1130,  when  Guigo,  the 
fifth  prior  ol  the  Grande  Chartieuae,  ndnced  to  writing  (he 
body  of  custom  that  had  been  the  basil  of  Catthusian  life 
(Mignc,  Palral.  Lai.  cUii.  6]i):  enlargcmcnii  and  modifications 
of  thb  code  were  made  In  iss9.  ijfi),  ts°9  and  1681:  thii  last 
form  of  the  lUtutts  i*  the  prcieat  Cutbiuiaa  rule. 


feasts,  the  Carthusians  meet  only  thua  times  ■  day  ta  the 
church — tor  the  Midnight  Office,  ix  Uaa  and  for  Ve^eisi 
(mce  a  week,  on  Sundays  (atid  feuts)  tbey  han  their  meal  in 
the  rdectaiy,  and  once  a  vedt  tbey  bava  tecreation  tngelba 
BndawalkoutsideeDdainre.  AUthcRttoflheiTtJBieiipaaed 
b  solitude  in  thai  hermiUgca,  wUcb  uc  built  quite  sqianie 
fion  WW  another.  Each  herinitasB  n  t,  bouse,  ■"■t-Hni 
Uving-Toom,  bednma  and  ocataiy,  wotkihap  uul  storB^noo, 
atid  has  a  small  garden  sttached.  The  mosks  are  supfdied  vid) 
sucH  toots  as  th^  wish  to  employ  in  workihop  and  guden,  ind 
with  such  books  as  they  Deed  from  the  bbeary.  Tlie  Carthuidan 
goes  to  bed  every  evening  at  7  and  is  called  aboitt  11,  when 
be  uys  in  his  pritate  oratoiy  the  Ofitium  B.  Maiiat  Virfwii. 
Towards  midnight  all  repair  to  the  church  for  M11I09  aiui  lAudi, 
which  are  cclebnted  with  eibacffdinary  solemnity  and  i»Dlixity,« 
so  as  to  last  from  1  to  j  houn,  according  to  tluE  office.  They 
then  return  to  bed  until  5,  when  tbey  again  go  10  the  duirch  for 
the  daily  Hipfi  Masi,  still  celebrated  accordiDg  to  the  phaK  of 
liturgical  and  ritual  development  of  the  nth  K/eoi^of.  "Qe 
private  Massea  are  then  said,  and  the  monks  betake  thonsdvea 

days,  they  have  their  diimcr,  alone  except  on  Sundays  and  feaiti; 
the  dinner  b  supplied  f  nnn  the  common  kiCchesi  throat  a  aitiall 
window.  On  many  days  of  the  year  there  !i  but  one  meal; 
tneat  is  never  eaten,  even  in  sickness — this  has  always  been  an 
absolute  nJe  among  the  Carihuiians.  In  the  afterooon  Ihey 
agilu  auemble  in  the  diiuch  for  VMpen;  the  lesser  portions 
of  the  cajionical  office,  as  well  as  the  OS^ce  ol  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  OfScc  of  the  Dead,  are  said  privately  in  Ihe  oratories. 

This  mantier  of  life  has  been  kept  up  almiat  without  variation 
for  eight  centuries:  among  the  Carlhuaani  there  have  never 
been  any  of  those  revivals  and  reforms  that  are  so  itilking  a 
feature  in  the  history  of  other  orders — "  nevmeformed,  bccanat 
never  deformed."  Hie  CarthusiaTLi  have  always  lived  thus 
wholly  cut  off  from  the  outir  world,  each  one  in  idmost  entire 
isoUtion.  They  introduced  and  have  kept  up  in  western 
Euiope  a  life  resembling  that  of  the  euly  Egyptian  monks, 
a*  under  St  Anthdny's  guidance  manaiticjsm  paued  froin  tbe 
utter  individualism  of  the  ihst  heimita  to  the  half  ereraiticsfi 
hall  cenobilical  life  of  the  Lauras  (see  MoMAsnasM).  Owing 
lo  certain  resemblances  in  ejttemal  matters  to  the  Benedictine 
rule  and  practice,  the  Carthunanshavc  somctines  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  ogsliDots  from  the  Benedictines;  bnt  this  view  is 
Dot  tenable,  the  whole  Corthuuan  conception,  idea  and  (pirit 
being  quite  different  from  the  Benedictine. 

T^  anperioi^  of  the  ChartcrhouBes  arc  prion,  nrjt  abbots 
and  the  prior 'of  the  Grunde  Chartreuse  is  the  superior  general 
of  the  order.  A  gcncial  chapter  of  the  prion  is  held  annually 
at  the  Grande  CharUeuse.  Tlie  CarUiusiani  have  alwa)-* 
flourished  most  in  France,  but  they  had  houses  all  ova-  westtrta 
Europe;  some  of  (he  Italian  Cwfrue,  as  those  at  Pavia,  Florence 
and  Naples,  arc  renowned  for  Iheir  WDndctful  beauty. 

The  Gnt  EiiEUsh  Chaneihousc  wis  established  in  1178  at 
Witham  by  SelwDod  Forest,  and  at  the  Dissolution  there  were 
nine,  the  most  ceiebnted  being  those  at  Sheen  in  Surrey  and  at 
SinithfieU  in  London  (for  li»  see  Callulic  Didianary,  art.  "  Car 
thuiians  ").  The  Catthurians  were  the  only  order  that  made 
any  corporate  reastnnce  to  the  ecdcsiisiical  policy  of  Herny 
Vin.  The  community  of  the  London  Chaneihause  stood  firm. 
and  the  prior  and  several  of  tbe  monks  were  put  to  death  ii 
tsjs  under  drcumstaocea  of  barfiaroui  cruelty.  In  Uary'i 
reign  a  community  was  TeaucmUed  at  Sheen,  and  on  her 
death  it  emigrated,  fifteen  in  number,  to  Flandcts,  and  finally 
settled  in  Nieupori;  it  maintained  itself  as  an  Engli^  community 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  gradually  dwindled,  and  the  last  of 
the  old  English  Carthusian  slock  died  in  iSji.  Tlicrc  is  now  one 
CbaTterhouse  in  England  cstabHshed  at  Parkminster  in  Sussex 
In  i9Sy,  the  community  numben  50  choir-njonkl,  but  it  it 
almost  wholly  made  up  of  foreigners,  including  many  of  tbosa 
tccently  expelled  from  France. 

At  tbe  French  RerolntloD  tbe  monks  were  diivea  fton  tb* 
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'Gtaiide  Qwitmue,  but  ihey  a 


in  iSid;  they  vnc  a^ia 
oavBtouLunuciiae/vuucMuuai^wEof  I9ar,4l]d  UKomunuit 
jty  ol  the  Gnndo  ChaitreuM  a  ngw  tetlled  in  aa  old  Cotou 
nru  X/Ucca.  Of  laU  years  the  cammuiuty  at  the  Cnade 
Cbutreuu  hid  omsisted  of  5om«  40  choii-tu>aka  ami  ^  lay 
IxDilun.  Before  the  lecent  apulsiQiu  Itom  Fauce  then  wre 
in  *U  sotDC  »  ChiitethouKa. 

TbEre  bsve  been  una  \he  middk  of  Ihe  13th  untoty  a  very 
ft*  amvtots  oi  Cvthuciao  niuu,  n*t  more  thin  lea;  in  uont 
tkus  then  baveJ>ec(i  but  two  n  three,  one  lituiled  a  fen  miles 
from  the  Grande  ChulreuEs.  T)ie  rale  ntemblei  thit  oI  tte 
monks,  but  the  isolation,  lolitude  atid  lilence  ue  much  less 
■Uingeot,    IhefaibitoEtlie  CuthuEutUibolhmookiandiuuis, 

A  word  miy  be  iddcd  is  to  the  fstruus  liqueur,  knows  u 
CbulKOScniidcbylhemonhsii  At  the  Revolution  the  pn^tcy 
of  the  Cutlniiiuif  ^ns  amfiscaled,  and  on  their  rcitoratioB  Lbey 
ncoveied  only  thebnii*D  desert  in  which  lite  monaatay  stood, 
and  [01  it  they  had  lopay  tenL  Thus  they  wen  lor  uneyeats 
in  mat  even  of  the  needful  means  of  tuhastenuL  Thcji  the 
liqueur  was  inveaXed  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
OoouDuiutyi  it  became  A  ereal  comraeicial  success  and  produces 
a  large  yearly  incomoi  This  income  the  monks  have  not  Rptat 
OB  Uemtelvea,  nor  docs  it  accumulate.  The  £rst  charge  i)  the 
mainteDantc  of  the  Grande  Chartnuse  and  the  other  Chaiter- 
lioti*ea»  and  out  of  it  have  been  built  and  established  the  ntv 
DionaMeiies  of  the  aider,  a>  at  Bilsseldoif,  Farkmiosur  and 
elsewben;  but  fay  br  the  largest  portion  has  been  speoi  on 
teligioui  and  chaii table  purposcsin  France  and  aUoTcrUie  world, 
— churcho,  schools,  hoqiiials,  almshouses,  foieiga  miisioai. 
One  thing  is  certain:  the  profits  made  no  difference  ai  all  to 
the  aeclt^ed  ■nd  auiter*  hie  pi  Ihc  monks  of  the  Grande 
Ctartnose. 

ADTBaatTna'— The  mott  commhciuive  Iiiitarical  work  on  the 
Cvthuiiui  order  is  B.  Tromt^,  SUria  itl  falruiria  S.  Brmsm  e 

■r,  win  be  found  In  Mix  Hdmbuchcr,  Orim  ■.  Umpitain^n 
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^";  Hencs-Haudc,  AnfewjAJs^w 
For  the  Ijullsh  Carthui'—     --  "^ 

ruitei  CstOiti^ia  (1893),  ■ 

jMi»  (i9*9).    The  beW  stod 

lOandatian  of  the  ords  is  Hennsnn  Ljtbbel.  ;'  Der  5ti 


,3).  Si 


'bSfSe 


Thorold  (OiWb  Kcn'np,  April  iVfi),  «4m  spcbC 
Dovldato  at  the  Grande  Charircuie.  A  HRle 
tnnslated  from  Frmch,  Jht  CoiMatutiu.  190 
Buckley  Hall,  Rochdale),  giva  predK  infoniBl 


(Ofpban 


1  the  history, 


^Ait  and  life  of  the  Catlhu^iu.  (£.  C. 

CABIIEH,  SIR  GEORGES  JTtEKHS,  Sut  (1S14-1373), 
Canadian  atateiman,  was  bom  in  the  province  of  Quebec  on  the 
eih  of  Scpuoiber  iSt4.  Called  to  tlie  bar  in  iSjj,  he  soon 
gaiDed  a  Urge  practice.  Ho  took  piUI  ia  the  rebellion  of  lEj;, 
and  was  forced  for  a  lime  to  fiy  the  country.  In  i&tB  he  was 
elected  to  the  Canadian  parlliiQcnt.  Ilis  yDutbfid  cbuUilion 
of  183;  was  soon  repented  of.snd  he  hecaine  a  loyal  suljject  oi 
the  British  crown.  So  greatly  lad  be  changed  that  in  iSj^ 
he  became  a  leadiug  member  of  the  reconstructed  Libcral- 
ConservBlivB  party.  In  iSjj  he  wia  appointed  pioviacial 
'secretary,  and  in  1857  altomcy-gential  for  Lower  C. 
From  tSsBlo  iS6iheandEir  John  Macdonald  were  joint 
rs  of  Csnadi,  and  Iheii  alliance  lasted  till  lie  dc 


Card 


He  t. 


e  chief 


seful 


assures,  audi  as  the  abolition  of  seignruiial  tenure 
Canada  (see  Quebec),  and  the  codiGcation  of  (he  civil  law  oi 
that  province  (iS57-tB64).  Above  ell  he  favoured  Oic  con- 
itiuction  of  railways,  and  to  his  cncigy  and  (eailfss  oplimisni 
arc  laigely  due  the  eventual  success  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway, 
and  the  resolve  to  construct  the  Canadian  Pacific.  In  the  face 
of  Kreat  OHio^lion,  he  carried  his  native  province  Into  federation 
(1E64-1S67I,  which  would  have  been  impossible  without  his  aid. 
In  the  firet  cabinet  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  he  sal  as  minislcr  ol 
militia  and  defence,  and  carried  in  1M8  an  important  act  Htab- 
lishing  the  land  toicc*  of  Canada  on  a  sound  bads.    Though  1 


nil  Catholic,  be  became  involved  in  a  politkil  quand  with 
hurch.  aad  was  defeated  by  clerical  infiueoce  at  the  general 

failed  and  he  died  oa  the  zoth  of  May  1873. 
The  W*.  by  Aifnd  O.  De  Celka  (Tom 


■<!*j(T.„.., 

CARTIBB.  JACQUES  (i^Qt-ts:;),.  French  navigator,  dti- 
oadfan  river  St  Lawrence,  was  bout  at  9t  Malo 
usearlyhfenolhihgisknowD.  On  the  lupptes- 
Chabot  of  the  trade  to  Braail,  an  expedition 


ider  Cartier  on  the  30th  of  April 
passage  to  the  East.  Cartier  reached  Newfoundland 
ith  of  May,  and  at  once  entered  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
wn  to  ^  fishermen  as  the  bay  of  Castles.  While  the 
ewed  their  supply  of  wood  and  water  In  Belles  Araoura 
harbour  on  the  north  side  uf  the  ctiait,  the  long-boats  discovered 
that  the  coast  faither  west  waa  barren,  rocky  and  uninviting. 
In  view  of  this  Cartier  set  sail  on  Monday,  the  istb  of  June,  far 
the  south  side  of  the  strait,  by  following  whirji  he  was  led  dowit 
almost  the  whole  West  coast  of  Newfoundland-  Ofi  St  George's 
Bay  a  ttorm  drove  the  ships  out  into  the  gulf,  but  gn  resuming 
his  coarse  Canier  fell  in  with  the  Bird  Rocks.  The  island  south 
of  these  he  naraed  Brion  Island,  after  ChahoL  Cartier  mistook 
our  Magdalen  and  Prince  Edward  Islands  for  the  main  ahore  on 
the  south  aide  of  this  inland  se^  Following  the  coaat  <d  New 
Brunswick  northward  he  was  greatly  dis^poiated  to  discover 
Cbaleur  Bay  was  mt  a  strait.  During  a  ten  days'  stay  in  Ca^ 
Hatbour  Cartier  made  friends  with  a  tribe  of  Huroa-Iioquoii 
Indiaas  frona  Quebec,  two  of  whom  he  carried  off  with  him.  A 
mirage  deceived  him  into  thinking  the  passage  up  the  river  south 
of  Anticosti  waa  a  bay,  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  coast  the 
southern,  eastern  and  northern  ahoiea  of  Anticosti.  On  dis. 
covering  the  pasaage  beiweca  this  island  and  the  Quebec  shore 
a  council  waa  held,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the 
exploration  of  this  strait  until  the  following  year.  Heading 
eastward  along  the  Quebec  shore,  Cartier  soon  regained  the  Strait 
of  Belle  Isla  and,  entering  the  Atlantic  on  the  15th  of  August, 
reached  St  Malo  in  safety  on  the  stb  of  September. 

Cartier  set  sail  again  flDin  St  Malo  with  three  vessels  on  the 
T6th  of  May  iutt,  and  pusing  through  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle 
andured  on  the  9tii  of  August  la  Pillage  Bay,  opposite  Anticosti. 
The  next  day  be  naotcd  this  the  bay  of  St  Lawrence.  In  course 
ol  time  the  name  spread  to  the  gulf  and  finally  to  the  river. 
Proceeding  thiuugb  the  passage  DDrth  of  Anticosti,  Cartier 
anchored  on  the  ist  of  September  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay, 
which  the  two  Indiaiu  who  had  passed  the  winicr  in  Fiance 
informed  him  waa  the  name  of  a  kingdom  "  rich  and  wealthy 
in  predous  stones."  Again  on  reaching  the  island  of  Orleans. 
so  named  after  the  third  90D  of  Fiands  I.,  they  told  Cartiei  he 
was  now  in  the  kingdom  of  Canada,  in  reality  the  Huron-Iroquoii 
word  for  villaBe.    Leaving  his  twolarger  vessels  in  the  St  Charles. 

with  the  bark  and  the  long-boats.  The  former  grounded  In  Lake 
St  Pclcr,  but  in  the  latter  he  reached,  on  the  md  of  October, 
the  HuroD-Itoquc^a  village  of  llochelaga  on  the  site  of  the  city 
of  JIoBtteaL  Further  progress  was  checked  by  the  Lachine 
Rapid.  From  the  top  of  Mount  Eo>'al.  a  name  atill  in  use, 
Cartier  bchcM  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Otfan-a  stretching  away 
to  the  nest  On  his  return  to  the  St  Charles,  where  during  the 
winter  twenty-five  men  died  of  scurvy,  Catticr  sought  luither 
Lnformaiion  about  the  rich  country  called  Saguenay,  which  he 
was  informed  could  be  reached  more  ea^y  by  way  of  the 
Oltawi.  In  order  to  ^ve  Francis  L  authentic  information  of 
this  northern  Mexico,  Cartier  seized  the  chief  and  eleven  of  the 
headmen  ol  the  village  and  carried  Uiem  off  to  France.  This 
'time  he  passed  south  of  Anticosti  and,  entenEtg  the  Atlantic 
.through  Cabot  Strait,  reached  St  Mato  on  the  iSth  of  July 
rS3J. 
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Ut  quirten  it  Cap  Roup,  q  m.  above  Qufbec.    A  uldjer,  ( 
Mfgneui  de  Robccv&l,  hid  b«n  cboMn  to  Jeid  the  men  to  t 
conquot  ol  Sigucniy;  but  wbcn  he  did  not  arrive,  Cuiier  nu 
4  Frsh  cmmijiatioa  ot  Ibe  rapid  ol  l.afhine,  preparatory 
tending  tbe  men  up  the  liver  Otuvs.    Robervd  at  length  i 
nil  in  April  IS4I.  but  OB  reaching  St  John'j,  Newfoundland,  a 
Cutler  on  his  way  back  W  France.    In  the  mminer  o(  15- 
Cirtier  ma  sent  out  to  bdng  home  Robervil,  wboK  aticmpt 
mile  Ml  way  up  the  Ottawa  to  this  mythical  Sagucniy  had 
proved  FulUe.    From  1 544  until  his  death  at  St  Malo,  on  the  ist 
ot  September  1557,  Cartier  appear*  10  bive  done  hitle  elx  llun 
give  technical  advice  in  nautical  nutters  and  act  as  Porluguete 
iolerpretet. 


lity  of  Toronto.    The  ben  Eniliili  vt 
icy  Baiter,  pabluhed  u  Portliad,  Main 


H,  pasteboard),  a 
:n  piinti' 


■I  that  by  Jan 


for  *  large  picture  in  fresco,  oU  or  Upesliy,  or  for  ilatuat 
It  «M  also  formerly  employed  in  glasa  and  mosaic  work.  Wh, 
cartoons  are  used  in  fresco- pain  ting,  the  badi  of  the  design 
covered  with  black-lead  or  other  colouring'  matter;  and,  Ihli 
nde  ot  the  jncture  being  applied  to  the  wall,  tht 
the  lines  ot  the  deaiicn  with  a  point,  and  thus  obtains  an  impreaslon. 
According  to  another  tnethod  the  outUnes  of  the  liguret  are 
pricked  with  a  needle,  and  the  cartoon,  being  placed  against  the 
wall,  is  "  pounced,"  i.i.  a  bagot  black  colouring- matter  is  drawn 
over  thepettoralions,  and  the  outlines  ate  thus  transferred  to  tlie 
wall.  In  freaco-piintirg,  the  pottionaofthecartoonconuimng 
figures  were  formerly  cut  out  and  fined  (genently  in  successive 
sections)  upon  themrait  plaster.  Their  contour  was  then  traced 
with  a  pointed  instrument,  and  the  outlines  appealed  lightly 
incised  upon  the  platter  after  the  portion  of  the  cartoon  was 
withdrawn.  In  the  manufacture  of  tapestries  upon  which  it 
iiwlshedtogiveartpresenlation  of  the  figures  of  cartoons,  these 
figures  are  someiimcs  cut  out,  and  kid  behinc 


uof  tt 


Cartoons  have  been  ei 


cdbyson 
.1  perfor. 


.    In  thiica 
eoftfaemo! 


Une  of  ai 
coloured  i 


n  South  Kensington,  having  been  removed 
former  home,  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court. 
heir  merits,  they  count  among  tbe  beat  of 


re  those  of  F(aphael.  They 
distemper; 
Albert  Museum 
(hither  from  thi 
With  respect  tc 
Raphael's  prodi 
beauty  lUperiortoanylhing  else  the  woridhaseverseen.  Not  that 
they  all  present  teatures  at  perfect  loveliness,  and  limbs  of 
faultless  symmetry, — this  is  tar  from  being  the  case;  but  in 
harmony  of  de»gn,  in  Ihe  univemt  adaptation  of  means  to  one 
great  end.  and  in  the  grasp  of  soul  which  ihey  display,  they  itand 
among  the  foremost  works  of  the  designing  art,  TIk  history  of 
these  cartoons  is  curious.  Leo  X.  employed  Raphael  in  design- 
ing (In  iS"S-'S'6)  a  scries  of  Scriptural  subjects,  which  wen 
first  10  be  finished  in  cartoons,  and  then  to  be  imitated  In  tapestry 
by  Flemish  artists,  and  used  for  the  decoration  of  Ihe  Sistine 
Oiapel.  Two  principal  tels  ot  tapestries  were  accordingly 
eieculed  at  Anas  in  Flanden;  but  it  is  supposed  that  neither 
Leo  nor  Raphael  lived  (o  see  them.    The  set  which  went  to  Rome 

1798.  In  (he  first  instance  Ihey  were  icstored  in  1  perfect  state; 
but  after  Ihclr  return  in  1814  one  was  wanting— the  cupidity  ol 
1  Genoese  having  induced  him  to  deslniy  il  for  the  sake  of 
tbe  precious  metal  which  il  conlained.  Auiboriiics  difier  as 
to  the  ori^nal  number  ot  cartoons,  but  there  appear  to  have 
been  Iwcnty-five. — some  by  Raphad  himself,  assisted  by  Cmn- 
francesco  Pclini.  others  by  the  surviving  pupils  of  Raphael. 
The  catlooni  after  whtch  the  lapeitries  were  woven  were  not. 


it  would  seem,  resumed  to  Koine,  bat  remaned  aa  luinbci 
about  the  raanufactocy  in  Arras  tilt  after  the  revolution  Of  the 
Low  Countriei,  when  seven  of  Ibcin  which  had  escaped  destruc- 
tion acre  purchased  by  Charles  1.,  OD  tbe  recommendation  of 
Ruben*.  They  wete  found  much  injuivl,  "  boles  being  piidted 
in  them  for  tlK  weavers  10  pounce  Ihe  ootUnes,  and  hi  oiha  parts 
they  were  almost  cut  ibniu^  by  tndng."  It  has  never  been 
sscerlained  what  beamed  theotber  cartoons.  Three  tapeilrics, 
the  cartoons  of  wbich  by  Raphael  noJonger  exisl,  are  in  the 
Vatican, —representing  the  stoning  of  St  Stephen,  tbe  converuon 
of  St  Paul,  and  St  Paul  in  prison  at  PhlUppl. 


e  of  then 


hrity  in  art-hist(Hy  attaches,  were  those  eiecuteil  in 
by  Leonanio  da  Vinci  and  by  Michelangelo— Ihe 
id  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  and  the  latter  the 
'isa — soldiers  bathing,  surprised  by  the  approach  of 
Both  Ihesc  great  works  have  perished,  but  tbe 
pi  ol  them  has  b«n  praerved.  In  recent  time* 
mst  eminent  design  crs  ot  catloons  have  been  maaten 
if  Ihe  German  school,— Comclhis.  Kaulbach,  Sleiole,  Fuhricb, 
«d,  as  a  general  rule,  these  artists  ai^>ea[  to  gitater 
;c  in  their  cartoons  than  in  the  completed  painting*  of 
compositions.  In  England  cartoon-woTlL  developed  con- 
in  1S41  and  1844,  when  a  competition  was  held  for  the 
>n  of  the  new  Houss  of  Pariiamenl.  Dyce  and  Hactise 
iples  of  uncommon  marli  in  this  line.  The  cartoon  by 
Fred.  Walker,  A.R.A.,  made  to  advertise  the  dramatic  venioB  ol 
Wilkie  CoUins's  Wiman  n  WkiU,  is  now  at  the  T^te  Gallery;  and 
cartoons  by  Ford  Madoi  Brown  ate  in  tbe  Vlcloria  and  Albeit 
Museum,  South  Kensington.  (W.  H.  R.l 

(1)  "  Cartoon  "  is  also  a  lerm  now  aj^ied  to  the  large  pohiical 

drawings  in  Ihe  humorous  or  satirical  papers  ol  (he  day.    At  an 

earlierperiod  satirical  prints  were  styled"  caricatures,"  and  were 

issued  scpaiately.     Cillray.  Rowltndson,  the  Chm  Cruikshanks, 

Hcalh  and  others  were  popubr  favouriles  in  this  class  of  design. 

e  insignificant  bttle  cuts  by  Robcrl  Seymour  in  Figaro  in 

the  diaUtiia  in  Tkt  Fly,  and  Ihe  vulgar  and  rancorous 

skits  identified  with  the  flood  of  scurrilous  liitlepapeisot 

!.  were  dignified  by  the  sinie  ttim.    The  long  series  of 

SitUkei  by  "  H.  B."  Uohn  Doyle]  were  the  first  ei- 

of  uneiaggerated  statement,  and  fair  and  decontus 

With  the  advent  of  Puncli  and  its  various  rivals  (_The 

Pup-Sham,  The  Cum  Cut,  D'maia  and  the  like),  the  general 

I  was  elevated.    PmicA  at  first  adopted  the  word"  pencilling  " 

escribe  the  "  big  cut,"  which  dealt  variously  with  pt^tica) 

social  topics.     But  when  in  1E4J  there  was  held  in  West- 

iter  HaU  the  great  exhibition  ot  "  cartoons  "  from  which 

the  new  Houses  ot  Parliament,  Punck  jocuUiIy  professed  10 
:he  grral  artisu  of  ihc  day;  so  thai  Ihe 
ign  of  Charles  L  became  Ihe"  cartoon  " 
ot  that  of  Queen  Victoria.  John  Leech's  drawing  in  No.  lOj  ot 
that  Journal  was  the  fiitt  caricature  10  be  called  a  cartoon ;  il  was 
endlled  "  Substance  and  Shadow:  the  Poor  ask  for  Bread,  and 
Philanthropy  of  the  Sute  accords—an  Exhibition."  Later, 

Vet  ibtNeaEatll'liOulioMry  curiously  attributes  (he  first  use  U 
( 10  Miss  Braddon  in  1S61. 

In  England  the  carloon,  no  longer  a  weapon  ot  venomous 
Lllack,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  humorous  or  sarcastic 
ommenl  upon  Ihe  topic  uppermost  in  the  naiion's.mind,  a  vitiy 
IT  saturnine  illustration  of  views  already  formed,  lalher  than  as 
in  instrument  for  ihe  manufacture  of  public  opinion.  Il  has 
almost  wholly  lost  its  rancour;  it  hat  totally  lost  its  lerocity — 
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into  >  plctuc.  <Bee  Cincuuu  uul 
(M-  H.  S.) 
II  <■  FtOKfa  word  (d*pud  bum  thi  ItiL  (crtKffo, 
»  roll  cl  ptptr,  H*d  Lit.  carlo,  for  tkaria,  piper),  origiDiUy  ■: 
rail  of  pipn,  pudisat  or  otbei  mitoU,  cantainlDg  tkc  chuge 
<rf  powttcrudibot  fori  Itnuu.acutrid)!  (;.*,),  iritkkiuejfua 
cotTuptioBafcutoach&  T^tcmwuqifi&stinmrdiJtectuRto 
VKiiMi*  fDim  of  muunUtioo  Ukfng  th*  ihipc  of  ■  KtoO.  tach 
ft>  t}ie  votnte  of  ui  loniu  apiCaL  It  wu  pirtknUHy  uMd  of  a 
KulptURit  Ubift  In  die  ihip*  of  ■  putljr  unisUed  gcntl  «n 
which  could  be  placed  u  imcrlpiioii  at  ierkt.  Slid  "  cu- 
toDcheg  "  are  tucd  lot  title*,  kc,  «o  enxovingi  of  diapi,  pbra, 
■Qd  the  like.  The  unu  ol  the  pope)  nod  Kdesiutics  of  liigti 
binh  vtn  tnnie  on  u  ovul  cartouche:  and  ft  b  thui  partkolarly 
Bellied,  in  Egyptian  uchieolo^,  for  the  oUons  device  -with 
oval  eikdA,  cndooiii^  the  namcfl  of  royal  penonagea  oo  the 
BMnnmenla.  It  ii  properly  an  ovaf  formed  by  a  rope  knotted  at 
one  ejiuL    An  amulet  of  ijniilai  ihapc,  aa  the  lyrahol  of  the 

the  Uoning  out  of  the  name  after  death. 

CUnRBWI  (coeraptioD  of  Fr.  lartemit),  t  om,  of  bnus  or 
other  metal,  ciidbatud,  tHk,  flanod.  jtc,  conuining  an  ei- 
pfaMi*e  cbane,  and  nwaOy  the  projenUe  (bo,  for  nuU  tiaa  and 
ordnucajMe  AuMnmtOH). 

GASTWRiaHT.  BDmniD  (t74]-iSi3),  En^idi  faivntor. 
yaungCT  brother  of  Major  Jdin  Cartmlsbt  (f-i-).  ^ru  bora  at 
Harnhatn,  Nottinglianithire,  on  the  >4ib  of  April  1 743,  aod 
educated  at  WakefieM  grannir  tcbod.  Be  began  his  icadcmicil 
(tudioitUniveniCy  College,  Oifotd,  indin  i;04  hiiresdected 
to  a  fcOowshlp  at  Magdalen.  In  1770  he  published  Armlnt  laid 
Ehira,  a  kgeoduy  poem,  which  wu  foOowtd  in  1 7711  by  Tin 
Prima  ^  ftoct,  la  t  jjg  be  was  proented  to  the  rectory  ol 
Coulby  Uanrood,  Leicatenhire,  to  which  in  17B6  was  added 
a  prebend  tn  the  cathedn)  of  Lincoln.  He  look  the  decree 
of  D.D.  at  Oxford  in  iSot.  He  would  probably  have  paued 
•n  obicnni  life  as  a  country  deijyman  had  not  his  attention 
been  acridentany  turned  In  1 784  to  the  poMitnlily  of  ipplying 
machinery  to  weaving.  The  remit  wis  that  he  invented  a  powtr- 
loora,  tor  which  be  took  out  a  patent  in  17E5;  it  wai  a  rude 
Cnntrivaact,  Ibouch  it  wu  intproved  by  lubscquent'  patents 
In  i^Sfi  and  I7S7,  and  graduaUy  developed  into  the  modem 
poo'er-Iaom.  Kemoving  lo  Doncaitet  in  1785,  he  started  a 
weaving  and  spinning  factory:  It  did  not,  however,  prove  a 
fimncial  raciess.  and  in  1793  he  hod  lo  surrender  il  to  his 
cteditors.  A  mill  at  Manchester,  in  which  a  nuniber  ol  his 
nuchiriet  were  Fnatalled,  wu  vOftdly  destroyed  by  fire  In  1701. 
In  i7gflhepiieDted  a  wool^iomhing  machine,  [orwhichbs  took 
out  fnrther  patents  in  1790  and  1791;  it  effected  large  economies 
in  the  cost  of  manulactiire,  but  its  financial  results  were  Dot 
more  satisfactory  lo  its  inventor  than  those  of  the  power-loom, 
even  though  in  iSoj  parliament  extended  the  patent  for  fourteen 
ynrs.  In  TS07  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  government 
uigLiig  the  benefits  that  had  been  conferred  on  the  country  b^' 
the  power-loom,  and  the  House  of  Commons  voted  him  ^10,000 
in  1800.  He  then  purchased  i  small  farm  at  Hollander,  near 
Sevenoaks,  Kent,  where  be  spent  the  rest  of  bis  lift.  Ec  died 
s(  Hastlngi  oD  the  joth  of  October  181].  Other  invcnlioDS  ol 
Cartwright'i  Included  a  cordelier  or  machine  for  tnaking  rope 
(1791)1  and  an  engine  working  with  alcohol  (1797),  together 
vilh  vanous  agricttltural  implements. 

CARTVKIOBT,  WHS  (1740-1324),  English  parliamentary 
TefDrracr,  was  bom  at  Mamhim  in  Nottinghamshire  on  tiie 
17th  of  September  1740,  bring  the  dder  brother  of  Edmund 
Cartwrfght,  inventor  of  the  power-loom.  He  was  educated  at 
Newark  gtaromsr  Khool  and  Heath  Academy  in  Yorkshire,  and 
It  the  age  of  eighteen  enteted  the  navy.  He  was  present,  in  his 
Erst  year  oi  acrrice,  at  the  capture  of  Cherbourg,  and  served  in 
the  foUowing  year  !n  the  action  between  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
and  Admin]  Conflaim.  Engaged  afterwards  under  Sir  Hugh 
PilUser  and  Adndnl  Byion  on  the  I^ewloundland  station,  he 

the  duliei  of  this  po«  be  discharged  foi  five  yean  (i;ii-i]7o)- 


n-bealth  neccstltaled  his  letEraiient  horn  telive  service  lor  a 

tine  in  1771,  When  the  diqintes  srith  the  Antetlcaa  colonies 
began,  he  saw  dtarly  that  the  cdonisti  had  tight  on  their  aide, 
and  warmly  aappnted  their  cause.  At  the  beginning  of  tlK  war 
he  was  offeied  the  appdntmcnt  of  Brst  lieutenant  to  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  which  would  have  put  him  on  the  path  of  certain 
promotioil.  Bat  fat  dcdined  to  fight  against  the  cause  which 
he  fell  lobe  just  In  1774  he  published  his  first  plea  on  b^alf 
of  the  coloBlits,  entittEd  Aiwiam  InJtpndaia  Me  GItry  nnJ 
Inlcral  tf  Grcal  Brilam,  In  the  following  year,  when  the 
Nottinghamshire  Militia  was  first  raised,  he  was  at^xiinted 
major,  and  In  this  capadty  he  served  for  seventeen  years.  He 
WIS  at  last  illegally  superseded,  because  of  his  poEticil  opinions. 
In  1776  appeared  his  first  work  on  reform  in  patfiament,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Earl  Stanhope'a  pamphlets  (1774),  appears 
to  have  been  the  teriiest  pobUcatlon  on  the  sobiect.  It  was 
entitled,  Tiikt  y«r  Ckaia—t  second  edition  appeatin*  under 
the  new  title  ol  TAe  Ijiiilaiift  Kl/klx  0/  Ihi  Carnmtnally  rinrfi- 
calid.  The  talk  of  his  life  was  thenceforth  chiefly  the  attainment 
of  luiiverial  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  In  1778  he  con- 
ceived the  project  of  a  pt^tical  association,  which  took  shape  io 
1780  ai  the  "  Sodeiy  for  Cocstiniiona]  Information,"  Indudlng 
among  Its  members  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
day.  From  this  sodeiy  sprang  the  more  famous  "  Corresponding 
Society."  Major  Csrtwri^C  worked  unweariedty  for  the  pro- 
notion  of  reform.  He  was  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  trial  nl 
fats  friends,  Home  IVxike,  John  Thelwall  and  Thomas  Hanly,  in 
1794.  and  was  himself  indicted  for  conspiracy  hi  tBrg,  He  was 
found  guilty  in  the  following  year,  and  was  condernned  to  pay  a 
fineof  £too.  He  died  in  London  on  the  jjfd  of  September  1814. 
He  had  manied  in  17S0,  but  had  no  childrea.  Tn  1^31  a  monu' 
ment  from  a  design  by  Macdowdl  was  erected  to  him  in  Burton 
Crescent  where  he  had  lived. 

rke  Life  and  CoTdpondrKCt  of  MaStr  CarhcriM.  edited  by  hb 
luece  F.  6,  Canwriihi,  wm  puUisheif  in  1S16. 

CARTWMDHT.  PKTBft  (17S5-1971),  American  Methodist 
Epbcopjl  preacher,  was  born  on  the  rst  of  September  178;  In 
Amheist  county,  Virginia.  His  father,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of 
Indtpendenct,  took  his  family  to  Kentucky  in  rjflo,  and  h'vcd 
lear  Lancister  until  179],  and  then  until  1801  in  Logan  connty 
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luth  of  the  Cumberland 
nvcr;  in  tnoo  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bijbop  Asbury,  tnd  In 
1808  presiding  elder  by  Bishop  McKcndree,  under  whose  direc- 
tion be  had  studied  theology.  He  was  presiding  dder  of  the 
Wabash  district  In  ISii,  and  of  Green  river  district  In  iKii-t8i6. 
and,  after  four  years  on  drruit  in  Kentucky  and 
elder  of  the  Cumberland  district,  wis  trinsferr 
Ilh'nois  conference,  in  which  he  was  preuding  elder  of  various 
distiictj  until  1869.  Up  to  1856  he  preached  some  14,600  times, 
received  some  10,000  persons  into  the  church,  and  baptiwd  some 
1 1, 000 persons.  He  tUed  near  Pleasant  Plains,  Sangamon  county, 
Illinois,  on  the  Jjlh  of  September  1S72.  He  was  a  typical  back- 
woods  preacher,  m  able,  vigorous  speaker,  and  a  racy  writer. 

See  lhe  ^  aUbioinphy  oj  PrUr  Carlwrirhl,  lit  Bachcocis  Fnaiktr, 
edited  by  W.  P  Strickland  (New  York.  1836), 

CAItTlntlOHT,  SIR  RICHARD  JOHN  (1835-  ),  Canadian 
statesman,  was  born  In  Kingston,  Canada,  on  lhe  4lh  of 
December  1835,  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Cactwright,  chaplain  lo 
H.M.  Forces.  In  1B63  he  entered  the  Canadian  parliament  asa 
Conservative,  bnt  soon  allcr  federation  in  186;  quarrelled  with 
his  party  on  the  question  of  iheir  finandal  policy,  which  he 
considered  extravagant.  By  1870  the  breach  was  complete,  and 
in  1873  he  became  finance  mmislcr  ol  the  Liberal  ministry  ol  the 
Hon,  Alemndcr  Mackenzie.  His  honesty  and  economy  were 
undoubted,  but  the  latter  quality  was  sometimes  pu^ed  to 
extremes.  From  t878  to  1896  he  was  the  chief  financial  critic  On 
the  Bide  of  [he  Liberal  opposilion,  and  on  the  acceKJoii  of  Sx 
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[  to  pcnrn  in  1896  h<  becams  miaiuu  of  tnde 
la  iSfiS-iSoo  hi  icpictentcd  Cuuds  on  the 
Anglo-Amccicui  iaiDt  tiigli  coimiiisiioii  at  Quebec  Id  1904 
fining  health  led  to  his  iclinmenl  lo  the  KBals.  Uc  acted 
in  Sii  WiUiid  Laiiia't  sbieiux  at  the  LnpciitJ  CuDfeiciuc 

C&BTWRIGHI,  THOMAS  (c.  1535-160J],  Engliih  Puiiun 
divine,  «u  bom  in  Ucitlanlihiie.  He  Btudini  diTinity  at  St 
Joha'i  College,  Cambridge,  but  on  Mary's  anxssioa  hud  to  leave 
the  univemly,  and  found  occupatiOD  as  cleik  to  a  e^juitscUor-at- 
lav.    Od  the  accession  of  ELiabetht  he  resumed  his  tbcoloKiCAl 

later  of  Trinity  College,  lo  1564  he  opposed  John  Prettun  in  a 
lheolo»eal  disputaUon  held  on  the  occasion  of  EU*abeLh'»  iUle 
visit,  and  id  the  toUon-ing  yeai  helped  to  brios  to  a,  head  the 
Furitan  attitude  on  church  ceremonial  and  oigatiisatioix.  He 
was  popular  in  Irebnd  as  chaplain  to  the  erchbisbop  of  Aimagh 
(1565-1567),  and  in  1569  be  was  appoioted  Lady  hiargntet 
profeswr  of  divinity  at  Cambridge;  but  Jobn  Whilgift.  on 
becoming  vice-chancellor,  deprived  him  of  the  pott  in  Detembcr 
I570,and'— as  master  ol  Trinity — of  hi«  Jcllon&hip  in  September 
1571.  This  Has  a  natural  conH^ueace  of  the  use  which  he  made 
ol  hia  posidon;  he  Lnveighal  biiieily  »gainst  the  hierarchy  and 

ably  with  the  priJ^iti^'e  Christian  oi^niaatioru  So  keen  was  the 
Itiugglc  between  him  aud^Vhiteill  that  the.  chancellor,  William 
Cecil,  had  to  intervene.  Alter  his  depovitioo  by  Whitgifi, 
Cartwright  visited  Bcia.  at  Ccoeva.  He  leCumcd  to  England  in 
1573,  and  might  have  become  pmfeasor  of  Hebrew  at  Csmbiidge 
but  for  his  eipreavd  sympathy  with  the  noiariota  "  Admonition 
lo  the  Parliament "  by  John  Field  and  Thomas  Wikoi.  To 
escape  arrest  he  again  went  abroad,  aod  oSdated  aa  clergyman 
to  the  English  residents  at  Anineip  and  then  at  Middclbuig. 
In  1576  be  visited  and  oiganiud  the  Huj^uenot  churchea  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  after  levaing  the  Rhenish  venlon  of  the 
New  Testament,  again  settled  as  pastor  at  Auvrap,  decliaing 
thr  offer  of  a  duur  at  St  Andrews.  In'ijSs  he  returned  without 
peimission  to  I^ndon,  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  and 
became  master  of  the  carl  of  Leicester's  hospital  at  Warwick. 
In  1500  he  was  summoned  before  the  court  of  high  commission 
and  imprisoned,  and  in  1551  hcwasonceinoreeolamiUcd  to  the 
Fleet,  But  he  waa  not  treated  harshly,  and  powerful  influence 
soon  secured  his  liberation.  He  visited  Guernsey  (ijgj-rsgS}, 
and  spent  his  cIoMng  year*  in  honour  aod  prosperity  at  Warwick, 
where  he  died  on  the  J7th  of  December  1603.  Cartntight  was  a 
man  of  much  culture  and  originality,  but  exceedingly  impulsive. 
Hii  views  were  dislinclly  Presbyterian,  and  he  stoudy  opposed 
the  Brownista  or  Independents.  He  never  conceived  of  a  separa- 
tion between  church  and  state,  and  would  probably  have  refused 
to  tolerate  any  Nonconformiiy  with  his  icfouned  national  Pros- 
bytcriiD  church.  To  him,  however,  the  Puritanism  of  his  d^ 
owed  its  sysiemalialion  and  much  of  its  force. 

CARTWRIDHT,  WILUAM  (1611-1643),  EngUsh  dramatist 
and  divine,  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  who  bad  been  reduced 
lo  keeping  an  inn.  was  bom  at  Notthway,  Clouccstershiie,  in 
1611.    Anthony  il  Wood,  wl ''"  -'  ■" '-'-■  '-  ~  ■"-- 
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probably  correct,  although  il  is  contradicted  by : 
in  David  Lloyd's  Ucmcin.  He  wa»  educated  at  the  free  school 
of  Cirencester,  at  Westniinsler  school,  and  at  Chiist  Church. 
Oxford,  where  be  took  his  M.A.  de^n  in  1635,  He  became,  says 
Wood,  "  the  most  florid  and  scrapbical  preacher  in  the  uni- 
versity," and  appears  to  have  been  no  less  admired  as  a  reader 
in  metaphyMCS.  In  1641  he  was  made  succenlor  of  Salisbury 
cathedral,  and  in  1643  he  was  chosen 
vcraity.    He  died  on  tbe  igth  of  Nc 
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ncndalory  veraet  by  Hcmy  Lawes, 
who  set  some  ol  hks  songs  to  music,  by  ^'1'"^'  Walton,  Aleiacdcr 
Bromc,  Henry  Vaugban  and  otbeti,  and  the  king  wore  mourning 
SD  the  day  of  bis  luoeral.    Hit  playa  are,  with  the  eiccptioc 


TJte  OrAmry,  ntnnidy  huutk  is  {dot,  lad  Mlted  Ud 
aitifidil  in  tiauneDt.  They  are:  Tkt  Rayal  SltK-iiiji), 
piodiu*4  by  the  tMdenti  ol  Chrat  Church  befon  tlw  kiig  and 
qiNcs,  with  mu^  by  Haniy  Laves;  Ttt  Ijtiy  Erram  (acted, 
163^1(136;  primed,  i6si)i  IlHSitf.'r  I-— ^>Crmmt{pritttd 
i6ji).  ln7t«(MiMry(i«3S?)bepn)daced>0MMidy«in*l 
life,  in  i— '"i-~"  of  Joomd,  RiweMitiDC  pot-lKnw  aocieV.  b 
i>  leprinted  la  Doddey'a  OU  fUya  (ed.  Uaditt.  t«L  ]&}. 

CABUCATB,  or  CamoiMTt  (from  the  Med.  Lu.  «TMaM, 
bom  auruca,  a  Wjbeeled  plough),  a  measuiv  of  laod.  taped 
ptobaUy  ea  the  am  tha  t  cnild  be  plsugked  by  ■  I 

a  year;  benct."  tarucage  "  " ""    '  -  ■  ' 

cate  "  of  land  (mc  Hide). 

CARApuO,  a  town  and  port  «1  the  atatc  ot  Bcmbdet, 
VeocsueU,  6j  m.,N,E.  of  tbe  (ity  of  Cumani.  ftipb  '(i»o>, 
euiinate}  SAoo.  CaiOpenD  is  situated  on  the  CaiSilxaB  coaat 
at  the  opeoing  of  tao.valleyi,  and  it  a  port  of  call  (at  (event 
refiuiar  steamship  lioea.  lla  mean  annual  temperature  it  Si*  F., 
but  the  climate  is  healthy,  because  of  its  open  aituadon  on  tiM 
coasL  The  country  immediately  behind  the  town  fa  nu^ 
butiheitis  a  coasidemble  eipoitof  CBci9,co0ee.nsu, cotton, 

CARDS,  KAU  <mSTAV  (izS9-iS6g).  Gcman  physalogiit 

id  psychologist,  distinguished  also  as  aa  art  ^tic  and  a  land- 
:ape  painter,  was  bom  and  educated  Bt  Ldpog.  Aiteraomne 
.  cfaemistry,  he  tKgaa  the  syilematic  study  cd  medidnc  and  in 
ti  1  became  a  Priaal  dgmiJ.  On  the  subject  which  he  (elected 
fimparative  anatomy)  no  lectures  had  previoualy  been  given 
at  Leiprig,  and  Cams  soon  established  a  npulatloB  >s  t  medical 
teacher.  In  the  war  irf  1S13  he  was  director  of  the  militaiy 
bospitalatPfaffcndorf,  near  Leipzig,  and  in  rSi4pfalcasoi  to  the 
new  medical  college  at  Dicsden,  where  he  spent  the  lemaiiider 
of  lu&  life.  He  was  made  loyal  physician  iq  t&tj,  and  a  privy 
couDciUoc  ia  1S6].  He  died  on  the  gSth  of  July  1M9.  In 
philosophy  Corus  belonged  to  the  school  of  Sdvilitjg,  and  tus 
works  are  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  that  tjrstcBi. 
He  regarded  inherited  tendency  as  a  pioof  that  the  cell  ha*  a 


psychic  kfc,  and  painted  oi. 
less  marked  in  iht  lower  than  in  the  higher  organiGms.  Of 
many  works  the  most  important  aie.-— CnmdsCfe  der 
va-flekkcnditi  AialctnU  uad  Fkyiiiiltpt  (Dresden,  181S); 
System  dcr  Pkysiolatie  (and  ed.,  iStr-iS49)i  ftyckt:  or 
EatieiiiduniitailiidiU  itr  Salt  (1846,  3rd.ed.  Slullgait.  tS6o); 
Fkysis,  lur  CackichU  iti  Uitlkkat  Lciens  (Stuttgart.  1851); 
HaUir  and  Ida  (Vienna,  1S61];  SymMik  da  mauCUiJm 
Gcslaita  (Leipa.,  iSsj,  ind  ed.,  1S57);  AOoi  da  KrMiwkafit 
(inded.Leipi.ji&64li  VcrfJcicikoidc  J'ryt*eIo(K[VitnJU,  r*66). 

Sec  his  aulobiography.  LfUnict"icnniax  und  Datuarditktstat 
{,  voli,  ig6j-iB66) ;  IC  von  Rrichenbacb,  CWi'ic*e  E-tt-uto.-jni 
an  dU  Hrrrtn  PrAimm  f^liaft  ...«»*  ffo/roU  Cam,  (iBsS). 
Hii  fsfJand  Md  Scktuland  bn  Jute  l£f«  •>-»  tiuslaicd  by  S.  C. 
Davison  (iSffi). 

GAROS,  KARCUS  ADRBUDS,  Ronutn  emperor  A.n.  aSa.:g3. 
waa  bom  probably  at  ^arbona  (more  correctly,  Narona)  ia 
lUyria,  but  was  educated  at  Rome.  He  was  a  senator,  and  had 
Med  various  civfl  and  military  posts  before  he  was  appointed 
prefect  of  the  praetocian  guards  by  the  empcior  Ptobus.  after 
whose  mutdet  at  Siimium  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  hy  the 
soldiers.  Although  Cams  severely  avenged  the  death  ol  Probus, 
he  was  himself  suspected  ol  having  been  an  accessary  to  the 
deed.    He  does  not  seem  to  have  returned  to  Rome  after  his 

fact  lo  the  senate.  Bestowing  the  title  of  Caesar  upon  bis  sons 
Carinus  and  Xumcriaous,  be  left  Carious  in  charge  of  the  vesuni 
portion  of  the  eoipire.  and  took  Numcrianus  with  him  on  i1k 
cipeditioB  against  the  Persians  which  had  been  cDOtemplaied  by 
Probus.  Having  defeated  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatiana  on  ll^ 
Danube.  Carua  proceeded  through  Tlirace  and  i^sia  Uinor. 
conquered  Mesopotamia,  pressed  on  to  Seleuda  and  Cteaipboo. 
and  carried  his  arms  beyond  tjie  Hgris.  But  bis  bopes  ol  further 
conquot  were  cut  short  by  his  death.  One  d*y,  after  a  violent 
Elonn,  it  was  announced  that  he  was  dead  His  death  was  var- 
iously attributed  to  discvK,  the  efllecla  of  ligjuaing,  or  a  wound 


CARVACROI^-CARVER 


fed  in  B  caiii[iBlgn  i^iiNt  tbe  Hnos;  but  it  ucnia  m 
Me  that  he  nu  murdered  by  Ihc  uUicia,  who  wen  kvc 

funhci  doipiigni  a^insi  Penit,  at  ibt  inltigitiao 
II  Aper,  prefect  ol  tiir  pnetotUn  gvaid.     C*ras  seeaa 

bctied  the  hopes  enterUined  o[  him  «  hii  icccssiaii,  ■ 
ive  developed  intd  «  motOK  uid  wnictoua  tynat. 

CH. 


CABVACROL,   oi  CYuamiNOL,     CuHuOH, 


'0" 


C,H,Ok 


■  constituent  o[  the  ethereal  oil  oT  Orticiaim  klrfiaii, 
oil  obUJned  from  peppctwort,  ind  wNd  bergainot.  It  nuy 
be  iynthetif^Dy  prepared  by  the  fusioti  of  cymol  idphooic 
acid  with  CBu&tjc  potjsh;  by  the  acrioa  of  nilious  acid  on 
I  inrthyl-i-amino-4-piopyl  bmiene;  by  prolonged  heitinB 
of  s  parts  of  otnphor  with  i  part  of  iodine;  ot  by  heating 
carvol  with  glacial  phosphoric  add.  It  il  eitiacted  from 
Origanum  oil  by  mcaiu  ol  a  io%  potash  soft 


oil  Khichietsat-io-Cioamassofcrystalsof  melting  pmnlo'C, 

.  .   ...  .       „_      .  ...    ,     .      ^oride 

doride 
iransfonnsit  into  chlorcymol, 

CARVAJAL,  AMTQHIO  FERNANDEZ  (d.  ,6ig),  a  PottLgucK 
>Iarano  (ft.)  or  Crypto- Jew,  who  carne  to  England  in  the  reign 
ol  Chailea  I.  He  was  the  6r5i  "  endeniwned  "  Jew  in  En^and, 
and  by  hil  eiteosive  trade  with  the  West  Indies  tendered  con- 
lideiableservicestotheCommonweflltb.  Besides  his  commenJal 
talue  lo  CtomwcU,  Carvajal  was  politically  useful  also,  for  he 
acted  as  "  intcjligencet."  When  Manaiseh  ben  Israel  in  1655 
petitioned  for  the  return  of  the  Jews  who  had  been  expelled 
hy  Edward  I.,  Carvajal  took  pnrt  in  the  agltatiqn  and  boldly 
avr>wed  hit  Judaism,  Carvajal  nxay  be  tcmcd  the  fottnder 
ol  the  Anglo-Jewish  conimuniiy.     He  died  in  16™. 

5a  Lueien  Wolf,  "The  First  English  Jew,"  Trm.  /nrfi* 
Misiorital  Sotietf  ^  14' 

CARVAJAL,  LUISA  DE  [i5«8-i6t4),  Spanish  msilonair  in 
England,  was  born  at  Janicejo  in  Estremadura  on  the  and  of 
January  is68.  Her  father,  Don  Fnncneo  do  Cariajel,  was  the 
head  of  an  dd  and  wealthy  lainily  which  produced  many  men 
of  note-  Her  mother,  DoAn  Maria,  befongrd  to  the  powerful 
house  rrf  McndOA,  Both  were  people  ol  pious  oharacTer.  The 
mothcT  died  in  tS7i  from  a  fever  contracted  while  visiting  the 
poor,  and  the  father  took  the  disease  from  his  wile,  and  died  of  it. 
Luisa  and  a  brother  wen  left  to  the  care  of  their  grand-aunt 
Maria  Chaoin,  governess  ol  the  young  children  of  Philip  II. 
On  her  death  they  passed  to  the  care  ol  their  maternal  uncle, 
FrancisTO  HuiTndo  de  Mcndo^a,  count  ol  Almunn.  The 
count,  who  wav  named  viceroy  ol  Navarre  by  Philip  11.,  Iras  an 
able  public  servant  In  whom  Tdigious  aeal  was  cnrried  to  the 
point  of  inhunian  aiceticism.  His  niece  attracted  his  favour 
by  her  rriarufest  dispo^tion  to  the  religious  life;  she 


I  share 


'  of  age  she  refused 


nvltcd  hum!  I 
teen  she  was  initrocted  by  the  a 
will  to  two  ferask  servants  whor 
she  was  repeatedly  scourged  wl 
othenvise  iD-tteaicd.     But  wher 

to  enter  a  religiouj  house,  and  oeCLOca  to  devote  Bei«u  10  tne 
conversion  of  England.  The  execution  of  the  Jesuit  emissary 
priest,  Henry  Walpole,  in  T5^  had  moved  her  deeply,  and  she 
prepared  herself  by  IcaroTng  English  and  hy  the  study  of  divmity . 
A  ttwsuit  with  her  btorher  caused  temporary  delay,  but  ^ 
secured  her  shate  of  the  family  fortune,  which  she  devoted  to 
founding  a  college  for  English  Jesuits  at  Louvafn;  it  wai 
tranrfetrcd  to  Watten  near  Eaml  Omar  in  1611,  and  lasted  till 
Ihe  suppression  ol  the  Order.  In  1605  she  was  allowed  to  go  to 
England.  She  established  hetsefl  under  the  protection  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  whose  house  was  in  the  Barbican.  From 
this  place  of  safely  she  eartfed  on  an  active  and  successful  propa- 
garria.  She  made  herself  consrrfmous  by  her  attentions  to  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  ptiiontrs,»ndwonconverts,parllybypci 
partly  by  helping  women  of  the  very  poorest  da! 


in  duMbtrtta, 


toeing  charge  of  the  ehtldien.    Hv  actMty  atliaeted  tlie 

Btion  uf  tlie  authorities,  and  she  was  arcesCed  in  1608.     Bat 

protection  of  the  Spanish  arabaasador  Zubiga,  and  the  desire 

:hig  James  L  to  stand  weU  with  Spain,  aeoired  her  cehaie. 

61],  while  staying  at  a  bouse  in  Spitalfields,  wlicre  she  had 

in  fact  Rt  up  a  dsguiaed  nuoneiy,  she  was  uiested  with  all  the 

nates  by  the  pursuivants  of  Abbot,  atcfabisliep  a(  Canterbury, 

ho  had  bean  on  the  watch  lor  some  time.     Her  release  waa  again 

cnied  by  the  new  ^laniih  anhaMtdoc  Gondamar,  who  played 

ith  effect  on  ilie  weaknns  of  King  Janes.     By  this  tjaw, 

iwever,  the  Spanish  authorities  had  begun  to  discover  that 

le  was  a  political  danger  to  thetn,  and  recaUcd  her.     Littsa, 

who  had  hoped  fW  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  was  biUoly  dis- 

ippoiDted,  abd  resitted  the  order,     fielor*  she  coutd  be  forced 

a  obey  she  died  ia  the  Spanish  ambusadoi's  house  on  hex 

bhthdiy,  the  and  of  January  i<ii4.     Her  body  remained  as  an 

object  of  adnlration  for  months  tin  it  was  carried  back  toSpaia. 

TkeoriiinaUuthorliyfor  the  life  of  Luna  de  Camlal  'aLa  Cfday 

KirjKdu  am  U  Vtntrabu  Viren  Data  Lttiia  de  Carwajat  y  Mnieta 

(Madrid.  I6}1).  by  the  Licentialc  Lorertio  Muftoi.     It  la  loundiil 


lit;.     Tile  ' 


'J^''-^ 


ferenen  Co  Lulu  de  Cirv 

CABVER,  JOHN  (t575?-i6i]),  one  of  tbe  "  Pilgrim  Fathen,!' 
rst  governor  of  the  Plymoutli  ci^ny  in  America,  was  bom, 
ftrotubly  In  Nottinghamshire,  England,  about  1575-  Owui^ 
iigiouA  peraecution  at  iume  ike  took  refuge  in  HoUand 
about  1607,  and  eventually  became  a  deacon  In  the  church  at 
Ldden  of  which  J^m  Robinson  was  the  pastor.  In  1670  he 
emigrated  to  America  in  the  "  Mayfk>wcr,"  and  founded  the 
Plymouth  colony.  Before  leaving  Rngtand  he  had  probably 
been  etccted  governor;  after  the  signing  of  The  famous  "  Com- 
pact" this  election  was  con£imed;  and  on  the  ajrd  of  Maach 
1610  (i«ii  N.S.)  Carver  was  ttelectcd  for  tbe  ensuing  year. 
Eariy  in  April,  however,  be  died  fnnn  the  effects  of  tunstioke. 

CARTBR,  JOIUniAll  (c.  1715-[7So),  Ametiean  traveUer, 
was  bom  probably  In  CanttrbDty,  Connecticut.  The  date 
usually  given  lor  his  birth,  r  7]  1,  Is  now  considered  loo  tate,  since 
he  was  apparently  married  in  1 746.  In  tarty  life  be  loUowed  the 
trade  of  a  shoemaker  and  subsequently  Brved  idlh  the  pro- 
vineial  forces  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  According  to 
his  "  Journal  '*  he  conceived  the  idea,  after  the  peace  of  1765, 
of  encoring  Great  Britain'a  newly  acf^ired  territory  In  ItK 
north-west.  '  Heisaald  to havesatoat  in'T766,  jotrmeyed  west- 
ward by  way  ot  the  Slnits  of  Mackinac  and  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  rivers  to  the  Mississippi,  viewed  tbe  FUis  ol 
St  Anthony,  lived  for  some  lime  among  the  Indians,  and  received 
from  them  t  grant  ol  100  M).  m.  of  lerrlloiy  between  the  Missls- 


st  in  1768  hi 


of  the 


north  shore  of  Lake  Si^wnor  he  procoerlcd  In  1769  to  England, 
where  he  presented  a  letter  of  Introduclion  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  made  vain  eBbrts  to  inlereM  the  board  of  trade  in  bis  in- 
vesligationa.  In  1778  there  SAS  published  in  London  what 
purported  to  be  his  own  narrative  of  his  explorations  under  the 
title  of  TVneli  Itrmgl  Ok  Ittitritr  Patti  of  Herlk  Amiriaa  in 
Ou  Years  T766,  ij&f  md  ijSi.  It  bed  an  immediate  success, 
was  translated  into  French,  German  and  Dutch,  and  was  kmg 
generally  accepted  as  a  truthful  narrative  ol  his  travels  and 
observations,  and  as  one  ol  the  highest  authoriliet  on  the  manners, 
customs  and  language  of  the  Indians  of  the  northern  MissMsic^i 
valley.  Carver  died  In  London  oQ  the  31st  of  January  1780, 
having  married  a  second  time  in  England  although  his  first  wik 
was  stili  living  in  America. 

Soon  alter  his  death  a  new  editioD  ol  the  TVikI]  was  brought 
out  by  the  well-known  Qoakei  physidan  and  author,  Or  John 
Coaktey  Lettsom  (1744-1815),  who  "edited"  the  work  and 
furnished  a  biographical  ialtoduction.  Some  doubt  seems  to 
have  been  early  entertained  as  to  the  teal  authorship  of  the 
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wort,  Olivci  Wolcott  in  i;«t  wridng  to  Jedcdiili  Mane,  ihe 
geogriiplRr,  Ihit  drvrr  wu  loo  uolcllend  to  liAve  written  il, 
and  Ilut  io  hl>  bcliel  ilw  book  wu  ibe  work  ol  aome  lilinry 
hock.  CaitCut  inualigilioa  of  Indian  life  and  nortli-weileni 
toBtoiy,  DoUbly  by  H.  R.  Schoolcnft  in  iSi],  Williun  H. 
KcHling  io  bis  narrative  of  Major  Long't  Expedition  'i&^t). 
■nd  Robert  Cittuhow  in  hia  HisUry  ef  Ori[im  {1844).  tbowed 
■  lemarksble  smilanly  between  the  Ttaeds  and  ttie  acownti 
of  KVTTvl  Frtbch  authorities,  but  thee  criticisms  were  Karcely 
IMIiced  by  la;er  writers.  Finally  Pioleisor  E.  G.  fioumc,  in  a 
piqicrcontributed  to  tbe^nmfdfl'ffishjrtfof  Xntrv  For  January 
Iga6,  proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  bulk  of  Carver's  alleged 
narrative  was  meiely  a  close  paraphrased  CharLevoLi'syffKnu/, 
I^  Hontan's  New  Veyapi  Io  NorA  Anuria,  and  James  Adair's 
Hiilnry  nj  IHc  Atnaiean  Imtians.  Piofeuor  Bounie's  theory 
is  that  the  entire  book  was  probably  the  work  oi  tbe  ladle 
Dr  Liltsom,  whose  perianal  relationi  with  Carver  arc  known 
to  have  been  intimate,  the  "  joumil  "  alotK,  which  constituted 
IB  incon^dcrable  part  ol  the  whole,  btving  been,  in  part, 
founded  on  Carver's  ilndoai  notes  and  recolleetiou. 

S«  aln  J.  C.  Codlrey,  Jimatlian  Cantr;   Mil  Tiaixli  in  l/u 
WiwU-wK.  ijeS-iTdS  INo.  5  of  th<  ~   ■  -----     . 

MHwaufcee,  Wii.,  tS9«).  andtJaniel 


iavol.vi 


ccted   with   Or 


the  domestic  sense  of  carving  meat,  the  word  is  n>op 
tularfy  awociated  with  the  art  ol  sculpture.  The  c 
■culptor  (see  ScutfTUa£)  Is  commonly  reserved  lor  tt 
nustets  of  the  art,  especially  In  stone  and  martiie,  while 


•ppUed  to  sculplDTC  in  ivory  («.«.)  and  its  subsUtu 
iKod(seeWooD-CjtKViNc)  and  othet  soft  materials  (>et 
1  AMD  alUmia.  two  allied  openlioni 


cupalion 


y  oi  fnnK-nukinK.     TIk  c 


iflsraen 


rbo  pUnued  tbe 
."  and  tbe  terms 
if  frtzne-mtklni, 


ontiniH  to  be  the  recogniced  trade- 
■Itbough  very  little  ol  tbe  omunenintion  01  irame-worK  u  now 
Bccompliibed  by  carving,  and  much  of  the  so-called  gilt  orw- 
mcnt  il  produced  without  the  use  of  gold.  Tix  trade  has  to  do 
primarily  with  tbe  fnmcs  of  pictuies,  engnvings  and  mirrors, 
but  mwiy  of  the  light  decorative  fittings  of  bouses,  finished  in 
"  compoaitjon  "  and  gilt  work,  are  also  entrusted  to  the  carver 
■  nd  gilder  Fashion  is  picture  frames,  like  all  fashions,  fluctuates 
greatly.  Mouldings  ^  the  prevailing  sixes  and  potlerns  are 
geitertdly  manufactured  in  special  factories,  and  supplied  in 
lenglha  to  carvers  and  gilders  ttviy  for  use.  A  large  proportion 
of  such  mouldings,  especially  (hose  of  a  cheaper  and  intenor 
quality,  are  made  In  Gennany.  What  is  (Uslinctively  known 
as  a"  Gemuui  "  moulding  is  a  cheap  imitation  ol  gill  work  made 
by  lacquering  over  the  surface  of  a  white  meiatUc  foil,  German 
artisans  are  also  vtty  tuccnalul  in  tbe  preparation  of  imitation 
of  veneen  of  laaeiraod,  msbogiay,  walnut  and  other  oma- 
■iKntal  wood*.  11m  moit  eapeiuive  mouldings  are  either  in 
wood  (uicb  as  oak  or  mabogaoy),  in  veneen  of  any  eipcnsive 


A  brief  outline  of  Ibe  melbod  of  makiilg  1  ^1  frame,  enrich 

«am|ds  of  the  opartlloni  of  the  tnune-makcr.  Tbe  foundatii 
of  such  a  frame  is  soft  pine  wood,  in  which  a  moulding  of  t 
nqiaad  siae  and  section  ta  rou^dj  run.  To  prevent  wupii 
the  moulding  is,  or  ought  to  be,  made  from  two  or  more  pie< 
of  wood  ^ucd  together.  The  moulding  is  *'  wluiencd  up," 
prepared  for  gilding  by  covering  it  with  repeated  coatings  of 
,    When » Biffide 


ire  fully  be 


ng  only  desired,  it  would  no< 


together,  with  as  much  loUed  and  sifted  whiting 
Lakes  the  wlwle  into  a  doughy  mass  while  hoi.  This 
It  is  woHted  in  a  hot  slate  into  moulds  of  boxwood, 
sedinas  to  lake  up  every  omanienul  d«iaiL  On  ill 
im  tbe  mould  allsupeifluous  matter  is  trimmed  awiy, 
nament,  while  yet  soft  and  plastic,  is  laid  on  the 
ind  fitting  into  all  the  curves,  &c..  is  fixed  with  glue 

and  brittle.  When  very  large  bold  ornomems  are 
frames  ol  unusual  siie  they  are  moulded  in  fa^ia 
wo  methods  of  laying  on  gold— oil-gilding  and  waler- 

richments.  For  oil-gilding  the  moulding  is  prepared 
oats  of  fine  thin  size  to  fill  tlK  pores  of  tU  wood, 


Ola 

miatuit  of  boiled  li 

»eedoi 

and  ochn 

..     When  this 

isina"tadty"or' 

sticky' 

condition 

gold-leaf  is  la 

and 

carefully  pnaaed  ove 

[  and  in 

0  all  part 

ol  the  surface 

oi  finis 

h-siic  the  gilding  is  com 

Wa 

r-gilding  is  appUed 

0  plain 

andallconiide 

unbroken  suibres,  and  >■ 

finisbtd 

natt  "  or  bunu 

For 

these  style*  of  work  the  mou 

ding,  arc 

pnjperly  sued 

site 

the si«  (which  for' 

IS  led  in  colour  and  for  bu 

blue 

is  do- Ibe  gold  is  kid  on  w 

th  water. 

\Ult-wojk  is 

)f  paintings,  erigtii 


tupyth 


id  gilder. 


CABV,  ALICE  (r8)o-iS7i).  and  ] 
American  poeli,  were  bom  at  Mount  Healthy,  near  Cindnnali, 
Ohio,  reqxKtIvely  on  the  i6Ib  of  April  iSio  and  the  4tb  of 
September  1S34.  Thdr  education  was  largely  telf.acquired, 
and  tiieir  work  in  lilenture  was  always  done  in  unbnjken  com- 
panionship. Their  poems  were  first  collected  in  a  volume 
entitled /*«<«(  i>//lJiuaiiiJ/'t«fwCdriyi[i'c|  (1850).  In  iSn>- 
i8S  I  they  removed  to  New  York,  whcii  tb 
byRufutW.GiiBwold(iSis-iSi7).Lhc4iii 
veiBC,  and  Horace  Greeley,  occupied  a 
literary  ciidei.  In  iSSS-kSfi*  Atce  D 
time  as  the  first  president  of  Sorssis,  I 
organised  in  New  York.     Alice,  who  wai 


'here  tbe  two  usten,  befriend 
laljvof  Americ 


almost  forgotten, 

ind  van 

am  volumes  of  verse 

.  iBlably   r*e 

Lmif's 

Diary  (.368).     He 

lyrical  poem,  Piau 

■e,  0/  Utm«y. 

ichadiiiired 

byEdga 

AlUnPoe,     Phoebe 

published  two 

voluim 

<.S„  a 

d  .848),  but  is  best 

author 

of  the  hym 

"One  sweetly 

solemn 

thought," 

.851.    Alice  died  in 

New  York  City 

nth  oi  Feb 

tuary  1871.  and  Phoebe  in  N 

wport,  Rhode 

sland 

onthejisl 

f  July  of 

the  same  year.  Tbe  CO 

Uected  Pvtli^ 

ler  New  York  first  appearance  in   1370.     She  oaiy  once  rc- 

-ctircd  in  igSi.on  her  maniagc  to  Charles  M.  Raymond,  she  was 

CART,  HBNRT  FRANCIS  U}7'-'^*).  EngUsb  autboi  and 
.ranslaior,  was  born  at  Gibraltar  on  the  6th  of  Dccembec  i;;i, 
he  son  irf  1  captain  in  the  army.  Be  was  educated  Kl  the 
iranunu  schools  of  Rugby,  Sutton  Ccddfield  and  Knnliighain, 


CARYATIDES— CARYOPHYLLACEAE 


utd  It  Chriit  Churcli,  OiFokI.  »li!ch  h>  cnlend  id  1790.  Mi 
look  hdy  ordcn,  ind  *iu  proMilfd  in  ijot  to  the  Tiamge  of 
Abbotl'i  Bromley  in  StjBotdshJre.  Tlifa  benefice  be  held  lill 
his  doth.  In  iSoo  be  wu  ilu  presnited  to  the  vkinge  of 
Kingsbury  b  Wnnncksliiie.  Whik  aiiil  U  ichool  he  had  becoDw 
1  [CgvUr  conlrifaulor  la  the  Gtnllcmaii'i  ifatatint,  and  hid 
pnbliibid  I  volunt  of  Sinnttli  and  Oia.  At  Christ  Chunh  he 
divoltd  much  timi  la  (he  sludyof  Fiench  and  lialiu  liiFraiuni 
>nd  the  (tuH>  of  lh«r  studies  appeared  in  the  notes  to  his  cUisic 
liinslalion  of  D»Bt».  The  version  of  the  Infma  ■ras  pubUsltfd 
in  iSaj.  logclhrr  with  the  anginal  leii.  Soon  ■flcrmrds  Gary 
moved  lo  London,  when  he  becane  nader  il  Beileley  chapel, 
and  sobsequcnlly  iRIurei  at  Chiswkk  and  cinle  of  the  Savoy. 
His  veision  of  the  whole  DMna  Coxiiwnfia  did  not  appear  till 
1S14,  It  wu  published  (t  Gary's  own  eipecse,  ti  the  publishei 
refuKd  (o  undertake  the  risk,  owing  10  the  laitun  incurred  over 

Samuel  Rogers  by  Thomas  Moore.  Rogers  made  some  addilions 
to  an  article  on  it  by  Ugo  Foscolo  in  the  Biinlntrtli  Raieit. 
This  anide,  and  pnise  bestowed  on  the  work  by  Coleridge  in  a 
letlureal  the  Royal  Institution,  led  to  a  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  ill  merit.  Gary's  DaiOt  thus  gradually  look  ill  place 
among  standard  works,  passing  through  four  edilions  in  the 

idiomatic  vigour  and  nadaUeness;  il  preserves  the  sincerity  and 
vividness  of  the  arl|inal;  and.  although  many  rivals  have  since 
appeared  b  the  field,  It  still  holds  an  honourable  place.     lis 

and  lbs  sUlely  iDUnc  of  Ibe  Una  rima  of  Ihe  original.  In 
1814  Gary  published  a  translation  ol  Tkt  Birtt  of  Aristophanes, 
and,  about  iSjt,  ol  Ihe  Oifcrof  Pindar.  In  iSiS  he  was  appointed 
issisunl-libraiian  in  Ihe  British  Museum,  a  posl  which  he  hHd 
For  about  deven  years.  He  resigned  ijecause  the  appoinlmenl 
of  keeper  of  ihe  prinied  books,  which  should  have  been  hi 


In  1S41  . 


I  of  pi 


iKdl 


„.  .  J  of  Samuel  Rogen.  was  conferred  on  him. 

Gary's  Lita  ej  Iki  arly  Fttnck  Peta.  and  litts  ef  Eigliili  Pteli 
(fromjobnson  toHenry  Kirke  While),  intended  asacontinnalion 
ol  Johnson's  Utti  of  the  Potts,  were  published  in  a  collected  form 
in  1846.  He  died  in  London  on  the  i4Lhol  August  iS44,andwas 
buried  in  Weilminster  Abbey. 

A  memcu'  was  publidied  by  bis  nn,  Henry  Gary,  in  1S47. 

CARYATIDBI  (Latiniied  front  the  Greek;  the  plural  of 
Caryaiis,  i.t.  a  woman  of  Garyae  bi  Laconis),  in  arcbilectare. 
ifae  lerm  given  to  Ihe  dnped  lenute  figures  used  for  pien  or 
supports,  as  lound  in  the  porliccs  of  the  Erecblheum  and  of  the 
Treasury  ol  Cnidus  at  Delphi  (see  Cacai  Ait,  fig,  17). 

CARYU  JOSEPH  (iter-ityj).  Knglish  Nonconlonnisl  divine, 
was  bom  in  London  lo  [601.  He  gmduated  >1  Eicter  Gollcge, 
Oiford,  and  became  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  frcCFOenlly 
preached  bclore  the  Long  Parliamcnl.  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Wesiminslei  Aasembly  in  1643.  By  order  ol  Ibe  porliameni 
he  allended  Charles  L  in  Kohnby  Houie.  and  in  i6so  be  was 
seal  wilh  John  Owen  10  accompany  Cromwell  to  Scotland. 
In  iMi  be  was  ejected  from  his  church  ol  St  Magnus  near 
London  Bridge,  bvl  continued  to  minister  10  an  Independent 
congregation  in  London  lill  his  death  in  March  1673.  when 
John  Owen  succeeded  him.  His  piety  and  learning  are  displayed 
in  his  pondenKK  commentary  on  Job  (la  vols.,  Vo.,  ■651-16661 
luded.,  J  v.*.  »ol.    l67*-l677)- 

UBYOTHTLLACKAB.  a  bolaniol  order  at  dicolylrdonou) 
plants,  conuining  about  60  gtneta  wilh  1300  species,  and 
widely  distributed,  especially  in  tentperate,  alpine  and  arctic 
regions.  The  plants  are  herbs,  somelimcs  becoming  shrubby  a1 
Ihe  base,  with  opposite,  simple,  generally  oncul  leaves  and 
swollen  nodes.  The  main  aiis  ends  in  a  ftower  (definite  inflot- 
eictncc),  and  flower-hearing  branches  are  bome  one  on  each 
side  by  which  the  branching  is  often  continoed  (known  technic. 
ally  as  1  dichasial  cyme).  The  flowen  are  regular,  with  four  or 
five  sepals  which  arc  free  or  Joined  lo  lorm  B  tube  in  Ibeir  lower 
pof  lion.  Ibe  uoc  uimbcr  of  petak.  Iree  and  springing  Itombdow 


tbe  ovary,  twice  u  many  stamens,  inserted  with  the  petals, 
ind  a  piiiU  ol  two  to  five  carpels  Jojoed  to  form  id  ovary  con- 
taining 1  large  number  of  ovuiea  on  a  central  placenta  and  bearinf 


— Slilehwon  {S-Hiirla  Bsbjen)    11 
i^Hy;  3.  «d:  3,  same  cul   vert 


two  to  five  styles:  1 
partitioned  at  the  bu 
at  the  base  of  Ihe  st*J 
large  number  ol  smal 


.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule  contain 
ds  and  opening  by  apical  leelb 
nperm  and  a  curved  embryo. 


Fig.  1.— r.  Flowering  shooi  of  Pink  (Dimfl 


stingulshed  by  the  chjiracter  ol  ihe  flowe 
r  ensuring  pollination. 
Tribe  I.  Mtiniut:  Ihe  sepals  are  free  sr 
ilh  spreading  petals,  and  Ihe  honey  w 
i«  of  Ibe  lUmeu  b  opowd  to  the  ' 


I  Ibe  Sowers  are  open, 


CASABUNCA— CASANOVA  DE  SEINGALT 


[dwcU,  uicb  u  fiiea  uid  uaall  bees;  tba  pclits  an  white  in 
.    It  ioduda  iBvtal  Britiih  geiun,  CirajIiiiK  [moiue- 
r  chickwoBd),  Sidlaria  (Eg.  i) 

rmaria  (a-adviott),Sagina 
lesrlwon),  Spatula  (wramy) 
id  Spirtularia  (iimdwort 
luney). 

Tribe  II.  Silauai:  the  sepals 

joined    below    to    form    a 

iw  lube,  in  which  iland  the 

claws  oT  [he  pttsli  and  the 

imenj,  partly  closing  "     '  ' 


enng    i 


!    honey 


built  in  Morocco.  Thepopuhilioii,alMUt  M,ooo,bicluiiH 

us  foreign  merchants,  FTondscin  aid  Fiotestvtt  miiaiani, 

and  ■  cunMlu  oicpt.    Buili.  by  Ihe  Ponugone  upon  the  site 

he  once  pig^ierotu  lown  of  AnJa,  which  they  had  destroyed 

.4(18,  Camblnnca  was  held  by  Ihem  for  some  time,  tUI  trouble 

h  the  natives  compelled  them  to  ibaiidoa  it.     In  August 

7.  in  consequence  of  the  inuider  of  ■  numbtr  of  French  and 

Spai^  workmen  engaged  on  the  harbour  vorks,  the  towa  was 

bombaided  and  occupied  by  the  French  (see  Uotoizo:  HUlary). 

CASALE  MOHFERRATO,  a  town  and  episcopal  btt  ol  Fied- 

lont,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Aleuandria,  >i  m.  N.N.W.  by 

rail  from  the  town  ol  Alessandria.    Pop.  (ifloi)  li^lA  (town): 

,37a  (commune).    It  lies  in  the  [dainon  the  right  bsnh  of  ' 


insectssuch  as  the  larger  beca  and 
a.  nstll  of  Ureiliin  lirn-  Lepidoptera.  The  flowers  are 
m  cin  vertically:  o,  uol-odta  red.  It  includci  several 
'"r!;^  '^^^ll"^^^!^.'  *""'*  gene™:-Diflii/Alu  (pink) 
^1™  »  Hyla.^^  ^^«-  '■  ■S''"'  Mchfly,  bladder 

i.TheumeeutboriionUlIy,':''"*''™).  iy*""  (campion,  L 
id  the  halves  separated  so  as  rh'-Cacuh  a  ragged  robin),  and 
>  show  the   inierlor  of  the  CMagir    or    ApoOnnma    (com 
"cockle).    Several,  such  as  JLycjldti 
■    wspcrlitia,    Silna    imlaas    and 
others,  are  night-flowering,  open- 
ing Ibeir  flowers  and  becoming  scented  in  the  evening  or  at 
nigbl,  when  they  are  visited  by  night-flj-ing  moths. 

The  plants  ol  this  order  are  of  Utile  Of  no  economic  value, 
soap-woit.  Sapanana  ajlaiuiii,  forming  a  lather  la  water  was 
formsly  offidnaL  DioMiui  (carnation  and  pink)  Cypiafhila, 
Lyckms  and  olheis,  ate  garden  plants. 

CASABIANCA,  RAPHAEL,  CouTE  de  (i;j8-iSis)>  Ftench 
general,  was  descended  from  a  noble  Corsican  family.    In  1769 
he  took  the  side  of  France  against  Genoa,  then  mistiess  of  thi: 
island,  lu  i;g3,  having  entered  the  service  of  the  revolution, 
government,  he  was  appointed  licutcnant-gcncial  in  Coisica 
place  of  Fascale  Paoli,  who  was  outlawed  for  intrigues  11 
England.    For  his  defence  of  Calvi  against  the  English  he  ^ 
appointed  genera!  of  division,  and  he  served  in  Italy  from  1 
to  tJoS.   After  the  iSlh  of  Brumalre  he  entered  the  senate  1 
was  made  count  of  the  empire  in  ilto6.    In  1814  he  joined 
party  of  Louii  XVIIL,  rejoined  Nifideon  during  ihe  Hundred 
Days,  and  in  iSiq  aueceedcd  again  in  entering  the  cbambei    ' 

Hia  nephew,  Louis  OE  CaSuuhca  (i)6>-i7«S),  entered 
French  navy,  served  in  the  convoy  of  the  French  troops  seat 
aid  the  revolted  American  colonies,  and  took  part  in  varii 
naval  actions  oB  the  North  American  coast.  He  became  cspt 
in  1 791,  represented  Corsica  in  the  Convention,  and  then  lecei' 
command  of  the  Oricnl,  which  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile  b 
the  iUg  of  Admiral  Bnieyi.  When  the  tatter  was  killed,  Cb 
bianca.  (hough  badly  wounded,  fought  the  burning  ship  to 
end,  and  petishcd  with  most  of  the  crew.  Mis  son,  Giaco 
Jocante,  a  boy  of  ten  yean  of  age,  refused  to  leave  the  ship  sod 
died  in  tiying  to  save  his  father.    This  hemic  ar  ' 

jecl  of  several  poemi,  including  the  well-known 
Hematis. 

CABABtANCA  [Dar  d  Balda,  "  the  white  house  "),  a  seaport 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco,  in  35°  17'  N,,  i°  46'  W.  It 
Is  a  wool  and  grain  port  for  central  Morocco,  chiefly  for  the 
provinces  ol  Tadia  and  Shavria.  Third  in  importance  of  the 
towns  on  the  Moorish  coosl,  unimpeded  by  bar  or  serious  rocks, 
the  roadstead  is  exposed  to  the  nortb.west  winds.  There  Is 
anchorage  for  strainers  in  5  to  (i  fathoms.  Vesseb  were  loaded 
~  discharged  by  lifters  from  the  beach.    In  May  1907 


Po,  377  ft-  above  sea-level,  and  is  a  junction  lor  U 
hiYUSO  and  Asli;  it  is  also  eoonected  by  sleam  tramways 
tlhAIessanitria,  VercelliandMontemagno.  The  fine  Lombard 
omancsque  cathedral,  originally  founded  in  741,  was  rebuilt 
I  the  early  lalh  century  and  consecrated  in  1106;  it  suflercd 
am  restoration  in  1706,  but  has  been  brought  back  to  its  original 
inn.     It  coDtBins  same  good  pictures.     The  church  ol  S. 

palaces.  The  church  ol  S.  llario  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
'  '  lit  the  name  of  the  ancient  town  (if  any)  which 
:e  b  not  known.  About  10  ni.  distant  is  the 
Sacro  Monte  di  Crea,  with  eighteen  ch^Kls  on  its  slopes  con- 
ining  terra-cotta  groups  ol  statues,  resembling  those  at  Varallo. 
■sale  Monferrato  was  given  by  Charlemagne  to  the  church  ol 
ircelli,  but  obtained  ill  hbcrly  fiom  Frederick  I.  (Barbaiossa). 
was  sacked  by  the  lioops  of  Venclli.  Aless*ndria  and  Milan 
UJJ,  but  rebuilt  and  fottified  in  iiM.  U  fell  under  the  power 
its  marquises  in  iigi,  and  became  the  chief  town  of  a  small 
ite.  IniSJfiitpBssedtotheConucaaaf Maniua.wbofoAified 
ingly.    It  has  since  been  ol  considerable  Imponwica 


afontei 


ssiuUy  resisted  U 


:  Austriaol  in  1849,  a 


There  is  ■  large  Portland  ci 
factory  here. 

CASAMAKI,  ■  Cbtercian  abbey  in  the  province  of  Rome, 
6  m.  E.S.E.  of  Veroli.  It  marks  the  site  of  Cerealae,  the  birth- 
place of  Uwius.  iflCTwards  known,  as  inscriptions  attest,  as 
Ccreatae  Maiianae,  having  been  separated  perhaps  by  ihe 
triumvirs,  Iiom  the  territory  af  Arpnum.  We  find  it  under 
the  early  empire  as  an  inilepcndcnt  coDiinuiilty.  The  abbey  is 
a  fine  example  of  Burgunditn  eariy-Golhic  (1103-1117), 
paralleled  in  Italy  by  FossaTiiwva  alone  (which  Is  alinoet  con- 
temporary with  it),  aiui  is  very  well  preservcd- 

5iB  C  Enlani  "  Origioai  (randies  de  I 'architecture  golhique  en 
66),  (Parifc  1894). 

CASAXOVA  DE  SSINaALI,  OIOVAUNI  JACOFD  (1735-179*), 
Italian  adveatum,  was  born  at  Venice  In  171;.  Hia  fatber 
behinged  to  m  ancient  and  even  noble  Inmily,  but  alienated 
his  frieiuls  by  embncing  tbe  dramatic  piofcstion  eaily  in  life. 
He  made  a  runaway  marriage  with  Zanetla  Falusi,  the  beautiful 

eldest  child.  When  he  was  but  a  year  old,  bis  parents,  tailing  a 
journey  10  London,  left  him  in  charge  of  his  grandmother, 
who,  pcreeiving  his  ptecocioiu  and  hvely  intellect,  had  him 
educated  fat  above  her  toeans.  At  siateen  he  passed  his  ei- 
ion  ami  entered  tiie  seminary  of  St  Cyprian  in  Venice, 
'hich  be  was  eipdled  a  dutt  time  aftnwatds  for 


andalous 


mhia 


liberty,  had  not  his  mother  mnnaged  somehow  to  pttKXirr  him  a 
atuation  in  the  househohi  of  the  Cardinal  Acquavivo.  He  made 
but  a  short  slay,  however,  in  that  prelate's  estahlidiiiKni,  all 
aywud .  diqxisition,  and  toot 


he  foreign  trade  of  Ihi 


allotd  a 


Icrcd 


Liavellinj 


Then 


bianca  is  the  pott,  1 


It  all  states  ol  the  tide,  Tbe  vait 
itt  for  the  period  1*97-1907  was  about 
>y  to  Bet  Reshid,  the  first  seclioa  o(  a 
Ibc  rich  agricultural  itgiMi  of  which  Cata- 
a  opened  in  September  1908,  being  the  £nl 


his  death.  He  visited  Bonn. 
Naples,  Corfu  and  Cnnstaotinople.  By  turns  journalist, preacher. 
'  r  was  nothing  very  kmg,  except  kBmKt  t 
I  profession  he  cultivated  till  the  end  of  hts 
days.  In  17S],  having  teturnrd  to  Venice,  he  ins  dcDoBiKtd 
.  a  spy  and  imprisooed.    On  the  ut  ol  Movember  L756  la 


CASAS  GRANDE8— CASAUBON 


<[  Ihe  Colden 


I,  gflmvi  much  bniDciAl 
mc.  and  frequented'  Ihe 
lociety  of  tEie  most  DoUbtt  French  men  and  women  of  the  dajr. 
In  175Q  hr  let  out  a^un  on  his'tiavrii.  He  visiled  in  larn  the 
Nethntands,  South  Gennany.  SiritierUiid— when  he  nude  tbe 

Lc,  where  the  pope  ^ve  hln 
r76i  he  leluTned  to  Patts, 
'  five  yaa  lived  partly  herr,  patly  En 
England,  South  Gcnoany  and  Italy.     In  1764  he  wu  In  B«r]ih, 
"cr  o(  a  poat  made  him  by  Fndnick  IL 
r  of  Riga  and  St  Petmbutg  to  Wataw, 
y  received  by  King  Slanlilaiia  Ponia- 
wed  by  a  due],  fonvd  him  toOer.and  he 
'oute  In  Para,  OAfy  to  find  4  ieOrr  de 
Jl!ng  him,  which  drove  lilizi  14  tetk  refuge  in  Spain. 
Eipeiled  from  Madrid  in  1769,  he  went  by  way  of  Aii^wl 


idfoTLi 


He  then  travel 

towiki.     A  SCI 
telurned  by  a 


year  111 


Italy  oi 


itiricsl  hi 


a  prdice  ipy  in  the  > 


with  which 
rvice  Df  Ihc 


m  patrol 


.  S;  he  waa  appointed  by  Count  Waiditcin, 
an  Did  E^rs  actioajnlance,  his  lihmrian  al  the  ch&teau  of  Dua 
in  BoEicmia.  Here  lie  lived  until  his  death,  >4iich  probably 
occurred  on  the  4di  at  Jane  1798. 

-Die  main  luihoriiy  for  Caunova'i  lite  n  hts  Ufmrlra  (ii  voli.. 
LtipiiC,  1816-1S3S:  lAlrred.  in  I  vols.,  Plifi,  IH5).  which  wen 
writtea  at  Dok,  Tbey  arc  clever,  well  wriEIcn  aad,  al>ove  «l[. 
cynical,  and  icUHating  ua  tnutworihy  picluie  of  the  morale  and 
manners  o£  the  times.      Among  Cas^^rtv^.'^  lahz-r  m^^t1  mav  1^ 


i>IIB>np(iolnff;iiialehiin<cl 


.'1  Jaah  Cni 


C'hhi  (Leipui,   ijaS: 
P.  Villan,  \ifi\-    0 
contain*  a  l^iography. 

CASilS  ORANDES  ("Gnat  Houses "],  a  snuill  village  of 
Mexico,  in  the  lUte  of  Chifauahua,  a  tualcd  on  the  Caus  Crandcs 
or  San  Miguel  river,  about  35  m.  S.  of  Uima  and  ijo  m.  N.W.  of 
the  dly  of  Chihuahua.  The  lailny  fiom  Ciudad  Juiiea  to 
Terruas  p«»s  Ihiough  Ihe  lonn.  It  ii  cclebnted  for  Ihe 
ruiol  of  early  aixm'giiial  huildinp  ttiU  citant.  about  half  a  siiie 
from  iU  pioent  lite.  They  an  buUt  of  "  con^dlied  blocki  of 
mud  *jA  gravel,  about  3]  in.  thick,  and  of  iiregulu  Icoglh,  gener- 
ally aboot  J  ft.,  prebahly  tormcd  and  dried  m  lifo."  The  valb 
ar«  in  tome  places  atnul  5  fL  lliickj  and  Ihey  ficenj 


oulh,  a 


.    The  principal  edifice  e 


'eclangular,  ^,  

tepanle  pilea  united  by  galhcies  or  lints  of  lower  buildingt.  The 
cjuci  plan  of  Ihe  whole  is  obscure,  but  the  ^^artmenU  evickvOy 
varied  in  lixe  from  mere  closets  lo  cilensive  courta.  The  walla 
(liU  stand  at  many  of  tho  angles  with  a  height  of  f  coia  40 10  ja  iK., 
and  indicale  an  origiiial  elevation  of  several  storeys,  perblpa  six 
or  seven.  At  a  dislance  of  atHHit  4.J0  fL  from  the  main  building 
ate  the  BuhatrucliDtia  of  a  smaller  edi&ce,  consisting  of  a  scries  of 
tooai*  ranged  raiDd  a  square  court,  so  Ihal  there  are  seven  to 
each  tide  bcsdca  a  larger  apartmoil  at  each  coroit.  The  age 
of  these  buildings  13  unknown,  as  Ihey  were  alre^y  in  ruins  al  the 
lime  <d  Ihe  Spaniiii  ConquesL  The  whole  cGstjict  of  Cas4s 
Graadee  is  fnrther  studded  with  arii&dal  mounds,  from  which 
■It  octvUed  from  time  to  time  laigs  numbera  oif  Hone  aies, 
mctate*  or  coni'gEiadcr^  and  earthem  vessels  of  various  kinds. 
Tbeie  but  have  a  white  or  reddish  ground,  with  omameDUIion 
iabluCiiedf  brown  or  Mack,  and  are  of  much  bctler  mamifaduic 
Ibail  the  tnodem  pottery  of  th£  country.  Similar  mint  to  those 
olCauaGraadei  exist  near  the  Gila,  the  Salinas,  and  ihi  Coloiado 
and  it  ii  probafale  thai  they  are  all  the  erections  of  one  peufil*. 
BanciBf  I  i*  dlqioied  to  assign  them  to  the  .Moquit. 

Sa  nL  iv.  of  H.  M.  Baocroil'i  Tb  JVoMm  Raat  ef  Ha  Faiic 
SMci  ef  NaU  Amoia.  of  which  ibe  principal  aulbonlies  are  the 

NuiiiasidEiladoiiaUnaltiiitiiiM' 
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CASAOBOH,  PLORBICB  BmElfNI  MAHIC  (■;m-i670. 
English  classical  scholar,  son  of  Isaac  Caauhon,  was  bom  at 
Geneva  so  the  14th  of  August  1599.  At  an  arly  age  be  joined 
his  faiha  in  England,  and  complMcd  hi*  educalioii  at  Elan 
and  Oiford  <B.A.  1618).     His  defence  of  hit  father  ij 


s    {.PiOl 


■  m^Jtditti  p*trii 


Naminii  tt  Rdiiumi,  UeHa.  1611).  tecuvd  U 
favour  q(  James  1..  who  conferred  n|iDn  him  a  prebcndal  staB 
in  Canterbury  cathedraL  He  also  vindicated  his  father's  literary 
repalalion  against  certain  ioqxistocs  who  had  published,  under 
his  name,  *  work  on  Tit  Oritin  «/  Uiialri  { ViodUatia  Palra 
a^IU  Impnlaa.  i6k).     During  the  Civil  War  he  lived  a 


id  after 
arityol  Cromwell,  who.  notwiihsu 
:  m  "  impartial  "  history  of  the 


telniKdu 


if  of  the  period, 
,  he  declined,  and  also 
refused  the  post  of  inspector  of  Ihe  Swedish  univenilia  oflcrcd 
himbyl^uienCfaiJitina.  ArterlbcRestontiau,heintrelnilaIed 
in  his  bcne&x,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  hie  to  Uterary 
work.  HedicdalCanterb<iryonUici4thofJiilyi67i.  Miric 
Casaubon'i  reputation  wu  oversbadowod  by  that  of  hii  father; 
but  his  editions  of  numama  claicical  aulhois,  and  eqiecialiy 
of  the  UtdHalitm  of  Marcus  Auiebiis  (also  English  translaiian, 
new  ed.  by  W.  H.D.  Route,  igoo),  were  highly  valued.  Among 
his  other  works  may  be  menlunnl:  De  Qaaiiim  LingMii  Cairn^ 
mcnmiia  (1650),  Of  Hu  A'oeiiity  cj  JUJcmulin  (1664),  Ois 
Odfnfily  ami  Iiar^uiilyin  Tkiiip  mUk/iil,  ciai  and  din'ise  (166S). 
CASAUBOH.  ISAAC  (15S9-1614],  French  (nanrallscd  English) 

I5$9,  of  French  refugee  parents.  On  Ihe  publication  of  Ihe  edict 
of  January  1561,  the  family  relumed  10  France  and  settled  at 
Crest  in  Dauphinf,  where  Ariiaud  Casaubon,  Isaac's  father, 
became  mmister  of  a  Huguenot  congregation.  TlU  he  wu  nine- 
leen,  Isaoe  had  no  other  tnslniction  than  what  could  be  given 
him  by  his  father  during  the  yean  of  civS  war.  Anuud  was 
away  from  borne  whole  yarn  logellier  in  the  Calvinist  camp, 
br  the  famify  were  flying  to  Ihe  hills  to  hide  fiom  the  fanatical 
bands  of  armed  Calholia  who  petrolled  Ibe  country.  Thus 
It  was  in  a  cave  in  the  mountaini  of  Dauphint.  after  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew,  that  Isaac  received  his  Grst  lesson  In  Greek, 
the  test-book  being  Isocrates  ad  DrmatrUitm. 
At  nineteen  Isaac  was  sent  to  Ihe  Academy  of  Geneva,  where 

died  in  isSi,  having  recommended  Casaubon,  then  only  twenlyt- 
IwQ,  as  his  tucctssor.  At  Geneva  he  remained  as  pnftssar  of 
Greek  lil!  1^96.  Here  he  married  twice,  his  secondwife  being 
Florence,   daughter   of   [he   scholar-piinter,    Henri   Esticnne, 

few  books  and  no  assistance,  in  a  dly  peopled  with  re(iglau» 
refugeet,andstruggIingfor  life  against  the  troops  of  the  Catholic 
duko  of  Savoy,  CaSBuboD  made  himself  a  consummsle  Oteek 
scholar  and  master  of  andent  ieaim'ng.  His  great  wants  at 
Geneva  were  books  and  Ihe  sympathy  of  learned  assaclaiet. 
He  spent  aH  he  could  save  out  of  his  small  salary  in  buying 
books,  and  ra  having  copies  made  of  such  classics  as  were  not 
then  in  print  Henri  Eslienne,  Thtedore  de  Beia  (rector  of 
Ihe  nnivervty  and  profewr  of  theofogy),  and  Jacques  Lect 
(Lectins),  were  mdeed  men  of  superior  learning.  But  Henri, 
in  those  lul  yean  of  his  life,  w*t  no  longer  the  Euieoiic  of  the 
Tkaaa/ui;  he  wu  never  ai  home,  and  would  not  suSer  hit  lon- 
in-taw  to  enter  bis  libraiy,  "He  guards  his  books,"  writes 
Casaubon,  "as  Ihe  griffins  m  India  do  iheir  gohll"  Beta  was 
engrossed  by  (he  cares  of  admin islration,  and  retained,  at  raoal, 
an  Interest  for  theological  reading,  while  Leet,  a  lawyer  and 
diplomolisi,  had  left  classics  for  the  active  business  of  the  council. 
The  sympathy  and  help  which  Casaubon'i  native  dty  couU 
not  aflord  him,  he  endeAvoured  19  su[^)ty  by  cultivating  ihe 
Bcqnainlance  of  tbe  learned  of  other  cououies.     Cineva,  u  the 
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ThiA  was  effected  in  IS06,  in  which  year  Caiaubon  accepted 

■0  inviution  to  the  umvenily  qC  Montpeliier,  with  ihe  tide  of 

Ultra.  InMontpdbeiheneveitDoknxit.  HeheldlhcproCesur- 
(hq>  there  only  three  ycais,  with  several  prolonged  abiencea. 
The  hopci  niied  by  hii  brilliant  RcepUon  were  disappointed: 
lie  vaa  badly  tieated  by  the  authorities,  by  whom  ha  ulary 
was  only  paid  very  irregularly,  and,  £naUy,  not  at  oil'     He  was 

hJiiectuinatMontpdlierwcreiolIowednDtanlybythcstudenu, 

ledge  was  gradually  growing  upon  him,  and  he  began  to  perceive 
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( 1 587),  oiwbicfa  be  waa&o ashamed  aiterwanis  that  he  apoTogLHd 
for  its  cmdity  10  Scaliget,  calling  il "  a  miscariiage."  This  was 
fallowed  by  the  I»t  oE  ['olyacnus,  an  Mlio  priiuipi,  isig;  a 
Icitoi/lrisCotle,  ij^oianda  few  notes  contributed  to  Estienoe'a 
tditiDos  ol  Diooyiius  ol  Halicarnusus  and  Pliny's  Efindat. 
Il  is  not  till  we  come  lo  his  edition  alTheophrutus'lCAiirulirru 
(ijqi),  that  we  have  a  specioien  of  ihit  peculiar  style  of  itlu^- 
tntive  comnienury,  at  once  appotile  and  ptoCute,  which  dio- 
iJngiushes  Casaubon  among  oiuiotaLnis.  At  the  time  of  hia 
removal  la  Monipellierbewu  engaged  upon  what  is  the  capital 
work  ol  his  IHe,  his  editioo  Df.andcommcnLatyon,  Athcnaeus. 

In  IJ9B  wc  find  Couubon  at  Lyons,  superintending  the 
passage  of  his  Athcnaeus  through  the  press,  for  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  facilities  at  Moalpellicr.  Here  he  lived 
in  the  bouse  oE  M^ric  dc  Vicq,»frf  n^cni^dtif  (f<id/iis/ice,  a  Catholic, 
but  a  man  of  acquirements,  whose  connexions  vere  with  Ibe 
circle  oi  Ubenl  Catholics  in  Paris.  In  the  suite  ol  De  Vicq 
Casaubon  made  a  flying  visit  to  Paris,  and  was  presented  to 
Henry  IV.  The  lung  was  very  gracious,  and  said  something 
about  envying  Casaubon'i  services  in  the  "  restoration  " 
of  Ihe  fallen  uoiveivly  ol  Paris.  Full  of  hope  he  returned  to 
UontpellJeT.  In  January  1  jw,  be  ccceived  a  summons  to  rquiir 
laParis.     Bultl 


. .    _  .       e  sign  manual,  Caaauban  hesitated  to  act 

■poo  it.  However,  he  resigned  his  chair  at  MantpcUier,  hut 
itwtfad  of  hastening  to  Paris,  be  lingered  motr  than  a  year  at 
Lyons,  in  Dc  Vicq's  house,  where  he  hoixd  to  meet  the  king, 
who  was  eqiected  to  visit  the  south.  Nothing  more  was  heard 
about  the  professorship,  but  uutead  he  was  sununoned  by 
De  Vice;,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  to  oomc  to  him  in  all  lusle  on 
ADoflair  of  importance,  llie  business  proved  to  be  the  Fontaine- 
bkau  Conference.  Casaubon  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
U  sit  u  one  ol  the  referees  who  were  to  adjudicate  on  the 
daUengesent  to  Du  Plessis  Momay  by  Cardinal  I>uperran.  By 
■0  dfnig  be  placed  himself  ia  a  lalsc  posilloa,  ax  Scaliger  said: 
"  Noo  dabebtt  CaMubon  interesae  coUoquio  Plosiaeana;  eral 
Miwn  laid  thniu,  doctui  tetei  imperitoi  "  [Scaliioiaa  >'). 


u  so  contrived  that  the  ProUttaM  putj  could  mi 

nunccd  10  be  in  the  wrong.     By  concurring  in  the 
ichwssunlavoutablcIoDu  Plasis  Mornay,  Caiauhon 
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ontanism  to  which  Casauboo's  reading  of  the 

ucted  him. 
Meantime  the  edorU  o(  De  Thou  and  the  liberal  CalhoUcs 
to  retain  him  in  Paris  were  succcssfuL    The  king  repeated  hb 
invitation  to  Casaubon  to  set  lie  in  the  capital,  and  assigned  him 

reform  ol  the  univenily  of  Paris  had  dosed  its  doon  to  all  but 
CatholiQ]  and  though  the  chain  oi  the  ColUge  de  France  were 

ran  so  violently  against  heresy,  that  Henry  IV.  dared  not  appoint 
aCaIviDisttoachiir,evcnirhchiddesircdlDdaKi.  But  it  was 
designed  that  Casaubon  should  succeed  lo  the  posi  of  sub- 
librariaa  of  the  royal  library  when  it  should  becotne  vacant, 
and  a  patent  of  the  reversion  was  made  out  in  his  favour.  Tn 
November  1604,  Jean  Gosselin  died  in  extreme  old  ace;  and 
Cauubon  succeeded  him  as  sub-librarian,  with  a. salary  d 
400  Uvia  in  addition  lo  his  pensioo. 

In  Paris  Casaubon  lemsined  till  ifiio.  These  ten  years  were 
the  brightest  period  of  his  life.  He  had  attained  the  reputaiion 
of  being,  after  Sealiger,  tlie  most  learned  man  of  the  ago,— an 
age  in  which  leamlqg  f  oiraed  the  sole  standard  ol  literary  merit- 
He  WIS  placed  above  penury,  Ibaugh  not  in  easy  drcumitancet. 
He  had  such  fadlilies  for  rdigions  worship  as  a  Huguenot  could 
have,  though  he  had  to  go  out  of  Ihe  city  to  Hahlon,  and  after- 
for  them.     He  enjoyed  the  so 


'nleai 


dpuMica 


tions.  He  had  the  best  opportunities  of  seeing  ir 
from  foreign  countries  as  they  passed  through  Paris-  Above 
all,  he  had  ample  facilities  for  using  Greek  books,  both  printed 
and  in  MS.,  the  want  of  which  he  had  felt  palnfuDy  at  Geneva 
and  Montpeliier,  and  which  no  other  place  but  Paris  could  at 
that  period  have  supplied. 

In  spite  of  all  these  advantages  we  find  Casuibon  tesclen, 
and  ever  framing  schemes  forIeavingPaiis,and  setiUBg  elsewhcni 
It  was  known  that  be  was  open  lo  c^en,  and  oflera  cane  to  him 
from  various  quarters,- — from  Nhnes,  from  Heidelberg,  frm 
Sedan.  Ha  friends  Lect  and  Gtovuinl  Dlodatl  wished;  rather 
Ihanhoped.tagethia  back  to  Geneva.  The  causes  of  CasanbOD's 
discomfort  in  Paris  ^ere  variom,  bot  Ihe  principal  norce  o( 
uneasiness  by  ia  his  religion.  The  life  of  any  Hngiietiat  in  Paris 
was  hardly  secure  at  that  time,  tor  it  was  doubtful  If  the  police 
of  the  city  was  strong  enough  lo  protect  them  agaftist  any  lUddeD 
uprising  of  the  fanatical  mob,  alnyi  ready  to  re-enact  tbc  St 
Bartholomew.  But  Casaubon  was  erpoaed  to  persecntioB  ol 
anoiher  tort  Ever  since  the  FootalnehlHu  ConKrtnce  an 
imptcssion  prevaDed  that  he  was  wnring.  It  vai  l:tiowB 
that  he  rented  the  miiri  antf-popery  opianna  current  in  the 
Reformed  churches;  that  he  read  Ibe  fatben,  and  wished  lor 
a  church  after  the  pattern  of  the  primitive  agea.  He  wai  g;ivca 
to  understand  that  he  could  hare  a  prnfasarflhlp  only  by  re- 
cantation. When  II  was  lonnd  that  li  conid  not  be  bmigfat.  be 
was  plied  by  controversy.  Henry  IV.,  who  liked  Casaubon 
personally,  made  a  pc^i  of  getting  him  to  (oDow  bis  own  ex- 
ample. By  the  king's  orden  Dupeiroit  was  untiring  in  bfa  eBorts 
to  convert  hha.  Caaaubon's  kiiowled(e  of  Ibe  fathers  *u  that 
of  *:acholar,  Oi^temMi'a  thai  of  an  admit  polemlsl;  and  thb 


for  CuauboD  to  avoid  them.    Outhci 

tbeolaffi>iis»  uul  eqwdaUy  FioR  da  Moulm,  chief  poitor  of  the 
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When  the  tanoiiulioD  of  Hemy  IV.  gave  full  nin  to  the 
Uhnmontane  patty  at  CDurt,  ihe  lAHskm  of  Dupenoii 
btcuM  noR  Inpotlitiuite,  and  even  nunadDg.  It  mi  atit 
that  CManboa  began  to  btza  to  ovatoRa  ohidi  had  ben 
faintly  made  bdon,  (mm  the  bisfaopi  and  the  court  of  En^aod. 
In  Octtiba  1610  he  mtie  to  FT<tl""'  In  the  niite  of  the  ambai- 
sador.  Laid  Wottoa  of  Harii^  (bnthcroi  CuMdMn'KUlyfnad), 

Bichhiihciiol Canteibiii;.    HBbkdtbema 
(nun  Jamei  I.,  yiho  was  petpetually  Miidins  lor  him  to 
thmkipcal  raitien.    The  Englbh  biihopa'  .     ".   '     . 

10  hnd  that  the  great  French  icbolat  wu  an  Aagticsn  ready 
made,  vbo  had  arrived,  by  indrpcruieiit  iCudy  of  the  Fkthen^  at 
the  very  tia  nudia  betneea  PuriluiHin  and  Romanism.  *hich 
ni  becoming  the  (ashioa  tn  the  Eogliih  Cbuich.  Casaubon, 
Ibough  a  layman,  ma  collated  to  a  ptrbendal  ilall  rn  CantM- 

ncbeqtier.  Nor  irr  Ihue  mcRly  paper  RguRS.  When  Sir 
Julius  Caesar  made  a  diSculty  about  payment,  James  sent  a 
noli  in  his  own  hand: "  Chanoicr  ol  my  nchekct,  I  irill  have  Ur 
Casaubon  ^d  before  me,  my  wife,  and  my  hames."  He  still 
retained  hil  appaiotmenU  in  France,  and  hh  office  as  librarian. 
He  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  visit  to  England,  where 
his  pennancnt  scltlement  was  i»l  conlempUted.  In  nder  (o 
retain  tbeii  hold  npon  him,  the  government  ri  the  qDeen  regent 
Itfused  to  allOB  his  iibraiy  lo  be  sent  over.  Il  required  a  special 
request  fiom  Jnuws  himself  to  gel  leave  fw  Madame  Casaubon 
to  bring  him  a  part  of  his  most  necessary  booli.  Casaubon 
continued  to  ^leak  of  himself  as  the  servant  of  [he  Rgent.  and 

Meanwhik  his  situation  in  London  gradually  developed 
unforeseen  sources  of  dbconifHt  Not  that  be  had  any  reason 
10  complain  of  his  patrons,  the  king  and  the  bishops.  Jamei 
(onlinoed  to  Ibe  last  to  delight  in  his  company,  and  la  be  as 
libera!  as  the  slate  of  his  financs  allowed.  John  Overall  had 
rr<«ivcd  him  and  bis  whole  family  into  the  deanery  ol  Si  Paul's, 
and  enlertiined  him  there  (oc  a  year.  Overall  and  Lancelot 
Andrewes,  then  bishop  of  Ely,  were  liie  most  learned  men  of 

the  higher  clergy  than  it  has  ever  been  sirui!.  These  two  were 
attracted  to  Casaobon  by  congenial  studies  and  opinions.  Wlh 
the  witly  and  learned  bishop  of  Ely  bi  psrtindar  Casauhoi 
happy  ■       ■  ■  '— 


of  th< 


ihehadt 
s  of  the  study.  Andiewca  look  him  to  Cambridge, 
I  with  a  most  gtatilying  reception  (rom  the.  notal 
universty.  Tlicy  wenl  on  together  lo  Downham, 
«ksof  Ihtsu  '    ■       *    ■  "■' 


be  became  naltualized.  In  rAtj  he  was  taken  lo  Oxford  by  Sir 
Henry  Savile,  where,  amid  tie  homage  and  (easting  ol  wUch  he 
was  the  object,  his  principal  interest  was  for  the  MSS.  treasures 
of  the  Bodleian.  Ttii  bonorary  degree  wWch  was  offered  him 
he  deettned. 

1  Bui  these  distinctions  were  far  from  compensating  the  serious 
incoDveniencet  of  his  position.  Having  been  taken  op  by  the 
king  and  the  Usbops,  he  had  lo  shiire  ia  ibeir  rismg  unpopularity. 
Tile  couilins  locked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  a  pensioaeT  who 
Bijoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  taking  James  I.  on  hit  weak 
aide— hs  k>ve  ol  book  talk— oppoiiuni  lies  which  they  would 
have  known  bow  lo  lue.  Casaubon  was  especially  mortified  by 
Sir  Heni;  Wotlon's  persistent  avoidance  of  him,  so  jnconHsleDt 
with  their  foraieir  intimacy.  His  windows  were  broken  by  the 
roughs  at  night,  his  children  pelted  in  the  slreets  by  day.    On 
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havtng  teainA  •  blow  bom  sodm  nlStn^  Alt  In  ihs  smeL 
The  hinoiian  lUIun  tUnka  that  he  had  "beoime  penonally 
unpopular  ";  but  tbae  oulngea  from  Iho  vulgar  kciu  lo  hav* 
arisen  aoldy  fmm  llw  oocknoy's  antipathy  to  the  Frtndunan. 
Casaubon,  dtough  he  could  moke  shift  to  read  an  Enj^ah  book, 
could  not  spak  Entfish,  any  mere  tlian  Mme  CaaauboiL  This 
deficiency  not  only  ciposed  him  to  insult  ami  fraud,  but  icstiicted 
his  social  btettounE.  It  ealuded  him  altogether  from  the 
dide  of  the  "vlt*";*itba  tin  or  some  oilier  cause  pRventcd 
beisg  uceptsbkbthcdtdaof  thelay  katncd—the 


twice.    Cmuhon  hndhwainiriideat  eaocgh 
eci  uniEO'i  Gnek,  and  it  is  poadhle  that  tlie  m-hmd- 
of  WatmbstCT  kept  UiMdi  aloof  in  aSent  reseBUnnit  oi 
mtb  Robert  Cotton  and  Heniy 
.    .  Of  John  Sddcn  ir  find 

nKit«h  Sir  Henry  Savil*  gsUasibty  pUmritid 
Urn,  yM  Cismbon  GDvld  not  he^  snqiecling  that  It  *  -  '      " 


to  luSer  the  open  ai 
ol  the  Jesuit  pomphlelBaa.  Iby  had  qiared  him  a*  long  as 
thcR  were  hopes  olgittinc  Urn  fncr.  The  pnliihitioaws*  taken 
off.  now  that  he  was  committed  to  AagUcanisnt.  Not  only 
Joanna  Eudaemon,  Hoibst  Roaweyd  and  SdofipiHi  (Ga^isr 
Schoppc),^  but  a  wapectalilB  miter,  friessdly  to  Casaoban, 
Anditaa  Schott  ^  AnSwcrp,  gare  aimBcy  lo  the  iDoinualioil 
thai  Casaubon  had  sold  hia  consoence  for  En^iah  gold. 

Bui  ihe  moat  aerioui  cause  of  diseomiait  in  Ida  EngUt 
rcudcnce  was  that  hlB  time  was  no  longer  las  own.     He  wu 

bunting  naidenca  tha<  the  king  might  enjoy  his  talk.  He  had 
come  over  f  torn  Paris  in  search  ol  leisure,  and  found  that  a  Dew 
claim  on  his  lime  was  established.  The  king  and  the  bishops 
wanted  to  employ  his  pen  in  their  literary  warfare  agsi»st  Kame. 
They  compelled  him  lo  write  first  one,  then  a  teond,  pamphlet 
on  the  suhjeft  of  the  day, — the  royal  supremacy.  At  last, 
ashamed  o(  thus  misapproprialing  Casaubon 's  stores  of  learning, 
they  set  him  upon  a  refutation  of  the  Aitmiii  ol  Baroniul,  then 
intbefulltideoliUmditartdsucteB.  Upon  thb  task  Casaubon 
spent  his  rematning  strength  and  life.  He  died  in  great  suffering 
on  the  isl  of  July  1614.  His  complaint  was  an  organic  snd 
congenita  moJfonniition  of  the  bladder;  but  liis  end  was 
hastened  by  an  unhealthy  life  ef  over-study,  and  latterly  by  his 

He  was  bnricd  in  Weslminstet  Abbey.     Tlie  monument  by  which 

Thomas  Morion  when  bisht^  of  Durham. 

Besides  the  editions  of  ancient  aulbors  which  have  been 
mentioned,  Casaubon  publisiwd  with  commentariea  Persius, 
Suetonius,  the  ScrifUira  Hitleriat  AapaUu.  The  edition  of 
Polj^ius,  on  wbich  he  had  spent  vast  labour,  he  left  unfinished. 


The 

ftagmenc  of  the  massive  ctitidsin  which  he  contemplated  1 
it  failed  in  bringing  before  the  reader  the  uncritical  character  of 
Baronlus's  hitlDry,  and  bad  only  a  nwderate  success,  even 
among  the  Protestants.  His  cotnspondence  fin  Lalin)  was 
finally  collected  by  Van  Almelovcen  (Rollerdsm,  i;oo).  who 
prefixed  to  the  lellen  a  careful  life  of  Isaac  Caiaubon.  Bui  Ibis 
learned  Dutch  editor  was  acquaintid  with  Casnubon's  diary 
only  in  extract.  This  diary,  Ephimaida,  of  which  the  MS. 
is  preserved  In  the  chapter  library  of  Canterbury,  was  printed  tn 
iBso  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  It  fotros  the  most  valuabia 
record  we  possess  of  the  daily  life  of  a  scfadar,  or  man  ol  lelten 
of  Ihe  i61h  century.  (M.  P.J 

paird  with  ill  form  in  the  9tK  eJ  •" 


wcyda 


h,Jai 


;  Sehopp*.  a 
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g(  Cuiuban  b  the  lull  Irii^iiliy  by  Muk  PaniBn  (iB/s).  st 
■hicfa  A  second  aDdivWiedcditiaa^byH.  Nelllnhipt  waj  pLblitfed  id 

«  ffli  Hmu,  by  L.  J.  Nittik  (t»97);  •!>«=  "  «  nranopaph  on  the 
FcHiallKlilau<»nlaemby].  A.UI0K1U9).  Cugubon  il  the 
•ubicel  ot  o«  oC  5l  Beu vc'i  tsHHTici.  Ihe  uth  uT July  i«6o  (1  nodce 
of  iVOlford  tdition  ol  Ihr  EptniKriifcir     S-  -■  -  -'-  — ■'-  ~ 


1  tbc  Epkimcri^f. 
'roUSUtutt  flSSl).  ar- 
.  1908),  pp.  ao4  foil. 


.  and  J.  E.  SandyE.  H 


GUCASB  MOnKTAim,  i  oinliBratioD  Dorthvud  of  tbo 
Sjctth  NrvjMi^  ume  500  m.  icron  the  sUta  of  Oregvn  and 

Wuhjnibio,  U.S.A.,  into  BritUh  Columbii.  In  Ameriun 
tenilory  the  range  lis  fiom  loo  tu  is^^m.  fnMn  thecolat.  Hie 
CjtsCKdd  aic  Hqiarated  on  tfae  S.  from  the  Siernu  by  deep 
TsllEyaouT  Ml.  Shula  in  CaLiloinij,,  while  on  the  N.,  lomevbit 
M-ir  Ihe  inlemilioiul  boundiry  a[  49°  N.,  they  aiqinpmch  tfae 
EKifthem  Rockies,  minitling  with  these  in  mejttriaible  confusion, 
Although  their  nAme  ii  gfven  abo  to  the  much-broken,  river- 
dltteeted,  cenlfil  mountain  plateaa  that  crones  British  Columbia 
from  S.E.  10  N.W.  Geologiolly  the  Sietni  and  Caacada  aie 
veiy  diffofent,  though  thdr  exact  rdatiooa  are  mt  yet  dearly 
determined^  lopographically  Ihey  aro  also  different.  The 
Cascades  are  in  genetii  a  comparatively  lov,  broad  mass  but- 
mouated  by  a  number  ol  imposiilK  peaks  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Especially  north  of  thi  Columbia  liver,  the 
range  videiB  out  into  a  plaleao.    flier 


parativdy  re 


abundant  Ifarougliout  the 


cones,  covered  with  snow  fie 
with  glscicrs.  The  grandcsl 
Ihe  Bulheni  end,  and  Rai 
Washbiglon,  two  of  Ihe  most  magnificent  mountains  ol  America. 
Other  notable  summiLs  arc  Ml.  Filt  XoiM,  Ml.  Scott  (giii). 
Diamond  Peak  (8807).  Ml.  Thielien  [qiso},  Ml.  JeHcrson 
(ro.ioo)  and  ML  Hood  (11,213),  in  Oregon;  and  Stuart  (9470), 
St  Helens  (ro,ooo),  Baker  (10,827)  »nd  Adams  (12,470),  in 
Washington.  The  Fniicr  river  in  the  far  north,  (he  Coluiabia 
at  Ihe  middle,  and  the  Klamath  in  the  souih  cut  aihwait  the 

to  swell  their  waters,  while  some  drain  diredly  from  the  flanks 
:l  Sound  and  Cray's  Harbor.     The 


a  has  CI 


Ma.  It  is  to  the  Cascades  of  Ihc  tremendous  rapids  at  this  point 
that  Ihemountains  owe  their  name.  Theslopes  of  the  Cascades, 
particularly  on  the  *feaC.  which  has  a  very  murJi  moiater  climate 
than  the  eulem  slope,  are  clothed  with  nugnificEnt  forests, 
chiefly  of  coniferous  evergreens:  firs,  pine,  tamarack  and  cedar. 
The  Dooglaj  fir,  ihe  "  Oregon  pine  "  of  comrnFTC*.  oflHi  attaining 
ahdthlofi5af1.,isDneof  the  most  heauliful  trees  in  the  world. 
There  ate  alu  a  variety  of  deciduous  Ireei,  but  in  Ihc  aggregate 

largdy  included  in  ten  national  loicit  nserves.  with  a  total 
area  of  nearly  ilS,ooD,ooa  acres, '  eitendiog  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  Wasfain^on  10  Ihe  lonthcm  boundary  o!  Oregon, 
The  nugnificent  forest  cloak,  splendid  peaks,  great  open 
mounlain  plateau  pastures,  and  eiquisito  lakes  emboatmed  in 
mountain  fastnesses  and  forest  gloom,  ^ve  variety  to  the 
scenery,  which  is  often  grand,  and  throughout  the  range  ind^ 
scribably  beautiful,  though  perhaps  not  equal  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  blended  light  and  colour,  l^rge  game — deer,  bears, 
oiounlaln  theep  and  goals,  wolv<«  and  pan theis— still  abound. 
Tm  great  railway  syitemi,  the  Great  Nan  hem  and  the  Northern 
Pacific,  Fross  Ihe  Cascades  Ihceugh  noleworihy  tunnels;  that 
on  the  former,  line  Is  2^  m.  long,  that  on  the  latter  a  little  less 


See  OaB 


and  WAS] 


1;  abO'G.  O.  Smith  ai 
ret  atrots  fht  CVtade  ft 
.gton,yD-C..   t»04).  be 


IT.  C. 


St  Jalin'a  Collie,  wbkb  In  mi 
'  itmua  CalhoCc  901- 
phUaaDpfakal  ichool  b 
Oxford,  whicfa  wu  lugdy  attefldod.  Heenjared  a  gnl  cqmla- 
tion  as  a  kigiciBn  and  dialactldan,  a>d  mi  in  addilioo  la 

scribed  as  "  a  man  of  an  innoceat,  meek,  tdigioui  and  studiom 
life,"  an  agreeable  convsiatiBiialbt,  aa  enthUBaitk  teailer, 
and  a  great  favourite  witfafals  popill.  Most  of  his  works  were 
commentaries  on  various  CreatiBa  of  Aiklade  (Orjons,  ElUti, 
PotUia,  Otcmumia,  PJtjniai  unda  curious  tilla;  they  enjoyed 
atarge  circulation  during  his  time,  and  verv  freqacDtlyr^anEed. 
He  was  also  the  author  Id  Tie  iVoin  ^  if  Biicibe  <  I  ]86) ,  dedicated 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

CAIB.  (i)  (From  Lat.  cusu,  that  which  faHs  or  happeat; 
{odm,  to  till),  a  word  uKd  in  vuioas  senxs  tractable  lo  the 
derivation,  la  grammar,  the  "  eases  "  are  the  variou  Ittms 
in  Ihe  deeiension  of  a  noun,  adjective  or  piraiauii.  the  Latin- 
word  being  a  translatirm  of  the  Grcefc  Truotr,  fafUag.  applied 
by  Aristotle  10  Ihe  variatiant  frtMn  tha  simple  tonn  of  the  word, 
whether  noun,  verb  or  adjective  (of  which  Ihe  adverb  ■nald  be 
arr&ns).  Later  gEammariaiis  confined  the  lerm  to  nouns, 
and  included  the  nominitive.  In  law,  "  naie  "  a  tbe  common 
tern  for  a  cause  or  suit  brought  before  a  court  ol  joatke.  Certain 
particular  legal  tiaa^a  may  also  be  noted.  Advm  «  lAa  rasa 
means  an  action  for  the  lecDvetyofdamaga  foe  an  injury  lo  the 
pcrsHi  or  properly,  where  the  act  done  wu  not  imraedntdy 

of  ficts  drawn  up  by  one  court  for  the  opinion  of  aDotber  on  a 


to  Ihe  latr  bearing  upon  1 


adecisii 


i,tolh 


igihati 


'  !facu 


the  legal  systems  of  Ihe  United  Kingdom 
lies  decided  cues  are  considered  authoritative 
I  equal  jurlsdictian  with  Iboae  in  which  Xbt 
en.  but  Do  the  conltnent  of  Europe  tbe  nile 
:  the  Roman  law,  thai  they  ai    ' 


(')  (<^-  Fr.  cajte,  mod.  oUii^  LaL  capa,  (bhu  cattrt,  to 
cf.  "  cash  "),  a  box.  sheath  or  covering.  The  lettn  is  sppi 
Ihe  natural  protective  covering  of  sced-vcswli,  and  ol  a 
or  chrysalis-  It  is  also  used  of  a  ' 
pistols,  snords,  Arc.,  and  somelimos  of  the  contents.  Iti  building, 
a  "  case  "  is  the  lacing  where  Ihe  hacking  may  be  of  inlerioc 
material;  the  framework  in  which  a  window  or  dooc  is  hung; 
or  the  wall  surrounding  a  slnir,  "  staircase  "  properly  signifying 
the  whole  structure  of  walls  and  stain.  In  bookbiiHiiiig,  a 
"case  *' means  Ihe  boards  and  back  in  which  Ihe  books  arc  bound; 

the  type  ready  for  the  composiLoi'5  use. 

GASBHATB  <Ital.  csia,  a  houw,  and  maUa,  dull  or  dim), 
on  armoured  vault  or  chamber,  or  in  ficU  larti&iation.  «  bomb- 
prod  shelter;  in  aichilectuie,  a  boUow  moulding,  chic£y 
employed  in  eomicea. 

CASEHBM  (from  a  Ut.  form  caiaimiHtm).  in  architec- 
ture, a  frame  in  wood  or  metal,  which  holds  the  glass  ol 
a  window,  and  is  hung  by  hinges  either  at  Ihe  top,  bottom  or 
sides. 

CASERTA.  a  town 
Ihc  capital  of  the  proi 

of  Naples  by  rail  via  Accetra,  and  13  m.  via  Aversa.  Fop. 
(1901)  town.  19.1S0;  commune,  a.^js.  The  modem  town 
(229  fl.)  was  a  mere  village  belonging  lo  the  Caetani  family  of 
ScimoneLL,  who  were  counts  ol  Caserr^  until  its  purchase  from 
Ihcm  by  Charles  IV.  of  Naples,  and  the.erection  of  tbe  icyol 
palace,  begun  by  Luigi  Vanvilclli  (van  Wiltel)  in  ijS2,bul  not 
completed  unlil  1774  for  Charles's  son  Ferdinand  IV.  U  lomB 
a  recungle,  Ihc  south  front  being  Sjo  ft.  long  and  134  ft.  high, 
with  37  windows  in  each  storey.  The  ulterior  ii  richly  decorated 
with  marbles,  almost  all  of  which,  eiccpl  tbe  while  Carran 
DUirbk,  MC  Neapolitan  01  Sidlian.     The  staircase,  the  chapd 


CASBrSHOCr— CASHEW  NUT 


Ud  Ibe  Ibatre  ut  tapecUHy  tumpluom.  Tbe  otciwivc 
(Uiltiu  ffiiicb  occupy  the  bilbide  b«Uad  the  palace  uc  adorned 
•rlth  KniBUuia  mid  cascades;  tlw  batanlcal  garden  contaiBi 
tauytreei  from  nonkeradiiiiBCej.  Two  bQs  noith  [s  S.  Leuoo, 
tvOiige  (DDnded  by  Ferdinand  IV.  in  T7S9,  with  a  nyal  cuino, 
and  laije  aiUt  bctorfn  which  are  iiiD  active.  The  old  town 
(CuetU  Vecdiii)  lies  high  (ijiD  f  t .)  about  3  m.  to  Ibe  Dorth-eati. 
It  was  lounded  in  tlu  9th  century  by  the  Lombards  o(  Cspus. 
TbeuCbednlhuBoisuffetedCromreitontiDn.  I  twin  completed 
]■  irj].  It  is  1  topy  of  that  ol  Scan  Aunmcs,  and  pmervn 
Ike  type  d(  tb*  Lathi  haiilici.  TIk  campasile,  Sicilian  in  alyle, 
■u  comfdeled  In  1134,  while  the  done,  ■nhkb  bcltvys  similar 
nwlivet,  is. even  later,  lu  pulpit  ti  decortied  irtth  the  ikbtst 
pejychrome  mowlc  that  can  be  found  (nywhen  in  Sidly  « 
south  Italy,  snd  is  quite  Mo&lem  In  its  biiUEaitce.  It  is  indeed  re- 
nstkible  to  find  these  motives  {n  a  church  so  fur  Inland  (Bctlaui, 
UAtt  itaa  eiitilii  nUridienale,  Paris,  1904,  i.  jjj,  la.).  There 
ate  also  the  ruins  of  the  old  walls. 

CUB-SUQT.  a  projeCtUe  used  is  ardnance  ror  fluting  at 
dose  quaneti.  It  cooslsta'  of  a  thin  metal  cose  coniaiuing  a 
Isfge  number  of  bulicla  or  other  smaU  pcDJectila  fsec 
AwmmnOM).     CtstshoC    wu    fometiy    called    "canlilcT," 

UIH.     (i)  (Frun  Q.  Fr.  eojn,  nod.  coiut,  a  boi  or  chest: 
d.  "  case  "},  ■  term  wUcb,  otiginlly  neaung  a  box  In  whi^ 
moaey  is  kept.  Is  now  comnonJy  appUcd  to  ready  1 
Id  commerdai  and  hanking  usage  "  cash  "  is  some 
10  ipeclBi  il  1>  abo,  in  opposition  to  bills,  dnfls 
ippUed  to  bank-notes.     Hence  "  to  cub  "  liKsni 


keepini,  in  such  espiessioBs  as  "  petty  cash,"  "  c*sh-b«k," 

"  ciab-piynieDt "   or  lendy-money   payment   as  opposed   to 
"  CRdil,"  however  the  paTmoit  may  be.  made,  by  coin,  notes 

The  ."  caah  oa  delivery  "  or  "collect  cm  dtliveiy  "  lyrtem. 
known  as  C.O.D.,  is  one  wberehy  a  tradoman  can,  through  1 
ddiyciy  ngency,  send  goods  to  a  customer,  and  have  the  money 
due  to  bim  collected  on  the  delivety  of  the  same,  with  a  guannln 
from  tbe  cuiler  th«.  if  no  money  he  collected,  the  goods  shall 
be  rcJumed.  Tbe  function  of  such  an  agency  is  perfonned  in 
tbe  (United  Stales  of  America  by  the  expies  oompudci  (see 
EvFVESs).  In  most  countries  of  ^tbe  antioent  o£  Emope  the 
post  office  ficts  as  sudi  an  agent,  as  in  Germany  ^irfioe  the 
syitein  is  known  as  Pnl-flacimalaiu)  and  in  Fiance  (mtM 
roshnrsnmO-  It  is  also  in  use  in  India,  where  it  is  kooirti  as 
"value  payable,"  and  was  inCioducsd  in  1377  in  Australia. 
Tbendvanta^esof  the  system  arc  obvious,fTom  the  pctnt  of  view 
both  of  tbe  customer,  who  can,  by  peat  or  Idecnm,  older  snd 
obtiin  vecdy  drilveiy  from  laigB  towns,  and  of  the  tradesman, 
whose  area  of  trade  is  indefinitely  eilended.  The  system  does 
awar  with  credit  01  the  dehiy  and  inconvenience  of  paying  In 
advance.  The  success  of  the  large  "  catalogue "  bouses  in 
Amciica  ha*  been  mainly  due  to  tbe  system  as  (qiented  by  the 
expres  companies.  At  various  dmes,  noubly  in  1904,  It  has 
been  proposed  that  the  Geneni  PoM  Office  ti  the  United. 
KJDgdoQi  should  adopt  the  ayslem.  The  consastenl  opposilion 
of  the  Tstafi  tniden  in  large  urban  centiES  other  than  the  large 
sloiea,  uid  of  Ihc  country  ihopkeepei  generally,  has  been 
sufficient  to  Kcnre  the  refusal  of  the  paslmaster-gaera]  to 
tbe  proposed  scheme,  but  a  comioencement  was  made  hi  1908 
For  ordett  not  exceeding  £20  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Egypt,  Cyprus  and  Malta,  and  certain  British  post  olBces  jn 
Turkey  and  Tangier. 

<3)  (From  Tama  kaia,  Sinhalese  Itili,  a  small  coin,  adopted 
by  Portuguese  as  ataa,  a  box,  and  similaily  assimilated  In 
English  Id  "  cash  "  above),  a  name  given  by  EngUsh  residents 
In  tbe  East  to  Dative  coins  ot  small  value,  and  paitkulaily  to 
the  copper  coinsse  of  China,  the  native  name  for  which  Is  dies. 
Tba,  the  only  coin  mjnled  by  tlw  govemmat,  should  bear  a 
Gied .  ratio  <rf  1000  cash  to  one  Wd  of  sllvei,  but  in  practice 
tbcrc  ia  no  such  fixed  value.    It  Is  the  universal  medium  of 


.[chdioi 
The  Rock  ol  Cashcl  is  the  objec 


eichanEe  throughout  China  loi  all  ittail  tiansaclions.  The  liitn 
it  a  round  disk  of  copper  alloy,  with  a  square  hole  punched 
through  the  centre  for  stringing.    A  "  string  ot  cash  "  amounts 

CASHBU  a  city  of  Co.  Tlppenry,  Ireland,  in  the  east  parlia- 
meniary  division,  5  m.  S.E.  of  Goold's  Cross  and  Coshef  station 
on  the  main  line  <rf  the  Great  Southem  h  Western  railway, 
ifi  m.  S.W.  from  Dublin.  Pop.  of  utbao  disuicl  (iQoi)  5938. 
The  town,  which  lies  at  the  base  gf  the  Rock  of  Casbel,  is  of 

Tfaerc  are  also  the  cathedra]  chuich  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
('.  1780),  [he  deanery  house  (once  the  bishop's  palace),  and  a 
"    ■   -     "urch.   Cashel  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic 

of  chief  interest  in  the  place, 
inis  elevation  01  limestone  lotmaiio'o  tiscs  abruptly  from  tbe 
plain  to  a  height  ol  about  300  ft.  and  is  a  commanding  object 

most  interesting  assemblages  of  ruins  in  Ireland,  consistmg  of  the 
remains  of  St  Patrick's  cathedra],  a  round  tower.  Comae's 
chapel,  andanandent  cross.  Tbe  chapel,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Klnt  Connac  M'Carthy  in  tbe  iilh  century, 
combbies  the  ancient  form  of  high  stone  rool,  having  chambers 
between  Ilie  pitch  snd  the  vault,  with  the  richest  Norman 
decoration;  tbe  chancel  acch  belnji  o!  especial  magnificence. 
The  cathedral,  of  the  ijth  centUTy,  is  cmcifonn  hi  design, 
with  lancet  windows  and  pointed  arches,  and  contains  many 
interesting  sculptures  snd  tombs.  In  the  adjoining  cemetery 
there  stands,  on  a  rude  pedestal,  whereon  the  lungs  of  Munster 
were  ciovned,  the"  Cross  of  Casbel,"  with  an  cRigy  of  St  Patrick 
and  a  portrayal  of  the  CtuciGiion  sculptured  on  its  sides.    The 

is  go  ft.  high  with  a  ciicumference  of  ja  ft.,  and  unlike  the 
neighbouring  ruins  is  built,  not  of  the  Umestone  of  the  "  Rock," 
but  of  freestone.  Of  the  defences  of  the  Rock  a  massive  guard- 
tower  and  portions  of  the  wall  remain.  At  the  base  of  the  Rock 
is  Ilore  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  foundation  (1379},  eihiblting  a 
similar  style  of  architecture  lo  thai  of  the  cathadial  on  the  Rock; 
and  within  the  tovn  Is  a  Dominican  priory  (i>4j],  of  which  the 
■'  ■  le  ot  the  period. 


k  Ilsclf  ai 


anded  o' 


hacked  by  the  Gallee  Mou 
Bit,  and  other  rango;  the  clustering  loots  of  the  dty  providing 
a  picturesque  foreground. 

The  history  of  Casbel  belongs,  to  the  early  period  ot  Irish 
chronology.  Legend  states  that  tlie  vision  of  an  angel  blessing 
tbe  Rock,  seen  by  two  swineherds  early  in  the  5tb  century,  leal 
C«c  Mac  Luigbdheach,  king  of  Munster.  to  estalilish  a  strong- 
hold ben.  It  became  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  tbe  kings 
of  Munster,  but  b  not  it  was  given  over  to  the  chtitch  by 
Kins  M^uliettagh  O'Briea.  It  afterwards  became  noteworthy 
as  tbe  place  where  Henry  II.  received  the  Inmagi  at 
O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  and  stilt  Inter,  where  Edwaid  Bruce 
held  his  Irish  pariiaoent.  The  caihedml  was  burnt  in  149s 
by  the  eari  of  Kildare.  Csshe!  was  taken  by  storm  during 
the  wars  of  1647.  It  was  reduced  from  an  archbishopric  to  a 
bishopric  in  185^1  and  was  disfranchised,  on  account  of  corrupt 
practice,  in  1870,  having  previously  returned  one  member  to 
parUameni. 

CAEHSW  HUT,  the  fmit  of  the  cadicw,  cadju  or  acajou 
tree,  ^Hwanfiim  KcidaUaii  {nat.  ord,  Anacaidiaceac),  a  native 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands.    The  fmit  is  kidney-shaped,  about 


the  01 


length,  at 


lof  w 


ruigs, 

00th,  giey  and  leathery.  Inside  liiis 
loured  layer,  containing  an  excessively 
I  have  a  bland,  oily,  pleasant  taste. 
lOtb  law  and  roasted,  In  tbe  tropical 
is  cultivated,  and  they  yield  a  ligbt- 
said  to  be  equal  to  olive  oil  for  culinary 
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carJiym  KiUenUU,  Cashew  Nui 

ujfrenlarEed  ina  pear-    6.  Nu 
Tapuukd.  8.  Coi 

U^igcr  than  the  Dthen. 


to  gum  anbi 
CASHIBO. 


I  cuhm  i4>ple.  By  fennaiUtiiw  ii  ylcldi  u 
rom  which  *  ^Hiit  foi  drinkiog  la  diidUcd  in 
BruiL,  Tfat  ttcm  o(  tbc  lice  yicjdi  ■  gum  i 


r  Ca«ap«chi  ("  bit "),  a 


I  ilu  in 


X  of  Soulb  Aineiican 

d.  uvagc  people  who 
1  the  Jeiuiu.  They 
ion  of  mtuiona. 


CASHIBB.  (t)  (Adapted  [rora  the  Ft.  cuiiier.  s 
of  the  adta,  or  mODey-boi),  one  who  hu  chai^  of  toe  paymeni 
01  tecdving  □(  nxmey  in  a  butineu  bouse.  Tbe  "  caihJer " 
may  be  a  bi^  executive  official  of  a  bankipg  or  mercantile  houH 
— ihui  Ibe  name  of  chief  casbin  o(  the  Bank  o(  England  appun 
on  a!!  nota  issued  during  Mi  occupation  of  the  post — ot  he  may 
be  merely  a  deck,  who  receives  payment  tor  goods  aold,  ud  htu 
the  riihl  10  give  receipla  [or  the  same. 

(])  (In  oiigin  ultimately  the  same  as  "quash,"  to  annul, 
from  Lat.  ipiasiati,  to  dtih  or  break  lo  pieces,  a  frequcnta- 
live  of  fHoicre,  to  shake,    but    also    connected  in  fonn  ami 

lenn,  meaning  origbally  lo  disband,  and  probably  adopted  from 
ibe  Dutch  in  the  itith  century.  The  word  in  vulons  fonna  li 
used  in  the  same  sense  In  most  European  languages.  It  la  now 
used  in  English  hu  the  dismissal  of  i  commliliioaed  officer  hma 
the  amy  and  navy  lor  paiticulaHy  aeriaus  ofieaai,  ia  the  wordi 


I.  a.  (6,  lot  "  bthaTJ 

oScec  and  a  gentleman."  "Caabieiiog" 
involva  not  merely  the  loo  of  the  commiuion,  but  alio  >  pcr- 
nuuMOt  dbquali&catiOD  fiom  lecving  tbe  state  in  any  capacity. 
GUH  BBOUTSH.  a  tpratt  of  calculating  machine  adapted 
loi  use  In  mnnciBan  Hiih  the  caah-tilU  of  ibops,  in  oida  to 
provide  a  leoonl  ot  tbe  oianey  received.  Such  machines  ace  made 
in  great  vaiiely  and  widely  uied.  Sonetioica  the  rccoida  ace 
cocailiuled  by  twlei  punched  lo  s  cdU  of  paper,  in  othec  caia 
they  ace  shown  on  dklt  by  Ibe  aid  ol  sikLiog  mecbaniim.  A 
comraan  fonn  haaa  aumbetal  keyt,  each  lepcescnting  a  paiticulai 
sum  and  each  atucbed  lo  ■  couniiot  mecbaniim  wbidi  retocds 
how  many  times  it  bas  been  used.  By  pressing  appropriate 
cofflbinaliDnt  ol  these  keys  ibe  uuouDt  ol  any  pucchase  can  be 
ccgiiuced,  and  the  coiobioediecordi  of  all  tbe  counting  mechanism 
give  tbe  total  ihai  hu  been  passed  through  the  machine  in  any 
•elected  peitod.  Each  key  when  pressed  also  caiies  an  indicator 
which  Lnfonni  the  cuitomei  how  much  he  baa  to  pay.  In  Iheir 
more  elahorate  forms  these  cash  registecs  may  have  a  scpacale 
maney-dnwer  loc  each  aaalstant  en^ycd  in  the  shop,  thus 
enabling  tbe  proprietor  to 


&i  rdponiibiliiy  Ic 


jc  has  taken,  and  also  LO 
ney,  &c  The  nuchinei 
;eipt  for  each  purchate. 
ot  concerned,  and  they 
Is  ol  credit  ulei,  mooey 

cut  city  ol  Campania. 


CAlIUKnK  (mod    Cap<a1.  , 
Italy,  im.N.W.oHhe  '  , 

ol  junction  ol  the  Via  Appia  and  Via  Latltia,  and  at  their  crouing 
of  the  tivBi  Voltumus  by  a  three-arched  bridge,  which  iiill 
eidsu.  gave  it  conaidecible  importance  under  the  Romaa 
repuUic,  and  while  the  ongioal  pre-Komon  town,  which  was 
doubtlesi  depcDdent  on  the  udghbouring  Capua,  stood  entirely 
on  the  left  (S.)  bank,  sunounded  on  three  sides  by  tbe  river, 
the  Roman  city  eitended  to  the  right  bank  also,  remains  of 
it  have  been  found  at  some  ij  It.  beiow  the  modem  groundJevd. 
Ibe  civec-bed  having  risen  cooiiderably  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
il  was  occupied  by  Fabiua  CuDCtator  in  ii?  >.c.,  taken  by  Hanni- 
bal after  a  gallant  defence  by  uoopa  from  Pnencste  and  Peruiia 
In  the  winter  <d  ii6-iij,  but  recaptured  in  the  following  yeat. 
Mrvlng  tbe  Ronumi  as  ihdr  bue  of  opecalions  againal  Capua. 
independence  and  became  a  prctficluta.  Caesar 
1  colony  tbithec  in  5g  B.C.,  which  was  renewed  by 
Antony  m  44  B.C.  The  veterans  took  Octavian's  side  aftel 
Caesar's  death,  but  It  ■eenu  to  have  been  uuilcd  with  Capua 
belore  Ibe  lime  of  Vespssisn,  and  it  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of 
independent  oommunltics  given  by  Pliny,  who  indeed  (Hitl. 
Nm.  iii.  70)  speaks  of  the  mtrUntii  CasSim  rtlipiiai,  and  only 
ila  pofiLlon  al  the  |unctioD  of  the  roads  redeemed  h  fnnn  utter 
iniignififance.  (T.  As.) 

CMUUR  III.,  called  "The  Great."  king  oT  Folukd  <i3io- 
1J70).  the  SOD  Ol  Wladlslaus  Lokictek,  kcig  of  Polaud,  and 
Jadwiga.  pcincesa  of  Kaiisch,  was  bora  it  Kowal  in  Kujavis 
in  ijiu.  Caslmir  belong  to  that  renuikable  group  of  lit* 
medieval  sovereigns  who  may  be  called  tbe  fathers  ot  modem 
diplomacy,  inasmuch  as  Ihey  cclegaled  warfare  to  ita  proper 
pUice  as  tbe  iniirument  of  politics,  and  preferred  tbe  coancil- 
chimbet  10  the  battle-field.  He  was  educated  at  the  court  ol 
Chules  Robert  ol  Hungary,  who  had  married  Casimit'i  beauiihil 
^tet  Eliiabeth,  and  who  gave  his  broiher-in.law  an  eicellent 
education  under  IialUn  oasters.  In  his  youlfa  Cadmir  was 
considered  frivolous  and  Ucentious;  while  his  sudden  Bight 
from  the  Geld  of  Plowce,  the  scene  of  his  father's  great  victory 
over  tbe  Teutonic  knights,  argued  but  poorly  for  hla  perscnal 
courage.  When,  therefore,  heascended  the  Polish  throne  in  ijj). 
the  Future  of  his  country,  whidi  then  consisted  of  little  more  tluw 
the  laidy  reunited  provinces  of  Great  and  Liltle  Poland,  seemed 
dark  Indeed  ;e9ped>11y*s  she  WIS  (tiU  at  war  wfih  the  Teutonic 
Order  and  with  John  ol  Luiemburg,  king  of  Bohemia,  vbo 
claimed  the  crown  of  Poland  also.  Fortunately  Casimir  «u  * 
man  of  peoelnllng  genius.     Bii  father  hid  tecD  1  twio  ofao 


uwadttilinly  to  bnraoid,  ytt  tbe  beroic  strait  «f  i  lifctiac 
had  lurdy  luffiud  to  keep  at  toy  the  aumerouft  and  potent  fori 
w[Ui  which  PoUnd  wu  CDTinned.  CAsimir  lecofnizcd  from  the 
bnt  Out  fuilhcr  hghting  ugauut  tremendous  odds  was  unprohl- 
ihlf,  A  cucfuJ,  calcuJaling  d>nuUc  policy,  whtdi  aimed  »l  Lbe 
esubliahmpnt  ot  au  equilibrium  by  means  gf  piudeul  compio- 
misei  and  dclEnaive  alliances,  vai.  he  lightly  judged,  Ihc  be&I 
eoinnteeloi  thefutuicsalety  and  glory  ol  Poland.  CauDiirb(:£aii 
by  tying  Ihe  hands  of  the  Teutonic  Order  by  the  Irucc  of  Thom; 
h<^  induced  the  king  of  Bohemia  to  relinquish  his  claims  to  the 
Poli^  throne  by  consenting  to  leave  hjm  a  free  band  iu  Silesia 
(conference  of  Trencs^n,  early  In  ijjs);  and  subtequenlly  he 
■  itended  the  celebrated  coiigr(»  of  Visegrid  (November  ii- 
DKember  s,  ijjs),  nbere  Charles  Robert  entertained  him 
and  the  king  of  Bohemia  magnilicentty.  At  this  congress  the 
diBerenccs  between  Casindr  and  John  of  Bobemii  were  finally 
idjusled;  peace  was  made  between  the  Icing  of  Poland  and  the 
Teutonic  Order  on  the  basis  of  the  cession  of  Pomejanii,  Kulm, 
and  Michalovr  lo  the  Inights,  who  retroceded  Kujavia  and 
Dobriyn;  and  tbe  Ungi  of  Hungary  and  Poland  further  agreed 
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Towatds  everything  like  dlnider,  tynnny,  or  aduecratic 
oppreuion.  Casimir  was  alwavs  incnoiablv  sevrre:  nil  di^ 
turhersoi  thepcai 


h  other 


of  Halia, 


")," 


rRedRusa 


ssilyfori 


should  arise.    The  Holy  See,  jealous  of  the  growing 

the  house  of  Luxemburg,  ittCDrpled  to  set  aside  the  decrees 

of  the  congress  of  VEsegrSd,  by  urging  Casimir  lo  take  up  arms 

from  hoslilitie!,  and  ultimately  compensated  himself  in  tbe  touth- 
osl  lor  his  losses  In  the  north.  To  goamntee  still  further  the 
bilegrily  of  Poland,  Ca^mir,  who  had  no  mate  saue,  concluded 
a  compact  with  Charles  Robert  whereby  he  troogiuzeii  Louis, 
Charles  ttobett's  ton,  as  the  tuccesior  to  the  Polish  ctown; 
Louis  on  his  part  contracting  to  confirm  the  privileges  of  the 
Polish  gentry  and  clergy  and  to  rule  Poland  thtoiighnativesiHly, 
In  1J40  the  death  of  George  1L  of  Halicf,  and  the  rtvaging 
of  that  fruitful  border  principality  by  the  Taun,  induced  CasinJi 
and  Charles  Robert  to  establbh  tbdr  Joint  inSuence  theie,  and 
in  rjM  the  Red  RuuiaQ  boyir,  Demetrius  Deiko,  was  appointed 
iCvfita,  or  govemn,  in  the  namei  of  the  two  kin^  Nine  years 
later  LulMIt  of  Lithuania,  who  also  hid  tlainu  upon  Red  Kbs^, 
ilispuled  the  away  of  Poland  in  Ihil  principality.  Hungary 
eolniag  to  Uh  asaistaiice  ol  Poland,  Lubart  was  defeated  and 
laken  prisoner;  but  Casimir,  audoui  to  avoid  a  bloody  war 
with  Lithuania'!  T*t«i  allies,  came  toacompromisc  with  Lubart 
whereby  Poland  letained  Halica  with  Lemberg,  whde  Vladimir, 
Bela.andBnescfelltoIheshareofLithuaiua.  WiihaeTeulonrc 
knights,  still  PoLmd's  most  dangerous  foe,  Casimir.  preserved 
peaceful  relations  Ihruighaut  hli  reign.  He  kept  them  within 
due  bounds  by  usiog  the  InBoence  ol  tbe  Luaeinburgers  against 
them  at  the  papa.1  dmrt;  but  the  dispute*  between  Poland  and 
the  order  were  ultimately  settled  by  the  peace  of  Kalisa  (July 
33,  IJ4j),  wben  the  knights  engaged  lor  the  first  lime  to  pay 
tribulE  to  the  PoUsb  crown.  John  of  Bohemia  wai  also  a  con- 
slant  thom  in  the  udc  of  Caiimir.  £i1esia,  now  split  up  into 
KveDteenprincipalities,  was  the  bone  of  conlentioa  between  tbem: 
and  when  Casimir  suddenly  Invaded  that  country,  took  W&cbowa, 
and  made  Prince  Charles  oE  Bohenua  a  prisoner,  war  between 
tbe  two  kingdoms  actually  broke  out  and  Casimir  was  beueged  in 
Cracow  by  the  Ciechs.  But  his  Hungarian  allies  hastened  to 
bis  assisUncc.  and  the  mediation  of  tbe  Holy  See  restored 
peace  in  r346-  T^e  death  of  tbe  adventurous  John  at  Crfcy, 
and  lheeleclionolhissona5emperor,sliUlurlhet' 


ts  IV.,  a 


with  man) 
1  Casimir  h 


w»  as  anxious  for  the 
Thus  the  relations  belv 

Thiougbout  his  reign  Casimir  never  neglected  the  great  work 
of  domEStic  reform,  greatly  aided  by  JaroslaW  Skolowicki, 
archbiihop  of  Gnesen,  formerly  a  professor  at  Bologna.  The 
first  result  of  their  joint  labours  was  the  raueh-needed  codification 
of  ihelaK-sorCrcataodLiLlle  Poland  in  I34T.  This  was  followed 
by  the  establishment  ol  a  supreme  csuil  ol  appeal  in  ijjy. 
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^tetunorselesslyputtodeatliaslhc  wont 
lUy  and  he  enjoyed  in  consequence  the 
the  Pcasanls'  King."  The  lawleuness 
HKt  noticeable  in  the  piovince  ol  Great 

edy  the  evil,  Casimir  drew  up  and  pro- 
itaiute  ol  Great  Poland,  which  went  to  the 
ler  and  greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of 
Casimir  also  did  much  for  education, 
imple  of  Charles  IV.,  who  bad  founded  the 
in  134S.  Casimir  on  the  nth  ol  May  t364 
y  endowed  the  first  university  of  Cracow, 
ssors  of  Roman  law,  three  of  Canon  law, 
one  master  of  arta.  Tbe  security  ol  the 
/  promoted  by  the  er 
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Cisimit's  last  political  act  was  the  canctusian  of  a  tttib 
alliance  with  Louis  of  Hungaiy  against  Charles  IV.  at  Budi 
in  i]6^  He  died  on  the  sth  of  November  1370  from  the  ellecls 
of  an  injury  received  while  hunting.  Though  married  three 
times  Casimir  left  no  sons;  but  he  had  the  latnf  action  of  knowing 
that  his  domains  would  pss  into  the  hands  of  a  nephew  every 
whit  as  capable  and  sagactoua  as  himself. 

SreJanLeniek,rai  Cini(rHi  0/ KiHIrdd  (Pol),  (Lembcrx,  lUl): 

UL  Kocbaiiowiki,  Ouimir  Uit  Ctal  (Pol.),  (Warsaw.  1900): 
micn}.Goriyi:\a.TlitAiuuialin^Hcd&liahCiumirllli 
Crlof  (Pol.).  (Lemberg.  iSlo)  ;  Staniilaw  Kryzan&mU.TIu  Embaity 
tj CariiKi>IUCmllrAtityH'(Va.).l/:aafyw.  r^oo).    (R.N.B.) 

CASIMIR  IV„  king  of  Poland  (r4i7-i4<}i),  second  ion  of 
WbdislaoB  n.  jap'dio,  was  appointed  wUle  still  a  lad  grand- 
duke  o(  Uthnania  by  his  Tathcr,  and  crowned  king  of  Poland 
at  Cracow  in  June  1447,  three  years  after  the  death  of  his  elder 
bniiher,WIadislausllI.,  at  the  battle  of  Varna.  The  Cause  <^ 
Ibis  long  fnterregnum  was  the  disinclination  of  the  Litfaoanians 
to  part  with  Iheii  prince  till  their  outstanding  dlSereiices  with 
Poland,  niatint  chiefly  to  the  driimliaiioB  ot  the  frontien  of  the 
two  states,  had  been  settled.  Casimir's  rdgn  of  forty-five  yean 
was  epoch-making  for  Poland.  He  was  without  doubt  one  of  the 
greatett  statesmen  of  hs  age,  onrwraling  beneclli  a  simple 
exterior  and  homely  habitn  a  profound  political  sagadty  and  an 


useful  quahties  .of  patience,  moderation,  sad  tenaeiiy,  which 
chancteriaed  nearly  all  the  princes  of  tlie  house  ti  jagieDo. 
Thiougbout  life  he  steadily  followed  two  guiding  prindplea-^ 
the  preservation  of  the  political  union  belveen  Pidaiid  and 
lathuania  at  whatever  cost,  and  the  recnvety  of  the  knl.  landi 
ol  old  Poland.  It  was  due  entirely  to  his  steadfast  adherence  10 
these  principles  that  Poland  in  the  counc-of  the  ijth  century 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  great  power;  but  by  a  singular  iiony  of 
fate,  Casimir,  in  consequence  of  his  unswerving  efforts  lo  make 
his  country  glorious  and  proqKrous,  entirely  foileilcd  the 
popularity  of  his  Polish  suhiects,  whose  true  interests  he  under- 
than  they  did  Ihenuelves.    Thus  his  telusal  to 


loLithuai 


3X  Lithuai 
nstoaccusethef: 


nan  polict 


only 


auscdbothPolesandUlhuaj 

if  partiably  and  favouritism;  while  his  a 

in  which  the  future  safety  of  tbe  dual  SI 

'tied  through  by  the  moat  bun 

I  pride  and  greed.    His  didiculUes  were  moreover 

iderobly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  no  t  of  an  essentially 

lial  lempeiamenl,  and  could  not  thctcfore  appeal  lo  the 

1e  Eicat  triumph  of  Casimii's  reign  was  the  final  subjugation 

>nH:  O^cr.  a  triumph  only  accomplished  after  a 

ind  desultory  thirteen  years'  war,  during  which 

)  give  him  more  trouble  than  all  bis 

of  the  rupture  wat  tbe  altempl  of  the 


ot  the  Teul 
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^ ..  .iiof  thePnmlwpiovinrai.    Eiwminnnfcateil 

by  lit  pope  ud  placed  uudcc  tbe  bui  of  Ibe  Empire,  the 
Pniuiui  dtld  uid  gentiy  oatonJlr  iuiuhI  Io  tbea  Dcuesi 
ndghbouj,  Poland,  for  protKtioii.  In  Octoher  u5j  they  placed. 
ilieinKlTca  beneath  the  oveikinliblp  tif  Cuimiri  on  the  4(h  ol 
Fehmaiy  1454  foimDlly  lenoilnced  Ihelrasdent  aUcpance  to  the 
Oniei-,  and  Bome  weelti  later  aiptuicd  no  lewer  than  fifty-seven 
cowna  and  oitles.  On  the  fith  of  Much  1454  Cammir  issued 
a  maniiato  directing  the  incorpontlon  of  the  FmssiaB  pnivinces 
with  Folond,  bat  granting  them  at  the  Ume  time  freedom 
from  taiaiion  ud  full  autonomy.  But  except  In  the  border 
province  of  Greir  Poland,  the  acquialtion  of  this  new  tenitory 
eidied  ntlle  interest  and  no  entlnisiasm  In  Folind  generally. 
Tbe  local  diets  granted  subiidiei  with  a  niggard  band,  and  lor 
the  conduct  of  the  4ar  tbe  king  soon  had  to  depend  almo&t 
enliiely  on  Huisite  mcrcenaiieg,  who  frequently  turned  Again)! 
him  whtn  their  wages  were  not  paid.  The  Polish  gentry  oh  the, 
other  band  exhibited  far  teas  energy  in  the  field  tbaji  io  the 
cDundl  chamber;  they  were  defe»teil  again  and  again  by  tbe 
knithu,  and  ahoired  themsctvea  uttdly  incapable  ol  talusg 
lortiOKi.  So  wonder  then  il  la  the  eariier  yeui  of  the  war 
the  Order  recovered  its  lost  gruuod,  and  ttie  king,  irritated 
beyond  endurance  by  the  auiddal  paraimony  of  ttie  eatitea. 
Ihltatened  to  retire  Io  tlie  (oresta  of  Lithuania.  But  manlier 
couniela  prevailed,  the  struggle  waa  resumed,  and  after  the 
bloody  victoiy  of  Fudi  (September  ■;,  i^fi)  tho  scales  of 
fortnne  inclined  decisivdy  to  tbe  tide  of  Poland.  FiaSly 
the  Holy  See  bterrcned.  and  by  the  aecond  peace  of  T^om 
(October  14,  14M)  all  West  Piuuis,  u  it  Is  now  called, 
was  ceded  to  Poland,  while  East  Prussia  vat  lelt  in  the  handa  of 
tbe  knights,  who  held  il  as  a  fiel  of  lbs  Poliah  cronn. 

The  intervention  ol  tbe  Curia,  which  h^Iiurto  had  been  holtilg 
to  Casimir  becauK  of  bis  steady  and  patriotic  nsietance  to  pa^ial 
•ggreaakin,  waa  due  to  the  pennutaiioiti  of  European  pidiljcs. 
The  p^e  «*a  mudoub  to  get  rid  of  the  Uuisile  king  of  Bohetnia, 
C«oc|c  PodChrad,  as  the  first  step  towarda  the  lormttiCHi  of  n 
kafoeigaiDil  tbe  Turk.  Caslmicwaatobealeadingfactotlntfcis 
combination,  and  he  look  advantage  of  it  to  procuR  Ibe  election 
ol  his  aoo  WUdialaua  aa  king  of  Bohemia.  But  he  wotdd 
commit  biouelf  too  far,  and  his  ulterior  plana  wen  frustnted 
by  the  rivalry  of  Mattliiis  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  wbi 
went  10  far  ai  to  itimuiite  the  Teutonic  Order  to  rise  a, 
Caaimir.  The  death  of  hlattliiaa  in  i4go  waa  a  great  re 
Poland,  and  Caafour  onpioyed  the  two  rsnaining  years  t^  ins 
further.    Heexpiredi 


The  tatture  el  Cuiinir'a  fbaiMlit  «. 


ilTiokiii 

^ _.  Taordinaiy  ilmpUcity  and  sobriety. 

He,  one  of  the  greatest  monarclis  in  Eurc^,  habitually  wore 
plain  Cracow  doth-,  drank  nothing  but  water,  and  ki^  the 
noal  austere  ol  tables.  His  one  passion  was  the  these.  Yet 
hii  litierality  to  bis  Eninisten  and  savants  was  prDvetbial.  and 
his  vanquished  enemies  he  alwiyi  treated  wkh  mafolficent 
genensiry.  Casimir's  married,  life  was  singularly  bappy.  His 
consort,  Eliiabeth  of  Austria,  "  the  mother  of  tbe  Jigiellos,'' 
bore  bim  >ii  sons  and  seven  daugfaten,  and  by  faer  afiection  am 
good  counsel  materially  relieved  the  constant  anxfelies  an 
gricTOui  burdens  of  bis  long  and  arduous  reign. 

Bee  Ian  Dlulcu.  Optra  (Cracow,  ISSj) ;  August  Sokotgwtki.  lUui 
mudiliiltfyi!  Ftlaml  {P<A.),vo].ii.(yiBiBt,iv^).    (R.N.B.) 

CAiniR-ftBIES,  JTBAM  PAUL  PISRRS  (iS4;-I907).  fifth 
pccsldeit  ol  tbe  Fiencta  Republic,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  Sil 
of  November  it4T,  being  the  grandson  of  Casimii  Heire  Pfriei 
(;,i.)  the  famous  premier  ol  Louis  Philippe.  He  entered  publii 
Ele  as  secretary  tohisfaiher,  A.  V.L.C.  Pfrier,  who  wssministei 
Ol  Ihe  Interior  under  the  presidcBcy  of  Thiers.  In  1874  be  wu 
elected  general  tounciUot  of  tbe  Aube,  and  was  sent  by  the  suni 
department  to  tbe  chamber  ol  deputies  in  tbe  (eneisl  elections 
of  iK;6,  and  he  was  always  rc-clecled  until  his  presidency.  In 
tfHt  of  tbe  irv^tions  of  his  family,  CaaUalr-Piritf  joined  tbe 


girmp  of  RepBbHoDi  OS  tbe  Left,  and  was  one  of  tbt  jAj  on  tbe 

"  "    Hoi  C'877)-    It  be  refused  to  vote  tbe  eipuWon  of  tbe 

ei  in  iS4],  and  resigned  aa  deputy  upon  the  tDactmenl  of 

tlic  law,  ft  was  otily  owing  10  penonal  conneiioDi  wfth  the  lamDy 

of  Orlfbns.    On  tbe  17th  of  August  iBgj  he  beoune  undcr- 

Tetaryofilate  for  war,  and  retained  that  poidtioii  until  tbe  7th 

.  January  1885.  From  iSgo  to  1S91  he  waa  vice-president  ol 
the  chamber,  then  tn  1S93  ptesideoL  On  the  3rd  of  December 
he  became  prime-minister,  bohUng  tbe  department  ol  foreign 
aSairs,  resigned  in  May  1894,  and  was  te-elected  piesident  of  the 
chamber.  On  tbe  14U1  of  June  1894.  after  tbe  assassinaiion  of 
President  Canwt,  he  was  elected  president  tif  the  republic  by 
4S I  votes  against  igs  for  Henri  Biisson  and  97  for  Cbailci  Dupuy. 
His  presidency  lasted  only  >ii  months.  The  lealgDatioii  of  the 
Dupuy  minisby  on  the  itth  ol  January  1E95  wu  followed  tbe 

Bit  day  by  that  of  the  piesident.    Casmir-Pjrier  explained  Ma 

ctioD  by  the  fact  that  he  found  himself  ignored  by  tbe  miidxten. 

bo  did  not  consult  him  before  taking  dedsiom,  and  ^d  not  keep 
him  infoimed  upon  piJitical  events,  cspedaily  In  foreign  iffain. 
~         ...    (igfoit^  and  abaohitely  abandoned  politics, 


voted   b 


.    At  tJ 


i  Dreyfus  at  Rennea,  Caaimir-Piticr'a  evidence,  aa  opposed 
It  of  Geoecal  Merciet,  was  of  great  vahie  to  tbt  cause  ol 
Dreyfus.    He  died  on  tbe  iitbof  March  1907. 

CUIXO  (diminutive  ol  aue,  a  bouM),  tbe  Italian  nunc  lor  ■ 
pleasure-house  in  a  giidea,  wldch  has  been  olCDded  to  *  place 
of  public  amuiement  at  pleaauie  naoiti,  in  irtikb  Concerta. 
theatrical  peilocnanca  aad  public  balli  an  ^vto,  aad  which 


ullyco 


..«/;t« 


■fandgi 


of(bitign.  In  the  iBth  century  in  EarimdtaaayimbjUTaoiplM 
wete  buHt  In  tlw  parka  of  onBtiy  maflsom,  otd  Sii  WlUtvn 
Cbambcia  io  hfa  tieattM  on  dril  aicUlectm  pHbUiba  plate*  ol 
the  culaot  he  bwl  buSt  U  Marin),  acK  DabUn,  Wiltok  BfU 
Salisbury,' ud  Birdahall,  Yorkahfac. 

CuHM  oe  CuiBH  is  abo  tbe  name  given  to  •g«B»  of  cud*  at 
ohicuic  origin,  played  with  a  full  i4dit-pack.    Tbe  object  ia  10 

vabia.  It  may  be  played  by  two,  three  oc  foot  penona,  paitnen 
dltiDgappoBta  one  another.  The  pliyet  at  tbe  dealer's  ligbi  is 
caUedtbeptBr(^>M),theo«athi*leftIbeelde*th*Dd.  Tfav 
dealer  (sdectad  by  the  cm  of  the  LiweBt  taid)  deal*  tour  cards  to 
each  player  by  twos  and  also,  jnst  befen  deafing  to  Umarff ,  four 
tothe  taUcfaceupwarda.  Tbe  ddot  band  begins  tlie  game  by 
pUylnc  t.c*rd  in  one  ol  thm  ways.  Either  he  may  take  ooe  of 
ths  e^oaad  cuds  «n  tbe  table  by  nntdifng  it  with  one  from  Us 
own  huti;  or  be  nuij  put  one  ol  Us  cuds  opon  one  ol  the  table 
band  and  call  the  stm  of  the  |dpa  (oiled  MWa^;  or  tbiidly, 
failing  to  do  dlbet  of  these  things,  be  nnut  MS,  i-i.  lay  a  card 
face  upwards  on  tbe  table  beside  the  exposed  cirda,  and  the 
player  at  hts  left  then  plays  In  his  turn.  When  eaeb  player  bas 
played  out  all  four  of  his  cards  tiK  dealer  deals  four  more  all 
round,  and  the  game  proceeds  until  the  pack  is  exhausted.  The 
game  either  (i)  ends  at  this  juncture,  tlw  player  having  aecsrtd 
the  most  points  wirming;  or  (j)  the  side  or  pjayer  Gnt  lecttring 
11  points  wiosi  or  (3)  the  polnu  secured  In  a  gtven  number  of 
deals  may  determine  the  winner.  The  pcdnts  and  their  respective 
values  are  as  lo11o«B:~fii{  lor  Great)  Csjuu  (ten  of  diamonds),  li 
Liuli  Cajino  (deuce  of  spades),  i;  Catij  (greatest  number),  y, 
SfaJeJ  (greatest  number),  11 ,4ai,  i  each  or  4  together;  5ik(>i, 
t  each.  Thus,  without  siKef  1,  tbe  nuxiraum  piunts  in  oiie  deal 
art  1 1.  A  sweepis  a  play  thai  dears  the  table  of  aQ  exposed  carda. 
The  game  then  procnds  by  tbe  next  player  pladng  a  card  on  Ibe 
table  face  upwards. 

"  Building,"  referred  to  above,  is  done  as  foDrnv^  Shoold  a  3 
lie  expoaed  on  tiie  table,  a  player  may  place  a  4  upon  It,  layiH, 
"  I  hiaild  a  7,"  and,  if  it  ■■  not  disturbed  befcce  his  ncvt  turn,  m 
may  then  take  tbe  two  cards  with  anolhcr  ;  from  his  hand.  Il 
follovi  that  00  comMnatlon  may  be  buitt  unless  Ihe  buikler  holds 

in  Ihe  cue  cited  above,  anotha'  pLiyer  may  put  a  >  apcn  the  rw» 
cards  wbicb  laakt  T  and  My,  "  1  buiU  9,"  in  whicfc  caae  tbe  on^aal 
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^buu£oii 


t  old  wmy  ff^pb] 

Id.    ^  ia  Uw  ■Bpidir  vmriltioa  ~"" 

qana  II  and  iluknivi  ii.    tn  thti  Daaiier  the  oppom 
•uBpIs  ud  iocRucd  buiUiDi  ut  (mtly  moltipUM,  cehi 
much  livtOn'  nmCp 
U  ■  nUyw  Su  awl*  1  btfd  ht  BOrt  ttka  It  in  «i  t 

nalaaliaculkkcKiaieotlia'fxn].    Ha  oaiiM  liav*  t 

the  taLiB  u  the  bih  tuna,  mr  incrim  uolha  tnuld  U  ht  ilreidy 
liu  OK  of  his  own.  Deuilt  ^uiUt  anoat  b«  bK«ucd.  •■t.  If  a 
phyer  conbina  ■  i  ind  4  lyisi  on  tb*  tdblt  nadiiUR*  *  7  from  hia 
UH  upoa  tlwm.  nyiiiCi  ^  1  build  wtno*  "  tUvDuild  cu  \m  taken 
ssiy  with  ■  T,  ud  aBDSt  bt  boat  npoa  fartte.-  _0(  ohoh  to  tka 

I^yiof  panncn  acb  may  tain  in  tbe  otber'i  buDdi,  or  may  build 
10  a  card  that  has  been  cKclaird  by  bl>  pannrr;  f-f  ■  if  bii  partner 
hu  buili  an  8  tbat  bai  been  aptirad  by  an  oppooeiit,  he  siay  build 

la  be  in  hu  lurtoer't  bvodi  even  thcnigb  he  hu  no  a  himielf-  In 
baiiint,  i-f.  tayina  down  a  card  without  matcbinE  or  bundin?,  one 
lauilly  pliyi  •mall  ardi,  avoiding  acta  and  (S  Bi(  ind Tlnlt 

callin|[  for  ipecial  ireatmcnt.     In  the  laat 

on  the  table  becoioe  Lhe  ptoperty  of  the  player  takin|;  1 

A  p»d  Amiiry  add  ksen  povcia  tit  oWrvitiDn  an 

ddl.    A  teciuid  or  i] 


,  of  It<ly,  probably  of  Vt 
oiigla.  Varro  atalei  thai  the  came  was  SaMnt, 
tchu,  and  abo  tbat  the  town  Itself  vai  SaniDiie,bui  be  i>  probably 
•rtong.  When  U  ame  under  Bomaa  supremacy  is  not  known, 
but  it  probably  received  the  ritizensbip  in  iSB  b.g  It  was  the 
mostBOUtb^aaterly  townin£<iMiiHadfecJiiH,^t11stedonlhe  Via 
LalJD*  about  40  m.  N.W.  of  Capua.  It  appears  occasionally 
intliEhittaryoftheHanniballc  War.  Varroposiesacdi  villa  near 
II,  In  which  later  on  Marli  AatoDy  held  his  oigies.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  republic  It  was  a  frarfniura,  and  under  the  empire  it 
appears  as  a  colooy  (perhaps  founded  liy  the  triumvirs),  though 
in  two  (not  local)  hucrlpiioas  it  is  cnllnl  mii>i»i>tiin.  Strabo 
^leaks  of  It  as  an  itnportanl  town;  Vacro  inentions  the  olive-oil 
ij  its  district  as  especially  good.  The  older  iVolscian  Ca^iaum 
mnst  have  stood  on  the  hill  (171;  ft.)  above  the  Roman  toon 
( 1 4S  ft) ,  wIiEre  considerable  rem  air  s  of  loiti  bca  tions  In  Cyclopean 
DBiDnry,  of  finely  cut  blocks  of  limcslone,  still  eiiit.  Tlie  site  Is 
now  occniried  by  the  Benedictine  monastery  ol  Monte  Csssino 
(f.*.)(auiidedbyStBened;cthinBeUin5)g.  A  number  of  Roman 
inaeriptioiis  fram  f""-""  are  preserved  there.  Hie  wall  which 
ram  sDutb-weM  and  west  starting  from  the  weat  side  of  the 
DMOaatery,  for  a  told  length  of  about  300  yds.,  is  not  so  dearly 
tnoable  on  tlieotbersIdeafthehlU,Ihouch  there  is  one  fragment 
nnder  the  east  ude  of  the  monnstery;  but  it  seems  to  have 
defended  the  summit  and  wu  perhaps  the  original  actopoUi. 
The  Renun  town  lay  at  the  (oat  of  the  mountain,  close  to  the 
I^Latina.  The  ampbilheatie,  erected  by  Ununidia  QnadmtiUl 
(whose  parion  tor  actois  is  mentioned  by  PUny,  Epiil.  vii.  14, 
OD  the  Decagon  <ri  her  death  at  the  age  of  about  eighty),  is  sliU 
exisling.  it  is  built  of  epui  rilicalalam  and  the  five  entrances  are 
by  BTchei  of  larger  bbxks  of  stone,  it  is  approiimBtcIy  circular 
in  plan,  lie  eitemsl  walls  are  19  (I-  high  Tht  seats  in  the 
intcriOT  have  disappeared.  Above  it  on  the  hillside  is  a  Ihcatn 
of  ttm      -    ■         • 


tdroof 

oi  tbe  nmt  malmiaL  On  the  sppodu  buk  of  the  Rapido  are 
thenducalledMuitiEdli.attributedtothevilUof  Vano.aputof 
whkh  WM  IitqutBtly  diawn  by  the  aiditiectsaf  the  16th  centvry 
(T.  AiU>yia/>aferis/asiMlut5bb»JaIJinH,ii.  !«}.  The 
midinial  town  of  S.  CBmam,  whidi  RRuned  tlH  name  Caiiiiia 
iaiSTi.liesallttktallieiiDitk  TIk catbedial  was fovnded in 
the  pih  ccnWQF,  but  tba  ptaacnt  buildinc  wis  constmclBd  In  tbs 
iTtliCBitaty.  The  cfauickofS.MaiitdeUe  Cinque  Toiri contains 
t»elve  ancient  marble  columns;  above  the  town  is  a  piclBtesque 
medieval  taitle.  (T.  As.) 

CUrai,  MlfiUBl.  Ci7io-ini>,  a  learned  Uarnnite,  was  botn 
atTi4ioli(Syiia)iiii7io.  HestudiedatKome.whenhelecluied 
on  AnUc,  Synac,  CtaUtc,  phOoaophy  and  theology.  Id  1743 
..  ._  ^_._  ._  J  .  ■  in  tiu  nya)  hbtajy  at 
mhai  of  the  Royal 
language)  to  the 
at  the  EacoiiaL  In  1763  he  became 
post  wH^  ba  appeals  to  have  b^  till  hii 
diath  in  1791.  Cuid  pafaUBbed  a  work  eotitled  AWtMhco 
'  aUta-Hiifaia  Eiemialnait  (1  Tola.,  Uadrld,  1760-1770). 
Aiahic  USS.,  which  he  found  in 


■an  betwecd  the 

Spain.    Caiiri'a  work  ii  Dot  yet 

(riwilete,  bnt  a  more  acienti&c  syalan  is  adopted  in  Hattwig 

I>erenbourg's  tnoomplete   ticatile,   La  UaitVcriU  or^bu  <A 

i'£K«naf  (Paris,  1U4). 

CMKKT,  a  small  boi  or 
money,  papen,  ot  olhei  objects  of  value, 
doubtful.    It  is  pasdhly  a  diminutive  of 
wine  or  other  litrnor.    Hie  Spansb  a 

hdmet,  or  rtnd  of  an  onion,  and  is  probably  conoected  with 
taicar,  tobreakopen,I.atin  fiuuarT,Freiich  asatr,  to  break,  ahake. 
The  French  tatqut,  tas^vel,  of  the  aa 
behnet,  and  the  sense  of  "  amidi  chest  "  is  not  found  in  laQguagei 
other  liun  Engllih.  Sktst  suggests  that  the  word  is  a  coituplian  - 
of  French  auteue,  diminutive  of  caisr,  bor,  l^tin  aprn,  'iiam 
lafcrt,  to  bold,  contain,  cf.  English  "case."  Bistoiy  and 
literature  are  full  of  reference]  to  the  often  disconcettlngCDntfnts 
ol  these  Ismous  leceptadea.  The  "  Casket  I^tten  "  (f.>.)  an 
one  of  the  tnyiteilei  of  history.  Haipagncai'*  casket  playi 
an  important  part  ia  Molitre's  L'Avart;  Bloebeard  ^ait 
too-curious  wife  the  keys  of  his  caskets  fflted  with  predouastona; 
the  contents  of  Stinte-Croli's  caakei  brought  about  the  tiial  and 
condemnation  ot  the  marquise  de  BrlnvilUeia,  the  paaseneE. 
This  very  ancient  piece  oi  furniture  was  Dodnuht  derived  from 
the  chest,  nhkh  was  the  original  wardrobe.  It  wa>  often  an 
object  ot  great  value,  covered  with  Ivory,  enamd,  01  stamped 
leather,  enri^ed  with  predocs  metals,  or  encrusted  with  jewels. 
One  Khich  belonged  to  SI  Louis  and  IspTCserved  in  the  Louvfe  la 
covered  with  enamelled  shields  of  anus  and  other  decnaliciaB. 
In  the  T6th  and  rjth  centuiiea  sectet  lilding-plsoE>  were  aome- 
times  in  the  thickness  of  the  lid  or  in  a  false  bottom.  71m  word 
is  now  little  used — Uie  natural  ie«dt  of  the  desacnide  oi  the 
Dbject;but  auctioneen  occasion^  announce  tbat  they  win  sell 
a  "  casket  ot  Jewels,"  and  undertakers,  eapedally  fn  the  United 
Sloles,  frequently  use  It  as  a  grandioBe  syDODyn  tot "  coffin." 

CA9KET  LETTERS.  This  Is  the  name  gaKTsUy  given  to 
el^t  lelten.  and  a  sequence  of  ftregulai  sonnets,  all  described  as 
originatly  !n  French,  and  said  to  have  bees  addressed  by  Maty, 
queen  of  Stois.  to  the  earl  ot  Bothwdl,  betwaen  Jamimy  and 
April  1566-1567  The  nature  of  these  documcBta — antheotic, 
forged,  ot  partly  foiled,  panjy  genuine— has  been  the  (heme'of 
much  discussion.  II  authentic  throu^ionl,  they  afford  perfect 
proofof  hlary'scompHcilyln  thennrderol  her  husband,  Henry. 
Lord  Dsrol^.    The  tr^lc  i>  K>  perphnm,  and  poiaibilitlcs 


CASKET  LETTERS 


diicd< 


Biclr  biltnced,  that  inqufTen  msy  chsoge  tbdr 
lodify  ot  reverie  their  opinioni,  on  Ihe  »ppMr«Bceo{ 

ntion  of  eiuiing  evideoce.  Continveriy  cxntns 
y  lonji  and  lingular  nodited  ephlle  called  "  Tfas 
tet "  or  "  Lettrr  II."  If  Mary  wioie  all  ot  tiia,  at 
some  cDBipiomisiiig  patti  of  it,  abe  mi  certainly 

two  quntioiia  lemiin  to  be  KItleil— (t)  did  ber 
me  time  posaos  anotfaer  va^n  of  thi*  letui  which 

IS  beyond  doubt  a  forgeiy'and  (i)iiBot  pait  of 


in  aaotiicr  it 


a  forged  intcipolatioQ,  bued 
Dot  by  Mary? 

Tiie  nbole  aSaJi  baa  been  obacured  and  alraoat  Inciiilobly 
entan^ed,  as  ve  shall  see.  by  lix  bchaviouc  of  Maiy'i  accuaen. 
Of  these  Moitland  o[  LelhlDgton  <nii  coasenting  to  Damley's 
muideii  the  eail  of  MoiioD  had,  at  least,  guiliy  forrtiuiwleilge; 
the  regent  Moray  (Mary's  natural  brother)  had  "  looted  llmmgh 
hia  £agen  "  at  the  oiole,  and  fot  months  icaulned  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  crimiluU^  He  also  perjured  himself  «hcn  putting 
before  Eliiabelh'i  commiMion  of  inquiry  at  Wcslminslei  (Dec- 
enber  1568)  a  copy  of  the  omleasion  o£  Hepbuin  of  Bowton 
(Cotton  MSS.  BHdih  Museum.  Caligula  C.I.  (oL  J15).  Thii 
is  ittealed  as  a  '*  true  copy,"  but  Moray,  who  had  been  present 
when  Bowton  vaa  examined  (December  S,  1567),  knew  that 
the  copy  presented  at  Weatmimter  (December  1 568)  had  been 
mutilatetl  because  the  nosed  paoaga  were  damQisg  to  Lclhing- 
ton  and  the  eari  of  Morton,  accomplices  In  the  critne  of  Damley's 
murder,  and  accomplices  of  Moray  in  bis  pnaecution  <rf  his 
tislcr.  tSe«  in  Cambridge  Uuivetsity  Libiuy,  MS.  Oo.  4t, 
fol.  5  It  >eq.  Compare  the  MS.  copy  of  the  coDfeisiDa  In  the 
British  Uuscum,  Citlon  MSS.  CaHgula,  CJ.  foL  m,  printed 
in  Anderson's  Csliatintu,  voL  ii.  pp.  ig3-i&B.) 

If  Moray  the  righteous  (ould  act  thus,  mucb  nwie  might  the 
nurdenr  Mortoti  perjure  himself  in  hia  averment  that  [here 
bad  been  no  tampering  with  the  Casket  Lettaa  ia  hia  custody. 
We  cannot,  in  ibort,  believe  Mary's  accuaen  on  their  DBtbs. 
When  they  all  went,  ia  October- December  1568,  to  York  and 
London  to  accuse  tbeic  queen — and  before  that,  In  their  pro- 
damationi — they  contcadlcted  tltemseivei  freely  and  fnqucnily; 
Ihey  put  in  alistol  dates  which  made  Maty'aaulhorship  of  Letter 
II.  impossibb;  and  they  rang  the  changes  on  Scots  tranriations 
-of  the  alleged  French  originals,  and  on  the  French  itself.  Foi 
example,  when  Moray,  after  Mary  was  In  Elizabelh'i  power 
(May  \6,  is6S],  wished  Eliiabetb  to  have  tho  matter  Hied, 
he  in  May-June  t5«a  sent  John  Wood  to  England  with  Scots 
tnnslationa  of  the  letters.  Wood  waa  to  ask.  "  if  the  French 
originals  arc  found  to  taEy  with  IhcScoIs  translations,  will  that  be 
reckoned  good  evidence?"  £t  was  as  easy  to  send  copies  of 
the  French,  and  Chui  give  no  gtmuid  for  tbe  suspicion  that  the 
Scots  letleia  were  altered  00  the  bsiia  of  information  acquired 
between  May  and  October  ij6g,  and  that  tbe  French  versions 
weio  made  10  fit  the  new  form  of  the  Scots  copies.  Another 
louice  of  confusion,  now  removed,  was  Ihe  later  pablicalioo  in 
France  of  the  letters  in  Flench.  This  French  did  ml  correspond 
with  French  copies  of  some  of  the  originals  tecently  disuivercd 
inCeca's  HSS.andrifewhere.  Bui  that  ia  no  ground  ot  suspicion, 
(or  UwptibliihedFKiKh  letter!  were  oat  copies  of  the  alleged 
odgiDab,  bat  txanshition  of  Latin  traniJalioos  of  ihcm,  from 
tbeSoo«i(9etXF.Hendi»>n,7'A(CaitclIcUEri,iS9o).  Ckiman 
hisladini  htna  hot  made  matters  rnote  clear  by  treating  the 
Letleis  on  tbe  ptindldc  of  "  the  higher  criticism  "of  Homer  and 
the  Bible.  They  find  that  the  docunicna  are  of  composite 
origin,  partly  Dotes  from  Maiy  to  Damlcy,  partly  a  diary  ol 
Uary'i.  and  ao  on;  all  combined  and  cdll^  by  lomc  one  who 
played  the  part  of  the  legendaiy  edilorial  commillce  ol  Peisis- 
tiatDs  (lie  Hoxit),  which  compiled  the  Hied  toiOiyiiey  out 
of  fragmentary  lays .  From  all  these  causca,  and  olhen,  arise 
confnsion  and  suspicion. 

So  much  information  unkoown  to  elder  disputants  such  as 
GoodaU.  Ibe  elder  Tyllcr,  Chalmcis,  and  Malcolm  Laing,  lod  in 
certain  caaca  unknown  even  to  Froudc  and  Skclloo,  has  accrued, 
thai  Ihe  question  can  now  best  be  studied  in  Tkt  Caiktl  Lrltai, 


by  T.  F.  Henderson  (iU(>;  secoad  baue,  1S9S.  Mng  the  moi* 
accurate) ;  in  TIa  Vyilcry  of  Maty  Stiutt,  by  Andrew  I^ig 
Uib  edition,  1904),  and  in  Henddnon'i  criticism  of  that  book, 
in  hii  Marfj  ^uat  ^  Scott  (1905)  (Appendix  A).  The  condu- 
lion  arrived  at  here  fa  that  of  Henderson,  but  it  is  reached 
Independently. 

The  history  of  the  Ictten  muat  be  given  in  summary.  Heik- 
dersoD,  in  Tin  Caiktt  Lettm  (iSSo),  was  the  fiiM  to  puUlsb  and 
tise  as  evidence  a  documinl  of  which  the  exiitenci  was  made 
known  in  the  fifth  report  of  the  royal  commiasion  on  historical 
maouicripta.  It  ia  a  iwocn  itatement  of  the  earl  of  Morion, 
written  in  1568.  A  lilver  caiket  (oti^nally  Maiy'i  pn^ierly, 
bui  then  In  the  poiaesilon  of  Bothwell)  was  placed  in  his  haoda 
on  tbe  30th  of  jimc,  and  wai  in^xcted  by  several  nobles  and 
gentlemen  on  the  list  of  June  1567.  Morton  denies  that  the 
contents,  the  letters,  ionneli,  and  soipe  other  papers,  had  been 
in  any  way  tampered  with.  But  ft  Moray  oiuld  knowingly 
subnut  garbled  evidence,  Morton's  oalh  is  of  no  value  if  un- 

Maiy  was,  on  the  list  of  June  15^7,  a  prisoner  in  Loch  Leven 
Castle.  A  raeDenger  wai  at  oDceient  from  EdiDbai^lo  LiradOB 
withaletlerfromLethingtonanda verbal meMage.  Bytbeiilb 
of  July,  de  Silva,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  fiports  on  the 
authority  of  the  French  ambanador  that  du  Cioc,  Fiench  envoy 
to  Scotland,  avera  that  Mary's  Scottish  *"*^^rt  have  aulograph 
letters  of  hen  proving  her  guilt,  and  himsell  poisessei  copies, 
Of  these  copies  no  more  is  heard,  and  they  cannot  be  found. 
According  to  de  Silva,  Elizabeth  said  that  she  did  not  believe 
in  the  Letten,  and  that  Lethingtoo,  who  wiote  to  CccH  on  tbe 
list  of  June,  and  sent  a  verbal  message  by  the  beater,  "  bad 
behaved  badly  in  the  matter," — whether  that  of  the  letten,  or  in 
general.  On  what  evidence  she  based  that  opinion,  tf  she 
really  held  it,  is  naknown.  In  December  \%6^  the  Scottiib 
parliament  was  Informed  that  the  tetters  were  nnnti  by  Maiy 
(they  are  imsigned),  but  tbe  phrase  Is  not  used  in  the  lubieqtieat 
act  of  parliament.  The  letters  were  exhibited  and  appatently 
were  read,  probably  read  aloud.  Maiy's  party  in  St^tsnb^ 
I  jG8  dedaiid  that  tbey  were  garbled,  and  that  the  handwriting 
was  not  ben.  In  Ihe  end  of  July  ij6;  Ihe  eul  of  Moray,  Mary's 
brother,  paning  through  London  fiam  France,  told  de  Silva, 
as  de  SUva  rqwrted  to  hia  govenunenl,  that  iLere  wa*  proof 
of  Maiy's  guilt  in  a  leiut  of  three  doable  ibnta  ol  paper  iifwrf 

According  to  Moray's  version  of  the  letter.  Mary  was  to  Uy 

to  poison  Damley  in  a  house  on  tbe  way  between  tSbicew 
and  Edinburgh  where  he  and  abe  were  lo  stop.  Clearly  Lord 
Livingstone'a  house,  Callendar,  where  they  did  rest  on  their 
jonmcy,  is  intended.  If  this  failed,  Maiy  would  puL  Damley 
'in  thi  bouse  where  the  expknioa  was  airangcd  for  the  sight 
upon  which  one  ol  the  servants  wu  to  be  married."  No  such 
arrangement  had  been  made,  aa  tbe  confessions  of  the  miadinn, 
at  which  Moray  was  present,  dearly  prove.  It  may  be  said  ibal 
de  Silva  means"  tbe  house  in  which  the  eiploaioa  wa*  V'X'r^ 
arranged."  Bui  theearlof  Leimcii.Damley'ifatiieliliDdeniood 
Moray  to  mean  that  aa  early  aa  January  ai-jj,  ij6j.  tie 
house  of  Kirk  o'  Field,  where  Damley  was  ilain,  had  already  been 

Eined.  Moray's  version  of  the  letter  made  Mary  ull  BothwvU 
'  poiion  ot  put  away  hii  wife.  No  luch  nutters  occur  in  Le  tui 
JI.,  Moray  spoke,  he  said,  on  the  authority  of  "  a  man  who  had 
read  Ihe  letter  "  A  similar  account  of  this  leUer  ii  ^ven  in  a 
dociunent  of  Damley's  father,  the  earl  of  Lennox  (Cuubtidgo 
Univenity  Ubiaiy  MSS.  Oo.  ;.  ^r,  f-  U  b.).  Can  we  suppose 
that  "the  nun  who  had  read  Ihe  letter"  invented  much  of  its 
conlcuti,  and  lold  ihem  lo  Moray,  who  told  de  SUva,  and  told 
Damley's  father,  Lennox,  then  In  01  near  I^ndon? 

At  this  point  comes  in  the  evidence — unknown  to  Froude, 
Skclton,  Hosack,  and  Heoderson  in  his  book  Tht  Caika  Lnurt— 

of  Maiy,  written  for  01  by  the  eatl  of  Lennox.  These  MSS 
arc  in  Ihe  Univetsily  Library  of  Cambridge,  and  were  transcribed 
by  Father  Stevenson.  His  lianscripts  were  brought  to  light  by 
Father  FoUeD.  S.  J.,  who  lent  thim.  with  his  own  notes  on  Ibcn^ 
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lo  Aadiv>  Lug  for  BB  in  hitbaeb,  TjIc  VyKirj  i;/ ifvT  Jlmrl 

Not  ona  ol  the  Lcoou  docuBKoU  u  dUcdi  all  but 
FTtflannlliiuiEngli^buuloltliepaHHi.     ItBaybeconjeduied 
IhU  tixy  were  Kicdsi  by  LeitBox  from  ' ' 
hini  to  some  wK  who  vu  whlinc  afiiimt  tAtry'  Aaodc  Uum 
(Cunbiidgc  Uoivgnily  MSS.  Oo.  7-  47.  iol.  17  b.)  ii  ■  loi 
indiclaieDl  of  Muy,  in  wbicli  Lcnnoi  dncribn  1  wiclud  kiln 
iien.    At  his  httn  lud,  be  doeety  foliowi  Mony'e  vertwn  r 
pcrted  by  de  Silv«  in  July  1567-    Lennoi  elH  giva  kvs 
■tones  of  crud  word*  of  Uuy  ipokoi  Ea  Dimjey  ia  (be  bearing 
of  her  aervuiti. 

Nov,  OD  the  1  lib  of  June  I  j68,  Lennoi  w  in  Uw  coopany  of 
Jdba  Wood,  a  ccealuie  ol  iaoay-%.  and  Wa«l,  as  we  uw,  bnngbt 
cofiea  of  the  Scots  rendering  of  the  Letters  into  Englajid 
Usy-JiuH  1568,  It  was  aigueil  by  Aufiiew  Lang  that  Wood 
was  likely  to  aZuw  tbcK  letters  to  Lennos;  and  that  as  Lennox 
loUoFS  Molay'fl  veiwki  of  Mary's  long  and  oiurderous  kattcfj 
and  does  not  foJow  Letter  iL,  the  mtudeious  JeLLer  (a  toigeiy) 
was  then  part  of  the  dossier  of  Mary's  accusers.  Again,  as 
Lennox's  indictment  ol  Maiy  (Cambridge  Oo.  7-  47-  foL  17  b.) 
is  rife  in  "  reporta  and  saying  of  Mary's  servants  "  about  her 
cruel  words  to  Darnlry,  and  as  Lennoi  had  not  these  reporta 
on  the  iitfa  ol  June  ijAj,  fbron  that  day  he  wrote  to  Scotland 
asking  his  friends  to  discover  them  and  send  them  to  him,  the 
indictment  (Oo.  7-  47)  must  have  been  composed  long  aller  the 
nth  of  June.  This  must  be  so,  lor  Lennoi's  lelten  of  the  nth, 
of  June  were  iaicicepted  by  bis  foes,  the  Hamiltons,  and  were 

his  inquiries  were  deUyu).     (The  Ittteis  ol  Jxnnoi  were  pubUsbed 
in  WiKeUMyo/IAcJ/ail/aikfaui.vDl.iv.} 

Henderson,  on  the  other  aide,  bdievM  tint  Wood  "  indu- 
bitably "shoaed  to  Leonoi  the  Scott  copies  of  the  Casket 
Leileis  sbaut  the  iith  of  June  156S.  But  Leaaai,  be  uyi, 
could  not  quote  Letter  II.  in  his  indictnimi  against  Miiy, 
and  bad  to  reston  Moray's  veisionol  July  1J67,  because  Leimca's 
indictment  was  com|:deted,  and  even  laid  before  Eiiuibetb,  as 
eiily  as  tlie  iSth  of  May  15&3.  Hendenon  aeelu  la  prove  that 
this  is  so  by  quoting  from  ChaJmeis's  Ifory  Qtiem  ej  Sioit  (vol- 
U.  p.  rSg)  the  statement  that  Lennos  and  his  wife  on  that  day 
'  to  Eliaabcth  a  "  Bill  of  Supplication  ";  and  (Ibough  be 


englhen 


Lt  the  in 


publishes,  BUI 

inendoreed,  and  without 

a  title,  and 

in  it.    It  is  a  jeli-con 

n  Mary  an 

d  Darnlcy. 

Hendeison-s 

therefore  se 

toprqare 

an  English 

It  [Oo,  7.  47]  is  a  drefi  lor  the  6 
«  by  heading  the  indictment,  wUkh  be 


itradictory  history  of  the 


was  in  England  and  hi  Eltcabetb's  | 


hear  of  this  fact— Mary's  arrival  in  Engbnd  (May  16,  isfiS)— 
belore,  say,  the  19th  of  May;  and  between  tbe  tgth  of  May  and 
the  iSth  of  May  he  could  not  wrile  (ot  and  receive  from  Scotland 
"  the  reports  and  sayinp  of  her  servants-"  He  did  not  possess 
Ihem  on  the  tilh  of  June,  when  he  asked  for  them;  he  did  not 

(Oo,  7.  47)  ia  rich  in  Ihem;  therefore  that  paper  is  not  the"  Bill 
of  SLpplicatioa"  of  (be  iSlb  of  May 

Thus  tbe  question  remains,  Kby,  if  Wood  about  the  1,11b  of 
June  showed  to  Lennoi  Letter  II  in  Scots,  did  Lennoi  follow 
Moray's  erroneous  version  of  July  1 567  ?  Because  in  June  1 568 
thai  vervion*  forged,  was  in  the  Scots  collection  <^  the  Casket 
Letters  ?     If  so.  tfwr< was  time  for  Lennoi  to  lend  to  the  accusers 

flin,  5»-ote  (December  9.  i!*3)  that  he  had  made  lor  Lennoi 

Daroley  and  Mary.'  Lennoi  (Jw*  «.  'S^S)  "ted  Crawlord 
for  his  rcminiscencea,  nal  of  Datnlcy'i  repotti  of  his  talkt  with 
'  "      '    "  *  w  with  bet  as  the 


lasgowi 


iley,  probably  or 


si  of  Jan 


'1S67. 


ntbe 


•=>  +5' 

ith  of  June  i;Atl.  be  msil  hava  uktd  Ciawfocd 


Crawf  ord')  evidence  wasali-impoitanl,  because  it  (ntrobocaltd 
Mary's  own  account  of  her  interviews  with  Daraley  in  Lcltii  U. 
That  part  of  the  teller  then,  it  is  argued  by  many,  is  a  lorged 
interpolation  baaed  on  Ciawiord'a  notes  and  memories.  The 
forceof  this  contantioa  ilea  in  tlie  dose  verbal  identities  between 
Crawiord's  account  ol  the  Dainlay-Maiy  interriews  (see  Cnw- 
lord's  Declaration  of  December  g,  1568,  in  Laic's  ifyifery 
d/  ifary  Slacrt.  pp.  4'^43';  from  SIM  Paftri  ScMaod. 
Elisabeth  vol  liii.  No.  14.  Kecord  OSul  and  the  cocreipond- 
ing  paswges  in  Letts  n.  IMyltrf  •/  Mary  Slturl,  pp.  306- jgS). 
The  vertial  identities  can  only  beciplained  in  one  of  the  following 
ways.  Either  Letter  H,  is  here  based  on  Ciawfoid ;  or  Crawford 
has  copied  Letter  U.  by  way  of  corrobonting  it  {>  fatal  step, 
if  (he  case  cajoe  bafore  •  nadom  Entfitb  cotirt  ^  justice) ;  or 
Daroley's  tncDury  of  Us  cenvi*wlion  with  Maty  was  10  fieah, 
when  be  diciatad  his  leccdiection  of  it  to  CcBwiont  on  iist-iuid 
January  156;,  that  he  tqwrted  tpeMhei  in  almost  the  vEiy 
■ante  words  11  Mary  med  in  writiag  Let  terIL  HendenonpRfos 
the  hypathesii  that  Lermoi  had  lost  Ciawford's  notes;  and  that 
the  identilia  are  eiplained  by  tbe  "  remarkably  good  memories 
ol  Crawford  and  Mary,  or  by  tbe  Duxe  likely  supposition  that 
taWlord,  beiore  preparing  hii  d«latalion  loi  Ike  tonferenct  " 
1  Westminster,  December  1566)  "  lelieibBl  bis  memory  by 
e  letter."  (Letter  IL,  Jldry  Qwea  d/ &<(>.  p.  650.) 
Mary  did  not  need  a  particularly  good  memory;  if  she  vroM, 
e  wrote  unchecked  her  rcooUectjana  oj  the  day's  talk.    But 

I  human  memoiy  of  a  conversation  reported  on  the  tlDd  ol 
.nuary  1 5A7,  could  be  so  nearly  *'  word  perfect  "  as  Crawlord's 
uat  have  been  two  years  later.    II  Crawford  "  refreshed  bis 

memory  by  tbe  letter,"  he  cquaed  himself,  and  the  entire  case, 
by  copying  whole  passages,  olten  with  lew  verbal  changes.  If 
he  had  access  to  bis  oiiginal  notes  of  the  tist  and  ajnd  of  January 
1567,  then  be  wassafa — thai  is,  il  Darnley's  memory  ol  thscon- 
venadoos  uUied  «  uacily  with  Mary's.  Whether  (hat  could 
be,  Darnley  dictating  while  Btill  hot  from  the  exciting  inter- 
change ol  words  which  be  meant  Lo  report,  is  a  question. lor 
psychologists.  Experiments  made  by  a  person  who  pninrisn 
a  good  memory  seem  lo  show  that  the  thing  is  very  possiUo, 
especially  il  Darnlcy  revised  Crawford's  notes. 

a  the.  probabilities  are  delicately  balanced.  Bm  ij  any 
gmpaies  Crawford's  whole  declaration  with  Letter  IL  in 
he  will  hnd  that  Crawlord  has  sources  ol  iofomatian  001 
yielded  by  Letter  U.;  while  Letter  IL  abounds  in  matter  ipokeB 
by  Mary  and  Darnley  which  could  not  be  borrowed  by  the 
hypothetical  forger  from  Crawford's  Declaration,  lor  it  dotf  itot 
mitain  the  facia.    These  fads,  again,  in  Letter  U.,  are  wnrlhleai 

of  the  recordii  nevei  cmpbynl  in  any  indictment  (though 
Lennoi'a  ate  copious  in  private  Ulk  between  Darnley  and  Maty, 
nil  of  ber  servants  "),  and  totally  useless  for  tbe  purpotes 
accusers.  Here  is  one  of  several  examples.  Letter  ll.bas, 
rawford  has  not,  the  slatenicot  that  Darnley  "  showed  me, 
^t  oLhei  talk,  that  he  knew  well  enough  that  my  brother 
Evealcd  to  me  what  he  (Darnley)  had  spoken  at  Stirling, 
Of  this  he  (Darnley)  dtoies  half,  and  above  all  that  he  (the 
brother?)  ever  came  to  his  (DainJey's)  chamber." 
Nothing  is  known  about  tbis  matter.    The  Lennoi  papen  are 

II  of  reports  ol  bitter  nords  that  passed  between  Darnley  and 
:ary  at  Stirling  (December  1566).  where  Datnlcy  was  sulking 
larl  while  the  fcstiviiies  of  tbe  baplism  of  his  son  (later 
imes  VI.)  were  being  held.  But  nothing  ii  uid  in  the  Lennoi 
ipers  of  words  spoken  by  Darnley  to  Mary's  brother  (probably 

lord  Robeil  ol  HcJyrood)  and  revealed  by  Lord  Robert  to  Maiy. 

Lorf  Robert  was  the  only  friend  of  Darnley  in  Mary's  entourage; 

and  he  even,  according  to  the  accusers,  warned  him  of  his  danger 

■    ".irk  o'  Held,  to  which  they  said  that  a  Casket  Letter  (Ul.) 
■red.    The  reference  is  only  to  be  seen  by  willing  eyes. 
il  credible  that  a  forger,  using  Crawford's  Declaration,  which 
enl  as  to  Mary's  brother  al  Slirling.  should  have  superfluously 

added  what  is  not  to  any  purpose  7    Could  he  baVB  combined 
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Ittcr  dia  I>UW(>  "  Ih  (Dunlc)')  ibmrol  me 
ftjnmi  ui  in4i  Lt  m  IU11U  of  the  fiolupuulSutkeriuuJ,  uidyet 
1  tuvr  DCer  touched  &  vord  ol  what  yon  (BothweU)  ihowed 
me  .  .  .  ud  by  eompluniiig  oI  the  Buhop,  I  have  dnwn  it  all 

Who  but  Moiy  henelf  could  have  mitten  abont  lUsunfcnown 
•flair  Di  Ihe  BiiliDp,  and  what  had  the  luppoied  {argtr  to  (aia 
by  iEvcDtisi  aail  addins  thoe  retetencet  to  aSain  imcoBnected 


Cnwfoid 

We  an  not  anre  that  this  cnidal  poloC  hu  been  DMiced  by  the 
earlier  ciltit*  of  the  I«tten.  In  Letter  11.  (piiagnph  7,  p.  3g8, 
Sa  Luig%  UyOiry  tf  UBrySk4art,  igoi)  Man' wrjla,  "  I  aiked 
why  he  (Dandey)  would  paH  away  in  Ibc  Englnh  eUp.  Ue 
denki  ft,  and  awcan  thereunto^  but  he  gianti  tiiat  he  tpdke 
unto  the  men."  Here  Cnwford'i  dedaialion  hai,  "  She  aaked 
him  why  he  would  pau  away  in  the  English  ahip.  He  answered 
that  he  had  ipokcn  with  the  EDgliihioaD,  but  not  of  mind  to  go 
away  with  him.  And,  il  he  bad,  it  liad  not  been  withovt  cause, 
considering  bow  he  was  uied.  For  he  had  neither  [meanfl]  to 
suataln  himicif  nor  bii  leivants,  and  need  not  m&ke  further 
leheanal  thereof,  iseing  ibe  knew  it  aa  well  as  be."  {Myttay  oj 
Man  SUtatl,  p.  4>{|.) 

It  nuiy  leem  to  the  reader  doQbtfal  whetber  thcw  cmnplaints 
■re  words  of  Damley's,  or  an  indignant  addition  by  hii  friend 
Crawford.  But  Mary,  in  Leitrr  If.,  shows  that  the  complaints 
and  the  sell-defena  are  Damley's  owil  It  ms  in  patngtaph  7 
that  (he  wrote  about  the  English  ship;  she  did  not  then  give 
Diinley'i  nmoastrances,  is  CrawJocd  does.  But  in  pingnph 
ig(ifyij«r7,  p.  406)  Msrytfiuni!  to  tie  subject,  and  writes,  "He 
(Dandey]  ipoke  very  biavrly  it  the  beginning,  is  the  bearer  will 
show  you,  vpoD  tbe  subject  of  Uie  En^shmcn,  and  of  his  depart- 
ing; but  in  the  end  be  reluined  to  his  humility." 

Thus  it  Is  certain  that  Damley  had  reported  10  Crawford  hb 
brave  words  and  leproadies  of  Mary,  which  Crawford  gives  in  the 
finifiei  place.  But  Letter  II.  omits  them  in  that  place  (psra- 
gtapb  7);  and  only  on  her  second  d«y  of  writing,  in  pamgniph 
tS,  does  Mary's  mhid  itcur  to  Damley's  firat  brave  words—"  he 
fljoke  very  bravely . 


id  hem 


imibty." 


but  gives  Damley's  words  as  reported  to  him  by  Damley — 
words  that  Damley  was  proud  of  .-—while  Mary,  returning  on  tbe 
second  day  of  writing  to  the  topic,  does  not  quote  Damley's 
brave  words,  but  merely  contrasts  his  speaking  "  -nty  hnveiy 
at  the  be^nnln^"  with  his  jHtiful  and  craven  later  submission; 
"  he  has  ever  tlie  leaf  in  his  eye,"  with  what  follows.  {Ujslrry, 
paragra[AiJ,p,  40».) 

When  we  (dd  (0  these  and  other  proofs  the  strange  lists  of 
nwmonRdi  in  tbe  middle  of  the  pages  of  tbe  lelter,  and  the 
breach  in  intemil  chronology  whicb  was  apparently  caused  by 
Msry' 


ntheo 


for  an  early  forged 
e  inleipoLtion   of 


first  night  in  Glasgow;  when  we  add  the  dtaii 
mood,  and  the  heart  breaking  evidence  of  a 
by  lawless  love,  we  seem  compelled  to  beUevi 
whole  of  Letter  U.,  that  none  of  it  is  forged. 
In  Tlu  Myilcrj  cfUary  Stuart  the  evidenci 
letter  wss  presented  witb  confidence;  tl 
forgeries  based  on  Crawford's  declaration  1 
nggcsted.  Thai  position  the  writer  now  abandons.  It  1 
asked  why,  after  being  with  Wood  on  the  iiih  of  Jui 
Lcnnoi  slill  rely  on  Moray's  version  of  Mlry's  letter?  Tbe  reply 
miy  be  thai  the  Scots  versions  were  regarded  as  a  great  seccel 
thai  Lennoi  wis  a  married  man;  and  thai  though  Lcnnoi  i 
June  knew  aboul  Msr/s  letlen,  doubtless  from  Wood,  or  froi 
common  report  (Bishop  Jewell  in  a  lelter  of  August  1 56;  mention 
that  he  bad  bend  ol  them),  yet  Wood  did  not  show  10  him'tb 
Scots  coptet,  Lennoi  quotes  Letter  II.  liter,  in  an  indictmen 
to  be  read  to  the  commission  sitting  at  York  (October  is68; 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  u  LcDDOi  kher  meeting  Wood  wrote  t 


es  of  Us  own  interview  with  Uuy 


as  corroborative  of  Mary*! 
Wood  had  either  shown  I 


I  the  le 


n  Letter 


.  rhen  Lcnnoi  later  quotes  Moray'i 
iisnin,  nor  Letter  II.  itaclf,  he  is  only  acting  with  the  sell- 
mtradictdiy  stupidity  whidi  pervades  hla  whole  indictment 
>).7.47,loLi7b.). 

TbK  letters  are  not  known  to  have  been  seen  by  say  au — tbcy 
or  the  silver  cukei— after  the  death  of  tbe  earl  a(  Cowrie  (who 
possessed  iheni).  In  May  15S4  Bowci,  the  English  ambassador 
lo  Holymod,  had  endeavoured  to  pracure  ibem  lor  Elitabeib, 
"  (or  tbe  secrecy  and  benefit  of  tlte  ause,"  Cooctivibly  the 
letters  fell  into  Che  hatub  of  Jamei  VI.  and  were  destroyed  by 
hisorden.  (A.  L.) 

CASLON,  the  name  otahmMsfamily  of  English  typefounden. 
William  Cailon  (16Q1-17M),  tbe  first  of  the  name,  was  bora  at 
Cradley,  Worcestershire,  anff  in  t7iA  started  buslnesa  In  London 
aa  an  engraver  ol  gun  locks  ud  bsrTds,  and  as  a  bookUnler's 
tool-cutter.  Being  thus  brought  into  contact  with  printers. 
he  was  induced  to  fit  up  a  type  foundry,  largely  through  tbe 
encoungement  of  WilHam  Bowyer.  Tbe  distinction  and  legi- 
bilily  of  his  type  secured  him  the  pitranage  of  the  leading 
printers  of  tbe  day  in  En^and  and  on  the  continent.  The  use 
of  Caslon  types,  discontinued  about  the  beginning  of  tbe  i«lh 
century,  was  revived  about  1815  at  the  suggestion  cA  Sir  Henry 
Cole,  and  used  for  printing  the  Diary  g/  Lady  WOlntlAy  (a 
pseudo-i  7lh-cenluiy  story}  by  the  Chiswick  Press.  Thm  Iwad- 
■   "~    '      ""    He  died  on  the  ajrd  o( 


1766.     His  so 


h  his  father  for  sf 


in  (17 


c  years,  o 


-1778),  - 


d  the 


CASPAKI,  KABL  PAUL  (iSc4-i>gi),  German  Lotbetan 
theplogiin  and  orientalist,  was  bora  of  Jewish  paients  at  DciiaD, 
Anhilt, on  theSthof  Eehruaiy  tSit-  Uestndied  itLeipiigand 
Berlin,  became  a  Christian  in  tSjS,  and  in  1857  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Chiisliania,  having  declined  jnvlUtiou 
to  Rostock  and  Eriangen.  He  died  at  Chrisilania  on  the  nth 
of  April  1891.  Caspar!  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  in  Arabic 
pt.!C!ca.T  {Gnmtiiatiia  Arabiia.  i  vols.,  iSji-iS^S;  new  edition, 
.4roKic*e  CrommoM,  edited  by  A  MOller;  jth  ed.  rgS?).  He 
also  wrote  commenliriei  on  the  ptopheticsl  books  of  the  Oli 
Testament,  dogmatic  and  historical  works  on  baptism,  and 
from  1B57  hdped  to  edit  the  Tkcdepsk  Tidskiifl  ]er  iai  ewis- 
gilUk-IiUlurilit  Ki'rh  i  Horp:.  His  writings  include:  Btilritc 
nir  Eitltilunt  in  Jtaja  (1S4S},  and  Atli  um!  Mtt  QuiOa  su 
Cailiiililt  da  Tauftyinbels  UHd  der  dauliauriid  (1879). 

CASPIAH  SEA  (inc.  More  Caspium  or  Uart  Bynanium; 
Kussian,  Kasfiysktit  More,  iormerly  Htalynstet  Han:;  Peniaa, 
Darya-i-Kh^yr  or  Guram;  Tatar,  Ak-dcHika;  the  SHim  and 
Jurjan  of  the  ancient  Eastern  geographers),  an  inland  sea  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  citcnding  from  36°  jo'  to  47"  10'  N.  lat.,  and 
from  48°  50"  to  55°  10'  E.  long.  Its  length  Is  760  a.  Imm  N. 
to  S,,  ind  it^  breadth  leo  to  i9o  m.,  and  its  area  reaches 
iftfljjo  sq,  m,,  of  which  86;  sq.  m.  belong  to  its  island*.  It 
fills  tbe  deepest  part  ol  a  vast  depression,  somctiinei  known  ss 
the  Aralo-Casplan  depression,  once  an  inland  sea,  the  Eurasian 
Mediterranean  or  Saimatlin  Ocean.  At  the  present  lime  its 
surface  lies  86  ft.  belowthe  level  of  tbe  ocean,  or  Qe'7  ft.  accantini 
to  the  Aral-Caspian  levelling '  and  141';  fL  bekw  tbe  levd  of 
the  Aral. 

Hydrapapky  and  Skara. — TV  hydrography  of  the  f'rr--" 
Sc»hMbeto5iudiedbyvonBier,by  N.  Ivashlntsev  (1819-1871) 
in  i86i'iS;o,  by  O.  Crimm,  N.  1.  Andrusov  (1S95],  and  by  J. 
B.  Spindler  (1897),  N.  von  Seidlitz  and  N.  Knipovkh  (tgot) 
^nce  the  last  quotied  date.  Its  basin  is  divided  naturally  into 
three  sections— (1)  A  northern,  fanning  In  the  east  Ihe  Gulf 
of  Mortvyi  Kultuk  or  Tsaicvlch  Bay,  This  is  tbe  shalloweit 
part,  barely  rcachinga  depth  of  nfstboms.    Ititbeingpadually 

>  By  tbe  liianculatian  of  1840  its  levd  was  found  to  be  S4  ft. 
bclowihekvdoliheBUckSn.  Tbe  Caucauis  triaHulMJOB  a< 
iS«o-tS70  lave  Ig  It. 
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•Stcd  op  by  tfi*  tcdlmniuty  dcpoiiu  btooflit  down  by  Or 
linn  VoJia,  Vnl  ind  Ttnk.  The  wotetD  tbare,  from  the  delta 
of  lit  VoIe*  to  (he  moulh  of  the  Kuma,  ■  dituncc  of  170  m., 
ii  t;a»hed  by  tbousAnds  of  tiAFTDW  cbanDdi  or  Ueooru,  tarned 
Hrum,  ftom  ti  to  30  ra.  fn  lengthy  utd  MpAnlcd  in  iome  caju 
by  chiim  of  Ullocla,  cilled  tii{i)ri,  in  olhcn  by  uadbaaki. 
Thae  cbinncli  ue  filled,  »Bwtim«  with  tu-wiUr,  Bnuliins 
with  ovu-aoT  witer  from  the  Volgi  snd  the  Kunu.  Thecoait- 
line  of  the  Gull  of  Hortvyi  Kultuk  00  the  twrth-eul  ii,  dd  Ibe 
other  hand,  formed  by  m  nn^  of  [ovcalcareouAbilli,  constituting 
the  mnpiil  of  the  Ust-Urt  plateau,  whicb  intirvsnn  between 
IbeCupianandtbeSeaof  Anil.  On  the XHitb  thb  gulf  ii backed 
by  Ibe  (ohjoincd  peniusuha  of  Buuchi  asd  Mughishlili, 
JBtowhicb  penctrala  the  king,  luinow,  curring  baydrtjonl  4f 
Kaidak  or  Kan-in.  (i)  Saudi  of  the  line  Jouiing  the  Say  of 
Kuma  with  the  Manghiihlak  peninmla,  in  44°  le'  N-  lat.,  the 
VBtern  shon  is  highci  and  the  water  deepeni  amiidenbly, 
being  ova  onc-bilf  of  tbc  no.  so  fathoms,  while  the  tnanmuin 
depth  (between  41°  and  41*  N.  I*t.)  teaches  43  Tfathomi.  Thi>, 
(he  middle  sectioii  of  the  Caspian,  vhich  titenda  ai  fai  a>  the 
Atahemu  peaiuula.  receives  the  Toiek  and  KVenl  amalier 
ilreana  (e.[,  Sulik,  Samur),  that  dnin  (he  noitheni  slopes  of 
the  Caucasus.  At  Derbenc,  Just  noith  aS  41*  tat.,  a  iput  ol  the 
Ctucasui  approaches  aodoae  to  the  aea  as  to  leave  room  for  only 
1  ninow  passage,  the  Caipiat  Pylat  at  AHanat  Peitat,  which 

of  Ibe  sea  is  also  lonned  by  the  Usl-Un  plateau,  which  >i»s 
Ssa  It.  to  7SO  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Ca^n;  but  in  43°  N. 
lat.  the  Dst-Un  tccedci  from  the  Caipian  and  circlet  round  the 
GuK  of  Kara-boghai  or  Kata-bugai  (also  called  Aji-daiya  and 
Kuli-daiyi).  This  lubsldiaiy  basin  is  separated  front  tbe 
Ci^Han  by  >  lurow  sandbar,  [ucrced  by  a  strait  it  m.  long 
and  only  iij  to  17a  yds.  wide,  thiaugfa  which  a  cwtenl  flows 
continuously  into  the  gulf  at  the  rate  of  i|  to  j  m.  an  hour, 
(he  mean  velodly  at  the  luiface  being  3  m.  an  hoar.  To  this 
tben  exists  no  compcDsatlng  outBow  current  *l  1  greater 
depth,  at  is  usually  the  case  in  tbniUr  situatioiu.  Tbe  u«a  of 
this  lateral  basin  being  about  7«»  tq.  m.,  uid  its  depth  hut 
comparatively  (light  (3)  to  36  ft.),  the  evapontion  is  very  ap- 
predaUc  (aioouDIIng  to  3-1  (I.  per  annuai),  aod  suScieol, 
according  to  von  Baer,  to  accouac  for  thff  perpetual  inflow  from 
the  Caspian.  South  of  the  Kara-Boghai  Bay  the  coast  rises 
again  in  another  peninsula,  fotmed  by  an  extensfon  of  tbe 
Balkban  Uountaini.  This  marks  (40°  N.  lat.)  the  uathem 
boundaiy  of  the  middle  uction  of  the  Caspsn,  This  bathi  may 
be,  on  the  wbtJe,  consideied  as  a  continuation  of  the  synclinal 
depression  of  the  M  anych,  which  stretchcaalong  the  northern  foot 
of  tbe  Caucasus  from  the  Sea  of  Azov.  It  ii  separated  from 
(2),  the  southern  and  deepest  section  of  (he  Caspian,  by  a  sub. 

range  of  the  Caucasus  on  (be  weal  with  the  Kopcl-dagh  In  the 
TntDScaspian  region  on  the  east.  This  section  of  the  sea  washes 
on  the  south  tbe  base  of  the  Elbun  range  in  Penii,  sweeping 
round  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kun,  a  little  north  of  the  Say  of 
Kizil-agach,  to  Astarabad  at  an  average  dislants  of  40  m.  from 
(he  foot  of  tbe  mountains.  A  little  cast  ol  tbe  Cull  of  Enieli, 
which  resembles  tbe  Kara-boghai,  though  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  (he  Sefid-rad  pours  mto  the  Caspian  the  drainage  of  the 
western  end  of  the  Elbura  range,  and  several  smaller  streams 
bring  down  the  precipitation  that  falls  on  the  norlhen  face  of 
the  same  range  farther  to  the  east.  Near  ill  south-east  comer 
the  Caspian  b  entered  by  the  Atrek,  wtdch  drains  the  mountain 
ranges  of  tbe  Turkoman  (N.E.)  frontleT  of  Persia.  Farther 
north,  on  the  east  coast,  oj^Kailo  to  tbe  Bay  of  KliU^agach, 
comes  tbe  Balhhan  or  Kiasnovodsk  Bay.  Id  the  summer  of 
I  ft94  a  subterranean  volcano  was  obser^nd  in  this  basin  of  the 
Caspian,  in  $tf  ro'  N.  bt.  and  s''  3/  E.  long.  Tbe  depth  In 
this  section  rugei  from  390  to  joo  fathoms,  with  a  ma^mnm 
of  603  fatbonu. 

'  Hraitiagt  Aria  and  Fermer  Etknl. — Tbe  catdnent  area  from 
which  the  Caspian  Is  fed  extends  to  a  very  mnch  greater  distance 
OB  (be  west  and  north  than  it  does  on  the  south  and  east.    Finn 


tbe  former  11  is  eotcrad  ty  the  VoIiQ,whicl  B  estimated  to  dram 
.  an  area  of  s6o,iMa  tq.  a.,  tbe  Unl  96,000  sq.  m.,  the  Terek 
59,000  sq.  m.,  tbe  Sulak  jooa  sq.  m.,  the  Samur  415a  sq.  tn.; 
as  compared  with  tbeie,  tbaie  oaiaet  From  the  soaih  and  east 
tbe  Kura  and  Aras,  draining  the  sduU>  aide  of  the  Caucasus 
over  87,350  sq.  m.,  and  tbe  Sehd-rul  ahd  the  Atrek.  both  rela- 
tively shut.  Altogether  it  it  estimated  (by  von  Dingelstcdt} 
that  the  total  discharge  of  all  the  rivas  emptying  inta  (be 
Caspian  amounts  annually  to  a  volume  equal  to  174-5  eub.  m. 
Were  (here  no  evaporation,  this  would  raise  tbe  surface  of' 
the  sea  5)  ft.  annually.  In  point  of  fact,  bowcvcr,  the  entire 
volume  of  fresh  water  poured  into  the  Caspian  is  only  jist 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  losa  by  evaporation.  Indeed 
in  recent  titnca  the  Invd  aj^Koia  to  have  undergtine  several 
osciUations.  From  the  researches  of  PbiUppov  it  appeals  that 
during  (he  period  iSsf-iSBS  tbe  level  reached  X  malimum  on 
(hies  separate  occasinns,  namely  in  iSfiS-ig69.  iSga  and  1885, 
while  In  igjj  and  1873  it  stood  at  a  minimum^  Ibe  caAge  of 
these  oscUlaliana  did  not,  kivcvcr.  exceed  j  ft.  6}  in.  The 
Runiaa  eipedicion  irfiicli  inveati^ted  tha  Kan-boghaa  in 
1S96  concluded  that  there  is  no  pennanent  subtideoce  in  tbe 
level  of  the  sea.  In  addition  to  tliese  periodical  ductuatioos, 
there  aie  alio  seasonal  oEcilialiODs,  tbe  level  being  lowest  in 
Jsnuary  and  highest  In  the  summer- 

The  level  of  the  Caspian,  however,  was  fbrmerly  about  (he 
tame  as  the  ensting  level  of  the  Bladi  Sea,  althoii^  now  some 
S6  fL  below  it.  This  is  shown  by  the  evidences  of  eiuoion  on 
liie  faee  of  tbc  rocks  which  formed  the  otigEnal  sbore-line  of  Its 
southern  basin,  those  evidences  existing  at  the  beigbt  of  6s  to 
fio  ft.  above  the  present  leveL  That  a  rapid  subsidence  did  take 
pisce  from  the  higher  level  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  between 
it  and  the  present  level  there  is  an  absence  of  indications  of 
erosive  energy.  There  can  be  no  real  doubt  that  fomeily  (he 
area  ol  the  Caspian  was  coDiIdeilbly  greater  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  6fty  years  ago  Pallas 
had  his  atlontion  arrested  by  the  (xislence  of  tbe  salt  lakes  and 
dry  saline  deposits  on  the  slcppes  to  tbc  east  of  the  Caspian, 
and  at  great  distances  from  lis  shotci,  and  by  Ibe  presence  In  the 
saoc  localities  of  shells  of  (he  tame  uurine  fauna  as  that  which 

that  Ibose  regions  must  formerly  have  been  cavcrcil  by  the 
waters  of  the  sea.  And  it  is  Indeed  the  fact  thai  laigc  poltians 
of  the  vast  region  comprised  between  the  lower  Volga,  the  Aral- 
Irtysh  wntcr-dlvide,  the  Drungarlan  Ala-tau,  and  the  outliers 
of  the  Tian.shan  and  Jiindu-kush  systems  arc  sctuaUy  coveted 
with  Aralo-Casplan  deposits,  nearly  always  a  ycllowish.gr«y 
clay,  though  occasionally  they  assume  tbe  chsiacler  of  a  more  gr 
lets  compact  sandstone  of  (he  same  ajour.  These  deposits 
attain  their  maximum  tbickoesa  of  to  ft.  cost  of  the  CasiHan, 
and  have  in  many  puts  been  excavated  and  washed  away  by 
the  rivers  (nUch  have  frequently  changed  their  beds)  or  been 
transported  by  the  winds,  wbicb  sweep  with  unmiiigaled 
violence  across  tbose  wide  unsheltered  expanses.  The  typical 
fossils  uncanhed  in  theic  deposits  are  shells  of  species  now  living 
in  both  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral,  though  in  the  shallow  parts 
of  both  seas  only,  namely  (accordmg  to  Ivan  V.  Mushkitov 
iiSso-iQoi])  Con^'iMi  tdiile,  Drriuena  polymtrfka,  NcriUan 
iitttrata,  Adaaia  vU/ta.  Hyirsbui  ilagnaiij,  in  the  Kara-kum 
desert,  and  LMuffypkus  taspiut,  Hydrobia  Oapuilis,-  AnadMila 
fatidoiita  and  the  sponge  Mttdnikma  hibtrcuiata.  In  the  Kial- 
kum  desert.  The  exact  limits  of  the  ancient  Aralo-Caspian  sea 
are  not  yet  settled,  cicspt  in  Ibe  north-west,  where  tbe  Ergcni 
Hills  of  Astrakhan  constitute  an  unm&itakabie  barrier.  North- 
Lake  Aral,  though  they  do  not  cross  the  Aml-Irtysh  water 
divide,  so  that  this  sea  win  not  probably  have  been  at  that  time 
connected  with  the  Arctic,  as  some  have  supposed.  Tbe  eastern 
limita  of  these  d^wslts  lie  about  100  m.  from  Lake  Aral,  though 
Severtsov  maintained  that  they  penetrate  into  the  basin  of  Lake 
Balkash.  Southwards  they  have  been  observed  without  a  break 
foritem.from  Lake  AmX  namely  in  tbe  Sary-kanysh  depression 
[the  surface  sf  which  Ilea  bdev  the  level  of  tbo  CtqaaO)  wdjtp 
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IB)  iIk  laUcT  ita.  Hot  fu  th^ 
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MoRtbuithi 

Aiov,  no  doubt  by  way  of  [he  Muiych  dqiitnioiii  (or  in  the 
ftnuiu  or  la^niii  ol  the  BUck  Sea  mAoy  fiutul  ipecia 
euil  which  an  not  only  idenlioil  with  apcdet  ihti  arc  found  in 
Ihg  Cupfan,  but  alio  Dany  vhich,  though  not  euclly  ideotica], 
(re  doacly  allied.  Ai  exampla  i^  (he  (omer  may  he  named — 
ArckaeMdla,  Cteinnia  variMIa,  Ntriliaa  litiuBla,  Gmilina, 
Cammana  mwilKH,  PauioOima  ptclintla,  BaraMyiii  Baai, 
UtiimynsKeiBdailtyiAniilt.i'airmtdia,LimmBrtyiis  Bmaloii 
and  L,  Brtmlii,  and  spcdts  of  the  ichihyological  ^uoi  CMui, 
CUpta  and  Aiifauir;  while  la  iliuattaiing  the  latter  daai 
the  Black  Sea  COP  tainaDfeujfludAiiffluu  (allied  to  Z>.f«^/tfniui 
and />.  OfMW),  Cdn/ixH  paMuam  (to  C  ou^imi),  C.  cufsralBin 
(to  Uonodacna  cdatlttia) ,  A  mfkiitaj  anttqua  "  '  ^ 
and  ByUulnflm  lanUus  (to  B.  ladaUi). 

Tn  the  cqunioa  of  RiHsian  geoIoEista  Ihi 
Caapian  from  the  gnat  ocean  must  have  taken  place  at  a  com- 
paialively  receot  geological  epoch.  Dulins  the  caily  Tertiary 
age  it  bdonged  to  the  Sarmatian  Ocean,  which  reached  from 
the  middle  l^nube  eaatwaldt  through  Rutnaoia,  South  Rmaia, 
and  along  both  flnnki  of  the  Caucaaua  to  the  Atalo-Caapian 
region,  and  watwarda  had  open  commiinifalian  with  the  gnat 
ocean,  a>  indeed  the  ancient  geogiaphen  Etalonhenei,  Stiabo 

began  to  fall,  Di  doic  up  prtaomably  in  the  Miocme  period ; 
and  before  the  davn  of  IMiocene  time)  the  Sannatiui  Ocean 
wai  broken  up  or  divided  Into  •ectiou.  one  of  lAich  was  the 
Aralo-Caipian  sea  already  diacuised.  Duiini  the  anbaequeot 
Ice  Age  the  Caqiian  Sowed  ever  the  gteKva  that  atietch  away 
to  the  north,  and  was  probably  still  (waected  with  the  Black 
Sea  (itself  as  yet  unconnected  with  the  Mediteiranean),  while 
northwardi  it  sent  a  nairow  gulf  or  Inlet  far  up  the  Volga  nlley, 
tor  Atalo-CaipiiB  dcpoaita  have  been  observed  along  the  lower 
Kama  in  jfi°  N.  lat.  Eaitwarda  it  penetrated  up  the  Uiboi 
deprettioB  between  the  Great  and  Little  Balkban  rangea,  ao  thai 
thtt  depreiiioit,  which  ia  itrewn  (as  mentiDoed  above]  with 
Pott- Tertiary  marine  depoaiti,  wai  not  (aa  is  sometimes  supposed) 
an  dd  bed  of  the  Oius,  but  a  gulf  oi  the  Caspian.  After  the 
gnat  Ice  cap  had  thawed  and  a  pcfjodoigenenl  desiccation  tet  In, 
the  Caapbn  begin  to  ihrlnk  in  area,  and  simultaneously  its 
conneiioai  with  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  o<  Aral  were  severed. 
Fawu.— Tlie  fauna  of  this  lea  has  been  studied  by  Eichwald. 
Rowaleviky,  Grimm,  Dybowiki,  Keuler  and  San.  At  the 
present  time  it  teptesenis  an  intemingling  of  maiioe  and  freah- 
waler  forms.  To  the  fomei  belongs  the  herring  (aafia),  and 
to  the  tatter,  specie*  of  Cyprinus,  Ptrca  aod  Siiums,  also  a 
lobMer.  Other  marine  lorna  are  Rhiiopada  (J?pUfi<  and 
Tmillttia),  Ibe  qn^e  Amtrpkiits.  the  Amfkiaat  worm, 
the  nsllysci  CsrHum  eitit  and  other  Cardidat,  and  some 
AnqiUpods  (Cmhhw  and  l/jtiittX  but  they  are  forms  which 
either  tolenta  ntiuions  in  talinity  or  arc  eqicdally  chaiacieriallc 
of  brackiih  intern.  But  tbcic  an  many  ipcdca  Inhabiting  the 
waters ottba Caspian whkhaie not luuiuldscwbeFe.  Tbeseiodudc 

Amphlpcidi,BshMatthe|cnenCoiuu,  Baiiksflnlus  and  CMlii, 
Mi  00*  maimnal  {Fkeca  caifia).  lli!*  laat,  together  with  some 
of  Um  Uyiida*  and  the  vede*  ayptaiului  adomon,  eihibiis 
Acelk  cbaracteiistici,  which  baa  auggetted  the  idea  of  a  geolo^c- 
aliy  recnt  taniieikHi  between  the  Caapian  and  the  Arctic,  an 
(del  of  which  DO  real  proof)  have  been  aa  yet  diacoveied.  The 
Rnipovich  eapedition  ir 
balDW  the  dspth  d  >» 


down  to  a  depth  of  So  fathi^us. 

f  tnkviei.— No  other  inJand  sea  is  so  richly  stacked  with  £sh 
a)  the  CaspiiB.  eapedally  oB  the  mouths  of  the  large  rivci^ 
the  Volca,  Unl,  Tetefc  ud  Kura.  The  6ih  of  iteatest  economic 
vahie  lie  attngeoo  {four  apedea),  which  yield  great  quaatiliei 
of  caviare  and  '■'"g^n".  U>e  betting,  the  lalmon  and  the  lobster. 
caubof  thceo 


Salinity,— Tin  pn^MctioD  of  aalt  in  the  water  of  the  Caapian, 
though  vatyiog  m-  diaeient  pant  and  at  diflerent  aeasona, 
it  geneially  much  Ita  than  the  proportion  in  oceanic  water, 
and  even  len  than  the  pH9artion  in  tlM  water  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Id  fact  the  salinity  of  the  Caspian  is  only  thrtc-eighia  of  that  of 
the  ocean.  In  the  northern  aeciion.  which  receives  the  copioua 
voluroe)  brought  dowaby  the  Volg)^  Ural  and  Terek,  the  salinity 
ji  so  alight  (only  00075%  '1  '•>'  )urfa«  laycia)  that  the  water 
ia  quite  drinkable,  its  i^Kci&c  gravity  being  not  higher  than 
1-0016.  In  the  middle  section  the  tajinity  of  the  surface  layers 
increaae)  to  0-015%  though  it  ii  of  touoe  greater  along  the 
■horea.  The  concentration  of  the  aaiine  ingredients  proceeds 
with  the  greatest  d^ree  ol  intensity  in  the  large  bays  on  the  en Kt 
side  of  the  sea,  and  moR  especially  in  that  of  Kan-boghu, 
when  it  reachea  ili-j%  (Spindler  cipedition).  The  bottom 
of  this  almoat  isolated  baain  is  covered  for  an  area  of  1300  sq.  m. 
withadeposilof  Epoom  salts  (sulpbateofmagneala),  7  ft.  thick, 
amounting  to  an  eatimatcd  total  of  l,ooo,ooo,ooo  tooa.  While 
the  proportion  of  common  salt  to  sulphate  of  mngneaia  n  as  u 
to  I  in  the  water  of  the  Black  Sea  and  as  *  to  1  in  the  Cupisn 
water  generally,  it  is  as  ii-S  to  i-oj  in  the  Kan-boghu.  The 
salinity  of  the  surface  water  of  the  southern  section  of  tbo 
Caspian  avcngcii-s^ 

Oinatc.—The  tempentnrc  of  the  air  over  the  Caapian  basin 
is  remarkable  for  its  wide  nmge  both  geographically  and  season- 
ally. The  January  isotherm  of  1 5*  F.  skirts  its  northern  ahorei 
thilof4a*crossesitsseuthcinbDrder.  But  the  winter  eitrems 
go  far  below  this  range:  during  the  prevalence  of  north-east 
winds  the  thcmnmeter  drop*  to  -10°,  or  even  lower,  on  the 
juiroundinstteppes,  while  Da  the  Ust-Urt  plateau  a  temperature 


.e  July  is 


ciotaeatbe  middle  secliODof  the  Caspian,  nearly  coinciding  widi 
the  January  Itotheim  of  15°,  while  that  ol  So*  skirls  the  southern 
shore  of  the  sea,  neatly  coinciding  with  the  January  curve  of  40°, 
10  that  the  mean  annual  range  over  the  northern  section  of  the 
sea  it  (10°  and  over  the  loutbem  section  40°.  The  fonaet  seclion, 
which  ii  loo  dullov  to  ttore  up  any  lai^  amount  of  heat  during 
the  summer,  f  msea  (or  thrra  or  four  month)  along  the  shores, 
eHecluaJly  stopping  navigation  on  the  lower  Volga,  but  out  in  the 

The  prevalent  windsof  the  Caspian  blow  from  the  south-cut, 
usually  between  October  and  March,  and  from  the  north  and 
Dorth-weit,  commonly  between  July  and  September.     They 

tendering  navigatioa  daagenus  and  driving  the  sea-water  up 

over  the  ihorea.     They  alio,  by  heaping  up  the  water  at  the  one 

end  of  the  aea  or  the  odier,  raise  the  level  temporarily  and  locally 

to  the  Client  of  4  to  B  ft.     Tbc  currents  of  the  Caqiian  were 

ioveaiigated  by  the  ELoipovich  e:9editionj  it  detected  two  of 

qiedal  prombieDCC,  a  tonth-gotng  current  along  the  west  shore 

and  a  Dortta-gofngcurrtDt  along  the  east  sbon.    Aii  consequence 

of  thblhetenpentunofthewaterishigheroa  the  Asiatic  than 

on  the  Enrapean  tide.    The  hntcat  tempeiatun  obtained  waa 

3S*'>40D  the  bottom  in  thalkm  waUr,  the  bigbest  70°-;  on  the 

'ace.     But  in  March  the  temperature,  at  also  the  salinity, 

.tdenblyuDifoimthmughouiaUthelayenalwater.  Another 

retting  fact  asceiuined  by  the  same  etpedition  ia  that  the 

lunt  o<  oxygen  contained  in  the  water  decrcate*  rapidly  with 

the  depth:  off  Derbcot  in  the  middle  seclion  of  the  tea  the 

'  iiom  j-6  cc  per  Ltr*  al  I  dcpti  of  toe  Dctro 
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(3Jo'<.)ta0-jiK.pcTBtrtitl<lcplhaf7ooimtre>(uj'ijool 
Al  tiB  Mm  spat  lamplcs  of  water  dnwn  froni  the  boltom  « 
foaad  (0  coatkin  a]  cc.  of  tu^huRttcd  bydroKcn  per  Utn, 
the  wutbeni  lertion  of  the  Ma  Ibc  (Jecrc«M  Ii  not  k  npid. 
tbii  litter  Kcdon  Spfaidki  uartiJned  in  Jul^  iB<)7  tint 
lemptnlun  of  the  loiiixc  wtter  As  m,  from  Baku  vu  71 
bul  that  bdoiT  10  fitbomi  ft  unk  npidly,  ud  it  xn  bUumi 
.    indbelairlt  wucDnslinllt  31-1*. 

ffon'iol&n.— Tht  dFvtlopiHnt  of  tie  pMrolenm  (ndmtry 
tbe  ApeibreB  penlnsali  (Biku)  and  tbe  operant  (iSSA)  of  the 
Traiucuplaa  reJIway  hive  greatiy  incniied  ihc  tnSc  acrau 
the  Cuplan  Sea.     A  coniidtnbk  qoantlty  of  raw  coltoii  ' 
bnnght  fioni  Feifhana  by  the  latter  route  and  lUpped 
Knanowdik  hi  the  milk  in  tbe  MUth  and  reniic  of  Russia, 
mU  ai  for  ooODtrin  farther  west.    And  Russia  dnws  her  own 
WppUesof  petmleum,  both  for  lighting  and  for  uie  as  liquid  fuel, 
by  the  sea  route  from  Baka,    Oilier  ports  in  addition  to  thoH 
jwtiaentianediFf  Aslnkhan,on  the  Volga;  Petiovik,  DerbenI 
and  Lenkoran,  on  Ibe  mt  sbon;  Enieli  01  Reaht,  and  Aatarahod, 
on  tbe  Pereiin  cf>ait;  and  Mikhaikvik,  on  the  east  coast.  The 
RiBsiint  keep  a  unill  naval  flotilla  on  tbe  Caspian,  an  olhei 
calioDi  bcini  dcbaired  bom  doing  so  by  Ibe  treaty  of  Turk. 
Dtanchai  (i»i«>. 

Atvariouslimeaandby  various  per»nj,  hut  more  particularly 
by  Peter  the  Gr»at,  tbe  projtct  has  been  mooted  of  mif 
canal  between  tbe  Volga  and  the  Bon,  and  »  eatahlishtng 
unrestricted  water  communication  between  the  Caspian  ar  '  ' 
Black  Sea;  but  bo  far  none  of  these  schemei  haa  taken  practical 
ihape.  In  1900  the  Hydrotechniral  Congreas  of  Russia  discusaed 
Ibe  plan  of  constructing  a  canal  to  connect  tbe  Caspian 
directly  with  tbe  Black  Sea  by  cutting  an  artificial  wat< 
about  31  It,  deep  and  iSo  It.  wide  (tHn  Attrakban  to  Taganrog 
on  the  Sea  of  Aav. 

See  1  (^Kbe 
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CAM,  UWtt  (trBt-iS66),  American  gener 
mi  bun  It  Exeter,  New  Hampehlte,  on  the  gtb  of  October  i;S]. 
He  was  educated  al  PUUips  Eater  Academy,  Joined  his  father 
at  Marietta,  Ohio,  about  1709,  studied  law  there  in  (he  office  of 
Relum  JoDBthin  Mdgs  (i;65-i8>S),  and  was  idtniited  (o  Ibe 
bar  at  tbe  age  of  twenty.  Four  yean  later  be  became  a  member 
ol  Ibe  Ohio  legislature.  During  the  War  of  iSii  he  served  under 
General  William  Hull,  whose  surrendR  at  Detroit  he  slron^y 
coDdemriedi  and  under  General  W.  H.  Harrison,  and  rose  From 
Ibe  rank  ol  colonel  ol  volunteers  to  be  mafor-general  of  Ohio 
militia  and  finally  to  be  a  Ivigadicr-gencral  in  the  regular  Ututed 
Slates  army.  In  iSi]  he  wis  appointed  governorof  the  territory 
of  Michigan,  the  am  of  which  was  much  larger  than  thi'  '  ' 
present  stale.  This  position  gave  him  the  chief  conlrol  of 


for  Great  Britain  manlfoteil  by  htm  In  his  later  career,  ttpon 
the  reorginiialion  of  PtoidenI  Jackson's  cabinet  in  iSji  he 
became  secretary  of  war,  and  held  this  office  unlll  1836.  It  fell 
to  him.  thenfote,  to  direct  ihe  conduct  ol  Ibe  Black  Hawk  and 
Seminole  wars.  He  sided  with  tbe  pntident  io  his  nulMcatioo 
controversy  with  South  Cantina  and  in  his  leowval  of  Ihe 
ladians  frtm  Georgia,  bul  noi  in  his  wjtbdnwil  of  the  govem- 
tnenl  dcpoaiu  ftom  Ibe  United  Suies  Bank. 

Id  1836  General  Casi  was  an>olnted  minister  to  France,  and 
became  very  popular  with  the  French  government  and  people- 
In  i34i,  when  the  QuIntupleTnaty  was  negotiated  by  representa- 
tives of  England,  France,  Prussia,  Ruuia  and  Auitrii  far  Ibe 
■upprsaioB  of  Ihe  alave  trade  by  the  eierdse  of  the  right  of 

of  the  Quealioni  Dow  in  Discutsion  between  tbe  American  and 
Briiiih  Govcrrmwnt  Concerning  the  Right  of  Searcb,"  and 
presealcd  to  the  French  government  a  formal  memorial  which 
was  probably  insCrumenlal  in  preventing  the  ratification  of  the 
Iteaijr  by  France,  In  this  ume  year  the  Wetater-Aibbanon 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  coo- 
chided,  and,  as  En^and  did  not  thereby  relinquish  her  claim  of 
the  right  to  search  American  vessel*,  Caifl,  after  having  taken 
such  a  decided  stand  in  this  controversy,  felt  himself  ia  an 
awkward  position,  and  resigned  his  poet.  His  altiiude  on  thb 
question  made  him  very  popular  in  America,  and  he  was  a  strong, 
but  unsuccessful,  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Ibe  presidency  in  lM4-  From  184J  10  1S4B  and  from  1S49  to 
iSS7  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  Stales  Senate,  and  in  tS46 
was  a  leader  of  those  demanding  the  "  re-annciatian  "  of  all  Ine 
Oregon  counity  south  of  S4°  40'  or  war  with  England,  and  was 
one  of  the  fourteen  who  voted  against  (he  ratification  ol  Ihe 
compiomiie  with  England  at  the  49lh  potalleL  He  loyally 
supported  Polk's  administration  during  the  Meiican  War, 
opposed  the  Wiltnol  PmvlBo,  and  advocated  the  Compromise 
Measures  of  iSjo  and  (be  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  of  igj4.  In  his 
famous  "  Nicholson  letter  "  of  December  1847  be  made  what  wai 
probably  tbe  earliest  enunciation  of  Ibe  doctrine  of  "popular 
sovereignty,"  namely,  that  Ihe  people  of  Ihe  tcrriloriei  should 
deddelor  themselves  whet  her  or  not  they  should  have  slavery. 

In  1S48  he  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency, hut  owing  to  the  defection  of  tbe  so-called"  Barnburners  " 
(see  FiEK-Soii.  Pabtv)  he  did  not  receive  the  united  support  of 
bl)  party,  and  was  defeated  by  the  Whig  candidate,  Zachary 
Taylor.  His  name  was  again  pmminent  before  the  Demooaiic 
''  in  of  iSjs,  which,  however,  finally  nominated  Franklin 


lestioni  concerning 


mall 

.  General  Cass  has  been  accused  of 

Democrats  in  order  Io  further  his 

His  ideas  of  popular  sovereignly,  however, 


Uchhew 


:h  tbe  vi; 


atypical 


evedlhal  the  apphcatioD  of  this  principle  would  result 
ienvon  ol  slavery.  As  the  west  became  more  radically 
!o  slavery  aller  Ihe  troubles  in  Kansas,  Cass  was  soon 
TTipathy  with  hb  section,  and  when  tbe  Repuhbcans 
nntnil  ol  tbe  le^slalure  in  iSji  Ihey  refused  Io  return 
ie  Senate.  President  Buchanan  soon  afterward  nade 
taiy  of  stalt,  and  in  Ibis  position  he  at  last  had  the 

L  of  obtaining  fiom  the  Briliih  government  an  ac- 


■ffaii 


IS  then  < 


„       ,  settlers.      During  the 

dghteen  yean  in  which  he  held  this  post  he  rendered  valuable 
services  10  the  territory  and  to  the  nation;  he  extinguished  the 

roads,  and  (iplored  Ihe  lakes  and  sources  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
His  relations  with  Ibe  British  Buthoritirs  In  Canada  alter  the  War 
ol  iSis  were  at  times  very  trying,  as  these  o9idals  persisted  In 
searching  American  vessels  on  the  Gieal  Lakes  and  in  arousing 
tbe  hostility  of  the  Indians  of  the  teniloiy  agafnsi  the  Atnerican 
pivenuiienl.  To  those  eiperiencea  was  largely  due  the  antipathy 


knowtedgment  of  the  co 
igard  to  the  right  of  saarcli  (or  "  visitation,"  as  Great  Britain 
jphemisticaBy  termed  it).  In  December  tS6o  be  retired 
om  (he  ciblne(  when  tbe  president  refused  to  take  a  firmer 
attitude  against  secesrion  by  reinforcing  Fort  Samter,  and  be 
'  led  in  retirement  until  his  death  at  Deiioit,  Michigan,  on 
lb  of  June  1S66.  He  wrote  lor  tbe  fferdi  Amtrkan  and 
'.mrriam  Qtiarltrty  Reviews,  and  pubUihed  Inqnirut 
Cmaemnit  "^  HUary,  TraMiau  ant  loDfiiWfu  aj  Imliawl 
LMnt  WSkin  Oh  UnOti  Slatti  (1833),  and  Frmus   In  Kng, 

Ifid  CsKTBIIUfU  (1840). 

_      V.  T.  Young,  tat  niHt  FMk  Srr^iai  nf  Gmrat  Irwi!  C 
(Detniit,  1851);  W.  I    "    '-'■■-    '"-  "- '  ♦■= '  '— '"  ' 


y.  L.  C.  Smith,  Lijt  a*d  tima  n/  Lnrti  Ciu 
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CASSABA— CASSANDRA 


CA3UIA,  a  town  of  Aii*  Hinor,  in  tbe  uuiak  ol  Mmiu, 
dj  m.  K  o(  Snynu,  wlUi  whkb  il  n  coanecud  1^  nil  tap. 
MlimBtcdM  >3/M9.af  wiudi  IvtMtaiidiatc  UnnnlmiD;  but 
the  atimUc  h  pnMUy  acasva.  Il  hu  couaiiknbk  local 
Inde,  and  dptnti  tba  -prodncli  of  the  (mnnndiDi  dkttict. 
Cattoa  11  th«  inoal  irapOTtant  article,  and  then  an  ginning 
lactaris  in  the  town;  tbe  vikwonn  1*  lai^ely  laiud  and 
exported;  and  the  "  mdom  of  Cawtbi  "  (re  hdI  not  only  (s 


GA3U0HAC.  URMARD  ADOLPBI  eHAmSH  DK  {iSo6- 
i88o],  French  Jounialtit,  wis  bam  at  Avtton-BerieUe  in  the 
dipartmeot  o(  Gen  on  tbe  iitb  of  Auguit  iSoC.  Id  iSji  be 
began  hit  career  u  i  Piiisiui  jounoUst,  tontribullng  ardent 
dcfencM  of  Roman  ticiim  and  Ccnuetvatina  to  the  Rmu  it 
Parii,  iht  JotttKl  da  Dtbais.  and  lo  La  Pruit.  Tben  be  founded 
a  political  foumal,  L'£piiqia  (ifL4S-tStB).  in  which  hi*  vlolcni 
polemia  in  auppoit  a(  Guinl  biDu^t  bim  notoiiily  and  not 
a  lew  daeli.  In  iSji,  in  the  CmlUnliimiid,  bo  dedind  himiell 
openly  an  imperialist;  ud  in  185]  wu  dieted  aa  "  offidil 
candidate "  by  the  department  of  Gers.  As  Joumalitt  and 
deputy  be  activdv  mpported  an  abulutist  pi^cy.  He  de- 
manded Uie  iBtoration  ol  nligk>a,  (qipowd  ttu  lawi  in  iavour 
ol  tbe  preu,  and  waaa  aembn  Of  the  dub  of  the  rue  de  I'Arcade. 
Id  HaidiiS6S be acottcd  the  Liberal  deputit* of  luving  received 
money  from  the  king  lA  Ptusaia  for  oppoting  tbe  emperor,  and 
wben  called  upon  for  proof,  submitted  only  CalK  or  trivial 
docomenU.  After  tbe  prodamatton  of  Ibe  republic  (4lh  o( 
September  i8;e)  he  fled  to  Bdgiuin.  He  returned  to  France 
tor  tk  electioni  of  1B76,  and  was  elected  deputy.  He  continued 
to  combat  all  the  republican  rcfortu,  but  with  no  advantage  to 
Ui  party.  He  died  on  the  sist  of  January  iMo.  In  addition 
to  U*  joumaliatic  artldn  be  puhUihBd  vatiMi*  hiatorical  wihIu, 


His  nan,  Paul  ADOtVBB  Mam  PnosPEn  CMmza  ns 
CassACHAC  (1843^1404),  wliile  aiiU  young  vai  associated  with 
Ui  father  in  both  politici  and  jouruliun.  In  tS66  Jii  beoime 
editor  of  the  Coaserviiive  paper  Lt  i'oyi,  and  figured  in  a  long 
■eiiea  of  political  duda.  On  the  declaration  of  war  in  1870  be 
volunteered  for  service  sod  was  taJcen  prisoner  at  S6dBn.  On 
his  return  from  prison  in  a  fortress  in  Silesis  be  continued 
to  defend  tbe  Bonapaitist  cause  in  Le  Payi,  against  both 
Republicans  and  Royalists.  Elected  deputy  for  Ibe  department 
of  Gets  in  \i^i.  he  adopted  in  the  chamtier  a  policy  ol  obstruc- 
tion "  to  discredit  Ibe  republican  i^me."  In  187;  be  openly 
cncouragHl  MacMabon  id  attempt  a  Bonapartist  enf  i'Uai, 
but  tbe  marshal's  refusal  and  the  doth  of  the  prince  Imperial 
loled  his  hopes.  He  now  played  but  a  KcondaTy 
chamber,  and  occupied  himself  mostly  with  th> 
of  Ibe  journal  L'AvleriU,  which  be  tiad  founded. 


1  Now 


X  1904.    Hia 


Bom  leak  ovee  VAabnUt  and  tbe  beUigerent  liaditiona  ol  tbe 

CAliuA.  fatxaib  UiSt-H^.  often  called  Ntcoixno, 
Italian  painter,  waa  bom  at  Venice,  and  became  a  disciple  oE  his 
Catber,  Giovanni  Francesco  Casaana,  a  Genooe,  who  bad  been 
taught  the  art  of  painting  by  Bernardino  Stioui  ("  il  Preir 
Genovese  "].  Having  painted  portraits  of  the  FloiCDtine  court 
and  abo  of  Knw  of  the  Ei^Iisli  nobility.  Nicoletio  was  invits 
to  England,  and  introduced  to  Queen  Ann,  who  sat  to  him  lo 
ber  likentBS,  and  copfetitd  on  him  many  maika  o[  favour.  Hi 
•lied  in  London  fn  1714,  having  given  way  to  diinking  in  hi 
latee  years.  CaMan*  waa  a  man  of  the  noal  vehement  tonpei. 
and  would  wallow  on  the  ground  if  provolied  with  his  work. 
One  of  hk  principal  rfl"''ip  la  the  "  Conspiiacy  ol  Catiline," 
now  in  Floiencc. 

CUSAHDBR  (i.  150-197  a.c),  king  of  Macedonia,  eldest  son 
o(  Aotipater,  fint  appcan  W  the  court  of  Alennder  at  Babylon, 


Of  Ui 


defended  hia  fitber  t^hit 

Having  been  posaed  over  by  hia  fatbci  in  L .. 

Polypercbon  as  his  succeMot  In  the  regen^  ti  Macedoina, 
"  I  hlnuell  with  PMleny  Soter  and  Antfgonu, 
declared  war  against  tbe  legtol.  Hoit  ol  the  (kidi  state* 
I  over  to  him.  and  Athena  alio  auntodatcd.  Re  fuitbec 
Md  an  alliance  with  Enrydict,  the  amUtious  wile  of  King 
Pbdip  Arihidaew  of  Marrdoa,  Both  tbe  and  hec  hiubaad, 
however,  legeths  with  Cawindcrt  bntber,  Nicanor,  were 
alter  tlain  by  Olynpiat.  Caiaander  at  once  marched 
Hgalnal  Olymiriai,  ud,  baving  toned  bet  to  nnrender  In  Pydna, 
put  hit  to  death  (ji6).  InjioorjapbsalioinaidendRonNl 
and  Aleaander,  the  wife  and  aon  of  Akiaodet  the  Great,  wlnaa 
natural  ton  Hendca  U  btlbcd  Folypeicbon  to  potaon.  H« 
had  already  connected  hhaaclf  with  the  royal  iu^y  by  mar- 
iage  with  TbevaloniCa,  Alennder  (be  Great's  balf-alilef, 
jid,  having  fomed  an  alliance  wiib  Seleocus,  PicLemy  and 
Lyiinachul.  against  Antlgonus,  he  became,  on  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Antigonns  in  jor,  undiipiUed  sovereign  of  Uaoedonla. 
of  dropsy  in  197.  Canander  was  a  man  ol  tlleraiy 
taste,  bni  violeBt  and  ao^iitinw.  He  lettored  Tbebet  after  its 
Alesnder  tbe  Citat.  tnnstotmed  Tlurma  into 
Tbnsalonica,  and  buQt  the  new  dty  of  Caitaodreia  upon  the 
ruins  of  PotidacL 
See  Diod.  Sic  ivui.,  ib.,  n.;  Pbttarcb,  Dtmlriui,  18.  31. 
ktcin,  31 ;  also  Uacsdohuh  EiiFiaii. 

GAIUHDER  (or  Cataairr),  OBORdB  dirj-ijM},  Flemith 
theoIofiaD,  bora  at  PiltiMm  neat  Bmgei,  went  at  an  early  age 
Louvain  and  was  teaching  theology  and  literature  in  1J41 
Brugea  and  ibortly  afterwards  at  Ghent.  About  ntn  Iw 
removed  to  Cologne,  where,  after  a  profound  stody  <^  the 
points  of  diSerence  between  tbe  Calhdic  and  refomcd  cburthet, 
be  devoted  himself  10  the  project  of  reunion,  thus  anticjpaciiig 
tbe  effort*  of  l^ibidta.  In  ijfii  he  published  aoonymoutiy 
Dt  OfiUs  pii  ac  fiMiiot  trenqmlBalit  teri  owohMi  tiniakM 
diiiidio  rcfi^Mf]  <Bavl),  in  whlcb,  while  bidding  thtt  no  one, 
nt  of  sbuset,  has  a  right  ulieriy  to  subvert  the  Church, 
he  docs  not  disguise  his  dislike  of  those  who  ciagKerated  the 
papa]  claims.  He  takes  his  standpoint  on  Scripture  explained 
by  tradition  and  the  fathers  of  the  first  >it  ceuturica.  At  a  thne 
when,  controversy  drowned  the  voice  of  reason,  such  a  ho^ 
pleased  neither  party;  but  as  tome  of  tbe  German  prince* 
thought  that  he  could  heal  the  breach,  tbe  emperor  Ferdinand 
asked  him  to  publish  U>  CimmaaHa  it  Arliadit  Fidii  iHhr 
CalMelkia  d  PrsUstanUi  Cenlrineriis  (ijCj),  in  which,  h'ke 
Newman  alalater  date,  he  tried  (0  put  a  Calhidic  [nterptetstion 
upon  Pcoteslint  formularies.  While  never  attackingdogma,aod 
even  favouring  Ibe  Roman  church  on  the  ground  of  aitborily, 
he  criticizea  the  papal  power  and  makes  naectiom  co  piaclices. 
llie  woA,  attacked  violently  by  the  Louvain  theologians  on 
one  tide,  and  by  Calvin  and  Beia  on  the  other,  waa  put  on  the  ■ 
Roman  Index  in  1617.  He  died  at  Cologne  on  the  3rd  of 
February  1166.  Tbccollectededitionof  bitwoiktwaspuUishcd 
in  iei6  at  Paris.  <E.  Th.) 

CAStAHDHA.  in  Greek  legend,  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba. 
She  was  beloved  of  Apollo,  who  promised  to  bestow  on  bei  the 
siurit  of  prephecy  if  tbe  would  comply  with  his  dctires.  Cas- 
sandra accepted  tlte  proposal;  but  no  sooner  had  sbe  obtained 
the  gift  than  the  laui^ed  at  the  lempLer,  and  nf used  to  fulhl  htr 
promtto.  ApoUo  revenged  himself  by  ordaining  thai  her  pre- 
dictiooB  should  be  discredited  (ApoUodotus  iii,  tr.  5);  and  hence 
it  wss  in  vain  that  on  the  arrival  oi  Helen  sbe  prophesied  the  luia 
ol  Troy.  On  the  capture  of  that  dty  she  was  ravished  by  Ajai, 
the  ton  of  QUeut,  in  the  tensile  ol  Uincrva  (Strabo  vi.  p,  164]. 
In  tbe  distribulioD  of  the  booty,  Cassandra  [<dl  to  tbe  lot  of 
AgaoMmoon;  but  again  ber  foreaight  was  useless,  for  he  would 
not  believe  ber  prediction  that  be  should  perish  in  hit  own 
country.  Thepropbecy wBtful£ilied,lorbotbwereslaintbrough 
the  intrigue)  of  aytoemnestra  (Qdyiity,  li.  4S1  H.).  It  ia  to  bt 
noticed  that  there  is  n(>  mention  in  Homer  of  htr  prophetic  ^ta. 
Together  with  Apolto,  abe  ■■•  woithippcd  tindir  Ibe  naoM  «l 
AkiaadiB. 


CASSANO  ALL'  lONIO— CASSEL 


lOMia  ■  to*FB  of  Cilabri*,  luly,  In  the 
X  of  Ccacnu;  its  nilny  lUIion  (6  m.  S.  of  the  town) 
is  37  n.  N.  by  £.  Irom  the  lom  o!  Cotton,  while  li  ii «  n.  W. 
of  Sibul,  oD  the  )i»  between  MeUpODto  lod  RegKio.  Pop. 
6841.  It  ii  very  finely  situated,  8ia  ft.  ibcrvc  (O-lenl:  tbe 
rock  abcnpe  it  a  crowDcd  by  ■  medjevit  castle  c^mmatiding 
beamtful  views:  ■  tower  a  stilt  pomted  out  as  tbal  [rom  which 
tht  none  was  thjown  which  killed  Mihi,  but  this  rests  on  ta 
emmeon  idenlificilion  of  Cassano  with  the  andenl  Caalaa 
(f.*.).    Then  are  warm  wlphunHU  tptipsi  here  which  are  med 

CABAVl.  the  name  ^vcn  to  the  farinaceoiu  root  of  two 
xpecjes  of  Enpboibiaceous  plauti,  the  bitter  caiuva,  UaniJui 
MtHitiima,  and  Ihe  awKt  osuva,  II,  Aipi,  both  hi^Iy  im- 
poTtaut  sources  of  food  starches;  Manihot  is  givea  as  the  Dative 
BniililD  name  !□  Spanish  wrilinp  of  the  i6th  century,  They- 
are  berbaoous  or  semi-shrubhy .  perennials  wilh  very  largs 
fleshy,  cyUndiical,  tapering  roots  ai  much  u  i  ft.  long  and  6  to 
9  in.  ia  diameter,  and  filled  witb  milky  juice.   The  slender  atemi. 


Ii 


Camva  «  Manioc  (WonAiri  ■« 


'atil  of  femile  iiower. 


i),)nilhanh^nat.( 


5  to  9  ft-  high,  bear  lirge  spreading  long-slalkcd  leaves,  'with 
Ibe  bbde  divided  nearly  to  the  base  into  three  to  seven  long 
nanow  segments.    The  plants  are  probably  natives  of  South 

of  the  lm>  in  an  eronomic  sense,  has  been  introduced  into  most 
lro[Mad  regioos,  and  is  eitensively  culliviled  in  wfst  IrojUcal 
Africa  and  the  Malay  Aichipelago,  from  whitb,  as  well  as  from 
Brud  and  other  South  Amcrictm  states,  its  starch  in  the  form 
of  tapioca  is  a  staple  article  of  export.  The  sap  of  the  bitter 
cassava  root  contains  hydrocyanic  add,  and  the  root,  being 
ibcreforc  highly  poisonous,  cannot  be  eaten  in  a  fresh  condition; 
«hile  on  the  other  band  the  Iweet  cassava  is  perfectly  innocuous, 
and  ia  employed  ai  a  table  vegetable.    Eipotuie  to  best  disai- 

ihii  state  used  as  the  basis  of  cassareep  and  other  sau<es.  From 
Ihe  bitler  cassava  roots  many  diScrent  food  prcpatalioot  are 
made  in  BraiiL   The  roots  ale  preserved  for  use  by  being  simply 


cleaned,  lUced  and  dried;  from  autft  dited  alicts  manioc  or 
cassava  meal,  used  for  eusavB  cakes,  &c.,  is  prepaivd  by  rasping. 
'  also  is  separated  snd  used  for  food  under  the  name 
'hen  agglometaled  into  pellets 


f  Brazilian  ar 


:a  (j,».)  01 


striUlB  hllum,  which  readily  distingui^es  it 
the  tniocMope  (ram  other  itardiet. 

CUSEls  a  town  of  northern  France  In  the  department  df 
Nord,  J4m.  N.W.olLilkbyrail.  Pop.  (1906)  1844.  It  stands 
on  an  isiJated  hill  Is^s  f<)  f™"  which  portions  of  France. 
Belghim  and  En^nd  can  be  seen,  with  ji  towns  and  too  vHlages. 
including  St  Omer,  Dtmkirk,  Ypres  and  Ostend.  The  former 
bAici  de  viDe  (i6]i),  the  hMel  de  la  Noble  Cour,  once  the  teat  o[ 
the  jurisdiction  of  nantime  Flanders,  now  the  town-hall,  and 
the  hAtel  des  dura  d'HallnIn  are  the  historic  buUdings  of  Ihe 

and  there  is  trade  In  cattle  and  butter. 

The  town,  supposed  to  occupy  the  sle  of  CasltUam  Mas- 
fitntm,  was  a  Roman  station,  as  numerous  remains  of  the 
Callo-Romsn  period  attest,  and  an  important  centre  of  roads- 
ll  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  wan  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
was  the  scene  of  important  battles  in  io;i,  when  Robert,  count 
of  Flanden.  vanquished  his  rival  Amulf;  ijiB,  when  Philip 
of  Vatois  defeiied  Ihe  Flemish;  and  1^77,  when  WiUiam  of 
Orange  was  defeated  by  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.    General  D.  R.  Vandamme  (1770-1810)  was  bom 

CASSU,  or  KassEL,  ■  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  former 
electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and.  since  lis  annexation  by  Prussia 
In  1S66,  cspiUl  of  the  province  of  Hessc-NassaU-  Pop.  (iSg;) 
64,083;  (1005)  110,446-  Ii  is  pleasantly  situated,  in  a  hilly 
and  well-wooded  country,  on  both  sides  of  Ihe  river  Fulda, 
over  which  a  slotie  bridge  leads  to  the  lower  new  town,  114  m. 
by  raU  N.N.E.  from  Frankfort -on-Main.  The  liver  is  navigable 
for  barges,  and  railways  connect  the  town  with  all  parts  of 
Gerroany.  The  streets  of  Ihe  old  town  ate  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  contain  many  picturesque  gabled  houses,  generally  of  the 
r;th  centuiy.  but  those  of  the  upper  and  loner  new  toan,  and 

principal  streets  are  the  Kflnigs-straise  (sioo  ft.  king  and  60 
broad),  the  SchOne  Aiusichl,  and  the  Standc-plat::  (iSo  ft.  broad 
with  four  rows  of  linden  trees)-  The  large  Fn'edricbs-plali  11 1000 
by  45°  ft'  In  a^a.  In  it  stands  a  marble  statue  of  the  landgrave 
Frederick  II.  There  b  a  fine  view  fram  the  open  side.  The 
former  residence  of  the  electors  ISr.id^KLsMoii)  fronts  this 
square,  as  well  as  the  Museum  Ftideriiianum,  with  a  Jaijde 

valuable  collections  of  cuitositics,  interesting  mosaics,  coins, 
casts,  a  library  of  ijo,ooo  volumes,  and  valuable  manuscripls. 
In  the  cabinet  o[  curiosities  there  is  a  complete  collection  of 
clacks  and  watches  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  Among 
these  is  the  so-called  Egg  of  Nuremberg,  a  watch  made  about 
■  Soo  by  Feter  Henleln.  Among  other  public  places  and  build- 
ings worthy  of  notice  ate  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  with  a 
splendid  interioci  [he  KCcigs-plalz.  with  a  remarkable  echo; 
the  Karls-pbti,  with  the  statue  of  the  landgrave  Charles;  and 
the  Martins-pbti,  with  a  htge  church— St  Marun's— with 
twin  towers,  containing  the  burial-vaults  of  the  Hessian  princes. 
The  gallery  of  paintings,  housed  in  a  handsome  building  erected 
in  iggoon  the  Schfine  Aussicht,  contains  one  of  the  finest  small 
coHections  in  Europe,  especially  rich  in  the  works  of  Rem- 
bnodt,  Frans  Hals  and  Van  Dydc 

The  town  contains  numerous  educational  institutions,  includ- 
ing a  technical  college,  a  school  of  painting,  a  oelahrated  classical 
school,  which  the  emperor  William  II-  attended,  and  a  Diiliiary 
arademy-  The  descendants  ol  the  French  refugees  who  founded 
the  upper  new  town  have  a  church  snd  hospital  of  their  own. 
There  are  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  an  English  church, 
and  two  synagogues.    Music  is  much  cultivated,  and  ihete  is  an 

at  one  time  conductor-    The  opera-house  or  theatre  was  buill 
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by  Jeiomc  Napoleon,  but  ia  1906  moiKy  wai  voted  for  11  nev 

buildioi  on  the  Auclor.  A  new  Rathaiu  (Io»D-luU)  ha>  been 
erected.  There  are  also  ths  Huse  Museum,  coiilainiiigcolI«lions 
o[  pictuies  and  aatiquiiio  of  HosiaD  origin,  museunu  of  utunl 
btBloiv  KDii  ethnography,  an  industria]  tihibiL 


.  handK 


c  Lulhi 


office  (Rer 

The  oiunidpal  (or  Muihud)  library,  ia  the  Haniu  park,  coaUioi 
iiS,oao  volumei.  The  moti  noticeable  of  tbe  modem  public 
moDumcnts  arc  those  lo  the  emperor  WiUiun  I.  dagS),  to  the 
mutlcian  Spohr  (iSEj],  and  the  LowenbtUDnen  (iSSi).  In  Ibe 
Karluuc,  a  Favourile  public  pnmwnadc  lying  just  belon  Iht 
Schanc  Austicbt,  ue  ihe  Orangeric  and  the  marble  baOa. 
Cbuc]  b  the  beadquaricrs  of  the  XI.  Geromn  army  eorpi,  ami 
has  a  large  guriwo.  It  it  a  favourite  residence  for  fordgien 
■nd  rclired  olScets  and  goVEmment  oSdalt,  The- induslries 
embrace  engine-building,  the  manufacluce  of  railmy  caniages 
and  plant,  tdentific  instnunenti,  porcelain,  tobacco  and  cigan, 
lithography,  jute-ipiniung,  iron-founding,  bremng  uid  gardcdng. 
Oo  a  ilope  of  Ihi  HabichUwald  Mountains,  3  m.  W.  of  Cassel, 
and  approached  by  an  avenue,  ii  the  lumniEi  palace  of  Wilhebiu- 
hObe,  erected  in  1787-17^.  Napoleon  111,  resided  berr,  aa  a 
prisoner  .of  war,  after  the  battle  of  Sedan.  The  auitounding 
gardfni  are  adorned  with  fountains,  cascades,  laltt  and  grotLos, 
the  ptincipal  fountain  sending  up  a  jet  of  water  rAo  ft.  high 
and  iJ  in.  in  diameter.  Rere  also  is  an  intet^ting  building 
called  the  Lflwenhurg,  erected  in  1793-1756  in  Ihe  style  of  a 
fortihed  castle,  and  containing  among  other  things  portraits 
of  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  The  principal  curiosity  is  the  Karlsburg 
cascade,  which  is  placed  in  a  broad  ravine,  Ihickly  wooded  on 
both  sides.  A  staircase  of  i}oo  steps  leads  to  the  lop.  On  one 
of  the  landings  is  a  huge  rudely-carved  stone  figure  of  the  cant 
EnceUdus,  and  at  the  top  is  an  octagon  building  called  Ihe 
Tticscnschloss.  sunnounled  by  a  colossal  ct^per  figuie  of  tbe 
Farncsc  Hercules,  41  ft.  high,  whose  club  alone  is  sufficiently 
capacious  lo  accommodate  from  eight  lo  ten  persons.  In  diSer- 
enl  parts  of  the  park,  and  especially  from  the  Octagon,  charming 
views  arc  obtained.  The  park  was  first  formed  by  tbe  landgrave 
Frederick  II.,  Ihe  husband  of  Maty,  daughter  of  Cebrge  If.  of 
England,  and  was  finished  by  his  successor  tbe  landgravn  William, 


after 
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lion  of  CasseT  Is  in  gij,  when  it  is  referred  to 
<KD  psssed  from  the  landgraves  of  Thnringia 
)[  Ursst  in  the  13th  century,  becoming  one 
:r  house  in  the  ijth  century. 


The  burghers  accepted  the  relormei  .  .,  , 

forlilicalioos  of  the  town  were  restored  by  the  landgrave  PhQip 
Ihe  Magnanimous  and  his  son  William  IV,  during  ihe  t6th  cen- 
tury, and  it  was  greatly  improved  by  the  landgrave  Charles 
(i6;4-I7io},  who  welcomed  many  Huguenots  who  founded  the 
uppetnew  town.  In  ij6i  Cassel  was  captured  by  the  Germans 
frotn  the  French;  after  this  the  fortifications  were  dismanlled 
and  Kew  Cassel  was  hid  out  by  the  landgrave  Frederick  If. 
In  1S07  It  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia;  in 
tSi]  it  was  bombarded  and  captured  by  the  Russian  general 
Chemichevi  In  1830,  iS3t  and  1S4S  it  was  the  scene  of  violeni 
commotions;  from  rSsolo  TS5T  it  vasoccupied  by  Ihe  Prussians, 
Ihe  Bavarians  and  the  Auslrians;  in  1S66  it  was  occupied  by  Ihe 
Prassians,  and  in  1867  was  made  the  capital  of  the  newly  formed 
Prussian  province  of  Hesse-NassaiL 

See  rideril,  GriiliiiUt  iirllaafil-iindRaiJrtailadiKaiiil  (Kauel. 
188ih  Ft.  Moller,  XaiK/  nil  n  Jikret  (j  vuli,  md  ed.,  Kassel. 
IBoj);  and  KeKler.  Dit  StnJtiaMilt  Ktiid  imi  ikrt  VtKp^nt 
IKjukL  I9«!. 

CAUELL,  JDHH  (TR17-1S65I,  British  publisher,  was  bom  In 
Manchesler  on  Ihe  ijrd  of  January  1817.  His  lather  was  the 
lindlord  nf  a  public-bouse,  and  John  was  apprenticed  to  a  joiner. 
He  was  self-educated,  gaining  by  his  own  efforts'a  considerable 
•cquaintance  with  English  literature  and  a  knoiricdge  of  French. 
He  came  10  London  in  183610  work  at  Ids  trade,  but  his  eitetgiei 
at  this  time  wen  chiefly  anlred  in  the  cause  of  lemperaiKt, 


lor  which  be  »u  an  active  wHur.    La  1847  Iia  WtahtWiwI 

a  publishing  business  with  tbe  aim  of  supplying  good  lileralun 
to  the  working  classes.  Fmin  tbe  offices  of  Ihe  firm,  which 
became  in  1859  Messrs.  Cassetl,  Fetter,  Calpin  li  Co.,  were  isaued 
the  Popular  EduaHor  (iSji-tSss),  the  Tcchmmi  Edmaltr 
(iS70-i87i).Ibeifs(ai>K<>/Jrl(i8)S--i<>03),C<UHU']l/a|aUK 
(from  1851),  and  numelouseditionso!  standard  works.  Atpedal 
feature  of  Cassctl's  popular  books  was  the  iUustration.  At  tbe 
if  the  Crimean  Wat  he  procured  from  Paris  the  cuts  used 
F/IiulriUim,  and  by  printing  them  in  his  Family  Paptr 
(begun  in  18J3)  secured  a  large  circulation  for  i^  Tlic  £m  was 
convecled  in  18S3  into  ■  limited  liability  company,  under  the 
name  of  Cassell  h  Company,  Limited.  .  John  Cafsell  died  in 
London  on  the  jnd  of  April  1865. 
CASSIA  (UI.  cruiu,  Gr.  uuria),  tbe  aromatic  bark  derived 

coming  from  China,  it  is  sometimes  lemed  Chinese  dnnamon. 

The  bark  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  true  dnnamon;  Ihe  lasle 

pimgent  and  the  flavour  less  delicate,  though  somewhat 

The  properties  of  casus  bark 


that  of  c 

is  imported  in  a  Fairly  pure  state  as  an  article  of  commerce  from 
Canton.  Cassia  hark  is  in  much'moreeatensive  demand  ombe 
continent  of  Europe  than  in  Great  Britain,-  being  preferred  10 
cinnamon  by  loulhem  nations.  The  chief  use  of  both  the 
oil  and  bark  is  for  flavouring  liqtieuis  and  chocolate,  and  in 
cooking  generally.    When  ground  as  a  spice  it  is  diffcult  to 

practice  to  substitute  the  cheap  common  spice  for  the  mote 
valuable  atlide.  Caaia  Budi^  which  have  a  pleasing  dimamon 
lUvoui,  are  believed  to  be  the  immature  fruits  of  the  tree  which 
yields  Chinese  cinnamon.    They  ai 
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;  and  in  confecl 
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idiei.    Some  confuaon 


is  the 


jeuus  of  leguminous  plants,  which.  In  addition 
lo  various  other  mediciital  ptoducts,  is  the  source  oi  the  senna 
leaves  which  form  an  impotlant  article  of  materia  medica. 

CASSIA,  VIA.  an  andent  high-road  of  Ilaly,  leading  from 
Rome  through  Etrtjria  to  Florentia  (Florence);  at  the  nth  mile 
the  Via  Clodia  (see  Clodu,  Via)  diverged  north -north-west, 
while  Ihe  Via  Cassia  ran  to  the  east  of  the  Lacus  Sahatinus  and 
then  through  the  place  now  caLed  Setie  Vme,  where  a  road, 
probably  tbe  Via  Annia,  branched  off  to  Falerii,  through  Sutrjum 
(where  the  Via  Ciminia.  running  along  ihecait  edgeof  the  Lacus 
Ciminius.  diverged  from  it,  to  rejoin  it  at  Aquae  Fasseris,  oorib 
of  tbe  modem  Vileibo'),  Forum  Casiii,  VoliinU,  Clusiiun  aiid 
Arretitun,  lis  line  being  closely  followed  by  the  modem  high- 
road from  Rome  to  Florence.     The  date  of  its  construction    ' 

tbe  consul  C.  Ftamimus  constructed  a  road  from  Bononla  In 
Artelium  (which  must  have  coincided  with  the  portion  of  the 
laler  Via  Cassia).  It  is  not,  it  is  true,  mentioned  by  any  andenl 
naihoitlies  before  Ihe  time  of  Cicero,  who  in  4;'b-C.  spcaksof 

Ihe  Aurelia  and  the  Cassia.  A  nuleitone  of  a.D.'i>4  mentions 
repairs  10  the  road  made  by  Hadrian  from  Ihe  boundary  of  the 
lerritoty  of  Quuum  to  Florence,  a  distance  of  86  m. 

5k  Ch.  HQlvn  Id  Pauly-Wiuava,  Saliacyilopaiii,  iil.  i66q. 
(T.  As.) 

CASSIAMDS,  jaAHNES  EREMITA,  or  Jounes  Uusiuinsu 
(PjSd-?43j),  a  celebrated  reduse,  one  of  the  first  founders  of 
monastic  institutions  in  western  Europe,  was  probably  born  in 

'  The  Via  Tiaana  Nova,  or  the  Cno()  tm  Traisnae,  mentioned 


■  Having  retard  to  the  milii 
the  Punic  wart,  it  is  dlRKull  u 
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CASSINI— CASSIODORUS 


Rotcbm  (bout  j6o,  but  bo  qttDt  the  eaij  pMzt  of  his  lift  in  the 

oioiiasI«7  ol  BctUehcm  with  his  fncnd  Gennuus,  and  hi* 
Bffinitits  were  ilways  Eutern  nthtr  than  Water 
wIlJi  Germajuu  he  visited  Egypt,  uul  dnelt  ior  levenl  ytan 
among  Che  ucetica  ol  the  doot  ncai  the  baniu  oI  the  Nile. 
In  40]  he  n^ulred  to  Coratlnliilople,  vheii  be  retxiveil  ordina- 
tion  u  deacon  at  the  bailds  ol  QuiPswloni.  At  Muieillei 
(liter  4ta)  be  fouadcd  two  leligious  societies— ■  convent  for 
QUiu,  end  the  abbey  eC  St  Victor,  vbicb  during  his  time  is  said 
10  have  eoBtained  sam  innutts.  In  later  times  his  rcgulitiiHis 
enjoyed  t.  hijji  npataikin,  and  were  adopted  1^  the  moshi  and 
DUOS  of  Fort  RayiL  He  wst  eveDIiuiJy  caaonixd;  and  a 
(»tivil  isbisbonDiu  Ions  coctiaued  to  be  celebiatcd  at  Uanetlles 
on  the  )5ih  of  July.    CuaiHnits  wat  one  of  the  £ist  and  most 

is  by  nature  sinful,  be  yet  bu  some  good  lemainuig  in  him, 
and  that,  while  the  immediate  ^t  of  Cod'i  gnce  it  necouiy 

man'i  wiU.  He  fuitber  isKrted  that  God  ii  always  wiUiat  to 
bestow  his  grace  on  all  who  seek  it,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  true  that  be  sometimes  bestows  it  without  iu  being  KUtbt 
Huse  views  Have  been  held  by  a  very  large  part  of  the  cbuiUi 
from  his  time,  and  embrace  much  of  the  eoeace  of  AmuniaTiiitn. 
The  »tyle  o(  Cassianus  is  slovenly,  and  abows  no  lileraiy  poliih, 
bat  iu  direct  simpUcity  is  lai  superior  la  tbt  ihelotical  *Sectatioti9 
vbicb  disfigure  most  of  the  writingi  bl  thai  age.  At  the  rc<]uest 
of  Cutor,bisbapof  Apt, he  wrote  two BiOBumeotal  and  inBoential 
treatita  on  th*  monastic  life.  The  Di  ItutiltUim  CatiuUariim 
(twelve  books)  describei  the  dress,  the  food,  the  dcvoIiiHial 
execdsei,  the  discipline  and  the  ipeciaJ  ipiritual  dangers  o[ 
moDutic  Uf e  in  the  East  (gluttony,  unchulity,  avarice,  anger, 
glooni,  ipalhy,  vanity  and  prid^.  The  CMaUna  Falram, 
1  Mries  oi  diaJoguei  with  the  pious  fathen  of  Egypt,  deal  with 
the  way  in  which  these  danger*  (and  others,  e.|.  demons)  may 
be  avoided  or  overcome.  At  the  desire  of  Leo  (then  arch- 
deacon ol  Rome)  he  wrote  igainst  Nestotius  his  Di  lacarualieia 
£l«iuiH  in  seven  books. 

EntnoNS. — Douay  (T6ie)  by  AbrdiB  Gaxam  wiih  excelleot 
note*!  MigRc'i  Painl.  Lai.  vols.  alii,  and  l.i  M.  PetKheoii  ia  the 
Viewv  Cttfia  Saifl-  Bcdii.  Lai.  (1  vols.,  1S86-1BSS).  See  A. 
Htnaci.iliaery^Doima.v.n6n..aiiB.:  A.  Haii.  Dit  Ula, 
i.  StK  Couux  iw*  WUv  asi  Gmiit  (FubuTt.  iSo;) ;  W.  Moeller, 
Hiaery  i>f  lit  Cla,  Cha<A,  i.  368.370. 

CASSm,  the  name  of  ao  Italian  family  of  astronomen,  four 
fleneratioDi  of  whom  succeeded  eaeb  other  in  official  charge  of 
the  obeetvjitory  ai  Paris. 

Giovanni  Ddhehico  Cassihi  (1615-1711),  the  £nt  1^  these, 
was  bom  at  Peiinaldo  near  Nice  on  the  ath  of  June  1615. 
Educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Genoa,  he  was  nomtnalcd  in  1650 
professor  oi  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Bologna;  be  observed 
andwToleatrealiseon  thecometol  r6ji;  was  employed  by  the 
senate  of  Bologna  as  hydraulic  engineer;  and  appoioted  by 
Pope  Alexander  VII.  Inspector  of  fortifications  in  1657,  and 
lubsequently  director  of  waterways  In  Ibe  papal  stales.  His 
detcEiDiaalions  of  the  raUtion-peiiods  of  Jiqiiter,  Mars  and 
Venus  ia  1M5-1M7  enhanced  Ua  fame;  and  Louis  XIV. 
appb'ed  for  his  services  in  1669  at  the  (lately  observatory  then 
in  cDune  of  erection  st  Paris.  The  pope  (aement  DC)  ce- 
luclantly  assented,  on  the  understanding  that  the  appointmcnc 
was  10  be  temporary;  but  it  proved  to  be  irrevocable.  Casiini 
IS  namndiied  as  1  French  subject  in  1673,  having  begun  wot' 


It  Ihe  obMTVj 


r  .1171.  ; 
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1 1684 


he  discovered  four  Satutniin  satellites,  and 
in  Saturn's  ring  (tee  SATtKN);  made  the  eailiat  sustained 
ohaervatloiu  of  the  lodlacal  Hght,  and  published.  In  La  EUmcaU 
it  riulnmemit  ttrifit'  (1M4),  an  account  of  Jean  Rlchei'l 
(l6jo-i6i)6)  geodetical  operationB  in  Cayenne.  Certain  oval 
ctirves  which  he  proposed  to  substlcute  for  Kepler*!  ellipses  as 
Ibe  path*  of  the  planets  were  named  after  him  "  Cas^nians." 
Hediedat  IbeFarisobserviiotyonthe  iilh  ol  September  1711. 

. .  ^_  .  Ilobiogniphy  left  by  Giuvanh;  DcmpnKT.  Tjualini  wu 

pobTithed  by  hi- -■ —  "' 
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Academy  of  Sciencea,  he  was  elected  is  1696  a  feUow  el  the 
Royal  Society  oE  London,  and  became  nuUre  da  anm^a  in 
1706.  Having  succeeded  to  his  lather's  position  at  the  obier- 
vaiory  in  1711,  he  measured  in  171J  the  arc  of  the  meiidiaa 
from  Dunkirk  to  FeiiHgnan,  and  published  Ihe  raulu  in  > 
\<ivsac  taiMtA  De  la paJKitar  a  it  l» inrt  it  lalerrt  diKi) 
(see  Gecoesv).  He  wrote  beode*  jfiUMMr^oOMiiMiiM  (1740}. 
and  died  on  the  18th  of  April  1756  at  Thury,  near  CJetmoDL 
The  first  tables  ol  the  latellilca  ol  Satom  wen  supplied  by 

See  C  Wolf.  Biittin  it  riAunaltin  it  Peril:    Mai.  Mane, 
HiiUin  ia  icityKti,  viL  314;  R.  Wolf,  GhMcIUi  irr  AiOcmmii, 
D.  4jl:  J.  C.  Houmu,  BM.  adnnumii^;  J.  Delambre.  TTiiliiire 
ui  XVIII' tiidt,  PP.150J75  (unfairlydeprecialoiy)! 
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Cfsu  FaaifC^itB  Caison,  or  Caxart  di  iKinY  (1714-1784), 
son  of  Jacques  Casainj,  was  bora  at  the  obtervalory  ol  Paris  on 
the  17th  el  June  1714.  Be  succeeded  to  his  faibet's  official 
employments,  coBtiBDCd  Iba  hcnditaiy  surveying  opentjoiia, 
and  be^n  In  1744  the  construction  of  a  great  topographical 
map  of  France.  ITit  pat  of  director  of  the  Faiia  obaervatoiy 
was  crcaled  for  his  benefit  in  1771.  when  the  establishment 
ceased  "to  be  a  dependency  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Cassini 
de  Thury  died  at  Thury  on  the  4th  of  Septerabel  17S4.  His 
chief  works  mi—Ulriiiamt  it  Cubtematin  it  Pvit  (1744), 
DmriftitH  {kmUtiqiit  it  la  Mm  (1775I,  and  Ptscriftiti* 
ittmMrwat  it  la.  Fnua  (17I4). 

See  C.  Wolf,  HiHtinitttlunaUirc  it  Pawii.  p.  187 ;  Mai.  Marie. 
niiUi-t  its  iciiacii,  vUi.  138;  J.  Delambre,  Hiiloin  it  ftaiontmit 
an  JTK///- liird.  pp.  175.309;  R.  WoH.  iKUtuUi  der /OrgniMJe. 
p.  431;  J.  J.  de  LaLande,  Bitiitfraplnt  aUronumt^Mt. 

Jiconra  Dotmnotra  CtsstNi,  Count  (1748-1845),  son  of 
C£iar  Francois  Cassini,  was  bom  at  Ibe  observatory  of  Paris  on 
thejothoC  June  1748.  He  succeeded  in  17B4  to  the  diiectorite 
of  the  observatory;  but  his  plans  for  its  mtoration  and  te- 
equipmeat  were  wrecked  in  179]  by  Ibe  animosity  of  (he 
National  Assembly.  His  position  having  become  jntolerabte, 
he  resigned  on  the  Gth  of  S^lembcr,  and  was  thrown  into  prison 
in  1794,  but  released  after  seven  months.  He  then  vithdrew  to 
Thury,  where  he  died,  aged  ninety-seven,  on  Ihe  iStb  of  October 
1845.  He  published  in  1 770  an  account  ol  a  voyage  to  America  ta 
1768,  undertaken  as  the  commissary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
withaviewtolestingPielTeLeroy'swBtchfsalsea.  Amcmoirin 
which  he  desctibed  the  operations  superintended  by  him  in  1787 
for  connecting  the  observatories  of  Paris  and  Greenwich  by 
longiliide-detenninationsappearedin'i7Qi.  He  visited  England 
for  the  jnnpoees  of  the  work,  and  saw  William  Herschel  at 
Slough.  He  completed  bis  falber's  map  of  Fmnce,  which  was 
published  by  tbe  Academy  ol  Sciences  in  1 793.  Iliervedaslbe 
basb  for  tbe  Alias  Halitmil  (wgi),  showing  Fiance  in  depart- 
ments. Count  Cssdni's  Utmoira  pent  strtir  i  fkiiloirt  ie 
"  cnaltire  it  Parii  (iSro)  embodied  portions  of  an  eilcn- 
work,  the  pRiq>eclus  ol  which  he  had  submiited  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  In  1774.  Tbe  volume  inrhided  his  ilafil 
'  several  academicians,  and  the  autobiography  of  his  great- 

indfalhcr,  Ibe  first  Cassini. 

See  J.  F.  K.  Elevic.  HiiUin  iclatkiliit  Irmita  it  J.  D.  Cuii'nJ 

Iji);  J.  De\Ambit.  HiUairt  it  l-tUfOH-mit  en  XVII I-iildt.  pp. 
SIV-JIJ;  P*«.«a..3Td«rie^voLHviiLp.4lJi  C.  Wolf.  Hiifcjiw 
itl'iiitniUQinitPvuligai),p.xM'te*'t^-  (A.  M.  C) 

GASnODORDI  (not  Cainnfsniu}.  the  name  of  a  Syrian 
imily  settled  at  Scylladmn  (SquOkce)  in  Bniltii,  where  it  held 
1  InBucniial  position  in  Ihe  5Ih  ceniuiy  a.d.  Its  most  Imporlanl 
lember  was  FLtvnrs  M«CKUS  AoaiutJ*  C*S5iiH)0«tn  SenatOi 
(t.  Ago-sSs)i  hislorlan,  slalesman,  and  monk,  "  Senator  " 
'not  a  title)  is  the  name  used  by  himself  in  his  official  coire- 
ipondence.  His  father  held  Ihe  offices  of  wmei  privalarum  and 
:acrartiiii  larcilumum  (controller  ol  the  emperor's  private  revenue 
uid  Ihe  public  exchequer)  under  Odoacer,  and  subsequently 
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CASSIOPEIA— CASSITERITE 


■lUcbcd  hiimdf  to  Tlieodorlr,  by  whom  he  wss  ippointtd 
earTKlBr  (govcroor)  of  BniHii  and  Lucanii,  and  ptatjiclus 
pr9tlari6.  Tht  um  at  a&  ea\y  ag«  b«am«  fmui/tonu  (Icfial 
'  'a  Ids  fathn,  and  (pnbabLy  in  507)  quaciler,  an  officii] 


d  duly  al 


«isltd  in  acting  u 


piece  af  the  niler,  and  drafting  hia  de^ntchc 
ontinaiy  coniul,  and  at  a  later  date  possibly  ccmctffr  of  his 
native  province.  At  the  death  of  Iheodoric  (jit)  he  hcJd  the 
office  of  ma^Ur  tfiderum  (chkf  of  the  dvll  service).  Under 
AthjJaiic  he  wu  fra^tclus  pfa€tonc.  a  post  which  he  retained 
■iU  about  54a.  after  the  tiiumphal  entry  of  Behsarius  into 
Ravenna,  vhen  he  rctind  Fnm  putAc  life.  With  the  object  o{ 
providing  for  the  tranamfsfiion  of  divine  and  faunum  knovledge 
to  later  agea,  and  of  secoTing  it  against  the  tide  -of  barbarism 
vhich  Ihiealened  to  sweep  it  away,  he  founded  two  moTUUteiiea — 
Viviriuqi  and  CaitcUum— in  his  ancestral  domains  al  Squillace 
(others  Identify  Ihe  two  monasteries).  The  special  duly  which 
be  enjoined  upon  t)ie  inmates  was  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  the  latter,  however,  being  subordinated 
to  the  foimer.  He  also  collected  and  emended  valuable  MSS., 
which  his  iDonkA  were  instructed  lo  copy,  and  superintended 
the  ttvislatioti  of  vatioui  Greek  works  into  Latin.   He  funhei 

and  waiet-eloda.  Aa  he  ia  stated  Co  have  written  out  of  his 
tR»ti>es  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  he  must  have  lived  till 
afia  jSo.     Whether  he  bdonged  U  the  Benedictine  order  is 


The  wiitingi  of  Caselodoiua  eriace  great  erudition,  ingenuity 
and  Ubout,  but  are  disfigured  by  incoirectiusi  and  an  affected 
artiGdalily,.and  his  Latin  partakes  much  of  the  corruptioni  of 
the  age.  His  works  an  (t)  histotiral  and  political,  {1)  tbeo- 
logicil  and  gratotnatical. 

1,  (a)  Vmriae.  the  raofT  inporlffBt  al  all  hii  wriiiium.  In  Ewtlvc 
boolM,  published  in  537.    Theicontain  iheikcimoiThHidor' 

tipiH  of  ihediirf  offices  ol  itate;  the  edicit  publislirf  by  Cassii 

kingdom  in  Italy  ^ed.  T.  Udbdo 

"E^^'^i^rioii  by  T.  Kodcluii,  1^6). 

(1)  Cknjia.  written  at  the  requrn  3  Theodaric'i 


Enibatie/jDnnfwl 

dry  aod  jnaceiiimR  coniiiiuKwii  i 

to  the  Goth)  (nUT.-Moniniieii  i 

"■'(rt   ftnij^rlca  on  Gothic  kir 

Tiaube  in  Item.  Crrm.  Hiit..-  Ai 

1.  W\DtAaii 


id  qiiptni  (fragmeoli 


the  libnuy,  and  precepts  for  daily  life. 

(cl  A  coiniDentacy  on  the  I>Blins  and  shora  notes  (u 
00  the  ^ullne  epialK*,  the  Acts,  and  the  Apocalypec. 

(i)  Dt  OMbgnMiB,  a  eaegpilatien  made  by  the  an.... _ 

niKty-third  year  frod  the  worba  ol  twelve  tranmarians,  ending 
with  BIS  eonlenipDrary  Priiculn  fed- H.  Keil,  CrdiHtteftej  Idfrni.  vii.j. 

—     -     ■  ■  -■< .  ...  ._..■_....„  „r  joM^iu,  and  -'  -'■- 


The  Lathi  Icanitatioii 

ccdesiBMical  hisloriei  o.  

the  dtk  of  Hitltrla  TriparliU  (embracing  the  yean  ]o6^U9}, 
carried  o«t  under  his  nipervision. 

Of  hl>  loB  works  the  nam  Importai.. ... 

writun  with  ihe  object  -of  akirifvinf>  Ihe  Coi 

provina  that  tlw  Goths  anq  Ronuiu  had  lon^  .^^..  . ^ j 

tie*  of  Ineiufihip.     It  waa  poblidinl  daring  the  reign  oi  Alhalarie. 
and  appear*  to  have  bniuthl  the  Mttory  dowi  "'     ' 

Tbeodwie.    Hia  chiel  authority  for  Gothic  hinoi 
Ablavius  (AUalHua).    Tba^wwk  u  only  kr 


u  the  HiiUria  Gelienn 

'down  10 

binary  and  legend  w 


1x79);  I,  Caret  (Rouen.  1679;  Venice.  1710).  reprinted  In  J.  P. 
Migne.  PtMlafit  idlnw,  liix..  bo.  Oa  CuiiaderH  genenlly.  see 
AtualtUit  HnUcri,  eicerpu  Irom  a  muiie  ef  Cauiodonii.  edited 
l>vH.U»ncr(BDnn,IS7l),w>>>^  >'>""■'>»'>' <H<<1<""'°'<'«""<«^"<> 
with  h[<  biography:  T.  Momnntn,  pnaace  10  llit  niiiinn  o(  ihc 
Variu;  mnngrapiii  hr  A,  Thorbccke  (Hriddbeir',  1867}  and  A. 

Fiuu  (Bmlau.   1871):    T.   Hodikin.  /Uly     —   '-    ' -■—    "■ 

p.  a«o,  IV.  p.  MS;  A.£ben.  "' ■—'■—• 


~ Teifli4.Schwibe,  ttUl.  tf  KoHM 

L..,..,,  1433:   G.  A-Simow.  HiH.rf/— -  "~- 
Ramay  in  Smith'.  Diiliimary  oj  in 
J.  B.  Bmv's --■■■■ '  f-ii.-.— ■-  n— -■ 

Sandyi  in  HtO.  i)  OaiHait 
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I  RalrriciditiaiU.' n 
setjon  d1  Caasiodortia' 


■sq3);L._i; 
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I  by  C  von  Jan. 

CASSIOPEIA,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  wife  of  Cepheos,  and 
mother  of  Andromeda;  in  astronomy,  a  consteila^oo  oi  the 
northern  hemi^here,  mentioned  by  Eudoaus  (4th  century  s.c) 
and  Aralus  (3rd  century  B.C.).  Pt<Jeray  catalogued  Ij  stars  in 
this  constellation,  Tycho  Brahe  46,  and  Heveliua  37.  Its  most 
intettsting  stars  ato—Now  Casti&fieiae,  a  "  new"  star,  which 
burst  out  with  VEtraordinaiy  brilhancy  in  157J,  when  it  was 
observed  by  Tytho  Brahe.but  gradually  diminished  in  biightnesl, 
ultimately  vanishing  in  about  eighteen  iponthsp  a^^ouiafejai 
and  K-Cestioptiae  arc  variable  stars,  the  former  irregular,  the 
latter  having  a  long  period;  ir-Cainepride,  a  binary  atar, 
having  components  of  magnitudes  ji  and  7i;  t-Couicftiat, 
a  double  star,  one  being  white  and  of  magnitude  5,  the  othei 
blue  and  o(  magnitude  7). 

CUSITBHIDES  (from  Che  (^.  jmanlTtiJot,  tin,  i^.  "Tto- 
isluds  "] ,  in  ancient  geography  Ihe  ntsie  ol  islands  regarded  as 
being  situated  somewhere  near  the  west  coasts  of  Europe.  Heni- 
dotus  (430  B.C.)  had  dimly  heard  uf  them.  Later  writers, 
Poddonius.  Dlodorus,  Stnbo  and  others,  call  them  imalltih 
islands  oH  (SOabo  aays,  some  way  oO)  the  north-west  coast  of 
Spain,  which  contained  tin  mines,  or,  as  Slrabo  says,  tin  and 
lead  mints— though  &  passage  in  Dtodocua  derives  the  name 
rather  from  their  Beamesi  lo  the  tin  disiricts  of  north-west 
Spain.  W)ule  gBographici!  knowledge  of  the  west  was  still  scanty 
and  the  secrcW  of  the  tin.frade  were  still  succasfuUy  guarded 
by  the  seamen  of  Gadei  and  othere  iriio  dealt  in  the  metal,  the 
Greeks  knew  only  that  tin  came  to  them  by  sea  from  the  far  we»t, 
and  the  Idea  df  tin-producing  tilands  ea^y  arose.  Later,  nfun 
the  west  was  better  explored,  It  was  found  that  tin  actually  cuac 
from  two  regions,  north-wtsl  Spain  and  CorawaU.  Ndlbcr  of 
iheM  could  be  called  "  (null  isiandi "  or  described  aa  off  the 
north-west  (oast  of  Spain,  and  so  the  Casriterida  were  not 
identified  with  dthar  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  geognphcn. 
luteid,  tbcy  becaioe  a  third,  iU-uoderstood  sodtcc  <if  tin. 
conceived  o(  at  distinct  from  Spain  or  BritaiiL  Modem  writeti 
have  perpetuated  the  enor  that  the  Casaterides  were  definite 
spots,  Btul  have  made  many  attempts  to  identify  them.  Small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  north-west  Spain,  the  headlands  of  that 
same  .coast,  the  Scillles,  Cornwall,  the  Brid^  Ishn  as  a  whok, 
have  an  in  turn  been  suggested.  Bol  none  suits  (he  conditlona. 
Neither  the  Spanish  islands  nor  the  SctUiea  eoatiin  tin,  at  least 
in  serious  quanlitia.  Nellher  Britain  nor  Spain  can  be  caDed 
"small  iiUods  ofi  the  north-west  ol  Spain."  It  seems  most 
probable,  thereCotc,  tliat  the  name  Cas^itrida  represents  Ihe 
fint  vague  knowledge  of  the  Creeks  that  tin  was  found  oveneas 
somewhere  in  or  off  wotem  Europe. 

AuTHOUtm.— Kerodotut  lii.  it;:  DIodom  v.  9f.  M,  38; 
Stnbo  ii.  s,  iii.  a.  s.  v.  11;  Pliny.  NiU.  Ilia.  I*,  no,  vil  im, 
ixiiv.  156-15S.  are  the  chief  rdcreoces  in  ancient  litntTre.  T.l(. 
Holmes,  AHiieni  Briuin  (1907),  appendia,  identifies  the  Cuqierides 
--•■■  ■'■-  "— -'■  '-■-  (F.  ].  R) 


1   Che   Gr.  i 


m,  tin),  t 


S-^ded  prisms,  striated  v 
(fig,  t).    Twins,  with  characi 
figs.  1  and  3,  are  common,    i 
with  an  acute  g.sidcd  pyraoiid 

whilst  very  slender  crystals  ar 


nnic  edde  [SnOJ,  ai 

The  crystals  ate  usually  4-sIded  or 

tically,  and  tenninaled  by  pyramids 
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"  wood-tin."  ind  Ibsi,  tkough  not  uckMOwti  to  the  miifi, 
ue  (Uaally  found  u  nriled  pcbblo.  By  the  diiintcgntion  ol 
tin-hetrinj  todu  «nd  vnn-rtonn,  Iht  --_..- 

gnlat,  or  eveo  lud,  aod  it 
UUFeamlinoiallBviillls.  Thu  dctiiul 
tia-ore  wis  pmbibly  uied  ■■  i  nuru  oF 
the  meul  before  the  pruntivo  minen 
bid  leuqt  ED  ituck  the  icSd  tin-bearing 


Puts  cauitnite  may  bi  colouileu,  or 

(he   Hilay   Feninmla;   but   usually   the 

cohiur  being  referred  to  (Ik  pmence  of 
ferric  oilde  ot  other  impurity.  Occaiionilly  ibe  Uo-xone  !■ 
red.  In  niicroscopic  sections  tbe  cokiur  b  often  seen  to  be  dia- 
'  ~    ring  the  contour  of  the  eryilal. 


lerile  is  6-s,  u  (b»t  il  anoM  be  icnlcbed 
»rly  as  bard  as  quani.    It)  ipecillc  invily 
7i  aitd  ID  consequence  ol  tJu*  hiib  dtnsty,  the  lin- 
is  iwliiy  leparaled  during  the  procci*  of  ditssag,  from  ill 
.  which  may,  however, 


dated  with  Ibe  quartf-mica  rock 
called  iniKn.  Tbe  utuil  uuciite*  o(  the  tin-stone  are  quaiu, 
tounnaUoe,  apatite,  topai,  beryl,  SuoriM.  liihu-mKi,  wolf  ramiie, 
chakspyihe,  lie.  Tbe  procace  of  fluorine  In  many  of  tbeie 
nunenb  h*s  led  to  tbe  oplDiOB  that  Ibe  lui  has  been  derived 
in  many  caies  from  an  add  or  gianillc  magmi  by  tbe  action  of 
ftuorine'beahaf  vapoois,  and  that  ciisiieijte  raiy  have  been 
fanned  bjr  (bg  inltnclion  of  tin  Buoilde  and  wmtet  npour. 
Casiiteriu  ocean  as  a  poendomofph  after  onbodue  fcUpv  in 
tome  of  tbs  ilimd  gnniw  of  Comwill,  ind  il  has  ocosiiwaUy 
been  found  ai  a  cementing  niteriil  in  certain  brccdated  lodei. 
Among  tbe  locatitie*  jFicldtng  caaiterile  auy  be  mentioaed 
Cornwall,  Suony,  Bohemia,  Briilany,  Giiki*  in  Spaia;  the 
Uaky  peoiBwU.  and  (be  iiliBdj  of  Banca  ind  fiilliion^  Mew 
South  Wale*.  Qneensbad  and  Tumania.  Fine  enmpjes  of 
wDOd-tJB,  occurring  with  lopix,  are  fonnd  in  Duiango  in  Mexico. 

nc  Kale  In  Bolivia;  and  it  is  niHible  ihit  cui- 
(eiite  11  fotuid  in  Uaanc  UmeMoite  neii  Cirapiglia  Maiitiima  In 
Tuscany.  CiMilerite  baa  beoi  worked  in  tbe  York  rtgton. 
Alaska.  (F  W  R  •) 

CAigin).  tbe  name  of  •  diilingnisbed  ancienl  RoBun  family, 
originally  patifdin.  Its  moet  impoiunl  memben  are  lb* 
foDowing. 

I  5mm  Cusnra.  mmamed  VetiUiiiai  {Viaanm,  Vitut- 
Uhmi\,  Roman  loldier  and  itileinun.  tbree  tioMi  comul. 
•nd  author  of  the  first  igririan  law  In  his  first  consulate 
(501  BCl  be  defeated  Ibe  Sihinei;  in  his  senmd  (40 1)  be  renewed 
tbe  lst(Be  with  the  Litins.  and  dedicated  the  temple  oi  Cerei 


in  the  Orcna;  In  hfo  tUnl  (4M)  he  lude  *  trcUy  with  the 
coBCiuered  Kcnifd.  The  account  of  hii  xgitrwn  law  a  confined 
and  contradictory;  it  li  clear,  however,  that  it  wn  intended  to 
benefit  the  needy  plebeians  (ice  Aattatu  Lawi).  As  luch  it 
wuviolenilyoppoied  both  by  the  patricians  and  by  the  wealthy 
[debeiini.  Cauius  WIS  condemned  by  tbe  people  u  aitning  at 
tingiy  pawn,  ind  hurled  from  the  Tiipeiia  rock.  Another 
account  ny*  be  wae  tiied  by  ibc  funily  couocil  and  put  10  death 
by  hit  own  fitber,  who  considered  his  proposal  prejudicial 
to  the  pottidiin  interest.  According  to  Ljvy,  his  proposal 
to  bestow  a  share  of  tbe  land  upon  the  Latins  wis  regarded 
with  great  suspicion.  Accordbig  to  Uonunien  ISamittltt  Fm- 
itiaairm,  li.),  tbe  whole  iioiy  is  as  invention  ai  a  Uter  age, 
founded  upon  the  proposals  of  Ibe  Cracdii  and  M.  Livius  Drunis, 
to  which  period  belong!  ilie  idea  of  ibaring  public  tend  with  tbe 

S«  LIvy  ii.  31.  41:  Dion  Hilic.  v.  (5,  vi!L  69-80:  Cian.  Fn 
BMi.  >3  tsj),  In  AfaUua.  U.  17  (49),  jj  [io) ,  lit  Mai.  v.  S.  a, 

TbefiJlowingCissiiarealljjebeiaiii.  It  is  suggeMed  that  the 
MBS  of  Spurius  Cuslus  either  were  eipelled  from,  or  volnnlarily 
left,    the   ptIiidtD   order,   in  consequence  ol   tbeb   fithei^ 

>,  Gaius  Cissim  loMcmtm,  rouul  73  a.c  With  bE> 
coOeigve.  Terentius  Varro  LuoiUui,  he  passed  a  law  (la  TermHa 

CoJiia) ,  tbe  object  of  which  was  to  give  authority  lor  the  purchase 


le  public! 


'hetbtr  this  Casshis  (who  la  often  called 
by  the  additional  name  Vinu)  is  identical  wiib  the  Virus  who 
was  proscribed  by  the  irjnmvln,  und  put  to  deitb  at  Mlniumie 
(4j)     According  10  Or»iu5  he  was  killed  at  lie  hittle  ol  Mutini. 

Bo'c^'^a-  Ci^ir^l"'"'"'  "''  ^'^'  ^^'  **■  ^^^' 
i.  Gaips  Cassips  Loncihus,  prime  mover  in  tbe  conipincy 
agai'BU  Julius  Cacsat.  Little  Is  known  of  his  early  lile  In 
SJ  B.c  ht  served  in  the  Parthim  campaign  under  M.  Licinius 
Crassus,  saved  the  temnanti  of  the  irmy  after  tbe  defeat  it 
Canhie,  uid  for  two  yeui  luccesifully  repelled  the  enemy. 
In  49  B.C.  he  became  tribune  of  the  pttbs.  lie  outbreak  q[  the 
eivJ  war  saved  him  from  being  brought  to  Inal  lor  eiiortion 
in  Syria.  He  it  Gnt  sided  with  Pompey,  and  11  commmdet 
of  part  of  his  fleet  rendered  coniiderible  service  in  Ibe  Medi. 
Uinncan.  Alter  rhirsalui  he  became  reconciled  to  Ciemr,  who 
made  him  one  of  bis  legates.  In  44  B.C.  he  bccaoie  prarlor 
ptTcpinus  with  tbe  promiu  of  the  Syrian  province  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  appoinltnent  of  bis  Junior,  II.  Junius  Brulus, 
as  ftatlor  urbania  deeply  oflended  him.  ind  he  was  one  of  the 

ictuil  assassination.  He  then  left  Italy  for  Syna.  raited  a  con- 
siderable irmy,  and  defeated  P.  Cornelius  Dokbella,  to  whom 
ibe  province  hid  been  assigned  by  the  senate.    On  the  formitinn 

crossed  tbe  Hellespont,  marched  through  Thrace,  and  encamped 
Philippi  In  Hacedonia.    Tbeir  intention  was  to  starve  out 


iheet 


sslui  against  Oclavian,  but  Cissiui,  defeated  by  M. 
Antonius  (Mark  Antony},  gave  up  iH  foi  lost,  and  oideicd  his 
freedmin  to  slay  him.  He  wis  lamented  by  Brutus  u  "tbe 
last  of  the  Ramans."  and  buried  al  Thaso*.  A  man  of  consider- 
able ibilily.  be  WIS  a  good  soldier,  and  look  an  interest  in  litera- 
ture, but  In  politics  he  wis  actuated  by  vanity  and  imbitioil. 
His  portrait  in  Shakespeare's  /■!>■»  Coejor.  though  vivid,  to 


Dio  CiHiu.  .d.  IB.  ilii.  11.  >liv.  14.  alvii.  30:  Velt.  Pat.  il.  48,  ^ 
58.(9,  70,87;  Cicero.  Fkilippia,  d.  IJ,  14.  sif  .40.  V.  11,  lav.  II, 
od  fan  a.  ],  15.  16;  Appian.  BcU.  Cn.  IL  111.  Iij,  liL  a,  8,  iv. 
£0.61.87,90,  lil-[t],  131;  Caesar,  3tU  Cit.  iii.  101. 

.  Qvamjt  CisaiDt  LoKCtiniS.  the  brolber  or  cousin  ol 
tbe  murderer  ot  Caeur,  quaestor  of  Pompey  In  Further  Spain 
in  M  B  c  In  49.  as  tribune  of  tbe  people,  be  atrongly  supported 
the  cause  ol  Caoar.  by  whom  he  was  made  governor  of  Furthel 
Spain.    He  ticaled  the  provindala  with  gnat  cruelly,  and  bii 
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apixjntincnt  (4S)  to  lik«  the  fiddi«BEnst  Juba.  king 


gave  him 


K  for 


.     The  K 


Hiiul  iniuircclioa  Kt  CoVdubi.  Cassia  pimishcd  the 
totdeti  with  memleu  Kventy,uid  made  tlie  lo  t  of  the  proriocUJs 
harder  than  ever.  At  lut  »mc  of  hia  troops  revoLtcd  under  tlie 
quiator  M.  MarteUua,  who  vas  prodahned  govenior  ol  the 
proviDCe,  Cassius  wi4  sunuundrd  by  MarceUus  la  Ulia.  B<^ud, 
king  of  Mauietams,  and  M.  Lipidui,  procoiuul  o!  Hilhei  Spain, 
to  whom  Ca3Siu5  had  applied  for  asaiataiux,  negotiated  as  arraoge- 
ment  with  Harcelliu  wheteby  Cusius  ni  to  bo  aUowtd  to  go 
fretwith thelegionathalTciiiaiiwdioyaL tohuD.  Caauua Hnt his 
ITOops  into  winter  qii&rten,  hastened  on  board  ahip  at  MaLaca 


greatly  injured  Che  (3UM  of  Ci 


J4,  nlH,  IS,  Ifi,  iliii.  »9:    Livy, 
11  Bdlum  Alemmlrinm.  Ai*A. 


See  Di_   _. 
Ill;  Appiao.  B.C. 

;.  GaiuS  Cassius  LONCiHi;!  (lat  centuty  A.D.},  Ri 
consul  in  JO,  proconsol  of  Aaia  4^41,  and  fovemor  of  Syria  under 
Gaudiua  45-50-  On  his  return  to  Rome  his  wealth  and  high 
character  secured  him  consideiable  influence-  He  was  banished 
by  Ni:ro  (65)  to  Sardinia,  because  among  the  images  of  his 
ancestors  he  had  preserved  that  of  the  murderer  of  Caesar-  He 
was  recalled  by  Vespasian,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  As  he 
vaa  consul  In  30,  be  must  have  been  bom  at  the  Latest  in  the  year 
3  v.c.  Caasiua  was  a  pupil  of  Masurius  Sabinus,  with  whom  be 
founded  a  IccaL  school,  the  foUowejs  of  which  were  called  Casaiani. 
Hii  chief  work  was  tlie  Li6ri  /vrii  CicUii  in  tea  books,  which  was 
UMd  hy  the  compilen  of  the  Diiai  of  Jusiinian. 

See  tKilii.,  An«ali,  >vi-  7.9;  Suelonfu..  N,n,.  37'.  Dio  Caisiug 
lix.  jg;  Teulfel-Scliwilie,  Hul.  .4  Ki«min  Liurolm.  1 196.  3. 

CASStnS,  AVIDtdt  (d.  i.D.  175).  Koman  general,  a  Syrian 
by  birth,  lived  during  the  nHgn  of  Marcus  AurcUus.  He  especiatly 
distinguished  himself  during  the  Parthian  War  (a.d.  161-165), 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  was  ^>parent]y  appointed  military 
governor  of  Ana,  though  the  actual  eitent  ol  his  jurisdiction 
is  doubtful.  In  173  he  waa  wnt  to  Egypt,  where  he  put  down  a 
dangerous  rising  of  the  Bucolid,  the  nbbcr  herdsmen  of  the 
delta  of  the  Nile,  alter  which  he  returned  to  Syria.  In  17;  the 
emperor  Aurelius  fell  ill,  and  his  wife  Fauitini,  to  secure  her 
position  in  case  of  his  death,  offered  her  hand  and  the  throne 
to  the  successful  general.  A  rumour  ol  Aurclius's  death  having 
reached  Syria,  Cassius,  without  waiting  for  confirmation,  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor;  when  the  report  proved  false,  it  was 
too  late  for  him  to  draw  back,  and  he  accordingly  prepared 
for  war.  The  senate  declared  him  a  public  enemy,  although 
Aureliua  even  then  eipressed  the  hope  that  he  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  pardoning  him-    Deploring  the  necessity  for 


Or^teu  are  by  AntoniuiTh)4Hiul,uIlaliaB  of  UieirthcaitBiT. 

Horace  a^qxars  to  have  thought  well  of  Ca^us  As  a  poet,  fol 
he  asks  Tibuliua  whether  he  in  tends  to  compete  with  the  ffpfeKuJa 
(probably  the  elegies]  ol  Casaius  (£^liei,  i-  4.  3).  The  story  in 
the  Horace  scboUa.  that  L.  Varius  Rufui  puUisbed  his  famous 
tragedy  TkytsUs  from  an  MS.  which  he  found  unongit  ihepapen 
of  CaMius  after  bia  deatfk.  is  due  to  a  confusion  of  Casiius's 
murdeRT,  Q.  Attius  Vaiua,  with  the  tiagedJio  (Appian,  B.C.  v. 
a,  1J9;  Cicera,  ad  Paia.  ni.  ij;  VeU.  Pal.  it  87;  Otosiui,  iL 
to;  see  also  the  diffuse  treatise  of  A.  Wdehert,  Di  L,  Yarii  it 
Casiii  Patmaiuii  VUattCarmnHiia.ii^).  Casdv*  Firmenui 
mutt  not  be  confused  with  Cataiu*  EtnBcm  (Uorace,  Salini,  i. 
10.  6a),  an  irapioviser,  who  it  laid  to  hire  wed  enni(b  paper  to 
furnish  hit  fuikeml  pyre. 

CAaSIVBLAUHUS.  or  CaaarvELUUHUS,  a  Britlih  chieftain, 
ruler  of  the  country  north  of  the  Thames,  who  led  the  native  Iribca 
(gainst  Julius  Caetar  on  bb  MScmd  expedition  (54  B.C,)  (ice 
Butun}.  After  several  indedcive  engagements,  Caesac  look 
the  camp  of  Cattivtlaunua,  who  wu  obliged  to  make  peace  on 
coodition  of  paying  tribute  and  giving  hostages.  But  these 
promises  were  nut  oieant  to  be  kept,  and  it  sppean  ceilain  tliat 
\he  tribute  was  never  paid.  Acconling  to  Bede  (Hiil.  Eula,  L  i), 

or  eight  centuries  later. 

See  Caesar,  B.C.  V.  ti-ii;  Db  CaiaiiH  iL  a.  1;  Oitwus  vi.  9. 
6:   Eutropius  vi  17;   I^Iyaenui,  Sinucemala.  viii.  33.     For  the 

aiCatMllonl  KeJ.-Rhys,  Ctllic  Briuii,,  pp.  389-190  (1904);  C.  I. 
Elton.  Oifiai  oj  £ii(JuJi  Hulcry  (iSoa);  and  Stock's  edilioa  of 
Caerar.  Di  Btlio  Giilw<  (K98). 

CASSOCK  (Fr.  coio^ik,  a  nulitary  cloak),  a  lons^Iceved,  close- 
fitting  robe  wor^  by  the  clergy  and  others  engaged  in  ecclesi- 
astical functions.  The  name  was  oti^nally  specially  applied 
._  .1.  J (jy  ,o|,ii„,  jnj  hotaemeo,  and  later  to  the 


Uki 


.„_,..       „  trusted  offic 

east'  Wiile  in  Illyria,  he  received  the  news  that  Cassius 

been  tlain  by  his  own  officers.  The  murderers  offered  h>^ 
J  to  Aurelius,  who  rtfused  to  admit  them,  and  ordered  its 
lediate  burial. 

K  DIo  Caulus  liod.  9-4,  17,  ll-lH,  30,  31 1  Fronlo.  liUtrl.  S.  «; 
s  of  ^rcua  AuieUuB.  Veius  and  Commoilus  in  the  Sciftara 

same  hyVukicius  Gallfcanm.     The  various  lelten  and  docu- 

II  in  the  lail  

ions  of  the  I 


_,.    See  alB  article  io  Pauly-Wiw 
(>«96). 


's  K^itKjdcpidii,  ii. 


CASIiaS,  GAIBS.  Latin  poet,  general  and  politidSD,  called 
Firmcnsit  from  bis  birtbplacc  Parma,wasoneof  tbemtuderenof 
Julius  Caesar,  and  after  his  death  joined  the  party  of  Brutus 
and  his  namesake  Cassius  the  conspirator-  tn  43  BX.  be  was  in 
command  of  the  flecl  on  the  coast  d  Asia,  but  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi  joined  Saliu  Pompehis  in  Sicily.  When  Fompehis, 
having  been  defeated  in  1  naval  engagement  at  Naulochua  hy 
the  fleet  of  Octavian  under  Agrippa,  fled  to  Asia,  Cassius  went 
over  to  Antony,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Actium  (31). 
Be  afterwards  fled  to  Athena,  where  be  was  soon  put  to  death 
by  Ociavian,  whom  he  had  offended  by  writing  an  abusive  letter 
(Suetnnius.  ^Htu/ui,  4).  Cassius  is  credited  with  satires,  etegin, 
epigrams  and  tfagedica.  Some  heaametcts  wjth  the  title  Ctstii 


snecdesi 


m  the  word  "  cassock  " 


talaris^  t^t^  talaris,  or  fimica  talaris),  being  m 
74  of  1604;   atid  it  is  in  this  sense  alone  tha 

The  origin  of  the  word  has  been  the  subjec ,--- 

lation-  It  is  derived  through  the  French  from  the  Italian 
auacca.  which  Florio  (Q.  Ama'i  Nn  Waid  kj  Werdi,  ifiii) 
translates  as  ^'  a  frock,  a  hoisemaifs  cote,  a  long  cote;  also  a 
habiution  or  dwelling,"  and  it  is  usually  held  that  this  in  lum 
is  derived  from  «jo,  a  honse  (rf.  the  derivation  of  "  chaauble," 
q,t.).  This,  however,  though  possible  is  uncerlsln.  A  Slav 
origin  for  the  word  has  been  suggested  (Halzfeld  and  Darme- 
ateler,  Dicl^.  •Iclalan[ucfrmi,aisii,  and  (be  Cossack  horseman 
may  have  given  (a  the  West  both  the  garment  and  the  name. 
Or  again,  it  rnay  be  derived  from  crue^utn  (Ital-  castickiiui) ,  nthel 
thaii  vice  vena,  and  this  in  lum  from  an  Arabic  tatdyanj 
(Pen.  kvhayanS),  a  padded  jerUn;  the  word  kasatfin  occunin^ 
in  Mid.  High  Oa.  for  a  riding-cloak,  and  fuygoii  in  O,  Ft. 
for  a  padded  Jerkin  (Lagirde  in  CiU.  fitkrti  Arndftr,  April  15, 
t88?,  p.  ijS), 

The  cassock,  though  part  of  the  canonical  costume  of  the 
clergy,  is  not  a  liturgical  vestment.  It  was  originally  the  out- 
of-doors  and  domnlic  dress  of  by-^people  as  well  aa  clergy,  and 
its  survival  among  the  latter  whcD  the  secular  fashions  had 
changed  is  merely  the  outcome  of  ecclesiastical  copscrvatiam. 
In  mild  weather  it  was  the  outer  garment;  in  cold  weather  it 
waa  worn  under  the  tabard  or  chimere  (^-t.) ;  sometimes  in  the 
middle  ages  the  name  "  chimere ',' waa  given  to  it  as  veil  as  to  the 
aleeveleaa  opper  robe.     In  winter  the  cassock  was  oftoi  lined 

its  colour  also  varied  in  the  middle  ages  with  his  ecdc^aslial 
or  academic  status.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  nk- 
tanta  (Fr.  iBulaiu,  Ital-  icUaaa)  anist  be  worn  by  the  clergy 
whenever  tbey  appear,  both  in  ordinary  life  (eic^t  in 
Protestant  countries)  and  under  then-  vestments  in  church. 
It  varies  In  cokiur  with  the  wearet'i  rank:  white  for  the  pope, 
red  (or  black  edged  with  red]  for  cardioals,  purple  for  Ushopa, 
Uack  (ta  the  later  lankK  membeti  of  nligiout  orders,  however. 
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vlttlever  tteir  nnk,  war  the  cobMn  (^  Uuii  nligioiu  hibit. 
In  the  Church  o{  Eogluid  ibe  cvoock.  which  with  ihe  (01 
prescribed  by  tlicibave-m«itiaaedcuyinai  i6a4aathecuko 
diets  of  the  clergy,  hu  been  coniinuDuily,  thouch  ikk  un 
uUy,  worn  by  the  clergy  liDCe  the  Refonnitioa.    li  hu  long 
cxBxd,  homvcr,  to  be  (heii  every-doy  nilting  dim 
BOW  usully  only  «oid  in  chuidi,  it  hMne.  01  own  nj 
deigy  vitUa  tbe  pieciactj  of  tbeit  owD  puitbe*.    The  QUtom 

o[  veuing  tbe  OBock  under  tbe  vntmeDt*  "  ' "' 

Enftind  to  about  tbe  year  1400. 

Tbe  old  loim  of  Ei^^iih  cuuck  wu  a  dmUe-bKaHcd  robe 
futenedat  Che  ifaoulder  ud  pnbebly ginlled.  Tbe  oontioeMil, 
imsle-bieuted  i^—rri  with  a  tang  row  of  mull  button*  bmn 
neck  to  hem,  b  leid  10  beve  beoi  bit  iotroduoed  into  Eotkod 
by  Biihop  HairisodiandaS  (i799'i73S).  Tbe  ahoiteiKd  fOnB 
of  ouBKkirtuch  niivivei  in  the  biibop'i "  apron  "  wai  fonneil)' 
videly  UMd  al»  by  tbe  conthicDtal  clergy.  Iti  UM  was  for- 
bidden ia  Romu  Citholu:  aMmtilei  by  Pope  Piul  IX.,  but  it 
Is  itill  wean  by  Roman  Catholic  digniCaiiB  ai  patt  of  Ibeic 
ont-of-dooi  droi  lo  cenaio  Protestant  couotiitB. 

See  the  JM«r<  or  tbe  HibfoniDittee  of  CcnvacBliao  M  Ifa  Onu- 
wtniti  1^  lit  Clai'ii  n 


li  tf iituUri  (LoodoD,  i$ag),aiidautborUiei 


t.  In  (inaitiiR,  the  Italian 
Hie  ancient  and  once  •Inuat  univi 
pnividisg  a  bride  irith  a  dwil  ot  1 
liiKD,  which  often  fcrawd  the  majoi  part  cf  her  dowiy,  produced 
in  Italy  a  tpedal  type  id  chat  cd  momuneDtal  (iie  and  sttiidc 
■nagnifiocnte.  The  euuni  of  tbe  people,  althoafh  always  large 
insue,  wcrenoipleURgaidtonutiieati  but  tboceol  the  nobles 
le  «ell-t(Hki  merciuitile  d«sC9  were  usaally 


„    The  t 


iovaiiably  much  lopget  tiaa  Che  English 
even  at  a  relatively  eBrly  period  it  uiutned  an  artistic  hniih 
stub  as  WBs  never  reached  by  tbe  chests  of  northern  Europe. 
cicept  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  (be  toyal  mrballa  it  mariaic 
made  by  such  arUita  as  Boulk  ior  membns  of  tbe  hou*c  of 
France.  Many  of  the  earlier  eaamidea  were  caived  in  panels 
of  gcometricmi  Uaceiy,  but  IbeiT  charadeialic  omameiil  was 
either  ialariia  or  gasa,  oe  a  niitun  of  Ihe  two.  Bold  and 
masive  feel,  usually  shaped  u  cliwi,  lioacels,  or  other  animaii 
ate  also  esceodingly  cbiracteristic  of  CBSscnl,  most  of  which  are 
of  ntasuvc  and  sarcopbsgiu-like  proportions  with  moulded  lids, 
while  many  of  them  are  sdoroed  Bt  their  Goiaen  with  figuiei 
sculptured  in  high  relief.  The  icroU-work  inlay  is  commacly 
aimplc  and  gracef  til,  consisting  of  floral  or  geometncai  motives,  or 
arabesque*.  The  enraples  coated  with  gilded  ruic  or  bliWed 
■itb  paialiog*  are,  bowevet,  the  most  niagni6cent.  Tbey  were 
often  made  of  ehescaut,  sod  decotated  with  flowers  and  loluge 
in  a  relief  whidii  low  at  first,  became  after  the  Rensissance  very 
higb  and  sbaip.  Tbe  pasc^  of  the  painted  caasoni  frequently 
bore  reprBentatlons  01  sciiptuisl  IDd  mythological  subjects, 
or  incidents  derived  from  the  legends  of  chivalry  Not  was 
heraldry  forgotten,  the  arms  of  tbe  faolily  for  which  'he  chest 
was  made  being  perhaps  emblaBooed  upon  (he  from  These 
chests  rarely  bear  dates  or  inliials,  but  it  is  often  possible  lo 
ilclennine  tbetr  blstory  fnm  >bei[  annoria]  bearinp. 

CASSOWARY  {Casuarim),  a  genus  of  s[ru(hious  birds,  only 
inferior  m  size  to  the  emeu  and  oslrlcb.  and,  according  to  Sir  R. 
Owen,  approilmating  more  closely  than  any  other  living  birds 
to  (heeninctmoisol  New  Zealand,  Thespedeaateallcbaracler- 
iied  by  short  tudimenUry  wings,  bearing  lour  or  Bve  batbless 
jhafts,  a  few  inches  long;  and  apparently  'iseless  (or  purposes  of 
£ight,oirunnlDg,ar  of  defeqce;  btuI  by  loovly  webbed  leathers, 
short  on  the  neck,  but  of  gnat  length  nn  Ihe  rump  and  back, 
whence  they  descend  over  (he  body  forming  a  thick  hair-likc 
covering.  They  posECSt  stout  limb!,  wiib  ~hicb  (hey  kick  in 
front,  and  have  the  inner  toe  aimed  M(h  a  long  powerful  clav. 
Tie  common  cassowary  (Casuanuj  jolutiu)  stands  ;  ft.  high, 
and  has  a  homy,  helmet  like  pratnhctanne  on  tbe  crown  of  it* 


le  froi 
brithtly-colourcd  wattles.  II  is 


naked  ai 


«  ef  the  Islsnd  of  Ctnm, 


where  it  Is  said  to  live  in  pun,  (ceding  on  traits  and  hcrfaa,  and 
occoiionally  on  small  animal*.  The  mooruk,  or  Bennett's 
cauowaiy  (Cruunui  BemuUii},  is  a  shorter  and  more  robust 
bird,  appioaching  ia  the  thickneia  irf  its  legs  to  the  moss.  It 
difien  funhei  Irom  the  pnceding  species  in  having  its  head 
etowaad  with  a  homy  pbte  instead  oi  a  helmet  It  ha*  only 
been  fouid  In  New  Britain,  wjhcie  the  natives  are  said  to  regard 
it  with  mne  degicc  <d  veneration.  When  captund  by  them 
sboftly  alter  bciiig  hatched,  and  naied  by  the  band,  it  soon 
heconui  lame  and  {arniUai;  all  the  qiecimeas  which  have 
reached  Ennpa  alive  have  bcui  thudomeitkated  by  the  natives. 
Theadult  bltd  in  tbe  wild  aula  Is  exceedingly  shy  and  difficult 
of  anmach,  and,  owing  to  ita  gitat  fleetnesi  and  strengtb,  is 
ran^  If  ever  caught.  It  eal*  votadouily,  and,  like  the  otlridi, 
Ml  iwallow  wh«tETer  onoo  in  its  way.    (See  Eued.) 

C&CT  (from  tbe  verb  mcABing  "  totbtow";  tbe  word  is  Scand. 
in  origin,  cf-  Dan.  Masit,  and  Swcd.  hula}  "  cast "  in  Middle 
Eng.  took  the  place  of  tbe  A.S.  vur^oii,  cE.  Gcr.  iKr/(H),atlirow, 
OTthaEwhichis  thrown,  or  that  in  la  which  something  is  thrown. 

the  throwing  of  dice,  with  tbe  figurative  sense  of  a  chance  or 
of^rtunity,  aa  in  "at  the  last  cast  *';  lor  tbe  throwing  of  a 
fisherman's  line  in  £y-£shing^  for  bounds  spreading  out  in 
search  of  a  lost  scent;  or,  with  the  further  meaning  of  a  twisted 
throw  or  turn.  For  a  ^'ght  squint  in  the  eye.  "Cast"  is  applied 
to  a  measure  of  herrings  or  other  fish,  being  tbe  amount  taken  in 
two  h^d*  to  tie  thrown  into  a  vessd,  and  similarly  to  a  potter^ 
measure  for  a  certain  quantity  of  day;  in  fishing,  to  the  casting 
line  of  gul  with  By  attached;  to  the  bard  refuse  thrown  out  oi  the 
crop  of  a  bird  of  prt^,  and  to  Che  coils  of  earth  thrown  up  by 
earth-worms-  From  the  old  method,  in  malting  calculations,  of 
using  counleis,  which  were  thus  "  thrown  "  up  into  a  heap,  is 
ptobably  derived  the  meaning  of  "  cast "  lor  the  "  casting  up  " 
of  figure*  in  ai^account.  Further,  the  word  is  found  for  a  mould 
for  the  casting  of  metals,  and  moro  particularly  ior  the  copy  of 
an  original  statue  or  relief  taken  friun  a  mould;  simiJarly,  of 
fossUs,  lor  tbe  miaeral  filling  of  the  empty  mould  left  by  tbe 
organism.  Special  use*  ol  the  word  art  also  found  in  tbe 
theatrical  term  for  the  asslgnuient  of  patticidar  parts  to  tbe 

of  a  (ype  or  stamp,  as  of  features  or  characters. 

CASTAaHO,  ANDREA  DEL  (1390-1457).  Italian  painter  of  the 
Florentine  school,  was  born  in  131)0,  probably  at  (^tagno,  in 
tbe  district  of  hlugello,  and  died  in  August  1457-  He  imitated 
Hasacdo  and  tbe  natucaiitt*  of  his  time  in  boldness  oi  attitude, 
but  was  deficient  in  grace  and  colouring.  His  name  was  for  about 
four  centuries  burdened  with  the  lieiooits  charge  at  murderi  it 
was  said  that  be  treacherously  nsBassinated  hi*  colleague, 
Domenico  Vcneziano,  in  order  to  monopoliio  the  then  recent 
secret  of  oil  painting  as  practised  in  Flanders  by  tbe  Von  Eycks. 
This  charge  has,  however,  been  proved  to  be  an  untruLb, 
Domenico  died  lour  years  after  Andrea.  The  latter  is  commonly 
called  "  Andrea  (or  Andreino)  degl"  Iropiccali  "  (of  the  Hanged 
MeiOi  this  was  in  consequeiAe  ot  his  being  coniaissioned  in 
i4j;  10  paint,  In  the  Palaiiodel  Podesti  in  Flotence,  Ihe  fallen 
leaders  of  the  Peruizi  and  Albiiii— not  [as  currently  said)  (be 
men  of  the  Pazzi  conspiracy,  an  event  which  did  not  occur  uniil 
I4;S,  long  alter  this  painter's  death.  One  ol  hit  principal  work* 
now  eitint  (most  ol  them  have  perished)  it  ihe  equestrian  figure 
of  Nicola  di  Tolentino.  in  Ihe  CUhedral  of  Florence. 

CASTAUA.  or  FoHS  CtSTiiiUE.  a  celebrated  founuin  in 
Greece,  now  caUed  the  Fountain  of  St  John,  which  rises  in  a 
chasm  of  Mount  Farnasstis,  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Delphi. 
It  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  (he  Muses,  and  its  water  was  used  in 
the  religious  purificalionsolrhe"  Pythian  Pilgrims."     From  its 

Creek  writers  (e  t  Lucian.  J  up.  T'at  |o)  and  Latin  poets  (e.g. 
Ovid,  'tin  i  1;.  j6)  as  a  source  of  inspiration,  and  ibis  has  passed 
inlo  I  commonplace  of  modem  lileralure.  According  to  some 
auihoritie*  the  nymph  Castalia  was  tbe  daughter  ol  Achelous; 
accoidingioothtis  the  watcrof  the  spring  was  derived  from  the 
Boeotian  C^iissus. 
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CASTANETS— CASTE 


CABTAHItl  (Fr.  aMipuUti,  GcT.  KaitapuUi*,  Spu. 
lastaKiulai),  SnstnimBnU  ot  prmasion,  inlroducfd  UiniUgh  ihe 
MooTi  by  way  of  Spam  into  Europe  fTom  the  East^  lucd  for 
naikipf  the  rhytlua  in  dandnE-  CaAlaiwls,  aJvayi  used  in 
ptin,  one  In  each  hand,  comiu  o[  two  peai  or  musKl-ihapcd 
bowlft  of  haid  wood,  hinged  together  by  a  ailk  cord,  the  loop 
being  pauAl  over  the  thumb  and  Giat  finger.  The  two  haJvei 
trc  tlien  lUuck  igalnat  each  other  by  the  other  fingen  in  ungle, 
double  or  triple  beata,  giving  out  aeriei  d  hollow  clicka  of 
iDdefinite  mu^cal  pitch.  When  intended  for  uie  in  the  orcheatja 
the  pair  of  caataneta  ia  mounted  one  at  each  end  of  a  wooden 
■tick  about  8  in.  long,  which  fidlitatea  the  playing.  Caatanels 
are  alio  BOmetimes  used  in  military  bands  and  are  then  i7>eciaUy 
conatructed.  The  two  halves  are  kept  open  by  a  alight  spring 
£ied  to  a  fmne  attached  to  the  hoop  bl  a  side  drum,  and  tSe 
Instrument  ia  worked  by  the  drummer  with  an  ordinary  drum- 

Rlbancra  hi  Carmen.  A  quaint  description  of  eailinaOi  Is 
given  in  Hatteian  MS,  9034  ({.  leg)  at  the  Britiah  Museum 
(before  iSSS)  with  «  pencil  sketch  which  (allies  very  well  with 
the  above.  The  MS.  is  by  Randle  Holme  and  fonos  piirt  of  the 
Actitmy  of  Armourj.  Caiuuiets  (ip&nAa)  were  used  1^  the 
ancient  Giceki,  and  also  by  the  Romans  (Lat  (nVsItiM,  criMla) 
to  accompany  Ihe  dances  In  (he  Diooyslac  aDd  Bacchanalian 

CASTE  (through  the  Fr.  from  Spaa,  and  Pott  caila.  Uncage, 
Lat.  uului,  pure),  lliere  are  not  many  lorma  ol  social  otganiaa- 
tion  on  a'  large  scale  to  which  the  name  "  caste  "  haa  not  been 
applied  in  a  good  or  ui  a  bad  sense.  Its  Portnguese  origin 
limply  luggesta  the  idea  of  family;  but  before  the  word  came 
to  be  ejitensivdy  used  in  modem  £uropeaa  languages,  it  had 
been  for  some  time  identified  with  the  Brahmanic  division  of 
Hindu  society  ulto  classes.  Hie  corresponding  Hindu  word  is 
tama,  or  colour,  and  the  words  gali,  kida,  gotra^  pravara  and 
Jbvofu  are  also  used  with  diflerent  shades  of  meaning.  Wherever, 
therefore,  a  writer  haa  seen  something  which  reminds  him  of  any 
pact  of  the  extremely  bidetenninat*  notion,  Indian  casie,  he  has 
used  the  word,  without  legaid  to  any  particular  age,  race, 
locality  or  set  of  social  institutions.  Thus  Palgiave'  nulnlalns 
that  (be  colleges  of  aperitives,  which  InscriptioBS  prove  to  bave 
existed  in  Britain  during  the  Roman  period,  were  practically 
castes,  because  by  the  Hieodosian  code  the  son  w^  compelled 
to  follow  the  father's  employment,  and  marriage  into  a  family 
Involved  adoption  of  the  family  employmenL  But  these 
allftia  opifiam  seem  to  be  just  the  forerunners  of  the  vfJuclary 
associations  for  the  regulation  of  industry  and  trade,  the  frith- 
^ds,  and  cralt-^lds  of  later  times,  in  which,  no  doubt,  sons  had 
great  advantages  as  apprentices,  but  which  admitted  qualified 
sttangets,  and  for  which  intermarriage  was  a  matter  of  social 
feeUng,  The  history  of  the  lotmition  of  gilds  ahows,  in  fact, 
thai  they  were  really  protests  agshist  the  authoriuiive  legulatlon 
of  lile  ((QBi  without  and  above.  In  the  Saimi  period,  at  any 
tale,  there  was  nothing  resembling  taste  in  the  sitlcl  sense. 
"  The  ceorl  who  had  thriven  so  Vnil  as  to  have  five  hides  of  land 
rose  (D  the  rank  of  a  thegn;  his  wei^d  became  i»o  shiilings; 
the  value  of  his  oath  and  the  penolty  of  trespass  against  him 
increased  in  proportion;  his  descendants  in  the  third  generation 
became  geaithcund.  Nor  was  the  character  of  the  thriving 
defined;  It  might,  K>  far  as  the  terms  of  the  custom  went,  be 
cither  purchase,  or  inheritance,  or  the  receipt  of  royal  bounty. 
The  successful  merchant  might  alto  thrive  to  tfaegn-rigfal.  The 
thegn  himself  might  alio  rise  to  the  rank,  the  esdmalion  and 
status  oF  in  eari."*  It  has  been  said  that  early  (ierman  history 
Is,  u  regards  this  matter,  in  conlnsl  with  English,  and  that  true 
castes  are  to  be  found  in  the  military  assodallons  (Cnuiieii- 
«»fl/(ni)  which  arose  from  the  older  dats  of  DicnBtmannen,  and 
bl  which  every  member'— page,  squire  or  knight— must  prove 
hta  knightly  descent;  the  Bauernstand,  or  runl  non-mUitary 
papulation;  the  BUrgentand.  or  merchant-tlass.  The  ministry 
of  Ihe  Catholic  Church  In  the  West,  was,  however,  never  r«Iricted 
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by  blood  celation.  There  If  DO  doobt  Aat  M  MIM  dBB  at  otb« 
pioies^ons  were  in  most  countries  hetedltaiy.  Thua  Preacutt' 
tellauathat  in  Peru,  notwithstandiiig  the  goieral  rule  Ihateveijp 
man  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  various  aita, 
"  there  were  certain  individuala  carefully  trained  to  (boae 
occupationa  which  minister  to  tho  wants  of  the  more  opulent 
classea.  These  occupations,  like  every  other  caUing  and  office 
in  Peru,  alwayi  descended  {mm  Father  to  aon.  The  dIvisioD  id 
castes  waa  in  this  particular  aa  precise  as  that  which  existed  io 
Hindustan  or  Egypt.*'  Again,  Zurita*  says  that  in  Meaicft  DO 
one  could  carry  on  trade  except  by  ri^t  of  inheritance,  or  by 
public  permission.  The  Fiji  carpenters  form  a  scjiatale  caste, 
and  In  the  Tonga  Islands  all  the  Lradea,  except  tattoo-marker^ 
barbera  and  dub-carvers  are  hereditary, — tfie  separate  clasaei 
being  named  mataboolea,  mooas  and  tooas.  Nothing  Is  more 
natural  than  that  4  father  should  teadi  his  ion  Ids  handicraft, 
especially  if  there  be  no  organiied  system  of  public  inslructioa; 
it  ^vea  the  father  help  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  b  Ihe  easesl  Entrodiic- 
tlon  to  life  for  the  son,  and  the  custom  or  reputation  of  the 
father  as  a  ciaf  laman  b  aden  the  most  important  legacy  he  haa 
to  leave.  The  value  of  transmitted  akill  in  the  smiric  crafti 
waa  very  great;    and  what  wa 
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so  long  as  this  process  remains  natural,  there  can  be  u 
of  cute,  which  implies  that  the  adoption  of  a  new  pn 
not  merely  unusuat,  but  wnmg  and  punishaUe,  Then, 
caste  has  been  applied  to  aacred  corporations.  A  fami^  or  a 
tribe  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  a  particmlar  aitar,  or  all 
the  altars  of  a  particular  god.  Or  a  Kmi-sacred  class,  vieh  aa  th£ 
Brchons  or  the  Bards,  Is  famed,  and  these,  aod  pechipa  some 
spedaHy  dignified  profession*,  becoDM  beiedltaiy,  the  otfasa 
remuning  free.  Thus  la  Pern,  the  prieau  of  tb*  Sun  at  Cmeo 
transmitted  their  office  10  their  uni;  ao  did  the  Qu^fu^amaync, 
or  public  tt^trars,  and  the  timmtaf  and  haratai,  the  learned 
men  and  singeFs.s  la  uuny  countries  politkat  ccmsideratiaas, 
or  diatinclions  of  race,  have  prevented  intermarriage  between 
ctassea.  Take,  for  example,  the  patricians  and  the  plebeian)  al 
Rome,  or  the  Swofmim,  .A^uhi  or  wt«bugi,  and  the 
fiCuiTO  at  Sparta.  In  Guatemala  it  waa  the  law  that  if  any 
noble  married  a  plebeian  woman  he  should  be  degraded  to  the 
caste  of  uuanjuai,  or  plebeian,  and  be  subject  to  the  duties  and 
services  Imposed  on  that  class,  and  that  the  bulk  o[  hix  estate 
should  be  scqueateied  to  the  king.*  In  Madagaicar  marriage 
Is  strictly  fotbiddeu  between  the  four  classes  of  Nolilca,  Hovaa, 
Zarabovai  and  Andevos, — the  bwest  of  whom,  howivar,  arc 
spparenlly  mere  slaves.  In  a  sense  daveiy  might  be  called  the 
lowntof  castes,  because  in  most  of  its  forms  it  doea  pecmit  some 
small  customary  rights  to  the  slave.  In  asfsua,  too,  the  iurvival 
In  European  royally  ol  the  Ida  of  "  equalityof  Urth"  (£kiiiilr- 
I'lkeil)  is  that  of  a  casta  conceptJoo,  and  the  marriage  of  one  ui 
the  members  of  a  European  r^nl  family  with  a  pecioD  not  of 
royal  blood  might  be  described  as  an  infraction  of  caste  rale. 

Caste  In  India  is  a  quettioa  of  mora  than  historical  interest. 
It  li  the  great  obstacle  to  government  in  accordance  with  modem 
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ir^tfMtMij  mi  wiK  dme  beiongcd  to  every  servanl, 
kre  a  cert  Rin  rank,  and  a  family  remai  nine  out  of 
ioiu  lost  its  rights  of  nobility;  but  in  ifu  the 
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I  which  the  Hicdiu  have  mide.  Olben, 
MiU.luve  deoauncKl  it  u  [iUlI  io  U>e  priuriplc  of  Inc  coRipeti- 
tioa  uul  oppoHd  Io  likdividua]  happiocB.  llic  Utler  view 
unsw*  1  lUle  of  Cicu  whtf:h  va<  denied  by  Cdcbn>akc,  one  ol 
Iha  Uibot  luihoHiia  oa  Indum  tnatlni.  Wriling  in  1 79S  he 
•«y>,'  ([tn  poinlUif  oul  thit  any  pcnon  nnable  to  earn  ft  nib- 
>buncc  by  the  enrciK  ol  hii  prolnsioa  miy  lollow  the  Inde  of 
•  lowtt  cutt  or  even  of  a  higher:  "  Daily  obsnTalion  shows  even 
Bnhmiia  nacaini  Ibe  menial  pnletsion  of  a  Sudn.     We  an 

ot  (he  teveni  individuah  of  that  osle  nsidiDS  wilh'in  a  small 
distance,  and  that  these  clubs  or  kxlges  goftm  (hnnsetvrs 
by  paiticuEaT  ruin  or  cusloms  or  hy-lawi.  But  though  loinc 
TcslTictions  and  limllaliDns,  not  founded  cm  rebgvous  prrjudieH, 
are  (oand  among  their  by-Lawi,  It  may  be  received  as  a  gennal 
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rry  description  of  persons;  and  the  discouragement 
eiigvous  prejudices  is  not  greater  than  what  eiista 
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The  otdlnaty  notion  of  modem  caile  b  thai  ll  invelvn  certain 
rcMrictlom  on  marriage,  on  profession,  and  on  loclil  inieKontse, 
espedalty  that  implied  in  caling  and  drinking  loEciher.  How 
far  iBIenottrrlagi  it  pemitled,  wh;Lt  aie  thr  effects  of  a  marriage 
pennllttdhul  looked  on  as  irregular,  what  arelhc  penalriesof  a 
marriage  forfudden,  whcihcr  the  rules  protecting  tndet  and 
occupilioot  are  in  effect  more  IhaD  a  Und  of  unionism  gmwn 
invelenle  through  cutlom,  by  whai  mean*  caste  l>  lost,  and  in 
what  circtnBaUnces  it  may  be  Tcgained,' — these  are -queti tons  on 
which  very  litll*  real  or  definite  knowledge  enists.  Sirli.  Rtstey 
[egaids  the  absolute  prohihilfon  of  miied  matiiigB  H  now  the 
essential  and  most  prominent  chancteristlcv  II  is  very  remark- 
able iliat  the  Vcdat,  on  which  ihewholestruclureof  Brahmaiu'c 
faith  and  morals  profetsca  (o  test,  give  no  countenance  to  the 
later  regulations  of  catie.  The  only  passage  bearing  on  the 
iobjectiiintheI>uruthaSukta,ihe«DikHyinno(thEioth  Book 
of  iheRigvedaSamhIia.  "  Wlien  they  divided  man,  bow  many 
did  Ibey  make  Km?  What  was  his  moolbr  what  his  annsi' 
(rial  in  caDfd  bb  thighs  and  feel?  The  Bcahmana.was  his 
moutii,  the  Raganya  was  made  bh  anna,  the  Vaijya  became  bis 
Ihjgha,  Ibe  Sudia  was  bom  from  his  Feet."  Martin  Haug  finds  in 
this  a  nbtle  allegory  that  the  Brahmani  were  teachers,  the 
KshalliyBithevarTion  of  mankind.  But  this  is  opposed  10  the 
*         .  1.      .  .   igmge  of  ibe  Vedic  hymns,  and  Io  the  fact 
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him.  ai  ibe  duiki.  a  nrnnber  of  a  eorporate  body :  ft  protecis  him 
throngh  Gfe  from  Ibe  ^nker  of  social  jealousy  and  unfulfilled 
aipinlions:  it  ensures  him  companionship  and  a  sense  of  con-' 
manltywiihatheiainlikecaMwiihMnucif.  The  caste  otganiiation 
fa  to  the  tfiodu  fail  club,  his  trade  union,  his  benefit  society,  hi> 
phnantbiopic  lociety.  An  Indian  wllhoiil  catle,  at  Ihinet  stand  at 
|ice«nt.  is  not  quite  easy  to  ima^ne."  (Sidney  Low,  Ku>n>  e]  JndU, 
1906,  lb.  iv.  p.  j6j). 
v»* 
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on  which  all  thai  isobjeclionabtefn  caste  has  been  based.  Even 
in  the  Vishnu  Puraoa,  however,  Ibe  legend  ol  caste  speaks  of  the 
four  claiset  as  being  at  first  "  perfectly  inclined  10  conduct 
springing  from  religious  faith."  it  is  not  till  aflcc  the  whole 
human  race  has  fallen  into  sin  that  separate  social  duties  are 
assigned  lolheclaut*.  The  same  hymn  speaks  of  Ihe  evolulIoB 
of  qualities  of  Btabtna.  Saliva,  et  goodness,  sprang  fnnn  Ihe 
mouth  of  Brahma;  Rajis,  ot  patsiOQ.  came  from  hb  bnasi; 
Tamas,  or  darkness,  from  tiis  thighs;  others  he  created  front  his 
feet.  For  each  one  of  these  gunss.  or  primitive  dllfemcet  of 
quality,  a  thousand  roupla,  male  and  female,  have  been  cnatsd, 
to  which  Ihe  distinct  heaven,  or  ptscc*  of  perfection  of  Prajapctf , 
lirdta,  Maruls  and  Candhsrvas  ate  assigned.  To  the  gunas  are 
related  Ihe  yugas,  or  ages:  isi,  the  Krita,  or  giorions  age  o( 
truth  and  picly,  bi  which  apparently  in  dblinctions.  at  least  na 
grides  of  eicdieace  were  known;  ind,  the  TreU,  or  period  of 
knowledge;  jrd,  the  Dvapan,  or  period  of  sacrifice;  4ih,  the 
Kali,  oi  period  of  darkneas.  Bunsen  supposes  then  may  be  an 
historical  elFHient  in  the  legend  thai  Puninva,  1  great  conqueror 
of  iheTreiiage,foiuided  caste.  The  yugas  ate  hardly  petiodaol 
hfitorical  chronology,  but  there  is  00  doubt  that  the  Vayn 
Purana  assigns  the  definite  origin  of  caste  Io  Ihe  TIeU  period. 
-"  The  perfect  bein^  of  the  first  age,  some  tranquil,  some  ftery, 

as  Brahmans,  &c,  grrvcmcd  by  the  good  and  bad  actions  per- 
formed in  former  births."  The  same  hymn  proceeds  to  eiplaln 
Ihat  Iho  fitil  arrangement  did  not  work  irell,  and. thai  a  second 
was  made,  by  which  force,  criminal  justice  and  Wat  irerc  declared 
to  be  the  btolncss  of  the  Kshatriyas;  oOidatfng  at  sacrifices, 
sacred  study  and  the  recent  of  presents  (o  bdong  to  the 
Brahmans;  (rafltc.  cattle  and  agriculture  to  the  Valsyu;  the 
mechanical  srtsindscrvice  10  the  Sudns.  The  Rimayanahymn 
suggests  that  in  the  fourgreatperiodsthecastessuccessivelyartfvt 
■  ■■  righleoni.  ~  ~    ■ 


St  rigo, 


usself-monlficat 


nerightea 


.     ,  if  the  Vaisyas. 

speaks  In  the  Dvapara  age.  It  speaks  of  the  salvation  of  Sodras 
asfuturcindnolyetpOBible.  Wk^ylnopposition  tothestory 
of  a  ronrfidd  birth  from  Brahma  is  the  legeiul  that  the  castes 
sprang  from  Mann  himsdl,  who  is  removed  by  ?evcral  gener«(ions 
of  gods  and  demf-gods  from  Brahma.  Then,  again,  (he  Stnti- 
parvin  aUcges  that  the  world,  at  Gnt  entlrrly  Biahnumlc,  nm 
scpaialedinlocsstesmeielybylheeWIworksofman.  .Cistebood 
consists  In  the  eiercise  of  certain  virtues  or  "rices.  Ifuait,  or 
persons  bom  indbcrimfnalcly,  frecnifnlly  rise  to  Ihe  caste  oC 
Brahmans,  and  (he  offspring  of  BrahmaiA  sfflk  (0  a  ios^r  level. 
The  serpent  observes:  "  1(  a  man  is  regarded  by  you  as  bsfng  a 
Brahman  only  In  consequence  of  his  conduct,  then  birth  is  vain, 
until  actlooisshawa."  But  Ibischangeof  caste  l^esplaceonly 
through  a  second  hitth.  and  iboi  during  the  life  which  is  spent  in 
virtue.  Another  poeiical  conception  of  caste  birth  is  eipi  ut J 
in  (he  HartvAmsa,  The  Brahmans  weiv  formed  iron  an  fmperlsfa- 
able  dement  (Akihara),  the  Kshatriyaa  from  a  pecfabable 
element  (Ksbara),  the  Vaiiyaa  fmm  allention,  lad  the  Sudraa 
from  a  modificniion  of  smoke. 

The  general  resnltof  Ihe  foiTgoingteitB  Is  that  aerenl  contra- 
dictory accounts  have  been  givon  of  Ihe  origin  ol  caste,  and  Ihat 
thcseareforthemost  part  unintelligible.  Caste  Is  described  a* 
a  late  episode  in  creation,  and  as  horn  from  different  parts  of 
different  gods,  from  the  mortal  Manu,  from  abstract  prindpla, 
■ndliomnon-entiiy.  Iilsalsodesctihedaacocvalwiihcication, 
as  eiisling  in  perfection  during  (be  Kriia  period.andsabaequenUy 
Ming  Into  sin.  II  is  alsosaid  Ihat  only  Brahmans  existed  at  first, 
the  others  only  at  later  periods.  Then  the  ratlooaUitlc  Ibcoties  of 
Ihe  Sanliparvan  upset  Iheveryfoundalionof  caate.vii.  hercdi  laiy 
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10  were  not  Brahmans 
irs  of  gods,"  by  their 
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■nd  ucriBu  vu  open  10  lit  cUaes  of  ihe  CDnOiiu^t)'.     Ai  the 

Bnhiniini  giow  jn  poUliul  impaiMna,  Ibey  nuke  idigioa  an 
cictuuve  mid  uct«d  busiRBS.  We  find  them  deciding  questions 
oi  succKHOn  to  the  ihtone,  tnd  inlorcing  their  decisionj.     While 

RCdving  inilTucIionliom  thehindsol  Kshatriyu.  in  UxPunui 
and  Uuiu  death  ia  nude  to  oveiiike  Kshitriyu  nbo  an  Dot 


u  Bnhmanhood  as 
olita 


am  ol  Gadhi,  acioaUy  obui 
tubnuuicn.    It  leenu  certa 

■upeiiorily  in  bicdi  and  in  ihc  lavour  oi  t 
— a  poetkal  eflecl  which  ii  sometinics  s 
decent  InuD  thdr  rivali.     This  brings 


by  the  Brahmai 

avour  of  Heaven  to  the  Kihatriyli 
metintes  an^kd  by  thor  daimiclt 
insidtniliaD  □! 
or  the  apF""- 
:,  as  it  is  stenotyped  in  llie  Lawi  ot  Mann, 
iiiibty  ludelestimaled  the  influeiKe 
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which  w 


bbouT.  T)ie  Bubocdination  d(  cajtet  he  accnunu  for  by  the 
*upentitiou>  Xtttot  and  the  designing  Luit  of  power  which  have 
ID  ffcqueotly  been  invoked  to  explain  the  natural  supremacy  oi 
Ibe  reiigioui  class-  Because  Ihc  ravages  ol  war  were  dreaded 
DMSt  aitec  the  calanuties  sent  by  haven^  he  finds  that  the 
military  class  properly  occupy  the  second  place.  This  arrai^ge- 
mtnt  he  apparently  contemplates  as  at  no  time  either  necIHUy 
or  wholesome,  and  as  liully  destroyed  by  the  selfish  Jealousies 
d[  caste,  and  by  the  degndations  which  the  multiplication  oi 
trades  made  inevitable,  HMren'  and  Kiapnili  have  contended 
that  Ihe  division  iolo  cuih  is  founded  on  an  original  diversity 
ol  nee,  and  tlttl  Che  higher  castes  aiq  possessed  of  superior 
beauty.  The  elCM'  complexion  and  legulai  features  of  the  Brah- 
■laiis  are  swd  to  distinguish  them  as  completely  from  the  Sudras 
As  tbe  Spanish  CrtoJea  were  distinguished  from  ti»  Peruvians- 
"  The  high  forehead,  itout  buUd.  «nd  light  copper  colour  of  the 
Brthinbis  and  other  castes  allied  to  them,  appear  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  Bffinewhal  low  and  wide  heads,  slight  make,  and 
dark  brooieai  Ihe  low  castes"  (Stevenson,  quoted  by  Mai  Mllllcr, 
Ciift,  ii.  p.  ii}).'  This  ciplanatioQ  is,  however,  geoeialiy 
COBJoiiied  with  thsl  founded  on  the  tradition  of  cooqual  by  tlie 
hi^wt  castes.  There  is  no  doubt  thai  lite  Ihm  caale)  of  lighter 
colour  (tiaivamika),  the  white  Brahmaos,  the  nd  Ksbsliiyas, 
the  yellow  Vaisyas,  are,  at  least  ia  the  curly  hyniDS  and  B»h- 
manas,  spoken  of  as  tbe  Aryas,  Ihe  Sanskrit-speaking  canqueiDis, 
ia  contrftdislinclioD  to  the  dark  cloud  of  the  Turanian  abotij^nn 
Da^iB.  In  fwt  liya.  which  means  noble,  is  derived  from  trya, 
which  meaAS  householder,  and  was  the  original  name  of  the 
lariest  caste,  now  called  Vaisyaa.  The  great  Sanscrit  scholar, 
Rudolf  von  Roth  (iSii-i8«s),  in  his  Brakma  >Md  ik  Brak- 
fHOHOir'  held  that  the  Vcdic  people  advanced  from  thdr  home  in 
the  Punjab,  drove  the  aborigines  into  the  hills,  and  took  possession 
of  tbe  couotry  lying  between  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna  and  the 
Vindhya  range.  "  In  this  stage  ol  complication  and  distorbaoce," 
he  said,  "  power  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  did 
not  ponesa  any  direct  authority,"  it.  the  domestic  priests  of 
the  numerous  tribal  kingi.  The  Sudras  he  regarded  as  a  con- 
queied  nee,  perhaps  a  branch  ol  the  Aryan  atock,  which  immi- 
grated at  an  earlier  period  into  Intlia,  perhaps  an  autochthonous 


>  Man,  I.  610. 

*  The  idea  of  a  coaquerinc  iriuie  race 
Ulee  faisten' fl(  India.  The  Raipaii  and 
Ihe  Munurmans.  the  Turks,  the  Afghans. 
of  colour  uoder  the  Mftguld^oasiy.     Bu 


ni  of  southern  indu 


deiceaded  Inm  Brahnans.    AtcordirH  to  Minu  the  Chandali  inui 

clotties  musl  consist  0/  the  nunllsaC  denascd  personi;  hii  di'ibr 
nott  be  brokeo  pots.  Surely  this  vitupeiiiLvF  dncriptioD  mui 
apply  10  an  aboeigiiul  race. 

'  ZrUnhri/l  itr  ieaiclint  mvttMmiutim  Cadltci^,  Band  . 
(quoted  by  M  uir.  mbi  tmpro]. 


lodliD  ttfbe.    The  laltBhypothealab  opposed  to  the  bet  tkat, 

while  the  Sudra  ia  debarred  from  sharing  three  in^mtluit  Vodic 
sacrifices,  tbe  Bbagasala  i^uaaa  eipfOaly  permits  hiu  to 
sicri&ee  "  without  lunlrai."  and  Impoes  on  him  dutie*  with 
reference  to  Brabmuis  and  cows  which  one  would  not  expect  in 
tbe  case  of  a  natioa  stnnge  in  blood.  But  utile**  a  ptevious 
subordinatioa  of  castes  among  the  conquering  race  be  nppoacd, 
it  seems  difficult  to  see  idiy  tbe  warrior-daM,  who  having 
contributed  most  to  the  CDnquesI  must  have  been  mtsten  oi  the 
situitiOB.  should  h«ve  consented  to  degradation  below  Ihe  dass 
of  Bcahmans.  The  position  of  the  SihIi*  tntalnly  si 
conquest.  But  tn  there  sound  histot' 
that  Biahnuns  and  Sudras  belonged  tc 
either  class  was  confined  lo  one  nation?  Tlie  bypothtiis  « 
beU  in  a  somewhat  modified  fmn  by  Mdnett,*  who  wpposed 
that  instead  ol  one  conquest  there  may  have  been  two  stioceMivc 
immign  tions, — the  fint  immigiants  beingiubAied  by  the  tecond. 
and  then  forming  an  IntermediatG  class  Iwtween  thdr  conqueror* 
and  the  aborigines;  or.  if  there  were  no  aboriginea,  the  nuztoro 
of  the  two  immigrant  races  would  form  an  intennedlate  clasa. 
In  the  same  way  Talboys  Whedec*  suggcMed  that  Ihe  Sudra. 
may  be  the  original  conquerors  ol  the  race  now  npresentcd  by 
the  Pariahs.  Uost  of  tfaesceaplanationssccmEathcr  todeacribe 
the  mode  in  which  the  existing  institutiona  of  caate  mi^t  be 
transplanted  from  one  land  to  another,  (ram  a  motherland  la  ita 
cobnies.  and  altered  by  its  new  conditiooB.  Military  conqueat, 
though  it  often  introduces  servitude,  doc*  not  natuiaUy  lead  ts 
theelevaiionaf  theprietihood.  ItisuosdaitifictetM 
histories]  events,  « large  etbaolofical  facts,  or  the  ei 


idea  of  certain  furuliona  being  a 
The  idcA  of  physical  purity  was  . 
Mosaic  legislation;  in  (act  the 
Essenes  (wbo  were  divided  into  four 
prahilntions  of  Brahmanism.     As 


the  stain  ol  real  or  fancied  impui 
of  the  religious  class  who  defir 
penalties  o(  their  violation  be 
the  Hindus  ue  deeply  rellgioui,  1 
for  Purohili  ot  pricsi-nile.     The) 


internal  regulalinna  of   the 

the  daily  intercoune  of  men 
imbcrless  occasions  on  which 
y  might  be  caught,  the  power 
the  rules  of  purity  and  the 
mes  very  great.  Moreover, 
diherclore  naturally  prepared 
rere  also  passionately  a  ttached 
rhicb  had  led  them  to  victory, 
he  benign  influences  of  nature. 
Only  the  prim  could  chant  or  teach  these  hymns,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  unalleat  mistake  in  pronunciation  would  draw 
down  the  anger  of  the  gods.  But  however  favoomble  tbe  con. 
ditioos  ol  spiritual  dominion  might  be,  it  scenis  to  have  been 
by  no  more  natural  pioccia  than  hard  fighting  that  Ihe  Brahmans 
finally  asserted  (heir  supremacy.  Wc  are  told  that  Parasurama, 
the  great  hero  ol  the  Brahmans,  "  cWied  the  earth  thtice  seven 
limes  ol  the  Kshaliiya  caste,  and  tUled  with  their  blood  tbe  five 
large  lakes  of  Samauta."  Wheeler  thinks  that  the  substitution 
of  blood-sacrifices  tor  offerings  of  parched  grain,  clarified  butter 
and  SHIM  wine  marks  an  adaptation  by  the  Brahnuiks  of  the  great 
military  banqucla  to  the  purposes  ol  political  supmnacy.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  till  the  Brahmanic  period  of  Indian  history. 
which  ends  with  the  coming  oi  Sakya  Muni,  in  600  B.C..  that  we 
find  the  caste-definitions  ol  Manu  realised  as  facts.  These  are 
— "  To  Brahmans  he  (.'j.  Brahma)  assigned  thedutiesolr(»ding 
<  Dl  (Mttiu  Cufariuil  (CSttingen). 
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pkUoiDpkiepesiIm,^c.t.    He  regards  the  hereditary  tn 

universal  stage  ut  social  procress,  greatly  modili^  1^  war  am 
coJonialion.  The  morality  a  caste  was.  he  conlcods,  sn  improve 
what  preocdcd:  but  its  permanence  wai  impoesible,  becaua 
.i;.i„i  _.i 1  :— iimiKe  Is  hostile  10  human  imnnn' 


"  the  political  mk  ol 
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of  givinc  tlmi  il  (hey  baiich.auditiDilitinil 
The  dntie*  of  Ihe  KalutHym  uc  "  to  defend  the  people, 
■lnu,  10  Hcrifice,  to  raul  the  Vcds,.lD  ihuo  the  >ll(irani 
acuual  gnlificntlon."  The  duties  of  &  Vaiiya  an  "  U 
herds  of  cmltle,  to  bestow  luEOses,  to  ■■rnliTT,  to  ra 
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he  may  est  do  Aesfa  but  that  of  victi 

riothcs.    Ha  is  bound  to  bdp  military 

dnUa*.    He  may  leiie  the  goodi  ol 

the  Utter  acquLRB  by  Labour  of  succ 

«omuBU    Tht  Sudra.  is  la  serve  the  tw 

emaiKipsted  camot  be  anytblng  but 

learn  the  Vedu.  utd  in  taciificc  be  mu 

A  SudiB  in  distress  may  lum  to  a  han 

drcuDutance*  a  Viiaya  Ria.y  itoop  to  senrice.     Whatever  cnme 

a  Bnhmta  nigbt  caDimii,  hii  person  aod  pioperty  were  sot  to 

beinjurcdi  but  wJuever  stJIKi:  a  Brahnaan  witb  a  blade  of  grasa 

■KHild  become  u  infeiioi  quadruped  during  twenty-one  iraiu- 

migntbiu.    In  the  )Ute  the  Brahman   wu  above  all  the 

periormu  cd  public  HCiiScts,  the  etpoundec  of  Manu,  and  it 
one  tim*  ibg  phytidsn  of  bodies  as  well  u  ol  wuli.  He  i>  nan 
liable  than  la*  holy  peooos  to  pollution,  and  hit  ablutiDnt  sn 
tbetelace  nwrefitciueR  t.  A  lUhatiiys  who  iJuidered  ■  Drahmui 
WH  to  be  fined  loo  panii  (a  copper  weight  of  no  gnins);  a 
Vai^a  was  fined  300  pinas;  a  &udn  was  to  be  whipped.  A 
Brahman  aLandenng  soy  of  the  lower  castes  pays  50,  25  or  la 
panas.  In  ordinaiy  salutatioiiB  a  Brahman  is  saked  whether 
hit  dcn>tionhas|>TospeTed ;  a  K^atriys,  wbelfieT  he  has  njflered 
from  his  wounds;  a  Vaisya  whether  his  health  is  secure;  a 
Sudra  whether  he  is  in  good  health.'  In  adninistering  oalhi 
■  Brahman  is  atked  to  sweix  by  his  veracity;  a  Kahatriya  by 
hii  wcapoiB,  houM  or  elephant;  *  Viiaya  by  his  kine,  gmin 
a  Sudra  by  all  the  most  fri^iful  penalties  of  perjury. 


le  Hull 


the  Dhutm,  or  caste  custom,  t 

feet  of  Bnhma,  or  some  cow  o 

(the  Ricred  creeper),  or  the  rot 

ostea  are  also  distinguished  by 

peculiar  to  Brahmans  seem  tube — ist,  JfTamna.wfi 

clotlKCl  only  with  a  single  robe,  i>  given  to  a  man 

Veda  whom  her  father  has  voluntarily  invited  an 

receives;  ind,  Devu  or  Daiva,  when  a  daughter, 

is  given,  when  the  sacciGce  is  already  begun,  to 


imbly 
leumei  awealed  10,  or  the 
I  or  sacred  river,  or  the  bel 
I  the  turm^c  plant.  The 
modes  ol  mardsge.    Those 


'The  great  mat.. 


iddcsih,. 


(Steele's 


luUon  from  caste  fellows  on  i 
ult.  murder,  &c.),  as  well  a> 
libiled  food,  eating  with  penor 


ig  in  Thcoiy  not  degraded  bij^ 

I  fine,  and  to  supply  the  caile 

KndiSrryaniri.rt/riiikVnhe  fi«  piiducit  of  Iht  cow  [Dairifilio* 
afPatU  a  Imlia.  Abbt  J.  A.  Duboi.,  Miirionary  in  Mysore,  ^ng. 
Tnni..  London.  18171  edition  by  E^.  Midras.  iKAi). 
..,__.    _.,.._  '  Wbeekr  ii.  5JJ. 
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priest.    The  ptimitlve  nMrriig*  fomu  e(  Rarimaa  oi 

when  a  maiden  i*  aeiied  by  force  Iron  boDie,  while  itao  weeps  anit 
calls  for  tadp,  is  said  to  be  apptopiiate  to  Kibatayas.  To  the 
two  lover  oatei  the  careowny  of  Amis  it  iqiea.  In  which  tlie 
EuidegTOon,  having  given  as  much  wealth  as  be  c*a*0ord  to  the 
father  and  pstenul  kintman  and  to  the  damiel  bcraelf,  lakes  her 
vtduataiily  a*  hi*  bride.  A  Kchatriya  woman  on  her  marriage 
with  a  Brahman  miut  hold  u  arrow  in  her  band;  a  Vaisya 
woman  marrying  oik  of  the  sacenlolal  or  military  classes  most 
hold  a  whip;  a  Sudra  woman  marrying  one  of  the  uevct  castes 
must  hold  Ifie  skirt  of  a  montleL 

How  little  the  system  described  by  Mana  qipliei  to  the  eiitt- 
ing  testes  of  India  may  be  teen  in  these  facta — (i)  that  tb«e  is 
no  artisan  osle  mentioned  by  Manu;  (s)  that  eating  with 
another  caste,  or  eating  food  prepared  by  another  caste,  is  not 
said  by  him  to  involve  k»  of  caste,  though  these  are  now  among 
the  most  frequent  sources  of  degradation.  The  system  must 
have  been  profoundly  modified  by  the  teaching  ol  Buddha: 

aa  soon  Is  tb^  mingle  their  waters  wflh  the  holy  rtver,  to  all 
who  believe  in  Buddha  cease  to  be  Brahmima,  Kshatriyaa, 
Vaisyas,  and  Sudras."  Alter  Buddha,  Sudra  dynastic*  ruled 
inmanyparifoflndia,  snd  under  the  Mogul  dynasty  the  Ci-yet*, 
a  rsce  of  Sudrss,  had  simost  a  monopoly  of  public  officer  But 
Buddlu  did  not  wish  to  abolish  caste.  Thus  it  is  related  that  a 
Bsahman  Pundit  who  had  embraced  the  doctrines  ol  Buddha 
nevertheless  found  it  necessary,  when  hi*  king  touched  himi  to 
wash  from  head  to  fooL*  Aleiander  the  Great  found  no  caste* 
in  the  Punjab,  but  Megasthenea  had  left  an  account  of  the  ryots 
and  tradesmen,  the  military  order  and  the  gymnoiophist* 
(including  the  Buddhist  Gerraanea)  niitam  he  found  in  the  country 
af  the  Gangea.*  From  his  use  of  the  word  gymnoso(4iji  it  b 
probafile  that  Megasthenes  confounded  the  Brahman*  with  the 
hermits  or  fakir*;  and  this  explains  his  statement  that  any 
Hindu  might  become  a  Brahman.  Megasthenes  spent  tome  time 
at  the  court  of  Sandracsltus  (Chandcagupia  Idauryi),  a  con- 
temporary of  Seleucui  NIcitor.  All  the  taier  Greeks*  fdkiw 
his  statement  and  cfmcui  is  enumcnting  seven  Indian  castes 
— sophists,  agriculturists,  hecdsmen,  artisans,  warrion,  in- 
spectors, councillon.  On  the  revival  of  Brahmanism  ft  was 
found  that  the  second  and  third  castes  had  disappeared,  and 
that  the  field  was  now  occupied  by  the  Brahmana,  the  Sudras, 
and  a  boat  ol  mixed  castes,  sprung  from  the  original  twelve, 
Unulum  and  Prutilum,  Jcft-hand  atui  right-hand,  which  were 
formed  by  the  trossing  of  the  four  originsJ  caste*.  Manu  hbifself 
gives  a  list  oi  these  impure  castes,  and  the  Ain-i-Akbari  (iss6- 
1605)  makes  the  positive  statement  that  there  were  then  500 
tribes  bearing  the  name  of  Kshairiya,  wbik  the  real  caste  no 
longer  eaisted.  Most  of  these  suWivlsions  ate  really  Iride- 
*  them  living  in  village-communitiei      ''' 


a  pure 


,     Thus 


retha 


Vaidya  or  Biidya.  the  physicians,  who,  Manu  says,  originated 
in  the  marriage  of  a  Brahman  filherand  a  Vaisya  mother. 

As  ColcbroDke  said,  Brahmans  and  Sudras  en  tcr  into  all  trades, 
but  Brahmana  (k)io  ate  profoundly  ignorant  even  ol  their  own 
scriptures)  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  monopoly  of 
Vedic  learning,  which  really  means  a  auperlidal  acquaintance 
with  the  Puranas  and  Manu,  Though  they  have  succeeded  in 
eicluding  others  from  «acred  emphjyment,  only  a  portion  of  the 
caste  ate  acluitly  engaged  in  religtouiceremonieB,  in  sacred  study, 
or  even  in  religious  begging.     Many  are  privates  in  the  army, 


le  pnral 


with  his 


comparatively  reci 
'  TVotrfi  of  Fo*  m 
'Anian.  Ixiii.  c.  i 


stc  has  mi  the  Hindu  minds  may,  perhaps, 
1  the  history  ol  the  Christian  missions  and 
It  times.     The  Jesuits  Xavier  and  Fra  dd 
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NobOi  dtdcvcTTthlngbutbeannc  Bnhmiiuui  order  [ocoDvcn 
the  loulh  of  India— tbey  put  on  ■  dicu  of  cavy  or  yeUov  colour. 
[hey  Eudc  frequent  ifalutlom,  tbcy  lived  on  vtiiiablei  ind  milk, 
Ibey  put  on  Ibrir  forebeub  the  landiitwaod  pule  UMd  by  itae 
BnhmiBI — >Dd  Gregory  XV.  publtlbed  a  bull  uncliaalng 
cute  rvgutKIions  in  the  Chtistiln  chuicbca  oC  India.  The 
Diniih  mision  of  Tranquebar,  thsGemuui  misiioa  of  the  heroic 
Schwari,  whose  headquuten  wen  Tin^m,  alao  permit  ted  caste 
to  be  retaiiKd  by  their  fdlo'tren.  Even  the  prlatl  of  Buddha, 
whose  life  was  a  pnteat  igitnM  caite,  rr^erected  the  tyitem  In 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  radU  or  ndiai  weie  leduced  to 
much  the  vune  atate  as  the  Pariahs.'  Protatant  missioni  have 
nude  but  Ulllt  progreu,  even  in  recent  yean.  The  number 
oi  native  converts  to  Christianity  mee  from  1,346,000  in  1871 
10  1,664,000  in  1901;  these  figures,  however,  axe  by  themselves 
rather  misleadinfi,  for  Chrisiianity  appears  to  have  touched 
the  higher  dasses  in  India  not  at  all,  only  the  out-castes. 

It  is  still  the  general  law  that  to  constitute  a  good  marnage 
the  parties  must  belong  to  the  same  caste,  but  to  unconnected 
families.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  three  higher  caste*  were 
always  permitted  to  inlermarry  with  the  caste  not  below  their 
own,  the  issue  taking  the  lower  caste  orsometimei  rotming  a  new 
dass.  A  Sudr*  need  not  marry  a  wife  of  the  same  caste  or  sect 
as  himseir.  In  iS}i  It  was  decided  by  the  judicial  coimnitlee 
of  the  privy  council  that  1  marriage  between  a  lemindar  (land- 
owner) of  the  Malavar  daa,  a  subdivlelon  of  the  Sudra  caste, 
with  a  woman  of  the  VeDila  class  of  Sudras  is  lawfuL  Genenlly 
alsoa  woman  may  not  marry  beneath  her  own  caste.    Tliefeding 

for  Menu  pemuU  the  son  of  a  Brahman  and  a  Sudra  mother 
to  raise  his  family  to  the  highest  caste  in  the  seventh  generation. 
The  illegitimacy  reaullmg  from  an  invalid  marriage  does  not 
render  incapable  of  caste;  at  least  it  does  not  so  disqualify  the 
lawful  children  of  the  bastard.  On  a  forfeiture  of  casle  by  either 
spouse  tntetcoufS*  ceases  between  the  spouses:  if  the  out-caste 
be  ■  sonlets  woman,  she  is  accouDted  dead,  and  funeral  rites  are 
performed  for  her;  If  she  have  a  son,  he  is  bound  to  maintain 
her.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  pnrfessional  concubinage  of  the 
dancing-girl  does  not  Snvi^ve  degradation,  if  it  be  with  a  person 
of  the  same  caste.  lUs  suggats  that  whatever  may  be  the 
function  of  caste,  It  ts  not  a  safe  guardian  of  public  morality. 
The  rules  as  to  prohlMted  degrees  in  marriage  used  to  be  very 
strict,  hut  they  are  aow  relaxed.  An  act  of  rA56  legalised  re- 
marriage by  widows  k  all  the  castes,  with  a  conditional  forfeit- 
UR  of  the  deceased  husbaod'e  estate,  unless  the  husband  has 
eipiessly  aaiKtloiied  the  second  marriage.  The  later  Indian 
Manfage  Act  was  directed  against  the  Iniqnitoiis  child  marriages; 
It  require*  ■  uriiHiinM  age^  In  many  way*  tha  theoretical 
inferiority  of  the  Sudra  absolves  him  frora  the  restraints 
which  the  letter  of  the  law  lay*  on  the  hi^er  casle*.  Thus  a 
Sndra  may  adapt  a  daugbter'a  or  sister's  son,  Uiougb  this  is 
contrary  lo  the  general  rule  that  the  adopter  should  be  able  to 
marry  the  mother  of  the  adc^led  person.  The  rale  requiring  the 
person  adopted  to  be  of  the  same  caste  and  (ulraor  family  as  the 
adopter  is  idso  diq>ensed  with  in  the  case  of  Ssdras.  !□  fact,  ii  is 
only  a  married  person  whom  a  Sudra  may  not  adt^t.  As  regards 
jnhcrfiantc  the  Sudn  does  not  crane  oil  so  well  in  competiiinn 
with  the  other  castes.  "  Tbe  sons  of  a  Brahamsna  in  the  several 
tribes  have  four  shares  or  three  or  (wo  or  one;  the  children  of 
a  Kahatriya  have  three  poptiou  or  two  or  one;  and  those  ol 
a  Vaisya  lake  two  parts  or  one."  This  reien  lo  the  case  per- 
mitted by  law,  and  not  unknown  in  practice,  ol  a  Brahman 
having  four  wives  of  dtflereni  castes,  a  Kshatriya  three,  and  so 
on.  But  alt  ions  of  inferior  caste  are  eidoded  from  property 
'  ig  by  ^ft  to  the  father;  and  a  Sudra  son  is  also  excluded 
■     '  ■  rcbase.     It  must  be  recollected,  how- 

[  iSse,  Im  of  caste  no  longer  affects 
:o  be  adopted.  In  cases  ol  succession 
e  preceptor,  pupil,  and  fellow-student 


'  Innng,  Tiary  ami  FmJia  tf  Cult  (Loodon,  iKw). 


Srahman,  the  Saplods,  or  nut  of  ki 

it  the  Inheritance ;  ivhert  he  it  the  on 
xim  father,  the  Sapinda  would  take  01 
if  equal  dinsioa  amojig  sc 


\,  would  take  two-thlrda 

:-half.     Possibly,  the  rule 
t  first  apply 


court,  that,  in  default  c 
of  the  Sudra  casle  inhci 
if  there  be  lawful  child  1 

1S5J  that  the  illegilim 


(he  ddest  sans  of  God,  would  perhaps 
rimagenittm  among  thernselvei.  On  the 
down  in  the  judicial  committee  In  rS69, 
id  opinions  of  the  Fuodita  ol  the  Sudder 

lawful  children,  the  illegitiinate  children 


n  father' 

entitled  to  maintenance  01 

:>  decided  by  Sir  Edward 

qI  a  Rajpul,  or  of  a 

10  right  of  "  •     - 


I  of  the 

lyan  in 
:hildren  ol  a  Rajpul,  or  of  any  other 


'ill,  but  a  mere  nght  to  main tenance,  provided  the  children 

aredocUe.     It  seems  then  that  the  Kshatriya  and  Vaisya  qisies, 

though  in  one  sense  Twn-ciisteat,  still  contrtJ  Hindu  succession. 

With  regard  lo  Persia  the  Znd  Attilt  qieaka  of  a  fourfold 

agricuUuristsandaili6cers;andalaoof  asevenfolddlvisloncone. 

sponding  to  the  seven  amschespinds,  or  servants  of  Ommd.  TWa 

was  no  invention  of  Zoroaster,  but  a  tradition  from  the  goMeo 

age  of  Jemsbid  or  Diemschid.    The  priestly  caste  of  Magi  wai 

divided  into  Herbeds  or  disdplrs,  Mobeds  or  masters,  and  Deslur 

Mobeds  or  comp1e(e  masters.  The  last-named  were  alone  entitled 

<  read  the  liturgies  of  Ormuid;  Ihcy  alone  predklcd  the  futwc 

id  carried  the  sacred  C9sli,  or  girdle,  Aomji,  or  cup,  and  batumt 

'  bunch  of  twigs.    The  Txni  word  baresma  a  supposed  to  be 

>nnccled  with  Brahma,  or  aocred  element,  ol  which  the  symbol 

ss  a  bunch  of  kusa  grass,  generally  called  veda.    The  Persian 

id  Hindu  religions  are  further  connected  by  (he  ceremony 

Hed  Homa  in  the  one  and  Soma  in  the  other.     Haug,  in  his 

Tfaa  en  Hit  Oritin  of  Brakmaaiim  (quoted  by  Miiir,  nW  •-fra), 

maintains  that  the  division  tn  the  Zad  Atcslii  of  the  (diowen 

of  Ahura  Majvia  into  Atharvas,  Rathaesvaik  and  Vasirya  was 

precisely  eqaivalent  to  the  three  superior  Indian  castes.     Me 

also  asserts  ihst  only  the  sons  of  priests  (Aiharvas)  could  become 

priest*,  a  nde  tiDI  in  fom  smong  the  Panis.    The  Book  of  Danid 

rather  nggeits  that  (he  Magi  were  an  dective  body;  and  as 

regards  the  secular  dasset  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  trace  of 

hereditary  employment  or  rdigious  subordination.    There  b 

a.  legend  In  the  Dabistan  of  a  great  conqueror,  Mahabid,  who 

divided  the  Abysslnians  into  the  usual  four  castes;  and  Stnbo 

mentionsasimilar  classification  of  the  Iberians  into  kin^  prists, 

soldiers,  husbandmen  and  menials. 

At  one  time  it  was  the  universal  opinion  that  in  Egypt  there 
were  at  least  two  great  castes,  priests  and  warriors,  the  functions 
oC  which  were  transmitted  from  fa(her  (0  b«i,  the  mim^  pn»- 
fcs^ons  grouped  under  the  great  cutcs  being  also  subject  to 
hereditary  transmissioa.  This  opinion  was  hdd  by  Otfiied 
Muller,'  Mciners  of  Cattingen,  and  others.  Doubt*  wen  bu 
suggested  by  Roasellini,  and  after  Champoliion  had  dedpbered 
the  hieroglyphic  insctipiions,  ].  J,  Ampire'  boldly  announced 
(hat  there  were  in  Egypt  no  castes  strictly  so  caHed;  that  in 
particular  the  profeHJoas  of  priest,  soldier,  judge,  &c.,  were  ml 
hereditary;  and  (ha(  the  division  of  Egyptian  society  was  merely 
Ihai  which  is  generally  found  In  certain  stages  of  soda]  growth 
between  the  liberal  professions  and  the  mechanical  arts  and 
trades.  NadiaerenceofcolDur,orindeedorBnylea(uie,haaheea 
observed  in  the  monumental  pictures  of  the  diHercni  Egyptian 
castes.  From  an  inspection  of  numerous  tombs,  aarcophsgf, 
and  funeral  itones,  which  frequently  enumerate  the  oames  and 
professions  of  several  kinsfolk  of  the  deceased.  Ampere  condudcd 
that  laceidotsl  and  military  functions  were  sometimes  united 
in  (he  same  person,  and  might  eveo  be  combined  with  dvil 
functions;  that  intermarriage  nughl  certainly  take  place  between 
the  sacred  and  military  orders;  and  that  the  members  of  the 
same  natural  family  did  frcqucntlyadopt the diSerentoccupalioDS 
which  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  exdustve  jHoperty  of  the 
casica.    The  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  show  in  a  sUiUng  maruei  Ibc 

:Sih  September  1S4*. 
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Bgjrptlsa  Hodmc]-  to  iccumulitB,  niher  Uian  to  Kptratc, 
empioyDWnta.  OccajloiuUir  IuaUi««  *cR  k(  sput  for  the 
mab^  of  1  paniculu  divinity.  An  intCTCstiii  "  KctioD  "  of 
Egyptian  lodMy  li  ifforded  by  1  gnnitc  monBRicnl  preserved 
ia  tlie  muiHiin  u  Naples.  Nice  Bguro  In  bol-nUer  lepmenC 
the  dccaasBd,  hii  fatho,  three  bnthm,  a  pBtcmal  uncle,  and  [he 
father  and  two  brotben  of  Us  wife.  Amiher  aktc  coniains  Ibe 
Mother,  wife,  wife's  mother  and  mateiul  aunls.  The  deceased 
is  deacribod  as  ■  militaiy  officer  and  lupeHnlendeol  of  buildmgs; 
his  elder  t>rcfther  is  a  priest  sod  archilff  t;  hii  third  brother  as  a 
pnviocn]  eovetnor,  and  his  father  as  a  priot  of  Ammon.  The 
family  of  the  wife  is  esdiuively  lacrrdolal,  Egyptian  casle, 
therefore,  permitted  two  brothers  to  b?  of  dilTfrtnl  castes. 
and  one  person  to  be  of  D»re  cute*  than  one,  and  of  different 
castes  from  those  to  which  his  father  or  wife  belonged.  The  lower 
employmctils,  camiacrce,  agrlcdllore^  even  medicine,  are  never 
mentioiied  on  the  toeibt.  The  absolute  statements  sboul  caste 
in  Egypt,  ciiruLitcd  by  such  writers  as  Reynicr  and  De  Ooguct, 
have,  no  doubt,  been  founded  00  paiaogcs  iti  Herodotus  (H.  its, 
164),  who  mentions  Kvcn  dasaes,  and  makes  war  an  hereditary 
profession;  in  Diodorus  Sicului  (L  >-«}.  who  mFnlioni  five 
dasfics  and  a  fiercditary  priesthood;  and  in  Plato,  who,  anitous 
to  illustrate  the  prindpLc  of  compulsory  division  of  labour,  on 
which  his  republic  was  based,  ipcaks  in  the  TimciHi  of  a  total 


gooQ,  and  ir 


ind  shei^ierds.  Hecren  (ii.  594)  does  not 
cTibe  the  forma  ttoo  of  Egypt  ian  caste  to  the  meeting 
rvcea.  Accorditis  [0  the  dironoiogy  constructed 
he  diTisian  into  castes  began  in  the  period  10,000- 
»  compleled  akmg  with  the  inltoduction  of  animal 
worship  and  the  improvcmmi  ol  writing  under  the  third  dynasty 
in  the  6th  or  ;th  century  of  the  Old  Empire.  The  SchoEaat  of 
ApoUonias  Rhodins,  on  the  auihacity  of  Dicaeatcbus,  in  the 
Secnnd  Book  of  HeUdi.  mentions  ■  king,  Sesonchosis,  who,  about 
3111  B.C.,  "enacled  that  no  oiu  sluukl  abandon  his  lather's 
iride,  Im  tba  be  contidcced  ai  lending  to  avarice."  Bunsen 
conjeitun*  that  Ibis  may  refer  lo  Sesosloris,  the  lawgiver  of 
Jlaoeibo's  IhinL  or  Mcmphite  dynatty,  the  eighth  from  Menn, 
<Ao  iiit»ducedwTiIiDg,fauildiiis  with  Iwwn  stone,  and  medicine; 
possibly,  also,  to  Sesosula.  who,  Ariiiotle  uys  (i'ofiV.  vii.  1), 
lottoduotd  caste  (o  Crete.  He  further  obseives  that  in  Egypt 
them  was  never  a  conqnered  indigcncut  nee.  There  was  «ie 
le  language  and  one  religion;  Ibe  public  panegyrics 
wbaie  people;  evsy  Egyptian  was  tbe  child  and 
friend  of  thegods.  The  kings  were  gcncnlly  wairion,  and  latterly 
"'  '  ~  '      lie.    IntermaniagB  was  the  rule, 

I  and  all  otha  classes^  "  Every 
le Egyptian*"  (C™.slvi34). 
TIh  cumuiebenniw  enoy  by  SirH.  H.  Rulevln  tbe  inlmloclorv 
volume  cftnelwlian  Census  luport  [or  1901  is  the  best  recent  account 
of  caste  in  India.  See  aUo,  bcaidra  the  wcikt  mcnEioned  in  the 
ten.  Sir  Denlll  Ibbetnn'i  Rrburtm  Ilit  Puitiab  Oi!i.i  dflflil'  W 
Cmkt,  TUmtl  Indiax  (tm)  am 
Indian  religion  and  caste:  beiiart 

Jogeodra f^th Obartacharya, ifiiu ..  .       .  _  ,--=-,,     -.. 

u  an  intercstina  chapter  on  the  sobjccc  in  ^ncy  Low  a  VUioi 
India  (19^).    See  abo  Ikqia,  Indian  Law,  and  KiHnuiiu. 

CASTEl,  LOUIS  BEBTRAHD  (i6aS~iTj7),  French  mnll 
matidaji,  waa  bom  at  MouipcUier  on  the  nth  of  Noveml 
i6Sa,  and  entered  the  order  of  the  Jeiuiu  in  i;oj.  Havi 
studied  iitentnre,  he  afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely 
tmlhematics  and  natural  phDosophy.  He  wrote  several  acii 
tifie  works,  that  which  attracted  meat  altention  at  the  li: 
being  his  Qflique  da  atttUura  (1740), 


'« 


of  cofoitn 
d<aian  ociilaire 


oured  t 


iUusi 


e  the  subject  by  i 


tr  ocular  harpsicb 
tbe  illustration  were  quickly  forgotten.  He  also  wiste  if 
molifne  mastralle  lijiS)  tod  Traill  dt  piyiiqm  sv  la  pac 
H«isiTselUdciaaps(ijn).  He  also  published  a  critical  ace 
o(  tbe  system  ol  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  French  in  i;4j. 

CASieua.  T  SIPOLL.  EMIUO  (1S31-1S99),  Spanish  at 
man,  was  bom  at  Cadiz  on  the  Sth  of  September  1S31.  A 
■gc  ol  seven  be  lost  bis  father,  who  had  taken  an  active  pa 


.     In  1S48  he  began  1 


(he  school  of  philosophy  ai 
of  doctor  in  1853.  He  was 
Ibe  Spanish  rcvolulionary  n 
young  liberals  and  democn 
rneeting  in  the  largest  them 


iden  speech,  which  at 


in  the  VI 

Isabella.  From  ihit  moment  he  to<rfi  at 
radical  journalism,  literary  and  historical  pursuits.  Castelat 
was  compromised  in  the  lirsl  rising  of  June  18*6,  which  was 
conccrled  by  Marshal  Prim,  and  crushed,  after  much  bloodshed, 
in  the  streets  by  Marshals  O'Donnell  and  Serrano.  A  coutt- 
nurtial  condemned  him  In  (imftnnuian  (o  death  by  "gntote 
vil,"and  he  had  to  hide  in  tbe  house  of  1  friend  unlil  he  etcaprd 
to  France.  There  he  lived  two  years  unlil  the  luccessful  tevolu- 
tion  of  1S68  aUowed  him  to  return  and  enici  tbe  Cones  for  the 
ftrsl  lime— as  deputy  for  Saragossa.  At  the  same  lime  be  re- 
sumed  Ihe  professorship  of  hrstory  at  the  Madrid  univeisily 
Castciar  soon  became  famous  by  his  rhetorical  speeches  in  the 
Conililucnl  Coiles  oi  i369,  where  he  led  the  republican  minority 
in  advocating  a  fedcia]  republic  as  the  logical  outcome  ol  the 

Serrano,  Tr^te  and  Prim,  who  had  never  harboured  the  idea 
of  drifting  into  advanced  democracy,  and  who  had  each  his  own 
:heine  for  roestablishing  the  monarchy  n'  ' 


tional   r 


Hen< 


:   Castela 


mooted  10  place  ft 
Hoheozollem,  a  Portuguese,  the  duke  of  Montpenuer,  Espartero 
and  finally  Amadeus  of  Savoy  on  the  throne.  He  attacked  with 
relentless  vigour  the  short-lived  monarchy  of  Amadeus,  artd  con- 

The  abdication  ol  Amadeus  led  to  the  proctamalion  of  the 
federal  republic.  TheaenaleandcongrAi,  very  hugely  coDtposed 
of  monarchisls,  permitted  themselves  to  be  dragge^along  into 
demixracy  by  tbe  republican  minority  headed  by  Salmeron, 
Figucraa,  Pi  y  Hargall  and  Castelar.  The  sbon-lived  federal 
repeblic  from  tbe  i  ith  of  February  1873  to  the  3rd  of  January 
iS;4was  Ibe  culminating  point  ol  the  career  of  Castclsr,  and  his 
conduct  during  those  elevcD  months  was  much  praised  by  the 
wiser  portion  of  faii  feUoW'<ountrymea,  though  it  alienated  from 
him  the  sympaihia  of  tbe  majority  et  bit  quondam  friends  in 
tbe  republican  ranks. 

Before  tbe  revolution  of  1S6S,  Castelar  bad  begun  to  dissent 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  more  advanced  republicuii,  and 
particularly  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  their  success. 
He  abhorred  bloodshed,  he  di^iked  mob  mie,  be  did  not  approve 
of  military  prtmunciamieTtioi.  His  idea  would  have  been  a 
parliamentary  republic  on  tbe  American  liaes,^th  some  traits 
of  the  Swiss  constitution  to  keep  in  touch  with  tbe  regionalist 
and  provincialisl  indinationa  of  many  parls  of  the  peninsula. 
He  would  have  placed  at  the  head  of  his  commonweaJth  a 
president  and  Cortes  fredy  dected  by  the  people,  ruling  Ihe 

principlra,  rdigious  traditions  and  national  unity.  Such  a 
statesman  was  sure  (o  clash  wilh  the  doctrinaires,  like  SalmenHi. 
who  wanted  (0  imitate  French  methods;  with  Pi  y  Margall, 
who  wanted  a  federal  republic  after  purely  Spanish  ideas  ol 
decentralization;  and  above  all  with  the  intraneigent  and  gloomy 
fanatics  who  became  the  leaders  of  the  cantonal  insurrections  at 
Cadiz,  Seville,  Valencia.  Malaga  and  CarUgena  in  1873- 

At  Brst  Castelar  did  his  best  to  work  with  the  other  repubUcaa 
members  of  the  hrsl  government  of  tbe  federal  republic  He 
accepted  the  post  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  He  even  wtnt 
so  far  as  to  side  with  his  colleagues,  when  serious  diSicultiei 
aroso  between  tbe  new  government  and  the  president  of  tb« 
Cortes,  Sefloi  Maito),  who  was  backed  by  a  very  impcotng 
commission  composed  of  Ihe  most  influential  consemtiv* 
iiieoil>en  of  Ibc  last  parliament  ol  the  Savoyard  king,  trhidi  bad 
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ings  iborlly  itxet  pradaiming  ibc  Icdcnl 
I  lUu^I?  nas  cmrrini  on  for  weelu  bctveco 
tfail  commission,  it  fine  presided  over  by 
be  roigned,  by  Saimeron.  In  the  bukgrouad 
id  many  psJiliciana  ind  mililary  men  Iteidily 
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ed  >  toi-f  i'ilal  in  order  to  ivert  the  tiiumph  of  (he 

rtpuMh 

by  Die 

capt«in-g»n»«l  of  Midiid,  Pa™,  ivho  promised  the 

co-open 

Silncn 

HI,  and  Mtnhil  Scnuo  himscll  lacked  decision  al  the 

became  mislers  of  Che  situation  in  the  lui  foilnighl  of  Apiil 
1873,  and  tunicd  the  tables  on  theii  advenarics  by  making  a 

The  battalions  of  the  militia  that  had  assembled  in  the  buU- 
liag  near  Manhal  Stnuio's  house  to  assist  Ibe  inli-dcmocriuc 
movement  were  disarmed,  and  theii  leaders,  the  politicians 
and  senerAls,  were  alkm-cd  to  escape  to  France  or  PoTtu^^l. 
The  Cones  were  dissolved. 
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larkest  period  of  Ihe  aniuls  of  the  Spanish 
KvotutioBof  ig7i-i8T4,  Maiun  gut  MsuchadiDiM  of  disorder, 
dlalurbance  and  confusion,  fcoai  the  highot  id  the  lowest  strau 
of  Spanish  society,  that  ^a  president  of  the  eucutive,  Figucrai, 
deserted  his  post  and  fled  the  cnDDtiy.     Fi  y  Uargall  and  Sal- 

the  really  important  and  influentla]  elements  of  Spanish  society. 
Salncron  had  even  to  appeal  to  such  well-known  reactionary 
generals  as  Pavia,  Sanchei,  Bregna  and  Morjonea,  to  assume 
Ihe  copinund  of  the  armia  in  the  south  and  in  the  north  of 
Spain.  Poilunately  these  ofEccn  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
cxeculivv.  Tn  Icsa  than  five  weeks  a  few  thousand  men  properly 
handled  SBaiced  to  quell  tbe  cantonal  tilings  in  Cordoba,  Sevilla, 
Cadiz  and  Uilsga.  und  Che  whole  of  the  touih  might  have  bcrn 
soon  pacified,  if  the  tedcial  republican  mmiitcts  had  not  once 
more  ^ven  way  to  Ihe  pressure  of  the  majority  of  the  Cortes, 
oompcoed  of  "  fntransigcntf^  "  and  radical  republicans.  The 
pKudcnl,  Salmrron,  aflci  showing  much  hideciiion,  resigned, 
but  not  until  he  had  recalled  the  general  in  csmmand  in  Andalusia, 
Ptvil.  Thii  rctignalion  was  not  an  unfortunate  event  lor  the 
ODUntry,  as  the  federsl  C«rtcs  not  only  made  Caatelar  chief  of 
dte  executive,  though  his  partisans  were  in  a  minority  in  the 
Pariiamenl,  hut  they  pve  him  much  liberty  to  act,  as  they 
decided  to  autpcod  the  sittings  of  the  house  until  md  January 
1S74.  This  was  the  turrung-ptHnt  of  the  Spanish  revolution, 
ta  from  Ihat  day  the  tide  set  in  towards  the  successive  develop- 
mcnll  that  led  to  the  resloralion  of  the  Bourbons. 

On  becoming  The  ruler  of  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  September 
1S73,  Caslclar  al  once  devoted  hii  attention  lo  the  reorgsniialiqn 
of  the  army,  whose  numben  had  dwindled  down  to  about 
;i>,aoo  men.  This  force,  though  aided  by  consideiable  bodies 
of  local  militia  and  volunteeia  in  the  northern  and  weslcm 
provinces,  was  iniufficient  to  cope  with  the  60,000  CarUsts  in 
aims,  and  wilh  the  still  formidable  nucleus  of  cantonalists  around 
Alcoy  and  Cartagena.  To  supply  the  deficiendcs  Caslclar  called 
ODI  more  than  100,000  conscripts,  who  joined  the  colours  In  less 
than  six  weeks.  He  sekcced  his  generals  without  respect  ol 
politics,  sending  hloriooen  to  the  Basque  provinces  and  F^avarTt 


il  Ihe  I 


aCami 


veral  thousand,  and  Lopez  Domingui 
Serrano,  10  begin  Ihe  land  blockade  of  the  Usi  stronghold  of  the 
canionil  insurgents,  CafUgcna,  where  the  crewi  ol  Spoia's  only 

Castelar  next  turned  his  itlintliui  to  the  Church.    He  retiewcd 
direct  rcU  don)  with  Ihe  Vatican,  aod  U  tut  induced  Pope 
'.a  approve  his  seleclioa  ol  two  dignllaile*  to  occupy 


Toledo,  >nd  rtnuined  to  llie  Mul  ■  don  filewl  of  Culdn. 
He  put  ■  Ito»^  all  pcneculion*  o<  tbe  Chuioh  umI  rtUgiou 
orders,  and  eiiloceed  respect  of  Chuichpioperty.  HeatlORpted 
to  restore  some  order  in  the  maiury  and  adpuiitlrstiaa  d 

fiiuocc.  with  a  view  to  obuin  irayi  aod  meau  to  cover  the 
K  of  the  three  civU  win,  Catliii,  cantonal  and  CubuL 
The  Cuban  inwrgeaU  pve  him  much  tnwhle  and  tnnety,  the 
famous  Virtinius  incident  nearly  luduig  to  a  nipluie  betwccd 
Spain  and  Ihe  United  Sutet.  Caslclar  sent  oul  lo  Cuba  all  llw 
reinfoTcemealt  be  could  <pare,  and  *  iKw  gmwnKH-geoeral, 
Jovellar,  whom  he  peremplDtily  inattiKted  10  cnisi  the  aniliooai 
spirit  of  ilie  Cuban  auhli*,  and  not  aUow  them  to  dng  Spain 
inio  a  conflict  wilh  the  Uniud  Slates.  Acting  upoi  ihe  i»slnic> 
lions  of  Caslclar,  JoveUar  gave  up  ibe  fiKbusiei  veiteb,  and  thoM 
of  the  crew  and  pasKngeia  who  had  not  been  luiHnaitly  ibot 
by  General  Burricl.  Caslclar  alwayt  prided  huntclf  oa  having 
terminaied  this  incident  without  loo  much  damage  lo  the  preiiigu 
of  Spain. 

Al  ihc  end  of  1S7J  Caatelar  lud  reason  to  be  uiiified  with 
ibc  rctulu  ol  hii  clfoiu,  with  the  military  operations  in  the 
peninsula,  with  the  assistance  he  was  gettmg  from  the  middle 
classes  and  even  from  many  of  the  political  elements  aS  the 
S[unish  revolution  tliat  veio  not  republican.  Oti  the  other 
hand,  on  Ihe  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  federal  Cortei,  he  could 
indulge  in  no  illmions  as  to  what  he  had  to  expect  from  the  bulk 
of  the  republicans,  who  <^n]y  disscnled  from  his  CDbecivativa 
and  conciliatory  policy,  asd  announced  that  they  would  reveise 
iloD  the  very  day  the  Carta  mcL  Warnings  c^me  in  plenty,  and 
rw  less  a  personage  than  the  man  he  had  made  captain-general  el 
Madrid,  General  Pavia,5uggcstedlhat,if  aconfiiclarDsebctveea 
Castelar  and  Ihe  majority  of  the  Cortca,  tut  only  the  ganiiQQ 
of  Madrid  and  lis  chief,  bnt  alt  the  armies  in  tlu  field  and  their 
generals,  weredisposed  to  standby  the praidcDt.  Castelar  knew 
too  well  what  such  often  meant  in  the  ctaaic  land  of  ^*ii«acu- 
rmitnlai,  and  he  refused  so  flatly  thai  Pavb  did  not  renew  hii 
advice.  The  sc(|uel  is  aoon  told.  The  Cortes  met  on  the  sod 
of  January  1874.  The  intransigent  msjority  refilled  to  listen  to 
a  last  eloquent  appeal  that  Caiielat  made  to  theii  paliiolisni 
and  common  sense,  and  they  paiacd  1  vole  ol  censure.  Cattekr 
resigned.  The  Cortes  weni  on  wrangling  lor  a  day  and  night 
until,  at  daybreak  on  the  jrd  of  January  1874,  General  Pavi* 
foicibly  ejected  the  depolies,  dosed  and  dissolved  the  Cottea, 
and  called  up  Marshal  Serrano  to  forma  provisional  govcmioenL 

Caslclar  kept  apart  irom  active  politica  during  the  twejva 
monthsthat  Serrano  acted  as  president  of  the  republic.  Another 
frnuacicmitiilt  finally  put  an  end  to  il  in  the  laic  week  of 
December  1874,  when  Generais  Campos  at  Sagunto,  JoveUar 
at  Valencia,  Primo  de  Riveis  ol  Madrid,  and  Lniema  at  LogroAo, 
prodaimed  Alphonso  Xll.  king  of  Spain.  Caiidar  then  went 
into  voluntary  exile  lor  fiflccn  monlhs,  at  the  end  of  irtiidl 
he  was  declcd  depuly  for  Barcelona.  He  sat  in  aU  subsequent 
parliaments,  and  just  a  month  before  his  death  he  was  dccltd 
as  representative  of  Uurcia.  Ihjriog  that  period  be  became 
even  more  estranged  from  ihe  majority  ot  the  republicani. 
Bitter  experience  had  shuwo  him  that  ihcir  federal  doctrinei 
and  revolutionary  melhods  could  lead  to  nothing  In  harmony 
with  the  asinralions  ot  the  majgrily  of  Spaniirdj.  II*  elected, 
10  use  his  own  words,  to  defend  and  lo  >eck  tlie  realintion  o( 
Iho  substance  of  Ihe  programme  of  the  Sponiih  revdulion  of 
1&63  by  evolution,  snd  legal,  pacific  means.  Hence  the  contrast 
between  his  altitude  from  1876  to  1^86,  during  Ihe  rdgn  of 
Alphonso  XII.,  when  he  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Owxisilion 
to  defend  the  reforms  of  that  tcvoluiiDn  against  Seflor  C^novas, 
andhisattiiudelramrSSfitoiSgi.  Inthit  latter  period  Castelar 
acted  u  a  teit  of  independent  auiiUaty  of  Sagasta  and  of  the 
Liberal  party.  As  soon  as  Castelar  saw  univeisil  suffrage  re> 
ttlabllshcd  he  lolenmly  declared  in  (he  Cones  that  his  task 
was  accomplished,  his  political  mission  at  an  end,  and  that  ho 
proposed  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  those  literary, 
historical,  philosophical,  and  economic  sludies  which  he  bad 
never  neglected  even  In  Ihe  busiest  days  of  hit  political 
career.     Indeed,  Il  was  Ids  extraordinaiy  activity  atkd  power  of 
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Mliimt  Alt  >lb>rsl  him  lo  keep  Us 

. .      ,     .  cU  iiilbrnied  of  what  wu  ffnpg  aa 

a  wortd.    His  Ulcniy  ud  jouistUsdc  Uboun  occupi 
much  of  bis  time,  uid  wcr  hia  chief  means  of  nxbuatcDi 
Be  ittt  UDAnished  a  hiiCoiy  of  Europe  m  the  19th  centiu. 
The  moit  oonyiicuoui  of  hii  eariier  works  were  -.—A  Hiilory  ej 
CmHuHim  in  Ikt  FvU  Fm  CaHmits  a/  ClaislianUy.  Riallt 
tiva  tl  llety,  Lijt  0/  Urd  Bynti,  Tit  History  «f  Hit  Ripublia 
Untmtal  in  Eiatft,  Tht  RidemHioH  nj  SUaa,  Tht  Kditiinii 
Sanbaiim,  BiHerical  Esayi  <m  lit  MMU  Ate,  TU  EaiUm 
QwBtvM,  Fra  FiUpfa  Lifpi,  HiUtry  tj  At  Diiantry  0}  Amtrita, 
■ud  nnw  Uidnkal  novd*.    ""i  ■'*•'■'  died  near  Muida  on  the 
>5(h  of  May  iSm,  at  Ibe  ace  of  66.    His  funcial  at  Madrid  was 
an  impiMiiis  doBOUtratioD  ol  Ibc  (ymiKlliy  and  leqKct  of  1 
daiaca  and  paitiea.  (A.  E.  H.) 

CiSnLFHAKCO  HEU'  EKIUA,  a  town  of  Emilu,  l\ai 
in'tbe  praviBU  of  Boh^na,  16  n.  N.W.  by  rail  from  the  Ion 
ofBoltwu.    I^qi.  (i«oi)  31G3  (town),  1J,4&«  (oxnmu")-    The 
churtbet  cmUin  khdc  pictuRs  by  later  Boloffiew  aitisu.    Jutt 
outside  tbe  town  is  a  massive  fort  erected  by  Urban  VII'    ' 
1618,  ea  (he  fiantiec  of  tlic  province  ol  Bo1o|na,  now  use 
a  piiMB.    Casulfranco  either  occupies  or  lies  Dear  tbe  sii 
tbe  antient  Fonim  Ganorum,  a    place  on  tbe  Via  Att 
bttwetn  Mulina  and  Bonori.i,  where  in  43  i.e.  OcUvhn  and 
Hirtius  defeated  Matk  Antony. 

USTBUHANCO  VBNBKV  a  town  and  episccfHl  see  of 
Veiletia,  It«!y,  to  the  pmvince  of  Trevfso,  16  m.  W.  by  rail  from 
the  lown  ol  Trtvlso.  Pttp.  (1901)  $iia  flown),  11,351  (com- 
Dune).  Tbcolder  patt  of  the  town  is  square,  sutroundcd  by 
medjeral  walb  and  towen  coosuncted  by  the  pco^  of  Tieviso 
in  iiiS  (see  C^ttadelu).  Il  was  the  birthplace  of  the  painter 
Gioigio  Barbaitlli  <II  Gkngione,  mjt-isii),  and  the  cathedral 
contains  aw  irf  his  finest  works,  the  Uadonna  with  SS.  Frauds 
and  LibcnUs  (rsa4),  in  tbe  background  of  which  the  towers  of 

CAanu,  BimilrD  (i6o6-i68j),  English  onentiUit,  was 
born  in  I6at  at  Tsdiow,  in  Cambridgahire.  At  theageol  fifteen 
beentend  Eaunanocl  College,  Cambridge,  but  afterwards  changed 
bis  xtsidcDCA  to  5t  John's^  on  account  of  the  valuable  libraiy 
there.  His  giest  work  was  (be  compiling  of  his  Laiam  Htfta- 
thllimHttrakKm.CiaUainim.Syrlaaim,SamarilaHiim,AeaiieH. 
CHI,  AfobUnm,  et  Ftrriaat  (1669).  Over  tUs  book  he  speat 
eighteen  yean,  workinK  (if  wt  may  accq>i  his  own  stalcmeni) 
from  sixteen  lo  cigbteen  hour*  a  day;  he  employed  foniteen 
■otstants,  and  by  an  eipaiditare  of  £t  1,000  biDugbt  binueU 
to  poverty.  For  bis  leiicon,  though  full  of  Ibe  most  tunuual 
lesfiung.  did  not  find  purcbsaen.  He  ws5  actually  m  prison" 
In  1667  because  he  was  unable  to  diichailt  bis  brother's  debts, 
lor  which  he  bsd  made  himself  liable.  A  v<Juine  of  poems 
lledicated  to  the  king  brought  blm  prefermenL  He  was  made 
ptdwDdaiyof  CutabuiyandprofCssOrof  Arabic  at  Cambridge. 
Betore  tmdertakiiiK  the  Itxitm  BtpiatlMim.  Caslell  had  he^ 
DrBilinWallOBbi  the  pfcpatation  of  his  Polyglott  Bible.  Hii 
USS.  he  bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Ha  died 
In  16S5  at  HlghuB  Gobion.  BtdfordsUre,  where  be  was  rcciot. 

The  Syrfac  sectlDn  of  tlie  Lewn  was  iiued  sepatatily  at  <^[- 
tii«*ii  in  i7«S  by  J.  D.  MichatK^  who  offtn  a  iiibun  to  Caiidl'i 
Inciting  and  ioduHiy.  Tiiei  published  Ibe  Hebrew  leciioa  in 
1790- 1791. 

CAETKLLAMIURE  01  rTABIA  (anc.  SlaiUu),  a  loport  and 
ejiiKi^«l  see  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Naples, 
17  ra.  S.E.  by  rail  fimn  the  town  of  Naples.  Fop.  (190O  town, 
36,3781  comoiune,  31,5^9.  II  lies  in  the  aauth.eait  an^  of 
tbe  Bay  of  Naplea,  at  the  beginning  of  the  peninsula  of  Soiren  to, 
and  owlnj  to  the  sea  and  minrtal  watu  baths  (i)  different 
^nings)  and  its  altraciive  siluatioa,  wltb  a  splendid  view  of 
Vesuvios  and  fine  woods  on  the  hills  behind,  it  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  foreigners  in  spring  and  autunm  and  of  Neapolitans 
la  summer.  The  castle  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  on  the 
Un  to  tbCMnlliof  the  town,  was  built  by  the  emperor  Frederick 
n.  There  art  three  large  churches  of  the  Ute  i8ih  century, 
Tben  ait  a  laige  royal  dockyard  and  a  small-anns  faclaiy; 


there  are  also  iron  woiks,  cotton,  floor  and  maauonl  mills.  The 
value  of  imports  (chiefly  coal,  wheal,  sciap-ina  and  cheese] 
for  1904  was  £i,ij«,o«S,  and  the  value  of  eaporU  (chiefiy 
macaroni  and  green  fruit)  £76(1,100. .  There  is  also  a  qionge 
trade,  but  the  former  coral  trade  is  depressed.  Tbe  port  was 
cleared  by  410  vessels  of  477,7x3  tonnage  in  1905.     An  dectric 

CAVTBLLEBI,  ADRIAHO  (c.  1460?^.  ijii?),  known  a^ 
as  CoiNEio  from  his  birthplace,  ItaUao  cardinal  aztd  writer. 
was  sent  by  Innocent  Vm.  10  reconcile  James  III.  of  Scotland 
with  bis  subjects.  While  in  England  be  wu  qipoiuled  (1303), 
by  Henty  VIL,  to  the  see  of  Herelotd,  and  in  the  folkrwtng 
year  (a  the  n»Te  lucnitive  dioctse  of  Bstb  and  Wells,  but  he 
never  resided  in  eitfaer.  Returning  lo  Kome,  he  became  seoe- 
Uty  to  Aleumda  VL  and  was  made  by  him  cardinal  (May  ji, 
1303}.  A  intu  of  doubtful  reputation,  Alexander's  confidant  and 
favourite,  he  paid  the  pope  a  Urge  sum  for  his  elevation.  He 
bought  a  tipu  in  the  Borge  near  the  Vatican,  and  (benon 
erected  a  sumptuous  palace  alter  designs  by  Bromante;  and  il 
was  here,  in  the  summer  ai  IJ03,  that  he  ectertaincd  tbe  pope 
and  Ccsare  Borgia  at  a  banquet  that  went  on  till  nightfall  dopile 

form  was  life.    Of  tbe  three,  Cudicsl  Adrian  was  the  first  to 

fall  ill,  the  pope  auccumbiog  a  week  alter.    The  story  of  the 

poisoning  of  the  pope  is  to  be  relegated  fo  the  realm  of  fiction. 

Soon  after  the  electiOD  ol  Leo  X.  the  cardinal  was  imphcaled 

in  the  conspiracy  ol  Cardinal  Petiucci  against  the  pope,  and 

confessed  his  guilt;  but,  pardoti  being  offeml  only  on  condlUon 

of  Ihe  payment  of  a5/»o  ducats,  be  fled  from  Rone  and  was 

lutuMluently  deposed  from  the  cardinalate.    Aa  early  as  1104 

be  h^  presented  his  palace  (now  the  Folazzo  Giiaurl-Todoiua} 

to  Henry  VU.  as  a  residence  for  the  English  ambassador  lo  tbe 

Holy  See  1  and  00  his  flight  Henry  VIIL,  who  bad  quarrelled 

with  him,  gave  it  lo  Cardinal  Compcggio.     Adrian  first  fled  to 

Venice.    Of  his  subscqoent  history  iwlhing  is  known  for  certain. 

It  il  said  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  servant  when  00  his  way 

thecoodave  that  elected  Adiiin  VI.    Asawriur,  he  was  one 

the  first  to  RStote  the  Latin  tongue  to  its  pristine  purity; 

and  among  his  walks  are  Dt  Van  PkHoupkia  «  jiieiwr  iixu- 

bui  taUiiat  (Bologna,  IS07),  Dt  Strmnru  Lalina  (Basel,  1313), 

id  a  poem,  Dt  Vtaaiiant  (Venice,  1534}- 

5ee  PolydoiE  Veriil,  A  hiVhu  hiileriai,  edil«l  by  II.  Ellis  (Landau, 

I44I;    and    A.   Anbury.    IliHoirl    itiUtalt   da   iarif.iuii,i    (Paris, 

4").  (E.  I-N.) 

CARELU,  lORAZ  FRAXZ  (1781-1861),  Ausltiln  dramatist, 

asbomatVicnnaon  the  6th  of  Hatch  17S1.     He  studied  law 

.  tbe  university,  and  then  entered  the  government  service. 

During  the  Napoleonic  invasions  his  palriolism  inspired  him.  to 

lie  stirring  war  songs,  one  of  which,  Krittifitd  fUr  iit  Ma- 

dtisdie  Anuf,  was  printed  by  order  of  Ihe  archduke  Charles 

i  distributed  in  thousands.     For  this  Casiclli  was  ptodaimrd 

by  >fapoleon  in  theManifciir,  andbad  tosMkre(pgein  Htinguy. 

'n  181S  he  aecoftipanled  the  allies  into  France  as  secielary  to 

ronnt  Cavriani,  and,  after  his  return  to  Vienna,  resumed  his 

ilSdal  post  in  conneidon  with  the  estates  of  Lower  Austria. 

n  iBti  he  retired  lo  his  properly  at  Lilitnfeld,  where,  sur- 

oonded  by  bis  notable  coUections  of  pictures  and  othei  art 

reasures,  he  for  Ibe  rest  of  his  UFc  devoted  bimulf  to  Utenlure. 

Caslelli's  diamalie  talent  was  eharaclerislically  Austrian;  his 

plays  were  well  constructed  and  effedive  and  saiiriied  unspat- 

'    ;1y  tbe  Foibles  of  the  Viennese.    But  his  wit  was  too  local 

d  ephemeral  to  appeal  to  any  but  his  own  generation,  and  il 

is  remembered  at  all  to-day  It  is  by  his  eicellent  CeSicUi 

HitierSslemickiKher  Muitdart  (iSiS).     He  died  at  Lilienfeld 

the  Jib  ol  Febmaiy  1861. 

I^astelli'i  CtjetHmrllt  Ctiiiliii  appeared  in  iSjJ  in  6  vols,:  a 
Klion  of  his  Wirki  in  1813  in  13  voU  (ind  ed.,  1848).  fallowed 
by  b  supolanlentary  volumes  in  183B.  His  aulnbiogni^y,  JfMTdipn 
Mtiiiet  Libtni,  appeared  in  ig6l-lS6l  in  4  voli. 
CASTILLO,  BBRXAHDO  (1337-1619},  Genoese  portrait  and 
istotica!  painter,  bom  at  Albam  neat  Genoa.,  was  the  intimale 
iend  of  Tasso,  and  look  upon  himself  the  task  of  daigning 
the  figures  ol  the  Cmadna—  Ubaata,  published  in   1591; 
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■anM  id  tluw  nibfccu  were  cngnvrd  by  AioMiiw  Cincd. 

Beside* painting  1  numberDf  worluin  Geuu,  nioMly  b  ■  rapid 
and  luperfidal  ityle,  Cattdio  wai  emidoyed  in  Rome  and  in 
Ihe  oourt  ol  the  dujie  of  Savoy. 

CAITBUS,  OlOVUna  BATTISTA  (lSM^ii69?),  Italian 
biaUrricai  paiaur,  wu  born  near  Ber^anw  in  isoo  di  perhaps 
I5ci9,ij>diihta:iceCFT<linaiily tn-nKdUBccBaimsai.  Hebeiongs, 
howevei,  Ig  the  school  of  Genoa,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  Umily  nlallon^p  with  tbe  other  two  painten  named 
Caildlo,  alw  DOIiced  here.  He  was  employed  to  deoorale  the 
Nunaata  di  pMtoria  in  Genoa,  the  lakwn  of  (he  Lans  Palace 
al  GorlaSD,  nod  Ihe  Pirdo  Palace  in  Spain.  Hii  best-known 
woiJu  ue  the  "  Msrtyidam  a(  St  Sebastian,"  and  Ihe  picture 
of  "  Guitt  as  Judge  «( the  Wcsid  "  on  one  of  the  vaultings  of 

painter.  In  1J67  he  was  invited  to  Madrid  by  Philip  IL,  and 
there  he  died.faolding  Che  oIGcea(aichitecta(  the  royal  palacci. 
The  date  of  death  (as  of  birth)  (t  diflemtly  stated  as  1569  01 


J-lSji)),  Italian  painter,  wu  the 
youngest  son  ol  Bernardo  Castello  {q.i}.).  He  sujpaaed  bl»  Father, 
and  particularly  excelled  in  painting  battle-scenes.  He  punted 
the  "  Rape  ol  the  Sabines,"  now  in  Ihe  Palazzo  BHgnole,  Genoa, 
and  decorated  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  the  Annunaiata  in  the 
aame  dty.  In  these  woilu  he  is  reguded  by  hli  sdmiiers  as 
combining  tbe  fire  ol  Tintoretto  with  the  general  style  of  Paolo 
Veconoe. 

CAITELLO  BRAHCO,  CAHIUO,  ViscomS  t«  ComeIa 
BoniHo  (1835-1890),  PottugueM  novelist,  was  bom  ont  of 
■edlocliandlosthisparenisiiiinlBncy.  He  spent  his  early  yean 
in  a  village  In  Tian»-Monla.  He  le«rot  to  love  poetry  from 
Camoeni  and  Bocige,  while  Mendcs  Pinto  gave  hirn  a  lust  for 
adventure,  but  he  dreamed  mere  than  he  read,  and  ^w  op 
undtKiplined  and  proud.  He  itudied  in  Oporto  and  Coimbra 
with  much  irregularity,  and  nnce  his  disdain  for  the  intrigues 
and  miscrjesofpoliticain  Portugal  debarred  him  from  the  chance 
of  a  government  post,  he  entered  the  career  of  letters  to  gain 
a  hvelihood.  After  a  qiell  of  journalistic  wo^  in  Oporto  and 
Lisbon  he  proceeded  to  the  Eptscopal  Bcralnary  in  the  lormer 
dry  with  a  view  o[  atudying  for  the  priesthood,  and  during  this 
pcciod  wrote  a  number  of  religious  works  and  translated  Chueau- 
briand.  He  actually  look  tninot  oiden,  but  his  rcstlns  nature 
prevented  him  Irom  loUomng  one  cauise  for  long  and  he  soon 
rorld,  and  henceforth  kept  np  n  feverish  hteraiy 


ivity  t, 


-ealcd  a 


recognition  of  his  services  to-lcttcn,  and  whca  his  health  finally 
broke  down  and  he  could  no  longer  use  his  pen,  parliameBt  gave 
him  a  penuon  for  lilc.  When,  Jiaving  lott  his  ughi,  and  luEeiing 
from  chrank  nervous  disease,  he  died  by  his  own  hand  in  lS(>a, 
it  was  generally  recogoiied  that  Portugal  bad  lost  the  most 
nacional  of  her  modem  writers. 

ApaiL  from  his  plays  and  venes,  Castello  Branco'i  w«ki  may 

of  the  imagination,  ol  which  Ol  myttaiss  de  Liibaa,  in  the  style 
of  Victor  Hugo,  is  a  fall  cKunplo.  The  second  includes  his  novals 
of  manneTE,  ■  style  of  which  he  was  the  creator  and  remained 
the  chief  eiponcnt  until  the  appearance  of  O  Crimi  it  Peitt 
Amort  of  E{a  de  Queiroi.  In  iheu  he  is  partly  idealist  and 
partly  realist,  anddescribestoperfecticin  the  domestic  and  social 
life  ol  Fotlugal  in  the  early  part  ol  the  igth  cintuiy.  The  third 
division  embraces  his  writings  in  the  domain  of  history,  bio- 
gcaphy  and  literary  tnticisin.  Among  these  may  be  cited 
NoHt4  it  Lamtitt  Coiaas  iau  t  pesadat,  Cavor  ea>  ruiitatt 
Utvuriat  da  Bilpa  de  Grio  Para  and  Bclumia  do  EipiriU. 

In  all,  his  publicatioDS  numbei  about  two  hundred  and  siily, 
belonging  b>  many  departments  of  letters,  but  he  owes  his  great 
and  lasting  reputation  to  his  romances.  Notwithstanding  Ihe 
fict  thai  his  slender  means  obliged  him  to  produce  very  rapidly 
to  the  order  of  publishers,  who  only  paM  liim  from  £ja  to  £Ao 
■  book,  be  never  lost  his  individuality  under  the  preuure. 
Knowing  the  life  of  the  people  by  experience  and  not  {rotn 
bei^,  he  was  abk  to  Gx  b  hla  pagei  a  suceeaiion  of  Unogly 


Pattuguese,  ol  Iddtatinf  the  ^J— i~i  wiUea  tt  &» 

larger  nations.  Among  the  m 
O  RmututdtnttHatm  ~' 
Amor  do  Perdi^HO,  and 
di  Uinko.  Many  of  big  Dovri*  arc  aatohiBgraphkil,  Eke  Ondt 
tiU  ajakidadt,  Utmoria  do  CarfH  and  Vsufaafa.  ChMDo 
Btanco  b  an  adaiinUe  stcty-telcr,  l«E^  bnauM  he  «"  ' 
rovisacore,  bot  be  dod  aot  atUBqK  (bn 


study.  Nothing  a 
DO  Other  PortngBcKaiMlMiThudMnraKtpnioaiMlmfciMndedie 
of  the  popular  language.  Though  natore  bad  otdowed  Urn  whh 
the  poetic  lempcranieDt,  his  versca  are  mcdfeac,  but  I&  best 
plays  are  cast  in  bold  lines  and  ctmtab  really  drtmatie  MtwHnnm 
while  his  comedies  are  a  triumph  (ri  tbcgratesqne,  witha  vnedant 


lacavi 


The 


woi^  d  CaniillD  Castella  Branco  are  pubHibed  by 

ekadscreialcditioiib  Tbe  OiaUmmri*  BMia^piiim  Pmlwtim, 
i]L  Ek  7  et  ioq.,  centum  a  lePEIhy  but  incompleic  liit  of  hii  piib. 
■--      SceBiau       •    " -  '-■■  '  "■ '  -  •-" 


together  but  iiilomrng  t^raphy;  alu  a  Aludy  on  the  novelist  by 
J.  Pnrira  de  Samraio  in  .4  Gfni(t>  Wna  (Oporto,  1886):  DrThw- 
philo  Braga,  A'  BtdBtw  litial  M  iiUnalmni  Forlmmtia  (OBeda. 
'    ~   '     '  "    '        PttM  de  CtmiOt  Co^ShBiamea  &. 


philo  Braga, ..-  __^- 

l«9I)l  Padre  Seaaa  Fi .  .., 

Paulo.  tiBjy.  and  Paulo  Curio,  Camilli, 
IBO  oim  (Oporto.  l^oS). 


(E.-P  J)- 

ClUTBLU)  BBAHCO,  aa  qwopal  dty  and  tlie  capital  o<  an 
adroioisHative  district  lannaiy  included  in  the  tiioiiim  of 
Beira,  Portugal;  isealt-aboreihesea,  aathe  AimntB-Giunla 
railway.  Pop.  (i9oi>)  yiSS.  Nuneroui  SonWui  remaim  bear 
witness  to  the  antiqijilyoi  Castello  BtaaOD,  but  its  orisiBal  naote 
is  unknown.  The  dty  is  dominnled  by  a  ruiaed  caatk,  and 
partly  cnckocd  by  ancient  w^b;  its  cldef  bddin^  un  the 
cathedraj  and  episcopal  palace.  Oolhiamannbctnred,  and  there 
is  a  flourishing  local  trade  is  Cork,  wine  aitd  olive  oiL  The 
administrative  district  of  Caatcllo  Branco,  whicfa  eornpiiara  the 
valleys  of  Ihe  Zeiere,  Ocreza  and  Paniul,  ri^4>Bd  ttibwtaiies 
of  tbe  Tagut,  cainiide*  with  the  «outh  <einin  put  of  Bdni 
pop.(i«»)  JiiiA«;ar<«,  isSisq.m. 

CAGTELLOh  DK  la  HAHA.  a  maritiBHi  pnndna  of  oMtn 
Spain,  formed  bi  tSjJ  of  dblrictlfarm,aly  mdndcdm  Valoida. 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Teruel  and  Tarragona,  E.  1^  tbe 
Mediterranean  Sea,  S.  by  Valencia,  and  W.  by  TerntL  Tap. 
(1900)  310,838;  area,  3495  sq.  m.  The  surface  of  the  pnrvince 
is  almost  everywhere  mountainoua,  and  Bat  only  near  the  coast 
and  along  some  of  the  river  valleys^  Even  on  Oe  eoait  the 
Atalayas  de  Alcali  and  the  Drsetio  do  las  Pabnas  form  two 
well-defined  iboi^  not  lot ly  ridges.  Tbe  Miiun  or  MiUans 
is  the  principil  river,  flowing  cast«nith-e«st  from  the  Ughlandi 
dI  Teruel,  between  the  Sierras  oi  Espins  and  Equdan  lowanii 
the  south,  and  the  peak  called  PeAa  Colosa  (S94S  ft.)  tcrwiards 
the  north,  untl  it  reaches  the  tea  a  bitle  sooth  of  the  capdtal, 
^so  called  CastelUo  de  la  Plana.  The  MonU«),  a  left-hand 
tributary  of  the  Mijares;  the  Bergantes,  which  flowa  tnland  to 
join  the  Gusdilopc  in  Teruel;  the  Cenia,  which  divides  CastelWo 
from  Tanagotia;  and  a  variety  of  lesser  streams,  render  the 
province  abundantly  fertile^  No  con^dcrahie  inlet  bmks  llie 
regularity  of  the  coast-line,  and  there  Is  no  Ent-eiass  harbom. 
Tbe  climate  is  cold  and  variable  in  the  InBy  districts,  temperate 
in  winter  and  very  warm  in  summer  fn  the  lowlands.  A^icid- 
lure,  fruit-growing,  and  especially  the  cultivation  at  the  vfiiB 
and  oGve,  employ  the  majority  of  the  peaiantiyi  stod:-tannhi( 
and  sea-fishing  are  also  ol  importance.  Lead,  line,  bon  and 
other  ores  have  been  discovered  m  the  province;  but  in  1903, 
out  of  ii^minlngconcesoonstepitered,  only  two  were  worked, 
and  their  output,  lead  and  ijnc,  was  quite  InsiKnllii:ant.  Tk 
local  industries  are  tnalnly  connected  with  fish-curing,  paper, 
porcelain,  wooilens.  cotton,  aQk,  cqiarlo.  brandy  and  cdb. 
Wine,  oranfei  and  oil  are  eqxnted  to  foreign  countries  and 
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othcT  Faun  ol  S|»in.  Tit  imporiiBt  Bircciom-VileBcu 
nilmr  ikiru  ibe  cout,  pauinf  ibrough  ihc  opiuli  ind  ths 
CiUuytU-SagiiDto  Uoe  nuuet  Ihe  louibeni  exucmily  of  the 
province.  Elicwbeie  the  [«*ds,  which  uc  geoerally  (iidiS«tEnt, 
form  the  sole  mnu  of  {smaiuiiiciLiaB.  Cuttllia  (99,904), 
Villuisl  (16,068),  the  poil  of  Buttisna  (i3,«(>),  and  PeBitcalH 
tli4>},  ■  town  of  tome  hittoricaJ  initrBt,  ut  deKribid  in 
sepanle  article*.  The  other  chiti  towns  an  Akali  de  Cbisberl 
(fiiqj),  Alnunm  (;o7e>,  Benicaild  (;3;i),  Maeila  (niSl,  Ondt 
<fi595).  Segocbe  (jo^i).  Vall  dc  Ui&  (S643I,  VUlabiDdl  (6;o3) 
u»l  Vim««  (a6=s). 

CKSTEU/fH  OB  U  PLANA,  the  capital  of  Ibe  piovloce 
doctibed  (.bove.  on  the  Barcelona- Valencia  railway,  4  m.  Ciom 
Ibe  Mcditemncan  Sea.  Pop.  (i«oo)  19,404.  The  broad  and 
fertile  plain  is  which  Cailf  U6n  is  buUt  ii  watered  artificially  by 
a  Monisli  aqueduct,  largely  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and 
lupplied  by  Ibe  oiuiry  oF  the  Mijircs,  j  m.  ■ouih-eui.  The 
town  is  ptilly  eociided  by  ancient  walls;  and,  allhougb  OMMt 
of  ill  public  buildings  are  modern,  it  couiains  several  coovcnts 
ol  early  lounda lion,  a  cuiioui  old  beU-towM.  15a  It  high,  and  1 
parish  church  chiefly  noteworthy  for  a  paioiing  in  the  intorior 
by  Francisco  ItibalU,  who  was  boia  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
i6tb  cenlury.     CastciUn  bu  a  brisk  tnd«,  its  raanufaclurcs 

goods.  IlB  harbour.  El  Cria  de  Castrlldn,'  aboul  4  nL  east,  is 
anniially  enteied  by  tane  100  small  vessels.  A  light  railway, 
which  iraveiM*  (he  nuniERiia  and  profitable  orange  plaalaiions 


Villi 


with  tl 


if  Almi 


Buniana  and  Onda. 
i)tell6n  occupied  a  hUl  to  the 
moval  Id  the  plain  by  James  I. 
X  town  its  lull  name,  "  CasielUn  01  tne  riain." 
CASIEUIAn,  MICHEL  DE,  SiiUE  DE  u,  Mauvissl£ii! 
.  is»'is9i),  French  soldier  and  diplamatisV.  ambassador  to 
ueen  Elbubeth,  was  born  in  Tounine  about  ii>o.  Be  was 
ic  oi  a  \aitt  family  ol  children,  and  his  grandfather,  Pierre  de 
aaieloaa,  was  rquetiy 


.f  Araeon  (ii 


Endowe 


iting  intellect  and  remarkable  slrenglh  of  Diemoiy, 
a  careful  education,  to  complele  whicb  he  uivellcd 
in  Italy  and  made  a  kmg  stay  at  Rome.  He  (ben  spent  some 
time  in  Malta,  ilierwards  entered  the  army,  and  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  war  in  Ihe  campaigns  of  the  French  in  Italy. 
His  abililiet  and  his  courage  won  lor  him  Ihe  friendthip  and  pro- 
tection of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  took  him  into  bis  service. 
In  1557  a  command  in  the  luvy  was  giveo  to  him.  and  the 
cardinal  proposed  to  get  him  knighted.  This,  however,  he  de- 
dined,  and  then  rejoined  Ihc  Frincb  army  in  Picardy.    Various 


inlmoicBCy.andihescbe  di 
s  sent  by  the  king.  Hear; 
IT  Mary  Sluan,  then  beir 


delica 

to  him  by  the  constable  de  Mt 
so  sslisfaclorily  that  he  wa 
Scotland  with  despatches  !< 
the  dauphin  (afterwards  Fra 
into  England,  and  treated  with  Queen  Elizabeth  respecting  her 
claims  on  Calais  dsso).  a  selttemcnt  of  which  was  efleeted  at 
the  congceu  of  Caieau-Cambr*Ms.  He  was  rcil  scni  as  am- 
bassador to  the  princes  of  Germany,  for  the  purpose  ol  prevailing 
upon  Ibem  to  withdraw  Ihcit  favour  fn>m  Ihe  PioteJlants, 
This  embassy  was  followed  by  missions  lo  Margarel  of  Patma, 
governess  of  the  Nethecbnds,  to  Savoy,  and  then  10  Rome,  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  with  regard  to  France, 
Paul  having  died  just  before  his  arrival,  Caslctnau  used  his 
influence  in  favour  of  Ihe  election  of  Pius  IV.  Returning  to 
France,  he  once  more  entered  the  navy,  and  served  under  his 
fonnet  pairon.  It  was  hb  good  fortune,  ai  Nantes,  lo  discover 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  Ihe  conspiracy  ol  Amboise.  •hich  he 
immediately  reported  to  Ihe  government, 

...      ..      ...      .  ..jjj^j  jj    (p^r"--  ■■ 


Eoglaiid,  and  aitem 
Mary  alid  Queen  E 
which  be  offered  ti 


■n,  Mary  Stuart 


la  alter  eichaiged.  In  the  midst  of  the  eicited  pai 
Duniiymen.  CaatelBsu.  who  was  a  sincere  Catholic,  ] 
oQirol  and  moderation,  and  by  hi 


uibksc 


[olbego 


It  Ihe 


distinguished  htmsell  ai  Ihe  battle  o(  U 

took.  Tancarville,  and  contributed  in  ij6j  10  tbe  recapture  of 
Havre  ItiHn  tbe  Eogliab. 

During  the  neat  lea  yean  Caslelnau  waa  employed  in 
various  Important  misiioiuj— 6isl  lo  Queen  Eliiabeth.  to 
negotiate  a  peace;  neat  to  the  duke  of  Alba,  the  new  govemoi 
of  Ihe  Netherlands.  On  this  occasion  he  discovered  Ihe 
project  lormed  by  Ihe  prince  ol  Condi  and  Admiral  Coligny 
to  sciEC  and  carry  oS  the  royal  family  at  Uonceaut  (ii6;}. 
After  the  battle  of  St  Denis  he  was  again  sent  to  Germany 
"1   M^cit  aid  against   t'       "    - 


he  was  rewarded  for 

hiase 

rvices  with  t&e  poi 

lolgov 

tnotol 

Saiol-Diaer,  snd  a 

■ompa 

y  of  orderlies.    A 

of  his 

company  he  Imk  part  in  Ih 

tallies  oljaroac 
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In  I5J"  he  was  sen 

lo  England  by  Cht.lea 
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w,  and 

0  Germany  and  S 

.    Two 
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ated  by  Henry  11 

Queen  Eliiabeth.  an 

dhen 

mained  at  her  coii 

at  for  te 

years. 

During  this  period  b   used 

larriagc 

of  the  queen  with  Ihe  duke 

of  Alenton.  with 

a  view  es 

pecially 

laintai 

But  Elilabelh  nude 

so  many  promises  only  to 
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at  last  be  refused  to 

cate  then 

to  hi. 

government    On  his 

10  France  he  fcuni 

that  his 

hiteau 

dbeet 

destroyed  in  the 

and  as 

fidelity,  gave 


0  recognlM  the  authority  ol  the  League,  the  duke 
ved  him  of  the  governorship  of  Saiot-Dizier.  i 
ought  almost  to  a  slale  ol  destitution.    Bui  on  II 

Heniy  IV.,  the  king,  wbo  kaew  his  wortb,  and  w. 

It  although  he  was  a  Calhohc  be  might  lely  on  b 


rithv: 
Castelnai 


died  at  Joii 


ntial  missi 


in  Cheai 


tmtmg  the  original  ai 


1  Mimaira  rank  very 
itborilies  lor  the  period  they  cover. 
yran  u«ween  15J0  and  ij7a.  They  were  wtittea 
last  embassy  in  England  for  Ihe  bene&I  of  bi>  ion; 
and  they  possess  Ihe  merits  of  deantess,  veracity  arul  im- 
parlialily.  Huy  were  first  printed  in  iijii;  again,  with 
additions  by  Le  Laboureur,  in  3  vola.  folio,  in  i6s9;  and  a  third 
time,  still  further  enlarged  by  Jean  fjodefroy.  3  vols,  folio,  in 
iMi.  Casldnau  translated  into  French  the  Latin  work  of 
Raiflus.  On  lie  Uaaturs  and  CuUonit  fj  lie  Ancknl  Canis. 
Various  letters  of  his  are  preserved  in  Ihe  Cnttonian  and  Harieian 
colleciions  in  the  Britisb  Museum, 

His  giandion,  jAi:qUES  de  CasTELNtn  (1610-1658);  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  against  Austria  and  ^ain  during  the 

See    Hubault,    Ambaijaii    i 


Hi  by  J.I 


c  rEtniH 


(1.856); 


(1885). 


r.tolAude,.in).  W.N.W. 


CABTBLNAUDART.  a 

of  an  arrondissemenl  in  Ihe  deparlme) 
ol  Cattassonne,  on  the  Sotilhem  n 
and  Toulouse.  Pop  (1906)  M50.  It  is  finely  situated  on  an 
elevation  In  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  wdi-eultivaledirfain;  and 
'  rilitlo  are  greatly  increased  by  the  Ca»sl  du 


Midi,  whic: 


cs  the  to 
n  and*  waiehouses  f< 


law  court,  Ihe  hStel 
ing  from  the  lalh  century;  none  of  these  offers  any  leature 

nannfMloiiesoi  carlhcnnaie,  tiles  aiut  blankets;  aueitenalvi 
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Inde  is  munUtncil  in  Dme.  gypnUD,  limber,  gnin,  [nilu.  wl». 


lelniudary  pniluhijr  i^resrnt 
Kignj,  tiien  during  the  jth  ci 
il  ii  conjeciuied,  RbuiiL  ilw  i 
I  Ariamtrum,  wlitnce  tie  prMfnl 
y  the  lovro  nu  tilt  Ktne  of  sf- 
pdiijt  the  AlbigtDi 


id  VI.,  I 


imparla,  nnd  if 


«  ud  of 

tury  by  iIm  ViiigollH, 

iiiH.  Eartyin  the  ijtb 
ral  itnig^ei  during  tbe 
wn  1V„  counl  o[  Mont- 
luppOTlin. 


but  igiin  If  built  in  1366.  In  i6]i  it  wu  the  «ene  oE  i  cavalry 
engage rnenl  in  which  liie  nbet  Henry  IL,  duke  oIMontDiorency, 
wu  defeated  and  captured  by  ihe  myal  tmopt. 

CASTELSARRASIH.  a  (ocn  o(  Kuth-wtitcm  France,  capital 
of  an  arrondjsacment  in  the  department  of  Tam-et-Garonne, 
la  m.  W.  ol  Manuiibaa  on  the  Southern  railway.  Pop.  (i9>«) 
town,  3189;  comrnuDe,  749*^.  Caalebarraain,  lituated  on  the 
left  bank  ol  tbe  lateral  canal  of  the  Cannoe  ftnd  about  a  mile 
from  the  itghl  bank  of  that  river,  i>  surrounded  by  pnnnenadea 
occupying  tbe  site  of  tbe  old  lottiiiutions.  Its  chief  building  ii 
tbe  brick-built  church  of  St  Sauveur,  which  ditci  fium  tbe  tjth 
century.  The  administnlive  buildings  are  modem.  The  town 
hai  a  sub-prefectuie,  a  tribunal  of  Gnt  insUncc,  and  a  csnununal 
co^ge.  The  prindpal  Induitrial  eitablisbment  ii  Ihe  melal- 
foundiy  ol  Sainte- Marguerite,  where  copper,  tin  and  other 
metala  are  worked;  ttKie  are  bI»  flour-mills,  law-miUs  and 
dye-worki.     Tndc  i>  in  cattle,  agricultural  produce,  wine, 


Tbe  K 


I  appears 


Culrum  Cemiciuni,  CasIel-iur-Anne  (lioin  Ihe  ndgbbnurisg 
iliesm,  Azine)  and  CaittliLm  Satraccnum  are  suggested  deriva- 
tions, no  ane  of  which  can  be  adopted  with  cirtainty. 

CACn.  OlOVAHHI  BArnCTA  <i7ii-iSoj),  Italian  poet,  ni 
betn  ol  humble  parenu  al  Montcfiascone,  in  Ihe  states  of  the 
church,  in  1711.  He  rose  la  tbe  digmly  of  canan  in  the  cathedral 
of  his  nadve  place,  but  gave  up  his  chance  of  church  preferment 
ID  saligfy  his  gay  and  restless  spilit  by  visiting  most  ol  the  capitals 
of  Europe.  In  1781,  on  the  death  of  Mtlastasio,  br  wai  appointed 
Patia  Caario,  or  poet-burcUe  of  Austria,  in  which  capacity  be 
applied  himself  with  great  luccesa  to  the  open  baulle;  but  in 
1796  he  resigned  tbii  post,  in  order  that  be  might  not  be 
hampered  by  political  rebtions;  and  he  spent  Ibc  close  of  his 
life  aa  a  private  gentleman  at  Paris,  where  be  died  in  iHoi.  Casti 
b  bat  known  as  the  author  of  the  iVewili  toiatili.  and  of  Cli 
Animali  parlaMi,  a  poetical  attegory,  over  which  he  spent  eight 
yeiii  (1794-iSai),  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  tedious  length, 
eiciled  so  much  interest  that  it  was  ttanslalcd  into  French, 
German  and  Spanish,  and  (very  freely  and  with  additions)  into 
English,  in  W.  S.  Rose's  Cmrl  iwf  PorliantM  of  BauU  {Land.. 
1S19}.  Wrillen  during  the  lime  ot  the  Revolution  in  France,  it 
was  ialended  to  exhibit  tbe  leelings  and  hopes  of  the  people  and 
tlw  defects  and  absurdities  of  various  political  ayitems.  The 
/frtcOt  Galauli  is  a  series  ol  poetical  tales,  in  the  oUm  rt'ou— a 
metre  largely  used  by  Italian  poets  lor  that  class  of  compositions. 
The  sole  merit  of  these  poems  consists  in  the  harmony  and  purity 
of  the  style,  and  the  liveliness  and  sarcastic  power  of  many 
panagcs.  They  are,  hoHevei,  characteriied  by  the  grossest 
licenriousoeas^  and  there  is  no  originality  of  plot—that, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Italian  novelittsi  being  taken  from 
claislca]  mythology  or  other  indent  legends.  Among  the  other 
works  of  Cast!  la  tbe  Patma  Tatlats.  a  modi-bctDic  satire  on  the 
CDun  of  Catherine  II.,  with  which  he  wu  personally  acquainted. 

CA(TIOUaK&BALDAUARB{i478->5'9>. Kalian  dipbrnatlst 
and  man  ol  letters,  was  bom  at  Casaoslio>  Dear  hiantua,  and  was 
educated  at  Milan  under  the  fimovs  pnilessors  Menda  and 
Chalcondyles.  In  1496  be  enleied  tbe  service  of  LodovicoSloni. 
duke  ol  Milan,  ntunung  to  Mantua  in  1  joo  when  Lodovio)  was 


are  elegant  in  the  atreaic;  1 

unbciEdis 


carried  prisoner  into  France.    In  rso4  he  was  BttaclKd  10  tha 

court  ol  Guidobaldo  Malateata,  duke  of  Utbino,  and  in  1306  he 
•ras  sent  by  that  prince  m  a  mission  to  Heniy  VII.  of  Eoglud. 
who  had  befott  conferred  on  Federigo  Malatesu.  "  the  Good 
Duke,"  the  mat  famous  mercenary  of  his  age,  tbe  order  of  (he 
Garter.  Guidobaldo  dying  childless  in  i;oS,Iheduchyof  Urhilio 
sras  given  to  Francesco  Maria  delli  Rovere,  lor  whom  Casriglione, 
envoy  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.  (Media),  obtained  the  office  of 
generalistimoof  tbe  Papal  iroopi.  Charged  with  Ihe arrangcmcnl 
of  the  dispute  between  Clement  VIL  (Mtdid)  and  Charles  V., 
Castiglione  crossed,  in  1524,  into  Spain,  where  he  was  received 
with  highest  hotioun,  being  afterwards  nalurallEed,  and  made 
bishop  of  Avila.  In  1537,  however.  Rome  was  seiaed  and  sacked 
by  the  Imperialists  under  Bourtxm.  and  In  July  ol  the  same 
year  Ihe  surrender  ol  (he  castle  of  Ssnt'  Angclo  placed  Clement 
in  thdr  hands,     Casli^ne  had  been  tricked  tqi  the  emperor. 

himself.  He  had,  however,  placed  fidehty  highest  atnong  (he 
virtues  of  his  ideal  "  eonrtier,"  and  when  he  died  at  Toledo  in 
ij]^  it  was  said  that  he  had  died  of  giicf  and  shame  at  the 
imputation.  The  emperor  mounied  him  as  "  one  of  the  woiid'a 
best  cavalien."  A  par[nit  of  him,  now  at  tbe  liouvn.  was 
paioled  by  Raphael,  who  disdained  neilher  his  opJnioB  noi  bis 
advice. 

Castiglione  wrote  little,  but  (hat  little  is  of  rare  merit.    His 
vetses,  in  Latin  and  Ilaliai 
letters  (Padua,  1769-1771)  ai 

book  by  which  he  is  best  remembered  is  (he  fomout  (realise,  it 
Corltpaiw,  written  in  1514,  publisbed  at  Venice  by  AUu9  in 
i;iS,  and  transUted  into  English  by  Tbonws  Hoby  as  early  as 
1561.  This  bodi.  called  by  the  lulius  Ii  Libra  fare,  and 
remarkable  for  ils  easy  Eonx  and  undemoustntive  degance  of 
style  no  less  Ihan  for  the  nobility  and  manliness  ol  its  theories 
(see  Ihe  edition  by  V.  Cian.  Flonnce,  1804),  describes  the  lulian 

aspect,  and  gives  a  charming  picture  of  the  court  ol  Guidobalda 
da  Montelcltre,  duke  of  Urbino.  "  confessedly  the  purest  and 
most  elevilcd  court  in  Italy."  In  the  form  of  a  discussion  held 
in  the  duchess's  drswing-room-'wtth  I'llilabetla  Gonaaga. 
Pietto  Bembo,  Bernardo  Bibbiena,  Cinliaoo  de'  Media,  Emilia 
Pii,  and  Cerelino  the  Unique  amng  the  spcaken— the  question. 
What  cmsrilnles  a  perfect  courticrp  is  dcba(cd.  With  but  lew 
diSetences.  (be  type  delermioed  on  Is  the  ideal  geDlkmao  of  (he 

See  P.  L.  Clngueat.  Hiilairi  liatiabt  da  rilalie,  vi.  viLii.  A. 

Symond),  Tki  Xmuinacr  •■  lulj  {London.  ig7S>;  C.  Haie. 
a„4Hi  and  Campi  of  Its  /tolian  Krnauia-a  (igoSli  Julia  Cart- 
wiighi,  B.  Csiliflisx'.  Il"  P"}"'  Courlitr  (iiws).  with  good  biUlo- 

CASnOUOHB.  CARLO  OTTAVIO,  Count  (1784-1I49),  Italian 
philologist,  was  born  at  Milan  of  an  ancient  family.  Hli  principal 
work  was  done  In  connesion  with  the  Arabic  and  other  Oriental 
languages,  but  he  also  periormcd  good  service  in  several  other 
departments.  In  iSig  he  published  Montte  tuficke  det  Uusee  di 
Uilana,  and  assisted  Cardinal  Mat  in  his  Vlpkitat  partium 
inadUamm  in  Amtriiihxil  palimpstilis  rtperlarum  anin.  A 
learned  Uimiirt  tlapaphiqut  it  numiinclique  ar  la  fartie 
arunUUt  dt  la  Bariaric  apptlti  AJiiila  par  Ici  Arabej  appeared 
in  1S16,  and  established  his  reputation.  In  iSig  he  published 
by  himself  the  Gothic  vcision  of  the  second  epistle  ol  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians:  and  this  nas  followed  by  the  Gothic  version  of  Ihe 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  first  epistle  (o  the  Corinthians,  and 
the  epistle  to  the  Epheuans  in  iSj4,  by  Catalians.  Philip^^sns, 
and  I  Thcssalonians  in  iSjs,  and  by  >  Thessalonlans  in  iSjg. 
He  died  at  Genoa  on  Ibc  loih  of  April  1849. 

Hii  Lift,  by  Bioodclli.  appeared  at  MiUn  in  1856. 

CASnOUOHB,  GIOVANNI  BBKESETTO  (1616-1670),  called 
in  Italy  11  CtecbcUo,  and  in  Frauce  Le  BenedclU,  Ilali.in 
palmer  of  (be  Genoese  school,  was  bom  in  Genoa,  and  studied 
for  some  time  under  Vandytk.    He  painted  portnils.  historical 

rural  BCtnct  with  animals.    No^  and  the  animals  enieriog  the 
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Afk  vMaiavininUsubJKlof  his.  Hii  pAiadnfs  arc  tt>  b«  fouod 
in  Rome,  .Venice,  Ntpta,  Florence,  and  more  npecially  Genoa 
■nd  Uanliia,  He  alio  executed  a  nnmber  of  etchinga,  which 
are  ipuited,  int  and  luii  of  taitci  "  Diogenea  Kaxchiiif  ior 
t  Uan  "  i>  one  of  Uk  principal  o[  ihoe.  The  ttchinfi  iie 
icmarluble  tor  lifht  and  ihade,  and  have  even  earned  fai  Cu- 
tigliue  ihe  name  of  "  a  second  RenbrandL"  Tlie  Pratpia 
(Nativity  ol  Jsus)  in  the  chiuch  of  Sui  Lua,  Genoa,  lanks 
among  his  moct  cdebtated  painlingi,  and  Uie  Louvre  contaiiis 
eight  characteiislic  eumpln.  In  his  closing  yaa  he  lived  in 
Mantua,  painting  for  the  coutt;  here  he  [cceivcd  his  name  of 
"  Gcechetto,"  fram  the  cUaic  aic  ol  his  paslonls,  and  liece  be 
died  of  gout  in  1670.  His  biolhet  Salvalore  and  his  son  Fran- 
cesco Eicelted  in  the  ume  Hibjecls;  and  it  is  thought  that  mai^i 
paioliass  whiiii  are  iLscribed  lo  Benedetto  are  only  copies  after 
bim,  or  perliap^  originals  by  his  son  or  brother, 

CAniOUONB  DELLB  STIVIHRE.  a  town  ol  Lombardy, 
Italy,  in  Ihe  province  of  Manlua,  »  m.  N.W.  o<  Mantua  by 
nud.  Pop.  (i«ei)  411)  (town).  J44D  (conimune).  U  has  an 
old  castle,  mucb  altered  and  restored,  especially  by  the  Goruafa 
tsmily  ol  Manlva  in  the  i6lb  century.  During  the  War  ol  (be 
Spanish  Succrvaiou,  the  Frer\ch  under  the  duke  of  Ve<HUime 
occupied  it;  ajrd  during  the  siege  ol  'Mantua  in  1746,  the 
Auatriaas  under  WurmKr  were  delealed  here  by  tbe  French 
under  Augereau,  who  wat  later  Mealed  by  Napoleou  duke  of 
Casliglione. 

CAS7I0UONB  OLOHA,  a  town  of  Lombaldy,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Como,  17  m.  N.E.  of  Milan  by  raU.  Pop.  (i«oi) 
1806.  The  choir  of  (he  collegiate  church,  erected  about  I4i3 
by  Cardinal  Branda  Castigbone,  con  tains  fine  Irescoea  by 
Uajolino  ol  Florence;  there  are  other  works  by  the  aame 
mister  in  the  baptistery.  The  (omb  of  the  cardinal  (1443)  is 
good.  Thechurchof  S.Sepolcra,  in  Ibelowerpartof  (he  town, 
has  two  large  stone  figures  of  saints  on  its  la^ade  (of  (he  end 
ol  the  ijth  century)  and,  within,  painted  wooden  figures  and 
the  tomb  ol  Guido  Castiglione  (d.  1485)  with  fine  sculptures 
of  (be  Hhoal  ol  Amadeo.  The  palace  erected  by  Cardinal 
Castiglione  has  gmd  tena-cotta  dtcoralioni. 

CASTIL&  01  Castille  iCaailla).  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Spain, 
occupying  Ihe  central  dislricis  of  (he  Iberian  Pcniiuula,  and 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Bay  ol  Biscay,  N.E.  by  the  Batque 
Pnvinces  and  Navarre,  E,  by  Acagon.  S.E,  by  Valencw  and 
Murcia,  S.  by  Andalusia,  W.  by  Estreinaduia  and  Leon,  and 
N.W.  by  Aslarias.  Pop.  (1900)  j,7oS.7tj;  area.  55.^07  >q.  tn. 
The  name  CaslUi  a  commonly  said  (o  be  derived  from  Ihe 
nerous  frontier  forts  ifasliiloj)  erected  in  the  middle  ages 
a  defence  against  (he  iloors.    The  northern  par(  of  (be 

(M  Cu(ile  (CasliUa  la  Vi^a);  the  southern,  acquired  later, 
is  called  New  Caatile  (CoifiUa  Ja  jVhch).  These  two  diviaioni, 
vilb  a  third  known  as  North  Castile,  now  rank  as  military 
disiricU  01  caplsindcJ-geocral;  but  (he  term  '■North  CaMJle," 
which  covers  the  northern  extremity  of  CM  Castile,  is  not 
generally  used.  In  iSjj  Old  Caslile  wai  divided  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  Avila,  Surgos,  Logrofio,  Palencia,  Sanlandei,  Segovia, 
Soria  and  Valladolid;  while  New  Castile  was  similarly  divided 
inlo  Ciudid  Real.  Cucnca,  Guadalajara,  Madrid  and  Toledo, 
The  modem  progress  of  commerce,  communications,  itc  in 
these  (biileen  provinces  is  described  in  the  separate  artidea  upon 
each  of  them. 


Caatile 


.  for  about  300  1 
to  west.  Itcon^ 
altitude  of  abou 


lorth  U 


Ural  disi 


[.    This  plat 
sides,  eicept  on  IBt 
xcKA  by  (he  Sierra 


eographicaily 

it  includes  also  the  high  plains  of  Leon,  towards  the  oorlh-west, 
and  ol  Muicia  on  the  south-east.  The  eiisting  ftoniier  is  marked 
on  (he  Dortb  by  the  Cantahtian  Mountains  (f.n.);  on  (he  east 
by  the  Sierra  dc  la  Demanda  with  its  oSshoots.  and  by  the 


Serrasia  de  Cuenea;  on  the  south  by  the  Sierra  Morena;  and 
on  the  west  by  various  minor  ranges  which  link  (ogclher  the 
llliee  more  or  less  parallel  chains  ol  the  Sierra  de  Gridos,  Sierra 
de  Guadalupe  and  Siena  Morena.  Three  great  rivers,  the 
Douro,  which  (nvcnesOld  Castile,  with  thaTagusand  Guadiana. 
which  respectively  drain  the  central  and  southern  regions  of 
New  Caslile,  flow  westward  into  Portugal,  and  finally  reaA  the 
the  Ehro.  which  rises  in  ijie  north  of  the  ki 


n  froi 


le  Medi- 


The  cUmale  of  Old  Castile  it  heatlhy,  but  liable  to  severe  cold 

there  is  a  heavy  rainfall  in  the  north-west.  New  CasiDe  has  a 
slitl  more  rigorous  climate,  for  although  the  mean  annual  lem- 
petiture  is  about  yf  Fahr.,  the  aumraet  heat  in  the  valleys  is 
peculiarly  ORimsive,  and  (he  highlands  are  swept  by  scorching 
or  ley  gates,  laden  with  dust.   The  rainfall  rarely  exceeds  10  in.  in 

In  both  the  Castiles  the  central  plateau  has  »  nalumDy  fertile 
soil,  for  alter  rain  a  luiuriaot  vegetation  appeara;  but  drought 
is  common,  owing  to  the  insuflideol  volume  of  the  rivers,  and 
Ihe  failure  of  the  Spaniards  to  et  tend  (he  fine  system  of  irrigation 
which  the  Moors  originated.  Certain  district),  indeed,  in  which 
a  layer  of  heavy  loam  underlies  (he  porous  and  friable  surface, 
are  able  to  retain  the  moistuTe  which  elsewhere  is  absorbed. 
Such  land  is  found  in  Palencia,  and  in  the  Mesa  dc  Ocaha,  where 

are  well  wooded-    But  vast  tracts  of  land  are  usele^  except  as 

winters  to  migrate  yearly  Inlo  Eslremadura  (q.v ).  The  normal 
Caslilian  landscape  is  an  arid  and  slcrile  steppe,  with  scarcely 
a  Iree  or  spring  of  water;  and  many  even  of  the  viOages  afford 
no  relief  to  the  eye,  for  tbey  are  built  of  sunbum(  unbaked 
biicks,  which  share  the  dus(y  brawniih-grey  (int  ol  (he  soD. 
Especially  characteristic  ia  the  great  plain  of  La  Mancha  t^.r.). 
The  translormation  of  Caslile  from  a  small  county  in  the  north 
ol  what  is  now  Old  Castile  into  on  independent  monarchy,  was 
one  of  the  decisive  i 


The  SI 


d  by  A 


I  to  Ihe 


by  the  liberilinn  ol  Galicia  and  Leon, 
when  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  (iojj-iofi5),  by  his  marriage 
with  Sancha,  widow  of  (he  last  king  of  Leon,  was  enabled  to 
unite  Leon  and  Castile  in  a  singk  kingdom,  with  its  capital  at 
Burgos.  New  (erritories  were  annexed  on  (he  south,  until,  alter 
(he  capture  of  Toledo  in  1085,  and  the  consequent  formation 
of  a  New  Caslile,  the  kingdom  comprised  Ihe  whole  of  central 
Spain.  Thenceforward  its  history  is  inseparable' from  that  of 
the  whole  country;  and  II  is  (herelore  described  in  lull,  togciher 
wilh  the  language  and  Ii((ratute  of  Castile,  under  SpaIB  (j.t.). 

Castiliin,  which  is  the  Ulerary  language  of  Sfiaio,  and  with 
certain  diHerences,  of  Spanish  America,  is  ^wkcn  In  Old  and 
New  Castile,  Atagon,  Estremaduia,  and  (he  greater  pact  ol 
Leon;  in  Andaluda  It  is  subject  to  various  modificalions  of 
accent  and  prnnunciation.  As  (here  is  lidle,  if  any,  diSerence 
physical  type,  among  the  in- 


1  t^lre 


oflhisi 


■xceplin 


ladura,  (he  Castilian  is  justly  regarded  as  the  typical 


it,  perhaps,  Andalusia,  whiah 


in  all  respects  to  Caslile,  and  Salamanci 

Paris.  Oiford  or  Bologna,  untlei  the  pur 

ot  Alpbonto  X.  (1151-1184). 

Fori  general  deKriptioo  of  Caililc  and  iti 

~      aee  Caailia  la  Htm.  Ihre 


leresbelonj    ' 
equably  b- 
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i),  which  dcaU  with  Ihc  piovincel  dI  BurgnL 
saaumer.  UHrono.  aoria.  Avila  and  Snovia^  For  the  history. 
tec  in  uldilioii  lo  tht  worki  citid  undtr  Sr<tlH  [iBcium  Hulary). 
CmicMi  lb  Iti  nyn  it  Coailla.  by  C.  RctW  IMadiid.  1871-11)77. 
I  voU-l:  CnUaien  it  lai  I'cmiau  y  mtmtriai  it  hi  nya  it  Caoilia 
(Mjdrid,  IJ79-i;S;.  7  voU.);»nd  HiiKria  it  lu  umMunrLiiii  ti 
CaslJli  [Midnd.  1897)' 

CASTILHO,  ANTONIO  FEUCIAHO  DE  (iSdd-iSjs),  Portu- 
guese DIED  o[  lellcn,  was  born  >I  Lisbon,  lie  kal  Kis  )Jght 
at  the  age  of  &u,  but  the  devotion  of  his  brother  Augusta,  aidrd 
by  a  relenlive  inemoJy,  enabled  him  to  go  through  his  sclwol 

complete  muleiy  of  the  Latin  language  and  Literature.  His 
first  wort  of  importance,  the  Cflrfai  it  Eikt  e  Karcisc  (iSii), 
belongi  10  the  pseudo-classical  sthoeA  in  which  he  had  been 
brou^I  up,  but  his  romjnlit^  leanings  became  apparent  in  the 
Primnaa  (1S12)  and  in  AmiriUclanchslia  (iSij),  two  volumes 
of  honeyed  and  proLii  bucolic  porlry.  In  the  poetic  legends 
A  neiU  it  CaiUUe  (jfljfi)  and  Cuir^i  in  bardo  [i8jS)  Cutilho 
appealed  as  a  full-blown  KomanLicIsl.     These  bookj  cihibit 

,  atnwspherc  of  rirtlGciality 


«by. 


onat  charm 


latay 


prolound  knowledge  1 
in  thf  Introduction  a 


Belonging  to  the 
Iptive  achool,  CastOho  uw  nature  ai  all 
and  beauty,  and  he  lived  in  a  dreamland 
A  fulsome  epic  on  the  succession  of  King 
lim  an  oflice  of  profit  at  Coimbra.  Oo  bis 
n  Madeira,  he  founded  the  Retisla  Unittrial 

of  r     ■    ■    - 


■  the  Pon 


le  classics  served  him  well 
.es  to  a  very  useful  publication,  the 
Utrana  uainca  rerlmiiaa  [i84i-jS47,  15  volt),  whUc  two 
yesft  later  he  csublished  the  '"  Society  of  the  Fiiends  of  Lcitfis 
and  the  Acts."  A  tludy  on  Camocni  and  treatises  00  meiii- 
Bcalion  and  nmcmonio  Ibllowcd  from  his  pen.  His  praise- 
worthy aeal  for  popular  instniction  ted  him  to  take  up  the  study 
of  pedagogy,  and  In  1S50  he  brought  out  his  Ltitura  Rrptntina, 
■  method  of  reading  which  was  oamed  after  him,  and  he  became 
government  commissary  of  the  schools  which  weie  desu'aed 
lo  put  it  Into  practice.  G<Hng  to  Braail  in  1854,  he  there  wrote 
hit  famous  "  Lettci  to  the  Empress."  Though  Castilho'i  lack 
of  strong  individuality  and  ftis  over-great  respect  for  Authoiity 
prevented  him  ffom  acWeving  orif^iial  work  of  real  meiit,  yet 
his  translations  of  Anacieon,  Ovid  and  Virgil  and  the  Ciaw  de 
Eiti'tina,  tiplaining  the  romantic  incidents  that  led  to  his  liiil 
Dianiage  with  D.  Maiia  dc  Baeoa,  a  niece  of  the  satirical  poet 

as  ■  master  of  form  and  a  purist  In  language.  His  vcnions  ol 
Goethe's  Fauil  and  Shakespeare'i  Uidnanmer  Nigkl'i  Dream. 
made  without  a  ktuwiedge  of  German  and  English,  scarcely  added 
to  his  reputation.  When  the  Coimbra  question  arose  in  )S6£, 
Garrett  was  dead  and  Herculana  had  ceased  ta  write,  leaving 
Castilho  supreme,  for  the  moment,  in  the  realm  of  letters. 
Bui  the  youthful  Anthero  de  Quenlal  withstood  his  claim  to 
direct  the  rising  generation  and  attacked  his  superannuated 
leadenhip,  and  after  a  fierce  war  of  pamphlets  Castilho  was 
dethroned.  The  rise  of  Jofto  de  Dcus  reduced  him  lo  a  secondary 
position  in  the  Portuguese  Parnassus,  and  when  he  died  ten  years 
later  much  of  his  formet  fame  had  preceded  bim  to  the  tomb. 

^  also  "  Memoriaa  de  Caitilho"  in  the  Iiulilalt  at  Coimbra: 
Innocencio  da  Silva  In  Dilcionarw  hiblu>viipliu:ii  Parliiciia,  i.   I30 

it  Fflmtal'  B«cJ,  vols,  i.and  ii.;  Dr  ThcophlLo  Baia,  IftlMnaifo 
RumanUimt  (Lisbon,  isao).  (E.  PK.) 

CACT1LLBJ0.  CRIBTAbAL  DB  (I49i>-I!5A),  Spanish  poet, 
was  bom  at  Qudad  Rodifgo  in  1490.  In  fjiS  he  left  Spain 
with  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  afterwards  emperor,  whose  ptivfie 
Kcreury  be  eveaiually  became.  While  reading  at  Vienna  in 
IS>B-iJ3o  he  wtDle  the  HiiUria  it  Pframe  y  Tiibt.  and  dedi- 
ated  ii  10  Ann*  von  Scbauniberg.  with  whom  he  had  a  plaionic 
lon-klalr.     Ht  utmi  to  Ittvt  visited  Veakc,  is  have  been 


9  have  fallen  ill  in  i  S4o,  and  to  have 
oveny.  He  died  on  the  nth  of  June 
Vienna.    Castillejo't  poema  an  intei- 


1556,  and  was  buried  a 

being  the  most  powerful  protest  against  the  metrical  btnova- 
tions  imported  fn>m  Italy  by  B<»cin  and  Gatcilaso  de  la 
Ve^  He  adheres  lo  the  native  fuMiOai  or  lo  the  c^lai  it 
fit  guiiraia,  and  only  abandon*  these  Iraditlcoal  fotru  when 
he  indulges  in  caustic  parody  of  the  new  school — u  in  the  lines 
CsKln  Itt  TM  itjan  la  mtlrai  laitMmvi,  He  excels  by  virtue 
'  his  charming  simplicity  and  his  Ingehious  wit,  always  keen. 
[Detimes  licentious,  never  brutal.  The  urtiaSe  gaiety  of  his 
poems  is  delightfully  ^Kuilaneoui,  and  the  cynical 
rhich  {nfarms  the  Ditlege  it  lai  cmJiciimti  if  las 
d  the  DiilcfB  it  le  tiia  itlace  '  _  _ 
Castlllejo  is  the  Clfanent 


Spiln. 


is  playi 


I;  the  b< 


printed  at  Madrid  in  .,..-. 

CASTILLO  S0L6RZAN0,  ALOKBO  DB  (1584^1647?).  Spanish 
iwvelist  and  playwright,  is  stated  to  have  bten  baptiaed  at 
TordcsUlas  neu  Valladalid  on  ist  October  1584.  Nothing  is 
Ti  of  bis  youth,  and  he  is  neat  heard  of  at  Xladrid  in 
as  a  man  of  literary  Ustes.  While  in  the  service  ol  the 
iui!  de  Villar,  he  issued  his  first  work,  Drmair^  id  Peman 
l~iAis).  I'Oo  vohunea  of  humorous  poems;  his  Turin 
"     <i6is)  and  JornaJai  lietres  (1616)  proved  that  he 


.thy  V. 


housebi^d  of  the  m 

La  JViiU  it  Idi  tmbuMa,  Ttrtia  it  Uaiuaiara  (rfij4).  lai 
Atnlunu  id  BetiUIrr  Trafani  (ifi3l),  and  a  continuation 
entitled  Ui  CariuKa  ie  Snilla  y  Araudii  is  tat  Wmi  (164?), 
To  these  shrewd  cynical  stories  he  owes  his  reputation.  He 
foDowcd  the  marquis  de  los  V^lez  In  his  disastrous  campaign 
in  Catalonia,  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where  the  defeated 
general  was  sent  as  ambassador.  Castillo  SolArsno'i  death 
occurred  (probably  at  Palermo)  before  164S,  but  the  eiact  date 
is  uncertain.  His  prolongtd  absence  ftom  Madrid  prevented 
him  from  writing  as  copiously  for  the  stage  as  he  would  other- 
wise havt  done;  but  he  was  popular  as  a  playwright  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  His  Uerqili  id  Cijorraf  and  El  UayaiofB 
Jigurtti  are  the  sources  respectively  id  Scamin's  Den  Jcpiil 
d^AmUnit  z.Dd  VHiritier  riditiatt.  Among  his  numejoua  remain- 
ing works  may  be  mentioned  Lm  Harpiai  ai  UaJrii  (iGi}], 
F«i/oid<;yorif(BCi5]4),ioi.4fiBojifcCfljniHii'a (1640)  and  the 
posthumous  Qtiinia  it  Laard  (1^49);  the  whty  observation  of 
these  books  forma  a  singular  contrast  to  the  prim  devotion  of 
his  Saparia  ie  Volnu^ia  (1635)-  His  venalility  and  graceful 
style  deserve  the  highest  praise.  (J.  F.-K.) 

CAS1U  (Lat.  cailtUum,  a  fort,  diminutive  of  coifra.  a  campi 
Fr.  cliiUau  and  cliSUf),  a  small  self-contained  (onresa,  usually 
of  the  middle  ages,  though  the  term  is  sometimes  used  of  pre- 
historic  csnhworka  (t.g.  Hollingbuty  Castle,  Maiden  Castle); 
and  Mneiim«  of  citadels  (e.g.  the  castles  of  Badajoz  and  Burgos) 
and  small  detached /nrfiifarTJV  in  modem  times.  It  is  also  ofica 
appUed  to  the  principal  man^on  of  a  prince  or  nobleman,  and 
in  France  (as  (AJTmuj  to  any  country  seat,  Ihij  use  being  a  relic 

residence,  the  medieval  castle  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
subjects  of  fonificatioB  (see  FoinnCAnON  sno  SiEGECRjin) 
and  arehltecture  (?.».)■  An  account  of  Roman  and  [n-Ronun 
catldia  in  Britain  will  be  found  under  BanUN. 

The  word  "  castle "  (tajfef)  was  introduced  into  English 
shortly  before  the  Norman  Conquest  lo  denote  a  l>'pe  of  fortress, 
then  new  to  the  country,  brought  in  by  the  Noman  knights 
whom  Edwud  the  Confessor  had  sent  for  to  defend  Rereford- 
slure  against  the  inroads  ol  the  Welsh.  Richard's  cattle,  o( 
which  the  earthworks  temain  and  irhich  has  given  lit  name 
lo  a  parish,  was  erected  at  this  period  on  the  border  of  Hereford' 
shire  and  Shropshire  by  Richard  Fits  Scrob.  The  essential 
feature  of  this  type  was  a  circuUr  mound  of  earth  sunounded 
by  a  dry  dildi  and  Battened  at  the  lop.   Around  the  crett  oi 


le  Conq 


n  the  B 


It 


er  palbade.   Tkia  n 

Liniied  luM),  ■  won 
I  dearix  depicted  t 


CASriS 

'd  mound  I  HCOnd  H«  •(  defence*  ibtmld  be  bufll  wtllitn  tbe  m; 


oa  the  mainland  of  weitem  Europe.  A  dewriptbil  of  this  earlier 
cattle  ii  given  in  the  life  of  John,  bisbt^  of  Teroiiannc  (AUa 
SuHibnum,  quoted  by  G.  t.  Clark,  MtHaalUa.  ArcUiatmy.- 
"  The  rich  and  the  noble  of  that  legfon  being  muth  given  to 
Feudi  and  bloodshed,  fortify  Ihennclvei  .  .  .  and  1^  IhCM 
itrongholdiuibduetheirequabandoppres  their  inleriora.   They 


Peak  and  £» 

wholly  dialinci,  the  high  r 

Colchester  was  probably  conilrui 
er  lype  belongs  rather 

■  he  first  hair  of  which  the  line  eilani  keeps  ol  Hedinghi 
and  Rochester  were  erected.  These  towers  were  originally  nai- 
rounded  by  palisades,  usuaUy  on  earthen  rampana,  which  were 
rcpbced  later  by  stone  walls.  The  whole  fortress  thus  formed 
was  styled  a  castle,  but  sometimes  more  precisely  "  tower  and 
taatte,"  the  former  being  ibe  disdel,  and  Ihe  laiiet  the  willod 
enclosure,  which  preserved  more  Mrktiy  the  aeanlng  ol  the 


was  placed  by  the  enginei 

ol  much  time  ind  labour, 

At  thii  iitge  the  crusades,  and  the 
afforded  to  western  engineers  of  studying  Ibe  solid  forlresscs 
of  Ihe  Byzantine  empire,  revolutionized  the  an  ol  castle- 
buildfng,  which  henceforward  follows  recognised  principles. 
■    "t  in  Ihe  Holy  Land  by  th< 


3  of  that  lime  simply  and 
ould  only  be  undermined 
ir  fiamiog  brands. 


mh  CI 


n  (Oma 


(o/lfa. 


\t  itUili  Alts,  p.  jid)  that  the  designers  realized,  first,  thai  I 


■I  be  Banked  by  projecting  to 


)  enceinte, 
iBdly,  that 


CTowe 

r'^iLSsr. ' 

ine  engineers,  Ihmugh  the 
cardinal  principle  of  the  m 
brtress.     The  ionjon  of  wc 
ortress,  the  outer  walls 

crasadera,  we  derive,  therefore, 
iitual  defence  of  aU  the  pans 

Ihe*Easl   each  en™  0^ 
was  a  fortress  in  ilielf,  and 
ha  keep  became  merely 
the    last    refuge   of    the 

garrison,  used  only  when 
allelsehadtKencapturcd.  i 

^^C 

middle  ages  wag  Richard 
Cixur  de  Lion's  forlieu 
ofChJteauGaillard 
(1197)  on  Ihe  Seine  near 
Les  Andelyi.    Here  the 

protected  by  an  ebbor- 


„„^  Fio.  4.— Kcak^des-Chenlieni:  Plan. 
;IheSeinebrldgc  [see  CIaTk,'i.  384.  and  Oman, 
le  stood  upon  high  ground  and  consisted  of 
inles  or  wards  besides  ihe  keep,  which  was 
'  a  sirotig  tower  forming  part  of  the  inner, 
onjon  was  rarely  defended  d  mttaiui,  and  ii 


■tnwglHiliti  perched  npoa  rocki  ind  liiUa  Mch  u 

',  oherr  (he  more  fipoied  puu  indeed  poueMed  BOBy 
It  tines  el  deienre,  but  it  ollu  '  ' 

wu  impDuible  Ut  build  more  Ihi 
'    faU  <4  th*  >■ 


reductd  the  Mnng  tor 
loitarily  impKgnible  t 


untry-houm  or  casii^lLilH  mansiar 

even   u    Ulc    u    the    Cic 

Rebellion  in  England. 


■tconghDid    Md    Ihe    modem 

cisile,  erected  by  Henry  Vlll.. 
dpFcially  Ihow  it  Deal,  San- 
down  »nd  Wilmer  (c.  i$to), 
which  pliyed  some  p»rt  in  Ihe 


wuden  o[  ihe  Cinque  Port!,    Violle1-te-Duc.  in  hit  Anmli  a/  a 
FbtUiss  (English  Irani.},  gives  ■  (ull  and  inmeiUng  lecounl  of 

Ihe  villcy  ol  the  Daubs,  Ihe  conslruclioD  by  Chirlei  the  Bold  of 
irliUery  towen  at  the  angles  of  the  mile,  the  protection  of  the 
masonry  by  earthen  om  works,  boulevards  and  dcmi-boulevanlj. 
and,  in  the  lylh  century,  the  final  service  of  the  medieval  walls 
.   Here  and  there  we  find 


pia«  and  defiles,  and  in 

some  few  ca 

formed  tbe  nucleus  o(  purely 

military  pla 

the  castk  (ills  into  ruins. 

becomesa 

merged  in  the  (octificalion 

ol  the  tow 

around  il.    In  the  Atauts 

</  -.  Forfre. 

eastle  is  occupied  by  the 

Udel  of  the 

again,  with  the  developmen 

in  the  fortification  of  cilie 

s.    Thebaro 

^i,.>jjn.lhe£o™ofaina 

nsion,  relain 

capacity  for  dclence,  but  in 

the  end  losin 

rvived  as  on 

nichcastellatedmansionsan 

seeninWing 

»  block-houses  in 


It  Dover,  they 


:  walled  lown,  for  once 

e  to  be  displayed  chiefly 

ing  indeed  for  long  some 
ig  all  miliuty  charactcr- 
namenli.  Eiample»  of 
ingfield  Maiwr.Deibyshfrt, 
^he  ijth  century,  and 


Fig.  ic— BcaumariiCanlc:  View, 
nearly  all  older  castles  which  sunived  were  continually  improved 
and  altered  lo  serve  as  reBdences.  (C.  F.  A.) 

In/lar^i  B/  Ccults  ii.  Eng/i'iA  Hijlory.-Such  itioogholds  as 
eiisted  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Noiman  Conquest  seem  ta 
have  oRered  hut  little  resistance  lo  William  the  Nonnan.  who, 
in  order  effectually  lo  guard  against  invasions  from  without  ai 

(D  erect  castles  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  likewise  lo  repair  and 
augment  ihe  old  ones.  Besides,  ai  he  had  parcelled  out  llie 
land*  of  Ibe  English  amongst  his  (oUowen,  they,  [a  protect 
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"h^id. 

Pidiy 

fmm  the  rex 
uring  the  in 

their 
«ibled 

t  of  the  dopoiled  natives,  buili 
estates,  and  tb«e  were  multipKed 
reign  ol  King  Stephen  Ifaai  the 

authorind)    cailics    atE  / 

said  by  one  writer  to  hsve  1               tain 

amounted  10  >tis.  I                  .W-; 

In  the  first  instance,  1              /.'■' 

when  the  intcmt  ol  the  itGz — 11      £, 

king  and  of  hii  hanins  'IJtS^      \ 


'the  people  hated  them  from  t  hi 
oppressions  Connected  with  their  erection  and  maintenance.  It 
,was,  therefore,  the  settled  policy  o(  the  crown  lo  Krrngthen  Ihe 
royal  castles  and  increase  their  number,  while  ieahsuily  keeping  in 
chccli  those  ol  the  bitont.  Bui  In  the  struggle  between  Stephen 
and  the  empress  Maud  lor  the  crown,  which  became  largely  a  war 
of  sieges,  the  royal  power  was  relaxed  and  there  was  an  outbuisl 
of  castle -build  Ing,  without  permission,  by  the  barons.  These  in 
many  cases  acted  as  petty  sovereigns,  and  such  wa«  their  tyranny 
that  Ihe  native  chronicler  describes  the  casiles  as  "filled  with 
devils  and  evil  men.".  These  eicessei  paved  the  way  for  the 
pacification  at  the  dose  of  the  reign,  when  it  was  provided  that  all 
unauihoriied  castles  consinicted  during  its  course  should  be 
destroyed.  Henry  II.,  in  spite  of  his  power,  was  warred  by  the 
great  revolt  against  him  that  be  must  still  rely  on  casiles,  and  the 
massive  keeps  ol  Newcastle  and  ol  Dover  dale  from  this  period. 

Under  his  sons  the  importance  of  Ihe  chief  castles  was  recog- 
nired  as  so  great  Ihat  the  struggle  lor  their  control  was  in  the 
When  Richard  made  vast  grants  at 


lo  his  bro 


crjoh 


when  John  i 


chief  point  of  disp 
MarlboRTUgb  sub! 


he  custody  of  easlles  was  the 
hroughout  their  negotiations,  and  Lincoln 
ng's  behalf,  as  were  Tickhill,  Windsor  and 
nily,  while  Ifaeaegeof  Kotlinghim  had  to 
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CASTLEBAR— CASTLE-GUARD 


[it  Radmtcr.  The  bog  iKov««i  Rochestf  r  »ft«  ■ 
Mvuc  Eiruggle  aoil  capIuKd  Tonbridge,  bul  tbcnulorth  there 
w*9  a  anr  of  siega  betwnn  Joha  oilh  his  nieiifiiaiie)  uiil  Louit 
o[  France  with  hii  Frenchmen  and  the  bacons,  which  was ^KUiUy 
nouble  lor  the  great  defence  of  Dover  CutJe  by  Hubert  de  Bur^ 
against  Louia.  On  Ibc  £naJ  triumph  of  liie  royal  cause,  after 
John'B  dealhf  at  the  batUe  of  Lincoln,  the  general  pacification 
was  accompanied  by  a  fresh  issue  of  the  Gi 


"  adiiltctini 


he  lucceeded  in  this.  Falk< 

siegeotnearlylwoRiontbs 
held.  Towards  the  dose  i 
in  the  Baron's  War,  Uieiri 


lies  not  in  oRicial  custody,  and  though 

o  reduce  Bedford  Cutis,  which  he  had 
:  Henry's  reign  castles  again  aiseiled. 
nponance.   The  Provisions  of  Oifc 


Hnled 


cisteltans  with  Ibe  oath  that  ihey 
favourites  refused  to  make  way  for  them  till  Ihey  were  foidbty 
elected.  WSen  war  brolie  out  it  was  Rochester  Castle  that 
successfully  held  Simon  dc  Montfort  at  bay  in  ii<S4,  and  in 
Pevensey  Castle  that  the  fugitives  from  the  rout  ol.  Lewes  were 
able  to  defy  his  power.  Finally,  after  his  fall  at  Evesham,  it  was 
in  Kenilworlh  Castle  that  the  tennant  of  hrs  foUovrers  made 
their  last  sund,  holding  out  nearly  five  months  against  aU  the 
forces  of  the  crown,  till  their  provisions  failed  them  at  the  dose  of 
iiM. 

Thu!  fot  two  centuries  after  tlie  Nonnin  Conquest  castles  had 
proved  of  primary  consequence  in  English  political  nmgglrs, 
revolts  and  warfare.  Artd,  although,  when  the  country  was 
■gaia  torn  by  dvil  ilrjfe,  their  military  importance  was  of  small 
account,  the  cnmn'l  historic  jealousy  of  private  fortilicalion  was 
still  seen  in  the  need  to  obtain  the  king's  licence  to  "  crenellite  " 
(u.  embatile)  the  count 


Mm  Armiiage's  '' Early"  Norman 

^ .  JF^nnth,  nix,  Igoi),  and  her  pa»r« 

in  Sal.  S«.  AnI.  Proe.  uuiv.,  and  me  A'liiat.ory.  July,  Auautl. 
root;  C.  Neilwn's  "  Tlie  Mstei  in  Nsmun  Scoibnd  ''  (Scoliiik 
Aw*.  Iiiv..  iSoe);C.  H.  Orpen,  "  Moict  and  No-nun  Cailki  in 
Ireland  "  {£n(.  Hia.  Ranrti.  ui..  ixii.,  l^-A-igoj).      (J-  H.  R.) 
CASTLBBAR,  a  market  town  and  the  county  town  of  Co,  Mayo, 

the  tou^  of  the  same  name,  on  the  ManuUa'  and  Wettporl  brancb 
of  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901]  jsEj.     The  county  court  buildings  and  other  public 


itself  w, 


I  founded  in  the  reign  of  Jair 


mily;  [ 


t  the  to.wi 


_.  held  lor  (he  parliament 
by  Sir  Henry  Bingham,  but  he  was  forced  to  surrender  lo  Lord 
Mayo,  and  fell  a  victim,  with  alt  his  garri.wn,  to  the  fuiy  and 
treachery  of  the  betiegcra.  Tlie  massacre  was  afterwards 
avenged  in  iftjj  by  (he  execution  of  Sir  Theobald  Buikc  (by 
(hat  time  Lord  Mayo),  who  had  been  in  command  along  with 
bis  father  at  (besiege.    In  1;^  the  (own  na;  occupied  for  some 


weeks  by  the  French  under  General  J.  J.  Humbert,  wbo  Ittd 

defeated  the  English  under  Luke  Hutchison  in  a  conflict  whicll 
is  jocularly  styled  the  "  Casilebar  Races."  The  town  reKtraed 
two  membos  to  the  Irish  pariiament  until  the  Union.  Four 
mila  N.E.  of  Castlebar  is  Tuiiough,  with  a  round  tower  70  fl. 
high  and  57  ft-  in  drcumference,  and  other  remains. 

CAmBCOIfHBLL,  a  village  of  Co.  LilneHck,  Ireland,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  8  m.  NJE.  of  Limeiitl  on  the 
Great  Southern  &  Western  railway.  It  possesses  a  spa  which 
was  once  considerably  frequented,  but  is  famous  as  a  centre  for 
the  salmon  fishing  00  the  lower  Shannon.  Castleconnell  b  10 
intimately  connected  with  this  sport  that  it  has  given  its  name 
)f  fly-rod,  in  which  a  movable  spUce  takes 


of  the  ' 


utilul  n[»ds  of 


al)  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
leially  attractive.  There  are  remains 
e  town  took  its  name,  which  ma  (be 
nond,  and  was  blown  up  by  General 
siege  of  Limerick  (1690), 
1  town  in  the  Loughboiough  pirlia- 


"3irr 


re  alight 


from  London,  on  the  Trent  Junction  and  Welter 
Midlind  railway.    Pop,  (1901)  JS14.    It  lies  01 
hills  overlooking  the  Trent  and  Soar  valleys.    There  ar 
remains  of  the  castle.    The  church  of  St  Luki  ' 
of  Early  English  and  later  date,    Donlngton  Park,  a  neighbour- 
ing mansion,  was  oftemi  lo  refugees  during  the  French  Revolu- 

■       ■       "  -  ~     ■ "limself  of  this  retreat. 

led.    Castle  Donington 
he  Midland  main  line. 


d  Ch^Hes 


Kegworth  ■ 
industry. 

CASTLE  DDHOLAS,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  police  burgb  of 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  ]oi8.  Itiaaiwated 
on  Carlingwiik  Loch,  19)  m.  S.W.  of  Dumfries  by  the  Glas- 
gow ti  South-Wcslem  railwiy.  Its  auction  marts  for  sheep  and 
cattk  sales  are  the  largest  in  the  soutb-west  of  Scotland;  at 
an  autumn  sale  as  many  as  is.ceo  sheep  and  1400  cattle  are 
disposed  of  in  one  day.  The  leading  industries  comprise  the 
making  of  agricultural  implements  and  mineral  waters,  besdei 
tanning.  The  Macraillan  Free  Church  perpeluiles  the  memory 
of  John  MacmtUan  (d.  lya),  (he  Cameronian,  who  helped  (0 
found  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  He  had  been  chaplain 
(o  Murray  of  Bnughton,  and  afterwards  became  minister  of 
Balmaghie,  about  3!  m.  N,W.  ol  Castle  Douglas.  The  town 
Is  the  chief  «n(re  of  business  in  East  Calloway,  and  it  h  also 
resorted  to  in  midsummer  for  its  beautiful  scenery  and  eictllent 
fishing.  Till  1765  it  was  only  a^villige  under  the  name  of 
Causewayhead,  but  the  discovery  of  mari  in  the  lake  btought  it 
some  prosperity,  and  it  was  purchased  in  1792  by  Sir  William 
Douglas  and  called  aftei  him.  Since  then  its  progress  his  been 
continuous.  Cailingwaik  Loch  contains  several  islets,  on  on* 
of  which  is  a  crannog,  or  ancient  lake  dwelling. 

CASTLBTORD,  ai       ■         ■■-■.-.- 


urban  disti 
"sjun 


t  in  the  Osgoldcross  parlia- 
E(  Riding  ol  Yorkshire,  England,  on 


of  Leeds,  on  the  Noctb-Eastem  and  Lancashlte  &  Yorkshire 
railways.  Pop.  {1901)  I7,j!6.  I^rge  glass-bottle  and  eartben- 
watc-jar  works,  chemical  works,  and  neighbouring  tsllieries 
emiili^  the  inhabitants.  Here  was  (he  Roman  viOage  or  fort  ol 
Laircium  or  Ltiealium;  and  though  visible  remains  art  wanting; 
a  number  ol  relics  have  been  discovered. 

CASTLE-GDARD,  an  arrangement  under  the  feudal  system, 
by  which  the  duty  of  finding  knights  to  guard  royal  castles  was 
■imp05cJ_on  certain  baronies,  and  divided  among  (heir  knight's 


tees.    The  greal 


duly  from  th< 


the  guard  ol  their 

rly  for  a  fixed  money  payment, 

InkimittkMt  /ffmaf. 


CASTLEMAINE— CASTOR  AND  POLLUX 


+8:i 


I  tova  of  Talbot  county,  VIctoiii,  AutnKi, 
7S  n.  by  nil  M.N.W,  ot  McLbourot.  Fop.  (1901)  5704.  The 
giJd-niiiuB  hen  were  unoRg  tbi  Gnt  diicovetnl  in  tht  cotony, 
■nd  dicdgiiig  loigold  is  carried  on  ia  Baikn's  tnd  Formt  credo, 
at  Ihc  iunctioa  of  which  the  town  tUiKb.  Slate  >od  flagstone 
are  largely,  qmrritd  in  the  district,  whkh  al»  pnjduca  viae  and 
■nuch  fruit,  especially  apples.  Casileouiioe  baa  *  reputation  as 
a  health  resoK  in  cases  ot  pulmonary  complaint*. 

CASTLB  HISIHO,  a  village  ol  Norfolk,  Knsland,  4  n.  by 
load  N.E.  of  King's  Lynn.  Tlie  Norm&u  castle  for  which  it  is 
famous  stands  on  slightly  elevated  ground  overlooking,  to  the 
writ,  the  tow  marshy  coast  of  the  Wash.  Its  site  is  endojcd  by 
ariihcial  tamparu  of  earth  and  «  dyke  which  i>  crossed  by  an 
ancient  bridge.  Tlie  keep  is  iquare  and  massive,  and  fairly 
perfect,  and  it  is  not  dlBiculi  totMonMmct  the  srtangement  trf 
the  rooms.  In  some  parts,  especially  the  entrance,  the  Norman 
carving  is  very  rich.    The  foundsEions  of  a  small  chapct  with 


li  have  been  > 


castle.  TheviUageofCasile  Rising  is  the  decayed 
town  of  00  little  importance.  Its  church  of  St  Laurence  is  late 
Norman,  with  much  rich  ornamentation;  it  shows  tnces  of 
consideiable  alliratians  in  the  Early  English  period,  but  is  an 
■dmilable  eiam[Je  of  the  earlier  style. 

It  b  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  Rishig  wat  or  was  not  an 
early  Saion  settlement;  in  Domesday  Book  the  manor  Is  given 
as  having  bebngcd  to  Archbishop  Stigand,  from  whom  it  had 

Granted  to  William  de  Albini,  whose  son  buUt  Rising  Castle,  it 
passed  first  to  Robert  de  Montalt,  and  then  by  sale  to  Isabel, 
queen  of  England,  in  lai,  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the 
crown  until  Henry  VIII.  ochanged  it  (or  other  lands  with  the 
duke  of  Norfolk.  In  1169  an  in[;uisition  lound  that  the  lord  had 
the  return  of  all  writs.  In  117;  Robert  de  Monlalt  died  seised 
of  the  manor  and  vUl  with  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale.  An 
inquisition  of  1379,  although  it  makes  no  mention  of  the  borough, 
states  that  the  lord  has  the  rents  of  assias,  and  perquisites  of 
the  courts  with  view  of  Iraak-pledge.  A  mayor  is  first  mentioned 
in  i}4],  anda  borough  eiistett  in  'he  i;th  century.  A  survey  of 
t;g9-i  s«o  declared  that  Castle  Rising  was  an  ancient  borough  by 
prescriplion  according  to  the  grant  made  Ig  Hugh  de  Albini  by 
Henry  III.  In  tsg9-iS90  the  recorder  was  chosen  by  the  lord 
ot  the  manor.  The  mayor,  the  only  member  of  the  corporation, 
whose  sole  duty  was  the  bolding  of  the  asslie  of  bread  and  nie, 
was  chosen  by  the  bnrgesscs  and  presented  at  the  jnurt  leet  lor 
confirmation.  Castle  Rising  became  a  parliamentary  borough 
in  T5{B,  but  was  disfranchised  tn  1833  and  the  corporation 
atwiished  in  iSjj,  although  a  mayor  was  elected  for  special 

town  depended  entirely  on  its  fain  and  markets;  but  these  have 
been  Itmg  obsolete. 

CAITLratm,  a  vilUge  in  the  High  Peak  parliamentary 
division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  17  m.  W.S.W.  ol  SheiBeld,  and 

Pop.  (ijoi)  J4J.  Lying  itself  at  an  elevation  of  about  600  11., 
it  ii  surrounded  on  the  north,  west  and  south  by  hills  from  1400 
to  t700  ft.  in  height,  rising  sharply,  and  In  parts  precipitously. 
The  viDage  is  celebrated  (or  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  the  wild 
Pcik  country,  for  the  caves  and  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
for  the  Castle  of  the  Peak,  the  ruins  of  which  are  strongly  placed 
on  a  cli9  immediately  above  the  village.  The  Peak  Cavern  or 
Devil's  Hole,  penctratmg  this  cliff,  is  the  most  magnificent  in 
Derbyshife.  For  many  generations  the  eotiance'  to  this  cave 
has  served  as  a  workshop,  held  free  ol  rent,  to  families  employed 
In  rope  and  twine  making.  Speedwell  Cavern  is  not  far  distant, 
■I  the  entrance  to  the  fine  pass  of  Wnnats,  hy  which  Castlclon 
and  the  Vale  of  Hope  are  approached  from  the  west.  The 
beauties  of  this  cavern,  in  which  occurs  the  so-called  bottomless 
pit,  are  fo  part  readily  accessible  by  boat,  but  the  approach  to 
the  inner  ot  CUf!  cavern  is  so  diflicnU  that  it  has  rarely  been 
eipteted.  Among  severe!  other  caves  is  that  known  as  the 
Blue  John  Mine,  from  the  decorative  fluorspar  called  "Blue 
JoliD  "  *Ueh  is  obtained  beic.    Tie  church  of  St  Edmtmd, 


Caslleton,  retains  a  fine  Norman  chancel  arch,  and  the  vcstiy 
contains  a  valuable  library.  At  Btough  near  Castkton  was  a 
Roman  lorl,  esUblisbed  to  hold  in  check  the  hillmcn  of  the  Peak. 
It  was  connected  by  roads  with  Buiton,  Manchester  and  Roiher- 
ham.  The  Castle  of  the  Peak,  or  Peveril  Cislle,  ii  famoui 
through  Sir  Walter  Scntt's  novel  PivrHt  a/  Ikt  Pak.  Eariy 
earthworks,  which,  ealending  from  below  the  castle  In  a  iemi- 
drde,  enckned  the  town,  can  still  in  great  part  be  traced. 
BeforetheConquesttheiitewasheldby  Omcbtmand  Kundinc; 
and  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  William  Petferdl,  by  whom 
the  castle  was  built  On  the  totfeilute  of  William  Perveieli, 
grandson  ol  the  first  holder,  it  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  lo 
Prince  John  who,  in  1104,  made  Hugh  Nevilt  governor  ol  the 
castle.  In  util  William  Ferrers,  eatl  of  Derby,  took  it  fiuM 
the  rcbellnus  barons,  and  was  nude  govemoc  by  Henry  HI., 
who  in  1J3)  granted  a  charter  for  a  weekly  naiket  at  the  town- 
In  tjiS  the  castle  was  jpven  to  John  of  Gaont  on  bis  marritga 
with  Blanche  of  Lancaster,  and  thus  became  parcel  of  the  duciy 
ot  Laacaitcr.    The  castle  has  often  been  used  as  a  prison,  and 

CASTLETOWN  (Mani,  BiJfy  CutuO.  ■  town  of  the  Ide 
of  Man,  10  m.  S.W.  ot  Douglas,  hy  the  Isle  of  Man  nilway. 
Pop,  (i^or)  rfljj.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  both  sides  ol 
a  small  harbour  formed  by  the  outflow  o<  the  Sdver  Burn  into 
Castletown  Bay.  It  was  the  legal  capital  of  the  tdand  until 
iS6>,  In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands  Castle  Rushen,  which 
is  said  to  owe  its  foundation  to  the  Danish  chief,  Gnlhted,  In 
447-960,  though  the  existing  building,  which  is  remarkably  well 
preserved,  probably  dates  from  the  I4lh  century.  Until  the 
if  the  k>rds  of  Man,  and  unill 
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Man 


is  the  ( 


The 
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removal  of  the  seat  of  government  lo  Douglas.  A  lofty  Doric 
column  eommeinanilcs  Cornelius  Smelt,  lieuttnant-govemor 
ot  the  bland  (d.  rSji),  near  whidi  there  is  a  remarkable  sun-dial 
with  thirteen  faces,  dating  from  1710.  King  William's  College, 
sitaatcd  a  mile  to  the  northHCast  ol  the  town,  was  opened  in 
eEj3;  but  a  complete  rvetoration  was  rendered  necessary  by 
ibscquently  enlarged.  It  is  the  chief 
in  the  island.    At  Hango  Hill  near 


a  WiUiar 
the  castle,  and  with  It  the  isl 

,  16S1,  «'as  eicculed  in  tblS 
of  Derby,  who  had  underti 
imaUsl; 


nlary 


o  detend  it  for  the 
L 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX  (Or.  tUKvttlKnii).  in  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology,  the  tninsontoILcda,  and  brothers  of  HelcB 
and  Clylaemnestra,  They  were  also  known  under  the  name 
of  Dioscuri  (^uiaofo.,  later  iIuAnoiiixi,  children  of  Zeus),  for. 
according  lo  later  iriditlon,  they  were  the  children  of  Zeus  nod 
the  god  had  m 


IS  Ledai 
inc  of  wl 


scnted  as  lutvini 
re  bom  Castor  a 


I,  tror 


PoUui  and  Helen,  IVndatcus  (king  of  Sparta)  of  Castor  and 
Clytaemnestra.  In  Homer,  Castor,  PtJlux  and  Clytaemnestra 
are  said  to  be  the  children  of  Tyndateiis  and  Leda,  Helen  the 
daughter  of  Ledo  hy  Zeus.  The  Dioscnrl  were  specially  rever- 
enced among  people  ot  Dorian  race,  and  were  said  to  have 
reigned  at  Sparta,  where  also  they  were  buried,  Tliey^  were 
also  worshipped,  especially  in  Athene,  as  lords  and  protectors 
CErnm,  ^Fami),  Sailors  in  a  storm  prayed  to  them  (Horace, 
Odn,  I,  3)  and  EacriBced  a  white  lamb,  whereupon  they  were 
wont  to  appear  in  the  form  of  fire  at  the  masthead  (probably 
referring  to  the  phenomenon  of  St  Elmo's  fire),  and  the  storm 
ceased.  Later,  they  were  confounded  with  the  Saraothrician 
Cabeirr.  In  battle  they  appeared  riding  on  white  horses  and 
gave  victory  to  the  side  Ih^  favoured,  Tlicy  were  the  natrons 
of  hos^tality,  and  founded  the  saoed  fotival  called  H 


48j 


CASTOR  OIL— GASTRIN 


Tlwy  presided  over  public  gana,  Oatot  eipcdiUy  u  Ibc  horse- 
timer,  PoUui  u  the  boier;  but  boib  are  rtpmcDted  a  tiding 
on  JioiBcbick  or  driving  in  a  chariot.  In  Sparla  thdt  sn<ieBt 
symbol  waj  two  parallel  beams  (iwuira).  connected  by  cross-bars, 
which  the  Spartans  took  with  Ihem  into  the  field  (['lutntch.  Dt 
Frakria  Amaii,  i;  Hetodoius  v.  75);  later,  Ihey  were  rcpre- 
aentcd  by  two  amphorae  with  snakes  Iwined  round  Ibcm. 
Their  most  important  iiptoits  were  the  invasion  of  Atlica,  la 

o[  the  CaJydonian  boar  (see  MELEaCEK)  and  the  Argoniutic 
cipediLioD,  and  their  battle  witb  the  sons  of  Apbareus,  brought 
about  by  a  quarrel  in  regard  to  some  cattle,  in  which  Castor, 
the  mortal  (as  the  son  of  Tyndsrcus),  leU  by  Ihc  hand  ol  Idas. 
I'ollujE,  finding  him  dead  after  the  battle,  Implored  Zeus  to  be 
allowed  to  die  with  him;  this  being  impossible  by  reason  of  his 
immortality,  FoUui  was  permitted  to  spend  alternately  one  day 

by  placing  them  together  in  the  sky,  as  the  Twins  or  the  morning 
and  evening  star  (Hyginus,  Peel.  Aslnnam.  ii.  ji).  Like  the 
Asvins  of  the  Vtia,  the  bringcn  of  light  in  the  morning  sky, 
with  whom  they  have  been  idcniihed,  the  Dioscuri  .an  repre- 
sented as  youthful  boi»meti,  naked  or  wearing  only  a  light 
cbbmys.    Their  chacaeteristic  altiibulc  is  a  pointed  egg-shaped 

Though  their  vrocihip  was  perhaps  most  carcIuUy  observed 
among  people  of  Duriin  origin.  Castor  and  Pollux  were  held 
in  no  small  veneration  at  Rome.  It  was  the  popular  behef  in 
th:it  city  from  an  early  period  that  the  baiite  oC  Lake  RegHlus 
had  hmn  decided  by  their  inteqKBition  (Dion.  Hilic.  vi.  ij). 
Tncy  liad  fought,  il  was  said,  armed  and  mounted,  at  Uie  head 
ol  the  legions  of  the  commonwealth,  and  had  afterwards  carried 
the  Dews  of  the  nclory  with  incredible  speed  lo  the  city.  The 
well  In  the  Forum  at  which  they  aligbtc-d  was  pointed  out,  and 
t>car  it  rose  their  ancient  temple,  tn  which  the  senate  often  held 
its  sittings.  On  the  15th  of  July,  the  supposed  anniversary  of 
the  battle,  ■  great  festival  with  sumptuous  sacrifices  was  cele- 
brated in  their  honour,  and  a  solemn  parade  of  the  Roman 
knights  {^annalit  tquilum),  who  looked  upon  the  Dioscuri  as 
lht?ir  patrons,  took  place.  (ApoUodorus  iii.  10.  7, 11.  1;  Homer, 
Odysityj  u.  399;  Hy^nua,  Fitb.  77.  155;  Pindar,  jVeuL  i.  60, 
■      hoi.;  piod.  Sic.  iv.  «;  Plutarch,  Tkaeus,  31,  33; 


s,  IdyU,  X. 


CASIOB  OIL.  the  fixed  oil  obtained  tron  the  seeds  of  the 

to  the  natural  order  Eupborbiaceae,  The  botatueol  name  b 
from  LaL  rid«m,  a  tick,  from  the  form  and  markings  of  the  seed. 
The  plan  t  is  a  naiivo  of  tropical  Africa,bulithai  been  iouoduccd . 
and  is  now  cultivated  in  most  tropical  and  in  the  wanner 
temperate  counliio.  In  size  it  varies  from  a  shiubby  phuit  lo  a 
tree  of  from  jo  to  40  ft.  in  height  iccindiDC  to  the  climate  in 
which  it  grows,  being  arborescent  in  tropical  lalitudes.  On 
account  of  its  very  large  beautiful  palmate-peltate  Icavn,  which 
sometimes  mcasuie  as  much  as  1  ft.  in  diamcter,it  is  cultivated 
.    In  the  south  of  England,  with  tbc  habit 


it  has 


Norway.    Plants  are  readily  grown  from  seed,  which  should  be 
MWDsiDgly  In  small  poU  and  placed  in  heat  early  in  March,    The 


young  plants  are  kepi  under  glass  till  early  in  June  wben  they 
are  hardened  and  put  out.  The  fruit  con^ie  of  1  thicc-ccllcd 
capsule,  covered  exletnally  with  soli  yielding  prickles,  and  each 
cell  devclopa  a  single  seed.    The  seeds  of  the  diRetent  culljvatf  >l 


h  there 


:ecage  s> 


laterally  compressed  form,  with  their  longest  { 
four  lines.    They  have  a  shining,  marUe-grcy  anti  ttrown,  tJiict^, 
leathery  outer  coal,  within  which  Is  a  thin  dark^nlouicd  briiile 
coat-    Abrgedistinctlcafycmbryoliesinlhemiddleof  a  den^e, 

whkh  makes  them  actively  poisonous;  so  much  so  thai  thier 

The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  two  principal  methods— 
eipressioB  and  decoction— the  btter  process  being  largely  lucil 
inlndia.  where  the  (hl,onaccounlof  its  cheapness  and  abundance 

dconestic  and  medicinal  purposes.  The  oil  exported  from 
Calcutta  to  Europe  is  prepared  by  shelling  and  crushing  the 
seeds  between  rotlen.  TTie  crushed  mass  is  then  placed  in  hempen 
doths  and  pressed  in  a  screw  or  hydraulic  press.  The  oil  vbich 
exudes  Is  mixed  with  water  and  heated  till  the  water  boils,  and 
the  mucilaginous  malti 


nligfat,  I 


red  lor 
icellent 


of  (he  process  adopted  in 


ide  ill  Italy;  and  in  Califom 

umacc  for  an  hour  or  thereby,  by 
which  they  arc  cof  tened  and  prepared  lo  patl  easily  with  their  oil. 
They  are  then  pressed  in  a  Urge  poH-erful  sciew-pms,  and  the 
oily  matter  uhich  flows  out  is  caught,  mixed  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  water,  and  boiled  to  purify  it  (rom  mucilaginous 
and  aUuminous  matter.  After  boiling  about  an  hour,  it  is 
allowed  to  cool,  the  water  Is  drawn  oS,  and  the  oil  is  traDsfened 
to  ainc  tanks  or  clarifjcrs  capable  of  holding  from  60  to  loo 
galloni.  In  these  it  Elands  about  eight  hours,  bleaching  in  Ibc 
sun,  after  which  it  is  ready  (or  storing.  By  this  method  loe  lb 
of  good  seeds  yield  about  s  gallons  of  pure  oil. 

Castor  oil  is  a  viscid  liquid,  almost  colourless  when  pure, 
possessing  only  a  sUght  odour,  and  a  mild  yet  highly  nauseous 
and  disagreeable  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  -(;6,  n  Utile  less 
than  that  of  water,  and  it  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol,  ether  >ihI 
gbcial  acetic  acid.    It  contains  palmitic  and  several  other  [ally 

ith  glycerin,  constituting 


The  a 


>le  to  which 
:a  isobted. 


s  putgati 


properties  has  ne 

b  formed  in  the  mlestine,  as  a  result  ol  some  decomposition  aa 
yet  unknown.  The  dose  is  [icm  a  drachm  to  an  ounce.  The 
phatmaeopoeial  miitute  b  best  avaiiled.  being  almost  uniqudy 
nauseous.  Byfar  the  beslway  to  adounbterlluoil  is  in  capsule*. 
Icacta  in  about  five  hours,  affecting  tbe  entire  length  of  the  bowel, 
but  not  increasing  the  flow  of  bile  except  in  very  large  dcoes. 
The  mode  of  its  action  is  unknown.  Tbe  oil  will  puigc  when 
rubbed  Into  the  skin  or  Injected  ^  retlBR. .  It  u  an  invaluable 
drug  in  temporary  conslipi 


■mploy 


smdyui 


whibi 


ALEZANDBR  (iSii-iSsj).  Finnish 
ethnologist  and  philologbt,  was  bom  at  Tervola,  in  the  parish  of 
Kemi  in  Finbnd,  on  the  10th  of  November  (December  1,  lEij). 
His  father,  ChtisUan  Caslr6a.  piibh  minbler  at  Rovaoiemi, 
died  in  tiiy,  and  Matthias  passed  under  the  protection  of 
hb  uncle,  llitfaias  Cattrin.  the  kindly  and  learned  incumbent  of 
Kemi.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Uleiborg, 
rlped  to  maintain  himself  by  teaching  the  younger 


children. 
Helsingfoi 
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{il  lUttberaiuii       .     . 

Finsk    myllalafi:    [4)    EAiwlMiiia 

fllilH:  and  (sf  5Kdr«  afkamliiafai 


ItU  tie  lOtoltiaa  of  Mtcring  the  chiircb ;  but  hii  intnesl  ni 
uon  r^rifmA  by  tkc  luigiuge  ol  Jus  luUvc  couatjy,  £Dd  fae  even 
bcgju  bcJorc  J^  OHirae  vu  ctinipleted  to  lay  the  foimdati^iA  cif  a 
■orit  OB  Finniih  mythology.  The  n««ssily  irf  personil  tiplon- 
(tow  taong  the  ttUl  oowrilten  language!  of  cognate  Iiibei  kxhi 
raade  iucif  evidcot;  ud  in  1S3S  Ik  joined  1  mediol  icllow- 
iludent.  Dr.  JEhntiiUn,  10  a  joiunty  through  Lnptand.  In  the 
(oUowing  yttr  be  trawUeil  in  Rusian  KareUa  it  Clic  upaue  of 
the  Utenrr  Sodely  of  Finland;  and  in  1S41  he  undertsok,  in 
company  vilh  Di  Elias  Lt^nrot,  the  great  Finnish  philoiogiat.  a 
third  roumcy,  vhich  ultimilely  ulendcd  beytmd  the  Ural  aa  iar 
as  Obdonk,  and  occupied  a  period  of  three  years.  Before  start, 
ing  on  (his  last  expedition  he  had  published  a  translation  into 
Swedish  of  the  Finnish  epic  of  Kalcviiia\  and  on  his  return  he 
gave  to  the  wodd  hia  Eitmtnia  ^ammatica  Syrjatnat  and 
BltmcKla  trammaliat  Tteitnmiaae,  iSm.  Mo  soonet  had  he 
Kcovcfcd  fraoi  the  illiMS*  vhich  hit  last  yiiaaty  had  occasioDcd 
than  he  Mt  out.  under  the  aoqiicei  of  the  Atadcmy  of  St  Pclers- 
bon  uA  the  HeUngfon  Unirtnily,  on  an  eiploratJon  of  the 
whole  govemmeBt  of  Siberia,  which  reaulted  in  a  vast  addition 
ts  predoua  knowledge,  but  aetiously  aHccted  the  health  of  the 
adventurous  investigator.  The  hist-fruits  of  his  collection) 
wire  poMiihed  at  St  Fctcnbarg  in  1S49  in  the  form  of  a  VenMch 
tintf  vstjaHs£At»  SpriuUekn.  In  ifl^o  he  publiihed  a  treatise 
Di  afiai  taiamd^ia  Jinfurun  Allaitantm,  and  was  appointed 
pnileuoralHelsiRgfonof  the  new  chair  of  Fioeiih  luiguage  and 
liteiatme,  Tlie  foUowing  year  »«  him  raised  to  Ihc  rank  of 
chaaceUor  d  the  univetaity;  and  he  was  busily  engaged  in  what 
he  regarded  as  his  prindpal  work,  a  Samoyedic  grammar,  when 
Ik  died  on  the  7th  of  Hay  185J. 

Five  volumes  of  hifl  nlWtnl  worln  appeami  from  It^t  to  1S5A, 

dvcly— (1)    Suanaiiuii    frin    im    lg]8»IB44; 

-A  bra  irm   1845-1849;    (3)    Fi--"--—   - 

)    £iSiwl»ji.ia    Ji„'-—'—-    = 

abo  eninuied  by  the  Si  Peterabitrg  Acaderiy  with  the  editing  of 
hia  qunuKTipta.  whkh  had  beco  Left  to  the  Helujigfon  Uaiveruly 
and  whkh  weie  tubaequenily  pubLi&hed, 

CiSTHnllS,  PAULnS,  an  Italian  jurist  of  the  14th  century. 
He  studied  under  Baldus  at  Penigia,  and  was  a  feUow-pupil 
with  Cacdinai  Zaboidla.  He  was  admitted  lo  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  dvil  law  in  the  unlverai  ty  of  Avignon,  but  it  is  uncertain 
when  he  first  uadcrtook  the  duties  of  a  professor.  A  tradition, 
which  has  been  handed  down  by  Panairolus,  represents  hire  as 
having  taught  law  for  a  period  of  fifty-seven  yan.  He  was 
professor  at  Vienna  in  i}^,  at  Avignon  in  1J94,  and  at  Padua 
in  1419;  and,  at  dilfcrcnt  periods,  at  Florence,  at  Bologna  and  at 
Terugia.  He  was  for  some  time  the  vicar-general  of  Cardinal 
ZabarcUa  at  Florence,  and  his  eminence  as  a  teacher  of  canon 
law  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  one  of  his  pupils,  who 

complete  trealiie  is  his  reading  on  the  Digeil,  and  it  appears  from 
a  paseagc  in  Ids  leadings  on  the  Ditatum  Vtim  that  be  delivered 
them  at  a  time  when  he  had  been  actively  engaged  for  forty-five 
years  as  a  teacher  of  dvil  law.  His  llcath  is  generally  ai»gned 
to  I4]ti,  but  it  qipeara  fiom  an  entry  in  a  MS.  of  tbe  Diialum 
VrfHi,  which  is  extant  at  Munich,  made  by  Ihc  hand  of  one  ol 
his  pofNls  who  styles  him  "  praeccptffl'  mens,"  that  he  died  on 

CASTRBS.  a  town  of  eouth-weslera  France,  capital  of '  an 
arrontli^scnent  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  ig  m,  S.S.R  of 
Albi  on  a  branch  line  ol  the  Southern  railway.  Pop;  (1906) 
town,  ig.864;  cammune,  18,271.  Caitres.  the  busiest  and  most 
populous  town  of  its  dcparu^eot,  is  Intersected  from  north  to 
south  by  the  AgDut;  the  river  is  fringed  by  dd  houses  the 
upper  stones  of  which  proJDct  over  its  waters.  Wide  boulevards 
traverse  the  west  ol  the  town,  which  is  also  rendered  attractive 
by  numerous  fountains  fed  by  a  fine  aqueduct  hewn  in  the  rock. 
The  church  of  Si  Bcnolt,  once  a  cathedral,  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  cburchct  of  Castres.  dates  only  from  the  17th  and 

and  the  muiiidpal  library,  occupies  the  farmer  bishop's  palace, 


designed  by  Jules  Mansartinthe  17th  cenlniyi  the  Romaneiqtie 
tower  beside  it  ia  the  only  survival  of  an  old  Henedictine  abbey. 
The  town  pcssesses  some  old  maniions  ol  which  the  hAtd  de 
Nayrac,  of  the  RcnaisBance,  is  of  most  interest.  Castres  has  a 
sub-prefecture,  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  bfurd  of  trade-arbitrators,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  branch 
of  the  bank  of  France  and  two  haqjilals.  There  are  also 
communal  colleges  for  boy)  and  girls,  a  school  of  artillery 
and  xbtxA  of  draughtsmaiiship.  The  industrial  atablishmeDta 
indude  manufactones  of  earthenware  and  porcelaia  atid  metal' 
foundriea,  and  tanning,  leather-dressing,  tun^ety.  the  making 
of  wooden  shoes  and  furniture,  the  weaving  of  woollen  and  other 
fabrics,  dyeing,  and  the  manufactuie  of  madkinery,  paper  and 
parchment  ate  carried  on- 

Castre*  grew  up  round  aBetwdlctine  abbey,  which  is  believed 
to  have  been  founded  in  the  7th  century.  It  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  early  as  the  nth  century,  and  ranked 
aa  tbe  aecnnd  town  of  the  Albigenies.  During  the  Albigcnsian 
crusade  it  surrendered  of  its  own  accord  to  Simon  de  Monlfort; 
and  in  13:6  il  was  laiscd  toacountshipby  King  John  of  France. 
On  the  confiscation  of  the  possessions  of  the  D  Armagnac  family, 
to  which  it  had  passed,  It  was  bestowed  by  Louis  XI.  on  BofiUo 


■nbyF. 


>}i"t- 


wars  of  the  latter  part  of  the  1 6th  century  the  iuhabita. 
sided  with  the  Protestant  party,  fortified  the  town,  and  estab- 
lished an  independent  republic.  Thty  were  brougbt  to  (elms, 
however,  by  Louis  XIII.,  and  forced  to  dismantle  their  fortifica- 
tions; and  the  town  was  made  the  seat  of  tbe  dtambre  dt  I'idU, 
or  chamber  for  the  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  ProtoUnts. 
aFlcrwardstransferTedtoCastdnaudary |in  1679).  The bishoptic 
of  Castres.  which  had  been  established  by  fof*  John  XXiL  in 
t  J 1 7,  was  abolished  at  the  Revolulion. 

CASrnO.  IHB  DB  {A.  ijss),  mistress,  and  peihaps  wffe,  of 
Peter  I.  (Pedro),  king  of  Portugal,  called  CaHo  ie  Gana,  i.e. 
"Heron's  Keck,"  was  bom  ia  Spanish  Gilicia,  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  I4lh  century.  Tradition  asserts  that  her  father,  Don 
Pedro  Fcmandez  de  Caslio,  and  her  mother.  Dona  Aldoni;a 
Soares  de  Villadares,  a  noble  Portuguese  lady,  were  unmarried, 
and  that  Inea  and  her  two  brotfiers  were  consequently  of  bastard 
birth.  Educatedat  the  semi-Oriental  provincial  court  of  Juan 
Manuel,  duke  of  Peflafid,  Inei  grew  upade  by  side  with  Costan^a, 
the  duke's  daughter  [>y  a  sdon  of  -the  royal  house  of  Atngon, 
and  her  own  cousin.  After  refusing  several  crowned  heads 
in  marriage,  Costanca  whs  al  last  pcnusdcd  to  accept  the  hand 
of  the  infante  Dom  Pedro,  son  of  Alphonso  the  Proud,  king  of 
Portugal.  In  1341  the  twagirblcftPclla]kl;Costanca's  marriage 
was  celebrated  ir    '  '    ' 


eu'dc  at  Lisb< 


It  Coimt 


re  Dom 


Pedro  conceived  that  luckless  and  furious  pasuon  for  Inea  whit 
has  inunortaliaed  tbem. 

Tlie  morality  of  the  age  was  lax,  and  more  espedaliy  so  in 
^in  and  Portugal,-  where  the  looseness  ol  the  marriage  tie 
and  the  example  of  the  Moors  encouraged  polygamy.     Pedro's 

no  oppooition.  He  might  even  have  married  her,  after  tbe  death 
oFhiswife  in  childbirth  in  134;.  According  to  his  own  assurance 
he  did  marry  her  in  1354.  But  by  that  time  the  rising  power 
of  the  Castro  family  had  created  the  most  brutal  hatred  among 
their  rivals,  both  In  Spain  and  Portugal.  Alvaro  Goniales, 
Pedro  Coelho,  and  Diogo  Lopes  Pacheco  persuaded  the  king. 
Alphonso,  that  his  throne  was  in  danger  from  an  allianee  between 
his  son  and  the  Castros,  and  with  all  the  brutality  of  the  age 
they  urged  the  king  to  remove  the  danger  hy  murdering  the  poor 
woman.  The  old  king  listened,  refused,  wavered  and  ended  by 
yielding.  He  went  In  secret  to  the  palace  at  Cmmbra,  where 
Inez  and  the  inl&nte  resided,  accompanied  by  his  three  familiars, 
and  by  others  who  agreed  with  them.  The  beauty  -and  >eii> 
of  Inea  disarmed  his  resolution,  and  he  turned  to  leave  her; 
but  the  gentlemen  about  him  bad  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Inei 
nai  stabbed  lo  death  and  was  buried  imncdiately  in  dif  churA 
oiSantaOata,  .  a,  ^i- 


diately  in  the  chu 
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The  infuite  nised  it  oace  tbc  flag  of  revolt  aguost  his  fatlvr, 
tuxl  was  only  apprasnl  hy  the  concesEioD  of  a  large  ihur  in  the 

kingdom  by  ALphwuOf  ^mhtt  knew  hia  son  too  wcU  not  to  be  avarc 
that  the  vengesncB  would  be  trtmendoui  ai  the  crime.  They 
took  lefuge  in  Culile,  In  iJS?,  howevei,  Alphonn  died,  and 
the  inlanle  was  crowned  king  of  PoitugaL  Pelcr  tbe  Ciud,  his 
nephew,  reigned  'over  CostJIci  and  the  murdeim  wcn>  givta 
up  1  uon  ai  roquiied.  Diogo  Lopea  escaped  through  the  grati- 
tude of  a  hoggar  to  whom  he  had  formerly  done  a  kindpcss; 
bat  Codba  and  Gonmla  wen  executed,  with  horrible  tcatures, 
in  th*  vny  presence  irf  the  king. 

Hie  itary  oJ  the  eihumatioa  and  coronation  of  the  eorpoe 
of  Inn  bs)  often  been  told.  It  is  said  that  to  the  dcuJ  body. 
Clowned  and  robed  in  royal  raiment,  and  eotbioaed  beside  the 
king,  the  asKinblKf  nobles  of  Portugal  paid  homage  as  to  their 
queen,  swearing  fealty  OD  the  ivithervd  hand  of  tbccoi^iac-  The 
gmvest  doubla.  howtva,  eiitt  ai  la  the  auibentldiy  of  thii 
alory;  FetnAo  Lopel.  the  Poilvgucv:  FriHsutt,  who  is  the  gieat 
authority  for  the  detaili  of  the  death  of  locx,  with  »me  oS  the 
acton  in  which  be  was  acquainted,  says  nothing  oi  the  ghastly 
ceremony,  though  be  tcUs  at  length  the  talc  of  the funera]  honours 
that thekingbettoweduponbisU'ifc.  IneawasburiedatAlcobaca 
with  eitraordinary  magnificence,  in  a  tomb  of  white  marble, 
surmounted  by  her  crowned  statue^  and  near  her  sepulchre 
Pedro  caused  his  own  to  be  placed.  The  monument,  after  re- 
peatedly resistiDg  the  violence  of  curiOEily,  «u  broken  into 
in  iSio  by  the  French  soldieiy;  the  statue  was  mutilalfd,  and 
theydlowhiir  was  cut  from  the  broken  skeleton,  to  be  preserved 
in  reliquaries  and  Mown  away  by  the  wind.  The  children  ol 
Inczsharcd  her  habit  of  mififortunc.  From  ber  brother,  however, 
Alvaro  Perez  dc  Castro,  the  reigning  house  of  Portugal  directly 
descends. 

SrrFmiSoLoftt,arimiiaJfllUyDtmPein(inii-.Ciiaaita. 

Itlgedt  ol  I'hc  l"IIS™^3l'i  "ic  LjonU^  fri^noT^uil 
Velei  de  Guevara,  JiciiMr  ditpiia  ii  mcrir.  an  admirable  pby: 
and  Feidiiand  Denis,  C*n>n;iici  cknainujwi  it  t'Eipot"  1  •!•• 

CASTRO,  JOiO  DB  (1500-1548),  called  by  Caraoeni  Caiiro 
Ftrli,  fourth  viceroy  oJ  the  Fortuguse  It  " 


Alva: 


:rcfotc  for 


civil  governor  of  lisbon.     A  younger  so 
hurch,  he  became  at  an  early 


Nuuei,  in  company  with  the  iofante  Dom  Luis,  son  of  Emanuel 
the  First,  with  whom  he  cantiacied  >  life-long  fiicndihip.  At 
eighteen  he  went  to  Tangier,  where  he  was  dubbed  knigbl  by 
Duarte  dc  Mcnczci  llie  governor,  and  there  be  remained  several 
years.  In  ij^j  he  accompanied  Dom  Luis  to  the  licge  ol  Tunis, 
where  he  had  the  honour  of  refusing  knighthood  and  reward  at 
the  bands  of  the  great  emperor  Ouulo  V.  Returning  to  Lisbon, 
he  received  from  the  king  the  small  commandership  of  Sto 
Pablo  dc  Salvatctra  in  ijjS.  Me  was  exceedingly  poor,  but  his 
wife  Lenor  de  Coutinho,  a  noble  Portuguese  lady,  admired  and 
husband  sufficiently  to  make  light  of  their 
Soon  afler  this  he  left  for  the  Indies  In  company  with 
hs  uncle  Garcia  de  Noronha,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Goa  enlisted 
among  the  atHlurtuat,  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave,"  tdd  oil 
f«  the  relief  of  Diu.  In  isto  he  served  on  an  expedition  under 
Ettevlo  dl  Cama,  by  whom  his  son,  Alvaro  dc  Castro,  a  child 
of  thirteen,  was  knighted,  outof  compJimest  to  him.  Returning 
to  Portugal,  JolA  de  Castro  was  named  commaodet  at  a  Seel, 
in  IS4J,  to  dear  the  European  seas  of  pirates;  and  In  1545  he 
was  sent,  wiih  six  sail,  to  the  Indies,  in  the  room  of  Martin  dc 
Bouia,  who  had  been  diimioed  the  viceroyalty.  Hie  next  three 
yean  were  the  hardest  and  most  brilliant,  as  they  wen  the  last, 
of  his  life— yeats  of  battle  and  siniggle,  of  glory  and  sorrow,  of 
suffering  and  triumph.  Valiantly  seconded  by  his  sons  (one 
of  whom,  Fernlo,  was  killed  before  Diu)  and  by  Joio  Masca- 
rrnhas,  Joio  dc  Caslro  achieved  such  populsrily  by  the  over- 
throw of  Mahmud,  king  of  Gujarat,  by  the  relief  of  Diu, 
■Dd  by  the  defeat  of  the  great  atiny  o(  the  Adil  Khan,  that 
be  could  contract  a  very  large  loan  with  the  Coa  merdiaatiOD 


the  simple  security  of  Us  moustache.    Titae  great  deedi  mn 

followed  by  the  captnifl  of  Broach,  by  the  complete  subjugatkn 
of  Malacca,  and  by  the  paaoge  of  Antonio  Mvnia  into  Ceykm; 
and  in  1547  the  gteai  capuia  wu  appointed  vkcroy  by  Jolo  lU., 
who  bad  Bt  last  accepted  him  withool  miitruit.    He  did  not  live 


isXavic 


Iholjun 


1548.     HewaaburkdatGoa, 


Portugal,  to  be  rcintcrred  u 
convent  of  fiemfiea. 

See  Jacinto  Freire  de  Andiade.  ViJt  ie  D.  Joan  4r  Caiirt  (Liibon, 
■  651).  EntjUth  translaiLoa  by  Sii  Petei  Wyelie  (i£&t)i  Diogo  de 
CoulD,  Daaiai  ia  Asia.  vL  The  Rottirai  or  logbaolci  of  Caitro's 
yoyjjo  in  the  Fjil  (Lhboo    iSjj,  1843  and  1B71)  aie  o(  gnat 

CAETROOiaVAimi  (Atab,  Kan-YiBn,  >  eonuplkn  ot 
Castmm  Ejuac),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  the  province  tt 
Caltanisetta.  Sicily,  95  m.  by  twl  S.£.  of  Palermo,  and  j«  m.  W. 
of  Catania,  situated  1605  ft.  above  Ka-Icvel,  almost  hi  the  centre 
of  the  ishuid,  and  commanding  a  magntficEnt  view  of  the  Interior. 
Pep,  (1901)  9J,8i6.  Enna wasonc  cf  the  citiesol  the  SlcEls,aDd 
the  statement  of  Stephanos  Byianlinus  that  It  *as  coloniicd 
by  Syracuse  in  664  B.C.  is  improbable.  The  question  is  dis- 
cussed by  K  Pais,  Ataita  {Pisa,  iS^r),  6}.  It  docs  not  Kppca 
in  history  before  the  time  of  Dionysus  I.  of  Syracuse,  wlio, 
afto*  unsucoissful  attempts,  finally  acquired  possession  of  It  by 
Ireacbeiy  about  397  B.C.  lis  natural  poailion  icndend  it  ■ 
fortress  of  grat  importance,  and  it  is  frequently  taentiooed  ill 
subsequent  history.  In  134-1^7  it  was  the  headquanen  of  the 
slave  revolt,  and  wns  only  reduced  by  tTeachcry.  Cicero  speaks 
of  it  as  a  pbcc  of  some  importance,  but  in  imperial  tinea  it 
seems  to  have  been  of  littk  account.  In  ui.  S37  the  Saracens 
attempted  to  tale  it,  but  witboat  success;  and  it  was  agai> 
only  by  tieachciy  that  they  were  able  to  take  it  hi  859.  In 
1087  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Nomtansi  and  the  ciisting 
remains  of  fonitksiions  are  eatirely  medieval.  Then,  are 
indeed  no  remains  of  culier  days.  The  cathedral,  founded  in 
ijoj,  is  of  some  interest.  There  are  no  remains  ol  the  famous 
temple  of  Dcmctcr,  from  which  Veires,  as  Gccio 'tells  US,  re- 
moved  the  bionic  slolue  of  the  goddess.  The  lake  o(  Peigus, 
where  Persephone,  according  to  one  of  the  myths,  was  carried 
off  by  Hades,  lies  4  m.  to  the  south.  The  myth  itsetl  must  have 
had  some  local  ori^,  but  has  had  so  much  Greek  detail  gnf  ted 
upon  it  that  the  very  names  of  the  earlier  Sicel  deiiiea  have 
been  disfdaced. 

CASTRO  nRDtALES,  a  seaport  of  northern  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Sanlander,  situated  on  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  at 
the  head  of  a  branch  railway  connected  with  the  Bilbao-San- 
tander  line.  Pop.  (1870)  about  3500;  (1900)  14,191.  CasttD 
Urdiales  is  a  modem  town,  although  its  rasUe  and  parish  church 
date  from  the  middle  ages.  It  was  dctlnjycd  by  the  French  in 
iSi3i  but  speedily  lebuilt  and  foilified.  lis  rB[^  rise  in  pcgw. 
lation  and  proQKriiy  dates  from  the  increased  developineM 

after  1S79.  Its  chief  bdustries  arc  iiim-minmg,  fishing,  aad  the 
preservation  of  fish,  eqiccially  sardines,  in  oil.  Between  IBM 
and  1Q04  the  exports  of  iron  ore  rose  from  >77,wo  tM*  to 


CASTRO  T  BSXVU,  OOlUAl  IS  (1569-16 


drami 


a  Valenc! 


putiiion  as  a  man  of  letten.  In  i  jgt  he  bocanie  a  neiBba 
of  a  local  literary  academy  called  the  A^dcTihci,  At  one  time  ■ 
captain  of  the  coast-guarrl.  at  another  the  proitgt  of  Benavcate, 
viceroy  of  Naples,  who  a^^Mnnted  him  govmHir  cf  Sd^itoo^ 
patroniicd  by  Osuna  and  Oiivarts,  Casijo  was  oamhialed  a 
knigbt  of  the  order  of  Santiago  In  1G75.  He  EelUcd  at  Madrid 
in  1616,  and  died  there  on  the  i8th  of  July  1&31  in  such  poverty 
that  his  funeral  expenses  were  defrayed  by  charity.  He  pro- 
bably made  the  acquaintance  of  Lope  de  Vega  at  the  festivob 
(ifiio-ieii)  held  to  conmemorace  the  bcaliiicatian  artd  conoo- 
iiation  of  St  Isidore,  the  patron  saint  of  Madrid.  On  the  latter 
occasion  Caitro's  acfffoor  were  awarded  the  fin!  price.  Lope  de 
Vega  dedicated  to  him  a  celebrated  pUy  entitled  Lot  ^fiKiias 
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♦«S 


lb  Tf  (KM.  aad  iriatt  CmM^ 
M6ift-[6ii  be  dadiated  tb>  £nt 

wu  lusdy  indebted  fottbem 
paiU  of  thb  piny,  like  ill  tine 


liKiBt  popttUr  pneccB  of  tbdr  d^j.    Cutro^ 

mbn  a  tb«  toaixc  <rf  Lif^i  Can,  t.  pliy  u- 

He  is  aim  tbo  npaUsd  lutbor  of  £/  Prodip* 

I  whkii  Csldeitia  derived  £{  Jf rfjiu  pnHpan. 


Lai  Mmmbda  iM  Oil  <ThiIikiie.  iSoo)  anl  InrntOt^  4*  ami 
(Phibdilpliii.  1899)  haw  bus  well  (dited  by  £.  Mfiiafa  ud  H.  / 


*bA  tnini  .  _  ... 

tni  pucati  and  otben  of  tlKir  bctioa  b]r  the  Goelplia,  then  in 
the  aaccndaat,  mod  orpbuud  at  iuiiat«eii,  he  sefvtd  a<  a  ttm- 
daaiai  uadcr  Pbiltp  IV.  of  Fiance  in  Fiiaden,  later  with  Ibe 
Viiconti  In  Lombaidy,  and  in  13  ij  under  the  GhibeDinB  chief, 
Ugucdone  della  FagEiuola,  laid  of  Pisa,  in  centnl  Italy.  He 
aaiiiled  Ugucciane  in  many  enlcqiriies.  iodudin^  the  capture 


a  (1314) « 


le  Flori 


a  Uonu 


CBtini  (1315).  An  imunBCtion  of  tEie  Lucduie  having  led'l 
tbe  eipulaHMi  of  Ugnccione  and  his  party,  Castiticcto  le^ned 
hia  ficBdom  snd  bb  poeitionf  and  tbe  Gfaibeiline  tnamph  n4 
pnoBilly  amnd.  Elected  Ind  of  Lucca  in  1316,  he  mrred 
inccBaatly  agiiiBt  the  Fknenlina,  aad  wis  it  first  the  faithful 
utviser  and  Bluch  lupportei  of  Frederick  of  Austria,  wbo  naade 
bim  iinperial  virat  of  Lucca,  in  ijio.  Aitei  the  battle  of 
Moblbach  be  went  over  lo  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian, 
whom  he  Ktved.  for  many  yean.  la  1333  be  defeated  Ibe 
Floitniinei  >t  Altopado.  iinl  wu  appoisted  by  the 


dukei 


1,  Piatoji 


dLuol.  1 

made  imperial  vi 


capEaied  Pisa,  of  w 
BoLBequBolly,  his  relations  with  Louis  aeem  lo  have  grown  less 
friendly  end  he  waA  afterwards  eacommuoicated  by  the  papal 
le^le  in  the  ioteiesu  of  Che  Cuelf^  At  his  death  in  1318  the 
forluDca  of  hia  yonns  tbildica  were  wrecked  in  the  GudpUc 
triumph. 

NiaiAi  Uaehinelli'i  £ifr.<^  Cidriuu  ■•  ■  mere  mrnaim:  it 
See  HitxolA  Negrini,  Viia  ii  Ciiitnu^ii_^oien3,  Iffd);  Winble/i 


i'SS 


u  (Modeaa.  1691};  S.  de  Si 
■  ,  1838). 


fUfTBUH  IIirBBVAB  (mod.  CoHtq).  an  andcot  town  of  the 
SaUntini  in  Calabria,  10  m.  south  of  Uydninlom,  with  an 
andoit  (ample  of  Minerva,  nid  to  bare  been  foonded  by  Ido- 
nwneuB,  who  fanned  the  tribe  of  tbo  Salleatini  fnoo  a  miiture 
of  Cretani,  lUytians  and  IlaliaD  Loccintu.  It  is  ilsa  uid  to  have 
been  Ibe  ptice  where  Aeneas  £nt  landed  in  Italy ,the  port  of  which 
be  named  Parlaa  Vtntrit.  The  temple  had  kite  aome  of  its 
importance  in  Stnbo'a  day. 

CUDARUAi  a  gcnui  of  tnei  ■ymMtninj  about  30  apedef^ 

incn  brandies  are  hmgitudinally  Kioovcd,  and  bear  at  Ihe  node) 
whofis  of  small  scalo-leaves,  the  abools  tesanbling  Ihote  of 
B^maum  (bone-tail).     The  Sowcn  aie  nniscnial;  Che  sumin- 

wbich  is  surrounded  by  two  scale-like  paianih-leavia.  The 
pistdlale  axe  borne  in  dense  ^jberical  beadsj  each  flower  stands 
in  the  axil  ol  a  biBcC  and  consists  of  tvo  united  cupels  fUnked 
by  a  pair  of  hiact»les;  the  long  slylea  bang  out  beyond  the 


d  tlB 


jvary  a 


In  Iba  fruit  the  bncteolca  form  two  woody  valves  between 
whidi  is  a  nut;  the  aggrtgate  of  fruits  resemble  small  cooea. . 
PoUea  is  tiansfeited  by  the  wind  to  the  kmg  stylet.  The  pollen- 
luhe  does  not  penetrate  the  ovule  through  the  miciopyle  but 
enters  at  tbe  «^>poHte  cad — the  chalasa.     This  anomaly  was 


(SaconRdby  Dr  U.  Tttub  bat  4«m{.  yonin  S(IBii.SiiUMMr(, 
I.  iS9i),  and  b  asKKtaled  with  ■  pecuUai  devdopment  o(  tbc 
ovnia,  uid  an  IncnHsd  punbct  and  pecuHar  form  of  tbe  embi>v- 


aa  dbtlnd  groop  o(  Angloepenni,  and  suggested  ihelollvwlng 


Th«na 

of  tha  poUen-tulie.  More  recent  invealigations,  chiefly  by 
Nawuchin  and  Ui»  Beeson,  on  members  of  the  ordni  Bela- 
laceae,  Fagaceae,  Juglans  and  Ulmus,  showed  a  recartence 
in  1  greater  or  las  degree  of  the  various  anomalies  previomly 
obeetved  in  ConuriH,  and  suggest  that  tbe  affinity  of  OuuriiM 
is  with  Cbeu  oiden  of  Dicolylcdons. 

The  wnod  b  very  hard,  and  several  speci«  are  valuable  timber 
trees.  From  a  fsncled  laemMance  of  the  wood  to  that  of  the 
oak  these  trees  are  known  as  "  oaks,"  and  the  same  ipedes  bai 
difierent  names  in  dillerenl  parts  such  as  "  she4ak,"  '*  swamp- 
oak,"  "ihingle-oak,"  "river-oak,"  "iron.wood,"'"becl-wood,"*cv 

"     liden,  Pjrfii<M«ft»Wiii(ii^^«ifriili«  {London  and 


a  point  of  law),  the  ai 
bear  on  particulsr  acti 


mirfngly  legal 


Sydney.  i»»9). 

CASDiaTRT  (from  tbe  Ut.  c, 
biingiig  general  maral  pHncipIc 
It  is,  in  short,  applied  morality;  1 

reflecti  about  his  duties  and  tries  to  brtng  ttiem  into  line  with 
sone  intclligiUe  monl  itsndatd.  But  montily  at  different 
tiniea  has  worn  very  diffcreot  dresses.  It  has  Bometima  been 
thought  of  as  an  oulwaid  law,  wmetimea  as  an  inward  disposi- 
tion ;  and  each  of  Ihae  rival  eanceptions  has  developed  a 
camisiicsl  method  of  its  own.  Believers  In  la*  bsve  put  thrir 
tiusl  io  authority  or  logic;  while  bclievEis  in  disposition  chiefly 

sentiraenL  The  legal  i*  the  older  group,  and  10  it  the  name  of 
casnist  is  often  exchiiively  rraerved,  generally  with  Ihe  implici- 
liOEi  that  iu  methods  tie  loo  purely  technical  ta  commend 
Ihenadvea  10  mankind  at  large.  But  common-aenae  and  con- 
sdeocE  are  quite  as  definite 

casuistry  lo  their  operations. 
The  casuistry  of  primili^n 
His  morality  is  not  yet  separatea  tram  ms  renglon;  and  reUgioD 
for  him  means  the  cult  of  some  supeiim'  being— the  king  or  pHest 
of  his  tribe— whose  person  is  charged  with  a  kind  of  ucred 
electricity.  "  HifldivinityisafiTe,which,underproperTalralDls, 
cooIeis  endless  blessings;  but  if  rashly  touched,  or  allowed 
to  break  bounds,  it  bums  ot  destroys  what  it  Inncbcs.  Henca 
the  disastrous  eflects  supposed  to  follow  a  bieach  tji  taboos 
tbe  ofiepder  has  thrust  his  hand  into  the  divine  fire,  whicb  shrivels 
up  and  consumes  bim  on  tbe  spot  "  (Fraier,  The  GnUni  Bttitk, 
i-  i6g).     Elaborate  rules  are  accordingly  drawn  up  to  secure 

from  Ibis  sacred  &e;  and  in  the  application  of  thbc  tules  does 
savage  casublry  consist.  At  a  higher  stage  of  civilizatjon  the 
god  is  no  longer  present  in  person  hut  isiucs  to  his  waishippen 
categorical  commands.  Theae  logic  must  seiee  upon  and  develop 
as  lar  as  they  will  go;  for  the  breach  of  same  Iridiog  consequence 
of  1  rule  mi^c  meitn  the  leas  of  the  deity's  favour,  Bence  tbo 
rise  of  aactcd  books  among  moat  EaAleiu  peoples.  On  the 
Jewish  I>eca1oguG,  for  instance,  fallows  the  law,  aitd  on  tbe  law 
ibhinical  schools.  Some  of  Ch^e  will  he  stricter,  and  some, 
but  on  the  whale  all  tend  in  "aggravate"  the  law— 
to  the  point  ol  forbidding  the  faithful  to  wear  ■  girdle. 
kiH  a  niuiouB  inseci  on  the  Sabbath.  Though  indeed 
ight  look  nearer  home  than  the  Talmud  for  similar  absur. 
ditiet;  most  Porttan  cmamunities  nould  furnish  strange  freaks 
I  Sabbatarian  casuistry.  Nor  have  the  Catholics  been  one 
rhjt  behind  tbem.  Their  scholastic  doctors  graved  discuss 
is    the  "  matter  "  of  baptlsni'^-a  soul 


an  be  made  regenerate  by  milk,  o 
At  the  opposite  pole  stood  ancit 


Here  cefBrnonial 


486 
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CMuuDy  found  no  plioe,  bcouu  that  wen  do  ncred  tnoki. 
"  Anong  the  Giecks  niliiig  dcvh  alUizud  the  ccoiccriitHm  of 
leUgbn.  No  syitRil  of  doctiiue  and  obKrvuux,  na  mi  mill  ii 
COD  tuning  authoHUiTive  ruLci  of  monlityi  vtre  ever  trumniLled 
in  dscumenUIT  tonn.  In  conduct  they  thnnk  from  loimukc. 
Unvarying  nt^  petrified  Action;  the  need  of  itaibibtyr  of 
perpetmd  idjiutment,  wit  •trongly  felt"  (Butcher,  Tht  Giftk 

latioiLi  wu  >11  the  keener;  Ihetr  great  thinkeis  were  cndleisl]' 
engaged  in  •ctlliog  what  ihe  relition  ousht  U  be  between  duly 

>o,  which  ihould  prevul?  Or  wu  it  poisibk  In  patch  up  ■ 
campEomlK    between   them  t    The    great   Stoic  philosoplKn 


>ktbea<. 


Apply  Ihem  in  the 
avenge  human  na 


inlyUw. 


narket-place.  Caiuistiy  canu 
lire— that  is  to  aay,  pupili  began  to  confront 
rd  cases  taken  frofo  daily  life.  And  nore 
u  disposed  to  make  large — even  ataitlingly 
:o  the  euEendes  of  practice.  Tbi)  concrete 
aide  of  moral  pbilouphy  came  specially  into  evidence  when 
Stoidam  was  transplanted  to  Rome.  Cicero's  Dt  QJiciu  abounds 
in  the  kind  of  question  afterwards  so  warmly  discuiied  by  Dr 
Johnton  and  his  friends.  Is  it  ever  right  u  tell  a  hct  May  a 
lawyer  defend  a  client  whom  he  knows  to  be  guilty^  In  selling 
my  goods,  i>  it  enough  not  to  divise  tbeil  ahortcomiogs,  or 
ought  I  candidly  to  admit  tbaaf  Seneca  even  nude  the 
discussion  of  such  ptoblem*  into  a  legular  diadpline,  ctaimtng 
that  their  concrete  chancter  gave  an  iDtereit  in  monlity  to 
ItioK  wlw  had  no  love  for  (batiaclionai  while  they  prevented 
those  who  had  from  luaing  iheraselvea  in  the  clouiU.  And  M. 
Thamin  maintaim  tha  t,  If  his  betoa  did  iwt  form  great  duncten, 
at  any  lale  they  taught  the  Roman  child  la  train  its  coAidence, 
But,  then,  Cicero  and  Seneca  took  eomraon-sense  as  their  guide. 
They  decided  each  pcahlem  on  its  meriu,  looking  mote  to  the 
spirit  than  to  the  letter,  and  often  ihowiog  a  practical  sajadty 
worthy  of  Johnson  himself-  Quite  is  the  great  dodoT'i  ^liril  is 
Cicero'i  counsel  to  his  Bon,  to  hear  what  the  philDuphera  had 
to  lay,  but  to  decide  for  ldm»lf  as  a  nan  of  the  world.  Such 
advice  could  not  be  grateful  to  the  philosophers  themaelves — 
then  a  definite  professional  class,  rut  unlike  the  "  spoilual 
directors  "  of  a  later  Rome,  who  earned  theh  bread  by  sniDoihing 
away  the  doubts  of  the  scrupukua  on  all  matten  ioteUectuiil 
and  moral.  Ihcir  great  weapon  was  theii  logic;  and  a  logician, 
IS  Pascal  lays,  mult  be  very  unfortunate  or  very  stupid  " 


o  find  ei 


every  a 


vablc  rule, 
exceptions. 


In  their  hands  casutBtiy  became  the  art  of  finding : 
From  tlu  Greek  sophists  they  borrovcd  ingenuui  ways  ot 
playing  off  one  duty  against  another,  or  duty  in  general  against 
Belf.4ntereit— leaving  the  doubter  in  the  alternative  of  neglecting 
the  one  and  being  a  knave,  or  neglecting  the  other  and  being  a 
fooL  Oi  dae  they  raised  a  fubtle  diilinctioo  between  the  act 
and  the  intention.  To  gel  drunk  for  the  sike  ot  tbe  drink  was 
the  mark  of  a  beast;  but  wino  was  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the 
brain,  and  to  fuddle  oneself  in  order  to  think  great  thoughts  was 
worthy  of  a  sage.  No  doubt  these  airy  paradoxes  were  not 
always  seriously  taken;  but  it  is  significaat  that  a  common 
Roman  proverb  identified  "  philosofihiibis "  IpkiloiefkalKr) 
with  thinking  out  some  dirty  trick. 

ChristiaBity  swept  the  whole  discussion  on  to  a  higher  plane. 
AU  the  stress  now  fell  on  the  di^Hsilion,  not  on  the  outward  act. 
The  good  deeds  ot  ■  just  man  were  a  natural  consequence  of  his 
JusticE;  whereas  a  bad  man  was  no  whit  the  better,  because  be 
BOW  and  then  dented  into  doing  right.  Actions,  in  short, 
were  ot  no  accnint  wbalever,  apatt  from  the  character  that 
pnduced  them.     "  All  ihings  arc  lawful  unto  me,"  said  St  Paul, 

but  all,  an  »)t  eipedient."  And  St  Augustine  aunja  the 
whole  matter  up  in  the  fainoui  phiaie:  "  lUv*  charily,  and  do 

w-mloded  Christian  tamscientea.  however, 

this  level;  law  was  lo  very  much  more 
n  vague,  eliuivs  chaiitr-    And  law  m 


onild  not  atay  long  oi 


cnty  wii  torthcandBg,  *>  Mob  a*  tht  Cbddi  dnelopsd  the 

sd^ne  of  public  conle»ioiu  Mtowcd  by  appraptiatc  peaance* 

r  och  fault.     At  fint  the  whirie  pw«  tiding  wu  isflOTnal  and 

ipulsivc  enough;  bM  by   tbe  7th  oentury  it  had  grown 

thoiou^y  stereotyped  and  fonuL    Liiri  PatnUailitla  began 

to  appeal — detailed  litu  of  all  poaibli  sins,  with  tbe  fodejt  to 

be  exacted  from  each.     As  public  penirw  inally  decqred.  and 

aurtculai  confesaloB  took  its  place,  thi*e  were  lupeiiedBd  by 

the  S%mma€  dt  PnrxHtniia.-^w-boola  In  the  strkteft  seaw. 

These  were  huge  digests  of  all  that  pope*,  oaoBcils,  primitive 

hen  had  decided  on  every  kind  of  question  penalidnc  to  the 

afesiDnal— what  eisclly  is  a  tin,  what  kind  of  queitions  the 

jests  must  uk,  undei  what  conditions  he  could  give  abaoluiion. 

.  such,  they  were  eagerly  wehmned  by  the  clergy;  for 

ifBstrate,  silting  in  secret  without  appeal,  ni 

whale\er  will  lightea  bit  burden  of  nquiuil 

nr  compledty  a  alumblii^Uflck.    The  medievai  mind  waa 

ly  too  prone  to  look  on  morality  as  a  hi^y  *^iiiwr«i  ait, 

ite  as  difficult  aa  medicine  ta  chancery  law — a  path  where 

Lytaring  men  were  certain  to  ere,  with  no  guide  hut  their 

sophisticated  conscience.     What  csuld  they  poBibly  do  but 

■        ■ '  a" blind  iixlui    "         " " 

Against  this 
protest.    Cathdidsm  io 
imperHied  h 

replied  that  he  onild  certainly  lo 
another.  For  it  i>  to  tbe  individual  co 
through  the  struggls  of  the  individual  co 
a  strong  and  stable  Ouiitiaii  character.  "  A  man  may  be  a 
heretic  in  the  truth,"  aiys  Miltoi  m  his  Arapatiba  (i&u), 
"  if  he  beUeves  thbgl  only  became  bis  pulor  says  so,  or  the 
Assembly  so  deteitnlnea,  without  knowing  other  teuon,  though 
his  belief  be  true,  yet  the  very  liDth  be  holds  hccomes  his  heresy. 
There  is  not  any  burden  that  (ome  wonU  not  ^adlieT  p«l  ofl 
to  anothn  than  the  diuge  and  care  of  their  rehgini.  Awealthy 
man,  addicted  to  hli  pleaauies  and  bis  profits,  finds  religion  to  be 
a  traffic  so  entangled,  and  of  te  many  piddling  acconrnta,  that 
of  all  mysteries  he  cannot  skU  ta  keep  ■  Mock  going  upon  that 


commit  the  whole  "■■■"|li"f  of  bis  ichgiaiiiaBaln— soDe  divine 

the  whole  warehouse  of  his  reUgion  with  all  the  kxka  and  keys 
into  his  custody,  and  indeed  makes  the  very  person  of  that  man 
his  rcUgion.  Si>  that  a  man  may  uy  his  religion  is  r»w  no  more 
wiiHn  himself,  but  is  become  a  dividual  moveable,  which  go^  or 
comes  neai  him,  according  aa  that  good  man  frequents  the  house. " 
Twelve  years  alter  the  Aneftgilica  appeared  Pascal's 
PrnriKial  Itltnt  (r6s6-i6s7).  These  deal  with  the  casuiiu 
ol  tbe  Counter-RefortDatioo  In  the  i^nx  of  Milton;  laying  eqie- 
cial  stress  on  the  artificiality  of  their  methods  ahd  the  laxity 
of  theit  results.  Not,  of  course,  that  they  meant  deliberate 
evil;  Pascal  Bxpresaly  credits  them  with  good  iatentiooa.  But 
they  were  drawn,  almost  to  a  man,  from  Italy  or  Spain,  the 
two  countries  least  alive  to  tiie  spirit  of  the  Reformation; 

ndthing  PiDtestantism  was^  and  everything  that  Protestantism 
was  not.  HenoE  they  were  resolutely  opposed  to  any  idea  of 
reform;  for  to  begin  '*^*^^"c  changes  in  the  Church's  system 
would  he  a  tadt  admisaion  that  Luther  had  some  show  of 
reason  an  his  side.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would  certainly 
lose  their  hold  on  the  laity,  unless  some  kind  of  diange  were 
made;  for  many  of  the  Church's  rules  were  ohaolde,  and 
others  far  too  severe  to  impose  on  the  France  of  Montalgrte 
or  even  the  Spain  ot  Cervantes.  Thua  caught  between  two  fires 
the  casuists  developed  a  highly  ingenious  method,  not  imhkt 
that  of  the  Roman  Stoka,  for  eviscerating  the  substance  of  a 
rule  while  leaving  Its  shadow  carefully  intact.  The  next  Hep 
was  to  force  the  contesiors  to  accept  theit  lax  interpRtation 
of  the  law;  and  thb  was  accomplished  by  their  famous  tbcOTy 
of  ftratsMIiisi — first  taught  in  Spain  about  tsBo.  This  made 
it  a  grave  sin  in  the  priest  to  refuse  absolntlon,  whenever  then 
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waswmaionlnaKia  tM^vlpstt  Mea«ben  tlint  wnc  otlitr 
and   better  mioiu  ior  nfuiing  it.    Thii  piindplc  doa 
deserve  ill  tbc  abuie  that  bu  been  Uviifaul  upOD  tl-    ItKCuml 
uDiTnRnily  in   the   confejsional,  tad   thereby  ptoltcled 
peniCent  from  the  apnea  of  individual  pttat£;  And  by  de- 
priving these  of  mpouibility,  it  [oiced  the  pcniteni  back  Di 
himielf.    But  the  fiia  wu  nunc  this  caiuterbiilaiicid  by  tbi 
cviL    The  lew  (he  Church  could  cipect  {tdid  iU  penitenti,  lb 
more  It  »ju  driven  to  ttu%l  to  the  inincuioiu  e£idcncy  of  ucn 
menul  gimce.    Once  get  ■  anntr  la  (onlcsiion,  and  tbe  irholi 
vork  WHS  done.    However  b«d  bis  natunl  dispoaition,  tb' 
Euagicml  vords  of  ab&olulion  would  nuike  lum  a  new  man.    Ai 
for  most  penitents,  all  tbey  caird  for  waa  to  acnpe  through  by 
tbe  ilun  of  their  Icclb.    Casuiitiy  might  insist  thai  it 
proposed  to  fia  the  minimum  of  a  minimum,  and  beg  tbei 


L  litde  1 


Kun 


.of  all  w 


applied  by  a  live  judge  in  a  visible  court.  If  tbe  . 
satisfied  with  little,  why  be  at  the  Irouble  of  offering 
For  this  reason,  probabilism  found  vigorous  opponE 
BosRKt  and  other  eminent  divines;  and  various  of  ila  n 
were  condemned  by  the  popes  during  the  laltpr  half  of  Ihe 
t7th  centuiy.  After  a  long  eclipse  it  was  finally  re.es1ablishcd, 
though  in  a  very  modified  form,  by  Alfonso  Liguori  about  Ibe 
middle  of  the  iStb  century. 

In  Protestant  counlriet  caauiBtry  shrank  and  dwindled, 
though  works  on  Ihc  subject  conlinutd  10  be  written  both  in 
Germany  and  England  during  the  t;tb  centuiy.  The  best  known 
of  tbe  Anglican  books  is  Jeremy  Taylor's  Dachr  DubilaiaiuM 
(166a).  But  tbe  Protestant  casuist  ucvei  pretended  to  speak 
■utboiitatively;  all  he  did  was  to  give  his  [eaio:».  and  leave 
tbe  dedaion  10  the  coiucience  of  his  readen.  "  In  all  this 
discouiu,"  uys  Disbop  Sanderson,  one  at  Ibc  best  of  the 
English  vriiera,  "  1  talu  it  upon  me  not  to  write  edicts,  but  to 
give  my  advice."  Very  sooo,  however,  these  relics  of  caiuialry 
wen  awcpt  away  by  tbe  riiing  tide  of  common-sense.    The 

very  cunoiy  glaoce  at  Fielding's  novels  (i;4i-i;si)  or  Boswcll's 
Lijc  oSJokmoji  (179O  "ill  iJ"*-  But  Ihe  age  was  incurably 
sus{hcuius  of  attempts  to  deal  with  such  difilculIiFS  on  any 
kind  of  technJcal  system.  Pope  was  never  tiicd  of  girding  at 
"  Morality  by  her  falv  guardian)  drawn. 
Chicane  ui  furs,  aud  uiuialry  in  lawn  "1 
while  Fielding  has  cmEx>dicd  the  popular  concepttoa  of  a  casuist 
in  Pltsoo  Thwackum  and  Philosopher  Square,  bolb  of  whom 
only  take  to  argument  when  tbey  want  to  tcuoa  tbeicselves 
out  of  some  obvious  duty.  Still  more  oulspaken  is  the  Savoy- 
aid  vicar  in  tbe  fniJe  (i^fii)  of  Jean  Jacquea  Rousseau: 
"  Whence  do  I  get  my  rules  of  actionP  I  find  them  in  my 
heart.  AU  I  feel  to  be  good  is  goodi  all  I  [eel  to  be  evil  is  evil. 
Conscience  is  tbe  best  of  casuists;  it  is  only  when  men  wish 
to  cheat  it  that  they  fiy  to  logical  quibbles."  Extravagant 
as  this  sentiment  sounds,  it  paved  the  way  to  belter  things. 
Tbe  great  object  of  i;Lh-centuTy  moralists  had  been  10  find 
some  general  principle  from  which  the  whole  of  ethics  could  be 
dedncedi  common-tense,  by  turning  its  back  on  abstract 
priadples  o't  every  kind,  forced  tbe  pbilosopbers  to  come  down 
to  tbe  H^  tanh,  biuI  start  by  inquiring  bow  tbe  world  does 
Bake  up  iU  mind  m  facL  During  the  last  two  centuries  de- 
duction has  gone  ateadily  out,  and  psychology  come  in.  Ethics 
have  becoBe  more  distinctively  a  science,  ins  lead  of  an  awkward 
hybrid  between  a  fcience  and  an  art;  their  business  has  been 
to  investigale  what  moral  conduct  a,  not  10  lay  down  the  law 
as  to  what  it  oughl  to  be.    Hence  tbey  deliberately  refuse  to 


engage  ii 


uistry  ol 


felt  that  ethical  judgments  do  not  depend  on 
reuon  aiooe,  but  involve  eveiy  element  in  our  chuacler;  and 
that  Ihe  real  problem  of  practical  moralily  a  to  establish  a 
bannoniouB  balance  between  the  inlelEigence  and  the  lerlings 
-— lo  make  a  man's  "  1  think  this  is  right  '*  correspond  with  his 
"1  feel  that  it  is  so."    Whether  tyslematic  uaioing  can  do 


quotlon  that  has  lately  engiged  tbe  attentioa  of  many  educa- 

before  it  would  seem  to  lie  along  Ihe  lines  indicated  by  them. 
There  ii  an  euclleni  study  of  the  ancient  caiuiiti  by  M.  Raymond 
Tbamin,  Un  PrMimt  moral  iam  fanliqiiill  (Parii.  ii%\).  For  (be 
Roman  CaihoUc  caiuiils  tee  Dilllint^  und  Rcusch.  Somtilrtilit- 
*-'---  --  tirttdiHItn  JahrhKHdrrl  (I  voli.,  KoidlinBen,  iBSo).  and 


es  r  Casuinik,"  "  Eihik,". 

iiio"lhe  edkions  of  Pucal'i  Pnxiiuial  iiitw.  . 
(with  English  Dotes,  Cambridge.  iS^J.  and  A. 

Liilms  «  Uaial  Pkileieplly  (Lonllm.  lB6l)?^' 

Epistle  to  the  Romaru  ^London,  ISjj).     MoAinc: 

Ttusry  oj  Cowd  aid  Eni  {3  v^,  Oxford,  J907J. 


John  deSoyrei 
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CAT.'  properly  the  name  of  tbe  well-known  domesticated 
feline  animal  usually  tcmied  by  naturalists  Fdii  dcmiilica,  but 
in  a  wider  sense  em[joycd  to  denote  all  the  more  typical  members 
of  Ibe  family  Filidat.  According  to  the  Hm  Enilish  Dkliorury, 
although  Ihe  origin  of  Ihe  word  "  cat  "  is  unknown,  yet  Ibe  name 
is  lound  in  various  languages  as  Far  back  as  they  can  be  traced. 
In  old  Western  Germanic  il  occurs,  forinsUnce,  so  early  as  from 
A.D.  400  lo  (jo;  in  old  High  German  it  is  ihaaa  or  cdlers,  and  in 
Middle  German  iio»ars.  Both  in  GaeUc  and  in  old  French  it  is 
cat,  although  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  chaler  in  the  latter: 
the  Gaelic  designation  of  the  European  wild  cai  being  calfiai- 
kaUh.  Id  Welsh  and  Cornish  Ibe  name  is  aOh.  If  Martial's 
f<il/oe  refer  lo  this  animal,  Ihe  eaillesl  Latin  use  of  tbe  name 
dales  from  the  ist  century  of  our  era.    In  Ibe  work  of  Palladius 


n  animal  called 


of  the  aoimal.  In  medieval  sjeeecrafl  Ihe 
J  or  pWm.  (iluUii  or  jalla,  in  Fr.  rlil  or  (*»(- 

iKway.  for  Ihe  piirpoK  of  sappbig.  mining 
iver  a  ram  01  oilier  balleriiu-eiiBiiH.  Tbe 
applied  to  a  heavy  timbo-  filled  with  iron 

ijecling  beam  on  Ihe  bawa  of  a  (hip  used  10 
le  sides  of  tbe  vksfI  when  weighed.    The 

used  of  a  type  of  a  vestcl.  now  obsolete. 


of  saiUt. , _,., ,^„ 

re  and  afl  laU.    Among  other  objecls  abo 

HI.  Eeneiallr  known  as  (he  "  cat  o'nine  taili."    This  conusis  of 
landle  of  wood  or  rope,  about  IB  in-  long,  with  nine  knotted  cords 


found  in  the  old  Rom 


n  ./IdrtUwH.  a  scouiee.  KhTch  had  lomelimes 
B  or  bronie  knots  lastcned  to  them.    The 
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Kniuria  far  atcUng  mice.  Thii  uuge,  cbupIrI  with  the' 
ejislence  of  ■  distlncr  term  in  Gaelic  For  the  wild  ipeda,  Jmve? 
little  doubt  thAI  Ibe  word  "  cat  "  properly  denotes  only  the 
doiDcslir«ted  ipedH-  Thii  ii  confimied  by  the  cmptoynKnt  in 
BytBotijie  Greek  of  the  term  rdrfol  or  vftrm  to  designate 
doTnesticiIed  cats  brought  from  Egypt.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  otXnval  of  the  Creeks,  frequently  Iranibled  by  Itie  older 
vritcrt  as  ^'  cut,"  really  refers  to  the  marten-catt  Drhidi  appears 
to  have  been  p«tti»lly  domstkated  by  the  ancients  and  em- 
ployed (or  Enouting. 

As  regaidt  the  atigiD  of  the  dam«lic*ttd  cau  of  wtitem 
Europe,  ii  i>  well  knoim  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  in  the 
habit  of  dmnaticaiing  (>t  leajt  in  same  degrpe)  the  Egyptian 
nee  o(  the  African  wild  tat  (Fdii  xrtala  aaniailsla),  and  also 
el  embalming  its  remaim,  of  vbicb  vast  numben  have  been 
found  In  tombs  al  Brni  Hasan  and  elsewhere  iji  Egypt,  Tifse 
Egyptian  cats  are  gcneraUy  believed  by  naturalists  lo  hive  had 
a  Urge  abare  in  the  parentage  of  the  European  breeds,  vbich 
have,  hoorever,  in  many  cases  been  CTOssed  to  a  greater  or  less 
estent  with  the  European  wild  cat  IF.  calui). 

One  ol  the  features  by  which  the  Egyptian  lUffers  from  the 
European  wild  cat  is  the  longer  and  less  bushy  lail^  and  it  has 
been  very  generally  considered  that  the  same  feature  ia  character- 
istic ol  European  domesticated  cats.  According,  however,  to  Dr 
E.  Hamilton,  "  the  measurement  of  a  number  of  tails  of  the 
(Europeanl  wild  cat  and  of  the  domatic  cat  gives  a  range 
between  rr  in.  and  r4|in.,  the  longer  length  being  quite  aa  often 
fttundin  the  wild  cats  as  in  the  domestic.  The  bushy  appearance 
depends  entirely  on  the  length  of  the  fur,  and  accords  with  the 
thick  fur  of  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  wild  cat.  while  in  the 
domestic  rice  the  fur  both  on  the  body  and  tail  is  tbinncr  and 
■orttr." 

Possibly  those  domesticated  cats  with  unutuaDy  gboit  and 
bushy  tails  m3y  have  a  larger  share  of  European  wQd-cat  biood; 
while,  conversely,  such  wild  caw  as  ihow  long  Isib  may  have  a 
cross  of  domesticated  blood. 

Mote  imparlance  was  attached  by  Dr  A,  Kchring  of  Berlin 
tSB.  Ca.  Naiurfin.,  Berlin,  iSS;)  to  the  colour  of  the  soles  of 
(he  hind-feel  as  a  means  ol  dtlcroiining  the  relatinnsbtp  of  the 
domesticated  cat  of  Europe,  According  to  his  observations,  in 
the  Egyptian  wild  cat  the  pads  of  (he  toes  are  wholly  black, 
while  the  black  extends  back  diber  continuously  or  in  long 
stripes  as  far  as  the  calcancum  or  heel-bone.  In  die  European 
wild  cat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  black  is  limited  to  a  small  round 
qnl  on  the  pads,  while  the  colour  of  the  hair  aa  far  back  as  the 
beel-bonelsyellowish  or  yellowish-grey.  Eincc  in  all  domesticated 
cata  retaining  the  colouring  of  the  wild  species  the  soles  of  the 
hind-feet  correspond  in  this  particular  with  the  Egyptlari  rather 
than  with  the  European  wild  cat,  the  presumption  Is  In  favour  of 
their  descent  from  the  former  rather  than  from  the  latter. 

Later,  Dr  Nehring  (op.  cil.  iSSq)  came  lo  the  conduslon  that 
the  tloraesticatcd  cat  has  a  dual  parentage,  one  stock  coming 
from  iouth-ea»t«n  Asia  and  the  olher  from  norlb-easlem  Africa; 
in  other  words,  from  a  domesticated  Chinese  cat  (itieU  derived 
from  ■  wild  Chinese  q>edcs)  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
Egyptian  c»t  on  the  other.  The  ordinary,  domejiicated  cau  of 
Europe  are,  however,  mainly  of  African  ori^n,  although  they 
have  largdy  crossed,  especially  in  Gennany  (and  probably  also  in 

of  opinion  that  the  domestication  or  taming  of  various  species  of 
wild  cats  took  place  chiefly  arnong  nationalities  of  stationary  or 
non-nomadic  hahiia  who  occupied  themadvcs  xrith  agricultural 
puraujta,  lipce  it  would  be  of  vital  importance  that  thdr  ato 
of  grain  should  be  adeqtutely  protected  bom  the  depredalii 
of  rats  and  mice. 
The  foregoing  opim'on  as  to  the  dual  parentage  of  OUI  domcsl 

■go byE.BIyth, which  tiavCT«enllybeenendomdandam[^i&  ' 
by  R.  t.  PocDck  (Proc.  Zed.  Stc.  Lendm,  1(107).     According 
these  observations,  two  distinct  lypct  ol  so-called  tabby  catsa 
tecogniaabte.     In  tha  one  the  pattern  consisU  ol  itarrow  vertit 
itrfpea,  and  In  the  other  ot  hingitadiiial  or  oUlqnely  looginidlBal 


stripes,  which,  on  the  sldei  of  lh«  body,  Ited  to  ftmt  k  Aifa«l 

or  Bub-drcular  arrangement  chatacterBllc  of  the  blotched  tabby. 

This  tatter  type  appears  to  be  the  true"  tabby  ";  since  that  word 

denotes  a  pattern  hke  that  of  watered  silk.     One  or  otha  nt  tbeK 

types  is  to  be  found  in  cats  of  almost  all  breeds,  whether  Penino, 

^ort-faaired  or  Mbih;  and  then  appear  to  be  no  InterBcdiate 

stages  between  them.     Cats  of  the  striped  type  are  no  doubt 

descended  from  the  Bunjpean  and  North  African  *ild  caU; 

theori^  of  cats  eihibi  ling  the  blolched  patleni  appesirato 

mknown.    As  it  was  to  a  cat  of  the  latter  kind  that  Unnaeia 

e  the  name  of  Ptili  crUHi,  Pocock  urges  that  this  title  b  not 

liable  for  the  European  wOd  cat,  which  he  would  call  FlUt 

alrit.    Without  accepting  this  proposed  diange  in  QOtncD' 

ciature,  which  is  liable  to  lead  to  confusion  without  urf  cum- 

pensatlng  advantage,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  hlotdied 

tabby  type  represents  Dr  Nehring^s  prenmed  Chinese  dnncnt 

In  the  cat's  parentage,  and  that  the  missing  wild  stock  aiay  be 

one  of  the  numerous  phaaes  of  tbe  leopanl-eal  {P.  btngaUiuij), 

in  some  of  which  an  incipient  sfarat  arrangemetit  of  tbe  markings 

may  be  lutticed  on  the  shoukTer. 

As  to  the  Entroductlon  of  domesticated  tats  into  Eqroiie,  the 
ophiion  is  very  generally  held  that  tame  cats  from  Egypt  vera 
imported  at  a  relatively  early  date  into  Etruria  by  Phoenician 
traders;  and  there  is  decisive  evidence  that  theve  animak  weiv 
established  in  Italy  long  before  the  Christian  era.  The  progeny 
of  these  cats,  mbre  ot  less  crossed  with  tbe  indigaious  spedea, 
thence  gradually  spread  over  Enrope,  10  become  minted  at  aoma 
period,  according  to  Dr  Nehring's  hypotfie^,  with  an  A^tic 
slock.  The  earilest  written  record  of  tfie  intmluctkn  fif 
domesticated  cats  into  Great  Britain  dates  from  about  a.D.  936, 
what  Hywel  Etda,  prince  of  South  Wales,  enacted  a  law  for  their 
protection.  "  Tlie  Romans,"  writes  Dr  Hamilton,  "  wve 
probably  the  original  Introdncns  of  this  cat,  and  as  t}ie  final 
evacuation  of  Britain  by  that  nation  took  place  under  the 
eTnpcror  Valenrinian  about  A.n.  436,  the  period  of  It9  introduo- 
tion  may  certainly  be  dated  Kme  joo  years  previous  lo  the  Wdsh 
chronicle  and  even  ranch  earliB."  It  is  added  that  the  temaiiii 
of  cata  from  Roman  villas  at  Silcbesler  and  Dotiky  ate  probably 
referable  to  the  domeatlcatai  breed. 

Before  pTOceedhig  to  notice  seme  of  the  different  types  of 
domesticated  cats,  a  few  lines  may  be  devoted  to  the  wild 
Eun^xan  spedca,  P.  calat.  Beyond  stating  that  In  cohxir  it 
coufotms  vcly  dosdy  to  the  striped  phase  of  domesticated  tabby, 


range  was  formeriy  ver^ 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Germany 
Hungary,  I\>land,  Transylvania,  Galicia,  the  Cxaai 
the  Caspian,  southern  Rusua,  Italy,  Spain,  Greece 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  portion!    -  -      ■ 


ts  geograpbiral 


9  Dt« 


lyof  the  above  districts-  Eaampls 
may  perhaps  occasionally  still  h6  found  In  the  unli^bit«1 
forests  of  Hungary  and  TVans^vania,  and  occa^onaQy  In  Spain 
and  Greece,  as  well  as  in  the  (^ucaius  and  in  some  of  ibe  Swiss 
cantons,  but  the  original  nee  has  in  most  coimtrks  Interbred 
with  the  domestic  cat  wherever  the  latter  has  penetrated."  In 
Great  Britain  wild  cats  survive  only  in  some  of  the  Scottish 
forest*,  and  even  then  ft  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  pun-bied 
spedmens  ate  extant  Remains  of  the  wild  cat  occur  in  &ig)ish 
caverns;  while  from  those  ol  Ireland  (where  the  wild  ipedes  has 
apparently  been  unknown  during  the  historic  period)  have  been 
obtained  ^ws  and  teeth  whkh  It  has  been  suggested  are  referaUe 
to  the  E^tlan  rather  than  to  the  European  wild  cat.  Such  a 
determination  is,  however,  extremely  haxardotis,  even  f(  It  be 
admitted  that  the  remains  of  cats  from  the  nck-fosares  «( 
Gibraltar  peitain  (0  Ft/it  tctttlt. 

The  favourite  haunts  ol  the  wOd  cat  are  mountain  toresti 
where  masset  A  rocks  or  i£ffa  an  inter^sened  with  trees,  tbe 
crevices  in  tliese  rocks  or  (he  hoflow  trunks  of  trees  affording 
sites  for  the  wfld  cat's  lair,  where  its  young  are  pmdoced  and 
reared.  In  the  Spanish  plains,  however,  the  young  are  often 
produced  in  ncali  buQt  ta  tiMs,  or  agwng  tall  bunbooa  In 


Fig.  I.— Skins   o(    the    Blotched    Domestic    Cat,  Fig.  i.^Skins  of  the  Striped  Domestic  Cat,  giving 

showing  some  of  the   variations   to   which   the  the     "ticked"    breed    and    a    partially    albino 

pattern  is  liable.     (Cf.  F^.  s  on  Plate  II.)  specimen.     (CI.  Fig.  4  on  Plate  II.) 


KoU. — Of  the  two  types  of  colouration  found  in  modern  domestic  cats,  the  striped  type  obviously 
corresponds  to  tbe  original  wild  cat  as  seen  in  various  parts  of  North  Europe  to-day.  The  origin  of 
the  blotched  as  a  fecial  type  is  wholly  unknown.  . 
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"Tal^Hkawildat 
au  uc  describa]  a>  Hmc  ol  llie  moit  I 

poit  U>  tho  viffw  of  tb«  raigiii 
iH>t  yet  been  dctamincd.  Uons,  labbili,  ^kd-nioc,  mtcr- 
nti,  nti,  iqiuinli,  molci,  guneJucdi,  pignm,  uid  uniU 
bitdi,  ionn  the  chief  food  ol  the  wild  cat. 

Apart  Erom  the  above-mentioned  diviiioo  of  Ibe  Mfiped 
■neabeo  ol  both  groups  fnto  two  tyi>o  umrdiog  10  the  pittem 
of  tbdi  mttkingi,  the  donHaliated  («ti  of  wcitim  Europe 
■le  divided  into  *  ihoit-htiml  ud  ■  lOBg-iiaind  tfoap.  Of 
thtie,  the  fanna  is  >he  ooe  which  b«>n  the  doiat  idatiouhip 
to  the  wild  cati  of  Aliica  and  ol  Emopc,  the  latter  being  an 
importalion  fmm  the  East.  Ilie  niipcd  (as  diitiRctfrDu  the 
blotcfacd)  ihcct-haind  tabby  ia  probably  the  one  moat  ncaily 
allied  to  the  wild  anccatoTB,  the  stiipea  being,  however,  to  a 
great  axteat  duo  to  the  European  wild  caL    In  one  direction 

OAmpleti  Mjr-VTi*M^-  while  in  the  otfwr  direction  there  ia  an 
ngually  marked  tendency  to  albinism;  grey  cats,  which  may 
be  resided  ai  tabbiea  whose  Atiipes  have  disappeared,  forming 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Ubby  and  the  whiW  cat.  A 
mixture  of  the  melaniitic  with  the  albltiutie  type  wiH  of  cxniiM 
^ve  rite  to  partvcolonred  cut).  A  tUid  colour-phue,  the 
"eryihriitic"  or  red,  !i  nptocnted  by  the  sandy  cat,  the 
female  «l  which  takes  the  lona  of  the  "  tortoisc-thell,"  char- 
acterised, curkusty  enough,  by  the  colour  tnog  ■  blend  of  black, 
while,  uid  taody.  Tbt  Mxalied  taangc  tab^  is  one  fthase  of 
the  erythmiic  ^pe. 

As  (o  bog-hailed  cats,  there  qjptar  ori^nally  to  have  been 
two  dowlyialljed  slraiis,  the  Angon  and  the  Persian,  of  which 
the  fcnaer  ha*  been  altogether  replwnl  ia  western  Europe  by 
the  Utter.  Ikat  thev  kiag-baiced  att  have  an  ancaliy,  to 
■OBe  stent  at  any  rate  diitloct  Itma  the  aweary  dioit-haixed 
brcedi,  i*  practically  cntsio,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
they  are  derned  frooi  the  "  maaul "  cat,  or  Pallas'i  cat  (Fefii 
mmkIIi  of  Ute  dtaerts  of  central  Asia,  which  is  a  long'haiied 
ukI  bu)lg^l■fltd  qndcs  with  comparatively  slight  atriiHng. 
Tbt  bet  that  Id  tabby  Persians  the  body'inarkings  are  never 
■o  tutut  as  in  the  ahort-haired  breeds  is  in  some  degm  con- 
firmatory of  this,  as  suggesting  descent  from  a  nearly  whole- 
cckmnid  tvpc.  At  the  present  day,  however,  Persians  exhibit 
aearly  all  the  colour  and  pattern  types  of  the  short-haired 
~      "      "  ■'  E  erythristic 


Diany  parts  of  Ruh^  and  there  is  a  very  general  op^, 
it  ori^naHy  calDe  from  J^ian  or  some  other  far  eastern  councry. 
Thmu^int  Japan,  Qnu,  Siam,  and  the  Ualsy  countries,  normal 
long-tailed  cala  aie  indeed  seldom  seen.  Instead  of  these  are 
cats  with  more  or  less  abbreviated  tails,  showing  in  greater  or 
loa  degree  a  decided  kink  or  bend  near  the  tip.  In  other  cases 
the  tail  la  o(  the  short  curling  type  of  that  of  a  bulldog;  some- 
times it  starts  quite  straight,  but  divides  in  a  fork-like  manner 
Dear  the  tip;  and  In  yet  other  instances  it  Is  allogclher  wanlTng, 
aa  in  the  typical  Manx  cats.  These  kink-tailed  or  uilliu  cats 
arc  noreaver  nnaller  in  slie  than  the  ordinary  short-iailed  breeds, 
with  lather  longer  hair,  whose  teittue  approaches  that  of  nbbtt- 
ter.  and  a  cry  saM  to  be  like  that  of  the  ^gle-cat  (F.  cAoib) 
•flndia  and  Africa,  and  more  dag-Gke  habits.  Unless  the  Jungle- 
tat,  wbtch  Is  a  nearly  whole-coloured  (pedes,  can  claim  the 
portion,  the aaoMty  of  these  Uau-Malay  cats  Is  still  unknown. 
Kink-talled  cats,  it  should  be  added,  are  also  known  from 


Among  tlie  domesticated  can  of  India  a  spotted  type  of 
cc4oaring,  with  a  more  or  leu  dedded  tendency  for  the  spots 
to  coalesce  into  stripes,  is  very  noticeable;  and  it  is  protwble 
that  theae  caU  are  derived  from  the  qiatled  Indian  deseit-cat 
iF.  onMto),  with  a  certain  amorait  of  cioattng  from  oti 
The  ai>«aUed  P.  nrf»Me  of  India  la  probably  bawd 


this  type  which  have  reverted  to  tb  wild  slate.  Other  ladlan 
(au  with  a  lawny  «  fulvous  type  of  colouring  are  probably  tb* 
mote  or  less  modified  descendants  ol  the  jungfe.(al..  Fron  th* 
same  stock  may  be  derived  the  Abyssinian  breed,  in  wi^tib  the 
ear*  ate  Riativdy  Urge  and  occauoaally  tipped  with  king  hairs 
(thusrecalliog  the  tufted  ean  of  the  jangle^l).  JThecolosril 
typically  reddish-brown,  cadi  individual  hair  l»tng  "  ticked  'j 
tike  that  of  a  wild  rabint,  wbt^ce  the  popular  name  *d  "  bunny 
cat."  Another  African  breed  is  the  Mombasa  al.^b  which 
the  hair  Is  reported  to  be  wiiisuKlly  short  and  stiff. 

By  tar  the  most  remarkable  of  aS  the  Old  Worki  domestnted 
breeds  i),  however,  the  royal  Siamese  cat,  which  almost  certainly 
has  an  origin  quite  distiisct  fiom  thatof  the  cvdiuary  European 
breeds;  this  being  rendered  evident  not  only  by  tbe  peculiar 
type  of  colouring,  but  likewise  by  the  cry,  which  ia  qtate  un- 
mistakable. Siamese  cati  may  have  the  tail  either  stiai)^! 
or  kinked,  but  whether  the  latter' feature  belongs  of  right  to 
the  breed,  or  has  been  acquired  by  crossing  with  the  ordinary 
black  and  tabby  kink-tailed  cats  of  the  country,  is  ihot  kttown. 
In  the  royal  Siamese  breed  the  bead  is  rather  long  and  painted, 
tho  body  also  donated  with  lelatively  slender  limbs,  the  coat 
gloosy  and  dose,  the  eyes  blue,  and  the  general  colour  some 
shade  of  cream  or  pink,  with  the  face,  ears,  feet,  undet^parts,  and 
tail  chocidate  or  seal-bmvn.  There  is  however  a  wholly 
chocdatfr<cdoored  strain  in  which  the  eyca  arc  yellow.  The 
moit  Temariuble  feature  about  the  hned  is  that  the  young  are 
white.  "The  kittens,"  observes  a  lady  writer,  "are  bom 
absobnely  white,  and  in  about  a  week  a  faint  petidUing  enmes 
round  the  ears,  and  gradually  all  the  points  come.  At  four  or 
five  mODiha  ihey  are  bvely,  ai  gcntnlly  ihey  retain  Iheii  baby 
whiieoea,  which  coolrasls  well  with  their  almmi  tUtA  ean, 
deep-bmwn  raarklnp,  and  blue  eyes.^'  In  constitutioti  Ihete 
cats  are  ettremely  ddicale.  The  blue  eyes  and  the  white  coat 
of  the  kitten  indicate  that  the  Siamese  breed  is  a  semi-slbino, 
which  when  adult  tends  towards  mdardsm,  such  a  combination 
of  characters  being  apparently  unknown  in  any  otiier  snimal. 
If  the  frequent  presence  of  a  kink  in  the  tail  be  an  inheient 
feature,  the  breed  is  evidently  related  to  the  other  kirik-ialled 
Malay  cats  which,  aa  already  staled,  have  a  cry  diflering  from 
that  of  European  cats.  Sbotild  ihb  be  lo,  then  if  the  ordinary 
hlalay  cata  are  the  dcscendaats  of  the  jungle-cat,  we  slull  have 
to  asign  tbe  same  aacesny  to  the  Siamese  breed. 

AHhougb  definite  bformation  on  thb  pohit  is  required,  k 
lecmi  piobaUe  that  tbe  SMitbem  part  of  North  Amctlca  and 
South  America  ponested  eeiiain  native  domatlcated  breed)  ol 
cats  previous  to  the  European  conquest  ol  the  country;  and 
if  this  be  so,  It  will  be  obviout  that  these  bleeds  must  be  derived 
from  indigenous  wHd  ^icdei.  One  ol  these  breeds  is  the  Paia- 
'hich  when  adult  neighs  only  about  three  pounds. 


T  the  ! 


The  body  Is  elongated,  and  the  hair, 
shiny  and  dose.    This  small  sire  j 


specially  on  the  tail,  si 


home  of  a  breed  of  hairless  cats,  slid  to  have  been  kept  by  the 

Although  entirely  naked  in  summer,  these  cats  dcviloped  In 
winter  a  sli^t  growth  ol  hair  on  the  back  and  the  ridge  of  the 
taiL 

l-iTEHATtraK.— St  Geoive  MTvarf,  TV  Col  (Londoa.  l8Si);  R. 
Lydekker.  "Cati."  in  Allrn'i  //aHmi/rti'  ti!-ory  (IS8S);  F. 
Hamillon,7'*lli'WCiUarEi.Mp<  (London,  1896);  Fiancea  Simpson, 
Tte  Bh*  t/lktCm  (Loodon,  190J).  (K.  L.') 

CATABDUSM,  or  Kataboueh  <Gr.  atti,  down,  fiMi,  a 
throw),  the  biological  term  for  the  reverse  of  anabolism,  bamely 
the  breaking  down  of  complex  into  Ampler  substances,  destructive 
njetaboliim  {»ee  PbySiolocy). 

CATACLTSa  (Gr.  ■snuAwfiJi,  a  dduge).  a  great  Sood  or 
deluge  (f.t.).   The  term  ta  ased  ia  geotegy  to  dertota  an 
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itiotAe  vhicli  hu  produced  mddea  cluingM 


¥»iion  [or  the  interment 
we  tlK  word  "  catacomb  " 
id  has  found  a  place  in  most 
term,  catacumbiu,  however, 

Rome.     It  waa  derived  frem 


CATACOMB,  ■  lubierrancaa 
of  the  dead  or  buriai'VauLL  la  this 
has  giiincd  univenal  acceptance,  a 
modem  bnguagci.  The  original 
had  no  conneiion  with  lepultucc,  t 
parlicubt  loolity  in  the  environa  oi 

the  Greek  mrt  and  itjift,  "a  hollow,  aou  nau  irieicnccio  ine 
natunl  configuration  of  the  ground.  In  the  diitrict  (hat  bom 
Ihii  deugnatioD,  lying  dose  to  the  Appian  Way,  the  basilica  of 
San  Sebistiano  was  erected,  and  the  eiiemive  burial-vatdie 
beneith  that  chntch— in  which,  according  to  tradition,  the 
bodiei  of  (he  iposllea  S(  Peter  and  St  Paul  rested  (or  a  year  and 
■evca  months  previous  (n  their  removal  to  (he  ^"■^^^''•f  which 
bear  their  nimcs — were,  in  very  early  times,  called  {toib  it 
avrndtritim  ad  caJacumbas^  or  aitacumbai  alone.  From  the 
celebrity  of  this  cemcieiy  as  an  object  of  pilgrimage  its  name 
became  ei(ensively  known,  and  in  entire  forgetfulness  of  (he 
origin  of  the  word,  iolacumbat  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  generic 
■ppe!la(ion  for  all  burial.^darts  of  Ihe  same  kind.  This  eitcnsion 
of  the  term  (o  Chrisdan  burial-vaults  generally  dates  from  the 
9(h  century,  and  obtained  gradual  currency  through  the  Christian 
world,  liie  original  designation  of  (hcic  places  of  sepulture  is 
iryHa  or  ixmnrrium. 

The  lusnt  number  ot  Christian  catacombs  belong  to  the  3rd 
and  the  early  part  of  (he  4(h  cen[urics.  The  custom  of  sub> 
terranean  interment  gradually  died  out,  aixd  entirely  ceued  with 
(be  sack  of  Rome  by  AlsriCi  *  Ji.  410.  "  TheendoF(heca(icamb 
graves,"  writes  Mommien  {Cmil.  Xn.,  May  1871), "  is  Intimately 
connected  with  the  end  of  the  powerful  d(y  itself. . . .  Poverty 
took  the  place  of  wealth, ...  the  (odidoni.  of  the  CbrtsUui 
tomb-architec(s  sank  into  u(ttr  insigoificsace,  and  (be  opanse 
o[  the  wasted  Csrapagna  now  offered  room  enough  to  bury  (he 
few  bodies,  without  baving  (0  descend  as  once  far  down  below  (he 
■urface'of  the  earth."  The  earliest  account  oi  (he  catacombs, 
that  of  S(  Jerome  narrating  bis  visits  (o  them  when  1  tchoolboy 
St  Rome,  about  A.i>.  154,  shows  that  interment  in  them  was  even 
then  rare  if  it  had  not  been  altogether  discontinued;  and  the 
poet  I>rudcntlus'a  description  of  the  tomb  of  the  Christian 
martyr  Hippolytus,  aed  the  cemetery  in  which  it  stood,  loids  us 
lo  the  same  eoncluvon.  With  the  Latter  pact  of  the  4th  century 
■  new  epoch  in  Ihe  history  of  the  calacombs  arose — that  of 
religious  reverence.  In  the  time  of  Pope  Damasus,  a  ji,  356-384, 
the  catacombs  had  begun  to  be  regarded  with  special  devotion, 
and  had  become  Ihe  resort  of  large  bands  o(  pilgrims,  for  wbote 
guidance  catalogues  of  the  chief  burial-pbces  and  the  holy  men 
buried  in  them  were  drawn  up.  Some  of  these  lists  are  still 
ex(an(,'  Pope  Damasus  himself  displayed  great  real  in  adapting 
the  catacombs  (0  their  new  purpose,  restoring  the  works  of  art 
«n  (be  walls,  and  renewing  the  eptaphs  over  the  graves  of  (he 
niar(yrs.  In  this  latter  work  he  employed  an  enpaver  named 
Furiu)  Fhilocalus,  (he  eiquiuu  beauty  of  whose  characters 
enables  Ihe  smallest  fragment  of  his  work  to  be  recognized  at  a 
glance.  This  gave  rise  lo  exteiuive  alleratloni  in  Ihdr  con- 
struction and  decoration,  which  has  much  lessened  Ibeir  value 
as  authentic  memorials  of  the  religious  ait  ol  the  lod  and  3rd 
centuries.  Subsequent  popes  manifested  equal  ardour,  with  the 
tame  damaging  results.  In  the  repair  and  adornment  bf  the 
catacombs,  and  many  of  the  paintings  covering  their  walls, 
which  have  been  assigned  to  the  period  ot  their  ori^nal  construc- 
tion, are  really  the  work  td  these  later  times.    The  catacombs 


"Thei 


ifit'hlS'S 


■iilD((he« 


Hiu  ew-iKr,  Dui  KB  complete,  apfRora  in  the  Sotiiv  Urbit  Rome  - 
uoder  the  title /vrfe^e  CMmtttritnmr  Another  Jtinemry-prewrved. 
Eiiuiedeln,  printed  by  Mabilkni.  dates  from  the  latter  haliof  tl 
same  eenlu^.  That  found  in  the  works  of  William  of  Malmesbu: 
(Hardy's  ed,  vol.  il.  pp.  S39-M4)  appears  to  be  copied  from  it, 
both  may  be  from  (he  tame  source.    Oe  Rossj  gives  a  comparati' 


shared  In  the  devaatttion  ot  Rome  by  the  Goths  under  ViQEEi 
In  Ihe  6(h  cenlitrj-  and  by  the  Lombards  at  n  bter  period;  and 
partly  through  the  spolialton  of  these  barbarian  iovaden.  parity 
Ihroiib  the  ne^eet  of  Iboiewboshould  have  been  theirguardiini, 
they  sank  into  such  a  stale  of  decay  and  pollution  thai,  at  tte 
only  means  of  preserving  the  holy  remains  ihey  enshrined  froa 
further  desecration,  Pope  Paul  1.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Sih 
century,  and  Pope  Paschal,  at  the  beginning  of  the  gth,  entered 
upon  the  work  of  the  translation  of  the  relics,  nhfch  »is 
vigorously  carried  on  by  successive  pontiffs  until  Ihe  crypis  were 
almost  entirely  de^ioiled  of  (heit  dead.  The  relics  having  been 
removed,  the  visits  of  ptlgdms  naturally  ceased,  and  by  dcgnes 
(he  very  eiistence  o[  those  wonderful  subteminean  cemeteriei 
not  forgotten.  Six  centuries  ebpsed  bclore  the  accidental 
discovery  of  a  acpulchial  chanbec  by  some  labourers  digging 
(or  faulatia  eanh  (May  31,  1S7B)  revealed  to  the  amiied 
inhabitants  o(  Rome  "  (he. existence,"  10  quote  a  con(cmpar»y 
record.  "  ot  other  cities  concealed  beneath  their  own  suburta." 
Baronius,  the  ecdesiaitlcol  historian,  was  one  of  the  first  to  vist 


(he  n 


just  apprcciatio 
"  CJihimbiB  of  this  mbtertaBcan 
clesigna(ed.  was  the  iDdefa(ig3ble 


I  its  importance.  The  tne 
world,"  as  he  has  been  aplty 
Antonio  Bosio  (d.  1639),  who 
vestigatlon  of  the  caracomhi, 


but  faithful  plans 
Latin  transladon  1 
Paolo  Aringiu  in 


re  reproduced  by  Gia> 


wise  important  w 
d'Agincourt,  1S25, 
the  study  of  the  ai 


with  an  apologetic,  not  a  scientific  obfrcl, 
end  to  pc^mics,  and  htlle  addition  to  ovr 


a  thorough  acquaintance  ^ 
could  be  gathered  from  b* 
stigalor.    The  great  pionei 


e  path  ot  inde- 


is  Fadre  Mtrctii 


■Uigentuse 
and  historical  evidence,  has  led  to  so  vast  » 
acquaintance  with  the  Roman  Catacombs,  • 
of  the  Society  o(  Jesus.     Hit  work,  Jfon.wiiidiJ'e 

friinilaii,  it  the  6nt  in  which   the  ttiange  a .... 

received  with  ujiquesiioning  faith  by  eariier  writers,  that  (he 
CB(aci>inbs  were  exhausted  tiiad-piu  adapud  by  the  Oniuiui 
to  the  purpose  of  intermeot,  was  dispelled,  and  (be  true  hbtoiy 
of  ihelc  iotmation  demonstrated.  Marchi'i  line  of  investigilio* 
was  ioUowed  by  the  Commendatore  De  Rossi,  and  hit  bmtker 
Micbele,  the  iormer  of  whom  was  Marchi'i  feUow-labourei 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  exploTations;  aiid  it  b  (0  them  that 
we  owe  the  most  eithaujUve  sdentiSc  eiaininatiou  of  the  wh* 
subject.  The  Catacombs  of  Rome  arc  ibe  most  eMensive  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and,  as  might  be  expected  b  the  centfe 
of  Ihc  Chtistian  world,  aiti  in  many  respects  the  most  lemattable. 
No  others  have  been  to  thoroughly  examined  and  illunmed. 
These  may,  therefore,  be  most  appnqviatety  selected  lor  descrip- 
tion as  typical  examplea. 

Oui  description  of  the  Roman  Catacombs  cannot  be  men 
appropriately  introduced  than  by  St  Jerome's  account  of  ha 
visits  to  them  in  his  youth,  already  referred  (0,  which,  Q,axaii 
after  the  lapse  of  above  fifteen  cenluries,  presents  a  ^^m^ 

labyrinths.  "  When  I  was  a  boy,"  he  writes,  "  rereiviiig  ml' 
education  in  Rome,  I  and  my  schoolfellows  used,  on  SuikIs!^ 
to  make  the  circuit  ot  the  tepulchies  ot  the  apostles  and  oirlr* 
Many  a  time  did  we  go  dowa  into  the  cattconba.    IVk  ait 
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they  lUch  m 


raavsUd  duf  a  die  earth,  ud  coaUin,  on  eiihei  h 

eDUr,  the  bodiu  ol  ihc  cl«d  buried  in  the  wall.    It  is  tU  to  dark    1 

tbeie  that  the  luiguage  ol  the  prophet  (Pi.  Iv.  15)  » 

(uUlkd,  '  Let  them  go  down  quick  into  hell.'    Only  Dccasioully    1 

a  lliibt  let  in  to  mitigUe  the  bonoi  ol  the  gloom,  end  then  not 

■o  Bndi  Ihniugh  a  wijidow  oi  through  n  hole.    You  tiki  e«cb 

Btep  with  caution,  as,  aurrouuded  by  deep  ni^t,  you  ncj^  the 

word,  of  Virgil— 

to  the  Roman  Catacomhi  Gads  himself  in  a  vast  labyiinlh  of 
namw  pUeries,  uiually  from  j  to  4  ft.  in  width,  inlenperacd 
with  small  cbamben,  all  excavated  at  successive  levels,  in  the 


-ifllni 


ID  the  01 


mNonhcol 


veni  ilorcys.  The  drawing  (£g.  t) 
toftect  idea  of  iheje  gaUEiia.  with 
n  the  walls.  The  doorways  which 
M  ol  graves  are  those  of  the  family 


sepulchral  chambers,  or  cub 
particularly  bereaflcT. 

The  graves,  or  loculi,  as  they  an  commonly  designated,  were. 
In  the  Chrislian  ceneteriet,  with  only  a  few  eiceplions  fPadre 
Marchi  produces  some  from  the  cemeteiy  of  Si  Ciflaca,  Utniim. 
frimiliv.  uv.  xiv,  iliii.  iliv.),  parallel  with  the  length  ol  (ha 


it  pan  of  the  Ccmaeiy  "f  Sam'  Agnese.    (1 

6.  Ail-shafto,  or  lumiiurib 

7.  Ruivd  vauh. 
h.  Blind  wavi. 

9.  Pusages  built  up  or  ruined. 
10.  PaHa^obnrucicdbylandslipa. 
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m  (fig. 

).  they  i 

Ier» 

in  straight  lines,  and  as  a  rale  preserve  the  same  leveL    The 

dilTerenl  storeys  of  galleries  lie  one  below  the  other  (6g.  1)  to  the 

Dumber  oi  foui  or  five  {in  one  part  of  the  cemetery  ol  St  Caliitiu 

■  Hlcfon.,  CoBtmrnl.  '■  Euik.  lib.  xx.  c.  40.    The  tnoslallon  is 


itutc  of  tombs.  ^s.  Large  chapel  in  five 

gallery.     In  the  pagan  cemeteries,  on  Ihe  ol 

angles  to  the  corridor,  the  body  bdng  introd 
The  plan  adopted  by  the  Christians  saved  labo 


ome,  however,  were  farmed  to  contain  two,  three,  or  four,  or 
vea  more  CoiT«e»,  Such  recesses  were  known  respectively 
s  biiami,  Iriiumi,  jiiorfriitnnj,  &C.,  terms  which  often  appear 
1  the  sepulchral  inscriptions.  After  the  introduction  of  the  lady 
lie  lacuJi  were  closed  with  the  greatest  care,  either  with  slabs  of 
larble  the  whole  length  of  the  apeitute,  01  with  huge  lilct,  three 
eioggenenliyemplayed.  cemented  together  with  greateioctnesi 
>  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  products  of  decomposilioa 


'e  destitute  of  any  intcriplioi 


It  alits  or  tiles.    In  the  eailin 


c(iiUph>u>iuUytUubed«ilKiI>bInndorbUckptliii.     In 

Clolhl,    DC    I 

liter  enmplH  i<  n  induid  in  the  nuibJa,  the  lellen  being 

RadeteddeiRcbybeingcalouredu'ithveiinilion.   Tbeendasing 

ol  the  body 

lUb  my  ollen  ban  oneoc  more  Chtiitlas  lynbob,  nich  u  the 
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Fig.  j.-Vie«o(>Ca1fcry. 

day  of  the  faneral  o 


iiK  double  duty,  bearing  a  pigan  inscription 

I  Christian  one  on  ibc  other.    These  are  known 

The  bodies  wnr  interred  unipped  In  liDtn 


■thed  in  bands,  and  wett  (requestty 

5.    In  the  case  o(  poorer  inlermcnulhedesinieiK 

Kva,  on  Ibe  contrary,  often  accelerated  by  tJie  a 

in  the  waU-receH  or  l^ttHl1u,  though  in5nitcly  il 
ai  Dot  the  only  mode  emiJoyed  In  ibe  cit«ca>Db 
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But  in 

he  tihle-tomb 

fig- S>  the 

ol  rate  occurtence.  They  diielly  ocruc  in  the  earlier  cemeleriei, 
and  Ihe  costliness  of  their  construclion  confined  Iheit  use  to  ihc 
weihhiest  classes— r.j.  in  (be  ccmeleiy  ol  St  Domililla.  hccuU 
a  membec  of  the  imperial  house.  Anoihec  untrcriucDI  mode  of 
interment  was  ia  graves  lilie  (hose  ol  modem  times,  dug  [n  the 
floor  of  the  galleries  (Macchi.  u.i.,  tav.  iii.  avi.).  Table-iombs 
and  arcosolia  ace  by  no  means  nee  in  (he  corridors  of  (be-rila- 
combs,  but  (hey  belong  more  generally  (o  the  fH£if  Hid,  or  family 
vaults,  of  which  wc  now  proceed  to  apealc. 

These  ciiJirBfu  are  small  apinnients,  seldom  more  (ban  11  It. 
square,    usually   rectangular,    though   tometimes   droilit   at 


iridoo.    TVy  are  not 
lidet  of  (he  e>"*'kS'  t*" 

,    •escenfDapr*vioiuiUBslntion(Gg.j), 

ID  the  passage  of  a  modem  bouse-    The  to 
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flat,  but  s  Don  usialty  vuhcd,  uni 
cufiolL  Both  the  n»[  and  tin  wtlb  an  ilnuit  uiuvcmUy 
GMled  with  UDCoo  ud  covered  Irith  Iibto  pusliiga — b  the 
euliei  vorki  menly  decoiativc,  in  the  Uls  ilwiyi  lymbolicat 
or  hiMarioL  Each  tide  of  the  cubicuLuin,  Ufcpl  Ih>I  0(  Om 
talnact,  luually  oinuiiu  >  tetaaed  tomb,  cilbcr  ■  uble-tonb 
or  u  ucOKtium.    Thai  taang  the  eniruux  wu  the  plim  of 

martyr  «erT  depoutrd,  whUK  lomb,  accDrdin^  lo  pnmldvc' 


lbs  dalb  bDDC  1 


able-tonU). 


Willi,  abovt  uid 
uound'uid  behind 
the  Drifinal  lojnbe. 
Dmbed   with  lociilt. 


mpfclely 

JDgs  oiigintlJy  dtpicted  od  the  valb.  Aitatbet  molive  lor 
muUiplyiDE  the  Dumber  of  gnva  opented  wheo  the  cubiculum 
CODt^ud  the  temaioi  of  any  noted  saint  or  manyr.  1^ 
Cbiistian  anLiquaiy  bu  caux  CDntinualiy  to  luneat  the  de- 
stiuclioD  of  ttotlu  of  art  due  lo  this  crgving.  One  oi  tbt  most 
pertecl  eumples  of  early  CbrisliaD  piclorki  decoration,  (he  »- 
callcd"Dl9pule  with  Ihe  Doctors,"  in  the  catacomb  of  Caliitus, 
Ibe  "  unique  style  of  beauty  "  ol  which  is  noticed  by  Kuglcr, 
has  tbu>  suffered  irrepsiable  mutilation,  the  whole  of  [be  lower 
(art  of  the  picture  having  been  dcUroyed  by  tbe  eiavalion 
of  a  fiah  grave-recess  (Bottari,  vol.  ii.  tav.  ij).  The  plain  of 
De  Roili.  Perret,  and,  indeed,  all  iiluiltationi  ol  the  catacombs, 
eihibil  Frequent  eiamples  of  the  same  deslrucLive  uipenlidon. 
The  lUiutralions  (figs,  ii  and  ii),  taken  Irom  De  Rossi's  great 
work,  npmenling  two  of  the  cubicula  in  the  cemetery  ol  St 
Caliitui,  show  the  general  arranscmenl  ol  Ihe  loculi  and  the 


chancter  of  the  frewoci  which  ornament  [he  walls  and  roof. 

^jne  atyle  aa  the  wall-pain ringi  of  the  hatha,  and  tbcae  of 

Each  cmbkmlum  waa  uaually  the  biirying-FAace  of  aome  one 

(he  chaDlry-chapcIs  canoccud  with  medieval  churcbet.   In  them 


u  cekfanttd  the  fUneiml-leaal  on  die  day  of  bi 
inivcnary,  ai  tnii  as  the  euchaiiat,  which  waa 
if  funerals  in  tbe  iximitive  cha 


Fic.io,— Renoratiaii  of  the  Papsi  Crypt.  Cemelery  of  St  Calixt 


(kit-  Etd.  bk.  niii.  e.  iii.  u).    The  f 


profmed  by  heathen  liteoce.  Si  Aujuiiini 
inveighs  against  those  who  Ibui  by  "  glu 
buried  ibemselvc*  over  ihe  buried,"  twl 


tm.  tl.— Cubiculum  in  CenKttrrofSlCaliil 
drunk  in  Ihc  chapels  of  tbe  marlyrs,  placinj 
fisd.  CfltM.  c.  u:  Cimi'.  Fatal,  lib.  ii.  c 


»i<»(PP-3SS.3«')™lollieri.    An» 

cen  inmwD  ovcE  ihne  bucial  diipeli  by  the  notioD 
lie  pitca  of  wonhip  lual  by  the  Chriutuu  in 


Flo.  IJ.— Cubiculum  In  llw  CcDKlery  erf  Si  Ciliit™. 
(FfDin  dc  Riw.) 

pencnilion.  Tfaii  lo  i  cndin  eitent  it  doubtlcu  true,  ai  ui  t) 
CISC  o(  the  clupcl  of  Sun  PmciUt,  when  ibe  allar  or  ilol 
codin  of  1  DurEyr  renuin*,  wiib  i  •mall  platlonn  bcbiiul  k  b 
Ibe  priest  or  bishop  to  (Und  upon.  Bui  that  they  can  have  bee 
■o  used  to  any  lirge  eitent  is  nndeittl  impossible  by  iheii  Ihnite 
dimension],  as  mat  ol  them  could  hold  more  thin  fifty  or  siil 
pcnoDi.  In  some  of  the  csticombs,  howevei,  (here  are  hrgi 
balls  and  onnnecled  suites  of  chapels  which  may  possibly  bai 
been  lonMnicled  for  Ibe  purpose  of  congregational  woTshi 
durini  the  dark  periods  wbcn  the  public  eietcise  of  the  Chrstii 
religion  was  made  penal.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  i 
the  cemetery  ol  Sant"  Agoese  (see  plan,  fig.  13).  It  consisli  1 
five  rectangular  compart meola,  Ihio  on  one  lide  of  Ibe  coitidi 


Fio.  i3.~-PlanolasuppawdChiiR:h,CitacoinborSanl'Agiiex. 

and  two  on  the  other,  conneclcd  by  a  passage  intenecting  the 
gallery  at  tight  angles.  Two  ol  the  five  compartmenu  are 
iupp«ed  10  have  been  astigBtd  to  male,  and  two  lo  lenule  wor- 
shippers, the  filth,  at  the  eitremily  of  the  whole,  being  reserved 
lor  the  altar  and  its  mintitm.  In  the  centre  ol  the  end-wall 
standi  a  sloK  chair  (fig.  14),  considered  (o  have  been  the 
episcopal  cathedra,  with  a  bench  for  the  clergy  on  each  side. 
There  is  no  trace  ol  an  attar,  which  nay,  Marchi  thinks,  have 
been  portable.  The  walls  of  the  coDipanmcnts  are  occupied  by 
arched  xpulchral  recesses,  above  and  below  which  are  tiers  ol 
ordinary  graves  or  JdchJi.  The  arrangements  are  certainly  such 
aiindicate  a  congregational  purpose,  but  Iheeitreme  natiowness 
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benches  cut  out  of  the  luhi  rock.  ThtM  Sanf  Agnei 
•re  supposed  by  Marchi  and  olhen  to  indicate  scboolrooiDa, 
where  the  caiechument  were  iosttucted  by  the  hbhop  ot 
preibylert.  Bui  this  theory  wants  vetificalion.  It  ji  impossilile 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  analogy  between  (fine 
rock-hewn  chain  and  those  discovered  in  the  Eituscin  tombs,  of 
the  purpose  of  which  no  satisfactory  eiplanalion  has  been  given. 
Very  eiaggenled  slatemenls  have  been  made  as  to  tbe 
empltq^menl  pflhecalscombiatdwelling-placsbytheCbristians 
in  times  ol  persecution.  We  have,  howi^ver,  sufficient  jMm^wwt 
evidence  that  they  were  used  aspbcesof  refuge  from  ihmmtaa/ 
the  lury  of  the  hathen,  in  whidi  the  believer*—  ^y* 
especially  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  would  naturally 
be  the  first  objects  of  attack— might  secrete  Iheraselves  until  tbe 
storm  had  blown  over.    This  was  a  puipose  for  which  they  weiv 


icacy  of  their  labyliathiM 


Fio.  is  —Baptistery  ol  Sa 

admiably  adapted  both  by  tl 
passages,  iii  which  any  one  n  ^ 
inevitab^  bsl,  and  the  numeraus  small  dumbcrt  and  hiding- 
places  at  diftctrnt  levels  which  might  be  passed  unperccived  in 
the  dark  by  the  pursuers.    As  a  rule  aba  the  calarombs  had 


diftennt  di 


hhr  thin  one  enlTann.  and  {nqncnlly  i 

aniHruorund-quairy:  ulhil  ohikone 

niLched,  the  punued  might  escapa  in  i  totiJLy  c 

by  uuMhcr.    Bin.  lo  qintc  ].  H.  Pukcr,  "  C 

nevtr  intended,  noc  hi  lor,  dmBing-pUces.  ■nd  th( 

ptraoiH  living  in  them  (or  months  in  pnbibly  iabulau: 

ip%  to  modern  phyiiciaiii  il  is  impossibTe  to  Jive  ma 

Ihe  «va  o[  fsatlam  in  whicb  nunr  o[  the  csl> 

unvitnl."    EquiUy  euggerated  ire  the  slalementi  u  lo  Ihe 

iimiminiution  with  one  mnolhec.  Without  nsoning  lo  tils 
oaggeration,  Momimen  can  speak  with  perfect  truth  of  the 
"  eaomoiu  space  occupied  by  tbe  burial  vaults  of  Christian 
Rotnc,  tu4  surpaued  even  by  the  fJ  w^ff  or  seven  of  Republican 
Rome,"  but  Ihe  data  are  loo  vague  to  warrant  any  attempt  lo 
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*  between  tbe  wide  winding  irregulac 
,  calculated  for  Ihe  admission  ol  a  bone 


3  Cacilita 


itfroi 


land?. 


nber  of  in 


l»sa7m.;andNorlhco 
The  idea  oF  general  intercommunication  is  iM^galivcd  hy  thi 
fact  that  Ihe  chiel  cemcleries  are  separated  by  lotv  ground  oi 
valley^  where  any  lubtenanean  galleries  would  be  at  onci 
ilted  with  water. 

It  now  remains  lo  tpeak  of  the  hbtmy  of  Ihcae  subtenanear 
burial-places,  together  with  the  reasons  for.  and  mode  oi.  iheii 
fonstriKiion.  From  Ihe  period  of  the  irdiscovcty  of  the  an 
camba  in  the  i6ih  century  till  comparatively  tecent  limes  j 
gigantic  Fallacy  prevailed,  repeated  by  writer  after  writer 
identifying  the  Cbrisllan  burial-pbces  with  disused  sand-pils 
It  waa  accepted  a*  an  unquestionable  fact  by  every  one  wh< 
undenooli  to  describe  the  catacombs,  that  the  Christians  oi 
Rone,  finding  in  the  bbyrinthlne  maic9  oi  the  eihsuatcf 
arijiariat,  which  abounded  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  whence 
ihc  sand  used  in  building  had  been  eitracicd,  a  suitable  placi 
lor  Ihe  interment  of  their  mariyrcd  brethren,  where  abo  tbi 
sacred  rites  accompanying  Ihe  interment  might  be  celebrated 
wjchout  fear  of  interrvptton,  look  possession  of  them  and  mscl 
them  as  cemeteries,  Il  only  needed  a  comparison  of  the  theory 
■isibli  facu  1        ■        ' 


the  idea  of  utilizing  an  old  quarry  fc 
abandoned. 

Another  equally  emineoui  idea  was 
places  of  Ihe  early  Christians  remained  i 
tbe  eyes  of  their  pagan  neighbours,  an' 
only  without  the  permission  of  tbe  mu 

justly  stigmatiwd  by  Klon 
:redit  as  unfounded  as  it  n 
ipital.    That  such  vast  e: 


burial  purposes  was 
It  these  vaat  barial- 
L'cre  constructed  not 


police  of  ll: 
been] 


witboot 
imbcr  of  ci 


have  bcrn  desired.  The  decent  burial  of  the 
especially  provided  for  by  the  Roman  lavs. 
:  was  prescribed.    Interment  was  just  as  legal 


re  the  in 


of  the  a. 


itablishcd.  The  d: 
idence  is  due  to  March!,  Starting  »ilh  the  ^imest  belief  ii 
:  old  traditional  view,  bis  own  researches  by  degrees  openei 
eyes  lo  tJic  truth,  now  universally  recognized,  that  the  cats 


The  igneous  for 
"      pigna  is.  in 

a  known  un> 


Romans  untiltbe 


>   Fclii 


le(/io«oi 


s  absoluti 


a.'  The  faaolon 
lor  building  purposes,  for  admlitu 
sandpits  are  natuialty  eicavated  in  i 
it.     Tbe  stony  tufa  (lu/s  lilMt)  is  < 

rnucfa  earth  to  be  employed  in  making  i 


Ely  nothing,  to  quote  the  words 
L  pp.  jG,  6i),  "  either  bi  their  social 
riere  with  their  freedom  of  action. 
e  law  left  them  entire  liberty,  ...  and  the  faithful  did  but 
their  liberty  in  the  way  that  suited  them^iest.  burying  their 
dead  according  to  a  fashion  to  which  many  of  them  had  been  long 
'  and  which  enabled  them  at  the  iime  time  lo  fallow 
eumple  of  him  who  was  also  their  model  in  life." 
I  rwfc-bewn  tombs,  "  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  Is  to 
bury,"  had  been  (sactised  in  Rome  by  tbe  JewiA  settlers  for  a 
ronsidciable  period  anterior  lo  Ihe  rise  of  the  Christian  Church, 
\  Jewish  calicomb,  now  lost,  was  discovered  and  described  by 
Bosio  (Rom.  Mil.  p.  141),  and  othen  are  still  accessible.  They 
dislinguished  from  Christian  catacombs  only,  by  the 
of  tbiir  detoiaiions,  the  absence  of  Christian  symbols 
luguage  of  their  inscriptions.    There  would,  therefore. 

In  the  popular  heathen  mind  with  the  Jewish  filth, 
should  adopt  liie  mode  of  interment  belonging  to  that  religion. 
Nor  have  we  the  slightest  trace  of  any  official  interference  with 

desirable.  Their  funerals  were  as  much  under  the  protection  of 
Ihe  law.  which  not  only  invested  Ihe  tomb  Itself  with  a  sacred 
rharacter.  but  included  in  its  protection  Ihe  area  in  which  It 
ciood,  and  the  ciUa  meMiridear  cbapel  connected  with  it,  as  those 
of  their  heathen  fellow-clliiens,  while  the  sane  shield  would  be 
thrown  over  tbe  burial-clubs,  which,  as  we  kam  from  Terlulliin 

'fh™  fi'r.r'membirytb' '""  ^- 
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of  galleiiea  was  hegun  at  a  I 
j^.  ThisKusucceedcdbyat 
n  by  a  filth.  When  ad;iccnt  t 


nd  gradually  acquiird  thai  i 
n  their  fabulouj  dinuniioDa  a 
.rm  an  immense  wotk.""  Thii 
and  powerful  Chriilian  ton 


ioflcnpmrractedpeiseculion? 


Above 


on  (Boluri,'toni.  ii.  p. 
h  ha  lamp  in  hit  hand 
toals  Lying  about  him. 

ilioD  of  Ihe 
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'  to  eater  on  any  delailed  di 
freioKAivhicfacovetduwaUa  and  ceiling  of  the 
Ihe  richnt  ibundince.  It  mint  luBiiz  to  lay  tnat  ttie  earn 
eiamplaan  only  to  be  dillinguahed  from  the  muni  decoralii 
employed  by  their  |]arnixiDteaiparaiici(a>Kenat  Pompeii  i 
'  MommHn't  choKB  eninple  of  in  ancicRI  buriil chamber. 

o(  St  Dtnniiilb.  iradirlonaUy  ideniiliRl  with  a  tranddaiHhtei 
VofHiiafl.  and  the  oiaramb  ol  Sanu  Nino  kT  Achillea  on 
Appian  and  Ardrarine  way. 


elsewhere)  by  the  abaeace  of  all  ihat  mi  immoral « idolalreui, 
and  that  it  was  only  very  slowly  and  timidly  that  any  diMiacily 
refigioua  representations  were  inlrodurvd.  Theie  wen  j^„^,^ 
ai  hist  poiely  symbolical,  meaDingJess  to  any  but  a  il^!* 
Christian  eye,  such  as  Ihe  Vine,  Ihe  Good  She pbenl.  the 
Sheep.  Ihe  Fiabrnnan  ,theFi£h,Ac.Ev«ithe  pcnoiufei  of  aodenl 
mylhology  wete  preurd  into  the  teivict  of  eariy  ChriMun  art. 
and  OrplKui.  laming  Ihe  wild  bcasU  witfa  his  lyre,  lymboUied 
the  peaceful  sway  of  Chrnt;  and  Ulyises,  deaf  to  Ibc  Siren's 

of  sensual  pleaiure.  TIk  person  of  Christ  appeared  but  randy» 
and  ihen  commonly  simply  aa  the  chief  penonage  in  an  hiitohfml 
picture.  The  events  depicted  from  the  life  of  Chtiat  are  but 
lew,  and  always  confonn  rigidly  to  the  lame  traditional  type. 
The  most  trequcnl  are  the  mintk  at  Cana,  Ihe  muttiplicalioD 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  the  paralytic  canying  his  bed,  the  besting 
of  the  woman  with  Ihe  issue  ol  blood,  the  nising  of  Lannia, 


lying  his    (O  Jonah  nnllowed  by  thi 

tb)  Jonah  vomited  foTih- 
7)  Mow  nnkiiiK  ibe  nicli 


U)  Daniel  in  the  lions'  il 
Zacchaeus,  and  Ihe  I 


Shcphcrf 


ihc    Good 


imphal  entry  into  Jennalem.  The 
Lnicmiioli.  and  tubfetls  Irom  the  Passion,  are  never  lepteseoled. 
Ths  cycle  of  Old  Tetlamcnt  subjects  is  equally  limited.  Tba 
mostcommonarclhchistoryofjonahasa  typeofthe  Resurrcc- 
lion,  the  Fall,  Noab  receiving  the  dove  with  Itie  olive  brajicb, 
Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Mose*  taking  off  his  aboca,  David 
ttilh  the  sling,  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  and  the  Tbiee  Chiktrea 
in  the  fiery  furnace.    The  mode  of  represcnUIion  ii  always  cok- 

being  diclaled  by  aa  authority  lo  which  the  artist  wai  compctled 
to  bow.  All  Ihe  more  vatuble  of  these  paintings  have  beeo 
produced  in  J.  H.  I^riier'a  scriea  ol  pholographa  taken  in  the 
'     '       '  "  ■    '    WUpen's  greaX  work,  in 


e  fees 


n  better  I 
1  and  follow  the  «> 


:  stylet  of  diOerent 
larkabk  Chiiiliu 


Pellicdaf/JeCtnit.  £aj.  /'c'if.voLiv.Diuert.5),aBdiaBe|anl( 
treatises  by  BeJlcrmaJi  and  Schultze.  Plana  of  tbcm  are  alio 
given  by  Agincoun  in  his  great  work  on  Cluistiaa  ait.  Tboe 
'  ParVrr'i  invatuibte  wrln  ol  Roman  photogmphi  rruv  hr  trrti 
muwum  ^the  BodlCLin  llbraiy,  Oifonl. 
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^^__  hu  made  Ibe  contlruclioa  prauiabk  d[  mde,  lofly 
^^^^.^  corridois  and  spacumhaUa,  very  unlike  Uk  aarrov 
tf^ki       galleries  and   coalncted  chambcra  ld   the   Romaji 


diflcr  by  little  in  the  tn 


n  and  fwig  to  tht  richt»  ii 


'e  a:id  chance] 


mcuse  abo  there  aie  very  eiteuaive  aUKoiolai  known 

GtatttHofStJohD."  They  art  alio  figuted  by  Agiotourt, 
and  dcKribed  by  Denoo  [  Vaynte  en  Skill  il  UalU) 
and  FQhret.   Tbtre  b  an.  eotiie  underground  diy  with 

iloicys  of  largtr  tai  latUa  atittt*,  square*  and  cross 

ut  out  of  the  lock;  >    '    ' 


Fit>.  19  —Plan  at  Ihe  Caucomba  of  St  Jobn.  Syncuie. 

mmeniie  drculat  balb  of  *  bottle  shape,  like  a  ^asa-bouM 
ux,  iighled  by  ait  ibalta.  The  giUeiiei  are  genemlly  miy 
iH,  fumiihed  on  each  side  iiilh  ircbed  tomba,  and  coni- 
icatini  with  (aniily  tepnlchnl-chuDben  doecd  origbiaUy 


by  loektd  iloon,  the  naiU  o(  the  liiBies  uduapki  befac  «iU 

visible.  The  nlUate  in  many  placet  coated  with  stucco  adorned 
with  Ircacoet,  iockiding  palna.  dovei,  laban  aad  other  Chrlrtiui 
^mbolL     The  ground-pUni   (tigs. 
19,    10),    fnun   Agincourt,    of    Iho  ■ 

culor  halls,  show  how  widely  Ibil  I 

the  Roman  taUcombs.  The  IM-  L 
quency  ol  hlind  pasaago  and  td  M 
circiilar  dumbers  wHl  be  noticed,  as  I 
well  at  the  very  large  number  oJ  I 
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unning  very  irregulatly,  an 

d  ramifying  in  all  du 

r  put  of 
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(like  the  Uble-tombs 

Roman 

ciUcoBibt},  and 
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The  Inteiments  an 

nor  are  there  any  vestiges  of  painting,  sculpture  or 
At  Taotmina  in  Sicily  is  a  Sannnic  catacomb,  a 
figured  by  Agiocourt.  The  main  corridor  ia  ti 
wkle,  having  three  or  more  ranges  of  IttuUoa  either 
longitudinally  into  the  rock,  a 

Fauing    to    Egypt,    ■ 
small  Christian  calfct 


■  aiesbundintlyd' 
d  with  paintings, 
,  liturgical  chai 


cataciHnbB  at  Alexandri 

are  those  of  Egypt  o-Gree 

origin,  from  the  largest  c 

wUch.  according 

(lib,    ivii.    p.    Ids),    ih. 

quarter  wh«e  it  la  plu 

had    the    nanu    of    I 

Necropolis.    Hie  plan,  it 

will  be  teen,  is  remarkable 

for  its  regularity  (tigs.  11, 

ji).   Here,  too,  the  graves 

mo  endways  into  the  rock. 

Other  (aiicombi   In    the 

yidnily  of  the  lanie  city 

ttavelkrs,  arid  are  figured  by  Agint 

described  are  veiy  frequent 
A  vast  necropolii  in  the 
environa  of  Saida,  the 
ancient    Sidon, 

Kenan's  ViiiiM  m  Fkt- 
nitii,  and  figured  in  Hio- 


iKS.    See  also  it nAenlwi,  below. 


j'zodcGoogk 
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Ibc  side*  placed  witb  Kpulchral  ncoMtx  ramliig  IcnglbwiM 
Into  Ibe  nick. 

The  KKk-bewn  lombi  of  Etrurit  KUtdy  tome  trndu  the 
citeiQiy  of  cattcombi,  in  Ibe  UHitl  wnw,  being  nihei  In- 
dependent [mmily  buiiil-pUca,  grouped  together  In 
•]*■         »  oeoopolij.     They  ui,  however,  (■!  loo  reiuaikibll 
JjJJJ^     I"  he  eltogether  peued  over.    Thae  sepulchra  are 
uauiUy  hollowed  out  of  the  face  of  low  diSi  go  (be 


It  Ccrvctri.  (F'Dm  DcuU.) 
11  >qum  Of  piuia  tnmnindf 
)eriiiii,  CilUi  owl  Ctwultria  ej 


occuioully  forming  ' 

EliHria,  ii.  ji).    Tb. 

keep)  up  Ihe  miat  inalogy  between  the  riliei  o(  the  living  and 

id  posuEE  leading  into  a  central 

lidej,  on  which  the  dead,  trequenily  a  pair  of  corpse*  tide  by 
tide,  were  laid  aJ  if  »t  a  banquet.  TheK  benches  are  often 
hewn  In  the  fottn  ol  couches  with  piUowi  at  one  end,  and  the 
legs  euved  in  relief.  The  ceilings  have  the  represmiailon  of 
beamt  and  rafters  cul  (n  lhc  lock.  In  aome  iratances  ann<hBin. 
atrved  out  of  the  Li 


«  of  the  dead.     Their 
chamber  ol 


of  suspended  shields.  The  wallt  ate  oHeo  cd 
in  a  very  simple  archaic  style,  in  red  and  1 
oample  ol  the  E'  ' 


(figs.  13,  34)  ol 
(pp.31,  35)-    Thet 


'aSedia 


iclE.     As  a  lyi 


_      ,  analogous  (0  the  general  idea  of  a  calaniinb.    Of 

this  nature  is  (he  very  remarkable  cenietety  ai  Poggio  Galella, 
near  Chiusi,  the  andent  Clusium,  of  a  portion  of  the  piirjcipal 
storey  of  which  the  woodcut  (Dg.  35)  la  a  plan.  The  mo 
markable  of  these  sepulchral  cbimbera  is  a  large  dicula 
about  35  ft.  in  diameter,  supported  by  a  huge  cylindrical 
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VcJcrn  Diicmrriri. — la  1873  ms  dIscovFTwl,  1 
y  of  St  Domililla.  the  semi-subterranean  ba: 
rto  ed  Achiileo,  100  It.  by  6b  ft.  This  is  now  < 
>f,  and  the  fallen  columoi  have  been  raised  u{ 


\\ 


The  1 


bjbly  bi 


n  a  grave  in  (be  spse  was  f  ou 

ion,  composed  by  Pope  Damasus,  but  set 

iiiidus,  which,  from  the  nolc-book  of  a  Sat 


(see  Rom.  ivi.  15)  and  Achilleus,  said  10  have  brta 
laptlied  by  S(  Peter,  refused  to  do  the  bidding  of  DomilisD  u 
iractoriaos,  and  entering  the  service  olFlaviaDomitilla.sufl(Rd 
narlyrdom  wi[h  their  mistress  Petroniiia,  of  the  Aurelian  limib' 
:losdy  connected  with  the  t  lavil,  and  the  ipiriiual  daiiglitcr  ol 
it  Peter,  who  was  buried  in  a  sarcophagus  with  the  Losuipliex^ 


1.  The  original  entrance  to  tbe 
emeteiy  leads  directly  into  a  spacious  corridor  with  no  I"'''- 
ut  recesses  for  larcophad,  and  decorations  of  the  classical  ilfk 
I  the  3nd  century.  From  (his  a  wide  stainue  leads  diicctlr 
own  (o  a  chamber,  discovered  in  March  iMi,  of  a  very  ndl 
alB,  Within  an  arcosolium  is  a  tablet  set  up  by  "Au'eli'" 
impUatus  and  his  son  Cordiao,  to  AureUa  Bonifalia,  hi)  in* 
ompnrable  wife,  a  woman  ol  Inie  chastity,  who  lived  35  X""; 
months,  4  daya,  and  1  hbun."  The  letters  are  ol  the  iw 
catury;  but  above  the  arcosolium  was  found  a  Hoae  Wj 
jau  ktien,  s  or  6  in.  Ugh;  "AimuTi,  the  tomb  nl  ^"tJ' 
tiu."  Now  Amphalus  is  a  aervile  nave:  how  cornel  11  to  be 
et  up  with  such  distinction  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Flsviij 
tomasa  cvi.  8  sufifilics  the  answer;  "  Salute  A 


CATACOMB 


bdovolMiuinlbaLoiiL"  Dt  RiMdtUiikt  Aeldokl&Ului 
well  sroDndcd  {BiiUilliiui,  iS8i,  p.  m).  Epiupbi  of  nmbeii 
of  tlic  Fliviu  tanuljr  ban  been  tnuul  ben,  wid  alitm  lUUiic 
tbit  they  in  put  up  "  £i  UBUunmu  ilavui  iKaaTiUjta 
vsOMUHi  itEPnt."  So  that  DcRaddidaotluiUtdacam- 
pkM  Ml  iDKliptioa  on  ■  bnikai  itone  thu:— 


PrBciDa  in  1E51.  but  tot  thIHy  yean  mthiDE  but  whit  hul  been 

described bTBalocsmetoUghl.  IniSSsbeuDcartledaponioa 
near  Ibe  CippeOa  Gftc*.  snd  tonatS  (alleriea  tint  had  dM  be*n 
[ouchcd  dm  tbey  sere  filled  in  iaiing  the  Diodetiaa  pene- 
cution.    The  JMnU  were  i«ac(  and  the  epiupha  iliU  in  tlttl) 

devekqiideni,  the  [anuulu,  and  Ihe  lynbotic  figuns  o<  CluMlan 
Fpifraftbf ,  fntn  iu  origin  to  the  end  of  the  3rd  or  4tb  ftBtviy, 
ao  be  noticed  and  conlemplated,  not  in  anifidal  ipeclmeni 
M  in  the  Lateran,  but  in  Ibe  genuine  and  living  rr$Sly  el  (Mr 
original  condition."  {BuOeU.,  iS8(.  p.  63).  Many  of  the  BunH 
mentioned  in  St  Paul's  Epiitlci  atr  lound  betr:  Phoebe,  Pritca, 
Aquilius,  Felix  Atnpliatus,  EpenelUe,  Olympias,  OntilDiui, 
Philemon,  Aiyncrilus,  Ludu,  Julia,  Calm,  Thnotheus,  Tychlcin. 
Creicene,  Uibatiui,  Hmnogeou,  Tiypbiena  and  T[ypbo(aa} 
en  the  lame  titiae.  Petnig.  a  very  rait  name  In  the  cataconbi, 
is  louod  here  aevetal  tinwi,  boih  in  Greet  and  in  Latin.  The 
Deighbaucing  CMUKfanun  OslriaHtim  ms  anciently  known  as 
"fdU  5.  PiUi,"  "kM  Film  iaftiuml,"  "  nbi  Pdrut  >nHi 


le  fm 


of  Pudens,  -mi 

Klil 

tail 

10  have  fpven  ho^Mlalily  lo  Si  Peter  the 

Apmlk.     We 

are 

nded  of  St  Paul,  and  ol  his  fiienda  Aquila 

and  Fmcx,  by  a 

omenl  erected  by  an  impetial  fnedman 

rtio   wai   F 

Id  iSB8a«>r 

rido 

touted  (rem 

Ibe 

oF  the  cemetery.     It  had  no  IkuU,  but 

Rcenea  in  the  wall  to  nceivc  sarcophagi.  At  the  end  of  il 
COfffidof  there  was  a  large  cbaaber,  73  fL  by  13  ft.,  once  line 
with  airble  and  tbe  cciUng  covered  with  mouk,  a  f«w  fragnjHii 
al  wUeh  stm  remain.  Tbe  only  tomb  here  wu  1 
of  which  the  broken  front  bean  the  letlennhich  sh 
been  the  epitaph  of  one  of  the  Acilian  family: — 

Intbe  vicinity  are  iragmoiti  of  the  e[HCaphs  of  ManiusAdlius 
tod  PriidUa.  of  Quintiu  Acilius  and  Caia  Acilia  in  Gnek, 
another  Greek  iucription  ^*  Acilina  Rufinua  mayat  thou  live 
in  God."  Alter  cire&il  elaminatioB  oI  the  nine  AciUii,  wboiwen 
coosbIs,  De  Ruai  condudei  that  this  was  the  realing-plact  ol 
that  Adlius  Glabrio,  consul  with  Trajan,  AJ>.  91,  who  in  the 
year  of  hli  oonsulate  was  compelled  by  Domitiaa  to  £glit  with 
beasts  in  the  arena,  and  then  banished  and  put  to  death  in  qj. 
The  qBeslion  of  his  Christianity  seems  settled  by  the  discovery 
ol  the  teptdchre  of  these  Cbrislian  Acilli,  Fiom  this  crypl  a 
staircase  led  up  to  the  basilica  in  which  Pope  Silvoui  wat 
buried,  and  the  whole  plan  of  which  was  laid  but  by  De  RoaL 
The  tomb  ol  St  Silvester  could  be  identified,  and  that  of  Pope 
Srictus  "at  his  feet,"  as  Ute  pUgtim  noted  (BidM.,  ilto, 

Just  before  I>c  Rossi's  death,  Mgr.  WUpert  discovcnd  in  the 
CappeUa  Creca  a  painting  of  the  "  FiKtio  Panis  "  or  enchariltic 
bast,  vhich  he  ulcanKd  from  the  don  with  which  it  fasd  been 
cwered.  Tbepii:tureoftheBIeHedVir(inandChih],whichUB 
Rossi  Mciibed  to  the  ind,  if  not  to  the  i>I  ontuo',  has  received 
as  unexpected  proof  of  its  antiquity.  In  i8«o  tbe  floor  of  the 
gallery  In  which  It  Mudi  wu  eicivued.  and  another  loor  was 
laundtobe6fUbelow{tisuppoaedleveL  ThE/dca/iinthis  lower 
portion  wcr<  intact,  with  insciipliont  of  the  md  century  slill  in 
Iheit  places,  proving  that  tbe  niche  in  which  that  picture  was 
painted  nnist  have  been  (onsidmbly  older  than  the  lowering  ol 


♦99 

iwtoeiamlBe 


tbeSoot,    Aai^toll»BM«paniahleathe*UtotBO 
tins  venerable  specimen  al  early  Christian  art. 

After  the  death  of  Oe  Roui,  one  o[  his  pupil),  U.  Stevenson, 
since  dead,  discovered  In  i&gb  a  small  subterranean  basilica  in 
tbe  catacomb  of  Sanii  Pieiro  e  Uarcellino  on  the  Via  LablcBna, 
with  |H0u3  acclamations  on  the  piaster  similar  to  those  in  the 
Papal  crypt  in  St  CalLctus.  Near  the  well-known  subierranean 
chapd  in  the  CBtmtlaiitm  Ojiriamum  was  discovered  by  Mgr. 
CraUrOM.  ui  1877.  another  chapel,  in  which  Signor  Anarillnl 
found  traces  of  St  Emetentiana,(M[er.8i3tetDl  St  Agnes.  Near 
this  ■  whole  re^u  of  gaUcrici  has  been  brought  to  Ught  with 

Ei)4otiitioni  conducted  in  the  cemetery  of  Domitilla  in  1S97- 
t8»S  brought  to  Eght  a  fine  double  crypt  with  frescoes  represent- 
ing Christ  seated  between  sis  male  and  female  suats;  also  an 
Insciipiion  relating  to  a  new  saint  (Eulalius)  in  a  cubiculum  of 


cubicula  in  the  catacomb  of  Suti  Fictro  e  Marcellino.  These 
were  unknown  10  Botio,  and  are  both  covered  with  freacoea,  the 
vault  being  in  one  case  decorated  with  the  scene  which  represents 
Christ  seated  among  tbe  apostles  and  pittnnundnK  sentence  upon 
the  defunct-  An  Inscription  discovered  la  iqc 
ancient  cemeteiy  of  St  Ciriaea,  and  dating  fjoi 
that  one  Enryalus  bought  a  site  ad 
Lavrenlii  from  a  certain  fossirr  whose 

ilamnalia  OT  tbe  blotting  out  of  a  nai 
diihonoui«b)c  action.    From  tbe  end  of 

of  Ibe  jih  «ntuiy,  the/sriorn  had  (he  privilege  of  lelliiig  litei, 
which  frequently  led  to  grave  abuses.  In  i()ai-i(ioi  eicavationi 
in  the  cemetery  of  Santa  PrisdlU,  near  the  Cippella  G«c», 
revealed  a  polygonal  chamber.  Ills  mty  ban  or^pnally  been 
the  nymphaium  of  the  great  v31a  of  the  Anlli  Clabriones,  the 
hypocaeum  of  which  was  discovered  by  Dc  Rossi  neat  this  spot  in 
iS33.  It  may  have  been  used  as  a  burial-place  [ni  martyn,  and 
Profoaoc  Marurchi  b  Inclined  to  see  in  it  the  sepnkhrsl  chapel 
of  Pope  Marcdiinus,  who  died  In  A.D.  304  during  the  penccutions 
of  Diocletian.  In  iqoi.  In  that  part  of  the  Via  Ardeatiaa  which 
passes  between  the  cemeteries  ol  Caiiitus  and  Domitilla,  was 
discovered  9,  crypt  with  frescoes  and  the  sanctuary  of  a  martyr; 
It  is  thou^  that  thia,  rather  than  a  neighbouring  crypt  bretight 
to  light  In  1S9;,  may  prove  ID  be  the  sepulchral  crypt  of  SS. 
Mamit  and  UaKeUienus.  In  a  cubiculum  leading  out  ol  a 
EaDoy  in  the  vidnity  then  waa  also  discovered  sn  iuierestiog 
Impression  in  plaster  ol  an  Inscription  of  the  mother  of  Pope 

>ic  luiusi  MAni  TDxnr  i.«vieh[iu  Komal. 
In  the  same  year  building  operations  In  the  Via  di  Sant'  Onofrio 
revealed  the  presence  of  catacombs  beneath  tbe  Idundaiiant: 
eiaoiinatlon  of  the  lottdi  showed  that  no  martyrs  or  iUuatriotis 
persons  were  buried  here. 

In  190J  •  new  cemetery  with  frescoes  came  to  light  00  the  Via 
Lalina,  considered  by  Marucchi  to  have  belonged  10  a  berelicil 
sect.  In  the  ume  year  the  Jewish  cemetery  on  the  Via  PoKuenK, 
known  to  Bosio  hut  since  forgotten,  was  rediscovered-  Tbe 
ictus,  discovered  by 


is  choked 


le  crypt,  begun  by  Damasua  and  enlarged  by  Siiicius,  contains 
escoes  of  the  6th-vlh  centuries. 

A  good  planol  thecatacombsil  Albano  (at  the  i5tb  milestone 
the  Appiin  way),  di$covered  by  Boldetti  tod  described  by  De 
--"    ■■--  'leen  published  by  Marucchi  (A'lwsp  Bulleliiu    " 


p.  B.  De  fioni 
be  re^rded  as  an 


CATAFALQUE— CATALONIA 


mdi  by  the  activi  Ctmmlaiimi  ti  aritubna  ncH  uc 

•rllli  o.'--'-  -■-'-      ■■-'-  --  -■■-    " SiiUlfilu  iA 


.(.  ««M  (md  td.,  P»n»,  i8mJ; 
'Roller,   Lu  CalacotiAa  diRswti 

.    De    Row);     Wlurton 

[ham.  Diaionary  ^Ckrhiiau  AniiffuUiti,  s-t,  "  CalocombB  "; 
zitui.  Fata'  and  Chriilian  RimijLaniiaii.  tSgi):  W.  Ltnny, 


Rpcht 

(Pari'i  1881°?  V.&^llz^Bii' 

uatmiua   (London,    isig;    b 
MuiioU,  rii  TtiliKumy  irT  It- 

-«.  "^.'^-^  ■'^!^''' ■ 


..,  — _  ..reluieaioty.  ch,  U-  (LoDdc^  -,--. 

1  totlicMbJKI);  M.  Co,"  TbeCliurchiaKH!  Cu>- 
W.  Lclroy'i  Uama  in  EcitiiiiiHial  Hillary  (1896)1 


■,  May  1I71. 


Accou  nt  ■  ol  the  ivtocrqqba  win  aw)  be  EDQDd  In  the  encydopae^i 
and  manuali  pubUthed  under  the  {oUmliic  Baaea:  Uaitteny. 
Piatt.  F.  X.  Knkui  (A»l«iojUMddw  and  GiKkicklt  in  tkniOtiitm 
Kima).  Renteiu,  V.  Schults  ulTC.  M.  KauSminn.  ud  in  tbc  Imigc 
aew  Diehtnnitm  d^arMtiBrie  <An£(tniH  rl  Ittmriu,  pubLlahed  at 
Psrif  uadet  the  editonhip  el  Don  F.  Cabrol. 

The  catiaHnba  at  Naplea  are  deiatbed  In  C,  F.  BeUetcunii.  t/lnr 
iit  dUcfJn  tlriitfwfcw  Btpi^inUlttm  and  btsondtrj  dit  Kata^ 
trmitn  M  KtaptI  {HambuK,  I8n)j  Armellini,  u  above,  and 

yen*,  t877y  *^ 

Far  the  aMcvmba  in  MalU.  A.A.CaniaBB,.4i«i«IAifiiii  r«fi>^ 
shJ  Ctrulim  CniH<cri«  ii>  Ui  /(Mii^  ^  Jfi/U  (Malta,  189a),  and 
A.  Mivr,  "  Die  altchriRlicheii  BcgilbiilwUteB  auf  Malu,"  in 
Rlmiulu  Qiarulsdirift,  voL  iv.  pp.  Il6  and  at  (Rome,  1901), 

The  folltn  amount  of  Ibe  SdUan  catacomb!  !■  pvni  by  J.  FOhrar, 
FtrLdiimtoi  lur  Sialia  loUemua  (M\imcb.  lBg7);  and  D.  C. 
UarreccA,  LtCoiatombfdiSomCiopanmiitSiraaua^ynciiM,  t^o8)- 

Rimia,  il  described  by  J.  Kulaionliy  in  MatrriaU  far  Kiunail 
Ardvu^fi  (St  FelenbuT.  1896;  a  publication  of  tba  Ruiaian 
ivpcrial  ArcbeeologicaL  CoDUniiaiad).  bdt  it  ia  written  in  Ruaaiafl, 
am  also  ia  the  account  by  V.  lAtytfaev,  in  ViuMiaH  Vrtmtmikt 
v«L  vi.  pp.  3J7  il.  (St  Fetcnburg.  iS«>, 

The  catacomb*  u  Hadmnetum  (Souiae)  are  deacribed  by  A.  F. 
Lcynud,  £ci  Calaamtti  fHainaiil;  iniMmi  lOMfa^u  itleuiOa 
( 1304-100$).    Sn  ilao  Rtm  rmutniH  (iqds).  p.  ajo. 

For  the  caUcomba  -*  •' '--    " • —  ■•— 

Altxandrit,  may  hn  o 
menlioDed  in  the  text. 


•  Bn.  L\An 


CATAFALQ08  (a  word  of  unknown  otigiD,  Dccuning 
fornu  in  many  Eueopcan  languagea,  meanbig  a  lunen 
or  lempomy  ataje),  ■  movable  alniclure  ol  inwd 
richly  decnnted,  erected  temporarily  at  funeni 
in  a  church  to  receive  the  «iffin  or  effigy  of  Ibe  decexedi  also 
an  (}pen  hcarae  or  funrnd  caT- 

CATAUIHI,  AHGSUCA  (1780-1849),  TUliin  opeis-tinieT, 
daughter  of  a  tradcunan  st  Sirdgaglia,  ira«  educated  st  the 
convonl  ol  SanU  Luda  al  Gubbio,  wtaeie  bet  msgnificml 
soprano  voice,  of  eilrsonlfauty  campui  and  purity,  mod 
became  funots.  In  1795  she  nisde  her  dfbut  on  the  ita^  at 
Venice,  and  from  ihdt  mamenl  oveiy  impiemrio  in  Europe  waa 
annina  to  engage  hci.  For  nearly  thirty  yenra  ahe  sang  at  all 
the  great  bausa,  nceiling  very  large  feni  hs  fiiit  ai^xarancc 
in  London  being  at  Ihe  King's  theatre  in  1B06.     She  remained 


a  rival,  h 


jfean.  TTien  die  was  g! 
Pnrij,  but  this  resulted  in  fiminfial  failure,  owing  to  the  incapacil 
and  ealnvagance  ol  her  huab«iid.  Captain  Valabrigue,  whoi 
■he  nuuiied  in  1S06.  But  hex  uritinenlal  toura  continued  t 
be  enoTtUDIttly  auccdaful,  unld  ahe  retired  In  181S.  She  letlle 
at  Florence  in  i8jo,  where  she  founded  a  free  itinging  school  fc 
girls;  and  her  charily  and  kindness  were  imbounded.  She  die 
o(  ctaokn  in  Fui>  on  Iha  iith  ol  June  1849. 


CATUBIT  [from  Gr.  nuA^,  a  aciluie),  m  term  iniGtd 
to  a  Bervous  affection  charmcieriaed  by  the  tuddcn  aiupensiaa 
of  aenaation  and  volition,  accompanied  with  a  pcculnr  rigidiiy 
of  the  whok  or  of  certain  nuudel  of  the  body.     The  ubjetls 

temperament.  The  eidting  cause  of  an  attack  it  nsuaJty  mentil 
emotioD  operating  either  suddenly,  u  in  the  caie  of  a.  flight,  it 
more  giaduilly  in  the  way  of  prolonged  depicasioa.  The  symp- 
toms pre«ented  v»ty  in  different  cases,  and  even  in  the  ume  indi- 
vidual in  different  attacks.  Sometimes  the  lypiol  features  ui  ibe 
disease  are  eihibited  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility,  togetba 
with  a  atatue-iike  appearance  ol  the  body  which  itill  retsin 
(Uiy  altitude  it  may  be  made  to  assume  during  the  continuance 
of  the  attack.  In  this  condition  the  whole  organic  and  viiJ 
functions  appear  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  posfiibie  limit 
conaittent  with  life,  and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  simulnte  actual 
death.  At  other  times  considerable  menl^  ucitecQent  »tll 
accompany  the  cataleptic  symptoms,  and  the  patient  wDE  siuf 
or  utter  passionate  eidamations  during  the  6I,  being  all  llie 
while  quite  unconsdoua.  The  attack  may  be  tH  ahait  dutaiuB, 
puaing  off  within  a  few  minutes,  ltin(y,bowever,lantform^y 
howl,  and  In  some  rare  inatanceA  pciaiat  for  several  days;  ^ 
it  fi  cooeeivable  that  in  such  ctta  the  an^uancca  prescniid 
might  be  miauten  for  real  death,  as  is  alleged  to  have  occisioD- 
ally  h^ipened.  Catalepsy  belongs  to  the  cbss  oi  functiunal 
nervous  disorders  (tee  Uuscle  and  Nrive:  Fallulaty)  ''•  which 
morbid  physical  and  paychical  conditions  arc  mixed  up.  Al' 
though  it  ia  said  to  occur  in  persons  in  perfect  health,  careful 
inquiry  mil  usuaUy  reveal  some  departure  f  mm  the  norT&al  slale, 
a<  is  shown  by  the  greater  number  of  the  recorded  cases.  Man 
particularly  is  this  true  of  fcmalo,  In  vbom  aomc  lona  of 
menstrual  derangonenl  ii  geoerally  found  to  have  preceded 
the  cataleptic  affection.  Catalepsy  it  tomttimea  aoodited  with 
ei^cpiy  and  with  grave  forms  of  mental  disease.  In  oidiiuy 
cases,  however,  the  mental  phenomena  hear  dose  rc«eji>bknce 
to  thoie  witnessed  in  hysteria.  In  many  of  the  subjects  of 
catalepey  there  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  weakness  of  the  will, 
whereby  the  tendency  to  lapse  into  the  cataleptic  state  is  not 
rested  but  lather  in  some  measure  encouraged,  and  attacks 
may  thus  be  inditced  by  the  most  trivial  drcumslance*. 

CATAlAaOB  (a  Fr.  adaptation  of  the  Gr.  niiJAov»,  >  regislct, 
from  saToUyur,  to  ennd  or  luck  out},  *  lilt  or  enumentioa, 
gencially  in  alphabetical  order,  of  perwni,  lUiigi,  ftc,  and 
paiiicularly  of  the  cooteols  of  a  museum  ot  libruy.     A  calalii^t 

other  basis,  with  short  erplanationi  and  notes.  (See  also  ulitls 
BauoGMPny  amd  BibuoijMit,  and  LmattiK.) 

CATALONIA  ipaliatMo),  a  captaincy^generil,  and  fofmerly 
a  province  of  ^ain,  foimerly  also  a  principality  of  the  ctowa 
of  Amgon;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pyrenees,  W.  by  Arafofi 
S.  by  Valencia,  and  £.  by  the  Medilcrruiean  Sea.  Pop.  (i^ 
i,9d«,}Sii  area,  iiA'l  sq,  m.  The  triangular  tcnitoiy  dI 
Catalonia  forms  the  north-eastemcomeruftlielbertan  peninsula. 
A  full  account  of  the  physical  fesiuia,  and  ol  the  rnodrm 
development  of  commerce,  communications,  he,  in  this  ua 
is  ^ven  in  the  artidcs  on  the  four  ptDvincn  Bartelana,  Gcroiu, 
Liiida  and  Tarragona,  into  which  Catalonia  was  divided  in  i^]}- 

The  coaat,  which  Is  partly  aandy,  porlly  rocky,  extends  sbnul 
140  m.i  its  chief  harbours  are  those  of  (be  capital,  Banxkmi, 
of  hlalardi,  of  Ecaas  and  of  Tarragona.  The  surface  is  much 
broken  by  spun  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  ditection  of  which  a 
generally  aouth.  Running  south-west  10  aotlh-tast,  and  unilrd 
on  the  north  with  00c  of  the  o9scU  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  the  ni^c 
of  the  Sicm  Llenn,  which  bisects  Catalonia,  and  lennt  iu 
central  waterabed.  The  principal  riven  an  the  Ter,  the  Uoblt- 
gat,  and  the  Ebro  iq.t.),  which  all  run  into  the  Meditercanein. 
None  of  them  Is  navigable.  The  climate,  in  spite  of  lieqi»n| 
miiti  and  rains,  sudden  changes  of  tempctstuie,  and  ocoislaul 
great  mid-day  heat,  is  healthy  and  favourable  to  vegtntiiia. 
The  dwarf-pahn,  orange,  hme,  and  olive  gmw  In  the  wsimrt 
tracts;  and  on  the  higher  grounds  the  tbom-apfde,  potnegraiKUi 
myrtle,  Iqiuta  and  heaths  floudih.    Tbeu  ia  nuch  woodUw- 


bnl  ntadows  tnd  pattUKi  an  nn.  Maiie,  millri,  ryt,  Rai. 
liquorice  md  fruits  of  jU  jorij — esptdslly  nuU,  lUmondi, 
or»ng«,  figs,  wsliiiin  nod  licslnuli— mi  pioduced.  Whf»t 
suffidcDt  for  Dne-fourth  of  the  population  is  gro*n,  and  th«  vine 
il  citeiuively  coltivatnl.  Tett  rattlr,  but  mimbrra  of  ihnp, 
guali  uid  swine  are  reand.  GaniE  it  pleoiiful,  and  the  fisheries 
on  the  coaat  are  earflent.  The  wines  are  tor  the  moit  patt 
nm^  ud  Strang,  Ihough  some  arc  very  eood.  especially  when 
DUtURd.  'niey  an  much  used  to  adultciate  those  of  Opcito, 
or,  jilei  nndetjoing  the  Mending  operation  Icirned  crmpop, 
lie  pasied  off  us  Bordeaui  wine*  in  Fiance.  The  belt  of  them, 
priw^la,  is  chiefly  known  in  Eii^nd, ,  under  the  ditgu^  of 
MCDDd  01  ihinl-ratB  pon;  it  was  much  used  In  the  miliiaiy 
hospitals  of  America  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  Calalonians  are  a  fiugal,  sharp-wilted,  and  industiieus 
people,  having  much  national  pride,  and  a  strong  revolulionjiy 
spirit.  They  are  distinct  in  origin  from  the  other  inhahitanti  of 
Spain,  from  whom  Ihey  differ  in  their  dialect  and  costume.  In 
their  great  energy  and  their  love  of  enterprise  they  resemble  the 
Basques.  Irrigation,  careful  hushandryand  railroad  com munica- 
lioni  have  much  developed  the  resources  of  their  country,  in 
ttemselvei  eicelknt;  and  there  are  many  manufacturing  towns 
and  mdnstrial  efitablishments. 

Catalonia  was  one  of  the  first  of  llie  Roman  possesuons  in 
SpaiOi  and  formed  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Hispania 
l^mconensis.  About  470  it  was  occupied  by  the  Alans  and 
Gotln.  Itwuconquci:edbydieMoonin;ii,buttheseinvadcrs 
■fere  In  tuni  dispossessed  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  troops  of 
Charlemagne  in  TStl.  Cataloma  was  subsequently  ruled  by 
French  counts,  who  soon,  however,  made  themselves  independent 
of  France.  By  tbe  nurriage  of  Count  Raymond  Bcrengcr  IV. 
of  Barcelona  wilb  Fetronilla  of  Aragon,  CatiJonia  became 
annexed  to  Aragon;  hut  this  union  was  ftequently  severed. 
In  164a,  when  Philip  IV.  attempted  to  deprive  Catalonia  of  its 
rifhU  and  privOefes,  it  gave  itself  up  to  Louis  XIll.  of  Prance. 
Il  wu  mtored  to  Spain  in  i65<>,  and  was  once  more  occupied  by 
the  French  from  i^  to  1697.  Under  Philip  V.  Catatonia,  in 
llt4,  wai  deprived  of  iU  cortea  and  liberties.  From  1S08  to 
iSij  il  was  heldby  Fiance.  It  was  the  scene  of  dvil  war  in  iBij, 
■odol  important  revolutionary  operations  in  lhe( 
Tk  hiMory  anil  litenlanof  Catalonia  have  brm 
■sd  la  many  lases  the  result!  of  mearcb'i 

[uwuate.  Sec  CtMulla,  mi  ■hiiikhiuh  y  ami.  lo  tuuuraiaa  i 
jluMrW  (1  mla  of  the  iUuitnced  leivs  BtpaMa),  by  P.  Filleirci, 
F.  n  MargsU,  and  A.  A.  nioan  (Baredona.  iSSjj;  HiiUria  it 
Calalwta,  by  V.  Baluuer  (II  vols.,  Madrid.  iaS6,  Ac);  Htaeria 
lb  CUiMa,  hr  A.  Bon  y  Footenl  (BucdoDa,  1698) ;  Oricina 

kialSriitl  i*  Cttalalla,  by  1.  Balari  y  Joviny  (Qunlons,  

Ctiiiiitithimtffafaiji  taUu^a^^-'  »--■■«"'--■-"■ 

by"B.  I 


CATALYSIS  501 

A  (mniUar  instance  of  a  catilyde  nclEon  Is  wltiKncd  when  ■ 

iiture  of  potassinm  chlorate  and  manganese  di«]tide.  [s  heated 
idily  liberated,  and  the  manganese 


B  (BaFcvkma, 


niU9.eDi 


, _  oiLofeitatfi 

liuratart  and  Biiltry,  aiid  Baiciloha. 

CATALPJl.  in  botany,  ■  genus  belongjog  to  the  family  Bipimt- 
ercBK  Ukd  containing  about  ten  ipcdes  in  America  and  eastern 
Asia.  Tbe  best  known  is  Caldpa  tipumiBUa,  a  native  of  the 
tasleni  United  Slates  which  is  often  cultivated  in  parks  and 
girdeas.  It  is  a  stalely  tree  wiih  large  heail4haped  pointed 
leave*  and  paaidcs  of  while  betl-shaped  flowers  ilrcaked  with 
yeOaw  and  brown  purple. 

CATALTIIl  (from  the  Gr.  mri,  down,  and  X£u>,  to  Iockq). 
in  chemistry,  the  name  given  to  chemical  actions  biought  about 
by  a  substance,  termed  the  "  catalyst,"  which  is  recovered 
iincbaoged  alter  the  action.  The  term  was 
Bcnelius,  who  first  studied  such  reactions.  It  i 
ilividc  catalytic  actions  into  two  gn)iips-~(il  when  the  catalyst 
.fiat  combines  with  one  of  the  reaction  cnmponenti 
«(HopiMUUl  which  immediately  reacts  with  tbe  other  ci 
:tbe  catalyst  being  limnlUneouah^  b'bcraied,  and  tr 
srith  man  of  the  undecomposed  first  component;  and  (1),  when 
the  caldyit  apparently  reacts  by  ne«  eonuct.  Tbe  theory  of 
calalyd*  is  treated  under  Cuiuicu.  AcnoH;  tn  this  artidt 
jncDlion  wiD  be  made  of  some  of  the  moie  inltresting  eaamples. 


dioiide  being  uncha 
may  be  eiplained  i 
the   tnanganese   di 


t  potassium  permanganate 
!  subsequently  reacting  witli 
inganese  dieiide,  poliBluni 


ZKC10,-H2MnO,  -  2Oln0.+CI.-H0i  "  JKCI-f-JMnft-i-SOt 
Thb  eiplanation  is  supported  by  the  facts  that  traces  of  chlorine 
aiT  present  In  the  gas,  and  the  pink  petmingannte  can  be 
recognised  when  little  dioxide  IS  used.  Other  ojiides  bring  sbout 
the  same  decomposition  at  temperulures  below  that  ■(  whii-h 
the  chlorate  yields  oxygen  when  heated  alone;  but  since  such 
substances  as  kaidin,  platiuum  black  and  some  other  hnely 
powdered  compoimds  exercise  the  some  effect,  it  follows  that  the 
explanation  given  above  is  not  quite  general-  Another  example 
isDeacon^s  process  for  the  manuf sclure of  dilorine  bypassing 
icid  gna  mixed  with  air  ov^  healed  bricks  which 


Thenilr 


^blyin. 


cd  «i  Ih  n  copper  sulphate 


Lployed  Id  the  ordlnsry  chamber  process  of 
manufacturing  tulp^u^ic  icid  dso  act  catslyticnlly.  Mention 
may  be  made  of  the  part  played  by  water  vnpour  in  conditioning 
many  chemicil  resctions.  Thus  sodium  will  not  react  with  diy 
chlorine  or  dry  oxygen;  cnrbon,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  will 
not  bum  in  perfectly  dry  osygen,  neither  does  nitric  oxide  give 
red  fumes  of  the  peroxide.    In  organic  chemistry  many  catalytic 

densations."  it  may  be  found  that  the  csurse  of  the  reaction  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  some  substance  which 
acts  catalyticaJly.  One  of  the  most  important  Is  the  Friedcl 
and  Craft's  reaction,  in  which  an  aramslic  compound  cambioc* 
with  an  alkyl  faslold  in  the  presence  of  ahtminium,  sine  or 
ferric  chloride,  ll  seems  in  this,  as  in  olber  cases,  that  addition 
compotmds  are  first  ionned  which  subsequently  react  with  the 
re-formation  of  the  catalyst.  The  formation  of  benzoin  from 
benialdehyde  in  the  pr^enee  of  potasaium  cyanide  is  another 
example;  this  action  has  been  investigated  by  G.  Sredig  and 
Stem  iZtil.  Elctlrxliem.,  1904,  10,  p.  5*1). 
~  tbose  occstioned 


metal  ar 


c  others 


I,  sad  hss  reedved  m 


goes  no  change,  ii 

attention.  Tie  accelersting  influence  01  a  aein  punnum  piaie 
on  the  rate  of  combination  of  hydtngen  and  oxygen  was  studied 
by  Faraday.  He  found  Ihst  with  the  pure  gates  the  vejodty 
of  nsiction  increased  until  the  mulure  exploded.  The  prclenc* 
of  minute  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  disutphrdSi 
snlphuntted  bydmgen  and  hydrochloric  add  inhibited  the 
iction ;  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  gises,  there  is  BO  Bllewlion 
of  the  platinum  surface,  since  the  piste  brings  about  cambinalion 

with  the  last  two  gasea,  however,  the  surface  is  slteted,  linct 
the  plate  will  not  oecasioo  the  combination  when  (^cnd  in  the 
pure  gases.  H.  Bodenslein  iZeil.  fhyi.  Chan.,  rooi,  46,  p.  73J) 
showed  that  comtnnation  occurs  with  menflurabfe  velocity  at 
ordinary  temperatures  In  the  presence  of  mmpact  platinum. 
More  energetic  oomblrution  k  obeerved  if  the  metal  be  finely 
divided,  as.  for  InMance,  by  Immening  asbestos  fibres  in  ■ 
solution  of  platinum  chloride  and  strongly  healing.  The 
"spongy"  pfalinum  so  fanned  brings  about  tbe  cambinalion 
ol  ammonia  and  oxygen  to  form  water  and  nitric  acid,  of  nilrie 
oilde  and  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia  (see  German  P>I«t,  1905, 
IS7,»87),  and  ol  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  U  '  -  •  •  - 
Irioxide.  Tie  last  reaction, 
Hon  In  tbe  contact  process  of  Mlpfantk  add  n 
studied  by  M.  Bodenitdii  and  W.  Pahl  (Zit.  SkUndUm., 
r«oS,  rr,  p.  m),  who  found  Ibil  tbs  aqtdWiiiuia  toDowad  tbe 
law  ol  masMctlon  (see  ako  F.  W.  KOstci,  Zett.  iMart.  Chm^ 
|<M4,  n,  p.  433.  R-  LWM,  ZtU.  BUilrnJUm.,  1905,  11,  p.  4S7>. 
Other  metals,  such  a*  nkkel,  Iron,  ftc,  an  alio  react  asotilysla. 


CATAMAJUN-tCATANIA 


divided  nickel  (obtained  by  reducing  i 
re  hydrovn  t-t  1  L«mpcrature  of  iSo°) 
by  F.  Sitwlici  and  J.  B.  Scndcreiuiai 


pp.  JI9-4S8.  OlqKcialintcRitiilhccondcnui 
If  Lbu  gas  miifd  wilh  hydrogea  be  poucd  o' 
:  culd,  ihe  icmp 


iheai 


lylcM 


If  the  T 


byasub&Iancc 


entyiighl  hours,  a  p 
to  1  yellow  liquid  having  a  bcaulifut  Qudii 
al  4S*.  ■>  obuincd.  Thb  nibslance  doicly  rcHOibks  otuinaiy 
Pennsylvanian  pcliolcum.  If  acclyknc  be  pasHil  alone  ovic 
nickel  heited  to  mo°-joi>'',  a  miituu,  boiling  ii  6o°-7o°  and 
having  a  green  colour  by  dilluscd  and  a  led  by  Iranunilted  light, 
wat  obtained.     Thii  substance  cloicly   tcumblei  Caucasian 


to  thee 
of  nicki 


in  aco«:*c+co,  ii 


,ota 


iTcly  catalytic  ii 


amount  of  carbon  dioxide  prcieot  does  not  cKCecd  j 
It  (R.  Schenck  and  W.  KcUct,  Ba..  1905,  jB,  pp.  jij.. 
It  il  of  inlcTest  that  finely  divided  aluminium  and 
mpose  methane,  ethane,  uid  Ethylene  into 
carboaand  hydrogen  io  ihesano  way  at  nicteL  Charcoal  al  3  jo* 
tito  nuts  calalylicallyi  for  esiniple,  Scndncns  found  that 
ethyl  alcohol  was  dccompoMd  by  animal  charcoal  into  methane, 
ethylear,  hydrogen,  carbon  monoiide  and  a  little  carbon  dioiide. 
and  propyl  alcohol  gn-vc  propylmc,  ethane,  carbon  monoaida 
and  hydrogen,  while  G.  Lemoine  obtained  [nm  ethyl  alcohol 
and  wood  duiooal  a  mixture  of  acctaldchyde  and  hydrogen. 

CATAMARAM  (a  Tamil  word,  from  aUla.  to  lie,  and  nuirua 
wood),aturf-bDatorralt  used  by  the  nalivcsof  Madras  and  along 
Ihe  Cotomandel  Coast  in  India.    Il  is  uiually  made  ol  three  tree 


use  in  the  West  Indies  ar 


Catamarans  oi  a  larger  ai 

South  Ameiica.  The  name  is  auo  given  In  IWD  Doats  lasned 
together.  Apparently  through  an  erronecuscDnhexinn  with  ral, 
the  name  has  been  applied  to  a  nqisy  icolJmg  iKoman. 

CATAMAHCA.  an  Andean  province  of  the  Argentine  RepuUic, 
lying  W.  of  Santiago  dd  ELslero  and  Tucuman  and  extending  10 
the  Chilean  frontier,  wilk  Los  Anda  and  Saltaon  the  N.,  Cordoba 
on  the  S.E.,  and  RIoja  on  the  S.  Fop.  (1845}  $a.i£i;  (i«04, 
eitimale)  101,081;  area,  47,531  sq.  m.  The  lurlace  of  the 
province  ii  eitremely  broken,  the  Andes  Eorming  its  western 
boundary,  and  the  Aconttulja,  Ancaste,  Ambato,  Gubmpaja 

posed  verylargclyofhiF^plateauawithageneralsIopc  louthwa  rd 
broken  by  « few  fertile  valleyi.  The  greater  pari  of  the  province 
is  arid  and  barren,  being  sheltered  from  the  moist,  eastern  winds 
by  the  high  mountain  banicn  of  Acooquija  and  Ancaste.  The 
riven  are  unall,  and  some  of  them  are  Inst  in  the  batcen,  landy 
wastes.  Others,  opcdally  in  the  [oothUli  of  the  high  uerras, 
are  utilised  to  irri^te  the  fertile  valleys  'Die  climate  of  some 
of  the  low,  shclteired  valleys  is  eitrtmely  hot  vul  unhealthy, 
but  on  the  open  plateaus  it  is  peculiarly  dry  and  bracing  and 
is  probably  benebcial  in  the  ireatnuDt  of  pulmonary  discasn. 
The  mineral  resources  of  Ihe  province  include  gold,  ailvcr,  copper, 
lead,  nickel,  iron,  ooal  aiuj  malachite,  but  of  these  only  rapper 
and  lilva  arc  miiKd,  and  tbeie  chiefly  in  the  Andalgali  district. 
Salt  depoiita  alio  exist,  but  ue  worked  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
Cercala,  allalfa  aod  Cruit  ara  grown.  Large  numben  of  catlle, 
{aliened  m  the  alfolU  fceUs  ol  Pucar4,  Tinogaita.  and  Copica- 
baixa,  ate  dtivca  Into  northern  Chile  acroas  the  Sao  Frandsco 
pan  (13.114.  iL  ^Bve  aea  leval)  and  mules  are  bred  Ear  Ihe 
BoUiiao  ~--Vt1      Mm  ei  an  eictUest  quality  b  produced 


ly  the  Nonhers  Central 
railw^  bitwKn  Cortob*  lad  tha.dty  of  CataEDarca,iU  capital, 
which  puH*  aiouBd  llie  taatlttra  enrtn^ly  o(  the  Sierra  de 
Abcmm  aad  nakia  ■  loig  tkteui  to  ChumUcha.  near  the  Rioja 


frontier.    Tb  more  imporuni  towns,  after  CaUmarea,  tte 

capital,  are  Andalgzla  and  Tinogaata  with  populations  (eli- 
mated,  1904)  of  Jooo  In  teoo  each.  Belen  is  the  oldest  Spadsii 
Mttlcmentin  the  province  and  was  [oundedtn  1550,  being  ciUcd 
Dorco  at  £rsl.  The  population  is  largc^  mixed  with  Indian 
blood. 

CATAMAHCA  CSnx  Fcrnaado  ie  Calamaiai),  apilal  ol  Ih: 
above  province  on  the  Rio  del  Valle  de  Calamarta,  ijo  m.  (j  ili 
m.  by  rail)  N.N.W.  of  Coidobi.  Fop.  (iSflj)  rj9J;  (19=5, 
estimate)  Soao,  with  a  large  percentage  of  meslizai.  Calanurca 
'a  connected  by  railways  with  Rioja  and  Patquia  and  lilh 
Cordoba.  The  city  stands  in  a  narrow,  piilurcsque  valley  at  the 
fool  of  Ihe  Eicira  de  Ambato,  1771  fl.  above  sea  level  The 
valley  is  highly  fertile,  partially  wooded,  and  produces  fruit  in 
abundanfe,  wine  and  &>me  cereals.  In  the  dly  are  flovr  mills 
and  tanneries,  and  amonf  its  exports  are  katber,  fruit,  wine, 
flour,  and  a  curious  cmbrwdery  for  which  the  women  of  Cata- 
marcahave  long  been  famous-  There  is  a  fine  church,  am  by  90 
ft.,  and  a  national  college  occupies  the  old  Mcicnl  caavent.  The 
alameila  is  one  of  Ihe  prettiest  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  haviog 
a  reservoir  of  two  acres  surrounded  by  shiuhhery  and  walks. 
Caumarca  was  founded  in  l6Es  by  Fernando  de  Ueodoia 
because  Ihe  town  of  Chacii,  the  former  provincial  capital,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Calamaica,  had  been  foutul  unhealthy  and  cubject 
to  inundations.  Previous  to  the  selection  of  Chacra  as  the 
provincial  capital,  the  seat  of  government  was  at  San  Juan  de 
Londres.  founded  in  1 55S  and  named  after  the  capital  ol  England 
by  order  nf  ThiUp  II.  in  honour  of  his  marriage  with  Queen  Uaiy. 
The  arid  suimundings  ol  Londres  led  to  its  partial  abandonaent 
and  it  is  now  a  mere  village.  Cholla,  a  suburb  of  Calamaica,  ii 
inhabited  wholly  by  Calchnqui  Indians,  a  remnant  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  this  re^on. 

CATAKIA  (Gr.  Kalam,  Rom.  Colins'),  a  dty  and  Fjuicopil 


!  chief  Ic 


X  of  CaU 


.n  the 


11 S.  of  Messina,  and  151  m.  by  rail  S.E 
Palermo  (lOJ  m.  direct).  Pop.  (iSa.)  .00,417;  Cifos)  iSJ.J"- 
The  prindpal  huildinp  ore  handsomCi  sod  the  main  streets, 
meeting  in  the  Puzzo  del  Duomo,  are  Eoe.  The  cathedral  of 
S-  Agatha,  containing  the  relies  of  the  saint,  relaini  its  three 
original  Norman  apses  1*1091),  but  is  otherwise  a  large  baroque 
edifice.  The  monumcDt  of  Den  Feriaudo  d'Acunea,  a  Spanish 
viceroy  of  Sicily,  il  a  fine  caily  ResatsaaDce  work.  (1494).  Id  Iha 
west  portion  of  the  town  is  the  huge  Benedictine  abbey  ol  S. 
Nieola  (no*  suppressed),  the  building  of  which  occupy  an  area 
9f  about  at  acres  and  contain  the  museuin,a  library,  observatory, 
tic.  The  church,  dating,  Uke  the  reil  of  the  building  from 
tligj-1735,  is  the  largest  in  Sicily,  and  Ihe  organ.  buBl  tn  1760 
by  Donaiodel  Piano,  with  71  stops  and  1916  pipes,  ii  veiyfae. 
liie  univeiuty,  foumled  in  1444,  has  regained  aonie  of  its  former 
importance.  To  tlie  south  near  Ihe  harbour  ia  liK  massive 
CasleD'  Ursino,  erected  in  1131  by  Fredrriet  tl.  Remains  of 
several  ancient  buildings  eiist,  belonging  In  the  main  la  Ihe 
Roman  period.  Tlie  theatre,  covered  by  a  stream  of  lava,  and 
built  partly  of  small  rectangular  blocks  of  the  same  material, 
though  in  the  main  of  concrete,  has  been  superimposed  upon  tha 
Greek  building,  some  foundations  of  whi<'  ' 


ommodatedjooa  spectators, 
illed  Odfum,  of  similar  plan 


tr,  and  is  estimated  to  have  ac 
ill  of  Ihe  •(>- 


to  the  theatri 

of  S.  Maria  Rotonda,  originally  a  Roman  domed  structure, 
perhaps  part  of  4  hath.  To  the  north,  in  the  Fiaiaa  Ste«coro, 
il  Ihe  ompbilheatre,  a  coniidenble  ponton  of  nhich  bos  been 
uncovered,  induding  the  two  corridors  which  ran  round  lh« 
whole  building  and  gave  access  to  the  scats,  while  a  part  of  the 
arcades  of  the  exterior  has  been  eicsvated  and  left  open;  the 
pillars  are  made  of  blocks  of  Uva,  and  the  arches  of  brick.  The 
enema]  cUameleit  oi  the  auphithcatn:  are4io  atid  J4S  ft.,  while 
the  cDneapondiug  diameters  of  the  arena  are  ijj  and  1G7  ft.  It 
is  thus  the  third  largest  RomaD  amphitheatre  known,  being 
surpassed  only  by  that  at  Veioaa  and  the  f>)lo(Mam.  Ren 
'  This  is  tht  form  vaudiKl  fo  by  the  jasi  ' 


Alt 


Wftrr 
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of  mur  Mber  Roaum  bnildinsi  also  odsl  IxBcalk  tht  modeiii 

towa,  unDog  tbc  b($t  pioctvMl  aS  *hich  may  be  notctl  i' 
public  balhs  (rAcnut  AcJiilitai)  undec  the  cithednl,  ud  tbo 
undtt the choich of S. MuU deH' Indirino.  Thcnurabetofbil 
ii  Rmtricabls,  and  firei  lome  idea  of  the  luxury  of  the  place 
Roman  times.    Their  eiceKent  pre»ervat«ra  ii  arrouMed  for  1 . 
tbeit  burial  under  Ihe  lava.    The  majorfiy  were  excavated  by 
Prince  Ignailo  Bitcari  (i7i^ijM),  who  fonned  an  important 
private  colleclion  o[  antiquitEci.    Of  (be  ancient  dly  waib  no 

Catania  has  a  conjidetable  export  trade  In  sulphur,  pumice 
BIDDe,  aapbalt,  aranget  and  Icmoni,  alraoudt,  GIberu,  cereals, 
wine  (the  total  production  of  wine  in  the  province  anountcd 
10  )8,6oo,ooo  gallons  in  1505)  and  oiL  The  total  value  ol  ei 
in  moj  was  £1,647,075.  and  of  imports  £1^16,055,  the  lait 
dudiOB  notably  coal,  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
andtrbeat,  ftora  Russian  porta.  The  harbour  15  a  good  one,  and 
bu  been  considerably  enlarged  since  1S71;  £ii3,ooo  was  voLrd 
in  Lr>D5  towarda  the  comptclion  of  the  harbour  works  by  the 
Italian  government.  Sulphide  of  carbon  is  produced  here;  and 
there  are  l^rge  dyeworks,  and  a  factory  for  making  bed-stuffing 
from  seaweed, 

N&ioi.  perhaps  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  SiccI  sctllement— the 
Dame  ia  entirely  un-Grcek,  and  may  he  derived  from  k&tuwi. 
which  in  the  Keel  language,  as  iolinum  in  Latin,  meant  a  basin, 
and  would  thus  be  vlescriptfve  of  the  situation  of  the  town. 
Cfaarondas,  a  ciltien  of  Catina,  is  famous  as  its  lawgiver,  but 

preserved  of  his  laws  show  that  ihey  belong  to  a  somewhat 
pHmilive  period.  The  poet  Stesichorns  ol  Himera  died  here. 
Very  lillle  is  heard  of  Carina  in  history  until  476  B.C.,  when 
Hiero  I,  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Leonlini,  repeopled  it  with 
5000  Syr»cu»ans  and  jooo  Peloponnesians,  and  changed  its  name 
to  Aetn»,  In  i6r  B.C.,  however,  with  the  help  o(  Duceiius  and 
the  Syracusans,  the  former  inhahilami  recovered  possession  ol 
theii  city  and  revived  the  old  name.  Catina  was,  however,  an 
ally  of  Athens  during  the  Syracusan  expedition  (41S-41J  B.C.), 
and  served  aa  the  Alhenfan  base  of  operations  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war.  Iti  403  B.C.  it  was  taken  by  Dionysius  ol  Syracuse, 
who  plundered  the  city,  sold  ibe  inhabitants  into  slavery  and 
replaced  them  with  Campanlan  mercenaries.  In  the  First  Punic 
War  i(  was  one  of  the  Gnt  cities  of  Sicily  to  be  taken  by  the 
Romans  (163  B.C.).  Marcellus  constructed  a  gymnasium  here 
out  of  the  booty  of  SyiacuM.  Id  ii]  B.C.  then  ttas  an  ernption 
of  Einaso  violent  that  the  (itheon  the  territory  of  Catina  payable 
to  Rome  was  remitted  lor  ten  years.  It  appeals  to  have  been  a 
flourishing  dty  in  the  ist  century  B.C.,  but  to  have  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  5exius  Pompeius,  It  became  a  Roman  aUmia 
under  Augustus,  and  it  fa  from  this  period  that  the  fertile  plain, 
hitherto  called  (he  plain  of  Leonlini,  begins  to  be  called  Ibe  plain 
ofCatina.  Itstcmsiohavebcenallbistimelhemost  imponani 
city  in  the  island,  to  Judge  Irom  the  (anguago  of  Sttabo  and  the 
number  ol  hiscriplions  found  there.  In  a.B.  151  a  lava  stream 
threatened  the  (own  and  entered  the  amphitheatre,  which  in  the 
time  of  Thcodoric  had  fallen  into  roins,  as  is  dear  Irom  the  lad 
that  he  permitted  the. use  of  its  fallen  stones  to  build  the  dty 
waD.  II  was  recovered  by  Betisarius  in  jjs,  sacked  by  Ihe 
Saracens  in  1)01  and  taken  by  the  Normans.  Thelaltcrloundcd 
the  catbtdrah  but  Ihe  town  was  almost  entirety  destroyed  by 
earthquake  in  1170,  and  devastated  by  Henry  VI.  in  1197.  It 
became  the  usual  residence  of  Ihe  Aragonese  viceroys  Of  the  ijlh 
and  14th  centuries.  In  iMqan  erupdon  ol  Etna  partly  filled  up 
the  harbour,  but  spared  the  town,  which  was,  however,  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1603.  Since  that 
calsstn^beit  has  been  rebuilt,  and  has  not  further  suSered  (rom 
Its  prathnity  to  Etna. 
See  A.  Holm,  flu  ito  Catania  (LObeck,  1 873).  tT-  As.> 

CATAHZARO,  a  lown  and  episcopal  see  of  Calabria,  Italy, 
capital  of  (he  province  ol  Cataniaro,  1115  ft.  above  sea-levd. 
Pop.  (ipor)  ji,79o(lown);  31.005  (commune).  The  station  lor 
Ihe  towD  (CaUniaro  Sala)  b  situated  on  a  branch  line  connecting 


91  coasts  of  Calabria,  6  m. 
at  coast  tine.    The  town 


the  two  main  Bita  along  the  (*M  and 
N.  by  W.  ol  Cauniaro  Marina  on 

enjoys  a  comparatively  cool  climati 
fine  viewa,  Numerous  wealthy  families  leaide  here,  and  the 
lown  has  a  trade  in  oKve-oil,  liLk  and  velvet.  The  castle,  built 
by  Robert  Culscard,  has  been  modernized,  and  so  has  the  cathe- 
dral. The  see  was  founded  in  im.  The  provindal  museum 
contains  antiquities  and  cspcdalty  coins  from  the  ancient  dties 
of  Magna  Graeda,  and  a  lew  piclurei. 

':ATAPIITLL  (Cr.  oiri,  down,  ^tXXgv,  leaf),  a  botam'cal 
term  lor  the  early  leaf-forms  produced  in  the  lower  pan  of  a 
sfaoot,  such  as  hud-scoles,  or  scales  on  underground  stems. 

CATAPULT  (Lai.  alafvlla,  Cr.  MrairfXT^),  a  generic  name 
for  warlike  endues  ol  the  cross-bow  type  used  by  the  andenls. 
Although  engines  of  war  appear  on  Assyrian  remains,  and  are 
mentioned  ins  Chronicles  ixvi.  is,it  appears  that  Greek  nrmles, 
even  ol  the  5th  century,  did  not  possess  Ihem,  and  the  iirst 
record  ol  a  large  siege  train  in  classical  literature  is  of  the  year 
3mi  B.C.,  when  Dionysius  I.  ol  Syracuse,  contcoiplating  an 
eipcdillon  against  Carthage,  provided  himself  with  engines. 
From  Sidly  liege  engines  found  their  way  some  years  later  into 
Gieece;  they  were  used  by  Philip  of  Macedon  at  Ihe  siege  ol 
fiyXBOlium  in  340,  and  thereafter,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  Ibe  regularizing  or  ptoltssionalizing  ol  armies,  artillery,  as 
iminence  and  called  into  existence 


ind  early 


technical  corps  to  wort  it. 

The  war  engines  of  the  Romans,  during  the  republic 
principate,  are  ol  (he  same  type  as  those  of  Alexander's ; 
in  Greece.    They  are  usually  classed  as  (a)  catapults  and  m) 
ballistae    (Xifo^iXoi).    Tbe    former    were    smaller    and  were 
used  with  arrows  lor  what  is  Dow  called  direct  fire  (i.e.  at  low 
angles  ol  elevation);  the  latici  were  large  siege  engines  discbarg' 
ing  heavy  boils  or  stones  at  a  high  an^c  ol  elevation,  like  the 
modem  howitzer.    They  were,  ol 
couise.  principally  siege  engines, 
but  Ihe  smaDer  natures  of  caia- 
pull  appeal  in  fidd  warfare  from 

during  the  early  principal!,  they 
are  found  as  part  of  the  regula- 
tion equipment  of  infantry  units. 
Bolh  were  constructed  on  the 
same  principle. 

The  esseniial  pans  of  the  cata- 
pult (see  iUustraiion)  were  the 

,  ihe  propdling  gear,  the 

!i    (correspoailing    to    the 

rn  barrel]  and  the  pedestal. 
The  frame  consisted  ol  two  hori- 

I  beams  (orming  lop  and 

n  sills,  and  four  strong 
upright  ban  mortised  into  Ihcm.  The  three  open  spaces  or 
compartments,  resembling  narrow ,  windows,  between  these 
four  uprights  carried  Ibe  propelling  and  laying  gear.  The  pro- 
neUing  geiir  occupied  the  two  outer  ■'  windows."  In  each  a 
rtitek  skdn  of  cord  or  sinews  was  fastened  10  Ihe  lop  and  bottom 
uTIs  and  tightly  twisted.  Two  stiff  wooden  arms  were  inserted 
in  the  two  skeins,  and  a  specially  strong  bowstring  joined  the 
lips  of  these  arms.  In  the  middle  compaitmeni  was  the  hinged 
fare.end  of  the  trough,  which  was  at  right  angles  to  the  frame 
ind  at  the  back  of  it.  The  trough  could  be  laid  lor  elcvatioD 
by  a  tnovable  prop,  the  upper  end  of  which  was  hinged  10  Ibe 
trough,  white  Ihe  lower  ran  up  and  down  a  sort  of  trul  fastened 
to  Ihe  pedestal.  The  whole  equipment  was  laid  lor  "  line  " 
by  inrntng  Ihe  Irnme,  and'With  it  Ihe  trough,  prop  and  trail 
by  a  pivot  in  Ihe  head  of  the  pedestaL  Sliding  up  and  down 
in  the  trough  was  a  block,  fitted  with  a  trigger  mechanism, 
through  which  passed  the  middle  of  the  bowstring.  The  pedestal 
IS  a  strong  and  solid  upright  resting  upon,  and  strutted  lo. 
framework  on  the  ground;  its  upper  end,  as  mentioned 
above,  took  Ifae  pivot  of  the  frame  and  the  head  of  ibe  trail 
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On  comini  into  octioD  tlw  nuduoe  mi  hid  foi  dincUon  and 
tlfvstion.  The  block  and  irilh  it  the  bowitring  wu  Dot  foiud 
lack  tg^Inal  the  roiatuiu  oi  the  twi&Eed  akeiiu  to  tht  icar  end 
o!  the  trough,  this  being  effected  by  a  vindlui  ■tUchmcat. 
The  Iriggtr  being  then  pressed  or  stnick  with  a  hsmner,  the 
bowstring  wu  releiued  bora  the  block,  the  stiff  ums  were 
violently  brought  back  to  Ihe  [nme  by  the  untwisting  ol  the 
skeiDa,  and  Ibc  irrow  wu  ptopdkd  thiDugh  the  centre  *'  window  " 
with  great  velodly.  A  imall  machine  of  the  type  donibed 
weighed  about  Sj  lb,  and  sent  a  "  three-span  "  (16-iB.)  arrow 
weighing  )  lb  nt  w  effective  mu'kiUing  velocity  aomewhat 

The  bdlist*  wis  con^derably  larger  and  moR  tapenaive  than 
this,  tn  Scipio's  «Bg«  liain,  at  the  alt»ck  o[  New  Carthage 
(Livy  Dvi.  47-  5},  the  number  oi  the  bsJlisUe  was  only  onc-siith 
that  □(  the  catapulu.  In  the  ballbU  the  rear  end  of  the  trough 
(which  projected  in  front  ol  the  frame)  always  rested  upon  the 
ground,  or  rather  was  fiied  10  Lbe  framework  ol  the  pedestal— 
vSidh  was  a  heavy  trestle  conslniclion — and  the  trough  *aa 
thus  rcslrided  to  the  an^e  of  elevation,  giving  the  maiiniuio 
range  (45*).  Even  »0  the  range  was  not  aj^iedably  greater  Ihan 
that  of  a  catapult,  and  in  the  case  ol  the  largest  ballisUe  (nicety- 

in  position,  could  not  be  laid  on  any  tiesh  target,  were  uted 
for  propelling  beams  and  stones  rather  than  for  dwotlng  arrows, 
that  is,  more  for  ihe  destruction  of  material  than  for  man-killing 
cflect.  The  skeins  that  supplied  the  motive  force  of  all  these 
engines  were  made  ol  the  sinews  of  aDimab,  twisted  rawhide, 
hoiHhiir  rope,  and,  in  at  least  one  celebrated  case,  of  women's 
hair.  In  146  B.C.,  theauthoritiesol  Carthage  having  surrendered 
Iheir  engines  lo  the  Romans  in  ihe  vain  hope  of  staying  their 

and  virgins  of  the  city  cut  off  their  hair  lo  supply  the  needed  ikcins. 

The  modem  Implement  known  as  a  "  catapult  "  is  formed  by 
a  forked  stick,  to  the  forks  of  whicb  arc  attached  the  ends  of  a 
piece  oF  clastic.  To  the  middle  of  this  elastic  a  pocket  is  fitted 
10  coniain  a  bullet  or  small  stone.  la  uw  the  forked  slick  is 
held  in  the  left  hand  and  the  pocket  drawn  back  with  the  right. 
Aim  Is  laken  and,  the  pocket  being  released,  the  missile  £ie* 
through  the  fork  of  the  sticL  Though' classed  as  a  toy,  this 
weapon  ran  do  oinsiderable  eucution  among  birds,  ic.,  when 
skilfully  used.  The  name  ol  "  catapult  "  has  also  been  given  to 
a  bawling  machine  which  is  used  for  cricket  praciicc. 

f^ATARACT  (from  the  Lat-  form  caJariula  of  the  Gr.  raroppdanji, 
a  floodgale,  or  waterfall,  properly  aomsthing  which  rushes  down), 
a  downpour  ol  water,  a  waterfall.  The  earliest  use  in  English 
is  of  a  floodgate  or  portcullis,  and  this  survives  in  the  name  of  a 
discaseol  the  eye  [see  Eve:  £ye  Diiiasa),in  which  the  crystalline 
lens  becomes  opaque,  and  farms  an  apparent  gtaiing  over  tl 
eye.     The  term  is  also  used  ol  a  device  to  regulate  the  lliokes 

CATAROID  (or  Cataigi),  LASCAH  (iSij-iSi:.)],  Rumanil 

belonged  to  an  ancient  Walachian  family,  one  of  whose  memlx 
hid  been  banished  in  the  17th  ccnluiy  by  Prince  &laltbew 
Busanba.  and  bad  settled  in  Moldavia.  Under  Priiice  Gregory 
Chita  (i84(riSi6),  Calargiu  rose  lo  be  prelect  of  police  at  JaaBy. 
In  i8s7  he  became  a  member  ol  the  Dmm  ad  luc  of  Moldavia, 
a  (ommisjion  elected  in  accordance  wiih  Ihe  treaty  of  Paris 
(1  SjU)  lo  vote  on  the  proposed  union  o(  Moldavia  and  Walachia. 
His  strongly  conservative  views,  eapedally  on  agmian  reform. 


luccd  tl 


e  f o 

in  1854.  During  the  reign  of  Prince  Cua  (1859- 
rgiu  was  one  of  the  Opposition  leaden,  and  recdveil 
ante  from  his  kinsman,  Barbu  Calargiu  (b;  [S07), 
urnaljst  and  poh'lidan,  who  was  a ■»...;■■. twi  si 
<n  the  lolhot  June  i36i.  On  the  accession  olFrinci 
May  1S66,  Lascar  Catargiu  became  president  of  tb( 


isclf  unable  1 


etate  with  his  Liberal  cotlcaguei,  I.  C.  Brat 
aetil,  he  n^gned  in  July.     After  eight  more  minislerial 
n  Um  aitti-dynasiic  agitation  of  i8jo- 


-^ jihiilM*, 

until  1S16.   mt 

i  the  popularity 


Calargiu  formed,  for  the  fin 

ble  Conservative  cabinet,  which  Usled  u 
pohcy,  which  averted  revolulioq 
of  the  crown,  was  regarded  a*  unpatriotic  and  1 
the  Liberals,  who  resumed  office  In  1876;  and  a  propoaal  to 
impeach  the  whole  Cataigiu  cabinet  was  only  withdiawo  in  ig)8. 
Catargiu  remained  in  opposilien  until  iSSg,  when  be  formed 
another  cabinet,  taking  the  portfolio  ol  the  Inteiiori  but  thi* 
administiatJDB  fell  alter  seven  aionllis.  In  the  FloreKu  ministry 
of  March  iSgi  he  occujncd  the  same  pceitlon,  and  in  DeccBiber 
he  again  bedkme  preaident  of  the  couiHiil,  retainiof  office  until 
ligS.  Duting  this  period  he  was  responsible  for  several  useful 
reforms,  chiefly  financial  and  conunerdaL  He  died  suddenly 
at  Bucharest  on  the  nth  ol  April  1899. 

CATARBH  (from  the  Gr.  aaniwiuf,  to  flow  down),  a  tem 
principally  employed  to  describe  a  state  of  irritation  of  the 
mucous  mcmbianc  of  the  respiratory  passages,  or  what  is  called 
in  popular  language  a  "  cold."  It  is  the  result  of  infection  by 
a  micro-organism  in  one  or  more  of  various  predispoaing  coo- 
as  a  nasal  catarrh  or  ccryia  (Gr,  16(101,  bead),  with  a  feding  ol 
weight  about  the  forehead  and  some  itsm  of  difficulty  in 
breathing  through  the  aDoe,  increased  on  lying  down.  Iltt  of 
aneeang  accompunied  with  a  profuse  waleiy  discharge  from  Uw 
nostrils  and  eyes  soon  foUow,  whde  Ihe  seme  of  smell  and  to  some 
extent  that  of  taste  become  toosidenbly  impaired.  There  ii 
usually  present  some  amount  of  sore  throat  and  of  btonchial 
irritatiOD,  causing  hoaneness  and  cough.  Sometioits  tfie  vocaJ 
apparatus  becomes  »  much  in&uned  (laiyngeol  catinb)  that 
temporary  loss  of  voice  results.  Tliere  is  always  more  or  las 
feverishsess  and  discomfort,  and  frequently  an  eitrane  senaiive- 
ness  to  cold.  After  two  or  three  days  the  wmptam*  be^  Is 
abate,  the  discbarge  from  the  nostrils  and  rhm  becoming  thiclur 
and  of  purulent  character,  and  producing  when  diilodged 
considerable  relief  to  lbe  bnatbing.  On  the  other  band  the 
catarrh  may  assume  a  more  severe  aspect  and  pass  into  sane 
™      p  see    nomaros  or      utnai 

When  the  symploms  arc  first  fdt  it  is  well  to  take  a  good 
purge,  and  to  encourage  free  penpfration  by  a  hot  balh^  book 
diaphoretic  drug,  as  qurila  of  nitrous  ether,  being  taken  bdoiv 
retiring  to  bed.  Some  of  the  older  school  of  pfaysidaos  still  pio 
their  faith  to  a  doe  of  Dover's  powder.  When  tlie  cold  mani- 
fests itself  by  aches  and  pains  in  back  and  limbs,  a^Hrin 
laltcn  three  or  four  times  in  the  £nl  tvmty-fbtir  houn  wiD 
ollen  act  like  magic  Locally  a  snuff  made  of  menthol  i  part, 
ammonium  chloride  3  parts  and  botacic  acid  j  parts  wHi  relieve 
the  discomfort  of  the  nose.  Also,  ronembering  the  mlCTobtc 
origin  of  the  disease,  gari^ing  and  nasal  syringing  should  be  re- 
peated at  intcrvak.  As  soon  as  the  stuck  shows  ugns  of  aub- 
sidlog,  a  good  tonic  and,  still  better,  a  change  of  air  aic  very 
hdpfuL 

Tht  term  atarrli  is  used  in  raeScat  nomenclatun  in  ■  wider 
senie  10  describe  a  slsle  of  iniutioo  of  any  mucou*  lutlact  ia 
Ihe  body,  which  is  acowipaDicd  with  an  abnormal  ijbcbargc 
of  its  natural  sectetioa,  htoce  the  terms  gastric  catanhj^islB- 
tinal  catarrh,  &c. ' 

See  alio  REsntUTOXT  SrsTEM:  PalMafy.  and  DrcESrivc 
OacAHs,  PaAcIca  '/■ 

CATARBfllHB  APE,  lbe  term  used  to  describe  those  apn 
which  bav<  the  nostrils  approximated.  Ihe  j^icrture  pointing 
downward,  and  Ihe  intervening  septum  narrow;  distii^uishing 
features  of  both  Ihe  lower  "doglike"  apes  (Cynomor^^)  and 
the  higher  "  manlike  "  apes  (Anlhropomorpha).  The  CatarrUai 
are  restricted  entirely  to  the  Old  World,  and  include  the  gorilla,' 
the  chimpaniee  and  eranf-utan. 

CATASTHOPHB  (Gr.  mnarnxH.  from  nnwr^il^ot,  to  ai,-er- 
turn),  a  term  ol  the  ancient  Greek  drama  for  the  change  in  Ihe 
plot  which  leads  up  to  the  Conclusion.  The  word  is  thus  usett 
of  any  sudden  change,  particulariy  of  a  violcnl  or  disatlroas 
nature,  and  in  geotogy  of  a  caCadyim  or  great  convu" 
the  ewlh's  snrlace.  ^    CjOOQ  Ic 
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MTAXItl,  (  numnons  caonituil  trlb«  of  South  Amciican 
iDdiAU  of  the  PunuTivfr  district,  Brull.  Hity  Ate  «  fine  war- 
like net,  with  remajkably  cLur  compleiiDni  uid  Tifjidscmc 
fenniia;  rouod  miili  and  anklca  lh«y  weir  ring*  of  twisted 
bAjT-    Thty  cultivate  nuDdioc,  and  make  potleiy  and  bark 

CATAWBU  (from  (he  Choelaw  for  "  divided  "),  a  Iiibe  o! 
North  Ameritan  Indlails  of  Siouan  itock;  formerly  the  dominant 
people  of  South  Carolina,  Some  of  their  divisiona  ritendcd 
into  North  Carolina.  The;  are  now  almoit  eitinct,  but  were 
mt  otM  time  able  to  send  nearly  >ooo  "  bnvei "  into  battle. 
In  the  American  War  of  Indepcodence  tfaey  furnished  a  valuable 
contingent  to  the  South  Carolloa  troop*.  They  then  occupied 
s  number  of  unall  touni  on  (he  Catawba  river,  but  they  afier- 
mrda  leaicd  their  land  and  removed  to  the  territory  of  (he 
Cherokeca,  witli  whom  they  had  been  formeily  at  war.  There, 
however,  they  did  not  tang  remain,  but  relumed  to  a  reiervatlon 
tn  tbcir  orii^nal  district.  Titir  affintiies  have  not  been  veiy 
clearly  made  out,  and  by  Albert  Gallatin  they  were  gtonped 
with  the  Chcrokeei,  Cbuctaira,  Muskogcca  ant!  Natcbei.  A 
vocabulary  of  ^ty  of  their  words  was  published  by  Horatio 
Hale  in  vol  li.  of  the  TraHsailiimi  if  Ike  Ancrican  ElkrwIii^Bl 
Secitly  in  1848;  and  a  much  fuller  Kst— about  )oo— collected 
by  Oacar  M.  Liebet,  the  geologist,  in  i8j6,  made  ita  appearance 
in  vol.  H.  of  caiallons  tj  Ike  Soulk  Carolina  Hiilcriad  Sociily. 
i8;g.  Of  the  one  hundred  Catawbaa  atill  uid  to  be  surviving, 
few,  if  any.  can  claim  to  be  full-blooded.  They  are  in  the 
Cauwha  RetcrvatioD  in  York  county.  South  Carolina,    Tha 


is  fan 


«lth  tl 


the  praise!  of  which  have  been  annj  by  Longfellow.  The  grape 
from  which  the  wine  is  obtained  nas  tet  discovered  about  iSoi. 
nearthebanksoItheCaiawbaiiver.andnaracdby  Major  Adlum 


in  1S18,  1 

and  New  York,  ai 


11  now  cultivated  extens 
:id  especially  on  the  sham 


■I  {WuhingloD,  1907). 

CATCH  THE  TOI,  aomciimei  called  Sukk  Wkisl,  1  game 
played  with  a  pock  of  id  cards,  from  ace,  king,  queen  to  six  in 
each  suit,  the  ace  being  highest  both  in  play  and  cutling.  In 
tramps,  however,  the  knave  ranks  highest.  Any  number  from 
two  to  ei^t  may  pliy,  H  an  even  number,  partoets  are  cut  for; 
{[  odd,  each  plays  for  himself.  An  odd  number  of  playen  sit  as 
Ihey  like;  four  players  ilt  as  at  whist;  aia  playing  In  two  tides 
ait  so  that  no  two  partners  shall  be  neat  each  other;  lix  playing 
three  jidn  alt  so  that  two  opponents  thai!  diiidc  each  pair; 
eight  arc  arranged  in  alternate  pain.  After  cutting,  the  caidi 
are  dealt  according  to  the  number  of  pbyers.  The  lait  card 
is  tuned  up  for  the  trump,  ^^lien  five  or  leven  play,  the  lii 
ol  ipodes  ia  usually  omitted;  when  eight  play,  the  four  ilies  are 
tbiown  out.  The  eldest  hand  leads  any  card  he  chooses  and 
■11  most  toUow  tuit  it  able,  the  penalty  for  a  revoke  being  the 
ton  of  the j;ame.  The  tricks  are  not  k^t  separate  but  gathered 
in  by  one  player  for  bis  side.  At  the  end  of  the  deal  there  are 
ail  hands  of  sii  carda  on  the  table.  The  players  frst  play  out 
the  fiist  two  hand),  neat  the  second  two  and  finally  the  last  two, 
the  trump  card  remaining  on  the  table  until  the  Arst  four  haiLds 
arc  play«l  out.  The  game  Is  41  points,  (he  object  of  the  play 
being  (o  irin  the  cards  which  have  a  special  value.  These  are, 
Willi  their  values:  knave  of  trumps  11,  ace  o[  inunps  4,  king 
of  trumps  3,  queen  of  trumps  3,  ten  of  trumps  10.  AQ  other 
cards  have  no  counting  valne.  As  the  ten  can  be  taken  by  any 
otherlmdourthe  object  is  to  "catA  the  ten." 

CATBCHUK  (from  Gr.  tarntly,  teach  by  word  of  mouth),  a 
compettdium  of  instruction  (particularly  of  religious  Instruction) 
arranged  to  the  form  of  questions  and  answers.  The  custom 
of  catachialnd  common  to  all  dviliied  afttiquity,  waa  followed 
in  the  scboola  of  Judaism  aul  in  the  Eaity  Church,  where  it  helped 
topreseivvtlMCaspdnuiative  (■«  CAiKromx). 

The  catedilaiD  aa  we  know  it  is  iuterulcd  primarily  for  cfaildrea 
and  oncducated  person*.  Its  aim  b  to  instruct,  and  it  difiera 
from  a  creed  01  confeisioD  In  not  being  in  the  first  inslanca  aa 
act  of  worship  or  a  public  pralesaion  of  belief.  The  fiM  reguiar 
catechisms  seem  to  have  grown  out  ol  'he  uanal  cnl  teaching 


of  catechumens,  and  (o  have  been  compiled  in  the  Sth  and  gtli 
centuries.  Among  them  the  work  of  Netker  Labeo  and  of  Kero, 
both  monks  ot  St  GaQ,  and  that  of  Otifried  of  Weissenburg  in 
Alsace  deserve  mention.  But  it  is  not  unin  tie  filst  slirrings  of 
revolt  against  the  hierarchy,  which  preceded  the  Reformation, 
that  they  becameat  all  widespread  or  numerous.  The  Waldeniea 
of  Savoy  and  Fiance,  the  Breiim  (small  communities  of  evan- 
gelical dissenters  fium  the  medieval  faith)  of  Germany,  and  the 
Unilai  Pralnm  of  Bohemia  all  u^ed  the  same  catechism  (one 
that  was  first  printed  in  1498,  and  which  continued  to  be  pub- 
lished till  15J0)  for  the  Instruction  of  their  children.  It  was 
based  on  St  Augustine's  Zfuhiridiim,  and  conudeis  (o)  Faith, 
I.e.  the  Creed,  (6)  Mope,  i.i.  the  Lwd's  Player,  and  (c)  love, 
i.e.  the  Decalogue. 

The  age  of  the  ReformatiDn  gava  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
produclion  of  catechisms.  This  was  but  natural  at  a  licne 
wbcn  the  Inveation  of  printing  had  thrown  the  Bible  open  to 
all,  and  carried  the  war  of  religious  opinion  fmm  the  schools 
into  the  atieeti.  The  adherents  of  the  " old "' and  the  "new" 
religions  alike  had  to  justify  their  views  10  the  unlearned  as 
well  as  to  the  learned,  and  to  give  in  simple  formulas  their 
reasons  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them.  Moreover,  in  the  uni- 
versal unrest  and  oversetting  of  all  authority,  Christianily  itself 
was  in  danger  of  perishing,  not  only  aa  (he  result  of  the  cultured 
paganism  of  (he  Renaissance,  but  also  through  the  btuti^ 
ignorance  of  the  common  folk,  deprived  now  of  tbcir  tradilional 
'  ""     '     urgency  of  this  peril  the  re" 


e  fully  al 


sought  it 
id  Luther, ' 


!medy  i. 


schoob  be  opcnc< 


people  be  taught,"  sa 
for  the  poor,  let  the  truth  rcacn  inem  in  simpie  woros  m  tneir 
own  mother  tongue,  and  they  will  believe." 

CoUckiimi  cjikt  CiUfRd!pBuj  CumwuBimi.— (a)  Eaongrficol 
{LtUhtrancnd  Rxjormtd). — It  waa  the  ignorance  ol  the  peasatxtry, 
astevealedby  the  horrors  of  the  reaiants' War  ol  1514-1^,  and 
Us  pastoral  visitation  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony  1515-1 JI7, 
that  drew  the  above  eidamation  from  Luther,  and  Impelled  him 
to  produce  hia  two  lamoua  catechisms  (iSJs),  In  1510  he 
had  brought  out  a  primer  of  religion  dealing  briefly  with  the 
Decalogue,  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Ptayec;  and  Justus  Jonas, 
Johannea  Agricob  and  other  leaders  had  done  something  of  the 
same  kind.  Now  all  these  efforts  were  superseded  by  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechitn  meant  for  the  people  themselves  2nd  especially 
for  children,  aad  by  bia  Larger  Catechism  Intended  for  clergy 
and  schoolmasters.  These  works,  which  did  much  to  mould  the 
character  of  the  German  people,  were  set  among  the  doctrinal 
standards  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  powerfully  influenced 
other  compilations.  The  Smaller  Catechism,  with  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  was  made  the  Rule  of  Faith  in  Denmark  in  1 537. 

In  this  same  year  (1537)  John  Calvin  at  Geneva  pubUshed 
bis  catechism  for  children.  It  was  called  Inttrtution  and 
Cmfaium  of  Failk  /sr  IhiV it  oSOa  Ckurdt  0/  Cm™,  (a  reprint 
edited  by  A,  RilUet  and  T,  Dufoui  waa  publbbed  ia  iS;8),  and 
explained  the  Decalogue,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer 

knowledge  of  religious  truth,  it  was  the  work  of  a  man  who 
knew  little  ol  the  child  mind,  and,  though  It  served  aa  an  admir- 
able and  transpireni  epitome  of  his  famous  InsHlala.  it  was  too 
longaod  too  minute  for  the iuatnjctic 
to  see  this,  and  In  1541,  after  hi 
drafted  a  new  one  which  was  mucl 
purposes,  though,  judged  by  moder 
tglcal  range  of  childhood. 
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Scotland.  'The  Reformed  churches  of  the  F 
otherband,  used  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  [1561-1 563),  "sweet- 
■plrlted,  experiential,  dear,  moderate  and  happily-phrased," 
mainly  the  work  of  two  of  Calvin's  younger  disdptes,  lUipar 
devianna  aud  Zachuias  Uninus.  1^  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
set  forth  by  order  of  the  elector.  Is  perhaps  the  most  widely 
accepted  symbol  ol  the  Calvinistic  faith,  and  Is  noteworthy  for  its 


So6 
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emphasis  en  (lie  Itu  conUovcidal  aspects  of  ihc  Cencvin  ihn)- 
\ogy.  As  revised  by  lb?  synod  of  Dort  in  iAiQt  (his  calechism 
becaoie  the  standard  of  most  of  (lie  Reformed  churches  of 
ccntnl  Euiope,  and  in  lime  of  ihe  Dij(ch  and  Cennan  Refomod 
churches  of  Amedca.  Other  cocnpi  la  (ions  were  those  olOecolain- 
pidius  (Basel.  1516),  Leo  Juda  (ZQiich,  isi*),  and  Bullinger 
(Zflricb,  ISSS)-  In  France,  after  Cilvin's  day,  (he  Reformed 
chuith  used,  be^des  Calvin's  book  (be  catechisms  of  Louis 
Capell  (iSiq),  and  Charles  Drelincourl  (1A41),  aod  a(.tbepresen( 
(ime  Bonnefon's  Ifmrteiiu  Callchiime  tltmnUain  (14th  ed.,  1900) 
seem  most  in  favour.  In  Scotland  both  Calvin's  Geneva 
Citecbisra  and  (hen  (he  HeidclbeiB  Catechism  were  translated 
by  onlerol  the  General  Assembly  and  annotated.  In  15(11  Ibesc 
neicsupfRtdedby  (h3(of  John  Ctaig,  fora  (ime  the  coUcaeue 
ol  John  Knoi  at  (be  Higb  Chutirh,  Edinburgh. 

Since  1648  the  standanl  Presbyterian  catechisms  have  littc 
thoM  complied  by  Ibe  Westminster  AssenAIy,  presented 
to  parliament  in  1647,  and  (hen  audiorized  by  (be  General 
Assembly  of  (he  Church  of  Scotland  (July  164B)  and  by  the 
Sco(tish  parliament  IJanuao'  1(149)'  The  Larger  Catechism  is 
"  for  sucb  as  have  made  some  proScicncy  in  (he  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  reli^on."  but  is  too  detailed  and  minute  for 
memoriiing,  and  has  never  received  anything  like  (he  reception 
accorded  to  (he  Shorter  Ca(echism,  nhich  is  "  fot  such  ai  are  of 
weaker  capacity."  The  work  was  done  by  a  (ommlttce  presided 
over  first  by  Heibert  Palmer,  master  of  Queens',  Cambridge, 
and  then  by  Anthony  Tuckncy,  master  ol  Emmanuel.  The 
scriptural  proof  lens  were  added  ai  (he  requcs(  of  the  English 
parliiment.  In  his  nego1ia(ions  with  (he  parliament  in  164S 
Charles  I.  oHered  (o  license  the  printing  ol  (he  catechism,  but, 
as  the  negotiations  were  broken  oH,  this  was  not  done.    The 


cnce  ol  religion 


I.  The  t 


ofCod,  (2)1 

the  decrees  ol  God  and  their  oecution— (a)  in  creation  and 
providence,  (b)  in  the  covenant  of  norlu,  (c)  in  (he  covenant  of 
Eiace:  11.  Theduties»earcioperfonn(ilinrcgardto(he  moral 
law,  (1)  In  regatd  to  the  gospel— (a)  Inward  duties,  i.e.  faith  and 
repenUnce.  (i)  outward  duties  as  (o  the  Word,  the  sacmments 
and  prayer.  It  his  107  questions  and  answers,  while  (hat  of  the 
Anglican  Church  has  hut  14.  grouping  as  it  docs  the  ten  com. 
mandmonts  and  also  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  instead 
of  dealing  with  them  singly.  Though  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
doaely  associated  as  this  has  been  from  the  first  with  Scottish 
public  elementary  education,  hat  bad  very  great  influence  In 
forming  and  (raining  the  chancier  el  Prcsby(crians  in  Scotland, 

drawn  up  by  dogmatic  theologians,  more  admirable  as  an  epitome 
ol  a  pirticubr  body  of  divinity  than  as  an  ins(rjc(iDn  for  the 
young  and  the  unleantcd-  Its  use  is  now  geneiaUy  preced«l  by 
something  more  adapted  to  the  child-mind,  and  (his  is  true  also 
in  other  communions  and  in  the  case  of  other  catechisms. 

(N  geman  CaIih>fi'(.~There  was  no  universal  catechism 
published  by  (he  Latin  Church  before  (he  council  of  Tren(.  bu( 
several  provincial  coundls,  t-g.  in  Germany  and  Scotland 
(where  Archbishop  Hamilton's  catccUsm  appeared  in  ijji  and 

self  defence  along  the  lines  ainady  adopted  by  the  reformers. 
The  aiundi  of  Trent  in  li^J  resolved  on  in  authori(a(ive  work 
which  was  finally  ciiried  ihtough  by  (no  small  papal  commis- 
sions, and  issued  in  1566  by  I^us  V.  (Eng.  trans,  by  Donovan, 
Dublin,  1819).  Being  uncatechctical  in  form  and  addressed  to 
the  clergy  rather  (ban  (o  the  people.  It  missed  its  inlention,  and 
was  superseded  by  nlhersof  less  eialled  orifpn.  especially  by  those 
ol  the  Jesuit  Peter  Canisius,  whose  Summa  Deilrinat  el  laUiiH- 
tinii  Chnslianat  [1554)  and  i(sihotter  form  (i  Ji«)  were  already 
is  (he  field-  The  catechisms  of  Bellamuoe  (iio3)  and  Boasuel 
(16S7)  had  conudenble  vogue,  and  a  summary  of  (he  iormer 
known  as  Sduma  it  Pant  was  UDctloned  by  the  Vatican 
touncU  ol  1870.  Bu(  (he  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  whole 
has  never  had  any  one  official  catechism,  each  bishop  being 
allowed  to  actde  (be  matlet  lor  his  own  dioccfc    In  EngUod 


.n  Catholic  btahops  have  agreed  on  Ihc  usairf  whuli 
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([)  Oriisdn  Emlcni  Ckurch.—Ptta  Mogilas.  mettopolilaa 
of  lUev,  drew  up  in  1643  tbe  CMihodoi  Cenjuiltn  e}  Hi  CaHalic 
tad  Afoshlk  Easiirn  Ciurdi.  This  bulwark  against  the  ea- 
croachmeii(s  of  the  Jesuit*  and  (be  Reformed  Chuicb  wis 
sttodardiaed  by  (he  synod  of  Jciusalem  in  i6ji.  A  smaller 
catechism  was  drawn  up  by  order  of  Teter  the  Great  in  17]]. 
The  catechisms  of  Lcvahin  Piston  (ijSj)  and  V.  D.  Philaret 
(iSjo).  each  in  bis  day  meiiopolilan  of  Mokow,  are  bulky 
compiklions  which  cannot  be  mcmoriied.  though  iheie  i»  a 
short  introductory  catechism  prclaced  to  Phiiaret's  volume 
(Eng.  trans,  in  Blackmore'a  Dxlriie  0/  Ihe  Russian  Ckiatk, 
184J).  These  works  an  not  lo  any  extent  in  the  hands  ol  the 
people,  bul  are  used  by  the  Russian  ckrgy  and  schoolmaslera 
as  guides  in  giving  instruction.  The  Coptic  and  Armenian 
churches  also  have  what  H.  Bonar  describes  as  "  mere  prcteikces 

(d)  .^KfJicsn.— The  catechiim  of  (he  Church  of  England  is 
included  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  between  (he  Orders 
lor  8ap(ism  and  Confi[ma(ien,  I(  hu  (wo  parish  (i.)  (he  bap- 
tismal covenant,  the  Creed,  (he  Decalogue  and  (be  Lord's 
Prayer.drawnupprobably  by  Cnnmet'and  Ridley  in  (he  lime 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  variously  modified  be(wcen  then  [tstol  "nd 
1661;  (ii.)  the  meaning  of  the  two  sacraments,  wiiticn  on  the 
suggestion  of  James  I.  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  in  iio4 
by  John  Overall,  then  dean  of  Si  Paul's,  and  afterwards  bishop 

supplement  to  what  had  become  known  as  the  Shorter  Catechism 
established  iti  use  as  against  the  longer  one.  Kiat  Mipati 
Villi's  CaUikisxu,  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  tsu  by  J°l"> 
Ponct  or  Poyncl,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Ibcn  revised  and 
enlarged  in  1570  by  Aleundcr  Nowell.  Ovetall's  piedeccssor  us 
dean  ol  St  Paul'a.  Tbe  Anglican  catechism  with  occasional 
modification.  etpedaJty  in  the  sacramental  section,  is  used  not 
only  in  (be  Churcb  of  England  but  in  the  Episcopal  chuiches  ol 
Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Biiiish  dominions  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  By  the  nihiic  of  iht  Prayer  Book  and  by  ihe  s^th 
canon  of  lAoj  the  clergy  arc  enjoined  lo  (each  (he  catechism 
in  churcb  on  Sundays  and  holidays  af(er  (he  second  lesson  at 
Evening  Prayer.  This  custom,  long  fallen  info  disuse,  has 
largely  been  revived  during  recent  years,  the  children  going  to 
churdi  lor  a  special  afternoon  service  of  which  catechiiiog 
is  the  chief  Icature.  Compared  wilb  the  tboroughness  of  most 
other  catcihbuu  this  one  seems  very  scanty,  but  it  has  a  beliet 
chauce  of  being  memorised,  and  its  very  simplicily  has  ^'en  il 
a  firm  hold  on  the  iimei  life  and  oonsdcnce  of  devout  members 
of  the  Anglican  communion  throughout  the  world, 

(e)  OAiier  Cbb.ib»bidiu.— Almost  evety  secUoool  (be  diurtb, 
t.i.  the  Wesleyan  Methodist,  has  its  catechism  or  catechisms, 
but  In  addition  to  those  already  enumerated  only  a  few  need  he 
mentioned.  The  Soclniana  embodied  their  tenets  in  tbe  larger 
and  smaller  worics  drawn  up  by  Fauslo  Soazini  and  Schmalz, 
and  published  at  Rakow  in  Poland  in  i6oj;<  modem  rnllariaos 
have  modem  catechisms.  The  Quakers  or  Friends  possess  a 
kind  of  calccbisiB  said  to  have  been  written  by  George  Foi  in 
i&fie,  in  which  falber  and  son  are  re^ieclively  questioner  and 
answerei,  and  an  Inlcrcsting  work  by  Robert  Barclay,  in  which 
Icits  of  Scripture  form  the  replies.  (^ngreEationalists  lor  some 
(ime  used  Isaac  WatU's  Caiakina  fur  CkUdrm  and  Yoalk 
Una),  since  superseded  by  the  raauusli  of  J.  H.  StOHcU,  J.  IL 
Riddette  and  otbets.  In  ift^  ihe  Xaiional  Council  of  the 
Evaugelicil  Free  Chuiches  la  En^ud  and  Wales  publlsliol 

id  larger  cateehtsnr  on  Ilw 

■  :  nole  aho  AIUm!i  Calc- 

., mdpaU  fniwlti  tl  Qmla 

•Xui'l^edl'lion  in  IS09  was  dedicated  to  Jamei  I.  ol  ErigUnd. 
lie  Bririlh  Houlea  of  Partiamem  passed  a  leKTution  onferuiE  all 

dil^  appeaiEd.  An  Enilah  tra'iulatian,  probably  by  JabB  Bidlt. 
m  primed  in  Amsterdam  aod  widely  cinulated. 


FT  had  publitbed  a 


CATECHO— CATECHUMEN 


SO? 


in  Etan^iul  Fra  Ckarck  CalaUsm,  lh<  irorli  d(  i  cemmilia 
(awvencdby  Rev.  Hugh  Vria  Hughs)  compriiint  CoasREttion- 
■Jiili,  Bdptbu,  HclhodiiU  (Wcskyfin,  PHmitivt  Mid  othen), 
indPnabyltiiam,  >ndthu>repmtnu"nB  directly  oriadiwcllyllie 
bellefi  oF  aiity  or  MvcjiLy  millioaj  af  avowed  CLuistiuB  in  allpjula 
a(  the  world,  i  athldng  eumple  of  inlcr-dcnmniiulianiil  unily. 
Hon  RtnukiUe  iijll  In  Hme  rnpccti  ii  Tin  Sdunl  Cultctiin, 
iuoed  la  iqqt  by  a  conlrnnce  of  mcmben  gf  the  Rcfarmed 
ctauichoinScolluid,  wEiich  mcloa  Ihc  [nviistionollbc  Chuich 
of  ScoUuhL  likiUfotDpUitdanpracnutLvcaoElbc  Epiacppiil 
Church  in  Scotland  co-opentcd,  and  the  book  though  "not 
designed  to  mpcrsede  the  distinctive  catechisms  gfficijlly  itcog- 
Diud  by  the  leveial  chiucha  for  the  iDslruclion  oi  Ibcii  ovn 
chiidrea,"  cvttuoly  *'  covmendi  itjrif  u  auitubJe  for  uie  Itt 
Bchooli  where  ehildttn  ol  vtrious  cknreho  an  UnthI  together." 

eipwiioniel  the  CrhJ.  ihc  Lm/i  Fcaycc  and  ihe  □cuIdbuc,  ind 

Cvril  of  JenjMiein  dclivocd  his  cauchctical  Leclkuea.     Even  whan 
(uin  the  Shorter  WntminHc 
the  Creed  is  timply , 

Church  CileehiHii) .,..—  -- . 

milh.  Th«  order  is  which  thae  three  Bnio  themei  m  tiatcd  n 
na  axan*  axutanl.  The  HtidclberE  and  Wntmiiuur  Cuechlii 
are  oi  a  more  IocicmI  and  iDdepeiuient  character.  Tiie  former 
baaed  on  Ihe  EiAik  to  Ihe  Roman,  and  dciU  with  the  relln 
-'    — " 'i)  Faith,  (j).  Love.    Under  ihcae  beadi 


diacusaet  rewectivdy  tlie  aia  and  niaeiv  of  ipen.  tlw  n 
wroaght  by  Chijit  (here  are  included  the  Creed  and  the  Sac 
and  3ii  Etiteful  lervlee  of  the  new  UEe  (the  Deologue). 


the  rcdcmpti 


. -  ,-ie  Detalogiie). 

ft  may  be  snted  that  Sir  Olrnr  Lodge  has  adopted    the 

catechetical  form  in  hia  booh.  Til  SiJMamtt  tf  ft 

Siirnii  (;p07),  which  i>  deKfihed  "  " "■ —  ' 


Srr  Ehrcnienchter,  Crjdr 
HaUrj  •!  du  Crtlds  •/  Ctrl 
CUaftiml  o/  llu  '  '  " 
itt  pmU.  Tinlat 

of  Commal  Fiaytr.  pp.  IO7-J08;  E.  A. 
(lUJj.'chi.  iil.andiv.r  W.  Bevetidgr, 
ftHHtur  AhoMt  (1904),  ch.  K. 

CATECHU,  or  CuiCH  {Malay,  laciu), 
from  wvcial  plails,  iti  chief 
spedes  of  acacia  (A./alaiaunc 


LtcchisAi  foi  pannti  and 
ifr]  KtUihiimui  (isir):  f'  ScbifF, 


^lA.  J.  C.) 


apaJei 


ml.bothlu 


DbUi 


.-- aa  gambit,  or  fenu/apffnica,  ii  produced 
t/ncorio  (omti'r  and  (/,  ocUn,  cincbonactous 
towing  in  the  East  Indian  Archil igo,  A  third  product 
h  the  name  calcchu  is  also  applied,  la  obtaiDcd  from 
ts  ol  the  areca  or  betel  pidin,  Arica  cetahu. 
iiy  black  catechu  Is  usually  imported  in  thne  different 
The  Gist  and  IksI  quality,  tnoun  as  Pcgn  catechu, 
ned  in  blockt  eiLernaily  covered  wilh  bige  leavcti  the 


moulded  fn  uod;  and  the  third  consists  o<  large  ciibtt  paclrci] 
in  coarie  bags.  The  wood  oi  the  two  species  of  Ataxia  yielding 
calechuis  takenfortheioanuiaclurcwhcn  the  trees  have  sllained 
a  diameler  of  about  i  (t.  The  bark  is  Mripped  oS  and  used  lor 
unnisg,  and  Ihc  trunk  Ii  tpUI  up  into  small  fragmenU,  which 
are  covered  with  water  aud  boiled.  When  the  eiiiact  bai  be- 
come luflidently  thick  it  b  cut  into  the  fonni  in  which  the 
catechu  u  found  in  commerCB,  Catechu  ao  prepared  is  a  dark 
brown,  or.  In  mao,  ajmosl  black,  subitance,  brittle,  and  having 
^neraily  a  ahining  iuslre.  Il  is  astringent,  with  a  iweetiih 
lasic.  In  cold  water  it  disintegrates,  and  in  boiliDg  water. 
nlcDbal,  acetic  add  and  slroog  caustic  alkali  II  la  compleUly  dis- 
solved. Chetnkilly  it  coulsti  ol  a  miiture  of  1  pecoliar  variety 
of  tjnnin  termed  catechu-tannic  acid  wilh  calechin  or  calechuic 
acid,  and  a  brown  subslaoce  due  to  ihe  lileiatlon  of  both  these 
prindplea.     Catechu-tannic  add  is  an  amorphous  body  soluble 

needle-shaped  crystals,  which  do  not  dissolve  in  told  nater, 
A  very  nilnnle  proportion  of  quercetin,  a  ptindple  yidded  by 
qnerdlroa  bark,  haa  been  obtained  front  catechu. 

GamUr,  which  la  sitoilar  in  chemical  composition  lo  ordinary 


calcchu,  occurs  In  commerce  In  the  form  of  cubes  of  about  an 

earthy  fncture.  For  the  preparation  ol  this  extract  the  planl* 
above  menlioned  are  stripped  ol  their  leaves  and  young  twigi, 
and  these  are  bailed  down  in  shallow  pans.  The  juice  is  < trained 
off,  evapoialed,  and  when  sufficiently  concentnted  Is  caal  into 
shallow  boxes,  where,  at  it  hardens  and  dries,  it  is  cut  into  small 

Gamblr  and  catecha  are  enensivdy  employed  in  dyeing  and 
tanning.  For  dyeing  they  have  been  in  use  In  India  from  the 
most  remote  period,  bgi  it  was  only  during  the  19th  century 
that  they  were  placed  on  the  liit  of  European  dyeing  substances. 
Catechu  b  fiied  by  oxidation  of  the  colouiing  principle,  calechin, 
on  the  cloth  after  dyeing  ot  printing;  and  treated  thus  It  yietdi 
a  variety  of  durable  tinii  ol  drabs,  browns  and  olives  with 
dlDerent  mordants  (see  Dveinc).  TTw  principal  consumption 
of  catechu  occurs  in  the  picpaiaiion  of  fibrous  substances  exposed 
10  water,  such  aa  fishinglines  and  nets,  and  for  colouring  sioui 
canvas  used  for  covering  boies  and  portmanteaus  under  the  name 
of  tinned  canvas.  Black  catechu  Is  official  in  most  pharma- 
copoclai  eicepi  Ihat  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  pile  catechu  is 
the  oEicial  drug.  The  actions  and  uses  of  the  two  are  simiUu, 
but  black  catechu  is  the  more  powerful.  The  dose  is  ftom  Eve 
lolwenly  grains.  ITic^H/rijcafeciiicoM/ojiViii  contilnscalechu 
and  kino,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  twice  at  large  as  those 
named.  The  drug  has  Ihe  actions  and  uses  of  tannic  add,  but 
owing  lo  the  relallve  insolubQIly  of  catechu.taimic  add,  it  is 
more  valuable  than  ordinaiy  tannic  acid  in  djurhoea,  dysentery 
and  iniestinai  hacmorihage, 

CATECHUHEH     (LaL     caltdnaiani, 
instructed,  from  w 


baptisra,  for  in  Acts  iL  41.  41,  we  are  lotd  that "  they  Ihat 
gladly  received  thewoitt  were  baptised  .  .  .  and  they  continued 
$ledfast1y  in  Ihe  Apostles'  leadiing."  There  are  two  instances 
in  the  New  Testament  where  reference  is  made  Lo  individual 
iiuttuction  in  this  technical  senae.  Luke{i.  4)  in  detHcaling  the 
third  Goqiel  lo  Theophilus  Idh  him  that  his  aim  in  writing  the 

wliich  Ibou  has  been  Instructed  "  [ntnixifiilii,  and  we  are  lold 
that  ApoUot  ma  itutnicted  (^annai^itil  "  ia  the  way  of  the 
f,ord"(A«l»vlii.  >!). 

Wlh  thcdevdopment  of  Christianity  the  .instruction  became 
mote  definite  Bad  fonud.  Il  Is  probable  that  the  duty  of 
iDslnctiag  coaverla  was  assigned  to  "  the  teachers,"  who  are 
ranked  by  Pati!  fmmediately  after  the  Apostles  and  prophets 
(i  Cor.  ill.  iS),  and  occupied  an  Important  position  in  the 
Christian  aunlstry.  In  the  Dh^oa^,  or  Teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
wc  have  an  exceilenl  iUuattallon  of  tbe  teachidg  which  wu 
given  lo  candidates  for  bapllim  in  early  limes.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Diiidit  was  used  as  a  manual  for  cate- 
chumens tor  several  ccalutiea.  AlLanasius  {faiel  EtiiSa,  39), 
for  Instance,  says  Ihat  "  it  wu  appointed  b^  tbe  Faiben  to  be 
read  by  Iboae  who  are  just  lecen^  coming  to  ns,  and  wfsh  to  be 
instructed  In  Ihc  word  ol  godliness "  (in.nixi'i'Stx  rA>  riji 
tlatBtim  U^aii).  Tbe  instruction  prescribed  by  the  Diiaiit 
it  vuy  largely  ethical,  aad  alasds  In  atrikiog  contrast  lo  the 
more  elaborate  doctrinal  teaching  which  came  into  vogue  in 
later  days.  The  Shiphiri  of  JTermas  loo  is  anoiict  book  which 
seems  lo  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  catccbcais,  for 
£uscbiut  says  thai  11  "  was  deemed  moat  necessary  for  those 
who  haw  need  of  rfcmentary  instruction  "(Eccfei.  Hilt.  Hi,  3-4). 

Wilh  the  rise  of  thcologica]  controversy  and  the  growlli  ol 
heresy  utechetical  instruction  became  ol  vital  importance  lo 
the  Church,  and  much  gieater  importance  was  attoebed  to  it- 
After  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  It  was  regatded  as  essential 
that  tbe  cimdidale  for  baptism  should  sot  only  be  acquiintcd 


5o8  GATE 

wilh  the  spiritual  liuthi  and  ethicti  denundt  whicfa  (aim  the 
hua  dF  pnctical  Chriitianity,  but  should  also  be  trained  in 
theology  «nd  the  inlerprelstinn  d(  the  eieedi.  Two  book)  have 
been  preierwd  which  throw  &  linking  light  upon  the  trans- 
foimnU'an  which  had  taken  place  in  the  conception  of  catechajs; 
XO  Ihe  Catechelieal  Lectufta  ol  Cyril  of  Jetusalemi  (j)  the 
Dt  radihis  Calicliaaniis  of  Auguitine.  Cyril'i  Lectures  may  be 
termed  the  PeariM  an  llu  Creed  of  the  4lh  cenlury.  He  lalet 
each  article  lepscately,  diacuswi  il  clause  by  clause,  oplt 


;of  ei 


word,  a 


Scrip  I  un.     Augustii 

citcchist,  named  DeograttBs,  who  had  asked  him  mr  aavice. 
Alter  leplying  to  ihc  quation  of  Deogialias,  and  giving  aundiy 
counsels  aa  to  the  b&t  method  of  interesting  catechumens, 
Augoitinc  coQcludo  by  giving  a  model  catechetical  lecture, 
in  Vfhich  he  csven  the  whole  of  biblical  history,  beginning  from 
the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  laying  particular  stmi  on 
the  doctriru]  parts  of  Scripture,  Cyril  and  Augustine  diSer,  aa 
we  should  eipect,  in  the  doctrines  which  they  select  for  cmphaaii, 
btil  they  both  agree  in  requiring  a  knowledge  ol  sound  dociripe 
on  the  part  of  the  candidates. 

In  ipile  of  the  nunieroua  lefetences  to  catechumeos  in  Patristic 
literature,  out  knowledge  of  the  detail)  of  the  system  is  olten 
very  deRdetit,  and  upon  some  pointa  there  is  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  amongst  eiperts.  The  following  are  the 
most  important  questions  which  come  under  caosideration. 

I.  Tlu  CUuiifialim  if  ColKbiiimi.— Bingham  and  many  ot  the 
oldei  wriiEia  held  that  there  vere  four  classes  of  calechumeni, 
lepresenting  different  stages  in  theproceseof  iutructioa:  (a)  "The 
Inquirers"  whose  iatereslin  Christia  Dity  had  been  lufBcie  ntly  aroused 
to  make  then  dcdre  further  information,  and  who  received  private 
and  Individual  inumclion  fnm  the  taachin  befon  Ihcy  were 
admitted  into  the  tecosd  claia.  (U  "  The  hearers  "  (riiifeitlu}. 
vho  were  admitted  Into  the  Church  Tor  the  purpose  of  tiHeniog  to 
■eniwiH  and  eihoRatioai.  (c)  The  fmlnti  or  torn  fttttnltl.  who 
m*  aHoiicd  ibo  to  take  pan  In  [be  pnyera.  U)  The  ^etU  or 
amptttitiat  who  had  compMled  the  ptnod  el  probatioB  and  were 
deemed  ready  to  receive  baptism.    Modera  ichatari.  bowevei.  for 

elabomle  clanification,  and  Ihinli  that  ha  advoealea  have  conFuKd 
■eic  in  the  initial  ita^  ot  their  iraiDlDg,  (1)  the  cemptutuii,  who 


with  the  wads"  It 

1  not  clear  whether  the  catechumens  were  aliowe 
rtion  of  the  Conununion  KTvice,  arui  if  BO.  whelhe 
I  partial  partidpaDta.  A  nueafla  In  AogntiM  ae 
in  some  way  they  shaTed  in  the  Saerament,  " ' 


Chriit,  is  yet  an  holy  thi.., , 

which  tuftains  us,  because  it  isa  Sacramein  "  (Pf ' 

it.  41).    The  explanatioB  of  the** "-  ' 

comreveny.     Many  schotan  ho 

Ibe  Eucharist  andgiven  to  the  catechL. 
maintain  that  the  refercDce  la  not  ■□  the 


the  body  of 

-      »™fojd 
Cmj^derable 


UuTnlMi 


y  ntDmlimffUi 

lo  the  daiBtbn  of  Uw  1 

■stkal  anthoritiea.  The  Apo«ol 
it  at  threeyearai'  the  synod  ol 
the  Fathers,  howenr.  imply  tl 
limited  to  the  tony  days  ol  Le 
forty  days  oS  actua^  ' — ._,-.:- 

4.  1^  SHatin  tl 
chetical  initruction 

enlarged r*{o)'we  haM"i^i 
baptism  was  introduced,  thf 
were  eadudad  fmn  the  lali 

postponing  tHptIsm,  which  ' 
eenturfee,  probably  made  n 


II  they  might  learn 

enwits  with  regard 
ire  found  In  eccUai- 


wn.-  The  reteraxa  in 
ctical  purposes  it  waa 
Kohibh.  liowavar.  the 
ceded  by  a  period  of 


ThecuKomot 
_  ...  -je  4th  and  Jth 
rere  than  Is  generatly 


■oBdon  with  1 

aaodrlaand  Csrth^wasreairicied  tocant 
There  is  In  doubt  that  '*  catechetical  "  it  used  in 
when  applied  to  the  lectures  of  Oriaea  than 
addiesKs  ol  Cyril  of  Jeruialem.  The^'  inslruci; 
riven  lo  all  claim  of  Christians,  and  not  merel] 
Ki  the  initial  staee.. 
J.  CkanuUriaia  ft  Ht  CtUdnmimkal  Trai 

wi'th  l™ca't«hm™Sle'""u)  The  dX  <J  caiJtiii'm 
on  the  candidatea.     W  The  ceremony  -' —  - 

ments  were  delinted  10  the  caodldatei 
ImpreHive  ceremonial.  Thli  teachiniei 
or  '  mystery  "  (dun'fitfiia  ofHai)  of  Chi 
imparted  lo  those  uno  were  qualHed  en 

-■--"-™''d£iSSe,  and  ruSed  off" 


hoiewfro°J 
.—Besides 
w.iTcrft"'" 


i—'otlheSecra- 

ie°'^h"y«^" 
id  conW  onlv  be 


>(lB6a);  S.Cheetham.r*eitv'»«'. 
(H.  T.  A.) 


•■Holy.  Si 

catechumeoate  and  bamlsm  wi 

AUTBOIlTtas.— Cyril,     CaJe 

Ctlalulicit:    Chrysostom,  Col 

Dt  nidibia  C(U«»iioadiii  May 

Ptpii  ai^  driiliaii, 

GATEOORT  <Gr.  Maniyefla,  "  accuaation "),  a  term  used 
both  in  ordinary  lanf^age  and  In  philosophy  vrith  Ihe  general 
signilicance  of  "  dais  "  or  "  group."  In  popular  ianguage  it 
is  used  for  any  large  group  of  similar  things,  and  still  mere 
generally  as  a  mere  synonym  for  the  word  "  class."  The  word 
waa  Intniduccd  into  phUotophy  as  a  techntcat  term  by  Arislolle, 
trfad,  however,  several  timea  used  it  la  its  original  sense  of 
"  accuHlion."  He  also  used  the  verb  aar^yep^,  to  accuse, 
In  the  spedGc  logical  tenie,  to  nrtdicate;  ti  aatYWoi^asw 
beomlea  the  predicalei  and  ranryapuit  spirant  mir  bt 
translated  as  affinnalive  proposition.  But  tbough  the  word  thus 
received  a  new  tigoificalion  from  Aristotle,  jL  1)  Dot  on  that 
account  certain  that  the  thing  it  waa  laksn  to  signify  *la  equally 
a  novelty  in  philoauphy.  tn  tact  we  find  in  the  reconli  ai 
Oriental  lad  titlv  Ci«ek  thought  wmethiat  coiteqMiuting  to 
the  Aristotelian  rjiu^ficailan. 

Our  knowledge  ot  Hindu  nhdonpby,  and  ot  (he  relatnna  ia 
which  II  ma^  have  stood  to  Creek  speculation,  sdrcely  enables  va 

nnarticlshvRich«nJGilrtelnit«u(,iv.Jr6-IM).  Yet"**"*' 
the  limilocity  between  the  two  is  So  striking  that,  it  not  hiaorically 
connected,  they  miiii  at  leait  bt  regarded  as  eapreasiooa  el  limibr 
phflosophfe  needa.  The  Hindu  claasificatiMi  la  s4iich  we  nelany 
refer  is  that  of  Kanada,  who  lays  down  tfat  categenea,  er  rwssis  el 
nisience,  a  •eveolh  belnt  geneiaDy  fdded  .by.Jhe  eanwMatni*, 
The  term  employed  is  PaMriia,  maaniog  "  sigiiibatioD  of  a  wnd,'' 
This  Is  In  entire  harmony  with  the  Aristotelian  doetiW,  the  eate- 

— i-  -I  ^u„h J,i,  .„.!.  k.  Awnihed  aa  s^nUatioiis  "t 

r>d<4>  )in«fBa.     The   1 


...    .    of  which  ma) 

ealMoriea  of  Ka — 
diviaualily,  and 
Noa-Ejdilenu,  Privation  or  ni 
substance  in  which  Quatilia  a 


Kaaada  aie  Suhrtano 


.  Aetwi,  beltmging  to  or  Inhering 
iducee  chuwe,  Cenuj  belongs  to 
than  are  higher  and  lower  gewera- 
'»».  Is  that  by  which  •  thing  is 
'^H'^&a  or  CS-inhnnce 


Hiotbera.    Ctmnli 

■  It  belwe 

Kanada  tbn  [nceeda  10  i*>n  dw  Ikh  of  Ibe  univnse.' 

Within  Gndi  philcBpky  iiselt  there  were  Ibreahadowisfa  of  the 
Aristolellaa  doctrioe,  but  nothing  so  imponanl  aa  to  warrant  the 
conchulon  that  Arbtotlo  waa  dimtly  Influenced  by  it.  o_d 
DoubtleialheOneandhIaBy,BeiB<aDdNaii-Bnng,oftbe  jTEL,,,, 
Ekatic  tokdic,  with  their  aDborduialeopaisillaot,  may  ■ 

be  called  caugoriea.  but  they  are  not  as  u  Ihe  Aristolelian  aenae 
and  have  Uttle  ot  nothing  in  comnun  with  the  later  system.    Theii 


UiiaUaiutui  Eho«  (iSj>;  new' ed",T^ t 
WilMU,  £11171  bbJ  Ltdiats  t*  (Jis  Btli  ' 


,  ig73)i  H.  H. 

tir'Sirm  WTIliamir7'idi>ii~rfSK«"(4t"f'  ed.,  I'soj)*:  A.  £ 
igh-s  Tai<timia-Siil7as  (Benarei,  1873),  and  J-iOtu^ky  if  Ac 
»ukidirLondan.iUi,  1891):  hisi  Mailer.  5afii*rirXA?aN*a, 


id  particularly  his  appendix  to  Thnnson^i 


CATEGORY 


■Unins-paint  mnd  nwIM  an  whoHy  ilivnw.  Nor  don  it  ippar 
IKCCHWV  ■»  da  marc  lliwl  nrniKHi  ihc  IMtuEarun  libit  of 
principle*,  the  Dumber  of  which  ufluppDfvd  to  fuvc  givvn  rise  lo  the 
decuple  ■TTan^mciii  adopted  by  Anatolic-  The  two  clawficfttioni 
h*ve  nothioe  in  common;  no  Icrm  in  the  one  list  appear*  in  the 
other:  and  there  it  ibaolutety  DolhinEin  the  Pythagorean  priocipka 
which  DDuld  havv  led  to  the  the«ry  of  the  calecoritt-' 

One  naturally  tiima  to  Plato  when  endeavouring  to  ducover  the 
gcaeiit  ti  any  Ariitotelian  doctrine,  and^nndoubtedly  there  are  in 
f^g^  the  Pbtonk  wrilinia  many  detached  tlucuqjoai  in  which 
the  matter  cf  the  calegorie*  i»  touched  upon.  Special 
teriH  alao  are  anticipated  at  varioiii  time*,  c.r.  wnJrer  in  (he 
naaaklw,  nrir  and  ririur  in  the  Cvtiai,  and  nfa  n  in  the 
Stfliitl,'  But  there  doea  not  Hem  to  be  anythinf  In  Plata  which 
one  could  lay  (ave  occauon  directly  and  ol  ftaeM  to  the  Arlrtetelian 
doctrine;  and  even  when  we  take  a  more  comprehemive  view  of  the 
Platonic  ayattm  and  inqulR  what  ki  It  coretponda  to  the  widett 
deii^tioB  ol  eatc(oriea,  lay  at  ultimate  elcraenti  of  tlHwahl  and 

— ■ -^  no  wry  definite  anwer.   Tlie  Plttonieaiafcetlc 

■-"  — ■ —  '--'  only  in  two  dialcguea  da  we  gtt 
r  r«it-i»t»iu.     In  the  StfOil. 


hardly  be  a^  to  have  anytUnc  ia  < 

The  Artaotetlaa  doctrfaw  ia  bo 

abort  treadle  Kama^lwi  which  leaenlly  uuTauka  the  im  plan 

liWiO     among  the  booka  of  the  OfBHW.   Ite  authenticity  of 

the  IreatlK  waa  doubted  hi  early  dmea  Jiy  aooe  <<  the 

a*  L.  SpennI  and  Carl  PnmL   On  the  other  hand,  C.  A.  Brar 

H.  BoBitiiandEd.ZellerareifiviaioBtliattbeti ' — ■ ' 

Arittotle'i.    The  matter  ia  haidly  one  that  car 

Cor  sn  urith  anythinc  like  ctrt^nty :  bat  thli 
the  doctrine  of  the  catcoorfea,  enn  oftha  kn  < 
•and  or  faa  with  or- 

~W  piocem  ^  thosriit  by  wMch 
Ob  both  polnti  h  la  dificult  lo 
-  inythlng  approaching  a  aatl^ 


'.•sser-" 


"5™.* 


la  employed 


a  denote  thecatemriea 
but  they  live  UttWbelp. 


lnuUai— only  indicate  that  the  cateaoriea  an  fenenl  da 
inia  whkh  Bdni  a>  luch  may  be  dlWded.  that  t£ey  are  m 
fnura.  The  ajipniatoM  ytj/^  rOv  nr*wfav-and  fxtimm  r^ 
which  ate  aaed  frequently,  leen  to  lead  to  another  and  iomev 
dilleraitt  view.  iwrm«fa  hcinc  taken  to  meaa  that  which  la  pr 
<ated,-)4.*Tdn.  would  ilfnify  the ^ 


would  ilfnify  the  moat  lenei 
to  the  dRU«  ol  wMA  all 


To  Ihia  Interpretalkw  there  ai*  oUections.  Tba  catnwiea  i 
carefully  diatlnt^libed  from  predfcablea!  in  the  icholaatk; 
olocy  the  forma  itAi  lo jirif  Mmtwiu.  the  latterto  irrwd  fM 


Jajp^ 
inot  be  pmHtmta  atiSr 


catei;  they  are  thb  and  _. 

category,  «**(■,  Inoneof  itaL., 

In  ibc  Ktnrrvtltn  Aristotle  pieGxaa 

matko-lofical  diaquifilion  on  konnnym ^ ^.... 

elcmnili  of  the  propoaition,  Ij.  iubjccl  and  pradkali 
attention  to  the  fact  that  iMngi  anapoken  ol  eitbaln  t 


•ra  ■*t.>lu  n«X«ir  Xne^trv),  each  ilniliea  •kks' Subatance 
■d><i),arOuanlity  (»*ir).ocQiiatlly(n>M>w  Ketatka.  Intt  n). 
r  Where  (i.e.  Pl>»,  nf).  or  When  {U.  Time,  .wrrti,  or  FoiMon 
^•ful.vFljncHin  (■!»), or  Actk;n(nuCr).orPailiioa(rt*:Vu), 
**fa,  ike  first  CBlcvory,  la  lubdivided  mto  nArv^iafaacnilinwy 
ubnancc.  whichndcliRciI  tabcTMin.  lheringalartbki(tnwkkJi 
iropert3oinhere,and  towhich  predEcafnaxe attached, and  A«6Tvai 


■  The  auppoeed  origin  ut  that  Ihcocy  ii 
'aacribed  to  Archytat  (f^a-),  haa  been  pr 
treatiic  itself  datea  in  all  probability  f 
achoolf  of  the  nd  centirry  A.D. 

'  Pnntl.  Co.  *T  Lj>iiK  i.  74-71  r  F 


[ved  lo  be  an  nnr.    TIk 

gm  the  Nen-PythagmaD. 

A.  Trendelenbiiig,  ^olr- 


.  .  -  . .  ....,  too,  after  a  certain  fnihion,  aignily  the  aingnlar 

dlillg.  tM.  T.  (JC.  p.  3  b  II,  13).  It  i.  lU.  doclrilc  i  .vArVVta 
that  naa  railed  doubn  with  regard  ta  the  authenticity  of  the  Knra- 
Twfai,   Butthatenfoldclai^fiatJDn. which  haaabatseencapliauBlv 

objected  IS.  ii  given ' ■ .--■—.—■—-  -■  .-■— r,    , 

Tepiw,  i.  9,  p.  103  b. 


_ J  thing,  that  whic __ ...   _.._.. , 

dabty  to  fullactuality,  can  only  appear  and  be  apoken  of  under  I 

of  individuality,  qnlity,  aunlity  and  ao  on.     The  sine  uia 

catetorica  all  denote  entity  Jn  a  certain  imperfect  laahlon. 

Tbeeateturiet  then  arc  not  to  be  regarded  as  heada  of  predkalB, 
the  fnnework  into  whkh  prcdicalea  can  he  thrown.  They  an  ml 
deteraiiMttaaa  ol  Baat—sUprntiiu  Bialmmlkiilai,  aa  Hegel  nils 
them.  They  an  sot  flnma  (mm  ol  eiiueneea,  atill  km  an  they 
to  be  ciplalncd  as  a  ^i«— itf^twwi  of  namable  thiiiH  m  general. 
The  objeelkiai  MO]  hai  taken  la  the  lilt  an  entirely  irrelevant, 
and  WDukl  only  have  significance  If  the  calegorlei  wen  really — what 
they  an  not— an  eikauidve  divMon  el  concrete  odHences.  Crete's 

J —  I  -  j^.«.  .  .-.>  .1 —  .J 1.  j-j„-up  fill  lilt  by  Bcunining 

'ing  the  different  predicatea 
L  ■■  iDcy  Bujuu  in  different  lodcal  rclalHM 
foundation.  The  relation  of  the  predicate 
ii  not  entirely  a  logical  « 


w  iAriiUO:  L  tot)  that  Ariitetle  dt 


Ui  the  aub}cct,"  haa  no 


form.  The  logial  rtlatioi 
by  the  categoriea. 

ArlKotletiaiglv _ .. 

he.wBsMtohisteBfDkl 


provided  for  othcrwiie  than 
I  intlmathM  of  the  coune  t<  Ihonght  by  which 


er  Is  to  be  tfouod  in  gr 

InvealigatioBa  into  gran^ 

.. jCcwiUbefouBd  tooMaia 

if  ucech.    Thus,  Substance  com- 

. _.  .. -anticy  and  QuaHly  to  the  adtectiw, 

partly  -to  the  conparatim  Lkaiui  and  pcrhapa  to  the  prv- 
pminin.  When  andWhin  to  the  adverbaof  time  and  place.  Actioit 
te  the  actln,  I^sdaa  lo  the  paiiive  of  the  verb.  Position  (nirfv) 
ID  the  intnnsitive  varb,  Ixw  to  the  peculiar  Creek  perfect.  That 
then  should  be  a  ivy  ckiai  oorrespoitdence  between  the  ategories 
and  frammatkal  alemaats  Is  by  no  mcam  ninirUng;  that  the  one 
wen  deduced  from  the  other  iiboth  phikisinlucally  and  hlnorically 

epnbable.  Reference  to  the  deulled  oiiinBoi  of  Trenddenburg 
Ritler.  Booha,  and  Zeller  wiU  be  sulficienl. 
..  AtiMotle  haa  abo  left  ui  in  doubt  on  another  point.  Why  should 
tbetw  be  only  Ms  catewiea?  and  why  should  thew  he  the  lenP 
Kant  and  H^il.  it  la  wdl  known,  sJnalice  as  the  gmt  defect  in  the 
ArlitoteDaa  catefodta  the  want  of  a  principle,  ind  yet  some  of 
Arinolle'B  expmiians  would  warrant  the  inference  that  he  itaJ  a 
principle,  and  that  be  thought  hi*  arrangement  eihauative.  ^  The 
leading  idea  of  all  Lata  attempli  at  reduction  to  unity  of  principle. 

'.,  ud  Prnntl.  Cu.  der  iJtii, 


DvtTlaolDed  bit  Aiinotle.  and  Fr.  Br 
dJLigcib«  paiu|s  which  indioitF 
ban  been  deduced  from  tbii  primary  ditlincli 
(PP-  I/S,  'IT)  "•  'SI'' d 'Ii''"i 


CATEGORY 

iKtdlr  *ot         Jodpnmu 


:4b>i'>i><. 


falxai'tffaiehdaa  not  real  upon  4 
impDBibte  wilbout  mti^  wbich 
or  pluie  of  ti  k' 


implya. 


^Dlinui,  altvr  a  knfthy  critique  of  Aristode't  catcgDrin. 

■le  Ibe  primitive  catcfEona  ^xp^a^^^r^)  oi  the  inteUiftible  ephcxe- 
otffla,  rp^  n,  imi.  vvdp.  Mlnirit  arc  tUe  cales«x«  oTthe  Bcuible 
WDtld.     Tbc  reiuia  lo  the  Platonic  cUuilicalioa  will  not  eicape 

Modern  pliiloiophy,  ncfilectinE  ahogelhcr  the  dry  atid  tattelcQ 
t/ealmeat  of  the  AmtHtuaEi  doctrine  t>y  Kholanie  writers,  gave  a 
K^Otn  "^*'  ^  wider  and  deeper  meaning  to  the  categoric*. 
'**"'*'•  ph^?VSEr™hVd^i^,"hSg^i™h<iewri!Id 

nlaiioiu  which  obtain  among  the  pankulan  a{  nperiencE.  There 
wai  tliui  to  same  eaicnt  a  return  to  Platoniia.  but  in  reality,  a> 

ence  lor  diSerence  in  point  c(  vicar,  in  Brict  hannoBy  with  thit  true 
d»--tnne  of  ArialotJe,  The  modem  theory  dates  in  particular  (roifl 
the  time  oE  Kant,  who  may  be  laid  to  iuve  rdatrodnced  the  term 
into  philoHCby.  Naturally  there  an  HHBa  auidutiona  in  earlier 
thinken.  The  SubMance,  Attribute  and  Mode  of  Cattcaiaiuiin  can 
hardly  be  claued  amou  the  cateforioi;  nor  tkHa'LdiBiti'ft  chanct 
iiiincilion  ol  ■  Bvefold  arranioMiit  hto  Babitaiin.  Quantity. 

Quility.  Action  and  nuion,  and  Reiniiir-  -• ' -[...i— 

aotire-  Locke,  too,  h*% 
and  Relations,  but  in  it  he  1 
a  table  of  calcgoriei.    Wh: 


impiete  eapieHion  from 

The  doctrine  of  the  eateaorici  is  the  very  kernel  oi  the  Kantian 

■ysiera,  and.  through  il.  of  later  Cerman  phiioaophy.  To  eaplaiA 
it  fully  would  be  to  write  the  history  ol  thai  philDSDphy. 
Kiel.  ■^^^  otcgoric*  are  called  by  Kant  Root-nations  ol^  the 
Understanding  iSlammbttrifit  irt  Virilaaits).  and  are  briefly  the 
sfnificfortnaof  ihea  priori  or  formal  etemenc  in  rational  ct^nuioii. 
It  \i  thin  distinction  or  matter  and  iorm  in  lawwiedge  that  marks 


.    The  mi 


"^''. 


t2 

The  table  ol  iccical  iudgmenti  with  corrvsponding  catesoria  is  as 


therefore,  be  eKpcwcd  in  judgmenti 
ol  the  forms  ol  iiidgmemi  is  the  Is 
disconr  tin  •yilai  at  an — '— 
thooflit  ha  found  in  ordinar 
known  Bcinnie  of  the  twdvt 
niaatiaB  ol  all  o^cae  o( 

DBS,  and  thereby  oooHituI 


it  dri  Seiptdm  luul  j 


•  f"  dct^itd  CMm'inalion  of' „-. 

d.  Letik,  i.  418  sqq.:  ZcDcr,  Ph.  d.  CtiaK  ^ 
delcpbu^,  Kaiti,  p.  317^ 


jitl.  Cti 


Caltgorlcal 
Hypothetical 


f  01  Quantity 

\  Of  Quality 


Unity. 
PluraKty. 

Negattn. 

Inheirnce  (nd  SubilMeac* 
(SubRance  and  Accidsnt). 

™uieandEfleci". 
Commimity  (Reciprocity). 
Poasbility  and  impoaaiblhty. 

Necesaity  and  Contingency. 


disclosed  the  only  poseiblis  meihod  1^  which  an  exhaustive 
clastihcation  nughl  be  obtained.  What  ho  ctiticiied  ja  Aristotle 
is  brought  against  his  own  procedure  by  tbc  later  German  thinkers, 
particularly  Fichte  and  Hegel.  And  in  point  of  fact  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  Kant  has  atUrwed  too  much  completeness  to 
the  ordinjTT  logical  diatribiKioa  of  propositions!  he  lias  given  no 


ed  all  the  modes  of  a  priori  synihcsis- 
ao  far  the  unity  he  daiviecL  for  ii.  the  unity 
[  the  specilit  lornis  in  which  such  unity 

Kant  himscli  hints  nnre  (hu  ome  at  the  poisibtlity  of  s  conplelely 
rational  system  ol  the  dtefottn.  at  an  evolution  from  one  iiiific 

predudcdhy  one  ponioa  o(  his  Ihoory.  The  cit«(otiea.  alihoiigh 
the  itocessary  eontiiiLOna  under  which  alone  in  object  of  eiperierve 
can  be  thrown,  are  merely  forms  of  this  mind's  own  activity ;  they 
opply  only  to  sensuous  and  coueauently  sidijeciive  material. 
Outside  of  and  beyond  then  lies  the  thloB-ln-Itstll.  dliieh  to  Kant 
represented  the  ullimalely  real.  This  snbieclivlsni  »a*  a  distinct 
hiatus  in  ibe  Kantian  tyatcm.  and  aaalnst  it  nindpally  Fichte  and 
Hegel  directed  ctkicisn.  llwasBamlatlhatatihetootof  (hewhote 


of  itself  by  the  Ego.  The  liesl  principle  then  must  be  that  the  Ego 
posits  itself  as  the  Ego,  that  £ga>Efo,  a  principle  srUchisun- 
eondiiioned  both  in  lom  and  matter,  and  themom  capable  of 
standing  absolutely  first,  of  being  the  prwf  in  a  aysteriL  Meta- 
physically re«udea  this  act  of  seU-poaitioB  yidds  tba  categgirka 
of  Reality.  But.  so  far  as  matter  is  coacamed,  then  canool  be 
affirmation  srithout  neration.  ennii  drlirwnslie  of  HfaliOL  The 
determination  of  the  Ego  presupposea  or  involvea  the  Nan>Efo. 
The  form  of  the  proposition  in  which  this  eecond  act  takes  to  itself 
eapnswn.  tlie  Ego  is  not  "Not-Ego,  is  uncoflditioned,  not  derivable 
from  the  htu.  II  ii  the  absolute  antithesie  to  Ibe  primitive  thesis. 
Tbe  category  of  ffegaiinn  is  the  rnsuli  of  this  eecDiid  act  Fnn 
these  tsro  prnpesi  lions,  involving  absolutely  opposed  and  mutually 
destructive  dements,  there  nsulu  a  third  which  ncoociles  both  in  a 


LI  the  Ego  «nd  Non-Ego  limit,  and  urt  oppoeed  to 

-  •' ■■ iiions  Fichte  proceeds  to — '■-' 

Inlithesis  and  aynlheflt. 


te  posilioiis  Fichte  proceeds  to  evolve  the  categories 


™ald  i..„  ,.- 


_.:had  of  Fichte.  also. 

„ of  Kant's  own  Remark 

Catnorick    Fichte's  doctrine,  however,  isopen 

lions  advanced  against  Kant.     Ills  method 

tnernal.aud  wants  Ibe  unity  at  a  single  principle.    The  his 

his  fuatUmental  propositions  stana  ■"**^— '  ' —  ■ 

not  te  be  resolved  into  a  primilih-e  unity,    mm  nir 
-  -'       '  on  the  plane  of  subjcclivity.    Hcweair 


'^^^ 


llaitd   from   one  another. 


the  Ifissfwoki/liJiW  CD 
•ofibecMegorwofrosptl 


iUcration.  made™"lwrTaEle'*of  C^ 
(in  the  Utlairilik),  by  Solomon  Maimo 


CATENARY 


■ophy.  In  bfi._, ^_.. . 

h«?  (o  cspound  that  phitaBphy.il  li  [mpoMble  to  give  more  (M«i 
hw  fcnenl  «nd  quhe  extcnul  DOicmtuHu  ma  to  the  Hesclun  mc 
<rfiK«ii«lbt«(kDeMaalthoiiflit.    \Kth  Kut.u  bu  bceil » 


ta  whkb  they  wen  tnap^Uiable.    StU-coudc 

even  wLih  Ktot,  the  umt  or  kernel  whence  the  catecorKS  mpncp 

■niBBtUncbataliiiglciloeatl*,— tbenalicywucaiicoled.    There 

■  III Imii ilni Hull  I ■mum  ■hhhlrlii  liiimiiilThilliinliiii 

■yuem.  The  princafilei  if  there  ■  to  be  ooe,  buic  be  univecHlly 
appliablei  an-conpnliEniive.  Setf-coudoutnefi  ■  preciiely  the 
pnneiple  nanted :  Ft  ii  n  unity,  nn  Identity,  contalninc  in  itielF  a 
■Hhipikltv.  The  oniverBl  in  abBht*  Hlf-anKioiiHiw  !•  jtrn 
pure  'fci-M-f ,  wbbl  in  (yMenulc  cvoIullBa  It  the  atttorlii:  the 
mtticuUi  It  the  nnliin]  «  nnltilonn,  tbe  cuenul  ■■  uchi  the 
concrete  of  both  Ii  ipirit,  or  lelf-coDeciouioeB  cooif  to  iIkU.  Tbe 
■ame  lav  tliatoblAhii  inune  the  catcforiee  it  found  adrqualf  loan 
aptanuloB  of  the  euemal  thing  whli£  had  to  ladly  tmubbd  Kant 
The  at((orit*  thrniailvna  an  momenta  of  the  univenoJ  cJ  thau|ht. 
type  fofinL  or  definite  anecla  which  thought  atfuiD<«i  detanniaa- 
ttini.  BuAwiinfni.  aa  Ktail  mojt  rrequcnlTy  calls  ificm.  They 
evolve  by  the  lame  law  that  wai  found  Is  be  llu  mcrKe  of  ultiiiulF 
rfAUty^-f.r.  of  adf^oudauaneia.  The  complete  lyHeA  it  pure 
though^  the  Uniwial  for  oH^Uttft- 

Afttr  the  Hiftlka  cnere  can  hardly  be  did  lo  havr  bss  a  philo- 
iophical  treatment  of  the  cateforica  ui  Gennany  wbleh  it  not  moiv 

wotkM  dia  ii2^>a>tatit  nodi^ioM  lnUDd<Ktd*^KaiBF£3lier° 
J.  E.  Erdmann,  or  otban  bekHglnf  to  the  tcbnoL  In  the  ttcuHty- 
.  _>.;■ v..  ^  y  FTSeibait  iba  caKgoriia  caa  haidly  be 


oppoied  philotophy  of  J.  1 .  ..^ 

aid  to  Kokf  a  preninent  ptace.    Thry  _._  

nrieraJ  notnAt  wfaidi  are  paydiolocfcany  formed,  and  be  ctaailfiea 
n  aa  (cdin*: — (1)  Thing,  either  at  product  of  thei^t  or  oa 

—  ' '-- ceMi)  Pio|»ty,  either  qualitative  orquantiuiim 

,}  llie  Negated.  Ahw  with  tbeM  lie  («iu  at 
■()  Sentalioo,  (I)  Cognition,  (j)  Wll. 
-'■•■■-lB73).'wlioinihemainfoIlowa 


^ ...  Tndideienl»ii».    To  1. 

Ynd^^^^  pflaciplr.  or  pcimitlve  reality,  b  MoCion.  which  it 
i_,i  lalatcxtvnaliaaniDent.auidaBlaiiiiDaoiinKnK 

"T^  Tbe  necettary  oondltlona  of  Molinn  an  Time  and  S| 


.    _n  both  Hibjeetive  and  ol^ectivc.    From  Ihb  point  enwardt 
_re  developed  the  mathematical  (point,  Kne,  Ac.)  and  real  (ranalilr. 

lalnUKie,  quantitv,  quality,  Ac)  eattjor' "-'-■- 

involved  in  tbe  notloa  of  mcttjD.  Matter  e 
product  of  motion;  It  la  the  conditiea  of  n 
lomeibhig  moved.  Ml  thoc  eaievoriea, "  un 
of  motion  aa  ihtt  mn  ioefiy  of  thongfat^  nr 


Icr  (he  preujpcioiition 

01  Beint.  nal  and  oUeoive  nl«Cioai.">  A  aeciout  difficulty 
>.  :.^ir  A  .k.  lot  (Uegoiv,  that  of  End  (Zwict),  which  an 
Inner  utiviiy.  but  can  hardly  bit  rtcondled 
endelMburs  lotvet  the  difficulty  only  empiric- 
Fic  Xniuflicicncy  of  the  merely  mechanial  to 
c.  The  convderationol  Modality  cflceu  the 
I  nt  logical  ihought.  On  the  whole,  Trtndelcn- 
[  motion  (cemi  rather  a  blonder.  There  it 
than  he  it  willing  to  allow,  and  n>MI«i  ftf  a 
le  to  •eU-contciouMoi.    Hu  Ifacoty  bat  lound 


cuily  bcibDUght 
ally,  by  poiinliig  I 

ta^.'^fi^e  (H 
j«™invo.v 


Merraann  Ubici  workt  out  a  lyitcs  of  Ibe  calegoriet  from  ; 
ptycholiigicil  ST  kwical  poini  of  view.    To  him  ihe  lundameoca 
fact  of  philoup'iy  Ia  the  diRtinfuiAhiiw  Ktiviiy  {imrn 

_.i..-j._j.  •-,.■  .  - ,1..     Thought  iiorilypMeibl 

nc  iiaco  pouiii  m  the  rclationt  of  Db)Kt 
calkd  tke  locmi  or  lawa  of  lb 


*Mn  fUMFH  ia  Dtnttni),  by  J.  F.  Priei  (In  the  Nem  Krilik  itr 
r(n«i)/)).a(bvSebDaenbaua.wbodeiliHliB  redun  all  the  cate- 
foriet  to  one— that  of  Cauaiity.  Wc  ebcKild  nauin  a  new  pbilo- 
aopbica!  voabulaiy  even  to  unnslate  Ihe  exinordiniiy  conpaundt 
hi  irt;ich  K.  C.  F.  Krau«  eipoiirdi  hit  theory  o[  the  Qit«i>rieL 
Notkut  of  the  channa  introduced  bv  Antonio  BMitiini-Serhiti, 
and  el  Vlaceau  Ci^ierti'a  remarkable  tbesry,  will  be  found  in 
Racaiats'i  work  ntetred  to  below. 
>  SfOtM  drr  Udapkyiik  <lSt4). 


ht.    Ttar  XB  Ifan  tk 

tea.    TbtcMetoiimca 

ju  th^6a  evolo 


5" 


ipieuly  falkcrtd 
to  the  gerjami  relatkmt  of  thou^  ar 

—J ^-ijng  vbnt  we  mutt  fiedicaie  in  order  lo  know  Betaa.  we 

— . to  ■•atitfactory  liit.    Such  a  Kit  ti  (iven  in  great  detail 

in  th*  Anfot  drr  LaM  (lUa).  and  in  briefer,  pre^W  torn  In  the 
Otmpfiimm  itt  tepi  &nd  ti,  1871);  it  it  in  many  pointi  well 

^  The  d^ltiBa  of  tbe'eatetorlea  by  Ihe' able  French  hi^cianCharlei 


,>_.  .,_..,.,^  ...at  of  Ulrici.     w 

biar  Iba-pcunitive  fact  it  Relalios,  oLwhieh  all  the  cate- 
jprieianbutformi.    "ThecatetDr^"heHyi,"arethe  ™?'*ft 
pmnanr  and  urcdudble  lawi  of  knowledge,  the  funda-  ' '""i. 
nwattTiiebtlon*  which  determine  ita  form  and  regulate  ila  ^X^"" 
entt*"     Hiitableasd'hbcfiticiam  of  titt  Kantian  ^^ 

'   -'     "    ccctt.*    The  cfiiidim  g(  Kant'i  atcfOfiet  by 

ittcmpCed  daadfirBrion  are  of  no  Importance. 

u  th.  >l.h~>»  i.hle  drawn  out  by  Sir  W. 

Con^ilisiKcIhai  but  little 


wiS  they'^^ 


le  for  the  abertive 

'  Uetotle,"  tba 

-{■)  Feelim 

nal  (Aiecti  whLciTeiielte  certain  of  thoie  tceCiigg; 


d  the  utaoricBof  Aiiatotle,"  tbe (oUowiog at 

lU  aameaSe  thian.— {■}  Peelingt,  or  ttatet  - 

)  The.  nindi  i^h  opeiience  these  (eelingi: 


proceedi  oa  a  qnite  peculiar  vi 
prevnted  only  (or  the  mkc  of  conipicmnciB. 
_  Bymodempiycbokigittithenbjcclhaibeeactoielylnveitigated. 
Pit/eitor  C  F,  Stout  XJTaatiaf  ^  PncUogy.  vol,  il.  K>.  311  folL) 
daSnei  atunriia  aa  "  tarma  of  cogoitivc  caatdsutneit,  h,,,, 
unrrenal  imnciplet  or  relatlont  pmuppoied  either  in  ail  ."Tl.fci 
CDfnitHm  or  in  all  cognitioa  ef  a  certain  kind."  Kethen  JzL 
traut.  Eitcraal  (or  Phyaical)  Reality.  Space.  Time.  '"^ 
Cauialiiy  and  "  Thinghood  '"  from  the  itandpoint  el  the  peieeptual 

otaaem-,  thowing  In  what  lenae  tbe  ealegoriet  of  aonlhy. 

ince  and  the  rcti  exiit  in  the  tplbcrc  of  pci^cptiDn.    At  con- 

»dwfth  the  idoiljonnl,  the  perceptual  conmauinett  it  condemed 

with  piaelic*.    I^reepiiaa  letli  the  child  of  thin^  aa  icparate 

C.  TTUlId  l^lychclttf  Daaiplm  and  Explaualirf,  cb.  ui.,  on 
"  Space,  Time  and  Cautalin' ")  delincj  the  caitgoriei  from  the  pty- 
chologkal  ilatidpornt  ai  "  thote  highly  abstract  conceptiont  which 
the  mind  framet  by  reflection' upon  lit  own  minr  general  model  of 

of  imaalnation  aod  judgmeolj  conccmina  the  ultimate  and  un- 
analytabfc  formi  of  our  own  eiiitcncc  and  developnicot."     In  otbo' 

rcniiicd  at  a  kind  of  Ihiakiog  which  haa  for  lu-objcct  all  the  other 


goriaifunfction,"  In  Ztilsilir.  f.  PUai.  ami  iiU.  Sil.  at.  {1S99), 
pp.9-l«!E.  KOnli  in  the  tame  periodical,  coii.  ( I  tto),  pp.  111-170. 
and  e>fa>.  (1899),  Pp.  7B-10S;  fT  A.  Tiendelenburg.  cfilnttcTu  Jir 
XaUttritmlttn  (1S46):  P.  Rignitco,  SIgria  rrilua  dffle  alrtiaii 
it  vola.,  Florence,  1S7I);  W.  Windelhand,  Fsai  5>ilen  ^rr  Kali- 

Sirtn  (TUbinien,  1900};  R.  Eider.  WurUiittk  itt  ikUaupkiuin 
ipigi  (Berlin.  laop).  m.  400^409;  S.  Joda.  .SMdVe  crilka  n  It 
la^imit  (Napbn.  iMi)i  K.  Vaihingcr.  l}ie lrdiucendn(aJ(  Dcia^a» 
der  Xalttiria  (Halle.  I»o*)  1 H.  W.  B.  JOKph.  /MmdaniM  (r  Ij^cU 
Idord,  1906).  ch.  iii.;  F.  ft,  Bradley.  Prhuipla  ^  Lnii  {1S81); 
B.  Boanqtitt'tKnmMcaii^XcalilyliSSS.  mded.  IS9i);hiiionei 
ol  phiioBphy.  For  (atther  autbotitiei  ice  worka  anoted  under 
AaatDTLi  (ii<t  Kant,  and  in  J,  M,  BaUwia'i  DItL  PkiUi.  PtytK 
vol.  iiL  pi.  a.  p.  68s,  (R.  Ad.  r  XJ  - 

CATEHART  (from  LaL  catena,  a  cbaio),  ia  mathemaiks, 
the  curve  aawmed  by  a  unifora  <haio  or  itring  hongiiig  fitdy 
between  two  suppotU.  It  wu  ioveatigated  by  Galileo,  who 
emioeously  deicnnitied  {(  to  be  a  parabola;  Jungius  detected 
GalDeo']  emu,  but  the  tnic  foim  irss  not  dlacovcitd  until  ligi. 
when  Jamei  DcmoulU  published  it  at  a  problem  in  tbe  Ada 
Eiitditamiit.  Bcnwulli  aim  contidircd  the  caaei  when  (i)  Ibc 
chain  wat  of  variable  deruily,  (a)  extensible,  (3)  acted  iqmn  at 
cad]  point  by  a  force  directed  tQ  a  Sied  centre.  Thne  curvei, 
attracted  much  altcnitoa  and  were  dlsoused  by  John  BcniauUi, 
Lcibniia,  Huysuu,  David  Cregoiy  and  olhen. 

'  £iHii  d(  (TflifBt  (Mrati  (lad  ed.}.  La  Lttiqar,  \.  pp,  1S4,  190, 


ic.i- fill  cfi  Bain,  {TfdLijif..  App. 


'■  .nogle 


CATERAN— CAT-FISH 


die  dLnctnjc.    Tlie 

b»  tbc  noDcirkal  property  Ihit  iIk  lenitli  ot  iu 

BciiUe  tliiDii.by  a 


,    It  u  iui«d  Ihe  u 


tenon  tTAvetlicw  in  ■  •tnisht  Uni 

[inc.  dHcriba  tbe  curve  in  quatioJ 

curve.  tlfiH  a  pivot  tnd  »tep  liaviqg  1 

by  reVDlvina  Ihe  cvrvfl  about  icivcrtKfliHiHwcv»w«)FG4ujujjr  ^kc 

MacuAKici:  ApHiii). 

CATEBAH  ([rom  the  Giclu:  uoUkrinu,  1  collective  wml 
mauusg  "  peasaatiy  "},  the  bud  of  figbting  men  of  a  Highfanit 
dao;  bence  the  term  it  ipi^ed  to  the  HighUrid.  and  later  to  any, 
piarauden  or  caltle-Iiften, 

CITSRHAK,  ID  lubin  diitrict  In  tbe  WEmbledon  pailia- 
menlsiy  divulon  of  Surrey,  Entland,  to  m.  S.  ot  Londoa  by  the 
S<lutti-£aM«n  &  Chaihui  railway.  Pop.  {190O  mW-  It  Ilea 
in  ■  healthy,  hilly diUrict,  and  hu  srawD  in  raodera  lima  Irom 
>  vlll>(e  inlo  li  Itife  nsidmtiil  lown.  There  are  large  bairacki 
in  the  scEghboiuhoMl,  and  the  MettopoUtu  lunatic  aiylooi  b' 
doit  to  the  towQ. 

OATUnLUiB*  the  papular  name  ol  the  larva  of.  raiiouB 
tDstcti,  partlculiuly  of  bulletlliei  and  tnothi  (tee  LtrwomKA, 
HiXtrmA,  MetuioipsosisJ.  The  word  ippean  £m  in  the 
form  (OUrfyl  iPrtmplBriiaa  Pamlamm,  about  the  mtdiile  of 
the  isth  century).  This  may  be  the  original  form,  iHth  the 
addition  of  -or  or  -cr;  if  to,  it  repttseoli  the  O.  Fi,  ciali- 
prlmt  or  ikBUpitaut,  i.e.  "baiiy^Cat "  Uial,  cat,  and  fdmc, 
hairy,  Lat.  filina),  a  name  applied  to  the  hairy  caterpillar,  and 
liso  according  to  Cotgnve  to  a  mevil.  The  lue  of  "  cat  "  in 
Ihii  conoexion  ia  panilleled  by  the  Swisa  name  for  a  catetpDIar, 
'  '  '  '    'le  popular  Eoglish  name  for  the  blosMun  of 


Kwhac 


ambling  a  caterpillar  (cf. 


"  palmer  ")  -,  the  nodern  Frencb  ii  cJuHille,  Latin  tanknit, 
little  dog.  The  termination  ol  the  irord  seemi  to  have  been  early 
ronnccled  with  "piller,"  a  robber,  pluiulerei  from  the  de- 
structive habili  of  the  laiva,  cf.  Joel  L  4^'.'  That  which  tha 
pahner-wDrm  bath  left,  hath  thcjocint  eaten."  The  ipeUing 
■'  c»terpilUt,"  a  i7ih  century  corruption,  bu  been  the  usual 
fom  tioce  Johnon. 

CATBUY.  WaSKI  <iS7j-i6os),  SngUih  nnqrintor,  aon  el 
Sit  William  Cateaby  of  Lapmnh  in  Warwlckifaire,  a  prominent 
Rcuunl  who  wai  a  descendant  of  Sit  William  Caluby;  qxaker 
of  theKouieol  Commoniin  1484,  secuted  by  Henry  VII.  after 
llie  battle  of  Botworth,  waa  horn  in  i;;j.  and  entered  Glouceiter 
Hall  (now  WoitBter  Dillege),  Oxford,  in  r;Se.  He  posseracd 
acoiuidtrablc  eitate,  and  wa*  uid  to  be  wild  and  eitnragani  in 
hii  youth.  In  tspd  be  wai  one  of  Iboie  antMcd  on  lu^don 
during  an  iUneM  of  Queen  EUzabtth.  In  1601  be  tot^^arr  In 
the  rebellion  of  Kmct,  w«>  wDUoded  in  the  fight  atid  impriioned, 

obtain  which  he  wai  forced  to  sell  a  portion  of  bii  property. 
In  1601  he  deipatdied  Thomai  Winter  and  the  Jeinit  Teaimond 
atiai  Greenwiy  10  Spain  la  induce  Philip  HI.  to  organiie  an 


invaslonof  England,  and  In  160],  alter  James's  acceulon,  be  wai 
named  as  an  accomplice  in  the  '  Bye  Flat."  Catesby  wai  a 
man  of  great  beauty  of  person,  "  above  a  yard*  high,"  sayi 
Father  Getatd,  "  and  though  alender,  yet  aa  wtll-prDportiontd 
to  his  height  as  sny  mon  one  should  see."  He  possesud  a  deal 
head  and  UDflinchlog  courage,  and  with  a  strong  dtiemunatioB 
and  faadoating  maimu  mastered  the  minds  oi  hii  aeociatea 
and  overpowered  all  oppoatlion.    He  was,  however,  headairong, 

tion,  and  catiicly  wanting  is  loresighl.  Eiaspcrated  by  his 
penonal  miaforlunet  and  at  the  repressive  measures  under  which 
hii  co-religioniiti  were  suffering,  and  blinded  by  a  rdigiara  ual 


rofth 


Thon 


•e  the  chief  . . 
amous  Cunpowdei  Plot,  which  must  in  any  event 
laster  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  cause.  Tbeidea 
stroke  seems  to  have  hnt  entered  his  mind  in 
•out  the  middle  of  January  (604  he  imparled  hii 
ving  up  the  Parllatncnl  House  10  his  cousin 
,  subsequently  Uliiag  in  Cuy  Fawkea  and  several 


I  and  ovei 


which  he  w 

not  to  allow  warning  to  be  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  pecti 
that  was  the  actual  cause  of  the  failure  of  tbe  plot.  A  fatal 
mistake  had  been  made  in  Imparting  the  secret  to  Francis 
Trtsham  (7.V.),  in  order  to  secure  his  financial  assistance;  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  thai  be  was  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated letter  to  his  brothei-in-biw.  Lord  Uonleagle,  which 
bctnyed  the  conspiracy  to  the  government,  oif  Ihe  >6lh  of 
October.  On  receiving  the  news  of  Ihe  letter  on  the  jSlh. 
Catsby  eihibiled  ulnoidiaaiy  coolness  and  fonitude,  and 
refused  to  abandon  the  atteiept.  hoping  that  the  govemnEot 
might  despise  the  warning  and  still  neglect  precautions:  and 
bis  confidence  was  strengthened  by  Fawkea 's  report  that  nolhidg 
n  the  cellar  had  been  touched  or  tampered  with.  On  4he  ind 
>f  I4ovember  bis  resolution  was  shaken  by  Tresbam's  renewed 
intreatiei  that  he  wauM  See,  and  his  positive  assurance  that 
SaHtbuirknewevtiTthing,  Oniberveningofthejtd,  however, 
he  was  agaiq,  through  Percy's  insistence,  persuaded  to  stand 
firm  and  baiard  tbt  great ttroke.  The  ie*t  of  tbe  ttoty  is  told 
in  th«  anicte  GnxTOWOEi  Plot.  Here  it  need  only  be  said  that 
Catesby,  after  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  fled  wiih  his 
fellow-plotters,  liiking  refuge  ultimately  at  Kelbeche  in  Staflonl- 
shire,  where  00  the  night  of  tbe  Sib  of  Kovember  he  was  over- 
taken  and  killed.  He  had  married  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Thomai  Leigh  of  Sloneleigh,  Warwickshire,  and  left  one  son, 
Robert,  who  inherited  that  put  of  tbe  family  esUte  which  had 
been  settled  on  Caiuby's  raotber  and  was  untouched  by  the 
attainder,  and  wbo  Is  said    to   have   married  a  daughter  of 

CAT-FHH,  the  name  .usually  applied  to  the  £shes  of  the 
family  SHaridat,  in  allusion  to  the  long  barbels  or  feelers  about 
the  month,  which  have  been  compared  to  the  whiskers  of  a  cat. 
Tbe  Silnridat  are  a  large  and  varied  group,  mostly  Inhabitants 
ol  fresh  waters;  some  of  them  by  their  singular  form  and 
armature  are  suggestive  of  the  Devonian  mailed  fiifatt.  and  were 
placed  at  one  lime  In  their  vicinity  by  L.  Agasaic.  Even  such 
authorities  as  T.  H.  Huilcy  and  E.  D.  Cope  wer*  Inclined  to 
ascribe  ganoid  afhnitici  10  the  SiluridM;  but  this  view  baa 
gradually  tal  grotrnd,  and  nwsl  modem  ichlhyologiits,  if  not  all, 
have  adopted  the  conclu^ons  of  M.  Sagemehl,  who  has  placed  ihe 
Siluriiai  nfarihccarpsondCharacinidsinthegroup  Osiariophysi. 
The  Silurids  and  Cyprinids  may  be  regarded  as  two  parallel 
series  derived  from  some  common  stock  which  cannat  have  been 
very  different  from  the  cnsling  Characinlds.  In  spile  of  the 
archaic  appeaisoce  of  some  of  its  members,  the  famUy  SUutiiat 
does  not  appear  to  eileDd  far  back  in  time,  ita  oldcit  ktmwa 
repreMntaiive  being  the  BtuUandivwi  dCioii  of  the  Lower 
Eocene  (London  Gay)  of  Sheppey.  A  great  number  ol  forms 
were  placed  by  Cu  vier  and  hi>  successors  in  the  family  iUmidai, 
which  has  since  been  broken  up  by  T.  GUI  and  other  ABcrioB 
authors  into  several  famiUes,  united  under  the  naota  of  Nemsto- 
goathi.    A  fiiiddle  course  appears  the  more  reasonabb  (O  Ubc 


CAT- 

pmfnt  writer,  *ho  hai  •lividcii  the  SUuridai  of  Cnvier  into 
(hr«  [amilia,  with  iht  following  definitions:— 

SUntidat-^rUa  attached  lo  biranE  panpoiihyHii  operculum 
well  devetoped. 

Loricariiilat — rib*  ansile:  panpaphy«s  absenli  c^iciilum 
more  or  Icsa  developed. 

A!treimid<it~tiht  ta^lt;  itrong  panpophyset;  opefayum 
absent. 

I  be  dcKncd  among  the  Ostariophysi 


byhav 


X  families  m 
le  pariet! 


nli»e< 


Bympleclic,  the  body  naked  or  with  bi 
uauariy  toothed,  with  barbeb.  and  usually  an  adipose  dona]  fin. 
The  SilariiBi  ecibrace  more  than  one  thoiuand  spccita.  spread 
ovcT  the  fmh  waLm  oE  all  puts  of  the  world,  but  moatly  Iiom 
between  the  tropin.  They  aic  sbimt  liom  westein  Euiope  and 
norlh-wni  Alrica,  and  from  Naith  Amarics  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mounlaiiu,  but  this  deSdeney  has  been  made  good  by  now,  the 


I  of  A 


I  allied  9f 


ring  proved 


a  success.    Only  a  lew  lorms  ate  caajine  ^rtoiot^,  Anttt, 

CaleichUiys). 

The  species  which  has  given  the  name  lo  the  ubole  [anlly  is 

the  "  Weh  "ol  the  Germans,  S'llurai  tlanii,  the  laifSt  European 
tr  fish,  inhabiting  the  greater  part  of  Europe  inm  the 
.twards  and  north  ol  the  Alps.  Its  |iead  is  large  ahd 
mouthwide.fl     ■     '   ■      •    ■■  ■    ■ 


Irclb— a 
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short-rayed  and  an  adipose  portion,  the  former  beionging  le  (he 
abdomioal  vctlibral  column^  the  anal  i>  always  much  shorter 
than  (he  tall.  The  gill- membranes  are  not  conHuent  with  the 
akin  of  Ilie  islhnuii  they  have  a  free  posteiior  ma^n.  When  ■ 
nasal  barbel  Is  present,  it  belongs  to  the  poalerior  nostril.  This 
■cction  inchidee  among  many  others  the  genua  /tafrui,  of  which 
the  bayad  (A.  bayaii  and  docmac  (2.  iecmac)  frequently  come 
under  the  notice  at  tnvellns  on  the  Nile;  they  grow  to  a  length 
of  sf(  -- ' 


.     .  i>  food, 

especially  one  which  Is  abnodatit  in  the  ponds  of  New  EBglaiid, 
and  capable  of  easy  IntiDducIion  into  other  locaUlie&  (A. 
nelmlinvi).  Others  which  inhatd*!  the  great  lakes  (.^1 .  nipitans) 
and  the  Mississippi  (A.  fimdirrenii)  often  encecd  the  weight  of 
100  th.  Plalytlama  and  Pimdaiui  people  the  riven  and  lakes 
of  trofncal  America,  and  many  of  them  are  conspicuous  in  this 
fauna  by  the  ornamentation  of  their  body,  by  hjng  ipalulale 
inoills,  and  by  theit  great  sise. 

The  genus  .IrBuis  composed  of  a  great  number  of  ipedes  and 
hu  the  widest  disttibutioa  of  all  Silunda.  being  rel^aeBted  in 
■Tioost  all  iTOptcal  couatriea  whidi  are  drained  by  large  riveri. 
Mogt  of  (he  IpeciK  fa*ve  in  salt  water.  They  possess  di  barbels, 
and  Iheir  head  is  eileiaivclr  osaeous  on  ili  upper  surface;  tbdr 
domi  and  pectoral  iidim  uc  generally  developed  into  powerful 
weapons.  Baguriv,  one  of  the  hufest  Siturids  <d  the  riven 
tt  India  and  Java,  cBseding  a  lei^th  o<  6  It.,  diflera  from 
Ariui  in  having  eight  barbell  asd  the  kt«d  covered  with  akm. 

R.  BemoB  has  made  otaaervoiioni  In  Qoeenslaad  od  the  habits 
of  AHia  amtralii,  which  builds  neats  in  the  sandy  bed  o(  the 
Burnett  river.    These  nests  consist  of  drcnlar  lniin.4ike  ea- 


armedvdth  broad  bands  of  small  closcly-aet  teeth,  which  ^ve  the 
boDCa  a  laap-like  appearance  The  eyes  are  exceedingly  small. 
The  short  body  lermirLatcs  in  a  long,  compressed,  muscular  taQ,' 
and  the  whole  fish  is  covered  with  a  smooth,  scaleless,  slippery 
akin.  Specimens  of  4  and  5  ft.  in  length,  and  of  jo  10  80  lb  in 
weight,  ate  of  common  occurrence,  and  the  hsh  grows  to  10  It., 
with  a  weight  of  40a  tb,  in  the  Danube.  Its  food  consists 
chiefly  of  other  bottom-feeding  fishes,  and  in  irdand  cuuntries 
it  Is  considered  nnc  of  (he  better  dass  of  food  fishes.  Stories 
about  children  having  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  very 
bcge  individuals  are  probably  loventioni.  Ad  allied  spiato 
is  arisloielis)  is  found  iti  Greece. 

The  Cluriat  and  ndtribramdnu  of  Africa  and  louth-easlein 
Asia  have  an  etoRgate.  RHiro  or  leas  eel-shaped  body,  with  long 
dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  are  known  10  he  able  to  live  a  long  time 
out  of  water,  being  provided  with  an  accessory  dendritic  bnulh- 
Ing  organ  sitoa  ted  above  the^lls.  Some  species  live  In  burrows 
during  the  dry  season,  crawling  about  at  nigh(  in  search  of  food. 
The  common  Nile  species,  the  "  Harmoot "  ((^fsrisi  Jasva),  occurs 
abundantly  in  the  Lake  of  GilUee  and  was  included  in.  If  nol 
chiefly  aimed  at,  by  the  Mosaic  law  which  forbade  the  jews  to 
eat  scaleless  fishes,  a  prohibition  which  has  been  attended  to 
eels  in  spite  of  ihe  obvious  presence  of  minute  scales  in  the 
Utter. 

The  Sjccobrcnclms  of  India  and  Ceylon,  a  genus  more  nearly 
related  to  Silurus,  have  also  an  accessory  organ  lor  breatbhlg 
atmospheric  air.  It  oonusts  of  a  long  sac  behind  the  glU-txvily, 
extending  far  hack  nn  each  side  of  the  body  under  the  mtade*. 

In  the  roajorily  of  the  Sihiridac.  called  by  A.  Gilnther  the 
Pmltrffltm.  a  section  exlrenely  numerous  in  spedea,  and 
Kpreaented  throughout  the  tropics,  the  dona)  fin  consisu  of  a 


re  laid  a> 


rbyie 


0rJa0gfl<»nu,  the  male,  moee  rarely  tk 
in  the  moulh  and  pharynx;  tbeae  egg 
remarkably  large,  measurrng  as  much  as 


.     .  of  larg.  stones 

B  of  Arias,  GaltUUkji  and 


r  ig  milllmetrea  in 


cting  objects 


The  commoD  North  American  Amit 
care  of  its  em  which  am  de{xisted  b< 

at  the  bottom  ol  the  water,  failing  wk  .     .     .   _ 

excavating  a  sort  of  nest  in  the  mud.  The  male  watches  over 
the  efgi,  and  later  leads  the  yomg  in  great  schools  near  the  shore, 
seemingly  caring  for  them  aa  Ibe  hen  for  her  chickens. 

In  Ilie  Siliuiia  SUnabaiKkian  of  Gtlnther  the  dorsal  fin  con- 
sists ti  an  adipose  paction  and  ■  ihott-rayed  fin  which  belong  to 
the  abdominal  vertebral  cdumn,  and,  like  the  adipose  fin,  may 
be  sometimes  absent.  The  giU-inembranea  aie  confluent  with 
the  skin  of  Ihe  isthmus.  The  Silurids  belonging  to  ihiaseclion  aro 
either  South  American,  or  African.  Among  the  former  we  notice 
specially  the  genus  Doraj,  which  ia  distinguished  by  having  a 
scries  of  bony  scutes  along  the  middle  of  [he  side.     The  narrow- 


PiG.  1. — Syaoimlii  o'ptur. 

less  of  Ibeii  gill-opcnlngs  appeara  to  have  developed  in 

lave  visited  the  Eountiiei  bordtiing  upon  Ihe  Atlantic  rivers 
if  tropical  America,  vii.  the  habit  of  (raveltiog  during  seasons 
if  drought  from  a  piece  of  water  about  to  dry  ap  to  ponda  ol 
greater  capadty.  These  journeys  are  occaalonaily  of  ti 
ength  that  the  fiah  have  


'"t'!T'!iT'5;rr" 


jill-Mvity,  which  li\ty  a 
ipcnura.    Tha  sunt  n 


o(  "  Shal,"    They  Irequ 
of  auinub  kit  by  the  ancv 


iingtheif 


uialiK  add^  Uial  Ihty  muw  Rguiu 
[  up  Lhcii  cggi  wUh  care  and  defend 
niiing  in  Ibis  paienial  duly  until  the 
iiuii  i>  to  African  genus  and  common 
rHHis  ipecict  are  kuowD  by  the  naae 
itly  occuc  inong  the  teptMentaiicim 
itE(ypti«u.    Tbeupperpaitdl  their 


.    The  . 


(Ataltplcmrui)  have  been 
bxteiiiilJy  Ihey  are  at  once 
lycd  doraat  bn,  of  which  only  a 

soft,  vilk 


'cve')  is  exceeded 


>(  being 


in  dbiBcquencc  of  the  development  of  a   poanrfuL  electri 

apparatus,  the  Krength  of  which,  1 

by  that  of  the  electric  eel  and   tne   lai 

The  decliic  organ  of  Ualtplmria  &H 
from  Ihat  of  other  bOus  pinvidcd  vilh  i 
bciog  port  of  (he  teguincnlai7  syitem  in 
derived  from  the  musclee.    It  coniisli  o\  ihurauoiDu  ccili 
<A  a  fine  gctatlooua  nibstance  immediately  under  Lhe 
■kin.    It  b  put  into  aclion  by  a  nngle  ganglionic  cell  at 
the  anterior  eatremity  of  the  spinal  cord.    Contrary  to 
vhat  takn  place  En  other  electric  bsbei,  the  current 
proceeds  from  the  head  10  the  (ail. 

rhe  electric  cat'&sh,  whkh  gion  to  ■  lenfth  of  j  It. 
In  the  Congo,  has  a  wide  distribution  in  Africa,  eilcnd- 
o  lhe  Zambcii  and  from  the  Senegal 


nleringind  ucendi  Dglheunlheiol  pertou  whik 
Lg  InEUmmetion  and  Aomeiimea  dealh-  Some 
Mm&iiically  in  the  giU<avily  of  large  Silurids, 
hju  ob^rvcd  Slrtuphilus  insidioms  lo  suck  lhe 
Ji  □[  Piaiyilrma  coruiaia,  a  Siluiid  growing  lo 

at-fitb  ol  (he  South  Aaierican  genus  CaULkikyi 


'IkHlifi  atmaixs.  Imm  the  upper  Ai 


hanng  u 


enlat 


duly.  In  the  allied  Ceryderas 
followed  by  an  embrace,  during  which  (he  female  receives  the 
Kminal  fluid  in  a  sort  of  pouch  formed  by  (he  folded  meDbiancs 
□f  bet  ventnl  fins,  immediately  after,  five  or  tii  eggs  iie 
produced  and  received  in  the  pouch,  to  be  aCicrwirds  carefully 
placid  in  a  secluded  spot.  This  operation  is  repealed  many 
times,  until  the  loial  number  of  eggs,  about  ajo,  have  been 
'ilh  these  pairing  habits,  the  pectoral 


Egypliar 


,  who  have  depicted  it  i 

by  an  Anb  physician 
aw  the  fish  wu  knom 
InjJ  or  Raasli.  which  m 


I  their 


a. lhe  i 


!  comprise  the  sr 
South  America. 


>  in     Their  body  b  m[I,  narrow,  cylindrical 
:;  the  doi»l  and  anal  fins  short;  the  veni     F'c 
lhe    middle    uf    Iho  length    of    the    body^    giU- 
confiuent   wiih   the  skin   of  the  iilhraus.    Each 
provided  wilh  a  mull  baihcl;  and  the  gill^nven 

K  Siluridl  are  well  known  (o  lhe  Braiilians,  who 


r.  Regan,  who  I 
elaborate  manOgraph  of  I  hem,  rec4 
10    17  genera.    Many  of  them 


rayed    dorsal    fin.    with    t 


CATGUT— CATHARS 
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They  have  bt 


Hcatnb  bdinr  «r  mdx  [m  Innl  of  it.  TUr  giQ-apeiuB^ 
mn  nditod  to  a  ihoit  ilit.  Tbe  fint  gnvp  of  tlu»  vectioi] 
comfuiscs  alpuw  lonu  of  tbc  Aadn,  wilbout 
■  od  with  ■  veiy  broad  mad  pcDdcnt  love  " 
Rferrsl  to  levenl  fcncim  (Styffaitl, 

Ur>u},  butuccollcctivelr     

■bo  lUie  Hal  Uxy  live 
bowelt  ol  ibe  votcuots  of  (he  Andsi,  uid  m  ejeclcd  wil 
UKuuoliniul  (Dd  water  diiiuia  cniptimi.  ThtK  fiiba  mi] 
hDoevR,  be  lound  In  turlace  »«len  >t  all  timo,  ud  the 
il^^eennce  ia  |nu  quuitilies  in  the  km  eaaaliy  diuiac  vglcuuc 


v<Aana.  'The  lowland  iorms  ] 
sculej,  either  rough,  sule-like. , 
{CAaeloiloMiii),  or  polithed,  i 

'  depteued  laiL  (iirimrio,  fig.  j).    They  u 


olu 


nailed  genera  the  set 
jnred ,  (od  have  gii 
.    Theihapeatlhetnoulnuyd 


il  fRquenlly  happou  [hat  the  bod  ol  the  latter  i*  margined 
with  ipioca  oi  tiiitlea  which  an  dthar  abwiit  w  couidcrably 

The.ili^Bfinu/ric.iihicliinabodoKtyKlatfdlothcS'ifiiri^iic. 


are  repwienied  by  four  ataen  and  eightRn  spedet  InHn  Soulk 
America.  Aiprt^  bairofknt  (fig-  A),  ol  the  Guianai,  Ibe  largest 
farm,  readnug  lo  about  a  foot  is  kngth,  descrvei  notice  Iram 
the  miDQet  in  wbich  the  lenwl*  tarrki  ber  cg^  altacbed  to  lb* 
beUyajid  paired  Gib.  in  a  tingle  layer,  each  egg  being  cDnueciei) 
with  the  thin  by  a  cup-lhaped  pediuculate  baie  upplied  villi 
bhnd-venela  and  coated  wjlb  a  layer  ol  epithelium,  Ibe  fomui- 
tion  o4  vbjcb  ia  itiU  unexplained-  (G.  A.  B  > 

CATGUT,  the  name  applied  Lo  cord  of  great  toijghReM  and 
tenacity  prepared  Erom  the  iatratinca  of  iheep,  oe  occaaioDaUy 
fnim  Ihoacof  Ibe  bone,  mule  and  an.  Those  ol  the  cat  an  nM 
employed,  and  tbcnfore  il  ii  suppoaed  that  tbe  word  it  ptoperly 
kitcHi,  kH  meaning  "  liddle/'  and  that  the  present  form  hat  aritea 
through  conloaion  with  kit^at.  The  suLatance  it  vaedlor  the 
itiingB  ol  harpa  and  violina,  aa  wcU  as  other  stringed  musical 
instruments,  for  hanging  the  weights  of  chicka,  (or  bov-sttlnft. 
and  for  suturing  vounds  in  surgery.     To  prepare  it  the  intestine* 


aiedeaned  freed  from  fat  and  ileeped  tor  some  lime  in  water 

alter  which' Ibeir  eacnul  Inembrane  is  scraped  off  vitb  a  blunt 

knife.    T^  ate  then  steeped  for  some  time  in  an  alkaline  ky. 

smoothed  and  equalized  by  drawing  out,  tubiectod  lo  the 

antiseptic  aciiaa  of  the  fumes  oi  burning  sulphur,  if  netestaiy 

dyed,  sorted  into  sices,  and  tvisLcd  togelber  into  cords  ol 

various  numbers  si  strands  according  lo  their  uses.    The  best 

strings  ");  and  it  ia  found  that  lean  and  iU-fed  animals  yield 

the  uugbest  gut. 

CATHA.  tbe  Uial  of  the  Arabs,  a  ihrtib  widely  disuibuted 

and  much  cullivated  in  Arabia  and  tiopical  Africa  Irom  Abyssinia 
to  the  Cape.  Tlie  dried  leaves  an  used  for  tbe  piepuition  of  a 
kind  of  tea  arul  also  as  tobacco.  TTic  plant  is  a  member  of  the 
lutuial  order  Cdvlroaiit.  a  family  of  shrubs  and  trees  found 
Id  temperate  and  tropical  dimales  and  nprescnled  m  Britain  by 
tbe  ^"ndle-Itee  (EiimyJnlB  oirg^niTl. 

CATHAtU  (Otuui  oi  aniAnsis),  ■  oidcspread  faeretical 
sect  of  the  middle  ages.  Ttiey  were  tbe  tt£bris  of  an  early 
Chriilianity.  SCBttered  in  the  iMh  to  I4lh  cenluries  over  East 
and  West,  having  their  analogies  in  the  Msbommedan  woild 
as  weU.  In  the  Kast  they  vera  called  Bsgomils  {q.t.)  uid 
Paulicians;  in  the  West,  Patarenea,  Tiicrands  (I'.a.  Wcaven). 
Bulgaia,  Conconidi,  Albanenscs,  Albigeois,  Arc;  in  both, 
Cathari  aul  Uanicbeans.  This  article  relatn  to  the  Weilcia 
Cathan,  as  ttiey  appear  (i)  in  the  CaLbar  Ritual  writleo  in 
Proven^  and  prci«vcd  in  a  ]jth<entury  US.  in  l^yooi, 
published  by  Clfdat,  Paris,  iSSg;  (]}  in  Bernard  Gui'i  Pratlica 
inqtritiiionil  kaatiittu  pnnitaliSj  edited  by  Qkuon  C.  Douais, 
Paris,  liM;  and  Cj)  in  the  frxii  tohal  of  the  inctuiiitan' 
reports.  Some  were  dovniight  dualisis.  and  believed  that  tber* 
ara  two  gods  or  principles,  one  of  good  and  Ibe  other  of  evil, 
both  elenut;  but  01  a  rule  Ihey  tubonJinated  Ibe  evil  to  the 
good.  All  wen  anivertalists  in  ao  far  ai  Ibey  believed  in  ihe 
altimalc  salvation  of  aU  men.^ 

Their  tenets  vere  as  follows: — The  evil  god,  Satan,  who  inured 
the  malevolent  parts  of  the  GHA  Testament,  is  god  and  lord  of 
this  voild,  ol  the  things  that  are  seen  and  are  temporal,  and 
especially  of  the  outward  man  vhlch  is  decaying,  of  the  earthen 
vessel,  ol  Ihs  body  oi  death,  of  the  flesh  vhicb  takes  us  captive 
under  the  law  oi  sin  and  dedre.  This  woild  is  the  only  true 
purgatory  and  hell,  being  the  andtbois  of  tbe  vntM  eternal, 
of  Ihe  inward  man  renewed  day  by  day,  of  Cblist't  peace  and 
kingdom  which  are  noL  of  this  vor]±  Mot  are  the  teiult  of  a 
primal  war  in  heaves,  when  hosts  of  angels  incited  by  Salan 
or  Ludfer  to  revolt  were  driven  out,  and  were  imprisoDed  in 
terrestrial  bodies  ciealed  for  (hem  by  the  adversary.    But 

These  (lie  aap:!  souls  Left  behind  in  haven,  and  tbey  are 
hnUin^from  God,  houssnot  made  witbhandi,  tunica  eternal. 


a,  uundei  with  Us  nails  and 
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IinptiMned  <n  ihe  (lineal  «(  Aoh,  ImnlcMd  wiUi  iu  tin,  xwli 
kini  M  be  doibed  upon  with  the  habiulioiu  tbey  left  in  haven. 
So  long  u  they  an  Bt  home  Id  the  body,  they  are  ihKiit  Inmi 
Ibe  Lord.  They  woutd  fain  be  it  home  with  the  Lord,  ud 
tbtent  from  the  body,  foi  which  (hcle  ii  »  place  in  heaven 
lince  Bab  and  blood  cannot  tnhcril  the  kingdom  of  Cod.  nor 
conuptioD  inherit  inoorruption.  There  ii  no  Taumctioa  ol  the 
Beih.  The  Inie  irsurrection  is  the  (pjrltual  haptiun  bequeathed 
by  Chijal  to  the  imi  Amu'hi,     How  ahati  .    .  •  . 


mere  death  bring!  ni 
(ill  of  the  ipiilt  and 


r   For 


1;  uiilen  he  ta 


a  vehicle  oI  the  Pandete.    U  a 

, .. _,.,_ ..    .    d  through  Christ,  he  mist  pass 

Ibrough  anDlher  cycle  oi  impiiKiiment  Id  &ah;  pethape  in 
a  human,  but  with  equal  likelihood  In  an  animal'i  body.  Fcr 
when  aFler  dea:h  the  poweit  oi  the  air  thrang  aruund  and 
penccute,  the  loul  Rees  into  the  £nt  lodging  o(  day  thai  it 
findi.1  Christ  was  a  life-giving  spirit,  and  llie  bemi  inw'wi,  Ihe 
"  good  men,"  as  the  Catbli*  called  themielves,  an  bii  ambas- 
ladon.  Th*y  alone  have  kept  the  apilltiial  baptism  wilh  lin 
which  Christ  Instituted,  and  which  has  no  conmion  with  tbe 
water  baptism  ol  Johai  for  the  latter  was  an  onngenento 
toul,  who  failed  to  recognlie  the  Christ,  a  Jew  whose  mode  of 
baptism  witb  water  belongs  to  the  fleeting  outward  world  and 
is  opposed  to  tbo  kingdom  of  God.  It  woukl  be,  interesting  to 
tt*ce  Bardesanes  and  the  Syrlac  Hymn  ol  the  Soul  in  oU 
thiL 

ThcCatbaiifelliii(olwodaises,correspondingtothc  Baptiied 
and  the  Catechumens  of  the  early  church,  namely,  the  Perfect, 
who  had  bctD  "consoled,"  i.t.  had  received  tbe  gift  o(  the 
Paradetc;  and  the  otdirta  or  Beliaven.  Tbe  Perfect  formed 
Ihe  ordained  prleathood,  were  women  no  less  than  men,  and 
controlled  the  church;  they  received  from  the  Bdieven  un- 
qustioalag  obedience,  ftnd  as  vessels  of  election  in  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  already  dwelt,  they  were  adored  by  tbe  faithful, 
who  were  taught  to  pnatnte  thenudvea  before  them  whenever 
tlvy  a^ed  for  their  prayers.  For  none  but  the  Consoled  bad 
received  into  thdr  hearts  tbe  qddt  of  God's  Son,  which  cries 
"  Abba,  Father."  They  iloae  were  become  idopled  sons,  and 
w  able  to  use  Ihe  Lord's  Prayn.  which  begins,  "  Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven."  The  Perfect  alone  knew  God  and  could 
address  him  la  this  prayer,  the  only  one  they  used  In  their 
ciremoniei.     The  mere  crtJeru  could  at  best  Invoke  the  living 

All  adbetcDta  of  the  sect  seem  to  have  kept  three  Lents  In 
the  year,  as  abo  to  have  fisted  Mondiyt,  Wcdnewtayi  and 
Fridays  of  each  week;  in  these  fas»  a  diet  of  bread  and  water 
was  usual.  But  a  (ttdtHi  under  probation  far  inlliitlon,  whidi 
lasted  It  least  one  and  often  several  yean,  fisicd  ilwiyi.  The 
Ufe  of  a  Perfect  wis  so  hard,  ind.  Ibaaka  to  the  inquisitors,  so 
fraught  wilh  danger,  that  most  Believer*  deferred  ihe  rile  until 
Ihe  death-bed,  *>  in  the  early  ceniurii*  many  beiieven  deferred 
baptism.  Tbe  rule  imposed  comptele  chastity.  A  husband 
at  initiation  left  his  wife,  cgmmlltlog  her  "  to  God  and  the 
gospel";  a  wife  her  husband.  A  male  Pericd  coold  not  Uy  bis 
bind  on  a  womin  without  incnrrlng  ponance  oi  a  three-days' 
fist.  All  begetting  of  children  is  evil,  for  Adin'l  chambering 
wilh  Etc  was  the  forbidden  fruit.     It  ii  good  (or  a  man  not  to 

>  ncou  of  fomkatioa,  and  mairiage  and  concabinage  an 
iidistiogaiihable  u  against  tbe  kingdom  of  God,  in  which 
then  b  no  manying  or  giving  in  rairriage.  Those  only  have 
been  redeemed  from  earth  who  were  virpni,  osdefiled  with 
women.  Tbe  pomages  of  the  New  Tcatanent  which  teem  to 
connive  at  the  married  relation  wne  iBlerpRted  by  Ihe  Citfaan 
as  spoken  in  regard  of  Chrnl  and  the  diufch.  The  Perfect : 
abo  leave  bis  father  and  mother,  and  his  chUdren,  f or  a  n 
loet  are  they  of  his  own  household.     The  fimDy  must  be  i 


iced  to  the  divine  kinship.  He  tiitl  lovelh  father  or  motker 
nore  Ihan  Christ  Is  not  worthy  of  him,  Dor  he  ihal  lovetb  man 
us  son  or  daaghter.  The  Perfect  takes  Bp  bs  crDB  aiid  follows 
liter  Christ. 

Neil  be  must  abstain  from  all  fletb  diet  titept  £ih.  He  may 
Bt  even  eat  cheese  or  egg)  or  pailli,  for  they,  like  meat,  are  pio- 
duced  fa  tuni  iivnliaitii  au  uilat.  Everything  Ibit  is 
■eioally  b^otten  t)  Impure.  Fish  wen  supposed  la  be  bom 
water  without  eeiuil  oaneidan,  and  on  the  bob  ol  Ihii 
old  phyiiologicil  fallacy  the  Calhars  equslly  with  the  Catholic 
ftsned  tbdi  mle  of  fisting.  And  there  wu  yet  another  reason 
why  tbe  Pcrlcct  ihould  not  eat  inimals,  for  a  human  soul  might 
■  "ng  time  in  its  body.  Not  might  a  Perfect  or  one  in  courw 
of  probation  kill  inyibing,  lor  the  Moulc  commandment  ij^liet 
I  all  life.  He  might  not  lie  not  lake  an  oath,  lor  Ihe  precept 
Swcur  not  at  ill "  was,  tike  the  rest  of  the  g«pel,  taken  seriously, 
his  was  the  chid  ol  their  "  inirchisi  doctrines,"  ' 
The  Calhar  rites,  which  temiin  to  us  in  a  manual  of  the  sect. 


Indiinorij£ni  l< 


ir  (ii  B.C.  V 


:  chomh  witb  a 


in  the 


I  the.  apostolic  age.'' 

Catholic  church  u  he  kncV  Ihem ;  but  they  wen  really,  says  the 
ime  aulhorily,  "  irchieological  vestiges  (i.i.  survivals)  of  tbe 
irimilive  Chrblian  liturgy.  Id  the  bosom  of  medieval  sodely 
hey  wen  the  last  wiIdcsi  to  a  stale  of  things  that  the  regular 
levelopment  of  Cathc^c  cult  had  ampliiied  and  modified, 
rhey  resemble  the  erntic  blocks  which  lost  amid  alien  soib 
ccall,  when  we  find  Ihem,  the  geological  conditions  of  earher 
iges.  This  being  so,  it  is  ol  the  deepest  interest  lo  study  the 
Zathar  cult,  since  through  iisrrles  we  can  get  a  gUrapse  of  lho» 
>f  the  primitive  church,  about  which  want  ol  documents  leaves 
IS  too  often  In  the  dark." 

The  central  Cilhar  rile  was  cusisJaneaJHii,  or  baptism  wilh 
iplrit  and  fin.  Tht  qiirit  received  was  the  Pandete  derived 
ram  God  and  lent  by  Christ,  who  said,  "  The  Father  is  grealer 
lian  I."  Of  a  consubslantial  Trinity  the  Caihara  naturally  had 
lever  heard.  Infant  baptism  they  re>ccled  because  it  wsi  un- 
c  all  baptism  wilh  water  was  an  appinige 
[e  Jehovah,  and  as  such  eiiiressly  lejecied 


of  thejewi 
by  ChtisL 


i»IiimfliliiM  removes  original  tin,  undoes  the  sad  elFecti 
ol  the  primal  fall,  doihes  upon  ui  our  habitation  which  is  from 
heaven,  testoret  to  us  the  tosl  tunic  of  inuDonalily.  A  Consoltd 
11  an  angel  wiJking  in  the  flesh,  whom  the  thin  screen  ol  death 
alone  sepanles  from  Cbriil  and  Ihe  beatific  vision.  Thcritewas 
ippointed  by  Christ,  and  has  been  hi  nded  down  from  genenlioB 
to  genentlon  by  the  bent  komms. 
The  long  pmbalion  called  "  abstinence  "  which  led  up  to  it 

Tbe  proslralioDS  of  the  crofnii  befon  the  Perfect  wen  in  their 
itb  Ihe  prostrations  of  the  caie- 


n  before 


Wei 


Celtic  church  of  St  Columba.     Just  as  at  the  Ibird  scniliny 
the  eariy  catechumen  passed  a  last  examination  in  the  Gospels. 
Creed  and  lord's  Pnyer.  so  alter  thdr  year  of  abstinence  ibe 
r;  the  allacuiion  wiih  which 
er  is  preserved,  and  ol  it  tbe 
wen  not  in  a  Calhar  rfluil, 
ilic  ori^n.     It  is  so  ChrisIiiQ 
rks  dscwheie,  that  an  inquisitor  might 

tfaepe8tiiiiiil,«s  in  Ihe  corresponding  Armenian  rile,  by  the  nime 
of  Pelcr-,  and  eiplains  lo  him  from  Scripture  the  indweiluig 
of  the  spirit  in  tbe  Perfect,  and  ha  adoption  as  a  son  by  Cod. 
The  Lord's  Pnyer  is  Ihen  repeated  by  Ihe  poslulinl  (tier 
the  elder,  who  Bplains  it  dause  by  clause;  the  wonb  ^aii 


Ttdens  recdves  creed  an 
he  elder  "handed  on"  ti 
^bbf  Guimd  remaTlLs  th 
ine  might  believe  it 


■Tlie  A 


thecoHlhulioe 
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npadiulloHi  bdos  tuttifnud  not  ol  the  imleriil  but  of  ihe 
ipitiitiil  biHd,  vhicb  omiiiti  o(  the  Wonb  o[  Life. 
Tb«e  fBUawcd  ihc  Renuociiitiaa.  pHnltivc  enough 
but  the  pmluknt  nkranly  nnouDad,  mil  SiIiti  »nd  I 
wid  pnop,  but  the  hariot  church  of  tbe  pcnccutoi 
piayen  were  n»R  demdly  Uuo  dfiinbEE-  He  TTOOunced  the 
cnm  i^ch  lu  pn«t>  had  HJgnBct  on  Ucn  with  their  cbrlflm, 
Ihnrihun  biptiiBB  ind  other  nuglalrilti.  Neit  Fotlowed  Ihe 
apiritial  bapChoi  ItaelT^  cocuutiiig  of  EnpraHiari  of  hinda,  lod 
holdisKot  the  Coipelan  the  poatulani'i  bend.  Tbe  elder  begins  a 
frcib  aUontlon  by  cillag  Matt,  iiviu.  ig,  Uatk  ivi.  15, 16,  John 
UL  J  (where  the  Catbats'  ten  muii  originally  have  omitted  in 
V.  5  the  worda  "  ci  waltr  and,"  unce  (heir  proence  conttmdicta 
IheiraisnmeDt).  Actaii.  17,  iS,  vlii.  i4-i;,anthen  deed;  alio 
John  II.  ii-ij,  Malt.  xvi.  18,15.  Mait.iviii.  i«- 10,  lot  the  Perfect 
one  recelvo  in  tfiB  tile  power  to  bind  and  kuse.  The  Perfrct'i 
s  then  defined:  he  must  not  commit  adultc 


homicide,  » 


r  lie,  nor  twtat  any  oath,  nor  pick  and  iii 


ic  him,  offer  Ihe  other  d 


him  that  takes  hii  tu 


.  Ddtbei 


judge  nor  amdcHin.     Asked  if  be  will  fulfil 

God  for  me  that  he  give  me  his  stTength." 

Tbe  Kit  episode  of  the  rile  exaelly  icpiixliKa  Ihe  Rouun 
tanfUtr  as  it  stood  in  the  md  century;  "  tbe  poilulanl  says: 
'  FardU  natii.  For  all  tbe  sins  I  have  committed,  hi  woid  or 
Ihanghl  w  deed,  I  come  for  pardon  lo  Cod  and  10  Ibe  church 
and  to  you  all.'  And  the  Chriitiiins  sb*ll  ny. '  By  God  and  by 
us  and  by  the  dnrdi  inay  tbey  be  pardoned  thee,  and  we  pny 
Cod  that  he  pardon  you  Ibem.'" 

There  foHowt  Ihe  act  of  "  toniollng."  The  elder  takes  the 
Gospel  off  the  white  cloth,  where  [i  hai  lain  alt  ihnugb  the 
ceiemony,  and  places  It  on  the  pnstulanl'i  bead,  and  the  other 
good  men  pmenl  place  Ibcir  tight  hands  on  his  head;  they 
sball  say  the  ^tioi  (spare),  and  thrice  tbe  "  Let  us  adore  the 
Filher  and  Sen  and  Holy  Spirit,"  and  (ben  piay  thus:  "  Holy 
father,  welcome  thy  Krvant  in  Iby  justice  and  send  upon 
hira  tt^  gnce  and  Iby  bnly  ipiHt."  Then  they  repeat  the 
"  Let  ns  ndon,"  Ihe  Loid's  Prayer,  and  read  the  Goqicl 
Oohn  L  i-ii). 

This  WH  tbe  vital  put  of  the  whole  tfte.  The  fnrfflu  Is  Dow  a 
htfecl  one.  He  It  girt  with  the  sacred  (bread  round  hb  naked 
body  under  tbe  bteasta.  Where  the  fear  of  tbe  perseentor  wu 
ahseai  be  was  aba  clad  In  a  black  gown.  Tbe  Petfcel  ones 
present  give  hint  th*  klu  of  peace,  and  Ibe  lite  Si  over.  Tbls 
part  of  the  rite  answers  partly  to  tbe  CatboUc  cmfinnatfon  of 
a  baptiied  person,  partly  to  the  ordination  of  a  pope  of  Rome  or 
Aleiaadris.    The  latter  in  being  ordained  had  Ibe  Gospel  laid 


Id  GalUtan  and 


Coptic  rites  of  ordaining  a  bisbop. 

Thus  Ittt  Caihnt  litiial,  like  tttti  ol  tbe  Atmenian  dissenters 
(see  PAinjOAjn).  reflects  an  age  when  ptleslly  ordination  was 
not  yel  diSeientiated  from  confirmation.  "  Is  It  not  curious," 
say*  the  AbW  Colraud, "  to  ttmark  tlul  tbe  essential  rite  of  (he 
'  in  effect  wthini  but  tbe  most  aadent  fenn  of 


biillonls  hosiia 


Tbe  Ctthar  EncharitC  wu  equally  iniaritive,  and  is  tbug 
desolbedby  a  contemponry  writer  In  a  ijlb^cenlory  MS.  of  tbe 
Milati  Libniy: — "  The  Benediction  of  bread  is  thus  perfoitned 
by  tbe  Catbati.  Tbey  all,  men  and  women,  go  up  to  ■  table,  and 
standing  up  say  the '  Out  Father.''  And  be  who  is  prior  among 
ibcin,  at  the  dcet  ol  the  Lotd*!  Prtyer,  shall  lake  bold  of  the 
btcad  and  say:  'Thanks  be  U  the  God  of  our  Jesus 'Chifst. 
May  (ha  Spitit  be  with,  us  all.'  And  after  that  be  breaks  and 
distributes  to  all.  And  soeh  biead  is  called  bread  blessed,  *1- 
tluushnoonebdieveathatmitof  Idsmade  tbe  body  of  Christ. 

'  Cf.  S.  Gregotfl  Ep.  lxli(ie):'Mi 
■         -    -  •  -J-    oralionem    efallllonli 


Lxd-i: 


ibu  bust  of  the  oaeriai."} 


10  other  pnycr  but  tbe 


eny  thai  it  can  be  blessed  0 


S'i 


TbeADnDense  . 

because  it  is  oorporcai  "  (t.e. 

As  TertuUian  lelales  of  his  contempotailes  In  Ihc  ind  cenluiy, 
sa  the  Calhan  would  teserve  ptit  oi  their  bnuid  of  blculng  and 
keep  It  for  yean,  eating  of  it  occasionally  ihougb  only  alter 
siying  the  BauJiiUt,  The  IMecI  kept  it  wrapped  up  in  a  big 
of  puic  white  ckilb,  tied  mund  the  neck,'  and  sent  it  long  distsnccs 
10  regions  which  through  peiseculion  they  could  not  enter.  On 
Ihe  dtath-bed  It  could  even,  like  the  Catholic  Vialiciim,  lake  the 
place  of  Ihe  rile  of  Ctmialamrniiiix,  if  this  could  not  be  peifotmed. 
Once  a  montb  this  solemn  rite  oF  breaking  bread  was  held,  Ibe 
atitnta  aisisling.  Tbe  service  wu  cilled  uptardlammlum, 
because  a  table  was  covered  with  a  white  doth  and  the  Gospel 
laid  on  it.    Tbe  Perfect  were  adoied,  sod  the  kiss  of  peace  was 

The  lotuence  of  Calhatiira  on  tbe  Catbollc  church  was 
enormous.  To  counlerncl  it  celibacy  was  finaQy  imposed  on 
the  clergy,  and  the  great  mendlcanl  orders  evolved;  while  the 
constant  polemic  of  Ibe  Cathar  leichcn  against  the  crrielly, 
rapadty  and  Inscibilily  of  the  Jewish  dibal  gud  led  tbe  chunb 
to  piebibit  tbe  dtcuhition  of  the  Old  Testament  among  Isymen. 
The  sacrament  of  "  eitreme  unction  "  was  also  evolved  by  way 
of  ct^petlng  with  the  death-bed  coniotammtirm^ 

AcTHOainis— J.  J.  t.  Dtininger.  BriUin  or  StUmmcl>!'><U 
MUnchen.  iSqo);  lean  GiUnud.  Qy,a<o<Li  i-UHeirt  (Pans,  1906); 
F.  C.  Coeybeaie,  TJkiit.y  j/rnitl  (Oiford.  iSoSl;  Henry  C.  Lea. 
//iilary<^lkiia«iiudwi{hewy<wk.l8««};C.Deua>t,i.'i>«>l>tt« 
(Pmla.  lgo6},  and  hi<  ^ci  Hirlli^iia  iu  miii  Du  XJIi-  Bidt  IPaiiL 
1991I:  L(]  Albitftil  (Paris.  ISial;  ilsa  Pnuliii  lnqniiilimu  (of 
DcrnardCuiorGuidon),  (Paris.  1M6);  UatOu.USBiatiiiiTiila- 
onl,  IndMit  SI  XllI'  jiMs  »  tea«i  ttmafOt.  nM  fiw  mini 
lalkart  [Paiiij  <^;i:  ^  Cunii  in  Bitliiif  m  rini  Uml.  WiutitHk., 

TMai.  ijoT-iti]  (Aixsieidam.  itei)':  Hahn.  Ctuk.  4tr  Kthrr  im 
V.  .4.(StuItgan.  ■(«$):  Oi.ScitnMl.  Hiiulri tUmrim dt  la  uiU 
Ah  Galium  (Piim.  i«49)i  A.  Lombard.  Puficini  hilKHi  « 
Smi-Z/mMit  (Geneva,  1879)1  Fndciicii.  Ca-mi  __. 
*air.    prmilalii    Nrrrlaniuise    (Cenl.    1889-1896)1     Fl 

tul  ^^  ••^iFknm.  tBBi"*  p'.'ptade.  Dtt  rfmiHh  /< 
pmiiUand  ff^iftan.  .1901)1  Ch.  Moaniet. 


iooeni,ul>c,''i 


(1901). 
CATRAT.  thi 


.».».-. ...  m^.^-^t  [a  Amentan  Hitt-  Ret. 
IF.  C.  C.) 
by  which  China  iq.v.}  wb«  known  10  mcdi- 
IL  curope  and  is  still  occasionally  referred  to  in  piKlry,  as  in 
nny3on's"BetterGftyycntsof  Europe  thanacydeoi  Cathay." 
is  detivcd  from  KhilU,  or  Kliilll,  thcnamewhichwaspropeily 
It  of  the  kingdom  established  by  (be  KhiLin  conqueiots  iu  the 
rlhetn  provinces  of  China  about  *Ji.  907,  which  after  Ibe  (all 

ritoiy,  and  was  subscquenily  applied  by  the  nations  ol  Ccniial 
ia  lo  (be  whole  of  China.  Thus  "  Kilai  "  is  still  the  Ruuian 
nc  ior  China.  Tbe  name  penctiated  lo  Eutope  In  the  ijth 
iluiv  with  the  fame  of  the  canquesU  a(  Jengbiz  Khan.  After 
if  soulhetn  China  by  European  navigalois  Cathay 


ind  it  was  Ihc  desire 
it  tbe  i6(h  ccniuiy  i 
CATHCART.  SIR  Q] 


evedlc 


Hewased 


uleda 


country  In  the  ni 
ut  SCSI  Ihc  English  advent 

the  norlh-eisl  passage. 
94-1854).  English  loldiet, 
>  born  in  London  on  Ibe  li 
tlonand  Edinburgh  Unive 


jiy. 


Russian  beadquortets  in  Match  iSlj;  and  he  was  present  at  all 
ihe  great  battles  ol  that  year  in  Cetmiiny,  and  ol  the  following 
KeatinFiance.andalsoat  tbe  Ukingof  Puis.  The  trulls  of  bis 
:irefut    observation    and  ctilical  study  of  these   opcralions 

iSii-iSij,  a  plain  soldier-like  hisloty,  which  he  published  in 


■  850, 


/ienna.    He  ' 


cmained  on  Ihe  staff  till  111 


duke  ol  WeUinglun,  and 
ccupiiitin  quitted  France. 

.  !»»».  p.  177. 
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ficappoiuted  AhnMt  immeduUly,  be  accompuucd  the  dulce  to 

Pnluia.  PiotDOltdlieuteiuBl-toloBeliBiSia.  hewnspUctilon 
half-pay  in  iSj4.  He  wu  iccilJed  to  ulive  icrvicc  in  iSiS,  and 
KDt  u  commander  of  Uic  KiDg'i  Dragoofi  Giu'ds  to  CiinAtU, 
where  be  pUyed  m  Importuit  put  in  lupprcuug  the  rcbcUioa 
and  pacifying  tie  country.  In  1S44  he  retumed  to  England, 
and  two  yean  later  waa  appointed  deputy-Jieulcnapl  of  the 
Tower,  a  post  iiliich  he  hdd  up  to  the  lime  of  his  promotioo  la 
mijor-geDcial  in  iSji.  In  Maicb  i3ji  be  wccrakd  Sic  Ifany 
Smilh  ai  favenur  and  commandeT-in-duef  at  the  Cape,  and 
biought  the  Knflir  war,  then  in  progreu,  to  a  tucc^Aful  cotidU' 
siOD.  He  pminulgaled  the  fintcoaslitutionof  Cape  Colony,  and 
ainductcd  eperstioiu  against  the  Basulo.  Cathcart  watmade  a 
K.C.B.  and  received  the  thanLi  of  both  Houiei  for  hit  tervices 
(iSsj).     In  Decembei  iBjj  he  wai  made  adiuUnt-general  oi  the 

~  -    '      -  ■  ■   n  England.     ■■ 


lolhec 


filed 


ID  L«rd  Raglan,  and  the  highest  has"*  ^n" 


:d  uldicr 


c  oat  Id  be  fulfilled ;  for  he  fell  at  the  batUj  of  Inke 
CNovembcr  s,  iSs*)-  Hit  temaint,  with  those  of  other  of 
were  bulled  on  Cilhcart'illil].  Sir  George  Calhcan  man 
idia  Lady  Ceorgiana  Creville,  who  juxvived  bim,  and  by 
be  had  a  family. 

See  fWi.M'i  UniUi  Strriic  MataHmt,  U 
IJvidwt  of  lla  «D»,  Sir  CeofH  CalSrarl  rHalm 
A.  W.  KlntUke't  /xnuva  cj  Iih  Cria^,  vol.  v 

C&THCART.  WItXIAH  ICRAW  CATHCART.  in  Etti 
(T7JJ-1S4J),  En^iib  loldiet  and  diplnmatiii,  wathotn  it  Feiet- 
iham  on  the  i7tb  ol  September  17^5,  aJid  educated  at  Eton. 
In  1711  be  went  lo  St  Pelcnbutg.  wheTC  hii  [albei,  Charlea, 
«th  Baron  Cathcart  (1711-1776),  a  general  in  the  army,  was 


'!^Zj!rtr?a 


From 


I  1776  b( 


lined  a 


battle.     In  1778  t 


in  then 


In  thrca 
K  of  whl 


:  furl  her  distinguished  himwif  in  oulpc 
Je  of  Mnnmoulh  he  commandiji  an  Irrcgu 
Legion."  with  coniplcuoui  luttess;  loi 
u  quartermaster-general  to  the  forces 
led  home  In  1780,  and  in  February  1781* 
Futcnant-colonel  in  the  Coldstream  Guar 
presentative  peer  for  Scotland  in  178$,  a 
rolonel  ol  the  iQth  fo 


le  Low  Coui 


:ratia 


an»hil 


received  the  appcdntmcnts  of  vice-admiral  ol  Scoltand  t>79i). 
privy  councillor  (170S),  and  colnict  of  the  ind  Life  Guards 
(1707}.  From  iBo]  to  iSos  Lord  Cathcart  was  commander-in' 
chrel  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  latter  year  be  was  sent  by  Fill  in 
command  of  (he  BHtish  etpcdilion  10  Hanover  (sec  Napoleonic 
CiurucNs).  After  the  recall  of  this  expedition  Cathcart 
commanded  (he  forces  in  Scotland  until  1807,  when  he  was 
pliced  in  charge  of  Ihc  eapcdiiion  to  Copenhagen,  which  sur- 
rendered to  him  on  the  6Ih  of  5cptemb«-.  Four  weeks  later 
he  wu  created  Viscount  Cathcart  ol  Cathcart  and  Baron 
Greenock  of  Greenock  In  the  peerage  ol  the  United  Kingdom, 
fciuming  the  Scottish  command  on  his  return  from  the  front. 
On  the  1st  of  January  1811  he  was  promoted  to  the  full  rank  o( 
general,  and  a  few  months  later  he  proceeded  to  Russia  as  am- 
hmsdor  and  military  commissioner.  Tn  (he  latter  capacity  he 
served  with  the  head(|uarters  ol  the  allies  throughout  the  War 
of  Lihemtlon  (tBii-igTt):  his  success  in  the  delicate  and  difficult 

amongst  (he  generals  of  many  nalionaliiia  »as  retoEniicd  aFiei 
the  war  by  his  elevation  to  the  earldom  [July  T814I,  He  then 
went  to  St  Petersburg,  and  continued  to  hold  the  post  of  ara- 

hli  eitau  near  Gingow  on  the  ifith  ol  June  184J 


Medilert 


a,  CaARU$  MouAT  Caihcakt,  and  eari  (ijIs-iSsg), 
1  to  tin  title  io  i&«l.  He  enloed  the  >od  life  Guards 
and  saw  active  service  under  Sir  Jamca  Cnig  in  (he 
aneao,  1805-1806.  In  1S07  he  bccaoe  by  cnuitesy 
-d  Creenedi.  He  tooli  part  in  the  Wakbena  eipeditkia 
LSooaaamaior,  andasalieutenant-eokHieiaervedalltan«Ba, 
and  Viltoiia.  He  bad  already  gained  staff  eiperieaci, 
.  be  now  served  under  Graham  in  Holland.  1814.  aa  quarter- 
iler-ge«nil.  He  was  present  at  Waunloo,  and  for  his  aei- 
:»  received  lie  C.B,  and  several  foreign  crden.  During  the 
peace  he  became  deeply  intticated  in  sucntific  puauiia,  aad  a 
^ral  discovered  by  him  in  1&41  was  named  GreeDockile. 
miliiary  servieei  included  tbc  chief  command  id  Canada 
period  of  grave  unrest  (1846-1840). 


death.    The  tiile  j 
4lh  = 


1  18s*  b. 


a  full  gi 


CATHCART,  a  paiisb  tituated .  partly  in  Renfrewshire  aad 
patLly  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.    The  Kenfrewsbin  poKiaa 

Hu  the  larger  area  (ij8]  acres),  but  the  smaller  population  (71T))i 
I^naek^re  portion  being  745  atzca  and  the 
population  (1^1)  20,083.  The  industries  include  papcr-niakuig, 
dyeing  and  uDdstone  quarrying,  but  bmeslone  and  coal  have 
The  parish  includes  the  town  «f  Catboit 
(pop.  4808),  and  the  villages  of  Old  and  New  Catbcart.  but  nuch 

:  the  cily  boundaries,  is  praclically  cantiou- 

e  soulhem  suburbs  ol  Ghugow,  with  which 
tioB  by  eleclric  tnm  and  the  Caledonian 
ine.  The  White  Cart  flow*  through  the 
parish.  In  the  nth  century  Cathcjiti  becaoM  a  baiuay  cj  the 
ts,  who  derived  the  title  ol  their  kmlship  (1460)  and 
[1814)  from  it.  On  the  Queen'i  Knowe.  a  hillock  near 
1  of  Ca(hcan  Castle,  a  nemDrial  mails  the  ^wi  where 
Queen  Uaty  watched  the  pragnss  of  the  battle  of  Langsidc 
(is68),  the  tile  of  which  lies  Kithia  the  parish. 

CATHEDRAL,  mate  correctly  "  cathedral  church  "  {takiia 
catlvdr^ii),  the  church  which  containa  the  oflicial  "  seat  "  or 
throne  ol  a  bishop — auhe^ra,  one  of  the  Latin  names  for  this, 
giving  us  the  adjective  "  cathedraL"  The  adjective  has  gradu- 
ally, for  hiicfnas  of  speech,  assumed  the  character  of  a  sub* 
tldugh  an  instaiKe  ol  this  (str' 


f  the< 


IS  far 


..  .  .  «mraononly  at  theendof  lhei8lh,  or  firslhalfol 

the  loth,  century.  One  ol  the  eaiiicsl  instanctl  ol  the  Icm 
tuivia  caUudialii  is  aaid  lo  occur  in  the  acts  of  the  council  ol 
Tarragona  in  ii6.  Another  name  for  a  cathedral  cfaurch  ia 
ecfJd in  iHfcr,  indicating  tbatilia  the  molbcr  diundi.  Asbeini 
the  one  imporunt  church,  it  was  also  known  aa  talcua  majar, 
Thif  ia  the  faimal  eiptetsion  used  by  Ardibishop  Walls  Gray 
o<  York  (iii6-i);j).and  il  is  preserved  in  modem  time*  by  the 
name  of  "  i-ii  Uajmrt."  by  which  the  old  cathedra]  church  of 
Mai»:ii1es  is  popularly  known.  Again,  aa  the  thief  house  of 
God.  the  cathedral  church  was  the  Dmaa  Dei,  and  liom  this 
nanu  (he  Gciman  Dtmkirtk;  01  Dum,  is  derived,  as  aba  the 
Swedish  Dtmiyrlia.  and  the  Italian  ZhuiiiD. 


csUieira  of 
and  wbeie  the 


early  decreed  that  the 
bishop  waji  not  to  be  placed  in  the  churdi  ol  a 
ily  in  that  ol  a  cily.    There  was  no  di&adty  al 

Lnity  was  diffused  among  the  people  who  Inhsbitcd  the  sur- 
rounding districts.  In  the  Brilish  islands,  however,  Ibc  case 
was  diflerent;  towns  were  ien,  and  owing  to  other  causes, 
instead  of  eiercising  jurisdiction  over  dehnite  areas  or  districta, 
many  t>f  the  bishops  were  bishops  ol  tribes  or  peoples,  as  the 
bishops  of  the  south  Saions.  the  west  Saions.  the  Someraaetas 
and  others.  The  aaktdra  of  such  a  bishop  was  often  migratory, 
pLiced  in  one  church,  and  then  i 


in  the  c 


viiUgc.    Inic 


f  Archbishop   Lanfranc 
cil  of  Sardica  held  in  jai 
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bUnp  of  the  xntth  SMoa  U  tobokc  Ut  Me  fimn  Scbcy 
Chidntcr;  Ibe  Wilu  uid  Dontt  hrihop  to  nnnvc  ba  tatM 
fram  Sfasbome  U  (M  Swum.  iDd  l>ie  Meiciin  Iriibop,  Kbo 
alialnmitheaBlLichMd,  utniurcriiieChtticr.  Tmc 
of  ibc  tribil  M)d  niifniDiy  lyium  nay  will  b«  nulcd  in  I 
deiigiuticHis  of  tht  Itiib  KG  ol  Math  (where  tbc  rexill  bube 
thai  Ihcie  >>  now  no  catlicdrai  church)  ukI  Ouaty.  tbe  citbednl 
cbunfa  of  which  ii  u  Kilkenny.  Some  of  ihe  ScolUib 
■!»  mSgntoty. 

By  the  cuon  law  the  bisbop  li  Rtprded  H  ibe  pntot  of  the 
lalfaednl  church,  the  fanciia  o[  which  U  hit  dioc^  In  vieir 
of  Mi,  caaonitu  tpeiik  of  the  attbednl  church  u  Ihe  oni 
chunh  of  the  dioccH,  and  iH  otbcn  an  deemed  ch«pds  in  theii 
ration  to  it. 

Occuionally  two  chuicba  joially  ihm  Ihe  diitiDctioti  «f 
containinK  the  bishop's  ntWro.  Ll  lucb  cue  Ihey  Kre  said 
to  be  con-alhednl  in  relation  tO  each  olbn.  Insltncca  of  Ih' 
occun^  in  England  before  the  Befoiination  In  the  dioceacai 
Ij.andofCovaitiyandUchfcld.  Hence 


tilleiDl  Ih 


Inland  an 


:)ublin. 


alhe<Ii;al 


where  Cfariit  Chuich  and  St  Patrick's  are  joinlty 
chuichei  at  tbat  dloccH.  In  Fiance  the  faithop 
(a  see  Bippreucd  at  Ihe  Revolution}  had  two  con-calhedial 
churcbca  at  St  Liiier,  and  Ihe  bishop  of  Sisteim  (a  sec  also 
tuppreiied}  had  a  second  throne  in  tte  cbuich  of  Forcalquler 
which  is  itili  tailed  "  La  Con-calUdiale."  Other  Instances 
Blight  be  nined.  In  the  case  oi  Voik  Ihe  cotlegiate  churches 
sC  Beverley.  Ripoh  and  SoulhwcU  were  almost  in  the  same 
podlion,  but  alliwugb  the  archbishop  had  n  stall  in  each  he  had 
no  diocesan  aUielrii  in  them,  and  the  diaplcn^'cie  nst  united 
with  that  of  the  mctropolitical  church  in  the  direct  government 
of  the  diocese,  or  Ibe  election  oi  the  archbishop,  nor  had  they 
tboM  other  rights  which  wen  held  to  denote  the  catbcdial 
character  of  a  church, 

CathedTnl  churches  are  reckoned  as  of  di^rcnl  degrees  of 
dignity:  (i>  the  simile  Calhetlral  chuich  of  a'dioccsan  bishop, 
<i)  the  meiropoliikakhurch  to  which  tbeoihrriJiacetan  cathedral 
churclKS  of  a  province  arc  iufTragsn,  (3)  the  prinatial  church 
nndn  which   are    ranged    meitopolltical  churches   and  their 

po)iticil,  and  simple  caibedial  churches  alike  owe  allegiance. 
The  title  of  "  primate  "  waa  occasionally  (onlened  on  rkIio- 
poU  tans  of  sees  ol  great  digni  lyotimpoiunce.sUchai  Can  lerbu  ly . 
York,  RaneDi  &c..  whose  catbedtal  churchcj  remained  simply 
mclropolilicil.  Lyons,  where  Ihe  calhcdiat  chuich  it  still 
known  ai  "  La  Primatiitc,"  and  Lund  in  Sweden,  may  be  cited 
■s  instances  ot  churches  which  wcte  really  primalial.  Lyons 
bad  the  anhhishops  el  Sent  and  Paris  and  thcii  provincial 
<lioce«s  lubjccl  to  it.  till  the  Kevohilion;  and  Lund  had  the 
aichbishop  of  llpula  and  his  province  subieet  to  il,  Ai  with 
Ibe  tiUe  <it  primate,  10  also  that  of  "  patiiaich "  hx  been 
conFerml  on  see*  wch  as  Venice  and  Lisbon,  the  cathedral 
churches  of  which aie  pa tibrdul  in  name  alone.  The  cathedral 
church  oi  Si  John  Latcian,  the  cathedral  charch  o(  Ihe  pope  as 
bishop  oi  Rome  and  patriarch  ol  tbe  Weil,  alone  in  nestera 
Eiuopc  possesses  potentially  a  paliiarchal  character.  Its 
formal  dniination  is  "  Paliiariialit  Basiika,SaaQBinda 
KonaiM  CaUicJralii  Eiiltiia  LaleranttaU." 

The  removal  of  a  bishop's  talMra  from  a  church  deprives 
thai  church  of  its  cathedral  dignity,  although  often  the  name 
clings  In  common  tpcech,  as  for  example  at  Antwerp,  which  was 
deprived  of  its  bishop  at  the  French  Revolution. 

Tbe  history  of  the  body  ol  clergy  attached  to  the  cathedral 
chunh  is  obscure,  and  as  in  each  case  local  considcialions 
aKcclcd  iu  development,  all  that  can  be  attempted  is  to  give 
a  gencial  outline  ol  the  main  fealurei  which  were  more  or  less 
common  10  all.  Oiiginally  the  bishop  and  cathedral  clergy 
formed  a  kind  of  retigiaus  community,  which,  b  no  true  sense  a 


rd  had  not 


ached  to  tl«:m,  have 


5>9 

infaeriud  the  name  ol  iiBBttei  or  moDUIefy.     In  tbeae  eiuly 

coramunitici  the  clergy  often  hved  apart  an  their  own  dwelHnga, 
and  we  re  not  infrequently  married.  In  the  Sth  century,  iiowevcr, 
Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Metz  (743-766),  compiled  a  code  of  niJci 
for  the  clergr  oi  the  cathedral  churches,  which,  though  widely 
accepted  In  Germany  and  other  parts  ol  the  continent^  gained 
Utile  acceptance  in  England.  According  to  ChiDdcgaBg'i  rule 
the  calholiaJ  clergy  were  to  live  under  a  coaunoD  tool,  occupy 

oficer. .  Tbe  tule  of  Chiodegang  was,  in  fact,  a  tnodiEtalioD  of 
Ibe  Benedictine  rule.  Cisa,  a  native  of  Lonaine.  who  waa 
U^»p  ol  Well*  from  1061  to  ioS3,  introduced  it  into  England, 
and  imposed  its  observance  on  the  clergy  ol  his  cathedral  dnircb, 
bulil  was  not  loUowed  for  long  there,  or  ekewhae  in  Englaod. 
Daring  tbe  two  centuries,  roughly  bounded  by  the  yeaia  900 
and  I  lao,  the  cathedral  clergy  became  more  definitely  oiganiied, 
asd  were  also  divided,  into  two  classes  One  was  that  of  a 
fttablishment  of  some  itcsgnlzcd  oidei  o[  monks, 

i,  and  bound  by  no 
pivemcd  by  a  code 

iween  tie  monatlic 


secular   cathedral   churcha. 
I  cburcha  were  Bath,  Cant 


iiy,  Carlisle,  Coventry, 
ty,  rJorwicb,  Kociiester,  ivinchciter  and  Worcester, 
Benedictine  except  Carlisle,  which  was  a  church  of 
Au^stinians.  The  secular  churches  were  Chichesicr,  Eieter, 
Hereford,  LichBeld,  Lincoln,  St  Paul's  (London),  Salisbury, 
Wells,  York,  and  the  four  WeUh  cathedral  churches.  In  IreUnd 
all  wen  secular  eicept  Christ  Church,  Dublin  (Augusiinian), 
Down  (Benedictine),  and  none,  even  in  their  carhest  days. 


lolre 


i  ol  monks. 


I  church  ol 


i  Salisbury. 
h  of  GsUoaay, 


St  Andrew' 
tiniaa,  Elgin  (or  Moray),  Cbsgow  and  Aberdeet 
secular,  and  ordered  on  Ihe  models  of  Lincoln  a 
Brechin  bad  a  community  ot  Culdces  till  1.17),  v 
chapter  "as  constituted.  The  cj 
at  Whithorn,  ol  English  Eoundatii 
stiatcnsians.  In  Germany,  as  in  England,  many  of  the  caihcdial 
churches  were  monastic.  Id  Denmark  all  seem  to  have  been 
Benedictine  at  hnl,  eiccpt  Batglum,  whicb  was  Praemon- 
iin  till  thr  Belomuuion.  Tbe  others  were  cbaniid  to 
s  ol  secular  onoas.  In  Sweden,  Upsala  was  origlngtly 
line,  but  was  secubiriied  about  iije,  and  it  was  ordeiul 
M  ol  the  cathedral  diurches  ot  Sweden  should  have  a 
chapter  of  at  least  hiteen  secuk 


larlyaU 


chtuchet  there  had  been  changed  to  ct 
before  Ihe  i7th  century.  One  ol  the  latest  to  be  so  changed  wai 
that  of  Sect,  in  Normandy,  which  was  Augusiinian  till  1S47, 
when  Pope  Paul  IU.  dispensed  the  members  from  their  vows, 
and  constituted  them  a  chapter  of  secular  canons.  The  cbaplci 
of  Scnei  was  monastic  tjll  1647,  and  otbcis  perhaps  even 
rily  were  scculariied  about  the  time  of  Ihe 


Reformation. 
In  the  case  of  m 


cathedral  diurches  there  wcic 
*  that  0'    ■ 


ihich  the  chapter  bekioged,  and  all  Ihe  members  kept  perpetual 
esidence.  The  reverse  of  Ihb  was  the  case  with  the  secular 
hapten;  the  digpiiies  ol  provosi,  dean,  precentor,  chancellor, 

he  canons,  nthct  than  their  perpetual  residence,  became  the 
uk.  and  led  to  their  duties  being  perloimed  by  a  body  ol 

vicais."  who  officiated  Eor  them  at  the  services  ol  the  church. 

Abroad,  the  earliest  bead  ol  a  secutai  church  seems  to  have 
een  tbe  proTosl  (^rse^iidii.  Pribsl,  En:.),  who  was  charged,  not 
nly  with  the  internal  regulation  of  the  church,  and  oversight 
i  the  mcmbcn  of  the  cliaptcr  and,  conttol  ol  the  services,  but 
ras  also  Ihe  steward  or  seneschal  ol  the  lands  and  pocsessions 
i  the  chuitb.     The  latter  often  mainly  engaged  his  ■Itcntioo. 
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to  the  ncgltct  of  hii  domculc  Ind  Kilcwuticil  duties,  and 
lomplaints  ncR  soon  njscd  Ihil  Ch(  provost  wis  too  miKh 
tmitd  in  wotldly  tBain,  ^ai  wm  too  frequoitJy  ibient  from  his 
spiritual  duties.  This  led,  in  nuny  cuh,  to  tfae  lutitution  of  i 
jiFw  offiter  caUed  Ibe  "  dun/'  who  hid  chai^  of  tiul  portion 
of  the  prov»tV  duties  which  related  lo  the  intetnaj  disdplinc  of 
the  cbspler  «nd  the  services  of  the  church.  In  some  cues  the 
ofliceofpTTivastwM  abolished,  but  in  others  it  was  cootioued,  the 
provost,  who  was  also  occasionally  archdeacon  as  well,  rcmainiog 
head  of  the  chapter.  This  arraBgemenI  was  most  commonly 
followed  in  Germany.  In  England  the  piovost  wba  almost  un- 
known. Bishop  Gisa  introduced  a  ptovost  as  head  of  the  chapter 
«f  Wells,  but  the  office  wu  afterwards  sutwidinaled  to  the  other 
dignities,  and  the  pnivoil  beiame  simply  the  steward  of  certain 
of  the  ptebendal  lands.  The  provost  of  the  coIIegiatB  church  of 
Beverley  wis  the  most  notable  insiinn  of  such  an  officer  in 
England,  but  at  Beverley  he  was  an  eitemal  ofiicei  with  no 
authority  in  the  government  of  the  church,  no 


eln  cl 


The  pi 


dhy 


Henry  VI.,  occujNed  a  position  most  nearly  approaching 
of  a  foreign  cathedral  provost.  In  Germany  and  in  Scandinavia, 
and  in  a  few  of  the  cathedral  churches  in  the  south  of  France, 
the  provost  was  the  ordinary  head  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  hut 
the  office  was  not  common  elsewhere.  As  regards  France,  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-sii  cathedral  chorche*  eidsting  at  the 
Revolution.  Ihirty-eight  only,  and  those  either  on  the  hotders 
ol  Germany  or  in  the  eitremc  south,  had  a  provost  as  the  head 
of  the  chapter.    In  others  the  provost  enisted  as  a  subordinat 


Thert 


«t  each,  all  as  subordinate  oflicers. 
The  normal  eonslilulion  ol  the  chapter  ol  a  KCular  cathedttl 
church  comprised  four  dignitaries  (there  might  be  more),  in 
addition  (o  the  canons.  The  dean  (Aig«u)seems  to  have  derived 
his  de^gnition  from  the  Benedictine  dean  who  had  ten  monks 
under  his  charge.  The  dean,  ai  already  noted,  canw  into 
existence  to  supply  the  place  of  the  provost  in  Ibe  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  church  and  chapter.  In  England  the  dean  was  the 
head  of  all  the  secular  calhedcsl  churches,  and  was  originally 
elected  by  the  chapter  and  confirmed  in  office  by  the  bishop. 
He  is  president  of  the  chapter,  and  in  rfiorth  has  charge  o(  the 
due  performance  of  the  services,  taking  specified  portions  of  Ibem 
by  statute  on  the  principal  festivals.  He  ^ts  in  the  chief  stall 
in  the  choir,  which  is  usually  the  fil«t  on  the  right  hand  on  enter- 
ing the  choir  at  the  west.  Next  to  the  dean  (as  a  rule}  is  the 
jr  (^I'niccriHi,  taalor,  kt.),  whose  special  duty  is  that 


He  presides  i 


s  the  corresponding 
left  side,  although  there  arc  ejiceptiona  lo  this  nile,  where,  as  at 
5i  Paul's,  the  archdeacon  ol  the  cathedral  cily  tanks  second 
and  occupies  what  is  usually  the  precentor's  suU,  Tlie  third 
dignitiry  is  the  chancellor  {iclnlaslilat,  tl^Slrt,  tafiicti, 
rnigiilral.  Ac),  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  dianeellor 
ol  the  diocese.  The  chancellor  o(  the  cathedral  chunA  Is 
charged  with  the  over^ght  ol  its  schools,  ought  to  read  divinity 
lectures,  and  superintend  the  lections  in  the  chinr  and  correct 
itnvcnly  readers.  He  is  often  the  secretary  and  librarian  of  the 
chnplrr.  In  the  absenceofthedean  and  precentor  hell  presiijent 
ol  the  chapter.  Tile  easternmost  stall,  on  the  dean'*  dde  oF  Ibe 
rhoir,  is  usually  asvgned  lo  him.  The  fourth  dignitary  h  Ihe 
treasurer  (ciaHis.  tatrisla.clitficitr).  He  b  guardian  of  the  fabric, 
and  of  all  Ihe  furniture  and  ornaments  ol  the  church,  and  his 
duty  was  to  provide  bread  and  wine  for  the  eucharisi,  and 
candles  and  incense,  and  he  regulated  such  matters  as  the 
ringing  of  the  bells.  The  treasurer's  slaD  is  oi^wsite  to  that  ol 
the  chancellor.     These  four  dignitaries,  occupying  Ihe  four 


in  the  choir,  i 


e  tailed 


many  cathedral 
Itches  there  were  additional  dignitaries,  as  the  piaelector, 
idean.  fkc-ehanccllor,  succentor-canonicoium,  and  others. 
0  came  into  eitstence  to  supply  the  places  of  Ihe  other  absent 
nitaries,  for  non-residence  was  Ihe  fatal  Mot  o(  the  secular 
itches,  and  In  this  they  coBlrasttd  very  badfy  with  the 


sHHia.  each  of  whom,  as  ■  lulc,  held  k 
endowment,  besides  receiving  hii  share  oJ 
if  the  church.  For  the  moat  part  the  i 
Kcame  Aon-reaidenI,  and  this  ted  lo  Iht 


at  forfeit 


in  chapter  like  the  othw 
to  the  ioslitution  of  vitara 
vicar,  who  sat  in  his  stall 


This  system  oi  non-naidence  kd  als 
choral,  each  canon  having  his  own 

in  his  abicnce,  and  when  tlte  canon  wa*  ptoeoi.  m  ine  siau 
immediately  bekn).  on  Ibe  itcond  form.  The  vkan  bad  na 
place  or  vote  in  chapter,  and,  though  irremovable  except  lor 
olTeaces.  were  the  aervanu  of  their  abaent  canons  whoie  aUUs 
they  occupied,  and  whoae  duties  they  peiformed.  Abcoul  they 
wcte  often  called  deml-prebtDdaries,  and  they  fociDed  the  bas 
thmtr  ol  the  French  churchea.  As  time  vent  on  the  vicars 
were  themselves  often  incorporated  aa  a  kind  o£  lesaer  chapter, 
or  c^ege.  under  the  superviiioo  of  the  dean  and  diapter. 

There  was  no  distinction  between  the  nwoastic  cathedral 
chapters  and  those  of  the  secular  canons,  in  their  rdalion  to  the 
bishop  or  diocese.  In  both  caaea  the  chapter  was  the  bishop's 
fouUfBMwhichhesraaboiitid toconaullonaUimpoTtanE  natters 
and  without  doing  ao  be  could  not  act-  Tliua,  a  judkial  dedsion 
of  a  bishop  needed  the  conHnnatlon  of  the  chapter  before  it  oouU 
be  enforced.  He  could  not  change  the  savice  books,  or  "  aie  " 
of  the  church  or  diocese,  without  capiiubr  conaent.  and  there  are 
many  episcopal  acts,  such  as  the  appointment  of  a.  diocesan 
chancellor,  or  vicar  genera),  which  iiiU  need  confitaitMO  by 
the  chapter,  but  the  older  theory  of  the  chapter  aa  the  bi^op's 
council  in  ruling  Ihe  diocese  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  not 
in  England  only,  but  on  the  continent  aba.  In  ita  ootpotatt  eda- 
city the  chapter  takes  charge  udt  tacenU  of  ■  dioccae.  In  Eng- 
lind,  however  (eirept  aa  regarda  SaKabury  and  Dartmn),  this 
custom  has  never  obtained,  the  two  archbishapahavlag.  from  time 
iai memorial,  taken  charge  of  Ihe  vacant  diousa  in  Ibeji  respec- 
tive provinces.  When,  however,  either  of  the  fee*  id  Canterbury 
orVork  is  vacant,  the  chaplersol  those  chutebei  take  chuge,  not 
only  of  the  diocese,  bul  of  the  province  as  weU,  and  taddeBtBlly. 
ly  of  Ihe  dioceses  of  the  province  which  may  be 


ant  at  the  sa 
ill  the  En^ish  m 


cathedral 


Id  Coventry,  « 


him  as  churches  of  secular  chapters,  with  a  dean  asthe  bead,  and 
a  certain  number  of  canons  ranging  from  twelve  at  Canierbuiy 
am)  Durham  to  four  a<  Carlisle,  and  with  certain  mbotdiaaie 
officers  as  minor  canons,  gospellers,  epistolers,  be.  T>ie  prtccntor- 
ship  in  these  churches  of  the  "  New  Foundation,"  aa  (hey  ait 
called.isnot.asinthesccuhrchurchesol  the"Old  FouiHtalioii," 
a  dignity,  but  is  merely  an  office  held  by  oneof  Ihe  minor  canons, 

EngUsh  cathedral  churches,  at  the  present  day.  may  be 
classed  ui^er  four  heads,  (i)  the  old  secular  cathedral  churches 
of  the"nd  Foundation,"  ennmeraled  hi  Ihe  earUer  part  of  this 
article;  {))  the  churches  of  the  "  New  Foandatioti  "  of  Henry 
Vni..  which  are  the  monastic  churches  already  spedfied.  with 
the  eieeption  of  Bsth  and  Coventry;  (3)  the  cathedral  ehutthcs 
of  bishopries  founded  by  Henry  Vin.,  via,  Bristol,  Cbestn, 
Gloucester,  Oitord  and  Pelerborough  (the  constitotton  of  the 
chapters  of  which  corresponds  to  those  ol  the  New  Foundation); 
(4)  modem  cathedral  churches  of  sees  iounded  ttwx  ig.tfi,  via. 
(ii)Manche3tcr,Ripon«nd  Southwell,  formerly  collegiate  thurehei 
of  secular  canons;  (()  5l  Albans  and  Southwark,  originaMy 
monastic  churches;  (c)  TtuTO,  Newcastle  and  Wakefield, 
formerly  pari^  churches,  (d)  Birrmngham  and  Liverpool, 
ot^nally  district  churches.  The  ruined  cathedral  church  of 
the  diocese  of  Sodor  (i.e.  Ibe  Sonlhern  Isles)  and  Man,  at'Fce) 
in  the  latter  island,  appears  never  to  have  had  a  chapter  of  deror 
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Bantcatn.VEiUIJai^iHalMwtUilPMnt.i&ti):  Van  E»a, 
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not  KinlmncU  tir  Kalluliim  ■.  I'nMEilaMn  it 

tBrrlin.  iBtS);  Walroii.  Cali/Ailu  (LoHkn.  1865):  Frumui, 
Calkalrat  Ckurck  cj  Willi  (Louden.  1870):  Briuan.Tii  CalkiM 
(Loodon.  1*78);  BndiliaT  and  WaKhwonh.  Liiialn  CaOudrtU 
■ "     '       "    ■  fT-M.FJ 

My,  u  ihen  in  cuei 
luiJdinp  (like  the  old 
irchci  and  ibbeji  are 


I.  CiM/Ailu  (LoHkn. 
(i  (Londc       -     ■     - 

— From  tbc  archjlectun]  p<as 


*.  and  loiue  parish 
atbednlL  la  rcc 
iiiucn,  such  as  ihoie  of  Ripon,  Mui 


c  ol  Biitial, 
u«>ier,Oi- 


Chevit,  and 
Lidy-Chatel,  the 
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DKOli  ot  I  he  plan 
ol  ■  lathedial  an 

ill     archilcclunl 


Fic.  I.— Plan  d  Canteibury  CalUdiaL        fined; whilrinlhe 

TU>£  the  evolulion  o(  ihe  various  sLylo  in  Enjlaod,  France, 
Ganany.  Italy  and  Spu'n,  ii  let  forth.  Ii  ii  only  secaiaiy 
hcR  Id  deal  with  the  devclopRient  of  the  eaitcin  end  of  English 
and  lortign  calhedralt,  as  ii  *ai  in  IhoK  thai  the  (reatest 
change*  fiDin  the  midillE  ol  the  iilh  century  to  the  close  of  the 
l6lh  century  took  place. 

The  carliet  extended  development  of  Ihe  eaitetD  end  of  the 
cathedral  ia  that  nbicb'wBs  fint  set  out  in  Ed*aid  Ihe  Canfessor'i 
church  at  Weatniiiulcr,  pmhibly  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
church  of  St  Hartin  al  Tours;  in  this  church,  dating  probably 
from  the  loth  century,  two  new  elements  are  found,  (il  the  carry- 
ing of  the  choii  aide  round  a  circular  apse  so  as  to  provide  a 
procosional  aisle  round  t  he  eatlem  end  of  the  chuich,  and  (i)  five 
apsidal  chapds,  consliuiing  the  germ  of  the  chevet,  which 
trsnsfonned  the  easlers  lernuDalions  of  Ihe  French  cathedrals 
in  Ihe  nth  and  ijth  ccDIuties.  It  it  only  within  recent  times 
that  tlK  foundations  of  the  early  chuich  at  Touts  with  its  chwr 
lisle  and  dbapela  have  iieeii  traced  uudet  the  atfting  church. 
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In  Edward  Ihe  Confttaor's  chaich  (lojs)  then  * 
only  thm  chapela  and  a  procnsioaal  lisle;  in  Ihe  nut  eianiple 
al  GkKicestec  ( ia§q)  were  also  Ihree  chapels,  two  of  which,  on  the 
northandsouthiidetof  the  (isle,  still  remain;  Ihe  same  is  found 
in  CanlerbDry  (1006-1107)  and  Norwich  (ToSo-iiig),  the 
eastern  chapel  in  all  three  cues  having  been  taken  down  lo 
make  way  for  the  Lady-cfaipel  in  Gloucester  and  Nnrwich,  and 
for  Ihe  Trinity  chapel  in  Canterbury  cathedral  (fig.  i).  The 
Bcislcimitar  aiaSe  ia  laid  to  have  eiisted  in  the  Anflo.Nonnan 
calhednt  of  WinctHSter,  but  Ihe  eostem  end  bcmg  square,  two 
chapels  were  ininged  fiUing  the  north  and  south  ends,  and  an 
apsidal  chapel  projecting  beyond  the  east  wall.  This  lemi- 
circolar  proceaiiaaa]  aide  with  cbevel  chapels  was  the  favourite 
type  of  plan  in  the  Anglo- Norman  cathedrals,  and  was  followed 
"the  EngLsh 


Ihe  I 


i  to  Ihe  I 


iijo),  where  the  process 


ulof 
impleof 


F10.J 


-Plan  of  Salisbury  Caihedral. 


path  croaaes  behmd  the  presbytery^  there  being  eastern  apatdal 
chapels  in  theausoftlie  presbytery  aisleandacenlralreclangular 
chapel  beyond.  A  similar  anangemeni  is  fouikd  in  Hereford 
cattedral,  md  eiists  in  Wincbeslcr.  Salisbury  (£g.  >),  Durham, 
St  Albani,  Eiclec,  Ely,  Weill  imd  Petcrlwrough,  eicepl  thai  in 
all  those  cases  (eicept  WcUs)  the  easteiD  chapels  are  square 
ended;  in  Wella  [Othedial  the  most  eastern  chapd  llhe  Lady- 
chipil)  his  a  polygonal  tinnioallon;  in  Duihim  (lig.  3).  the 
caslcrn  chapels  arc  ill  in  one  line,  constituting  Ihe  compel  of  tbo 
nine  alius,  which  WIS  probably  borrbwei]  from  IheensEemendof 
Fountains  Abbey,    It  should  be  noted  thai  in  some  of  the  above 

St  Albans,  Durham,  York  and  Eietei  calhedrali,  there  wis  no 
eastern  ambulatory  but  Ihree  parallel  apses,  in  some  cases 
leclangulac  eiluoally.  In  Southwell,  Rochester,  Ely  inJ 
Chester,  there  waa  no  proceasjoud  path  or  ambulatory  round  Ihe 
east  end;  in  Carlisle  no  eastern  chapeli;  and  in  Oifont  only  one 

built  by  the  hnl  Norman  abbot  (1081-1094)  tell  down  in  ijii. 
carrying  with  it  portions  of  Ibe  adjoining  bayj  of  Ihe  nave, 
transept  and  choir;  instead  of  attempting  lo  rebuild  the  tower. 
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AUn  oi  Wibinghuii  conceived  ihe  idn  ol  obuinlng  «  nadi 
luga  am  in  tiie  cenlic  ol  Che  athcdnl,  uid  inilexl  of  rcbuild- 
iBg  the  piers  ol  Ihe  lover  he  tiwlias  Ihe  bucol  his  daigntCEniral 

ind  aisles,  with  wide  aicbo  lo  nave,  InUKpU  lod  i^iaii.  ind 
unillei  irchel  aeioal  Ihe  acligansl  lida;  Imm  ihafti  in  (be 
ei^hl  pier  an^es,  ribi  in  wood  piojecl  lotward  and  f  ajry  a  smalLeT 
octagon  on  vrhich  the  lantern  reaii.  InteinaUy  ibe  effect  ol  Ihii 
cential  octagon  u  of  great  beauly  and  otigimdily,  and  it  ia  Ibe 
only  iDstancc  of  luch  i  feature  in  English  Gothic  archltectun. 


The  ei 


example  of  the  chevel 
faechuHhoISt  MaitbalToun:! 


>'■) 


I  probably  Ic 


Fig.  3.-rian  of  Durhim  Cathedral. 
It  Toumus.  Clermont- rcrtind,  Auiem,  Charlm,  Le  ?Lfani 
and  other  churches  bidll  during  the  greal  tliurch-building 
period  of  the  nth  century.  In  Ibe  Hill  grciler  movement  in 
the  t  Jth  century,  »hen  the  epiKopaiy,  supporlcd  by  the  eman- 
cipated communes,  laideitoolt  the  erection  of  calhedrnis  of 
greater  dimensions  and  Ihe  reconst  tiki  ion  of  otheis,  in  »me 
CSKS  they  utilised  the  old  foundations,  u  in  Chartrcs  (bg.  ;), 
Coutances  and   Auicrre  cathedrab,  while  in  others  (as  ai  Le 

stme  way  as  in  many  of  the  early  eiample)  in  England,  with 
Ibis  Important  difference,  Ihal  when  (be  apsidal  east  end  was 
givcnupfabout  Ihemiddleof  IheriIhcenIiny)infav(nitorthe 
square  east  end  in  England,  the  French,  on  the  olher  hand, 
developed  it  by  doubling  the  choir  aides  and  adding  (o  the 
number  of  eilra  ehapds;  thus  m  Canlerhury,  Norwich  and 
Gloucester,  there  wen  only  three  apsidal  ehapets  in  the  drevet, 
whereas  in  Noyon  (f  ijo),  Soissans  (iigo).  Reims  (tsu).  Touts. 
Seec,  Bayeui  (iijo).  Clermont  (ti7s).  SenTis,  Limoges,  Albl 
'  "    '  '    '    there  were  five;  in  Amieni,  Le  Mans 

is,  there  were  seven  apsidal  chapels,  anij  in  Charties 
ne.    Double  atdca  round  Ihe  choir,  ol  which  Ibere 
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Flo.  4.— Ran  ol  Ely  Cathedral. 
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north  ends  of  l^r 
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■ddittaiul  alian,  exist  tu  Diubim,' Salhbury,  LichStId,  Prlei- 
boniugh  and  Ripon  mhcdtab;  and  on  the  mirth  iMe  only  in 
Hereloid  ulhtdtal.  In  Roueo  csthidnil,  tut  of  the  tmnsrpl 
aisles,  Ibere  kit  apsidil  chaprls,  which  with  the  three  chapels  in 
the  cbevel  mukenp  the  mu»l  number.  The  catheiiiil  of  Poitiers 
has  been  leleired  ID  n  in  eianple  of  k  vgum  east  end,  but  a 
sort  of  compnnnise  bu  txtn  made  by  the  proviston  of  three 

the  most  nmarkabtc  divergence  from  the  usual  design  is  found 


;ave.  u  that  it  constitutes  in  eumple  of  what  in  Gemany 
when  then  are  many)  are  catied  tTalUn  KirtktK;  the  light 
wing  obtained  through  the  aisle  windows  only  givis  a  gloomy 
fleet  to  the  nave.  Another  departure  from  Ibe  usual  plan  ^ 
ha(  found  in  AIbi  cathedral  (1350),  in  which  there  are  no  ibles, 
heir  idace  being  taken  by  chapels  between  the  buttresses  which 
rere  required  to  resist  the  thiusi  of  the  nave  vault,  the  widest 
n  France.  The  oithcdral  Is  buill  in  brick  and  eitemalty  has 
he  appeaniKC  ol  ■  fonms.     In  the  cathcdnls  of  the  souih- 


.— Plan  of  Sen! 

the  immense  piets  required 
d»pFnM  with  aisles.  The  calhedral  ol  AngoulCme  (hg.  7) 
consisU  of  a  nave  covered  with  three  domes,  a  tramept  of  great 
Icngih  with  lolly  lowers  over  the  north  and  south  ends,  and  an 
apsidal  choir  with  lour  chevrt  chapels.  In  St  Front  de  Firigueui 
( 1  r  so),  based  on  St  Mark's  at  Venice,  the  plan  conaiiti  of  luive, 
transept  and  choir,  all  ol  equal  dimensions,  each  of  them,  at 
well  as  the  crossing,  vaulled  over  with  a  dome,  wbile  originally 
I  here  was  a  simfJe  apsidal  choir. 

Reluming  now  to  the  great  cathedrals  in  the  north  ol  France, 
we  give  an  illustration  {fig.  <)  of  Amiens  cathedral  (liom  Vioilet 
le  Due's  Dictiimrfairt  raiionnt)  which  shows  the  disposition  of  a 
calbedtal,  with  ils  nave-arches,  ttilorfnm,  clerestory  windows 
and  vault,  the  flying  buttresses  which  were  required  to  carry  [he 
thrust  of  the  vault  to  the  outer  bultr<:uci  which  flanker!  the 
lisle  walls,  and  the  lofty  pCnnaclei  which  surmounted  them. 
In  this  case  Ihece  was  no  trifotium  gallery,  owing  to  the  greater 
height  given  lo  Ihe  aisles.  In  Nolte  Dame  at  Paris  tbe  irilorium 
-was  neatly  at  high  as  the  aiilei;  In  large 
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The  cathedrals  in  Spain  lot 

rtncc.    The  cathedral  ol  Sat 
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thcre  is  a  chevet 
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vSib  double  aisles 
round  the  apse 
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:iago  de  Compostda  is  virtually  a 


lona   and   Toledo 
the      processional 


Ihe    east    end    is 

masked  eitcmally  /. 

by  other  buildings, 


etuty 


spective  of  AniierH  Cathedral, 
riy  lost.    At  Avlta  am)  Salami 


cathedral)  Ihe  irjapsal  arrangement 
is  found  in  the  German  caihednls.  with  one  impoilar 
lion.  Ihc  cathedral  ol  Cologne,  which  was  based  on 
Amiens.  Ihe  comparalive  height  of  the  former,  howev 
CO  exaggerated  Ihal  scale  has  been  lost,  and  eitemal 
the  a 


:o[ai 
■  and  T«!i 


..erially  in 


cathedral 


vergrown  moi 
UUH.  dcfinit 


:  Bnrrnss.  PiNMACtE, 

1  are  given  of  these  chiij 


f  T  tamp  e, 

.„,  „  -X  impossrble  .,  ,. —  . ™,-,  

le  (Knpectlve  view,  taken  from  Vioilet  le  Due**  dictionary,  of  the 
cnor  of  [be  nave  ol  Amiens  cathedral  tUuitiates  the  principal 
Lturet,  via.  Ibc  vault  (in  Ibis  case  quadripartite,  with  flying 

IlrCSSei  and  pinrUclel.  ihe  lrifo""in    '!n  »!»■■  «•*  limit^H    In  a 

rrow  passage  in  the  thiekaess  of 
Ih  the  lide  aides,  benaalb  the  wi. 


wall),  and 
''T)i),   French 
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chieftain  during  the  Revolution,  was  born  at  Tln-en-Manges 
Ihe  country  now  forming  the  department  ol  Maine-et-Lo 
He  became  wall  known  in  Ihe  country  of  Anjou,  over  which 
travelled  a*  ■  pedlar  and  dealer  in  contraband  goods. 
I^ysica]  itTcngih  and  his  great  piety  g 


Anjou."     In  tbe  hist  y 


"  Ihe  ( 


ears  of  the  Revolution,  CatheUnci 
ions  ol  Calbolic  priests  and  royal 
nifrii.  and  joined  Ihe  insurreclion  provoked  by  them  Bgair 
le  revolutlooaty  govemmeni.  CoUecling  a  band  of  peasan 
id  smuggteti.  be  took  the  chlleai 


byth 


Vihlen  i 


n  terrible  reprisals  on  Ibe  part  ol  tbe 
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uiwhSc  Citbdinciu's  lioopi  incruKit,ud  be 
n  chftd,  such  as  N.  Stofflet  and 
Gigot  d'EIMt,  taking  Um  towns  of  Bewipiiau,  Fontcnay  »nd 
Siumuc.  TbefinlsuccsKsoIIheVcndcansHcieduetotlic  fact 
"le  Rtpublicuis  had  not  c^tpectn' 


the  I 


J,  diifcn 


nongtheirlcadera.    Tonvoid thoetiviliics.il  is  Iboughl 

that  Calhclineau  was  named  geoentiuima  of  the  rebels,  though 
his  auUmity  over  the  undisciplined  troops  waa  not  iocieased  by 
the  new  oBice.  In  1793  ail  the  Royalist  foires  tiicd  to  capture 
Nanto.  Clthelineau  entered  I  he  town  in  spite  of  the  lesistasce  of 
Ccneial  J.  B.  C.  Candaui,  but  he  was  kilted,  aod  Ibe  Vcndcan 
armybrokeup.  Nunwrouirelalivesof  Csthelineau  alsopenshed 
In  ihc  wacof  La  Vendue.  His  grandsDn,  Henri  de  Cathelineau, 
hpircd  in  the  war  of  1870  between  Fnnce  and  Germany  (»e 
also  VEJfDlE;  Chooans). 
S«  C.  Port.  VU  it_ }.  CWitfiriMi.  tiS8>) ; "  I-»  L*(tei»dc  de 
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CATHBRmB,  SADIT.  The  Roman  ha^logy  containi  the 
record  of  lii  saints  o(  this  name.  i.  St  C*iiie«ime  Of  AtEi- 
*NDliM,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  whoK  day  of  commemomlion 
ftcurson  the  jsthoi  November,  and  in  jome  places  on  the  sih  of 
Match,     I.  Si  CtiHEiiDtEoiSwaiEK.adaiighierof  Si  Bridget, 

in  March  ijSi,  and  is  commemorated 


nth. 


.  "MT- 


,     .  9I  d»y  is  observed  on  the  joth  of  April. 

CuTHEKiHE  or  BoiocN*,  1413-146J,  a  visionary,  abheu  of 
the  convent  of  the  Poor  Clares  in  Bologna,  canonized  by  Pope 
Benedict  Xni.,  and  commemotaied  throughout  the  Franciscan 
order  on  the  gth  of  March,  J.  St  C«TBEaiNE  OF  Gehdi.i  who 
belonged  to  the  noble  familyofFiescbi,  was  boraabout  r44;,spenl 

especially  in  the  limcof  the  plague  which  ravaged  Genoa  in  1(97 
and  1501,  died  in  that  city  in  1510,  was  beatified  by  Clement  V. 
in  161S  and  canonized  by  Clement  XII.  In  1737;  her  name  was 
placed  in  the  calendar  on  the  iind  of  July  by  Benedict  XIV. 
6.  St  CaTHEViHi  oe"  Rictn,  of  Floieme,  dau^ter  of  1  wealthy 

of  the  Dominicans  at  Prato  in  1536,  and  died  in  1589.  She  was 
fomous  during  her  life-tine  for  the  weekly  ecstasy  of  the  Passion. 

Holy  Vir^n  conteniplii,ting  (he  Passion  of  her  Son,  She  was 
canoniied  in  I7tfiby  Benedict  XIV.,  who  hied  her  festal  day  on 
the  ijlh  of  February,  In  Celtic  and  Engliab  martyrobgies 
(November  s  ;)  there  is  also  commemorated  St  Catherine  Audley 
(c.  1400),  a  recluse  of  Ledbury,  Hereford,  who  was  reputed  for 
[riety  and  clairvoyance. 

01  two  of  these  tainti.  Si  Cstbcrinc  of  Aleiandria,  Ikt  St 
CaLbcrine  far  tudlnue,  and  St  Catherine  of  Siena,  something 
SI  more  mutt  he  said.     Of  the  former  history  has  little  or 

aiiitrimt,  nothing  to  lelt.  The  Maronite  scholar,  Joseph  Simon 
tifii..mt  Aasemani  (i68;-T7M),  first  identified  her  vdLh  the 
"**"  royal  and  wealthy  lady  of  Aleiandria  (Euiebius, 
Bitt.  Btd.  viii,  it)  who.  for  refuting  the  Mlidutioni  of  the 
cmpeiM  Muiminus.  was  deprived  of  her  property  and  banished. 
But  RuCniB  (Hist.  Eed.  viii,  17)  called  thillady  Dorothea,  and 
the  old  Catherine  legend,  as  recorded  in  the  Roman  nurtyrology 
and  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  has  quite  other  Feature.  Accord- 
ing  (o  it  Catherine  wew  the  daughter  of  King  Kooetos,  eighteen 
yeai»  old,  beautiful  and  wise.  During  the  persecutioo  under 
Maiimmus  she  sought  an  interview  with  tht  empetvr.  upbraided 
him  for  his  crueliia,  and  adjured  him  to  ^ve  up  the  worship  of 
false  gods.  The  angry  tyrant,  unable  to  refute  bei  arguments 
himself,  sent  tor  pagan  scholars  to  argue  with  her.  but  they  were 
discomAtcd.     Catherine    waa    then    scourged    and    cast    Into 

it  (be  Roman 


geneial  and  his  soldiers  who  had  accempanieil 


te  by  angclfl  (o  Mount  Sinai, 


ecledm 


.ovelopment 
yoScn 


betnithed  to  Christ  by  Ihc  Vir^  Uary. 
Of  all  Ihcse  marvellous  incidents  very  little,  by  the  universal 
admission  of  Catholic  scbi^ri,  haa  auvivcd  the  lest  of  modem 
criticism,  Ilial  St  Catherine  actually  nisted  there  is,  indeed, 
no  evidence  to  disprove;  and  it  is  poasible  that  some  of  the 
elemenU  in  her  legend  are  due  to  confusion  with  the  stoiy  of 
HypatZa  (f,v.),  the  neo-platonic  pbUosopber  of  Alcaandria,  who 
wasdanetodeathbyaUuistianmob.     Tothescuol  the  middle 

the  fourteen  moat  helpful  saints  in  heaven,  and  waa  the  constant 
theme  of  preacher*  arid  of  poeta.  Het  festival  was  celebrated  in 
manyplaceawilh  theutiiioat^ilendour,andin  certain  dioceses  in 
Ftancewasaholydayofobligationaslateastbcbegijining  of  the 
i7lh  century.  Numberless  chapeli were  dedicated  to  her,  and  in 
nearly  all  churcbea  her  statue  was  set  up,  the  saint  being  repre- 

with  a  crown  and  a  book.  The  wheel  being  her  qrmboi  she 
was  the  patron  aaint  of  wheelwrights  and  mechania;  as  the 
confounder  of  heathen  sophistry  she  was  invoked  by  theologians, 
apologists,  preachers  and  philosopfiera,  and  was  chosen  as  the 
lly  of  Paris;  as  the  rri        '   ' 


I  of  Chris 


igaheh< 


le  the  ti 


inof  Dom 


inerally.  Solaleas  the  i6lhc« 
delivered  a  panegyric  upon  her,  and  it  was  the  1 
Deforis,  the  Benedictine  editor  of  his  works,  in  cnuciang  ine 
accuracy  of  the  data  on  which  this  was  based,  that  first  dis- 
credited the  legend.  The  saint's  feast  was  removed  from  the 
Breviaiy  at  Paris  about  this  time.and  the  devotion  to  St  Catherine 
has  since  lost  Its  earlier  popularity.  See  Leon  Clugnet't  article 
in  the  Calkotic  Entycletaeliii.  vol.  iii.  [London,  'gci). 

---■■'■  ■  -  -■     twenty-five 


childrei 


a  dyer, 


n,  with  a 


Domi. 


ded  ber  | 


o  allow 


e  of  seven  solemnly  dedicated  her 
ittracted  by  what  ibc  had  heanlDf 
'^63-1364.  «fter  much  straggle, 
ow  her  to  take  the  habit  of  the 


q>eak!ngonly1 

In  devotion  and  spiritual  ecstasy.  Her  innate  humanity  and 
sound  Kose,  however,  led  ber  gradually  to  return  to  her  place  in 
the  famSy  cirde,  and  she  began  also  to  seek  out  and  help  the 
poor  and  the  sick.  In  ijfiSheifttherdicd,  andsbeascumedthc 
are  af  her  mother  Lapa.  During  tbe  following  yean  she  became 
known  10  an  increasingly  wide  ante,  especially  as  a  peacemaker, 
and   entered   into   corTcspondcnce   with  mat^y   friends.     Her 


,74,  "oon  reluming  to  Simi  to 
first  she  met  tbe  DoDunicaa 
feasor  and  biographer. 


brought  against  her  by  aome 
which  she  went  to  Florence  in  1 
lend  the  plague-slricken.  Hen 
friar.  Raimondoal  Capua,  her  CO 

The  year  1375  found  Catherine  entertngon  a  wiuer  stage.  At 
the  Invitation  of  Piero  Cambacorti,  the  ruler  of  the  republic  tt 
Piu,  ihe  visited  that  city  and  there  endeavoured  to  arouse 
enthusiaan  for  the  propooed  ciuude,  urging  princes  and  presi- 
dents, commanders  and  private  ciliiens  alike  10  )ain  in  "  the 
holy  passage."  To  this  task  was  added  that  of  trying  to  keep 
Pisa  and  Luc^  from  joining  the  Tuscan  League  against  the 
pope.  It  was  at  I^sa,  in  Ihe  chuch  of  Santa  Cristina,  on  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  (April  ij,  while  rapt  in  ecstasy  alter  the 
communion,  that  Calheiine'i  greatest  trtditlanal  glory  befell 
her,  vji.  the  aiipnala  or  impression  on  het  hands,  feet  and  heart, 
of  the  weuiulscorn^iaiHling with  tbMe  received  byChiial  athii 
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tniciBxion. 

The  mulls,  ha 
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visible.     Th 
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o  doiibl  Ihe  reality 
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t  it  should  be 
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otetrvihle 
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s  jiKHbu 

cd  to  Si  Calbeiine 

outstrip  tho* 
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,  is  especia 

rtmtrluble  i 
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aculebcca 

(h»  riv«lry  tx 
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45  IV..  hims 

se„iog  .hi 

1  St  Fnncis  had 

(idusive  monopoly  o(  thl> 

pa 

nder. 

nd  making 

Lt  St  Catherine  receiving  t1 


I  opijvliy  of  the  church.' 
id  to  bring  back  the  papac: 
IS  wish  o[  all  good  Iialiini 


plish  the  d 
labouted  (D 

popes  had  I 


n  V ,  Gregory's  immediate  i 
ring  about  the  same  object. 
Ihcrlo  [ailed  lo  Induce  then 


But  these  and  all  the 


icile  Gregory  and  the  Flonnti 


I  going  in  person  aa  ihc  re 


daunted,   Catherine  herself  besought   Gregory,  ivho,   indeed, 

(taking'the  sea  toule  Imm  Marseilles  lo  Genoa),  though  perhaps 
intending  only  to  make  a  tempomry  sUy  in  Italy.  Catherine 
went  home  by  land  and  siajid  foi  a.monlh  in  Genoa  with 
Madonna  Orietia  Seoul,  a  noble  lady  of  thai  dty,  «t  whose  house 
Gregory  had  a  long  colloquy  with  her,  which  encouraged  him  to 
push  on  to  Home.  To  this  year,  l}^6,  belongs  the  admission  to 
Catherine's  circle  of  disciples  of  Stelano  di  Comdo  Maconi,  a 
Sienese  noble  distinguished  by  a  character  lull  ol  charm  and 
purity,  and  her  heating  of  the  tnlter  feud  between  his  family 
■nd  the  Tolomei.  Another  family  quarrel,  that 
at  Rocca  D'Orcla,  was  ended  by  '      ' 


Meanwhile  the  returned 
esldespcrpetuatlngthesti 
''■*»,  and  finding  it 


He' 


the  Sallml 

nij77.     1 

elcito,  which  had  been  gi 

^s  not  having  an  easy  1i 

igly  dilGcult  lo  pay  his  n 


nnporal  rather  than  apiritiial  things,  but  in 
the  beginning  oI  ij;e  sent  her  on  an  embassy  to  Florence  and 
especially  lo  the  Guetph  party.  While  she  was  urging  the 
cidient  to  make  peace  witb  the  pope  there  came  the  news  o[ 
hisdealh.  During  the  troubles  thai  ensued  in  Florence  Catherine 
nearly  lost  her  life  in  a  popular  tumult,  and  sorely  regretted  not 
winning  her  heaii's  desire, "  the  red  rose  of  martyrdom."  Peace 
was  signed  with  the  new  pope,  Urb^  VI.,  and  Catherine,  having 
thus  accomplished  her  second  great  political  task,  went  home 
again  to  Siena.  Thence  on  the  outbreak  ol  the  schism  Urban 
summoned  her  lo  Rome,  whither,  somewhat  reluctantly,  she 
journeyed  with  hc(  now  large  spiritual  lamOy  in  November. 
Once  arrived  the  gave  herself  heartily  lo  Utban's  cause,  and 
wore  het  slender  powers  out  in  restraining  his  impatient  temper, 
quieting  the  revolt  of  Ihe  people  of  Rome,  and  Crying  lo  win  (of 
Urban  the  support  of  Europe.  After  prolonged  and  corn  ~ 
"    ■  "'  "of  April  ijBo. 


KofSien 


[aiheied  round  her  a  devoted 


.whojoined^theCaithuu 
.  ThelaHolherb^, - 
rrancia  tit  Assiti  aod  « 


diakgbe  between  a  i 


u  ponibLe.    Among  tl 


iiJ^ndT'^ntA  '^i™' a 


lost  useful  trulhs^"  (i)  letter,  and  0)  praye...  The  dialogue  .'s 
H.tled,  rte  flwt  if  i>ip.K  /)Ktri«,  (.MX  i.  ftnan  by  Cod  Iki 
aOtr.  tptaklHt  M  tie  ■iiFuf  vf  IIk  maU  ^nie*l  enj  luty  nVini 
..1. _.-...    I  Sina,  and  Brine*  irmn  Bi  ite  iicUUA  il  in  lb  ndjfir 


tramtd,  dad  vtluiUj  Aeoi 


soul  with  Oidin  love,  and  the  bulk  of  it  ii , 

spiritual  teachings  icattcrtd  throughout  her  letters  -  There 
monologue  than  dialogue.  The  book  has  a  significant  p(ac 
history  of  Italiao  liieralum.  "  In  a  language  which  is  ui 
poor  in  myilical  worim  it  standi  with  ibc  Dmia  Cemrntita  i 
the  two  supreme  allenipls  to  eipnas  Ihe  eternal  In  the  »i 
of  a  day,  to  paint  Ihe  union  of  the  soul  with  ihe  supn-ienilb 
■till  imprisoned  in  the  fle^"    The  prayers  {iwcnty-siy  in 


a 

137B.    The  booli 


loaies,  pojuicai    corporations   and   private 
loric^  importance,  their  spiritual  fragrance 


lean  of  the  golden  age  of  ih 


taneous  eloquence  she  pasaes  to  and  fro  bf 
domestic  advice  and  political  guidance. 

Auiiio«irtE5.-The  aouRes  lor  th 
Siena  are  (I)  the  Vitatx  Lricxiii,  Fra 
13*4-1195.  *"'  published  in  '     ' 


...  Enjuh''i>y  V.  6.  Mulder  (Lmd^ 
giaphy  is  given  in  E.  G.  Gardner's  iiti 
1.907),  ■  monumental  study  dealing 


.0^.™,na,„y. 
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IK  of  the  mul  <> 


rfuiwi 


:n  that 


icigin  of  this  enigrnatictl  wenun  were,  until 
quite  recently,  among  the  most  shecure  problems  of  Russian 
histoiy.  It  now  appears  that  she  cam*  of  a  Lithuanian  stock, 
and  waa  one  of  the  four  children  of  a  •mall  Catholic  yeoman, 
Samuel  Skovionsky;  but  her  fathec  died  of  the  plague  while 
she  was  still  a  babe,  the  family  scaltared,  and  little  Martha  wai 
adopted  by  Fastsi  Clllck,  the  Protestant  tuperintandant  of  the 
Marienburg  dislricu  Frau  Clack  Anally  rid  htrsilf  of  the  giii 
by  marrying  het  lo  ■  Swedish  dragoon  called  Johan,  A  few 
months  laler,  Ihe  Swede*  wire  cempilM  by  Che  Kuiaiaos  10 
evacuate  Marienburg.  and  Martha  became  one  of  the  priaober* 
of  war  of  Marshal  Sheremitev,  i4o  sold  bar  to  Prince  Mtnahikov, 
at  whcac  hoitic,  in  tha  GertDan  suburb  (if  MoaCQw,  Peler  the 
Great  fint  bebeld  and  made  love  to  her  iB  his  own  peculiar 
laihion.  Alter  Ihe  birth  of  their  flnl  daughter  Catherine, 
Peter  made  no  Mcret  ol  thar  rations.  He  had  found,  at  last, 
the  woman  he  wanted,  and  she  soon  became  ao  indispentable 
to  hizo  that  it  waa  a  torment  to  be  wiibout  her.  The  utuation 
waa  regulated  by  the  reception  of  Martha  into  the  Onhodoi 
Church,  when  she  was  rechrislened  under  the  name  of  Cathciiiw 
Alekseyevna,  the  Isarcvich  Aledus  being  her  aodfather,  by  tha 
beatonl  upon  her  of  Ihe  tillc  CMndvMiiyo  attoinni)|n  (ir<o)t 
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and,  finiUr  (1711),  bf  htr  pnMc  miniisc  to  ibc  lur,  wbo 
di^DKcdlhcturilu  Eudoiii  Ui  miLe  room  for  bii.  HcBcdonh 
Ibe  new  uiritsa  vu  ber  huihaod's  [osepuibk  conipiiuDfl.  She 
ns  viih  him  durji«  the  amgiuga  ol  the  Pmh,  ud  Pttcr 
■Ivan  ALtributrd  thr  lurcnsfu]  i»uc  of  lh>t  diusli 


roidofbiscoi 


Shcn 


1  (kiK-Siiiii( 


duripf  hii  cuIki  Cupian 

Dccuoa  10  tlvar  ofl  ber  braniifni  nur  mix 

fur  cap  to  pmtKt  hn-  fmn  Ibc  n)n  of  (be 

By  ibe  11*111  ol  1711  Olhtriii*  wia  procUimrf  PeUt")  me- 

Iht  liinvirh  Akii™i,«niion  thi7llio(  M»y  i;>4  su  wlnnnr^ 
crowntd  tinprm  conion  in  Iht  Uipcrnky  ullwdii]  al  llovow, 
on  oliicli  occuHjn  ibr  vore  1  cmwn  tluddcd  irilfa  no  lc««  Ibio 
Kwnlcd  by  a  niby,  u  large  as  ■pigcoD't 

thii  nl'ininitiitg  iriumph,  *he  ■«  thralcntd  triili  uiiei  ndu  by 
the  ifiicoveiy  a(  ■  suppcpwd  liaisim  wiih  her  gentleoian  of  the 
bci](h«inbcr,  WilUxm  l[oiu,  a  haixbaiDe  and  uucrupuknu 
upilart,  and  the  bn>ther<tl  a  former  mblidi  of  Peter.  A  danger- 
M-}y  lamiliw  but  pcrfrtlly  innoceni  flrnaiion  ii.  hoirevcr,  the 

So  Felei  al«  leciried  la  buve  thought,  for  Ihougb  iiava  im 
detapitalfd  and  hii  tevered  head,  praeired  ia  ifuitt,  waa 
plued  ia  the  apaniwnti  ol  Ibe  empreu,  ihc  did  not  loir  Prlfr's 
(ivour,  attended  him  durini  hii  Lul  iilnera.  and  dosed  his  eyes 

to  the  thioae  by  the  party  of  piDgrcaa,  ai  reproented  by  Priivc 
MenihikoT  and  Cotint  Tobtoy.  vboH  bilerejli  and  perib  wen 
identical  *ilh  tboK  ol  the  emprcu,  befgie  Ibe  leaclioiiuy  paily 
had  time  U>  oigaaiie  oppisilign,  hn  great  popularity  >ilh  the 
anny  ^werluUy  cofKcibuting  to  hHuaei.  Theaich-prvlatea 
s(  the  Ruuian  diuich,  Throdosiuj,  atchbishop  of  Novgorod,  and 
The<^hinn,  inrhbbhap  of  rskov,  Here  abo  en  bci  ode  lor  very 
niuch  the  Hme  reAton,  bothol  tbero  being  unpopular  innDvaLors 
■bo  lell  that,  at  thii  oiiii,  (bey  rmitl  aUnd  or  UU  with  Tobtcy 
and  Mtuhikov. 

Tbe  (i«at  adiniiditiative  Innovation  of  Ciihsine'i  itlpi  wai 
the  eaCahUthment  ol  tbe  VirUmiy  Teinj  Snytl.  oi  (upremc 
privy  council,  by  nay  of  tlrenglhenins  iLc  cienillvc,  by  cob- 
cenrralLng  affain  in  the  haoda  of  a  few  pemia,  nuinly  of  the 
pirtyof  Keliiin  ((/idt of  February  16, 1716).  As  lo  thcfonign 
policy  of  Cilberine  I.  (principally  dlnited  by  ibt  aitui*  Andrei 
OiLcrman),if  purely  paci£[  and  eitiemdycautiom,  it  waa,  never- 
thdeai,  digai£cd,  cwuialei»t  ajid  fndepeadent.  RuAia,  by  the 
mere  force  ol  dtcuRVtancefl,  now  found  berKll  opposed  to  £nj 
land,  chiefly  beciuic  Catherine  protected  CharieiFredciick.duii 
of  ilolildn,  and  George  I.  found  that  the  Schleswig-Hobteia 
question  miBht  be  reopened  to  the  detriment  of  his  II1] 
pouenians.  Things  came  to  such  a  pan  ihai,  in  ihe  spring  ol 
l7j6,anEnglUii'iaadton  was  sent  to  the  Baltic  and  cast  anchor 
before  RevaL  The  empress  Tlgomusly  prolsted,  and  tbe  fleet 
was  wilhdnwn,  but  on  (he  tlb  ol  August  Calherfne  seceded  id 
Ibe  anti  EnglUh  Austro-Spinlsh  league.  Catherine  died  on  th( 
i6th  of  Uay  1717.  Though  quite  ilUleisIe,  she  was  an  nn- 
wmnonly  shrewd  and  (eniible  woman,  and  bet  impertuibible 
good  namreBbdereicefHiaDatlyditriculi 
equilly  to  the  uundoew  of  bet  bead  and  the  goodness  of  ber 


'■(bTSIb.) 


f,  Johanna  Eliabeth 


f'BbIstdn-t> 


torp.    The  ei 


K  been  disputed,  bnl  tbeie  ippean 
IS  DC  no  reason  10  ooudi  ihat  she  was  right  in  saying  Ihal 
she  waa  lwr».al  Stettin  on  the  Md  of  May  1719.  Ker  btber. 
who  neneded  to  the  prindpalily  of  Anhalt-Zerlist  In  1746  and 

time  of  bar  htnh,  was  milllary  conrnimndinl  at  s'tellin, 

MWuGopUa  Augala  Fredcrki.    In  acoorttnce 


with  Ihe  cvstom  then  prevailing  in  Cennan  princdy  (imiGa, 
she  was  c<hjcated  chiefly  by  French  pjvcmessrt  and  turcrs 
Tn  T744  she  was  taken  (a  Ru&^ia,  10  be  affianced  to  Ihe  gnnd- 
dufce  Peter,  the  nephew  of  Ihe  rmpicss  Eliiabelh  (?-i-).  and  ho 
rteogniiedheiT.  TheprinceMOl  Anhalt  Zertisl  wasthediugkiti 
of  diriilian  Albert,  faisbop  ol  LUbech,  younger  brother  of 
Frederick  I  v.,  duke  of  HobleinCoItorp,  Peter's  paleiualgranii- 
lalher.  The  dioict  of  her  daughter  u  wile  ol  ibe  lulnre  uir 
was  tbe  rendt  ol  not  a  Mtlle  diplonuiic  managcmeni  in  which 
Frederick  the  Gml  took  in  arirve  piir,  Ihe  object  being  to 
strengthen  Ihe  llicndship  between  Prusiis  and  Ruuia,  ID  welkn 
the  influence  of  Austria  and  to  ruin  tbe  chancdkr  Besludin-, 
on  whom  Elizabeth  relied,  and  who  wis  a  known  piniup 
ol  the  Austrian  alliance.  TV  drpknialic  intrigue  tailed,  largtiy 
throu^  ibe  Sighly  inlervention  ol  Ihc  princess  of  Anhall- 
Zerlist,  a  clever  but  very  injudicions  woman.  But  Dinbelh 
took  a  ilmng  Kklng  to  (he  dau^ler,  and  tbemaniagewasfinjlly 
dedded  on.  The  ^H  had  spared  no  efiort  lo  ingraliale  ber^df, 
not  only  with  ihe  empress,  bul  wilh  tbe  giand-duke  and  the 
Rnssiin  people.  She  applied  bervlf  10  teaming  the  languigt 
wilh  such  zeal  that  she  nne  at  oight  and  walked  abeul  ber 
bedroom  barelool  repealing  her  letsoni.  The  rrsult  was  a  severe 
attack  ol  congestion  ol  the  lungs  In  March  1744.  During  Ihe 
wont  period  ol  het  illness  she  completed  her  conquest  ol  Ihc 
good-will  of  the  Russians  by  declining  tbe  religioul  services  of  a 
Prnrestant  pastor,  and  sending  forSimonToffor^kiy.  ihe orlludoi 


St  who  had  been  ai 


of  Chris 
hersdl  »! 

todo  whatever  had  to  be  done,  and  to  profess  to  believe  whale^-er 
she  wa>  required  to  believe,  in  order  10  be  qualified  to  wear  Ihe 
CTOwn.  The  consistency  ol  her  character  throughout  lile  nukn 
it  highly  probable  thai  even  al  ihe  age  ol  fifteen  she  was  mature 
enough  to  adopt  this  woridly-wise  line  ol  conduct.  Hei  lather, 
who  was  a  convinced  Lutheran,  was  strongly  oppooed  (0  his 
daughter's  con  ver^n,  and  suppUpd  ber  with  books  of  controvert 
to  protect  her  Pnjtestintism.  She  read  Ihen.  and  she  listened 
10  Todonliiy,  and  10  olhci  jidviKis  who  laid  her  Ihal  Ihe  Russian 
crown  was  well  worth  1  mass,  01  that  (he  differenoes  between 
Ihe  Greek  and  Lutheran  churches  were  mere  matlen  ol  lorm. 
On  the  iStb  ol  June  1744  she  was  recdved  into  Ibe  Onbodoi 
Church  al  Moscow,  and  was  renamed  Catherine  Aleieyevna. 
On  tbe  (allowing  day  she  wai  fonnalty  betrothed,  and  was 
married  to  tbe  aichduke  on  (be  ml  of  AugusI  1145  al  S( 
Petenbuig. 

AI  that  time  Catherine  was  essentially  what  sbe  was  lo  remain 
tin  ber  death  fifty-one  years  later.  It  was  her  boast  Ihal  sbe 
was  as  "  frank  and  origina]  as  any  Englishman."  11  she  meant 
Ihal  she  had  a  compact  character,  she  wis  right.  Shehad  decided 
on  her  line  in  lile  and  sbe  followed  it  «  hole-bcartedly.  It  waa 
ber  deletmfnaliaa  10  become  a  Russian  in  order  that  she  might 
(he  beticr  rule  in  Rusaa,  and  (be  tgcceeded.  Sbe  acquired  ■ 
full  command  of  all  Ihe  resource)  of  the  language,  and  a  no  less 
cocnplclc  ondcrslanding  of  the  nature  of  Ihe  Russian  people. 
It  is  Irue  Ihat  she  remained  quite  impenioua  lo  rdigious  in- 
to render  ber  IndlSerent  to  religion,  bul  (heir  influence  need  iwl 
be  eiaggcnled.  Her  inetigion  was  shared  by  mulliluda  ol 
contempomile5  wTio  bad  oevcr  been  called  upon  10  renouoce  one 
form  of  Cbiistlanity  and  profess  belief  in  anodier  in  order 


e.  like  I 


bumblei  people,  diclatcd  by  the 
ThefirstandlhemosttniperUnloi  tnem«ai  oe; 
the  misery  ol  her  mairied  Hie.     Hei  busband 


«  ol  other  *nd 


olhert.  He  planned  brutal  pra 
bad  always  a  thare.  His  most  ma 
kind  ol  miltlary  Inleieit  which  hi 


labiis  made  bim  loalhsome. 
.  ol  the  wonl  kind  nl  tniall 
had  tbe  convictioD  tbal  hi* 
d  decency  and  (he  fedingi  of 
lical  jok(3.  in  which  bkiws 
ly  taste  did  not  rise  above  the 
.  been  defined  as  "  coiporal's 


mwli,"  the  punSB  f«  unlfaniH,  iripccUy,  buttont,  tbe  "  tn'cki 
of  pindc  uid  Ihc  froth  of  diicipline."  He  deteiled  Iht  Kiiuii 
uiil  lumunded  hhtuelf  «i1b  Holitcfnen,  For  Itn  ynn 
miiriigc  ma  bcrm,  (ed  the  onlj'  m»n  f«r  mppcBing  Ibal  ihe 
niture-tur  Piu!  (»:».),  who  wu  bora  on  (he  md  of  October  1754, 
mi  the  SOD  of  Peter,  B  th»  ilrong  liraitarity  of  thdr  thaiKlera. 
LIring  in  the  tromly  ■ninul  coutl  of  tbt  enpresi  EUnbelh, 
booBd  ID  I  hiubiDd  whom  ibe  conhl  not  but  dc^iiie  and  delesi, 
ind  enlinly  nninfludind  by  reiijion, 
Tiafned  perfectly  immbnl  rn  ber  Kiua] 
RUtKnu  to  men.  m  icindiloiis  cbronkle  o(  bn  life  mi  the 
commonpluxof  ill  Europe.  Her  male  fivourtin  were  *9  openly 
pandn)  u  Ihe  lemk  fivouiilei  of  Kin(  Loun  XV.  It  may  be 
nM  oDcc  and  for  ell  that  ber  mat  Inisttd  agenia  whiJc  ilie  ms 
chief  ministers  when  she  beaune 


CATHERINE  II. 

foreffn  adntfren  aimned  ber, 


Calberino-becaRH 


ouple* 


ID  Icerp  *  watch  on  their  < 


It  before 


custodians  tbenutlves  had  becc 

pinsurei  and  ambition.    After  Ihe  binh  of  I^u! 

lake  an  active  pan  In  polilical  inlrigiro.     Her  abilitirs  forced 

even  her  husband  to  rely  on  her  judgment.     When  in  difficulty 

be  ran  10  her  and  flattned  hn  with  (he  name  at  Madame  La 

Reuource-^Madame  Quick  Wit— which  did  nn  prevent  him  Innn 

iniultingand  even  locking  her  when  tbe  immediate  need  of  bet  help 

WIS  over.     In  i7sgheendeBvoured  to  turn  tbeempreHEUtabelh 

tg«(nll  ber,  >nd  for  a  time  Catherine  was  in  danger.     She  faced 

Ibc  peril  bddly.  and  rei^nquercd  her  Iniluence  over  tbt  tovneign, 


St  have  realized  th 


viu  dead  she  would  havi 
Tb4t  PeCer  both  baled  ud  dceadcd  ber  was  nolorioux.  The 
einpreu  f^iaabeth  died  en  ihe  sih  of  Januaiy  1 761.  The  grind 
duke  succeednl  without  opposition  as  Peter  III.  His  bebavioui 
to  bii  wife  conilnued  10  be  bruUI  and  mcnadjig,  and  be  wcnl  on 
M  before  offending  tbe  national  Motimcnl  of  the  Xutaiin  people. 
In  July  he  commitied  the  inaane  emr  of  retiring  with  his  Hoi- 
atciikcn  to  Oruienbaum,  leaving  his  wife  >i  St  ^rtanbuT^. 
On  the  ijtb  and  i^lh  of  that  moiith  a  "  pronunciamieDID  " 
of  the  regimentiof  tbe  guard  removed  him  fTom  the  throne  and 
"    "  ~~«  hiatory  of  Ibia  revolt  Is 


itunHy  b 


d  the 


bchef  by  Ibe  fact  that  Ihe  g 
Orkiv  biQthen.  The  cMcti 
lover,  and  he  was  tSMCiated  with  his  brother  Aktia  in  Ihe  oflicti 
of  favourite.  On  the  other  hand,  there  don  not  appear  to 
have  bem  any  need  for  organlutioli.  The  hatred  felt  for  Peter 
[II.  wax  qwntaneous,  and  Catherine  had  no  nerd  lo  do  more 
than  let  it  be  known  that  she  was  prepared  Lo  profit  by  her 
tiuaband^  downfall.  Peler,  who  behaved  with  abject  cowardice, 
wiaienl  to  a  country  house  at  Ropcha,  where  hedicd  on  the  I  ;lh 
or  iSih  ol  ]uly  of  official  "apopleiy."  The  truth  is  rtol  known, 
and  Fndericic  the  Great  at  least  pmlesied  kmg  afterwards 
10  believe  that  Catherine  had  no  immedialt  ihare  in  the  tnurder-. 
Shehidnoneetllaspeik.  Common-sense  must  have  shown  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt  Ihal  they  would  never  be  safe  while  Peter 
lived,  and  they  had  instills  to  avenge. 

Hie  mere  fact  that  Catherine  II.,  a  tmill  German  prfnecu 
without  hereditaiy  claim  lo  the  Ihrone,  ruled  Russia  from  iTtl 
to  1796  amid  tbe  loyalty  of  the  great  mass  of  (he  people,  and  the 
resfiect  and  admiration  of  her  nef^boum,  is  sufficient  proof  of 
the  force  of  her  diaracter.  Her  title  10  be  considered  a  great 
reforming  ruler  is  by  iw  means  equally  clear.  Voltaire  and  the 
encydopaedisti  with  whom  $he  corresponded,  and  on  whom  she 
eonferrtd  gifts  and  pensions,  repaid  ber  by  the  gmsaesl  Hiitery, 
whae  doing  their  best  to  profit  by  her  generosity.  They  made  her 
a  Imputation  for  "i*Uo>ophy,"snd  showed  the  jlnoetity  of  Ihrfr 
own  love  of  freedom  by  finding  ciSism  for  the  partition  of 
Poland,  There  is  ■  veiy  great  difffrenre  between  Catberini  II. 
as  she  appesn  in  the  panegyrio  of  the  encyelopaeditti  and 
Catherine  as  die  appears  in  her  corrcspondcifce  and  In -bet  lets. 


uicfnl  in  ipnading  her 

parison  to  Ibe  £it,oec.ooo  she  lavished  on  her  long  tcriei  of 
lovers,  who  began  with  Sollykov  and  Slaniilaua  Poniatowski 
t^.v.)  before  she  came  lo  the  throne,  and  ended  with  the  youthful 
Platon  Zabov,  who  was  tenant  of  the  post  at  her  ikath.     She 

riy  on  purchasing  w    '       " 


rd  with  b( 


td  by  dipt 


idour  tbai  she  had  no  taste 
T  supposed  love  of  literature 
more  than  a  tivdy  curiosity, 


Yet ibe  ee 

for  punting,  sculptun 

whlcbeouli 

She  had  a  pasHOn  for  writing,  and  produced  no 
letters  written  in  FrHich.  but  pamphlets  and  playa.  Comic  and 
aerfous,  In  Frtneh  and  Russian,  One  on  the  history  of  Oleg. 
the  more  or  l«a  legendary  Varangian,  who  was  guardian  to  Ihe 
xon  of  Rurik,  was  described  by  her  as  an  "  imitation  of  Shake- 
speare." The  scheme  ii  not  unlike  that  of  a  "  dironide  jrfay," 
Herleilenarafullof  vivacity,  of  colour,  and  at  times  of  insight 
und  wit,  but  she  never  Icamt  to  write  either  Fiencb  or  Cemun 
coneclly.  The  letters  to  Voltarre  attributed  10  ber  art  not  hen, 
and  were  probably  composed  for  her  by  Andrei  Shuvalov.  Tbe 
philosophcn  and  encyclopacdbts  w(o,  by  Ihe  mouth  of  Diderot, 
complimented  Catherine  on  being  supcrror  to  such  female 
■Ifectaiions  as  modesty  and  chastity,  flallered  her  to  Mme 
Bitent  even  fieri.  She  enforced  outward  dewncy  in  ber  house- 
hold, wia  heneif  temperate  fn  eating  and  drinking,  and  was  by 
nomeaiu  tolerant  of  disorderly  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  lidia 
of  ber  court.  They  flattered  her  much  more  when  they  dwelt 
on  her  philanthropy  and  her  large  share  of  Ihe  enftghtenment  of 

young  children.  She  was  rarely  angry  with  people  who  merely 
contradicted  herot failed  tn  perlorm  Oieir  service  in  ber hoosebold. 
Bat  she  could  order  the  oie  of  Iht  knont  and  of  mutilation  at 
freely  aa  the  most  barbarous  of  her  predecessors  when  she 
thought  theauthority  of  the  state  was  at  slake,  and  she  did  employ 
Ihem  readily  (0  suppress  all  Dpi  rnons  of  a  heterodox  kind,  whelber 
in  matters  of  religion  or  of  politics,  after  the  beginning  1^  (he 
French  Revolution.  Htr  renowned  toleration  stopped  short  of 
allowing  the  dissenters  to  bnUd  chapds,  and  ber  passion  for 
legislative  rclorm  grew  cold  when  sbe  found  that  ilie  must  btgin 
by  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  There  were  eaceptitm!  evtn 
to  her  personal  kindness  to  these  about  her.  Sbe  dropped  her 
German  relations.  She  kept  a  son  born  to  her  shortly  before  the 
palate  revolution  of  r 7*1,  whose  paternity  could  not  be  attributed 
to  Peter,  at  a  distance,  though  she  provided  (or  him.  He  was 
brought  up  in  a  private  Etatlon  under  the  name  of  Bobrinski. 
She  was  a  harsh  mother  to  her  son  Paul.  It  seems  higbly  probable 
that  she  intended' (o  eidude  him  from  the  succession,  and  t* 
leave  tbe  crown  to  her  eldest  grandson  Alexander,  afterwards 
Ihe  emperor  Alexander  I,  Her  harshness  lo  Paul  was  probably 
political  distrust  as  to  what  ihe  s> 


chars 


What< 


CTatherfne 


politician  -who  vras  In  the  Is 
resort  guided  by  the  reason  of  slate.  She  was  resolved  not 
allow  her  authority  lobe  disputed  by  her  son,  or  shared  by  hii 
As  a  ruler,  Catherine  professed  a  great  contempt  for  systei 
which  she  said  sbe  had  bten  taught  lo  despiw  by  her  masi 
Voltaire;  She  deelaied  that  fn  politics  a  capable  ruler  must 
gufded  by  "  drtunKtances,  conjecturo  and  conjunction! 
Her  conduct  was  on  the  surface  very  imstable.  In  a  mome 
ifeaed  Ibal  she  w»a  a  great  (ummemnue 


c  had  a  mania  f< 


er  pursued.     Tliis,  bow 


arable  er      . 
T,  is  chieHy  true  o!  ber 


I  should 


'  of  her  beginnings  wi 

I.  Her  foreign  policy  was  aa  consistent  as  It  could  be 
lering  Ihe  forcn  she  had  to  contend  against.  It  wai ' 
ily  aimed  to  Secure  the  greatneas  and  the  safety  of  Russia. 
There  can  be  ns  qucalion  (hai  she  hTnd  her  adopted  country 
sincerely,  and  had  an  aflcctten  for  hei  people,  and  an  opinion  of 
(hrir  great  qualides  which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  express  in 
hyperbdlctl  Miiin.     Her  zeal  for  the  reputation  of  the  Russian* 
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ouLIe  ibt  look 


wu  (IbmI  cemiully  ikom  by  ihe 
lo  i:QiDpiJe  ui  uuwer  Lo  the  Voyagi 
uUoaomcr  Cbippc  d'Autcrsclic.  The  book  is  in  lint  bit 
quictot,  ud  Calhcrinc's  uuwu— which  <fu  never  fiiilih«]--u 
itill  lirjcr.  Cli«tipc  d'AulcRxhe  had  dUcovsrEd  thit  Siberit 
wAf  Dal  B  pftAdue,  *jm1  had  obHTved  that  the  Ruu^am  ven 
dirty  in  their  habile,  and  that  maatcn  whipped  tbdr  tarvaots 
tmjeand  (eDUUe,  Her  patriotism  wasltuinnoccDtiy  sliovrD  by 
her  auiqueitt.  Yet  it  may  be  doubled  wbcthei 
Tuler  of  Rmala  could  have  abttaiocd  from  aggrt 
eipcDM  of  the  lifhls  of  the  Suon  lamiiy  in  Couriu 
and  of  Tuiiuy  (ste  Ruuu:  HUttry).  K  does  : 
be  deuly  proved  thai  the  pirtiUoa  of  Pabod  wu  (loi  lufgotcd 
by  beTj  as  hu  been  fnqueotly  uicrtcd.  Catherine  would  bavi 
pttferred  to  control  tJx  countiy  through  a  vasal  loveteign  o 
Ihe  type  of  Sunisluu  Poniatoinki,  the  old  lovci  wboce  elecliot 
■he  HCUied  in  176].  Peluid  wu  izicapable.of  maiptiining  iti 
independence  al  the  time  ai  tbe  £iU  puIitinPi  (17?]],  and  thi 
dlvbion  dI  the  unhappy  couauy  wai  Iniced  en  by  Mitiia  am 
Pnuaia.  Id  Ibe  case  dI  the  second  partiUoD  in  im,  abc  di( 
ibow  henelf  to  be  vety  unscrupulous.  Her  oppcaition  te  thi 
reform  of  the  Polish  govenunent  wu  plainly  due  (0  %  wish  l< 
preserve  an  excuse  for  further  spoliatioDj  bul  her  condtJCt  tr*i 

Catberine  had  adhered  to  her  busband's  policy 

by  hii  ability.    But  ihe  PiusiiMi  alUaiue  beeame  hateful  to 
her,  tod  hn  later  correspondence  with  Giinun  overflows  •  '" 
ceotenpt  of  his  successor  Frederick  William  II.,  wbo  is  alw 
Ipoken  of  by  her  as  "  Brother  Gu."     Her  eia^peiatign  with 
afiectatioos  of  tbe  ^Frussian  king  was  unquestionably  incm 
by  her  discovery  that  he  would  not  be  induced  to  apply  bim 
to  a  crusade  agoiosl  Ihe  French  Revolulioo,  which  by  employing 
all  his  forces  ■oulil  have  Icll  Ruula  fret  te  umei  the  whole  of 

■  seleam  f  nsaEcment  to  defend  the  Vtim  who  were  engaged  in 
nfansioK  tbsr  conalilullen,  ajid  then  threw  Ihem  over  in  seder 
10  share  in  tbe  plunder  of  their  touotry. 

Calhaine's  Turkish  policy  wu  at  tot  naarkcd  by  a  certain 
inndiosity.     When  the  Turks  declared  wu  Id  176S  in  order  to 
suDoort  Poland,  which  they  looked  upon  u  a  necesssiy  buffer 
retaliated  by  Ihe  great  (jreek  scheme.     For  a  time  it 


a  pel  id 


Ihbcrlo 


sa,wilktbcdouble-beaded  Russian  eaiJe,  at  ConibmliiHiple. 
She  fomied  a  corps  of  Greek  cadrtfi,  caused  her  younger  gruidson 
lo  be  christened  Conttantine,  and  began  the  policy  of  pieaenling 
Utaut.  to  the  Cbriiiian  subjects  ol  liie  Porte  u  their  deliverer. 
In  pursuit  of  this  heroic  enterprise,  which  eicited  the  loud 
kdnilntion  of  Voltaire,  she  sent  a  Heel  under  Aieiis  Orlsv  into 
the  Mediterranean  in  i;70.  Orlov  tempted  the  Creeks  of  the 
Horca  to  take  up  arms,  and  then  left  Ihem  in  the  lurch.'  When 
Catherine  found  beisclf  t^posed  by  the  policy  el  Fnnce  and 
England,  and  Ihmtcned  by  tbe  Jealousy  of  Prussia  and  Auilru. 
she  dropped  the  Greek  design,  i^uerviag  to  Voltaire  that  Ihe 
descendants  ol  Ihe  Spirlans  wen  much  degenerated.  The 
inlroducIiDii  iale  tbe  treaty  of  Kuchuk-Kainarji  of  1774  of  a 
clause  by  whicfa  the  Porte  guanntetd  Ihe  rights  of  lis  Christian 
subjects,  >nd  of  another  giving  Russia  the  light  to  interfere  on 
behail  of  a  Dew  Russian  thun^b  in  CoostuUinople,  advertised 
the  claim  ol  tbe  tsars  te  be  the  ni  tunl  praloclors  i>f  tbe  Orthodox 
In  the  Otlooaa  deminiont;  hut  when  she  todt  up  tnns  again  in 
iT<«  in  •Uianci  with  J»cph  IL  <f .ij,  ii  waa  16  tpake  a  mere  war 
of  cenqueil  and  pulilion.  Tbe  Ttukish  ■■»  show  the  weak 
side  ef  Catbtrine  aa  ■  ruler.  Thmgh  she  had  mounted  the 
threne  by  t  miUtary  moll  and  enLerod  on  gnat  schemes  ol 
cooquest,  she  never  took  an  intaUigent  mierest  in  her  army. 
She  netlected  it  in  peace,  allowed  It  to  be  shamefully  administered 
' -.--..J-    .1  .    .         ■muodibalil  wnsnotin 


lo  her  credit  II: 


I  genenls  oul  of  h 
in  him  ai  she  had  in 


took  care  never  lo  have  to  deal  Kith  ■  diuiplioed  ofipoaebl, 
eac^t  the  Swedes,  who  beat  her,  but  who  were  very  few. 

It  wu  the  miarnrtune  of  Catherine  that  she  Hved  too  k>i«. 
She  diigrmced  bersell  by  living  with  her  bsl  lever,  Zubev,  when 
Abe  was  a  woman  of  siily-Aevcn,  trusting  him  with  power  and 
lavishing  public  money  od  bim.  The  oudimk  of  Ibe  French 
Revolu  lion  itripped  of  ihe  viinisb  nl  pbilotaphy  and  pluUoihnvy 
which  she  had  auumed  in  earlier  jieirs.  Sbe  bad  alwiyi  enter- 
tained a  quiet  contempt  for  the  French  wriicn  whom  she  fla  tiered 
and  pensioned,  and  whe  served  her  as  an  advertising  agency  la 

good-natured  cDnlonpt  wis  turned  to  hatred.  She  then  became 
a  penecubir  In  her  own  dominieia  of  the  very  Ideas  she  tud 
encounged  In  former  years.  Shesmlded  and  preached  a  crusade, 
without,  Euwever,  departing  from  Ihe  steady  pursuit  of  her  own 
interests  in  Poland,  while  endeavouring  with  liansparept 
curuiing  lo  push  Austria  and  Prussia  into  an  invasion  of  Fmnce 
wilh  all  their  forces.  Her  health  began  to  break  down,  and  it 
appears  te  be  nearly  certain  that  towards  tbe  end  she  sufirted 
ftem  hysteria  ef  a  ibameful  kind.  It  h  plain  that  her  iniellcci. 
had  b^ua  to  fail  just  before  her  death,  lor  she  aUowed  ibe 
rngning  favourite,  Plafon  Zubov,  to  persuade  her  to  dcqulcb 
his  brother  Valerian,  with  Ihe  rank  of  field  marshal  and  an  army 
ef70,ooemen,on  a  crack-brained  scheme  10  invade  India  by  way 
ef  Persia  and  Tibet.  The  refusal  ol  the  king  of  Sweden  to  marry 
inle  her  fanuly  unless  the  bride  woiUd  become  a  Lutheran  is 
said  10  have  tbrawnherintoacenvulsionof  rage  which  hastened 
her  death.  On  the  91b  at  November  1796,  she  was  seized  by 
a  fit  of  apopleiy,  and  died  on  Ihe  evcDiog  al  tbe  lolh. 


<e  II.  have  been  superseded  bv 
inn  J'B«iwpmUrVi((Parifc  l«9j) 
//.,  us  coUabmoJeiiri,  jer  amii,  us 


CATHXRIHB  I 

le  wife  of  one  French  king  and  the  moCber  of  three,  was  boiD  at 
kirencein  ijiq.  ShewssadaathlerofLarenEoll.de'  Medici 
idaFrenchprincess,MadeleinedelaTaurd'Auviigne:  Maviiv 
It  bMh  her  parents  al  an  earfy  age,  Catherine  was  Knl  10  a 
ihveni  lo  be  educated;  and  she  was  only  fourteen  when  she 
u  married  (isjj)  at  Marseilles  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  after- 
>rds  Heary  U.  It  wu  her  uncle,  Pope  Ocment  VII.,  wbo 
tnuiged  the  marriage  with  Frindi  1.  Francis,  slill  engafcd 
his  lifelong  task  of  making  bead  igslnst  Charlci  V,,  wis  only 
1  glad  of  Ihe  opoartunily  to  ittrcnglhen  his  influence  in  Ihe 
ihile  Clement,  ever  needful  of  help  against 
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equally  re 
is,  Cath'en: 


a  hold  a 


a  lUte  that  bid  almost 

no  weight  in  Ihe  gieal  world  ef  poblic!, 

had  not  given  any  proo 

of  great  abifily,  and  was  thrown  inie 

he  shade  by  more  important  persons.     For  ten  ynn  after  her 

began  to  be  talked  of 

1  the  possible  eilinclion  of  tbe  jojj 

isuse.  migbl  listen  to  s 

chapmpoal.    But  Calherine  badlW 

haHiiness  of  bringing  h 

m  grandchildren  ere  he  died.     DuHng 

ho  reign  of  her  husba 

d,  too  {iS4J-'S»).  Catherine  lived  a 

quiet  and  passive,  bul  observanl  lift.     Henry  being  completely 

under  the  influence  of  his  mistnss.  Diane  de  I'oiiieti,  she  had 

Utile  authority.    In  .55 

,  when  Ihe  king  left  the  kingdom  for  Ihe 

campaign  of  £lel(,  she 

wu  nominated  regent;  bul  with  very 

mtinued  even  after  tbe  actetsion  ol.hcr 

•on  Francis  li.     Ftano 

was  under  Ihe  spell  ol  Mary  Sluan, 

ndshe.litlle  disposed  to 

was  managed  by  her  uncls,  ib^  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  tbe 

On  Ihe  isl  of  Apri^is6a^f^cRi  inthc 
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Klckl'IU|iit>l((.t.),>liDailv«lHlLbcpolicy 
ol  coDciliation. 

On  lit  dalh  of  Faans  (sib  of  December  istej,  CitbenDe 
bnante  regenl  tiuring  the  auoorily  oE  her  second  son,  Cbadea 
IX.,  uil  naw  kHind  bcfon  b«  K  ana  wotiby  ot  the  bkhc 
HMnn^  Ambition.  Sbit  «■*  Ibca  torty-one  yean  oJd,  hvl, 
tltlKMili  the  «■  Ibe  molber  e[  nioc  childnn,  due  mu  itiU  very 
vicocotu  tnd  adiw.  Sbe  TfULoed  ber  ioflueoce  for  more  ibvi 
twenty  yeui  in  ihe  ireuUed  ptdod  of  Ibe  wus  of  nligioB. 
Ai  Gnt  ibc  listened  (a  Ihe  modenie  couiscli  e[  rHAfntiil  in 
so  far  u  to  avoid  sidini  ddiiiiiely  wiib  eiihei  ptrty,  bui 
her  (bander  and  the  habili  of  policy  la  wbicb  sbe  bad  been 
accuslomed,  rendered  her  incapaliir  ol  any  i«bJe  (im.  Sbe  bid 
only  one  virtue,  and  Ibal  »»  bcr  leal  lur  Ibe  iolerctU  ai  bet 
childnD,npKially  of  her  [avouiile  Ihird  son,  tbe  didte  ol  Ad>>u, 
Like  w  many  of  ibe  Italians  of  ibat  lime,  wbo  were  almost 
dolilute  d(  a  monl  senM,  sbe  looked  upon  siammamhip  in 
particular  as  a  career  in  wbicb  bmie.  lying  and  aauBiiniiioa 
were  ihe  most  admiraMt,  brcauie  Ihe  matt  effective  wapoot. 
By  habit  a  CatboUc.  but  above  all  ibinta  lond  o!  powei,  the 
Mas  determined  la  pieTeBt  the  PntaunU  hoio  gelling  Ibe 
gpper  hand,  and  almost  equally  teiolved  not  to  aUow  ibem  to 
be  ulterly  crashed,  in  order  louse  Ibcm  as  a  couniHpoise  10  the 
Cuisn.  This  liiouDing  policy  met  with  liide  lucceis:  rage  and 
suipition  90  potKUtd  men's  minds,  that  the  could  no  longer 
(untrol  Ibe  opposing  parties,  and  one  civil  war  followed  inotber 
ID  theendoFherlile.  In  isfi;,  alter  the"  EoteipiiieolMeaua," 
sbe  diamiraed  I'HApilal  and  joined  Ibe  Caibolic  party.  But, 
haviac  (ailed  to  crush  lbs  Piotestanl  rebellion  by  arms,  tbe 
resumed  in  1^70  Ihe  policy  of  peace  and  negotiation.  Sbe  con- 
ceived tbe  profect  of  marryins  bcr  (avounte  son.  the  duke  of 
An  feu,  10  Queen  EliaabelbofEoflland,  and  berdauxhtcr  Margaret 
10  Henry  ol  Navaire.  To  Ibit  end  sbe  beane  reconciled  with 
the  PtoMIanls,  and  allowed  C:aligny  to  reium  10  court  and  to 
rc-coltr  Ibe  caondL  Of  ihiiiiepihequicklyrepcnted.  Charles 
1 X.  conceived  a  great  affection  Cot  Ibe  admiral  and  showed  signs 
of  taking  up  «n  indepeodenl  altitude.  Catherine,  rhinlin^  bcr 
influence  menaced,  sought  to  regain  it,  ^t  by  the  murdtr  of 
Coligny.and,  itheD  tbul  bad  failed,  by  tbe  DassacxesfSl  BarthoJo- 
mow  (f.h).  The  whole  of  tbe  mponsibjliiy  lor  this  crime, 
tbeCFfore,  reals  with  CacheriBe;  unlike  the  populace,  the  had 
not  even  tbe  eicust  of  [aruticism.  This  [csponsibility,  however, 
weighed  but  ligblly  on  her;  while  bet  sou  was  overvhdmed 
with  remorse,  sbe  calmly  eijoyed  her  sbort-lived  triumph. 
After  the  death  of  Charln  in  1574,  and  tbe  succession  of  Anjou 
ufider  Ibe  Dune  of  llenry  III.,  Caibetine  pursued  her  old  policy 
of  coiDpnxnise  and  concesaions;  but  as  Ivr  influence  is  kst  In 
that  of  her  son,  it  is  uimeceasity  to  dwell  upon  it.    She  died  on 

of  lienty,  and  the  consequent  utioction  ol  Ihe  Jlouse  of  Vakusi 
In  her  lute  (or  art  and  ber  k>ve  ol  magnificence  and  luiuiy, 
Calheiine  was  a.  true  Uedicii  ber  banquets  at  Fontalnebtaan  in 
1564  were  famous  for  their  sumpluousness.  In  architetlute 
especially  sbe  wns  wdl  versed,  and  Phiiibert  de  TOrme  relates 
that  she  discussed  with  bim  tbe  plan  and  decoratiouof  bcr  palaoe 
of  tbe  Tuileties.  Calbeiine'i  policy  provokcil  a  crowd  of  pampb- 
Icis.  the  most  (elehnted  heiiig  the  Diseeun  mtrwIUtux  it  la 
ait.  Mlunti  tl  dipotUmmi  dt  U  rnne  Calluriai  di  MUidl,  in 
which  Henii  Etiieane  undoublsdiy  coIUbonted. 
See  LcOm  it  Callurln  it  UUicii.  edited  by  titctoi  de  la  Fciriiie 
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ly  «  Etntst  ,Uvis«.  Hiilai,i  it  Framt  (voL  v., 
.cf,and  voL  vi..  by  J.  H.  Marifjol.  1904-1905).  S 
rhel's  boQkt.  auktri^u  Si-  il^ia  and  lib  fjnti  . 


by  K.  Le- 


K.  Sicker  _ _, 

(1903I.  and  Tlu  LiUtr  Ytari  of  Oukirin  U  Ittdici  (190a). 

CATHKUIfB  OP  ARAIMN  (14S5-1S3G),  queen  ot  Henry  Vm. 
o(  England,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Jubella  oF  Spain,  wu 
bom  on  the  ijih  or  i6Ib  of  December  148;.  She  left  Spain  in 
t  joi  to  marry  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  dd*st  son  of  King  Henry 
'VII.,andlandedalPtynK>ulhontheindafOclaber.  Tbewed- 
V  9* 


ding  look  pttce  00  Ibe  i^lh  ot  November  in  London,  and  sooa 
altervanls  Caiherine  accampanicd  her  youlhiul  husband  to 
Wales,  wbera,  in  hi*  sixinnih  year,  ibe  prince  died  00  the  lad 
of  April  ijoi.  On  Ihe  ijlh  at  June  1J03,  sbe  was  formally 
beirathcd  to  the  king's  second  son,  Henry,  now  prince  ol  Wales, 
asd  a  papal  di^wnsation  for  tbe  alliance  was  obtained.  Tbe 
marriage,  however,  did  not  take  place  during  the  liEetime  of 
Henry  Vlf.     Ferdinaad  endeavoured  lo  cheat  the  English  king 


I  them 


:ia|c  portion  agreed  upoa,and  Uentymi 
if  tbe  I  ■   ■      ■  -     .      . 


c  of  the 


.  maniage  ot  bis  daughter 
Mary  to  tbe  archduke  Charles,  grandson  ol  Ferdinand,  and  aller- 
wards  Charles  V.  Catherine  was  thus  from  tbe  first  the  unhappy 
vlctina  ol  state  politics.  Writing  lo  Ferdinajid  on  the  gth  of 
Mareb  1 509,  sbe  describes  tbe  state  ot  poverty  to  which  she  was 
reduced,  and  declares  the  king's  unklndness  impossible  to  be 
bomeaoy  longer.'  On  Ibe  old  king's  death,  however,  b  brighter 
protpetl  opened,  for  Henry  VUI.  decided  ioimedialely  on 
marrying  ber,  the  weddin;  taking  place  on  the  iJtbof  Juneand 
the  comnalion  on  the  i4ih.  Catherine  now  enjoyed  a  few  years 
ol  maciied  happiness^  Henry  showed  himself  an  affccUonate 
husband,  and  ibe  alliance  with  Ferdinand  wasmsintalned  against 
France.  She  was  not  wlihoui  wme  influence  in  stale  affairs. 
During Heniy'sinvaiiun of  France  in  ijij  she  was  made  icgenl; 
the  showed  great  seal  and  ardour  in  Ihe  prepuaiians  for  the 
Scottish  expcdilion,  and  was  riding  Inwarils  the  north  lo  put 
heitelf  at  the  bead  of  the  troops  when  Ibe  vlcioiy  ot  Flodden 
Field  ended  the  campaign.  The  FoUoning  year  an  aScciionale 
meeting  took  place  between  ibe  king  and  queen  at  Richmond 
on  tbe  return  of  the  former.  Fcnlinand's  treachery,  however, 
in  making  a  treaty  with  France  loused  Henry's  wrath,  and  his 
kngry  reproaches  fell  upon  his  unfoi-tunale  wife;  but  she  look 
occasion  in  ijio,  during  Ihe  visit  of  her  nephew  Charles  V.  to 
England,  10  tuge  tbe  policy  of  gaining  bis  alliance  rather  than 
that  of  France.  Jnunediately  nn  his  departure,  on  tbe  jist  of 
May  I  SKI,  she  accompanied  Ihe  kmg  to  France,  on  Ihe  cekbraied 
visit  to  Frands  I.,  called  from  its  ^endour  the  Field  of  Ihe 
Cloth  of  Gold,  but  in  is^i  war  was  declared  agalnsl  Frsncc 
and  Ihg  empeior  again  welcomed  to  England.  In  ijai  she  n 
reprvsented  by  Shakespeare  as  pleading  for  tbe  untortunale 
duke  of  Buckingham. 

These  early  years  ot  faai^ncss  and  of  useful  influence  and 
activity  had,  however,  been  gradually  giving  way  to  gloom  and 
disappointment.  Between  January  ijio  and  Noveoiber  isiS 
Catherine  gave  birth  to  six  children  {including  two  princes),  who 
infancy  except  War] 


it  fail  to 


lelhiss 


1S16  Ihe  condition  of  Calhccinc'a  health  made  it  highly  imprub- 
abJe  thai  she  would  have  mote  children.  No  woman  had  ever 
reigned  in  England,  alone  and  in  ber  owo  right,  and  to  avoid 
a  fr^  di^nite  concerning  the  succession,  and  Ihe  revival  of  the 
civil  war,  a  male  heir  la  the  throne  ivaa  a  pressing  necessity. 
The  act  of  maniage,  which  depended  ft>T  Its  validity  on  the  decision 
of  .the  ecclesiatlical  courts,  bad,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
dissolutions  and  dispensations  granted,  not  then  allained  the 
security  since  assured  to  it  by  Ihe  secular  law.  For  obtaining 
dissolutions  of  royal  mairiagea  Ibe  lacilities  were  especially 
great.  Pope  Clement  VU.  himselt  permitted  such  a  dissolution 
in  the  case  of  Hcnry'sown  Bbter  Margaret,  in  I  jiS.  proposed  later 
as  a  solution  of  the  problem  that  Henry  should  be  allowed 
two  wives,'  and  looked  not  unfavourably,  with  Ihe  same  aim, 
on  Ihe  project  for  manying  the  duke  of  Richmond  to  Mary, 
a  broihec  to  a  sister.^  In  Heniy'a  case  also  the  ineguEarily  ot 
'in,  wblch  is  Sim  ^erally  reprobated  and  forbidden  * 


Christen. 


■svety  doubtful  tb 


f  the  plea  wbicb. obslrui 
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Hcniy^  bvour,  bul  (be  nalncky  impfiuniiKit  at  Mt  lime  oi 
CIcnMBt  VII.  ■■  the  huufa  of  Clurid  V.,  CatbcnK'i  nepfceo, 
vbich  obliieii  tlie  po|x.  pbced  thin  "between  the  hunmcrind 

ibe  jnvil,"  to  puisu*  ■  policy  o(  deiiy  and  hesiliiion.  Nm  wai 
lit  immoraliiy  ol  Hinr/i  own  chimter  the  priimty  aiae  of 
the  project  of  divorce.  Hul  this  been  »,  m  uicceunEi  of  tojv- 
ireues  wouJd  have  savrA  u  well  ai  a  Krics  of  single  wivn. 
The  real  occasion  was  the  king^  desire  for  a  male  heir.  Bui, 
howc«r  dear  (his  may  be,  ilw  injusiic*  done  to  Catherine  was 
no  \aA  cruel  and  real*  Rumours,  probably  then  unfouaded, 
of  an  intended  divorce  had  betn  heard  abroad  as  early  as  ij'4' 
But  the  creation  in  1515  of  the  king's  illegiliinate  son  Henry, 
at  duke  of  Richtnond— the  title  borae  by  his  grand/lther  Henry 
VII— and  the  pieceitenCT  granwd  to  him  over  all  the  peira  a! 
wdl  as  the  princess  Mary.  logelberwilh  the  special  honour  paid 
B1  this  lime  by  the  king  to  his  own  haK-sisler  Maiy,  wen  the 
first  real  Indicalioni  of  the  king"!  thoughts.  In  1516,  and 
perhaps  earlier,  Wotwy  had  been  miking  tcniaiivc  inquiries 
at  Rome  on  the  tubjcct.     In  May  ijii  a  colisivE  and  secret 

the  king  to  defend  himself  from  the  riiacge  of  cohabitation  with 
his  brolhcr"*  wife;  but  these  proceedings  were  dropped.  On  the 
»nd  of  June  Henry  informed  Catherine  that  they  had  been 
'  ■  istseparaic.     During Wolaey's absence 


n  July  al 


s,  when 


h  Renje,  daughlei 


_uely  the  divoice  and  Henry's  n 
of  Louil  XII.,  Anne  Boleyn  is  first  I 
king,  hii  affection  lor  her  having,  however,  begun  probably  as 
early  as  ijij,  and  the  cardinal  on  his  return  foond  her  openly 
instilled  at  the  court.  In  October  1518  the  pope  issued  * 
comniiision  10  Cardinal  Campeggio  and  Wdsey  to  try  the 
Cltne  in  England,  and  bound  hiniHlf  not  to  revoke  the  cast  to 
Rome,  confirming  his  promise  by  a  secret  decretal  cammission 
whkh.  however,  was  destroyed  by  Campcgsio.  Gut  the  trial 
mi  a  sham.  Camprgglo  was  forbidden  to  pronounce  Mntence 
withotii  further  reletence  to  Rome,  and  was  instructed  to  create 
ddayi,  the  pope  assuring  Chiiiea  V.  al  the  same  lime  that  the 
case  ahould  be  ultimately  revoked  to  Rone.' 

The  object  of  all  parties  was  now  W  persuade  Catherine  to 

WhHe  Henry'i  envoys  were  encouraged  al  Rome  in  believing 
that  he  might  then  make  tnothcr  marriage,  Henry  himself  gave 
Catherine  assutanca  that  no  other  union  would  be  contemplated 
in  her  lifetime.  But  Calherioe  with  coumge  and  dignity  held 
last  to  her  tights,  demanded  a  proper  trial,  and  appealed  not  only 
to  the  hull  of  dispensalion,  the  validity  of  which  wjs  said  to  he 
vitiated  by  certain  irre^laritics,  but  to  a  briel  granted  for  the 
alliance  by  Pope  Julius  II.  Henry  dcdated  the  Imter  to  be  a 
forgery,  and  endeavoured  unsucccsslully  loptocun;  a  dcclinitkiii 
ol  in  falsity  from  the  pope.  The  court  of  the  legates  accordingly 
opened  on  the  31st  of  May  IJig,  the  queen  appearing  belore 


in  theiSthofjunefof  Ibepurposeof       .     _ 
Dn  the  list  both  Henry  and  Catherine  presented  themselves 
belore  the  tribunal,  when  Ibe  queen  threw  herself  *t  Henry's 

her  own  virtue  and  hriplessncss.  Henty  replied  with  kindrms, 
showing  that  her  wish  lor  the  revocation  of  the  cause  to  Rome 
was  unrclMnable  in  view  ol  the  pirimounl  influence  then 
eiercised  by  Charlra  V.  on  the  pope.  Catherine  nevertheless 
persisted  In  making  appeal  to  Rome,  and  then  withdrew  After 
her  departure  Henty,  according  to  Cawndish,  Wobey'i  bio- 
gnplier,  praised  her  virtues  to  the  court-    ^  She  is. 


ruble  ■  wife  u 


ould  ir 


lO  the  virtues  and 
that  ought  to  be  in  a  woman  of  her  dignity  or  in  any  other  of 
baser  estate."  On  her  refusal  to  return,  her  plea  was  overmled 
and  she  was  adjudged  contumacious,  while  the  sittings  of  the 
court  continued  in  her  absence.  Subsequently  the  legates  paid 
bei  a  private  vidt  of  advice,  but  wm  nnabk  to  move  her  from 
ber  roolutioit.  Finally,  however,  In  July  1^19,  the  caie  was, 
■ccotdlng  to  bet  wish,  and  as  the  (etui  t  of  the  treaty  of  Barcelona 
•  Cal.  1/  SUU  Ptf,.  B*0ami  ami  Sfal;  iiL  pt.  iL  77» 


future  attitude,  and  Of  .    . 

DulborityinEngUnd.  On  iheith  of  March  isjo  Pope  Clement 
issued  a  brief  (orbiddilig  Henry  to  make  a  second  tnarriige, 
and  ordering  the  restitution  of  Catherine  (o  her  lights  tQl  the 
cause  was  deiennlned;  while  at  the  same  lime  be  professed  to 
the  French  ambassador,  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  his  pleasure 
should  the  marriage  w^th  Anne  Boleya  have  been  already  made, 
if  only  il  were  not  by  bis  authority.!  -n^  „q,,  y„r  Henry 
obtained  opinions  favoutaUe  10  ibc  divorce  fronl  tbe  English. 
French  and  most  of  tbe  Italian  univeisitits,  bul  unfavourable 

and  ecclesiastics,  including  Wobey  and  Airhbishop  Warham, 
joined  in  a  memoriil  to  the  pope  in  tupport-oC  Henry*)  cause, 

MeanwhDe,  CatheiirK,  while  the  great  question  remained 
unsolved,  was  still  ireticd  by  Henry  as  hb  queen,  atwl  accom- 
panied him  In  fats  visiu  in  the  provinces  and  in  hit  hnniing 
eipedilions.  Oothe  jrsi  of  May  isjr  the  vis  visited  by  thirty 
privy  councillors,  who  urged  the  trial  ol  the  case  in  England,  but 
they  met  only  with  a  firm  telusal.  Ob  the  14th  of  July  Henry 
left  hb  wile  ai  Windsor,  remoling  himself  to  Woodstock,  and 
never  saw  her  again.  In  August  she  was  ordered  to  reside  al 
the  Moor  in  Herlfoidshlre,  and  at  tbe  same  time  separated  from 
the  princess  Mary,  who  was  taken  to  Richmond. 


refused  lo  withdraw  the  case  from  Rome.  In  153  j 
king  ■  gdd  cup  as  a  nev  yearV  gift,  which  the  lai 
and  An  was  fotfaidden  10  hold  any 


helples! 


lithe 


tunica  tion  with  bim 


iling  H 


cause  found  champions  and  sympalhiEen  among  the  people, 
aOKirig  the  court  preachers,  and  in  Ibe  House  of  Commons,  while 
Bbhop  Fisher  had  openly  taken  her  pan  in  the  Icgatine  trial. 
Subsequently  Catherine  vis  removed  to  Bishops  Hatfield, 
while  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  visited  Francis  I.  TtKir marriage, 
anticipating  any  sentence  of  the  nullity  of  the  union  with 
Catherine,  took  place  after  their  return  about  the  1  Jth  of  Jana try 
I  SJi,  in  consequence  of  Anne's  prrgnaocy.  On  tbe  lotboi  May 
Cranmer,  for  whose  consecration  as  arrhhithop  of  Caaterhviy 
Henry  had  obtained  bulls  from  Rome,  opened  fab  oautt,  and 
declared  on  the  13rd  the  nullity  of  Catherine's  marriage  and  the 
validity  of  Anttc'i,  On  the  lolh  of  August  the  Mag  caused 
pmclamalion  to  be  made  forbidding  her  the  style  of  queen;  but 


•d  resolutely  to  yield  th 


title  for 


dowager.     Not  long  afterwards  the 

in   Huntingdonshire.     Here   her  honsehuld   was  < 

reduced,  and  she  found  herself  hemmed  in  by  spies 

a  prisoner.    In  July  she  had  refused  Henry  the  loa« 

rich  doth,  which  had  done  service  at  the  baptism  of 

for  the  use  of  Anne  Boleyn's  eapected  infant;  and  rm  the  tilrt 

Elizabeth  and  the  refusal  of  Mary  to  give  up  tbe  title  of  print 


:kdea 


ihildren. 


teduci 


le  pcsitio 


project  for  removing  Catherine  from  Buckden  to  Somcnham, 
an  unhcollhy  toliiude  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  with  a  itill  narrower 
maintenance,  was  only  prevented  by  her  own  determined  resist- 
ance. The  attempt  in  November  to  inerrmmaie  the  queen  in 
connexion  with  Elisabeth  Baiton  failed.  She  paned  bci  life 
now  in  religious  devotiona,  taking  strict  precautions  against  the 
possibility  of  being  poisoned.  On  the  tjrd  of  Manh  tjj^  the 
pope  pronounced  her  marriage  i-alid,  but  by  ihii  time  England 
had  thrown  off  the  papal  jurtsdiclion,  the  parliament  had  trim, 
fetied  Catherine's  jointure  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  decree  had 
no  effect  on  Ca(h(rine's  fortunes.  She  refused  to  swear  to  the 
new  act  of  succession,  which  declurcd  hetmairiage  null  anifAnnc'i 
infant  the  heir  to  tbe  throne,  and  soon  ificrwatdi  the  was  it~ 
moved  to  Kimbotion.  where  she  was  well  treated.  On  the  list 
ol  May  she  was  visited  by  the  irchbiihop  ol  York  and  Tunsufl, 
bishop  of  Durham,  who  threatened  her  with  death  if  she  per- 
listcd  In  ber  refusal,  but  Only  succeeded  In  confirming  her  re- 
aotutloD.  She  was  kept  in  strict  seclusion,  scpataicd  from  Mary 
•  Caf.  ^  Sua  rap..  Fl'ttpi  aid  Dm.,  It.  6:90. 
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Ud  from  iB  oDlwk  conmraoicttiinii,  and  In  Dtixnbcr  1535 
ber  heal  th  gsvemy,  hci  dnth  UklDi  pUw  on  tbe  Stli  of  January 
IJ36,  hM  vjiboul  iiDpidoni «(  paiMD,  vhich,  bowtinr,  may  be 
dbminRl.  SIk  wu  butitd  by  Uic  kiotr't  <ttdei  in  Pelcrbarough 
cithcdnl.  Btion  bet  dtaihifaetUclatedilutLEltcr  to  Henry, 
•ccoidiiig  to  Pnlrdocc  Veigil,  eipnuing  ber  lorgivcness,  beggInK 
bit  good  ofEcn  foi  Mary,  aod  candudine  vilh  the  asionDdiot 
aunnnce — "  I  vow  Ibal  mini  eyes  dobe  you  above  all  things." 
The  kint  himKU  aSicted  no  aanm  at  bn  death,  and  thanked 
God  IbcR  mi  now  do  leu  of  Mii. 
Catherine  [1  desciilwd  13  "  lalber  ogly  than  ollierwiie;  cF 


the  iilandBTa  than  any  queen  thai  hi 

■  womas  of  cansdfrable  edwation  and  culture,  her  schelaiahip 

and  knowledge  ul  the  Bible  btrng  noitd  by  Eiasmui,  who 

dedicated  to  her  hi)  book  on  Ckrittian  MtMmimy  in  1516. 

She  endured  hei  bilter  and  undeserved  mEsfoitunes  wiLh  extra- 

ordinary  courage  and  rcsolotion,  and  at  (he  ume  tima  wEIfa 

great  womanly  ffsbearann,  of  which  a  tlriUng  instance  was 

the  compaaiion  shown  by  her  for  the  faJIrn  WoUey. 

__  BiaiiooanrHT.— See  the  anirkin  Wti,  tj  Nai.  Bint-  by  J. 


Charlfi  II.  or  England 


.       .    m  Hmry  Vill.  and  Woltej.,  wl 

itiuumFd  up  very  advendy  to  Henry,  and  Tlit  Dittrti  of  CaiMertnr 
a!  Amc".  tiy  J.  A.  Froude  (1S91I,  whew  ii  Is  regarded  Iron  the 
tjnlriryaipKt;  Hrtry  Vllt..  by  A,  F.  Pollard  I1905);  Ccmbridif 
Mod.  Hhlorj  (laot).'ii-  4i6et  vq.  and  bibliogrephici.  p.  789:  Tkr 
Wna  tiJMory  Vlll.,  by  M.  Hume  (1905).  (P.  C.  v.) 

»(.63g-,jos).  queen  consort  of 
_  ler  of  John  IV.  of  Portugal,  and 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
was  bom  on  the  lihi  o(  Nosrember  i6jg  at  ViUia  Vl^oss. 
She  wn»  early  regarded  at  a  useful  medium  for  contracting  an 
alliance  with  England,  mote  necessary  than  ever  lo  Portugal 
■fter  the  iiealy  of  the  Pyrenen  in  1659  ivheieby  Pottugat  was 
oslcnsibly  abandoned  by  Ftance.  Negotiations  for  the  nuiriige 
began  dnring  the  reign  ol  Chailcs  I.,  were  renewed  imriKdlately 
after  the  Restoration,  and  on  Iheijrdof  June,  in  spite  of  Spamsh 
opposition,  the  marriage  contract  was  signed.  England  securing 
Tangier  ■ "         ■    ~      -■ 


lirivilfgi 


IS  (about  J>x9,ooo) ;  while  Portugal 
support  agninst  Spain  and  liberty 


East  Indies,  religions  a 
two  niiJlion  Portuguese 
obtained  military  and 
of  wonhip  for  Caiherir 

>lav  1061.  but  was  not  visited  by  Charlrs  at  Portsmouth  till  the 

rrisge  was  tolemniwd  twice,  accord- 

i  Anglican  usages.     Catherine 

but  had  been  brought  up  in  a 

irtly  »  wife  Charles  would  have 

Her  personal  charms  were  not  pottnt  enough 


ing  to  Illc  Roman  Catholic 
possessed  scf  eial  good  quallii 


toweanCharle 

■  few  weeks  after  her  arrival  she  became  aware  of  her  painful 
and  humttlaling  position  as  the  wife  of  the  selfish  and  licentious 
king.  On  the  hrst  presentation  lo  her  of  Lady  Castlemainc, 
Charles's  mlslreas  e«  iilre,  whom  he  insisted  on  making  lady  of 
her  bedcharaber,  she  fainted  away.  She  witTidtcw  from  the 
king's  society  and  in  spile  of  Clarendon's  altempls  to  moderate 
ber  resentment,  declaied  she  would  return  lo  Portugal  rather 
(ban  consent  10  a  base  compliance.  To  overcome  hn  lesisiance 
nearly  the  whole  of  her  Portuguese  retinue  was  dismissed.  She 
■mm  helpless,  and  the  vicjence  of  her  grief  and  anget  soon  changed 
to  passive  itsistance,  and  then  to  i  complete  fnrbearancE  and 
eomplaisaiiH  which  gained  the  king's  regard  and  favour.  In 
the  midst  o(  Charles's  debauched  and  licentious  court,  she  lived 
ncglecled  and  letlnd,  often  deprived  of  her  due  aHownnce.  having 
no  ambilTons  and  taking  no  part  in  English  politics,  hul  keeping 

As  the  pnspect  diminished  of  her  bearing  children  lo  Charles, 
•everal  schemes  were  set  on  fool'for  procuring  a  divorce  on 

person  Catherine  was  the  special  object  of  at  tuck  by  the  inventors 
nf  the  Fop«sh  Plot.  In  1678  the  rnucder  of  Sir  Edmund  Berry 
Godfrey  was  ascribed  to  her  tervints,  and  Uttis  Oates  accused 


her  ol  a  design  to  poison  the  king.  These  chaises,  of  which  the 
absurdity  was  soon  shown  by  ctoss-enaminalion,  nevertheless 
phiced  the  queen  for  some  time  In  great  dinger.  On  the  iSlh 
of  November  Oeles  accused  her  oFhigh  treason,  and  the  Commons 
passed  an  addriss  for  her  removal  aod  thai  of  all  the  Roman 
Caiholica  from  Whitehall.  A  series  ol  fresh  depotitlODS  were 
sent  in  against  her,  and  in  June  1679  It  was  decided  that  she 
must  stand  her  trial;  but  she  was  protected  by  the  ling,  who  in 
this  instance  showed  unusual  chivalry  and  earned  ber  gratitude. 
On  the  I71h  of  November  Shaftesbury  moved  hi  the  House  of 
Lords  for  a  divorce  to  enable  the  king  lo  many  a  Protcslsnl 
and  have  legitimate  issue;  but  he  received  little  support,  and 
the  biH  was  opposed  by  Chartea,  who  continued  to  show  his  wile 
"  eitraordinaty  affection."  During  the  winter  the  calumnies 
against  the  queen  were  revived  by  Fltzharris,wbo,  bowrver,  before 
his  execution  hi  1681  oonfessed  to  their  falsity;  and  after  the 
revival  nf  the  king's  Influence  subsequent  to  the  Oaford  parlia- 
ment, the  queen's  poaition  was  no  mote  assailed. 

During  Charles's  last  Illness  In  1685  she  showed  great  annlety 

ppobiWy  effected  largely  through  bet  inffuence.  She  eahiblled 
great  gi»l  at  his  death.  She  afteiwards  resided  at  Somerset 
House  and  at  Hammetstnhh,  where  she  had  privately  founded  a 
convent.  She  interceded  with  great  generosity,  bat  ineffeetu- 
aily,  lor  Monmouth  the  same  year.  On  the  lotb  of  June  tfiSS  she 
was  present  at  the  birth  ol  the  prince  ol  Wales  and  gave  evidence 
befotethe  council  In  lavonr  ol  the  genuineness  of  the  child.  She 
wassLili  in  England  at  the  Revolution,  having  delayed  her  return 
to  Portugal  to  prosecute  a  lawsuit  against  the  second  eari  of 
Clarendon,  formerly  her  charaberiaio.  She  maintained  at  fint 
good  terms  with  William  and  Mary;  but  the  practice  of  her 
rdi^n  aroused  Jealousies,  while  her  escablishmeni  at  Somerset 
House  was  said  to  be  the  home  ol  cabals  against  the  government; 


England  finally  w 


LOlO] 


.veiling  through  France  and  arriving  at  Lisbon  on  the 
joth  of  January  1693.  She  took  up  her  residence  at  the  palace  of 
Bemposti,  buill  by  hcisdl,  near  Lisbon.  In  1 70J  she  supported 
the  Methucn  Treaty,  which  cemented  still  further  the  alliance 
between  Portugal  and  England,  and  In  1704  she  was  appointed 
regenl  of  Portugal  during  the  Illness  ol  her  brotbcr  King 
Pedro  II.,  her  administration  being  distingubhed  by  seveial 
successes  gained  over  the  Spaniards.  She  died  on  the  jtst  ol 
December  1705.  bequeathing  her  great  wealth,  the  result  of  long 
hoarding,  after  the  payment  ol  divers  charitable  legacies,  to 
King  Pedro;  and  wns  buried  with  great  ceremony  aiMi  splendour 
at  Betem. 
See  L.  C.  Davidson.  CaOttrini  of  Brapaaa  {tgtXI- 
CATRBRIKB  OF  TALOIS  (uot-t^j?),  queen  of  Henry  V.  ol 
England,  daughter  of  Charles  Vl.  of  France  by  his  wife  Isabel 
of  Bavaria,  was  born  in  Farts  an  the  17th  of  October  1401. 
The  lunacy  o(  her  father  and  the  depravity  of  her  mother  were 
serious  drawbacks  to  Catherine,  and  her  only  education  was 
obt^ned  in  a  convent  at  Polssy.  About  140S  a  marriage  was 
suggested  between  the  princess  and'  Henry,  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Henry  V..  who  renewed  this  |>roposal  after  he  became 
king  in  March  1413.  In  addition  to  the  hand  of  Catherine, 
however,  the  English  king  asked  for  a  large  dowry  both  in 
money  and  lands,  and  when  these  demands  were  rejected  war 
broke  out.  Once  or  twice  during  short  intervslj  of  pence  the 
marriage  project  was  revived,  and  was  favoured  by  Queen 
Isabel.  When  peace  was  eventually  made  at  Troyes  in  May 
1410  Henry  and  Catherine  were  betrothed,  and  the  marriage  took 
place  at  Troyes  nn  the  Jnd  of  June  i4'o.  Hiving  crossed  to 
England  wilh  Henry,  the  queen  was  crowned  in  Wesiminsler 
Abbey  on  the  ))rd  of  February  ijti,  and  in  the  follmiing 
December  gave  Wrih  to  a  son,  aiterwirds  King  Henry  VI.  She 
joined  Henry  in  France  In  May  14;!.  returning  to  England 
after  his  death  in  the  succeeding  August.  Catherine's  name 
soon  began  to  be  coupled  wilh    '         '  "         ~    '  —  •  • 
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CATHETUS— CATHOLIC 


cnuoil  ot  (he  kinf  ud  cauncil,  Ii  ippnn,  bowcvtt.  lh«i  by 
thii  lime  Cltheiine  Bod  Tudor  sere  ilieidy  mamed.  They 
lived  in  obtcurily  tiU  m6,  when  Tudor  wis  unpriKmed,  ind 
Cilherine  tetiicd  to  Beimondiey  Abbey,  where  the  died  on 
the  3id  of  January  14J].  Hei  body  wai  buried  in  Ihe  Lady 
chapel  of  Wetnmnsler  Abbey,  ind  when  Ihe  chapel  mu  puUed 
down  during  Ibe  reign  o[  Henry  Vli.,  w>s  placed  in  Heniy  V.'i 
Inmb.  Il  lay  afterwards  under  Ihe  ViUieil  niDnument,  and  in 
i8;S  was  re-buried  in  Henry  V.  '9  chiatiy.  By  Tudor  Calheiine 
had  three  wnsind  a  daughter.  Her  eldest  son  by  Ihii  mairiage, 
Edmund.  wa>  created  earl  of  Richmond  in  1451,  and  was  the 
lathM  at  Henry  VIL 

See  Agoes  Stnckland.  /.mi  ef  lAe  Qiu^hs  ej  Enilt^id,  vol.  ii). 
[London.  187;). 

CATBETOS  (Gr.  tiSitoi,  a  peipeadicular  line),  in  architecture 
theeyeo(lhevolute,soierTned  because  its  position  iideterniined, 
hi  an  Ionic  or  voluted  capital,  by  a  line  let  doira  [cam  the  point 


Chris 

With  Ibis  idea  went  the  aoiicns  that  CbHstianity  bad  been 
diSuEcd  Ibroughout  the  whole  earth  by  the  apostles,  and  that 
only  what  was  lound  everywhere  throughout  the  church  could 
be  iruc.    The  icrin  thus  In  time  became  full  of  dogmatic  and 

univenal  authoritative  and  orthodoi  society,  as  opposed  to 
Gnostic  and  other  "  sects  "  (c/.  the  famous  canon  of  Vincent  of 
I^ni  *.D,  434;  gnd  iiUfiir.  ^luid  irmttr,  fund  at  twHiiiui 
ardilim  til).  The  teem  "  CathoUc  "  docs  not  occur  in  Ihe  old 
Raman  symbol;  but  Professor  Loofs  includes  it  in  his  Rcsn- 
■liuction.  bawd  "    ■    ■ 


le-Nicene  creeds  of  Ihe  East.    In  1 
1  itself  it 


sifon 


d  ol 
m  (j4H).  in  amplification  of  the  Nicene  symbol,  we  hnd 
K  Holy  Cathohc  Church,"  and  in  Ihe  revision  by  Cyril  of 
A]cundria06i)  "  Calholicand  Apostolic  Church"  (see  CuiM). 
Thus.  Ihough  the  word  "  Catholic  "  was  tale  in  finding  its  way 
into  the  foTRial  symbols  of  Ihe  church,  it  is  clear  that  it  had  long 
been  in  use  in  Ihe  original  sense  defined  above.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  thai  the  designation  "  Catholic"  was 
equally  claimed  by  all  the  warring  parties  within  the  church  al 
various  times;  thus,  the  fallowcis  of  Alius  and  Athanasius 
■like  called  themselves  Catholics,  and  it  oas  only  the  utlimatc 
vicloiy  of  the  latter  that  bas  reierved  for  Ihem  in  history  the 
name  of  CalhoUc.  and  branded  the  lormer  as  Atian. 

With  the  gradual  development  and  stereotyping  of  the  creed 
il  was  inevilablc  that  Ihe  term  "  Calholic  "  should  come  10 
imply  a  more  narrowly  defined  otihodoiy.  In  the  £aslem 
churches,  indeed,  Ibe  conception  of  the  church  as  the  guardian  of 
"  the  laith  once  dehveccd  to  Ihe  saints  "  soon  ovetsbadowed 
thai  of  interprelatioii  and  dcvelopmeni  by  catbolic  consent, 
and,  though  they  have  throughout  daimed  the  title  of  Catholic, 
their  chief  ^ory  is  Ihat  conveyed  in  the  name  ol  Ihe  tioly 
Orthodoi  Church.  In  the  West,  meanwhile,  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  the  papacy  had  tended  more  and  more  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "  catholic  "  as  implying  unnmunjoa  with, 
and  obedience  to,  Ihe  tee  of  Rome  (see  Far*cv);  the  churches 
of  Ibe  East,  no  lest  than  the  heretical  sects  of  Ihe  West,  by 
repudiating  this  ailegiauce,  had  ceased  10  be  Catholic.  This 
identification  of  "  Catholic  "  Mth  "  Roman  "  was  accentuated 
by  the  progress  ol  the  Reformation.  The  Reformers  themselves, 
indeed,  hke  other  dissidents  and  reformers  before  them,  did  not 
necessarily  repudiate  the  name  ol  Catholir;  ihey  believed,  in 
tact,  in  Catholicism,  i.e.  the  univenal  sanction  oi  their  beliefs, 
as  firmly  as  tiid  Ihe  adherents  1^  "  Ihe  old  religion  ";  they 
included  Ibe  Cnlholic  creeds,  definilions  formulated  by  Ihe 
vnivnial  church,  in  ihrir  service  booki;  ihey 
the  fathers  ol  Basel  and  Constance  had  done,  from  ibe  papal 
monarchy  10  Ihe  great  cctltsi-nsl  ical  republic.  The  Church  ' 
England  al  least,  emphasiiing  her  own  essential  catholidly, 
rclamed  in  her  tranilatiwn  of  Ibe        ' 


'  catholic  "  instead  of  replacing  it  by  "  ni 
ippeal  to  the  verbally  inspired  Bible  was  ttn 
church  hopelei^y  divided;  ibe  Bible,  and 
:be  univflwl  church,  became  the  touchtio 
octbodory;  in  the  nomendalure  of  Ihe  tl 
in  conuadistiDcUon  to  "  Catholic." 
ptriaiux,  the  "  protest "    "   ' 


obedience  of  Rome.  Even  in  England,  ^erc  the  cfauich 
retained  most  slron^y  Ihc  Catholic  tradition,  this  dbiinciion  of 
"Protestant"  ud  "Cathobc"  was  detrfy  maintained,  at  lean 
till  Ihe  "Cathohc  revival  "in  Ihe  Church  of  England  <rf  Ihe  iQlb 
cenlury.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  equivalent  vords 
{tj.  Gcr.  KalkelH.  KalMitittm:  Fr.  (oliUitiK,  calMiiumtt 
are  even  more  de£nltely  associated  wilh  Rone;  tbey  have  bsl 
the  tense  which  they  still  convey  to  a  coDsideiable  ictiool  ol 
AngUcsni,  The  dissident  "  Catholic  "  churches  an  forced  lo 
qualify  their  titles:  Ihey  are  "  Old  Cathdics  "  UII-KiilliMhni 
or  "  German  Catholics  "  (DiutuM-Kaliiiliitn).  The  Church  ol 
Rome  akine,  oRicially  and  in  popular  parUna,  is  "  the  Calholic 
Church  "  (taikdiKlu!  Kirdie.  iitiH  lafMifv).  a  title  whkk 
die  proudly  cUimt  as  eiclusivdy  berowD.  by  (Sirine  lighl,  by 
the  lanctioD  d  immemorial  tradition,  and  by  reascB  of  her 
perpetual  protest  against  the  idea  of  "  nalionai  '*  chorthes. 
consecrated  by  Ihe  ReformatioD  (see  Church  Rutoiv,  and 
Rohan  C*tihouc  Crukh).    The  m 


tee  of  Rome  as  the 
the  is  "the  Catholic  C 
Vet  to  concede  this 
Ihe  word  "  Cathohc  ' 
univenal  in  theory,  i 
The  doctrine  of  Ihe  G 
interdependDncB  of "  1 
out  the  world,"  is  co 
creed  is  one;  it  is  Ihe  ii 

rqwdiated  the  cimctp 


prockims  bcr  doctrine  ol  Ibe 
yslone  of  Catholicism;  hvl  to  henell 
rch.'*and  her  membenaie  "CalhoHcs." 
sim  and  surrender  wiihout  qualib^iioa 
o  a  connolalion  which  ia  at  best  only 
lo  beg  several  very  wdghly  qtaeilions. 
wUc  Church,  i.e.  Ihe  eimlial  unily  and 
Cod's  faithful  people  scat  tend  through' 
nan  10  all  sections  of  Cbritliaas.  The 
rrpretalion  thai  differs,  in  a  tomewhat 
'  Church  of  England  at  least  hat  nevtr 
HI  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  divinely 
lor  the  safe-guarding  and  proclamjtiDO 
of  the  Chriilian  revelation.  She  delibcralely  relained  the 
Catholic  creeds,  Ihe  Catholic  ministry  and  the  appeal  lo 
Caitaolic  antiquity  {tee  ENtiiAND,  Cbuecb  or).  A  large  seciion 
of  her  members,  accordingly,  laying  streit  on  this  side  of  her 
tradition,  prefer  lo  call  themselves  "  CiLholici."  But,  Ibough 
lbs  invention  of  the  lennt  "  Roman  Catholic  "  and  "  Roman 
CatboliciUB  "  early  implied  the  retention  by  the  English  Cburtb 
of  her  Catholic  claim,  her  members  were  never,  after  Ibe  Relorma- 
tion,  caUed  Catholics;  even  the  Caroline  divines  of  ihe  i7ih 
century,  for  all  their  "  popish  practices,"  styled  Iheniielva 
Frotesiants,  though  they  would  have  professed  their  adherence 
to  "  the  Cathohc  faith  "  and  their  belief  in  "  the  HiAy  Caih^ 
Church." 

Clearly,  the*,  the  exact  meanuig  of  the  term  varies  accotdinf 
lo  those  who  ute  it  and  thoie  to  whom  it  is  spplied.  To  Ihc 
Romanist  "  Catholic  "  means  "  Roman  Catholic  ";  to  the  high 
Anglican  il  means  whatever  is  common  lo  the  three  "  historic  " 
branches  into  which  he  conceive*  the  church  to  be  divided- 
Roman,  Anglican  and  Orthodoi;  lo  Ihe  Prntesiini  pure  and 
simple  it  means  either  what  it  doe*  to  the  Romanist,'  or,  ia 
eipansive  moments,  simply  what  is  "  universal  "  to  all  Cbrislisu. 
In  a  yet  broader  sense  il  is  used  adjectivally  of  mere  widencu  or 
universality  of  view,  at  when  we  speak  ol  a  man  as  "  of  oiiholic 
sympathies  "  or  "  catholic  in  his  lattes." 

The  name  of  CdIMk  E^'ilfej  is  given  lo  lliaae  letters  (Iwoof 
Peter,  three  of  Jtdin.  one  of  James,  one  of  Judel  incorporalld 
in  the  New  Testament  which  (eiGeptiauljJo^)  an  Ml,  likt 
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those  <it  St  Pidli  addraa«d  to  pinTtiilar  Endividuils  or  churches, 
hut  to  ■  target  »iul  moTB  indefinite  dide  ot  naden.    (See 

The  lille  ■>[  CaUuliats  (uftiXuit]  accmi  to  tuvr  been  used- 
Ohder  the  Rnnun  empire,  tbougb  rarely,  u  the  Cnek  equivatent 
<lJ  fomjuiarii  Mnd  praefatus-  Tbiu  Eusebius  {Hist,  tcrl.  viii.  jjj 
Gpeakt  of  the  dtholicus  ol  Airier  (codbXin^  W<  'A^rHir^> 
A^  AH  ecclcaiaitical  title  it  waA  used  to  imply,  not  uulvenal 
widespread  jurivJictioa.  Tbus 
K  of  Scleuda  (Bagdad),  ihough 
lubordinite  to  the  patriaich  oF  Antiocb,  bad  itc  title  of 
CathoIicuaandpoweitocoiuecnitcevciiar^bishDpa^andDn  the 
diviuoaol  the  see  there  nere  (wo  CaiiolKi  under  the  patriaich 
ol  Aniioch.  In  Ethiopia,  too,  then  »en  C-ulmlKi  with  leu 
Mtensive  powers,  subject  lo  the  patriifch  ol  Aleisodri*.  The 
title  now  survives,  bowevrr,  only  u  that  of  the  head  ol  the 
Armeniin  Church  (f.B-).  A  biibop't  cathednl  chuich  is,  how- 
ever, in  Greek  OKCailuJitni. 

An  isnlaicd  use  oi  the  word  "  catholic  "  u  a  tecular  legal 
ICTQi  survives  tti  ScoU  law.  a  iOiMit  crufUor  is  ooe  whoK  debt 
is  secured  over  teveral  oi  over  all  ol  the  tubjccu  bdooging  to 

CATHDUC  APOSTOLIC  CHnRCR.  TBB,  a  religiou]  com- 
munity oltcn  called  "  Irvingitef,"  though  neither  aclmlly 
launded  nor  aniic^ied  by  Edtirard  living  (^p)  IrvingS 
relation  lo  this  eonuBunity  was,  ucordiDg  tu  in  membe™, 
fomewbat  similar  to  that  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  early 
Chmtkn  Chufch,  i.e.  he  was  the  foreninner  and  prophet  of  the 


lelou 


>d<nde< 


the  only  connerion  which  Irving  sccrb  to  have  had       . 

disting  organization,  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  body  was  in 
"  loslering  spiritusl  persons  who  had  been  driven  out  of  other 
congr^atioBi  for  the  cierCBc  of  their  tpidluat  gifts."  Shortly 
■fler  Lrvfng'a  tttd  and  deposilioD  (iSjO.  certain  persons  wen, 
■t  some  meeting  held  (or  pmyet,  de^gnated  aa  "  called  to  be 
apoaUtB  of  the  Lord  "  by  ceitoia  others  daiming  nrophetic 
Iplls.  In  the  year  lia,  six  months  after  Irving's  death,  alt 
othef?  were  umilar^y  dc^gruited  as  "  called  "  to  codipiete  the 
Dumber  of  the  "  twelve,"  who  were  then  formally  "  separated," 
by  the  pastors  of  the  local  congregitions  to  which  they  belonged, 
to  their  higher  office  In  the  univenal  diurch  on  the  14th  □[ 
July  1835.  This  separation  Is  understood  by  the  community 
vot  as  "  in  any  sense  being  a  schism  or  separation  from  the  one 
Catholic  Church,  but  a  separation  to  a  ipedat  work  of  blessing 
and  inleicesliOD  oa  beh^f  of  II."  The  twelve  were  aflerwaida 
guided  looidaiaethera — twelve pror^iets,  twelve  evangehsts,  and 
twelve  pastMSi  "  shating  equally  with  them  the  one  Catholic 
EpiscOf^te,"  and  olaa  seven  deacons  for  administering  the  tern, 
poral  aSaiil  ol  the  church  calholic.  The  apostlea  wen  the 
chanaeia  of  the  Uoly  Ghost  and  the  myitsies  of  God,  and  the 
auUioiitative  interpieten  of  "  ptophetic  utterance  "  -,  th"' 
tcuJiing  was  biought  home  to  the  people  by  the  "  evangelists." 
The  f  unctkiD  of  the  prophets  was  to  eiplain  scripture  and  eihort 
to  holiness,  that  ol  the  "  puiora  "  Is  eiplaincd  by  their  titlt 
The  ccnlnl  episcopacy  ol  loity-eight  was  regarded  as  "  indicated 
by  prophecy,"  beiag  loreahown  in  the  foity-eighl  boards  of  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle.  For  ecclesiastical  purpoKe  the  church  imi- 
vasal  is  under  their  charge  in  twelve  Iiibes;  lor  Christendom 
Is  ooDtidered  to  be  divided  into  twelve  portion*  or  trlbei.  each 
tribe  beiog  under  the  <pedal  charge  of  an  apostle  and  his  cs- 
auoictnB,  ud  the  scat  ol  the  Aposiotii:  College  being  at  Albury, 
near  Guildhird.  llus  Is  aa  ideal  outlijie  which  has  never  been 
fulfilled.  There  has  never  been  a  "central  ei^scopacy  "  of 
forty-cigbt.    The  "  apostles  "  alone  always  held  the  supreme 

functioDS  of  the  "l^Hatdate."  Tlie  last  "apratle"  died  on 
the  3rd  oi  Febiuuy  1901. 

For  the  service  of  the  church  a  comprcheiisive  book  of  liturgia 
sihI  offices  was  provided  by  the  "  apostles."  I1  dates  from  1S43 
•aid  is  based  on  the  AngUcan,  Ronun  and  Greek  liturgies. 
LightSt  lacense,   vestments,  holy   water,  chrism,   and  other 
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completeness  may  be  seen  in  the  church  ii  ... 

London,  and  elsewhere.  The  daily  worship  consistsol"  matins" 
with  "  prcqiosition  "  (or  expositian)  of  the  sacrament  at  6  A.11., 
pTayen  at  QA.U.  and  j p.m., and  "vespers"  with  "proposition  " 
at  s  P.u.  On  all  Sundays  and  holy  days  there  is  a  "  sdcmn 
celebration  of  the  eudiorist  "  at  the  hi^  allarj  on  Sundnys 
tbbisat  tos.li.  On  other  days  "  low  celcbTatioos  "  are  held  in 
the  sJde-^Juipeis,  which  with  the  chancel  in  alt  churches  correctly 
built  after  apostolic  directions  are  separated  or  marked  oQ  from 
Ihenavebyopcnscreeaswithgatei.  The  community  has  always 
laid  great  slness  on  symbolism,  tnd  in  the  eucharist,  while  reject* 
itiation  and  consubstantiation,  holds  strongly 
presence.    It  emphauzes  also  the  "  pheno- 


to  a  real  (1 

mna  "  ol  Christian  cipericncc  and  deems  miracle  and  m 

to  be  of  Lbe  entnce  of  a  spirit-filled  church. 

Each  coDsrcgalion  is  presided  over  by  its  "  angel  "  or  bishop 

"  elders,  prophets,  evangelists  and  paslois."  and  with  these  are 
Ihc  deacons,  seven  ol  whom  regulate  the  temporal  aSoiis  of  the 
church — bexides  whom  there  are  also  "  sub-deacons,  acolytes, 
singers,  and  door-keepcts."  Tie  understanding  is  thai  each 
elder,  with  his  co-pnabylcrs  and  deacons,  shall  have  charge 
oi  soo  adult  communicants  in  his  diittict,  but  this  has  been 
but  parti.illy  carried  into  practice.  This  is  the  full  constilutton 
ol  each  particular  church  or  congregation  as  founded  by  Lhc 
"  restored  apostles,"  each  local  church  thus  "  ruflecting  in  lis 
government  the  government  of  the  church  catholic  by  the  aagcl 
or  high  priest  Jesiu  Christ,  and  Hii  forty-eight  prisbytcrt  in 
their  fourfold  ministry  (in  whidi  apostles  and  elders  always 
rank  first),  and  under  these  the  deacons  of  the  church  calhohc." 
The  priesthood  is  supported  by  tithes^  it  being  dei^med  a  dul^ 
on  the  part  of  all  members  ol  the  church  who  receive  yuarly 
inoomes  to  offer  a  tithe  of  their  inaease  every  week,  besides  ihe 
f rofr will  oflcring  for  the  support  ol  the  place  ol  worship,  and  for 
Ihe  relief  of  distress.  Each  local  church  sends  "  a  tithe  of  its 
tithes  "  to  the  "  Temple."  by  which  the  ministers  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church  are  supported  and  its  administrative  expenses 
defrayed^  by  these  oflerings,  too,  the  needs  of  poorer  cburdies 
are  supplied.  It  claims  to  have  among  its  clergy  many  cf  the 
Roman,  Anglican  and  other  churches,  the  orders  of  those 
ordained  by  Greek,  Roman  and  Anglican  bishops  being  recog- 
nized by  it  with  the  simple  confirmation  of  an  "  apostolic  act.'* 
The  community  has  not  changed  recently  in  general  constitution 
or  doctrine.  It  does  not  publish  statistics,  and  its  growth  during 
late  years  is  said  to  have  been  more  narked  in  the  United  Slates 
and  in  certain  European  coimtrics,  stich  as  Germany,  than  in 
Great  Brilain.  There  ate  nine  coogtegations  enometated  in 
Tit  Stiipeia  lift  ej  Lundm  (igiit). 

For  further  detaOi  of  doarines.  ritual,  &c..  see  R.  N  Boswonh. 
KiiUraUm  nf  AptilUi  and  Fnpliiti,  Readiius  on  lie  Lilnrn.  Tlu 
Ciurcih  aaif  Taimaelt,  and  Tii  Fvpeu  of  Cod  in  Ctalion  ani 
RidtmfUai  Uxh  ed.,  ttXS).  C.  MUTer,  H'lUry  md  Doarim  of 
Iniipsm  (187S). 

CATILIHII  ILooDs  SKscros  C«tiuha1  {(.  io9-*i  n.e),  a 
member  ol  (□  andeDt  but  impoverished  patrician  family  of 
Rome,  the  prime  mover  in  the  conspiracy  known  by  his  name. 
lie  appears  in  history  first  as  a  supporter  of  Sulla,  and  during 
the  proscription  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  greed  and  cruelly. 
He  slew  his  inoffensive  brother-in-law  with  bis  own  band,  and 
tortured  and  mutilated  the  much-kived  Msrius  Graiidianus. 

win  the  profli^te  and  wealthy  Aurelia  Orcslllla^  il  was  even 
suspected  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Vestal 
Fabia.  In  77  he  was  quaestor,  in  6S  praetor,  and  In  fi7-64 
governor  of  Africa.  His  eitorliOBsand  subsequent  impeachment 
by  P.  Clodius  Pulcber  having  disqualified  him  as  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship,  he  formed  a  conspiiacy.  In  which  he  was 
joined  by  young  mea  of  all  classes,  even  Crassus  and  Caesar, 
according  to  rumour,  being  implicated.  The  new  consuls  were 
lo  be  munlered  on  the  ut  ol  Januaiyj  but  the  plot— the 
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eKCittwn  of  ulucfc  wu  Mtmd  till  the  jth  of  Pcbnury— fiOcd 
inCDliKqamceof  tbeirapAticnccof  CitUinc,  whogavctheaigtui 
too  hutily.  Soon  iflcr.  Citiliu,  having  bribed  both  judga 
end  iccuier,  was  Acquitted  in  tht  thai  for  eitortion.  His  schtme 
wu  tonhwith  immensely  mdened.  The  dly  was  to  be  hred, 
■ad  those  who  opposed  the  nvoLtion  weir  lo  be  slaiji;  all  debts 
wen  to  be  cancdJed;  uid  there  wis  to  be  a  proschptioa  of  aU 
the  wealthy  dtilens.  Amoag  the  con^Hrators  were  mAny  men 
of  the  fint  Tank  and  inSuencc.  Amu  and  money  were  coUeclfd, 
■oldieis  wen  enlisted,  uid  the  assistance  of  the  slaves  was  sought. 
But  Catiline's  hopes  woe  again  disappointed:  once  more  he 
failed  to  obtain  the  consulship  (64)1  and,  moreover,  it  soon 

liouily  able  Co  thwict  all  the  schemes  oi  the  conspiialois.     He 
LS,  in  fActr  informed  of  every  detail,  through  "^  •  '     ■• 


ssofCuri 


uaded 


J,CAiitoiiius,ia' 
ped  to  6nd  a  supporter,  vas  won  over  and  got  out  of  the  way 
Cicero,  who  resigned  the  province  of  Mac«doniii  in  his  lavour. 
[or  the  TKit  comiila  anKiiaria  usenbted,  the  orator  had 
en  soimpressive  A  wanung  of  the  danger  which  was  impending. 
It  Catiline  was  once  more  rejected  {6}),  and  the  consuls  were 
Catiline  now  resolved  upon 


,  .     ,  n  foot  throughout  Italy, 

eqiedally  in  Elruria,  where  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised 
by  the  centurion  C.  Manlfus  (or  Mallius),  one  of  SuUa's  vcterAnL 

7lh  ol  November  was  fruslnted.  On  the  neit  di^  Cicero  al- 
tadied  Catiline  so  vigorously  in  the  senate  (in  hit  first  CatUinsiian 
orationl  that  lie  fled  ta  his  army  in  Etruria.  Ncit  dsy  Cicero 
awoke  the  tenor  of  the  people  by  a  second  oration  delivered  in 

declared  public  enemies,  and  the  «>nsu1  Antonius  was  despstched 
with  an  army  against  them-  Meanwhile  the  imprudence  of  the 
conspinlocs  in  Rome  brought  about  thdr  own  dntruetion. 
Some  deputies  from  the  Al!obrDges,.whD  had  been  sent  to  Rome 

P.  Lenlulos  Sura,  the  chief  of  the  conspirnloTs,  who  endeivouied 
to  induce  them  to  join  him.  After  considerable  heslution,  the 
deputies  decided  to  turn  informers.    The  plot  was  bemyed  to 

implicating  Lenlulus  and  olhers.  They  were  arrested,  pttived 
guilty,  and  on  the  jlh  of  December  condemned  to  d^aih  and 
St  ranged  in  the  undergmund  dungeon  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitol. 
This  act,  which  was  opposed  by  Juhus  Caesar  and  Advocalcd  by 
Oto  Uticensi)  (and,  indirectly,  by  Cicero),  was  illecwards 
vigorously  attacked  as  a  violsiion  of  the  conatilution,  on  the 
ground  that  the  senate  had  no  pavti  of  life  and  death  over  a 
Roman  citizen.  Thus  a  heavy  blow  was  dCAlt  to  the  cause  of 
Catiline,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  61.  saw  his  legions,  only 
partially  armed  and  diminished  by  desertion,  shut  in  between 
those  of  hUtellus  Cclcr  and  C.  Antonius.  Near  nttoria  he 
hazarded  battle  with  the  forces  of  thi:  latter,  but  was  completely 
defeated  in  a  desperate  encounter  He  himself,  lighting  vith  the 
utmost  bravery,  rushed  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  And  met  his 

Such  nas  Ihe  <OTis|dracy  of  Catiline  and  the  chtncter  oT  its 
atithor,  as  we  find  thtm  in  thcspcectiFsof  Cicero,  and  the  hblorics 
of  Ssllust  And  Dio  Cassius  (ue  also  Plutarch,  Ciccrg;  VcU.  PaI. 
i>'  is;  Florus  iv.  I;  AppiAU,  B.C.  ii.  6;  Euttoinus  vJ.  15).  It' 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  our  authorities  were  ill 
members  ot  Ihe  sristocralic  party.  Some  of  the  incidents  given 
11  facts  by  Dio  Casjiui  are  manifest  absurdities^  and  Qcero 
paid  more  regard  lo  the  effect  than  to  the  truthfulness  of  an 
accusation.  We  find  him  at  one  lime  Admitting  that  Catiline 
had  almost  persuidrd  him  of  his  honeMy  and  merit,  and  even 
seeking  A  political  union  with  him;  at  another,  when  his  alliance 
had  been  rejected  and  an  election  was  at  hand,  dedaiming 
against  him  as  a  murderer  And  a  protligate.    Lastly,  though 

thai  he  cherished  very  hitter  feelings  against  the  democratic 
party.    Ncvetthelcs*,  wc  CAnnot  irgAid  CatiUne  ai  10  bmiest 


enemy  of  the  oli^njty,  or  u  ft  diiliiMnMcil  daMploa  «f  the 
provincials.     It  is  heU  by  wme  Mstoriui  that  then  wu  it  the 

Ume  on  the  part  of  many  of  Ihe  Ri  

raise  tberasvlves  to  power,  deafHtc 

others  with  greater  probability  n 

was  simply  the  CAnceUing  of  the  huge  debts  which  he  lud  hit 

friends  had  Accamulited.    CiliHiw,  by  fait  bnnry,  hiiniliUry 

talents,  his  vigorout  RifdutiiHi,  tukd  hit  wondarfid  power  over 

men.  was  einineBtly  qualified  ai  *  reviriittloniry  leider.-  He  it 

~     ~  asd  P.  C^tbiUga,  ud  ol 


leJbNKM 


i>ol  Vdtiitc. 


See  P.  Mfrimfe.  BlaJa  nr  b  fmlm  utiatt  it  la  <M>nlin  it 
CalUnt  (iSu) ;  E.  Hanen,  CUtJiw  (iSu).  wfth  iBUaSiaixy  dia- 
cuHkHi  of  the  Auihoriiis;    E.  S.  BeeA^,  ■"---■■-  *■ 


TnS; 


(1876!.  1  oiiical  eumiiBiion  of  Sallun".  .ceoiim:  E.  voi.  Stem'- 
CoMiH  lucl^it  P«MU««>  !■  JtMfifr«3  (iWt),  with  MbUanaphy 
mpTcfacc;  C.TliiaiKOUrt,CIiil(>n>rJaiHniral(«d(CslilaiIlHl), 
>  criiidjd  eumiution  0/  Sajjuat'a  account  and  ol  hit  object  in 
wntng  a;  J.  E.  DIondcl,  Hulnri  tciHumiqtit  it  la  cenjtmlum  ie 
Calilinc  (189J).  written  from  the  point  of  vtrw  of  a  politial  econo- 
mist :  Cauod  Bolvier.  £•  Cmjiaiaun  it  CaUtnt  (t90S),  and  Ckit* 
anikU  Fnni4i  {Enf.  lnnt.)i  Tynell  and  PurKr'ted.  e<  Cicero'a 
Mm  limJex  vol.  1.1.  •■  SeigiuiCAtiliiiA  ") !  J.  L.  Sl1Kh.11  CWvidsoB, 
Ciuro  (1894),  ch,  v.;  Warde  Fowlers  Ca«or  (ISoi);  lee  alio  an. 
Roiia:  Hulory,  Til  Stfuilic. 

CATIHAT,  (HCOIAS  U6S7--'1"\  mtniai  of  Franci.  entered 
the  Cifdes  Ftancaiiet  at  an  early  age  and  distinguished  himself 
at  Ihe  siege  of  liUe  in  1667.  He  becime  a  biigadiei  ten  yeira 
latQ,  miiicAaf  lie  un^  in  16S0,  and  lieutenant-general  i63j-  He 
served  with  great  credit  in  the  cimpaigns  ol  16J6-167B  is 
Flanders,  was  employed  against  the  Vaudois  in  16S6,  and  alter 
taking  part  in  the  siege  of  Philiptburg  at  Ihe  opcDiDg  of  the  Wat 
of  the  League  of  Au^urg,  he  was  appointed  lo  command  Ihe 
French  troops  in  Ihe  south-caslem  theatre  of  w«.  In  164a  he 
conquered  Savoy,  and  in  1691  Nice;  ihe  bailie  of  Suffatda. 
wonbyhimoverthcdukeofSavoyinifiQo,  and  that  of  Managlia 
in  i6g],  were  amongst  the  grcAleil  victoriet  ot  the  lime.  In 
iig&  Catinat  forced  Ihe  duke  lo  make  aq  alliance  with  Fiance. 
He  bad  in  169J  been  made  1  mAishii  of  France.  At  Ihe  be- 
ginning of  the  war  oi  the  Spanish  Succession,  Catinat  wasplAccd 
in  charge  of  operations  in  Italy,  but  he  was  much  hamtKiid  by 
the  oidcis  of  the  French  coutl  and  the  weakness  of  the  forces  for 
their  task.  He  auSiHd  a  reveise  at  Carpi  (i;oi)  and  was  uoa 
aiteiwards  superseded  by  Villeroy,  to  whom  hi  acted  as  secpnd- 
in-tommind  during  the  campaign  ol  Chiari.  He  died  at  St 
GraLLenini?!!.     HismemmiswerepublishcdiniSic^ 

S«  E.  dc  Btoglie.  CaHmll,  i6jT-i!li  (Paris,  19m). 

CATUH.  OEORGB  (1J06-1871).  American  elhn(*>gist.  wai 
bornit  Wilkcs-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  in  i^gd.  He  was  educated 
AS  A  lawyer  and  practised  in  Philadelphia  for  two  years;  faul 
art  was  his  favourite  punuit .  and  forsaking  the  law  be  eaiabhshcd 
himself  At  New  York  as  1  portrait  painter.  In  1831,  Tcaliting 
that  the  Ameticin  Indians  were  dying  out,  he  retolved  10  rescae 
their  types  and  customs  from  oblivion.  With  this  ohjett  he 
spent  many  yean  among  the  Indian*  in  North  ajid  South 
AmeiiOk.  He  lived  with  them,  acquired  their  bi«tit0es,  and 
sludied  very  thwou^y  thefr  hibiu,  customt  utd  node  of  life, 
making  cdihoui  notes  and  many  studies  for  pilnlings.  In  1S40 
he  came  to  Europe  srith  his  collectian  of  pah■<lng^  mott  of  whjrli 
are  now  tn  the  NAtionAl  Museum,  Weihington.  u  the  Cathn 
Gallery;  and  in  the  following  yetr  he  published  the  Itanatri. 
Ctalcmt  arid  CtHdilinn  sj'  Ikt  Nanh  Amtrimn  tnditnt  in  two 
volumes,  fUiaitFAted  with  jco  engravings.  This  was  foUowed 
In  1844  by  Tlu  Iftrli  Amrriain  Perlfolit.  containing  15  iJales 
of  hunting  iccnei  and  imulemcnls  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  pmiriei  ol  Americt,  and  in  1848  by  Ei(lu  Yairt'  Trorrb 
ami  RitiieiKt  In  Enrpft.  In  1861  he  published  a  cutious  little 
volume,  in  "  manugraph,"  entitled  Tit  BrtaOi  tf  Lift,  on  the 
advantage  Of  keejrfng  one's  mouth  habitually  ctoscd,  e^itcially 
during  sleep;  and  in  iE«S.  Lul  Ramila  sxmlif  Ike  Indiami  tf 
Ot  Seiky  ifoKiiMfiH  onf  Me  i4iiij«.  :He  died  in  Jersey  .Cii^, 
Mew  Jersey,  on  the  ttnd  ol  DeceiDbn  itli. 
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CiTO,  DIOXTSIDS,  (he  nippotcd  uOhor  oFthc  CiMyni 
Calami  Diilielia  di  ilttibia  ai  PUiam,  Tbt  uih  usully  gJTen 
it  limply  Cato,  an  mdicatioa  of  the  wiie  duncter  of  the  muims 
iMnlckied,  but  Diooyihis  is  added  on  the  anthority  of  a  MS. 
dedsrtd  hy  Scaliger  to  be  of  ginat- antiquity.  This  MS.  alio 
cDDtitiiu  Ftiiciaii'a  tnoslation  of  the  Peiii^gais  of  tbe  geogtapher 
Dionytitu  Peticiela:  tbii  hai  putahly  led  to  tbe  Diilicka 
aba  bdng  attiftiiited  to  Urn.  Jit  the  Dudille  ago  ihe  author 
on  tbe  Datidn  vu  tOKntA  to  be  Calo  tlie  Elder,  vbo  wisie  a 
Camn  it  itmbat,  but  otncta  fram  thit  lii  Aulu*  GcUiui 
riw*  tbat  it  uniin  pi«ae.  Nothing  is  mlly  kooiniof  Ilieautlior 
or  ckte  of  the  Dbliclia;  It  on  only  be  usigiicd  to  tbe  jid  or 
4th  centuiy  AJt.  It  is  a  unall  coUcctioD  of  dorI  tpopbihcsiiu. 
each  cnoistiiig  of  tnv  hnamctm,  in  Eovr  booki.  Tbcy  are 
moDothiiitk  is  cfaanctcr.  not  ipecially  ChiiitiiD,  Tbe  diction 
and  mttit  arc  biiiy  good.  Tbe  book  bad  a  gnat 
the  middle  ago.  and  ma  Iiuslated  into  nso. 
it  is  frequently  referred  lo  by  Cbaucer.  and  in  14SJ 
was  ilaued  from  Caitoo'i  press  at  Wcttjninster- 

Editiou  by  F.  Hauthal  (ISM),  witii  luU  iixounl 
early  edilbu.  and  C  Ninietby  (1S9J).  vith  criiiul  o 
F.  Zamcke.f>(rittB(ichCiiA>(TS53VahiiIDry  oFmidd] 
tnmlatiani;  J.  Nehab,  Ov  aUtx^ixlu  Otle  liSn): 

"    ' HDUutni  Ownyiiu  Gate  ii**i). 

F.  Fluim,  Ptttultlitit  [19H9I.  »3.  lor  medieval 

itiooa  see  TcuffeL  Hiit  q}  Raman  Lit  i  3^.  j 

CATO,  MARCUS  PORCIUS  (114-149  e  c).  Romwi  statesman. 

nirnamed"  Tbe  Ccoeot,"  SapioH.  Pritcui.w  Ui/jar  (ihe  Elder). 

to  distinguish  him  from  C*Id  of  Uiics,  wti  bom  at  TuKulum 

Be  came  of  an  andcot  pJebcilD  family,  ooted  (or  >oiiw  nuUUry 

le  dischatge  o[  the  bijbei 


IB  orhlcb  ilw 


.     Ha  was  bred,  a(l«  the  m 


!l*Iher> 


. .     _  d  himself  when  not 

in  mllitaiy  service.  But,  having  attiacted  the  notice  of  L. 
Valerius  Haccul.  be  was  broogbl  to  Rome,  and  became  lucceis- 
irelyquacilor(io4),aedile(i9a),pnielot  [rpgj.andeoniuldes) 
wilb  hia  old  patmn.  During  bis  term  of  oflice  he  vainly  opposed 
Ibe  repeal  of  the  lex  Oppbi,  passed  dujing  tbe  Second  Punic  War 
lo  restrict  luxury  and  extravapnce  on  Ibe  pan  of  vomeo 
MeanHbite  he  M>ved  m  Africa,  and  tool:  part  m  the  croVDlsg 
campaign  of  2ama  [101).  He  heldacommand  in  Sardinia,  where 
be  first  showed  hii  itiict  public  morality,  and  again  in  Spain, 
which  be  nduced  to  eibjectioo  with  great  cruelty,  aad  giined 
thereby  tbe  honourof  a  triumph  (11)4}.  In  Ihe  year  lot  be  acted 
ai  military  tribune  in  Ihe  war  against  Antiocbus  III.  of  Syria, 
and  played  fn  important  part  in  the  baClle  of  Tbeti»^>ylae, 
Khich  finalty  delivered  Greece  from  tbe  encioachments  of  tbe 
j^iut.  Uis  repulatioD  at  a  sotdicr  wai  nov  estibllsbcd;  hence- 
forth be  prefcired  to  serve  the  stale  at  home.  Bcrulinizing  the 
conduct  of  the  candidates  for  public  ]uhu>uis  and  of  geDciala 
in  the  field-  If  he  was  not  persorially  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  tbe  Scipios  [Afrkanui  and  Aiisllcus)  lor  corruption,  it  was 
his  spirit  that  animated  Ibe  attack  upon  them.  Even  Afrjcnmis. 
who  rrfuvd  to  reply  to  the  charge.  Eaying  only,  "Romani. 
Ihis  is  the  day  on  which  I  conquered  Hannibal,"  and  was  absolved 
by  acclamation,  found  it  necessary  to  retire  self-banished  to  his 
villa  it  Litemum.  C«ta's  enmity  dated  from  the  African 
campaign  when  be  quarrelled  with  Scipio  for  hi4  lavish  diatribu- 
lion  of  the  spoil  smongit  the  Uoopt,  and  bb  seneral  tiixuiy  and 
eilnvagance. 

Catohad,however.  a  more  serious  task  10  perform  in  oppoiing 
IhesDread  of  the  new  Hellenic  culture  which  IbreateDCd  10 destroy 
n  type.     He 


the  n 


ed  it  to  be  his  special  mission 
It  was  in  (he  dibcbarge  of  the  censorship  thai  this  detenninaiion 
was  most  strongly  eibibitcd.  and  bence  thai  he  derived  the  title 
(the  Censor]  by  which  be  is  most  generally  distinguished.  He 
revised  with  unspsrinij  severity  the  lists  of  senator;  and  knighti, 
ejecting  from  either  order  the  men  whom  he  judged  unworthy  of  it. 
eillier  00  moral  grounds  or  fiom  their  want  of  Ibe  prescribed 
laou.  Tbe  expuluon  of  L.  (juiDctiui  Flamininui  for  wanton 
cruelty  ma  an  example  of  his  rigid  justice.  Bis  Rgulationi 
apinst  hixuty  wen  veiy  tliingent.     Ue  impesed  a  heavy  tu 


upon  drcn  mm!  peraMul  kdotnmmt,  etpeciilly  of  women,  and 
upon  young  slaves  punJiascd  as  bvouritei.  In  iSi  be  supported 
the  lex  Orchia  (according  to  others,  he  first  opposed  its  inIrDduc- 
l  repeal),  which  prescribed  a  limit  to 


erofgu 


uVoconi;: 


one  ol  the  provisions  of  which  was  intended  to  check  Ihe  ac 
ialion  of  an  undue  proportion  of  wealth  in  the  bands  of  women. 
Amongst  other  things  be  repaired  the  aqueducts,  cleansed  Ihe 
sewers,  prevented  private  persons  drawing  off  public  walet  for 
Ibeir  own  use,  ordered  the  demolition  of  houses  wUcb  encroached 
on  tbe  public  way,  and  built  tbe  Gm  basilica  in  the  Coruni  near 
the  curia.  He  raised  the  amount  paid  by  tbe  publjean  for  the 
right  of  farming  the  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time  diminisbed  (he 
con  trad  prices  for  tbe  construction  of  public  works. 

From  the  date  of  his  censorship  (1S4]  10  his  death  in  T4Q, 
Cato  held  no  public  office,  but  conlmued  to  distinguish  himself 
in  Ihe  senateastbe  persistent  opponent  of  the  new  ideas.  He  was 
struck  with  horror,  along  with  many  other  Romans  oF  the  graver 
'  '■     "  -..-..  lysierics,  which  he 


buled  b 


of  Greek  n 


die  >i  Rome 


lencly  urged  the  di 
nesandCiitolaus). 

onint  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  « 
He  had  a  horror  of  phyucinns,  who  w 
xurcd  tbe  release  of  Polybiui,  the  hlilort 
leis,  contemptuously  asking  whether  the 
important  to  do  than  discuss  wl  "' 


Almost  his  last  public  ai 
Third  Punic  War  and  th> 
was  one  of  the  deputies  3 
the  Carthaginians  and 
mission  was  unsuccessful 


philosophers  (Cameades, 
ibaasadors  from  Athens, 
the  views  ci;preased  by 
ho  were  chiefly  Greeks. 


o  the 


to  urge  his  countryn 

uctlon  of  Carthage,     m  157  ne 

Carthage  to  arUtmte  between 

of  Numidia.    The 

CanbaginiiD  pros- 
perity that  he  was  convinced  that  the  security  of  Rome  depended 
on  the  annihilation  of  Carthage-  From  this  time,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  be  kept  repealing  the  cry:  ''  Delenda  est 
Carthago." 

To  Calo  Ibe  individual  hfe  was  a  conllnual  discipGiw,  and 
public  Tife  was  Ihe  discipline  of  the  many.     He  regarded  the 
germ  of  the  fii     " 


L  of  Ihe  s 


By  St 


-my  of  ti 


ippU. 


pushed  an  immenie  amount  of  wo>^;  he  . 
cation  from  his  dependents,  end  proved  himself  a  hard  nusDsna, 
B  Blricl  father,  a  severe  and  cniel  master.  There  was  little 
difleience  apparently,  in  the  esteem  in  wh'ch  he  field  bis  wife 
and  hb  slaves;  his  pride  alone  induced  him  to  lake  a  warmer 
interest  in  his  sons.  To  the  Romans  themselves  Ifaen  was  little 
in  this  bebaviDur  whkb  seemed  worthy  of  censure;  it  wps 
respected  rather  as  a  traditional  example  of  the  old  Komaa 

Ihe  rigid  disciphr^  of  his  household. 

Cato  perhaps  deserves  even  more  notice  as  a  literary  man  than 
as  a  statesman  or  a  soldier.  He  was  the  fitst  Ijitin  prose  writer 
of  any  importance,  and  Ibe  first  aulbor  of  a  history  of  Rome 
in  Lalin.  His  Irealiie  on  sgrirulture  {Dt  A[riaiUtini  or  Dt  Re 
Ruaici)  is  the  only  wort  by  bim  that  has  been  preserved;  it 
is  not  agreed  whelher  the  work  we  p«s(ss  is  the  original  or 
a  later  revision.  Jl  tontaini  a  miscellaneous  collection  ol  rules 
of  good  husbandry,  conveying  much  curious  information  on  the 
domestic  habits  of  Ihe  Romans  of  his  age.  His  most  important 
work,  Orip'wj.  in  sirven  books.  itJated  the  bistoiyof  Rome  from 
its  earliest  foundations  10  bis  own  diy.  It  was  so  called  from 
the  sec«)d  and  third  books,  wUch  described  Ihe  rise  of  the 
different  llanan  towns.  His  speeches,  of  which  as  many 
a*  ISO  were  collected,  were  principally  directed  against  the 
young  free-thinking  and  loose-principled  nobles  ol  Ibe  day. 
He  also  wrote  a  set  of  maxims  hi  the  use  of  )us  son  {Pratapla 
ai  Filium),  and  some  rules  for  everyday  life  in  verse  (Conaeii 
it  Utrita^.    Tbe  cdleclion  ol  pravertis  In  hexameter  verse, 
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ataiit  nndet  Ibe  name  of  Calo,  pmbably  bdongi 

(XDtuty  * ji.    (S«  Cato,  DioHvsius.) 

AuTHOniTiEs.— Thm  IK  livn  of  C>ta  by  CdthI 
Plulaith  ind  AureHui  Vkla.  .--■ ' ' 

f"  D.  GBtach,°Ma»«<i  ^miia 
Kurth.  Calm  I'tHcien  (BrugM, 
CaJHii  *tbl.  tptrihuM,  tt  /tUfHa  ( 
<^diiD  »iU<  OfKFt  rfi  COtoiu  If  U. 
ihc  £><  ^Bkklriira  u  by  H.  Ktil  I 
O'.jipK.  \y  H.  P«tt  {1883)  i 
menia,  of  tbe  Fraemcnii  nciKra 

M.  Schiiu.Cuiitutlc  ifir  rdni 

CATO,  MARCUS  PORCIUS  (95-46  i 

"  Ihe  CcDsor."  On  the  dcalh  of  hit  p 
Id  ibe  houM  of  his  undc,  M.  Livius 


CATO 


1]  and  iniegriiy  ii 


nanagem 


c.)p  Ronua  pbiluopher, 
m  his  gieal-gtandfathei, 

Dnuui.  After  fighline 
Sparucos  [;i  B.C.),  he 
vcd  a  campiiga  ia  Mace- 
sm  iot  the  miiitory  pro- 
itar.aodahowediotnuch 
1  dI  the  pubUc  icmunu 


strengltieDed  his  reputalian.  Though  ^cd  *>vilb  (ii&gu&t  at  lb? 
corruption  of  the  public  men  with  whom  he  came  in  coaiact,  he 
uw  much  to  edoure  in  the  discipline  wliich  Lucullus  had  cu- 
forced  in  his  own  eastern  command^  and  be  supported  hid  daimi 
to  a  triumph,  while  lie  opposed  the  JDordioatc  pretensions  of 
Pompcy.  When  the  favour  of  the  noble»gainedhImthe  tribime- 
&hip,  he  exerted  himself  unsucccufuUy  to  convict  L,  Licioius 
Mureni  (1).  one  ol  their  chief  men,  of  bribery.  CUceio,  who  dc- 
Itoded  Murena,  was  glad  to  have  Cato's  aid  when  he  urged  tbe 

inuiict  drew  upon  him  the  bitter  reKnlmcnt  of  Juliui  Catwr, 


Ci  to  had  now  become 

a  great  power  in  the  > 

ate.    Though 

of  little  wealth 

and  no  (amity  inHuence 

his  unllinch- 

M  of  the  ancient  free 

Ute  rendered 

himsval 

in  the  bandi  of  the  nob 

».    Hevamly 

uppo«d 

l^aesar's  candidature  for  the  consulship 

in  conjunction 

with  Bibulus.  to  preve 

t  the  passing 

buiing    bnds 

be  Asiatic  veleio 

n^  proved  unsuccessful. 

NevertheleM, 

Ithough 

hil  efforls  wen 

inefteclual,  he  was  si 

U  an  obstacle 

Ul  EUlflcl 

r  the  Uiumvin  to  deii 

elogelridol 

bim.    A 

the  instigation 

ol  Cae»ar  he  was  sent 

0  Cypru»  (58) 

Kith  am 

U  king.  Ptolemy  (brother  of  Ptolemy 

Auleles} 

and  annei  the 

isUnd.    On  bis  return  t 

wo  yean  later 

heconli 

ued  to  struggle 

powers  ol  the 

tiumvin 

in  tbe  city,  and 

became  involved  in  tcenet  at  vioteoce 

Bd  riot 

He  succeeded 

in  obtaining  tbe  prae 

onhlp  in  St, 

himsdl  in  the  hopdes 

a  and  thank- 

eis  task 

bribery,  in  which   all 

partici  were 

qually 

nicrestcd.    He  lailed  to  attain  the  ce 

nsulship,  and 

had  made  up  bij  mind 

10  reUie    from  tbe  a 

rena  of   dvie 

mbilion 

when  the  civil  war  broke  oulia«.    Feeling  thai  the 

sole  Chan 

eforthefreeita 

ebyin  conceding  anact 

support  the  unjust  measures  of 
Inst  Caesar.  At  Ihe  ouuel  of  the  war  be  was  entrusted  with 
defence  of  Sicily,  but  finding  it  impwaible  to  resist  the 
■ciiot  forces  of  C.  Sciibonius  Curio,  who  had  landed  on  the 
nd.  lie  joined  Pompey  at  Dyrthachium.  When  hi»  chief 
L.i.id  Caesar  to  Thessaly  he  was  left  behind  in  charge  of  the 
up.  and  thus  v/ai  not  present  at  the  battle  ol  Fhiinalus. 
ei  Ihe  battle,  when  Pompey  abandoned  his  party,  he  separated 
isclf  from  the  main  body  of  thf  reputilicans,  and  conducted 
mall  rimnani  ol  their  lortes  into  Africa.  After  bis  famous 
rch  througli  the  Libyan  deserts,  he  shut  himself  up  in  Utica. 
1  even  after  tbe  dtusivc  defeat  at  Tliipsus  (46),  in  apite  ul 


till  he  h< 

was  in  progreit  he  continued  calm  and  dignified;  when  the  last 

□I  tbe  iKiiuporU  had  lelt  the  pott  ho  cheerfully  dismissed  his 

He  bad  been  reading,  we  an  told,  in  his  last  moments  Plata's 
dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  his  own  phQosopby 

without  ngud  to  the  future.  He  conceived  that  he  was  t^ced 
In  the  world  to  play  an  active  put,  and  when  disabled  (mm 
carrying  out  hit  prindplei.  to  retire  gravely  from  it.  He  bad 
lived  for  the  free  state,  and  ii  now  seemed  his  duty  to  perish 
with  it.    In  JMlitica  he  was  a  lypicai  doctrinaire,  ftbfaorting 

ideal  was  a  hopeless  erucbionism.  From  the  circumstances  of 
bislifeandolbisdeatb.  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  tbe 
most  Hi*finpiii*hwt  of  Roman  philosophers,  but  he  composed  no 
works,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity  no  other  Instruction  than 
that  of  his  example.  The  only  composition  by  him  which  ire 
possess  is  a  letter  to  Cicero  (AJ  Pam.  xv.  j),  a  polite  refusal  of 


II  that 


would  ei 


e  hitn 


e,  for 


le  history  of  Ron 

mpite,  hardly  less  openly  than 

irone  in  the  person  of  Marcus  Ai 


lediately  after 

1  discussion;  Cicero's  panegyric  CoU  was  answered  by  Ca^t 
I  his  AHlicale.  Brutus,  diiatisfied  with  Cieero's  work,  pro- 
uced  another  on  the  same  subject;  in  I.ucan  Cato  is  teprc* 
!nled  as  a  model  of  virtue  and  disinfeteslednrsa.  ■ 
See  Liff  by  PJutarrh.  and  eoinpBre  Adclisi 
i<igi.phVs  by  H.  Wartmann  (Zfirich,  i8j. 


,    -  . ,       M:  C. 
KipiMit.  Cam  . . . 


■gedy.    Modern 
\V.  D.  Cerlach 

unefUuLaur 


rrfolLi  WaideFow 


at  Ram  (1509). 
n  poet  and  gtami 


'99J).  e 


CATO,  rUBUnS  VALRRIOS.  Ron: 

as  born  about  100  B.C.    He  is  of       .        

the  "  new "  ichool  of  poetry  (f^lae  nati,  utinyiai, 
icerD.caUs  Ibem).  Its  (olloweis  rejected  tbe  national  ei 
id  drama  in  favour  ol  the  anlficial  mythological  e[Hn  ai 
ca  of  the  Aleiindrian  school,  and  preferred  Euphorioa 
ig.  that  Is.  a  knowledge  of  Crp 


Cbalcis 

UtcratDi 
regarded  by  Ihem 


t  aitherei 


;calnj 


Indispensable  10  the  poet.     The  ttimpm 
were  also  aeiermined  opponents  of  Pompey  and  Cncsar.    "ITte 
greatinfluence  of  Calo  is  attested  by  the  lines ^~ 
itlcus.  Lalina  Siren. 


Qui  so 


>n  regarding  his  life  is  derived  from  Suetonius 
(De  CrammaHcii,  ii).  He  was  a  native  of  Qsalpine  Caul, 
and  lost  his  property  during  tbe  Sullan  disturbances  before  he 
had  attained  his  majority.  Me  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  lile  was  in  very  teductd  drcu instances. 
He  was  al  one  time  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  and  ownrd 
a  vQla  al  Tuactilum  which  be  was  obliged  to  hand  over  10  his 
creditors.  In  addition  to  grammatical  treatises,  Cato  wrote  a 
number  of  poems,  the  best-known  of  which  were  Ihe  Lydia  ami 
Ditna.  In  the  luiipuHo  (perhaps  a  short  poem)  he  dcfendv-d 
himielf  against  ibe  accusation  that  he  was  of  servile  birth.  It 
is  probable  that  he  is  the  Cato  mentioned  as  a  critic  of  Lucilius  in 
the  lines  by  an  unknown  author  prcfiied  10  Horace,  Salxra,  \.  le. 
Among  Ibe  minor  poems  atlrlbuled  10  ViTgil  is  one  cafled  Pi::i 
(or  raibcT  two,  ilirae  and  Xiidis).  The  Cinweonsisfi  ol  iiiHu>,.i- 
tians  against  tba  eeiaie  of  vhich  the  writer  has  been  ilepnved.  ai>d 
where  he  is  obliecd  to  leave  his  beloved  Lydia ;  in  the  LyiiA,  «n 
tiK  other  hand,  the  estate  is  teganted  with  envy  as  the  fonraui  ti 
k'a  eharmer.    Joseph  Justus  SraliiBT  was  the  first  to  attribute  I' 


■  wvkaaiid  auka  ih 


K.  Jacob.)  to 
n.  the  Latin  i\i 


alcriinCata.iiBihtgi' 
wbu  alone  reads  aloud 


Nlbe  (1817). 


idhariwi 
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CATS— CATTANEO 


ii  in  (jiv. 


ate.  tLl  hough 
ipohi  Uw  cUimi  of  0"> 
Ihae  poHiu  i>  by  A. 

ber™JId"in%.*Sth«S''"ce«ira«  Sf 
FABiiK^m  nm  '*  new  "  flchool  ol  poptry  see  MommKfl, 

Iliil-afSttm.  .  V.  P\aiit.  Ptiiie  lalimi  (1909).  im. 

CATS.  JACOB  {1577-1^0],  Duicli  port 


»nic  icpuuUoD.     He 
wbkh  wu  broken  off  on 


n  Z«lu< 


■arly  ige,  1 


loth  of  Nov 


il  Ibis  t 


-  riei 


:umcd  10  Zediir 


or  lir  Cats  wnt  lo 

sutboritia  in  viin. 
ired  myittHouily  by 

•Jid  lived  II  Giyps- 


Eliubelh  von  Valkenburg.  and  thenFelo 
kerke  in  Zeeland,  vhm  he  devoied  hi 
poetty.  Hi*  b«sl  works  uc:  EmbUmali  or  Uinmbrddm  wilb 
MargdapliiU  (1618);  Sfitta  yen  Jen  caien  tn  nianxm  Tijl 
(i6]i);  Humelijck  .  .  .ii6ii);  StI/ilriJI  (1610);  OnderiBm, 
Bii'Ms  letai  .  .  .  tn  HeJcedodilta  op  Strpil't  (1M4];  and 
GtdaiUencpiliiftltfanackltnU^')-  InTfi>i,on[heFi;p[rai;an 
ol  the  tvelve  yean'  Inicc  with  Spain,  the  breaking  of  Ibt  dykei 

magistnle)  of  MiddelburE:  ind  tna  yean  tfleraardi  of  Dort. 
In  1617  Cat]  came  ta  England  on  a  miitian  id  Cliirtn  I.,  ulio 
nude  him  a  knight.  In  lAjfi  he  was  made  grand  pensionary  oI 
Holland,  and  in  i6tB  keeper  of  the  gmt  ual;  )□  i6ji  he 
miitned  hia  offices,  but  in  1657  he  wu  sent  a  second  lime  to 
Enitland  on  wbal  proved  lo  be  an  unauceesiFul  minion  lo  Crom- 
mell.  In  the  lecluaion  of  hii  viDa  of  Sor^liet  (Fly-from-Caie), 
near  the  Hapie,  he  lived  from  this  lime  liU  ii,  death,  occupied  in 
ihe  composition  of  hii  sutobiography  {Eifhly-tao  Ytars  aj  My 
Life,  irrat  printed  at  Leiden  in  1734)  and  of  hia  poems.  Hedird 
on  the  nth  of  September  1660,  and  was  buried  by  torchlight, 
and  with  great  ceremony,  in  Ihe  Kloosler-Kerk  at  the  Hague. 
He  is  ttllt  spoken  of  as  "Father  Cats"  by  his  countrymen. 

Cati  was  contemporary  wllh  Hoofl  and  Vondcl  and  other 
distinguished  Dutch  writers  in  the  goMcn  age  of  Dulth  lileralure, 

the  Hberal  uhool  of  Amslerdam  poets.  He  was,  however, 
iniimaie  with  Cc ■  -  ■    '       '  ' 


CATSKIU,  a  viUage  and  tl 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  W 
-  ■  Albany.  Pop.  (iS?o)  4; 
foteignbom;  (igio)  51 
Shore  nilway,  by  several  lii 
the  CalsUll  Mountain  railwa; 


wilhhi 


Haft 


See  Jacob  Cats,  Cnn/Mi  Worti  (it^d-iAoo,  19  vols.),  later 
ediliont  by  na  VkHen  IZwolk.  iSjS-i««6;  and  at  Schiedam, 
iMit-iejoj:    Pigoll.   Mini  Ernbirmi.  mli  Afluhsmi.   Cri.,  Jrewi 


VrrdiinilnmnltistCalitlSiQ).   Southeyhaiavervcamplimcnlan 
Rference  la  Cats  in  hit  "  EpiHie  to  Allan  Ciinnin((ian>.''^ 

CArS-BTB,  I  name  given  to  several  distinct  minerals,  (heii 
they  display  aluminous  band.llkelhal  seen  by  refle 


cal'B-eye.  This,  Ihe  rarest  01  all.  isacnaloyanli 
beryl  (?.e.),  showing  in  Ihe  6nest  stones  a  veri 
lint  ol  light.  One  ol  Ihe  grindesl  known  spec 
Hope  coUectioD  ol  precious  stones,  eifaibited  l< 
tbe  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.     (1)  Quarti 


01  chrysoberyl 
rinyolchiyso- 
harply  defined 


Easlilii 


mon  form  of  cat's-eyt,  in  which  the  eSect  is  due  to  ihi 
li  paratlrl  fibm  ol  asbestos.  Like  the  chrysoberyl,  il 
'  :hiclly  from  Ceylon,  but  though  romiog  from  Ihi 


often  I 


the  finer  «  " 
liilinguished  by  iu  Inferior  density,  its  specific  gravity 
'■'6s,wh]IiL  that  of  oriental  cat'a-eyeia  as  high  as  3'7, 
,fibrousquart£.cutascat's-eyc.occursalHDfaDd  some 
lilies  in  Bavaria,  (j)  CrocidoUu  cal's.eye.a  beaulilul 
gWD  muieral,  wilh  silky  Gbrei,  found  in  Griqualand 

It  consbts  of  fibrous  quarta,  coloured  with  oiide  ol  iron,  and 
results  from  the  allcnlion  ol  crocidotite  (4.1.).  It  is  ollea 
dislioguished as "  ligcr'l-eye  "(ormore commonly"  tiger-eye  "), 
less  altered,  is  known  as  "  hawk's-cyr." 
By  the  actioa  ol  hydrocblonc  add  the  colour  of  tiger's-eye  may 
large  eatent  be  removed,  and  a  greyish  cal's-eye  obtained. 

ASIEIU]  the  star  isimpeifecl  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  luminous 
acme,  producing  an  indistinct  cat's-eye  eflect.  According  to  the 
coiouroflbe  corundum  the  stone  is  known  as  saifihlrc  at's-eyc. 


(F.W 

couniy.seal  of  Greene  county, 
tunk  of  Ihe  Hudson  river,  3^  m. 
o;  (1900)  5484;  (rfvhom  6^7 
i.  II  is  served  by  tbe  WeA 
B  of  liver  steamboats,  and  by 

connecting  it  with  the  popular 


is  best  ki 


3  woollen 


IbeprincipalgalcwaytolhebeautilulCalskillMountainregian. 

The  RetordcTf  a  weekly  newspaper,  was  established  here  in  171)3 

the  PacktI.    The  Arst  settler  on  Ihe  present  site  of  Catskdl 

IS  Derrick  Teunis  van  Veehten,  who  buUt  a  house  here  in  16S0, 

The  village  was  not  incorporated  until  1806, 

See  J.  D.  Piockner.  Ktminiiaiiu  «/  Calikia  (Catikill,  1S68). 

CATSKIU.  (fonnetty  Xutsul)  NODNTAIHS,  a  group  of 

lodetate  elevation  pertaining  to  Ibe  Alleghany  Plateau,  and  not 

properly  included  in  ihe  Appalachian  system  of  North  America 

'      lusetheylacktheintemalsltuctutes  and  Ihc  general  paraJld- 

of  topographic  features  which  chanicleriie  the  Appalachian 

jes.    The  group  eonlains  many  summits  above  3000  il, 

rievatHHi  and  hall  a  doien  approaching  4000,  Slide  Mounlain 

(4»sil.),  and  Hunter  Monnlaio  (40.S  ".),  being  the  only  ones 

eieeeding  that  figure.     The  bottom  lands  along  the  creeks 

which  dnio  the  mountains,  together  wilh  tolling  uplands  rising 

mountain  ilopcsbeing  forested  or  devoted  lo  grazing. 


leoome  celebratci 
uresque  gorges,  t1 


Dlels  1 


t  been 


re  been  projected  lo 

01-1S64),   ItaUan 


le  Calskilli,  where  te 


CATTAHEO.  I^RLO  (1801-1864),  ItaUan  philosopher  and 
Atriot.  A  republican  in  his  conviclions,  during  hii  youth  he 
ad  taken  part  in  tbe  Carbonariit  movemenl  in  Lombaidy. 
fe  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  hoping  to  ra- 
fncratelhel  talianpeopleby  wi  thdiawing  them  from  lonanticinn 


in  iaj7,  called  ri  PtIUtcn 
broke  out  be  threw  hims. 

M.     Bu 
ell  heart 

whent 
and  so 

be  revolution  of  rg4S 
1  into  the  fny,  and 

bean  one  of 
AuslrJBns,kno 
Tocethtt  with 

he  leading 
wnastbeF 
TeragW. 

spirits  of  the  insutreetion  against  the 
ve  Daysol  Milan  (March  18-1).  1848) 
Cemuschi  and  Qerici  h«  lOmed  > 
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CATTARO— CATTERMOLE 


coimdl  of  ■war  whkb,  bsviag  its  bfadqnii 
dincled  Ihc  opciatimil  of  Iht  inlurgRiIs. 
In  seJI-HCri6cii.g  tntigy  and  heroic  te» 
iSth  d(  Much  FirLd  Maniul  Ridetilcy,  Ii 


■Rive  (Fie<! 


c  rndincd  to  agm  to  la 
listol 


itCitu 


lion  of  Lorntardy.  Agsin  on 
Radetxky  tried  loobluaHaaiTaktice,  aDdDuriniandBorromeo 
were  rudy  to  gnnt  it,  lor  it  woidd  have  enabled  them  la  n- 
organiK  tin  defence*  and  rfpltnish  the  uij^n  of  food  and 
unmuniliDn.  which  cocJd  only  Lait  loothcr  day.  But  Catuneo 
replied:    "  The  (neniy  ha" ' 


houn  than  n 


3   fun 
enty-fou 


:y-fDu 


Thii 


betiei  10  die  of  hunger  thin  on  the  gsUom."  On  the  (ipubion 
fiitheAiiittiaisthfqutatkinaraMulolhefuture  govtrnineot  of 
Milan  and  Italy.  Cattaiieo  wai  an  uncomptomiiing  tepublion 
and  a  federaliii;  »  violent  wii  hit  diilike  of  the  J^edmoDtuc 
monarchylhatwhen  he  heard  that  Kin^Charlc^Aibdrl  had  been 
defeated  by  tbe  Auitriani,  and  that  Radcidcy  wai  mlrching 
Good  newi,  the  Pied- 


The  trust  trade  vltb  Meuteugra  b  tmpaded  by  hEgli  tattSi 
on  both  jida  of  the  franticr.  Foieign  visiton  to  MoatcDegto 
luuolly  land  at  Cattaio.  which  is  coDocctod  by  ■leuBei  -with 
Trieste  snd  by  load  with  Cetiigac.  The  nuhiay  from  Ragnia 
terminal cs  at  Zelenihi,  near  Castetauovo, 

There  are  many  inleieslJDg  planet  on  the  itiores  of  the  Boccbe. 
Caslclnuovo  is  a  picturesque  town,  with  a  damutled  141b' 
cenlury  citadel,  which  has,  at  various  timet,  been  occupied 
by  Bosnians,  Turks,  Venetians.  Spaniuds,  RutstJUU,  Fieiidi, 
English  and  Ausliians.  The  ortbodoi  convent  el  St  San, 
»lELnding  amid  beautiful  gardens,  was  founded  in  the  iMh  cen- 
luty,  and  contains  many  fine  ^Kcimens  ol  i;th.ccntiuy  tUvw 
imiths'  woilc  Then  is  a  Bencdiciina  monaslety  on  a  small 
island  opposite  to  Pciasto  (Perosf],  S  m.  east  of  Castelnuovo. 
Pcraslo  itieli  was  [or  a  time  an  independent  state  in  the  14th 
century.  RhifOn,  the  taodem  hamlet  of  Risanc^  close  by,  was 
a  tbiiviog  "lUyrisD  "  dty  at  early  aa  119  B.C.,  and  gave  its 
the  Bocche,  then  known  aa  Rkismitus  Sikmi.     Rhiion 


milled    I 


.t  the  ai 


H>  have  I 


Now 


c  sbaa  be  our  own  r 


we  shall  fight  ■  people's  war,  we  shall  chase  the  Austrius  out 
ol  Italy,  and  set  up  a  Fcdenl  Republic."  When  the  Ausliians 
retumed  Caitaneo  hid  to  Bee,  and  Cwk  refuge  u  Lugano,  where 
be  gave  lessons,  vrole  his  .SUria  ddia  RitaliiiiaM  dd  1S4S,  the 
Arckisiir  ItitKmIt  JtUt  am  d'  Ilalia  (3  volt,  iSso^iSssl,  »od 
then  early  in  1S60  he  started  the  Poliltaiho  once  more.  He 
bitterly  attacked  Cavour  loi  his  uniistian  views,  and  for  the 

to  Naples  to  lake  part  in  the  government  of  the  Kespoliun 
provinces,  but  be  would  not  agree  to  the  union  with  Piedmont 
without  local  autooomy.  After  the  union  ot  Italy  he  wis 
frequently  asked  to  stand  for  pariiament,  but  always  rcfu»d 
because  he  could  not  consdenu'ously  take  the  oath  of  all^iince 
10  tbe  monsrchy.  In  Ig6S  the  pressure  of  friends  overcame 
his  nalslance,  and  he  agreed  to  stand,  but  St  the  last  moment 
he  diew  back,  still  unable  to  tike  Ijie  oath,  and  relumed  to 
Lugaoo,  where  he  died  in  i86<|.  As  a  writer  Catuneo  was  leaned 
and  brilliant,  but  far  too  bitter  a  partisan  to  be  ludicjous,  owing 
to  bis  Dsrrowly  republican  views;  his  ideas  on  \aal  sutoooiny 
wue  perhspi  wise,  but.  at  a  moment  when  unity  was  the  Gnt 
CMeotial,  inoj^K<Ttune. 

BmI.KH:itPiiT.-A.  and  J.  Mstu..  Co-(.  CoMssw  (Flonnct. 
iKt):  E.  Zanoni  Curia  Cahna  n^ia  lila  I  lUIlt  gpn  (Kome, 
iBoij;  ace  al»  hi.i  own  Oflrt  tdiU  ti  tjuiiU  (7  vols.,  Floren™. 
1881-1891).  SinUi  poir/ici  cd  tfiilsiari  (J  vols.,  Florence.  iBos- 
1901),  Siriai  MricUrtltrvi  (Mito,  1898.  «c.). 


,  or  Ascmvium,  the  modem  Calluo,  is  first  mentioned 
ss a  neighbouring  city.  Justinian  built  a  (oitrexs  above  Ascriviunl 
in  A.D,  lis,  alter  eipelling  tbe  Coths,  and  a  second  town  probably 
grew  u{i  on  tbe  heights  round  it.  for  Contlantiu  Forphyio- 
genilus,  in  the  lotb  century,  aUiides  to  "  Lower  Caturo  "  (rt 
Kirw  Av&Ttfia).  Tbe  city  was  plundered  by  the  Saracens  ia 
840,  and  by  the  Bulgarians  in  iioi.  In  tbe  iieit  year  it  was 
ceded  to  Servia  by  the  Bulgarian  tsar  Samuel,  but  revolted,  in 
alliance  with  Riguw,  and  only  submitted  in  r  r  S4,  as  ■  protected 
slate,  preserving  iuUct  its  icpublicu  institutions,  and  its  tight 
to  conclude  trealin  and  engageinvvu.  It  was  already  an  epis. 
copal  sec,  and.  in  the  t  jIb  century.  Dominican  and  Fiindscan 
monasteries  were  established  to  check  tbe  ipiead  of  BosomiUsiD. 
In  the  14th  century  the  commerce  ol  Catiato  rivaUed  that  of 
Ragusa,  and  provoked  the  iealouiy  ol  Venice.  The  downfsJi  ol 
Servia  in  ijSg  left  tbe  city  without  a  guardian,  and,  aftti  beiof 
seized  and  abandoned  by  Venfce  and  Hungary  In  luin,  it  passed 
under  Venetian  rule  in  1420.  Il  was  bsiegtd  by  the  Turks  in 
rsjSandibsj,  visited  by  plague  in  1 571.  and  neaily  destroyed  by 
earthquakes  in  i  {63  and  1667,  By  the  treaty  ol  Campo-Fonnio 
in  1797  it  passed  to  Austria;  but  in  1805,  by  the  treaty  of 
Pressbitrg,  it  was  assigned  to  Italy,  and  was  united  in  iSio 
with  Ibe  French  empire,  tn  i3i4  it  was  restored  to  Austria  by 
the  congress  of  Vienna.    The  attempt  to  enforce  camjwbory 

successful  in  iBSi,  led  to  two  sborUived  revolts  among  Iht 
KrivoHiaia,  during  whicfa   Cattaro  was  tbe  Aostiian  bead- 
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ledge  between  tbe  Monlenegrln  MounUi 
Cstlaio,  a  winding  and  beautiful  inlet  of  tl 
inlet  eipands  into  five  bnad  gulfs,  united 


id  tbe  Bocthe  di 
riaiicSea.  This 
ited  by  narrower  channels, 
irbours  in  Europe.  Teodo, 
pott.  Cattaro  is  strongly 
jonedbillsneigbbourbood. 
vorka  Include  Castebruovo 
1  cnlrince  to  the  Bocche. 


I  small  na< 
fortified,  and  abovu  jooo  troops  arc  s 
On  the  seaward  side,  the  defensiv 
[£r((^  A*™),  whkb  guards  the  IB 

On  tbe  landwird  side,  the  long  walls  running  Irom  the  town 
to  tbe  castle  of  San  Giovanni,  far  above,  loim  a  striking  feature 
in  tbe  landscape;  and  the  helghu  ol  the  Kiivosde  or  Ctevosda 
(KritiS^t),  a  group  of  barren  mountains  between  Montenegro, 
Htncgovini  and  the  kb,  are  crowned  by  small  torts.  Cattaro 
la  divided  abnost  equally  between  tbe  Roman  Cathotic  and 
OrtbodoK  cte«dB.  It  is  Ibe  seit  o(  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 
With  ft  stBsIl  calhcdnl,  a  coUegiate  cbuidi  ud  seveni  convents. 


(Zaia.  iSSo}' 

CAITEOAT,  or  Kx 
forming  pan  of  the  connexion  between  the  Bjiltic  and  tbe  North 
Seas.  It  lies  north  and  south  between  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
and  connects  north  niib  the  Skagerrack  and  »outh  through  the 
Sound.lhc  Great  Belt  andlhcLitlleGell  with  tbeBalticSea.    iB 

CATTEBHOLB,  OEORQB  (i3oo-i86S),  En^ish  painter, 
chiefly  In  water-colours,  was  bom  at  Dicklcburgb,  near  Diss, 
Noif  oik,  in  August  iSoo.  At  theagcof  siitecn  he  bqian  working 
as  an  architectural  and  topographical  draughtsman;  afterwitda 
he  contributed  designs  to  be  engraved  in  tbe  annnab  then  10 
popular;  thence  he  progressed  Into  water-colour  painting, 
bccominganauotiate  of  Ibe  Water-Colour  Society  in  iSii.anda 
fullmembeiiniBjj.  IniSsohewithdrewfromactive  conneiion 
with  this  society,  and  look  (0  painting  in  dl.  His  most  fertilt 
period  was  between  iBjj  md  1850.  At  the  Paris  eibibitioo  of 
185;  he  received  ooe  el  the  live  fiist-dasa  gold  medal*  awarded 
to  British  painten.  lie  alio  enjoyed  professional  boaoun  in 
Amsterdam  and  in  Briglum.  He  died  on  the  i4tb  of  July  i86«. 
Among  his  leading  wotts  are  "  Tbe  Murder  of  tbe  Bi^iop  ot 
Li*ge  "  C'Jib  century),  "The  Armourer  relating  (he  Story  of 
the  Sword,"  "  The  AisnsiinaUon  of  tbe  Regent  Murray  by 
Hamiltaa^B«tbwdlfaiu(h,"aDd  (in  oB)  "  A  Terrible  SeeiM.' 


CATTLE 


He  »u  luidy  (Oipfoycd  by  puUfahm,  illutntiiig  the  Wattrltj 
Navli  and  Lhc  Uulaiiial  Annual  of  hji  biDtlci  Ilic  Rev.  Rkhird 
CatiendoJethiiftccrmffamibfiHitDf  CavoUcrtasdRouadheads 
In  ihit  Kris  ut  tunong  hs  bat  (ngnved  wsilu),  and  muy 
other  voiiuae*  bssidn.  CBtKnnole  wot  a  painiet  al  so  incon- 
sidcreUe  lilU.  and  of  gnat  Udlity  in  picturesque  mource; 
be  anu  defective  In  lolidily  ai  (orm  aiul  teiture,  and  in  rcaiiiin 
«  [kbneu  ol  cdour.  HeciKlIed  in  reodeiing  Kcneaof  chiviliy, 
of  medievalism,  and  geDenUy  oI  the  ronaotic  upecu  of  the  past. 
CAITLB  (NDrman  Ft.  «lri,  from  Late  Ut.  lafilult.  wealth 
0(  property,  a  word  applied  in  tbc  feudal  lyitem  to  movable 
pn^ieny  and  particularly  to  live  stocli.  and  lurviving  to  ill  wider 
meuiiiij  H  "  chaltcl  "or"c!utl]e  ").  agencrallcnnlorlhecewt 
"      "'le  zookigical 


lubordiiu 


le  growth  ol 


doublcdiy  wen 


in  the  eldest  written  rccordi  of  the  Heb 
ind  are  figured  on  Egyplun  monnmenti 
l.c.j  wbile  remain}  of  domeslirated  spec 
in  Sttiu  lake-dwellinga  along  with  thc&tr 
Rlin  ol  Neolithic  nun.  In  infant  con 
was  mnjured  by  the  number  and  jiie 


w  vid  Hindu  peoples. 


JO  yean 


1B  have  been  for 
neimpkmecitsahd  olbcr 
munitio  a  Dan')  wealih 
of  hb  herds— Abraham, 
at  a  long  period  formed, 
u  tbey  (till  do  aoioug  many  lavage  or  seini-savage  tiibei,  the 
iavDUtite  medium  of  uchange  between  individuali  and  com- 
munitici.  After  the  inlioducliop  of  a  melai  coinage  into  ancient 
Greece,  (hi*  method  of  eathange  was  cemincniorBtcd  by  ilamping 
■he  image  of  ao  ol  on  (he  new  money;  while  the  connexion  be- 
iween  cattle  and  coin  as  lymbols  of  wealth  hai  left  ill  mark  on 
the  languages  o(  Europe,  as  a  teen  ia  the  Latin  went  ftnaua 
and  the  English  "  pecuntaty,"  derivnl  from  ^iix,  cattle.  The 
value  Bllached  to  cattle  in  anclcDl  tioie*  is  futlbcr  shown  by 
the  Bull  figuring  among  Ibc  signs  of  (he  todiac;  in  its  wonhip 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  under  the  title  of  Apis;  in  the  venen- 
tion  which  has  always  been  paid  to  it  by  the  Hindus,  according 
to  whoM  tacted  legends  II  was  the  first  animal  cialed  by  the 
tbiee  divinities  directed  by  the  supreme  Deity  to  (umidi  the 
earth  vith  animated  beings;  and  in  the  important  part  it  played 
inGieeLandRamaaniythology.  The  Hindus  were  not  allowed 
to  shed  the  hlood  of  (he  oi,  and  (he  Egyptians  could  only  do  so 
■'  -  ■    ■  Both  Him' 
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forest  cattle,'  witb  black  or  ted  points,  m  parks  at  ChUlinghai 
Caduw.  Vaynol  (near  Bangor,  North  Wales)  and  Chactley. 
A  few  ol  the  last  have  been  removed  to  Woburn.  Other  teprc- 
tetilatives  of  old  stock  are-a  icsusdtlled  white  Wdsh  bteed 
with  Uock  points,  derived  from  while  qxeimens  been  of  black 
n'eUh  cows;  several  herds  ol  a  white  polled  breed  with  black 
points;  a  beid  of  the  ancient  Polled  SuHoIk  Dun,  an  euellenl 
milkiag  btccd;  a  While  fiditd  Gatkiway  and  a  White  Belted 
Welsh  breed;  the  old  Cloucestn  bteed  at  Badminton,  with  a 
while  ntnp,  lail  and  underline,  related  lo  the  no*  eitincl 
Clamorgan  breed;  the  Shetland  breed;  and  a  few  beids  at 
Dutch  cattle  preserved  for  their  superior  milking  powers 

The  prominent  breeds  of  cattle  In  the  British  Isles'  comprise 
the  Shorthorn,  Lincobishire  Red  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Devon, 
South  Devon,  Sussei,  Welsh.  I^onghom.  Red  Polled.  Aberdcen- 
Angui,  Galloway,  Wett  Highland,  Aytslure,  Jeney,  CiMmtey, 
Kerry  and  Dcitet. 

The  Shorthorn,  Lincolnshire  Red  Shar thorn.  Herclord,  Devon, 
South  Devon,  Sussex.  Longhorn  and  Red  Polted  breeds  are 
native  to  England;  the  Aberdeen -Angus,  Galloway,  Highland 

>  Rev.  I.  SuiTir.  Tkt  WHd  WHu  CilUi  tf  Ctnl  Briuiti  ll%n). 
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and  Aynhin  breeds  ta  Scodand;  and  the  Kerry  and  Deitet 

breeds  to  Ireland.  The  Jersey  and  Guernsey  breeds — often 
spoken  of  as  Channel  Islands  cattle — belong  to  the  res^icctivc 
islands  whose  names  they  bear,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  keep 
them  isolated  from  each  other.     The  term  Aldemey  is  obsolete, 

Among  breeds  well  known  in  the  United  States*  tind  not 
nwntioned  above,  the  more  important  are  the  Holsteins,  large 
black  and  while  cattle  highly  valued  for  ihdr  abundant  milk 
production,  and  the  Dutch  Belled  breed,  black  with  a  bnnd 
white  band  round  the  body,  also  good  milkers. 

The  SkcTllurti'  Is  the  most  widely  distributed  ol  all  the  breeds 

would  show  the  Shorthorn  far  to  exceed  in  numbers  any  other 
breed,  whilst  the  great  majority  of  cro&s-bred  cattle  contain 
Shorthorn  blood.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  jgth  century 
the  brothers  Charles  Colling  (i7ji-i8]A]  and  Robert  Colling 
(1749-iSfo},  by  careful  seteclion  and  breeding,  improved  (he 
cattle  ol  the  Teeswater  district  in  the  county  ol  Durham.  If  the 
Shorthorn  did  not  originate  thus,  it  is  indi^utabk  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Coilings*  had  a  profound  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of 
the  breed.  It  is  still  termed  the  Durham  breed  in  most  parts  of 
the  world  cxcqil  (he  land  ol  its  birth,  and  the  geographical 
name  Is  far  preferable,  for  the  (erm  "  shorthorn  "  is  applicable 
to  a  number  of  other  breeds.  Other  ikitied  breeders  turned  Ihcir 
allenlioB  is  the  Sbotthoms  and  established  famous  strains, 
thedcKendantsofwhichcanstlllbe  tmced.  By  Thomas  Booth, 
ol  Killerby  and  Warlaby  in  Yorkshire  (1777).  the    "  Booth  " 

Kirkievlngton  In  Yorkshire,  the  "  Bates'"  families '(iSao).  ' 

rhe  Shoithom  i>  sometlmea  spoken  of  as  the  BbtquitDus 
breed,  its  striking  characteristic  being  the  ease  with  whkh  it 
adapts  Itself  lo  varying  conditloni  of  toil,  climate  and  manage- 
mcnL  It  is  also  called  the  "  ted,  white  and  nun."  The  roan 
colour  is  very  popular,  and  diik  red  has  ils  suppotlei),  at  in  Ibe 
case  of  the  LiiKolnskirt  Sal  Shtrlhenis;  while  is  not  in  favour, 
eqiecially  abroad.  The  Shorthom  breed  is  more  noted  lor  its 
bMl-making  ihan  (or  ils  mUk-yielding  piopctlics,  although 
the  non-pcdigiee  millilng  Shorthorn  ol  the  north  of  England  is 
an  excellent  low  witb  dual-purpose  qualifications  of  the  first 

The  culmination  ol  what  may  be  termed  the  Booth  and  Bate* 
period  was  in  the  year  187;,  whan  the  sslrs  look  place  of  Lord 
Dunmore's  and  William  Tore's  herds,  which  realised  eitraordinaty 
-^ —      '-■'■—'■'— '■ycarof(«nBing,i87p, prices ■-'■-■  - 
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iDking  prop- 
igeof  blood  was 
necessary,  meanwruie.iormnnyyeaisoreeflersin  Aberdeenshire 
had  been  holding  annual  sales  ol  young  bulls  and  heifeti  from 
their  herds.  The  late  Amos  Crvickshank  began  his  aunuil 
salesinihe'fortiea,  and  the  late  W.T.T^Ibol-Crosbie  had  annual 
sales  from  his  Shorthorn  herd  in  the  south-west  tA  Ireland  for  1 
numbe*  of  years.  Many  Aberdeen  farmers  emigrated  to  Canada, 
and  bought  Shorthorn  calvu  in  their  native  county  lo  take  with 
them.  The  Cruickshank*  held  their  bull  sales  at  thai  time, 
and  many  of  their  animals  were  bought  by  the  small  breeders 
ia  Canada.  This  continued  uitil  1875,  when  the  Cruickihanks 
hadsomuchpn'vaiedemand  that  Ihey  discontinued  their  public 
sales.     Subsenuensly,  when  Cruickshank  vM  hb  henj  prfvalely 
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Id  Jbdio  Nelson  &  Sona  for  cqBftaCiiU),  the  Bnlmili  cduU  not 
iJl  be  sbipped,  uid  W.  Duthic.al  Caliynie,  AberdnniluK,  bouglil 
(ome  ol  the  older  cowl,  >hi  lit  J.  Douu  Willii,  of  Bapton  UiHiir, 
Willi,  bought  Iheyndingheifen.  Dulhie  thereupon  naumed 
the  sales  thil  the  Cruickshaaks  hul  relinquished,  his  avengs 
being  ijo  in  189',  »boul  £50  in  ig<|j-iS94,  and  i«o  in  iSeJ. 
Thcie  piicei  advanced  through  English  bieeden  lequihng  a 
little  change  of  blood,  and  abo  through  the  incnssing  tendency 
10  exhibit  animtb  of  gmi  substance,  or  rather  to  lecd  animals 
for  show.  The  success  of  this  movement  strengthened  Ihs 
demand,  whilst  in  inquiry  for  his  line  dI  blood  arose  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A  faithful  contemporary  history  of 
ihe  Shorthorn  breed  is  10  be  found  in  TtunOaiii  Orcular, 
published  quarterly  since  1868;  sec  aUo  J.  Sindair,  Hiilsry  */ 
SkaliiaiH  CaOle  (1907)1  K.  Bnicc,  Piflf  Vtm  awa»t  SkarUmn 
(i»ot):  a.  H.  Sanders,  Shotiknin  Calllt  (Chicago,  1901). 

The  LtKoliuldn  Sid  ShurUmrHt  are  the  best  dual-purpose 
caltle-^or  miUt  and  meat — that  possess  a  pedigree  record,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  tlieir  uniform  cherry  red  coUnit  haa 
brought  them  into  hi^  bivDUr  in  tropical  countries  for  crossing 
with  Ihe  native  breeds. 

The  Hertferd  breed  is  maintained  chiefly  in  Hercfocddiire 
and  the  adjoining  couulin.  Whilst  a  full  nd  is  the  gEneial 
colour  of  the  body,  Ihe  Herefordi  are  diitinguishcd  by  their 
while  face,  white  chett  and  sbdatnen.  and  white  mane.  The  leff 
up  |o  Ihe  knee  or  hock  ire  also  often  white.  As  *  protection 
against  the  sun  in  a  hot  climate  dark  ipols  on  Ihe  eyelids  or 
round  the  orbits  are  valuable.  The  hams  are  moderately  Tang, 
lieiclords,  though  they  ml  their  oirni  olvei,  have  acquired  bat 
hlilc  lame  as  dairy  cattle.  They  are  veiy  hardy,  and  produce 
beet  of  eiceUcnt  quality.  Being  docile,  they  fallen  easily  and 
readily,  andas  giuiera' beasts  ihey  are  in  hi^  favour. 

When  the  Bates'  Shorthorn  bubble  burst  in  Amerks  aboot 
1S77,  the  Hereford  giaduiUy  replaced  the  Shorthom  ol  the 

in  Ihe  United  Stales  and  Canada.  The  bulb  beat  Ibe  bulls  of 
all  other  breeds  in  "  rustling  "  capacity. 

Jn  America  the  nnch-bred  Herefords  have  got  too  small 
Jjklheboneiikrecentyears,andShorthonis,  diicfly  of  the  Scottish 
type,  are  being  iotioduad  to  iacrease  their  size  by  crossing. 
re  quickly. 

In  Queeasiand,  Helelord  tatUe  bred  from  the  "  Lord  Wilton  " 
strain  by  Robert  Chiistisoo  ol  Lammermoor  have  for  years  been 
triumphant  as  beef-producers  in  comptlition  with  the  Sboilhom. 
When  these  are  quartered  ia  the  ordiaary  butchers'  fashion,  the 
hind-quarters  outweigh  the  fore-quarters,  which  it  a  reverul 
of  the  prevailing  rule- 

tltrUi  Dtmu.—TUc  "  Rubies  ol  the  West,"  as  they  are  termed 
from  their  hue,  are  reared  chiefly  in  Devon  and  Somersel- 
The  colour  is  a  whole  red,  its  depth  or  richness  varying  with  the 
iodividusl,  and  in  summer  bccomiag  mottled  with  darker  spots. 
The  Devons  stand  somewhat  low;  they  are  neat  and  compact, 
and  possess  admirable  symmetry.  Although  a  smaller  breed  than 
the  Shorthom  o«  lie  Hereford,  they  weigh  better  than  either. 
The  horns  of  Ihe  female  are  somewhat  alender,  and  often  curve 
neatly  upwards.  Being  £ne-limbed,  active  aniaials,  they  are 
well  adapted  for  gnalng  the  poor  postures  of  their  native  hiUs, 
aod  they  lum  their  food  to  the  beat  account,  yielding  eiccUenl 
beef.  Hiey  have  not  yet  attained  much  celebrity  as  milch  klne, 
for,  ihoii^  their  milk  is  of  &nl-clan  quality,  with  a  few  notable 
eicnptioni,  its  quantity  is  tmaU.  Latterly,  however,  the  milking 
qualities  have  received  more  attenlioB  from  breeders,  whose 
object  is  toqiulify  tbeHevon  as  a  dual-purpose  breed. 

The  5i>iU*  Dtiea  or  SsUk  Hami  cattle  are  almost  restricted 
tothat  southern  partoftheraunlyof  Devon  known  as  the  Hams, 
whence  Ihey  art  also  called  "Hammers."  With  a  somewhst 
ungainly  h«d,  kmon-yellaw  hair,  yellow  ikin,  and  large  but 
hardly  handsome  udder,  the  Sotilh  Devon  breed  more  resembles 

the  irimbuill  niitle  of  Ihe  hills  of  North  Devon.  The  cows 
are  targe,  heavy  milkers,  and  produce  eicdlcnl  butter.    Tikey 


are  rarely  seen  outside  their  locality  except  when  they  appear 
in  the  sfaowyards. 

The  5h)ii  breed  raetnUei  the  North  Devon  in  many  icspecti, 
butitiibigger.  less  refined  In  appearance,  leas  graceful  in  outline, 
and  of  adeiper  bro»B-d«»lnut  colour  than  the  ■'  dainty  Devon," 
as  the  latter  may  well  he  called  when  compared  with  ibeai. 
As  a  hardy  iice,  capable  ol  thriving  on  poor  rough  paaiuies, 
Ihe  Sussex  are  highly  valued  in  their  native  dialrlcis,  where  tbey 
were  rapidly  improved  before  ihc  end  of  the  icKb  centuty.  They 
are  essentiidly  a  becf-ptodudng  breed,  the  com  haTing  little 
reputation  aa  milken.  By  uall-feedliig  Ihey  am  be  ripened 
for  the  buidier  at  an  early  age.  Susaex  attJe  are  said  to  "  die 
well,"  that  is,  to  yield  a  \use  ptopotlioi)  of  meat  la  the  best 

In  the  Wtlik  breed  of  cattle  Mack  is  the  ptevaiHng  ctdour, 
and  Ihe  horns  are  fairly  long.  They  do  not  mature  very  rapidly, 
but  some  of  them  grow  eventually  into  great  pondenas  beasts, 
and  their  beef  is  of  prime  quality.  The  cows  often  poseas 
consider^Ie  reputation  as  milkers.  As  graders'  beasts  Welsh 
cattle  are  weil  known  in  the  midland  couotiel  of  England,  wbne, 
under  the  name  of  "  Welsh  runts,"  Isrge  herds  ol  bullorts  an 
latteaedon  the  pastures  or  "topped up"  in  the  yards  in  winter. 

All  the  remaining  strains  of  Welsh  cattle  were  recogni£«f  as  one 
breed  in  1904,  when  the  Welsh  Black  Cattle  Society  united  into 
one  register  the  Herd  Books  of  North  and  South  Waiea. 

The  Letttkarn  or  "  Dishley  "  breed  of  cattle  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  historically.  It  was  with  Longhoms  that  Robert 
BakeweU,  of  Dishley,  Leicestershire  (1726-1795),  showed  hit 
remarkable  skill  aa  an  improver  of  cattle  in  the  middle  vf  the 
iBIh  ceniuiy.'  At  one  period  Lotighoma  ^iread  widely  over 
England  and  Ireland,  but,  a*  the  Shorthonu  extended  their 
donuiin,  Ihc  Longhoms  made  way  for  them.  Tliey  are  big, 
rather  clumsy  animsJi,  with  long  drooping  horns,  which  ore 
very  objectionable  in  Ibete  days  of  cattle  tran^nrt  by  rail  and 
sea-  Tbey  are  slow  in  coming  to  matuifty,  but  are  very  hardy. 
The  buUocka  feed  up  to  heavy  weights,  and  the  a 


lilken.     No  lova 


cattle  I 


without  a  ieeting  of  tallsfaclion  that  the  eflons 
tale  a  breed  which  baa  many  useful  q     "'' 
have  been  successful,  and  that  the  erlin 
it  in  the  'eighties  of  last  century  is  no  ton 

hundred  ce^sleied 
and  Man. 
Tht  Red  Felt  breed,  though 


nadeto 


lupoU. 


,  has  only  come  into  promi- 
;re  k  nown  aa  the  East  A  n^iao 
I  SuHolk  Palled  entile,  being 
xiunlies.     Tbey  an  symmelrically 
uniformly  ted  colour,    TTiey  have 
dairy  cattle,  Ihey  are  noted  for  the 
Fhich  they  tonlinue  in  milk.     Nut 
beef-producers,  and,  as  they  an  hardy 


fairly  early. 


n  tobea 


K,  held  aneually 
>e  cows  of  which 


length  of  the  period 

lesa  are  Ihey  valued 

and  docile,  Ihey  fatten  readily  and 

like  Ihe  Lincolnthite  Bed  Shorihi 

dual.purpote  breed.     At  beef  call 

advantage  at  the  Norwich  Chrislmi 

in  November. 

The  Abirdttn-Aiiiu!,  a  polled,  bl 
an  often  termed  "  Doddies,"  belongs  10  Aocroeensnire  and 
adjacent  parts  of  Scotland,  but  many  herd)  are  maintained  in 
England  and  some  in  Ireland.  The  tteen  and  hrifers  fed  fur 
Ihe  butcher  attain  great  weight,  malte  (iisl-class  show  beasts, 
andyield  beefofeirellentquality.  Theciossbetween tbe9ioTt- 
honi  and  the  Aberdeen- Angus  Is  a  favourite  in  Ibe  meat  markets 

TbeCoUnuy] are  named  from  Ihe  district,  Kirkmdbn'chl  and 
Wigtonshln,  in  tbe  aouth-west  of  Scotland,  to  which  Ihey  are 
native.  Like  Ihe  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  they  are  hornless,  and 
normally  of  a  black  colour.  But,  vllh  a  thicker  hide  and  ahaggy 
hair,  suited  loawetdimate.Ihey  havea  coarser  appearance  than 
the  Aberdeen- Angus,  the  product  of  a  lesi  humid  region,  Ihougb 

■  Kousnun.  "  Kobut  BiikcwcU,"  /«r.  Jtey  Agrie,  Sit.  (ISiti}- 
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It  ipproiriwt  tbe  btter  In  >&e.    Gillamyi  yiaU  nparioT  beef, 

but  miluK  leu  npidly  thin  tbe  Abndcen-Angiu.  Tbey  nuke 
Adtsinbte  beuts  (or  the  gnilcr,  and  the  ciou  bet  men  Ihe  GiUo- 
my  uid  the  white  Sbgithom  bull,  knows  u  i  "  Blue  Grey," 
is  much  toughi  si  let  by  the  Eruier  ud  the  buicher. 

The  Wai  HiffiUnd  or  Kyloe  breed  are  perhipi  the  nv»i 
hardy  lad  picturesque  of  British  cattle.  Their  hooie  is  amidil 
tlie  wild  romantic  scenery  of  the  HigUands  and  the  Weitem 
Iiles  of  Scotland,  thou]^  Highland  bullocks  with  long,  ipnading 
carved  honu  may  be  Ken  in  English  parka.  They  liave  not 
made  much  progresa  towards  euly  maturity,  but  Ihcir  ilowly 
ripened  beef  is  ol  the  choicest  quality.  The  colourol  their  thick 
ihaggy  hail  varies  fmm  while  and  light  dun  to  tawny  yeSow  of 
many  shades,  and  black. 

The  Ayrskirts  are  the  dsliy  breed  oi  Scotland,  where  Ihey  have 
considerably  Dveistepped  the  limits  o[  the  hui  '  - 
whence  they  take  their  name.  Tliey  are  usu  . 
brown  colour,  the  patches  Ijeing  well  defined.  The  neat,  shapely, 
upstanding  horns  are  characteristic  The  Ayrahirea  are  under 
medium  size  and  move  giaceluliy,  and  the  fcmalea  dispby  the 
wedge-shape  typical  ol  dairy  cows.  They  are  a  hardy  breed, 
and,  even  Erom  poor  pastures,  give  good  yields  of  mlik,  especially 
useful  for  cheese-making  purposes.  The  milking  powers  of  the 
breed  are  being  improved  under  a  tyttem  of  millt-lesling  and 
teconfa  supported  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Jmijj  are  graceful,  deer-like  cattle,  whose  home  b  in  the 
island  o(  Jersey,  where,  by  meam  of  stringent  regulations 
against  the  importation  of  caiile,  the  brwd  has  been  kept  pure 
lor  many  generations.  A>  iB  milk  is  ejpKially  rich  in  fat  (so 
rich  that  it  tequirea  to  be  diluted  with  a  little  water  before  it 
can  be  safely  fed  to  calves),  the  Jersey  has  aiiained  n  wide 
reputation  as  a  hultcr-producing  breed.  It  is  a  great  favourite 
in  England,  where  many  purebred  herds  exist.  The  colours 
roost  preferred  are  "  whole  "  fawns  of  many  shades.  The  light 
silver-grey,  which  was  in  high  repute  in  England  in  the  early 
'seventies  of  the  lolh  century,  ia  out  of  favour.  Browns  and 
.    The  greyionesurreunding  tbe 


colout  is  black,  tiut  the  oows  soraetimei  have  i  ilttle  white  on  tlie 
udder.  The-lums  are  white,  with  black  tips,  and  are  turned 
upwards.  Tbe  Kerty  is  active  and  gnccfHl,  long  and  lithe  <a 
body,  and  lighi-liobed.  On  the  rich  pastures  of  Engbnd  il  has 
inereaied  conaderahly  in  siie. 

The  Data  breed  ii  reputed  to  lake  its  name  from  one  Deiter, 
agent  of  Maude,  Loid  Hawarden,  who  is  credited  with  having 
established  it  by  selection  and  breidiag  baa  tbe  best  mountain 
types  of  tbe  Kerry.  Until  recently  it  waa  called  the  Dexter- 
Kerry.  It  is  smaller  and  more  compact  than  the  Kerry,  shorter 
Id  Ihe  teg,  and  inloed  before  and  behmd.  Whilst  valuable  aa 
a  be*f-malung  animal,  it  is  equally  noted  for  its  milk-pioducin^ 
capadty.  Black  is  the  usual  colour,  but  red  is  also  recognized, 
with,  in  either  case,  a  little  white.  When  of  a  red  colour,  the 
appearance  of  the  animal  has  been  aptly  compareil  to  that  of 
a  grand  Shotthom  viewed  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope. 
The  Kerry  and  the  Dexter  are  readily  distinguiriiible.  The 
Kerry  has  a  gay,  light,  deer-like  head  and  bom,  light  limbs  and 
thin  skin.  He  Dexter  has  coarser  limbs,  a  square  body,  flat 
back,  thick  shoulder,  short  neck,  and  head  and  horn  set  on  low. 

A  herd  of  DaUr-SkorUwrns  was  founded  by  Major  Barton  at 
StiaSan,  Ireland,  in  [S6o,  in  which  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  two  breeds  have  been  permanently  blended  so  that  they 


o  type. 


of  the  Shorthorn  (regis 
Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthor 
Ayrshire,  Jersey,  Guerm 


id  Ihcrc 


cattle,  ■ 


'    The 


■e  short,  and  generally  : 
bones  art  fine.  The  best  milch  cows  nave  a  yeiiowisn  circit 
round  the  eye,  and  the  skin  at  "the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  of  s 
deep  yellow,  almost  orange  colour.  He  cows  ate  gentle  ami 
docile  when  reared  in  close  contact  with  human  beings,  but  thi 
bulls,  despite  their  small  lixe,  are  often  fierce. 

CiurHwy  cattle  are  native  to  the  island?  of  Guernsey,  Aldemcy, 
Sack  and  Herm.  They  are  kept  pure  by  impoitat  ion  resiriciions, 
Herds  of  pure-bred  Guernseys  also  exist  in  ihc  Isleof  Wiglii  and 
in  various  counties  ol  England  and  Scotland.  They  have  not  Iht 
refined  and  elegant  appearance  of  the  Jerseys,  which,  howci-ei, 
they  exceed  In  siie.  They  are  usually  of  a  rich  yellowish-brown 
colour,  patched  with  while,  in  some  cases  their  colour  almosl 
meriting  Ihc  appellation  of  "  orange  and  lemon."  The  yellon 
colour  Insidf  the  ears  is  a  point  always  looted  for  by  judges. 
The  cows,  large-bellied  and  narrow  In  front,  are  truly  wedge- 
thaped,  the  greatly,  developed  udder  adding  to  the  expanse  of 
the  hinder  part  ol  Ihe  body.  They  yield  an  abundanci  of  milk, 
rich  in  fat,  and  art  excellent  btller-produceri.  The  horns  are 
yellow  at  the  base,  curved,  and  not  coarse.  The  nose  is  flesh- 
coloiiRd  and  free  from  black  markings. 

The  Canadian  breed,  black  with  a  narrow  brown  stripe  down 
the  back  and  a  Bght  ting  lound  the  muzile,  are  descended  From 
old  Brittany  cattle  imported  into  Canada  by  French  settlers 
three  hundred  yean  ago,  and  «tt  h  consequence  related  to  the 
Chsnnel  Islands  cattle.  They  ate  remarkably  hardy  and  good 
milkers,  and  it  is  claimed  they  produce  butter  (at  at  i  c.  a  lb 
less  cost  than  any  other  breed. 

The  Ktrry  is  a  breed  of  small  black  cattle  belonging  to  the 
south-west  of  Ireland,  whence  they  have  qiread  into  many  parts, 
not  only  of  thdr  native  land,  but  of  Eoglmd  u  well.  Although 
they  ate  able  to  subsist  on  the  roughest  and  scantiest  of  fare, 
and  are  exceedingly  hardy,  the  cows  are.  nevertheless,  excellent 
milkers,  and  have  acqi^ed  celebrity  is  a  dairy  breed.    The 


South  Devon,  Loofhom,  Red  Polled, 
Juemsey.  Kerry  and  Dexter  breeds  have 
Such  breeds  as  Ihe  Shorthorn,  Lincolnshire 
Red  Shonhorn,  South  Devon,  Welsh,  Red  Foiled  and  Dciler 
are  claimed  as  useful  beef- makers  as  well  as  milk-producers, 
and  an  classified  as  dual.purpo«e  animals.  The  olheis  betong 
to  the  beef-producers.  As  regards  colour,  red  is  characteristic 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Shorthorn,  Ihe .  Hereford.  Devon,  Sussex 
and  Red  Polled.  Black  is  the  dominating  colour  of  the  Welsh, 
Aberdeen- Angus,  Calloway,  Kerry  and  Dexter.  A  yellowish  hue 
is  seen  in  the  West  Highland,  Guernsey  and  South  Devon  breeds. 
Various  shades  of  favni  colour  are  usual  in  Jclsey  cattle  and  also 
appear  among  Highlanders.  The  Hcrefords,  though  with  red 
bodies,  have  while  faces,  manes,  and  ilewbps.  whilst  white 
prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  m  the  Shotthom,  tonghora 
and  Ayrshire  bieeds.  The  Shorthorn  breed  is  exceedingly 
variable  in  colour;  pure-bred  specimens  may  be  red,  or  white, 
or  roan,  or  may  be  marked  with  two  or  more  of  these  colours, 
the  toon  resulling  from  a  blending  of  the  while  and  red.  Black 
is  not  seen  in  a  pure-bred  Shorthorn.  The  biggest  and  heaviest 
cattle  come  from  the  beet-making  breeds,  and  are  of  icn  cross-bred. 
Very  large  or  heavy  beasts,  if  puie-brcd,  usually  belong  lo  one 
or  other  of  the  Shonhorn,  Hereford,  Sussex,  Welsh,  Wcsl  High- 
land, Aberdeen-Angus  and  Calloway  breeds.  The  Devon, 
Red  Polled  and  Guernsey  are  mcdium-siied  cattle;  the  Ayrshirea 
are  smaller,  although  rdalively  Ihe  bullocks  grow  larger  than 
bulls  or  cows.  The  Jerseys  are  small,  graceful  caltle.  but  the 
smaller  type  of  Kerries,  the  Detteii  and  the  Shctlanders  f uimsh 
Ihe  smallest  cattle  of  the  British  Isles. 
See  leaetally  the  Btri  Baeki  of  the  v 


(W.Fa.;  R.  W.) 
It  birth  scales  from  one-twelfth 

„  he  dam.    A  sucking  caK  of  one 

of  the  large  breeds  should  gain  3  tb  per  day  loi  the  first  month, 
7.5  tb  for  the  second,  and  i  H)  during  the  lalei  calf  period. 
Colostrum,  or  hrst-day  milk  after  calving,  contains  more  than 
five  times  the  albuminoid  compounds  found  in  average  con-s' 
mllli.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  ii  gradually  becomn 
notnul  tn  composition,  altbongh  the  peculiar  flavour  remains 
a  few  days  longer.    Nature  has  qjedally  prepared  itfor  the  young 

See  E.  Wolll,  Farm  Food;  by  H.  H.  Cousins  (Ito));  A.  D.  Halt 

...    ..,.,..., (1905);    R.  Wmringlon.  CfcHViIry  ^  lie 

wT A.  Henry.  Fall  and  Frrdt-t  <>907>: 
,  ...  ....._  ..      ,     H.  P.  Armtby,  AKimat 

AHimal  B'tidiit  i'Vii;  R. 
!.  fa/IB  £.m5i«»o/Ci-nUflnBni(4ihed„  1907), 


Rtarint  and  FetdiKg.'- 


Farm  (ijih  edl.  toml:   WT  A! 
H.  \y.  Mumford,  Bitt  P'od^li 
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dlf  with  eitRmely  DOUiiihiii(  uul  tito  Uutive  proptitiei. 

■od  it  ii  o[  pncUciUy  aa  value  foi  say  ctha  puipou.  Noimal 
fftvn'  "*>1^  hai  &n  ^buminoid  ntio  sli^tly  dutowce  thui 
t  !4-coloUmiii  1  :;).  IThe  ratio  ii  unved  at  by  idiling 
10  Ihc  petccoUjte  of  milk-augai.  ponsiing  about  the  food 
cquivaleat  of  lUich,  Ihe  fat  multiplied  by  3-96S,  and  dividing 
ty  ilu  lota]  tlbumiooidi—all  digatible.| 

CommonnutntntntuiforgUeriBimilianiUIKlIattefoUaw- 
iai  uUe  ii<  (nod  uindardi  by  Dr  Enul  WolB^- 


lidc  the  istaid  price  p«  live  ent.  icqulR*  to  be  ^  kn  tluii  tkc 
lale  price — uy  jii,  per  cwt.  lot  lean  cattle,  and  371.  pa  cvt 
la  llie  animal  wbcn  lold  fat  and  capable  of  pmituciDC  60% 
of  dieved  bevf-  TbeotdiJiary  anitoaJ  yieldsooly  about  ^7  %.  A 
well-bled  faiuninfl  buUock.  begiiu  with  a  tb  of  cake  apd  laeal 
per  diy,  tucroLfiiag  to  fl  lb  at  the  eiHl  of  £\e  mooihs  (6  Jb  on 
aa  tveiagc),  and  Rceivei  }  cwL  of  root!  and  ii  tb  of  ttaw; 
al  ao  average  coil  ol  about  43.  3d.  per  UDperial  btone  or  siA  per 
cwt.  oI  drcued  carcaie.     Keifen  feed  fatter  lliu  bltllocka.  and 


dlvei,       arowins.    1  to   1  m 


t  from  the  cow 
1  of  ibe  mUt  p. 


Store  slock  ra»y  be  also  tiiwd  by 
onecowind  weaning  at  three  months  old; 
yielding  place  to  a  uo^e  ca]f.  (1)  Full 
about  90*  F.  [i  given  alone  until  the  loiter 
xj;  then  the  calf  Is  trained  to  eal  nippte- 
icrve  the  call-fat  after  weaning.  A  large 
calf  at  first  receives  daily  three  quart*  of  milk  al  three  meals. 
The  amount  is  increased  to  i  gallons  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
ucck.and  to  1)  gallons  at  J  months,nben  gradual  weaning  begins. 
Linseed  cake  meal  Is  specially  suitable  for  such  calves,  (j)  The 
calf  receives  [idl  milk  from  the  mother  for  one  to  two  weeks,  or 
belter,  for  tbrec  to  four  weeks;  then  It  is  slowly  transferred  10 
fortified  scpjnied  milk  or  milk  substitutes.     Cod-lli 


leforbu 


erfat.     loJ 


in-seed 


milk,  or  an  eqnivalenl  of  olcomaigarim 
hcitcd  to  t  iD°  F.  and  cbunicd  with  separated  milk,  has  produced 
a  livf-wcight-increase  of  1  lb  daily.  Linseed  simmered  toi  jcUy 
and  added  la  separated  milk  gives  good  results.  Moderate 
amounts  are  easily  digested.  Oatmeal  or  maiH  meal  conUining 
io%o[Unseedmealdoe9weU,later,allesscost.  Mitksubslitutes 
and  calf  meih  require  dose  attention  in  ptepsracwn.  and  would 
not  fetch  the  prices  they  do  if  feeders  possessed  the  technical 
luiowlcdgB  necesuiy  to  ielecl  and  mix  comniati  foods.  CroUDd 
cake  or  tiaieed  neal  is,  alter  a  lime,  better  given  dry  than  cooked, 
being  then  better  maiticated  and  not  so  liabk  to  piednca  io' 
digesIioiL 
Grass  ot  fine  hay  is  racks  is  provided  when  the  calf  can  chew 


the  cud.     As  ci 
Smithheld  weights' 


i-eight-increase  grows  Ic 


IK  tells  on  the  1 


1  will  (kvekip  into  piime  beef 
ut  quickly  and  easily  ihin  a 
o.year^ld.  It  is  difficult  u 
oduce  "  baby  beef  "  at  &  profit, 
't  ciD  only  be  done  1    ' 


'eiy  youim 
belter  account  of  food  than  an  oldfr  ou, 
is  cotuleibalinccd  by  the  tendency  10  gt 
fitun.  (See  also  Acuculidke.} 
lacoldaodstormydisttictscaltlethr 

ild  climate  they  do  equally'  ni 


best  in 


ards  with 


shettet-shcds.  The  more  air  they  get  the  lets  Uable  tb 
lubcrculosis^eiample  Lincolnshire  and  the  diici  loulh-eutcrn 
counties.  The  ideal  method  of  bouse.feeding  cattle  is  singly  in 
bases  la  ft.  square,  uhcie  Ihf y  arr  undisturbed,  and  where  the 
best  manure  is  made  because  it  is  not  washed  by  rain. 

On  the  finest  British  grazing  lands  two  lots  oi  cattle  are  fed  in 
one  season.  The  first  is  finished  early  in  July,  having,  without 
artificial  (ceding,  laid  on  tight  to  nine  stones  ol  beif.  The  second 
lot  requires  three  or  four  pounds  of  undecoiiicated  coticn  c^Le 
each  towards  the  end  ol  September  and  in  October  when  grass 
beeins  to  fail.  <R.  W.) 

OAIUS  VALERIUS  (^84-54  BC.l,  the  gtcateit 


the  year  8;  B 
Verome  luscit 


niinuaiion  of  the  Ei^sebian  ChrimicU,  uod 
"  Gajus  \'alerim  Catullus,  sciiplor  Ij-rici 
'  and  under  S!  B.C.,  "CaiuUus  ax.  aeiit 
uc."  There  b  no  controversy  as  to  the  genii 
■utlonius,  in  his  Liji  0/  Jtiliiii  Catsai  (ch.  ;j 
bv  the  names  "  Valerium  Catullum."  Olh. 
le  Valcrii 


Lucriptions  show,  furll 


u  CatuUus  Messalint 


_  ;nd(l.Mj):- 
pnident  Vrienio  CatuUo," 
.  that  Vaiiriui  was  a  common  name 
of  Catullus,  and  belonged  to  other 
iohabitanls  of  Verona  besides  the  poel  aod  his  family  (Schwabe. 
Qua^i/ima  CdtUianat.  p.  n).    Scholars  have  been  divided  in 

in  the  best  MSS.  the  volume  is  called  simply  CaluUi  fennwuii 
libir.  For  Caiu  we  have  Ihe  undoubted  testimony,  not  only  o( 
Jciome.  which  rest*  on  Ihe  much  earlier  authoriiy  ol  Suetonius, 
but  also  that  of  Apulelua.  Io  support  of  ^•■'■'■■i  >  passage  was 
quoted  Irom  the  tJaiwal  History  of  Pliny  (iixvii.  6,  Si).  But 
the  fretnomtn  Q.  is  omilled  in  ihe  best  MSS.,  and  in  other 
passages  of  the  same  author  the  poet  is  spoken  ol  at  "  Catidlus 
Veronensis."  The  mistake  miy  have  arisen  from  confusion  with 
Q.  CaluIuE,  the  colleague  of  Marius  in  the  Cimbiic  War,  himself 
alio  the  aulhor  0  ■ 


'  of  hit  d 


:n  by  Jere 


e  (57  B,c.)  is  w 


Mbmng  reu  *l  the  praMcoUoa  ^  Vstinha  by  Lidniu  Cilnii 
(d.  UiL).     The  dluiion  in  lii.  3— 

"  Per  cDiiHljiliisi  pBtnt  VuiaiiH," 
dos  not  prove  that  Catullus  muit  hive  lived  la  we  tli(  coorablup 
besiownl  on  Vatuuiu  in  the  end  of  47  i.e.  bni  only  ihit  Vilinlui, 
■Iter  buiBi  pneUn  in  ;j  i.e.,  ini  in  die  habit  at  boailins  nt  (be 
cctminty  of  Eu  attuning  the  cooaulahip,  aa  Cleopatrit  ivna  in 
the  habitof  ciuillinungha  moit  aolrmn  dcclaniioiu  by^appcatlni. 
to  ber  hope  of  one  day  idcnnisiering  jioticE  in  the  Capitol  (cf. 
Ilaupt,  "Qnaationa  CatnlSanae,"  Ofianila.  vol.  i.  1S7;), 
There  ii  tbea  naihiDg  to  ptove  Uul  Catulhu  lived  bejrond  tbt 


ihofAt 


Dflbepo 


B(ai; 


illneia.  II  be  died  ii 
eidier  have  been  bon 
eater  age  than  thiny. 


may  bave  been  vrilltn  during 
54  >,C.  or  ettly  in  jj  b.c,  Catullui 
later  Ihui  87  B.C.,  or  have  lived  to  a  gnater 
Catulliu  ii  deuribed  by  Ovid  u  "  heden  I 
Tempon"  lAmer.  iiL  «.  61),— a  description 
suitable  to  ■  man  vbo  dies  in  hii  tUnieth  ycai 
dies  Ifane  or  four  yuan  ktcr,  Fuitbcr,  the  age 
dies  is  more  lik^  to  be  accurately  renwm 
particular  date  eil her  ol  hii  death  or  of  hisbulh. 
peacIicB  of  recording  the  age  of   the  decease 


Calallus  ms  bom  in  E4  B-C 

The  itatement  that  be  vas  bom  at  Verorm  (e  confirmed  by 
passages  in  Dvfd  and  Martial.  Pliny  the  elder,  *ho  naa  born  at 
Como,  speaks  of  Catullus  in  the  preface  to  his  Nrntural  HiUtry, 
M  his  "  countryman  "  (trniiemiKiu),  and  the  poet  ^leilis  of 

than  one  place.  His  occastonai  residence  in  his  native  place  I) 
further  attested  by  the  Etatcment  of  Suetonius  (Jalim  Catur, 
13),  that  "Julius  Caelar  atxcptcd  the  poet's  apology  for  his 
Bcuniioua  versea  \qx3n  him.  invito!  him  to  dtno  with  him  on  the 
same  day.  and  continued  his  intimacy  with  his  father  as  be  lore." 
As  thii  inddenl  could  only  have  happened  during  the  time  that 
Julius  Caesar  mas  pro-coMul.  the  Kenf  of  it  must  have  been  in 
the  Cisalpine  province,  and  at  the  home  of  (he  poet'i  father,  [n 
IT  Venjos.     The  rana  ^wlogiied  for  »e«  those  contained 


'  the  ininii  itigea  ot  the  ntbor'i  paasioo  for  Lodiia.    It  I*  in 

conncuou  vith  ibis  passion  that  be  is  generally  mentioned,  or 
alluded  10,  by  the  later  Ronao  poetl,  such  as  Propertius,  Ovid, 
Juvenil  snd  Martial.  Her  real  name,  as  ve  learn  fmm  Apuldus, 
was  Clodli.  The  idmiiaiion  of  Catullus  for  Sappho,  the  Letbian 
poeten,  which  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  imitation  of  her  language 
in  his  fifty-fint  and  iiity.sec«d  poems,  affordi  an  obvious 
eipfanation  of  the  Greek  name  which  be  gave  to  his  Roman 
mislnss.  Clodia  was  the  noLoijoui  cistel  of  Publius  Clodhu 
Puicher,  and  in  the  year  56  she  charged  M.  Caelius  Rufus,  after 
tiring  of  him,  as  she  had  of  Catullus,  wltb  an  attempt  to  poison 
her.  It  was  in  defence  of  Ruf  u)  that  Cicero  described  the  sptll 
she  exercised  over  young  men,  in  language  which  might  have 
been  applied  to  ba  preriout  tditiom  with  the  youthful  poet, 
as  well  astfaoac  with  the  youthful  orator  and  politician. 

Toaa-  craictming  Letbi*  occur  among  both  the  earhesl  and 
the  latest  of  those  rontained  in  the  series.    They  record  the 
through  which  Catullus  pasaed,  from 


absoluu 


[hihci 


of   P 


i  affect 


>l  distrust  and  jealonsy,  attempts 
inoauon.  and  short-lived  "  arooris  intepalfoncs,'  through 
•dictamo  "  slate,  and  the  later  slate  of  savage  indignation 
I  both  Lcsbia  and  his  rivals,  and  opedally  against  Caelius 
till  he  finally  attains,  sot  without  much  suHlcring  and  loss. 
It  state  of  sccmful  indiHerence.  Among  the  earlist  of 
ema  connected  with  Le:Jda,  and  among  vhoic  written  in 
M)ieatvein,areii.andiii.,andv.andviL  TbeBth,"  Miser 
us  ineptin,"  perhaps  the  rooct  beautiful  of  them 
au,  eipcesscs  the  first  awBlieniag  of  the 
onvortfainess,  before  the  gentler  have  gi 
Jeelings  of  his  nature.  His  final  renunci 
wiittenaflerhisrc  turn  from  the  East,  wit 


CaBille, 


icof  her 


.,  the  fo 


}!  of  whfch  mutt  have  been 


rn  after  Caesar's  invatloti  of  BHtain.  ao  that  this  i 
probably  took  place  in  the  winter  of  sj-j*  n.c.  The  fact  that 
his  father  wna  the  host  of  Ibe  gnat  pitMXud.  and  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  wtih  him.  juslilici  the  iBfercnce,  that  be  Htj.  in 
weatthandrank.oneof theprindpalsen  of  Ihcptwince.  The 
only  other  important  statement  concerning  Che  poet'a  life  which 
reatsonexlcjiulaulborilyjs  that  of  Apuldus.  that  the  real  name 
of  the  Lesbia  of  the  poems  was  Godia,  Another,  which  concerns 
tlte  reputation  which  he  eojoycd  after  his  ilealh,  is  given  in  the 
Zi/ei'/<lnic«ibyConKliusNepo>(ii.4).  It  ia  to  the eflerl  that 
be  regarded  Lscntius  and  Catullus  ns  tlie  two  gnatesl  poets 
ofhUovnliiDe. 

Thepoeiniof  CtUuDui  consist  of  116  pieces,  varying  in  length 
from  1 10  408  line*,  tbe  great  mass  of  them  being,  however,  diort. 
pieces,  written  In  lytic,  iambic  or  elegiac  metre.  The  arrange- 
ment lannot  be  the  poet's;  it  fs  neither  chroDologicil  nor  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  tiqiica.  The  shorter  poems, 
lyric  or  iambic,  are  placed  first.'  next  the  longer  epithahunia. 


t  AOii 


s  imctltd  and  ihen  those  lmtt*n  in  the  ele^  mefr 
thovgh  an  cbionological  order  ia  observed,  yet  intmul  erfdsKc 
enables  nl  to  determine  the  onujons  on  which  many  of  the 
poems  win  written,  and  the  order. in  which  they  fbHowed  one 
nnother.  They  give  a  very  vivid  image  of  v'aiidus  phases  of  the 
poet'a  life,  and  of  Ihe  strong  feefinga  whh'i^ch  pcistnis  and 
thin^  affected  him.  They  throw  much  light  aho  on  the  ndal 
life  of  Some  and  ol  the  provincial  towns  of  Italy  in  tbe  years 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  tbe  second  dvil  war.  In  this  reluct 
they  may  be  compared  with  the  letters  of  Cicero. 

The  poems  eatend  over  a  period  of  seven  or  dght  yc^rs.  frem 
Ci  at  ii  liU  M  B-C-     Among  Ibe  earlicBt  are  those  which  RCoid 


IS  and  Aurehua  (tl., 
'■  Furl  el  Aureli,  comttes  Calulli  "),  wbo,  10  Judge  by  tbe  way 
Catulhti  writes  of  them,  appear  to  have  been  hangers-on  upon 
him,  wbo  repaid  Ihe  pecuniary  and  other  lavoum  they  Rceh'ed 
by  giving  him  grounds  for  Jealous,  and  making  it^nitations 
on  his  chacactei  (cf.  xr..  xvi..  iviil.,  Txili.). 

The  intrigue  of  Caelius  Ruhu  with  Lesbia  began  b  50  or  s3 
B.C.  Itwaspcobably  in  (he  earlier  stageaofthisllaison  that  the 
6SLh  poem  nas  wriiien,  from  which  it  appean  that  Catullus, 
at  thf  time  living  at  Verona,  and  giieving  for  the  tocmt  death  of 
■'  ■  ■  "  iheTcoad,  hadhtardof  Letbia^infidebty,and,in 
""""""  -  -  -  faithlessnew  in  Ins  favour,  was  not 
Inclined  to  resent  it  very  warmly.  Two  other  poems  in  the 
series  express  the  grief  which  Catullus  felt  for  Ihe  death  of  hit 
brother. — one,  the  llsth,  addressed  to  the  orator  Hortcnsius, 
who  fj  there,  es  in  some  of  Cicero's  JctlcR,  called  Hortalus  or 
OrlllU!,  and  sent  10  him  ololig  with  the  Ci>mo  Berniita  (livl.), 
a  translation  of  >  famous  elegy  of  Callimachuj.  The  other  poem 
referring  to  this  event  (d.)  must  have  been  composed  some  yean 
later,  probably  in  je  B.C.,  when  Catullus  visited  his  broiber'a 
tomb  in  the  Tioad,  on  his  Rtum  from  Biihynla.  Between  59 
and  57  B.C.  most  of  the  lampoons  on  Lesbia  and  her  muneroua 

such  SB  viii.  and  Im-i.  bdong  also  to  Ihcse  years;  and  among 
the  poems  written  diher  during  (bis  petiod  or  pcrhips  in  the 
early  and  happier  years  of  his  liaison,  some  of  the  most  charming 
o(  his  shorter  pieces,  eipfessfng  the  affection  lor  his  young  friends 
Verannlus  and  Fibulhis  (ii.,  xii.,  xlU.),  mny  be  included. 

In  the  year  j;  Iheroutineothlalife  was  for  a  short  lime  broken 
by  his  arcompanying  the  propraetor  C.  Memmius,  the  friend  to 
whom  LuCiTLius  dedicates  ids  great  poem,  a>  one  ol  his  staff, 
the  province  of  Bithynia.  Ifis  object  was  probably  to  btiui 
his  fortunes  by  tins  absence  from  Rome,  as  humorous  complaints 
'rty  and  debt  (xiii..  xxvi.)  show  that  bis  ordinary  means 
were  inroffideTtt  for  his  mode  of  life.  He  frankly  acknowledges 
of  these  hopes,  and  still  more  fiuikly  his 
;f  (x.,  xxviii,).  Some  of  the  most  charming 
_  the  jiorter  poems  express  the  delight  with 
which  (be  poet  dumged  Ibe  dulneis  and  ndtiy  cDmate  of  tbe 


5+4 


X  for  tht  Itndon  *nd  keen  oijoymenE  oF  hia  voyage 

n  hii  ygclit.  built  (ot  him  at  Amtslrii  on  (he  Euiioc, 
and  l«  the  beauty  md  peue  of  liu  villa  od  iIk  iborei  of  Like 
Beninu,  which  wekomtd  bim  borne  "  wuried  with  loreigri 
Invcl."  To  tbii  period  and  to  htifititietuiii  Id  RomeiXUi  hii 
villi  to  his  nutive  diitrict  beloiig  the  poenu  alvl..  d.,  iv.,  xaL 
and  I.,  >U  shotting  by  their  Imhneu  of  feeling  ud  vivid  truth 
of  eipmsion  the  gain  which  the  poet's  nituie  derived  irom  hii 
temporary  oupe  from  the  pasions,  diilractioiu  and  uira«itiet 
o(  Ronun  society.  Two  poenu,  wiilteD  in  i  very  genial  and 
ioyoui  ipitil,  and  addrctsed  to  hii  younger  friend  Uciniui 
Calvui  (air.  and  1.),  wbo  fi  nnked  as  aeaind  ooty  10  himieli 
snong  the  lyrical  pocU  oF  the  age,  and  whcK  youthful  pioniiie 

oralon.  may.  indeed,  with  moat  pnbahUity  be  Bisicaed  to  Iheic 
later  yean  (uv.].  From  Ibe  eipreuion  "  Odinem  te  odio 
Valiniano,"  in  the  third  line  of  xiv..  It  may  be  ioleiTed  that  the 
poem  wai  vritlcn  not  earlier  than  December  {tZie"  Saturnalia  "] 
of  the  year  j6  B.C.,  a>  it  wai  early  In  that  year,  ai  we  learn  from 
a  letter  of  Cicero  to  hit  biolbei  Quhitui  (ii.  4.  r|,  that  Cilvui 
fini  announced  fail  intention  of  pKoecuting  Vatiniui.  The 
short  poem  numbered  liii.  would  be  written  in  Auguii  54  b.c. 
The  pocmi  which  have  left  the  gieateit  stain  on  the  fame  of 
Calullui— those  "  releiU  Contumcliii  Casatis,"  the  licentious 
sbuM  of  Ma  murTa,and  probably  some  of  tlKnepenonol  scurrilities 

which  posterity  would  willingly  have  let  die.  may  well  have  been 
written  in  the  last  yeuts  ot  hii  life,  under  the  infiuence  of  the 
billemessitndrccklEisneu  induced  by  his  experience .  Ilcumot 
be  deteriDined  with  certainty  whether  the  longer  and  more 
artulic  pieces,  which  occupy  the  middle  of  the  volume— the 
£^iJ«ayiini>iiMinDelebraiiDnof  thetnarTiageof  M 1  nliu  iTorquai 


CATULLUS 


i  poem. 


oi  II 


Epilh 


a  of 


Sappho,  "  V(aperadcit:iuvena,coo5ur|ite";  the 
Epic  Idyll  representing  the  ma  triage  festival  of  Petejs  and  Thetis 
~bdang  to  the  eaiiiet  or  the  later  period  of  the  poet's  career. 
If  the  person  addressed  in  the  fint  part  of  the  Uih  It  (he  Hanlius 

"  Nanliagum  ut  ciectum  . . .  pervlplat," 
refer  to  the  deilh  of  Vints,  it  would  foUan  thai  ihc  first  1^'Iha- 
bmium  was  wrilteniome  lime  before  that  porra,  and  ihui  belongs 
10  the  earlier  lime.    White  the  iranslaiioin  of  Sappho, — 

and  of  Callinuicbui  Givi.),— 

belong  lo  the  earlier  period,  ihc  Ailit  and  the  Piltui  and  Tkitii, 
although  perhaps  suggested  by  the  treatment  of  the  same  or 
limilar  subject*  in  Greek  aulhois.are  eiccuied  with  such  power 
and  origiinlily  as  declare  them  to  be  pnjducw  of  the  most 
vigorous  slage  in  the  development  of  Ihe  poet's  genius.  That  his 
genius  came  loon  to  maturity  is  a  reason  for  hesiution  in  assign- 
ing any  particular  lime  between  61  and  54  B.c  for  ihc  compoiliion 
Di  the  Mil  and  of  that  part  of  the  Epiilialamium  ("  PcUaco 
quondam  piogniue  vcrtlce  pinua")  which  deals  with  the 
main  subject  of  the  poem.  But  the  critidsm  of  Mumo  in  his 
edition  of  Lucretius,  which  shon  limilarities  of  eqinssion 
that  cannot  be  toere  casual  coinddencei,  between  the  Aiiadne- 
episode  in  the  Epilhalamiun  of  Catullus  (from  line  ji  to  3«6) 
and  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  leaves  little  doubt  that  that  portion 
■t  least  of  tbe  poem  was  written  after  the  publication  of  the 
Of  raum  nnlara.ia  the  winter  ol  sj-h  b.c 

No  ancient  author  has  left  a  more  vivid  impreuion  of  hitmclf 
on  his  writings  than  Catullus.  Coming  lo  Rome  in  tariy  youth 
from  a  distant  provioce,  not  at  that  lime  included  niihln  the 
linuts  of  Italy,  he  lived  as  an  equal  wiih  the  men  of  Us  lime  of 
most  inlelleclual  activity  and  refinement,  as  well  as  of  liighest 
lodal  and  political  eminence.  Among  tbosa  to  whom  his  poems 
are  addressed,  or  who  an  menlii^ned  in  them,  we  Snd  the  names 
of  Hortensius.  Cicero,  Conieliui  Nepoi,  Licinms  Calvus,  Hdvhu 
Cinna  and  Annius  PoUio,  then  only  a  youth  (ilL  8].  CStnllui 
bmitht  into  this  drde  Ibe  (enina  of  a  (real  ucl,  Ibe  «Kial 


He  betrays  1 


'igonus  Dalure,  Ibe  dmpNcily  and  irnctrity  ef  a* 
and  the  warmth  of  an  afectionate  dtspositiin. 
.  the  aensiiiveness  o(  the  poetic  lempcraaicnt,  tnii 
■ensltiveneis  of  vanity,  for  he  i%  characterized  by 
the  modesty  rather  than  the  self<on£den^  which  accompanies 
genius,  but  the  scmitiveneis  of  a  heart  which  gives  and  eipKti 
mote  lynqiathy  and  kiyalty  in  Eriendihip  than  Ihe  worfd  dthrr 
wants  or  cares  to  ^ve  in  return.  He  ibowa  also  in  some  of  h^i 
lighter  pieces  the  tastiiiiauineu  of  a  refined  taste,  intolerant  di 
all  boorishnesi,  pedantry,  aSectation  and  sotdid'  wkys  of  lifr. 
The  passionate  intensity  of  his  tempenment  disfdayi  itself  vith 
similar  strength  In  the  outpoutingi  of  his  animosity  as  of  hit 
love  and  affection.  It  was.  unfortuaalcly,  the  fashion  of  the 
liDe  to  employ  in  Ihe  eipreiaion  of  these  animosities  a  Lcrnce 
of  speech  and  of  imputation  whicfa  it  is  diflicult  for  men  living 
nnder  diSerent  social  conditiooi  to  understand,  siill  mute 
difficult  to  islerati.    Munnj  )ias  enmlned  the  39th  poem — 

"  Quia  hoc  poteat  videre,  quis  poteit  pali," 
the  kmgeit  and  moit  ItnponaDt  of  Ihe  lampoons  on  Caesar  aad 

Caesar  really  believed,  ai  Suetonius,  writing  two  hundred  yean 
afterwards,  lays  he  did,  thit  "an  eternal  stigma  had  bcenciFT 
upon  him  by  the  venes  canizming  Uamurra."  we  should 
scanely  apply  the  word  magnanimity  to  his  condonation  oC  ihe 

uandal  affecting  Julius  Caesar  which  could  poaiihly  have  been 
bdievcd  by  his  contemporaries,  but  of  Ihe  Ucrnce  of  qirecb 
which  was  then  indulged  in,  of  the  jealsuiy  with  which  .tbe 
younger  menbers  of  the  Roman  ariitocracy,  who  a  little  lalet 
fought  on  the  side  of  Pompey.  at  that  time  regarded  tlie  uccwt- 
ancy  both  of  the  "  fathet-in.law  and  the  son-in-law,"  and  the 
social  elevation  of  some  of  their  inatrumenls,  and  also,  to  a 
certain  etient,  of  Iho  dettrioration  which  the  frank  and  generous 
nature  of  Catullus  underwent  (roiyi  the  paniona  which  watted, 
and  the  failbleuneis  which  mancd  hii  life. 

The  great  age  of  Latin  poclry  exl^dt  fnun  aboat  the  ytu 
60  tiC  till  the  death  of  Ovid  in  i;  A.D.  Then  an  three  roaiked 
divisioruin  this  period,  each  wilhsdistinct  character  of  its  own 
the  fiat  represented  by  Lucretius  and  Catl^us,  the  second  by 
Virgil  uid  Horace,  the  last  by  Ovid.  Forte  and  sincerity  ire  ihe 
great  charaClcrislicB  of  the  first  period,  maturity  (d  arLof  the 
second,  facHily  of  the  last.  The  educating  induenrt  of  Greet 
art  on  Ihe  Roman  mind  was  fint  fully  eipericnced  in  the  Cicer- 
onian age.  and  none  of  his  caDtempotariss  was  aa'ausxpilble  of 
that  influence  as  CaluUui.  With  the  susceplibOily  to  art  he 
combined  a  large  share  ot  the  vigorous  and  genial  tpialitiBi  of  the 
Italian  race.  Like  roost  of  hit  younger  conicmporaris^  he 
studied  in  Ibe  school  of  the  Alexandrine  poets,  wilh  wham  tht 
favourite  subjects  of  an  were  the  passion  of  love,  ahd  storin 
from  Ihe  Greek  mythology,  which  admitted  of  bdng  tiuted  in  a 
s|Hrit  ^milar  to  that  in  which  they  cdebiaitd  their  own  eiperi. 
encei.  It  was  under  this  influence  that  Catullus  wiolc  Ihe  Com* 
Btratiai,  Ibe  6Blh  poem,  whfch,  aller  the  manner  of  the  Alei- 
andrinei,  inlerweaves  the  oU  tale  of  Protetilaus  and  Laodamli 
with  Ihe  personal  experiences  of  Ihe.  poet  himsdf,  and  ihe 
EpiUulanaimi  of  Pdeus  and  Thclis,  which  combines  t*i>^picture« 
from  the  Greek  mylhotogy,  one  of  Ihe  secure  happincsa  ol  B^a^ 
riage.  the  other  ot  the  passionate  despair  of  love  betrayed.  In 
this  Ian  poem  Catullus  displays  a  power  <i  creative  pictorial 
imaginaiton  far  Innscending  that  dispbyed  in  any  of  the  txiant 
poetry  of  Alexandria.  We  hive  no  means  of  determiijing  what 
suggested  the  sub|ect  of  Lbe  ^ujj  to  Catullus,  whet  her  the  prcviout 
IrBatment  ol  the  nibjeci  by  some  Greek  writer,  some  survival 
o{  the  myth  which  he  found  atill  exbtlng  during  hu  residence 
among- the  "Phrygil  Canqii,"  or  the  growth  of. varioos  forms  of 


1  and  ran> 
the  Republic.    Whatever  m 

of  that  kind  of  short  poem  mi 


r  have  I 


e,  Ini 


is  the 


either  Greek  or  Latin  hleratsic. 


CATULDS— CAUB 


Bui  the  genius  of  CaluUus  b,  perbtps,  even  hipiilcr  !a  tiie  direct 
enpicssktA  of  pexioml  leclin^  than  in  artistic  crulion,  or  the 
reproduclioo  of  tile*  uid  litutioai  fnm  nyiholofir.  Hie 
■»rmth,  Int-tuity  ind  sincerity  of  his  own  nature  »re  the 
SDQtcf^  of  titf  ioapiratlon  in  these  poems.  Tlie  most  elabonte 
and  one  of  iLe  ^at  of  them  is  the  Epithalamittm  in  hooouc  of 
the  muiiagc  of  ■  member  of  tlie  old  home  of  Muihiu  Torquilui 
vith  Vinis  Aunmcuieia,  written  in  the  glycooic  in  comlrioation 
with  the  pheteoattan  tnetn.  To  this  metre  CaluUus  tmiurU 
a  peculiar  lis^tnea  and  gnice  by  making 
of  the  spondee  u  in  Hmace's  glycodcs  an 
fint  foot  in  the  line.  His  elegiac  metre  B  conimiciea  wim 
le^  smoothnns  and  regularfly  tiian  that  of  Ovid  and  T!buQus 
or  even  of  Propertiua,  but  as  employed  by  him  it  ^vea  a  ttue 
echo  Id  llie  serious  and  plaintive  feelings  of  looK  of  his  poems, 
while  it  (dapis  ilscti,  as  It  did  later  in  the  hands  of  jjanitl, 
to  the  epigramtnatic  teneness  o(  his  invective.  But  the  perfec- 
lioD  of  the  Bit  of  Catullus  is  seen  in  his  impbymeat  of  those 
metiea  which  he  adapted  to  the  Latin  tongue  from  the  earlier 
pocti  of  Greece,  the  pure  Iambic  trimeter,  as  in  iv. — 

■■  Phawlns  me  qoeai  videtii  lioipilea,'" 
the  icasui  iambic,  employed  in  viit.  and  xsu- — 

lodihcal 


and  the  phakdan  hendecasyDibic,  i 

his  TDore  joyful  moods,  awl  of  his  lighter  uunc  v 
cr  flowed  with  such  ease,  freshnera , 


-e  for  the  eipressioa  of 
aliricveui.    -IheLstin 

the^e  poems.  Their  perfection  consists  in  the  entire  absence  of 
all  ^>peamnce  of  effort  or  reflectioa,  and  in  the  fulness  of  life  and 
feelini,  «Uch  gives  a  lasting  iaiereit  Bad  dunn  to  the  most 
trivial  iaddeot  of  the  passhig  hour.  In  reference  to  these  poems 
Munio  has  said  with  uulh  and  force:  "  K  generation  had  yet  to 
pass  before  the  heroic  attained  to  its  perfection;  while  'he 
(Catullus)  had  already  produced  ^yeonio,  phsledans  and 
iamlHcs,  each  '  one  entire  and  perfect  chiysolite,'  '  ciiniiiDgesI 
patlcnis '  of  excellence,  such  as  Latium  never  saw  1>cfa[e  oc 
after, — Alcaeus,  Sippho,  ud  the  tot  then  and  ooly  then  having 
met  their  match." 


I  be  ilurd.  the  Kemar 


ihaQ  be  better  atje  Eo  judge 

ananefvT,  mn-  w.  ^-  nuc.  boa  pubiibed  bk eollatioii.  Koaeof 
these  MS5.  are  older  than  the  14111  ceitlaiy.  One  poen.  61.  Is, 
bowever.  pfewved  in  a  MS.  of'ibe  sth  ocilnry  <the  Tkaantiu, 
E-ir.  «OTi).  Prof.  ft.  Ellli't  dlKoveiy  of  the  Bodlelsn  MS.  and  E. 
EUehiene's  leOHaiiioa  of  its  value  opened  ■  new  chspwr  Id  the 
faiMory  of  ibe  (eat.  Eflis's  couributioiH  eompefu  Ba  indirTeiwble 
commenTary  (ed.  1,  xtM,  u  elaboraw  ctitksl  edhiaa  (ed.  i,  ■87ai 
and  an  Eniliih  traulaclHi  (It7l)  in  the  aielrH  of  the  arigiasL 
The  teit  in  the  Oxford  earies,  poUiihad  in  iw)$,  <•  Inferior  to  IhoK 
tprci&ed  below.  •BaebnnaV  ediliaa.  a  voloncs  (lot  187^  the 
Bceond  t^tkn  by  K.  P.  Sckulie  is  a  miiDomeTi  and  lAtin  eoai- 
meatary  iMjlisuill  of  value.  AmeagMothereditianswiih  critical 
or  aptsnatorr  notee  or  both  may  be  nwntiofiKl  ihAie  ol  A.  Riae 
(|gS4.  I- ™*abe  (IBM,  vitfi  ■■A'lIerknnO.  B.  Schnidl  <IM7). 
J.  P.  FoelBtc  (IW^  tait  differing  Utile  fmin  thel  in  (be  new  C^pvi 
PdctorHiXE.  Beo«K  and.E.  Thomas,  with  Frtoch  cnnalation  by 
KiMand  (i  voli.,  iBto>l<9o),  S.  C.  Owtn  (I«»3.  as  iiUiait  ii  Inn]. 
W.  T.  MeniU  (Ig93.  Bonon,  U.SA.,  vltb  sucdxct  En^  notat, 
A.  Palmer  (■*««,  one ot  the  b«  of  this  ■hotar'*  works)  ;M.  Hsvpt't 
leal  of  Ibe  time  poela  Catullus,  .TlbullBS  snd  Pie«rtiiis,  editacl  by 
I.  Vahleti,  icsiied  its  linh  cifilkm  1b  I9IH.  Of  the  numemia 
conitibutiou  (D  the  laxual  and  Htersty  (ritlcua  <i  the  eeems  may 
be  naned  the  paper*  In  M.  Haupt't  Ofvtula,  L.  Schmkt's  Qma- 
~  iMKoHf  (lg6i),B.  Schmidt's  Mipnma,  H.A.  j.  Mi 
IS  tmd  Elmcidlitni^lf  OiMlmi  T^g[  soiDd  edllk 


'".I 


Hmt  tmi  EtmcUt^fi^lf  C1illl*i  (iMl  KOmd  edllnn  by 
Duff.igoS)'  TiiDslatioiMlneaEaitEAvnhyJ.CnintauB 
l,SirT.S(artiB<I«6i,-ig76J.R-EiA(BbDve);  areaDtvenion 
■e  with  the  Latin  ten  by  P.  W.  Cotnlih  (1904)-  F"  (unher 
laionnalloB  see  Teufld'i  HitUry  ^  Stmm  LittnHin  (tr.  by  Warrel. 
I  314.  or  tb*  BUin  leeenl  aecsuna  by  U.  Schau,  Oadtidilt  itr 
wtmiuim  Limraha.  i.  ||  loa-lot.  and  fridUt  T^amE,  La  PeiiU 
Wiae  (1909),  pp.  1+3-173-  (W.  V.  S.;  X.) 

CATUliUI,  the  name  erf  a  distinguished  family  of  ancient  Rome 
of  tlie  gcni  Luuiia.  The  fotlowing  are  its  most  impoitint 
members. 


545 

S  CiTnt.m,  Komin  comnunder  durtng 


afleet 


ocmfqcd  the  harbours  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepanu 

tepted  by  the  praetor  Puhlius  Valerius  Falto  and  totally  defeated 
(battle  of  the  Aefntes  Islands,  March  lO;  941).  Catulus,  who 
had  been  wounded  at  Dreponum,  took  iu>  part  in  the  operations, 

which  Bgsinst  his  will  he  shared  wtlh  Valerius.  (See  PuNIC 
Wabb;  Fiisl,  oJ  fn  ). 

1.  QniKius  LtiTiTius  CuTULtrs,  Roman  general  and  ronsut 
with  Matins  In  102  b.c.  Id  the  war  against  the  Cimbrf  and 
Ttutones  he  was  sent  to  defend  the  pass.-ige  of  the  Alps  but 
found  himself  compeDed  to  retreat  over -the  Po,  bis  troops 
having  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  panic  (see  Mmius,  G*iirs). 
In  lot  the  Cinbri  were  defeated  on  the  Raudine  plam,  near 
Vcrcellae,  by  the  united  armies  of  Catulos  and  Marius.  The 
chief  honour  being  ascribe<l  to  Mitius,  Catulus  became  his 
bitter  opponent.  He  sided  with  Sulla  in  the  dvi]  war,  was 
included  m  the  proscription  list  of  S7,  and  when  Mailus  decKneil 
to  pardon  hi 


d  in  Greek 


epigrams  by  lum  have  been  preserved,  one  on  Ro^us  the 
celebrated  actor  (Ciceio,  Dt  Hal.  Dttmtr*.  i.  iB},  Ihe  other  of  an 
erotic  character,  iiinUled  from  Callimschus  [Gellius  xix.  g). 
He  was  ■  man  of  great  wealth,  which  he  spent  in  besulilyinf 
Rome.  Two  buildlngi  were  known  as  "  MonumenU  CatuK  ": 
the  temple  of  Fortaaa  Intjiact  diei,  to  commemorate  the  day  of 
Vercrllae,  and  the  Portions  Cigluli,  buHt  from  the  sale  of  the 
Cimbiian  spoils. 
-      -        -      --    -       siOa:  Appi.n,  BC.  t.  74:  Ven.  ' 


:    Vsl.  h 


.  13;  Ctaro.  Dt  OnUrt, 


J.  (JmiiTiis  LimTTira  .Cathldi  (c.  i: 
cal]edCapitol!nuB,sonoftheabov*,CMISulbiiof.  Helnherited 
bis  tBthB'*  hatred  of  Unlus,  aad  m*  a  condstent  tbougji 
moderate  supporter  of  the  aristocracy.  In  78  he  was  cmsul  with 
Hucus  Aemilius  Lepidus,  who  after  the  death  of  SuUa  proposed 
the  overthrow  of  h^  constitution,  the  Ftestablishment  of  the 
distribution  of  grain,  the  reoU  ri  the  banished,  and  olber 
denocniic  meima.  Catulus  vigutiusty  opfiaaed  this,  and  > 
temporary  compromise  was  eflected.  But  Lepldua,  having 
levicd'lroops  in  bis  pfofince  of  l^nsalpine  Gatil,  returned  to 
Roma  nt  the  bead  of  u  army.  Catulus  defeated  Urn  al  the 
HuKiu  bridge  and  near  Coia  in  Etruris,  and  I^idiB  made  his 
escape  (oSudtnia,  when  he  died  soon  afterwards.  In  67  and  M 
Caluhia  unsucceasfiilly  opposed,  as  prejudicial  to 'constitutional 
freedom,  the  Gsbinian  and  Manilisn  laws,  which  ttnlerTed 
special  powen  upon  Pornpcy  (f.v.).  He  consistentty  oppMed 
Csesar,  whonv  be  endeavoured  to  implicate  !a  the  C^llliiia'iaa 
conspiracy.  Caesar,  in  return,  accused  hira  of  enbeialjng  pid^ 
■noney.  during  the  reconstruction  of  Ibe  usnpls  on  the  Capitol, 
and  ptoposed  to  obliterate  his  name  from  the  inscription  and 
deprive  him  of  the  oflice  of  commissioner  for  its  rcstontiafi. 
Catuhu's  supporten  tallied  round  hint,  and  Caesar  dropped  the 
Ehuge.  Catulus  was  the  last  friKif)  whUiu  of  republican 
times;  he  held  the  office  of  censor  also,  but  Kwn  resigned,  being 
unable  to  agree  with  his  colleague  lidnius  CrassuL  Although 
not  a  man  of  great  abiliUes,  Catulus  uerdaed  considenhle 
lUgh  his  political  consiil 


a- the* 


Es  undoubted 


See  SJluit.         ..._.  „    . 
CrauMS;  Suetonius.  Cawr.  1 

CADB,  oc  Kaub,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  provinci 
of  Ueiic-Iy'assau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shine,  ig  m.  N.W 
from.  Wiesbaden,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort-On-Main  u 
Cologne.  Pop,  iloa.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Evaugeli 
cal  church,  and  >  statue  of  BlQcher.  The  trade  mainly  canusls  o 
ibe  wines  of  the  distritt.    On  a  crag  sbove  the  (own  Etinds  ih 
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CAOCA— CAUCASIA 


inposngrifnol  Guleii(eb,uul[u)ngit,aB>rocliin  theniHldtc 
of  the  Rhine,  Ou  imall  caittc  Pfili,  or  Pfaligrafcmuin,  wbcR, 
according  to  IcEcnd,  Ihc  Fatilinc  counlcua  avraitsl  tbdt 
confinement.  Iiui  which  ia  icilily  letvcd  w  >  Loll-gnie  for 
merchandiK  on  the  Rhine. 

Caub.  tint  menlioned  in  the  yai  ^fij,  originally  belonged  to 
Ibc  loidl  of  Falkenilein,  paucd  in  iii;  to  the  Rhcniifa  F>U- 
liuif,  and  attained  dvic  rights  b  1314.  Here  BlUcher  ctoaed 
the  Rhine  with  the  PtauUo  and  Rutiiaa  armiet,  on  New  Yeai'i 
night  1813-1814.  in  puiiuil  of  ihe  French. 

CAUGA,  B  Uigt  coast  depa 
America,  lying  between  Ihe  dep4i 
Caldas  and  Tolina  on  iIk  a,  and  the  Pacific  Ocena  and  Fiunu 
on  (he  W.,  and  eiiending  fiom  the  Caiibbcan  Sea  S.  to  the 
depaclnieal  ol  Nariho.  Fop.  (1905,  esiimaie)  400,000;  ana 
36,1)30  tq.  to-  Although  Cauca  was  deprived  of  extensive 
Iicntoriei  on  the  uppei  Ciqueli  and  Puiumayo,  and  of  a  brge 
area  bocdeiing  on  Eciudof  in  Ihe  lemtatiaL  ledislribulion  of 
1905.  it  remained  Ibe  laigot  department  of  the  republic  The 
Weitem  Coidillera,  travening  neariy  its  whole  length  f igm  »utb 
to  north,  and  the  Central  Cordilkn,  forming  a  pail  of  lis  caitein 


:    of    Colombia,  Soulh 


duda,  besides,  the  Icri 


ad&c    Tfaei 


t  to  the 
valley  of  thi 


cupper  Cam 


Ihe 


it  rich  in 


beciuse  there 

capital  of  the  depaitmcnr  it  Popay&n  at  itssoulhemcxlienuty, 
urilh  an  ettimMed  papulation  in  190;  of  10,000.  other  important 
towns  an  Call  lifi.ooo),  Buga,  Cartagoand  Buenaventuia. 

CAlfCAStA,  or  Caucasus,  a  governor-generalship  of  Russia, 
occupying  the  isthmus  between  the  Black  Sea  and  Ihe  Sea  of 
Azov  on  the  west  and  the  Cupian  Sea  on  the  east,  as  well  as 
portions  tJ  the  Anneniaa  bigbiands.  Its  northern  boundary 
is  the  Kuoia-Uanych  depression,  a  succcKion  of  natiow.  hall- 
desiccated  laka  and  river-beds,  only  temporarily  filled  with 
water  and  connecting  the  Manych.  a  tributary  of  the  Don,  with 
Ihe  Kunu.  which  Sows  into  the  Caspian.  This  depression  is 
supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  former  post-Fliocene  cooDcnon 
between  ihe  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and  ii  accepted  by  most 

while  Dihcn  make  the  dividing-Line  coindde  with  the  prindpal 
waut-parting  of  the  Caucasus  mountain  lyslem.  The  wutbem 
boundary  of  Caucasia  it  in  part  coincideni  fnili  the  rivci  Arat 
(Araies),  in  part  purely  conventional  and  polilical.  It  was 
shifted  several  tim«  during  the  igth  nntuiy,  but  now  runs 
fromapoint  on  the  Black  Sea.  somen  m.  soulh  of  Batum, in  a 
touth-ctateriy  and  easterly  direction  to  Mt.Aiarat,  and  llieiKC 
along  the  Aras  to  within  jo  m,  o(  its  ooofluenci  with  the  Kura, 
wliere  it  ona  D»n  lums  souih-eut,  and  eventually  strikes  the 
Caspian alAstua (30° 3 j'N.).  This  large  territory,  covcringan 
area  of  lfta,l43  iq.  m.,  and  having  in  i£q;  n.t^Sfigs  inhabitanla 
(51  per sq.  m.) ,  nay  be  divided  into  lour  natural  touesor sections: 
— (i.)  the  t^ni  north  of  Ihe  Caucasus  mounlaios,  compiising 
the  adminittnlive  division  of  N«ihem  Caucasia;  (ii.)  ihe 
Cavctsut  range  and  the  highlands  of  Daghetian;  (ill.)  Ihe 
valley*  <■(  the  Rion  and  the  Kura,  between  the  Caucasus  range 
and  the  highkands  of  Annehiai  and  (iv.)   the  highlands  of 

fl.)  The  tltiH!  of  trsrilurn  Camaik,  which  include  moM  of  the 
pnwinoes  of  Kubafl  and  Tnek  and  d  tW  fovemineni  d  Suvropot. 
>lli(E  lently  downwards  from  tbt  Ipot  cl  Ihe  Caucaun  range  lawirdt 
Ihe  Kunu-Muyih  dcpieuion.    It  n  only  in  their  centre  that  ihey 

"  pLaienn."  which  HRIcbes  norlhurardiirseparBIIni  the  (ributariet 


manhy  ground,  choked  wii 
Kubal.  In  the  north  and  1 
the  coasts  of  Ihc  Cupiin 
nratn.  The  soil  oI  itne 
nipport  a  poputalion  of  a 


plact,  as  th 


, •etli«l  chiefly  sbng  therivors 

(tiHiped  in  Urge,  wealthy  vUkgc*.   Tbey  cany  on  a|rieulturc — 


llwaUol 

^ultitaied  on  the  Im  levels  and  ■  vanely  el  dsmetiic  I 
pnsecuied  in  Ihe  villatet.   The  highet  lartt  of  ihs  plaina, 

deeply  ITenclied  by  the  up '■" '"'" """ 


dncendine  by  sho 

while  an  abrupt  efcsrpmenc.  having 

Hdge  of  Ihe  Aiinenian  highlanda.  fnui 

Ihe  valley  slope*  gently  eastwards,  frum  mjun,  x  imm  wauwiK 

in  the  middle.  aniTio  85  It.  U^^nvnonnaliea-levelbcsideLhe  Caspian 

Bui  Ihe  unlformlly  of  ihe  slope  »  inlemipled  by  a  idateau  (MOD 

S»  ft.  in  aliilud^  aloiFC  Ihe  southern  foolhilli  of  the  eatt  eentra 
ueaiui,  in  Ibe  leiioti  knovnat  Kakhrtla.  drained  bytbe  Abmn 
a  IcTi-hand  iribuiary  of  the  Kdra.  The  deep,  sheet  gotgasand  glen] 
which  Kam  Ihe  iauihvm  slopes  of  the  Caucaui*  are  uihabiled  b] 


..  .   ._ M(J°?ihevs^i 

9  of  Lnghian.  in  the  eaa.      In 


/f^^at. 


is  01^  ia  KakiietiB. 
ipfkhr  Ibe  Aeldt  and  gaidens  ea 

iDeyaida  and  mtilbernr  planlalU«s  are  pos^blb 

valley  cattle-brccdinEii  the  chief  sou-nolwcallb. 

srhile  in  the  tnuU  towns  and  villages  oFlhe  fomer  Georgian  kingdom 
various  petty  uadcs,  (shlbitiag  a  bigh  developBKBi  aTaniBic  t 
and  lacbnical  •kill,  an  widely  difluKiL    Tbesla(]«*(if  ih    ' 


at  Baku,  aad  it  is  Mill  las  in  the  Mugan  steppe,  Ihough  quite  abun- 
dant in  the  adjacent  region  oJ  Lenkoran.  The  vcgetalioo  of  the 
sieppe  is  on  the  whole  icanty-    Trees  are  generally  absent,  acrpt 

Ita  Kuia.  tV£u  cl^whkji  is  unlth^^^  a  h^  <d  md»Bd 

r.iM*l*rt!l*rHiodin  vinueof  llieim£atiDnpiacIitcd;  butlhcKun 
it!  bed  loo  deeply  10  adnul  6t  thai  being  done  akne 


Rioa.BadbvC 

tbeKon.wUl ,.. _  _ _    

of  Ihe  taller  river  are  laiiged  over  by  Tnrko-Tatan.  MinefeKa  and 
Imemia  (valley  of  Rion)  aic  the  gardsni  of  CaBCHia.  bwl  Ihe  high 
valley*  n(  Snueila.  fanba  nonh  oa  ibe  eeath  slgeet  of  Ihe  CaiieSHii 
mounnlas.afewiklasddilbeultafacDeaa  In  tlw  culUvaled  nn> 
the  land  is  so  ejonediagly  fertile  and  podnctive  that  ii  sclb  fas 
almost  fabulous  prSces,  and  Its  ^uc  It  icill  Inrther  enhaBeed  by 
Ihe  discovery  of  msnganess  and  vpjm  mtnss  in  the  basin  cJ  (he 
Rinn.  and  of  the  almost  tBeshaustible  supplies  of  naphtha  and 
e  Apsheron  peninsula.     The  prindpal 


itl  arc  meatioocJ  lowei 


(.■TiioiStif 


CAUCASIA 


IntlieCuiaoCthc  R: 


7  lluE  the  pnocipal 


Io»D«  (ejcepi  Viadiluvkuu , .. 

Tiflii <j»o.iS« [q  H97V  KuuJt'tU.wJ),  tndilKiwo BIj" kSea pont 
o(  Bilum  (iljlt)  ud  Poti  (7M6). 

(iv.)  The  kttUaidi  tIArmtma  an  •oDietinin  dovulBl  the 
Minor  Ciucuui.  Licils  Cbuciiu  ud  Anti-ducauii.  But  to  lae 
lufh  temu  for  wh»t  ii  not  only  an  independeni,  but  alio  an  oldv, 
DTOvraphial  Eornutfon  than  Ihv  Caucuui  Ipnda  to  nrptluale 
fronluBUHi  in  leofraphical  rmncQclative  Tht  AmKdkn  aifhlantla, 
which  ninitunlly  panUcI  lo  l)ie  Ciucatui.  tbougll  at  much  lower 

"i^tim"  jtnllv  urdulalfn™'^iIh3"w'it!lTu^ 


.  _.  Jblt  Of  triple  ra.., 

and  ipincd  with  outer  (pun.   ThcKdnubkandtri 
han  a  gcDcisI  tfcvaiioB  of  Sjoo-ia,iBo  ft.,  um 

i^caft  analF  of  the  Dlack  Sea,  400  m.  kouIh^caKwa 
igh  and  Salavat  niounCaina  in  aonb  IVr^ia,  and  1 


panioIihecoB 

jroapaofmouiuj 

Ku'reui!"can]i''a~nd  KaiiUkhw 
of  the  Klin  biilii.  while  panllel  v 
the  Mokiy.  Mixkhaii.  Akmai^Bji  ai 
northern  cdfte  of  ihe  Aiu  drainage 
ranges  are  Imlred  tqnethcr  trana 
Beiobdal,  Pambalc,  Shah^dafh  a 
bnnchet  ofl  the  highed  lanfe  in 


imeni  lanBH,  or.  perinia  owe  csrreci(r>  eloBeated 
ini.  ThiAiar,AUult-sikhaiKlM«keiorTr!a)eiy 
ex  aic  lucmdcd  iarthtr  east  by  the  SsmUiet, 
ind  Karabakh  ■ection^  lormine  the  wuthcrn  rim 
I,  -LX.  «..iu  -Ml.  ,h™.  but  farther  Bulh.  run 
*altapin  rinsca,  tiuriin^  the 
ply  by  the  croM-rid^  of 

enlTre  imHTMrnely,  thr 
above  the  Wl  bank  of  the 

ifiol  periods  and  abo  siiiee  the  Tertiaiy  epoch.    LaF^e 
crlain  with  traehyte,  basalt,  obaidjaq.  luft  and  pnmjce, 

aJ3^"™nt  SigO?(tj^o  ("I'.lieK'lh  solidMMes'or 


th^  ipi.'oi' Kh^^nTkhopeSlu!  "hifm  ."to  Jo- 
L.  -    _■■  ---[021^  betwcen-65a>  and  TOOofL 


n  and  TahiankbL., „ 

'c  Bca.level.  The  principal  water-divide  id  Ih»  hi|hlartd  reaior 
owFver.  the  lanfe  of  Eeri-daah  (Ararat),  which  jutt  south  0 
S. forms  tor  loonuthcboundvybetwecnRussianandTurkiib 

nl^Keaia-ibLi^^  (iij6D^fi.)  u  iu  mien,     iu  imponinct 


that  it  divide 
?pi.^|h  pDue«ea  a  sharply  defined 

iTb  11%  of  tiir 


■'      ~le  ipi-daah  pOMMea  a  s 

■dde^tvfii 


Black  Sea  and  the 
'""""  'KaslK'k™'!^ 


ai"Moonl5'ilm  (ij'sto'...,, „ , 

runs  uuih-weM  along  the  rinuous  treats  of  the  Ruha,  Sui 
MeiluB  (jtno-som  II),  Vakhan  (ia,aoo.tl.MO  It.),  Anyan  (7000-' 
lo.ooo  [I^,  and  iij  oontinuiiion  the  So^anluk,  thus  lUkii^  the 
CiLicasus  lanrea  with  those  of  the  Armenian  hiahlands.  Thia  line 
o(  hei.hli  leparala  the  basins  of  the  Oiorokh  anJ  the  Rion  (Black 
Sea)  Iran  ihoK  oC  the  Aiag  and  the  Kara  (Caspian  Sea).  Honh  of 
the  Oucawt  rannt  the  water-divide  hetween  these  two  k» 
dcxenda  Iiom  Mount  i^bnu  along  the  Sadwlar  Mountain  (11,000 
It.),  and  Snaily  unki  into  the  Siaviopol  "  plateau  "  (1600  ft.).  But 


few  RuH 


'D  dimtEOn  in  the  Ai 


XI.  Creeks.  wiLb  Tets 


iiMi  andothe 


.-). 


C/inHfc.— Owinj  in  pnt  t 
in  difioHU  legioDa  d(_  Csucsi 

tonsldi  wfaicli  tlsii  slopes  lace,  the  dimati 
accordtng  to  locality.  Genenlly  speaking, 
iced  u  a  dlMate  of  extremes  on  the  Anncni 
KuT«  vsUey  and  ia 
Rental  ia  Lcakonii, 


B  the  Slack  Sea  a 


niDty  tt  the  Kton.  Tlie  gmtcit  Rcoidtd  nnge  gf  tempenluR 
is  (t  Eriian  (allltude  jijo  H),  luiniely.  of  64°  between  a  January 
average  of  nq'ajidaB  August  average  of  78-8°  F.  At^khtim- 
kaleh,  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  coimpoBdiDg  range  la  only  17-5°. 
between  a  January  average  of  4&-S^  and  an  August  avesage  of 
76'!^.  The  highest  mean  temperatures  for  the  wbo^  year  an 
those  of  Lenkoran  (60-3°)  and  of  Sukhum-kaleh  and  Poll  (about 
jS*),  and  the  lowest  al  Atdahan  (5840  (t.).  In  the  provlnoe  of 
Kara,  namely,  j7-o°,andat  Gudaur  (7S4;ft.).afewEaileiBouth 
of  Kasbck,  namely,  3ft'6*.  The  following  taUe  gives  particulars 
typical  places: — 


Place. 


Altitude. 


be  divided  into  tvm  slrikinEly  conirasied  region!,  a  wet  and  ■ 
dry.  To  the  former  belong  the  Black  Sea  liitoitii,  where  the 
rainfall  averages  59  to  gj  in.  annually,  and  the  valleys  that  open 

rainfall  varies,  however,  from  70  in.  (Abbas-tuman,  Borahom) 
to  60  (Kutais).  In  Lenkoran  also  the  rainfall  averages  40  to  50 
in.  in  the  ycaf.  Between  16  ajid  40  in.  fall  as  a  nile  at  the 
northern  foot  ot  the  Caucasus  (Monlok,  Pyatigorsk)  and  in  the 
Kura  valley  (Tinis.Novo-bayazQl).  On  the  Armenian  highlands 
aiul  on  the  steppes  north  of  Pyatigorsk  liic  rainfall  Is  less  than 
II  in.  annually,  uid  even  in  some  places  less  than  i  in.,  e.(.  at 
the  fool  ol  Ataiat.  Ktost  tain  falls  at  Batum  and  at  Lenkoran  in 
^northern  Caucasia  and  in  Transcaucasia  in  spring 


inityott 


unlainous  parts  of  central  Europe,  Iho 
m  of  Asiatic  forms,  e.g.-  the  liger  (i 
r.  hyaena  and  jackaL  The  more  imp 
ihicb  haunt  the  forests,  valleys  Ind  n 
It  (I/MHi  ar((oi),  wolf,  lyni,  wild  ci 
rm).  The  wild  boar  occuij  amun 
10)  appears  U      '  "    -"  ' 


nCauc. 


Of  in 


Slfor 


as  prey  for  the  carnivores,  are  red  deer,  goats  (Capra  paJtasii 
and  C.  aegug/Bj),  chamois,  roebuck,  moufflon  ((his  mwiiwa), 
srgali  OT  Aiiatia  wild  sheep  [0.  AMmon),  another  spedea  of 
slieep  in  0.  niuliai,  and  fallow  deer  ICapreoliu  ^(nrfiu)  in 
nortlMiii.  Caucasus  only.  Rodents  are  numecDus,  the  mouse 
(tfnj  i^talUui)  ia  veiy  destructive,  and  bcavera  are  met  with  in 
places.  The  birds  ol  prey  are  the  same. as  those  ol  central 
Europe,  and  include  the  sea  eagle,  alpine  vulture  ICy^i  /ufcui), 
buzzard,  klm  (Gypallui  barbaiiu  and  IfiJw  dUt).  hawks 
(e.g. .ilifiirsiiiu), goshawk (.l.^unWiu),  Gsh-hawIc(/'aiidiiiB 
ialiiilui)  and  owls.  Among  the  smaller  birds  may  be  eaumei- 
ated  finches,  the  siskin,  bulliinch,  pipit,  titmouse,  wagtail,  lark, 
fine-crested  wren,  hedge-sparrow,  com-wien.  nut-hatch,  stalling, 
swallow,  martin,  swift,  thrush,  butcher  bird,  shrike,  dipper, 
yellow-hammer,  ortolan  and  a  warbler  {Aciniia  alpinui).  The 
game  birds  consist  of  grouse,  blackcock,  moorh«i,  quail  athi 
partridge.  The  pheasant  derive*  its  name  from  the  ancient 
name  (PMasii)  ol  the  Kion. 

In  the  seas  and  riven  about  190  spedes  ol  fishes  have  been 
enumerated,  01  these.  1 1  jspecies  are  Mediterranean,  30  are  com- 
mon to  the  Caspian  Sej.  and  the  remaining  spe dei  are  peculiar  to 
LhcBlackSea.  Themosluseluleconomlcallyare several speciesoT 
KuiGeon  and  ol  herring,  trout,  barbel,  chubb.breun,  ray  .lea-daoe. 


5+8 


cup,  aiuJiavy.    IrmcU  abounil.-  opediUy  Colcoplen.     FIk*, 

Ga,  gadBin  and  tnotquiioa  ate  the  -wool  of  the  iiuect  plaguea. 
Tbac  ateeeveralinaltti,  including  the  viprr  (Pdiai  btriu). 

Eiixdoty. — The  papulation  oi  Ciucaai*  ii  inaeMing  rapidly. 
In  1S97  it  numbered  ^141,090,  si  whom  i,6B6,i}o  wen  males 
«iid*i4a4.fllS7  "ewfenialei.  The  most  denaely-peopled  provinces 
weie  Kntlis  and  'Hflii,  each  with  So  inhabitanu  to  the  iquarc 
miiei  the  thumat  the  Black  5e&  government  (aof  pa  iq,  m.), 
Teiek  (31),  and  Kara  (m).  01  the  total  population  3.715,143 
lived  in  northern  Cauca&ia  and  5,5&4.S47  in  Transcaucasia 
<including  Da^iatali).    In  tlie  lallc 


ibetwo 


itbcK 


females;  indeed  in  the  Black  Sa  govermnenl 

the  pi^idalioo  bekuiEi  to  a  peal  variety  ol  tko.  The  older 
authorities  aasetted  that  these  numbered  m  many  as  iso,  or  even 
300;  the  more  recent  levwches  oi  Baton  P.  V,  Uslar,  F.  Anion 
von  Schieinei.  Zagunky,  and  others  have  fpeally  reduced  Ibis 
number;  Imt  even  then  there  are  not  less  thui  fifty  representcd- 
Accordingtotbelanguagesspokcn  the  populalionaof  Caucasia 
admit  of  being  dassiiicd  as  follows,'  according  to  Senator  N. 
Trolnlsky,  president  of  the  Russian  Census  Committee  for  ifts?. 


Slati 


3.i»3.870 


gj™-     ■     j     ■ 
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NowiTauri     .       . 

Xd^iW.— Hott  el  tbe  Smaiani  and  the  Genrglant  Mang  Id 
the  Orthodoi  Greek  Church  (over  4,«».ood  hi  all);  but  con- 
AJdrrablc  nuniben  Ce^timated  at  nearly  jj3,ooo,  though  in  reality 
probably  a  good  many  more)  are  Konconformisis  of  diflercni 
denominations.  TheGeorgisn  Lazrsare,  however,  Uuisulmans. 
The  Armenians  are  Christians,  mcstly  oF  the  national  Gregorian 
Church  (Q79,i66|,  thou^  34,000  are  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Caucasian  races  leicepl  the  Gtegorians).  together  with  the  Turks 

lhe!raniant.cMBmtlyMii!aiJm»n5o(lheShiiIeiBn-(B84.1oo). 
The  Kalmucks  and  other  Mongolic  ttibca  ate  Laniaisls  (ra.joa], 
and  some  of  the  Kuids  pnfes*  the  pecidiu  tenets  1^  the 
Veads. 

Initatrits. — The  principal  occupation  of  tbe  settTcd  inhabitimts 
is  agriculture  and  of  the  nomadic  the  breeding  of  live  stock, 
including  cunela.  The  cultivation  of  the  aiq]  is,  however, 
attended  ia  numy  parts  with  great  difficultiei  owing  to  the 
scanty  rainfall  and  the  very  primitive  implements  still  In  use, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Kuia  heavy  tosses  are  fretpiently  incuncd 
from  depiedatJcHis  by  lecusla^  But  where  irrigation  is  employHi 
tbe  yield  of  ctopa  is  eaceUeot.  Rye  and  irtieat  an  the  most  im- 
portant cttips  harvested  in  northern  Caucasia,  but  cats,  barley 
and  maiie  arc  also  cultivated,  whereaa  in  Tlanacauca^  the 
piindpal  crop*  are  maiie,  rice  tobacco.and  cotton.  The  rice  is 
grown  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Ku«  and  in  Lenkolln;  the 
tobacco  in  the  Kion  valley  and  on  the  Black  Sea  coastlands,  also 
to  some  extent  in  Kuban;  and  the  cotton  in  the  eastern  provinces 
Various  kinds  of  fodder  crops  are  grown  in  Tnnsawasia,  such 
as  hay,  rye-giai*  and  lucerne.  It  is  estimated  that  acaily 
54,000  acres  are  tmder  vineyards  in  northern  Cauca^a  and  some 
37S,oaoacres  ju  Transcaucasia,  the  aggregate  yield  tA  irine  being 
30  million  galloni  annually.  Tbe  beat  wine  grows  in  Kakbelia, 
a  distiict  lying  mtfa-eaat  and  eaat  of  Tiflis;  this  district  alone 
yields  nearly  t  raiUion  gallons  annually.  Loige  numben  nf 
mulberry  trees  are  planted  for  rearing  silkworms,  e^iecially  in 
Kulais,  Erivan,  ElisavetpiJ  (Nukfaa)  and  Baku  (Shemakha); 
the  grovn  occupy  nearly  i  ja,ooo  gfrcs,  and  the  winding  of  the 
ulk  gives  employment  to  large  numbers  of  the  population. 
Melons  and  water-melons  are  also  iinporlant  objecla  of  cultiva- 
rion.  SunBowers  arc  very  extensively  gravm  far  oil  in  the 
government  of  Kubaft  and  dscwhere,  and  also  some  Aaz. 
Liquorice  is  an  atlicle  of  eaport.  Many  varieties  of  fruit 
are  grown,  especially  good  being  the  apricots,  peaches,  walnuts 
and  haael  nala.  A  liniited  area. (not  more  than  jjjo  acres) 
of  the  Black  Sea  cout  between  SuUnun^akh  and  Batnm  is 
planted  with  the  iea.shrub,  which  succeeds  very  welL  In  tbe 
same  district  bamboos,  ramie-hbre  and  attar  (otto)  ol  nset 
are  cultivated. 

Themininfindustryis  growing  rapidly  in  importaiice  in  ipite  oi 

costly  and  delidcnt  means  of  coBimuniation,  want  of  capital, 

and  lack  of  general  initiative.     So  far  the  priticipat  developments 

of  the  indu^ry  have  been  in  the  govcmtnenta  (^  Rutaia,  Batum, 

Elisavetp^  and  Kubafl.    Copper  on-  is  eitiacted  above  tbe 

Murgul  river  (some  30  m,  south  of  Batum),  at  Akhtala  soutb  ui 

Tiflis,andatKedabekin£lisa^        '  _ 

ably  Fcester  eitcnt  (over  400,000  Ions  aonually)  at  Chiaturi  in 

iiiia  valley  in  Kutats.     Steam  coal  of  good  quality  it 

"  im  the  open  roadstead  of 

in  KiUais,  but  it  is  not  mined.     AlxHit  50,000  tons  of 

catracledannually.andlbe 

in  highlands  and  in  Kubatk 

ur  and  ir^n  arc  obtained. 

>mpicixin  with  the  mineral  oil 

■  les  yields  annially  between 

111  (naphtha).     Agooddral 

ol  this  is  transported  by  gravitation  f  mm  Baku  to  Baton  an  the 

Black  Sea  by  meana  of  a  pipe  laj 

isene  or  petroleum,  tbe  heavier  nluse  (ounil)  is 
iphtha  is  also  obtained,  though  in  much  inuUei 
Terek  and  Knhait,  in  TiHis  and  Dagbeatan. 
ral  springs  (chalybeate  and  sulphinmis)  rtitl 
"  s,  (.g.  M  flvtigotsi. 


Zhdamnadfk,  EaentoU.  and  K[it»«wlak  U  Terek,  wd  ■( 

Tiflii,    AbbuluRiin    mud    Bortboin    ia    i1m   lovetnment   of 
Tiflia. 

UenrnftOiiriiif  indatiy  i>  mafinsl  to  ■  lew  iitida  ukd 
commoditk*,  u(h  u  ccfMnt,  to.  tin  UM  (fat  ofl),  coUon  ■oodi. 


(opedtDy  tt  Ounha  ud  JebnOln  &e  toatb  at  EUwvctpol), 
diitiUerki  uul  bfcverkB.  On  the  other  head,  the  Amitetir  la- 
dutrk*  in  oteniii'tly  curied  on  and  nUUt  ■  liigb  dcpce  of 
technicdikDIuMlutiiUclute.  Cupel* (opedillrUfHiiului], 
lilk,  coKon  Hid  iraoUoi  goodt,  Mim  tai  Cur  cloib  aie  mule, 
•nd  imaU  inn  in  DigheUui  and  it  IWt,  Nukhi  and  Sulihom- 
kaktai  iftvcnniitka'  work  at  TJais,  'AUbJIkUi  and  Kulaii; 
potleiy  at  Elbavelp^  and  Sfauhai  lather  ihoe-nulung  at 
Akiandrapol,  NaUia.  EUtavetpol,  Shotha  and  Tlflli;  Hddlery 
a  t  Sukhum-kalehand  OchenchM  on  the  Black  Sea  and  at  Teinii' 
khin-thws  in  Da^eetan;  and  aqipet  wotk  at  Derbent  and 
AlnindiopoL  But  indiutila  of  evoy  dcaoiptioo  one  most 
■erioudy  crippled  by  the  epirit  of  turbuleDce  and  ditocdet  which 
nunifeMed  ilielf  thnnsbout  T^anernmria  In  the  yean  iqih- 
igo6,  accentuated  aa  tb^  wen  foilher  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
hflig-rooted  radel  eomillce  hetweoi  the  Aimeiiiajuand  thel^tan, 
cipedally  at  Baku  In  11)05. 

CseMWrci. — The  eiporta  through  the  Black  Sea  poiti  o( 
Balun,  Poti  and  Novo-rOBelytk  avenge  in  value  a  little  over 
^la.ooihODO  annually,  tboui^  eboirinf  a  tendency  to  increaie 
alighily.  By  far  Ibe  toojt  impottant  commodity  a  petroleum, 
(uUy  one-half  of  the  total  value.  In  addilion  large  quantities  are 
ahipped  at  Baku  direct  for  the  Volga  and  the  Tnosca^ian  port 

and  after  it  may  be  named  wheat,  bailey,  mangasese  oir,  nuize, 
wool,  oilcake^  carpeta,  lye,  oata,  liquorice  and  timber.  The 
impon  tnde  nache*  nothing  like  the  same  value,  and  what  there 
ii  ia  confined  ahnnt  enlindy  to  Batum.  The  unnuil  avcra^ 
value  may  b«putatt»lquitejC],ooo,ooo,niachiacry  and  tin-plate 
bcint  a  king  way  the  m»t  important  items.  Tbeie  U  futthci  a 
uniU  Innalt  tnde  through  TianKaucaua  from  Penia  to  the 

carpeta,  cocoons  and  aJlk,  wool,  rice  ajid  boxwood;  and  further 
a  lea-boine  trade  between  Peraia  and  Caucasian  porta  [Baku 
and  Fetiovak)  to  the  value  of  over  li  milUoni  iterling  in 
■IL  The  very  extcmive  internal  tnde  with  Rusia  can  only  be 
mentioned. 

Aoifvdyf  .>— The  principal  approach  to  Caucaaia  from  Ruaaia  by 
tail  1*  the  line  that  rum  from  Roatov-on-Don  to  VladikavLu  at 
the  loot  of  the  central  Cauctiua  nnge.  Thence,  oi  ntber  Iroin 
the  juoctloo  o[  Bolan,  14  u.  north  of  Vladikavkai,  the  main  line 
pFOceeda  tait  oI  Petiovak  on  the  Ca^iin,  and  from  Petiovik 
Ekirts  the  ibore  louihwaidi  aa  [ai  aa  Baku,  the  distance  from 
Vladikavkaz  to  Baku  being  414  m.  This  railway,  together  with 
the  driving  roadi  over  the  Caucaaui  mountaijia  via  the  Mamison 
paaa  Cihe  Ouetic  military  road)  and  the  Darial  pou  (the  Ceorgim 
miiitaiy  road),  and  the  route  acrou  the  Black  Sea  to  Poll  or 
Batum  are  the  chief  means  of  communication  between  suutfaern 
Ruista  and  Tnnsaucasia.  Baku  and  Batum  (alto  Poti)  arc 
conneiled  by  another  main  line,  i6o  ro,  long,  which  traverses 
the  valleys  td  the  Kuia  and  the  RioD,  south  of  the  Cauufus. 
From  Ti£it,  nearly  nidway  oa  Ibis  last  line,  a  raQway  proceeds 
south  II  far  as  Erivan  [im  »-),  vith  a  branch  to  Kars  (48  m.). 
The  Erivan  Une  1*  being  continued  Into  Persia,  namely,  to 
Tabrii  via  Julfa  on  the  Aias. 

Hitlary—To  the  andeot  Greeks  Caucasia,  and  the  mighty 
nnge  which  dominates  it,  were  a  region  of  mystery  and  ramance. 
It  WIS  there  that  they  placed  the  scene  ol  the  suSctings  of  Prome- 
theus (tUe  Aeschylus,  i'rcmeiinu  Yincliu),  and  there,  in  the 
land  of  Colchis,  which  corresponds  Id  the  valley  of  the  Rion,  that 
they  sent  the  Argonauts  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece.  Outside  (he 
domain  of  myth,  the  earliest  connexion  of  the  Greeks  with  that 
part  of  the  world  woidd  appear  to  have  been  through  the  mari- 
time colonies,  such  as  Dioscurias,  which  the  Milesians  founded  on 
the  Black  Sea  coast  in  the  7th  century  D.C.  For  more  tfian 
two  thousand  yeare  the  moat  powerful  slate  in  Caucasia  wu  that 


of  Oorgla  [f.*.).  the  anlbentic  hiitoty  of  which  begins  with  its 
sohmission  to  Aleiander  the  Great  in  jjj  b-C^  The  uutHero 
portion  of  Transcaucasia  fell  during  the  1st  century  B.C.  under 
the  sway  of  Armenia,  and  with  that  country  passed  under  the 
dominion  ol  Rome,  and  ao  eventually  of  the  Eastern  empirr. 
During  the  3rd  century  ajx  Georgia  ind  Armenia  were  invaded 
and  in  gnat  put  occ^iled  by  the  Khazui,  and  then  for  more 
than  >  tbouand  ycAn  the  moutain  faitaeBes  of  this  border- 
land bctwaiB  EuKfM  and  Asia  wtn  the  refuge,  or  the  resting- 
place,  of  succeoilve  mvt*  at  migration,  ai  people  after  people 
nnd  tritn  after  txibe  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  pressure 
of  stronger  races  hsraaing  them  in  the  rear,  lire  Buns,  for 
instance,  and  the  Avars  appeared  in  the  6th  century,  and  the 
Mongt^  in  the  ijth.  In  the  10th  tmtury  hands  of  Varangians 
or  Russified  Scandinavians  sailed  out  of  the  Volga  and  couted 
along  the  Caspian  until  they  bad  doubled  the  Apsheron  pcniniufa, 
when  they  latidcd  and  capwed  Barda,  the  chief  town  of  CaDcasiaa 
Albania. 

But,  apart  from  G«or^  histoiical  Interest  in  Caucasia  centres 
in  the  long  and  persistent  attempts  which  the  Russians  made 
to  conquer  it,  and  the  heroic,  though  unavailing,  resistance 
cAered  by  the  mountain  races,  mon  espedaHy  the  Circassian 
and  Lesghian  tribes.  Russian  aggression  began  somewhat 
early  In  the  iSlh  century,  when  Peter  the  Great,  oUblishing 
his  base  at  Astrakhan  on  the  Volga,  and  using  the  Caspian  for 
bringing  up  supplies  and  munitions  of  war,  cifitured  Dcibeot 
from  the  Penians  la  1713,  and  Baku  in  the  following  year. 
But  these  (onqucati,  with  others  made  at  the  eipense  of  Persia, 
were  restored  to  the  latter  power  after  Peter's  death,  a  doicn 
years  later.  At  that  period  the  Georgians  were  divided  into 
various  petty  ptindpaJiiies,  the  chief  of  which  were  Imerctia 
and  Georgia  (Khanhlia),  owing  at  times  a  more  or  leas  shadowy 
allegiance  to  the  sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  at  ConslBnlinopEe. 
In  1 7;e,  during  the  course  of  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
the  Russians  croised  over  the  Caucasus  and  assisted  the  Imere- 
lians  to  resist  the  Turks,  and  from  the  time  o(  the  ensuing  peace 
ol  Kuchukrkalnarji  the  Georgian  principalities  looked  to  their 
powerful  northern  neighbour  as  their  protector  against  the 
southern  Bcgresaors  the  Turks.  In  1183  George  XIII.,  prince  of 
GeorgiaandMingrelia,  formally  put  himself  under  the  suserainly 
of  Russia,  and  after  his  death  Georgia  was  converted  (ittoi) 
into  ■  Russian  province.  Tbcsame  fate  overtook  Imetetia  nine 
yean  lata.  Meanwhile  the  Russians  had  also  eubdued  the 
Ossetes  (iSoi)  and  Ibe  Lesghian  tribo  (iSojl  nl  the  middle 
Caucasus.  By  the  peace  of  Gulistan  in  1S13  Persia  ceded  to 
Rus^a  several  districts  in  eastern  Caucasia,  from  Lenkoran 
norlhwards  to  CcrbenL  Nevertheless  the  mountain  tribes  who 
inhabited  the  higher  parts  of  the  Caucasus  were  still  independent, 
and  their  subjugation  cost  Russia  a  sustained  eHort  ol  thirty 
years,  during  the  course  of  which  her  military  commanden  were 
more  than  once  bruu^t  almost  to  the  point  of  dc^iair  by  the 
toaadty.  the  devotion  and  the  adroitness  and  daring  which  the 

.inimsling  spirit  of  their  resistance  was  Shamyl  (Sunuet),  a 
td  priest  of  the  Lesghians,  who 


claimed  a 
first  the  Rusi 


holy  w 


policy  ol  conquest 
check.  After  acquiring  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Armenian  plateau,  partly  from  Penla  in 
1S18  and  partly  from  Turkey  in  iSig,  Russia  crushed  i  rising 
which  had  broken  out  in  the  Caspian  coast  districts  of  Daghestan 
on  the  north  of  the  Caucasus.  This  took  place  during  the  years 
iSji-rSji.  The  neit  seven  yeara  were  occupied  wilh  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Abkhasians  along  the  Black  Sea  coast,  and  of 
other  Circassian  tribes  in  the  west.  Meanwhile  Shamyl  had 
roused  the  Lesghian  tribes  fatlher  east  and  begun  his  twenty 
years'  struggle  for  freedom,  a  struggle  which  called  forth  the 
sympathy  and  admintioo  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  More 
than  once  he  cscsped.  in  a  manner  that  seemed  little  short  of 
marvellous,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Russians  when  they  held  him 
doiely  invested  in  some  mountain  laslness,  as  at  Himry  In  iSji, 
at  AUiuIgo  in  iSjg,  and  again  at  the  ismc  stronghold  In  1840. 


SSO 

Tbt  Bcw*' 

•fter  ihrM  yan  ol  u  .         _ 

Slumyl't  ilroDgbold  ol  Wcden,  >nd  then  in  lunvuoding  ibat 
chicfuin  hirauU  on  the  Inicccuible  ncky  pistform  ol  Cuoib 
In  ibc  beatt  ol  Di^iaun.  Then  (ht  hiibeno  iodonitablc 
champion  of  CnaiiaB  Indcpendencewaafbrced  tonmnder  to 
the  Rusiacs  ort  the  6th  of  Sqitcmbn  iSjg.  Nevenheleu  the 
spirit  oi  resLsUnu  in  thcK  itubbots  nxmntuneen  wu  not  finallr 
broken  nntil  1M4.  when  the  Rusuins  evenliullr  itifled  ill  opr 
poiitiDn  in  the  difficult  vaQeys  and  ;!ens  ol  the  wejleni  Caucasut. 
Bat  thJl  vai  foDoweil,  during  the  nnt  foorteen  yean,  hy  the 
wbolcsaTc  emigntion  of  thousands  upon  thousands  oIClrcauiaTis, 

region  alnuut  uninhabited  and  dest^te,  ■  condition  from  vhich 
ithasnot  tecoveredevenatlhepnsentday.  I>uring  Ibc  Kusso- 
Tuckish  Waiof  iS;7>78  tbc  leK-uaed  Gnaulans  uid  other 
Caucaslao  raountaineen,  luppaiied  by  a  fom  of  14,000  Turks, 
made  a  dttennined  attempt  to  wiot  their  native  ^ens  from  ibe 
poneiDl  Russla;bu(,  after  lufferiog  a  >evtn  defeat  al  the  huids 
of  Ceneni  Alkhuov.  iheTDikstritbdnw.and  were  accompuied 
by  some  ]a,ooo  Abkhasian),  who  setiled  in  Asia  Minor.  A  few 
months  later  the  Lcsghiuu  ia  Daghcstin,  who  had  risen  in 
tevoli,  wete  defeated  and  ihcir  counuy  once  mote  rwhiced  to 
obedience.  By  the  ensuing  pnce  of  Adnanoplc.  Russia  siill 
further  enlarged  her  Tramcaucasiin  tcrriloiieshy  the  acquisition 
of  the  districts  of  Kara,  Batum  and  Anfahan.  Afltr  a  peaceful 
period  of  a  quaitn*  of  a  century  the  Aimenian  subjects  of 
Ruisb  In  Transcaucasia  wetefilled  with  bittcmessmd  disconlent 
hy  the  confiscation  of  the  properties  of  their  national  (Gregorian) 
church  by  the  Russian  treasury.    Nor  wete  their  feelings  more 

tics  laUried  officers  of  the  Rossbn  stale.  This  fcrtncnt  of  unrnt, 
which  wu  provoked  in  the  yean  1903-1904.  was  eiacerbated 
in  the  vintcn  that  followed  by  the  renewed  outbreak  of  the 
cenlury-Iong  tadal  (cud  between  theTalanand  the  Armenians  at 
Baku  and  other  pbces.  In  fact,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  region 
between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Perso.TuAith  frontier  on  the 
south,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  one  side  to  the  Blick  Sea  on 
the  other,  was  embroiled  in  a  dvil  war  of  the  most  sanguinsry 
and  ruthless  character,  the  inveterate  racial  aninwsiiics  of  the 
combatants  being  in  both  cases  hiHamed  by  retigioui  fanaticism. 
Complfit  anarchy  prevailed  at  the  wont  cenltea  of  disorder,  as 
Baku  and  Batum,  the  Imperial  authorities  being  more  powerless 

Interior  of  Riusia.  &!any  of  the  oil  wells  at  Baku  were  burned, 
uid  massicrea  took  place  it  that  town,  at  Shusha,  at  Erivan, 
at  Hflis,  at  Batura,  al  Jebrait  and  at  other  places.  An  end  wii 
put  to  these  dlsorden  only  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  two 
contestants,  aiike  hoiTi£ed  and  exhausted  hy  the  fierce  oufhurst 
of  passion,  in  September  1903.  0.  T.  Bt) 

C  A  DC  ASUS,  a  mountain  range  of  Asia,  wholly  within  the 
Ru^an  empire,  stretching  north-west  to  5outfa.east  froro  the 
Strait  of  Kerch  (between  the  Blafk  5a  and  Sea  of  Amv)  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  over  a  length  of  500  m.,  with  a  breadth  vatyitig 
From  JO  10140  m.  In  its  general  character  and  confomutiOD  the 
Caucasus  prtsenti  a  closer  analogy  with  the  P3^entes  than  »Hth 
the  Alps.  Its  general  uniformity  of  direction,  its  comparalivdy 
narrow  width,  and  its  well-defined  limits  towards  bolb  south  and 
north  arc  all  features  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  former. 
The  range  of  the  Caucasus,  like  that  of  the  f^renees,  mai  mains 
for  coostderabje  distances  a  high  average  elevation,  and  is  not 
deft  by  deep  trenches,  forming  natural  passes  across  the  range, 
such  asaic  common  In  th£  Alps.  In  both  ranges,  too,  someof  the 
bighcsi  summits  stand  on  spurs  of  ihc  main  range,  not  on  the 
main  range  itselfj  as  Kloni  Perdu  and  Msdadctta  lie  south  of  the 
main.hcckboae  of  the  Fyrenea,  so  Mount  Elbnu  and  Kasbek, 
Oykh-tau,  Koshtan-tau,  Janga-tau  and  Shkara — all  amongst 
the  bfliest  peaks  of  the  Caucasus — stand  on  a  subsidiary  range 
nonb  of  the  principal  range  or  on  spurs  connecting  the  two.  On 
the  other  band,  It  Is  Interesting  to  compare  the  arrangeiaent  of 
the  dninage  waters  of  the  Caucasus  with  those  of  the  Alps.   In 


both  onifnphici]  qUenu  the  principal  ihren  lUtt  neuly  dl 
together  from  a  central  nucleus,  and  in  bolb  cues  they  radiate 

the  Rhone  and  the  Rhhie.  Aowing  soutb-west  and  nonh^isi 
nspecdvely,  follow  locgitudhial  valley*,  and  tbc  Aar  and  the 


d  aoutlneast  respectively,  follow 


Sowing  Dorlfa-w 
■nnsvenc  valleys.  In  tne  uucasus  t 
■outfa-wfst  and  north.cast,   namely,  1 

Rion  and   Ibe  Terek,    tnvd  along  I  .  .       - 

those  ol  the  Kara  and  the  KubaB,  flowing  souib-east  and 
noMh-weil  respecilvdy,  Invene  kingitutUnal  vaUeya,  F« 
purposes  of  desctiplion  it  is  conrvenienl  10  consider  tbc  range 
in  four  sections,  a  weatem.  a 


I.  WESttSH  Caci»SDB.  Tlus  section,  extending  from  the 
Strait  of  Kerch  to  Mount  Elhrut  in  41°  40^  E.,  is  over  4»  m. 
long,  and  runs  paralld  to  tbe  nortb^eait  cout  ol  ihe  Black  Sea 
and  ai  only  a  short  dbtutce  from  It.  Between  tbe  main  rai^ 
and  Ihe  sea  there  mtervene  at  least  two  paialld  ranges  separated 
by  deep  glens,  and  behind  it  a  third  suhsidiaty  paiallel  range, 
likewise  separated  by  a  deep  liough.like  valley,  and  known  IS 
the  Bokovoi  KbicbeC  All  these  range*  are  shorn  tbnmgh  tnns- 
versely  hy  numerous  glens  and  gorges,  and,  tbt  taintatl  being 
heavy  and  the  eipoate  favnurahle,  they  are  densely  dothed 
with  vegetation.  Many  of  the  ipnn  or  broken  segments  of  ranges 
thus  formed  abol  iieeply  upon  the  Black  Sea.  so  that  this 
littoral  region  Is  on  the  whole  very  rugged  and  not  readily 
accessible,  especially  as  Ibe  genera!  elevations  are  condderable. 
The  seaward  flanking  ranges  run  up  lo  4000  It.  and  more,  and  fn 
many  places  shoot  oui  cliffs  which  overhang  Ihe  coast  some 
3000-2000  ft.  sheer,  wkHe  the  main  range  gradually  ascends  to 
io.ooo-Ii.oao  ft.  as  it  advances  eastwards,  the  principal  peaks 
being  Tisht  (8040  ft.],  Oshten  (9110  ft.),  Shugui  (10,610  ft.),  and 
Psysh  (11,435  ft.}.  And  whereas  the  main  range  is  buSl  up  of 
hard  eruptive  or  crystalline  rocks,  Ibe  subsidiary  chains  ut 
contpmied  of  softer  (Cretaceous  add  Tertiary)  laminated  forros- 
tions,  which  easily  become  disintegrated  and  dislocated.  The 
snow-line  runs  here  at  about  qooo  ft.  on  the  loftiest  sutrmiils,  and 
east  of  Oshten  the  crest  of  tbe  main  range  Is  capped  iritb 
perpetual  snow  and  carries  many  hanging  glaciera,  wMe  latiei 
gladers  creep  down  Ihe  principal  vaDeys.  The  passes  be  at 
relatively  great  altitudes  and  are  few  in  number,  so  thai 
although  the  northern  versants  of  the  various  ranges  all  hive 
a  tolerably  gentle  slope,  communication  between  Ihe  Black 
Sea  and  the  valley  of  the  ICohafi,  end  the  low  sleppe  country 
beyond,  is  the  reverse  of  easy.  The  more  Important  passes. 
proceeding  from  west  h>  east,  are  Pihekh  (5435  ft.)  west  of 
Oshten,  and  Shethli  («o6t>  Ft.)  east  of  Oshten,  ^ashka 
(6M0  ft.)  east  of  Shugui,  Sanchat  (7090  ft.)  west  ol  P^; 
and  between  the  last-named  mountain  and  Elbruz,  fadUutini 
communication  bMween  Sukhum-Kaleh  {and  the  coasl  as 
far  as  Poti)  and  Ihe  upper  valley  of  the  Kubafi.  are  tbe 
passes  of  Marukh  (11,500  (I.),  Klukhor  (9450  ft.)  and  Nakhar 
(96rs  ig. 

Flora.— Tbc  southern  eiposure  of  this  Gltora]  region,  ihe 
shdter  aSorded  against  Ihe  bitter  winds  of  the  north  by  the 
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linfall  al 


foster  a  luiuriant  arid  abundant  vegetation.  ... 

tinguishingfeatureof  the  Bora  of  this  region  is  the  predominance 
of  arborescent  growths;  forests  cover  In  fact  56%  of  tbe  aei, 
and  are  not  only  dense  but  laced  top:ther  with  elimbiog  and 
twining  plants.  The  commonest  species  of  trees  art  such  as 
grow  in  central  Europe,  namely,  ash,  fir,  pine,  beech,  acacia. 
maple,  birch,  bor,  cbeiinut,  laurel,  holm-oak,  poplar,  elm.  litse. 
yew,  elder,  willow,  oak.  The  common  boi  Is  especially  prevalent. 
bul  Ihc  ptepondeiaiiog  species  are  Ccnifcrat,  inthiding  tbe 
Caucaiian  species  Pinui  haltpcnsii  and  P.  iniipiii.  The  tom- 
monest  firs  are  Atiu  norinunifo  and  A.  etlnUaHi.  There  are 
two  native  oaks,  Qucriiu  ptnlitus  and  Q.  siaUifiora.  A  great 
variety  of  sbiubs  grow  on  these  slopes  of  the  western  Caucasus, 
chiefly  tbe  following  species,  several  of  which  arc  indigenous— 
Kluiedairm  femUum,  AiaUa  pmticn,  AriiltUiia  tiajai,  ^guM 


w,  Ctflultria  ItltirUt.  CttmtatUr  pyraca*Aa,  CUnu 
auraniiUiH,  PuifyfBt  rbmuns,  Pirtil  earict,  lUiaum  ami<aiim, 
Lifuilritm  caiuasieum,  Pmica  pvialiim,  rkiladdphut  csrinanu, 
Fyrms  talicifcfia,  Aliu  aiiim,  ind  sii  tpnn  of  ViWmi.. 
Aquillc  planli  tlHive  eicelleiitiy  and  occiu  in  great  variily. 
Tbe  laDowhig  punly  Ciuculin  ^icci«  ib<i  grow  on  tbe  comt — 
five  tpcdei  of  spffarwart,  thive  of  iuih«g«^  Asitt  tanemim, 
Diitictrta  aucttita,  EiMiufi  radduHui,  Hiien  oMiiia.  HtUi- 

found  miny  d  iha  mon  bHuiiful  opoi-ur  ftjiterin«  pUnti  of 
a  thtnbby  chanctn-,  (g.  raignoNi,  uile*,  ciine<I>a,  begonia 
and  paulownia.  Amcng  ih*  cultivated  ima  and  ■fanibs  the 
Dwsl  valuable  ecoDomitaUy  an  tbe  vine,  pouJl,  pomegraiiau, 
fig,  olive  (up  10 1  joa  (1.  above  aea-levei),  cbettnul.  apritol,  apple, 

Kale'h  and  Bstum)  ,'malte  (ykldiog  the  ttaptclood  of  ihe  iohkbi- 
Uni>).  wbot  [UD  toOoao  fi.),  poUtocs,  peas,  cunaati.  coitoa, 
Befon  Ihe  Rutsian  conqueit  ibr  native 
n  KlbcRlJsns,  Cinaxiain  [Adigheb) 
and  Mikbuiani,  also  a  Ciiciuian  race.  Bui  ball  ■  Difilion  of 
Ihesc  people  beiag  UaboDmedut,  and  rcfusiBg  to  aubmit  lo 
Ibe  yoke  «f  Chiiailn  R«mU,  caugraled  into  Turkish  Uniloty 
LiKefFiaiinlh 
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belHeeu  1864  txA  1S78,  and  Ibe  country  wbeie  they  hut  lived 

lemained  lor  the  mosi  part  unoccnpied  until  aftei  tbe  bcgimuiig 
of  the  loth  cenluiy.  Then,  however,  the  Russian  govemmeal 
beld  out  inducemenlA  to  lettJen,  and  these  have  been  respoiHicd 
to  by  Ruwaoi,  Cceeki,  Aimenlans  and  RiuBinians,  but  tlis 
pivcoe  of  tepeopling  the  long  deserted  tcititoiy  is  clow  and 
diScnll.  The  coait-hne  ii  remarkably  regular,  there  being  do 
deep  bays  and  fevr  seaports.  The  beat  accomtnodaiion  thai 
these  latter  aflotd  consists  of  more  or  less  open  toadstead^.  cf. 
XovD-nasiytk,  Celenjik,  Anapa,  SukhuB-Ealeh,  Foti  and 
Batuin,  Along  Ihe  coatt  a  itriog  ol  fUDuper  bathing  nsoru  is 
springing  up  linuUr  to  those  that  dot  the  touih-eait  coast  ol 
the  Crimea.  Tbe  most  pnsinisuig  o(  these  little  seiside  pbcei 
ate  Anapa,  Celenjik  and  Gagiy. 

HiDciui  Cascaeusi  to)  WciUm  Half.— Tim  sub-aeclion, 
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aches  froi 


nd  the  Pass  of  Daiial.    It 

ntire  range,  fully  a  doun  axcecding  Uont  Bbnc  in  altitude 
c  below). 


of  the 


■  Fonneriy  the  Koihiaa-i 


Fomwrly  the  Dykh-Uu. 
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ibea  ihe  liiiieat„  .-^^    ^ 

•teep  [rDott  to  tlic  uunl  nan:  lully  lam  Creticuui  loathiUi. 
tlul  link  nflly  into  tbt  Ufppc  Bui  on  Ibe  wulh  Me  the  oyiul- 
liu  loclu  an  niccndcd  by  ■  bmd  beU  of  ilalM  u  to  Ibe  ■(>  af 
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divided.     EaM  ol 


Ihe  vr^t  TIanUel   td .    _,^_ 

[--nUieiitPriUiilll.-."    "Attbcbuaaftbe 

rhain  Bpretd  (lo  Ibe  noith)  bnad,  ■aaoth,  Eiwy  dovu,  tbeputurM 
li  the  Turk  and  tbe  OaMa.  .  .  .  Their  ridgca  attala  to  9000  to 
10.000  (I.  Tbey  an  ooBpoead  ol  friaUE  nitalluia  acMita.  .  .  ■ 
Beyond  tbeae  ichiktB  riaea  a  brakes  will  of  RnieitoiM,  dell  to  the 
bjK  by  Borgeat  throuili  which  flow  the  iDODDtafa  torrenta,  aad 
rapped  ijy  pale  pced^toua  haltlemaiita,  which  lace  tbe  eentra] 
rliaia  (1  a  heJghi  of  1 1,000  to  11,000  ft  Berand.  a^Io,  Uei  a  hrn"< 
luiiw.  or  '  lon|iliuUail  fold,'  aa  |eBla(Uti  tail  IC  paiallel  to 
ridM.  add  then  riiea  tbe  laat  etevattoo,  a  bdt  of  low  caican 
hilu,  aa  whkh,  here  and  there  aouiia  the  waves  ol  bcctb  for 

purpleorbliiawithdiMancc.a-'^'-  -"" •—•-• — . -.— - 

ihiaei  like  a  patch  of  ficsh 
flprcadt  the  SnrthiaD  itepfie, : 

an  —J**"—  ol  foog  low  noduli , 

in  oar  boaa  coimtiei,  leamed  by  kwihininc  rit . 

the  eoanei  of  the  tribiitarica  m  tbi  Tenk.  .  .  .  Soutbwarda  too. 
iamediatdy  under  tha  aaowl,  ■■  Cod '  qyataUa*  achbta,'  annth 
(taw  heifht^  aefiaratcd  by  dianow  treicbaa.  which  form  tba  hmi 
uadulatlau  of  tbe  three  baaia^  the  ini  Lt»piilutUUIa  Jmoiiuut 
ntnr  Radde.  Tboe  biilntor'  liiati[ufinarfbldi'areencl'--ri  -1 
ulh  by  the  iong  biob  ridve  of  dark  tlalia.  whifh 
i  10  the  crvMalfina  [main]  -■-■-  '         -  '  " 


4utB  dolT  nC^H  ita  local  colour  and 
Boyood,  ODCfl  toon  beyooi' 
dead  krvd  d  Lombardy,  bi 


parallei  id  the  rrystainna  fniain]  chain  froia  the  DetahbouThcnd  ol 
Sukhum-Kak  to  the  Kiroovava  Con  [pwB  oi  Daihl.)  Behind  thii 
*lale  creat  tprndft  a  confLiaed  umltilude  of  hlilt,  Jui^hic  and  Cre- 


t^  RiorhMdraa  io  the  ^awSi' 
near  Kutak,  it*  best  kiow 

l^atacoaok,  are  compreflscd. 


Thnr  outer  edge,  dlount 


implid,  fiuTled  and  (rcqucntly  m 


It  i>  otiDuiied  tb 


>  tt.  hishcr 


1  theH 


bundled  gladera 
of  tbe  range,  aod  aithough  they  often  rivai  thoao 
of  tbe  Alps  in  liie,  they  do  not  docend  geocnlly  to  such  low 
atlltudeiu  the  latter.  The  hot  ktwuo  are  tbe  Bealngi  or  Ullu, 
betmecn  Dykh-tau  and  Jsn^a-tau,  la)  m.  lonf ,  cDVetiug  in 
Ilea  of  31  sq.  m.,  and  dcKendiag  to  6535  ft.  il-jve  sei-level; 
Leksyt,  litualcd  MUth  of  AdyT4u-bailu,  ji  a.  long,  ig  sq.  m. 
in  Area,  attd  crccpiog  down  to  aa  low  aa  5690  ft.,  this  being  the 

lite  ranges  Tacya  01  Zea,  descending  6  m.  ieom  the  Adai-khokb 
la  an  altitude  oi  6730  ft.;  Kuacom,  fcoin  the  sarae  mounlaia. 
gj  m.  long.  14  sq.  n.  in  ilea  and  icacliing  dawn  to  5790  fL, 
the  towctt  on  the  ooilb  ilde;  Dyevdonk  oi  Devdorik,  from 
Kssbek,  ti  m.  long,  its  lower  end  it  7530  ft.;  Khaldch  or  G«Hho 
4)  m.  long,  from  Sfakaia  and  Janga-tau;  Tuybei  liom  Tetnuid, 
■ '       ■  ■     aching  down  to  6sSs  ft.;  Tiauntr 


lei,  tbeu 


id  the  1 


-ea.bul 


J40  It.  higher,  likewise  ^\ 
pcik,  Adish  and  GettoL 

glacier  5  m.  long  ami  teimmauBg  at  7450  it.  ine  total  area 
coveted  by  ^acieti  in  the  cenital  Caucasus  is  estimated  at  £15 
to  6jo  sq.  m.,  the  longest  being  tbe  Maliev  on  Kasbek,  ]6  m. 
long}  but  BccordiDg  to  the  invcstigBlions  ol  M.  Kosiikov  several 
tmsflii  Cuuwu  (md  cd.,  igtn),  I.  jo-jl. 


of  tbe  lugeil  gUcitra  are  ihrinkiBi  01  TCIiettlns,  tkc  'Heyt 
«l  tbe  nte  of  aomc  thing  like  40-43  ft.  per  auiuDi. 

J'oiio. — It  is  in  thia  tectioD  that  the  entire  owunliut  syaUB 
is  nanowest,  and  here  it  is  that  (apart  liam  the  "  sate  "  at 
Derbent  close  btude  the  C^pianJ  the  principal  meao*  oi  con- 
mtmicalioD  tiist  between  narih  and  south,  bttvten  tbe  stqipa 

These  meaui  of  communicalion  ate  tbe  pasaca  of  Danal  and 

Kaabek,^  runs  tbe  Georgiiu  military  road  (made  1011-1864) 
from  Vladikavkaz  to  Tiflis,  cutting  through  the  mountains  by 
a  Boige  (8  m.  long)  of  *ing*iijT  beauty,  shut  in  by  precipiiota 
■noontain  walls  nearly  6000  It.  high,  and  so  narrow  that  there  ii 
only  just  room  for  tbe  cairiage-toad  and  the  bcawling  rivet 
Terek  nde  by  tide.  The  past  by  which  this  road  croBcs  ih* 
main  range,  latthn  south,  is  koowa  aa  the  Kiestovsya  Gon 
(Motmliin  ol  the  Cioti)  and  lies  jSoj  ft.  above  sea-levcL  The 
MjTnlmii  Put,  ovci  which  nini  tbe  (^tic  mililaiy  load  (aiade 
pusablafot  vehicles  in  i8&«)fnim  tbe  Tcick(belaw  Vladikavkai) 
to  Kutaii  in  the  viUcy  ol  the  Rion,  skirting  the  castem  foot  d  the 
Adal-khokh,  lies  at  uallitude  of  9iio  ft.  aisil  is  aituaUd  a  Utik 


«ntial  re 


9I  the  IC 
better  than  mou 
horses  can  traverse  the  tKsl  of  them  only  during  a 
the  height  of  summer.  They  mostly  lange  at  altJtudea  of  9000- 
il.joo  ft.,  and  between  the  pais  ol  Nakhu  in  the  wetC  and  that 
of  Mamison  in  tbe  east  there  is  not  1  linjje  pat)  below  10,000  ft. 
The  best  known  in  this  section  are  the  thiee  Bakaan  pitarf  ol 
Chiper  (io,Booand  10,710  ft.),  Basaa  (99 jo  ft.)  and  Dongui.oniB 
(io,4«o  ft.),  south  ol  Elbrus;  those  of  Bccbo  (11,070  ft,), 
Akh^u  (11465  IL),  Bak  (io,ijo  ft),  Adymi  (is.joj  ft.)  and 
Bciine  (10,090  It.),  between  Elbtua  and  Dykh-tau;  and  then 
of  Sharl-viik  (11,560  ft.),  Edena,  Piti(-mu  or  Godivizk  Cii,>Ta 
It),  Sbtulu-vlik  (10,860  ft.),  I^oaigyn  (ii,ijo  ft.),  bctwest 
Dykh-tau  and  Adii-khokh;  the  Bakh-faodak  (9370  f L),  belwcca 
Adai-khohk  and  Kiibck;  and  the  two  Kaiaul  puaes  (ii.&So 
■nd  11,170(1.)  iiidCurdri-Yiik(io,97oli.),coimectiag  the  valley 
of  tbe  Urukh  with  that  ol  the  Rion.  The  most  Itequenteil  past 
In  Svinctb  is  thutolUtpaii  (926011.),  situated  ID  tbe Gnt  (J  Ibe 
southern  Bubsidiary  ranges  mentioned  above,  ibd  thus  connect- 
ing the  valley  ol  the  Ingui  with  tbe  valley  of  IheTskbenia-Tskhifi. 
^Jors. — In  litis  section  ol  the  range  agiin  the  Knilbem  slopes 
are  clothed  with  vegetation  of  icmarkable  luxuiiai^e  and 
lichncas,  mora  eipcdally  in  the  tcgion  of  Svanetia  (4>°-43*  £.). 
Not  only  are  the  [dants  bigger  than  they  grow  in  tbe  Alps,  but 
tha  blossoms  are  more  abundant.    Hen  igiin  foreits  of  Cmijerat 

and  the-  otbci  distinguishing  fcaluRi  of  tbe  flora  ate  gisintic 
male  fein*  (A3tii«im  flix-wuu),  Parii  inamfltU  (a  member  d 
the  Ttitliaceas),  UiKta  <a  tree-nws,  boi,  holly  (.Iltz  a^Ualimai), 
Lilium  nvrnaJdpliBm  and  many  ol  tbe  familiar  berbaceous 
plants  vhicb  flower  in  English  garderts,  though  here  tbey  grow 
to  in  altogether  eitnordinary  site — "  monkshoods,  Cefkalaria, 
Uulitdia  and  groundsels,  among  which  men  on  horseback  might 
play  at  hide  and  seek  wilhout  stooping"  (E.  Levier).  OtheJ 
prominent  species  are  Campanida.  fyrOkrum,  aconite,  Ctftalla, 
speedwell,  Alchcmilla  trrkia,  CmtaKrei  maatctpliaU,  Pritnta 
paniit  and  a  spedcs  of  piimiose.  And  the  great  height  (13,000 
ft.]  at  which  tbe  flowering  plants  blossom  is  not  lea  retnarkable 
than  the  great  beiuty  ind  abundance  ol  the  flowen.  Spedei 
which  grow  on  both  the  nonfatm  and  the  MUtbcui  slopes 
ascend  iDooft.hl^eronlheUlterthuanlhcformer.  Walnuts 
grow  up  to  an  altitude  of  5400  ft,,  the  vine  and  mulberry  up  to 
315011.,  thcUineandatbI0  400o  It.  The  forests  eilcDd  to  the 
upper  end  of  tbe  Umeitoiie  gorges.  Abova  that  the  ciystalllBC 
schiitaare  bare  ol  tree  vegetation.  The  upper  limit  ol  arborescent 
vegetation  is  considered  to  run  at  7000-7500  ft.,  ol  shruba  such 
aa  ihododendroos  at  £500  ft.,  and  i^  putuie-lands  up  to  9000  ft. 
The  princtpal  culitvaied  vaiieliei  ol  plants  in  this  section  an 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  beana,  millet  and  tobacco. 

S.MiooLE  Cahcieds:     (t)  e«l(ni/'<rl.~lBtUt sob-section, 
wfaicb  itRtches  from  Kasbek  ind  the  Daiial  gorge  eastwards  to 


(ha  BalM-digh  is  4S*  ij'  E.,  ■  diiUncc  of  130  m.,  ibe  Ciitcuu  i 
■lUina  iU  gnuctt  brodth.  For  Ihc  irhole  of  Ihit  diiUnce  the  I 
Duin  ante  kccfM  ■(  *9  inrage  dmtian  o)  10,000  It.,  tbouf  h  1 
the  poki  is  many  iniUnna  tone:  up  looo  lo  nearly  jooo  ft. 
Uglier,  the  dUtuds  iociwinc  lowudi  Ibe  aul.  Ai  the  nuin 
rugeappnachc*  tha  Ctyhniti  (nnile  core  gndiuUy  diui^ican , 
ginng  piua  to  PilMonic  tcbitls.  which  ipread  ifrm  both  the 
Bsithan  ukI  Ihe  mitbwa  ilapim.  The  glideni  too  decteuc  in 
the  Hme  propDrtian  both  in  nugnitsde  and  in  extent.  Here  the 
principal  pcaki,  again  found  for  the  nmt  part  on  the  spun  and 
nilndiarynnga,aretheTunlal(om'khokh(ij,J7ofI.),Shan-tau 
('4.iJoft.).Kideil«itm«gaJiCij,S4ori.),Zilga-liiolih(ii,645!l), 
Zilari<.l,s65ll-),Choukhi(ii,iiofL),JulliMJagh(.i,4Jofl.). 
ALikhuQ-dagh  (11,690  >lO  and  Moghi-dagh  (ii,44S  H)  On  the 
nau  range  itielf  auiid  Borbalo  (10.175  '')'  G™<'  Shavi-kildeh 
(iij>Sft-),  Munv  (11,110  ft},  Anul  (11.740  ft],  Cinoi-n»o 
(ii,i»  IL),  ohUe  farther  eait  come  Trlan-dagh  (13,765  ft.)  itid 
Baardjiui  or  lUchen  (14,79;  fL).  In  the  »ine  direction,  but 
(g(iDogt>ide  the rnaiu  range, lie Shah-dagfa  (ij,gis ft), Sbalbui 
(ij,6rs  ft.)  and  Malkamud  (11,750  ft.). 

But  the  moil  noiewotlhy  [etiUTe  of  thii  section  a  the  broad 
UtUand  r<|>M  g/  Dii{i<ifan,  which  Sgnkl  the  msin  laCEe  oo  the 
north,  and  linka  down  both  eaiiwirdt  to  lie  Black  Sea  and 
Botthwardi  Lo  the  valJey  of  the  Teiek.  On  the  north-weit  Ihfi 
rugged  highland  region  it  well  defined  by  the  c&tinctivt  trani- 
vene  lidge  of  Andi,  which  to  the  eait  of  Kaibek  atrikes  oS  from 
the  Caucasus  range  almoat  at  right  angles.    The  rest  of  Ihe 


I  altitudes  froi 


17500 


:p  gorge-lik( 

which  have  Hmelhing  of  the  appearance  ol  independent  rang« 
or  rather  elongated  tablelands  of  a  mountainous  chatatte 
The  nioit  prominent  ol  ihoe  lablelindi  is  Bashjam,  whic 
ttrelches  east  and  west  between  Ihe  Chant!  Argua  and  th 
Andian  Eoisu,  both  tributaries  ol  the  Terek.  Upon  it  rise  If 
fiHlipicuous  peaks  of  TebuhH-mta  (14,775  ft.),  Tugo-ml 
(IJ.79S  'tOi  Komilo-tavi  or  Kachu  (14,010  It,),  Dono»-ml 
(i.t,s6o  It.],  DiUos-mta  (13.740  ftf),  KvavloHnla  or  Kalos-nii 
(lj.aSa  ft.),  Motshekh-tsleri  (13,140  ft.)  and  Calavanat-tife 
Oj.ite  ft.).  Farther  east  come  the  Boica  taUeland.  strelcbin 
from  south-wiDth-west 


d  the  A 


n  Koisu 


r  13,400 


■everal(ieaksi(-f.  AntshavaU(i5,44oft.),  Botshokb-mc«r  (13,515 
ft.).  K<wan-kii  (i].4>o  (I.)  and  Addala^shuogchol-mefr  (13,580 
fl.);  and  the  Dyulty  tableland,  reaching  11,400  ft.  between  the 
Kara  Kolm  and  the  Kazikumukh  Koisu.  On  lome  of  these 
peaka  again  there  is  a  considerable  amounl  of  glaciation,  more 
particularly  on  the  slopes  of  Dikkn-mta.  where  the  ijaciets 
descend  to  7700  fL  on  the  north  bde  and  to  S350  ft.  on  the 
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e  Caucai 


tomewbal  lower  than  those 
(till  at  affireclilblF  bei^ts.  fully  equal  to  those  that  lead  up 
froro  the  Black  Sea  to  Ihe  niley  of  the  RubaA  in  the  western 
seclicin  of  the  range.  Tbe  best  known  are  the  Krestovaya  Cora 
(7S0S  ft.)  on  the  Geor^an  military  road,  south  ol  Dariil;  Kodor 
(9300  ft.)  and  Satskhcni,  leading  up  from  Telav  in  the  u[^ier 
valley  of  the  Alaian;  and  Cudur  (10,110  It.)  and  Salavat 
(gifto  ft.),  carrying  the  Akhly  military  road  from  the  valley  of 
the  Samur  up  p»t  the  Shah-digb  and  the  Baiar-dyusl  to  the 
valley  of  the  Aluan. 

TbB  fara  of  this  sccdon  bean  1  general  isemblancc  to  that 
fulher  VOL  Ampk  dMiUi  will  be  found  in  Dr  G.  Radde's 
(1S31-190])  monognphi  on  Daghstan,  quoted  at  the  end  o( 
ttM  present  article. 

4.  The  EuTEiH  Sectii>n  ol  the  Caucasus  gradually  dies 
•way  east  ol  B»b«-d«|h  (ii,9Jo  ft.)  towards  the  Caspian, 
terminatingfinally  in  the  peninsula  ol  Apsheron-  It  is,  however, 
continued  under  Ibe  waien  of  the  Casfuan,  as  stated  in  the 
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ilalian  sida  o[  the  Alps.  In  the  touth-wotem  valleys  and  on  the 
south-woiem  slopes  of  the  Cauosus,  whEie  a  heavy  rainfall  is 
CDtnbined  with  a  warm  temperatuic.  magnificent  forests  doihe 
the  mountain  .fides  and  dip  their  skirta  into  tbe  waters  of  the 
Black  Sea.  There  not  only  the  Uttoral  from  (uy)  Sukbum-Kaleb 
to  Batum  but  Ihe  inland  parts  of  the  basin  of  the  Rioo  will 
best  comparison  with  any  of  the  provinces  o[  Italy  in  point  of  fer- 
tility, and  in  richness  and  variety  of  product!.  But  farther 
inland,  upon  proceeding  eastwards  towards  Tiflis,  a  great  change 
becomes  noticeable  on  the  other  side  ol  the  transverse  ridge  of 
the  Suram  or  Mcskes  moualains.  Arid  u{dand  plains  and 
parched  Aillsides  take  the  place  of  therich  verdure  and  luxuriant 
arborescent  growth  of  Imeretia,  Svanetia  and  Mingrelia.  the 
districts  which  occupy  the  valleys  ol  the  lagur  and  Rion  and  the 
tributariesof  the  latter.  A  very  sinjilar  change  likewise  becomes 
noticeable  in  the  higher  itgiDDS  of  the  Cjiucasus  Moualains 
upon  proceeding  north  of  tbe  pass  of  Mamison,  which  »paraics 
the  head-waters  of  the  Rion  Irom  those  of  the  Ardon,  an  important 
tributary  of  the  Terek.     The  valli 


'e  the  bare  rock  di 


almost  wholly  destitute 
not  prevail,  the  mountain  slopes  ai 
field's  description  of  the  valley  of 
apply  pretty  generally  to  all  the  valleys  that  descend  on  that 
face  of  the  range:  "  treeless  viUeys.  bold  rocks,  sicfxa  ol 
forbidding  steepness  (even  to  eyes  accustomed  to  those  ol  the 
Alps),  and  stonehuilt  Ullages,  scarcely  distinguishable  fmm  the 
neighbouring  crags."  But.  austere  and  anatlractlve  though 
these  valleys  are,  the  same  epithets  cannot  be  applied  10  Ihe 
deep  gorges  by  which  in  most  cases  the  streams  make  their 
fscape  through  the  northern  subsidiary  range.  These  defiles  arc 
declare  10  be  superior  in  grandeur  to  anything  of  the  kind  in 
the  Alps.  That  oi  Darial  (Ihe  Terek)  is  fairly'well  known,  but 
those  of  the  Cherek  and  thie  Urukh,  fartlier  west,  are  stated  to 
be  still  more  magnificent.  And  not  only  do  the  snow-dad 
ranges  and  the  ice-panoplied  peaks  which  IDwcr  up  above  them 
surpass  the  loflieit  summits  of  the  Alps  in  sllitude;  they  also 
in  many  cases  eicel  them  in  boldnei)  and  pictuiesqueness  of 
outline,  and  equal  the  most  difficult  of  them  In  steepness  ood 

Hydropafiy. — Nearly  all  the  larger  riven  of  Caucola  have 
Ihdt  sources  in  the  central  parts  of  tbe  Caucasus  range.  The 
short,  sleep.  torreBlial  streams  of  Hdzimta,  Pzou,  Bsyb  and 
Kodor  drain  the  country  west  of  Elbruz.  The  Ingur,  Tskhenls- 
Tskhali,  Rion  and  its  tributaries  (e.f  .[he  Kvirila]  are  longer,  but 
also  in  part  torrential;  they  drain  the  great  glacier  region 
between  Elbrus  and  Kasbek.  The  Rion  is  the  iMaiii  of  tbe 
ancients  and  flows  through  the  clastic  land  of  Colchis,  associated 
with  the  legends  of  Medea  and  the  Argonauts.  Tbe  Lyakhva 
and  Angva.  tributaries  of  the  Kura,  carry  oS  the  waters  of 
the  main  range  south  of  Kasbek,  and  other  tributaries,  such  as 
tbe  Yoia  and  Ihe  Alaaan,  collect  the  surplus  drainage  of  the 
main  Caucasus  rsnge  farther  easL  Tbe  other  large  river  ol  this 
region,  the  Araa,  has  its  sources,  not  in  the  Caucasus  range,  but 
the  Armenian  highlands  a  long  way  south-west  of  Ararat. 
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among  the  central  gliders.  «.g.  Ihe  Malka,  Baksan,  Chcgem, 
Cherek,  Urukh,  Ardon,  all  confined  to  deep  narrow  glens  until 
they  quit  the  mountains.  The  Kuna,  which  alone  pursues  an 
independenl  courK  through  tbe  iti 
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nngts  ol  ihe  Ciucuui. 

loo  nol  eici^  4600  Ft. 
hF  undi  of  Lh?  dnerl 
1     Oi  the  siraiini  Itiit 


ilcppa  More  they  rearh  the  Cupi 

c»rve  [nto  cbtqurn  the  (lev»t«l  plaieau  or  nigtiunti  rtgion  ai 
Daghesua  tour  iK  known  by  ihe  common  nune  of  the  Koisu. 
being  dblinguohed  nilcr  «  u  the  Andiin  Koiju,  the  Av»ri»n 
Konu.  Ibt  Kin  Kdisd  and  the  Kiakumukb  Kouu,  which  aJl 
unite  10  ionn  Ihe  Subk     The  only  other  itrelni  dejervtng  oI 

■heir  witen  into  the  Cupiin,  u  ■!»  iJoei  (he  Zumgail,  a  imsU 
ttrean  which  dnini  the  eutem  eitiemity  of  the  Cauiasui 
r»nge  in  the  government  of  Baku. 
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h^nir 

Dpbeavali  arc  preit] 

njoflh 

range  with  .he  (ran* 

are  Elbtut  and  Kubek-  The  town  of  Sbeniikha. 

car  the  1 

Ihreaki  ai  lati 

901;   while  in  Ihe  adjace 

ila  r> 

oeaeciil  in  large  numben 

northern  foot  of  ihi 

jyjlem  hoi  mineral  iprii 

ul  ai 

and  Kiilovodsk,  ant 

<ng  the 

ightindi  of  Daghejlan,  i. 

F^ki- 

endery,  Akhla.     In 

his  conne™n  il  may  alx 

be  men 

loned 

northern  border  of  the  Armenian  highland)  01 
ude  of  the  Rion-Kura  dcpreuion.  in  the  mouni 
AlagOi,  Akmangan,  Saimar,  Codortby,  Great  ai 


ra  iollowed  by  i 
•ellwlaiil 


U  T  Be  ,  P  A  K  ) 

Caucanitii  comparatively 
tinafjn       Inibcctrtrtof 

""™"ly"(oMeJ 


iKlinatioa  lowatdt  Ihe  plain  On  ihe-Hi 
it  aSecled  by  numrroui  •eeondary  (a 
Btian  w  Upper  Miocene  drpoiita.     In  I 


oyiulliiie  band  b  lot).   The  nonhcra  Ma 
broader,  and  ia  thrown  into  linple  foldi  lilt 

wUdi  nadBubt  ihi coniiauitioa  of  tbeMci 


IP  L*.) 
•mika  ibe  (ollaatliv  an  iliU  wcful; 
^    vun  nmxiimMtmBa,   iniiMBMaaJU  l>  vols..  Lciaaig,   Ifts6);     A- 

PetahoWi.BcfKoBiaiiu  U  volt.  Leirag.  iSSt-ifcTJ:   hfC.  >« 

1875),  F.C  Grove. rfc/«j(>CaKaj«7L>nd™,'i»TS>:,6  RadSl 


.  Bprt>Hd  Other    m«  VHkir  (UipiSriM?):     U -.,- 

1  more  cakarcnit  lofioiiij  ifam  U  Ctiaiiic  (4  vub.,  Lyini  and  Pirn,  iSsj-iUrl ;  C. 
the  Kuih.  The  van  Kahn.  Ami  dvn  KaulaiMi  (Lripiic,  iS<n),  X»fciiucb  jCeun 
■--  -'■-'-  —  ■•■-'  Hml  SOiiim  iLdiaii.  i%gii.  mni  SiUtr  am  iim  Kmmtm  OJifzis- 
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lOM):  V.  Se(U  and  D.  ViUiao,  M  Cihuim  Connie  (Turin.  iSoo) ; 

Swap  SBonttia  (1  voli-.  LondoTi.  IflSj);  E.  I«vicr»  A  tvattrs  It 
Oiuui  (Puiis.  rd.  looj),  opickjlv  nlubte  /or  bouny:  C.  M«t- 
biclwr,  4iu  dn  HHJtruwucii  ^  Xsntiiu  (i  voli.,  Lapii(,  ivoi); 
A.  Facher,  Zwii  Kaalanalu  EtudilKitn    (Bnot,    1891);    E. 

IB9«);  <i  lUdde,  Riiim  on  in^ prrrilcli-rulliKln  Cmn.  TolyitS 
■Bi  itiH JtoHhfr  (Lfipiie,  1B86),  Dii  FamiajBi^  FltniaslUmal- 
luikH  Xoi^il^MfU  (UiiUM.  I BW).  Xwuliii*  (Qgihi.  1S9D),  iwl  4h 
An  ifiuitilruuGtn  HxkSpn  (Cotba.  iSi?}!  aixl  Cciunt  J.  Zichy. 
fojaiHii.  CuiuMw  U  vols..  Budapot.  1897).  F.  Locninion-LtMing 
h»  mo  Kcsuni «(  thcBcolsfyDl  theiliBnrtilaiwIht  miliUiy  road 
iRxn  VUdiluvku  toYiRii  U  (he  Gmiit  ia  Saianam  dm  VII- 

J.  Mouritr  00  Ibc  [oKi-utci  in  Cnbi  <f  UjH^  In  CoKiiH  (tsesl ; 
■nd  on  modtm  Wunrif  C.  Biumjari™.  SeitBt  Jahii  ill  ttmka- 

valuable  inlonui  wnitoi't  tiK  CoDOHiw  u  piciefveil  in  iniclei  la 
encyclcucdoi  and  KJEnlific  periodicab.  cip«iaUy  I  be  Itvrnia  and 
Zapiitfal  ihc  Rus>jn  and  Caucauin  gnttaptikal  tociclia,  in 
P.  P.  Stmftiov'j  Gmtrapltial  DiiH<iitaty  Rn  Rusuan.  5  voli..  Si 
Petmbitft.  iU}-iM4).  and  in  the  Ah>Ii7  aKrkht€iickaHy  ilnar 
(IU4f.andinilicA:anbub>MniAir(anni>a]lyatTiIlii).  Sccalu 
G^ihti  and  E.  KunM,  ''Der  Nonlfuo  dei  Dagheslaa  und  da> 
m,\iianit  Tiefland  bli  lur  Kuma"  (eiviniiingtne(t  No.  m  Id 
PtU-xtnnt  MilUilimtm).  and  "  Dai  Oitulcr  d«  Ponltii  und  khm 
kiihiirrileEM*klielun|in  Verianledet  IrtornjDjalin"  (Etvln- 
zawliell  Ne.  Ill  of  iba  •aait)i  tw  V.  Dinri^lileilt  in  Stat.  Cat. 
««.— "G«i«apliyo(theCaucn««''(July  iSasJi"  The  Caucian 
Hii^|ji«t."Tju«  i»95);  ■■Tlw  HvdKignphy  oT  ihe  CaiKasu," 
(June  i»«):  "  The  Ri-feta  of  R«™a  "  (June  1004),  "  The  Small 
Tcadel  oflbe  Caucuui  "  (March  1891):  and  "  Uiuaiiai.  idiami  " 

ifcl^'le  J'l  ;  310,000  W-Vii-'Wl'  ™T.  Bb™    KkT 

GADCHOU-LEMAIRE,  LOUIS  FRAKCOIS  ASQCSTB  (1789- 
]S6l).F»achji>u™il't[.vast»min  Paris  on  the  iStbo)  August 
1784.  Toirardi  tbemii  ol  the  Fiist  Empire  he  vas  piofirietiir 
a(  the  jBurnal  ii  la  lUUraluri  tl  tii  oris,  which  he  iiansfocmcd 
at  the  Rntonlion  into  a  polilicil  joumrit  of  I.ibccal  Icndencici. 
Hie  NainjauHt,  in  which  Lotus  XVtII  himself  had  little  saliiicai 
■nklc*  MCietly  inserted.  Af'er  Ih*  return  iioin  Elba  the  Naiti 
iamu  became  BonapsrtJst  and  fell  inlo  discredit.  It  was  sup- 
pressed at  the  second  I(e%tDraiion.  Cauchois-Lemoire  then  threw 
himsell  impetuously  into  the  Liberal  ablation,  and  hid  lo  Ule 
refuge  in  Bnjssels  in  i!r6,  and  in  the  followingyearat  the  Hague, 
whence  he  was  elpelled  (or  publishing  an  Afptl  i  fepinios 
fuNiqiu  tl  am  £teta  CftiiraH.  en  fmur  ia  patrhlii  frMmii. 
Betuming  to  Fiance  in  i8ig.  he  rcsunitd  the  straggle  against 
lyillst  party  with  such  temerity  that  he  was  con- 


I  iSii  and  fiCteci 


,,__ __,.    Alter  the  revolution  of  July  iSjo  he 

ccfuwd  a  pension  of  6000  francs  offered  to  him  by  King  Louis 
Philippe,  on  the  ground  that  he  wished  to  retain  his  independence 
even  in  hij  lelaLiuns  with  a  government  which  he  had  helped  lo 
establish.  He  made  a  bitter  attack  upon  the  Pirier  minlilry  [ix 
his  journal  Ban  ims;  and  in  iBj6  wis  one  of  Ihe  fdunden  of  a 
neu-  apposition  journal,  the  5ihJf.  He  Kmn,  however,  abandoned 
journalism  (or  history  and,  having  no  private  meani.  in  1S40 
arcpptcj  the  post  o(  head  of  a  department  In  the  Boyil 
Anhivcs.  Of  a  Hinsln  it  lit  Rholuliim  it  Juillel,  which  he 
then  undertook,  he  published  only  the  6t3I  volume  (1841), 
which  contains  a  hiiloiicil  summary  of  Ihe  Restoration  and 
a  preliminaiy  sketch  of  the  democratic  movement-  He  died  in 
Parij  on  the  fllh  o(  Auguit  i84l. 

CAUCHOK.  PIERHB  (d.  1441),  French  bishop,  was  bom  near 
Reims  in  the  latter  half  o(  the  14th  century.  \Ve  find  him 
rector  of  the  univeirfty  o(  Paris  in  October  rje?.  In  14IJ  he 
joined  the  Burgundian  (action,  and  was  eiilcd  by  the  pirie- 
meni  of  Paris.  But  on  the  triumph  of  his  party  this  decree  was 
annulled,  and  Philip  the  {>»d,  dake  of  Burgundy,  gave  him  a 
canonry  at  Beiuvais.  sent  him  to  the  council  o(  Constance, 
prwcuttd  him  the  post  of  «oflre  fc  ««««« in  141 S,  and  finally  in 
1410  had  him  made  bishop  of  Bcauvais.  Bui  the  people  were 
hostile  1:)  him,  and  he  was  driven  from  his  bishopric  in  14!9; 
whereupon  he  attached  himself  to  the  English  court,  and  In 
i4jt  endeavoured  to  procure  the  surrender  of  Reims  to  the 
Enstiib,  M  Ihal  Henry  VI.  might  be  crowned  there.    In  this  be 


failed,  and  Henry  was  ctowdhI  in  Paib  OD  the  i7lh  of  I 

I4J'  by  Henry  BCBuloTt,  cardinal  bishop  o(  Wlncheater,  amsua 

l>y  the  bishops  of  Beauvtls  and  Noyon.  On  the  >4lh  of  May 
1430,  Joan  of  Arc  having  been  taken  prisoner  al  Compl^gne, 
within  the  linuta  of  his  dioceac.  Cauchon  acted  aa  her  accuaet, 
and  demanded  Ihe  right  of  jodging  kei.  Joan  wa>  laken  to 
Rouen,  whither  Canchon  followed  her,  having  been  driven  from 
Bcauvais.  He  conducted  ths  trial  with  marked  partiaHty 
and  malevolence,  condemaal  the  maid  10  impnsonmeat  (or  life, 
and  then,  under  pressure  from  the  populace  and  the  EngHsh, 
to  fitah  perfidieB,  dedaied  Joan  a  niapsed  heretic. 


to  these 


ularar 


the  jotb  of  May  1431.  As,  In  consequence  of  this.  It  w^ 
possible  for  him  to  return  to  his  own  diocese,  hf  obtained  the 
bishopric  of  Lfsieux  in  1433  by  favour  of  the  king  of  England. 
He  asdsled  at  the  council  of  Basi^l  in  i4S5,  ^"d  died  suddenly 
on  the  1 8th  of  December  1441.  Excommunicated  posthumously 
by  Pope  Caliitus  IV.,  bia  body  was  exhumed  and  thrown  in  the 

See  Cerf,  "  Pient  CaneNM  de  Sommihre,  cfianofne  de  Reima  et 
de  ttauvak,  MqiM  de  Bcauvais  a  de  Uileui.  un  orifiiie,  ■■ 

rtSemy"   Rciini  (1^^). 

CAUCBV.  ADODSTIII  LOUIS,  Baioh  CiV&r-BsT),  French 
malhematidan,  was  born  al  Paris  on  the  list  of  August  1789, 
and  died  at  Sceam  (Seine)  on  the  jjrd  of  May  1857.  Having 
received  his  early  elucatioa  ftnm  his  father  Louis  Francois 
Cauchy  (17S0-1S48),  who  held  several  minnr  public  appoiot- 
menls  and  counted  Lagrange  and  Laplace  among  hit  frieindt, 
Cauchy  entered  £cole  Centrale  du  Psnthtoii  in  1801,  »nd 
proceeded  to  the  £cole  Polytechniquc  in  iBoj,  and  In  the  Ecole 
dcs  Ports  et  Chaussfes  ia  1B07.     Having  adopted  the  prolession 

in  i£i3  on  account  of  his  halth,  whereupon  Lagrange  and 
Laplace  persuaded  him  lo  renounce  engineering  and  to  devote 
himscU  to  mathematics.  He  obtained  an  appointment  at  the 
£cale  Polylechnique.  which,  however,  he  relinquished  ia  iSjo 
on  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  finding  it  impossible  to  take 
the  necessary  oaths.  A  short  sojourn  at  Frdburg  in  Switierlaad 
was  followed  by  his  appointment  in  iSji  to  the  Dewly<nated 
cbair  of  malhcmaiical  phyucs  al  the  univecaity  of  Turin.  In 
lilS  the  dr^osed  king  Charles  X.  sununoned  him  to  be  tutor  to 
his  grandson,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  an  appointment  which 
enabled  Cauchy  to  Iiavcl  and  thereby  become  acquainted  with 
the  favourable  impression  which  his  investigations  had  made- 
Charles  created  him  a  baron  in  return  for  his  services.  Retuminf 
to  Paris  in  i8j8,  he  refused  a  piofiercd  chair  at  the  CoQ^e  de 
Fiance,  but  in  1S4S,  the  oath  having  been  suspended,  he  resumed 
his  post  at  the  Ecole  Polytechmque,  and  when  the  oath  was 
reinstituted  after  the  coap  i'llal  al  iSsi,  Cauchy  and  Aiago 
were  exempted  from  it.  A  profound  matbematidan,  Cauchy 
exercised  by  his  per^icuous  and  rigorous  methods  a  great 

cover  the  entire  range  of  mathematics  and  mathematical  physics. 
Cauchy  had  two  brothers:  ALEXiNosE  L*uiekt  Ci7*>- 
18  j;),  who  became  a  president  of  a  division  of  the  coun  a(  appeal 
in  1847,  and  a  judge  of  the  court  of  cassation  tn  184$;  and 
EtJoiNE  Fbancqis  (1801-1877),  I  publicist  who  ibo  wrote 
several  mslhemaLlciI  works. 

problem  of  Apoltenius.  ij.  to  describe  a  circle  touching  thrre  given 
rhrlci,  which  he  discovered  in  1805.  his  ceneraNzaiion  of  EoTers 

More  impcnaot  is  hit  m      ~ 
theCM-STri'iolthelc 

he  Immchieed.    These  . 

tmatiaoL  Cnn  J'«af)MHiiui»rBjHiai|Hii>iiij  u 

i-lfimnmaiiJU^.  Uint  arU'^apfliatttnziiit^Mlii^n 


e  Ecole  Polylt 


A'T'XSS     _    __ 

^nvrfoped  in  the  ngomus  methods  which 
mainly  embodied  fn  his  three  grrat 
r£sIrf>>fWA*iltw(i«ii):  LtOilaJ 
mr  la  apflicttinH  int^iil  htiimUoiml 
. .  jnd  also  in  hii  courtet  •(  necliankl  (for 
e).  higher  abebra  (for  the  Pacuitt  dea 
ullcarphysics  (For  the  Collie  de  France). 
uiloiH  toacieniific  faumaii  (10  the  number 
laiioni  ea  the  theofy  of  Krict  (whin  he 

implei  quantities,  the  theory  of  gioupt  and 
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(lw«y  ol  fmm , 

F  chritied  tlie  prindptcB  ol  tbe  akulut  by  drvdaf^ 

I  ud  ol  limiu  Hiid  contimiitjr,  kod  «■■  tbc  in( 

n  nfomiiJ/.  HubUiMBg  bit  wcU-kdOwa 

Id  DKcbanicf.  be  nade  nuny  retarcbo, 

„,„^.-._. jl  (be  continuity  of  fCemctTWal  disfllut' 

BOM*  lor  the  prindple  at  (he  continuit)'  al  nultcr.  In  optn.  be 
dcvdofo]  tfv  nvr  lb«fy,  Bod  hianune  UAiBocialcd  with  the  limpCe 
diuemofl  TonnuU'  lacLuiicity.  hcoriEimicd  Lhe  Ehmry  ofiEjeH, 
;i3lilt™ilUireKjiriyiivalu.bfcM-- '=  "  '^- "- 


cnnected  worki,  tEiw 


«mpiHe,. 


See  C  A.  Vilui.  £<  &im 

CAUCOS,  >  politk*!  Itnn  used  in  America  a[  i  ipeciil  [otm 
oi  puty  mMlint.  and  b  Grui  Briuin  of  a  1)11(10  o[  pany 
orgaDjziilJDii-  The  ward  origiiiated  in  Botton,  Uasactametu, 
in  Ihe  cgiJy  part  □[  Ibe  iStb  century,  when  it  wu  uied  u  ibe 
mtne  of  ■  polilicil  dub,  Ibe  "  Cauciii  "  or  "  Caucai  "  dub. 
Hcit  public  matirn  were  discimed,  and  arrangemcnla  made  for 
lociil  elecLiont  and  tfae  cbooiing  of  candidate!  for  officcL  Tbe 
^t  mention  of  tbe  club  in  contemporary  documenta  occun  in 
tlw  diary  of  John  Aduiu  in  it6j,  but  William  Gordon  {History 
of  Ikt  Initpatdtaa  el Ou  Unilid Stala  al  Amaia,  17WJ  (pcaki 
of  the  Caucui  u  having  been  in  exbtence  lOiiK  Bf  ly  yeus  bdoie 
the  time  of  vritlng  (i;74),  anddacrib^  (he  methods  used  for 
■ecuiing  Ibe  dection  of  the  candidates  the  dub  had  tdccttd. 
The  derivation  of  Ihe  woid  hu  been  much  diiputed.  It 
wai  early  connected  irith  "  caullera,"  and  it  *«  luwuned 
leferred  to  meetlngi  of  tbe  caullcen  in  the  dockyard  at  Boston 
in  1770,  to  protHt  agiinit  the  action  ol  the  British  troops,  01 
with  a  contemptuous  allu^on  10  the  lower  clau  of  woikmen 
frequenting  Ihe  dub.  This  Ii,  however,  a  men  gucis,  and  does 
otagreevilhtheeariietditc  at  which  the  dub  Is  known 


eiisttd,  n 


io(it. 


a  fin 


.  convivial  club,  derived  Cram  the  Ute  Creek 
ii-[etched,  aod  the  raosl  pUusible  oriEiD  is 
an  Algonquin  word  kaw-ltini-iaiai,  tneaning  10  txik.  Indian 
words  and  nama  have  been  popular  in  America  as  titles  (or 
socieliea  and  clubs;  d.  "  Tammsny  "  (see  Neirt  aiti  Qutrits. 
siith  series,  vols,  iL  and  lii.).  In  the  United  States  "caucus" 
is  used  strictly  of  a  mecling  cither  o[  party  manageis  or  of  party 

nominating  candidates  for  oAicc  or  for  sdecling  delegates  for 
a  nominating  convention.  The  caucus  of  Ihe  party  in  Congreia 
nominated  the  candidates  for  Ibe  offices  of  president  and  vice- 
pretidrnt  from  iSeo  till  1814,  when  (he  convention  lyitem  was 
adopted,  and  the  place  of  the  local  "  nominating  caucus  "  fa 
taken  by  the  "  primariea  "  and  conventions.  The  word  Es  used 
in  Atnerica  of  the  meetings  of  a  party  in  Congress  and  other 
legislative  bodies  and  elsewhere  which  dedde  matlen  of  policy 
and  plan  aiDip»igns.  "  Caucus  '*  cime  first  into  use  in  Great 
Britain  in  i8;S.  The  Liberal  Association  of  Biimingham  &ee 
LiBEiAL  PalTv)  was  organised  by  Hr  Joseph  Chamberlain  and 
Mr  F.  Schnadhont  on  strict  dlsdpliosry  lines,  more  panimlarly 
with  a  view  to  election  management  and  the  control  of  votefs 
oniheprindpleof"  vote  as  you  aiB  told-"  This  managing  body 
of  the  aiaodation,  known  locally  as  the  "  S£s  Hundred,"  became 
the  model  for  other  Liberal  asodaliom  throughout  (he  country, 
and  the  Fedention  of  Liberal  Associations  was  organiied  on  the 

politiikl  "  machine  "  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  gave  the  name 
"  caucus,"  and  the  name  came  to  be  used,  not  in  the  Ameriaa 
scDie  of  a  meeting,  but  of  a  dotely  diidpUaed  system  of  party 
organization,  chiefly  used  as  a  stock  term  ol  atmte  applied  by 
opponents  to  each  other's  party  machinery. 

CADDOK-EI-CADX.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depailment 
of  Sdite-lDlMeure,  17  m.  W.N.W.  of  Koiien  by  tbe  Oueit-£tat 
riihny.  Pop,  <igo6)  3141.  f t  is  liluaied  on  tbe  tight  bank  of 
Ihe  Seine,  the  tidal  wave  of  which  (ndimrel)  can  be  well  seen  at 
this  point.  TliB  chief  interest  of  the  town  lies  in  its  church,  a 
building  of  Ibe  islh  and  Ihe  early  i6lh  centuries.  Round  ils 
top  rtin  balustrades  lormed  of  Gothic  letters,  which  read  as  part 
of  the  Magnifical.  Its  weit  portal,  Ibe  decoration  ol  the  ^ite 
of  Ibe  tower,  and  its  stained  glass  are  among  tbe  feature  which 


make  it  one  ul  the  fioesi  churches  of  the  Rouea  dioceac  Tit 
town  also  posseases  several  c^  houses.  Its  Iiidustrica  indivJc 
(anoiag  and  lealha.currying,  and  ibere  is  trade  in  pain.  The 
port  has  a  small  trade  in  coal,  Lve-stock  and  farm  pmdBce. 

CADDIXB  TORKl  {FutiOat  Caaiinot),  a  pau  in  Samninin, 
fairuHia  for  ibe  disaster  which  bcfcU  tbe  Roman  army  in  the 
teond  Samnite  War  (jii  B.C.).  livy  (ii.  7)  describes  it  aa 
formed  by  two  narrow  wooded  gorges,  between  whidi  iay  a  plain, 
grassy  and  well-wateted,  but  entirdy  eodosed  by  mosntaini. 
Threugfa  this  plain  Ibe  mad  (later  the  Via  Appu)  led.  Tba 
Roraana,  marchiiig  from  Calalia  to  Ihe  rdid  of  Laceiia,  cntcnd 
tbe  valley  unopposed,  but  found  tbe  exit  blocked  by  Ihe  oseny; 
on  marching  back  they  saw  thu  the  entn&ce  and  the  bilk 
tunoundinf  Ibe  plain  were  also  occupied,  and  there  was  no  way 
ol  cacape.  Ihc  |]lam  which  lies  west  of  Casdium  (Uaaleaaichia> 
seems,  despite  Ibe  older  -news,  10  be  the  only  poaiiMe  site  for 
such  a  disaster  to  an  army  of  as  many  at  40.000  men;  and  there 
b  DO  doubt  that  the  Ronians  wished  to  leave  it  by  the  defile  ob 
the  east,  Ibmigb  which  later  ran  tbe  Via  Appia  10  BenevcsIiiB. 
The  eiisience  of  three  ancient  bridges  on  the  line  of  tbe  moda* 
load  renders  it  impassible  to  suppose  that  iti  course  can  be 
eacDlially  diSeient  from  that  of  tbe  ancient,  Ihouah  HOlsea 
makes  ll»  two  diverge  considerably  allerpaatingManleaaTcUo. 
There  ate,  however,  two  possible  entrances—one  on  the  sank 
by  Moiano,  and  one  on  the  west  by  Aipaia;  Ihe  (ormei  seem* 
lo  answer  beltei  to  Uvy'i  description  (vu  oiia  ptrtawamruftm)^ 
while  the  latter  is  the  shortest  ronte,  having  been,  later  la. 
fallowed  by  the  VI*  Appia,  and  bore  the  name  Futculae  Caudiaae 
in  the  middle  ages. 

See  C.  HQIien  la  Panly^WissawB.  BHOaKj^opUU.  S.  (rSoi). 
CT.  As.1 

CADDLB  (tbreugb  the  O.  Fr.  coinU,  from  Ibe  Hed.  Lat. 
caideUuMt  a  diminutive  of  taidum^  a  warm  drink,  from  ufufu, 
hot),  a  diink  of  warm  gruel,  miacd  with  spice  and  wine,  fontKrly 
given  to  women  in  childbed. 

CADL  (from  O.  Eng.  tiili,  Fr.  cult,  a  cap],  a  doM-Giii'n| 
woman's  cap,  especially  one  made  of  network  wora  in  Ihe  lAib 
and  17th  centuries;  hence  the  membranous  covering  to  the 
heart  or  brain,  (he  tmtitin 
intdtinei,  and  particularly, 
sometimes  found  remaining : 
To  this,  called  in  Scotland 

many  aupeistitions  have  been  aiucneo;  11  was  looaea  on  as  a 
sign  of  good  luck,  and  when  preserved,  was  kept  as  a  protcctioa 
against  drovm'ng. 

CAULAIMCOUBT,  ARKAKD  AUGimill  LOUIS,  MslQUis 
•>'  C'773-'S»7),  French  general  and  diplomatist,  was  horn  of  a 
noble  family.  He  early  entered  (he  army,  did  not  emigrate  in 
the  revolution,  but  wot  deprived  of  hb  grade  at  captain  in  1 70J 
and  served  in  tbe  tanks.  In  I7«J,  tbtough  the  pnHection  ol 
L.  Hoche,  he  became  captain  again,  was  colonel  in  Ibe  Army  vt 
the  Rhine  in  i7M-i8so,  and  alter  the  peace  of  Luntville  (iSoi) 
WBSsenI  toSt  Petcrsbui^  to  negotiate  an  understanding  between 
Russia  and  France.  On  his  return  he  was  named  aide-de-camp 
of  the  First  ConsuL  He  was  employed  to  sciie  some  agenis  of  (he 
English  ^vemment  in  Baden  in  1804,  which  led  lo  Ihe  accuu- 
tian  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  srresl  of  the  due  d'Enghicn,  sa 
accusation  against  which  he  never  ceased  to  protest.  After  llw 
esublishment  of  the  empire  he  received  various  honours  and  tbe 
title  of  duke  sf  Viceou  (iSoS),  Napoleon  sent  him  in  1807  ox 
ambassador  ..to  St  Petersburg,  where  Caulainoourt  tried  to 
maintain  the'alUance  oITibit,  and  although  Napoleon 'a  ambitien 
made  the  Ink  a  difficult  one,  Caulaincourt  succeeded  in  i(  for 
aome  years.  In  18(1  he  strongly  advised  Napoleon  lo  rerHuncc 
bis  proposed  etpedition  to  Russia.  During  Ibe  war  be  occnm- 
panied  the  emperor,  and  was  one  of  those  whom  Napoleon  took 
along  with  him  when  he  suddenly  abandoned  bis  army  in  PdanJ 
to  return  loParis  (December  1811).  During  ihe  last  yean  of  ilw 
empire,  Caulaincourt  was  charged  with  all  (he  diplomatic 
negotiations.  He  signed  the  armistice  of  Pleswiti,  June  ili^, 
represented  France  a(  (he  congress  of  Prague,  in  August  tSij.at 
.(he  congress  of  Cbatillon,  in  February  iSit,  and  coodudtd  Ike 
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CAUUCULUS— CAUSATION 


atatyet  POatainctilaB  on  tha  lotfa  of  Apcfl  ilM.     During  the 

fint   RtBtoration,    Cuililncourt   lived   in  obocui 

WImh  NapolUD  Rtutncd  Iram  Elba,  he  bccun 

lonign  iSiln,  and  Ukd  to  pcniwdc  Eun^e  of  ' 

peuxful intmllaiu.  AftertbcucoBdRcstonllon.t 

Dune  ms  on  the  Bu  of  than  pnocribed,  but  it  i 

the  penanai  inUrventioa  of  Ateunder  L  with  Laa 


Caubincourt'ti 


T  Ibe  t 


rr^pMjm 


It^Ji  H.  HouHSy*,  1814  (I\irii,  1U8),  Had  it 

CAUUCOLVI  ((ran  Ut.  eudii,  ■  italk), 

■talki  (eicbt  in  ntuiber)  with  two  Ictva  fi 

belkea  or  ipinl  KtoUi  of  the  CoriDthkn  cipital 

CAOION  (Cr.  RnvXula),  ■ 


aidiitecture,  the 
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the  dlUrict  ot  the  Bnjtiii, 
eisiia«it>in(thoDghthe 
Mgt)t  and  dependi  on  the 


ct  Fid: 


Creece  iuelf.  In  the  7th  cenluiy  it  «u  aUied  witb  Crotim 
Syb»ris,  and  its  coiin,  which  go  back  to  550  B.C.,  ptove  iti 
Impotlance.  It  took  the  lide  cj  Alheni  in  tha  PeloponnesIaT] 
War.  In  388  B.C.  it  wu  daCreyed  by  DLonyliui,  but  «»n  liler- 
wdAreatored.  It  vu  captured  during  the  invaiioil  of  PyirhuB 
by  CampiniaD  troops.  Stubospcaksof  itasdocrtedinhistime. 
The  erection  of  the  llghthouM  al  Capo  Stilo,  on  Ibe  tile  of  one  o( 
the  medieval  guaid  loweia  of  tiie  coast,  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
H«H  of  Greek  origin,  and  doie  by  ol  a  aumber  of  tirra-cotlBS, 
bdfmgtDg  perhttps  to  a  (efnple  ete 


tbe« 


nelle,  .fn,. 


_imni  of  ■  capital  of  an  arehaic  Creek  temi^e 
{P.Oni'iB  rttlaUdt^Sciiti,  x»^i,6i),  TlcM  building  may  be 
connected  with  theCaulonwaviUagedepeBdenfonit.  (T.  As.)' 
CADIATIOH  or  Cadialitv  (Lit.  laiaa,  derived  pcrhapi  from 
the  root  coe-,  u  in  cata,  and  meaiung  something  taken  care  of  1 
corresponding  to  Cr.  atrlii),  1  philosophical  term  for  the  opera- 
lion  of  causes  and  lor  the  menial  conccplioa  of  cause  as  operative 
throughout  the  nnivene.  The  mnl  "  cause  "  is  correlative  to 
."  effect."  Thus  when  one  ihlnj  B  is  fegaided  as  taking  place  in 
consequenceof  Iheaclion  of  another  thing  A,  <hcn  A  b  said  to  be 
tttc  cause  ol  B,  and  B  the  effect  of  A.  Thephilosophitat  pmblens 
connected  with  causation  are  both  metaphysical  and  psycho- 
logical. The  ntctiphysical  problen  is  part  of  the  nholc  theory  of 
existence.  If  everything  is  to  be  regarded  as  causally  relared 
wilh  simultaneous  and  prior  things  ai  actions,  it  foElawa  logically 
that  the  Investigation  of  existence  must,  by  hypothesis,  be  a 
regros  to  infinity,  i.e.  that  we  cannot  conceive  a'beginning  to 
existence.  This  explanation  has  led  to  the  postulate  of  a  First 
Cause,  the  nature  of  which  is  variously  explained.  The  empirical 
school  <ces  no  difficulty  in  asiuming  a  single  event;  but  such  a 
theory  seems  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  original  hypothesis. 
Tlieologians  assert  a  divine  origin  in  the  form  of  a  personal  aelf- 
existent  creator,  while  some  metaphyseal  schools,  preferring  an 
fmpcniuHl  Fiat  Cause,  substitute  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute 
<f.<.).  All  the  explanations  are  alike  In  this  respect,  that  at  a 
certain  point  they  pass  fram  the  sphere  of  the  senses,  the  physical 
world,  to  a  metapbyucal  sphere  in  which  the  data  and  the 
intellectual  operation  ol  cognizing  them  aie  of  a  totally  different 
quality.     For  example,  the  causal 
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A  second  metaphysical  problem  connected  with  causation 
■rises  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  necessity.  II  is  generally 
usumed  when  two  things  are  spokea  of  at  cause  and  effect  that 
their  tclatioo  is  a  necessary  one,  or,  in  Qthn  wordi,  that  given  (he 
cause  the  efiecl  must  fallow.  The  arguments  connected  ikiib 
this  J^oblem  belong  to  psychological  discussions  of  cauiatmn. 
Itisnifficieiil  heie  10  state  that,  in  so  lar  as  cauutien  is  legaided 
as  necnsaiy  connexion,  it  can  form  no  part  of  a  purely  empirical 
theory  of  eiuleDce.     The  senses  can  uy  only  that  in  all  observed 


priori)  01 

TI1E  psychological  ptciblems  connected  with  causation  refer 
(t)  to  the  origin  of  the  conception  in  out  minds;  (1)  to  the 
validity  of  tha  conception.  As  regards  the  origin  of  the  coocep- 
tiwi  modern  psychological  analysis  docs  not  carry  us  beyond  the 
doctrine  of  I^ke  contained  in  his  chapter  on  "  Power  "  (£iJny, 
bb  il.  ch.  9i),  wherein  he  shows  that  the  idea  of  power  is  got 
from  the  knowledge  of  oui  own  aclJvily.  "  Bodies  by  their 
caiBa,"hcSBy3,"  donotsifiordussoclearanddistlncti 


•   Putting 


'e  from  te 


ion  of  cause  primarily  because  he 
I  «e  "  project." 
syfinditUKlul 
lay  that  the  nun 


that  il,  transfer  tocrteraal  objects,  so  far  as  we 
10  do  so.     Thus  it  is  by  a  sort  ol  analogy  that  wi 

is.tha  "  cause  "  ol  daylight.    The  rival  theory  l 

of  Hume  {nailite.  bit.  i,),  who  derives  the  conception  Irom  the 
unaided  operation  o(  custom.  When  one  object.  A,  has  been 
noticed  frequently  ia  precede  another  object,  B,  an  assoctstion 
between  A' and  B  h  generated;  and  by  virtue  of  thil  association, 
according  to  Hune,  we  tay  that  A  is  the  cause  of  B,  The  weak- 
ness of  this  account  is  that  many  invariable  succcstiDns,  such  as 
day  and  night,  do  not  make  us  regard  the  earlier  members  ol  the 
Bucceasions  as  causing  (he  later;  while  in  numbefless  cases  we 
assert  a  causal  connexion  between  two  objects  from,  a  single 
experieiKX  of  them. 

We  may  proceed  now  to  ctnaidec  the  validity  of  the  conception 
of  causation,  which  has  been  attacked  from  two  sides.  Fram 
the  side  of  absohite  idealism  it  is  argued  that  the  conception  of 
cause,  as  involving  a  transition  in  lime,  cannot  be  ullimately 
valid,  since  the  time-relaUon  is  not  ullimately  real.  Upon  this 
view  (ably  slated  in  Professor  Bosanquet'a  lugic.  bL  L  c^  6) 
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ruly  v: 


he  conception  of  ground  and  conscquei 

iewed  irom  the  standpoint  of  science,  a  draught  of  aiiohoj 

triangle  causes  the  interior  angles  to  be  equal  to  two  tight 
ngles.    This  argument  ceases  to  have  cogency  so  soon  as  u-e 

Itimately  real,  but  is  imlevant  from  the  standpoint  ol  science. 
"Ws  is  a  sheer  assertion,  contrary  to  all  ordinary  eipcrience, 
rhich  we  have  as  much  tight  to  deny  as  the  absoluti  ' '    " 


It  >s  only  vi 


the  Hegelian  . 

its  native  land,  and  is  fast  losing  ground  in  England.  Against 
the  HegeUnm  m  muit  maintain  that  the  common  distinction 
between  "ground"  and  "cause"  is  perfectly  Justifiable. 
Whereas  "graund"  is  an  appropriate  term  lor  the  relations 
within  a  static,  simultaneous  system,  "cause"  is  appraptbte 
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hanical  sc 


tions  we  find  useful  we  arc  justified  in         _ 

in  specially  close  relation  to  It  from  our  point  of  view;  t.(.  (ho 
draught  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  male  dosely  lelated  to  the  man's 
drnnlcenncsB  than  is  the  attraction  of  the  earth's  gtawly,  though 
that  also  must  co-operate  in  producing  the  ellect.  Such  closely 
byaterm 
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logy  10  the  ci 


CAUSEWAY— CAUSTIC 
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:h  leu  ellectivi 
of  dpi  ana  lion  Buggeilwl  by  Loche. 

Tbc  foilowinE  i)  s  list  of  ihe  vinoui  technical  t 
with  causation  wbi^  hive  been  dislinguished  b 
psychologislB. 

The  iour  Acistolellui  cauMT  are:   (i)  UaUr, 


naacoaRMted 


□(  a  house  ii  Ihe  brickt  and  mc 
(I)  FermiU  lauit  {tltai,  Mys. 
tilcmal  appcannix,  shape,  form  of  a  thing; 


e1"u). 


he   general 


a  triangle  i>  its  Iritngiltarily.  (j)  Eifiiitnt  conn 
ifiwl),  the  alcohol  which  makes  a  raan  dninli,  uie  piiioi- 
llel  which  kill*.  This  It  the  cause  as  gencraUy  understood  in 
KJcrn  usage.  («]  Finai  aust  (tDuh,  rAo^  'mib),  the  obiect 
'  which  an  actic  1 1s  done  or  a  thing  produced  i  the  Anal  ouM 
a  tommcrdal  nun's  enltiprise  it  lo  make  his  Uirclihood  (see 
ii.i^ou>cv).  This  last  cause  was  rejected  by  Bacon,  Detcutes 
d  Spinoia,  and  indeed  in  ordinaiy  usage  the  eautc  dI  an  action 
iciation  to  its  effect  It  the  dcaxc  for,  and  expectation  of,  that 
ECt  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  not  the  eHect  iticlL  The  Prasi- 
Hi  caut  ol  0  phenomenon  it  the  inunediate  or  lupcrhdal  at 
posed  to  Lbe  Rcmeu  or  Primary  cauic.  Plurality  of  Causes 
the  much  etiticized  doctrine  of  J-  S.  Mill  that  a  fact  may  be 


ly;  a  causa  traniieiu  produces  chonget  in  bod^ 
luia  jui  is  a  term  applied  Ut  Cod  by  Spiuoui 
e  it  dependent  on  nothiog  and.hat  no  need  of 

t  Primipia,  where  he  ityt,  "  No  more  causa  of 
e  to  be  admitted  than  swh  at  are  both  true  and 
ilain  the  phenomena  of  thoK  ihingi ";  trrai 
ichas  we  have  good  inductive  ground)  to  believe 
',  and  da  perform  a  part  in  phenomena  ana  logout 


CAUSEWAY,  a  path  on  a  r 

'lying  ground ;  the  won 
the  Romi-  -■"■-- 


so  used  of  old  pa 


■d  highway 


diakctically  in  England  lor  a  paved  or  cobbled'  foo 
word  it  property  "causey-way," 
which  is  iletived,  through  the  Not 
dauiili:),  from  Ihe  late  Latin  n't 
with  tbe  feet  (lalcare,  to  tread). 

GAUSSES  [from  Lat.  cott  through  local  Fi.  catnu, 
"  lime  "},  the  name  ^vcn  to  the  table-lands  lying  to 
of  the  ccnUal  plateau  of  France  and  iloping  wnlward 
Cfvcnnes.  They  lorni  parts  of  the  departments  o 
AVoyron.  G»^.  K*raull,  Lot  and  Tam-et.Caronne._  They 
of  limestone  lormation,  diy,  aurili 

Causse  de  Sauvclcrre,  ihe  Causae  Mfjan,  the  Caossa  Noir  and 
tbe  Lanac  flank  the  Cfvenncs.  Here  the  Causae  M(>an,  the 
aiott  deserted  and  aiid  of  all,  ttachea  an  altitude  nf  nearly 
4ieo  ft.  Towards  the  weM  the  leiaer  causses  of  Roucrgue  and 
Quercy  attain  respectively  agjo  f L  and  1470  ft.  Once  an  uninter- 
rupted table-land,  the  caustcs  are  now  isolated  from  one  another 
Vy  deep  rifta  through  which  run  the  Tarn,  the  Dourbie,  the 
Jonte  and  other  rivers.  Tic  lummitt  are  destitule  ol  running 
mtar,  since  the  nin  as  it  falls  either  sinks  through  the  permeable 


road  stamped  Arm 


.uriaca  loit  or  nuu  into  the  6M]n>  and  chattni.  teat  el  fciMt 

Icplh,  which  an  peculiar  to  Ihe  lefion.  The  inbabiunts 
ICsunno/rfi)  ol  the  higher  causses  cultivate  boilovn  in  the 
(round  which  an  protected  Irom  Ihe  violent  winds,  and  lbe 
icanly  herbage  permits  oi  the  raising  of  sbccp,  from  tbe  miii 
if  which  Roquefort  cheeses  are  inade.  In  the  west,  where  the 
igoun  dI  the  weatber  arc  lest  severe,  aaiiculiitre  is  DUHe  cajuj 

CACSSIN  DE  PERCEVAL,  ARHAHD-PIBRBE  (i70S'iS7i\ 
French  orientalist,  vns  bom  in  Paris  on  the  ijth  of  January 
I7g;.  Hit  father,  Jcin  Jacques  Anloine  Canisin  de  ^c^ce^'aI 
^■TSO-iSis],  wat  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Coli^  <Je  Tmace. 
la  1S14  he  went  to  Constantinople  as  a  student  interpreter,  and 
rards  travelled  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  spending  a  year  with  Ihe 

Aleppo.  Xctumlng  to  Paris,  he  bcume  professor  of  vulgar 
\rabic  in  Ihe  school  ol  living  Oriental  tanguiges  in  iSii,  and 
Jso  professor  ol  Arabic  in  the  College  de  France  in  iS^.  In 
.&49  he  wat  elected  lo  the  Academy  ol  Inscriplioni.  He  died 
l1  Paris  during  the  tteae  on  the  15th  of  January  1S71. 

Cautsin  de  Peneval  publibhed  (i8>S}  a  useful  Crammsiit 
arebe  nUgaire,  which  passed  through  several  editions  (4th  cd., 
lisS),  and  edited  and  enlarged  £lie  BdciIiof's'  Dic'iniuire 
frsHcaii-oreh  (1  vols.,  iSi^;  jrd  ed.,  1S64);  but  hit  greil 
:epulalion  rests  almost  eotircly  on  one  book,  the  Biiai  sur 
"kisioire  4ct  Ar^ti  atcul  i'ltiamiinu,  peadarii  Vtpa^ttt  ix 
yiaiamii  (j  vols.,  1S47-1S40),  in  which  the  native  traditions  ai 
;o  the  early  hitloiy  of  the  Arabs,  down  10  the  draih  of  MahoouEcd 
and  the  complete  subjection  of  all  the  tribei  to  lalam.  Ate  bmuGht 
lo^ether  with  wondeilul  iodutiiy  and  set  forth  with  much  learn- 
ing and  lucidity.  One  of  the  piincipal  MS.  tourccs  used  it  the 
jteat  Kiiab  i!l-Ailii«i  (Book  of  Sonet)  of  Abu  Faraj,  which  hat 
since  been  published  (»  vols.,  Boulak,  1S6SI  in  ^rpl;  but  no 
publication  of  teals  can  deprive  the  Essai,  which  is  now  very 
rare,  of  its  value  as  a  tnistuorthy  guide  through  a  Inngled  mass 
o[  tradition. 

CAUSTIC  (Cr.  awruji,  bureing).  that  which  bums.  In 
surgeiy,  Lbe  term  Is  given  10  substances  used  to  destroy  liiiog 
tissues  and  10  inhibit  the  uiion  of  organic  poisons,  as  in  biics, 
malignant  disease  and  gangrenous  processes.  Such  substances 
are  silver  nitnte  (lunar  caustic),  the  caustic  alkalis  (potassium 
and  sodium  hydrates),  sine  chloride,  an  acid  solulioB  of  mercuric 
nitrate,  and  pure  carbolic  acid.  In  mathematics,  tbe  "  caustic 
surfaccfl  "  ol  a  given  surface  an  the  envelopes  ol  llie  noiraals 
to  Ihe  surface,  or  Ihe  loci  of  its  centres  of  principal  curvatun. 

In  optics,  the  term  cavi/ if  is  given  to  the  envelope  ol  luminous 
rays  after  reflection  or  retraction  j  in  the  first  case  the  envelope  is 
termed  a  calncaustic,  in  the  second  a  diacaustic  Catacauslics 
an  10  be  olociveil  at  bright  curvet  when  light  is  alkwed  to  iail 
upon  a  poUthed  riband  of  steel,  such  at  a  watch-spring,  placed 
on  a  table,  and  by  varying  the  form  of  tbe  spring  and  moving 
the  source  of  light. «  variety  ol  patterni  may  be  obtained.  The 
investigation  of  caustics,  being  based  on  lbs  atsumption  of  the 
rectilinear  pnpagaiion  of  light,  and  Ihe  validity  of  the  eipcri- 
mental  laws  of  reUcction  and  refraction,  la  essentially  of  a  £co- 
netrica]  nalun.  and  as  such  it  attracted  the  atunliui  of  the 
mathematicians  of  the  i]tb  and  succeeding  centuries,  mure 
□otsbly  John  BerDOulli,  C.  F.  de  I'HApitd,  E.  W-  Ttchimbauicn 
and  Louis  Cart& 

Tbesivipkaecaseof  acauBCk  curve  ii  when  the  reflecting  twface 
li  a  circle,  and  the  luniinoiia  rayt  emanate  from  a  point  ob  the 
ciicumfcience.  Ilin  Ti*.  1  AQPbe  the  reflecting  circle  -  - 
having  C  as  centre.  P  ihe  luntlnom  peini,  and  PQ  any  L;""*" 
incident  ny.andwetain  CO  ■IfoOowm.by  tbelawof  the  ~-^^- 
eaualiiy of  the  analct  of  ieodoKa  (ud  nfcclBn.ibt  the 
leAected  ny  OR  u  auch  that  Ibg  angles  RQC  and  CQPare  equal; 

thii  line.  Thii  may  he  readily  actomplLihed  gromelricilly  or 
anafyticatfy,  and  it  wHI  b«  fovnd  that  (he  edvel«ie  is  a  earilioHl 
{fi.).  ij.  ■•  oncyckid  in  which  the  adii  tj  ihc  hied  and  nMt 


'  Elic  Boethor  (17B4-1SJ1)  WM  «  Fp 
origin.  He  wn>  the  aulher  of  ■  Trmll  I 
Arabic,  aod  lea  ha  Dtcliewy  la  MS. 


CAUTERKTS— CAOVERY 


The  CanBUB  cqiuiloii  id  the  cauutc  firadund  by  nflMtion  u  a 
(HrIc  St  laya  diimiinE  lion  iny  point  wat  abuiBed  by  JoKph  Louii 

iln-ip)  ™  !*|1+1("-A)  >in  i»|!-[ii)I.iirhm  f  ami  " 


Tlie  qirings  di 

T  nine  bitblng  niablishments.    Cuitercli  ii  a  cenln  for  n- 
irtioni,  the  Monn*  (8955  fl.).  Ihe  Cabalitw  (j6ss  ".),  Ihc 
ic  it  ChibarTDu  (qsSo  X).  >hc  Vignemale  (i«,aio  (t.),  and 
her  summili  bcEng  in  its  ncJEhbourhood. 
CAirmi.s  province  of  southern  Chile,  bovnded  N.byAfiuto, 

MaHno  and  Bio-Blo,  E.  by  ArgentiiH,  S.  by  Vuldivii,  and  W. 

by  the  Padfic.    Ili  »r™  b  ofDcialJy  «limalcd  al  5831  sq.  m. 

"  lutin  lies  within  the  lempeiair  igricultunl  and  (ores!  region 
the  loulh,  and  produce!  wheal,  caltte,  lumber,  lan-bsrii 

Monll  cToues  the  piwince  [rom  north  to  »ulh,  and  the  Caulln, 
riven  (the  Ultct  ionning  its  Hulhcrn 
ast  to  irest,  both  affording  eicelleni 
The  province  once  (armed  part  of  the 
e  Araucanian  Indians,  and  its  preseni 
from  1887.  In  population  (1905)  wis 
96,139,  of  tihom  a  large  percentage  were  Europtan  immigranLs, 
principally  Geraiain.  The  capital  is  Temuco,  on  the  Rio  Cauiin: 
pop.  (189J!  7078,  The  principal  towns  beside.  Temuco  ate 
•aulaco  (J139)  and  Nueva  Imperial  (1175),  both  of  historic 
ilerest  because  tliey  were  fotlifird  Spanish  outpostl  in  the  long 
ruggle  with  the  Araucanians. 
CAUTLEY,    SIR    PROBV    THOMAS     Il3o>-l87i),    English 


1  in  fig!.  3.  4.  S.  6.     These  curve,  were  (raced  by 
me  Rev.  r.i.-nme<  HofilitA  {p^irl.  J«r.  We/*,  vol.  i.). 

StcmJary  cuDilKf  are  onhutonuc  curves  having  ihi  refliclM)  or 
refracibl  ray* as  normals,  and  conequenlly  the  prosier  eaustic  curve 
being  the  envelope  of  ihe  normals,  is  Ihcic  evohile.  It  it  iiHially  th 
case  that  the  secondary  caustic  iseaMcr  10  dcterniinethanlhecausiK 
and  hince,  vrtien  detetmlned,  h  affonh  a  ready  means  lor  dcduc in 
(he  piinBry  laurtlc.  It  may  be  shown  by  teometrical  considrratioii 
thai  tbettcsiidaiyt*ll«ticftacurveiimaai(e  (he  fim  positive  peiti 
cl  (he  (tBecliog  curve,  el  twice  (he  iimar  dimeBHon^  vith  letorcr 
to  the  tumlnous  point,  Pof  a  circlc,_  when  tha  rays  emanate  from 
any  f«nn(,  (he  secondary  caustic  b  a  limap"     --■■----.» 

ThetimphM  instonct  ola  taostictyn 


camtlc-  These  curves  appor  10  have  been  first  discussed  by 
CergMne,  For  the  cauilic  by  refracikM  ol  cacallel  rays  at  a  dide 
refetBTice  should  be  nude  to  iho  iHrnoini  by  Arthur  Cayley. 

REK«HNCES.-Anhur  Cayley".  "  Memoirs  on  Caustic.  " 
Pk<t.  Trait,  lor  1«S7.  vol.  147,  and  1B67.  vol.  IJ7.  are  esp 
■o  be  consulled.  Rcrermn  may  al»  be  T>i>dc  10  R.  5.  » 
(;(ginCIr>«(t>|Mi«3ndR,AH«niaa'iGeDn(lriiiiJ0plkl(l9OO 

CAUTERETI.  a  watering-ptace  of  south-wHlem  France  In 
the  dtpartmeni  of  Haules-Pyrfn<es,  lo  m.  S.  by  W,  of  Lourdes 
byraiL  Ptfp.  ti906)  lojo.  lilies  inthebeauliliil  valley  of  ' 
Give  da  Cau(ents.'  and  i>  well  known  foe  its  copious  ihcr 
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-1S43).    In  i84ohe  repotted  on 

he  irrigation  ol  the  country  b 

Hindan  and  Jumna,  which  was  hi)  m 
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lined  in 


le  proposed  Ganges  canal, 
I  Iniportanl  work.    This 


d  Ellenborough. 


184J,  and  even  tl 

eieculion  by  Ihe  apposition  ct  Li 

(0  1S48  he  was  absent  fn  England 

return  to  India  he  was  appointed  director  of  canab  In  the  North. 

Western  Provinces.    After  the  Ganges  canal  waj  opened  in  1854 

he  went  back  to  England,  where  he  was  made  K.C.B,,  and  from 

1858  to  t86S  he  occupied  a  seat  on  the  council  of  India.    Hedled 

at  Sydenham,  neat  London,  on  the  i;th  oi  January  1S71.    In 

i860  he  published  a  lull  account  of  Ihe  making  of  Ihe  Ganges 

in  collaboration  with  Dr  Hugh  Falconer,  to  the  Procffrfiiijj  o( 
the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  and  the  Geological  Society  ol  tondOn 
on  the  geology  and  [ossll  temains  of  the  Sivalih  Hilts. 

CAWBRT<  or  KivEu,  a  river  of  wulhem  India,  Kising  in 
Coocg,  high  up  amid  tbe  Western  Ghats,  in  12*  t^  N-  )at.  and 
7S°  34'  'E*  long.,  it  flows  with  a  general  south-eastern  direction 
across  the  plateau  ol  Mysore,  and  finally  pours  itself  into  th£  Bay 
of  Benial  Ihrough  two  principal  mouths  in  TanjoYe  district, 
length  is  471  m.,  the  estimated  area  of  its  basin  i; 


Thee 


seoflher 


illy  rocky;  its  hauls  are  high  and  covered  with  luiuriant 
v^clalion.  On  entering  Mysore  it  passes  through  «  narrow 
gorge,  but  presently  widens  to  an  average  breadth  of  3D0  to 
400  yds.  Its  bed  continues  rocky,  so  as  to  forbid  all  navigjiinn; 
but  its  banks  are  here  bordered  with  a  rich  strip  of  (uliivaiion. 
In  its  course  through  Mysore  the  channel  is  inierniplcd  by 
twelve  aniculs  or  dams  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  From  the 
mosc  inpoHant  of  these,  known  as  (he  Madadkatte,  an  artificial 

acres,  and  ultimately  bringing  a  water-supply  into  the  town  of 
Mysore.  In  Mysore  slate  the  Cauvery  forms  the  two  islands  of 
Sfringapatam  and  Sivasamudrim,  which  vie  in  sanctity  with  the 
island  of  Seringam  kwer  down  in  Trichinopoly  district.  Around  ^ 
the  island  of  Sivasamudramarethe  celebrated  rjillsDrthcCauvery. 
unrivalled  for  romantic  beauty.  The  river  here  branches  inio 
two  chaoneb,  each  ol  whkb  makes  a  descent  of  about  100  m. 


560 


CAVA  DEI  TIRRENI— CAVAIGNAC 


in  I  sucusslon  o(  npidt  nod  broken  cascidrs.  1 
Ihe  Madras  pnsidcncy,  th«  Cauvery  forms  the  bour 
the  Coiiqbaldn:  and  Salem  districts,  until  It  strike 
iir^joly  dislrict.    Sweeping  past  ihc  historit  rotk  o( 


Sweeping  past  I 
s  island  .  '  "    ' 


nopply, 


eDdDM  between  them  Ihedi 
India.    The  northeiD  channel  is  call 
the  other  prtscrva  the  nameol  Cau 
oF  it»  delta  are  the  open  roadsteads 
Kuilud.     The  only  navigation  on  1 
carried  on  in  boats  of  basket-work- 
real  value  of  the  river  for  irrigation  becomes  conspicuous.    Thbi! 
the  laigeM  deli3  system,  and  the  most  profitable  ol  all  the 
in  India.    The  


re,  tbe  gardea  of  soutbern 
the  Cokrooa  (Kolidam); 

Kegapalam  and  French 

:  is  in  the  delu  lliat 


is  supposed  t 


,  108a  ll.  long,  and  froa 
»CfDM  the  stream  of  the  Cauvery  prrqier, 
datE  back   ID  the  4th  ccnlary,  is  sUll 
and  has  supplied  a  model  to  British  engineers,     i  he  arca.ol  the 
ancient  system  ras  669,000  acres,  the  modem  about  1,000.000 

lijo  fL  long,  conslruclcd  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  between  i8j6 

inslallilion,  which  supplies  power  to  the  Kolar  gofd-minca  and 
light  to  the  city  of  Mysore. 

The  Cauvery  is  fcnolrn  lo  devout  HindusasDatshini  Ganga. 
or  the  Gangei  ol  the  south,  and  the  whole  of  its  coutk  is  holy 
ground.  According  to  the  legend  there  ivas  once  bom  upon 
earth  a  girl  named  Vishnumaya  or  Lopamudra,  the  daughter  of 
Brahma^  but  her  divine  father  permitted  her  to  be  regarded  as 
(he  child  of  a  mortal,  called  Kavera-muni.  In  order  to  obtain 
beatitude  for  her  adoptive  father,  she  resolved  to  become  a 
river  whose  waters  should  purify  from  all  sin.  Hence  it  is  that 
even  Ihe  fmly  Ganges  resorta  underground  once  in  the  year  to 


ontracled  from  tb 


lOhave  I 


CAVA  DBt  TtRBENI.  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Campania, 
lUly.  in  the  provmce  of  Salcmo.  6  m.  N.W.  by  nul  from  the  town 
ofSatemo.  Pop.  (i9ot)  town,  ;6ii:  commune.  ij,4is.  It  lies 
laitly  high  in  a  richly  cultivated  valley,  sunuunded  by  wooded 
biDs,  and  u  a  favourite  resort  of  foicignen  in  spring  and  autumn, 
*nd  of  the  NcapoUtans.in  summer.  A  mile  (o  the  louth-weit 
is  Ihe  village  of  Coipo  di  Cava  (1970  (t-),  with  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  La  TrinitiL  dclla  Cava,  founded  in  loij  by  St  Alfcrius. 
The  church  and  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  were  entirely 
moderaised  in  1796.  The  old  Gotluc  cltHsters  are  preserved. 
The  church  coalains  a  fine  organ  and  several  ancient  sarctqihagi. 
The  archives,  now  national  property,  indude  dooujients  and 
MSS.  of  gnat  value  (r.;.  the  Cedts  Ltium  LontotaidetuM  of 
1004}  and  fine  incurabida.  The  abbot  is  kcrpel,  and  alaa  hud 
of  a  boarding  school. 

SceM.  Morcaldi,  Caltx  DipltmaUcia  GacHit  (Naples and  Milan, 
1873-1893)- 

CAVABDIUM,  in  archilectute,  the  Latin  name  lor  the  central 


hall  01 


within 


Roma 


described  by  Vitru' 

.?> 
liinbcrs  of  the  roof  are  framed  together.  10  as 
space  in  the  centre,  known  as  Iho  compluvium;  it  was  through 
this  opening  that  all  the  light  was  received,  not  only  in  the  hall 
itself,  but  in  Ihe  roomi  round.  The  rain  from  the  roof  was 
collected  in  gutters  routul  the  comphivium.  and  discharged  from 
tbence  into  a  tank  or  open  basin  in  the  floor  called  tbe  impluvium. 
(1)  In  tbe  IdnufylM  additional  support  was  required  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diuieiuions  of  the  halt;  this  wag  given  by  columns 
placed  at  the  four  angles  of  the  impluvium.  (j)  Ctrinihitn  b  tbe 
term  given  to  the  species  where  addilionit  columns  were  required. 
(4)  In  the  displiivialimi  the  roofs,  instead  of  sloping  down  towards 
the  compluvium,  sloped  outwards,  the  gutters  bdn^-on  Ihe  outer 
walk;  there  was  still  an  opening  in  tbe  coof,  and  an  impluvium 
to  catch  the  r^n  lalting  through.  This  spedei  of  mol,  Vitruvius 
slati),  is  coutantly  in  want  of  rcpaic,  as  the  water  doca  not  easily 


run  away,  owing  lo  the  atoppage  in  Ihe  rain^aler  fifta.    (s> 

The  lutnliHafain  was  enrployed  when  the  hall  was  small  and 
another  floor  was  built  over  iti  no  cmmpk  of  ihis  type  has  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  and  only  one  □(  Ibe  cavaedium  displuviatum. 

CAVAQHAHI,  SIR  PIEBBS  LOUIS  KAFOLBOH  (i&ii-i8)o], 
British  military  administrator,  the  son  of  a  French  general  by 
his  maniage  with  Bo  Irish  lady,  was  bom  at  Slenay,  in  tlie 
departmenlD(theMeuse,onlhe4lhof  July  1841.  He  neverthe- 
less obtained  natuntiEation  as  an  Englishman,  and  entered  ihe 
military  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  After  passing 
through  the  college  at  Addiscombe,  he  served  through  the  Oudh 
campaign  against  (he  mutineers  in  tSjS  and  1859.  Id  iMi  be 
was  appointed  an  assistant  commisuoner  in  tbe  Punjab,  and  Id 
1877  became  deputy  commissioner  of  Peshawar  and  took  patt 
in  several  eipedilfoas  against  the  hill  tribes.  In  187S  he  was 
attached  to  the  sUH  ol  the  British  mission  10  Kabul,  which  (he 
Afghans  refused  to  allow  lo  proceed.  In  May  1S79,  after  Ibe 
death  of  the  imir  Shcr;  All,  Cavagnari  Degotiaicd  and  ugncd 
the  treaty  of  Candamak  with  his  succosor.  Yakub  Khan.  By 
Jhis  Ihe  Afghans  agreed  to  admit  a  British  j-esident  at  Kabul, 
and  the  post  was  confcircd  on  Cavagnari,  who  also  rrtdvcd  the 
Slat  of  India  and  was  made  a  K.C.B.  He  took  up  his  residence 
in  July,  and  for  a  time  all  seemed  to  go  well,  but  on  Ihe  jrd  of 
September  Cavagnari  and  the  olbei  Euri^xao  membcis  of  ihe 
mission  were  raassacmd  in  a  sudden  rising  of  mutinous  Afghan 
troops.     (See  AieiuNiaT*H,) 

CAVAIQHAC,  JEAM  BAPTISTB  (I76^~lg>9).  French  politician, 
was  bam  at  Couidoo  (Lot).  He  was  sent  by  his  department 
as  deputy  to  the  Convention,  where  he  associated  himself  with 
the  party  of  the  Mountain  and  voted  for  the  dcalh  of  Louis  XVI. 
He  was  constandy  employed  on  missioiB  in  Ihe  provinces,  and 
distinguished  himself  fay  bis  tigorous  repression  of  c^iponenls 
ol  the  revolution  in  tbe  departments  of  Landcs,  Basses-lVif  nics 
and  Gets.  With  his  colleague  Jacques  Ptnet  (1754-1844)  be 
established  at  Bayonne  a  revolutionary  tribunal  with  luihoiity 
in  the  neighbouring  lowns.  Charges  of  cruelty  were  preferred 
against  him  by  a  local  sode^  before  the  Convenlion  in  1795, 
but  were  dismissed.  He  had  represented  the  Cnnvcntion  in  Ibe 
armies  of  Brest. and  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  in  1793,  and  in 
1795  he  was  sent  to  the  armies  of  Ihe  Moselle  and  the  Rhine. 

an  official  at  Naples  in  Mural's govemmenL  During  the  Hundred 
Days  he  was  prefect  ol  the  Somme.  At  Ihe  testontioo  he  was 
proscribed  ai  a  re^dde,  and  spent  the  last  years  o>  hii  life  at 
BmssHs,  where  he  died  on  the  Mlh  of  March  tSip.  His  second 
son  Kis  General  Eugene  Cavaignac  (j.t.). 

The  eldest  son.  ELioNOKE  Louts  GceEraoi  Cavuciuc  (i8ci- 
1845),  was.  like  his  father,  a  republican  of  the  Mrauifaiel  type. 
He  was  bitterly  disapptunted  at  the  triumph  of  the  monarthical 
principle  after  the  revolution  of  July  1830,  in  which  he  bad  taken 
part.  HetOokparlin  the  Parisian  riainpof  October  igjo.  iSiz 
and  iSj4.  On  the  third  occaaicn  be  was  impijsoned,  but  neaped 
to  England  in  183;.  When  he  letumed  lo  Fiance  in  iSii  he 
worked  on  tbe  st^  of  £d  Rtjermi,  and  carried  on  an  energetic 
republican  pti^iaganda.  In  1843  he  became  president  of  the 
Society  of  Ihe  Rights  ol  Man,  of  which  he  had  been  oat  of  ihr 
founders  in  1R31.  He  died  on  the  jth  of  fclay  1845.  The  re- 
cumbent statue  (1S47)  of  Godefroi  Cavaignac  on  his  lomb  at 
Montmarlre  (Paris)  is  one  oC  tbe  maiutpiccts  of  the  sculptot 


Jean  Bapliste'sjirothcr,  JacQtns-MAUr,  Vimhte  Cavaick  v 
77J'iS5s),  French  general,  served  with  distinction  in  the  aim 
■      ■      :publicandi 
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the  cavalry  of  tbe  XI.  corps  in  the  retreat  fi 

eventually  became  Vicomte  Cavaignac  and  inq>ectar-EeaenI 

ol  cavsliy, 

CAVAIOVAC.  LOUIS  BOGftHB  (iSi>*~lSs7).  Fi«Kb  leaeral, 
son  of  J.  B-  Cavaignac.  was  bora  at  I^ris  on  tbe  iitbof  Octc^wx 
iBoa.  After  gmog  through  the  Usual  couiae  o(  slody  foe  ibc 
miUui7  profusion,  be  entered  the  amy  as  an  engineer  tObm 
in  1814,  and  served  in  Ihe  Morea  in  i8>S,  becoming  captain  in 
tbe  loDowisg  year.    When  the  tevdution  oi  i8jo  broke  «at 
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Ht  vsiutiuBBcl  at  Aim,  and  «ai  the  fint  oiBcBr  oi  hit  RgiiBcnc 
u  iltduc  f«  ihc  new  order  of  Ihiogs.  In  i8]  i  be  «■£  lemoved 
fTomicUve  duly  in  coatequence  of  bi>  declared  repubUcuEsm, 
kut  in  iSji  lie  wa>  recaikd  to  Uk  Krvice  wid  ami  lo  Algeiia. 
Iliii  caadDixd  Id  be  Ibe  mam  iphae  of  kia  acljvity  lor  uilecs 
jan,.  and  he  Kon  eipecial  dlitiDciion  in  hi*  Sfteeo  nmuIlU' 
atmmruid  .o[  Ibe  eaposed  ^rruon  ol  TlcmfeD,  a  cominaiid  f« 
filikb  he  wsi  selecud  by  MDrsbol  OauKl  (iSj6-i8j7),  and  in 
tbc  delenct  oC  Chcrcbd  (iS4a).  Almost  every  step  of  bi>  pio- 
mDlwD  Wat  gained  on  ilic  Geld  ol  battle,  arid  In  i&u  the  dgc 
d'Amnile  tumieli  aalcrd  for  Cavaigoac's  pTDmoIuia  to  ibe  rank 
of  maUial  it  camp.  Thii  wai  made  in  the  same  ycai,  aod 
be  held  varioui  disuict  comma  nda  in  Algeiia  up  to  1848,  wbco 
(he  proviiional  govenunest  ippoioted  bim  goveinor-gcncral 
a[  tha  pnivince  with  ibe  ranlc  of  general  of  division.  The  post 
ol  miuiitei  of  HU  was  alio  oScred  »  Cavaigoac,  but  be  icCuud 
it  owing  to  the  unwillmgncu  ol  the  government  to  quailer  tioopa 
in  Paris,  a  measure  vbicb  the  general  heid  id  be  necessary  for 
the  Etibilily  of  the  nor  rigime.  On  bis  cicclion  to  the  National 
Assembly,  however,  Cavaigrac  returned  to  Parit.  When  ho 
arrived  on  the  17th  ol  May  be  found  the  capital  In  an  aalremcly 
ciilical  >lale.    Several  tmtuia  bad  akcady  taken  place,  ajid  by 

organiied.  The  only  course  now  open  to  Ihe  Nalional  Assembly 
Bras  to  aueit  Its  authority  by  force.  Cavaignii:,  first  as  minister 
of  war  and  then  as  dictator,  was  called  to  the  laalc  of  suppressing 
the  revolt.  It  was  no  light  tasic,  as  the  national  guard  was 
UDtrustwortby,  regular  troops  were  not  nl  hand  in  aafbdejil 
numbers,  and  ^  InsurKents  bad  abundant  time  to  prpp:Lie 
themselves.  Variously  estimated  at  from  30,000  lo  60,00a  men, 
well  aimed  and  organized,  they  had  entrenched  thcmsclvea 
at  every  step  behind  Coimidable  bariicadee,  and  Here  ready  10 
avail  tbemitlvcs  o£  every  advaoiage  that  Iciotiiy  and  despair 
coubl  iuggest  to  ihcm.  Cavaignac  failed  perhaps  to  appreciate 
[be  political  exigencies  ol  the  momenl;  as  a  soldier  he  would 
not  strike  his  blow  until  his  plans  were  matured  and  his  forces 
sufficiently piepared.  Whcnlbe  troopsatiast  advanced  intbrco 
sirong  columns,  every  inch  of  ground  was  disputed,  and  the 
ODvernmeot  troopa  were  frequently  repulsed,  till,  fresh  raiments 
iving,  be  forced  bis  »ay  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  crushed 
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Cavaignac  was  censured  by  wnw  for  having,  by  his  delay, 
allowed  the  insurrection  Id  father  head;  but  in  the  chamber 
he  was  declared  by  a  uninimout  vote  Id  have  deserved  well  ol 
hia  country.  Aftet  laying  down  his  diclalorial  powers,  he 
continued  to  preside  over  ihe  Eieculive  ComtBitlce  till  the 
election  of  a  regular  president  of  the  republic.  It  was  eiipccted 
that  Ihe  suffrages  of  France  would  raise  Cavaignac  to  that 
position.  'Bui  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  especially  the  rural 
populntiDn,  sick  of  revolution,  taid  weary  even  of  the  moderate 
republicanism  of  Cavaignac,  were  anaious  for  a  stable  govern, 
cient.  Against  tfae  five  and  a  ball  million  voles  recorded  for 
Louis  Napoleon.  Cavaignac  received  only  a  miUion  and  a  half. 
Not  without  chagrin  at  hii  defeat,  he  withdrew  iaio  the  raliks 
ol  the  opposition.  He  contioued  lo  serve  as  a  representative 
(iuring  the  short  remainder  ol  the  republic.  At  the  conf  d'iiai 
Df  tbc  and  December  1851  he  waa  attested  along  y.\ib  the  other 

Harn  he  was  released,  and,  with  his  ncwiy-married  wife,  lived 
In  retiretntnl  till  hit  death,  which  took  pl^ce  at  Oume  (Saribe) 
OD  Ihe  aSth  of  October  1857. 

His  son,  Jacqi/es  Maue  EticinE  CoDETiioi  Cavaicnac 
(1853-1905),  French  politician,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  >isl  of 
May  1853-  Hd  made  public  profession  of  bis  republican  prin- 
ciplea  4S  a  schoolboy  at  the  Lyc^  Charlemagne  by  refkJsing 
in  18A7  to  receive  a  pri»  at  the  Sorbonoe  from  the  hand  of  the 
prince  inpeiial.  He  received  the  military  medal  for  service  in 
the    Fnnca-Pnualan  Wai,  and  in    'iji  entered  the  Gcole 


Polylachnique.  He  served  aa  a  civil  cnglneei  in  Angoultme  until 
iSSi ,  when  he  became  master  of  retiuesu  in  the  council  of  atata. 
In  the  next  year  he  was  elected  deputy  for  iha  amindisment 
of  Saint-Calais  (Sacihe]  in  the  republican  interest.  In  iSjj- 
i«86  he  was  under.wcre1ary  for  war  in  the  Henri  BrinoD 
mmistry,  and  be  served  in  the  cabinet  of  £mile  Loubet  (1S91) 
asmiaisterol  marine  and  of  the  colDniea.  He  had  exchanged  his 
tBOdeiate  tepublicanitm  for  radical  views  before  be  became 
war  mjaitler  in  the  cabinet  of  L&n  Bourgeoil  (ig9S-i896). 

1898,  when  be  read  in  the  chamber  a  dncument  which  definitely 
incriminated  Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus.  On  the  30th  of  August, 
however,  he  slated  that  this  had  been  diacovered  to  be  a  forgery 
by  Colanel  Itcory,  but  be  refused  10  concur  with  his  colleagues 
'    '     ~      '  ■ '  '  the  logical 


oC  the  forgery.    Kesigning  us  port- 
■     M  of  Dreylus's  guilt. 


folio,  be  continued  to  declare 
and  joined  the  Nationalist  gr 
became  one  of  Ihe  leaders.  He  also  was  an  energetic  suf^rter 
of  the  Ligue  de  la  Fatiic  Francniie.  In  1899  Cavaignac  waa  an 
unsucccsslul  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  republic  He 
had  announced  bis  intention  of  retiring  from  political  life  when 
he  died  at  his  countiy.icat  near  Fife  (Sar(he)  on  (he  ijib  o( 
September  i^oj.  He  wrote  an  important  boolean  Ihe  Fermalim 
ie  la  Frnsu  conUmteraiai  (  j  vols.,  1891-1*98),  dealing  with 
the  events  of  iSo6-iSij. 

CAVAILLON,  a  town  of  saulh.easlcm  Fiance  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vauduse,  »  m.  S.E.  of  Avignon  by  tail.  Pop.  {1906) 
(own,  site;  commune,  9951.  CavaiUon  lies  at  the  loulhera 
base  of  Mont  St  Jacques  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance  above 
its  CDn3ucace  with  the  Coubin.  It  had  a  h^lol  de  vQle  of  the 
iSlh  century,  a  church  ol  the  1  ilh  century,  dedicated  Id  St  Viran, 
and  (he  mutilated  remains  ol  a  triumphal  arch  ol  Ihe  Roman 
period.  The  town  is  an  important  rail^'ay  junction  and  the 
comraeidat  centre  of  a  rich  and  wcU-irrigaied  plain,  which  pro. 
duces  melons  and  oihi^i  Irutts,  early  vegcuhles  (aiticbokcs, 
tomatoes,  celery,  potatoes),  and  other  pioduci)  in  prolusion. 
Silk-worms  ate  teated,  and  silk  is  an  inqiortant  arlicb  of  trade. 
The  pteparation  of  preserved  vegclablo,  fruits  and  other  pro- 
vision*, disliUing,  and  the  manufacture  ol  straw  hats  and 
leather  are  carried  on.  Numeious  minor  icLcs  of  the  Roman 
ith  of  the  present  town,  on  the 
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was  Ihe  see  of  a  bishop,  and  bad  a  large  r  .... 

establishments. 

CAVALCAtm.  aniDO  (c.  1150-IJOo),  Italian  poel  and 
philosopher,  was  the  son  of  a  philosopher  v.bom  DaDlc,  in  the 
InJ/tHO,  condemns  lo  torment  among  the  Epicureans  and 
Atheists;  but  he  himseU  was  a  friend  of  Ihe  great  poel.  By 
marriage  with  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Farinata  Ubeili,  be  became 
bead  of  the  Gbibellines;  and  when  (be  people,  weary  of  continual 
brawls,  aroused  themselves,  and  sought  peace  by  banishing  the 
leaders  of  tbc  lival  parties,  he  was  sent  to  Sariana,  where  he 
caught  a  fever,  of  which  he  died.  Clavalcanti  has  left  a  number 
of  love  sonnets  and  canioni.  which  were  honoured  by  Ihe  praise 
of  Dante.  Some  are  simple  and  graceful,  but  many  are  spoiled 
by  a  mialure  of  metaphysics  borrowed  from  Plato,  AristDlle 
anS  Ihe  Christian  Fathers.  They  are  mostly  in  honour  of  a 
French  lady,  whom  be  calls  Mandctla.  His  Canione  d'Amott 
was  eitiEmcly  popular,  and  was  frequently  published;  and  bis 
complete  poetical  works  ate  conulned  in  Giuntfj  collection 
(Florence,  1S17;  Venice,  is3i-"S3')-    He  also  wrote  in  prose  on 

Si^lP  ^.'R0B^"i.''^'ii»  sRil  *fi  CiKic  (1874). 

CAVAUBB,  JEAN  (iegi'i7«D),  the  famous  chief  of  Ihe 
Camisards  Cf.i.],  was  born  at  Mas  Rdui,  a  small  hamfet  In  the 
commune  of  Ribaute  near  Anditze  (Card),  on  the  ]8Ih  of 
November  iCSi,  His  father,  an  Dlilerale  peasant,  had  been 
compelled  by  perKCUIton  to  become  a  Roman  Catbolic  alon( 
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iifUi  hti  lurJIy.  but  hb  motlin  bMU|h(  Un  op  NCntl/  in  the 

ftalestiDI  fifth.  In  Ui  boyhood  he  tcanw  k  ihrpbenl,  and 
about  hij  lirtnlielh  yeir  he  wb>  ippitnticwl  to  a  lukcr. 
Tbrealcncd  vith  proucutioa  for  h<>  nli^cui  (^nloni  he  went 
lo  Ccticvl,  whnehe  ptxtd  Ihe  year  i)oi;  he  letucned  to  the 
Ctvennn  on  the  eve  o(  the  nbelHoa  of  the  Canisardl,  who  by 
the  mun^  of  the  Ahbt  du  Chayli  at  Pont^de-Monvert  on  the 
iB^t  ol  the  J4th  of  July  i>oi  rabed  the  standard  of  rcToh. 
Some  months  later  he  became  chdr  leader.  He  shoved  himself 
possessed  of  an  extraordinary  genius  for  vsi,  and  Marshal 
Villars  paid  him  the  high  conqilimflit  of  layini  that  he  vas  as 
courageous  In  attack  as  he  ni  prudent  In  retreat,  and  that  by 
his  eiliHOidinaty  knowledge  of  Ihe.countiy  he  displayed  in  tl« 

officers.  Within  a  period  of  two  yean  he  was  to  bold  in  check 
Count  Viclor  Maurice  de  Bro^e  and  Mtnhal  Monlievcl, 
gener«l5  of  Loub  XIV.,  and  to  cany  on  one  of  tb«  moit 
terrible  partinn  wan  in  French  tdsiory. 

He  organiied  Ibe  Camltard  forces  and  nntntalacd  ibe  moat 
•erere  discipline.  As  an  orator  he  derived  Ws  ijuplratlon  ftom 
tlie  prophets  of  Isiael,  and  raised  the  enthujiasm  of  hii  mde 
mountaineers  lo  a  pitch  »  high  that  they  wen  rady  to  die 
with  Iheir  young  trader  for  the  sake  of  liberty  of  conadence. 
Each  battle  tncroased  the  terror  of  his  name.  On  Christmas  day 
1701  he  dared  to  hold  a  iclielous  assemblv  at  the  very  iBIes  of 
Alais,  and  pul  to  fight  the  loci 
atladi  faim.  At  Vagnas.  on  III 
touted  ihe  royal  lioopj,  bul,  defeated  in  his  lum,  he  ms  com- 
pelled lo  find  safety  in  flight.  But  he  reappeared,  was  again 
defeaied  a  t  Toucde  BcUot  (April  30) ,  and  again  reeovefwl  himself, 
recruits  flocking  to  him  to  fill  up  Ihe  places  of  the  ilain.  By  a 
long  series  of  sncccuH  he  raisoi  his  reputation  to  the  highest 
pilch,  and  gained  the  full  confidence  of  the  peiqile.  Il  was  In 
vain  that  more  rigorous  measures  were  adopted  against  the 
CaitiiEards.  Cavalidr  boldly  carried  the  war  into  Ibe  plain, 
made  lerciblc  reprisals,  and  thiealctled  even  Nlmes  Itself.  On 
the  i6lh  of  ApiH  1704-  he  encountered  Marshal  Montrevet 
himselfallbebridgeoINages,  wilhiDoo  men  against  sooo,  and, 
though  defeated  after  a  desperate  conflict,  he  made  a  successful 
Rlreit  with  two-thiids  of  his  nen.  It  was  at  this  momept 
that  Marshal  Villais,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the  terrible 
Blruggler  opened  negoliatioru,  and  Cavalier  was  induced  to 
attend  a  conference  at  Pont  d'Avtne  near  Alais  on  the  nth  ol 
May  i;at,  and  on  the  tdtb  of  May  he  made  submission  at  Nlmes. 
These  negotiations,  with  the  piuudest  monarch  in  Europe,  he 
carried  on,  not  »  a  rebel,  hut  as  the  leader  of  an  inny  which 
had  waged  an  honourable  war.  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  a  com- 
miision  as  colonel,  which  VlUars  presented  to  him  pcnonally, 
and  a  penson  of  iioo  livres.  At  the  sarne  time  he  authorized 
the  tonnaiion  of  a  Camisard  regiment  (or  service  in  Spain  uixier 

BeloR  leaving  the  Civennes  for  tbe  last  time  he  went  to  Alib 
and  Id  Ribaute.  followed  by  an  Imtncnie  concourse  of  people. 
But  Cavalier  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  Uberty  of  conscience, 
aod  his  Camlsarda  almost  10 1  man  broke  forth  In  wralh  against 


'1st  of  June  1704,  with  a  hundred  Camisards 
iful  lo  him,  he  departed  from  Nlmes  and 
h  (Alsace),  where  he  was  to  be  quartered. 
II  Parii,  where  Louis  XJV.  gat     ' 
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le  escaped  with  hii  troop  near  MonlWliird  and 
took  refuge  al  Lausanne.  Bul  be  was  too  much  of  a  soldier  lo 
abandon  the  career  of  arms.  Kc  offered  his  services  to  the  duke 
oi  Savoy,  and  with  his  Camlsaida  made  war  in  Ihe  Vd  d'Aoata. 
After  the  peace  he  cmsscd  lo  England,  where  he  fanned  a 
ngiment  of  refugees  which  took  part  In  the  Spanish  expedition 
under  the  QU]  of  Peterborough  and  Sir  Cloudesiey  Shovel  in 
May  1705.  At  tbe  battle  of  Almansa  the  Camisards  found 
Ibemselvrt  cf>pased  to  a  French  regiment,  and  viibout  Eiing 
tbs  two  bodies  rushed  Diu  upon  Ibe  olber.     Cavalier  wrale 


later  Unly  to,  170;):  "Tlw  ody  OSOMlldoa  that  ranain  to 
me  is  that  tbe  regiment  I  had  Ibe  honour  lo  commaod  nerer 
looked  back,  but  sold  lis  life  dearly  air  Ibe  Geld  of  tatlte.  I 
fought  as  long  as  a  man  stood  beside  me  Ind  unlO  ninnbcn 
overpowered  me,  ksing  aln  an  immense  quantity  o(  blood 
from  a  doien  wouixis  which  I  received."  Uarilul  Berwid 
never  ^oke  of  this  tragic  event  witlwtit  visible  emotion.  . 

On  his  return  to  Enj^nd  a  iraaO  pension  was  ^ven  hiiii  and 
he  settled  al  Dublin,  where  he  published  Uewieirj  0/  ike  Wan 
afllu  Cttmia  iri.dB'  Cdf.  Crnfier,  wrilten  in  Frencb  and  tnns- 
lated  Into  English  with  a  dedlratioD  lo  Lord  Carteret  (r7r6). 
Tbou;^  Cavalier  received,  no  doobi,  assistance  in  tbe  publici' 
lion  of  Ibe  Memoirs,  It  Is  none  tbe  less  true  that  Ik  pinvidcd  Ihc 
materials,  and  that  his  mrtfc  is  the  most  vahiable  saairt  fat  the 
biMoty  of  his  Hfe.  He  was  made  a  generBl.on  Ibe  ITtb  of  Octobn 
173s.  "id  on  the  JJth  of  May  1738  was  appointed  lievtenanl- 
govemor  of  Jersey.  Writing  In  the  following  year  (August  rA, 
rf  39)  Iw  says:  "  I  am  overworked  and  weary;  1  arn  going  to 
take  Ihe  waters  In  England  so  as  10  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  the 
war  against  the  Spaniards  It  they  reject  counsd]  ol  pnidmr.' 
He  was  promoted  to  tbe  rank  of  major-genenl  en  the  ind  <( 
July  r739,  and  died  In  Ibe  following  year.  In  Ibe  pnmcbiil 
renter  of  Si  Luke's,  Cbelsel,  there  is  aa  eDtlj'.:  "  Buiial  A* 
174a,  May  tS,  Brigadier  John  CavaheT," 

There  is  a  story  which  represents  bim  u  the  foituntie  rival 
of  Voltaire  for  the  hand  of  Olympe,  daDgbterol  Uadarae  DoDoyet, 
author  of  Ihe  Ictlrrr  t'^atilci.  During  Us  stay  in  Engtand  t( 
married  the  daughter  ol  Captain  de  Pontlnen  and  Maignerite 
de  la  Rocheloucauld,  refugees  living  al  INntarlinglon.  Malei- 
heriKS,  the  courageous  defender  of  Levis  XVI:.  bears  Uk  IdDiiw 
ing  eloquent  lestimoBy  to  this  young  hero  of  Ibe  CCvenBei! — 
"  ICDnfess,"besays,"  that  ihljwattior,  who,  without  ever  having 
Mrved,  found  himself  by  ihe  mere  ^Itol  nature  a  great  geoeia], 
— this  Camisard  who  ^vas  bold  to  punish  a  crime  in  the  presence 
of  a  fierce  trrxip  which  miintiined  iisclF  by  little  ciiina— ihb 
coane  peasant  who,  when  admilled  at  twenty  years  ol  age  int* 
Ihe  society  of  cullivated  people,  caught  their  manners  and  woa 
Iheir  k>ve  and  esteem,  this  man  who,  though  accustonsed  to  a 
stormy  life,  and  having  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  his  uec^ 
had  yet  enough  phiksoplq'  in  him  by  nature  to  en)oy  for  tMrty- 
£ve  years  a  tranquil  private  life — appears  to  me  to  be  oat  ol 

For  a  more  detilkd  account  m  F.  Puaui,  Vii  it  Jm  OmUir 

(186«):  David  C.  A.  Agm:w. /Vcptejuiu  £iifer/™i    " 
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horseman,  particularly  a  honc-sokliet  or  one  cf 
gentle  birth  trained  in  knightly  eierdtei.  The  word  ii  ukca 
from  one  of  the  French  words  which  derived  tdiinutdy  Inm 
Ibe  Late  Lai.  taballariiii,  a  honenun,  from  Lat.  aiallMi, 
pmperly  a  pack-horse,  which  gave  the  Ft.  ctnsl,  a  druliff. 
This  last  word  is  the  regular  French  for  "  km'gfat,"  and  is  diiely 
used  in  English  lor  a  member  of  certain  foreign  mDilaiy  oroths 
orders,  particularly  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Cavalier  in  Engliik 
was  early  applied  in  a  contemptuous  tense  to  an  overbming 
awBshbuckler"~a  roislerer  or  swaggering  gallant.  In  Shakespeare 
(2  Hnry  IV.  v.  iil.  67)  Shallow  calls  Baidolph's  csmpaniDU 
"  cavaleros."  "  Cavalier  "  is  rhicHy  aasociated  with  tbe  Rayalisls, 
the  supporters  of  Charies  I.  in  the  struggle  with  the  Parlianenl 
in  tbe  Great  Rebellion.  Here  again  il  brat  appears  as  a  terra  ol 
reproach  and  contempt,  applied  by  the  opponents  ol  the  king. 
Charles  in  tbe  .4>ii»cr  If  tin  Faitiom  (June  tj,  1641}  qieaks  of 
cavaliers  as  a  "  word  by  what  mistake  soever  it  aeeiDes  much  ia 
disfavour."  Further  quotations  of  the  use  of  Ihe  word  by  the 
Parilamentary  party  are  given  In  the  JVa  fiijjiijt  Dkliemtfy. 
It  was  sooD  adopted  (as  a  title  of  honour)  by  tbe  king's  party, 
ippBcd  Roundhead  to  theiropj  '       ' 


Reston 


rvivfd 


im  Ihe  rise  of  the  term  Tory  (see  Wmo  akd  Toav).  The  tei 
"  cavalier  "  has  been  adopted  from  Ihe  French  as  a  term  in 
tortificatiaa  for  a  woik  of  great  command  cnnnnKled  la  tit 
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InMrioT  et  ■  fnt.  butioD  or  athcr  ddam,  id  ■>  U  fin  ovi 

Duia  pArapn  without  inteiferin^  with  the  fire  of  the  li.tlc 
grcaler  vohitne  of  fi»  can  thiu  beobtunrd,  bat  1  be  greit  height 
of  the  civalier  maliii  it  an  tiay  target  (or  a  besiegcrt  gunt. 

UVALIBHE,  EMIUO  DEI,  i6t>i~ceDtDiy  Italian  jaiaktl 
mnqxiKf,  was  l)om  in  Rome  about  1550  ol  a  noble  familjr. 
He  held  a  post  at  the  cnurt  of  Ferdinand  I.  ol  Tujcany  from 
15S8  to  1597.  and  during  his  residence  at  Floience  was  oti  lerms 
of  inlimacy  with  J.  Peri,  O.  Rinucdni,  G.  Cacdnl  and  the  rat 
of  the  Baidi  dide.  In  1597  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  becaoie 
cDsnccled  with  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  founded  by  Si 
PitilipNeii  Here  fcifioo was  perfonned  Cavaliere's  conlril>ution 
to  Ibe  mmiad  nformation. initiated  by  hii  didc  at  Iritod*  in 
Florence — Lt  RapfirtiaOaiiimt  di  Aaima  a  di  Carpa,  a  Bend 
diama.  which  i>  rcguded  ti  tbe  fint  eumpfe  of  what  a  now 
called  ont(nii>.  It  'a  gcacnUy  supposed  that  he  vai  no  longer 
living  when  the  walk  was  petfottned,  but  some  Mitboiitiei  assign 
1601  as  tlie  dill  of  bis  dealh. 

Cavaliere'i  ityle  is  more  tadle  than  that  at  Fni  and  Caccini, 
bat  he  ii  inferior  to  them  [a  depth  of  musical  eiprcssion.  He 
is,  bovever,  important  as  being  thcfiistloapplytbcncw  oionod  ic 
tifit  to  lacicd  muse,  ani  as  the  founder  of  the  Roman  school 
of  the  17th  century  which  included  Mazaocchi,  Caiasimi  and 
Alesstpdro  Scadatti. 

Sk  alio  H,  Cf^Khoidl,  Stuiiai  nr  SaiUdHt  ia  Mienialm 
CV  im  w-  Jai'lK'nii'i,  Band  i. 

UVALLI.  FRANCESCO  {is99?-i676),  Iiallan  musical  com- 
pooer,  ms  bom  at  Crema  ia  ijoq  ot  1600.  His  nal  name  has 
Fiei  Fnncesoo  Caletti-Bruni,  hut  he  u  better  known  by  that  of 
Cavalli,  the  uamc  of  bi>  patmu,  1  Venttiao  nobleman.  He 
became  a  singer  at  St  Maik's  in  Venice  ia  [617,  second  oignniit  in 
i6y>,  first  oipnisl  ia  iMs.  and  in  iMS  (ucifrg  di  cappdla. 
Be  is,  however,  chiefly  importsat  for  bis  operas.  He  be^n  to 
write  for  the  stage  ia  lAjg  [^  Naudi  Tdi  c  di  Pdca).  and  soon 
tMabliahcd  so  gietl  a  reputaticm  that  he  wns  suounoned  to  Paris 
in  166a  lo  produce  an  opera  (Jo-h)  at  the  Louvre  in  honour  of 
the  nairiage  ol  Louis  XIV.  He  visited  Paris  agiin  in  1661, 
bringing  out  his  Erait  AmanU^  Ha  death  occurred  in  Venice 
on  the  14th  oi  January  1676,     rwenty-ieven  opens  of  Cavalli 

St  Mark  at  Venice.  Montcverde  had  found  opera  a  musico- 
literary  experiment,  and  left  it  a  nugnificcnt  dramatic  spectacle. 
Cavalli  auccecded  in  making  open  a  popuhir  entutainmenL 
He  reduced  Mon  leverde's  citrava^ni  orchesiiatomorepractiFat 
limits,  inliDducsi  mdodious  arias  into  tiii  music  and  popular 
typei  into  lus  UirtUi.  His  operas  have  all  the  chiracleriitic 
csaggentionsandabsurdiilaaC  tbe  i7lh  century,  but  they  have 
also  a  remarkably  sltoai  sense  of  drnmitic  ellcct  as  well  as  a 
great  ""'f'"*'  facility,  .and  a  grotesque  humour  which  was 
cbaractcrisiic  of  Ilalian  grand  open  down  lo  the  dsiih  of 
Aiessaadto  Scarktti. 

CAVUUKL  FIEIBO  [c  t>S9-iM4l,  Italian  painter,  bom  in 
Rome,  «a*  ait  artist  of  tbe  carlieat  epoch  of  tbe  raodern  Roman 
school,  and  was  taught  painting  and  mosaic  by  Giollo  while 
employed  at  Rome;  it  is  believed  that  he  assisted  his  master  in 
tbeBHsaicof  IheNavicellaorshipafSt  Peler.inlheporchol  the 
church  of  that  saint.  Healtosludieduader  theCosmali,  Lanii 
dcscrit>cs  himasaaadeptiabothvrta,  and  mentions  with  appro- 
batiQd  bis  grand  fresco  of  a  Crudfijuonat  Assisi,  still  In  tolenble 


CAVALLD,  TIBBSim  (i74«-iBo»),  Aitfo-Ilalian  deetrician 

and  natural  phik>siq>her,  was  ijom  on  tbe  jolh  ol  Haich  i7<Q  at 
Naples,  wh«e  his  father  was  a  phystdan.  In  1771  be  came  lit 
England  with  the  intention  of  punning  a  mncantile  csteer,  but 
be  soon  turned  liii  attention  to  sdentific  wgik.  Although  he 
made  several  ingenious  improvemenu  in  sdoitific  instruments, 
his  moid  was  rather  imiiative  and  oitiral  than  cnalive.  Be 
published  numerous  works  on  diSeient  bnsches  ol  i^ysica, 
jnduding  A  Camflilt  TmUiie  on  Elalriiily  [l777)r  Trtalia  in 
lit  Kaliiri  aai  Pnpalia  ef  Air  and  eJur  pBiamaiij  ElaUit 
Fl*idi{ijii),HiiliryaidPniaiaifAa'ialaliiMUj8%),Tralist 
m  UatHaiiM  (1797),  EloKoUs  0}  NtUaral  and  Eiftriwamd 
Pkilcwfky  (i8oj),  Thary  and  PraOia  0}  Ucdiea  Elalriiily 
[i7So),andlfa(itiiiiV»J«rt«fo/f<iilitfrtj^ir(i79»>.    Hedied 


rmberif 


o  George  Vertue 


is  highly  p 


CAVAUOTTL  FEUCB  (i&^i-iStiK),  IialLrn  paUtidan,  poet 
and  dramatic  author,  was  bom  at  Milan  on  the  Sthof  November 
TB41.     Tn  i86d  and  1SA6  be  fought  with  the  Gaiibaldian  Corps, 

the  CoEidta  ii  ililato  and  in  the  dauMitia  Rraa  between  1866 
and  1871.  Elected  to  parliuoeat  as  deputy  for  Corteolona  In 
the  btter  year,  he  took  the  oath  o(  allegiance  after  having  - 
publicly  impugned  its  validity.  Eloquence  and  turbulent  com- 
baliveness  in  and  out  of  parliament  secured  lor  him  the  leader' 
ship  of  the  extreme  Lcit  on  the  death  of  Brrtani  in  igg6. 
Dudng  his  twelve  yean'  lesdenhip  his  parly  Inoeased  in  number 
from  twenty  to  seventy,  and  at  the  lime  1^  his  death  his  parlia^ 
mcnlory  influence  was  greater  than  ever  before.  Though  am- 
bitious and  addicted  to  de£amatr>Ty  methods  of  personal  attack 
which  somcliines  savoured  of  political  blackmail,  Cavallotti's 
eloquent  advocacy  of  democratic  refonn.  and  apparent  genemsily 
nf  sentiment,  secured  for  him  a  popularity  surpassed  by  thA  of 
no  contcmponry  save  Crispi.  Services  lentiered  in  the  cholera 
epidemic  ol  IgSj,  hi)  numerous  lawsuits  and  thirty-three  duels, 
his  bitter  campaign  against  Crispi.  and  bis  cbampionihip  of 
French  interests,  combined  to  enhance  his  notoiiety  and  to 
inctoue  his  political  uiflucnce.  By  skilful  alliances  with  the 
marquis  di  Rudini  he  more  than  once  obtained  practical  contiol 
of  the  Ilalian  government,  and  exacted  notable  concessions 
to  Radical  demands.  He  was  killed  on  the  6th  of  March  iSgS 
in  a  dnel  with  Count  Macota.  editor  of  the  canservative  CosUla 
di  Cdubi,  wb«n  he  had  assailed  with  characteristic  intemper' 
ance  of  language.  By  bis  death  the  house  ol  Savoy  lost  a  re- 
IcnllcB  foe,  and  the  revolutionary  ehnnenti  in  Itaty  a  gifted, 
if  not  entirely  Irusluotthy,  leader.  (H.  W.  S.) 

CAVALRY  (Fr.  Htw/e™,  Ger.  KnaUait  or  Reittni,  derived 
uliimatcly  from  late  Lat.  tabatlus,  horse),  a  word  which  oinie 
into  use  In  miliUiy  litentun  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
centuiy  as  applied  to  mounted  men  of  all  kinds  employed  loi 
combatant  purposes,  whether  intended  primarily  for  charging  In 
masses,  in  imall  bodics.or  for  dismoim ted  fighting.  By  degrees. 
Ds  greater  reHnement  of  lenninology  has  become  desinble,  the 
idea  has  been  narrowed  down  until  it  includes  only  "  honcmen 
mined  to  achieve  tbe  purpose  of  their  comnandcr  by  the  coio- 
bincd  action  of  man  and  horse,"  and  tbisdefiniiiiHi  will  be  found 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  cavalry  activity,  from  the  tasks 
entrusted  to  tbe  cavalry  "  coipt "  of  io,eoa  sabre*  down  to  the 
missions  devolving  on  isolated  squadrons  and  even  troops. 

Hiilaty. — The  evolution  of  tbe  caviliy  arm  has  sever  beca 
aniform  at  any  one  time  over  Ibe  sorfacc  of  the  globe,  but  has 
always  been  locally  modified  by  tbe  corulilions  ol    ^,f_ 
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•aid  the  Confessor  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
'  Petnis  Civis  RemamB  "  whose  name  Is 


mityi 


id  the  SL 


;olin 


I  any  gi' 


piety.  He  is  said  to  have  carved  for  the  Basilica  ol  San  Paolo 
fuori  le  Muia,  dote  to  Rome,  a  crudfii  which  spoke  in  1  j7d  to  a 
female  saint.  Some  highly  important  works  by  Csvallini  in  the 
cbuicb  of  Santa  Cecilia  in  Tiastcvere,  Roioc,  faave  been  recently 


being  the  existence  of  the  horse  itself,  its  relative  scai 
or  the  reverse  and  its  adaptability  lo  its  enviionmen 
each  particular  district  have  always  exercised  a  pRponderi 
inlloence  on  the  development  of  cavalry  organisation 
taclica.  Tbe  indigenous  horses  of  Europe  and  Asia  b 
viiy  small,  the  £nt  an>)iciiion  of  their  capabilities  for 
purposes  seems  evetywheie  lo  have  been  as  draught  ani 
far  charioU,  the  owslruclioa  of  which  impbcs  sot  only 
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cxittciice  of  level  lurfafa,  perbftps  ol  *c1dh]  madat  bdt  h  veiy 
u>asidtribU  degree  of  mcdianical  bIuII  in  tbcEe  M'liQ  cinigDcd  Bnd 
etaployed  them.  Tbe  whcie  of  Ibc  dauiol  tuid  Orieaul  mytho- 
lagi"<  logetbcr  with  the  euliest  mODUmenls  o!  Egypt,  Auyiii 

ft  uux  either  of  dcKiiptioD  or  delineiliDii  ol  aDimaU  [^yauily 
opatje  ol  curying  od  their  barks  the  Jtnped  men  of  the  period- 
All  the  cailiot  alluaioni  to  the  u»  of  the  bone  in  inr  ellbrc 
ptnnt  directly  to  the  employment  as  a  draugbl  iDima].  or  wbcrt 
not  *peci£c,  u  in  the  dcscripttoa  of  Ilw  «ai-hor»  in  Job,  they 
would  af^y  equaiiy  well  lo  one  hameaicd  to  a  ebariot  as  to  one 
fiddcD  undei  the  saddle. 

The  Cint  (race  of  change  11  to  be  found,  according  to  Prof. 
Wtn.  Ridgeny  (Ot(M  and  iHjuaict  •_ 
p.  iu)i  in  an  Egyptian  icliel  ihowing  Ni 
bones  of  an  mtiidy  diEerent  breed,  taller  and  more  powerful 
than  any  which  had  gone  licfDre  them.  These  hnrsei  appear 
to  have  come  fiom  the  vicinity  of  Dongida,  and  the  sttain  still 
mrvives  in  the  Sudan.  The  breed  ia  triced  into  Arabia,  where 
only  lecond-talc  horses  had  bifeD  reaied  hitbcilo,  imd  Ibcnce 
to  dlBerent  parts  of  Europe,  wbete  eventually  centres  of  cavaliy 
activity  deveU^xd.  The  first  detailed  evideDte  of  the  ciistcnce 
ol  crganiied  bodies  of  mounted  men  is  to  be  found  in  Xcnophon, 
whose  instructions  (or  the  breaking,  training  and  (smmiHid 
of  a  squadron  remain  almost  as  a  model  for  modem  practice. 
Ibeir  tactical  employment,  however,  seems  still  to  have  been 
relatively  insignificant,  for  the  horsea  were  still  far  loo  small 
and  too  few  to  deliver  a  charge  with  su&dent  momentum  to 
break  the  heavy  armed  and  diKlplltbed  hoiditcs>  The  strain  of 
ancient  batae  wal  of  an  entitciy  diflerent  order  to  that  of 
modem,  fighting.  In  the  absence  of  pnjcclifes  of  suSdenc 
range  and  power  to  fiweep  a  whole  area,  the  tgfating  was  enlij^ly 
between  the  front  ranks  of  the  opposing  fbcces.  When  a  froQB 
rank  fighter  fell,  hia  place  was  idimediately  taken  by  his  mmrade 
In  the  re^r,  wba  took  up  the  individual  combat,  exdied  by  his 
cantnidc's  Ute  but  rtlaiivdy  fresh  in  mind  and  muscle.  This 
process  of  feeding  the  fight  from  the  rear  could  be  protracted 
consequejtcc  of  a  charge,  a 
d  penetrate  the        '        ' 


^patched.     Now  and 

elr  (^ponenu,  but  in 
ifantry  in  particular, 
of  very  little  serilce  OB  the  battlefield, 
itbeniise  in  the  tphen  of  stralegy.    There, 
grtaler  importance  ' 

a  greater  distance,  surrouiuf  iln  enemy  and 
unuakationfl,  derived  neatly  the  same  advan- 
rt  presenL  Hence  hoih  side*  provided  them- 
'  n  thete  met,  each  in  the  per- 
1,  charjjM  of  miscs  naturilfy 
euoed.  Thisaqriainathevalueatlachingin  thedddaysiaihe 
psHcniati  ct  bane-Besh  and  the  rapid  spread  of  the  relatively 
now  Doogi^  or  African  strain  over  the  then  known  world. 

The  primitive  instinct  of  abotiginiil  man  a  to  throw  stones 
or  other  siialln  for  porposea  of  defence  (apes  will  throw  anything 
tbcy  can  find,  but  they  nevrr  use  sticks)^  hentc.  as  the  Romans 
pDKIntcd  ever  farther  amongit  the  barbarian  tribes,  their 
hoTseDicn  in  first  hne  found  cvcr-lncrcasing  need  for  protection 
agaiast  projecllles.  But  the  greater  the  weight  of  armour 
carried,  Ihc  groater  the  demands  upon  the  endurance  of  the 
horse.  Thtn,  aa  the  welghl-ciirr>'ing  biced  wa»  cipensive 
and,  with  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire,  cortuption  and 
peculation  spread,  a  Irnil  was  soon  placed  on  (he  multiplication 
of  tharging  cavalry,  and  it  became  necessary  10  fall  back  on 
tlie  indigenom  pony,  whith  could  only  catty  1  tldcr  from  pUce 
to  place,  not  (baTge.  Thus  there  was  n  gradual  levcNing  doi 
ol  the  mounted  arms,  the  heavy  cavalry  becoming  too  heavy 
g^lap  and  the  light  not  good  enough  loi  united  action.  Agair 
such  opponents,  the  lightii 


d  their  task  eaqr.  ney'  cut  od  di«  —n*'''*  ol  tht 
infantry,  filled  op  gr  deMcoyol  the  wdla,  kc,  a^ 
inslra ted  the atntc^  tuosity  of  suparioriBobihQr, 


and,  as  discipline  cenaiatseaaoitiaUy  in  ^  qiltit  sf  adf^Klifia 
foe  the  good  of  the  commimity,  its  <^poBite,  seif-praemLlkii, 
became  the  guiding  principle.  This  in  tuni  led  to  the  fnoease 
of  armour  carried,  and  thence  lo  the  demand  for  heavier  horsey 
and  this  deroand  worhing  through  several  centuries  led  ulti- 
mately  lo  the  breeding  of  the  great  wsi^-cattTing  aofmala  <a 
whose  esitence  that  of  medieval  chivalry  dqnded.  Iliaa 
horsea,  however,  being  voy  soalty  and  poctimlly  nsdias  for 
general  purposa,  oould  only  become  the  pnqierty  of  the  wealthy, 
vere  too  Independent  to  fed  the  nc   '    ' 


This  ^»liation  evcaitaally  inqicUed  the  weaher  men  t 
and  at  fint  their  comhiBatioB  took  the  foam  of  the  cc 
of  fortified  places,  a^nst  which  mounted  men  mn 
On  the  other  hand,  eipBue  pat  aUnat  to  them  which  (Dttffia- 
lions  could  endeae,  and  this  again  liariled  the  topplica  for  the 
garrison.  HotscmrD  iweepliig  lbs  eoontiy  for  odlst  anmad  bad 
no  difficulty,  in  (ceding  theiudve),  aad  the  surrander  ef  aD 
bdcaguHcd  pfacei  ihtaogh  ttarvatfoa  wai  uhtmatdy  hwvitable, 
unless  food  could  be  introduced  from  allied  uma  in  the  irfdinty. 

which  primarily  required  food  (cf.  Lucknow,  rS;?)  10  protract 
its  resistance.  Hence  some  means  had  lobe  found  taaortnud 
the  aupply-convoys  with  a  physically  impenetr^ile  ahietd.  B*d 
eighteen-frKtt  pikes  in  the  hands  of  powerful  disdpUned  at^diera 
met  the  requirements.  Against  aght  to  ten  tudu  irf  audi  meil 
the  best  cavalry  in  the  wwld,  rdjnng  only  aa-tbtir  swonh, 
were  helplcsa,  and  (or  the  time  (towards  the  close  <rf4he  ijth 
century)  inf  antty  temaiaed  maslera  of  the  field  on  the  cootiDEst 
of  Eiffope. 

England  meanwiiilehBddevclopedoIi  lines  of  her  own.  Tlankt 
to  her  kngbowmen  and  the  military  genius  of  her  beaders,  she 
might  have  retained  indefinitely  the  ommand  of  the  continent 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Invmtion  of  gonpowder,  which,  though 
readily  accepted  by  the  English  lor  siege*  in  France,  proved  the 
ultimate  cause  of  their  undoing.  ItwatlheFienchwhodeveloped 
theuaeof  siege  artUkry  most  rapidly,  and  their  cavalry  were  not 
slow  to  talie  the  hint;  nnlika  the  longbow  and  the  crwsfaow,  the 
pistol  couM  be  used  efleetively  (mm  faotscback,  and  presently 
the  knights  and  their  retainers,  -  having  (he  deepest  parses, 
provided  themselves  wfth  long  pistols  in  addition  to  their  Uncn 
and  swords.  These  weapons  sent  a  bullet  through  any  aniHnr 
which  a  foot-soldier  could  conveniently  carry,  or  his  commaiKkr 
afford,  and  if  anything  went  wrong  with  theit  mechanism  (whith 
was  complicaled  and  uncetlain)  the  speed  ol  his  horse  »oa 
carried  the  rider  out  dT  danger.  A  new  form  of  attack  against 
infanliy,  introduced  by  the  French  at  Ccrisotes.  154).  this 
develoDcd  itself.  A  troop  or  s(|uadron,  formed  in  tron  twc^Nt 
trotted  up  to  within  pisttJ  shot  of  the  angle  of 


mbymi 


d  halted;  then  each  ri 


reload.     This  could  be  prolonged 


rricd  by  English  ai 


A  also  ctcHui  ti  frill 


1  the 


latter  (which  originated  in  the  t4thcentory)  a 
employed  by  the  Auslrians  against  the  swiltly.thaiging  Turks 
till  the  close  of  the  i;th  century.  Thus  it  beame  iwcessary  to 
devise  some  new  impeWment  which,  whilst  remaining  mol>ne, 
would  also  give  cover  and  an  advanbige  in  the  Enal  hand-to- 
hand  shock.  The  problem  was  solved  in  Bohemia,  Poland  and 
Moravia  (Hustle  wars,  about  1410),  where,  distances  beiof;  great 
and  the  country  open,  greater  mobility  and  capacity  in  the 
convoys  became  essential.  Great  trains  of  wagons  were  placed 
in  charge  of  an  Infantry  escort,  of  whfch  a  part  had  become 
possessed  of  firearms,  and  these  moved  across  country  in  as 
many  as  twelve  paraltcl  lines  drilled  to  lorm  iaapH,  as  nowaday* 
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(n  Saiith  Afilc*.  Apin  ibe  cafi^ty  piovtd  fadphu,  ud  tor 
acarijr  a  century  in  ccnUil  Eunpe  th*  word  "  Wegtnhrrt " 
(mgDn-fotUea)  bccunc  synonymoui  witb  "  (rmy."  Then  ta 
unfortiuute  ioapinlion  cfirao  to  the  uAgoittriei]^  A  Uigc  gun 
na  Rjalivtly  chtapcr  to  manutecture,  lod  more  effecilvt 
than  k  imtQ  one.  To  keep  tbeii  uuilaati  it  ft  distaiitc,  tbejr 
RHninlcd  wtU-piKei  of  about  one-iucb  bore  on  iheii  vrtgoits. 
For  t  tnoment  tbe  baUnoc  inclined  In  tleir  favour,  but  tlw 
cavalry  veie  qukk  to  ko  their  advantage  in  Ibii  new  idea,  and 
they  Ininediately  fdloKed  tuit.  IVy,  too,  tnounlEd  guos  on 
trtiMli,  and,  u  tbeir  jnobiliiy  gave  thna  thoice  o(  position,  they 
wcK  iMe  to  eoncentrale  Ihdr  Bre  against  any  aide  of  the  Eaafer, 
and  aialn  ultimate  sutreoder  was  tlie  only  way  out  of  Ibc 
deienden'  dSenma. 

Tbe  intcneting  problem  thus  raiaed  was  never  finally  solved, 
lor  the  scene  of  action  now  shifted  to  vaten  Europe,  la  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  and  more  parliculaily  to  the  Nelbtriandi, 
where  fortresses  were  closer  toEethei  and  the  chtyey  aatuic  of 
tbe  Rhine  delta  hud  already  made  paved  loads  aeoBtary,  Tben, 
the  Waltwiiirg  being  no  kmier  needed  lor  tbe  ibart  ttaniiii 

tbeaudvo.    Fireanns  bavtng  been  much  imitrovrd. 

Ike  qieannen  (pikeisen)  bad  already  (about  ij 

protect  ibemselvei  by  iniislfeieeTS  iiained  to  take 

oovet  and  ground  somewhit  in  the  same  fa  ' ' 

■kirmishei.     Thee  toulketeen  kept  light 

from  their  pifcemen.  but  da«d  not  venture 

was  altogether  iDhdeqaate  to  stop  ■  rush  of 

latter  tkiateoed  to  intervene,  they  had  to 

squares  of  pikefnen.  wfacEn  they  assisted 

the  cavalry  beyond  putol  laagt    HeskCe  t 

fall  back  upu  more  powerful  guns,  and  lh<K,  being  alow  and 

iwgniiiiii  tDore  train,  could  be  DKMI  eooDomicslly  protected  by 

iolanlry  (aeealsoAEnLUiv). 

Tbns  abOBt  the  close  of  the  itlh  century  veitem  armies 
diflcnatlated  tbenaelvcs  out  into  tbe  Mill  existing  tline  type:)— 

avdiy,  artillety  and  lofantiy.  MoKorer,  each  type 
«•!»  ""  ■"''divided,  the  cavalry  becoming  heavy,  medium 
ft^ri^     ""^  dneooni.    At  this  pcEkid  ihtre  was  nothing  to 

disturb  tbe  (quibbifura  n[  two  coBlendi  ng  forces  except 
thechaisctflS  of  Ibtircespactive  leaden.  ISie  mercenaty  element 
lud  tciumpbed  tverywhcje  over  the  feudal  kvics.  The  moral 
qualities  of  all  wtrs.oD  the  aama  indiSerent  level,  and  bailies  in 
tlie  open  followed  (bc  recognised  conne.  Neither  army  bang 
able  to  oulMnTch  the  other,  both  drew  up  masaa  of  pikes  in 
pBiaHcl  liiwa.  The  musketeers  covoed  the  deployment  of  the 
heaty  guns  on  either  side,  tbe  cavalry  drew  up  on  tbe  witigaand 
■  strictly  parallel  £gli|t  cntuBd.  for  in  the  absence  of  i  common 
cause  for  which  mia  were  wiiliiig'  to  die,  plunder  was  tbe  ruling 
botivc^  and  all  Qontad  and  disdplige  tneltied  in  tlHi  excitement 
•f  the  omteat. 

It  ia  to  the  gewith  sf  ftoltslantEm  that  cavalry  owe*  111  next 
great  forward  kK(i.  To  sveep  the  hattle&eld,  It  waaabaoluteiy 
eaaential  that  men  ahould  be  Eeady  to  subordinate  sel&sh  con- 
aiderstiOBStolheUiuiBph  of  their  cause.  Tlic  Roman  Catholicism 
of  tiie  day  gave  many  kxfiholes  for  the  evasion  of  di«  duty, 

reawakcaaed  sense  of  duty  that  Gustavua  Adol(riKis  appealed. 
This  alone  reoderad  cnubinalion  amon^l  his  subordinate 
leaders  poasible,  and  on  this  power  of  combination  all  his  victories 
depended.  Other  cavaky  soldiers,  once  let  looee  in  the  charge, 
could  never  be  trusted  to  return  to  the  held,  the  prospective 
plumki  of  the  enemy's  baggage  being  too  strong  a  len^tatioii; 
but  the  king's  men  ooold  ba  depended  on,  and  once  brouj^ 

tuck  in  focmed  bodies,  they  rode  over  the  enelny 

and  captured  his  battoies.  Then  the  equilibr 
all  arms  coitibined  made  short 
lone  (Breitenfeld,  1(131).    But 
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devotion,agaln  rendered  the  cawftliy  arm SJ^reme.    Tbcev 


of  hii  lucceai  lay  In  this,  tbat  bl*  men  were  teady  everywhere 
and  always  to  lay  down  their  lives  [or  their  common  cauH. 
Whether  acoating  70  m.  to  the  fiont  of  their  umy,  or  bghtiug 
dismounted  to  delay  the  enemy  at  defiles  or  to  storm  fortified 
sirongholdt,  or  charging  Home  on  the  battlefield,  their  will 
power,  focused  on,  and  in  turn  deptDdeol  on,  the  personality 
of  their  gieit  leader,  dominated  all  human  inttincls  of  fear. 
rapacity  or  selfishness.  II  is  true  that  tbey  bad  not  to  ride 
againtt  the  modern  rifle,  but  it  is  equally  tme  that  there  was  no 
quLck'fiiing  itliUety  to  carry  rerror  through  the  enemy's  army, 
and  it  was  against  masses  of  spearmen  and  muskeleen,  not  then 
subjected  to  bursting  shells  or  the  lash  of  shrapnel  and  liie 
bullets,  that  tbe  final  dlarges  had  always  to  he  ridden  home. 

tion  in  the  ullimate  power  ol  resistance  of  the  infantry,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  In  the  power  ol  fire  preparation  at  tbe 
disposal  at  the  supreme  leader;  and  the  chances  ol  cavalry  have 
fluctuated  with  the  genius  of  that  leader  in  the  employment  of 
tbe  means  at  his  disposal,  and  the  topographical  condiilohs 
caisting  within  each  theatre  of  war.  During  the  campaigns  in 
f landers,  with  its  multiplicity  of  fottresses  and  clayey  aoil, 
cavalry  rapidly  degenerated  into  mouDted  infantry,  throwing 
aside  sword  and  lance-proof  armour,  and  adopting  long  musket* 
and  heavier  ammunilioD,  Presendy  they  ahandooed  the  charge 
at  I  gallop  and  reverted  to  an  approach  at  the  trot,  and  If  (as 
at  Blenheim)  their  inHuence  ptovtd  decisive  on  the  field  of 

combatants,  and  the  personal  influence  of  "  Corporal  John/'  a* 
his  soldiers  r^ed  Marlborough,  ensured  greater  sEeadinea*  and 


When  Frederick  II,  became  king  of  Prussia  (1740),  he 
found  his  cavalry  almost  at  the  nadir  ol  efficiency;  even  hli 
cuirassien  drilled  principally  an  foot.  "  They  can  n^Mck 
manceuvre,"  on  foot,  "  with  the  tame  precision  as  n/nltrm 
my  grenadiers,  but  unfortunately  they  art  equally  vria* 
alow."  His  enemies  the  Auslrians,  thanks  to  their  ^'"^^If* 
wars  against  the  Turks  'who  always  charged  at  a  ""'^ 
galiop,  had  maintained  ^eater  dash  and  mobility,  and  at  Moll- 
wits  the  Prussians  only  escaped  disaaler  by  the  astourulirkg 
[apidity  of  tbeir  infantry  fire.  In  disgust  the  king  then 
wrote,  "  Die  Civallerie  i*  lucbt  einmal  wcrth  dasi  sic  der 
Teufel  week  bdet,"  and  he  bnmediately  let  about  thdr  re* 
forsi  with  bis  usual  CBeigy  and  thomnghness.  Three  year* 
after  MoUwlu,  the  result  of  bis  eietttDn*  was  apparent  In 
the  greatly  jncreflsed  bnpattance  the  arm  acquiicd  on  the 
battlefield,  and  (he  charge  of  the  Baynuth  dragoans  at  Hohen- 
Ititdberg  (June  4,  >)45).  who  with  tjco  hones  rode  over  and 
dispened  10  Austrian  battalions,  bringing  in  1500  prisonm  and 
(7  colours,  wiU  always  rank  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  in 
military  history.'  The  following  yeais  ti  peace  (1745-1756) 
were  devoted  to  the  methodical  preparation  of  ijbit  cavalry  to 
nuKt  the  requironenta  that  Frederick's  methods  of  war  would 
make  upon  them,  and  it  ia  to  this  period  that  the  aludent  should 
devote  special  attention.  From  the  very  outbreak  of  the  Seven 
Yeats'  War  (1716)  this  tiaining  asserted  its  influence,  and 
Retsbach  (17ST)  and  Zorndotf  (1758)  are  tbe  pritKipiil  ciamplci 
of  what  cavalry  handled  ia  masses  can  effect.  At  Rossbach 
General  v.  Seydlitx,  at  tbe  head  of  38  squadrona,  practically 
began  and  ended  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  French  anny,  and  at 
Zofndoif  be  saved  tbe  day  for  the  Prussians  by  a  series  of  tbt 
most  brilliant  charges,  which  successively  destroyed  the  Ritaaion 
right  wing  and  centre.  Tlicae  batlla  so  oanclusively  deraon- 
sirated  the  supedoiity  of  tbe  Prusiian  cavalry  that  their  enemies 
completely  altered  their  tactical  piooedutc  They  now  utilised 
their  cncnnout  numerical  snpeiiority  by  working  in  two  atpantt 
armies,  each  almoat  asitroog  asibe  wh^  Pnusiaa  force.  When 
the  Utter  moved  against  either,  the  one  tbiealened  immedistdy 
threw  up  heavy  entrenchments,  against  which  cavalry  wen,  <^ 
course,  ineffective,  whilst  the  othv  pursued  its  much.  Wlten 
Frederick,  having  more  or  b*i  beaten  hit  inmediue  oppoMnt, 
'  The  loss  ol  the  regtnsnt  was  twciity4fgfat  kiHed'and  ■hty.riii 
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an  [o  threaten  Ihe  Other  irmyiltB 
K  methodi  the  PnisaUo  umy  sor 


-e  iucKeul.  *nd  tbougb 
vilry  locally  diatiiiguiBbed  JtteU,  no 
funhcr  Ofiportunilln'lor  g«il  dedii™  lilowj  pietuii«d  Ihem- 
•dvo. 

TbeiocrcaseddeiiiandBmileupentberaobilityol  IbeFrvBiiB 
honeitKnnaturBllyreiullcd  in  tbe  gradual  rejection  of  everything 
whichwunotesientiiltolheirilriliiogpowtr.  The  long  muikela 
ud  bayonets  were  laid  aside,  bui  the  cuiraaa  was  retained  for 
the  mtlie,  and  by  Ibc  clOM  of  Ibe  great  struggle  the  varioui 
branchsof  tbe  arm  had  diflFrentiated  Ibemaelva  out  into  the  lypcl 
■till  adhered  to,  heavy  cavaliy,  dragooi     ' 


latter  yean  o(  the  ifllh  century.  The  only  ittiking  diScrence 
lies  in  the  enliie  rejection  of  the  lance  in  the  annameot  of  the 
dialling  squadrons,  and  the  nsuon  a  chantclnistic  of  the  prin- 
ciplo  of  the  day.  The  Pninian  cavalry  had  realized  that  success 
was  decided,  not  pcimacily  by  actual  collision,  but  by  the  moral 
«Qect  c^  the  appearanco  of  an  aftsolutely  dosed  wall  of  borse- 
men  approaching  the  adversary  at  full  speed.  If  the  necessary 
degree  o[  cohesion  was  attained,  the  other  side  was  moraliy  beaten 
before  colliiloh  look  place,  and  either  turned  to  flight,  or  met  the 
•hocli  with  >0  little  resolution  that  it  was  ridden  over  without 
difficulty.  In  the  former  case  any  weapon  was  good  enough 
to  kill  a  flying  enemy;  In  the  biter,  in  the  mfl*«  which  then 
ensued,  the  crush  in  the  ranks  of  the  vidon  was  IlUl  »  (teal 
that  the  tance  was  a  hindnnce  nlber  than  i  bdp. 

In  the  years  succeeding  ibe  war  (he  efficiency  of  tbe  Prutaian 
cavalry  sank  very  rapidly,  the  initial  cause  bdng  the  death  of 
Seydlitx  at  the  eaily  age  of  £fty-Iwo.  His  personality  had  alone 
dunnuted  tbe  discontent,  lethargy  aikd  hopelessness  created  by 
ruthless  tiuindal  economies.  When  he  was  gone,  as  always  in  tbe 
ih^f  m-*  of  a  great  leader,  men  adapted  thdi  lives  to  the  line  of 

within  the  splendid  iqusdrons  which  had  been  accustomed  lo 
mancEUvre  with  perlecl  precision  at  the  highest  speed,  there 
were  (as  F.  A.  von  der  Harwiti  in  his  KaeUali  dearly  shows)  not 
more  than  (even  thnoughly  tnined  mea  and  hones  to  each,  tb« 
lemalndet  bdng  trained  for  little  longer  and  receiving  Ins  atleo- 
tton  than  is  the  case  with  rnodEtn  and  Line  or  ausiliary  cavalry. 

For  the  gena^tkm  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Frederick  the  Great's  army,  and  especially  his 
cavalry,  had  become  the  model  for  all  Europe,  bat 
t!a*  (^  mainspring  of  the  cicdlence  of  his  tquadiona 
juiDfc  vasevcrywhere overlooked.  Scydlits had mancEuvred 
*»"y  gnat  masses  of  horsemen,  therclom  every  ono  else 
™**  must  have  great  masses  also;  but  bo  nation  graqied 
the  uatt,  viz.  the  uncondilioDal  obedience  oi  the  horse  lo 
III  rider,  on  which  his  Bucccss  had  depended.  Neither 
was  it  possible  under  the  prevailing  sodal  conditions  lo 
secure  the  old  stamp  ol  horse,  or  the  former  attention  to 
detail  on  the  part  of  tncn  and  officers.  In  Fnace,  owing  to  the 
agricultural  decay  oi  the  country,  suitable  remounts  lor  chltg- 
Ing  cavalry  were  alotcet  unobtainable,  and  as  this  particular 
branch  of  the  arm  was  almost  eidusivdy  commanded  by  the 
aristocracy  it  suffered  most  in  Che  early  days  of  the  RevolutioB. 
The  hussars,  beingchfeBy  recruited  andolGcered  by  Alsatians  and 
Germans  from  the  Rhine  provIncK,  retained  tbeii' individuality 
and  traditions  mudi  longer  than  tbe  dragoons  and  cuiranlers, 
and,  to  the  very  dose  ol  the  great  wars,  we  find  them  always 
Mady  to  charge  al  a  gallop;  but  the  umteadlntss  and  poor 
bonemanship  ol  the  other  branches  wis  so  great  that  op  to  iSi>, 
Ibe  year  of  their  deslnictlon,  they  always  charged  at  a  tiot  only, 
considering  that  the  advanDge  ot  superior  cohesion  Ihui  gained 
more  than  balinrad  the  less  of  momentum  dm  to  the  dower  pace. 

Canerally,  the  gmwth  of  the  French  cavalry  Htvks  followed 
tbennhMullaw.  Tba  best  UghoriM  went  to  Ifat  heavy  charging 
ctntiy,  vli.  the  culrtMiera.  the  best  light  botscs  to  the  hussara. 
and  the  dca|eoBi  received  Ihe  remainder,  for  In  principle  they 
isere  only  infuttry  phced  on  horsetaaelt  tor  conrsnlence  ol  loco- 
motioB,  and  wen  not  piiaiarily  intended  for  comhined  swoBted 
•cileo.    Foituaately  lor  them,  their  principal 


1  to  grasp  tbe  laioa  of  the  Scvn 
Years'  Wsr.  Writing  In  1780  Cokmal  Mack,  ■  veiy  opable 
officer,  said, "  Even  io  1769,  tbe  cavalry  could  not  rld^  could  not 

manage  to  contn:^  their  horses.  Not  asinglesquadroncoiddkeep 
its  dressing  at  a  gallop,  and  before  they  had  gone  fifty  yards  lit 
least  ten  out  of  forty  horses  in  the  first  rank  would  break  oot 
to  the  front."  snd  though  the  veteran  field  ■WT^tiBl  Lacy 
issued  new  regulatKms,  their  spirit  seems  always  to  have  escaped 
the  executive  officers.  The  British  cavalry  was  almost  worse 
oR,  for  economy  had  reduced  its  squadrons  lo  mere  Sketetons. 
and  the  traditional  Brilish  style  ol  botsemanship,  radically 
diSerf  ni  frOni  that  in  vogue  in  France,  made  their  training  for 
combbied  action  even  mote  difficult  ihan  elsewhere.  Hence  the 
history  of  cavalry  during  Ihe  earlier  campaigns  ol  the  RevolutSan 
Is  marked  by  00  dedsive  triumphs,  tbe  results  aje  always  in- 
adequate when  judged  by  the  magnitude  of  Ihe  forces  employed, 
and  only  the  brilliant  exploit  ol  the  I5tb  Light  Dragoons  (ruw 
Hussars)  at  VOlets  en  Coutb«  (April  14,  17Q4)  deserves  to  be 
cited  as  an  Instance  of  Ihe  eitnoidinaTy  influence  whldi  even 

Up  to  the  campaign  of  Poland  (see  NapoLEOHlc  CaKPUCHs) 
French  victories  were  woo  chiedy  by  the  brilliant  Infantry 
fighting,  cavalry  only  intervening  (as  at  Jena)  to  chaise  a  beaten 
enemy  and  o»nplcte  his  dcstmclion  by  pursuit.  But  after  the 
terrible  waiite  ot  life  in  Ibe  winter  of  1S06-7,  and  tbe  appalling 
losses  In  battle.  Napoleon  iniroduced  a  new  form  of  attack. 
The  case-shot  preparation  of  bis  artillery  tsee  Aihtli£»)  aowol 
confusion  and  terror  in  the  memy's  ranks,  and  tbe  oppoiEtmily 
was  used  by  masses  of  cavalry.  Henceforward  this  nsetbod 
dominated  the  Ni^uleonic  [acllcs  and  strategy.    Tbe  — *— "Jit 

that  with  the  artillery  available  in  Ihe  former  period  it  was  not 
possible  to  say  In  advance  at  what  point  the  InterventioB  of 
cavalry  would  be  necessary,  bence  Ihe  need   for  tpeed   and 

and  {dace.  Napoleon  now  selected  beforehand  Ihe  point  he 
meant  10  overwhelm  and  could  bring  hit  cavalry  misses  within 
striking  distance  at  leisure.  Ouce  placed,  it  was  only  necesnrr 
to  induce  them  to  run  away  in  tbe  required  directiOQ  to  ova- 
whelm  everything  by  sheer  weight  of  mesi  and  bones.  TVA 
method  faded  at  Waterloo  because  tbe  ground  was  too  bea^, 
the  shqie  of  it  against  the  charge,  and  the  whole  coiuGtMM  ct  the 


.by  from  1703  to  1815  suBcied  fmm  (be  nmc 
he  begfamliig  of  the  mh  century  tovaght 
in  the  South  African  War.  Ova-aa 
tnnspott  brought  Ibe  hones  to  land  in  poor  ccBdhion,  aad  it 
was  rarely  possible  la  altord  them  snffident  time  to  ream  aad 
become  aocustmned  to  the  change  in  forage,  the  conditiDBs  ti 
Ihe  psriicular  theatre  ot  operalions,  &c.,  before  they  had  10  ha 
led  against  the  enemy — bence  *  heavy  casualty  ridl  and  the 
iptroductloD  into  Ihe  ranks  of  nw  unbroken  hens  wUck 
interfered  with  Ibe  predsioa  of  raanceuvre  of  tbe  icmaiDdet. 
Their  losses  (about  13  %  per  annum)  weie  small  ai  comiiBied 
with  iboae  of  South  Africa,  but  Lfals  ii  mainly  aomunted  for  by  the 
fact  that,  operations  being  gescsally  ia  the  northern  h^Mi^Jiw-j 
[he  change  of  cUmate  was  neva  as  aeraa.  Tactieifir,  tbey 
sufiered,  like  tbe  AuatrisBs  aad  Fra^ans,  ban  the  abMnce  of 
any  conception  irf  the  Napideoiiicalntegy  amon^  tbeir  principal 
leaders.  As  It  was  not  known  where  tbs  gnat  blow  vas  to  lal. 
they  wen  distributed  aloaf  Ibe  whole  be,  and  tbni  becanc 
habituated  <o  the  fclsi  dI  opentint  bt  tebtivdy  uall  bodka, 
This  Ii  tbe  mm  Kbool  for  tlM  cavalry  soldier,  beomM  It  is  oly 
when  working  In  mawn  ol  forty  M  viiy  sgnadnmi  that  tbe 

appaienl  ai  looouvinceallianksof  the  nirpiiity  ol  gmfonaing 
accaratdy  to  eatablkhed  pracriptfaos.  Nevertbeksa,  ibiy  tia 
retainad  tbe  pnctfca  of  ehatgnig  at  •  gallop,  and  as  a  lAole 
wers  1^  far  tbe  moat  eSdeol  body  oi  b 

In  th*  R 
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TV  Eiuncii]  and  igrkutti 
ad  of  Pnjs^H  io  particular,  wm 
coinpkle  that  mcHiey  wai  nowhere  to  be  foand  for  the  great 
praclleej  which  a 


^^         more  euenliil  to  the  effidenq 

iijMj.      that  ol  tbc  other  annt.    Keni 

'afitcen  pew  up  in  ignorance  of  the  fundantntal 
priodplt^  vhich  goveni  the  empbymenC  of  their  aim.  It  wu 
Mit  tiUIlSlS  that  the  Pnuiians  began  i^n  to  unite  irholc 
canliy  divisfani  for  diiU  and  manxuvre,  and  (be  wldien  of  the 
older  geatniiao  had  not.  yet  paued  aw*y  ohen  the  campaigns 
of  i8M  and  iS;o brought  up  again  the  reali ties  of  the  battle-field. 
Heiowhile  the  iniroduction  d(  lons-iangc  artillcTy  and  imall 
■mu  had  cntittly  deitnyed  the  tactical  relation  of  the  three 
armi  on  which  the  Napoleonic  lactica  and  strategy  had  been 
bued,  and  the  idea  gaiDed  ground  that  the  battle-field  would  no 

eapenences  gained  by  the  Americans  in  the  Civil  War  helped  TO 
confirm  this  pnconception.  If  in  battles  waged  between  in- 
faolrisarmedonly  with  mualc-loadingnfles,  cavalry  could  hnd 
DO  opportunily  to  repeat  past  exploits,  it  was  argued  that  its 
chancel  could  not  fail  to  be  still  further  reduced  by  the  breech- 
loader. ,  But  Ihil  reasoning  ignored  the  principal  factori  of  former 
lacceacs.  The  mounted  men  in  America  laHfd  not  as  a  con- 
iecpiencc  o(  the  anrameni  they  encountered,  hut  because  the 
warbroo^tout  no  Napoleon  to  create  by  his  fikili  the  opportunity 
for  decisive  avaiiy  action,  and  to  man  hii  men  belocehand 
In  confident  uuidpalion.  The  same  reasoning  appL's  to  the 
European  ompaigns  of  iSM  and  1870,  and  the  multt  obtiined 
by  the  arm  werr  so  small,  in  pn^wriioa  to  the  minibers  of  squad- 
ron) available  and  to  their  coat  ol  miiutentnce  as  compared  with 
ihe  Dlhei  arms,  that  a  strong  reaction  iti  in  tveiywhere  against 
the  existing  institutions,  and  the  le-crtation  of  the  dragoon,  under 
the  new  name  of  mounted  tiflemin,  was  advocated  in  the  hope 
of  obtaiaing  a  cbeap  and  efficient  lubtlilute  for  the  cavalryman. 
Later  eveou  in  South  Africa  and  in  Manchuria  again  brought 
this  question  proi " 


ie  cdd  and  nc 


schools  of  th 


ally  realized.  The 
menu  on  the  greatly  increased  efficiency  of  the  rifle  Itself.  The 
**  CHi'alry  "  ichoot,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that,  the  weapons 
themselves  being  everywhere  subsuniiiUy  equal  in  efficiency, 
the  advantage  rests  with  Ihe  side  which  can  create  the  most 
tavoaTabit  conditloos  for  ihelt  tnplfqmitnl,  and  that,  funda- 
DMnlally,  superior  mobility  wHI  always  confer  upon  its  poasessor 
the  choice  of  the  circamsUnca  under  which  he. will  elcci  to 
engage.  Where  the  two  aides  ate  neatly  equally  nuilched.in 
motnlity,  odiher  side  can  afford  Ihe  dine  to  dismount,  for  Ihe 

gives  him  a  lelalive  superiority  for  whichever  form  of  attack  he 
may  dett  to  adi^,  and  this  relative  superiority  wiH  always  more 
Ihanaaflice  to  eliaiinale  any  advantage  in  accuracy  ol  fire  that  his 
opponent  may  have  obtained  by  devoting  his  principal  attention 
to  training  his  men  oa  the  range  Insicad  of  cm  the  mounted 

Finally,  the  "  cavalry"  achool  rtuoni  thai  In  na  single  cam- 
paiga  since  N^nieon's  lime  have  the  conditions  governing 
enmUDters  been  normal.  Kther  the  roadlea  and  barren  nature 
of  the  country  has  preduded  of  itscll  the  rapid  marching  which 
formE  the  basil  ol  all  modern  strategy,  as  in  America,  Turkey, 
South  Africa  and  Manchuria,  or  the  relative  power  of  theinfao  try 
lnd«rtillctyKeapons,aiinBoheroia(i865)andinFrance(i87D), 
Ibs  rendered  wholly  imposslUc  the  creation  of  the  great  tactital 
fipportiinily  cbaraclerislie  of  Napoleon's  later  method,  for  there 
then  eiisted  bo  means  of  overwhelming  the  enemy  with  a  suffi- 
cient hail  of  projectile*  10  render  the  penetration  of  the  cavalry 
feasible.  The  latest  improvement  in  aiiillery,  viz.  the  perfected 
thrapnel  and  [be  quick-firing  gum,  have,  however,  enormously 
facilitated  the  Mtainmcni  of  this  primary  fire  superiority,  and, 
moieover,  it  ha*  limplified  the  procedure  to  such  a  degree  thai 
Napoleonisnolonger  needed  todinci.  The bmileiof  the  future 
wOl  ihu*,  ia  dviliied  couniiits.  leven  to  Lbo  Napoleonic  type. 


and  the  ^de  which  pouesies  the  most  highly  Irained  and  mobile 
forte  of  cavalry  will  enjoy  a  greater  relative  superiorily  over  its 
advetsary  than  at  any  period  since  the  days  of  Frederick. 

The  whole  experience  of  the  past  thus  goes  to  show  that  no 
nation  in  peace  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  highly 
trained  cavalry  sufficiently  numen)us  to  meet  all  (he  demanib 
of  a  great  war.  Hence  at  Ihe  outbreak  ol  hoitililics  tbcte  baj 
always  been  a  demand  for  some  kfnd  of  supplementary  force 
which  can  rdieve  the  regular  siiuadrons  of  thom  duties  of  ob- 
servation and  expkiralioD  which  wear  down  the  horses  most 
rapidly  and  thus  render  the  squadrons  ineflectlve  for  their 
cuhninaring  duty  on  the  biltle-ficld.  This  demand  has  been  met 
by  the  enrolment  of  men  willing  to  fight  and  rendered  mobile 
by  mounts  of  an  inferior  description,  and  the  greater  the  urgency 
the  greater  has  been  the  tendency  to  give  them  arms  which  they 
can  quickly  learn  to  use.  To  make  a  man  an  expert  Ewordaman 
or  lancer  has  always  taken  years,  but  he  can  be  taught  to  use 
a  musket  or  rifle  sufficiently  for  his  immediate  purpose  in  a  very 
short  lime.  Hence,  la  begin  with,  arms  of  this  description  have 
invariably  been  Issued  to  him.  But  once  these  bodies  have  been 
formed,  and  they  have  come  into  collision  with  Irained  cavalry, 
the  advantages  ol  mobility,  combined  with  the  power  of  shock, 
have  become  K>ep|>aient  to  all,  that  insensibly  the  "dragoon" 
has  developed  into  the  cavahy  soldier,  the  rate  of  this  evolution 
being  ctHi^Itoned  by  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  the 
lighting  look  place. 

This  evolution  is  best  seen  in  the  American  n%il  War.  The 
men  of  the  mounted  forces  engaged  had  been  trained  to  the  use 
of  the  rifle  from  childhood,  while  the  vast  majority  bad  never 

these  "  mounted  riBes  "  developed  precisely  in  accordance  with 
Ihe  nature  of  their  luiioundingi.  In  districts  of  virgin  forests 
and  minhland  they  remained  "  mounted  rifles,"  in  Ihe  open 
prairie  countryof  the  west  they  became  cavalry  pure  and  ^mple, 
though  for  want  ol  lime  they  never  rivalled  Ihe  piedsion  of 
manceuvre  and  endurance  of  modfm  Prussian  or  Austrian  horse. 
In  South  Africa  the  same  sequence  was  followed,  and  had  the 
Boer  War  lasted  longer  it  is  certain  that  such  Boer  leaden  as 
de  Wet  and  de  la  Key  would  have  reverted  10  cavalry  tactics 
of  shock  and  told  deel  at  Ihe  eaiilest  possible  opportunity. 

Therefore  when  we  find,  eitending  over  a  cycle  ol  ages,  the 
same  causes  producing  the  same  edccts,  the  natural  conclusion  is 
that  the  evolution  of  the  cavalry  arm  is  subject  10  a  universal 
law  which  persists  in  spite  of  all  changes  of  amatnent. 

Brnphytntnl  of  Cnelry.~U  is  a  fundamental  axiom  of  all 

military  action  that  the  officer  commanding  the  cavalry  of  any 

force  comprising  the  three  arms  of  the  service  is  in  the  strictest 

sense  an  executive  officer  under  the  officer  tommanding   Ihat 

particular  force  as  a  whole.    The  latteragiinia  himself  responsible 

'*ie  political  power  he  rrrpresenii.    When  intricate  political 

lems  are  at  stake,  it  may  be,  and  generally  is,  quite  impraclic- 

that  any  suboiilinate  on  share  the  secret  knowledge  of 

nwer  to  which  be  owes  his  allegiance, 

w  essence  of  the  value  of  the  cavalry  soldier's  servicM 

in  this,  that  the  demand  is  never  made  upon  him  in  it( 

cmesl  form  until  Ihe  instinct  of  Ihe  real  commander  realiies 

Whether! 


bytl 


I  ol  bun. 


re  the  li' 


opposite  direction,  the  obligation  remains  Ihe  same — to  slake 
man  and  horse  in  the  attainment  of  [he  immediale 
view,  the  dcfea!  of  the  enemy.  This  al  once  places  the 
leader  of  csvalry  in  face  of  his  princijal  problem.  It  is  a  matter 
■  experience  that  the  broader  the  front  on  which  he  can  ddiver 
charge,  th*  gieater  tbe  chances  of  success.  However  tirong 
le  bonds  of  discipline  may  be,  the  line  is  ultimately,  and  at  a 
Ttain  nervous  tension,  only  a  number  of  men  on  b«ies,  acting 
When  therefore. 


itsdf  overlapped  to  ciiher  hand,  the  men  in  the  line  thus  over. 
ipped  invariably  and  inevitably  tend  10  open  outwards,  >o  ai 
L  least  to  meet  their  enemy  on  an  equal  frontage.    Hcnci 
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nnbility,  bcsl 
toinl.  Tbcrcfoi 


Tliiu  there  hu  u 


CAVALRY 


triesb>ltrike>ttlicfluikoihi>CDnny, 

m  him.  ud  il  both  bavs  equal 
1  autt  ensue  on  an  equal  and  parallel 
tiivG  to  put  every  available  man  audhur^ 
I  aieu  and  hones  were  [nvubcrable  Buch 
:r  the  ground  lilie  a  scythe  and  nothing 

nforoeea  difficultio  6i  the  ground  may 


to  meet  eventualilics,  and,  other  thingt  being 
clicei  to  the  leader  who  beat  meuutet  the  ritka 
s  c[  bis  undcrtaluDg,  and  ktepi  in  band  a 

saying,  which  i>  aomttinies  icgiided 
ilty  encounter!  the  last  cloud  reserve 
s  really  that  he  who  has  best  judged 
in  both  tides  finds  himsell  in  poaesiian 


oE  tills  reserve,  and  wl 


Ih 

deci 

a  on  which  the  sllalcgic 

cesoralipr 

conditio 

ns  of  national  cohesion, 

do 

civi; 

laliona 

eiocussed.    It  is  indeed 

the 

udgment-seat  o{  r 

which  t 

he  ri^t  of  the  race  to 

vei 

the  snuggle 

for 

nee  is  w 

eighed  and  measured  in 

the 

B 

fore 

however,  ih 

tw 

<al  decision  ol 

the  battle-ficU  can  be 

a  «holp  series 

nale  dedsioBi  have  lo  be  fought 

out, 

ess  in  each  o 

KhlLho 

the  result  of  the  next 

letie 

thus 

inds  himself  succ 

essi 

'^c 

jmmanding  officer  of  cavalry 
ailed  OB  lo  win  a  victory  locally 

ion  of  economy  of  force  does  not  concci 
iim  21  aji.  iieoce  me  same  funditnental  rules  tiqily  to  an 
Avalry  comtu.!],  of  whatever  magnitude,  and  condiliaa  the  whde 
if  cavalry  tactics.  Broadly  tpeaking,  if  two  caviltict  of  appion- 
OBlEly  equal  nobility  manixuvre  against  each  other  in  open 
itry,  leither  aide  can  allord  the  lo»ol  time  that  dismouni' 


o  fight  . 


ence,  assuming  that  ai 
each  side  alms  at  securing  a  decisive  s 
pen  plain  and  a  mounted  charge,  swt 
<n.    When  the  siKed  and  skill  of  the 


Ets,both 


parallel  fronts,  and  the  threat  of  the  overla[qiing  line  is  the 
principal  factor  in  the  decision.  Tlie  better  th£  individual 
mining  of  man  and  horse  the  less  will  be  the  chances  ol  untleadj- 
nets  or  local  failures  in  eiccution,  and  the  leu  the  need  of  metves; 
hence  the  force  which  feels  itself  the  most  perfect  in  the  individual 
cfliciency  of  both  nun  and  hone  (on  which  tberefoie  the  whole 
tiltimately  depends)  can  aEord  to  keep  fewer  men  in  reserve  and 
eanlhusincrusc  the  width  of  its  lirst  line  for  the  dircrl  collision. 
Careful  preparation  in  peace  is  therefore  thebist  guaianteeof 
success  in  action.  This  means  that  cavalry,  onliie  infanliy, 
cannot  be  expanded  by  the  absotption  ol  rtMrve  men  and  horses 

ttrength  in  peace,  ready  to  take  the  iield  at  a  momenl't  notice, 
nnd  this  is  actually  the  iiandaid  of  readinui  attained  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  at  the  present  day. 

Fu^her,  unifomiity  of  cpeed  is  the  essential  condition  for  the 
execution  of  closed  charges,  and  this  obviously  cannot  be  assured 
if  big  men  on  little  hoiics  and  small  men  on  big  bones  ate  in- 
discriminately mixed  up  in  the  same  uoiu.    Hones  and  men 
have  therefore  been  sorted  out  eveiywbete  into  three  tategoiiei, 
tiikl,  mcdiiim  and  lunr,  and  in  periods  when  war  was  practically 
chronic,  suitaUe  4utiea  have  been  allotted  to  each.    It  is  cici 
on  purely  mechanical  grounds,  that  the  greater  the  velocity 
motion  at  the  moiaent  of  collision  the  gnoter  will  be  the  dtanc 
of  succcas,  and  this  greater  apeed  wil]  be  on  the  side  si  the  bigg 
botaeiaa  a  consequence  of  their  longer  alnde.    On  the  olhct  b^nd, 
tbcMhones,  by  leuon  of  their  greater  weight,  aie  used  up  i 
more  rapidly  than  small  unci.    Ifeoce^  to  ensure  the  grealnr 
■peed  at  the  moment  ol  contact,  it  is  tceosary  toaava  tt^ 


neb  as  posaible  to  keep  them  fresh  tot  the  tlioek  ootir,  aad  thh 

u  becD  the  practice  of  all  great  cavalry  leaden  all  over  the  world, 

.  by  the  Germans  in  France  in  1S70,  when  their  cavalry  piac- 
ally  rode  everywhere  unopposed. 

Collisions,  however,  mini  be  tipecttd  by  eyny  body  of 
oops  Urge  «r  small;  hence  each  itgiment — ultimately  each 
juadron — endeavours  to  save  iu  boises  as  far  at  thia  b  am- 
patible  with  the  attainment  of  the  ^lecid  object  in  view,  utd  this 


d  for  K 


direction  of  the  cavalry  commands.  Originally  this  intermcdiaLe 
force  received  the  desiguation  of  dragoons;  but  since  under 
pressure  of  circum&tancES  during  long  periods  of  war  tbtsc 
invariably  [naproved  themselves  into  cavalry  and  became 
permanent  units  in  the  army  organjaation.  fresb  namea  have 
had  to  be  invented  for  them,  of  which  Uounted  Infantry  and 
Mounted  Rifles  are  the  la  test,  and  every  improvement  in  firearms 
has  led  to  an  increased  demand  for  iJieir  services, 

nsideiatioa*  winch 
should  govern  the  employment  ol.his  cavalry  by  the  officer 
commanding  a  force  of  the  thioc  aims.  AasumiuB  for  purposes 
of  illustration  an  army  numerically  weak  in  cavalry,  arhatiourti 
the  presence  of  the  greatest  oumbei  of  sabres  at 
iI,  M.  00  the  hatlk-bcld?  To  push  out  cavalry 
he  front  will  be  to  court  destruction,  nee  is  the 
information  they  obtain  of  nucb  teal  seivici  unless  the  meant 
to  act  upon  it  at  once  is  at  hand.  Thia  can  only  be  supplied 
ecoDomically  by  the  use  of' strong  advanced  guards  of  iofaoliy, 
and  such  supplemeotsry  security  and  information  aa  tbtae  mij 
require  will  be  best  supphed  by  n»untcd  infantry,  the  aacn&ce 
of  whom  will  disturb  least  the  fighting  integrity  of  the  whole  army. 
Imagine  an  army  of  300,000  men  advacciag  by  five  parallel 
roads  on  a  front  of  jom.,  each  c^unn  [60,000 men,  3  army  cstps) 
being  covered  by  a  tuong  advance  guard,  comiic  in  ctiniact  with 
a  similaily  comtiuited  amy' moving  in  an  cfipoiita  diicciiu. 
A  seiiea  ol  engagements  will  ensue,  in  each  at  whicb  the  obiect 
ol  the  local  commander  will  be  to  paralyie  his  appDncni's 


illheU 


V  be  d(£ncd  by  a 
ich  about  a .  corapaiatinly  sniaB 
area,  and  between  Iben  will  be  widn  gapa  which  it  will  be  the 
chief  business  of  th*  directing  miadi  on  cjtha  sida  to  dote  by 
other  troopa  a*  Monn  posaibk.  OMecally  the  call  will  be  made 
upon  the  aitUkiy  foe  tUi  piupoM,  siace  tbcy  can  cmret  Ibt  «■ 
quired  distances  faimotv  rapidly  than  inbntiy.  Now.aiattiUay 
i>  powerless  when  limberad  tip  and  ahnyi  voy  volnenUc  ei 
the  flanks  ol  the  long  lines,  a  strong  caviiiy  escort  will  fanvc  to 
be  assigned  to  them  which,  trotting  fonnard  toacnen  themank 
will  either  come  in  contact  with  the  escmy'i  cavalry  advanciog 
with  a  aimilai  objoci,  or  themselves  find  an  opportunity  tociicb 
the  enemy's  guns  at  a  disadvantage.  These  uv  opportuoiiia 
for  the  cavalry,  and  if  necciiaiy  it  most  aaciibce  iticlf  to  ivm 
them  to  the  best  account.  The  whcde  couih  of  the  batik 
depends  on  success  or  failure  in  the  early  fonnatioD  of  great  liaes 
of  guns,  for  ultimately  the  victor  In  the  ortilleTy  duel  finib 
himielf  in  (smnutnd  of  the  necoaary  balance  of  guia  ii4iidi  ate 
needed  to  [ctpate  the  way  for  hi*  final  decisive  Infantry  attack 
If  this  latter  luccccdi,  then  any  mounted  men  who  can  gtUciit 
and  dioiA  will  suffice  loi  pursuiL  If  it  fails,  no  cavalry,  bowrvet 
gallant,  has  any  hope  of  definitely  restoring  the  combat,  fw 
agaiist  Tlciorious  tnfmiy.  cavalry,  no*  at  in  the  past,  can  hot 
gala  a  little  time,  TUt  tine  nay  indeed  bo  worth  the  pnre  it 
whicb  It  can  be  bought,  but  it  will  idwaya  be  more  ecoMBncal 
to  coocentnte  all  eSorts  te  prevent  the  emergency  arising. 

peaubility  of  vast  cavalry  encoun teti  te  be  fought  tar  in  advance 
ol  the  inaiti  armici.  for  the  purpose  of  obtainiu  inforAitioa. 
«o(l  idcaa  woe  freely  mooted  of  wide^nn^  n 
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Battle  of  StaSorda,  1690.    (From  a  coniemporary  engraving.) 


Action  on  the  Bulganak,  1854.    (from  a  lithograph  by  W.  Simpson) 


cyGoogle 


Cvrnuin  Guard  Dragoons,    {fhoto,  Gebriider  Haeckd.) 
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the  «imy*>  coBinunltatloiB,  bmking  up  hb  depoU,  racrvc 
(Onsaliani,  &c.  But  liptr  toiuidtiilion  has  icIegaUd  ttmc 
wggnliaiH  Id  the  bidiKround.  loi  ii  is  now  cvidcDt  that  such 
MpcditiDns  involve  Ikedissfrninalianol  bmt,  not  iUconcniUa- 
tJon.  AgsliiiandFwncefofemmpfcwouIdicarMlyllirowlhtir 
ivaliy  against  llK  Gtrmans,  and  nothing 


^  tban 


■qDidfont  agiinit 
gennally,  a^'nst  unbnlcn 
Ccmiiiu  stultify  tllEir  whole  atn 
thcmsclvn  foi  the  dccbivi>  ainigg 


guards,  adt/anccd  posts,  and, 
fanliy;  nor  indud  would  Ibc 
ratagic  leaching  by  weakening 


.ml  ll 


■nngeme 


.^legrapliy, 


nide  I 


liC,  and  Ihai  an  the  nholc  th; 
iL-ar  wliich  liu  pravidtit  in  p 
capable  of  rapid  cipan^on 
aiuayt  M  have  eiisicd  beti 

ll  LtDops  need  not  be  organised 


the  Inli 


e  the  old  " 


(oraie 


day^m 


laufs  "  {milu 
■   ■■  ■  "ual  bra 


ivlU  be  best  served  in 
IS  of  mounted  infantry 

vWenee.'^They  m^l 
.  "  forlom  hope  ")  of 


the  highrit  order.  But  they 
eompelljfig  arm/'  though  by  their  liex'olEon  ihey  may  well  hope 
tootiiain  LhegrandopportuniiyforiheircavaJTy,  and  share  with 
Ihem  in  harvesting  the  fruits  of  victory. 

Tbe  great  eiviilry  encounters  of  forty  to  ^ty  squadrons  on 
either  side,  which  it  has  been  ^onn  must  arise  from  the  ncccstlly 

conditions  of  the  district,  and  since  on  a  front  of  So  to  loo  m, 
thcw  may  vary  inilcfinilely,  cavalry  must  be  trained,  aa 
indeed  Itatwayahiabeen,  to  fight  either  on  foot  or  on  horuback 
as  occasion  requltei.  In  either  case,  ihoHughnrsi  of  prrparation 
In  horsemanship  {which,  be  It  observed,  Includes  honcmastership) 
is  the  first  eaten) iai,  forlti  the  end  victory  will  rett  with  the  side 
which  can  put  in  the  right  place  with  the  grcatctl  rapjdl 


le  and  ai 


Inemediibte,  but  tbe  underlying  principle  it  the  same  In  tiihei 
cue;  and  since  it  Is  ImpotsiMe  lo  fDrctcll  ciscil;^  the  conditlDn: 
oi  the  coUislon,  all  alibe,  according  la  the  clau  ic  which  ihc] 
belong,  must  be  brought  up  Id  the  highest  standard,  Tor  this  n  lam 
guarantees  the  imooih  and  rhythmical  motion  required  (oi 
covering  long  dlitaneea  with  the  \ra%\  eipenditure  of  physica 
aod  nervous  stt^igth  on  the  part  bath  of  horse  and  rider.     As  i 


:nlly  arise  far  the  bala 
c  likely  10 


JebeenI 


the  paai,  because  tbe  enormous  e"'"  i"  i     _  .       . 

fire  enables  a  far  greater  weight  of  meu!  to  be  coneentiated  on 

reiterate*!  that  cavalry  never  has  ridden  ovet  unshaken  infantrj 
of  average  quality  by  reason  of  lla  momentitm  alone,  but  Ih^l 
every  soccessful  cavaliy  charge  has  always  owed  its  issue  to  a 
previously  acquired  moral  superiority  which  has  prevented  th( 
infantry  from  making  adciTuatc  use  of  their  means  of  defence 
Mor  will  such  cliarges  email  greater  losses  than  In  the  pa«t,  for 
giefit  though  the  increase  of  range  of  modem  infffntry  iveapom 
has  been,  the  speed  and  endurance  of  cavalry  has  increased  ir 
B  yet  bigber  niio;  whereas  In  Napoleon's  days,  with  an  eitrrmi 
rango  for  musketry  of  leoo  yd*.,  cavaliy  were  eapecled  only 
to  test  Soa  yds.  and  gallop  for  lOO,  nowadays  with  an  eilrer 
fnfulry  Tinge  of  under  4000  yds.,  the  cavitry  ire  tnbied 
tnit  for  8000  yds.  and  gallop  far  aoco. 

Neither  the  expnimocB  fn  South  Africa  nor  those  in  Minchur 
serioully  influeitcid  Iha  views  of  the  leadhig  cavalry  eipei 
ta  abon  DUttincd.  Ua  the  conditions  of  both  cases  were  entirely 
mtioa  !■  westcra  Europe  can  afford 


and  the  motives  o(  both  combatants  so  dtslinct  from  any  coa- 
rvlvable  as  a  bull  for  Eulopean  strategy,  that  time  was  always 
available  to  construct  entrenchments  and  obstacles  physically 
insuperable  to  mounted  arms.  In  western  Europe,  with  its  «- 
tremedevelopmentoteommunica  lions,  such  laclio  «« imptnciic- 
ible,  and  under  the  system  of  compulsory  tervlce  which  ia  In 
force  in  all  nations,  on  early  decision  must  be  sought  at  any  etnt. 
Iliit  motive  itnpotc*  a  rapid-marching  campaign  In  the  Napcde- 
onic  style,  and  in  such  warfare  there  la  neither  time  nor  energy 
available  for  the  erection  of  extempocised  foriressea.  Victory 
must  ihettfote  fall  to  the  side  that  can  develop  the  greatest 
fire  power  In  the  shortest  time.  The  greatest  factor  oI  firepower 
is  the  long  artillery  line«,  and  as  cavalry  is  the  one  arm  wWdl  1^ 
its  mobitiiy  can  hamper  «  prevent  the  tonnalien  of  such  lines,  OB 
its  success  in  (his  task  all  else  must  depend.  Hence  both  side* 
wilt  coneentiate  every  available  hone  and  man  For  this  special 
purpoae,  and  on  the  isiue  of  the  coUlsions  this  mutual  concentn- 
tlon  mn3t  entail  will  hang  the  fite  of  the  battle,  and  ultimately 
o(  tbe  nation.  But  the  cavalry  which  wiB  auccced  In  this  task 
Hill  be  the  one  in  which  the  spirit  of  duty  bums  brightest,  and  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  renewed  daily  on  the  cress  of  tbe  imrd.  Is 
belli  In  the  highest  esteem. 

OrgtiumliBn. — The  existing  otganization  of  cavalry  Ibrougbout 
ihscivillied  world  is  an  instance  of  the"  sorvivsl  of  the  Gtiut  " 
In  an  eiirenw  fonn.  Tlie  execution  of  the  many  manonivm 
with  the  apeed  and  ptecision  which  condition  sucecss  is  only 
possible  bya  force  in  which, »  Frederick  the  Great  said,  "  every 
horse  and  trooper  has  fieen  finished  with  the  same  care  that  a 

Uniformity  of  eicrllcncc  is  in  fact  tbe  keyttane  of  success,  and 
this  Is  only  atUinable  where  the  mass  is  subdivided 


absorb 


of  certain  subonlinales  to  whom  he  delegates  as  much  or  ns  little 
responsibility  as  he  pleases,  finds  his  time  fully  occupied  by  the 
care  of  about  one  hundred  and  GTly  men  and  horses,  each  in- 
dividual of  which  he  must  understand  inlimately.  In  cliaractcr. 
physical  strength  and  temper,  for  horse  and  rnan  must  be 
matched  with  the  utmost  care  and  judgment  if  the  bert  that  each 
is  capable  of  Is  to  be  attained.  The  fundamental  leetct  of  the 
csceptional  eSiciency  attained  by  the  PEunsian  cavalry  lies  in 
thefact  that  they  were  the  first  to  lealizc  what  the  above  implies. 
Alter  the  ckise  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  they  made  their  sciuidron 
commanders  responsible,  not  only  for  the  training  of  the  com- 
batants of  their  unit,  but  also  for  the  breaking  in  of  remounts 
and  the  clcmeniary  teaching  of  recruits  as  well,  and  in  this  manner 
they  obtained  an  Inlinute  knowledge  of  their  mateilil  which  is 
alRKHt  unattainable  by  British  officers  owing  to  the  conditians 

Further,  to  obtain  the  maiimum  celerity  ol  manccuvrc  with 
the  minimum  exertion  of  the  horses,  the  squadron  requires  to 
be  subdivided  into  smaller  units,  generally  known  as  troopXj 
and  experience  has  shown  that  with  Tig  sabres  In  the  ranks 
(tbe  average  strength  on  parade,  after  deducting  sick  and  young 
horses,  and  tbe  H.c  oflicers  required  as  troop  guides.  &c.)  four 
troops  best  satisfy  all  conditions;  as,  with  this  number,  the 
squadron  wHl ,  luider  aU  circumstances  of  ground  and  surroundings. 
make  any  change  of  formation  in  less  time  and  with  greater 
accuracy  than  with  any  other  number  of  subdivisions.  "Hic  slie 
of  the  unit  next  above  the  squadron,  the  tcfiintnt,  is  again  fixed 
by  the  number  of  subordinates  thai  an  average  commander  can 
control,  and  the  univemd  experience  ol  all  arms  has  settled  this 
as  not  less  than  lour  and  not  more  than  ei^t.  Experiments 
with  eight  ind  even  ten  squadrons  have  been  tried  both  in 
Austria'  and  Prussia,  but  onfy  exceptional 


mUhig  such  la 
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]  fixed  a 
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and  three  or  four  in  the  field.    Of  these,  the  larger 
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ii  undoubtedly  ptefenUe,  Cor,  wilh  tlic  wnk  of  tbe  quatKr- 
master  and  ibc  sdjuuni  u>  luperviie,  in  additioo,  the  regiiiienul 
cominiiidet  is  ccgnontcally  applied  to  the  bat  advantage. 
The  euenlial  piHnl,  tuiwever,  ii  Uiat  the  officer  comoianding  the 
regimcot  doei  not  iotufece  in  de<ails,  but  commandi  hii  lour 
squadron  comniandera,  lua  quartemuutCT,  and  hia  adjulAnt, 


and  holds  thtm 


Biigadcs  vary  according  to  dicutnataiKei  fcom  Iwo  regiiiitDts 
to  lour,  and  the  cDsipoiition  of  diviaioni  fluctuates  ainiktily. 
Tbe  cutton  in  the  Gcnnao  cavalry  baa  been  to  toim  brigldet  of 
two  regUneuta  and  divisioDa  of  tbjce  biigadea,  but  this  practice 
aroK  primarily  from  the  syitem  of  recmiling  and  has  no  Laciical 
advantafle.  The  territory  auigoed  to  each  army  cofpe  prDvidea 
men  and  horses  [or  t  uo  regiments  ol  cuiraaien  or  lanceia  (classed 
as  heavy  in  Germany),  two  of  dragoona.  and  tyrtt  of  hussars, 
and  since  it  is  clearly  essential  to  ensure  unlfonnity  of  speed  and 
endurance  within  those  units  nw6t  likely  to  have  to  work  together, 
it  was  impossible  to  mii  the  diaerencelasses.  But  the  views  now 
current  as  to  the  tactical  cmploymeDt  of  cavalry  canlemplale 
the  employment  not  only  of  divisions  but  of  whale  cavalry 
corps,  forty  to  sixty  squ^rons  strong,  and  these  nuy  be  called 
OB  to  (ulU  the  most  various  missions.  The  farthest  and  swiftest 
reconnaissances  are  the  province  of  light  cavnU'y, 


61  dragoons,  and  the  decisive  charges  on  the  baLtle-ficld  eucn  tially 
the  duty  of  the  heavy  cavalry.  It  seems  probable  then  that 
the  brigade  will  become  the  highest  unit  tbe  composition  of  which 
isGiedin  peacc,and  that  divisionsand  corps  will  be  put  together 
by  brigades  of  uniform  composition,  and  assigned  to  the  several 
sections  of  the  theatre  of  war  in  which  each  is  likely  to  6nd  the 
moat  suiuble  Acid  for  its  special  charactet.  This  wit  the  caae 
in  tbe  Fredertcian  and  Napoleonic  epochs,  when  efficiency  and 
experience  In  the  icld  far  outwei^ied  coDsidetaliona  ol  ad- 
ministration and  convenience  in  quarters. 
Hitherto,  hoisc  aiiillcty  in  Eumpe  has  always  formed  an 
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'  units  they  arc  likely  lo  serve 
ar,  so  mat  ine  oiuccrs  may  make  Ihemselvcs  acquain' 
le  idiosyncrasies  of  their  future  commanders.  Thesam 
ill  be  pursued  with  the  engineers  and  technical  troops 
il  the  cavalry,  but  it  seems  probable  that,  in  accordanc 
iggeslion  made  by  Moltke  after  the  i£66  campaign,  th 
>luinns  for  one  or  more  cavalry  corps  will  be  held  ready  in  peace, 
id  specially  organized  to  attain  the  bighest  possible  mobility 
hich  modern  technical  progress  can  ensure. 
The  general  causes  which  have  led  to  the  diSerentialion  of 
ivalry  into  the  three  types— hussara,  dragoons  and  heavy — 
ive  already  been  dealt  with.  Obviously  big  men  on  little  horses 
innot  mansuvre  side  by  side  vrith  light  men  on  big  horses. 
Iso,  since  uniformity  of  eiccllerkce  within  the  unit  is  the  prime 
)ndition  of  efficiency,  and  the  greatest  personal  deaterity  is 
iquired  (or  the  raanagcmeac  of  sword  or  hnce  on  horseback, 
further  sorting  out  became  necessary,  and  the  best  light  weights 
ere  put  on  the  best  light  hones  and  called  hussars,  the  best 
weights  on  the  best  heavy 
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a  logical  system  impossible. 

D  render  these  distinctions  of 
',  where  every  tuitaUc  horse 


finds  its  place  in  the  ranks  and  m 
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I  with  the  weight  of 


march  and  somt,  the 
inimum,  everything  superfluous  for 
I  hired  transport,  as  in  South  Africa. 
nuc  wnen  10,000  norsemen  have  to  move  by  a  single  road  all 
transport  must  be  left  miles  to  the  rear,  and  greater  mobBity 
for  the  whole  is  attained  by  carrying  upon  the  horse  itself  the 
essentials  lor  a  period  of  some  weeks.  Still,  even  aUowing  (or 
this,  it  Is  impossible  to  account  for  the  eitraardinary  load  thai 
is  aUU  considered  necessary.  In  India,  the  British  lancer, 
averaging  1 1  st.  per  nun.  could  turn  out  in  nurchlng  order  at 
lb  (leB  forage  acta).    In  Germany,  the  hussar,  averaging 


t  iS  St,  I 


Cavalry  equipment  Is,  in  (ac 
lor  in  the  interests  of  the  budgets  a(  the  deparUne 
saddlery,  harness,  tic,  everything  is  made  so  aa 
years.  Cavalry  saddles  fllty  years  old  Irequentl; 
condition,  but  the  losses  in  boise-flesh  this  e 

and  few  reallK  that  in  war  it  is  cheapei  to  rcpl 
a  saddle.  In  any  case,  the  amtamcnt  akne  d(  the  cavalry 
makes  great  demands  on  the  boisea.  His  sword  and  so 
weigh  about  4  lb,  carbine  or  HBe  ;  lb  lo  q  lb,  i »  mi 
amDtuoitianwjtbpoudm  and  belts  about  13  Ifa.  lance  aboi 
and  two  days'  forage  and  hay  *t  the  loweal  40  It>,  or  a  gm 


which  with  II 
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and  blanket,  a 
minimum.  It 
of  ihe  baraes  i 


without 
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ihJ  Scimlini. — After  iSjo  public  opinioD, 
misled  by  the  perlormancea  of  the  "ubiquitous  Uhlan  "  and 
disappointed  by  the  absence  of  great  cavalry  charges  on  Ihe  field 
of  battle,  came  somewhat  hastily  10  the  conclusion  that  Ibe  day 
of  "  shock  tactia  "  was  past  and  the  future  of  cavalry  lay  in 
acting  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  following  armies.  But,  as 
olten  happenh  the  (act  was  overlooked  that  tbe  German  cavalry 


Ihe  loial  success. 

It  has  been  calculated  by  (ietman  cavalry  eiperu  that  Ml 
1  %  of  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  scouts  during  the  advance  (rora 
the  Saar  to  the  Meuse,  August  1&70,  were  of  appreciable  import- 
ance to  the  headquarters,  and  that  before  the  orders  bated  upon 
this  evidence  reached  the  front,  events  frequently  aotidpaled 
them.  Generally  the  conviction  has  asserted  itself,  that  il  it 
impossible  to  trato  the  short^ervice  soldiers  of  civiliaed  Mlioot 
sulBcienlly  to  render  their  reports  worth  the  trouble  of  collating, 
and  ifa  few  casesof  natural  aptitude  do  exist  nothing  can  ensure 
that  these  particular  men  should  be  sufficiently  well  mounted  to 

portance.  It  is  of  little  value  to  a  commander  to  know  that 
the  enemy  was  at  a  given  spot  forty-eight  hours  previously, 
unless  the  Bender  of  the  report  has  a  suflicient  force  at  his  (Usposal 
to  compel  the  enemy  lo  remain  there;  in  other  words,  to  attack 
and  hold  him.  Cavalry  ind  horse  artillery  alone,  however,  cannoi 
economically  eierE  this  holding  power,  (or,  whatever  their  eSecl 
against  worn-out  men  at  the  close  of  a  great  battle,  against  fr**h 
infantry  Ihcy  are  relatively  powerless.  Hence,  il  is  probable 
that  we  shall  see  a  revival  ol  the  strategic  advanced  guard  of  all 
arms,'  as  in  the  N'apoteonic  days,  which  will  not  only  recaaiuiite, 
bulRi  the  enemy  until  the  army  itself  can  eiecul  ' 
designed  to  eflecl  his  destriKtioa.    The  gcDera] 


mtmj^  mUK»  wfll,  In  vtstcni  Enn^,  ilnyi  be  inlficicnlly 
bled  by  Ibe  tread  of  bii  nilwiy  cotDinunicitioJu,  ch«kcd  by 
Ttiwrli  o(  tpia,  newipipcn,  &C-,  for,  wjib  Dcutn]  Irontien 
everywhere  vriibia  A  few  boun' ride  fOEtmotQfcycliAi,  inyihing 
■ptxouhiog  [ba  Kcrecy  of  tbe  Jtfmaie  in  Mucbuiii  b  quite 
imilliiiMblc,  and,  oace  ibg  gnat,  muui  befin  lo  move,  tbe 
oolj  "  ihidowiai "  ubich  boUb  out  uiy  hope  of  mcluloo]  a 
that  undenikca  by  toy  im*ll  icfccted  pallia  of  oCicEn,  po- 
factljr  mnunled,  dannt  iJdfis,  and  accmlomed  to  cover  dislancei 
of  laa  Bi.  ud  apwaida.  Theae  will  be  luppontd  by  motor  can 
awl  advaacol  fcckn  from  -the  field  telegiapbi,  though  probably 


len  tint  than  it  would  Cake  to  diaft  and  lignil . 

Tactical  KOBtins,  now  ai  alwayi,  a  iovaluable  lor  icninng  uie 
nfetyoftbeEBaichiaf  aodsleTpiDK  troops,  and  brigade,  diviinnal 
■od  COT*  coaunandcn  wUl  nmaio  dependcoc  upon  Ibcii  own 
aquadreni  for  tbe  ulution  of  the  immcdiale  tacikal  prabtem 
btfon  Ihcni:  bat,  since  both  lidei  wiU  emi^y  monnled  men  lo 
■CKtn  tbeit  openlioni,  inteUigeiKC  will  geneiany  only  be  woo 
t^ffbting,  and  Ifae  side  which  can  locally  develop  a  marked  fire 
uqAcriorJty  will  be  the  moic  liiiely  lo  obtain  the  inlormation  it 
mfuSnti.  In  this  direciJoa  the  jotroducilon  of  the  moioT  car 
Ind  of  cydiNi  li  likdy  lo  ciecciie  a  moit  important  influence, 
bnt,  wbattTor  may  be  (be  conveyance,  it  nuM  be  loaknl  upon 
a*  a  aeaiB  (rf  advance  only,  never  of  relnat.  Tbe  troops  Ihut 
conveyed  miul  be  uicd  to  Mite  villoia  a>  defiles  iboul  which 
lltt  cavalry  and  gum  can  manmvn. 

Ftrmahtni  ami  Drill. — Ci.viiry.wben  mounted, act  eiclutively 
by  "  ibock  "  or  more  precJKly  by  "  tbe  Ihreat  of  their  >bod," 
for  the  imiDCdiaK  renll  ol  cdUsioii  it  actually  decided  »me 
[wtanli  before  thn  collbion  takci  place.  Eiperience  hat  shown 
IhU  the  best  guaranlR  for  sueieh  in  this  shock  it  iSoidcd  by 
B  twiHJccp  line,  the  men  ridini  knee  to  knee  wii  hin  tarb  tquadiOD 
at  least.  Feifecl  cavalry  un  charge  in  laigcr  bodie*  wilhout 
intervals  between  the  squadron*,  bui,  ordinarily,  inlervalt  of 
abont  lo  yda.  between  adjacent  tquadroni  are  kept  lo  locali« 
■By  partial  unileadiness  due  lo  difficulties  ol  ground,  cuualliet. 
Ac  Tht  obvkiu)  drawbacks  of  a  two-deep  bne  are  thi 
halve*  the  pouible  eittni  of  front,  and  that  if 
kooe  bOt  the  leat-rank  horse  generally  tumbles  over  il  also. 
To  mioiaiic  the  latter  evil,  (he  charge  in  two  successive  lines, 
150  to  too  yds.  apart,  has  often  been  advocated,  but  Ihjs  has 
iKvn  Mood  the  test  of  serious  cavalry  bghiing;  Snr.  because 
whita  iqtudroni  are  galloping  fast  and  always  striving  lo  keep 
the  towb  lo  tbe  eentic,  il  a  horse  falls  the  adjacent  bones  close 
in  with  ntcb  force  that  their  sidelong  collision  nay  throw  down 
more  and  ihny*  create*  violent  osdHaikm',  and  secoitdly,  be- 
cam*  osriog  tir  lb*  dutt  raised  by  ilie  hrat  rank  tbe  firilowing 
one  c>D  never  mafnliin  jtt  me  diteciion.  It  is  prinarily  10 
■void  the  dangn  tai  lUEculiy  arising  from  the  dutt  that  ibc 
nnk*  in  manauVR  an  closed  lo  wiihiu  one  horse's  length,  (s, 
vbes  moving  at  speed,  the  icai  tank  is  past  bcioce  the  dust  bu 

Of  all  fomiaiioBt,  tbe  line  it  the  most  difficult  to  handle,  and, 
paRkuUrly,  to  conceal  hum  vaiious  iormafiont  in  column  aie 
Bccetivy  tot  the  ptelimimiy  manteuvn*  requisite  lo  place  the 
■OBadmB  in  posiliMt  ia  the  final  deployment  previous  to  thn 


jis  of  the  tquadren  formed  arc  in 
a  distance  cqoal  la  lb*  fnmt  of  Ibe 
p  In  Nne.  Hie  Weal  iquadioa  ooMiKa  of  izS  men  fotmed 
m  nnhi  giving  As  Eh*,  and  divided  ioM  four  troops  of  16  hies 
larger  number  of  troops  make*  the  dtill  too  complicated.  ■ 
ller  number  makes  each  troop  tlov  and  onhaBdy.  When 
squadron  is  weak,  tbanfore,  the  inop  should  still  be  aiaio- 
cd  as  near  16  £lea  aa  posalble,  the  onabei  ol  tioc|»  being  If 


necessary  reduced.    Thn  with  only  jt  SM,  two  tnopt  of  16 

hies  would  be  better  than  four  of  only  R  filet. 

All  other  formalions  of  the  regiment  or  brigade  are  funda- 
mentally derived  from  the  squadron  column,  only  varying  with 
tbe  order  in  which  the  tquadront  are  grouped,  and  the  intetvy* 
which  scpante  them.    Thus  the  regimenl  may  move  in  /in  «f 

dntU  altmn  as  ia  tbe  ditgnin.  To  form  tint  for  tbe  charge, 
the  squadrons  open  out,  itill  in  column,  10  full  interval,  ij. 
the  width  they  occupy  when  in  hne^  and  then  on  the  command 
"  Line  lo  the  front,"  each  troop  moves  up  10  Its  place  in  line  *t 
11  line  a  large  body  of  cavalry 


ongei  vary  111 


crilicingltta 


hich  really  decides  the  result  of  Ihe  charge  before 
illision.  Since,  however,  the  enemy's  movernenls  1 
change,  an  intermediate  formation  Is  provided,  kr 


Line  ol  Squadron  Cakmua  [Ctoae  Intent!) 
&r^     a^rJ    C^S    ^S 
grS    ^SS    C^D    '"-^ 
'  -^    C^3    C^D   c^s 
^3    ^^    ^3    C^ 


±± 


"half  column."  When  thb  formation  Is  ordered.  Ibe  troops 
within  each  squadron  wheel  hall  rishlarleri,andeach  squadron 
it  then  able  lo  lorm  into  column  or  line  lo  the  front  as  drcum- 
alanccs  demand,  or  the  whi^  line  can  be  formed  into  column  of 
Iroopt  by  continuing  tbe  whctt  and  in  this  Formation  gallop  out 
into  ■  fresh  ilirection,  re-foming  tine  by  a  simple  wheel  In  (ha 
shorteu  possible  lime 

BtauDCtaniv-— C.  H.  ElUot.  Coslry  LUaibat  (i<>m);  v. 
Bismarck,  Vhi  and  Apitkalien  a/  Cinfry  j>  Ifar  (iSlg.TnEtiih 
traiitlalion  by  Lieut.-Col.  Eleamiih.  tMS):C.T.  Dennon,.!  HiiUrj 
4  C«a/ry  (1S17I1  Prince  Kial(  lu  Hohcnlohe-li— •a'"~~  i-Hb.. 
M  Catahy  tni  Ontrnn'mu  «  Catalty  jEngliih 


nini(ki>  m  Taaiu  and  Ort/ahaiiat  (iSiB) :  E.  Nolii 
MuMry  ami  Tatlia  (iSss)l  Roemer.  Cmfry,  id  "-'-' 

oiHi  Urn  (New  YorV,  1M3);  Mai"'—' 


CMuirferaiHW  rm  Tacim  i}»5*i  and 

■       "  -J0I.B,  fcuifcy.  rl« 

HUlary.  Uaata- 

"—-  -  IJirah 

UPttt 


fTl, 


Jiatj  (Eftgliiti  muluion.  lUih  V.  V 

du  Vemoifc  ThM  Cneiry  iSpJiiDii  (l873);  Mai.-Cen.  Walker.  __ 
OrtsiiKliiM  tail  Tvlici  ef  Uu  Cmlry  Dinsiim  (1876);  C.  W. 
Bowdkr  Ball,  JVetti  «  IJU  Girman  Camln  Rrfdalitm  ej  iSsa-. 
F.  6t  Brack,  Uilil  Catalry  Oalpma  [EiiElitfi  tnniU(ion);  Dwytr, 


UHirs:  aabnirt 
Warncry,  Rimarijt 
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if  ttlTrt:  B 


<a  (lea;- 


..,..=JT*>.^_,J -"— ioiqiii^piti(.;»nii»(i8fti): 

.  ni/i'01  Jtia cnaUrit en iiainn 

mliliDii,  La  Caalent  tnuninnt  it  ilab  iil}6) :  Cav-h 
■nilaud  (rom  the  F^nchot  Bonic  ^ni  Ihr  CcmraiiDl 


CAVAN 

Co.    RoKammoB.    Anthndlc.  prctHUr  of  hwuoic  onsdi,  b 
been  minnt  vkhout  pemuDcal  iuccna  in  the  SJurian  bcdi  v 

and  humalhe,  >I  BiUyiametdul! '■  litlle  (uthci  uM. 


, .._rj  fEi«ii>h  tnnbdan.  1906);  P.S.,  Cmlry 

mlii  Waniaiki  fWiiH  jtnntlalcd  Iron  ihc  French  by  I.Formbv. 
looj);  a  tOig.  Caalry  Sliilin  (1907);  v.  Ptkt  Narbornc,  Kir 
J(t«/l.f.WiraU(i90t).CW'JM»'''«,(fe"S!i*tn.phla.i<>n.i9o6): 

pcfiodk»fian!th=itM>»Ao»iJ"K.iheKin«ifl<ruiiH*tMMflU*f;« 
tAuiuun),  the  Catalry  Jtumai  (Briiiiht.vul  the  Jaunmlejiit  U.S. 

CAVAH,  a  cauDly  in  the  piovince  of  Ulilo,  Ireland,  bounded 
N,  by  Fetinaaagh  and  Monaghas.  £,  by  MoDaghan  and  lleaih, 
S.  by  Mc.Mb,  Wcslmealh  and  Longford,  and  W.  by  LongFord 
«nil  Leitlim.  Tbe  area  U  (77,399  acres,  or  about  746  sq,  m. 
Theiurfactoftheiouniy  is  uneven,  consisting  o[  hill  and  dale, 
wilbout  any  grcai  eiient  ol  level  gmund,  hul  only  in  iu  niulhcm 
eiticnily  aiuiuiiig  a  moucUiiuiui  ikviUon.  The  Luony  ol 
Tultyhaw,  bordering  on  Fermanagh,  a  wild  dreary  rnouniain 
district,  knonn  as  the  kingdom  oF  Clan  or  Clengivlin,  coniains 
tbe  hjgheiiland  in  the  county,  reafhing  JiHSd.  in  Cuilcagh,  iho 
■  tn  for  itie  Magi  ■         "' 


held  in  vc 
dcficitnt  i 


.    Tber 


dF  ihc  c 


numcroiu  bkei,  generally  ol 
dty.  cspedalEy  Lottj^h  Oughter, 
«iih  iu  many  inleli  and  islands  lormed  by  the  Bmc  river, 
betncco  ib«  iDuni  oE  Cavan  and  Killashandra.  The  county 
also  shares  with  other  countio  the  walen  ol  Lough  Gowna  and 
Lgugh  Sheelin.  in  »hich,  as  elsewhere  in  the  county,  the  fishing 
is  good.  The  cluet  river  in  the  county  a  the  Erne,  nhith 
originates  in  Lough  Scrabby,  one  of  the  minor  shcMi  ol 
»aier  communicating  with  Lough  Cown»  on  the  borders  ot 
longford.  The  civet  fates  >  noflherly  direction  by  Kin^stiandia 
and  Bclmrbet,  bcinjt  enlarged  during  its  course  by  the  AnnaJeo 
and  other  tmallir  tlttami,  and  linaHy  eniets  Lough  Erne  near 
the  northern  limit  of  the  county,  Tbe  other  waters,  consiillng 
ui  numerous  lakes  and  their  conneciing  ttieims.  are  mostly 
tributary  to  the  Erne.  A  copious  spring  called  tbe  Shannon 
Fot,  at  the  foot  ol  the  Cuilcagh  Klountain,  in  tbe  barony  g{ 
TuUyha*,  ii  ngaided  aa  the  source  ol  the  river  Shannon.  The 
Shickwaier,  a  tributary  of  the  Boyoe,  also  rise*  In  this  county, 
near  Bailicborough.  Several  mineral  springa  cirist  in  this  county, 
the  chief  oF  which  is  near  the  once  frequented  village  of  Swanlin- 
bar.    In  the  neighbourhood  ol  Bclluibct,  near  the  small  laJte 


u  Lough-an-Leighaghi,  wt 


:hilybeitc  spring,    Thi 

r,  and  the  amall  Lough  Leighs, 

ignifies  the  healing  lalie,  on  the 

reen  Bailieborough  and  Kjngscourt, 

butic  pfopefiio.    The  level  of  this 


Uke  never  van 
discharge;  001  it  it  ever  fioien  during  the  severest  wii 
C»fHy.— This etonialed  county  inelndei  onthe  north 
o(  the  hij-hland  ol  MiHilDne  Grit  and  Coal-Meatum  that 
Uvgh  Allen.  The  beds  below  these  are  telerred  (o  I 
Yondate  leries.  and  include  tome  flafgy  sandsloiies.  1 
terlet  that  the  Shannon  rise*,  under  the  blah  outlier 
Cuilagh.  The  Carbonileroul  Limntone  then  uielcb- 
Cavan  town,  a  boM  outlier  of  the  higher  ilmu  being 
Ballyconneli.  The  river  Erne  forma,  in  the  llmestoneai 
[..:.  — : — 1 : ^  loops.  with  islands  ben 


nowB  as  LoiH^  Oughter,    At 

[  underlvinjE  Silurian  ttrala  thi 
H  in  Co.  Down,  and  the  cou' 


this  PC 


anthem 


IS  Irom  LongTord  to  Doiiaglia- 

le  country  becomes  hifly  arul  ifretuiar, 

.:u.>n.n...nK  >u<.ui    ..ro.  Keys  OTI  the  old  DubllO  CDaOl-mid.      A 

■lis  o('o"dCT^"l',  M  ™°h  Carbon "leroin  shale  a^  liraeHDne  ai 
LDU|h  Sheelin,  and  here  enter  on  the  great  central  plain.  The 
ealreme  »Hth.eait  of  the  county  includes  part  tif  the  TrOaV- ranVirt 
of  Kin^scourt.    Tbe  coal-seanis  ---' '  -'-- 


CHmalt  tnt  Induitria. — ThA  climate  auflcn  Inm  the  danp- 
ness  arising  Irom  the  nnmeraus  likes  and  tbe  nature  of  tin  soil, 
and  lr«n  the  boisteroos  winds  *b)ch  fmroently  prevail,  time 
especially  tn  the  higher  district*.  The  soil  is  geuosUy  a  stiff 
clay,  coU  and  watery,  but  capable  of  much  improvement  by 
drainage,  for  whidi  its  undulating  surface  aSerds  facilities. 
Only  abaut  one-siiteenth  of  the  total  area  is  quite  barren. 

generally  amaii.     Oats  owl  fAtalocs  are  tbe  principal  cn^B. 
Flax,  once  of  some  importance,  is  almost  neglected.     In  the 

gtanng,  the  farms  arc  larger,  and  in  stock-raising  the  cvuatv 
is  progressing. 

Cavan  is  not  a  nuafacturing  county.     The  blacbing  of 
Iben  and  the  distillation  ol  whisky  are  both 
snail  extent,  but   the  people  ate  chiefly  en 
cultural  punuii*  ami  in  the  sale  of  home  prod 
Ihosedislricisnot  wrlladaptiTdfor  tiila^ispeci 
lor  tree*.    The  noodi  wbi»  fotmetly  very  tonEiactame,  ana 
timber  found  in  the  bogs  is  ol  large  dimensions^  but  pkmuti 
are  now  chiefly  lound  in  demesnes,  where  they  sic  niensve. 

The  county  is  aol  well  served  by  lailwiys.  The  Gi 
Northern  from  Clones  to  Cavan.  and  the  Midland  Great  Wot 
from  Mdllngar  In  Westmeiih  to  Cavan,  form  >  thiough 
from  iwrth  to  south.  The  Gi  '  "  '  '  " 
Belturbct  Itoni  Ballyfai 


iployed  in  igri- 
iliaily  favourable 


t  Nonhem  hxa  b. 


le  Midi 


It  West 


II   aallybqy 


n  Navan  in  Meal 

fan  &  Leilrim  railway  stall 

"apKlalim  and  Aiminillral 
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ig  the  heaviest.  The  popuLilioo 
is  almost  wholly  rural,  the  only  towna  being  the  small  ones  of 
Cavan  (pop.  jflii,  thecounty  town),  Cootehill  (1509),  Beltuibet 
Uitj]  and  BaUicbotough  (loe^L  The  county  is  divided  into 
eight  baronies,  and  cenlaini  thirty-two  paiiifaci  and  pails  ol 
parishes  It  ia  almost  entirely  within  the  Peolataut  and 
Roman  Catholic  dioc(*es  of  Kilmorc.  Tbe  assizes  are  held  at 
Cavan,  and  quaiter  sessbns  are  held  at  Cavan,  HailieboroBgh, 
CoDtebiH  aad  Ballyconnell.  Before  the  Union  the  county  te- 
tunied  ail  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  tm  for  the  county  at 
large,  and  two  for  each  of  the  bomugbs  of  Cavan  and  Bdiutbet; 
but  since  thatitcriad  it  has  been  repicsenied  in  the  imperial  par- 
liament by  two  members  only,  for  tbe  cast  and  iteat  division*. 
HiittTy  sad  ^■f/firJ'Kt.— At  the  period  ol  the  English  acttle- 

as  the  Brenny,  being  divided  between  the  families  ol  (^Rauike 
and  O'RviUy;  and  its  inhabitants,  prolecled  by  the  natun  of 
the  country,  long  maintained  tbni  independence.  In  isjg 
Cavan  was  made  shire  ground  aa  part  oF  Connaught.and  in  158* 
it  was  lormed  into  a  county  Bl  Ulster  by  Sit  John  Pcnott,  and 
subdivided  intD  seven  batonla,  two  ol  which  were  assigoed  to 
Sir  John  O'Reilly  and  three  to  other  membea  ol  the  family; 
whik  the  two  remaining,  pafisciied  bf  the  aepu  of  Macketnon 
■     ■  oated  ii     ■  .       .      -    . 


O'Rou. 


untry,  were 


o  their 


I  subsequently 


of  Ulste 


Jame*  I.  Tit  papulation  is  tcsi  miietl  in  race  than  ia  most 
parti  ol  Ulster,  being  generally  of  Celticeitnction.  Some  few 
lemarng  of  antiquity  remain  in  the  shape  of  cairns,  nth*  and 
the  tuina  ol  aaiill  caMlaa,  lucb  as  Cloughoi^hter  Castle  on  as 
island  fan  ancient  crannog)  of  Lough.  Oughter,  Three  miles 
troct  the  town  of  Cavan  is  Xilncn,  with  its  cathedral,  a  plain 
erection  containing  a  RoDaatwaqne  doorway  brou^t  from  tfae 
abbey  of  Trinity  Island,  Lotigb  Oughter.    The  faiibopric  data* 


bvm  about  uja.    A  portion  of  m  m 
cburUtyvd  ol  (he  piriih  o(  Dntraluw 

CAVAN,  a  nirket  lows  and  Iht  onaly  Unn  ol  Co.  Civ*n, 
IreUDd,  oai  Ihe  coitre  ol  the  CDUDly,  in  Ibe  urol  puUiaaiUry 
divuion,  Sj)  m.  N.W.  of  DuUin  by  Uie  Hidknd  CtMt  Wtticni 
aUtny,  ud  Ihc  Urininua  of  a  braoch  of  Ibc  Gcrai  Noitfacrn 
railway  tiDin  Clofics.  Pop.  ol  urban  di^UicE  (ivoi),  )S«>.  ItU 
en  one  ol  the  (jibulaiy  iltnnu  ol  tbt  AnnatM  rivtr.  in  a  broad 
vaJley  unoundcd  on  cvciy  ude  by  tlevatcd  gnmnd.  vith 
pictur«aque  cnvirojn,  ooUbly  Ibc  denKana  of  Farnhun  nsd  of 
Kilnwn,  which  belongiU  the  bithopioflhatdiocae.  Cavao 
has  DO  bOLidingi  of  antiquarian  inlrmt,  but  thr  prindpai  county 
tnitiluliau  arc  hen.  and  the  noat  coiBpicBOUB  bliildiBe  it  tiK 
(lunmar  ichool,  lounded  by  Cbarla  I.    It  was  RbuBt  in  1819 

the  towi.  and  ii  c^wblo  ol  acConiBoditiiig  loo  itaident 
pupila.  The  toUege  ol  St  Patrick  i*  Dm  Ibe  Ism.  Caian  has 
umc  linen  trade,  and  a  couidcnbie  icudl  bnaineti  is  imuBCicd 
in  the  town.  A  nonaalery  of  DominiaLB  IHan.  founded  by 
O'Reilly,  chicltain  of  tbe  BrEiuy,  ronneily  eibttd  hen,  aiut 
became  the  buiial-place  of  tbe  ctlebraEcd  Itish  gEncnl.  0*u 
O'Neill,  who  died  a)  is  supposed  fay  poiiM,  in  1649,  at  Clongh- 
oughtei.  There  was  also  the  caiUa  ol  the  O'KcUlys,  but  this 
and  all  other  antiquities  of  the  town  wen  iwept  away  dcdng 
liie  viidfnt  and  cootinuDui  feud*  to  wbtck  the  mutiy  ins 
oubjectsd.  Li  itgo  tbe  chief  [MniiHi  af  the  town  waa  buraed 
by  the  EnaiskiUenca  under  Ceaend  WoUdcy,  when  tbey  nuied 
>  body  «t  Junes  IL'i  tnwp*  under  the  duke  o[  Btrwkk. 

CAVAMtUn,  ANTONIO  XUt  (1 74S-iSaa).  Spuush  bounist, 
was  boa  at  Valencia  on  the  iiSUi  ol  January  114;-  He  wu 
educated  at  the  utiivcrdty  of  that  town,  and  in  IT77  vent  to 
Paris,  where  be  resided  twelve  years,  eofagcd  in  tlie  study  of 
botany.  In  ifloi  Jk  became  director  of  the  botanic  Karderu 
at  Madrid,  wheit  he  died  on  the  4lh  ol  May  1804.  In  1785'I7S6 
be  published  Uemildphia  CItisis  DiaaUUuma  X.,  and  in  r7gi 
be  began  to  blue  Iceati  HiacriHiima  ftanlarmm  Hitfaiaae. 

His  Mphew,  Aniomo  Cavahilles  (iSas-iS64),  was  a  di» 
tlnguished  advocate,  and  tlv  author  ol  a  histoiy  of'  Spain, 
published  at  Madrid  in  iS6s-iB«4. 

CAVATIHA  (llaL  diminutive  of  cmls,  tbe  prodocinK  of  tone 
from  an  instrument,  plural  csiofinc),  originally  a  short  song 
of  simple  character,  without  a  second  strain  01  any  lepctition 
of  the  air.  It  is  now  frequently  applied  to  a  simple  meiodious 
air,  as  dislinBuiahed  fnim  a  brilliant  aria,  recitative,  ftc.,  and 
often  tarms  part  ol  a  latie  movement  01  urn  in  onlaiio  or 
opera. 

CAVE,  £DWAI10  (1691-1754),  Enfliah  printer,  was  ban  it 
NcwiOD.  Warwic Labile,  on  the  17th  of  Fabruary  1691.  His 
father,  Joseph  Cave,  was  of  good  lioiDy,  bat  (ha  entai  of  Ihe 
family  estate  being  cut  oS.  be  was  RduCEd  Ui  ►""t'-b  a  cobbler 
at  Ru|by,  Edward  Cave  entered  the  gnmmai  acboiri  ol  that 
town,  but  waseipcllcdlorrobbtng  tliemaster'sbn-Foost.   After 

alter  two  yean  was  sent  to  Norwich  to  conduct  i  printing  house 
and  publish  a  weekly  paper.  While  still  a  printer  he  obtained 
a  phice  in  the  post  oIIkc,  and  was  promoted  to  be  clerk  of  the 
franks.  He  was  at  this  liineengaged  In  supplying  London  news< 
letters  to  various  country  papers;  aod  his  enemies,  who  bad 
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re  the  H 


ol  privilege,  now  accus 

d  hUnof 

opening  le 

tenloob 

tain  his 

xvice.    With  the  capita 

which 

he  had  saved,  he  set  up 

nting  office 

at  St  John 

sGate, 

Clerkenwell,  which  he  c 
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under  them 

meofR. 

ewton- 

He  hid  long  formed  a 

scheme  0 

aia  the 

essays  and  intelligence 

which  s 

ipeartd  in 

the  two 

undred 

half-sheets  which  the  London  p 

rew  off  monthly," 

and  had  tried  in  vabi  1 

™mc'^bl 

sher  to  lak 

ell  up. 

Tn  1731  he  himself  put 

began  Ih 

HMH-i  JtfaMslH  (see  Piuottcai 

1,  ol  which  he  was  Ih 

editor, 

under  the  pseudonym ' 

Sylvnous 

Urban,  Gen 

agarinc 

had  a  large  circulation 

and  brought  a  lortun 

.to  the  p 

oiector. 

In  nji  be  began  to  i» 

uereporU 

of  the  debates  In  both 

Houlvs 

which  he  pobUibed  Bftli  the  tiiUal  awl  6Bal  letters  tf  penonil 
nainei.  In  1 7j>  Cave  «■*  eeiauied  by  paitfiment  lor  priming 
the  kiBg*)  auMr  to  an  addreia  before  it  had  been  announced  by 
the  aeaker.  From  tbat  time  he  caHed  Ms  reports  the  debates 
nplre  <rf  LIUiput  "  (see  RirokTina). 
9  oat  the  ^leeches  hr  this  pubUcetion 
bloiary  etaplo/ineiit.  In  r747  Cave 
ihiag  an  account  ot  tbe  trial  of  Lord 
and  Ihe  nparia  were  dlscontiRued  till  1751.  He  died  pn 
the  isihol  January  I7S4-  Cave  published  Dr  Johnson's  ItamNer, 
and  his  Inne,  Lttdim  and  lifi  af  Saeaii,  and  was  tbe  subject  of 
a  short  bsoffraphy  by  him. 

CAVE.  WILLIAM  (thif'Tl),  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Pickwell  in  Leicestershire:  He  ad  educated  at  St  John's 
Cidlege,Canhridge,andB>cce9Bl*dyhe1d  the  livings  of  Islington 
(iMi).  of  AU-MaUows  the  Great,  Thames  Street,  London  (1679), 

'  1690).    Dr  Cave  was  chaplain 

■meacanooof Windsor.  Thetwo 
principally  reirts  are  the  ApeiMicI, 
or  History  of  Apostks  and  Fathers  In  the  Hnl  three  centuries 
ot  the  Clnich  (1S77),  and  SmfUmm  Ecchtunllnmim  Flislnria 
Ufcroru  ([6Si).  Tlie  ben  edition  of  Ihe  htler  is  the  Clarendon 
Press.  1740-174J,  which  contains  additions  by  the  author  and 
others,  in  both  works  be  vas  drawn  into  controversy  with 
Jean  le  CIcrc,  wtai  was  then  writing  his  BiblialUqtii  utimrtrllt, 
•     •  •  him  of  partiality.     He  wrote  several  other 

natore  which  eihibit  scholariy  rtseaTch  and 
,  He  is  Slid  to  have  been  1  good  lalker  and 
an  eloquent  prcadicT.  Uia  death  occurred  at  Windsor  on  the 
4th  of  July  1713- 

CAVB  (Lai.  inca,  from  etna,  bollov),  a  hollow  ntending 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  word  "  cavern  "  (Lat. 
cacma)  is  practically  a  synonym,  though  a  dbtinction  is  some- 
times drawn  between  aea  civea  and  inland  caverns,  but  Ihe  term 
".cave  "  is  used  here  as  a  general  description.  Caves  have 
excited  Ihe  awe  and  wonder  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  have 
been  the  centres  roand  which  have  clustered  many  legends  and 
superstitiou.  They  were  the  abode  ol  Ihe  sibyls  and  the  nymphs 
in  Roman  mylholi^.  and  in  Greece  Ihey  were  Ihe  lemt^es  of 
Zeua,  Fan,  Dlonysas.  Pluto  and  Ihe  Moon,  as  well  as  the  places 
whete  Ihe  oracles  were  delivered  at  Del[dii.  Corinth  and  MoDnl 
Cithaeron.  In  Persia  they  were  connected  with  the  obKurc 
worship  of  Mithras.  Their  names  frequently  atv  survivals  of  the 
Bitpcisliltous  ideas  ol  aniiquily.  as,  lor  enm{rie.  Ihe  Fairy, 
Dragon's,  or  Devil's  Caves  ol  France  and  Germany.  Long  after 
iIh  Fairies  oiui  Little  Hen  had  fonaten  the  forests  and  ^na  el 
"  •    .  ■     "tgtbeirpilacesdeepinlheHanMoanlafns, 


the  upper  air. 

The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephauj  slept  their  long  sleep  in  a  cave. 
The  hillsof  Granada  ate  still  believed  by  the  Moorish  children  10 
coaisin  ifie  great  Boabdil  and  his  sleeping  host,  who  win  awtke. 
when  an  adventurous  mortal  iovada  their  repose,  to  renore  the 
glory  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

Cavea  have  been  used  in  all  ages  by  mankind  for  babiiaiion, 
refuge  and  buriaL  In  the  Old  Testameni  we  read  ihat  vhen  Lot 
•rent  up  out  of  Zoar  he  dwelt  in  a  cave  with  his  Iwo  dau^Ins. 
The  five  kings  of  the  Canaanites  took  rduge  from  Joshua,  and 
David  fnim  Saul,  in  Ihe  caves  ol  Palrstlne.  Just  as  Ihe  Aqullanl 
Hed  Irom  Caesar  to  those  of  Aaveigne,  and  the  Arabs  of  Algeria 
ID  those  of  Dahn,  whsre  they  wCre  suffocated  by  Marshal  Pelissier 
in  1845.  In  Central  Africa  David  Livingstone  discovered  vast 
caves  in  whiih  whole  tribes  found  secuHIy  with  Ihrir  cattle  and 


if  Mschpelah  may  be  quoted  as 


"Hieca 

Egypt  and  the  Catacombs  of 
to  the  ancient  practice  of  bu 
We  might  therefore  eipect 


le  probably  owe  their 


b«D  lined  by  wild  bcuU  M  liin  ve  michi  icuaubly  bdicTc  alto 
ihal  IhEir  eiplontioa  would  throw  li^t  Vpoa  tiM  udinals  Khlch 
have  in  Diiny  ciia  disappond  from  (be  eouotcitt  vbicb  tjiry 
iormetly  inhabited.  TbelibounofBuckkDd.PcBcdly.FiJoDiiFt, 
Uitei  awl  Chiiity,  and  Boyd  DiwIdiB  bivc  added  to  nlinly 
iKW  chapter  to  ihc  bisiocy  "(  mui  in  Euiopc.u  weUualabliihnl 
the  changes  that  have  l^en  pLan  in  the  European  buna.  The 
phytical  hiitoryot  cavet  nili  be  taken  6nl,  and  ne  iball  then  pais 
on  CD  ihe  diicoveriei  tctating  (a  mut  and  the  loirei  aiiimili  which 

PhyiitiU  Hislery.— Tit  molt  obvioui  agent  in  hollowing  out 
cavfi  ii  the  lea.  llic  leCol  the  cumnts,  Ihe  (oice  al  ibe  biaken, 
tbe  grinding  of  the  shingle  inevitably  ducover  Ihe  weak  plans  in 
the  cliff,  and  leave  caves  u  one  of  tbe  mulK  a(  their  woik. 
modilied  in  each  case  by  tbe  tool  condilionx  of  tbe  nek.  Those 
formed  in  this  mannei  ale  easily  iccogniifd  ftom  Ihcii  Soon 
being  rarely  much  out  al  the  bDtizontal;  Ibrir  enlaQces  are  all 
ID  the  same  plane,  or  in  a  succeuioD  ol  horizontal  and  panllel 

their  ipAcccsiible  posilion  they  have  been  rarely  occupied  by 
man.  Among  Ihem  Fingal's  Cave,  on  the  island  of  Staffs,  off  the 
south-west  coast  of  Scotland,  hollowed  one  of  columnar  basalt, 
is  peibapi  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe.  In  volcanic  regions 
al^o  there  are  eaves  formed  by  the  passage  of  bva  to  the  surface 
of  the  gtound,  or  by  the  eipansion  of  steam  and  gases  in  tbe  lava 
while  it  was  in  a  oioltea  state.  They  have  been  observed  in  (he 
le^oni  round  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  in  Iceland  and  TenetiHe.  We 
Duy  take  as  an  eismple  the  Grotto  del  CaneC'caveot  Ibe  dog"), 
near  PoehidIL,  a  few  miles  to  tbe  south-west  ol  Naples,  remark- 
able for  Ihe  flow  of  carbonic  acid  from  cieviia  in  the  Ooot,  which 
Gils  Ihe  lower  part  of  the  cave  and  suffocates  any  small  animal, 
such  as  a  dog,  immersed  long  enough  in  it. 

The  most  imporiant  class  of  caves,  however,  and  that  which 
immediately  demands  our  notice,  is  that  composed  of  those 
which  have  been  cut  out  of  calcareous  rocks  by  the  action  of 
combined  with  the  mechanical 


and  the  ancient  sntettouna  hare  been  deserted.    Tlicsc 
ry  case  present  unmislakaUe  proof  that  ihey  have  been 
traversed  by  water  In  tbe  land,  giavd  and  day  which  they 

'n.  as  well  aa  in  tbe  worn  sutfaces  of  the  sides  and  bottom. 
In  all  districts  where  there  are  caves  there  ire  funnd-shaped 
fions  of  various  si«s  called  pot-holet  oi  iwallow-ludea. 


rf  the  sand  and  i 


:ienlly  o 


:,  flowed  through  theot.    1 
o  support  a  loof.     TIhh 


Briihim  and  Torquay  and  of  tl 
limestone;  tbosc  of  Wales,  Somerset,  the  FeBniDe  chain,  J 
Ihc  central  and  iwithem  couniica  of  Belgiura,  Saior 
Westphalia,  o[  Maine  and  Anjou,  of  Vir^a  and  Kentui 
in  thai  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  The  cave  of  Kitkdale  ii 
shire,  and  most  e(  those  ic 


.    TTieN 


1  and  Cret 


n  most  of  the  cavei 

ns  of  France 

rendered  famous  by  Ihe 

eiy  of  [he  remains 

ifthecave-m 

whic 

they  hunted;  as  « 

It  as  those  0 

Ihe  Pyrenees,  Ihe  Alps 

Sicily 

Greece,  Dalmalia 

Carniola  and  FalesLine.    Tbe  cave  of 

Lune 

viel  neat  Monlpelli 

ri.  the  most 

mporlanl  of  Ihose  which 

been  hollowed  in  lim 

Tertiary  age.  They  are 

also  met  with  in  rocks  ct 

mposed  of  R 

psum;  in  Tiuringia,  for 

pie.  they  oceur  in  Ih 

d  gypseous  sirala  of  the 

Zcch 

lein,  and  in  the  gyp 

leous  Tertiary  rocks  d[  Ibe  neighbour- 

nple,  at  Mon 

Ca 

OS  formed  by  the  a 

tion  ol  carbonic  add  and  Ihe  aclton  of 

1  othen  by  Ibe  following  chant 
They  open  on  the  abrupt  side*  oi  valleys  and  mvioes  at  va 
levels,  and  are  arranged  round  the  oi. ' 


id  tbe  t: 


es  the  relation  of  Ihe  valley  (o  the  ca 
ft  been  produced  by  th 


and  of  the 
>  deny  tfaat  all  Ihi 
e  same  ciiuses.  The  caves  themlelvel 
ir  fashion  as  the  valleys,  and  arc  to  be 
viewed  merely  as  the  capillaries  in  Ihe  general  valley  system 
through  which  the  rain  passes  (ojaiD  themainchanDela,  Some- 
times, as  in  the  famous  caves  of  Adclsberg.  Kenlucky,  Wookey 
""  '        Telshire,  ibe  Peak  in  Dcibyshi 


le  Jur 


they  a, 


but  very  ficquently  the  diainaie  Im  fMind  an  oullct  at  a  lower 


vothra. 


rhich  the  rain  la  coUected  before 
Ihe  subterranean  pasages.  They  are  to  be  seer 
!  being  mere  hollows  which  only  contaio  water  a 
while  others  are  profound  vertical  shafli  in 
I  is  continuaUy  falling.  Gaping  Ghyt,  jjoft.,  i 
orkshire,  300  ft.  deep,  art  eiunples  of  the  latii 
XI  described  by  U .  Desnoyers  belong  lo  the  san 

y  of  Bw»llow-h( 


ves,  ravines  and  valleyj  in 
as  follows: — The  calcareoaa 
are  invariably  traversed  by  joints  or  lines  of  shrinkage, 
'■  ■  "'    dire^ion  of  the  drainage 


It,  Ihe  carbonic 


orboaaie  of  h      . 

bicatbonale  by  the  addition  of  carbonic  add.  The  nil 
passage  through  the  air  takes  up  carbonic  add,  and  it 
iurlher  chained  with  ft  in  percolating  through  Ihe  Burfaci 
whicb  there  is  decomposing  vegetable  malter-  As  ibermi 
converge  towards  some  one  point,  determined  by  s( 
accident  on  thesurface,  and  always  in  a  line  of  Joint, 
acid  attacks  Ibe  carbonate  of  lime  with  which  it 
contact,  and  thus  a  funnel  isgradually  formed  ending  in  the  vet- 
continually  enlarged  by  this  process.  This  chemical  action  goes 
on  unlfl  ihe  free  carbonic  acid  is  used  up.  The  lubletianein 
passages  are  entrged  in  this  nianncr,  and  what  was  originally  an 
insjgnilionl  network  of  Assures  is  developed  tnio  a  series  of  halls, 
somelimei  as  much  as  from  So  10  100  ft.  high.  These  mulls  ait 
considerably  furthered  by  the  mechanical  friction  of  the  pebbles 
and  sand  hurried  along  by  the  currenl,  and  by  falls  of  rock  fiom 
the  roof  produced  by  Ihe  removal  of  the  underlying  sirati.  fn 
many  cases  the  results  of  ibis  sclion  have  produced  a  rtgulai 
subterranean  river  system.  TV  Ihtck  limestones  of  Kenlucky, 
for  eiimple,  are  traversed  by  subietrinetn  waters  which  collect 
in  large  rivers,  and  ultimately  appear  at  the  surface  in  full  power. 
The  river  Aie.  near  Welb,  (he  stream  fbwing  out  of  (he  Peik 
Cavern  at  Casileton.  Detbyshire,  Ihal  at  Adelsbcrg  in  Camrela, 
Ikiw  out  of  caverns  in  full  volume.  The  river  Siyi  and  the  waltn 
of  Acheron  disappear  in  a  series  of  caverns  which  were  supposed 
to  lead  down  10  (be  Infernal  regions. 

If  Ihe  direction  of  Ihe  drainage  in  Ihc  rock  haa  been  altned, 
either  by  elevations  such  as  Ihose  wilh  which  ibe  geologisl  is 
familiar,  o)  by  the  opening  oul  of  new  pauage*  al  a  lower  level. 
Ihese  watenourses  become  dry,  and  present  ua  with  the  caves 

remotest  sees,  someiimes  high  opomhe  ride  of  a  ravine,  |t  Dtbei 
times  close  10  the  level  of  Ihe  stream  al  Ihe  boiloln. 

Caves,  aa  a  general  rule,  are  as  lillle  effected  by  disturbances  oi 
the  rock  as  the  ravines  and  valleys,  which  have  been  farmed,  in 
the  main,  iirespeclive  of  the  lines  of  fault  or  dtslocatiofL 

We  must  now  eiamine  what  happens  to  Ibe  bicarbonaie  of 
lime  which  has  been  formed  by  Ihe  action  of  tbe  add  on  the 
limestone.  If  a  current  of  ait  i^y  upon  the  suifac*  ol  ibe  water, 
Ihe  carbonic  add,  which  floats  up  the  Ume,  so  to  speak,  is  given 
off  and  the  insoluble  carbonate  is  deposited,  and  as  a  result  of  this 

termed  stalactites  and  stalsgmiles.  The  water  percotaiing 
through  ihe  rock  covers  the  sides  of  Ihe  cavern  with  a  stalaciiiic 
drapery,  and  if  t  line  of  drop*  peitistentir  falls  from  tbe  aame 
point  10  the  floor,  the  calcateouadepadt  gtadmlly  deactnda  fion 
Ihe  roof,  forming  in  some  cases  atony  tassels,  audfaotbcn  kng 

fonnedby  thepta^of  ihewaterontheSoor.  11»Hutac«aIsool 
the  pool*  is  sonetimei  covered  over  wllh  an  ke-like  sheet  ai 
atalagmilCi  which  shoots  Imm  tbe  aJdn.  U  ~ 


etthedi 


a  lilllc 


CAVB 

it  vu  HipfiHUd  hu 


57S 


sobd  uhI  fiim  floM  when  tfa 
disappeared,   Somctli 
beautiluUy   polulied 

particles  of  carbonate  of  Ume^polbhcd  by  fhEtioD  Que  BgaiQsluie 
other.  Tic  most  beautiful  UsUctiUc  cava  in  Crest  BriUin  an 
those  of  Cheddai  in  Scmei^t,  Caldy  bbad  and  Foolc't  Cavem 
a.t  BuitoD.  A  portion  only  of  the  ctubooiU  <il  line  ii  thui 
dcpo&iied  In  ihi  hoIloKs  of  the  mck  fioin  which  it  ou  taken;  the 
resi  it  carried  into  the  op«ii  aif  by  the  (titoins,  in  put  deposited 
on  the  lidea  and  bottom,  foimiog  tufa  uuj  the  w-oUIed  petnfica- 
tioa*»  ud  partly  bcLQ£  a>nveyed  dowD  to  tbr  sea  to  be  ultimately 
iccicud  in  the  tissues  of  the  Mollusca,  Echinodcittiata  and 
Foraminifen.  Thcough  ibcseitisaguacoUecudmaBoUdfomi, 
and  in  the  long  coune  at  iga  il  is  again  lifted  up  above  the  level 
of  the  water  as  limcslone  rock,  *nd  Iglin  underBocs  Uie  same 
Kiics  ol  changea.  Thus  the  cycle  of  oibooate  of  lime  it  a  never- 
ending  one  from  the  land  to  the  oceaji^  from  the  ocean  to  the  laiul, 
mud  >0  it  hu  been  ever  lincx  the  fint  stratum  of  limestone  was 
formed  out  of  the  lemains  of  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  sea. 
The  nte  of  the  accumulation  of  stalagmite  is  cavcnis  is  necca- 
sarily  vadsblc,  lince  it  is  determined  by  the  presence  of  varying 
cuirenu  ol  aic.  Id  the  Inglcbocough  cavem  a  stalagmite, 
measured  in  iSjgindin  iSlj,  is  growing  at  the  laleol  1946  in. 
per  annum.  Il  i>  obviotu.  tbetcfoie,  that  the  vast  antiquity  of 
Jn(  lemiini  of  man  undemesiih  layns  oi  ualag- 
at  be  inlencd  fiom  ft  thickness  of  a  feu  inchei  (n  evea  at 

The  intimate  TelatiDn  which  eiitta  betwttn  cava  and  nvincs 
lendeii  it  eitremely  piobible  that  puny  of  the  Ilttei  have  been 
originally  ublerranesn  watucouraes.  which  have  been  unioofcd 
by  the  degradation  of  the  iDck.  In  all  limettone  districts  ravine* 
ve  to  be  found  cootinued  ia  the  tame  diiecCion  ai  the  caves, 
and  the  process  of  atmospheric  erosion  nuy  be  seen  in  the  fallen 
blocks  ol  atone  which  generally  He  to  be  met  with  at  the 
mouths  of  the  cavRiit.  In  lUustralion  of  this  the  valley  andcavu 
of  Weathettnte,  in  Vorkshire,  may  be  quoted,  ec  the  source  sf 
the  Axe  at  Wookeyi  sod  tht  lavine  foimed  in  this  way  haa  very 
frequently  been  nidened  out  into  a  valley  by  the  action  <J 
subaeiial  waste,  oc  by  the  grinding  of  glaciers  through  il  during 
the  glacial  stage  of  the  Pleiitocene  period. 

For  fiinber  deraili  as  CD  the  phytical  bhtory  of  cavemt  we  rnmt 


Cartel,  the  Jntnrpid  nplorer  of  most  of  the 

ncludint;  IHOK  DrCieat  Britain  and  Inland. 

the  Clatitrti  " 


large  £ 


I  la  Cm 


Gaiiifcaiicit. — The  caves  which  have  ofieied  sheltn  to  the 
wummalia  ue  dasified  accoiding  to  their  contents,  and  are  ol 
various  agca,  ranging  from  the  Pliocene  to  the  present  day. 
<t}  Those  containing  the  Pliocene  ausuiaJu  belong  to  that  age. 
(])  Those  with  the  remain*  of  the  mammoUi,  woolly  rhl 


t  spcdea,  01  nith  paleolithic  m 


Qualenuuy,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  belong 
sucrecding  the  Tertiary  period.     Cl)  Tho«  which  contain  loa 

of  man  either  in  the  Neolithic,  Bronu  ar  Iron  stages  of  civili^i' 
tioD  are  termed  Prehistoric  (4)  The  fourth  group  consists 
of  these  which  can  be  bTOughl  into  relation  mth  the  historic 
period,  and  are  therefore  termtd  Historic. 

Tkt  PliMtnt  Cn/i.—ll  is  a  singular  fact,  only  to  he  taplained 
by  the  vast  denudation  of  the  earth's  surface  since  the  Pliocene 
Age,  that  only  one  cave  refenblt  to  that  age  has  as  yet  been 
dlKOVtred,  thai  at  Doveholes  near  Buiton,  Derbyshire, described 
by  Boyd  Dawkins  in  i^oj  ffii™/.  /™™.  Giol.  Sx.).  The 
cave  consitu  of  *  large  horiionta]  chamber  and  a  small  p«  stage, 
connected  with  a  swallovr-hole  dose  by,  and  exposed  in  the 
working  face  of  >  quarry  in  igot,  at  a  depth  of  about  40  ft.  from 
tht  lurface.  Tic  locality  is  m  the  liiBCSlone  plateau,  tisS  FL 
high,  which  fotms  the  divide  between  tht 


Meneyonthewi 


r  on  the  e 


.    Both  swallow 


id  cave  werr  completely  blocked  up  with  debris,  and  1 


latter  m*  fiOad  with  Kd  and  yellow  day,  boiiaiMalyUimtified 

and  containing  pebbtei  of  sandstone  from  the  neighbouring  xid^c 
of  Axe  Edge,  and  bones  and  teeth  of  fooail  mammals,  lome 
waterwom  and  others  without  traca  of  tnnsp«t  by  water. 
All  the  mammals  belong  to  wdl-known  species  found  in  the 
Pliocene  straU  of  East  An^,  and  in  Auvcrgne  and  Italy. 
Among  them  were  the  sabre-toothed  lion  (ifocAnirorfu  fmu- 
tideHt)t  the  hyena  of  Auvergne,  the  mastodon,  and  the  southern 
elephant  (£.  wuridhnalis),  and  rhinoceros  fiL  EJruieuj),  and 
Steno's  horse.  Most  of  the  bones  had  evidently  been  gnawed 
hy  hyenas  and  accumulated  In  one  ol  their  dens,  and  had  aftcf- 
waida  been  carried  by  water  into  the  chambers  deqi  down  in 
the  rode,  where  they  were  found.    Since  that  time  the  general 

of  more  than  130  ft.,  and  all  the  hyena  dens  destroyed  with  the 
Plioceiie  surface  Dot  only  in  this  district  hut  geaerally  over  the 
world.  In  this  cue  ft  covering  of  limestone  some  370  fL  thick, 
including  the  depth  Erom  the  present  surface,  protected  the 
remain  I  from  the  denuding  force*. 

Iki  PkulBtene  Cms, — Theseaieb  after  ihtrfatiU  or  umconi' 
horn,  or  in  oths  woids  the  loMil  bone*  which  ranked  high  in  the 
mcUria  medita  of  the  lithftod  iithcentories,  ltd  10  the  discovery 
of  the  otsiierou*  cavem*  of  the  Han  Monntaim,  and  of  Hungary 
and  Franconia.  The  famou*  dive  ef  GailcDreulh  in  the  last  of 
these  district*  wueiploced  by  GoUfuM  in  iSio.  The  bones  of 
the  hyena,  ban,  wolf,  fox  and  stag,  which  it  coouincd,  were 
identiW  by  Baron  CuvSer,  tiul  tome  of  the  skull*  have  been 
proved  by  Busk  to  belong  to  the  grisly  beu'.  They  were  a*, 
sodated  with  the  bones  of  the  reindeer,  hone  and  iama,  as  well  a* 
with  those  ol  the  gie<t  cave  bear.  Tlicse  diacovmes  were  of  very 
great  inlereit,  because  they  established  the  fact  that  the  above 
animals  had  lived  in  Germany  in  andeni  tunc*.  The  fint  tune 
cave  systematically  explored  in  England  was  one  at  Oteston  near 
Plyntonth  in  igi&,  which  proved  that  an  eitinct  species  cl 
rhinoceros  l.iL  UfUrkiniu)  lived  ia  Ibsi  district.  Four  years 
later  the  finuna  hyena  den  at  Kirkdale  in  Vorkstiiic  wo*  explored 
by  Buckland.  He  brought  forward  proof  that  it  had  been  in- 
habited by  hyenas,  and  that  the  broken  and  gnawed  bones  of  the 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  stag,  taton  and  bone  belonged  to  animal* 
which  hsd  been  dragged  in  for  food.  He  pointed  out  thai  all 
these  animals  had  lived  in  Yorkshire  in  andcnl  times,  and  that 
it  was  imposuble  for  the  carcases  of  tlie  rhiooceras.  hyena  and 
mammoth  to  have  been  Boat'^d  from  tropical  retpons  into  the 
places  where  he  found  their  bono.  HewbiequenllyinvestiEited 
bone  caves  in  Derbyshire,  South  Walc*  and  Somerset,  as  well 
a*  in  Germany,  and  published  his  Stt^uiat  "^' 
a  work  which  laid  the  foundatieni  of  the 


ounlry. 
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Deal  Torqtiay  furnished  McEnery,  betwe 
and  1A41,  with  the  first  flint  implements  discovereo  in  intimaie 
OBociation  with  the  hones  of  eitinct  inlrnils.  He  recogpiztd 
the  fact  that  (hey  proved  the  existence  of  man  in  Devonshin 
while  those  anunals  were  alive,  but  the  Idea  wst  too  novel  to  be 
accepted  by  hia  conteoiporaiiea.  His  discoveries  have  since  been 
veribed  by  the  subsequent  investigations  carried  on  hy  Godwin 
Austen,  and  ultimately  by  the  committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, which  worked  for  several  yean  under  the  guidance  of 
PengeUy.  There  ore  four  distinct  Itiala  in  the  cave.  ist.  The 
mface  it  composed  of  dark  earth,  and  contains  medieval 
remains,  Roman  pottery  and  article*  which  prove  that  it  waa 
in  use  during  the  lion.  Bronze  and  Neolithic  Agei.  ind.  Below 
this  is  a  stalagmite  Boor,  varying  in  thicknejs  from  1  to  3  ft., 
and  covering  (jtdl  the  red  earth,  which  contained  bone*  of  the 
hyena,  lion,  mammoth,  rhinocetM  and  other  animals,  in  aitocia- 
tion  with  Bint  implements  and  an  engraved  antler,  which  proved 
man  to  have  been  tninhabilantollhe  cavem  during  the  timeot  its 
deposition.  4th.  Filling  the  boltomofthecaveisaliardbreccia, 
with  the  nmaina  of  bean  and  flint  implemmts,  in  the  main 
ruder  than  those  found  above;  in  some  places  it  was  no  le*  than 
II  ft.  thick.  The  most  remarkable  animal  found  in  Kent's  Hole 
Is  the  sabre-toothed  carnivore.  Uailieiraii,!  lalUm  of  Owen. 
While  the  value  of  McEncry'a  c 
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cnploraliDn  of  Ihc  ovc  oi  Briitiun  mti  Totquiy  In  iSfS  pravcil 

followdag  >Tar  addilioiisl  proof  wit  oficred  by  tbe  Implemeats 
that  were  found  In  Wookey  HoIe.  Similu  nnuins  have  bnii 
mcl  with  JD  the  cavcc  eiplotcd  tinci  that  time  Id  Wiles,  and  in 
England  as  fai  ootth  is  Dcrbyihln  (CisurtU),  proving  that  [ 
palaaolithic  maa  bvmtcd  the  maumolh  and  thiaotem  and  other 
ntini;!  ^animals  over  lh«  nhole  of  toulhem  and  middle  Kii«liind, 
The  diHxiveiiei  In  Kent'i  Hole  and  in  Ibe  Cmwell  caves  prove 
further  that  palaeolithic  man  wat  intwostagesofdviliaiion—the 
nider  or  riveidriil  man,  nilh  iioplenieDtt  o[  the  lype  found  in 
the  livec  gnvcls  (lee  Abchaequhiv;  and  Piusolithic)  being 
the  okler;  and  the  more  highly  advanced,  or  the  cave-man, 
mairdy  chancterized  by  the  beiler  implCFnenlSi  and  a  ungular 
facility  in  depicting  animal  life  (ai  bhown  by  the  Agure  of  a  horse 
inciled  on  the  fragment  of  a  bone  found  in  the  Creaweli  caves), 
being  the  newer.  We  nuy  also  conclude  fnun  Ibe  absenre  ol 
palaeohihic  implements  fTwn  the  gUciated  regions  in  which  most 
of  these  caves  occur,  that  bath  rivecdiifl  and  cave-men  dwell  in 
middle  and  northem  Britain  in  the  pre-glacial  age,  their  remains 
being  protected  in  the  caverns  fmn  the  denuding  forces  that 
removed  all  traces  of  their  existence  from  the  surface  of  the  gnMind 
in  glacial  and  pott-gladal  times.  The  rWerdrilt  man  is,  however, 
proved  to  be  post-facial  in  southern  and  eastern  England,  by 

Both  that  peoples  Inhabited  lODlhcTn  England  and  the  continent 
before  and  after  the  glacial  perioil.  The  riviidTilt  man,  whose 
implemcnU  occur  in  liver  deposits  in  middle  and  louthem 
Europe,  in  Africa,  PiJotine  and  Hindustan,  is  everywhere  in 
the  same  age  ot  primitive  barbarism,  and  has  not  as  yel  been 
identified  with  any  living  race.  The  cave-men  are  in  a  higher 
and  mote  advanced  stage,  and  led  a  life  in  Europe  identical  with 
that  ol  the  Eskimos  in  the  Arctic  retions. 

TIk  PUislectm  Casa  tf  tkt  Bariftan  CntfrRAiJ.— The  le- 
aeaiches  of  Mortillet  have  proved  that  Ibe  Eame  two  groups  of 
cavtdwellcrs  occur  in  the  caves  of  France.  Ihe  oldef  being 
npresenlcd  by  the  Chelltcn  and  MouslMen  sections,  and  the 
newer  by  that  of  Sidutrt  and  La  Madelaine.  To  the  former 
belong  the  human  remains  found  in  the  caverns  of  Spy  and 
Neandertlul,«hichpiove  that  the  rivcrdrift  man  had"  themcpst 
bcuial  of  all  known  human  skulls."  lb  the  latter  we  must 
aisignall  the  eaves  and  mck-shelters  of  Piiigord,  with  Ihe  belter 
hnplemtnts,  eiploied  by  Lartel  and  Christy  in  iK}~ii6i  in 
the  valleys  ol  (he  Viittt  and  Dordogne.  These  Dffei  as  vivid  a 
picture  d[  Ihe  life  of  the  eave^ien  as  ihu  revealed  of  Italian 
mannera  in  the  ist  century  by  the  buried  cities  of  Merculancum 
and  Pompeii.  The  oM  Soon  of  human  occupation  consist  of 
broken  bonel  of  anlmgls  killed  tn  the  chase,  mingled  inlh 
rude  implements  and  veapons  of  hone  and  unpolished  stone, 
at>d  with  charcoal  and  burnt  stones,  which  indicate  the  position 
of  the  hearths.  Flakes  without  number,  awls.  Lince-heads, 
hammers  and  sawi  made  of  ffint  rnt  pHt-maniilt,  boiie  needles, 
scuiptored  reindeer  antlers,  arrowheads  and  harpoons,  and  bones 

riieep.  These  singular  accumulations  of  debris  mark  the  places 
where  Ihe  ancient  hnntets  lived,  and  are  merely  the  lefme  east 
aside.  The  reindeer  formed  by  tar  the  gieatet  portion  of  the 
food,  and  must  have  lived  in  enonnous  herds  at  that  lime  in 
the  centre  of  France.  From  this,  as  well  as  from  the  presence 
of  the  motf  arctic  of  the  herbivores,  the  musk  sheep,  we  may  infer 
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n  five  loci 
nurlw  ol  cutting  or  scraping  which  showed  the; 
Ihe  hunters.  The  most  remarkable  remaiia  left 
refuse  heaps  are  the  sculptured  reindeer  antlers  and  figure* 
engiaved  on  fragments  of  schist  and  on  ivory.  A  well-defined 
outline  of  an  oi  stand*  out  baldly  from  one  i^ece  ol  antler;  a 
second  represents  a  reindeer  kneeling  down  (n  an  easy  attitude 
with  his  head  thrown  up  In  Ihc  air  so  that  the  antlers  rest  on  the 
shoulders,  and  Ihe  back  forms  an  even  surface  for  >  handle, 
which  is  too  small  to  be  grasped  by  an  ordinary  European  hand; 
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prove  that  (he  original  was  familiar  to  Ihc  eye  ol  the  artist. 

These  drawings  probably  employed  the  idle  hours  of  the  hunler. 

They  are  lull  of  artistic  feeling  and  are  evidently  drawn  from 
life.  The  mammolh  is  engraved  in  its  own  ivory,  and  Ihe  reindeer 
and  the  stag  on  Iheir  respective  antlers.  Further  rcsrart4)ei 
have  revealed  Ihc  fact  that  in  Auvergne  and  in  the  Pyrenees  the 
cave-men  omanunled  some  ol  their  caves  with  incised  figures 
and  polychrome  frescoes  of  the  wild  animals.  Riviere  ha*  dis- 
covered on  the  walls  of  the  grotto  of  La  Mouihe  (Df^ogPe) 
three  large  hunting  scenes,  one  wilh  bisons  and  horses,  ■  second 
representing  a  primitive  hut,  a  bison,  reindeer,  ibe<  and  mam- 
moth, and  a  third  with  a  mammoth,  hinds  and  hones.  ]b 
the  {^rences  similar  frescoes  have  been  described  by  CartaillBe 
and  Breuil.  They  are  on  the  walls  of  the  cavern  and  mol  of 
AlUmira,  and  on  the  walls  ol  Marsoulas.  The  outlmes  have 
been  engraved  first,  and  afterwards  filled  in  with  colour  in  brown 

The  cave-men  nngcd  over  middle  Europe  is  lar  south  as  Ihe 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  and  inhabited  Ihe  caverns  ol  Belgium 
and  Germany,  Hungary  and  Swilarland.  Their  remains  have 
not  as  yet  been  met  willi  in  soulhpm  Europe.  They  lived  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  Ihey  were  fire  users,  and  lit  up  thedatVness 
of  their  caves  wilh  stone  Inmps  filled  wilh  Fst  (Attimita).  They 
were  clad  in  skins  sewn  logciherwilh  sinews  of  reindeer  or  strip! 
of  Intestines.  They  osed  huts  as  wcH  as  caves  for  habitation. 
'Hiey  had  a  marvenous  fscflity  for  drawing  aidmal  figures. 
They  possessed  i»  domestic  animab,  nor  were  they  acquainted 
with  spinning  or  with  the  potter's  art.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  they  buried  their  dead— Uie  interments,  such  as  those  ol 
Aurignac,  Lea  Eyaies  and  Mentone,  moat  piobably  bdonging  to 
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15  be  compared  with  those  of  existing  races,  St 


races  of  hunter*.  If  they  were  not  allied  to  the  Eskimo*  by  blood, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ihcy  handed  down  lo  the  Utter  thdr 
art  araJ  their  manner  of  life.  The  bone  needle*,  and  many  of 
the  hatpoons,  as  well  as  Ihe  tlint  speitheads,  arrowheads  and 


:  of  precisely  the 

nonpl  the  Esl^imot.    The  i 
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ikmanship  wilh  those  of  the  Eskimos,  with  this  difference  only, 
it  the  hunting  scenes  familiar  to  the  Palaeolithic  cgvc-dwelleis 
re  not  the  same  as  those  familiar  lo  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
lies  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Each  represented  the  animals  which 
knew,  and  Ihe  whale,  walrus  and  seal  were  unknown  to  the 
<nd  dwellers  of  Aquiuinc,  just  as  the  mammolh,  bison  and 
d  horse  are  unknown  to  the  Eskimos.  The  reindeer,  which 
y  both  knew,  is  represented  in  the  same  way  by  both.  The 
iciice  of  accumulating  large  quantities  of  the  bones  of  animals 
ir  dwelling-places,  and  the  habit  of  spliiilng  the  bones 


sake  of  tli 


prepared  wilh  the  same  sort  ol  instruments,  and  Ihe  needles  wilh 
which  they  were  sewn  togethef  are  of  ilie  same  pattern.  The 
stone  Umps  wen  used  by  both.  In  both  there  was  the  same 
disregard  of  sepulture.  All  these  facts  can  hardly  be  ntcrt 
coin.-idence*  caused  by  both  peoples  leading  a  savage  Hie  nndet 
'similar  conditidns.  TTie  conchision,  therefore,  seem*  inevitable 
.that,  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence  of  Die  race  to  which  the 
cave-dwellers  befong.  that  evidence  polnli  only  In  the  dlrectioa 
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II  they  tflorded  .    . 

these  nDimali  have  been  Inced  by  their  reisiiins  from  the 
PytcDcci  10  the  dorlh-eut  through  Europe  ind  Asia  u  fni  a> 
the  very  legi'ora  in  nbich  they  oon  live.  The  munmath  aad 
bison  mIso  have  been  tiaclied  by  theit  remains  in  the  Irown  river 
(roveltand  moiiiSMi  llmueh  Siberia  03  far  a>  the  AmerioiB  lide 
«i  Bering  Sliait.  Palacolilhic  mn  appeared  in  Europe  with  the 
■Ktic  Dumiutlia.  lived  in  Eun^  Hith  them,  ncid  in  all  human 
ptobabiLty  relreatul  to  the  north-east  along  with  them. 

Hun  arc  nfme  heapg  In  north-eaitem  Siberia  conubunt  the 
resuloi  ol  tbe  mamiaoih  and  oooUy  rhinoceros  u  wcU  aa  the 
reindeer  and  mutli  eheep,  »hich  may  be  referred  with  eqiul 
justice  to  the  cave-Dien  or  to  Ibe  Eskigios. 

AnciiKl  Geepapliy  of  Eiirapr.—Titt  remaina  of  man  and  the 
•oinult  described  In  the  preceding  paragraphi  have  been  inuo- 
duced  into  the  ave«  either  by  man  or  the  wild  beail*.  or  by 
•treams of  water,  wJiich  may  or  may  not  now  occufv  their  ancient 

the  eavci  ol  Fnn«.  Switicrlsnd  and  Britain  impljei  that  our 
Utud  lotmcd  part  of  the  continent,  and  that  there  were  no 
physical  bsrrkra  to  prevent  their  migialion  from  the  Alpa  ai  fat 
to  the  noilb-weit  ai  Ireland. 

Tbe  same  cooclusion  may  be  galbeied  from  the  exploration  of 
caves  in  the  south  of  Cumpe,  which  has  reaulied  in  the  discovery 
of  African  ipetio,  in  GihrHltir,  Sicily  and  Mslta.  In  the  first  of 
ihcM  the  ipolitd  hyena,  the  aerval  and  Kaffre  cat  lie  side  by 
aide  with  the  horse,  griuly  bear  and  blender  rhinoceicia  {R- 
tttUrkinm)~'ia  Falconer's  Pataia«ioirapkkal  Umctri.  To 
rh«e  Afritu  animals  inhabiting  the  Iberian  penioiula  in  the 
Pleiatoceae  age,  Laitet  haa  added  the  African  elephant  and 
ttilped  byena,  found  in  a  slialnni  of  gravel  neat  Madrid,  along 
Kiih  fiini  ioiplenKnis.  The  bippopoiamui,  ipoited  hyena  and 
African  elephant  occur  m  the  cavci  of  Sicily,  and  imply  that  in 

and  Africa,  just  as  the  presence  of  the  Eltpkaa  amiqum  proves 
the  rton-eiiftence  of  the  Strails  of  MoAJna  during  a  portion,  to 
aay  the  Icaii,  of  the  Pleistocene  age.  A  small  ^xdea  ol  hippo- 
potamus (/I.  Paul^itdi)  occurs  m  incredible  abundance  in  the 
Sicilian  civei.  It  has  also  been  found  in  those  of  Malta  along 
with  an  eiiinct  pigmy  elephant  ipedes  (£.  UdiUiuii).  It  has 
alu  been  discovered  in  Caodia  and  in  tbe  Peloponnese.  For 
tbeie  animals  to  have  found  theli  way  to  these  regions,  a  con- 
tinuity ol  land  Is  necessary.  The  view  advanced  by  Dr  Falconer 
and  Admiral  Spruit,  that  Europe  was  formerly  connected  with 
Africa  by  a  bridge  of  hind  eitending  southwards  from  Sicily,  Is 
fully  borne  out  by  these  conaideiaiiona.  The  present  physical 
geography  of  the  Medilertaneac  has  been  produced  by  a  depres- 
■ianof  laadlo  the  amount  of  about  4oe  faihanu,  by  which  the 
Sicilo-Alrian  and  Ibeto-Alrican  bairiert  have  been  submerged, 
and  Crete  and  Malta  separated  from  the  South-European 
contifient-  It  is  Htremely  probable  that  this  submergence  took 
place  at  the  same  time  that  the  adjoining  aea-bottom  was  elevated 
to  about  the  s^me  amount  so  as  to  constiluLe  that  region  now 
known  as  ilie  Sahara. 

eiailacnu  Cata  aj  Uh  Amakus  and  Aialidia.—'Iie  Phnslo- 
cene  cavcrtis  of  the  Euro-Asiatic  continent  cuntaia  the  pro- 
genitors of  tbe  animals  now  alive  in  some  porta  of  Iho  Old  World, 
the  eitmct  forms  being  closely  allied  to  those  now  living  in  the 
lame  gtogiapbicsl  province*.  Those  (d  Biuil  and  of  Penn- 
lytvania  present  us  with  animals  whose  neatest  analogue*  aie 
to  be  found  in  North  and  South  America,  such  a*  slnths,  arma- 
dilloi  and  agoutis.  Those,  again,  of  Australia  present  us  with 
oiutupials  (nefoi^ia)  only,  allied  to,  or  identical  with,  those 
of  that  most  andent  continent.  ' 
are  mainly  those  of  the  larger  aaimals,  which,  from  their  large 
•ize,  and  low  fecundity,  would  be  Epecially  liable  tn  be  beaten 
in  the  battle  lor  life  by  their  smaller  and  more  fertile  r 

potarics,  and  leas  liliely  to  survive  those  cbanga  in  their  i 

menl  which  have  uodouhiedly  taken  place  la  the  long  lapse  of 


ages.  It  is,  therefore,  cstijs  thi 
Old,  New  and  Australian  worlds, 
geographical  provinces  in  the  PleiatoccoB  age 
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which  they  have  aSorded  ahiltei  belonging  to  lii 
They  arc  divisible  into  tbee  groups  according  to  i 
man  which  occur  in  them — into  the  Neolithic,  Broi 
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t,  badger,  bear,  wild  hoar. 
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The  Neolithic  caves  are  widely  spread  throoghoul  Europe, 
and  have  been  used  ai  Ihe  babiiationa  and  (omba  of  the  early 
races  who  invaded  Europe  from  the  East  with  their  Bocfc^  and 
herd*.  The  first  of  these  systematically  explored  was  at  Perthi 
Chwareu,  near  the  village  of  Llandegb,  Denbighshire,  in  iS6q. 
In  the  following  years  five  others  were  discovered  dose  by,  a* 
veil  as  a  second  group  in  the  ooghhourhood  of  Cefn  on  the  banli* 
of  the  Elwy,  They  contained  pcJished  cdts.  Bint  Sakcs,  rud* 
pottery  and  human  skeletons,  along  with  the  broken  bones  of 
the  pig,  dog,  horse,  Celtic  ihorthom  and  noat.  The  remaina  of 
the  wild  animals  belong  to 
stag,  roe,  hare  and  nbbiL  Moat  ol  the  bones 
cut,  and  the  whole  group  waa  obviously  an  acci 
resulted  from  these  caves  having  been  used  as  i 
had  subsequently  been  used  for  burlaL  The  1 
in  them  were  of  all  ages,  (lom  infancy  in  old  agei  and  the  iQ(er> 
ments  had  been  successive  until  each  became  filled.  The  bodia 
were  buried  in  the  contracted  posture  which  is  so  cbaracleristic 
of  NeoUthIC  interments  genenlty.  The  men  to  whom  these 
skeletons  bdonged  were  a  short  race,  the  Ullest  being  abmt 
S  ft.  6  In.,  and  Ihe  shorteal  *  ft.  lo  in.;  their  skull*  are  ortbor 
gnathic,  or  not  presenting  jaws  advandng  beyond  a  vertical  fine 
dropped  from  the  forehead,  in  shape  long  or  oval,  and  of  fair 
average  capacity.  The  face  was  oval,  and  the  cheek  bone* 
were  not  prominent.  Some  of  the  individuals  were  cbaraclenaed 
by  a  peculiar  flattening  of  the  shinbone  (platycnemism),  whkb 
probably  stood  In  relation  to  the  free  action  of  the  foot  that  wai 
not  hampered  by  the  use  of  a  rigid  sole  or  sandal.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  looked  upon  aa  a  race  character,  or  aa  a  tendency 
towardsasimiantypeof  leg.  These  Nec^iblc  cave-dwellers  have 
been  proved  to  be  identical  in  physique  with  the  builders  of  the 
caims  and  tumuli  which  lie  scattered  over  the  face  of  Great 
Britain  and  Inland.  [See  Tliuniam,  Cf  opria  Bn(omiita.)  They 
have  alio  been  met  with  abundantly  in  France.  In  the  CarerM 
de  THonune  Mort,  for  exan^le,  in  the  department  ai  Loaire^ 
explored  in  1S71,  the  association  of  remains  was  of  precisely  the 
same  nature  as  those  mentioned  above,  and  the  human  skeleton* 
were  nf  tbe  same  small  type.  The  same  class  of  remains  has  also 
been  discovered  in  Gibraltar,  in  the  caves  of  Windmill  Hill,  and 
some  other*.  The  human  remains  examined  by  Busk  are  of 
precisely  Ibe  same  type  as  those  of  Denbighshire.  In  the  work 
of  Don  Manuel  Gongora  J.  Martinez  {AnligitiAadti  prrhislprkai 
de  AHdjIi,!ia,  i368),  several  interments  are  described  in  the  cave 
of  Murdelagos,  which  penetrates  tbe  limestone  out  of  which  the 
grand  scenery  of  the  sontberu  Sierra  Nevada  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  carved.  In  one  place  a  group  of  three  sketelons  waa  met 
withiOneof  which  was  adorned  with  a  plain  coronet  ol  gold,  and 
dad  in  a  tunic  made  of  e^>arto  grass  finely  plaited,  so  as  to 
form  a  pattern  like  that  00  some  ol  the  gold  ornaments  in 
Etruscan  tombs.  In  a  second  spot  iariher  within,  twelve 
skeleton*  formed'a  semidrdB  round  one  covered  with  a  tunic 
of  skin,  and  wearing  a  necklace  of  apnrto  grass,  ear-ring*  tt 
black  stone,  and  omamenti  of  shell  and  wild  boar  tusk.  There 
were  other  artides  of  plaited  esparto  grass,  such  as  baskets  and 
sandals.  Then  were  also  Bint  Bakes,  polisbed-atona  aia, 
implements  of  bone  and  wood,  together  with  pottery  of  Ihesame 
type  as  that  from  Gibraltar.  The  same  class  of  tonains  have 
been  discovered  la  the  Woman's  Cave,  near  Albama  de  Granada. 
From  the  physical  identity  of  the  human  remains  ia  al!  these 
cases  it  may  be  inferred  tliat  in  the  Neolithic  Age  a  long-headed, 
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Ireland — a  TKt  coD&idend  by  Profi 
pRKnl  day  iepr«entEd  by  at  any  Tale 

the  ancient  Neolithic  cavfrdwcUera  wi 

■peaking  inhabitant  of  the  watem  P 

by  the  dabotate  reseaichea  lA  Broca, 

on  modem  Baaqiie  akulla.    It  may,  theTeioic,  oe  mnauoea 

that  in  the  NeoHthic  A^  an  Iberian  population  occu[dtd  the 

whole  oJ  tbe  a/ea  mentioned  above,  inhabiting  caves  and  biuying 

theii  dead  ia  cava  and  chambered  Combs,  and  possessed  of  the 

featured,  long-headed  race  liave  been  Found  in  Belgium  in  the 
C4irc  of  ChauvBui,  and  they  have  been  described  by  Scrgi  In 
•authcm  Europe  undei  the  name  of  the  Mcdilenanean  race. 

Then  ii  no  evidence  that  any  other  race  eicepi  the  Ibettc 
buried  their  dead  in  the  cavei  of  Britain  in  the  Neotilhic  Age.  In 
Belgium,  hoirevei,  the  uploiaiioD  of  the  cave  o[  Sdaigncaux 
by  Soreil  proves  that  broad-headed  men  of  the  type  defined  by 
Huiley  and  Thumam  as  brachycephalic,  and  characleiiied  by 
high  cbeeli-banH,  projecting  muidca  and  targe  ttaluie,  the 
averageheightbdngsIt-8-4in.  (Thumam),iiJuibi  ted  and  buried 
their  dead  in  the  caves  of  that  region.  In  France  they  occur 
In  the  sepulchnl  cave  of  Onouy  (Olse)  in  asaociation  with  tboK 
of  the  Iberic  type.  They  have  also  been  met  with  m  Gibraltar. 
This  type  ia  undiitinguishaUe  from  the  Celtic  (Goidelic)  or 
Gaulish,  found  so  ahundandy  in  the  chambered  tombs  of  tha 
Net^Ihic  Age  in  France.  Both  these  ancient  races  are  repre- 
KDted  at  the  preieot  day  by  the  Boscjues  and  Aquitanians  of 
France  and  Spain.aod  by  the  Celts  or  Gauls  of  France,  Britain  and 
the  Mediterranean  border  of  Spain,  their  relative  antiquity  being 
pmved  by  on  appeal  to  their  history  acid  geogrsphicsl  distribution. 
For  juit  aa  the  eailiett  records  show  that  the  Iberic  povn  ei- 
tended  as  In  north  as  the  Loin,  and  as  far  e*il  as  the  Rhone, 
•o  we  have  proof  of  the  gradiul  retcocesiloa  of  the  Iberic  fionlicr 
•oulhwardi,  under  the  attacks  of  the  successive  Celtic  botdes, 
until  ultimately  we  find  the  latter  in  possiskin  of  a  conaiderable 
part  of  southern  Spain,  forming  by  their  union  with  the  con- 
quered the  poweiful  nation  of  Celt-Iberi.   The  Ibcriai 
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CoideIs,>nd  ac  a  later  time  by  the  firythoni.  Tfaey  are  recogniied 
by  Tacitus  in  Britain  in  the  Silures  of  Waies;  and  tbey  an  still 
to  be  seen  hi  the  small,  dark,  lithe  InhatHtanti  of  North  Wales. 
The  discovery  of  the  characteristic  sliullg  of  both  Ibca  ncea 
in  the  same  family  vault  in  the  cave  of  Gop  near  Prestatyn, 
FUntihire,  proves  thai  the  two  races  were  ndngled  tegetber  ui 
Britain  as  far  hafk  ai  Uk  BmizI  Age. 

FiTHD  the  present  distribution  of  (his  Don-Aiyaa  noe  it  is 
obvious  that  they  were  gradually  puihed  back  westward  ty  the 
advance  of  tribes  coming  from  ttie  East,  and  following  tbose  routes 
which  wen  subsequently  taken  by  the  Low  and  High  Germans. 

The  eipfention  of  (he  Grotta  dei  Colombl,  In  the  island  of 
Palmaria,  overiooking  the  Gulf  of  Spcula,  in  iStj,  proves  that 
the  stories  satlcrcd  through  the  classical  writers,  that  the  caves 
on  the  Meditenaneaa  shore*  wen  hihahited  by  cannibals,  are 
not  allofether  without  foimdation.  In  It  broken  and  cut  bones 
of  chUdnoi  and  yonog  adtilu  were  found  along  with  those  ol  the 
goat,  bog,  lox,  vidf,  wUd-cat,  flint  flakes,  bone  implements  and 
■hells  perforated  for  luspension. 

FnUiUrk  Catts  vf  Brimu  and  Iran  Ata.—The  eitreme 
nrity  of  articles  of  broaac  in  the  European  caves  implies  that 
Ihey  were  rarely  used  by  the  Bronze  folk  for  habitation  or  burial. 
BrosK  weaponi  mingled  with  gold  onaoicnta  have,  however, 
been  discovered  In  the  Heatbetybum  cave  near  Stanhope,  Dur- 
ham, aa  weL  as  in  thoaeot  KirkheadlnCartmell,  inThor'icavc 
in  StaSbidsiure,  and  the  Cat  Hole  in  Cower  in  CUmorganshlrc. 
In  Che  Iberian  peniosula  the  caveof  Cesareda,  explored  by  Signer 
Ddgado,  in  the  valley  oi  the  Tagui,  contained  bronie  articla, 
aaaodated  with  broken  and  cut  human  booes,  at  well  as  those  of 
domestic  anlnali,  rendering  [t  probable  that  cannibalistn  was 
prdctitcdineartylimesinlhalregkn.    Busk  believe*,  however, 


that  the  fact*  are  Insufficient  la  SappiHt  the  (ftarge  of  eaaqnialtsn 
against  the  andent  Portuguese. 

Caves  containing  articles  of  Iron,  and  therefore  befonging  to 
that  division  of  the  prehistoric  age,  are  so  tinimportant  that  they 
do  not  deserve  notice  in  this  [dace.  As  man  increased  in  civUiaa- 
tion  he  preferred  to  live  in  bouses  of  hb  own  building,  and  sc 
no  longer  buried  his  dead  in  the  natural  leputchies  provided  for 
him  in  the  rock. 

Prehistaric  caves  have  been  rarely  explored  in  extra- European 
areas.  Among  those  which  abound  in  Palestine,  one  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  examined  by  Canon  Tristram,  contained  flint  im[^e- 
meats  along  wfth  charcoal  and  broken  bones  and  teeth,  sotae  ol 
which  may  be  referred  to  a  smalt  ox,  undisticguishable  from  the 
small  short'hom,  Bas  longifrara.  In  North  America  the  remaina 
found  by  F.  W.  Putnam  fn  the  caves  of  Kentucky,  eonsiiting 
of  moccasins,  rudely-plaited  doth,  and  other  articles,  may  bt 
referred  to  the  sane  division. 

Hiilaric  Cows  in  Brilan. — The  historic  caves  have  only 
attracted  notice  in  fairly  recent  years,  and  in  Britain  alone, 
principally  thnnif^  the  laboun  of  the  Settle  Cave  Comraitlec 
from  the  year  tE6g  to  the  present  day.    To  them  is  due  the 

partiaUy  Investigated  as  early  as  the  year  iSjS.  It  consists  of 
three  large  Ill-defined  chambers  opening  on  tbe  face  of  the  ctiff, 
1450  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  filled  with  dfbris  very  nearTy  up  to 
the  root.  It  presented  three  distinct  eras  of  occnpslion — one 
by  hyenas,  wbldidrSLgged  in  toit  rhinoceroses,  bisons,  mammoths, 
hones,  reindeer  and  bears.  This  was  defined  from  tbe  next 
occupatitm,  which  It  protnbty  of  tbe  Neolittiic  Age,  by  a  layer 
of  grey  clay,  on  the  surface  of  which  rested  a  bone  harpoon  and 
a  few  flint  Bakes  and  bones.  Then  after  an  interval  of  debris  at 
the  entrance  -was  a  layer  ol  charcoal,  broken  bones,  fragment* 
of  old  hearths,  and  numerous  instruments  of  savage  life  aasocia  ted 
with  broken  pottety,  Roman  coins,  and  the  rude  British  imita- 
tions of  them,  various  articles  of  froil,  and  elaborale  personil 
oniBments.  which  impJIcd  a  considenible  development  of  the 
arts.  The  evidence  of  the  coins  stamp*  tbe  date  of  the  ocok 
pation  of  the  cave  to  be  between  the  fint  ball  of  the  5th 
century  and  the  English  conquest  Some  of  Ac  broocbi* 
present  a  pecuhar  flamboyant  end  spiral  pattern  in  reUef, 
of  tbe  same  character  aa  the  art  of  some  of  At  illutninated 
manuscripts,  as  for  example  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  goipeb  at 
Stockholm,  and  of  the  gospels  ol  S<  Columbian  In  Trinily  College, 
Dublin.  It  b  mostly  allied  to  that  work  which  fa  tenocd  tr 
Franks hite  Celtic.  Fromitslocalixatlon  fnBritainandlreland, 
it  seems  to  be  probable  that  it  is  of  Cd  tic  derivation;  andtf  thii 
view  be  accepted,  there  is  nothing  at  oil  otraordinary  In  its  being 
'  'a  the  iUumlaited  Irish  gospels.  Ireland,  in  the  6ib 
ituries,  was  the  great  centre  of  art,  ctvilicatian  and 
literature;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  sui^xoe  that  there  would 
be  intercourse  between  the  Irish  Christians  and  those  of  the  wot 
of  BrIUin,  during  the  tirne  that  the  Komano-Cdts,orBrft-Welsh. 
were  being  slowly  pushed  westwards  by  the  heathen  English 
invader.  Proof  of  sucb  ao  intercourse  we  find  in  the  brief  notice 
of  the  ^  ttKolaCambriat,  !nwhlcbGildas,the  Brit- Welsh  histoiiaa, 
is  stated  to  liave  sailed  overtoIrekDd  in  the  year  VD.  505.  It 
ii  by  nomeansimprobablc  that  about  this  time  there  was  a  Brit- 
Welsh  migration  uito  Ireland,  as  well  as  into  Brittany.  ObletU 
with  these  designs  found  fn  Germany  ate  probably  directly  w 
indirectly  due  to  the  Irish  mloioQatia,  who  spread  Christianity 
through  those  regions.  Tbe  early  Chrbtian  art  in  Ireland  grew 
out  of  the  tate  Celtic,  and  fs  to  a  BreaC  ettent  liee  from  the  in- 
fluence of  Rome,  which  is  stamped  on  the  Brit- Welsh  art  of  the 
same  age  In  this  country. 

Several  othn  ornaments  with  enamd  deserve  especial  notice. 
The  enamel,  composed  o[  red,  blue  and  yellow,  has  been  inserted 
into  the  hollows  in  the  bronze,  and  then  bested  so  as  [0  form  a 
dose  union  with  it.  They  are  of  the  same  design  as  those  which 
have  been  met  with  in  late  Roman  tumuli  in  this  cotmtry,  and 
In  places  which  are  mainly  in  the  north.  They  all  belong  to  a 
class  named  late  Cdiic  by  Fraakj,  and  are  consideied  by  him  to 
be  of  British  mantifaclure.    This  view  it  inpfiorted  by  the  0Bt7 
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ntncnci  to  tbc  tn  ol  ewlrtling  fDnidied  by  tfac  chudcd 
wiiten.  PtaUottntiu.  a  Gieek  Bphiit  in  the  cwirt  ol  JnlU 
Demu,  the  oife  ol  the  arapem  SevBU,  writa,  "  It  i)  uid  that 
the  baibuuds  livinc  ia  the  ocun  poui  then  coloan  (thsae  of 


u  hud  Bi  ttoae,  and  preaervo  ihc  daigiu  that  an  made  in 
Lbem."  It  il  vonhy  oI  nmaifc  tfaU,  lincc  the  emperor  5e*eiiu 
hnill  the  mil  which  bean  bia  name,  maitbed  in  pernn  acainil 
the  Cakdnniau,  avl  died  at  Y«k,  the  aconnl  of  the  fsaiiieli 
Bay  hare  ntefaed  PfailoaUitDa  inm  the  V07  diitilct  ia  which 
the  Victoia  Cave  ii  rituatcd. 


diffe.  Id  that  of  Klrkhead  on  the  northern  ihon 
in  Foole'i  Cavern  nnt  Buxton,  and  in  Tbac'i 
«  ranging  from  Yoik- 


ire  and  the  Laie  diitri 


I  mill  Objiililmaii  in  Brit- 


It  li  obvioiu  in  all  thoe  casta  that  men  accustomed  to  luiury 
and  refiKmenl  were  oonpeUcd,  by  the  prcsurc  of  wme  Ereei 
kalamily,  to  fle*  for  nfuge  lo  cavti  with  whstiver  they  could 
tranipoTt  thither  ot  ibcir  properly.  The  number  of  spiodle- 
wboils  and  peiwntl  omaiHUlB  imply  that  they  were  accom- 
panied by  tbeir  lamilies.  We  may  at»  ieler  that  they  wcie  cut 
off  from  the  civiliialion  to  i^ich  they  had  been  accmlomed. 
I  caiei  they  eitcmpoiiied  B^Hndli     '     '        '     ' 
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which  w 


nprca&ly  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  Why  the 
fnhabjtod  is  latisfaclortly  explained  by  an  appeal  to  conlem- 
ponry  history.  In  Ihe  pages  of  Gildai,  in  the  AnilsSasDH 
ChrtmitU,  and  in  the  Aniula  Ctmlruu,  we  have  a  graphic 
picture  ol  t)ut  long  war  of  Invarion  by  wMch  ihc  inhabitanis  of 
Ihe  old  Raman  province  of  BHUonia  were  driven  faacli  by  the 
JutH.  Angles  and  Suons,  who  ctOBKd  over  with  their  (amiiin 
and  household  stuff.  Slowly,  and  in  the  chances  ol  a  war  which 
extended  through  three  centuries,  they  were  gradually  pushed 
back  into  Cumberland,  Wals  and  West  Somemet,  Devon  and 
COmwaU.  While  this  war  was  going  on  the  coinage  became 
debaaed  and  Roman  cnnt  ifloided  the  pattcm  for  Ihe  (miU 
bronze  minimi,  which  are  to  be  met  with  equally  in  these  ores 
and  ia  the  ruins  of  Roman  d  ties.  As  tbc  tide  of  war  rolled  ID  the 
west,  the  English  longuc  and,  until  towards  the  dose  of  the 
struggle,  the  wonhip  of  Tbor  and  Odin  supplanted  the  firitiah 
tongue  and  the  Christian  faith,  and  a  rude  barbarism  replaced 
what  ni  left  of  the  Roman  civlUaatioa  Id  the  island.  It  li  to 
this  period  that  relics  of  this  kind  in  the  caves  nuBI  be  anigned. 
Tbcy  arc  Uaca  ol  the  ananby  ol  those  thnta,  and  complelB  the 
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of  Britain,  nvealed  by  the  aahea  of  the 

ebunitby  thelnvader.  They  prove  that 
L  by  Gildas  of  the  straits  lo  which  hti 
d  was  Lterally  true. 


■xploied  by  Ualbber  and  Oisi  (Anlidhli  dtU'  anlro  it  Zit  Idea) 
and  by  Arthur  Evan*  and  Hogarlh  (JounuU  tf  UtUtnic  Simditi). 
These  discoveries  ptore  that  Ihe  culi  of  Zeus  began  amoog  the 
MycenaeaHpeopleaiPaie30ooyeana.C-accQrdiiig  to  Evans,  and 

that  the  Greeks  arc  indebted  to  the  Mycenaean  peoples  not 
only  for  their  art,  hut  fee  the  cUel  of  their  divinitiea. 
AirTBaairiH.-~T.  Biitun:  Boyd  Dawkiiu,  Catt-tutaint  (l»74)i 

Early  Han  (ittSo);    Manel,  Jrlaiul-  ■■ '—■  '•— >; 

Bucklud,  XWuiiof  Dilunmuu:  (1S3 

I87S);    /o.fji,  Aitknf.  /mt  {iSi 

UUo-ms);    fVngelly,   Tniu.  Ik  ^ 

Eurapean  Coatiaent  1  Hand,  tt$  1  I 

AinM-xk^:  InltrnaL  Cenptsi  i/J  I 

dt  Srrm,  Lr,  OiMmnu  tMitla  it  r 

fptdani  Ui  dies  dt  ia  pifrrt  dam  '" 
SchmeHing.  fttdunhtM  rmr  Us  u 
il  Liili:  Mrrl     ~ 
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CavaxH,                                                                     tW.  B.  0-) 

CAVEA.  the  lalin  name  given  lo  the  subterranean  ceUs  in 
which  Ihe  wild  beasts  were  confined  prior  10  ihe  combats  in  the 
Roman  artnx    The  term  is  sometimes  appUed  to  the  amphi- 

Caaujvmiliari..   Dot  .     .     . 
5iu  ino/o.     P^ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

I 

£^^,i(,ai«*  Horae. 

theatre  (q.c.)  iiselt. 

^K-er  s-"".*" 

CAVEAT  (Utin  for"  lei  him  beware,"  from  cami).  In  biw,  a 

} 

officer  of  a  court  of  juslice  to  prevent  the  Ufcing  of  a  certain  step 

Sd*"I^''  £dKer  :  : 

without  warning.    It  is  entered  in  connexion  with  dealings  in 

CfTPv  rH^tui.    $•>[    .     .     . 

land  re^stcred  in  the  land  registry,  with  the  grant  of  marriage 

licences,  10  prevent  Ihe  issuing  of  a  lunacy  commission,  lo  stay 

the  probate  of  a  will,  Icllcra  ot  administration,  &c.  Caveat  is  also 

a  term  used  in  United  Stales  patent  law  (see  Patents). 

CmtBl  tmplor  ("  let  the  buj-er  beware  ")  is  a  maxim  which 

iroH^idc  :::::: 

5 

X 

hnplica  thai  the  responsibility  for  making  a  bad  bargain  over  a 

puithasc  rests  on  the  purchaser.  In  nn  ordinary  contract  for  Ihe 

X 

sale  of  goods,  there  is  no  implied  warranty  or  condition  as  lo  the 

Bo«.poo|.sb.u, ."  :  :  ; 

qualily  or  bmess  for  any  panicular  purpose  ol  t  he  goods  supplied. 

Bawcembe 

with  certain  exceptions,  and,  therefore,  the  buyer  takes  at  hliown 

rfsk.  The  maxim  does  not  apply  (a)  where  ihe  t  .  , 
or  by  implication,  makes  knoitn  to  the  seller  the  particular 
pnrpose  for  which  the  goods  are  required,  so  as  to  show  that  the 
buyer  relies  on  the  selltt's  skill  or  judgmeni,  and  that  the  goods 

10  supply;    (A)  where  goods  are  boughl  by  dcsciiplion  from  a 
seller  who  dcils  in  goods  of  that  dnciipiicn,  lor  there 


implied  cor 

to  have  revealed ;  (Owht 


luallye. 


ehaiilable  qualily, 


lined  the  goods,  ll 


^r  purpose. 


to  the  goods  as 


n  implied 


Tber 


owe  IIS  orjgih  to  me  laci  tnar  in  eany  iimes  saies  of  goods  took 
plsfe  principally  in  market  o^trt.  {See  further  Saie  or  Cooos.) 

CAVEDOH&  JACOPO  (i57;-i66o),  Italian  painter,  boin  at 
SbsuidId  in  the  Modenese,  was  educated  in  the  school  of  the 
Caracd,  and  under  them  pdnled  in  the  churches  of  Bologna. 
His  prindpal  works  are  the  "  Adoration  of  Ihe  Magi,"  Ihe 
"  Four  Doctors,"  and  the  "  Last  Supper  ";  and  more  especially 
the  "  Virgin  and  CHiild  in  Glory,"  wilb  San  Petronio  and  other 
saints,  painted  in  1614,  and  now  in  the  Bolognese  Academy. 
Cavedone  becsme  an  asislant  to  Guido  Rcni  in  Rome;  bis  art 
was  generally  of  a  subdued  undemonstrative  chaiacter,  with 
rich  Titianesque  colouring.  In  his  declining  years  his  eneigiei 
broke  down  after  his  wife  bad  been  accused  uf  wilcbcnfi,  and 
after  Ihe  death  of  a  cherished  ion.  He  died  in  eitteme  poverty, 
in  a  stable  at  Bologna. 

CAVENDISH,  OBORQB  (iseo-ijOiP),  English  writer,  the 
Wognpher  ol  Cardinal  Wolsey,  was  the  elder  sod  of  Thomas 


CAVENDISH,  H. 


OvenlWi,  cktk  of  ^  pipe  ia  tht  OLdiMiuer,  and  bs  wife, 
Alice  Smith  of  Psdbtook  HilL  He  wts  prolably  boni  at  Ui 
fatthEi'i  OMiua  of  C•vendid^  in  SuSoUi-  Lata  the  familj> 
loided  in  I-ondon,  io  tlK  puisli  of  St  Alban'i,  Wood  Stiiet, 
i>ben'niHnuCavt(idiilidiailaiji4.  Sbmlly  after  tliis  event 
Gwrge  inanied  Mugery  Kemp,  of  Sfniiu  Hal),  an  beirtu,  end 
the  Dices  of  Sir  nunu*  Uore.  About  1517  be  euternl  the  eervia 
of  rarii"*'  Wobiy  M  gcnclanan-iuhtr,  and  loi  the  ntit  three 
yean  he  mi  divided  from  bii  wife,  childnn  and  eetalr*,  in  the 
doKit  pcnonil  Bttenduice  on  ilu  great  man.  Civcndiih  «w 
wholly  devDted  to  WaUey**  iniemts,  and  also  he  law  m  thii 
ippointDieiit  an  opporluniiy  to  gratify  his  maiter-puaion,  a 
cnving  "  to  lee  and  be  acqaiinted  with  itiangen.  In  special 
with  men  in  honour  and  authority."  He  wu  faithful  lo  hi> 
mister  in  disgrace,  and  showed  the  courage  of  the  "  loyal 
aerviloT."  It  is  plain  that  he  enjoyed  Wobcy's  closest  coohdeace 
.to  the  end,  for  alter  the  cardinal^  death  George  Cavendish  wu 
called  before  the  ptivy  ccnmdl  and  closely  examined  as  to 
Wolsey'a  latest  acts  »od  words.  He  gave  his  evidence  so  deatly 
and  with  so  much  natural  dignity,  that  he  won  the  applause 
of  the  hostile  council,  and  the  praise  of  being  "  a  just  and  diligent 
lervant-"  He  was  not  allowed  to  suffer  in  pocket  by  his  fideiit/ 
lo  his  maicer,  but  retired,  as  it  would  seem,  a  wealthy  man  to 
his  estaU  of  CEcmsIord,  iu  West  SuifoUi,  in  isjo.  He  was  osly 
Ihirly  years  of  age,  but  his  appetite  for  being  acquainted  with 
Strang  acts  and  persons  was  apparently  sated,  for  wc  do  not  hea 
of  his  engaging  in  any  more  adventure*.  Il  is  not  to  be  doubtei 
that  Cavendi^  had  taken  down  notes  of  Wolsey's  conversatioi 
and  movements,  for  many  yeaia  passed  before  his  biognph; 
was  composed.  At  length,  in  1557,  he  wrote  it  out  in  its  hna 
form.  It  was  not,  however,  possible  to  publish  it  in  the  author' 
lifetime,  but  it  was  widely  drculated  in  MS.  Evidently  one  0 
these  M5S.  fell  into  Shakespeare's  hands,  for  that  poet  made  us 
of  it  Id  his  Kint  Bcnry  VIIl.,  although  it  is  excessive  to  say 
as  Singer  has  done,  that  Shakespeare  "  merely  put  Cavendish' 
language  into  verse."  The  book  was  first  printed  in  1641,  in  1 
prbled  text,  and  under  the  title  of  Tin  Nifelialioni  oj  Timna 
Wnlicy.  The  Benuine  text,  from  contemporary 


dub  compMed  ol  iti  mcdiben.  OdKtWw  ha  )»d  lUtk  InUI^ 
:  with  society i  iiMlted,U>dti(fob)ect  in  hie  seems  (o  have 
M  avail  the  atteolfoB  «f  Us  fcUow*.    With  bis  idaiire* 

he  had  Hide  mlerannc,  and  ev«D  Letd  George  Cavendish, 
he  made  hia  piiDdpal  hdr,  he  ww  only  for  >  few  mioates 
1  year.   His  diuHi  <Mi  onleied  dally  b) 


LO  the  wotld  in  iSio,  and  i 
it  was  believed  that  the  b 


re  fully  in 


Jnlilth 


imposition  of  George 
Cavenaisn's  younger  nrotncr  iiVujiam,ineiounderof  Chatsworth, 
who  also  was  atucbed  to  Wolsey.  Joseph  Hunter  proved  this 
to  be  impossible,  and  definitely  asserted  the  claim  of  George. 
The  latter  Is  believed  to  have  died  at  Glemsfordio  or  about  1561, 
The  Inirinsic  value  of  Cavendish's  Uft  ej  dudimal  Wality  hat 
long  been  perceived,  for  ii  is  the  sole  authentic  record  of  a  mulli- 
mde  of  events  higidy  important  in  a  particularly  intereaUog 
Kction  of  the  history  of  England.  Its  importance  as  a  product 
of  biogiaphical  literature  was  first  emphaslied  by  Bishop 
Creighton,  who  insisted  over  and  over  again  on  the  claim  of 
Cavendish  lo  be  recognised  as  the  earliest  of  the  great  KngHsh 
biographera  and  an  individual  writer  of  particular  charm  ar  ' 
originality.  He  writes  with  simplidly  and  with  a  certain  viv 
piclurcsquencss,  rarely  yielding  [o  the  rhetorical  Impulses  whi< 
governed  the  onlinaiy  pwsc  of  his  age.  (E.  C.) 

CAVSXIHSR.  HENRY  (i;3i~i3io),  En^ish  chemist  and 
physidsl,  elder  son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  brolhec  of  the 
jrd  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Lady  Anne  Grey,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Kent,  was  bom  at  Nice  hi  October  ijjt.  Hh  was 
lent  to  school  at  Hackney  in  1J4S,  and  iq  1749  entered  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge,  which  be  kit  in  175 j,  without  taking  a  degree: 
Vnlil  he  was  about  f«ty  be  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  vciy  mode- 
nte  allowance  from  his  father,  but  in  the  Utter  part  of  his  life  he 
■as  left  a  fortune  which  made  him  one  ol  the  richest  men  of  Hs 
time.  He  lived  principally  at  Clapham  Common,  but  he  had  also 
»  IswD-house  in  Bloemsbuiy,  while  his  libiaiy  wai  in  a  house 
in  Dean  Street,  Soho;  and  there  be  used  to  attend  on  appi 
days  to  lend  the  books  to  men  who  were  propetly  vouched  for. 
So  methodical  was  he  that  he  never  look  down  a  volume  for  his 
«wa  use  without  entering  it  in  the  loan-book.  He  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  meeting  dI  the  Royal  Society,  of  irtuch  he 
became  a  fellow  In  ijOo^  and  he  dined  «vejyThui»d*y  with  the 


eight  on  paik  of  diaaiuii.  In  pemo  be  wu  tall  and 

idlned  to  be  ifaabby  about  the  tiiM*  wbn  thercedtely 
rislis  of  his  tailor  were  due.  He  had  a  aligbt  beriUUon 
in  bis  speech,  and  hk  air  ed  thaidity  and  reserve  wai  iJoKHt    - 
ludicrous.    He  waa  nevn  auried.    He  died  at  Clapliam  on  the 
14th  of  Febraaiy  i  Sid,  leaviag  funded  puperty  worth  £700.000, 

landed  estate  of  £8000  a  year,  together  with  cuud  and 

praperly,  ud  £50,000  at  hia  baakeis. 

endish's  adcBtlfic  work  ia  distlngtdshed  lor  the  widenesi 
of  Its  range  and  for  IB  eUiaoidiiiarv  nactDBH  and  acQtncy. 
Tbepqieti  ha  Umseif  published  iinm  an  ineoniptete  tecoid 
of  his  researches,  for  many  of  the  results  he  obtained  only 
became  generally  known  years  after  his  death;  yet  in  ^lile  of 
the  aUence  of  anything  approaching  scU-adveniscBCBt  he 

abroad,  reccsniied  by  Ibe  Institute  of  France  in  iSoj  when  it 
chose  him  as  one  of  ill  eight  loreign  ■"»•'""  Anenic  fomied 
the  subject  of  his  first  reccrded  investigation,  on  whidi  he  was 
engaged  at  least  as  early  n  1764,  and  In  i76fi  be  began  dioae 
communications  to  the  Royal  Sodetjl  on  the  chemistiy  o<  gases, 
which  are  among  his  chief  titles  to  fame.  Tlie  first  (fU.  TVsiu., 
1766)  consists  of  "Tlitee  papers  ctntaining  eaperincsiu  on 
Factitious  Alis,"  dealing  mostly  iritb  "  inflaminable  air " 
(hydrogen),  which  he  was  the  firet  to  recogniie  as  a  diatinci 
substance,  and  "  fixed  air  "  (carbon  dioxide).  He  delennlned 
the  spedfic  gravity  of   '        ,  '  '      ' 

investigated  the  cstent  lo  which  they  ai 
liquids,  and  noted  that  con 
by  volume  of  fixed  air  Is  n< 
and  that  the  air  produced  by  fenuentation  and  purrefactioa 
has  properties  Identical  with  those  of  fixed  air  obtained  intra 
marble.  In  Ibe  following  year  he  published  a  paper  oe  the 
analysis  of  one  el  the  London  pump-witcn  (from  Rithbone 
nace,  Oxford  Street),  which  ia  closely  connected  with  Ibe 
memoin  just  mentioned,  since  it  shows  that  the  calcareous 
matter  in  (hat  ?nilecls  held  in  solution  by  thi  "fixed  air  "  ptocnl 
and  can  be  predpiialed  by  lime.  Electrical  atudiea  aeon  next 
to  have  engaged  bis  atleatioo,  and  in  1771  and  1771  be  read 
to  the  Royal  Society  his  "  Attempt  to  explain  some  ol  the 
prindpalpbcnomenaof  electricity  by  an  dasticfiuld,''  wfakhns 
followed  in  1775  by  an  "  Attempt  to  imitate  the  eflects  of  the 
Torpedo  [a  hib  allied  to  the  lay)"  I.Pka.  Ttant.,  IJ7O).  Bui 
these  two  mtraoin  contain  only  a  pen  of  the  electrical  Kseaicbtt 
he  carried  out  between  1771  and  1781,  and  many  msfe  were 
found  alter  his  death  in  a  number  of  sealed  packets  of  papen. 


There 


ts  of  these  for  a  l«ig  Ii 


uLtJmatdy  by  permission  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  to  w4bib 
they  belonged,  they  were  edited  by  James  Clerk  Maxwell  and 
published  in  1S79  by  the  Cambridge  Universily  Preai  as  the 
EkOrkal  Sacatcha  of  Uu  Hon.  Henry  CatoMtk.  About  177; 
or  1 7  7S  he  nsumed  his  pneumatic  Enquiries,  though  he  pubUsbed 
nothing  on  the  subject  till  17S1.  In  that  year  he  described 
a  new  eudiometer  to  the  Royal  Society  and  detailed  obscrvatiuis 
he  had  made  Lo  delerminc  whether  or  not  the  atmosphere  ia 
constant  in  compoilion;  after  testing  Ibe  air  on  aeaily  60 
dISetent  days  ui  1781  he  could  find  in  the  pstqiortinn  of  oxygen 
no  diHeience  c4  which  he  could  be  sure,  nor  could  he  detect  any 
sensible  variation  at  difierenl  places.  Two  papers  on  "  Experi- 
ments with  Airs,"  printed  In  the /U;.  rrsnl.  lor  17S4aad  i;gs. 
contain  his  great  discoveries  of  the  compound  nature  of  water 
and  the  compooition  of  nitric  add.  Startiikg  from  an  ezperiracnl, 
narrated  by  Priestley,  in  which  John  Waritire  fired  a  mialurc 
ol  common  air  and  hydrogen  by  electridty,  wlih  the  mull  that 
Iheie  was  ■  diminHlioD  of  n'tunc  and  a  dcpc^tion  ol  Boialurt, 
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mt  ibaui  two  ptm  of  hydnflen  witli  6-n  rf 
moa  u,  and  Doiical  that  ilmoat  iD  the  bydiogcn  ud  nbant 
one-lftb  tt  tho  cammon  ur  lost  ther  duddt;  mod  <kt 
dmol  into  ■  dew  whlcti  Uncd  the  Inside  of  tba  vc»l  cmp 
Tlib  dew  he  judged  lo  be  pure  wrntn.  In  vwtbn  cipcrimi 
faid,  by  the  deriric  spark,  i  mimira  of  hydrogen  ud  oiyEcn 
(de[Ak«fadated  air),  and  found  Chu  the  lauhiBc  mte 
Udned  BitTk  add,  which  be  Bigued  matt  be  due  lo  i1b  nil 
pnMat  u  an  impurity  in  the  oiyxen  ("  phlogisticBted  lii 
idrich  it  [tb«  depblogiuicmted  urj  ii  dfbutd  "}.    In  tlM 
paper  be  pnved  tba  cencccnfu  ot  thi*  luppoiituia  by  ihoiiini 
that  wben  electric  apafk*  an  lauaed  through  coanKm  lir  tbn« 
la  a  ihiiakaae  of  vdume  airing  to  the  nhngen  >ini^  with  ibe 


kaewn  «f  tbt  phkciiUeated  part  of  < 
It  misbl  faiib'  bo  doubted  "  vhctber  there  an  not  in  reaUiy 
many  diSefcm  MbaUDca  confounded  togcihci  by  na  undc 
naineof  phlogiatlcaled  ait,"  he  made  an  riperiniait  10  deter 
wbMbcr  tke  wboto  o(  a  livea  ponion  of  nitngen  (phlogielii 
ail)  of  the  alineiphen  could  be  reduced  to  nllric  add.  He  found 
thit  a  inall  iiaction,  not  nute  than  tWiIi  pat,  rctisi 
change,  and  in  thie  rcsduc  he  doubtlea&  hid  a  umple 
inert  gai  argon  wMch  ma  cnly  nrogniicd  u  1  diatinci 
more  than  a  hundred  yean  lateT,     lUs  lut  chemiral 
pobliriiedin  173S,  on  the"ConwrakKto(anii)itunof  dephJogiaii- 
cated  and  phkigiBticated  air  Into  nitrous  acid  by  the  1  ^ 
^nrk,"  describe!  mcaiioies  he  look  To  auihentinic  the  I 
riment  described  in  the  178;  paper,  vhldi  had 
tl  by  pcrwnu  of  dillinguL^ied  abihiy  in  fiueh  puimita 
wiinoui  Bucccsa"    It  may  be  noted  here  that,  wliile  Cavendiih 
adhered  to  the  phlogistic  doctrine,  ho  did  not  hold  it  witi 
thing  like  the  tenacity  that  characterized  Prieitieyj  tiiut. 

the  eaperrDenta  Fie  il  dcKribing,  but  otoo  "  moat  other  pheno- 
ttena  of  nature  seem  eapUcable  aa  well,  or  nearly  as  well,"  upen 
the  La^>oiiaeTian  view  aa  upon  the  commoniy  believed  prindplc 
of  phto^ston,  and  he  gocn  on  to  give  an  e^afutiod  in  terutt 
of  the  antiphlof[istic  hypolhesli. 

Early  in  bis  career  Cavendish  took  up  the  atudy  ol  hnt,  and 
bad  he  pramptly  published  hli  reiulti  he  might  have  anticipated 
Joseidi  Black  as  the  diacovcin  tif  latent  heat  and  of  qiecific 
heat.  But  he  made  no  releicnCE  to  hit  work  tin  178],  iriicn  he 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society  aome  "  Obsetvationa  on  Ur 
Butddns'i  opcrimenls  for  dctennining  the  degnc  of  cold  at 
which  quickaiivn  Irectcs."  Ihis  poper,  with  otben  pnbliilied 
bi  17S6  and  i;W,  is  cmcemcd  with  Ihc  phenomena  attending 
the  freezing  ol  v aiiom  tuhstsnccs,  and  it  nolewonhy  because  in 
It  be  tipwaaea  doubt  of  the  tuppositian  Ihsl  "  the  heat  of 
bodia  it  owing  10  their  tontaiiring  more  or  las  of  a  substance 
called  the  matter  of  heat,"  and  htcHnes  lo  Ncwion'i  opinion  that 
it  "  consist!  hi  the  internal  moliw  of  the  particles  of  bodiea." 
Hb"  Acconntol  the  Meteorological  Apporvtos  used  at  the  Royal 
Society's  House  "  (PMl.  Trans.,  i7r«)  contains  remarks  on  the 
precautions  necessary  in  making  and  using  themomcters,  a 
aubjed  which  is  continued  in  the  following  year  in  a  repoit  signed 
by  him  and  six  others. 

Caveaduh'a  last  groil  acbierenietit  wai  hi*  famous  iciica  of 
ciperimeoti  In  detcnnine  the  density  of  theeuth  {PMil.  Trant,, 
iTpg).  The  Bppatalut  he  eBq>l<^cd  w»a  devUed  by  the  Re*. 
John  Miehetl.  thou^  he  bad  the  tnott  important  pans  lecon- 
Btructed  Id  hia  oan  detlgns;  it  depended  on  meaauting  the 
BtmciioB  eiereiscd  oa  a  boriiontal  bar,  so^iesded  by  a  wnlcal 
wire  and  bearing  a  null  lead  ball  at  each  end,  by  two  large 
masses  of  kad.  (See  GaAViTATiOK.)  The  figure  he  i^ves  for 
the  qiecUc  gravity  of  the  earth  is  5-^,  water  being  i,  but  in 
{act  the  mean  ot  the  19  results  he  rccorda  works  out  at  S-**^- 
Other  publications  of  his  later  yean  dealt  with  the  height  at  an 
■iirora  seen  in  17S4  {Pliil.  Trma.,  1790),  the  dvQ  year  of  Ibe 
Hiodtls  (Id.  1791),  and  an  fmproved  method  (4  graduating 
astrononlca!  Instruments  (/d.  iSoq).  Cavendish  also  had  a 
taste  fur  geology,  and  made  several  tours  in  England  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  it. 


A  life  by  Georie  WilKni  (iSlt-ISM),  prinHd  for  1 
d  unp'ubliiS Jd^Sgelh^?  wkh  t"^  1  icajlii^?.^  m'l( 


CAVKHDUH  ICamdishI,  THOMAS  (.5SSf-ii<n),  the  third 
drcumnavigalor  of  the  globe,  was  bom  at  Tiimley  St  Uaitin, 
Sufloik.  On  quilling  Corpui  Christi  CoUcge,  Cambridge  [without 
a  degree),  he  almost  ruined  himself  by  his  eitravagaoa  as  a 
courtier.  To  repair  his  fortune  he  turned  .lo  mantime  and 
ci^niil  ealeqaiae,  asd  in  1585  accompanied  Sir  Richard 
Greoville  to  America-  Soon  reluming  to  England,  he  undertook 
an  dabanic  Imilaiion  of  Drslu's  great  voyage  On  the  mt  of 
July  I  jS6.  he  sailed  fmm  Flymoulh  wiih  iij  ried  in  three  veucls, 
only  one  of  which  [the  "  Desire,"  of  140  Ions)  came  home.  By 
way  of  Siena.  I^one,  the  Cape  Verde  Islandt  and  C  Frio  ia 
BroiS,  in  masted  down  to  Patagonia  (where  he  discovered 
"  Port  Detin,"  hii  only  important  contribution  lo  knowledge], 
and  passing  thnugb  Magellan's  Slnits,  fell  upon  the  Spani^ 
tetllements  and  shipping  <«  the  west  coast  ol  South  and  Central 
America  and  of  Muko.  Among  his  prizes  were  niueteen  vessels 
of  w«th,  and  especially  the  treasure-galjeon,  the  "  Great  Si 
Anne,"  which  he  captured  off  Cape  St  Lucas,  ihe  southern 
eitreBiity  of  Calilotiiia  (November  14,  ijSj).  After  this 
success  he  struck  across  the  Pacific  for  home;  touched  at  the 
Ladroncs,  Philippnie*,  Moluccas  and  Java;  rounded  tlie  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  and  atiivcd  again  at  Flymoulh  (September  9- 
ID,  I  jS8),  having  ciicuninavigaled  the  globe  In  two  years  and 
fifty  days.  It  is  said  thai  his  uilots  were  clothed  in  silk,  his  uil* 
lamask,  and  his  lop-mast  covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  Yei 

and  Padfe  vialare.  John  Davis  (f.B.)Bccompaaiedhim,  but  the 
voyage  (umlertakEn  niih  five  vessels) was  an  utter  f Biture,mudi  of 
thefautl  lying  with  C^avendish  himself,  who  falsely  accused  Davis, 
with  his  last  breath,  ol  deserting  him  [May  »,  1593).  Uc  died 
and  was  buried  at  sea.,  on  the  way  home,  in  the  summer  of  ijqi. 
See  HaUnyl'a  Prindfai  Karitalieitl.  (a)  edition  oF  lege,  p.  loq 
N.H.-snantiveDltbevangeaf  igg^-isSS);  (M  idition of  isw- 
.too.  VOL  HL  pp.  803.815  (Freaci.  ftitty'.  narrml've  of  the  sauie^: 
c)  edllioii  of  IW9-160D.  vol.  Si.  pp.  J51-35)  [on  the  venture  of 
58S)!  (fl  edilion  of  1599-1600.  vol.  iii.  pp.^j-gji  (John  Lane'* 
lartatlve  o<  the  last  voyafe.  e<  1591-1591);  al»  Suiuiaeri' Jtet lain 
lAiber),  voL  ii.  pp.  sm-soq;  the  Malyaeui  Globe  of  lUt,  in  ibe 
library  of  Ibe  MiddleTei^ile,  London,  and  the  Ballads  in  Siai.  Brit., 
-il.  i.  p.  1196. 

CAVEVDIgH,  SIR  WILLUN  (c.  1S05-15S7).  founder  of  the 

English  iwble  house  ol  Cavendish,  was  Ihe  younger  brother  of 

George  Cavendish  (q.a.).  His  father,  Thomas,  was  a  descendant 

nir  John  Cavendish^  the  judge,  who  in  1^81  was  murdered 

Tack  Straw's  invjrgent  peasants  at  Bury  St  Edmunds.    Of 

Liam's  educaliun  nothing  seems  known,  but  in  1530  he  wis 

ointed  one  of  the  commisaioneis  for  visiting  monasteries; 

worked  directly  under  Thoms)  Cromwell,  whom  he  chills 

aster  "  and  to  wham  many  of  his  eitant  letters  are  addressed. 

In  IJ4I  he  was  auditor  of  the  court  of  augmentations,  in  1^6 

rer  of  the  king's  chamber,  and  was  Imightcd  and  sworn  oi 

ivy  council.  Under  Edward  VL  and  Maty  be  continued  in 

'at  court;  during  the  tatter's  reign  he  partially  confurmcd, 

1   the  occasi<Hi  of  Ihe  war  with  France  he  with  other 

Derbyshire  gentlemen  refused  the  loan  of  £190  demanded  by  the 

,    He  died  in  1557.    Cavendish  acquired  large  properties 

he  spoils  of  the  moiusteries,  but  in  accordance  with  Ihe 

wish  of  his  third  wife  Elizabeth  he  sold  them  to  purchase  land  in 

f>erbyshire.     Tliis  wife  was  the  celebrated  "  building  Bess  of 

Haidwick,"  daughter  of  John  Kardwicke,  ol  Hardwiche,  Dciby- 

shire;  she  completed  theori^nalbuildingofChatsvortb  House, — 

begun  fa  issj  by  her  husband, — of  which  nothing  now  lemains. 

Her  fourth  huihand  wa*  George  Talbot,  6th  earl  of  Sbrewsbuiy. 

By  her  Cavendish  had  six  children;    an  elder  son  who  died 

'  '  out  issue;  William,  who  in  161S  was  created  earl  of  Devon- 

r;  Charies,  wbuse  sun  William  became  isl  duhe  of  Newcastle; 
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Fnnca,  who  aumleit  Sir  Htnry  Pierpoal,  ind  m  Ibc  incntraa 

of  ttit  tluk«  of  Kingston;  EliubcLh,  who  named  Cbariei 
Sluul,  oil  o(  Unnoi,  and  wu  tbe  molhcr  of  AraJiella  Stuirl; 
tad  Miry,  "bo  raamed  CUbert  Taibot,  Jtb  eulof  Shrewibury. 

CAVBTTO  (Itsl.  diminutive  of  (an,  boUow),  In  snbitec- 
tsn,  tbe  lenn  given  lo  a  hoUow  concave  itiDuldinc  aoraetimes 
empEoyed  in  the  place  of  the  cymsliun  of  a  cornice,  as  in  that 
ol  Ihe  Doric  order  of  tbe  thatre  of  ManclJiu.  It  forms  tbi 
crawnuig  feature  of  tbe  Egyptian  temples,  and  took  the  placi 
of  the  cymatium  in  rainy  of  the  Einiscan  templet. 

GAVIARB,  or  Cavub,  the  roe  of  varions  apedes  of  Acip€nirr 
or  sturgeon  (f.>0,  prepared,  in  sevetal  quilitia,  as  In  attide  of 
food,    Tbe  word  Is  oanmon  to  moit  European  languages  i 
supposed  to  be  of  Tutic  or  Tatar  origin,  but  the  Turk  w 
khaiyak  is  piobably  derived  from  tbe  Ital.  conofc;    the  w 
don  not  ippear  in  Russian.  The  besl  i     ' 


c.  Isl 
laled,  almo^l  liquid,  kind.  knoKnin  Russia a> it 
by  bolting  the  ovaries  and  straining  through  i  sieve  lo  ciear  ine 
eggs  of  the  membranes,  fibres  and  tally  matter;  it  is  then  salted 
with  from  4^9%  of  salt.  The  difficulty  of  preparation  and  of 
liansporl  has  made  it  a  table  delicacy  in  vfttem  Europe.  »bne 
[|  has  been  known  wiee  the  i6th  tenluiy,  as  is  evidenced  by 
Hamlet's  "  His  |day  .  .  .  pleased  not  tbe  milhon,  'twas  caviare 
10  the  generaL"  It  is  eaten  either  as  an  kori  d'aurre,  particularly 
inRuulaandnorthcmEuropc  with  klimmel  or  other  liquoirs,  or 

quality,  In  Russia  known  as  M^'ifftdya  (from  pujus,  the  adherent 
skin  of  the  ovaries),  is  more  strongly  silled  in  brine  and  is  pressed 
Into  a  more  solid  (brm  than  the  iira;  it  Is  then  packed  in  small 
bands  or  hermetically-sealed  tins.  This  forms  a  tuple  arlide  of 
food  In  Russia  and  eastern  Europe.  Though  the  best  forms  of 
caviare  are  still  made  in  Russia,  and  (he  grcller  qutnlity  of  the 
coarser  kinds  are  exported  from  Aslratbin,  tbe  centre  of  the 
trade,  larger  amounts  are  made  each  year  lot  eipott  'a  America 
and  also  in  Cemuny,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Tbe  roe  of  tuimy 
and  mullet,  piddedinbrine  and  vinegar,  ii  used,  under  tbe  name 
of "  Botargo,"  along  the  Mediterranean  littoral  and  in  the  Levant. 
CAVTTB,  a  fortiGed  seaport,  the  cipilil  of  the  province  of 
Cavite,  Luwn,  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  seat  of  Ibe  principBl 
Asislic  naval  station  of  the  United  States,  on  a  forked  IDngoc  o( 
land  in  Manila  Bay,  S  m.  S.  of  the  dly  of  Maml*.  P<^,  (1903) 
44941  with  tbe  hiTTioi  of  Sin  Roque  and  Caridid  (on  the  main 
pcTiiasula),  which  arc  under  the  munidpal  govern ruent  of  Civile 
(15,630).  Civile  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  which  fDlloMS  the 
ihoie  of  the  bay  from  Manila.  The  norlhcm  part  of  the  town, 
Singley  Pdnt  (one  of  the  ti^  forks  of  the  miln  penintuka],  is  the 
pKbcipal  coifing  station  of  the  U.S.  fleet  In  Asiatic  waters.  The 
nivil  lUtlon  proper  and  the  eld  town  of  Civile  are  on  the  south 
fork  of  the  peninsula.  Cavite's  buildings  are  muatly  of  stone, 
with  upper  storeys  of  wood;  its  streets  are  narrow  and  crooketL 
It  has  fire  churches  (one  of  these  is  an  independent  Filipino 
church],  and  is  the  seal  of  a  provincial  high  school.  Cavite  has 
long  been  the  principal  naval  base  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
one  of  the  four  Spanish  penitentiaries  In  tbe  Islands  was  here. 
During  the  igth  century  Cavlle  was  the  centre  of  pc^lical  dislurt)' 
ances  In  the  Philippines;  in  iSgi  on  the  parade  ground  thirteen 

ment  was  erected  in  1906  at  the  had  of  the  isthmus  connecting 
with  the  main  peninsula.  The  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  tSSo,  It  wse  liken  (mm  the  Spanish  by  an 
Americaa squadron  under  Commodon:  George  DeweylnMay iSqS. 
CATODR,  CAItfLU)  BENSO,  Count  <iSrD-iS6i),  Itsliin 
■latesman,  was  bom  at  Turin  on  the  isl  of  August  iBro,  Tbe 
BensoB,  who  bdongcd  to  (he  old  FIcdmontesc  feudal  aristocracy, 
were  a  very  ancient  house,  sard  to  (>e  descended  from  a  Saaon 
warrfoT  who  settled  at  Santena  in  the  nth  century  and  married 
a  Piedmonlese  heiress;  CamiUo's  father,  the  marquis  Michde, 
married  a  noUe  Genevoe  lady,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  held 
DKcet  in  the  household  of  Prince  Borgbese,  the  governor  of 
Picdmonl  under  Napoleon,  and  husband  of  tbe  lalter'i  sister, 
PiullBc  Bonaparte.   Bring  a  yonnger  son  (fait  brolhu  Cuitkvo 


£veye>rBriiIhettny,Rabliat>tVcadiniglia,GcDM,tiul*atiiiM, 
Alpine  fbctreitci  (o  Mpeiiatend  dtfeace  sraiki;  but  he  9eat 
his  ieisun  bona  in  itudy,  T*"*")*  «(  (he  Esgliib  hnpur 
He  soon  developed  ttni^y  nuked  Libtnl  taidentkt  ud  aa 
uncompromiiiiig  didike  ioi  ibnlatbrn  uid  lininfiiiif^  wbicb, 
as  he  had  notacqtiiied  tbetrt  of  aticeaBt,  mule  Um  a  luvect 
in  the  eyes  of  the  poUcc  and  of  the  teactionaries;  at  th«  ane 
time  he  does  rwi  seem  to  have  joined  any  secret  sodety,  for  he 
«u  loo  kiyal  to  conspiie  against  the  king  whose  uOLfotm  he 

revolution.  But  afui  the  aoxaiion  10  tlie  ihrane  of  Charles 
Albert,  whan  he  always  distrusted,  he  felt  that  his  positioo  in 
the  anny  was  intolcrahie,  and  resigned  his  comrvitaion  (tfiir}. 
From  Iliit  moment  we  ^rtd  him  in  the  ranks  of  tlie  Of^nats 
of  the  government,  altboBgh  hit  was  always  a  toyal  and  stnight- 


.  of  polilical 

and  social  problems,  to  loRlgntravd.aluiLaacquirir^a  thorough 
knowledgE  «f  practical  agriculture.  Cavour'i  political  ideas 
were  greatly  influenced  by  ihejuly  rcvoluiioB  of  iSjoinFtajue, 
which  proved  thit  m  hialuic  raonarchy  was  not  incampttiUc 
with  Liberal  principles,  and  he  bceamc  Bora  than  ever  conviMBd 
of  tbe  benefits  of  a  constitutioaal  Bonarchy  aa  "iffiati  both  lo 
(fe^ntlsm  and  to  republioaDiam.  But  he  was  not  nflccted  by  Ihn 
doclrinaire  Uberalism  of  tbe  time,  and  bis  view*  were  atr«ngtb< 
cued  by  bis  studies  of  the  British  ooulilulion,  of  which  he 
wasagrcatadmirer;  >n>  w^wn  wiflfnawi^  '*  mi^wl  famnir." 
Ha  frequenliy  visited  Paris  and  London,  where  he  plunged  into 
the  politital  and  socud  questions  of  tbe  day,  and  coatiibuted 

on  the  Irish  queslioD,  in  wliicb  he  strongly  difeoded  Ibe  Uruon, 
and  ajiDther  OD  the  Com  Laws.  He  aj^iticd  his  knowledge  lA 
agriculture  to  tbe  minigement  of  bis  fitbct'B  estate  at  Leri, 
which  he  greatfy  improved,  he  founded  the  Piedmonlese  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  look  the  tcid  in  piumoiing  the  introduction  of 
steam  navigiiioD,  railways  and  factoncs  into  the  countiy. 

of  a  united  lufy  free  of  foreign  influence,  but  owing  lo  Uk 
reaciionuy  polifo'  of  the  PiedmoniHe  govcmnent  he  was  unabla 
to  Uteiayiclivepartin politics.  Ini&t),  hawcger,  tbepqicbo- 
logicil  moment  seemed  to  have  arrived,  for  the  new  pope,  I^at 
IX.,  showed  marked  Lihcial  tendencies  and  teemed  mdy  to 
lead  all  the  fortes  of  luliin  patiioiism  against  tbe  Auttriaa 
domlnalion.  The  hopes  of  the  lulion  Liberals  rose  high  and  tbe 
so-called  neo-Gudph  party ,  represented  by  such  men  ai  ^nceUD 
Gioberti  and  Cesare  Balbo,  bdicved  (hat  inluliiii  coofedeialicA 
might  be  formed  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope.  Cavour, 
although  he  realized  ihat  a  reilly  Liberal  pope  was  an  tmposs- 
bility,  uw  the  imparlance  of  the  movement  and  the  Beccnity  oi 
profiling  by  it.  Together  with  Balbo,  P.  di  Santa  Roaa,  and  M. 
Coslelli.  he  founded  1  ncwipiq>cr  at  Turin  called  II  XiwrgimtmlB, 
which  advocated  the  ideas  of  conslitutional  reform  in  I^edmonl, 
with  a  view  to  preparing  thai  country  bn  an  Importaiit  rOlc  in 
the  upheaval  which  seemed  imminent.  In  Januaty  li4i  Ibc 
revolution  flrst  broke  out  in  Sidly.  Cavour,  in  a  speech  before 
a  ddcgalion  of  journalists,  declared  that  the  king  must  take  a 
decided  line  and  grant  his  pcoj^  a  consLitution.  Strong  pressure 
was  broughl  to  bear  on  Cfiarlei  Albert,  and  after  much  hetilation 


a  charter  of  liberties  (Febnury  8, 1S48). 
i  upon  to  foim  the  first  coastitutiaoal 
u  nut  offered  1  scat  in  iff  hcingEu^Kcted 
'itivet  fJilic.  He  continued  bis  }ounial- 
ichs  in  the  Xusrffiwn'i?  canie  lo  eienisc 
grcitinaucnccbethon  ihekingandoapublicoplnwn.  Whenthc 
news  of  tbe  revolt  of  the  Milanese  against  the  Auitriins,  kaown 
as  the  Five  Days,  reached  Turin  on  tbe  iglh  of  March,  Cavour 
fell  that  tbe  time  for  Piedmont  to  ictwilb  energy  badcotDe,  and 
advocated  war  against  Austria.    "  After  deliberately  wcighiog 


Cesire  Baibo  wat  cille< 
by  Ljbqnts  ind  Canten 
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cadi  mtd,"  lie  wrMe,  "  «c  ire  bound  In  consdmct  to  declare 
that  only  oat  p*th  i>  open  to  Ibe  nation,  the  government,  md 
the  lint:  w«,  Immediste  w»il"  Piedmont  »a»  the  only  part 
ei Italy  enjoying  a  gowrameni  at  onn  naiional  and  independent, 
and  if  it  did  not  hasten  to  the  auiarance  of  the  Milan^e  in  their 
desperate  siiuggle,  if  pomfble  before  the  Austriaiu  were  eipelled, 
the  monaicby  toidd  not  survive.  The  situatioo  was  most  rritlcal, 
■nd  even  the  British  govenuneat  was  not  friendiy  ta  Piedmont; 
but  C^VDUT  was  prepared  to  fats  any  danger  rather  than  see 
his  country  inactive  In  an  articJe  in  the  RivrrglmiMB  he  de- 
clared that,  while  he  ncrer  b^eved  that  niateiial  help  was  to 
be  expected  from  En^and,  he  vu  canvinccd  that  she  woold  not 
■ciively  help  Austtia  to  aoA  the  revolution,  bnt  that  if  she  did 
"  she  mndd  have  against  her  a  coalition  not  of  princes,  but  of 
peoples."  CavDor^  attide  made  such  aa  impreEian  that  It 
:d  (he  king's  vacillations,  and  a  few  days  after  its 


appearai 
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I  (e*  months  patriotic  and  levolutionaty  enthusiasm 
ranied  bH  before  IL  In  Hungary,  in  Germany,  in  Paris,  in 
Vietina  itself  the  revolution  was  iiiuraphant;  constitutions  were 
panted,  dynasties  tottered  and  fell,  and  provisional  governments 
were  set  up.  In  all  parts  of  Italy,  too,  revolts  broke  out  against 
the  estaUished  order.  But  the  Piedmonlcse  army,  although  the 
troi^H  bcliBved  with  gallantry,  was  no  match  for  Austria's 
veteran  legions,  and  except  in  a  few  minor  engagements.  In  one 
of  wUch  Cavour's  nephew  GusUvo  was  kQlcd,  it  was  generally 

Ibe  meanwhile  the  elections  were  beirig  held  in  Piedmont.  Cavour 
blmself  was  not  returned  until  the  supplementaiy  elections  in 

aervative.  His  parliamentaty  career  was  not  at  Jrrst  very  suc> 
nssful;  he  was  not  a  ready  speaker;  hb  halnt  oi  talking 
Preneta  made  ttatian  (BfGculI  for  him,  and,  although  French  was 
at  tint  time  allowed  in  the  chamber,  he  preferred  M  speak 
Italian.  But  he  gradually  deveiopcd  a  streng  argumentative 
power,  his  speeches  became  models  of  concise  reasoning,  and  hw 
tne  at  times  to  the  highest  level  of  an  ckiquence  which  was  never 
riietotical.  After  the  dissolution  in  January  iS4g,  Cavour  was 
Dot  R.elected.  The  new  parliament  hod  to  discuss,  in  the 
Enl  instance,  the  all-Importanl  question  of  whether  the  campaign 
should  be  continued  now  thai  the  armistice  was  about  to  expire. 
The  Idhg  dedded  on  a  last  desperate  throw,  and  recommenced 
boatHitles.  On  the  ijrd  of  Mareh  the  Piedmontese  were  totally 
defeated  at  Novara,  a  disaster  which  was  folkiwcd  immediately 
by  Ibe  abdication  of  Charies  Albert  hi  favour  of  his  son  Victor 
Emmanuel  n. 

Although  Ibe  new  king  wss  obliged  In  Hmdude  peace  with 
Austria  and  the  Italian  revolution  was  crushed,  Cavour  nevenbe- 
less  did  not  despair;  he  believed  that  so  long  ig  the  rvnstitution 
ms  maintained  In  Piedmont,  the  Italian  cause  wai  safe.  There 
wen  fresh  elections  in  July,  and  this  time  Cavour  was  returned. 
Kc  was  stilt  in  the  difBcolt  position  of  a  moderate  liberal  at  a 
time  wIkd  there  seemed  to  be  room  for  none  but  reactionariea 
■nd  conspinton.  but  by  his  consummate  ability  he  convinced 
men  that  his  attitude  was  the  right  one,  and  be  made  it  triumph. 
His  speech  on  the  ylh  of  Mareh  iSjo,  in  which  he  said  Ihal, 
"  Piedmont,  galhering  In  itself  all  the  living  fonrcs  of  Italy,  would 
be  sooTx  in  a  position  to  lead  our  mother-country  10  the  high 
destinies  to  which  she  Is  colled,"  made  a  deep  impression,  for 
it  sinitk  Ibe  first  note  of  encouragement  after  the  dark  days  oi 
the  preceding  year.  He  supported  the  ministry  of  which  Massimo 
d'  Aaglio  was  ptesidimt  in  iu  work  of  reiorm  and  resloralion, 
and  in  Oct(ri>er  of  the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  Sanla  Rosa, 
be  himself  waa  appointed  minister  of  agriculture,  industry  and 
coramcice.  Id  1851  he  also  assumed  the  portfolio  of  finance,  and 
devoted  himscll  lo  the  task  of  reorganuJng  the  PiedmonleK 


By  fa 


wdl,  be  nisoiiated  Ibe  union  of 
Centre  [a  raancxuvre  known  as  t 
deetjon  of  Urbano  Rittaizi  lo 
Tbia,  which  he  accompliahed  n 


'ivbio),  and  promoted  the 
d'.  AaegUo'i  knowledge. 


led  to  a  ipSt  between  that  statesman  and  Cavour,  and  to  Ibe 
latleHs  resignation.  Cavour  has  been  blamed  for  not  informing 
his  coUesguei  of  the  compact,  but  for  public  reasons  it  was  not 
doirable  that  the  amnnHit  should  be  discussed  before  it  was 
contummaled,  D'  Ate^o  indeed  bore  no  malice,  and  remained 
Cavour's  fiieod.  Cavour  made  use  of  his  freedom  to  visit  England 
and  France  again,  in  order  to  sound  public  opinion  on  the  Italian 
question.  In  London  he  found  the  teadera  of  both  parties 
hiendly,  and  Lord  Pahnenton  told  him  that  if  the  constitutional 
experiment  in  PindmonI  aucceeded  the  Italian  despots  were 
doomed.  At  this  time  Sir  James  Hudson  waa  appointed 
British  minister  at  T^rin,  where  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of 
CavODT  and  gave  him  valuaiJe  assistance.  In  PliIs,  Cavour  had 
a  long  interview  with  Prince  Louia  Napoleon,  then  prcaldenl 
of  the  republic,  and  be  already  foresaw  the  great  part  which 
thai  ruler  waa  destined  to  pby  in  Italian  affairs.  He  also  met 
several  Italian  eiHes  in  France. 

On  Cavour's  relnm  he  found  the  country  In  the  tbroea  et 
a  new  cabinet  crisis,  in  consequence  of  which,  on  d'  AiegUo^ 
recommendation,  he  was  invited  to  form  a  nunlstry.  By  the 
4th  of  Novembw  he  was  prime  minister,  a  portion  which  be 
hdd  with  two  short  interruptions  imtil  bis  death.  He  devoted 
Ibe  first  years  of  his  premiership  to  developing  the  economic 
resources  of  the  country;  but  in  preparing  il  for  greater  des- 
tinies, he  bad  to  meet  the  heavy  expenditure  by  increased 
laiation,  and  some  of  bis  measures  made  him  the  object  of  hostile 
demonstrations,  although  be  soon  outlived  his  unpopularity. 
Cavour's  first  intemalional  difliculty  was  with  Austria;  after 
the  abortive  rising  at  Milan  in  February  iSjj,  the  Austrian 
gDvemmenl,  in  addition  to  other  measures  of  repression,  con- 
fiscated the  estates  of  those  Lombards  who  had  become  natural- 
leed  Piedmonlesc,  although  they  had  nothing  lo  do  with  the 
outbreak.  Cavour  took  a  strong  line  on  this  question,  and  on 
Austria's  refusal  to  withdraw  the  obnoxious  decree,  be  recalled 

winning  the  sympathy  of  the  Western  powers. 

Then  fallowed  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  Cavrair  first  showed 
his  eilraordtnary  political  insight  and  dtpknnalic  genius.  The 
first  suggestion  of  I^edmontesc  co-«pcralion  Is  usually  believed 
(o  have  come  from  England,  who  desired  the  Italian  contingent, 
not  only  as  material  assistance,  but  also  in  order  to  reduce  tbe 
overwhelming  French  preponderance.  From  the  Piedmontese 
point  of  view  there  were  several  reasons  why  Cavour  ^ould 
desire  bis  country  to  participate  in  the  campaign.  Firstly,  il 
was  advi$able  to  use  every  opportunity  of  making  the  ItaUaft 
question  an  intemaiiona]  one;  eecondly,  by  jmnlng  tbe  alliance 
Piedmont  would  place  the  Western  poweia  under  an  obligation; 
thirdly,  Cavour,  like  Balbo,  believed  Ihat  (he  Italian  questioif 
was  Iwund  up  will;  the  Eastern  problem,  and  aa  Austria  was 
demanding  the  permission  of  tbe  powers  to  occupy  Alessandria, 
as  a  guarantee  that  Piedmont  would  not  prefit  by  the  war  in  the 
East   to  create   trouble  in  Italy,   Piedmontese  partidpatioa 

always  looked  to  Itsly  and  not  merely  to  Hedmoot,  be  felt  that, 
having  proved  to  Europe  that  Italians  could  combiDC  order 
with  bberty,  it  remained  to  show  Ihal  they  were  citable  of 
fighting  as  wdl.  But  there  were  serious  difficulties  In  the  way. 
I^d  Austria  joined  the  alhea,  as  at  one  time  seemed  proltahle, 
Sardinia's  position  fighting  by  her  side  would  have  been  an 
impossible  one;  On  the  other  hand.  Piedmont  could  not 
demand  definite  promises  of  future  aid  from  the  Western  powen 
AS  some  politicians  dalred,  because  these  would  never  have 
been  given,  lest  Austria  should  be  oSended  and  driven  Into  the 
arms  of  Russia.  Then,  both  the  eiueme  Conservatives  and 
the  extreme  Radicals  were  omwsed  lo  expenditure  sn  fordgn 
adventures  for  which  they  could  see  no  use.  In  all  these  dilG- 
culties,  however,  Cavour  was  loyally  supported  by  the  king, 
who  saw  tbe  advantages  of  Piedmontese  parti  cipa  lion,  even 
if  gnatlended  by  definite  promises.  General  Dabormida,  tbe 
minisler  of  foreign  aSain,  disapproved  of  this  policy  and 
resigned.  The  vacant  portfolio  was  offered  to  d*  Aaeglio,  who 
refiuid  It;  whereupon  Cavour  assumed  it  hioudf    On  the  umc 
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day  (JuuuiY  10,  185;]  the  troly  iiilh  Fnncc 
was  tigned,  and  shortly  aftuiruds  ij,oi>o  I^i:dii 
undci  CmetBl  Li  Mirmoni  wen  detpitchai  to  lie  Lnmca. 

£vpdU  at  £»t  aeesied  u  justify  the  fean  of  Cavour'a  oppo- 
nents,   Choleia  itucked  tlK  FiedmoDlae  loldien,  who  foi  s 

public  opiniDn  becuce  despundEat  ud  begkii  to  blime  Cavour, 
and  (vcn  he  himsijt  lost  heart.  Thin  ounc  the  newi  ol  (lii 
battle  of  the  Tchrinayii,  fought  and  von  by  the  Italian],  nhich 
turned  udaiu  and  doubt  into  Jubilation.  Joy  wai  felt  through- 
out Italy,  especially  at  Milan,  where  the  victory  was  the  £ist 
lign  of  daylight  amid  the  gloom  caused  by  the  letun  of  the 
Austrians.  Eveiyone  realized  that  the  Piedmontese  contingent 
iras  fighting  Italy'i  battlea.  But  to  CavouT  the  announcement 
that  Russia  had  accepted  Austrian  mediation  Qvm^LTy  16, 
1S56)  was  a  great  disappointment.  He  had  always  hoped  that 
if  the  war  continued  Austiia  would  be  foiced  to  side  with  Russia 
In  return  for  the  aid  given  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  in  suppreas- 
Ing  the  Hungarian  levolt  in  1S49,  and  the  Western  powen 
would  then  have  an  cq^rtunity  of  helping  the  Italian  cause. 
He  sent  a  menoiandum,  at  Napoleon's  request,  to  Count 
Walcwski,  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  setting  foTlh 
a  kind  of  minimum  ptDgramme  of  Piedmont's  claims.  On  the 
summoning  of  the  congress  0/  Paris  at  ibe  caoclusioa  of  the  war, 
Cavour  first  proposed  that  d'  Aieglio  should  repiescnt  Piedmont, 
and  on  the  bttft'a  refusal  decided  to  go  binisell.  Alter  much 
discussion,  and  in  spile  of  the  opposition  of  Austria,  who  as 
mediator  occupied  a  predominant  position,  behaving  "as  though 
she  bad  tahrn  Sevattopo!,"  Cavour  obtained  that  Piedmont 
should  be  treated  as  one  of  the  great  powen.  Although  he  did 
not  expect  that  the  congreu  would  liberate  Italy,  yet  by  his 
marvellous  diplomatic  skill,  far  superior  to  that  of  his  colleagues, 
be  hrst  succeeded  in  isolating  Austria,  secondly  in  indirectly 
compromising  Xapoleon  in  the  Italian  question,  and  thirdly 
in  getting  the  wretched  conditions  of  Italy  discuBCd  by  the 
representatives  of  the  great  powers,  who  declared  that  some 
lemedy  to  that  state  of  things  waa  neceuaty,  not  in  the  int«rt«ts 
of  Italy  alone,  hut  of  alt  Europe.  A  scheme  of  leComi  proposed 
by  Count  Wiiewski  gave  Cavour  the  opportunity  to  plead  the 
Italian  cause,  and  from  that  moment  it  waa  manifest  to  all 
that  the  libcntionof  Italy  was  personified  in  hlra,  the  statesman 
who  came  to  hold  all  Ibe  string*  of  Eur^wu  politics  In  his 

Caveui's  chief  measure  of  inlcmal  leform  daring  this  period 
was  a  bill  for  supprasing  all  Dionaitlc  orders  uncoimected  with 
ling  or  charity;  this  aroused  strong  opposition 
-    .    •     iiom  the  king,  and 

It  do  without  him,  and  the  bill  was 
passed  (May  19,  rSss). 
Cavour  now  saw  that  war  with  Austria  was  merdy  a  question 

tionUts  of  all  parts  of  Italy,  largely  by  roeans  of  La  Farina, 
but  it  was  necessary  that  this  policy  ^lould  not  be  advertised 
to  Europe,  and  he  strongly  disfountenanced  Maaiini's  abortive 
fevolulionary  attempts.  He  continued  to  strengthen  Piedmont's 
military  rcsouiccs,  and  the  anny  toon  grew  too  latge  for  the 
country  and  was  obviously  destined  for  dwr  than  merdy 
defenuve  purposes.  But  he  well  knew  that  although  Piedmont 
must  bo  made  as  efficient  as  pottuble  from  the  mihtary  point 

have  preferred  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  who  would  never 
demand  territorial  compensation;  but  althou^  British  sym- 
pathies were  wholly  Italian,  the  govetiunent  was  desperately 
■  niiaus  to  avoid  war.  Fran  Napoleon  mue  was  to  be  hoped, 
for  the  emperor  still  preserved  some  of  hi*  revolutionary  in- 
stincts, while  the  insKurity  of  his  sitnattDn  at  home  made  him 
eager  to  gain  popularity  by  wimilng  mihtaiy  glory  abroad; 
hut  he  ttia  beaitated,  and  Cavour  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
lability  to  ovtRsming  his  doubta.  In  the  midst  of  these  negotia- 
tions caiM  Orslni's  attempt  on  Napoleon's  tile  Ooniwy  '4i 
itst),  rUih  thnateaed  to  aliioate  his  Iialiin  lympatUe* 


to  the  n 
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But  *fta 
r  not  acting  with  suKcienl 
the  incident  was  settled; 
and  Napoleon  was,  in  fact,  afraid  that  if  he  did  not  hdp  the 
Italian  cause  more  such  attempts  srould  be  made.  A  month 
alter  the  Orsini  outrage  he  laid  before  Cavour  a  prcqxi&al  for  a 
Franco-Piedmontcie  alliance  and  the  marriage  of  Prince  Jerome 
Bonaparte  with  FiinceB  Qntliilde,  the  dsughter  ol  Victor 

An  "  acddental "  meeting  between  Napoleon  aiul  Cavour 
was  arranged  and  took  place  at  Pbmbiires  in  July,  and  allbough 
no  one  knew  what  passed,  the  news  of  it  fell  like  a  bombshell 
on  the  diplomatic  world.  No  dehnite  treaty  was  signed,  but  the 
basis  oC  ta  agreement  was  laid,  whereby  France  and  Piedmont 
were  to  declare  war  against  Austria  with  the  objet*  of  elpelliiig 
her  from  Italy,  and  a  north  Italian  state  was  to  be  formed;  in 
eichange  for  this  help  France  was  to  receive  Savoy  and  poBibly 
Nice.  But  the  emperor  still  liesitated,  and  refused  to  dcdde 
on  war  unless  Austria  attacked  Piedmont;  the  British  govern- 
ment, too,  in  its  anxiety  to  preserve  peace,  was  not  very  IrietuUy 
to  the  Italian  cause,  (^vour  saw  thai  the  only  way  to  overcome 
all  these  obstadea  ma  lo  fotre  Austria's  hand.  Then  there  was 
the  danger  lest  an  Italy  fieed  by  French  arm*  duiuld  be  over- 
whelmed under  French  predominance;  for  this  reason  Cavour 
was  determined  to  secure  the  cD.<^icration  of  volunteers  from 
other  parts  of  Italy,  and  that  the  war  should  be  accompisicd 
by  a  aeries  of  risings  against  Austria  and  the  knd  deqwts. 
It  wa*  bIm  neceuary  that  the  rising*  should  break  out  in  tlK 
varioui  provinces  h/sn  the  Fiedmoulese  and  French  tiooiB 
arrived,  so  that  the  latter  should  not  ifipat  as  invaders  and 
conquerors,  but  merely  as  liberatots. 

of  all  classes,  eqiecially  Lombards,  pomal  into  Piedmont  In 
enlist  in  the  army.  Cavour  alto  had  a  secret  internew  with 
Garibaldi,  with  whom  he  arranged  to  organiie  vcriunteer  ooipt  ■» 
that  the  army  should  be  not  merely  that  of  Pisdmoot,  but  of  all 
Italy.  Every  day  the  aituation  grew  more  ciilicaJ,  and  on  the 
loih  of  January  1859  tho  king  in  his  qteech  from  the  thioiK 

deaf  la  the  cry  of  pain  (ii  pidt  di  dnlm)  that  Hatched  him  [com 
all  parts  ol  Italy  "— words  which,  although  actuBlly  suggested  by 
Ni4iolcon,  rsAg  like  a  trumpet-call  throughout  the  land.  In  tbc 
rhile  the  marriage  negotiations  were  londuded,  anddurii^ 
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tea,  snd  Savoy  and  Nice  were  pmoiisei)  to 
» the  eipulsion  oi  the  Austrian*  f  loa  Italy. 
But  the  British  government  WM  sliU  unfawuraMe.  and  N^-deoa, 
ever  hesitating,  again  sought  an  eicuse  for  bicUng  out  of  Ids 
engagements;  he  jumped  at  the  Russian  proposal  to  settle  the 
Italian  question  by  means  of  his  own  Eayourite  expedient,  a 
congress.  To  this  Auatrfa  agreed  on  condition  that  PiedrMSt 
should  disarm  ind  shoDld  be  etduded  from  tbe  rongms; 
England  supported  the  scheme,  but  desired  thai  all  Hie  Iialian 
sUtes  should  be  represented.  Cavour  was  in  despair  at  tbe  turn 
events  were  taking,  and  appealed  lo  Napoleon,  actually  thtcalea- 
ing  to  emigrate  to  America  and  publish  all  hi)  ooms|ioiideTKe 
with  the  emperoril  the  lalterdid  not  keep  biienglgemenls.  He 
dedded  at  last  most  rductantly  to  accept  the  English  psopostl. 
lest  Piedmont  should  be  abandoned  by  all,  but  dung  to  tbe  bcfu 
that  Austria  would  reject  it.  On  the  igth  of  April  the  AusUiBB 
emperor,  on  the  advice  of  tbe  military  parly,  tlid  re}ecl  it;  and 
on  the  ijrd,  to  Cavour*!  ioeipresaibk  joy,  Austria  lect  in 
ultimatum  demanding  the  disarmament  of  Piedinoat.  Cavov 
replied  that  his  government  had  agrenl  to  the  congress  pcopowd 
by  the  powen  and  that  it  had  nothing  man  to  say.  On  quiitiic 
the  chamber  that  day  he  said  to  a  friends  *'  I  am  leaving  (he 
last  sitting  of  the  last  Piedmontese  paiiiament" — the  not 
would  represent  nniled  Italy,  France  now  allied  herself  definitely 
with  Ptednonl,  and  England,  delighted  at  Cavour'a  acquiesccDCc 
to  her  own  proposal  and  enraged  by  Austria's  ultinatUB, 
became  wholly  Irfendly  to  the  ItaUan  cause.   A  tew  dif*  httr 
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Ai  La  Umnen  nov  took  tbe  ttM  ammind  at  the  inny, 
Ctnar  added  Ihc  mjnutry  ol  wu  to  the  othen  he  ilradr  hdd. 
Mil  ■cli*il]>  at  this  licK  wai  aitounding,  for  he  wu  viTluaUy 
dictator  and  cod  tioUal  nngJHunded  nearly  aQ  (be  chief  offices  of 
tbcitate.  TbeFMnchtroopsMiteredPfedmOBtiwherethey  wro 
nnivKl  with  enthuiiiim,  and  ihealBei  maTi:hed  into  Lonibardy; 
the  victory  of  Migenla,  whkh  opnwd  the  gates  ol  Milan  to 
Ibm.  ma  ibonly  (ollo««l  by  ihat  of  Solferino.  The  people 
icse  in  ami)  al  Panna,  Modena,  Florence  and  fiologtn,  vhich 
had  b«n  occupied  by  Auiirii  for  tbe  pope  ijnce  1S49;  the  local 
piiscn  were  opcllcd  and  provuDnal  govcnimtali  act  up. 
favour  lenl  special  commiisionera  to  take  chatje  of  the  various 
provincB  fn  Victor  Emmanwl'a  Bane.  But  these  events, 
together  with  Pmssia's  menadDg  altitude,  began  to  alann 
Napoteoo,  vho,  although  he  wished  to  dcatroy  Austrian  tatofrtct 
in  lUly,  wiiafrtid  of  d  large  and  powerful  Italian  aula.  Conae- 
quenily,  alter  Solfciino.  he  concluded  an  amiatke  with  Auatiia 
■I  VUtatnnca  on  the  Bth  of  July,  wllhout  previoualy  iBlorming 
CavoUr.    When  Cavour  heard  of  it  bo  w 
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almost  disnspKtIul  language  tnic^rcd  hi 
until  Venice  wu  free.  But  Victor  Emmanuel  saw  that  nMhing 
wai  to  be  pined  by  a  rolusnl,  and  much  Igiinsl  hiaown  inclina- 
tion.  signed  Ibe  pBi»  picHAinarfes  at  VillBlmnci,  adding  the 
phnse."  pour  ce  qui  memnccme,"  which  meant  (hat  he  was  not 
responsible  for  vhai  ihc  people  of  other  parts  of  Italy  might  do 
Ualy  11).  Lombatdy  wastobecEdcd  toPicdniont,  Veoetia  to 
Rinain  Austrian,  the  dqxHed  prince*  to  be  leimlated,  and  (he 
pope  made  president  of  an  Ilalfan  eonfedoratlon- 

"nie  cabinet  tesagned  the  next  day,  but  remained  In  office 
pnvishmlly,  and  Cavoui  privately  advised  tbe  revolutionist)  of 
central  Italy  (o  rcsbt  the  mum  of  tbe  princes,  by  force  if  nec«- 
Mry:  *'I<ir  we  tntist  now  become  con^ratois  ourselves,"  he 
■aid.  Hia  policy  wai  thus  continued  alter  he  left  office,  and 
PabBer)iaD,wbo  had  meanwhile  succeeded  Mahnesburyaa  foreign 
miniaier,  infonoed  FnncB  and  Auatria  (hat  Gnat  Britain  WMild 
nevei  lolciaie  ihar  armed  intcrvcntiOD  in  favoui  of  tbe  centnl 
Italian  deqiots.  Tbe  new  Piedinonteae  ministry,  of  which  La 
Uaimon  was  the  pnsideoi.  but  Rattaiaj  the  leadiBg  spirit, 
besitaied  between  annodng  central  Italy  and  agreeing  to  the 
terms  of  peace,  but  on  the  lothof  November  pear«  was  aigned  at 
ZArich.  Napoleon  proposed  a  new  coogreaa,  which  never  met, 
and  00  the  fall  ol  the  Kattaiii-La  Marmora  cabinet  Ibe  Ung,  in 
qiite  of  the  qoarrel  al  Monnrabano.  asked  Cavour  to  take  office 
again.  By  January  he  was  once  more  premier,  as  well  as  miniater 
for  foreign  aSairs  and  of  the  inlerior.  His  first  act  was  to  invite 
the  people  of  Italy  to  declare  their  own  wisbes  with  regard  to 
atmeialiDn  to  Picdaionti  but  Nspoleoo  still  refused  to  consent 
to  the  union  of  Tuscany  with  Piedmont,  for  he  contemi^atcd 
pdadng  one  of  bii  own  relallva  on  the  throne  of  the  grand-duchy. 
CaVDUi  BOW  saw  that  Napoleon  might  be  ready  to  deal,  and, 
although  (be  batgain  of  the  preceding  year  had  not  been  exactly 
fuUDed,  a)  the  Austrian)  were  still  In  Venice,  he  again  brought 
forward  the  question  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  1^  Cavour  no  less 
.  than  to  the  king  the  loss  of  these  two  provinces  was  a  cruel 
vteoch,  but  it  was  a  choice  between  them  and  central  luly. 
Tbe  plebiscites  in  the  latter  region  had  onanimausly  declared  in 
favour  of  union  with  Piedmont,  and  Nappleon  became  mora 
preaaicg,  goingio  far  as  to  threaten  that  aoleaa  the  cession  were 
made,  the  French  troops  would  leave  Lombardy  al  the  mercy  uf 
AtLStria  and  occupy  Bologna  and  Florence.  On  the  34th  of  March 
the  treaty  was  signed  and  the  emperor's  opposition  to  Iho  anneu- 
tion  of  central  Italy  withdrawn.  On  tbe  >nd  of  April  the  pailla- 
ment  representing  Piedmont,  the  duchiea  of  Parma  and  Modena, 
TNiscany  and  Romagna.  met,  and  Cavour  had  the  difficult  and 
■tngmeful  task  of  splaim'ng  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  In 
q)itt  ol  some  oppositioD,  (be  apeement  wa*  ratified  by  a  large 

Tbe  situation  In  the  kingdom  ol  Ni^lcs  wu  dow  boroming 
caitkal,  but  there  seemed  a)  yet  litlk  cbaoce  o(  uoIoB  with 
upper  Italy,  for  the  Bourfoon  government  was  a  more  or  leas 
regular  one,  and.  although  risings  bad  broken  out,  there  was  no 
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Cavour  therefore  hftd  "ta  follow  a  somewhat 
ible-fsced  policy,  on  the  one  band  negotiating  with  the  Bonr- 
oon  king  (Francis  D),  suggesting  a  division  of  Italy  between  him 
and  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  on  the  other  secretly  lucking  up  (he 
revolutionary  agitation.  Having  now  learnt  Ihat  Garibaldi 
was  planning  an  expedition  to  Sicily  with  his  volunteers,  he 
decided,  after  some  hesitation,  not  to  oppose  its  departure; 
on  the  ;tb  of  May  it  sailed  from  Quarto  near  Genoa,  and  Cavour 
was  only  deterred  from  declsring  war  on  Naples  by  the  fear  of 
foreign  complications.  Garibaldi  with  his  immortal  Thousafnf 
landed  at  Marsala,  and  the  whole  rollen  fabric  of  the  Bourbon 
governnwnl  collapsed.  At  Palermo  they  were  welcomed  by  the 
Pledmonlese  admiral  Persano,  and  soon  Ihc  wbi^  island  wai 
occupied  and  Garibaldi  ptoctalmed  dictator.  The  general  now 
propiised  to  cross  over  to  the  mainland,  and  this  placed  Cavour 

expedition,  France  and  nTiSiia  were  unfriendly,  Great  Britain 
alonercmained  warmly  pro-Italian,  He  still  hoped  for  a  revolu- 
tion In  Naples,  so  that  King  Victor's  autbocity  might  be  estab- 
lished before  Garibaldi's  arrival,  but  Ibis  proved  impossible. 
When  Garibaldi  crossed  the  straits  of  Messina  the  Neapolitan 
government  fell,  and  he  entered  Naples  in  triumph.  But  (here 
"'  ■  ■      ■        ■  ■    ■     lubsequentiy d('        '  ' 


itill  a  fore 


ir  feared, 
s  loyally 


moreover,  that,  although  Garibaldi  himself  had  1 
acted  in  the  king  of  Italy's  name,  the  red  republicans  erouna  mm 
might  lead  him  (a  commi(  some  imprudence  and  plunge  the 
country  into  anarchy.  The  cession  ol  Nice,  Guibaldl's  birthplace, 

quite  (tusled  the  ether.     Cavour  also  feared  that  Garibaldi 
might  invade  the  papal  states,  which  would  have  " 


tionolo 


nplications. 
■s  the  1  ' 


In  any  case,  Roi 
:x  Napoleon  was  pi 


nade  lergi 


forcea,  consisting  largely  of  b'  _ 
French  general  Lamorid^te,  were  in  a  menacing  attitude  on 
the  fmntier,  Cavour  decided  on  the  momentous  step  of  annexing 
the  papal  states  with  the  eicepiion  of  the  Roman  province. 
The  Italian  armycmssed  tbe  frontier  from  Romignaon  the  nth 
ol  September,  whereupon  every  power,  cicept  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden,  withdrew  its  mlnisler  from  Turin.  But  the  troops 
advanced  and  were  everywhere  reteived  with  open  arms  by  the 
peoc^;  Ancona  was  taken,  Lamorici^re  was  defeated  and 
captured  at  the  battle  of  Castelhdaido,  and  on  the  loth  King 
Victor  marched  into  (he  Neapiditan  kingdoni.  On  (he  ist  of 
October  Garibaldi  defeated  the  NeapoliUn  troops  on  the 
Vdturno,  and  Gaeta  alone,  where  King  Frandt  of  Naples  had 


New 
his  dictatorship  of  t 
90  Rome.  Cavour  1 
tbe  same  time  not 
despotically,  but  be  1 
tion,  which  it  did 

quests  over  10  Kinj 


with  Garibaldi  arose,  foi 

had  to  use  all  his  tact  ti 
I  appear  ungrateful, 
nmoned  parliament  t 


I  prolonged  through  tbe  action  ol  Nipoleoi 
le  reason  unknown  kept  his  fleet  before  the  town,  pr 
y  attack  by  sea  until  England  induced  him  la  wit 
garrison  surrendered  on  the  i^th  of  February,  and 


overwhelming  msjorily  in  favour 
of  Cavour,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  was  pioclaimed  king  of  lUly. 

The  last  question  with  which  Cavour  had  to  deal  was  that  of 
Rome.     For  some  years  past  the  pope  had  only  been  able  to 

saw  that  as  long  as  this  state  of  things  lasted  there  could  b<  no 
united  Italy.  In  October  be  declared  in  parUament  that  Rome 
must  be  the  capital  of  Italy,  for  no  other  city  was  recogniied  as 

to  that  cdect  was  possecL  But  owing  to  Napaleon's  attitude  bfl 
bad  to  proceed  warily,  and  made  no  attempt  for  Ibe  [»cienl  (0 
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carry  out  the  utiloa't  viitats.  At  ibe  mdk  EIbk  Iw  wu  « 
liut  the  chuicli  ihould  proccve  the  (uUst  libeny,  i 
believed  in  the  principle  ol  "  a  Iree  chutxh  in  a  freeiute.' 
great  diuin,  lave  Im  Rome  and  Venice,  vai  now  realize 
Italy  was  free  and  united. 


DcgotiatioQS  > 


irable,  and  Bl  last  bc| 
h  Garibaldi  Wert  particularly  ti 


o  the  Conservatives 

party,  be  did  not  wisb  the  Italian  cause 

idaDgeied  by  tbeii  impnidences.  and  could  not  permit 

jaribaldian  officers  1o  be  received  into  tbe  regular  army 

:  lame  grades  tbey  beld  in  tiie  volunteer  forces.    This 

L,  together  with  tbat  ol  Nice,  led  to  a  painful  Bcenc  in  the 

:  between  Ibe  two  men,  although  tbey  were  formally 

hI  a  (ew  days  later.    Forsome  time  past  CavDur  had  been 

Garibaldi  undoubtedly 

after  a  tbart  iUnets  he 

pused  away  on  the  Gib  of  June  tWi.     He  wai  buried  it  bii 

ancestral  castle  ol  Santena. 

The  death  of  Cavour  was  a  terrible  lost  la  Italy;  then  re- 


id  Irritable,  and  the  ic 


■otved  if 


which  hi 


pcrKuuli  ty  were  urgently  needed.  But  the  great  work  had  iKea 
earned  to  lucb  a  point  tbat  lesser  men  nught  now  complete  the 
tlructure.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  Eguie  of  the  JUht- 
f intiUv,  and  allhouEb  other  men  and  otiier  forces  co-opeiaied 
in  the  movement,  it  was  Cavour  who  otgsniied  it  and  tkilfull; 
conducted  the  negotiations  which  overcame  all,  apparently 
LnsuperablE,  obsladei.  "  That  which  in  A]£eri  and  Giobeiti 
was  lacking,"  wrote  T.  Artom,  his  private  secretary,  "  a  deep 
and  lively  sense  of  reality,  Cavour  possessed  to  a  supreme 
degree.  He  watnotaJtU^d^eur;  be  was  never  a  poltlicnl  dreamer. 
His  views  broadened  progmsively;  at  each  stage  he  discovered 
a  new  boriion,  and  he  followed  his  path  without  cvtr  seeking 
anylhiogsave  what  was  real  and  possible.'*  He  was  gifted  with 
pronounced  political  genius  and  with  an  astounding  power 
of  foreaighc  In  his  ideas  he  was  always  a  moderate  Liberal, 
and  alChou^  be  disapproved  of  republicanism,  he  was  an  ardent 
constitutionalist,  ever  rfdustng  to  resort  to  arbitrary  methods, 
for  be  felt  that,  the  Italian  charscter  bring  what  it  Is,  Italian 
unily  could  not  last  if  unsuppaned  by  popular  feeling.  In  meet- 
ing opprution  he  could  not,  like  Bismarck,  rely  on  a  great  niilitaty 
power,  lot  the  PiedmonCese  army  was  a  small  one;  Austria  must 
first  be  isolatcil  and  then  an  alliance  had  to  be  obtained  with  some 
other  power.  Some  of  his  acts,  especially  his  policy  towards 
the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  have  been  criticized  as  politically 
immoral;  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  few  revolutions— and 
Cavour,  after  all,  was  a  revolutionist— can  be  cenducled  without 
attacking  vested  rights,  it  is  hard  to  see  that  any  policy  which 
led  to  the  destruction  of  a  government,  rightly  described  as  the 
"  negation  of  God  on  earth,"  could  be  deemed  immoraL  He 
has  been  accused  of  changing  hit  views,  but  what  statesman  has 
not?  Moreover,  in  the  extremely  compltcaled  and  difficult  diplo. 

or  dangerous  one  day  became  possible  and  desirable  the  nut. 
This  was  particularly  the  cue  with  the  Neapolitan  question, 
Cavour's  one  absortHng  passion  was  the  libctstion  and  regenera- 
tion of  Italy,  and  to  this  he  devoted  his  wbalc  life  and  talent. 

BlBLIOOIAPIIY. — G.   Bittliconi,  BiUictnifa   Omntriana  (Turin, 
iSqfll;    CounlcH  Evelyn  Martinenga  CcurncD,  Cncoir  (Londc 


IF  cliief  poinn  of  Cavour'i  bfc  in  the  ligKl  light:  G.  Maauri, 
t^niEc  di  Ctnntr  (Turin.  ISTs)  i  W.  de  la  Rive,  U  Comb  ir  Can 
(Paris.  lUs).  inleneiag  anEfvaluable  as  the  wihIi  of  a  contenipari 
and  intimate  friend  of  Cavouri  L.  Chiali.  Lrllrrt  niili  td  inrdiu . 
CnU  ii  Citmr  (j  vola.,  Turin,  iMj-iBS;);    0-  Zaniclirlli,  L- 
ScriUtid  CmU  it  Cmna  (Bologna,  rSoi),  and  ChHur  (Florence, 
19«);  H.  von  TnilKhlcb  "C«Tonr,"inliiaffiilarij(*<HiB(»3(iiii£ile 
Aufiilu  (Leipi^.  iBti):  E.  Dicey.  A  Uemoir  sj  Cn»r  London. 
t«dl)l    CaoteC  d!  Cavour,  Siiurli  ParlamiKlari  (B  vok.  Turin 
Itej-UTI),  Optre  poJitecMtoBomiiit  (Cuneo.  1855) ;  F.  X.  Krauai 
C^iHiv  (Malm,  1001):  E.  Artom,  L'Oprrc  pciilitB  iil  Smalm-i  7 
ArUmt  mi  Kimpmau  luliaiu  (Bologna,  1906).  a  biography  o 
Cavnar**  dnvtcd  pnvate  Kcmtary.  caotaining  saw  materiar. 

(L-V.-) 


CAVOOR  lane  CahummorFmm  ritsO.atowa 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  31  m.  S,W.  by  ra 
tiam  (via  Pineiolo  (rom  the  town  of  Turin).  Pop,  (i«oi)  town, 
loqi;  commune,  M4}.  IIliesDnlbcnonhsideof  abugeiaolated 
maasof  granite  (the  Roccadl  Cavour)  which  rises  from  the  plain. 
On  the  summit  wu  the  Roman  village,  wbidi  bdooaed  to  the 
province  of  the  AIpe*  Cotiisc  There  are  some  niint  id  medienl 
fortifications.  The  town  gave  its  name  to  the  Bewo  lamily  ol 
Chieri,  who  were  raised  to  the  narquiute  in  1771,  and  oi 
which  the  statesman  Cjivout  was  a  BictBbcT. 

For  the  ancienl  name  see  Th.  Mommsni  in  Carp,  tucrip.  Lmt. 
V,  (Berlin,  1877),  p.  tas. 

CAVr,  a  name  commanly  applied  to  sevcnl  South  AncrU»a 
rodent  animals  included  in  the  family  Catiidac  (sec  Rcncima), 
perhaps  properly  applicable  only  to  thoae  bdongins  to  the 


Cypica 


,  of  w 


h  them 


pical  re 


Cavici 


rqve 


nd  tbret  hind  to 
and  the  cheefc7teetfa  divided  by  folds  of  cnamd  h 
plates.  The  tail  iashort  or  rudimentary,  the  incison 
the  outer  tutlace  of  the  lower  jaw  ii  marlicd  by  a 

True  civies,  or  code*  (Csnn).  are  best  Icnovn  I 
pig,  a  domesticated  and  parti-colourcd  race  derived  from  oik  of 
the  wild  ipede*.  all  of  which  are  untformly  colound.  Tbey 
are  comparatively  imall  and  lUulIy  buill  ammals,  with  thort, 
rounded  eats  and  no  tail.  In  habits  they  are  partly  diunal; 
and  live  either  in  burrows  among  the  crevices  of  rocks,  beneatk 
the  leaves  ol  aquatic  plants  in  marshy  dtttrictt.  or  uBdcmeatk 
the  floors  of  outbuildings.  Ilkeir  cries  are  faint  aqucaks  and 
grunts.  Tbey  feed  upon  nearly  all  vegetable  substaiKca,  but 
drink  little.  Generally  tbey  assodate  in  imall  aodctks.  and 
seldom  wander  far  from  home.  Although  the  guinea-pig  is  1 
fertile  breeder,  the  wild  qKciea  only  produca  one  or  twa  yniag 
at  abirtb.and  thisbutonce  inayear.  The  young  come  into  thft 
world  in  a  highly  developed  condition,  being  able  to  feed  tbo^ 
selves  the  day  following  ihejr  birth.  Cavies  an  widdy  distii- 
buted  in  South  America,  aiKi  arc  represcrtted  by  several  spcdes. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  aperea  or  re*tle»  ayf 
(C.  ptralltu  or  C.  aprras)  of  Braal;  the  Bolivian  C.  Minmil, 
fovnd  at  great  elevatielB  in  the  Andes;  the  Braiilias  lockovy 
(C,  npairis),  characteriied  by  its  short  blunt  clant;  and  tic 
Peruviati  C.  atiUri.  The  Latter  was  tamed  by  the  Inraa,  apd  is 
the  anceitflt  of  tbe  guinea-pig.  As  to  the  oiigio  of  that  nainc, 
some  wrileia  consider  it  a  corruption  ol  Gulnna-pig,  but  it  is 
mote  probable  that  the  word  "  Guinea  "  merely  **gi*ift**  foreign. 
The  guinea-pig  is  a  singularly  inoQcnsive  and  defenceless  oeature. 
of  a  restless  dispcoition,  and  wanting  in  that  intclhgeDce  which 
usually  characterizes  domestic  pels,  although  said  to  ihovsomc' 
discriminatioiL  It  is  of  no  particular  service  to  man,  neither 
its  flesh  nor  lis  fur  being  generally  put  to  use,  while  the  state- 
ment that  its  presence  is  suffidenl  to  drive  off  rats  and  mice 
appears  to  be  without  foundation.  It  is  ^ceedio^y  prolibc, 
begfnning  to  breed  at  the  age  of  two  months;  tbe  number  of 
young  varying,  according  to  the  age  of  the  parenl,  from  four 
to  twelve.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  single  pair  of  guinea- 
pigs  may  prove  tbe  parent  stock  of  a  thousand  individuals  in  a 
Buigieyear. 

A  very  diRerent  animal  is  tbe  Patsgonian  csvy,  or  mara 
IDelickaUi  palKlwtiuB).  the  typical  rcpreseaUtivc  of  ■  genu 
charaderiicd  by  long  limbs,  comparatively  large  eati,  and  a 
short  tan.  The  animal  b  about  the  tat  of  a  bare,  to  wUcb  it 
approiimates  in  form  and  habits.  It  is  most  abundant  is  tbe 
open  districts  ol  Patagonia,  but  also  ranges  on  to  the  Arxeolina 
Pampas,  where  It  is  now  scarce.  Although  occauonally  seen 
in  Urge  flocks,  the  mars,  is  more  commonly  foimd  in  amaU 
patties  or  in  pairs,  the  partita  commonly  moving  In  sin^  file. 
It  has  a  pccuU'ir  kind  of  hopping  gait;  and  is  mainly  diurnal.  Id 
accordance  with  which  habit  lis  eyes  are  protected  by  lashes. 
It  livd  LQ  a  burrow,  generally  excavated  by  itself;  hut  when 
pursued,  seeks  safely  in  flight,  rather  than  by  a  relremi  to  it* 
hole.     Ft«m  two  10  five  young  are  produced  twice  B  jcar.     A 
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Moch  OBflcT  vcdo,  D.  talMula,  without  the 

Uaek  bud  above  the  tail,  inlwbiu  IhcMit-pliiiu 

Muu  have  beeo  ininxluccil  jnio  levtnl  Biitiib  pack*.     F«il 

■pcdd  o[  Dtliclwlii  occur  in  ihe  avens  of  Bniil,  ud  iIsd 

in  the  rapeifdel  dcpoiita  of  Aipntina.  (R.  L.*) 

UWDOR.  ■  village  and  parish  d(  NainuMie,  ScsUanl. 
Pop.  <A  piiiih  (1901)  Q15.  The  villa<e  i>  situated  s  m.  S.S.W. 
o(  Main  and  j  m.  Iiom  GoUanBdd  Junclion  on  the  HigUaDd 
raflwax-  The  castle  was  the  Ktvt.  t>ccoidii:|  to  the  tndition 
vhich  Shakespeare  has  pcrpeLiuted,  of  the  murder  of  King 
Duncan  by  Macbeth,  thane  of  Cawdor  (or  Caldei).  m  1040. 
Since  the  sideat  pan  o(  the  itiuctun  data  fiom  14S4.  bonver, 
and  teemingly  had  ro  piedenawT,  the  traditioa  haa  no  founda- 
tioB  In  tact.  The  buihUng  iianda  on  the  nckj'  bank  ef  Cawdor 
Bum,  a  Dght-haod  tributary  ol  the  Nairn.  The  naasive  ' 
wilfa  amail  luircU  is  the  original  porlioD  of  the  caitle,  and 
were  added,  in  the  ijlh  century,  the  nwdera  buiidfaic>  fbnning 
two  lidei  ol  a 

Kilnvock  (pionounced  Karamk)  Castle,  t)  n.  W.  of  Cawdor, 
occupies  a  conunanding  lite  on  the  Left  bank  el  tT 
Ila  keep  dates  from  1460,  and  the  later  buildini^  beic 
ijtb  cenluiy.  It  baa  been  conlinuouily  tenanted  by  the  Roses, 
a  in  Scotland.     They 


aikable  fa 


i[  and  icllled  at  Kilravock  in 
I19J,  afaicc  which  dale  ion  has  succerded  father  without 
interpoailion  of  a  coUaleral  heir,  an  instance  of  direct  des 
unique  in  Scolliih  history.  Moreover,  natly  eveiy  Rose 
borne  the  Christian  name  of  Hugh,  and  only  one  attained 
higher  sodal  rank  than  that  of  laird.  Queen  Mary  was  icce: 
11  the  castle  in  1  j«i,  and  Ehince  Chaila  Edward  was  enteita: 
four  days  before  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  The  gardens  arc  rem 
able  for  their  beauty. 

CIWHPORB.  01  KxNPiia,  a  city  and  district  oC  Britbh  I1 
in  the  Allahabad  diviiion  of  the  Uniled  Provinces.    The 
is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  thr  Ganges,  4a  m.  soulti-i 
of  Lucknow,  and  formed  from  early  times  a  Cionlici  outptsi 
of  the  people  of  Oudh  and  Bengal  ij^inst  their  Darthem  neigh- 
bours,    CUveaelectcdit,  on  account  of  its  coDimanding  position, 
•a  the  cantonment  for  the  brigade  of  troops  lent  him  by  the 
luwah  of  Oudh.     In  iSoi,  when  Ihe  Ceded  Provinces  were  ac- 
quired by  the  East  India  Company,  il  became  Ibe  chief  British 
frontier  station.    But  by  the  lime  of  the  Mutiny  the  frontier 
had  left  it  Uhind.  and  it  was  demidcd  of  lioops.     Now  it  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  junction  of  four  railway^  the  East  Indian. 
Oudh  &  Rohilkand,  Rajpulana  and  Indian  Midland,  and  as 
a  great  emporium  for  harness,  shoes  and  other  leather-work. 

in  the  decade.     In  19113  the  city  was  devastated  by  an  epidemic 
ololaguc 

The  nnme  of  Cawopore  is  indelibly  connected  with  the  blackest 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  Mutiny — the  raaasacie  here 
in  July  18^7  of  hundreds  of  women  and  children  by  the  Nana 
Sahib.  The  full  details  of  the  siege  and  massacre  will  he  found 
under  Indian  MtinHi,  and  here  it  will  sulTice  to  refer  lo  the 
local  .memorials  of  that  evil  lime.  The  entrenchment,  where 
General  Sir  IL  M.  Wheeler  with  his  small  band  of  soldien  and 

•hildren  were  shot  while  getting 


foscriplion  upon  its  c 


concealed  thcmselvi 


dcd  by  ai 


re  with  a 


About  Ihrec-quartc 
atigcs,  h  the  Massacre  Ghat.  A  gw 
a  11  ft.  high  leads  down  (0  the  tiv 
-es  on  these  banks  thai  the  murder 
who  shot  down  Ibe  little  garrison  as  so 


ic  boats  which  wi 


safety.  On  the  river  bank  is  a  temple  to  Siva,  of  hexagonal 
fbape,  old  and  going  to  ruin.  Steps  lead  from  this  temple  lo  an 
cndoied  flight  ol  stairs,  which  in  the  cold  season  descend  to 
Ihe  sralcr,  but  in  the  rains  aie  coveted  almost  to  the  top.  This 
Is  the  ghat  where  some  600  helpless  people  were  sUiu,  in  spile 
of  1.  promiie  ol  safa-coaducl  from  tbs  Nana.    The  lemaining 


MO  Tictidii,  «4n  had  nnpcd  ^  haDctaol  the  aiege  aad  lundrcd 

the  butcheij  of  the  river  bank,  were  maasacred  afterwards  and 
out  down  the  famous  weU  of  Cswnpore,  which  is  now  marked 
by  ■  memorial  and  Binoimded  by  gardeni.     The  nvmorial  is 
crowned  by  the  Ggurt  o[  an  angel  in  white  marble,  and  on  the 
wall  of  the  well  jiseIC  Is  tbc  following  bucrlptton^^ 
Sacrrd  to  the  perpetual  Memory  at  a  Erest  company  ef 
Christiao  people,  diietly  Women  and  ChUdren,  who  nrar  tUa 
•not  were  cruelly  mutileiHi  liy  the  loUowen  of  the  rebel 
Nana  Dhundu  Pani.  ol  Bithur,  and  cari.  the  dying  with  the 
dead,  into  the  wiU  below,  on  the  xvlh  day  ot  July.ldDCCCLVIl. 
Tbt  niarucT  or  Cawmtoie  is  situated  between  tbc  Ganges 
and  Jumna  rivers,  and  Is  a  portion  of  the  wcU-wateied  and 
fertile  tract  known  as  thcDoab,  Ihe  total  area  being  138491),  m. 
The  geneial  iBclmation  of  Ihe  country  is  from  north  to  south- 
Besides  the  two  great  riven,  the  principal  streams  ar     ~ 


rRhind 


leKava 


w  Singar,  the  Isan  and  tfa 


The 
anal,  and 


branchea  of  the  Ganges  ci 
travenedbytwolinesof  railway.  Ii  usedtobeagreat 
the  indigo  industry,  which  hoa  now  declined.  The  population  in 
ipoi  was  I, is8,»68,  blowing  an  increase  o(4%duringihe  decade. 
CASTOK,  WILLIAM  (c.  1411-1491],  thefirat  English  printer, 
was  born  somewhere  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  perhaps  at  Tent  etden. 
The  name,  which  was  apparently  pronounced  Cauiton,  i* 
identical  with  Causton,  the  name  ai  a  manor  in  the  pariah  id 
Kadlow,  and  was  a  fairly  common  •Btname  in  the  15th  century. 
The  date  of  Caiton's  birth  was  aibilnrily  filed  in  174S  try  Olt^ 


Blades, 


d  that  in  1438,  who)  he  w 


appreniiced  to  Robert  Large,  hi  

aiileen  yean  of  age.  This  would  place  his  birth  in  I4I1-141J. 
Robert  Large  was  a  rich  silk  meicei  who  became  slieiiff  in  1430 
and  loM  mayor  of  London  in  1439.  and  the  fact  of  Canon's 
apprenticeship  to  him  argues  that  Caxton's  own  parents  were 
in  a  good  position.  Large  died  in  1441,  leaving  a  small  be- 
quest 10  Caitoo,  and  his  eaecutois  woidd  be  bound  to  place  the 
youngman  where  he  could  finishhis  term.  He  was  probably  sent 
Bruges,  then  the  central  foreign  market  of  the  Anglo- 


enllyei 


acting  gov 


jmpany,  t 


W.  Obray,  b 


1463  he 


if  Uetcbant  Adventuters 

in,"  was  domjnaled  by  the  Mercers' 
'  of  which  Caaion  bad  bets  lomuiUy 
J4SJ.  The  fiiit  governor,  appoillted 
granted  by  Edward  IV.  in  1463,  waa 
posilion  is  definitely  asserted  in  1464. 
ippointed,  together  with  Sir  Richard 
WhitehiU.  to  negotiate  with  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
renewal  i^  1  treaty  concerniDg  the  wool  trade,  which  waa  about, 
10  ex^re.    These  attempts  failed,  but  he  was  again  employed, 

but  successful  mission  in  October  1468  to  (he  new  duke,  Charles 
the  Bold,  who  earlier  in  the  year  had  married  Princess  Margaret 
of  York,sisler  of  EdwardlV.  Tbc  last  mention  of  Caitonin  the 
capacity  of  governor  of  Ihe  "  English  Nation  "  is  on  the  ijth  ol 
August  141)4,  and  it  was  probably  aboul  that  time  that  he  entered 
the  household  of  the  duchess  Margaret,  possibly  in  Ihe  position 
of  commercial  adviser.  In  bis  diplomatic  mission  in  L4M  he  had 
been  associated  with  Lord  Scales,  afterwards  Earl  Rivcis  and  one 
of  his  chief  patrons,  and  at  the  Burgundian  court  he  must  have 
come  in  touch  with  Edward  IV.  during  his  brief  exile  in  1470. 

He  hod  begun  his  translation  of  the  popular  medieval  romance 
of  Troy,  Tie  RauyiU  0/  Iki  Hislerya  sj  Trtye,  from  the  French 
of  Raoiil  le  Fivte.  early  in  1469;  and,  after  laying  it  a^de  for 

e,  he  resumed  it  at  the  wish  of  the  duch^  Margaret, 
the  MS.  was  presented  in  Sepiember  1471'.     During 

r-ihree  years'  residence  in  Bruges  Calton  would  have 
■he  rich  libraries  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  other 
nobles,  and  about  this  lime  be  learned  the  art  of  printing  His 
disciple.  Wynkyn  dc  Wotde.  sayi  that  be  was  taught  at  Cologne, 
probably  during  a  visit  Ibere  in  1471,  recorded  in  Ibe  preface  to 
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It  ht  iMint  tram  CoUrd  Mu- 

Btnio  btton  1474.  Hs  ceued  M  be  ■  mcmbel  ctf  U»  gild  of 
St  Joho  {■  gild  ol  iilimuiuttti)  b  I47J,  aod  tht  Gm  dated  book 
beiikDOwii  to  tuvc  pduled  It  dated  nj6.  UuuioD  and  Cuton 
wtn  panocn  or  uxxialeg  U  Btugo,  nhen  Cuton  priated 
hit  Rtaiydi  in  1474  oi  1475.  Hii  aecond  book,  TAi  Gmnc  and 
Ptajt  >/  CAeiK,  [lom  the  liba  dc  lnJr  uaaJumm  of  Jacobus 
de  CesaoLia  tfarough  the  Ficnch  of  JehiD  dc  Viinay,  wu  finilliFd 
in  1474,  uid  printed  soon  ailer;  the  last  book  piinlec]  by 
Mansion  aod  CutoD  at  Bruges  was  the  Quaire  dtrreniaes  tJicfv, 
an  aoonymota  treatise  usually  koowD  as  De  qiuOvr  ngtitamu. 
Other  book!  in  the  lame  type  irere  piiated  by  Haraion  at  Biuga 
aftec  Caiton'i  depaitun. 

By  Scptonber  1470  Caiton  had  established  hinneil  in  the 
almonry  at  Westmirater  ai  Ihe  lign  of  the  Red  Pale.  Robert 
Copland  the  printer,  who  nii  afterwards  one  ol  Caiton'i  assist- 
ants, statea  that  Caston  began  by  printing  aioait  pamphlets. 
The  fii^t  dated  book  printed  in  England  was  Lord  Rivcts's 
traotlatiOQ  (revised  by  Caiton)  of  Tit  Dicia  or  layeHpi  'J  III' 
fUitsapIra  (H77).  From  this  time  until  his  death  in  1491 
Catton  was  busy  writing  and  printing.  His  services  10  Enf^ish 
literatsre,  apart  irom  his  work  as  a  printer  (see  Tvpocuphv), 
are  very  considerable.  His  most  important  original  worit  is  an 
eighth  hook  added  to  the  Fdydirinikm  (vol.  viii.  iTl  Ihe  Rolls 
Series  edition)  of  Ralph  Higden.  Caiton  revised  and  printed 
John  of  Tnvisa's  work,  and  bmuglit  down  Ihe  narrative  himself 
from  ijjS  to  1460,  using  as  his  authorities  FascictihH  Itmpenm, 
a  pi^iilu  work  in  the  isth  century,  and  an  unknown  Aumuic 
■■(Km.  In  Ihe  year  before  his  death  he  complained  in  the 
preface  to  his  Bnejias  of  Ihe  dianging  stale  of  the  English 
language^  a  condition  of  things  which  he  did  as  much  as  any  man 
lo  remedy.  He  printed  Chaucer's  CatOalmry  Tola  (r47S  ?  and 
I4S}),  Tfi^iu  and  CiiseUe  {n^i  ?],  the  Hauii  e}  Famt  (1483  f), 
and  the  translalion  of  Borthius  (1478?);  Gowct's  Cenjisiio 
AmaHUi  (1483),  tad  many  poems  of  Lydgatc.  His  pros  wns, 
however,  not  worked  (or  purely  literary  ends,  bot  was  a  com- 
mercial tpecutilioa.     For  the  many  tervice-books 


resale,  a 


etthets 


Ihe  upper  classes  hy  (he  tales  of  chivalry  which  Issued  regulariy 
Irom  his  press.  He  printed  MJJaty's  Mvrlt  dTArthtr,  and  himsell 
translated  from  Ihe  French  the  Bri*eo/H'ii(i)rieu/7ai(>ii  (1477?), 
r*«  Hiiltrye  of  »cy«or(  Oa  Fea  ((tom  Ihe  Doldi,  i48r  and 
1489?),  Gtdfrt}  o[  Btltrr"  or  ^A<  Sifte  and  Cmfwife  0/ 
IktnaaUm  (1481),  Tkt  LyI  «/  CkarUt  Ikt  GrcU  (1(85),  Tte 
KnyfU  Paryt  and  ikt  Fayr  Vytnn  (1485].  Blaiukardyti  and 
Et/drifiiu  (1489?),  Tkt  Four*  Soaxa  tf  Ayimm  (1489?);  also 
the  JCdroIe  Ptmala  (14T8),  and  the  FsyOEi  <4  Atma  and  0/ 
ChyiuJryt  (ntg)  of  Christine  de  Pisan.  The  most  amhilious 
production  of  Us  press  was  perhaps  his  version  of  the  CaUm 
tttfii,  the  iraBslatlon  of  wluch  he  finished  in  November  14S1. 


a  of Ihe  s 


le  ijlh  ce 


Lrt'id'i  BVrta  of  Jacobus  de  Vongine,  hul  Caiton  chiefly  used 
eti'ting  French  and  English  versions  for  his  compilatioa.  Tl 
book  is  illustrated  by  seventy  woodcuts,  and  Caiton  says  he  wi 
only  mconraged  to  persevere  in  his  laborious  and  cipeosi' 
task  by  the  libmUty  of  William,  earl  of  AnindeL  The  idlene 
which  be  so  often  deprecates  in  his  prefaces  was  no  vice  of  his,  f* 
in  addition  tohb  voluminous  transliLions  his  output  as  a  print 
was  ovrr  tS^ooo  pagei,  and  he  published  nincty-sii  separa 
works  or  editions  of  works,  with  apparently  Utile  skilled  atsis 
anct,  tbongh  later  printers,  Wynkyn  de  Wordc,  Robert  Copland 
and  pouibiy  Richard  Pynson,  were  trained  under  him. 

The  different  founts  of  type  used  by  Cailon  arc  illustral 
Bhdes  and  Du9,  and  there  Is  an  eicellcnt  sclccllon  of  Cam 
Ibr  Btiliah  Museum,  in  the  University  Uhraty  at  Cambridga, 
besides  those  In  private  hands.  A  rccoid  price  for  a  Cuclon  wai 
reached  In  igoi  when  Mr  Bernard  Quariicb  paid  fmj  for  Tht 
Keyat  Bftk  (nil  ?] ,  a  translalion  of  the  popular  Smiiiit  dei 
licciitJtivertHi.  His  books  have  no  title-pages,  and  from  118; 
onwards  are  usually  adorned  with  a  curious  device,  consisting  of 
the  letien  W.  C.iepacaled  by  a  trade  mtifc,  wilh  an  elaborate 


bonier  abo*e  aad  beknr.    TbelauridxiODlbi 
fancifnlly  inlerpntcd  as  S.C.  for  Saocta ' 
that    Caiton    leanll    hi* 


wbeh  mark  ha* 


4,U>edi 
of  hb  Gin   pfioled  book.    This 
devioa  wu  Snt  used  Id  tn  edilion 

Saruai  miMil,  pdoted  for 

CutoobyCeoigeMajrnlal  in  Paris, 

rabacquently  adopted  with 

small  allentlona  by  his  sBoceuot  at 

WtMialiMerpnsa,  Wynkyn  de 

Woi4b  Thafimdhiaboatsoao- 


vals,    wUcfa    I 


_  atudeDfa.  He  bad  used  ■ 
woodcut  initial  letter  in  Us  biaad>ide/<idiiffeiK«  primed  in  14^ 
~  Caxton's  muriate  or  of  the  birth  of  Us  childreB 
has  been  found,  but  Gerard  Croppe  wu  Kparated  from  his  wife 
EUxabeth,  daughter  of  WIHiamCaiiDn,  before  T4Q«,  when  Croppc 
made  certain  claims  in  conneiion  with  his  father.in-Uw's  vilL 

TBS.— Eiriier  MoBTaphi™  of  Caiton  were  fiipeneded  by 
Wilfiaa  Blades,  whw  Lif,  aad  Tyfioimpky  tf  WMitm 
dIl,  iMI'IS^}  rmaini  the  Kandaid  auduriiy.  It 
ibliograpliy  of  each  id  the  works  iiaucd  fmin  Culan'l 

EL     For  later  disccvcrin  ace  George  Bullcn'i  Coia'anp  of  Lbe 
too  eeiebTalioR  loin  collection  eihlbited  al  Soulb  KrnvvtaD 
iilick>  by  E.  J.  I.  Scott  in  the  AUmaam  (Feb.  lo^  looo; 
ind  Junes,  iB9i)i  aitkka  ill  Xxd  sn^  Qbdw  (April  91, 
—    — 11   ^^  ^^  publicatKHia  at  Ihe  Ccsob  Qub, 
._  ^— ,_  I.,  r-  ^__.,__  j)jj[  (,^jj_    5^ 
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iwui  Feb.  34,  190&),  and  1 ,  _ 

CMcalo,  notably  wHIlam  Coiln.  by  E.  Conlon 
also  Cniw  ^  Oulnu,  by  Seymour  de  Rir-' 
illustntod  BKHBgnpha  M IM  Bibltopaphkal  & 
of  Caiton's  Uanilatiou  ir*  aniBble  la  a.-^^  ,il,__u.  _ 
CnUeii  larnd,  ihe  Anydtand  Ga^niyi^  fiab^nH.  wen  jnaiid 
bv  Wtniam  Morris  at  the  KelmscotlTh^  in  iSgi-itgi:  tS  Btii 
dCvUtjtititXU  tbeMeJCkerlBOitGrilt  (iSSo],  Alain  Chanier'i 
Cariat  (1U8),  Ftm  StMut  ^  Aymm  (1884],  EnnJm  (lilqol, 
B/anakirdyii  and  £(Jsi>*UH  (itool,  and  others,  by  Uie  ^rly  E^li>b 
Teat  Sodny.  For  modera  eiG^su  of  Kiyntrlm^  Rivnau  i»a 
Fox.  No  authcnllc  porlr^t  of  Caiton  is  known,  bul  a  MS.  at  Mag- 
dalene Cotleee.CsmbflidEe.  of  Ihe  Ia4t  sv  books  of  Ihe  Ve/ffmorpjUiuj 
a/atid,liaaBlatedby  Caalan.ia  probably  in  hii  handwriting. 

CATBTIfB,  a  seaport  and  the  capital  of  French  Guiana,  w 
tbe  N.W.  eitrcmlty  of  the  Island  of  Cayenne,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  rivet  rf  that  name,  hi  4*56'  j8'  N.,  and  s>*  Jo'jt' 
W.  Pop.  about  11,600.  The  town  forms  an  almost  perfect 
square,  and  has  dean  and  Weil-macadamized  streets.  The 
houses,  moelly  of  two  storeys,  are  of  wood,  strcagthened  <m  Ihe 
first  and  ground  floors  by  brickwork.  In  the  old  town,  «hich 
contslns  the  govemmeni -house  and  Jesuits'  College,  the  stiects 
sre  not  so  regularly  and  well  bujil  as  In  the  new.  Tbe  Ilace 
d'Armes,  a  fine  quadrangular  apace,  lies  between  ihem.  To  ibe 
right  of  Ihe  governor's  house  Is  Mouni  Cf  pCnin,  on  which  iland 
Fort  St  Michel,  tbe  marine  biiTscks,  the  signal  station  and  the 
lighlbouse.  Here,  100,  are  Ihe  capacious  reservoirs  far  the 
woter-supply  o(  the  town,  the  source  o!  which  is  a  lake  to  ite 
south  of  Ihe  island.  The  harbour  is  shallow  at  its  entrance,  and 
crail  drawing  more  than  14  ft.  are  obliged  to  ancliot  6  m.  from 
tbe  town.  There  is  no  dock  for  the  repair  of  vessels;  but  there 
are  two  quays  at  the  town.  The  principal  exports  of  Caycrne 
are  gold,  cocoa,  phosphates,  hides,  woods  and  qiices.  The 
imports  are  French  wines,  spirits  and  liqueurs;  ulk  aiDd  cotli4i 
stuffs,  tobacco,  hardware,  glus,  cartbenwan,  clotlunc  pucrved 
meat,  Esh,  and  vegelabls,  malie,  flour,  hay,  bnn,  aUt  and 
catttc.  There  is  a  regular  mail  service  between  Cayeuie  ai»l 
Martinique  oncea  monlb.  Cayenne  is  Ihe  seat  ol  the  govemioent 
of  French  Guiana,  and  was  formerly  a  penal  setlJeincnt  for 
polliical  ofl'enden.  Food  ns  well  aj  clothing  lieaotbilanily  dear, 
the  only  cheap  articles  of  consumption  being  bread  and  French 
wines.  Thelemperatureof Cayenncis between 76* andSS°Falir. 
thrnughout  the  year;  but  the  heat  is  tempered  t^  easterly  winds. 
Between  December  and  Mareb  a  north  wind  bluwi,  unfavcunhla 
to  weak  constitutions.     Yelhm  and  other  [evert  oIIeD  attack  Ibe 
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inliibitutt  sf  ths  (o<m,  bnt  the  eUrkIc,  tlwvgh  mnkt,  Si  ta  t 
vfaotc  holthy.     (See  GtiUN*.) 

GAYnniB  PBntR  (Guinea  FEpm,  SrimsB  Peftei, 
Cmux),  m  preparatioa  from  the  dried  fmlt  of  varloui  ipedea  of 
C«^ri(iiiit,a([cnuiof  ihenilonlotdef  Sohnsceat  Thelniep»pper< 
BltiiKBibetsof  aCDtiUydbliflctwder,  Pipencae.  TTicfruitaof 
pluill  at  Ihc  leniK  Capiiaim  have  all  ■  ilrong.  pungent  flavour. 
11*  cspdcoma  bear  a  gmniali  wbite  flowei,  inth  a  itar-ahaped 
coniUa  and  five  antbera  Manding  up  In  the  cxntre  of  the  flower 
Ite  i  tube,  IbraDgh  wbkli  ptojecls  the  slender  style.  Tbe  pod- 
ikc  trait  coniuti  of  an  envelope  at  first  fleshy  and  afterwards 
fcllbary.  withiB  iriikh  are  the  spongy  pulp  and  leveral  seeds. 
The  plants  aie  herbiceaus  or  shrubby;  the  leaves  are  entire,  and 
■hcinate.  oi  in  min  near  one  arwl^er;  the  flowers  are  lotilaiy 
a(-axi1s.    There  are  about  thirty 


9  of  CenI 


They 


Kin±  ic 


id,  both  foi  Ihe  uVe  of  the  fruit 
.  In  Engtind  the  annual  sorts  are  sairn  from 
0  the  mtddlc  of  April  under  a  frame.  They  can  be 
planted  oat  when  i  or  j  In.  high,  snd  in  June  msy  Ije  inufemd 
lo  a  Hghl  rich  soil  in  the  open  garden.  They  flower  in  July  or 
Aogust,  and  produce  pods  from  August  tilt  Ihc  end  of  September. 
The  perennial  and  shrubby  Unds  may  be  iriniered  in  a  conserva- 
tory. Several  speeies  or  vdlcites  src  oicd  lo  male  cayenne 
pepper.  The  annunl  or  common  capsicum  (C.  aimmiK),  the 
Guinea  p^per  |tkn1,  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  was  grown  in  England  In  1548.  It  Is  indigenous  to  Seoth 
Antciita,  bnt  is  now  cultivated  In  Indin,  Hungary,  Italy,  Spain 
Knd  Tarkcy,  with  the  other  species  of  capsicum.  It  is  a  hardy 
'leibaceous  plant,  which  attains  a  height  of  1  or  3  ft.    There  arc 


culljvi 
tbe  pod,  which  vi 


:dfon 


jr  wtink!ed  co»t,  and  white,  yellow,  red 
or  blacit  in  colour.  Tie  ptintipal  source  of  cayenne  pepper  Is  C. 
frxUiaiu,  the  spur  or  goal  pepper,  a  dwarf  shrub,  ■  native  of 
South  America,  but  commonly  eiilt!v»ttd  In  the  East  Indies.  It 
produces  a  small,  narrow,  bright  red  pod,  having  very  pungent 
properties.  C.  trtrattmini,  or  bonnet  pepper,  is  a  species  much 
aleemed  in  Jamnica;  it  bears  very  fleshy  fruits.  Other  well- 
known  kinds  ol  capsicum  are  the  cherry  pepper  (C.  caasijemt), 
with  smalt  berries;  bell  pepper  {C.  irotsum ),  which  has  Ihict  and 
pulpy  Iruil,  wcU  adapted  lor  pickling;  and  berry  or  bird  pepper 
(C.  toccBlmn).  The  bist  mentjoned  has  been  grown  in  England 
itnce  1731;  iu  fruit  is  globular,  and  about  Ihe  size  of  a  cherry. 
The  We«  Indian  stomachic  mm-dram  is  prepired  by  mEtshicg  a 
lew  pods  of  Irird  pepper  and  minng  them  with  sliced  cucumber 
add  sballou,  (a  which  have  been  added  a  little  lime-juice  and 
Uiddn  wine.  Chillies.thc  dried  ripe  or  uocipc  fruit  ol  capsicums, 
especially  C.  annuus  and  C.  /ru/titoij,  are  used  10  mslie  chHly- 
viiK^r,u  well  as  for  pickies-  Cayennepepperlsmanufactured 
from  the  ripe  fruits,  which  are  dried,  ground,  miied  with  wheal 
flour,  and  made  into  cakes  with  ynit;  the  cakes  are  baked  till 
hard  like  biscuit,  and  then  ground  and  silted.  The  pepper  Is 
■omellnes  prepared  by  limply  drying  the  pods  and  pounding 
them  fine  in  a  mortar.  Cayenne  pepper  Is  occasionally  adulter- 
ated with  red  lead,  vermiKon,  ochre,  salt,  ground -rice  and 
nerfc    Tie  taste  of  the  pepper 


of  the! 


.    Chillii 


IB  iiBnwinorUl;  Oiey  _  .     _ 

people  of  Culana  and  other  warm  countries,  and  in  Europe  are 
largely  consomed  both  as  a  spice  and  as  medicine. 

Tbc  dried  ripe  fruit  of  Captieum  /mlijcenj  from  Zannbar, 
known  as  pod  pepper  and  Guinea  pepper,  is  official  iu  theBritfsh 
Phamiaci^oeia  under  the  name  Capiici  Fmcfui.  The  fruit  has 
■  characteristic,  pungent  odour  and  an  intensely  bitter  lute. 
Tbe  chief  constituents  are  a  ciystalliiable  te^n,  capsaicin,  a 
vohtfle  alkaloid,  capslcine  and  a  volatile  on.  The  dose  is  )-i 
^rain.    The  British  Phannacopoeil  contains  two  piepaialions  of 

Eitemally  the  drug  has  the  usual  action  of  a  volatile  oil,  being  a 
wery  powerful  counter-irritant.  It  docs  not,  however,  cause 
pustulatlon.    lis  Internal  action  ll  also  that  of  iti  claa,  but  its 
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Dtrked  contact  properties  make  It  ipeciatty  niel 
atony  and  flatulence,  and  sometimes  In  hysteria. 

CilTKT,  an  inland  district  and  mounUin  town  of  the  depart- 
ment of  C^ayima,  Porto  Rico,  celebrated  for  its  cool,  Invigorat- 
ing climile  and  the  beauty  of  Its  scenery.  Fop.  (rS^;)  of  the 
town,3j63;of  thedlaiiKt,  14,441.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
mountain  summiU,  the  bluest  of  which,  E)  Totito,  rises  to  as 
']6i  ft.  alwve  aca-level.    It  was  made  a  mIGlary 


!  old  Spsnii 


tcdima 


lave  been  enlarged  and  improved  by 
ilhoriiies  and,  under  tbe  name  of 
1  for  the  same  pnrpoK.  The  town  is  ■ 
■  residents  of  the  coait  ciliea.  Tha 
ded  and  very  fertile,  being  especially 
noted  tor  its  coBce  and  tobacco.  The  town  has  krge  cijar 
laclories.  Cayey  Is  connected  wilh  Guayama  by  an  ejcrflcnt 
military  load. 

C  A  VIET,  ARTHOB  (iSii-iBijs),  English  matheoiillclan, 
was  bora  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  on  Ihe  i6lh  of  August  iBli, 
the  second  son  of  Henry  Cayley,  a  Russian  merchant,  and 
Maria  Antonia  Doughty.  His  father,  Henry  Cayley,  retiied 
from  business  in  rSiti  and  settled  in  Blackbuth,  where  Arthnr 
was  sent  to  a  private  school  kept  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Potticary; 
at  Ihe  age  of  fourteen  he  was  transferred  to  King's  College  school, 
London-  He  soon  showed  that  he  was  a  i»y  of  great  capacity, 
and  in  particular  that  he  was  possessed  of  remarkable  maths- 
matiul  abilhy.  On  tbe  advice  of  the  school  autborities  be  wa« 
entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a>  a  pensioner.  He  was 
there  coached  by  William  Hopkins  of  Petcihouse,  was  admitted 
a  scholar  of  Ihc  college  in  May  1840,  and  graduated  as  senior 
wrangler  in  1841,  andoblalned  the  fiist  Smith's  Prin  at  theneit 
examination.  In  1841,  also,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Trimly, 
and  boimo  a  major  fellow  in  184s,  the yearin  which  he  proceeded 

yean.  In  1848,  having  decided  to  adapt  the  Uw  as  a  profession, 
he  left  Csmbridge,  euiered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  became  a  pupil 
of  the  conveyancer  Mr  Christie.  Hewaacilled  to  tbebarin  1841^ 
and  remained  at  the  bar  fourteen  years,  till  i86j,  when  be  was 
elected  10  the  new  Sadlerian  chair  of  pure  mathematics  In  Ihe 
university  of  Cambridge.  He  settled  at  Cambridge  in  the  same 
year,  and  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Robert  Moline  of  Green- 
wIciL    He  continued  to  reside  in  Cambridge  and  to  hold  the 
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eath,  whicb  01 


mred  0: 


From  the  time  he  went  firal  to  Cambridge  till 
his  death  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  mithcmatial  laves d ga- 
llon. The  Dumber  of  bis  papers  and  memoirs,  some  ol  them 
of  considerable  length,  eiceedi  Boo;  they  were  published,  at 
the  time  they  were  composed,  in  various  sdcntlflc  Journals  iu 
Europe  and  America,  and  are  now  embodied,  through  the  enter- 
prise of  the  syndiaof  tbe  Cambridge  University  Press,  in  Ihirieen 
large  quarto  volumes.  TTiBse  form  an  enduring  monument 
lo  his  fame.  He  wrote  upon  nearly  every  subject  of  pure  mathe- 
nuilici,  and  also  upon  theoretical  dynamics  and  spherical  and 
physical  astronomy.  He  was  quite  as  much  a  geometrician  as 
he  was  an  analyst.    Among  his  most  remarkable  works  may 

and  completed  in  1878;  his  creation  of  the  theory  of  matrices; 
his  reaearchea  on  tbe  theory  of  groupB;  hit  numoir  on  absiiaci 
geometry,  1  mbjecl  which  he.  created;  his  introduction  into 
geometry  of  the  "absolute"!  his  researches  on  the  higher 
sioguJaritles  of  curvet  and  surfaces;  the  classiScatioa  ol  cubic 
curves;  additions  to  the  theories  of  rational  tiansformation 
and  correspondence;  the  theory  of  Ihc  twenty-ieven  lines  thai 
lie  on  a  cubic  surface;  the  theory  of  elUplic  functions;  the 
tttraclion  of  ellipsoids;  the  Sritiih  Assodation  Reports,  iSj; 
and  1S61,  on  recent  progress  la  general  and  spedal  theoretical 
dynamics,  and  on  the  secular  acceleration  of  Ihc  moon's  mean 
motion.  He  is  Justly  regarded  as  one  of  Ihe  greatest  of  mathe- 
maticians. Competent  judges  have  compared  him  lo  Leonhacd 
Euler  far  his  range,  analytical  power  and  klroductlaa  of  new 
and  fertile  theories.  He  was  the  recipient  of  nearly  every 
academic  cGstinction  that  cao  be  conferred  upon  ao  emineDl  nan 
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c(  (deuce,  Anioivt  «then  may  be  noted  boDoniy  itgna  by 
the  univtnit[Ei  of  Oifotd,  Dublin,  Ediubuigh,  Gilltiiigeii, 
Heldelberi,  Luden  (nd  BoIogoE.  He  (ru  leUov  or  forngn 
Caneapoodinc  number  ot  the  Fiuch  Initilute,  tlie  uedcmici 
ol  Bcilia,  GStUngcD,  St  Pelgnbuis,  Milu,  Rome,  Leiden, 
Upnla  and  Hungary;  tad  he  was  nomiiuled  u  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  bj-  Praidcm  C«rnol.  At  virioui  timo  be 
wu  pmident  of  the  Cunbiidg*  Philosophical  Sodely,  a[  the 
Loodoa  Mathcmiticil  Sedety  and  of  the  Royal  Aslionomical 
Sodety.  He  «■■  elected  *  fellov  of  the  Koyal  Society  in  iSji, 
and  received  from  that  body  a  Royal  medal  in  iSj«  and  Ibc 
Copley  medal  in  iSSl.  He  also  leccivcd  the  De  Morgan  medal 
from  the  London  Mathematical  Society,  and  the  Huygent  medal 
(ram  Leiden.  Hit  nature  waa  noble  and  geneiou*,  and  the 
univeiul  appredalion  ol  thii  fact  gave  him  gieal  influence  in 
kia  nnivenily.  Hi>  portrait,  by  Lowea  Dickinion,  wai  placed 
bi  the  hall  nf  Trinity  College  in  1874,  and  hii  biut,  by  Henry 
Wilei,  in  the  library  of  the  aame  cnUege  in  iSa£.      (P.  A.  M.) 

CATLUS,  AXHE  CLAUDE  PHIUPPS  DB  TDBlfiRES  DB 
eRimURD  DB  PESTBLS  DB  llVIS.  Coimt  de,  Marquis 
d'Eiternay,  boron  de  Branaac  (1691-176$),  French  archaeo- 
logiat  and  man  of  Icttcia,  was  bom  at  Parii  on  the  jiil  of  October 
1691.  He  vaa  the  eldest  ton  of  Lieutenant- Ceuenl  Count  de 
Caylua.  Hia  mother,  Mirthe  Marguerite  le  Vakiia  de  Viletlc  de 
Murcay,  comtcaK  de  Caylua  (1673-1719).  «ai  a  coualn  of  Mme 
de  UaiotenoD.  who  brought  her  up  like  her  own  dau^ter.  She 
■role  valuable  memoira  of  the  coiut  ol  Louia  XIV.  enliUcd 
SoHeni'i;  iheM  were  edited  by  Voltaire  (1770),  and  by  many 
later  editon,  notably  Renouard  (i9o6),  Ch,  A99dineau(iS6o),  M. 
de  Leacure  (1874),  M.  £.  Raunit  (iSBi),  J.  Souiy  (iSSj).     While 


in  Caylua  diati 


nielfin 


T14.  After  Ihe  peace  of  Raitadt 
He  apcnt  aomc  time  m  mveuing  hi  luly,  Creece,  the  Eait, 
England  and  Gennaoy,  and  devoted  much  atlentioa  to  the 
aludy  and  cnllection  of  aniiquitiei.  He  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  and  of  the 
Academy  of  Inacriptioci,  Among  hia  antiquarian  voiki  are 
StfutU  d'aMiquHis  iiyptieniut,  UnagtuSj  paqtta,  remaimeSj  et 
gtmloisa  (6  voli.,  Paria,  il%3-i7S5),  Numi*mata  Anrea  Imptra- 
JdniM  iiMuiiBniii,  ^d  a  Ulmoirc  (1755)  on  the  method  of  eu- 
cauaiicpBindngwithwaimeationed  by  Pliny, nhich  he  claimed 
to  have  rediacovered.  Diderot,  who  waa  no  fricud  to  Caylul, 
miinlained  that  the  proper  method  had  been  found  by  J.  J. 
Bachelier.  Caylua  waa  an  admirable  engraver,  and  copied  many 
o(  the  puntingt  of  the  great  maitera.  He  caused  Engravings  id 
be  made,  at  his  own  eipensc,  of  Baitoii'a  copies  from  ancient 

fictuies  and  published  Souaeeatx  si^tts  de  peiMurt  tt  dt  uuiptutt 
ijSjl  and  TttHtwa  liiU  dt  I'lliait,  it  VOiyiu,  it  dt  I'EnUdi 
{IJSJI-  He  encouraged  arlisu  whotc  reputaliona  irere  still  in 
the  mak]Qg,but  hia  patronage  waa  aomcwhat  capiictous.  Diderot 
eipiesaed  thitlictin  an  epigram  in  his  5tiii»i  of  1765  :  "Lamort 
soua  a  d^livi^  du  plus  criwi  dee  amaleura."  Caylus  bad  quite 
another  side  to  hia  character.  He  had  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  Ihe  gayest  and  most  diireputaUe  aides  of  Pariaian  hie,  and 
left  a  number  of  more  ot  leu  witty  stone)  dealing  with  it.  These 
■uncollected  (Amaterdam,i;a7)aa  hia  (XnircifcHfjiKJcn^JJfu. 
The  beat  of  iheni  ia  the  fiiiUire  il(  V.  CiujI/iuuiH,  ohAit  (c  1730). 

The  SiwniM  im  amlt  U  Cayltt.  published  in  1S03.  li  o 
doubtful  aDtbanlicilr.  Sf*  also  A.  and  J.  de  GoKoun,  Ps 
itiimit  du  XVIII-iikU:  Ch.  Niurd'i  editioo  ol  the 
ipndann  du  ramu  dt  Ciyfui  rasr  it  p>ri  Pacnuti  I1S77): 
Bolkcby  O.  Unnne  prtliifd  loa  volume  of  hii  FackUt  \\ij 
CATWAN  ULAHDS.  a  group  of  three  low-lying  islands  . 
West  Indies.  They  consiic  of  Grand  Cayman,  Little  Cayman 
and  Cayman  Bric,  and  ate  simjled  between  79°  44'  and  So°  16' 
W.  tad  19°  44' and  1 9°  46' N.,  forming  a  dependency  of  Jamaica, 
which  lies  17a  m.  E.S.E.     Grand  Cayman,  a  lock-bound  '  ■      ■ 

trot  ected  by  coral  reefs,  ia  17  m.  long  and  varies  fioiB  4  m.  t 
1  breadth.  It  has  two  towns,  Georgetown  and  Bodden..  _ 
Utile  Caymah  and  Cayman  Brae  aie  both  about  70  m.  E.X.E.  of 
Grand  Cayman,  Electing  near  the  rocky  coast,  the  blands  are 
fruitful,  mahogany  and  other  valuable  limbcn  with  some  dye- 


.tching  turllea  bit  eiport  to  Januic*.    The  peofile  are 

tent  ihipwrighta  and  do  a  considnablB  trade  in  achoooeti 

ol  native  wood.     The  ialands  an  govened  by  a  coo- 

mlsaioner,  and  the  Uwa  passed  by  the  local  kaialalfve  aMembly 

ate  subiect  to  the  asaent  ol  the  RoveniDt  of  Jamalcs.    The 

population  of  the  group  is  about  sooo.    The  ialaiida  veit  dia- 

xl  by  Columbua,  who  named  them  Tortugai  from  tha 

9  with  which  the  aunounding  tea  abounda.    Tbcy  ven 

"-ylheBtililh, 
CAZALiS,   JACQUBI    AVTOIKB    KARfB   DE    (■7sS-iSo5}. 

rench  orator  and  politician,  was  bom  al  Grenade  In  Laiitiiediic> 
a  family  of  the  kiwu  nobility,  Beiore  17S9  he  waa  a  ckvaliy 
Ecer.  Int  in  that  year  waa  returned  as  d^ly  to  the  alatc* 
gcneraL  In  the  Consdtucnt  Assembly  he  bdonged  to  the  tectioa 
of  moderate  royalists  who  sought  to  act  up  a  coostitutioD  on  tlw 
English  model,  and  bia  apceches  in  favour  of  retaining  the  right 
of  war  and  peace  in  the  king's  hands  and  on  Ihe  oigaitiialioii  o( 
he  judiciary  gained  the  applause  even  ot  hia  oiqioDenti.  Apart 
[om  bis  eloqueDCB,  which  gave  him  a  place  unong  flw  final 
nlorsof  the  Assembly,  Caxal^  is  mainly  remembered  for  a  dud 
jught  with  Bamave,  Allcr  the  iDsuireclion  of  the  lotb  of 
August  1791,  which  led  to  Ihe  downfall  of  royalty,  Casaljs 
emigrated.  He  (ooghl  in  the  anny  of  the  tmipts  against 
revolutionary  France,  lived  In  Switieiland  and  in  Fn^l.nrf  uj 
did  not  return  to  France  until  1S03.  He  died  on  the  14th  at 
November  igo;.  Hit  aoi^  Ednund  de  CuiUa,  wruU  phUo- 
sophical  and  religious  aludiea. 

Sn  Diimn  dt  CuaOi.  vfitEd  by  Chan  (I^rii,  iSii],  with  *■ 
inlroduclion:  F.  A  Aulard.  Im  OatntTJ  Jf  to  CanriifiMBW  {and  ed, 

CAZAUS^  HEIHI  (1840-1909),  French  pset  and  sun  of 

letters,  was  bom  at  Cotmeille^^n-Pariais  (Seine-et-Oiae}  in  1S40. 
HewmleundeitliepseudaiiyiiiBof  Jon  Caaelll  and  Jean  Labor. 
His  works  include:  Ckim»  popiltiru  i,  Pllalit  (iBfis)|  Vtla 
triilii,  RHtrits  janiastujua,  Sffmamta  sum  mtui^at  (1865);  Lt 
Uwtdu ulaiU  {li^iy,Hauy  RipuxU, latUetltn  anr^ia-,,); 
L-Iliiuin  (iS7S>i843);  Udaacluiia  (1878);  Cwttifw  da 
canlijHa  (liSsU  La  Qualraiiu  d'Al-Caiali  (1896);  Wiaiam 
UtTTH  (ttgj).  Tbeavthorof  theliinifiiiiJiiilbaaapredilec- 
lion  foi  glocuny  tubjecit  and  eapecial^  for  piciurES  of  death. 
Hi)  oriental  habits  o(  thought  earned  for  him  ihe  title  of  the 
"  Hindou  du  Pamaaae  contetapotali."    He  died  in  July  ipoy. 

S«  a  notice  by  P.  Bourget  in  Amlitlttu  dit  toi^  It.  ia  XIX' 
iilcU  Ci«e7-igfi);  J.  Lemaltre,  Lti  Omltmf—--  '-— -'  -^ 
Fagnet  in  the  RewmSltiii  ■" --' — •--• 
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(October  1I93I. 
beicditary  name  of  an  African  chief,  whose 
territory  was  aitualed  south  of  Lake  Uwem  and  north  at 
Bangweulu,  between  9*  and  tI°S.  Intbecndof  the  iSlh  century 
the  authority  of  the  Caiembe  was  neognised  over  a  very  ei- 
tenaive  disUict.  The  kingdom,  known  also  aa  tlie  Catemb^ 
continued  to  eiisl,  though  with  gradually  diminishing  powet  and 
extent,  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  i^Ih  century,  wlkcn  Ibe 
Caiembeaank  to  the  rank  of  a  petty  chief.  The  anintiy  is  i^w 
divided  between  Great  Britain  and  Belgian  Cdogo.  The  Btilkk 
half,  lying  east  of  the  Luapula,  forms  part  of  Rhodesia,  aid  Ite 
chief  town  in  it  i)  called  Xateoibe.  The  native  itate,  nikd  i>y  s 
negro  race  who  overcame  the  aboriginals,  had  aitaioed  ■  certain 
degree  of  civOiiation.  Agiicultute  was  diligenUy  followed,  and 
cotton  doth,  earthenware  and  lion  goods  manufactured.  The 
country  contains  rich  deposits  ot  copper,  and  coppa  ore  was  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  tipait  Hie  Ctiembe  had  despotic 
power  and  used  it  In  barbarous  fashion.  He  had  bnadreda  el 
wive),  and  his  chiefs  Imitated  his  example  according  to  their 

foe  his  residence.  In  iji)6  Ihe  Caiembe  waa  visited  by  Mti"^ 
Caelano  Pereira,  a  Portuguese  Eoertbanti  and  in  1798  ■  mon 
important  journey  to  the  aame  regioD  waa  undenaken  by  Dr 
FianciKo  Josi  Maria  de  Lacerda,     He  died  in  that  cauatiy  vm 
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the  ilth  o(  OcUba  that  rn>,  bnt  lefl  twUnd  hiin  ■  vahublt 
jounul-  Id  iSoj  two  Dative  CTAdera  or  pombtirts.  Pedro  Jaio 
Baptiiti  uut  Anuro  Jo«*,  w«e  unt  by  the  PorlugucM  od  i 

de^Mtched  by  tht  PortufitM  governor  pI  Stat,  it  amiittcd  oJ 
Ui)oi  Jcai  MoDteiia  and  Asloaio  Cimitlo,  with  ~    ' 


the  Cut 


•c  (£u»ii' 


wu  Dot  allogetbei  utisfictoiy. 
iiited  the  Cuembc.  whole  capital  it  that  time 
Duire  than  looo  souls.  Since  iS«4,  vhen  the 
ivided  batmen  Britaio  and  the  Congo  State,  it  has 
kniinpDitantcopperminingindiutcy 
H  earned  db  in  the  Congo  divinon  o(  the  lenitoiY- 

SsTAiladti^lihi  Umk,  puUisbed  by  Ibe  Roynl  Ccwlplncil 
Society  in  1B7J,  ronlaining  liaulaiicnii  oi  Liccida  »d  fiapt'-'-'- 
joumaV  and  a  r««iiiii  oTGiniitKi-i  Q  ifiuKi  Cunn'     ''^' 
I8S4):  abo Livinguone'i Ijuf  JmnuJi  (London,  1874). 

CAZtir,  JBAH  CHARLES  (1840-1901).  French  landscape- 
painter,  toti  of  a  weU-knoinidDctDc,  F.J,  Cada(i)SS-i!64).  was 
l»niatSiD>er,Pax-dt-CaUis.  After  studying  ia  Fiance,  be  vent  to 
England,  where  he  was  sttonsly  ioSuenced  by  the  pre-Rapbaeble 
■Dovemcnt  Bis  diief  earlier  pictures  have  *  ntigloDt  [nteieit. 
thown  ta  »neh  eumptei  ai  "  The  Flight  hito  Egypt  "  (iBjj),  or 
"  Kagar  and  Ishmael  "  (iSBo,  LtuctnboDiI;) ;  and  afterwards 
his  combioatioa  of  himinous  landscape  with  Ggure-iiibjccu 
("  Sotrvenu  de  f*le,"  1881;  "  Joomfe  faiie,"  1B88)  gave  bim  a 
wide  repute,  and  made  hini  the  leader  of  a  new  scbool  of  idcAliiiic 
asbjecl-pabitiBg  in  Fiance.  He  wu  made  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  In  18B9.  IIi«  [hirming  and  poetical  treatmrai 
Hi  landscape  h  Ihe  ftniore  In  his  painting  which  in  litei  yean  has 
given  theto  an  incrca^ng  value  among  connoisseurs.  Hii  wife, 
Marie  Caaia,  who  WIS  his  pupil  and  eihiblted  ba  first  picture  at 
theSaloain  1876,  the  same  year  in  »hich  Cuin  hioueU  nude  his 
<Ubut  then,  wu  alto  a  well-kJuwn  artiit  and  sculptor. 

GAZOm;  JACQCB  (i;i9-i7{i>},  French  author,  was  bora  at 
Dijon,  oti  the  ijth  of  October  [7(9.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  at  iwenty-uvea  he  obtained  a  public  office  at 
Martinique,  but  it  was  not  till  bia  return  Id  Faiia  in  17150  with  the 
rank  of  comndsslanei-geniral  that  he  majle  a  public  appearance 
uan  author.  His  £nl  atletepK,  a  mock  romance,  and  a  coarse 
■ong,  gained  so  much  popularity,  bath  in  Ibc  court  and  among 
the  pecpte,  Ibat  he  waa  eneounged  to  essay  something  more 
ambitious.  He  accordingly  produced  his  romance,  La  Prcuisiis 
inimilaila  d'OUitier,  maguis  i'&dast.  He  also  wrote  a  number 
of  fantastic  oriental  tales,  such  as  his  MOIt  a  untjadaisa,  Cmui 
tdormir  icleul  (1749)'  His  fitit  succvss  was  with  a  "  poem  "  in 
twelve  can  lea,  aod  \a  prose  intermjied  with  verse,  entitled 
OUititr  (imb.,  1761),  foEowed  in  177'  by  another  romance,  the 
Lord  Iitprtm^u.  But  the  most  popuLir  of  his  works  was  Ibe 
Z>iViKfo>uiir«u(i77i},  a  fantastic  tale  in  which  the  hero  raises 
the  devil  The  value  ol  the  sloty  liciin  the  picturesque  setting, 
and  the  skill  with  which  its  details  are  carried  out.     Caiolie 

peladlity  BndissaidtohavelumcdoSaievenib 

if  Voltaire's  Gimrc  citilt  dc  Crnhe  in  a  single  night 
About  1775  CaiDlte  cmbiaced  the  views  of  the  Illumlnali, 
declaring  himiell  possessed  of  the  power  of  prophecy  It  was 
npon  this  fact  that  La  Harpe  based  his  famous  7'cii  d'eifrii,  In 
which  he  reptesenta  Cazolte  as  prophesying  the  most  niiEUte 
events  of  Ihe  Revohition.  On  Ihc  discovery  of  some  of  his  letters 
iD  August  I7g7,  Casotte  was  arrested,  and  thou^he  escaped  for 
t  lime  throu^  tlie  love  and  courage  of  his  daughter,  he  was 
aeculcd  on  the  ijth  of  Ihe  following  month. 

The  only  complete  edition  is  the  (Eaorrs  badinrj  ti  mirralei, 
liitorifui  tl  pliiliiiofikiquri  it  Jaijiul  CotPlU  (4  i-olj.,  IBI5-lBi7>, 
thovih  more  than  one  colltctioa  appeared  during  hii  lifetime.    An 

tditkm  de  lu>e  d  the  DMU  m  

Pons,  and  a  selKrion  of  Canllr 

UraniK,  is  included  in  the  Kfin - -- 

The  bcH  noliee  of  Caione  is  in  the  iiUsiiiiDi'i  (iBji)  of  G^nrd 
Ner\-aL 

CRAXOTBItS,  in  botany,  a  Bcnia  of  tbt  utural  order  Kham- 
naceae,  containing  about  forty  species  ol  ahtubi  or  small  trees. 
native*  of  North  America.  They  are  very  attractive  from  Ibcir 
deoic  panicles  of  while  or  blue  flowers,  and  several  species  are 


siwairu  was  edited  I1878)  by  A  J, 
illc'i  CunSri,  edited  (1B80)  by  Oclove 
«  of  PHili  CnHnri  iu  X  VJlI-  ladl. 


knowa  as  garden  idanti.  Tbt  Isavai  of  eBCof  these,  C  tmitica' 
Biu,  New  Jersey  tea,  oired-root,  are  used  Instead  ol  the  Ine  tea; 
Ihe  root,  which  contains  a  red  ceknuiBg  matter,  has  bng  beat 
employed  by  the  Indians  as  a  febrifuge. 

CEARi,  a  nnrtbera  maritime  tute  of  Braiil,  bounded  N.  hy 
the  Atlantic,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  itate*  of  Rio  Ciaade 
do  Rorte  and  Parahybi,  S.  by  Pernambuco.  and  W.  by  Plauhy, 
and  having  an  area  o(  ao.ij]  sq.  m.  It  tiea  partly  ap<n  Ihe 
north-east  slope  of  the  great  Biaiilian  platcaa,  and  paitlyiqMB 
the  sandy  coastal  plain.  Iti  itirface  is  a  nictesalon  of  graat  te^ 
races,  ladng  ruirth  and  mrth^atl,  lonned  by  tbe  dantidatioB  at 
the  ancieDt  Baadslsne  plateau  which  eoce  covered  tUi  part  of  the 
conlinesl;  the  tonea  an  aeaued  tqr  watercouM*,  aad  Ibcb 
valleys  are  btokea  by  hilla  and  tangea  of  lnghlas&  ne  latter 
are  usually  described  as  mountain  migca,  but  thejr  ace,  in  fact, 
otUy  the  remains  of  tbe  andeat  plateau,  capped  with  boiliinital 
strata  of  sandstOM,  and  having  a  ramaitaUy  UBifotm  ahllude 
of  1000  td  140a  ft.  ThedatlopofiueharaDgeticalledacAa^a^ 
or  loiaUirt.  and  ita  width  1b  plaoei  b  fnun  ji  to  56  m.  The 
boundary  line  with  Pianhy  follows  one  of  thtae  nnges,  the  Sena 
de  Ibiapaba,  which  nnil^  with  another  range  on  the  sootbera 
boimdary  of  the  state,  known  aj  Ihe  Serra  do  Araripe.  Aitothar 
range,  or  escarpment,  crosea  the  slate  from  east  to  west,  but 
is  broken  into  two  principal  divisions,  each  having  several  local 
names.  These  range*  ate  not  eontinuDui,  the  breaking  down 
of  the  andent  plateau  having  been  ineguln  and  uneven.  Ite 
higher  nngti  intercept  oonaidaable  noiature  from  tbe  pavaHing 
trade  wiods,  and  then'  fiaski  and  vaDeya  aie  covered  witb 
forest,  but  the  idateani  are  either  thinly  wooded  or  opa  campo. 
These  upland  foieiM  arc  of  a  acrubby  chatacter  and  an  caUed 

The  sandy,  coastal  plain,  with  a  width  of  rito  ilm.,  Isneariy 
hare  ol  vegetation,  lie  riven  ci  the  stale  are  email  and,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  become  cora^detely  dry  in  the  dry  irasftn 
The  largest  is  tbe  Jaguaribe.  which  flows  entirely  across  the  state 
in  a  north-east  direction  with  an  estimated  length  ol  no 
to  46;  m.  The  year  is  divided  into  a  rainy  and  dry  season,  the 
rains  be^nning  in  January  to  March  and  lasting  Imtiljnne.  The 
dry  season,  July  to  December,  is  somelimea  bnAen  by  sligbl 
showers  in  September  and  October,  but  tbele  are  of  very  alight 
importance.  Tlie  soil  is  thia  and  porous  and  does  not  retain 
moisture,  consequently  the  long,  dry  seaaon  turns  the  country 
into  a  barreD  desert,  relieved  only  by  vegetation  (long  the 
river  ctmrsca  and  monntain  ranges,  and  by  the  hardy,  widel]'- 
disliibuted  carnahuba  palm  (Cepauida  cm/eri),which  in  placea 


form 


altogetber,  and  then  a  drought  {itaai  ensues,  causing  famine 
and  peatilcnce  throughout  the  entire  region,  lie  most  destruc- 
tive droughts  recorded  are  thueof  1711, 1733, 1777-1778.  r790, 
iSis,  i84t-i84S,  and  1S77-1S7S,  tbe  last-mentioned  destroy- 
ing nearly  all  the  live-stock  in  the  state,  and  catising  the  death 
through  starvation  and  pestiltnce  of  nearly  half-a-million  pec^^ 
or  over  half  the  population.  The  climate,  which  a  gecenilljr  de- 
scribed as  healLhful,  is  hot  and  humid  on  the  coast,  tempered  by 
the  cod  trade  winds;  but  In  the  oaore  elevated  regions  it  is  very 
hot  and  dry,  although  the  nights  are  cm].  The  sandy  zone  along 
Ihe  coast  is  nearly  barren,  but  behind  this  Is  a  more  elevated 
tcgion  with  broken  surfaces  and  sandy  soil  which  is  amenable  to 
ind  produces  fruit  and  most  tropical  products  when 


}n<Iittoi 


refav 


Tbe  higher  idateau  is  devoted  almost  eidusively  to  tattlo- 
raising,  once  the  principal  industry  of  the  state,  though  recurring 
s^caa  have  been  an  insupeiable  obstacle  to  its  profitable  develoiv- 
ment.  There  is  still  a  considerable  erport  of  cattle,  hides  and 
skins,  but  no  effort  It  made  to  develop  the  prDdnclion  of  jerked 
beet  on  a  large  scale.  Horses  are  raised  to  a  limited  extent;  ^so 
goats.sheep  and  swine.  The  principal  agriculiural  products  are 
cotton,  coflce,  sugar,  mandioca  and  tropical  fruits.  The  pro- 
duction of  cotton  has  increased  largely  suice  the  developBKnt 
of  CDlton  Dianufacinres  in  Bruit.  The  natural  vegetable  pro- 
ductions are  important,  and  include  maai^ba  or  Ccari  rubber, 
carnahuba  wax  and  fibre,  cajti  wine  and  ipecacuanha. 


CEAWLIN— CEBU 


Tbttt  in  tuD  Una  of  nany  nuuiinc  ialuid  fnia  the  cout; 
the  Bituritt  line  fiom  FoiUl^  to  Seoadoc  Pamp«u,  i;g  a,, 
lod  i1k  Sobnl  liw  Irom  Csoudni  (a  guiaU  poet)  to  Ipb,  i]4  m. 
These  liilways  were  built  by  lb*  naiiona]  govMnmenl  after  the 
drought  ol  1877-18)8  to  give  wort  to  the  lUiving  refugees,  »nd 
OR  aov  operated  UBdet  leuea.  Gre&t  <Unu  weie  tiso  iKgun 
lor  inigatlon  puipoMa. 

Tbc  miif  OTtusa  uid  poverty  of  the  people  have  hindered  lhe[r 
Duteiiil  developmeat  to  t  Urge  extent,  but  aaatber  obstacle 
ii  to  be  found  in  tfadr  racial  and  wkUI  compinitiaB.  Only  a 
very  imall  percentage  of  the  population  nbicb  cumbend  805,687 
in  1890,  and  S4g,i>7  in  i«oo,  ii  of  pure  Einopean  orifpn,  the 
(Tcit  majority  being  of  (he  catouied  racoand  their  miitures  vitfa 
thewhilei.  Thenumberof laiidBdp[0pTietors,prDfesiiDsa1meD, 
mcrchanti^  &c,  lA  comparatLVely  smill  (about  one-flixth),  and 
a  part  of  Ihoe  aie  o(  miied  blood;  the  remainicg  fivc^iithi 
own  no  property,  pay  no  taxes,  and  derive  rto  benefits  from  the 
■ocial  and  poll  tioil  imtilutiaiH  about  them  beyond  the  protection 
of  the  [soprietori  upoa  whoae  estates  they  Uvc^  the  nominal 
protection  of  the  ilate,  and  an  occasional  day's  wage.  Education 

eidusively  to  the  upper  classes,  from  which  some  of  the  most 
prcminent  men  in  Biaiilian  poliiics  and  literature  have  came. 
The  state  of  Ceari  hu  formed  a  bishopric  of  the  Roman  (^tholic 
Church  since  1 853,  the  bishop  having  his  residence  at  FoitaJeia, 
The  state  Is  represented  in  the  nalionalcongma  by  three  senators 
■nd  ten  deputies.  Its  local  gavemineat  is  vested  in  a  presideot 
and  legislative  assembly  of  one  chamber  elected  for  a  period  of 
lour  yean.  Three  vice  presidents  are  elected  at  the  same  time 
who  succeed  to  [he  presidency  in  case  of  a  vacancy  according  to 
the  number  of  voles  received.  The  judicial  oiganiiation  con- 
sists of  the  tribunal  da  RelecU  at  the  slate  capital  and  sub- 
ordinate courts  in  the  armarau  and  fenmu.  The  judge*  of  the 
higher  courts  are  appointed  for  life.  The  capital  of  the  sUte  is 
ForlaleiB,  sometimes  called  Cook,  vbicb  is  olso  the  prindpal 
Eommerchil  centre  and  shipping  port.  The  principal  towns 
are  Ancaty,  Bituritt,  Acarah6,  Crato,  Maranguapc  and  SobraL 
The  territory  of  CeiT&  includes  three  of  the  cn^itexiiUotiginaliy 
granted  by  tbc  Poitugucsfl  crown  in  is]4.  'Hie  first  altempCs 
10  utile  the  territory  [ailed,  and  the  earliest  FortugucK  setUe- 
mcjit  was  made  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Camodm  in  1604- 
The  French  were  afavady  eat^iliibcd  on  the  coast,  with  their 
headquarters  at  Saint  Louis,  now  Maranblo.  Ceari  was  occupied 
by  the  Dutch  from  1637  to  1654,  and  became  a  dependency  of 
Fernambuco  in  16S0;  this  relationship  lasted  until  17^,  when 
the  cefUanai  of  Ceari  was  made  independent.  The  capiUnia 
became  a  proviace  in  iflss  under  Dom  Pedro  1.  A  revolution 
folloiced  in  1814,  the  president  of  the  province  was  deposed  fifteen 
days  after  bi»  arrival,  and  a  republic  was  proclaimed.  Internal 
disuuiloiu  Inunediately  brake  out,  the  new  president  was  a>- 
tasslnated,  and  after  a  brief  leign  of  terror  the  provicce  lemmed 
its  allegiance  to  the  empire.    Ceari  waa  one  of  the  first  prtivincct 

See  Rwlolpho  Thmphilo,  UhUma  ia  5«ni  3b  Crari,  7^77  a  r**o 


.    .rand  Mrs  Louia  A^J 
inail  llluiton,  iHltt);  (Worgr  Cardintr,  T'onrit  i*  Iht  Inlaia 
ira:U  (Landaa.  184^:  C.  K.llirit.  Clofoo'nW  F^yiHaJCBipni 
•  -■acH  (Rtftion,  1870);  and  H.  H.  Smith.  Bniil:  tin  /ma 
it  CiwI  (New  York,  1879). 


CBAWUN  (d,  ;gj),  king  of  the  West  Saions,  first  mentioned 
in  the  Xiiffv-SuimCiliiofiicte  under  the  date  5s6  as  fifhling  with 
his  father  Cynric  againil  the  Britons  at  the  battle  of  Beranbyrig 
or  Berbuiy  IliU.  Becomlug  liing  In  560,  he  began  a  career  of 
conquest.  Silchcster  was  taken,  and  moving  eaitwtrdi  Ceawlin 
■nd  his  brother  Cutha  dcieaied  the  forces  of  £thdbcrbt,  king  ol 
Kent,  at  the  batik  of  Wibbandunins68.  In  577  heledtheWest 
SaioD)  from  WiDchcstei  towards  the  Severn  valley;  gained  an 
Important  victory  over  some  British  kings  at  Deorham,  and 
added  the  district  round  Gloucealer,  Bath  and  Cirencester  to 
his  IdBgdon.  A  further  advance  was  begun  in  sSj.  Urjconium, 
a  town  near  the  Wnklo,  and  Pengwym,  the  modem  Shrewibury. 
w«R  detii«yedi  but  soon  Ceawlin  was  defeated  by  the  Britons 


a  t  Fethanleag  or  Faddiley,  neat  KaMWfcli,  smd  bli  progfeo  WIS 
effectually  checked.  loiestlnc  strife  among  the  West  Saions 
followed.  In  ;«t  Ceawlin  lost  the  wntem  part  of  his  UsgdoDi, 
and  in  sgs  was  defeated  by  his  nephew,  Ceolric,  at  Wanborongh, 
and  driven  from  Weseei.  He  was  killed  in  sgj,  pojtfMy  In 
an  attempt  to  regain  fais  kingdom.  Ceawlin  is  inclnded  in  the 
CkronicU  among  the  Brelwaldai. 

See  n»  ffOi  Saiim  Climidii.  ed.  bj;  C.  Plumnwr  (Orfoid.  iggij; 
Diitionary  c/  Saiiontt  Bittrapky,vtA,  ii  (London,  1887);  E-Guefi, 
Oritma  OUicat,  voL  ii.  (London,  iBSj). 

CEBBS,  the  name  of  two  Creek  philDBophet«.  (1)  Cebes  01 
Cviictig,  meotionHl  in  Athenaeus  <iv.  1 56  o),  kuu  to  have  beea 
a  Stoic,  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Uarciu  Auielfus.  Some 
would  at  tribute  to  him  the  7tiiiJBC(fe<i](seebelaw),bu(asthat 
work  was  well  known  in  the  time  of  Lucian,  it  h  probaUy  10 
be  placed  earlier,  (j)  Cebes  01  THebes,  a  disciple  of  Socnla 
and  PhUolaus.  He  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Piatdn  of  Flato^ 
in  which  he  is  represented  as  an  eameat  aeeker  after  virtue 
and  truth,  keen  in  argunieut  and  cautious  in  dedsioa.  Hine 
dialoguca,  the  'E|9%il,  the  ^pfnxos  and  the  11^  or  Tatila, 
are  attributed  to  him  by  Suldaa  and  Dfogeacs  Laftrtius.  The 
two  former  arc  lost,  and  most  scholin  Jeny  the  authenticity 
of  the  Tainiti  on  the  ground  of  material  and  verbal  anachronisms. 
They  attribute  it  either  to  Cebes  of  Cyiicus  (above)  or  to  u 
anonymous  author,  of  the  ist  century  a.d,,  who  assumed  the 
character  of  Ccbcs  of  Thebes.  The  work  professes  to  be  aa 
inteiprctation  ol  an  allegorical  picture  in  the  temple  of  Cronm 
II  AtbeosorThebes.  The  author  develops  the  Platonic  tbeuiy 
of  pre-ulstence,  and  shows  that  true  education  consists  not  in 
rnere  erudition,  but  rather  in  the  formation  of  character. 

The  Taliyla  baa  been  widely  tnulated  both  into  Euronaa 
languages  and  into  Arabic  (the  btter  version  published  wiih  Uie 

pnntedliiteriierwithEpictetin.  Sepwateeditioosby C. S.  lenan 
[with  introduction  and  note*.  1S78),  C  PHtcAur  (Itej).  and  nanv 
otheia.  See  Zellcr'i  IliHtry  ff  CwJ  Pkihitfif;  7.  Kkipfer,  Or 
CcMi'i  Tabula  (tSiS-iSii);  t.  Piilchter.  Ceiait  TaiMla  jiainui 
lulaU  ccaicripM  tiu  tUtaltir  (l88j). 

CBBfi,  1  dly  and  munidpatity,  port  of  entry,  and  the  caiutil 
of  the.  province  ol  Cebfi,  island  of  Ccbfl,  PbUippine  Islands,  on 
the  E.  coast,  a  little  N.  of  the  centre.  Pop.  (1903)  ol  the  city 
proper,  18,330;  of  the  municipality,  31,079;  in  the  same  year, 
alter  the  census  enumetaiion,  the  ndghbouring  munidpaiiLio 
of  Mibolo  (pop,  rijoj,  8454)  and  El  Pardo  (pop.  G461)  were 
added  (0  the  munidpality  o(  CebH.  Tbe  surrounding  counliy, 
which  is  level  and  fertile,  is  traversed  by  several  good  carriage 
toads.  The  port,  formed  by  tbe  north-west  shore  of  tbe  island 
of  MactSn,  is  well  protected  from  violent  winds,  and  in  front  of 
it  stands  a  picturesque  Spanish  fort.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
regularly  laid  out.  The  government  building!  are  fairly  good, 
and  the  church  buildings  very  fine.  Cebfl  is  an  episcopal  see, 
and  (he  pilace  of  the  bishop,  although  small,  is  widely  koovn 
for  its  interior  decorations.  Tbe  Augustinian  church  is  famous 
Cor  its  socalled  miraculous  imat;c  of  Santo  NitSo.  The  Recolelo 
ryandlbeseminaryol  San  Carlos  are  worthy  of  mention. 


The  cathedral  was  finished  tc 


end  of  the  1 


Tbe  San  Jost  hospital  here  was  founded  by  o 
(be  religious  orders.  There  i-n  a  leper  hospital  in  (be  outskirts 
of  the  city  until  i^,  when  a  leper  colony  wu  established  on  the 
isbnd  of  Culifin.  C^mmeiclally,  Ccbfl  is  the  second  dty  of  the 
Philippines.  Hemp,  tobacco,  sugar  and  copra  are  the  cost 
important  exports.  In  addition  to  the  trade  with  foreign  ports, 
an  important  domestic  commerce  Is  carried  on  with  Manila, 
Bohol,  Negros  and  noithcm  Mindanao.  Salt,  pottery  and 
fabrics  of  silk,  sinamay.  hetnp  and  cotton  an  manufactured, 
and  sugar  sacks  are  woven  In  considerable  tjuantity.  The  island 
of  Cebii  is  known  for  its  cicellent  mangoes  and  for  the  rare 
cornucopia-shaped  sponges,  called  Venus *s  £o«er  basket 
(Eupkatila  aipcriiilua),  found  here.  Ilisiorically  CebO  Is 
lamous  as  the  scene  of  Magellan's  laadiog  in  ijii.  A  cma, 
said  to  be  the  one  fint  erected  by  him.  Is  still  preserved  id  tiK 
cathedra].  The  grea(  erploreT  lost  his  life  in  (he  ndghbauiiDt 
island  of  Mictln;  a  manumeal  nurki  Ihe  place  wbm  b*  was 


CECCO  D'ASCOLI— CECILIA 


UM.  Tte  Int  ^Midih  icttkiiiait  fn  ibe  PUUppliKt  wu 
«IUbli>litil  M  CtbA  Id  is<i5,  and  from  that  ytmi  to  IS7>  i(  nu 
the  npiul  of  tlie  catonr,  "nic  city  is  nniiKxifpoaUd.  The 
IUBIO0B  li  Cebll-ViMTui. 

CMOO  D'ASCOLI  (ii57-i3i7),thepo|iiiluiunKolFRANCiisco 
MOU  SuBHJ,  ■  (uaoiu  lUliin  nicydopHdisl  uu]  p(Kl~-Cccco 
bdng  the  diminutive  ol  FnnceKa.  ud  Asuii,  in  tlK  manhes  o\ 
Aqcoda,  the  place  of  the  philoMpher^s  birth.  He  deroted  hinHcll 
U>  lite  atudy  of  matbamatio  and  litnlogy,  and  in  131 1  was  made 
ptoFetsor  cj  the  latter  •cience  at  the  luuvcreity  of  Bologna.  It 
is  tUerd  that  he  entered  the  leivice  of  Pope  John  XXU.  at 
AviiBoa,  and  that  he  culliviled  the  BCquaintinn  of  Danic 
only  to  quairel  iriih  the  great  poet  aflerwirds;  but  of  this  then 
is  DO  evidence.  It  b  cerUie,  boirever,  that,  having  published 
■  commentary  on  the  iphere  el  John  dc  Sacrobosco,  !n  ii4uch  he 
propounded  audacious  Ihewies  concerning  tlie  employment 
and  atencr  of  demoas,  be  got  into  difficulties  with  the  clerical 
parly,  ud  wu  condemned  in  1334  to  certain  fasts  and  prayers, 
and  10  the  paymeal  of  i  6ne  of  seventy  crowns.  To  elude 
this  lentence  be  betook  Umself  to  Florence,  where  tie  was 
■Itsched  to  the  household  of  Caifo  di  Calabria.  But  hii  fiee- 
Uiinking  and  plain  speAklng  had  got  him  many  enendes^  he 
liad  attadied  the  Conmiafia  of  Dinle,  and  the  CdiBDM  ^  ^mn 
of  Guido  Cavalcanli;  and  his  fate  wo  Kalcd.  Dino  di  Girbo, 
the  physician,  was  indefstigabte  in  pursuit  of  him;  and  the 
' '  npiety  being  renewed,  Cect  .... 


he  stake.    Hew 


burned  at  FLoren 


the  day  after  sentence,  in  the  se 

Cecco  d'  Ascoli  left  many  works  in  manuscript,  most  of  which 
have  never  been  given  to  the  world.  The  book  by  which  he 
achieved  his  renown  and  which  led  to  his  death  was  the  Aceria 
(from  anmu),  an  encyclopaedic  poem,  of  which  in  1S46,  the 
date  of  the  last  reprint,  more  than  twenty  editions  bad  been 
issued.  It  is  unGnisbed,  and  consistB  of  four  books  iti  jesia  rima. 
The  first  book  treats  of  aslTonomy  ond  meteorology;  the  second 
of  stellar  influences,  of  physiognomy,  and  of  the  vices  and  virtues; 
the  third  of  mincials  and  of  the  love  oi  animals;  while  the  fourth 
picpounds  and  solves  a  number  of  moral  and  physical  problems. 
Of  a  Bilh  book,  on  theology,  the  initial  chapter  alone  was  com- 

■Ulitles,  Cecco,  whose  knowledge  was  based  on  experiment  and 
observation  (a  fact  that  of  itself  Is  enough  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  dowd  of  uvants  of  that  age),  had  outstripped  his  contempor- 
Biies  in  many  things.  He  knew  of  metallic  aeroh'tes  and  shooting 
Stan;  the  mystery  of  the  dew  was  pbin  to  him;  fossQ  plants 
vere  accounted  for  by  him  through  terrene  revolutions  which 
bad  resulted  in  the  formation  of  mountains;  he  is  even  said  to 
have  divined  the  drcolition  of  the  blood.  Altogether  a  remark- 
able man,  he  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  many  Cassandias 
of  the  middle  ages -one  of  the  many  prophets  wlia  spoke  of 
coming  Ught,  and  were  listened  to  but  to  have  their  words  cast 
back  It  them  in  accusations  of  impiety  and  sentences  of  death. 

The  leait  faulty  of  the  many  editions  of  Ilie  Aorta  Ii  that  o( 
Venice,  d^lcd  [JIO.  The  earlieit  Icnown,  whicli  ha>  become  eices' 
aivety  lare.  is  tluc  of  Brevia,  which  has  no  date,  but  is  aicritKd  10 
1473  or  tfaRnbam 

GBCIb  the  name  of  a  famous  English  family.  This  house, 
whose  two  branches  hold  each  a  marquessate,  had  a  great 
«Iate(iB*o  and  administrator  to  establish  and  enrich  it.  The 
first  Lord  Burghley's  many  inquiries  concerning  the  orijpn  of 
his  family  created  for  It  more  than  one  splendid  and  improlmble 
Senealogy,  although  his  grandfather  Is  the  first  ascertained 
ancestor.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century  a  family  o( 
yeomen  or  small  gentry  with  the  snnmme  of  SeycHd,  whose 
descendants  were  accepted  by  Loid  Burghlcy  as  hi)  kinsmen, 
lived  on  their  lands  at  Alli  yt  Ynys  in  Waltetstone,  a  Hereford- 
shire pariah  on  the  Welsh  marches.  Of  the  will  oF  Richard  ap 
Fbilip  Seyceld  of  Alll  yr  Ynys,  made  in  150S,  one  Daiid  ap 
Rkhard  Seyceld,  apparently  hia  younger  son,  was  ovetseet. 
This  DavM  seems  identical  with  David  Cyssell,  Scisscld  or  CeclU, 

shire.     He  may  well  have  been  one  of  those  men  from  the  Welsh 


bofdn  who  blight  at  BcnrarHi,  bt  at  the  funeral  irf  Heoiy  VII. 
he  q>pe«i  as  a  yeoman  of  the  guard  and  is  given  a  livery  of 
black  doth.  At  Stamford  be  prospered,  being  three  times  mayor 
and  three  limes  member  of  parliiiBenC  for  the  borough,  and  he 
served  as  shcrifi  of  NortfaanptODShire  in  1531-1533.  Remaining 
in  the  service  of  Henry  VIII.  be  was  advanced  to  be  yeoman 
of  the  chamber  and  scrgeanL-at-atRIS, being  revaidcd  with  several 
and  offices.    His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of 


nialdem 


idtheal 


By  the  t 

left  at  hisdeath  in  TJ36  a  »o  and  heir,Ricbard  Cecil, who  enjoyed 
a  place  at  court  as  yeoman  o<  Ihe  king's  wardrobe  under  Henry 
Vlll.  and  Edward  VI.  A  gentleman  oF  the  privy  chamber  and 
Ktmelime  sheriS  sF  Rutland,  Richard  Cecil  had  his  shite  bI  the 
distribution  of  abbey  lands,  St  Ukfaacrs  priory  in  Stamlord  being 
among  the  grants  mode  to  him.  William  Cecil,  only  son  of 
Richard,  was  bom,  by  his  own  account.  In  is?o,  at  Bourne  in 
Lincolnshire.  He  advanced  himself  first  in  the  service  of  the 
protector  Somerset,  after  whose  Fall,  his  great  abilities  being 
necessary  to  the  council,  be  was  made  a  scortary  of  state  and 
iwom  ol  the  privy  counciL  In  ijiihtwascnatedLordBnrghley, 
and  from  1573,  wlien  he  was  given  the  Carter,  he  *as  lord 
high  treasurer  and  prlndpa!  minister  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  By 
first  inie,  Mary  Chcke,  sister  of  the  scholar  Sir  John  Cheke, 


LS  fati 


o  ■n.oDi 


Exeter.  By  a  second  wife,  Mildred  Cooke,  the  most  learned  lady 
of  her  time,liehadan  only  surviving  son,  Robert  Cecil.ancestorof 
the  house  of  Salisbury. 

Created  earl  of  Eicter  by  Jitnesl.,  the  second  Lord  Burghley 
was  more  soldier  than  statesman,  and  from  his  death  to  the 
present  day  the  elder  line  of  the  Cecils  has  taken  small  part  in 
public  affaira.  William  Cecil,  ind  carl  of  Eicter,  took  as  his 
first  wife  the  Lady  Roos,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  3rd  earj  of 
Rutland  oF  the  Manners  family,  Hie  son  oF  this  marriage  in- 
herited the  barony  oF  Roos  ta  heir  general,  and  died  as  a  Romkn 
Catholic  at  Naples  in  iSig  leaving  no  issue.  A  third  son  oi  the 
tst  earl  was  Edward  Cecil,  a  somewhat  incompetent  military 
commander,  created  in  1635  Lord  Cecil  of  Putney  and  Viscount 
Wimbledon,  lillea  that  died  with  him  in  iSjS,  although  he  was 
thrice  manjed.  In  laoi  a  marquessate  was  given  to  the  lolh 
earl  of  Eaelcr,  the  stoiy  of  whow  marriage  with  Sarah  Hoggins, 
dau^ter  oF  a  Shmpshiie  husbandman,  has  been  refined  by 
Tennyson  into  the  romance  of  "'  The  Lord  ol  Burleigh."  This 
elder  line  fa  still  seated  at  Burghley,  the  great  mansion  built 
by  their  ancestor,  the  first  lord. 

Tbt  younger  or  HatfiL-ld  line  was  founded  by  Robert  CecO, 
the  only  inrvimng  son  oF  the  great  Burghley's  second  marriage. 
As  a  secretary  of  state  he  followed  in  his  father's  steps,  and  on 
the  death  of  Eliiabeth  he  may  be  said  to  have  secured  the 
accession  of  King  James,  who  created  bin  Lord  Cecil  of  Essendine 
(1603),  Visconnt  Cranbome  (1604),  and  earl  of  Salisbury  (tfcj). 
Forced  bythekingtoexchangehishouse  of  Theobalds  for  Hatfield, 
he  died  in  1611,  worn  out  with  incessant  labour,  before  he  could 
inhabit  the  house  which  he  buUl  upon  his  new  Hertfordshire 
estate.  Of  Burghley  and  bis  son  Salisbury,  "great  ministers 
of  sUte  In  the  eyes  oF  Christendom,"  Chrendon  writes  that 
"  their  wisdom  and  vlrtBes  died  with  them."  The  ind  earl  of 
SaBsbury, "  a  man  of  no  words,  eicepi  in  hunting  and  hawking," 
was  at  first  rcmaiked  for  his  obsequiousness  to  the  court  party, 
but  Uking  no  part  in  the  Civil  War  came  at  last  to  sit  in  the 
Protector's  paribment.  After  the  Restoration,  Pepya  saw  him, 
old  and  discredited,  at  Hatfield,  and  notes  him  as  "  my  ^laple 
Lord  Salisbuty."  The ;  th  eatt  was  created  nuntueasoF  ^lisbary 
in  T7g<j. 

HalEeld  House,  a  great  Jacobean  mansion  wUch  has  sufered 
much  from  restoration  and  rebuilding,  contains  In  its  library 
the  Famous  series  oF  state  papers  which  passed  throu^  the  hanris 
of  Burf^ey  and  his  son  Salisbury,  bivahtable  sources  for  the 
history  of  their  period.  (O.  Ba.) 

CECIUA,  SAINT,  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  patron  saint  ol 
music  and  of  the  blind.  Her  festival  falls  on  the  i  ind  of  Novem- 
ber.   It  was  long  supposed  that  she  was  a  noble  lady  ol  Rome 
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-h  her  husbubd  ttoA  other  friendi  vhom  ibt  had  con 
uScrcd  mirlydam,  t.  i]o,  under  the  cmpFror  AJixxudc 
irchei  of  de  Kossi.   however  (Xnm. 


It  of  Fort 


u),  that  the  pcrithcd  in  Sicily  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  betwcca  176  aod  i3o.  A  church  ia  her  honour  existed 
ip  Roroc  Trom  about  the  4th  century,  ud  was  rebuilt  witli  much 
splendour  by  Tope  rascluJ  L  about  the  year  810,  aod  again  by 
Cardinal  Sfondraii  in  i  so9-  It  is  situated  in  the  Tiistcveit  near 
the  Ripa  Grande  f^uay,  where  in  earlier  dayv  the  Ghetto  wat 
]oca1cd,andgivesa"  title  "  to  a  cardinal  pricL  Cecilia,  wbote 
musical  fame  rests  on  a  passing  notice  in  her  legend  that  she 
praised  God  by  instrumental  as  well  is  vocal  music,  has  inspired 
many  a  masteqHcce  in  art,  including  the  Raphael  at  Bok>gaa, 
the  Rubcni  in  Berlin,  the  Domenichino  in  Paiis,and  in  literature, 
where  she  is  commemorated  especially  by  Chaucer^a  "  Seconde 
Nonnca  Tale."  and  by  Diyden't  famous  ode,  set  to  music  by 
Ibndclin  1736,  and  later  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry  (1884). 

Anothei  Si  Cecilia,  who  luQercd  in  Africa  in  the  persecution 
of  Oiodcliaa  (joj-jo^),  it  commemorated  on  the  nth  ol 
February. 

Sec  U.  Chevalier.  lUpeiteiri  da  unaca  kiitari^at  f  190;).  L  S36 1. 

CECROPU,  inhaUny,agenuiot  trees  (naluralorder  Moiaceae), 
native  ol  tropical  Arnerica.  They  are  of  very  rapid  growth, 
aSarding  a  light  wood  used  for  maLing  floats.  C.  feUaia  a  the 
trumpet  tree,  so^alled  from  the  use  made  of  its  hollow  stems 
by  the  Uaupt  Indians  as  a  musical  instrument.  It  is  a  tree 
reaching  about  50  fL  in  height  with  a  large  ^ireading  head,  and 
deeply  lobcd  leaves  11  in.  or  more  in  diameter.  Tlie  hollows 
of  the  stem  and  blanches  are  inhabited  by  ants,  which  in  return 
for  the  shelter  thus  afTorded,  and  lood  in  the  form  of  succulent 
gtowths  on  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalks,  repd  the  atUcU  dI  leaf- 
cultiog  anU  vliich  would  otherwise  strip  the  tiee  of  its  leaves. 
This  is  an  initance  of  "  Tnyrmecopbily,"  i.e.  a  living  together  lor 
mutual  beneat  of  the  anU  and  the  planL 

CECROFS  IKlMpai^),  traditionally  tbe  fir^l  king  of  Attica, 
and  the  founder  of  iu  political  Ulc  (Pausaniu  ii.  ]]).  He  was 
said  to  have  tiivided  the  inhabitants  into  twelve  communities, 
to  have  instituted  the  laws  of  marriage  and  prr^rty,  and  a 
new  form  of  worship.  The  introduction  of  bloodleis  sicrihce, 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  invention  of  writing  were  also 
attributed  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  acted  as  umpire  during 
the  dispute  of  Poseidon  and  Athena  for  the  possession  of  Attica. 
He  decided  in  favour  of  the  goddcss.who  planted  the  hntoli  ve  tree, 
which  he  adjudged  to  be  more  useful  than  the  hone  (or  water) 
which  Poseidon  caused  to  spring  forth  from  the  Acropolis  rock 
wilhablowol  his  trident  (Herodotus  viij.  ;;;Apo!Iodonisiii.  14}. 

humae  in  the  upper  pact  of  his  body,  while  the  lower  pan  it 
shaped  like  a  dragon  (hence  he  is  sometimes  called  it^Blii  or 
[cminai,  Diod.  Sic  i.  iS;  Ovid,  UUcm.  ii.  jjj).  Miss  J.  £. 
HgiriuD  (in  Claiiiii^  Roitw,  January  iSqj)  endeivoun  to  show 
that  Cecrops  is  the  husband  of  Athene,  identical  with  the  snake- 
like  Zeus  Soter  or  Sosipolis,  and  Che  father  ol  Eiechtbcus- 
Erichthonius. 

CEDAR  (Lat.  aJria,  Gr.  (jjfst),  1  name  applied  to  icvcnl 
members  of  the  natural  order  Coniferae.  Tbe  word  has  been 
derived  from  the  Arabic  Kidr,  worth  or  value,  or  from  KtJrat, 
strong,  aod  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  taken  its  arigio 
from  the  brook  Kedron,  in  Judaea. 

Csfrw  Xtbui,  the  far-famed  Cedar  of  Lebanco,  b  a  tree 
which,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  staleliness  and  strength,  hat 
always  l>een  a  favourite  with  poets  and  painters,  atui  which,  in 
the  Egurative  language  of  prophecy,  Is  frequently  employed  in 
(he  Scnpturci  as  a  symbol  of  power,  pro^xrity  and  longevity. 
It  grows  to  a  vertical  height  of  from  jo  to  So  ft.—"  eulted 
above  all  trees  oi  the  Geld  "—and  at  an  elevation  of  about  6000 
ft.  above  sea-level.  In  the  young  tree,  the  lx>le  is  straight  and 
upright,  and  one  or  two  leading  branches  rise  above  the  rest.  At 
the  tree  increases  in  aiie,  however,  tfie  upper  branches  become 
mingled  togriher,  and  tbe  tree  is  then  dump-bended.  Numeroui 
lateral  ramifying  branches  spread  out  from  tbe  ntain  t/unk  in  a 


horizontal  dirtciioo,  til 

the  diaraetct  of  which  ti  often  gceater  than  the  height  of  uie  irec^ 
Wdliam  Gilpin,  in  his  F*rei<  ^cemry,  desoibci  a  cedar  which,  at 
an  age  of  about  iiS  years,  had  attained  to  a  belghtot  sj  f L  and 
had  a  horiiontal  eipanse  of  96  It.'  The  bnndtleu  of  tbe  ccdai 
take  the  same  diietlion  at  the  branches,  and  the  loliage  it  veiT 
deote.  Tbe  tree,  as  with  the  te&t  of  the  fir-tribe,  eaopt  the 
larch,  ia  ivcrgreea;  new  leaves  are  developed  every  vring,  bnl 
ihcir  fall  is  gradual.  In  shape  the  leavei  are  straight,  tapering 
(^lindiical  and  pointed;  tbey  aic  about  1  in.  long  and  of  a  dark 
gr«eB  colour,  and  grow  in  alternate  tuitt  of  about  thirty  m 
Dumber.  Tbe  male  and  le male  flowen  grow  on  tbe  same  tree, 
but  are  icpaiate.  The  cone«,  which  are  on  the  u[qier  side  of  the 
biincbet,  are  flaiiened  at  the  endi  and  are  4  to  j  in.  in  length 
and  >  in.  wide;  they  take  two  years  to  come  to  peifectioa  and 
while  growing  ciude  much  min.  Tbe  scales  are  close  prescd 
to  one  another  and  are  reddish  ia  colour.  The  seeds  ate  provided 
with  a  long  membranous  wing.  The  root  of  the  tree  is  very 
strong  and  ramifying.  The  cedar  flourishes  best  on  sandy, 
loatpy  soils.  It  still  grows  on  Lebanon,  though  for  several 
centuries  it  was  believed  to  be  restricted  to  a  small  grove  in  the 
g«/f;akfl  valley  at  Aooo  fL  elevation,  about  15  iel  from  Beyrout 
Tbe  number  of  Ireetin  this  grave  has  been  gradually  diminiihing, 
and  at  no  young  trees  or  seedlings  occur,  the  grove  will  pndiably 
become  extinct  in  course  of  time.  (3edars  arc  now  known  to  occur 
in  great  numbers  on  Mt.  Lebanon,  chieEy  on  the  western  slopes, 
not  forming  a  continuous  forest,  but  in  groves,  some  of  which 
contain  several  thousands  of  trees.  There  are  also  large  fortils 
on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  mountains. 
Lamarline  tells  us  that  the  Arabs  regard  the  trees  as  endowed 

and  prescient  powen,  which  enable  them  to  prepare  for  the 


Thewi 


is  fragrant,  th^^gh  m 


of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  i 
strongly  scented  ai  that  ol  tbe  junii 
Tbe  wood  is  gcoctally  leddisb.biown,  light  and  of  a  coarse  grain 
and  spongy  texture,  easy  la  work,  but  liable  to  shrink  and  watiL 
Mountain  .grown  wood  it  harder,  stronger,  lest  liable  to  war])  and 
more  durable. 

The  cedar  ol  I^cbanoa  is  cultivated  in  Europe  (or  ornament 
only.  Il  can  be  gmwn  in  paikt  and  gardens,  and  tbrivts  welli 
but  the  young  plants  are  unable  to  bear  great  variations  of 
tempeiature.  The  cedar  it  not  mentioned  in  Evelyn's  SUm 
(i66Xi,  but  it  mutt  have  been  introduced  shortly  afterwards. 
The  famous  En&eld  cedar  was  planted  by  Dr  Robert  Uvedale, 
(1643-1333},  a  noted  schoolmaster  and  horticulturist,  between 
1M1-1670,  and  an  old  cedar  at  Brelby  Park  in  Derbjthire  it 
known  to  have  been  planted  in  1676.  Some  very  old  cedars 
exist  also  St  Syon  House,  Wobura  Abbey,  Warwick  Castle  and 
elsewhere,  which  presumably  date  from  the  17th  ctniuty.  The 
first  cedars  in  Scotland  were  planted  at  Hopdoun  Bouse  in  1740; 

lieu  in  1 731,  and  placed 
I  is  eatfiest  noticed  in 
untHig  the  materials  to 
be  used  for  the  cleansing  of  leprosy ;  but  the  wood  there  spoken 
of  was  probably  that  of  the  juniper.  Tie  term  Era  (cedar)  of 
Scripture  does  not  apply  stricdy  to  one  kind  of  plant,  but  was 

Tbe  term  on  is  a[q>lied  by  the  Arabs  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  to 
the  common  pine-tree,  and  to  the  Juniper;  and  certainly  the 
"  cedars  "  for  masts,  mentioned  in  £zek.  xxvii.  5,  must  have  bcclk 
pinc-treea.  It  seems  very  probable  that  the  fourscore  tliousand 
hewers  employed  by  Solomon  for  cutting  timber  did  not  confine 
their  operations  simply  to  what  would  now  be  termed  eedan  and 
fir-trees.  Dr  John  Lindley  considered  that  tome  of  the  cedar- 
trees  tent  by  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  to  Jerusalem  mi^t  have  been 
procured  from  Mount  Adas,  and  have  been  identical  with 
Cof/ifrii  fwddriKfnj,  or  arar-tree,  tbe  wood  of  which  is  bard  achd 
durable,  and  was  much  in  request  in  former  times  for  tlie  building 
of  temples.  Tbe  timber.woik  of  the  roof  of  Civdova  cathedral, 
built  dcven  centuries  ago,  it  composed  of  iL    In  the  tinie  of 
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VkiuviD*  "  ccdui "  wen  grewing  la  Cnte,  Alrita  toA  SyrU. 
may  nys  thiit  thai  w«kI  wma  cvcil&stiiig,  tad  therefore  uruge> 

tedar,  or  tuA  iam,  diidlled  bmi  the  wood,  uul  Deed  by  the 
ucicDtK  for  peaocviDg  their  bcx^  InHP  nntln  ud  dunp; 
ptpyri  Kimmip^  oe  luhbed  with  cedrimn  were  oa  Chb  account 
called  ad  oH  libri,  Dzawtn  of  cedar  or  chipa  ol  the  wood  are 
now  cmplDyed  lo  protect  fun  and  woollen  Uufft  from  injuiy  by 
■DoUu;  Cedar-wood,  bowaver,  ia  n(d  to  be  iojuiioua  to  natunl 
UiUny  object),  end  to  inatnaneats  placed  in  cabbeti  made  of  il, 
attheie^DOUimatteTof  the  wood  becomes  dEpoaitedupDD  them. 


f lom  iixitioat  ID  tbe  ttee;  and  aedar  m 
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The  lenua  Ctrinu  ryfinf  two  other  ^Mdea  doaely  allied  to 
C.  Liiua—Ctdna  Daian,  the  dnlar,  «  "god  trec"ol  Hk 
Hioiatayu,  and  Cidnu  ariatlin,  at  tlie  Attai  mga,  Nonh 
Africa.  Ilie  daodai  tonrs  toreiti  on  the  mountains  of  Alsbas- 
illan,  North  Beluchistan  and  the  north-west  Himalayas,  fiouriih- 
fatg  in  all  the  higher  moimlams  from  Nepal  up  to  Kadimir, 
at  an  elevation  ol  from  SS""  ^o  11,000  fL;  ao  the  peahs  lo  the 
Dorthcni  aide  of  the  Boorung  Past  it  grow*  to  a  height  of  Ao  to 
70  ft.  before  brajichicg.  Tie  wood  is  dow-gninnl,  kiiig-£bml, 
perCuned  and  highly  itiiaous,  and  lesisis  the  action  ol  water. 
The  foliage  it  of  a  paler  gceen,  the  kavca  are  gjcndei  and  longer, 
and  the  twigs  an  Ibiosscr  ihto  those  of  C.  Liiam.  Hk  tne  is 
enployed  lor  a  vuiriy  of  owlul  purpOKS,  opeoally  b  building. 
It  ia  Dow  much  cultivated  b  Eogland  a>  ad  omamental  planL 
C.  oUanJka,  the  Atlas  cedar,  has  shorter  and  denser  leaves  than 

whilcDciB,  and  the  conei  smaller  than  hi  the  other  two  lormi;  its 
wood  alio  i(  hard,  and  mon  rapid  in  gtowth  than  Is  that  of  the 
ocdinaiy  cedar.  It  is  Ibuad  at  an  ajtitiidc  above  the  sea  ol  fitun 
4000  to  6000  ft. 

Tlhc  name  cedar  is  af^ified  to  a  variety  ol  trees,  indading 
^jedesof  tevend  genera  of  Conifcn,  Jiantmu,  TImja,  Liioadrv 
■ad  Cuprtstut,  Thga  gitaiUea  of  wesiem  North  America  li 
koown  in  the  United  Suin  as  White  (or  Yellow)  cedai,  and  the 
same  name  is  applied  10  Ch^ciihi  Ijaemniano.  the  Port  Orford 
or  Oregon  cedar,  a  native  ol  the  north-west  Stales,  and  one  ollhc 
most  vahmblc  jonipcr  trees  of  North  America.  Tie  Bermuda 
eedai  (Jmiiptnii  itrmuiiaiia)  and  the  red  or  Amoicaii  cedar 
(/.  wirpalaHa)  are  both  much  used  in  jolnny  and  b  the  mann- 
facture  of  pencib;  though  other  woods  are  now  superseding  them 
for  pendl-making.  The  Japanese  cedar  {Cryptmtris  japonica) 
B  a  kind  ol  cypres.  The  wood  of  w^iirh  is  very  durable.  Adothcr 
species  of  cypress  (Ck^iijm  Ihyaidis,  also  known  *i  Ckatmit- 
typaris  tkymde J  ot  sfhaerai^ea),  found  Ingwanpsin  the  south  of 
Ohio  and  Mauathuwtls.  is  kDown  as  the  American  white  cedar. 
It  baa  small  leaves  and  fibrous  bark,  the  wood  is  light,  soil  and 
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BHich  used  tor  boat-building  and  for  makin  j  fern 
staves.  The  Spanish  ccdit  is  1  name  appHe 
Onaiftn,  a  native  of  the  western  McditcTranean 
/.  Oxytedrus,  a  common  plant 
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branches  and  short,  stiff,  prickly  leaves.  The  btter  was  much 
vied  by  tfie  Greeks  for  making  images;  and  its  fmpyreumalic 
oS,  Huile  de  Cede,  is  used  mEdidnally  tot  skin^lbeasej.  A 
species  of  cypress,  CHprrssta  lujiianiM,  which  has  been  natumlized 
n  the  neighbourhood  of  Ontn  is  known  as  the  cedar  of  Goa. 
The  genus  Widdrintlmia  of  tropical  and  South  Africa  is  also 
known  locally  a>  cedar.  W,  junipceida  is  the  cbanictriistic 
tree  of  the  Cederbccg  range  in  Cape  Colony,  while  H'.  WhyM, 
leecntly  discovered  in  Nyasatand  and  Rhode^a  (the  Mtanje 
cedar)  it  a  fine  tree  reaching  ijo  ft.  in  licight,  and  yielding  an 
omaniental  light  yellow-browD  wood,  suitable  for  building. 
The  order  Cedrelaccae  (which  i>  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Conifeis)  includes,  along  with  the  mahoganies  and  other  valuable 
timber-trees,  the  Jamaica  and  the  Australian  red  cedars,  Cnfreja 
attrala,  and  C.  Tiena  tespcctivcly.  The  cedar-wood  of  Guiana. 
mcd  for  making  tsnocs,  ia  a  Ipecict  ol  the  lutunl  otdcc  Bur- 


Sec  Csdm'a  Fuutam;  Lainleur-DeetcmgEhmpfc  . 
eUn  4m  iJtam  (Paris.  i«jS);  Loudon,  .fr^ereliuw  Snlualnoa, 
vol.  IV.  pp.  jfoA-nji  (London.  iSjgl;  Maniuia  dc  Chambny, 
Tnilt  pmliitt  la  siini  renmaix  uaiOrti  (nris.  ig^c);  J.  D. 
Hooker,  NtO.  Hill.  lUtirw  {January.  1B61},  pp.  Il-lg;  Brcndil, 
Fwrtil  Flura  if  Horlk-mtl  shJ  Cnint  Imiia,  pp.  S16-515  (Loadon, 
1874} :  Veitch,  jKoiaaJ  ij  Cemffiu  (ind  ed.,  Lmaoa,  1900). 

CEDAR  CREEK,  a  small  branch  ol  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Shenandoah  river,  Vitginia,  U.S.A.  It  is  known  in  Ameticao 
histuy  as  the  scene  of  a  nenmable  battle,  which  look  pbce  on 
theigth  ol  October  1864,  between  the  Union  army  under  Mnjor- 
CencralP.H.Sheridsa  and  the  (Confederates  under  Lieu  U-Ccnecal 
J.  A.  Eariy.     (See  Ssenammxui  Valliv  CAHmicm.) 

CEDAR  FALLS,  a  dty  ol  Black  Hawk  county,  Iowa,  U.S.A., 
on  Uk  Cedar  river,  dxHit  loa  m.  W.  id  Dubncpie.  Pop.  (1890) 
S*i9i  Oooo)  sjig;  (iQo;.  state  census)  jjao  (S73  being  ratdgn- 
bom);(ivio)  joii.  11  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island* 
Pacific,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  and  the 
Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  nilwaya.  Ita  manofaciutes 
include  Bour,  ground  feed,  other  ceml  preparations,  hardware 
spccialtiet,  canned  vcgetaUes  (especially  Indian  eoin),  and  plan- 
ing-mill  products.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  itate  notmal  school 
(1S76),  and  has  a  public  library.  The  settlemoit  of  tbe  place. 
Ibe  oldest  in  the  county,  was  begun  in  1847-,  it  was  laid  out 
as  a  town  in  1151,  iocorponted  as  a  village  in  1SJ7,  chartered  as 
acllyini8A;,  andlisashortttraoin  1853  was  the  county-ieat. 

CEDAB  RAPIDS,  a  aty  ol  Linn  county,  Iowa,  VSJl,  on  the 
Cedar  river,  in  the  eaat  centra]  part  of  the  itato.  Pop.  (1890) 
iS.oio;  (1900}  I5.<ij6.  of  whom  447B  were  lorrign-hom,  an 
unusually  large  and  influential  part  being  Bohemians;  (1910 
census)  31,811.  It  is  served  hy  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  i  Saint 
Paul,  the  (Hiicage  (t  Nonh-Westem,  the  Chlogo,  Kock  Island 
&  PadSt  (which  hai  repair  ibopl  here),  and  the  Olinots 
Centr*!  railways,  ncd  by  jnierurban  electric  lines.    Tbe  dty 

fromSofLtoiiofl.  wide,  paved  with  hrick  and  asphalt,  and  well 
Winded.  Prranincnt  among  its  buildings  are  tlie  federal  biutding, 
the  auditorium,  the  pubhc  llhraiy  and  the  Masonic  libiary,  which 
contain)  one  of  tlie  beat  collections  of  Masonic  Ulerature  in  the 
woild.  The  dty  has  two  well-equipped  hospitals,  a  home  for 
aged  women,  a  home  for  the  Irieudiesa,  and  four  parks.  The 
giounds  ol  the  Cedar  Rapids  country  dub  comprise  iSo  acres. 
Odar  Rapids  is  in  a  rich  agrindtuiil  country.  The  name  of 
the  dty  was  suggested  liom  the  rapids  in  the  river,  which  aflord 
abundant  water  power  and  have  enabled  the  city  to  take  first 
Tank  In  Iowa  (1905)  as  a  manidacturing  centre.  From  1900  to 
11)05  tliere  was  an  increase  in  the  value  o(  Itl  manulactuted 
productsfiom  111,135,435  to  ti6.>79,706, or <6'J%.  More  than 
one-lourth  ol  the  value  of  its  manulactures  a  in  Quaker  O^ts 
and  other  food  prcpaTations;  among  those  of  [e«  importance 
arc  lumber  and  plinlng-miU  products,  foundry  and  machinc- 
^loppiaducts,  furniture,  patent  meiiicines,  pumps,  carriages  and 
waggons,  packed  meats  and  agricultural  implements.  Cedur 
Rapids  has  3l»  a  hiige  gnin  liade  acd  a  luge  jobbing  business, 
espedalEy  in  dry  goods,  millineiy,  groceries,  paper  and  drugs. 
At  Cedar  Rapids  are  Coe  College  (co-educational;  Presbyterian), 
which  grew  out  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Collegiate  Institute  (iSji), 
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chartered  under  its  present  nuoe  and  opened  in  1881;  the 
Interstate  Coneqxuidena  acboola,  and  the  Cedar  Ra|4di 
business  college.  Tbe  first  settlers  came  in  1S3S;  but  tbe  dty*! 
early  growth  was  slow,  and  it  was  not  inooiporated  until  1856. 
It  has  been  governed  tqr  commission  lunce  1 908. 

CEfALU  (aoc  dpialetdiuM),  ■  seaport  and  epttcopa]  lee 
ol  tbe  province  ol  Paleimo,  Sicily,  41  a.  £,  of  Palermo  by  rail 
Pop.  (1901)13,17].  The  ancient  town  (of  Sicel  origin,  probably, 
despite  its  Greek  name)  lakes  its  name  from  the  headland 
(iHM>i  head)  npon  which  it  stood  (i>33  (L);  it*  fortifications 
eatendcd  lo  the  shore,  on  the  nde  wheie  the  modcni  town  now  ii, 
in  the  form  of  two  long  walls  protecting  the  port.    There  are 
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oodcni  Poita  GuibaUi  on  Ok  loaUL  It  doci  not  ipinr  ia 
histaiy  before  sg6  B.C.,  and  lecmi  to  han  ooed  iM  impaRun 
DuinlytoJtsiutunJIyitxfingpaJtioa.  TbeonlyanciaiLreiium* 
on  Ibc  mouDUiiil  an  Ihoie  al  i  unilt  building  In  good  polygoul 
»oA  [a  style  o(  caostmciJon  very  rare  in  Sidly),  consiitipj  o( 
ft  passage  on  &lcK  tide  of  which  a  chamber  opens.  Tike  doonrays 
in  of  finely-cut  stone,  and  of  Greek  type,  and  the  dale,  though 
uncertain,  cannot,  from  the  careful  jointing  of  the  bloclu,  be  wry 
^ly.  On  the  Bummit  of  the  promontory  are  eatensjve  rem&his 
of  ft  Saracenic  cattle.  The  new  town  vaa  founded  at  the  loot  o( 
the  mountain,  by  the  ibore,  by  Roger  II.  in  1131,  ftJid  the 
cathedial  wia  begun  in  the  lamr  year.  Tiie  exterior  is  well 
pmervcd,  and  is  lftrg«ly  decorated  with  Interlacing  pointed 
arches;  the  windOAa  also  are  pointed.  On  cadi  side  of  the 
Fa^de  is  a  massive  rower  of  four  storeys.  Tbe  round-beaded 
Norman  portal  is  worthy  of  note,  "nie  interior  was  restored  in 
i^^q>  though  the  poinledarchB  of  the  nave,  borne  by  andent 
lite  columtis.  ar«  fttill  visible:  and  the  only  mooaics  pTcierved 
those  ol  the  apse  and  the  last  bay  of  the  choir:  tiiey  are 
arkabiy  fav  Epecimens  of  the  art  of  the  period  C114A)  ftAd, 
jgh  restored  in  iSjij'igfii,  hftve  auilered  much  Ecu  than  those 
■alcrmo  and  Monrtale  fran  the  procesi.  the  Bgure  ol  the 
iouriscspeciallyfine.  Tbegioinnlvaultingof  theno(i)v<aible 
he  choir  and  the  right  tranvpt,  while  the  nst  of  the  church 
a  wooden  root.  Fine  cloisters,  coeval  with  the  cathedral, 
,  Hubbard  in  /«r«J  ./  IL.  R./.B.4.  rv.  JJ3 
iQoA.)     The  harbour  h  aompan.tively  small.       (T.  As.) 
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CEHEOlH,  a  town  ol  scmlh-eaitciD  spam,  in  ine  provmci  01 
Murcia,  on  the  right  banli  of  the  river  Caiavaca,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Scgura.  Pop.  (190a)  11,601.  Cehegin  has  a  thriving 
trade  in  [arm  pnducc,  especially  wine,  olive  oil  asd  hemp;  and 

Some  of  tbe  older  house*,  howevci,  aa  wen  ai  the  parish  church 
and  the  convent  of  San  Fmncisco,  which  still  has  well-defined 

a(  BiiatVi,  a  Roman  colony  which  stood  <hi  a  small  adjacent 
hiU  knonn  aa  the  Cabecico  de  Roenas.  The  name  CcAiffR  is 
sometimes  connected  by  Spanish  antiquaries  with  thai  a[  the 
Zcnata.Senlaiii  or  Sttwidi,  a  North  African  tribe,  which  invadol 
Spain  in  the  I  ith  century. 

CaUHO  (from  a  verb  "  to  oil,"  iJ.  10  line  or  cover;  of 
disputed  etymobgy,  but  appaicntly  connected  with  Ft.  eieJ, 
Lai.  tadiai,  Ay),  in  architecture,  tbe  upper  covering  ol  a  church, 
hall  or  room.     Ceilings  are  now  nsuaUy  formed  of  plaster,  but 

St  Albans  cathedral  is  perhaps  tbe  earliest  example),  or  shoved 
the  bums  and  joists,  which  in  England  were  moulded  and 
carved  and  in  France  and  Italy  were  richly  painted  and  gilded. 
Somettmes  the  ceilings  were  horiiontsl,  sometimes  canted,  on 
two  sides,  and  sometiines  they  t^e  the  lorm  of  ■  bimd-vault. 
Ribs  tie  sometimes  pluited  on  the  boarding  to  divide  up  (he 
surface,  and  their  intersections  aic  cniiched  with  booses.  About 
the  middle  o[  the  i6th  century  the 
plaster  with  projecting  ribs,  interlaced  ornament  and  pendants, 
and  the  characteristia  of  (he  Eliubethan  style.  At  Bmmall 
Hall,  BraugbtoD  Caslle,  Hatfield,  Kuo»lc.  Siurgh  and  Lcvens 
in  Westmorland,  aad  Dorfold  in  Cheahice,  are  numermis 
eiamples.  some  with  pendaDla.  In  llaiy,  it  the  same  period, 
the  plaster  ceilings  were  based  00  the  foims  taken  by  vaulting; 
they  were  of  itt&oite  variety  and  were  richly  decorated  with  sunk 
panels  containing  the  Roman  oonventi«ial  foliage.  R^ihael, 
about  ijlo,  reproduced  in  the  Vatican  some  of  tbesUia»duro 
orauwDI  which  he  had  studied  in  the  Golden  House  of  Nem, 
excavated  under  his  directions.  Idter,  about  the  middle  ol  (he 
i4Ib  cmlmy,  pew  coves  were  formed  round  tbe  rocm,  which 
wcR  deaaiBtcd  wttli  ctitaocbes  and  figuca  in  idief ,  garlanda 
aod  *wa^  Tke  fieM  halb  ol  (be  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice  and 
(be  gaOeiiei «(  tbe  Fitii  Palace  at  FlonotB  wwn 
way.  The**  owed  cciliBp  were  intmduEcd  into  1 
mlddkoitteivtboeatHty.  In  Holjvood  Palace . 
there  is  a  £ne  ceiliat  ol  i6;i,  1  '  ~  ' 
fay  Italiaa  cnltimca)  aad  Ootal 


At  ColesUU,  Berkshire,  a  ceiling  by  Inlgo  Jooei  (itiso)  ihowt  a 
type  which  became  mote  or  less  universal  for  a  century,  viz. 
deeply  simk  panels  with  modilKoDS  ronnd,  and  bands  enriched 
with  ioliage,  [rait,  Ac.,  In  bold  relief.  Wren.  Nicholas  HaiAs- 
nuHH-,  James  Gibbs,  John  Webb  and  otbei  aidiiUc(s  conlioued 
on  the  ftaiae  lines,  and  in  ijAo  Robert  Adam  intiDdnced  hit  type 
of  ceiling,  sometimes  horiBontal,  and  BoaetiiBCa  tegmental,  ia 
Dblch  panels  are  suggested  only,  with  tEght  ptsjecthig  lines  and 
lingaot  kavt*,  mag*  and  arabesque  work,  which,  like  Rapbsd's, 
was  found  on  the  ceilings  of  the  Roman  tombs  and  bitlhs  in 
Rome  and  Pompeii.  (Jeorge  Richardson  lollowed  triih  simDar 
work,  and  Sir  W.  Chambm,  in  the  rooms  originally  occupied  by 
the  Royal  Academy  and  the  learned  sodetia  in  SomTTsei  House, 
designed  many  admirable  ceilings.  The  raouldt  o(  all  (be  onii- 
en(al  devices  of  Robert  Adam  are  preserved  sikI  ate  still 
liiiied  for  many  moihin  ceQisgi.  (R.  P.  S.) 

CEILUDl,  RIBT  (1688-1761),  BeMdktine  monk  of  tbe 
orTalnecongregatTOaof  StVanne*.  He  was  the  compder  of  an 
imente  Petrology,  HisMrt  (iMnife  A»  aalnm  lotrti  tl 
taUsiaiHqiia  <ij  vols.,  Paiit,  i;i(n7<Sj),  being  a  history  and 
analysis  (rf  the  writings  of  oil  tbe  ecclesiastical  writers  of  (be  first 
thirteen  centuries.  He  put  infinite  (innUe  and  time  into  (be 
andmanypoirtionsofltareexceedlngly  well  done.  A  later 
nproved  tditiOD  wu  ptnduced  in  Paris,  igjS,  in  14  veb. 
OriUier'B  other  work,  Afiilitu  it  la  piaralt  do  t^a  it  PtifiM 
■aris.  1718),  aba  won  some  (debrity. 

CBLAEHAE,  an  ancient  dty  of  Phry^,  alttuted  on  tbe 
great  trade  route  to  the  East.  I(s  aciopo&s  kvg  bdd  ool 
against  Alexander  in  3J3  and  turrcndered  10  bim  at  last  by 

sdquarlers,  as  did  Antigonus  until  jot.  Frwn  Lyis- 
machus  it  passed  to  Seleucus.  whose  son  Antiochus,  srcfng  its 
geographical  importance,  relounded  it  on  a  more  opsi  At  as 
Apunea  l^.v.).  West  of  the  acropolis  were  the  p^ce  oi  Xens 
and  the  Agora,  in  or  near  which  is  tbe  caverrt  whence  the  Hanya, 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Maennder,  tame*.  Acootdinc  to 
Xenopbon,  Cyni*  had  a  palace  and  large  park  toll  ol  wild 
animals  at  Celaenae. 

See  C.  Weber,  Dltuir-Cdhui  (1891). 

CBUUIDIHB.  Oulidmum  majui,  a  member  of  the  pc«v 
family,  an  erect  branched  herb  from  1  (o  a  iL  bi^  with  a  ycUow 
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icceeded  by  a  narrow  thin  pod  opening  by  a  pair  ol 
cs,  scparaliog  upwards.  Tie  plant  grows  in  waste 
places  and  bcdgetont,  and  is  piabably  (Q  escape  from  cultiva- 
tion. T1iel«strcclandincitaipecieso[iiaiiwi((>/u(ff.J'u«t). 
a  small  low-giowing  brib  with  smooth  heart-shaped  leaves  and 
bright  yellow  fktweis  about  an  inch  across,  borne  each  on  a  stout 
sulk  springing  fmm  a  teai-aiiL  It  Ibwers  in  enily  qxing,  in 
pastures  and  wastc^ilaces. 

CBLAHO,  ■  town  of  the  AbruatI,  Italy,  in  (he  pniviiNE  at 
Aqui]a.7]ni.  F.  of  Rome  by  roil.  Pop.  (iQOt)  07^5,  Itisfindy 
'  eLogo  Fudno,  and  is  dominated  by  a 
towers  at  (he  an^es,  erected  in  iU 
present  form  in  1450.  It  contains  three  churches  with  131b 
century  fa^dcs  in  tite  style  ol  those  of  Aquila.  Tlie  oii^  oi  (be 
town  goes  bick  to  Lombard  times.  A  count  ol  Cclano  is  first 
menlioQcdin  117S.  1 1  was  tbe  birthplace  of  Tbomas  ol  Celanot 
the  author  of  the  Dia  Ira. 

CBLEBES, '  one  ol  the  four  Otcat  Sunda  Islands  in  tlu  Dntik 
East  Indies.  Its  general  outline  is  extremely  iiregnUr,  aod  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  a  starfish  with  the  rays  Eoni  off  fna 
one  side,  corresponding  to  the  west  side  of  the  island.  It  "*"■***> 
of  four  grrat  peninsulas,  extending  from  a  comparatively  sBsfl 
nucleus  towards  the  notth-east,  east,  south-east  and  sotftl^ 
and  separated  by  tbe  thne  large  gulfs  ol  Tomiai  or  Gotontaki, 
Toki  or  Tomaiki,  and  Boni.  Of  these  gulfs  the  first  is  by  far  the 
largest,  the  other  two  having  rruich  wider  entrances  and  Dot 
extending  to  fat  iowstds.  Uost  important  among  the  snallet 
inlets  ue  the  bays  of  Amuiang,  Kwandang  and  Tontoli  on  (W 
■  The  mind  syHsbla  Is  aeoeated. 


Bpccially  ronDd  the  Gulf  id  Tolo, 


BUth  eoasi,  Pmfcts  itid  Pire-PsM  on  th*  w*it,  ind  Knidiri  or 
Vosmacr  on  the  ca^t.  Oi  [be  numriDm  conHderable  isluids 
which  lit  nonh'att,  east  and  wuth  of  Ctlebei  (thiuc  oS  the 
Mst  najt  lie  few  and  small),  the  chitr  are  pnlmEllIans  oF  the 
four  great  peninsubs — the  Sangit  ind  TalauT  Uands  off  the 
north-easl,  the  Banggai  and  Sula  oS  the  eut,  Wuna  and  Bntoa 
oH  the  south-Fast,  and  Saleytr  off  the  aouth.  Inehiding  the 
adjacent  Uands,  the  am  of  Cekbo  ii  ntinnied  at  ;;,8js 
iq.  n.,  and  the  population  at  1,000,000;  without  Iheia  tlie  area 
b  69,7SS  sq.  tn.  and  the  population  1,750,000, 

'nie  scenery  In  Celehea  is  RKKt  varied  and  i^tutHqua.  "  No- 
There  in  the  arthipeJaga,"  mate  A.  K.  Wallace,  "  have  I  seen 
iuch  gorges,  c^tJ""*  and  precipices  as  abound  in  the  district 
of  Maroi  "  (in  the  southern  peninsula) ;  "  in  many  parts  there 
an  TTTIica]  or  even  overhanging  predpicea  hvc  or  six  hundred 
feet  high,  yet  completely  clothed  *ilh  a  tapestry  < 
Much  of  the  countiy,  especially  round  the  Gi 
tox-ertd  with  priroi 
perceptible  paths,  or  broken  vith  a  few  deorinp  and  villages. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  island  has  been  little  eiplored,  but 
the  genital  chanctei  seema  to  be  mountaiDous.  Well-deGncd 
ranges  prolong  Iheinselves  through  each  of  the  peninsulas, 
nsLDg  in  nuny  places  to  ■  considerabLe  elevation,  Natuially 
there  are  no  great  liwr-baains  or  extensive  plains,  but  one  of 
the  featuns  of  the  Island  is  the  frequent  occurrence,  not  only 
along  the  coasts,  but  at  vatious  heights  inland,  of  beaulifui 
sttetcheh  of  level  ground  often  covered  with  the  richest  pastures. 
ikfinahassa,  the  north-eastern  oxtiemity,  consists  of  a  platsaa 
divided  Into  sections  by  volcanoes  (KUbat,  6610  ft.,  being  the 
bJghcsO.  Sulphur  springs  occur  here.  In,  the  west  of  the 
northern  peninsula  the  interior  coosisa  in  part  of  'plateaus  of 
considerable  extent  enclosed  by  the  coast  ranges.  N«t  Lake 
Poiso.  in  the  centre  of  the  Island,  the  mountains  are  hi^er; 
df  has  a  height  of  neatly  5000  ft.,  the  chains 
the  lake  have  a  general  altitude  of  about  aso 
ft,  with  peaks  still  loftier.  Id  the  MUthetD  pwiiiHuh  two 
chains  stretch  penillel  with  the  wejt  and  east  ciMSts;  the  fotncr 
is  the  higher,  with  a  geneTal  altitude  oCjioo  ft.  In  the  south  It 
Joins  the  Peak  of  Bonthain.  or  Lomin-battaBg,  a  gnat  volcanic 
mass  ia,oSB  ft.  high.  In  the  eul  a otnd  put  of  the  i&laiul  the 
mountain  Konive  eiceeds  )o,ooo  ft,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  in  the  isbnd.  An  alluvial  coast  pUin,  ;  to  Q  in.  wide, 
ttretchea  along  the  foot  of  the  western  chain,  and  between  the 
two  chainsla  the  boain  of  tlM  Waiannae liver,  draining  northward 
Into  Lake  Tempc.  Little  is  knowB  of  the  orography  of  the 
e:isUm  peninsula.  At  the  base  of  the  south-eutem  there  la 
■DOtba  large  take,  Tovieli.  In  this  peninsula  there  are  parsllel 
rsDge*  on  the  east  and  aiiest  Banks.  The  tnoch  betweea  them  Is 
partly  occupied  by  the  vast  Bwsnp  of  Lake  Opa. 


the  Tanipiko  i 


Tberi 


1  of  the  I 


isulasforr 


e  Pcogar, 


le  Tondano,  drai 
uine  name  to  the  oorth-west  coast  of  Minahs! 
the  fEano-I-Apo,  B01 
Gulf  <A  Amurang; 

take  of  that  plateau;  me  i^omoagin,  iravening  narrow  canons; 
and  the  river  of  BonI,  which  has  its  outfall  in  the  i^ain  (d  Goron- 
ttlo.  Dear  the  mouth  of  the  Bolango  or  Tapa,  the  latter  connected 
by  a  canal  with  the  Lake  of  Limbotto,  All  these  riven  are 
navigable  by  praus  or  rafts  for  only  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth. 
In  central  Celebes,  the  Kodina  flows  Into  Lake  Posso,  and  the 
Kalaba  discharges  to  the  Gulf  of  Booi;  the  l^oso,  navi^ble 
by  6/ptffr  (canoes  formed  of  hollowed  tiee-tnmks).  Is  the  on^ 
river  Sowing  from  the  lake  to  the  Gulf  of  Tominl.  The  fivm  of 
the  scmthem  penlnsnla,  owing  to  the  relief  of  the  surface,  are 
navigable  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent.  The  Walannai  flows 
Into  Lake  Tempe,  and,  contlDued  by  the  Jenrana  Cnenrana), 
vUch  discbarges  Into  the  Gulf  of  Boni,  is  navigable  for  small 
boats;  the  Sadang,  with  man}'  afBuents,  flows  to  the  west  coait, 
■Dd  is  navigable  by  lanpam.  The  Jeoemaja  I9  a  broad  river. 
navIgaUe  far  from  the  moulh.  The  coasts  of  Celebes  are  often 
fenlle  and  well  popolated;  bnt,  as  shown  by  the  marine  chaitt, 
many  land,  Dnd  and  atone  banks  Vc  near  the  abon.  and  ton- 
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*  natural  ports  or  godd 


Cfolo^y. —  The  geolosical  obiervaiioi 


ss'rs 


inlFTvala.  biit  the  volcanoes  for  the  n 


EifM  being. a  radioiarian  da; 

PoBo,  Ac.;  itnayconeipondwlththeradiolariinchetiiol  Borneo. 
Ttitiaiy  beds  an  found,  e^iecially  aetf  Uh  coaK.  The  Eocene 
Includes  a  terica  of  sandstonca  and  aiarli  with  lignite,  and  tUese  arc 

and  of  variogs  a*es  occur.  Peridollte  and  gabbio  form  much  of  the 
eastcni  peninsula  (Banggu).  Leudtc  aad  nepfaeline  rocks  have 
been  foaad  in  various  parts  of  the  iiland^especialfy  in  the  soi    ' 

ie'ar3?_....  .... 

1  pan  K— 


Ciimalt. — Ths  dioate  of  tin  idandj  eveiywhere  acmsdUe  to 
the  inSuence  of  the  sea,  is  n)at1tinio-tn>|>ieal,  the  letBpentoK 
nnging  generally  between  77*  and  So*  F.,  the  eitremei  being 
about  qo*  and  it?  F,,  «Dly  on  the  h^ber  motintBtni  falling 
during  the  itt^t  to  ;«'  or  ss*  F.  The  rainfall  in  the  northern 
penin>ala(tKirthof  lhee([oator)di0etsfiomthatot  the  soothcnl; 
the  former  bas  rains  (not  caused  by  the  moiuoon),  and  of  smaller 
amount,  xm  in.  annoally;  the  ktter  has  ■  greater  rainfall. 
IS)  in.,  brought  by  the  nortb-westem  monsoon,  and  of  which  tbe 
vut  coast  toceivet  a  Dueh  l*)gtr  share  than  the  east 

Pamni  and  Ptwa. — In  qiite  of  its  situation  is  tlie  centre  of  the 
archipelago,  Celebes  possesses  a  fauna  o(  a  very  distlncli-ve 
Und.  Tike  munber  of  qxdea  is  smsll,  but  in  many  cases  they 
are  peculiar  to  (ha  bland.  Of  Und  blnb,  for  eiamide,  about 
160  qwciB  are  known,  and  of  Ibtse  not  kss  than  about  ^  in 
peculiar,  the  maforlty  <rf  the  remainder  being  Asiatic  in  distinction 
f  mn  Australian^  Mammals  am  fev  in  species,  bnt  remarkable, 
especially  llaaau  tdttr,  an  ape  found  nowhere  else  but  in 
Bachitn;  Aiiaa  Jifrtttiamh,  a  mall  oi4ike  rpiadniped 
which  Inhabit*  the  moiuKunous  districts;  and  the  bahlrusa 
or  pig-deer  of  the  Halaya,  Soma  of  the  animals  are  probably 
descendants  of  apedmens  inKoduted  by  nan;  otbeis  are  allied 
In  apedei,  but  not  identical,  with  nununali  of  Java  and  B«meai 
others  a^ln,  Inciading  the  thiee  Jtut  mentioned,  are  n^iolly 
or  practically  confined  to  Celebes.  There  are  no  large  beasts 
of  prey,  and  neltlter  the  deplunt,  the  rhinoceros  nor  the  tapir 
is  represented.  Wlld-bulMoes,  swine  and  goata  are  pretty 
common;  and  moat  of  the  toual  doinestic  animals  ire  kept. 
The  hones  are  in  high  repute  in  the  arehipdago;  formerly 
about  TOO  were  yearly  exported  to  Java,  but  the  supply  has 
CTjnridetaMy  diminished. 

'The  same  peculiarity  of  spedes  hcJds  In  regard  to  the  insects 
ot  the  Celebes  (so  far  as  they  are  known)  as  to  the  mamnmls 
and  birds.  Out  of  118  spedes  of  butterflies,  lieloDgIng  to  four 
important  classes,  no  fewer  tiian  86  are  pecnliaT;  while  among 
the  rose-chafers  or  Crtofmnae  the  same  Is  Che  case  In  Tt>  out  of 
JO.  Equally  remirkeble  with  this  prrsence  cii  peculiar  spedes 
Is  the  absence  of  many  kinds  that  are  common  in  the  rest  of 
tbeaithipetago;  and  ilMse  facts  have  been  considered  to  indicate 
coimeiion  with  a  laiger  land-mass  at  a  very  distant  geological 
epoch,  and  the  subsequent  continoons  IsDlatlon  of  Celebes. 
This  flew,  however,  haa  been  controverted.  It  is  heM  that  in 
the  Miocene  and  Hiocene  periods  there  were  land  connexions 
irith  the  PUKppincs,  Java  and  the  Moluccas,  and  through  the 
lastwlth Auatiulasianlandslotheeastandsouth^ast.  Migration 
of  apedes  took  place  along  these  lines  In  both  directions.  Those 
Immigranta  which  remained  in  what  is  cow  Celebes  may  have 
developed  new  spedes,  Moieover,  while  Celebes  has  spedes 
which  are  peculiar  to  hself  and  one  other  of  the  i^ands  jdst 
mentioned,  it  ha*  none  which  it  shares  exclusively  with  Borneo, 
and  thus  the  Importance  of  the  Macassar  Strait  as  a  biological 
rflvisfam  is  indicated. 

Vegetation  Is  extremely  rich;  but  there  are  fewer  large  treei 
than  in  the  other  islands  of  the  archipelago.    Of  plaata  that 
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funiiih  food  for  mtii  the  mott  unporUnt  are  am,  bulk  ind 
millet,  colTec,  thr  ccco-nul  tree,  lago-palm,  Uic  obt  or 
native  potato,  4ie  bnad-ftuit  a.nd  the  tamarind;  vith  Jemons, 
oringes,  raangastreiu,  s-ild-pluini,  Spanish  pepper,  beam, 
mdons  and  sugarcane.  The  sta:idd<Kk  ia  to  be  found  onJy  [n 
the  lower  plaiiu.  ItidigD,  eottoD  and  tobacco  arc  grown;  the 
bamboo  and  the  ratao-palm  arc  common  in  the  U'oods;  and 
among  the  iar^r  trees  are  undal-ncnd,  ebony,  upan  and  tealc  . 
The  palm,  Arfnga  saccharijtra,  lunuihefl  lemitil  £brci  for  ropei; 
EtA  Juice  15  manufactured  into  sugar  and  a  beverage  called 
tagucit;  and  Intoxicating  diintv  are  prepared  from  se^'eral 


oftbeoU 

piincH  and  ugea.    The  more  modem  pioduclions  an  lellen, 
laws  and  poems,  many  of  the  last  d{  cvostdeiahte  beauty. 

DnisisHi,  Tbuhs,  Pipidaiiini.—Ciittia  is  divided  by  the 
Dutch,  for  adminutrative  puipoaes,  into  llie  government  ct 
Celebel  with  dependeodeafMuth-easteiii  and  Boutbcm  pecinsulai 
and  all  west  coast),  and  the  loidency  of  iteaado  (nonh-easteni 
peninsula  and  coatt  of  GuU  of  Tomini).  The  eastern  peninsula 
and  coast  ol  the  Gulf  of  Tolo  bdon£  politically  to  the  residency 
of  Temate  («.«.].  The  following  table  shows  approiimately  Ibe 
disiributjan  and  composition  of  the  population  :-- 


J  fau 


\i  In  natural  vcgela' 


products,  Celebes,  apart  from  its     

pecuHaiitlcs,   presents   the   transi-      Co" 

lional   Huk    between   t)ie    AiUtic         * 

ajid  the  AusttHlian  leglont  of  the         g 

Milayu  province.     Foi  example,         c 

tit*  is  pioduced  here  In  smaller   ^— 

quantity  and  of  inferior  quality  to  that 

of  the  arctdpelago.  but  superior  to  that  i 

where  sago  and  siu^um  form  the  staple 

products  of  the  foresia  supply  about  half  the  total  eipotts. 

The  fiiheiiel  include  trepang,  turtle  and  pearl  oyatera.     Gold  il 

worked  UEider  Eucopean  diiectiop  in  the  district  of  Gorontaki, 

but  wilh  only  partial  succcm;  the  seaich  lot  coal  in   the 

southern  peninsula  has  yielded  no  satisfactory  Rndts;  tin,  iron 

and  copper,  lound  in  the  eastern  peninsula  and  etaewbere,  are 


ChiM 


Arabs. 


Orienli 


Total- 


0».739     '4' MM 


I  only  for 


reinduil 


JVaiiKj.— The  native  population  of  the  Island  &  aU  of  Malayan 
stock.  The  three  most  important  people)  aie  the  Bugis  (f.f.) 
the  Macassars  and  the  Mandara.  Tlie  medley  of  other  Malayan 
tribes,  of  a  tnore  or  less  savage  type,  Kving  in  the  island,  are 
known  imder  the  collective  name  of  Alfuros(g.i.).  "Die  Macassars 
are  well-built  and  muscular,  and  have  in  general  a  dark-btowa 
compleaon,  a  broad  and  expressive  face,  black  and  aparklinf 
eyes,  a  high  fonhad,  a  flattish  nose,  a  large  mouth  and  long 
black  soft  hair.  Hie  women  are  spiigbtly,  clever  and  amiable. 
The  men  are  brave  and  not  treacherous,  but  ambitious,  jealoua 
and  eiiremrly  revengefuL  Dumkeanest  is  rare,  but  tluy  are 
pasaionaie,  and  ninniag  amuck  is  frequent  among  them.  In  all 
sorts  of  bodily  eierciiei,  as  swinging,  wnstUng,  dancing,  tiding 
and  hunting,  they  take  great  pleasure.  Though  they  call  them- 
selves Mahommedaos,  their  reli^on  is  largely  mingled  wilh 
pagan  supetstitians;  they  worship  animals,  and  a  certain  divinity 
called  Kiraeng  Lovi,  who  has  power  over  thdr  fortune  and 
health.     Except  where  Dutch  influence  has  made  itself  f^lt, 

ami  their  manufacturing  industries  aie  few  and  limited.  The 
weaving  of  couon  cloth  is  prindpally  carried  on  by  women; 
and  the  proceia,  at  least  for  the  finer  description,  is  tedious  in 
the  extreme.  The  houses  are  built  of  wood  and  bamboo;  and 
as  the  use  of  diagonal  struts  is  not  practised,  the  walls  soon  lean 
over  from  the  force  of  the  winds.  The  Macassar  language, 
which  belong  to  the  Malayo- Javanese  group,  is  spoken  in  many 
parta  of  the  southern  peoiniula;  but  it  has  a  much  smaller 
area  than  the  Buginese,  which  is  the  language  of  BonL  It  i> 
defirjeni  m  generalizations;  thus,  for  example,  it  has  words  for 
the  idea  of  cariying  in  the  band,  carrying  on  the  head,  carrying  on 
the  thouZder,  and  so  on,  but  has  no  word  for  carrying  simply. 
It  hai  adopted  a  certain  number  of  vocables  from  Sanskrit, 
Malay,  Javanese  and  Portuguese,  but  on  the  whole  is  remark- 
ably pure,  and  has  ondeigDne  comparatively  lev  recent  changes. 
Il  is  written  in  a  peculiar  character,  whidi  has  displaced,  and 
probably  been  corrupted  from,  an  old  form  employed  as  late  as 
the  i7th  century.  Neither  bears  any  trace  of  derivation  from  the 
Sanskrit  alphabet.  Tlie  priests  aSect  the  use  of  the  Arabic 
letters.  The  literature  is  poor,  arid  consists  largely  of  romantic 
■tones  from  the  Malay,  and  religious  treatiSQ  from  the  Arabic. 
Of  the  few  ori^nal  pieces  the  most  important  are  the  early 
"        '       K  other  tttte*  o<  Celebes,  aad 


hbtories  of  Goa,  Telia  and  sc 


The  SncnnBil  at  CUdu  and  DiftnJauta  is  subdivided  into 
the  govenunent  temtoiy.  tho  vuial  states  (Boni,  f..  and  Tematel, 
and  the  federal  tountrlea.  TIr  density  of  poputalion  for  the  whole 
govemneqt  is  esiimated  as  3-7  or  4  per  bq.  in.,  varying  from  s-i 
in  thf  vaualand  federated  stales  to  14-7  to  ia-4ror  Macassar  and 
ibe  diuricu  dinclly  goveiiicd  by  the  Dutch.  The  deosiiy  d 
population  in  districts  outside  the  influence  dI  European  govem- 
mrnt  ilnkfl  to  I  and  ksajvr  ■].  m.  Asin  thecaieof  MinahaM.ihe 
ditfemnmustbccapiaiDedl^pliyslalnDdntonlconditioaa.  Twi^ 
thirds  of  the  natives  Uvb  by  aRicuitun,  and  m-ihird  by  trade, 
navigatioa,  shipbuDding  and  ouer  industries  la  aereement  with 
npal  occupations,  the  centres  of  populati 
Celebes,  on  the  coast  fnoc  fn  the  liiteriac 


rchipeUgo.  On  tlie 
eats  of  adminlstratioii 
The  Ktiiintj  ej  Unalt  c 


named  Boolhiia 

IB  Uie  iilajHt  giwips  of  the 

dinricli:  Minahana. 

■""     "Siiuta  lyin'^ 
ingcaleiilaird 


a;; 


ilonetheGulfolTainial.  The  denilty  of  population  Mi 
bi  about  a7  to  3  per  sq.  m.  fer  Celebes,  is  16'a  for  MiuMMKB,  m 
'x  (he  Rfsidencv  ol  Menado.    Crntiea  of  populatioa 
Aiaurani  (lOoa),  the  seat  of  a  Dulch  cmtTnlkr.  and 

'--  -" of  the  Indian  Paebt  Compaay: 

■^  o(  the  raideacy,  the  pcindod 
with  a  fail  aiBainil  of  trade,  bat 
lAOo),  near  the  lake  and  tjver  at 
mr  namr,  ai  an  a,iKuoe  01  nearly  aooo  ft.,  and  one  oF  the  chief 
a:  Gorontalo,  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Celebes, 
ing  on  dirvct  trade  with  Singapore  and  Eurooe.  All  the  otlier 
place*  have  sopie  importance  as  chief  vilUges  of  tbe  liitle 
,  ,-H  „.  — ..  -r  ~ii  r—  .k 1.  „i  .1,5  Hum  pfclax  am- 


IE  place  For  the  at 
o  fio,ooo(.  the  ct 


^  orly  fr, 


1500  to 


HisUry. — Celebes  was  6nt  discovered  by  (he  Portugueit  in 
the  early  part  of  the  ifitb  century,  the  exact  date  tfsignrd  by 
some  authorities  being  isii.  The  name  is  not  used  by  the 
natives,  and  b  apparently  of  foreign  origin,  but  has  been  variously 
derived,  t-t-  from  the  mountain  of  Klabat  or  Kalabat,  at  from 
Sell  Bai.  an  iron  ktis  catiied  by  the  natives,  of  whom  those  who 
were  Gist  asked  for  the  name  of  the  isknd  were  connived, 
according  to  this  theory,  to  have  misunderstood  their  quntkscn. 
At  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  discovery,  the  ilacassars  irert  the 
most  powerful  people  in  the  island,  having  successfully  del cstdeit 
themselves  against  the  king  of  the  Moluccas  and  the  sultan  <£ 
Temati.  In  1609  the  British  attempted  to  gain  a  tooting. 
At  what  time  the  Dutch  hrst  arrived  is  lut  certainly  kiuwn, 
but  it  was  probably  in  the  end  of  the  16th  or  begiiming  of  the 
17th  centtiry,  since  in  1A07  they  formed  a  connenon  with 
Macassar.  In  1611  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Company  obtained 
the  monapidy  oE  trade  on  the  island  of  Buton;  and  in  161B  aa 
insurrection  fn  Macassar  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  obtaimns 
a  definite  establishment  there.  In  iMo  the  kingdom  was  sulf- 
jugated,  but  in  iMfi  the  war  brake  out  anew.  It  was  brou^t 
to  an  enid  in  the  following  year,  and  the  treaty  of  Bonga  or  Bans> 
wu  signed,  by  which  the  Dutch  were  recogniied  ai        -     -  — 
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b  i6l3  ths  Dorth-cuttni  put  of  tk«  UuHJ  mi  coDqucred  by 
Hubert  FiddEDbuij  ud  plMcd  undtr  the  comnumd  of  the 

Ibc  kiasdom  of  Boni  wu  auccoifully  iLtackcd  is  1814,  ud  in 
ABfiBt  of  that  yor  die  Bones  tmty  vu  nnewcd  in  b  gnatly 
—   ■  '  "■        -       ■'         -idiHliE--  ■  ■    " 


■a -which  WM 
n  prndfyiofl  the  counU^ 
ruiou*  chiefa  in  11)05-6  v 


qucUcd  in  ifijp,  but  ths  « 
pmnucntly.    j"        '        ' 


h1  witboiu  coDsidenble 
vbole  island  vu  bioufht  iuid«i 
Dutch  mtlMiity,  even  where  uUve  nik  survived. 

BiBUOcurHI.—  la  P.J.Vetb'i  fVtiBrdent«tk  un  NiJrrlamluk 
Mil  there  will  be  Imhh)  an  exteinive  t^hlicitaphy  of  Cclcbei 
drawn  up  bv  H.  C.  MUliia.  For  addhLxial  bibliairai^v  and  data 
Ik  the  Uaad  awl  in  lupulatkiii,  tee  C  M.  Kan,  "  Cclcbn."  in  the 
Bicyctafatdk  van  NtdirLiiduk  ladie,  ed.  by  P.  A.  van  der  Ljth  and 
A.  A.  Spuu  (Tlie  Mafue,  tS9j).  ftc.,  vol.  I.  p.  ji*.  S«  P.  and 
P,  SuMin  C*Elo  ban  carried  out  eateiuivc  ciplcatioiK  in  the 
idudj,  "  BericbU  aw  Oicbn,"  Ztiiichr.  tir  C«.  /,  EiM.  j>li. 
Ui:  BnlntlS  tmiT  pmpapkU^-lfiitliickai  Bculin&iait  iir  Ituel 
SMM(Wabidai.i^i):  Aun  u  C<(<i«i,  Knj-jf iK>. 

IWivbvkn,  190s);  Vtrwi  nw  4nUr>taIi>tu  A?  /j._„  

(Utetedai.  >90)H;    C.  nnjlcr  Kut._JtnH  rmdn  itrlEifoiii 

lS7ti:  J.  C  F.  Rledel,  Ha 

•  i'in):   and  "Die  Landschafteu 

.  _  -'nUelr.  fUr  EOndeiii  (1871);   H. 

r  Geolocie  von  Celeba."  Sammi.Kol.  Xiicki- 

LmAm,  vol.  vil.  pp.  ifrjo;  (1901).  pp.  111-114  [1904I:  and 

vufou  utkin  In  Tijiitlir^  f,  i.  Atr^lulaiiiiit  Gaaeiiaaf  and 
T^itik.  t,  t.  AiUnui.  Cm. 

CKLBBT  {Apium  pncntau),  a  biennial  pluL  belonging  to  the 
Ditural  order  Umbdlifene,  nhich,  in  ill  Kild  >lale,.ocxunin 
Eo^asd  by  the  tides  of  dilche*  ud  in  numby  places,  especially 
near  tbe  sen,  producing  a  funoved  stalk  and  compound  leavci 
Willi  vedge-tbaped  lesfleU,  Uie  wbole  plant  having  a  ooane, 
rank  laite  and  a  peculiar  imelt.  It  is  also  widely  distributed  in 
the  north  tentpciate  region  of  the  Old  World.  By  cultivation  and 
Minrliing  the  atalti  lose  their  aciid  qualities  and  assume  the 
mild  sweetish  aromatic  taste  peculiar  to  cele:y  as  a  saUd  plant. 
Tbe  plants  arc  raised  from  seed,  sown  either  in  a  hot  bed  or  in 
the  opni  gaideni  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  after 

ing  a  height  of  6  or  fl  in.,  planted  out  in  deep  trendxca  for  con- 
venience of  blandungi  which  is  effected  by  earthing  up  and  so 
excluding  the  stems  fmm  the  inSuca<c  of  ligiit.  A  huge  number 
of  varieties  ate  cultivated  by  taidenen,  which  are  ranged  under 
two  dasses,  white  and  red,— the  white  varieties  being  gcoetally 
the  best  flavoured  and  most  crisp  and  tender.  As  a  salad  plant, 
celery,  e^iccially  if  at  all "  stringy,"  is  dilGcull of  digestion.  Both 
f*rjwfhi.*j  uul  green  it  is  itewed  and  used  in  soups,  the  seeds  also 
bang  used  as  a  favouring  ingredient.  In  the  south  of  EuEope 
celery  is  aeldom  blanched,  but  is  much  used  ia  iti  natural 


CtUrict,  «r  turnip-rooted  tdcty  {Ap!*m  pattoleni  var. 
rafaetHm),  is  *  variety  cultivated  more  on  account  ^f  its  roots 
than  Sdi  the  stalks,  although  both  are  edible  and  ate  used  tor 
aalada  and  m  soups.  It  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
As  the  tops  are  not  required,  trenching  is  uimccessaryi  otherwise 
the  cultivation  is  tbe  same  as  for  celery. 

UtLSSIB,  MADAME  (iSis-iaSi),  French  dancer  and  actress 
mu  bom  in  Faiis  on  the  16th  of  August  iSij.  As  a  little  girl 
ihe  was  a  pupil  in  the  ballet  class  at  the  Opia.  When  gfieen, 
die  had  an  ofler  fmm  the  United  States,  and  made  her  d£but  al 
tbe  Bowery  theatre,  Mew  Vork.  Returning  to  England,  she 
appeared  at  Liverpool  as  Fenellain  UaianiiUt,  and  also  in  London 
(aSji).  In  iSm  she  aroused  such  enthusiasm  ia  America  that 
ber  odmiren  carried  her  on  their  shoulders  and  took  the  horses 
out  of  her  carriage  in  order  to  pull  it  themsclvea.  It  is  even  said 
that  FrEsident  Jackson  iniioduced  ber  to  his  abinet  la  ao 
•dopted  citizen  of  the  Union.  Having  made  a  large  fortune,  she 
reComcd  to  England  in  1S37.  She  now  gave  up  dancing,  and 
appeared  as  an  actress,  first  at  Drury  Lane  and  then  at  the 
Hsymarket.  Id  iSMihejcnncdBenjamiaWebstetiathemaaage- 
Bscat  of  the  Adelphi,  and  afterwards  look  the  sole  manafcmenl 


of  the  Lycctun  till  iMi.  She  made  a  third  lUt  to  the  Uniled 
Sute*  from  i3Aj  to  1W8,  and  retired  in  sBto.  Her  favauite 
part  was  Miami  in  Buckstone's  Grent  Bmliu.  She  died  in  Paris 
on  the  nth  of  February  iStls. 

CELSTIHA,  LA.  the  pcfnlar  altomativa  litk  attached  irem 
1519  (or  earlier)  to  the  anonymous  CoMe^  d<  Caiiite  y  MsUetf, 
a  Spanish  novel  in  dialogue  which  was  celebrated  throughout 
Europe  during  the  i6lh  century.  In  the  two  earliest  known 
editions  (Burgos,  1499,  and  Scrille,  ijoi)  tbe  Csmtiia  consisla 
of  aiteen  acts;  the  reprints  issued  after  ijoi  are  entitled 
Trit^uimtiia  it  Calatf  y  UiiUta,  and  contain  twenty«ne  acta. 
Three  of  these  reprints  include  a  twenty-second  act  which  is 
admittedly  spurious,  and  the  authealidty  of  Acta  ivii.-xir.  is 
disputed.  The  authorship  of  the  Cdaliau  and  the  date  oi  its 
composition  arc  doubtfuL  An  anonymous  prefatory  letter  in 
the  editions  subsequent  to  1501  attributes  the  boc^  to  Juan  de 
Mcna  or  Rodiigo  Cota,  but  this  ascription  is  universally  rejected. 
Tbe  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the  author  oi  tbe  twenty-one  acta 
was  Ftmando  de  Rojas,  apparently  a  Spanish  Jew  reiideat  at 
the  PueUade  Moclalban  in  the  province  of  ToledoiR.  Foulchi- 
Delboie,  however,  mgivLfiS*!*  that  the  original  sixteen  acta  ate 
by  an  unknown  nrilet  who  had  do  part  in  the  five  supplemestaiy 
acts.  Some  scholars  ^vp  14&3  as  the  date  of  composition; 
athen  hr^  that  the  book  was  written  in  1497.  These  questions 
are  stiU  unsettled.  Though  profoundly  wiginal  in  treatment, 
the  Cdaiina  has  points  of  analogy  with  the  work  of  earlier 
writcii,  such  as  Juan  Ruis  (q.T.^,  the  archprical  of  Hita;  his 
rapid  sketches  of  Trota-conventas,  Mel£n  and  Endrina  no  doubt 
suggested  the  Qnished  portraits  of  Celestina.  Calisto  and  Mebbea, 
and  the  doaing  scene  in  tbe  CdaSina  recalls  the  suicide  in  Diego 
Femandea  de  San  Pedro's  C^td  de  Amor.  Allowing  for  tbeae 
and  other  debts  of  the  Bune  kmd.  II  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Cdei^na  creels  all  eariier  Spanish  we 


;  of  Chan 


dely.  It  passed  th 
the  first  Spanish  book  10  End  accept- 
ance throughout  western  Europe.  At  least  twenty  works  by 
well-known  Spanish  authon  are  derived  from  ii;  it  was  adapted 
for  the  English  stage  as  early  aa  iS'S'iSJo,  and  was  translated 
into  Italian  ('jo;1,  French  (1517)  and  other  European  languages. 
A  Latin  version  by  Caqar  fiaclh  was  issued  under  the  title  of 
FarmhtwtiVaaaitataHma  (1614)  with  all  the  critical  ni^niatus 
of  a  recognised  classic,  James  Mabbc's  English  rendering  (ifi3i) 
is  one  of  the  best  truilalions  ever  published.  The  original 
edition  of  149Q  has  been  reprinted  by  R.  Foul  ' '  "  "  ^  -' 
fisUuJJiefd  Hispanica  (rgor),  vol.  atl. 


.DclboK.  "Observi 

Ram  kkpamque  (Paris,  190D).  vol.  ' 

—'  '"  —  —  199:  K-^^ae^■  -  ■■ 


urliaies- 


(Parii, ,, 

CeleMina  "  in  the  Rmu  *ijponijiic  [Paris,  1901),  ._ ,-,--.,, 

and  M.  Men^ndei  y  Fclavo's  introduclion  to  the  Cdtttina  [V'iga. 
1*99-1900).  u-f.;k.) 

CBUSTIKB  (CaErjxTiHus).  the  name  of  five  popei. 

Celebtink  J,,  pope  from  411  to  4]i.  Al  his  accession  the 
dissensions  caused  by  the  faction  of  Eulalius  {see  BonFact  I.) 
had  not  yet  abated.  He,  however,  triumphed  over  them,  and 
his  episcopate  was  peaccfuL  When  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius 
were  denounced  to  bun,  he  instructed  Cyril,  bishop  of  Aleiandria. 
to  folbw  up  the  matter.  The  emperor  Theodnsius  II.  cosvoked 
an  ecumenical  council  at  Ephesui,  to  which  Celesline  tent  bis 
legatea.  He  bad  some  difficulties  with  the  bishops  in  Africa  on 
the  question  of  appeals  to  Home,  and  with  the  bishops  of  Prov- 
ence with  regard  10  the  doctrines  of  St  Augustine.  To  expedite 
the  extirpation  of  Felagianism,  he  sent  to  Britain  a  deacon  called 
Palladius,  at  whose  instigation  St  Germanus  of  Auierte  crossed 
tbe  English  Channel,  as  delegate  of  the  pope  and  bishops  of  Giul, 
to  inculcate  onhodoi  principles  upon  the  clergy  of  Britain.  He 
also  commissioned  Palladius  to  preach  the  goqiel  in  Ireland 
which  WIS  beginning  to  nlly  to  Christianity,  Cetestine  was  the 
first  pope  who  is  known  to  have  taken  a  direct  interest  in  tbe 
churches  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  (L.  D.'l 

opein  ii4]~ii44.     Guidoof  CiitidiCasteHo 
able  Tuscan  family,  able  and  learned,  stadled 


6oo 


ceuor  of  Innocent  II-  c 
■     "  loIM      ■  ■   ■ 
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Here 


slthrln 


Innocent  had  employed  against  Louis  VII.  of  Fnna.  At  the 
time  of  hii  demth  he  «u  on  the  veigc  oi  n  contioveny  Kith 
Kaga  «{  Siciljr. 

See  A.  Ccrtiiu,  Vila  (FoHeso.  1716);  M.  Btmnaa,  Sauta  ia 
iisUriat  ia  Ciitla  (Firii,  1738  if.),  tome  15.  ^oft^il;  Mifne, 

tarn  Rimammim.  iml^  I'd.  u.  (Lip^ae,  iSSS),  I  fF.  'Welicr  und 
Welle.  KtriltFifcrilini.  Ind  id.  vol.  iii.  (Fitiburg.  i9S4),  578  ff.; 
HerjDt-Hauek,  fUalmjIiloftdit,  3rd  <d.  vtA.  iv.  (LeipiiK,  lBi(8}, 

Celestihx m.  (GiarinlDBobo),popefn>mii9i  toiipS.wal 
cardinal  deacon  of  Santa  Mada  in  Co&mediD  la  eaiiy  aa  1 144^  and 
bad  reached  tbe  age  of  eighty-five  whoi  choien  on  the  30th  of 
March  1 191  to  uccced  Qement  Ilf .  Tbt  fin)  pope  of  the  house 
of  the  Onini,  his  policy  vas  majrked  by  mildnen  and  indedtlon. 
Henry  VI.  of  Grrmany  at  once  fonxd  tlie  pontiff  to  crown  him 
enpaoT,  and  then  or  four  years  later  took  poswuion  of  ihc 
Nonnau  kingdom  of  Sicily;  he  nfuMd  tribute  and  the  oath  of 
e,  and  even  appointed  biihopa  subject      " 


V.  in  1313 
See  Weuer  ond  Wehi 


r,  he  gave  Ids  brother  in  fief  the  t 
"    ildaofTm. 


.     Celeil 


bad  belonged  to  the  c 

not  dare  so  much  as  to  tnRaceu  ojm  wiui  exconununicau 
II  vai  Celeatine's  putposc  to  lay  England  under  the  interd 
bat  Prince  John  and  the  boxoos  still  refused  to  recogniie 
papal  legate,  tlie  biabop  of  Ely.  Kichord  I.  had  been  set  J 
before  the  dilatory  pope  put  Leopold  of  Atutiia  under  the  b 
In  bis  last  sicluiess  Cdestine  wished  to  resign  bis  oflice,  but 
cardinals  protnted.  Death  released  tdm  from  his  perplexi 
00  tlu  8tb  of  January  1193. 
~      "Epistolae  CocleMini  III.  Papac."  in  M.  Bouqi 


which 


dfi  hiitorititt  da  CatUes 
).  P.  Migne.  Palralc, 
iSss).  867  ff.;    furthci 


Idtla  F, 


^^pltlus. 


19  (P. 


'a  Penlifiium  AmMwrain,  1 


11.4IH 


1738  ff.); 

e  =00  (Patit 
Si,  dil  e«rrl 
■•■:  P.  Jafft. 


Celestdie  IV.  (Godfrey  Cutiglione),  pope  In  i»4i.  x 
listet  of  Ucbon  III.  (iiSs-iiSi),  was  itchpiiest  md  chancellor 
It  Milan.  After  Uibau's  death  he  entered  Ihe  Cislerdan  msnas- 
tctyalHautecorabe  in  Savoy.  In  1217  Gregory  IX.  created  him 
CI  rdinal  priest  oi  St  Mark's, and  jn  I  >33  made  him  tardinil  bishop 
o(  Sibina.  Elected  10  succeed  Gregory  on  the  sjih  ol  October 
1141,  he  died  on  the  lotbof  November,  before  consecution,  and 
was  buried  In  Si  Peter's. 

See  A.  Pollhajt,  Rf(«(a  Ftnlifiiuiit  Xomononm,  vol.  i.  (Berlio, 
1874I,  WO  f. 

CetESiiSE.V.  (St  Peter  Celesiine),  pope  10  1194,  was  bom  of 
poor  patents  al  Isemia  about  iiii.  and  eatly  entered  the 
Benedictine  older.  Living  as  a  hermit  on  Monte  Morronc 
near  Sulmone  in  the  Abruzzi,  he  itlracled  olher  iscctics  iboul 
him  and  organised  them  into  a  congregation  of  Ihe  Benedictines 
which  was  Liter  called  the  Cele^Iines  (g.s.).  The  assislince  of  a 
vital  eoaWed  him  to  escape  from  the  growing  administrative 
cares  and  devote  hioaelf  solely  to  asctliciim,  apparently  the 
only  field  of  human  activity  in  which  be  cicelled.  His  Opasciilo, 
published  by  Teleti  it  Naples  in  164a,  ore  probably  not  genuine ; 
he  «u  I'ndocliii  libtii.  \  fight  between  the  Colonita  and  the 
Onini,  is  well  as  hopeless  dissensions  among  the  cardinals, 
pievenled  a  papal  election  for  two  years  and  three  monllr 
Ihe  dcalhof  Nichohis  IV.  Cbaries  II.  of  Naples,  needing  1 
in  order  that  he  might  regain  Sicily,  brought  about  a  cor 
As  the  election  of  any  cardinal  seemed  impossible,  on  the  Jtb  of 
July  1104  the  Sacnd  College  uniledon  Fietro  di  Mor 
Qutlinais  eipectcd  to  rule  in  Ihe  name  of  the  celebi 
incapable  ascetic.  Apocalyptic  notions  then  mrrent  doubtless 
aided  his  flection,  lor  Jmchimol  Florisnndhis  school  looked 

-     'imish  deliverance  to  Ibe  church  and  to  Ibe 

But  tbe  pope  wu  In  the  power  of  Charles  II. 
carqe  his  loul  against  Angoa.    Tbe  king's  laii 


Louis,  a  liyiMD  of  twioty^lis,  mi  made  aicUillbap  at  I^ea*. 
The  ordinals,  scarcely  consulted  at  til,  were  iliscODtaated. 
The  pope,  who  wanted  more  time  lot  hit  dcvoUons,  ollend  to 
leave  three  oudinals  in  cboige  of  tSaks;  bat  hi*  pnfiositioD 
ras  rejected.  Be  then  wiihed  to  ab^calc,  and  aX  kngtb  BMe- 
letlo  GaeCano,  dacjned  to  tnOGud  Urn  ai  Boidbca  VHI., 
removed  «1]  temples  agaimt  thismlMmtml  procaduie  byfindinf 
iprecedent  In  thetaseof  Clement  I.  Celtadae  abdicated  OB  tbe 
ijthof December ii9(.  TbereEtDOcaffidentgroondfotfiiiding 
in  alluskm  to  this  act  bi  the  noted  line  ot  Danto,  "  Che  fcce  pa 
filiate  il  gran  lifiaco  "  ("  who  made  tttaa  cowanfica  the  great 
nfusal,"  Injmu,  3,  60).  Boniface  at  length  Iiut  Ura  in  prison 
ife  keeping;  he  died  In  a  monastic  cell  in  the  casik  of 
FiunonencaiAmigniaolliei^thof  Mayii96.  Be  was  caoooiied 
by  Clement  V.  in  1313. 

t.„  II' J  .ir.i J  n,rto(.Haoek  (with  eicdIcDt  Ublio- 

irAien,  Sup^cor  de  la  CoBgf^litioa 
b  <<c .  .  .  £i<a  Pvm  akain  (Bn-le- 

,  „,,, _„  .._  ifM  rnrn.  Bnija  VIII.  Mtiata, 

[90s),  pp.  J4-43-  (W.  W.  R.-> 

CELBTIIIE,  or  CEtzsmr,  a  name  applied  to  native  stronihrn 
iulpbate  (SrSOi),  hiving  been  suggested  by  the  cclealial  blue 
colour  which  it  occasionally  presents.    This  colour  has  been 

:iplinatian  appears  doubtful.  The  mineral  is  usually  colourless, 
jr  has  only  s  delicate  shade  of  blue.  Cdcstine  ciystallizea  in  the 
irlhDrbombic  system,  being  iiomoiphous  with  baiytes  (;.>.). 
The  angle  between  the  priuo  iiccs  is  76'  i/.  The  dnvnge  is 
parallel  lo  the  bssal  pinacold,  and  less  nuiked  panlltd  to 
sm.  Although  celeitine  moch  resembles  baiytes  In  its 
physicol  properties,  having  for  emmple  the  same  degitt  of  hard- 
icss  (3).  it  is  less  dense,  Its  spediic  gravity  being  3-g.  Cdestine 
)  I  less  abundant  mineral  than  baiyles.  Il  is,  bowerer,  nmcb 
nore  soluble,  and  occurs  fiequenlly'in  mineral  witett.  V.  W. 
itoddirt  showed  that  many  plants  growing  on  Keuper  tmiib 
ontairung  celesiine  near  Bristol  approprraled  the  itrontinm 
alt,  and  the  metal  could  be  delected  spectroscoprcally  In  their 

Celesiine  e 
reins  and  ge 

Bristol.  AtWickwirindyateinGloucntetsbireilisworhedfoc 
ndustrial  purposes.  Colourfcfa  crystals, of  great  beauty,  occtirin 
Lswciaiionsnihcrlciie  and  native  sulphtir  In  the  sulphur  deposits 
of  Sidly,  ss  at  Girgenii.  Fine  blue  crysUls  ate  j-ielded  by  Ibe 
copper  mine  of  Henengnind,  in  Hungary;  a  dark  blue  fibioos 
form  is  known  from  Jetia;  and  smsU  crystab  occur  in  ftinl  al 
Meudon  near  Paris.  Very  large  tabular  oystals  art  fonad  in 
"  '         '      Island  in  Lake  Erie;  and  a  bhe  fibrms 

I,  Blair  Co.,  Pecn..  is  noUble  as 


world.     Mnltit 
and  he  began  I 

of  Naples,  and 


fosnded  by  A.  G.  Wen 
Celesiine  is  much  1 


il  celesiine  on  which  [he  q 


tploycdrnrcfmingbectTtwIsugaTinCerTnany. 
1  ne  minent  IS  used  slsonsa  source  of  varionssaltsof  stronb'ntn 
such  as  the  nilrale,  which  finds  appUcalion  inpytotectiny  for  the 
production  ol  red  fire.  (F.  W.  R.») 

CBLESTIHES,  a  teligioua  order  founded  about  1160  by  Peter 
of  Morrene,  nfLcrwartls  Pope  Celestlne  V.  (1194).  It  was  an 
attempt  to  unite  the  eremilrcal  and  ccmbllicsl  modes  of  Kfc. 
Peter's  first  disdpirs  lived  as  hermits  on  Mount  Majdl*  in  the 
AbniBi.  The  Benedictine  rule  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
life,  bal  was  supplemented  by  regulalions  notably  incrjasing 
the  lusterilies  practised.  The  form  of  government  was  borrowed 
brgely  from  (host  premiline  in  tbe  mendianl  orders.  Iikdeed, 
thou^  the  Cdeslines  are  reckoned  as  a  branch  of  tbe  Benedic- 
tines, there  is  litlk  in  common  between  Ihsn.  For  nU  that. 
St  Celesiine,  during  his  brief  tenure  of  the  papacy,  tried  la 
quead  hisideas  among  Ibe  Bcnedlcllnej,  and  Induced  Ibe  monk; 
of  Monte  Cassino  lo  adopt  his  idea  of  the  monastic  life  Instead  ol 
Si  Benedict's;  for  this  purpose  fifty  Celfstine  monks  were  intro 
duwd  into  Monie  Css.'jno,  but  on  Celeslioe's  abdication  ol  tbe 
papacy  the  project  lorlunately  wa<  at  once  abandoned.  During 
the  foonder's  lileiimc  Ihe  order  spread  rapidly,  anil  eveDluallf 


CEUBACY 


tli;ie  were  alMUt  i;o  mMiutatci  inltdy.  and  Otlwi  in  FlmDCe, 

ItDhemJa  ind  the  NetlurUnds.  The  Fnnch  houses,  Iwenty-oot 
m  number,  formed  HKpmtc  cmgRga  lion,  the  head'bomfl  being 
ia  Pui).  The  French  Rendudon  and  those  of  the  igth  century 
destroyed  tbcir  bouses,  and  the  CelcaUnc  oideX'Seenu  no  longer 

Pttei  of  UoiTone  ns  in  dose  contact  with  the  Franciscan 
erne  type  (lee   Fkahciscahs),  and  he 

:  "  Poor  Hermit)  of  Celeitine."    On  hti 


abdication  the  anuOiamalion 
dement  Bed  to  the  East  and 
Vm.  snd  compelled  to  re-< 
habit  of  the  Celatina  was  U 


.H.    ■■COkttiner'inWctierundWehp,  J 

HccTog-Hnuck,  Rtattiuikicpiiii  (ed.  jj. 

CEUBACT  (Lit.  eadibaiTU,  Irom  caeltbs, 


complete  ibotiEU^Qce  from  mamage;  it  originally  included  the 
iiate  of  widowhood  also,  and  any  one  was  ilticily  a  caiUbt 
who  had  no  cxbtlDg  spouse.  Physicians  and  physiologists  have 
frequently  discusicd  cdihacy  from  their  profesnonal  point  of 
view;butit  will  be  sufficient  to  note  here  the  n:$ult&  of  statistical 
inquiries.    It  kas been  established  by  the  calculations  of  aduariea 

much  greater  degree— 'have  at  all  periods  of  life  a  greater  pmb' 
abihty  of  living  than  the  single.  From  the  point  of  view  of  puUic 
atHity,  the  state  has  sometimes  attempted  to  discouroge  celibacy. 
The  best-known  enactnteat  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  emperor 
AugiBtus,  best  known  u  Lit  Julia  t(  Fafit  Feffata,  This 
disabled  aviibrs  from  receiving  zn  iQhcrit^juz  utJess  tbe  testator 
vete  related  to  them  within  the  liith  dcgrer-,  it  linuted  the 
amonnl  nhkh  a  wife  could  take  by  a  hrisbund'a  will,  or 
husband  by  the  wife's,  unless  they  bad  children; 


their  children,'  Ecdesiutical  tegislBtars.  on  the  other  hand, 
have  fceqiiently  favoured  the  UDmatrlod  Rale;  and  cilibuyi 
partial  m  compldc,  has  been  man  m  less  sttiagently  enfeited 
upoe  the  niinislers  of  dlBerent  leUficins;  muiy  imtaoces  are 
quotedbyH.  C.Lca-  'Hm  best  known,  of  conne.  art  the  Roman 
Vestals;  though  here  even  the  great  booouts  and  privileges 
■ccoedad  to  these  maidens  were  often  iniuffidtnt  to  keep  the  tanks 
illed.  In  the  East,  however,  this  and  crtbei  fonts  of  aioetlcisBi 
have  always  Howishcd  more  freely;  and  the  Buddhist  nwnastie 
sysum  it  not  i»ly  far  older  than  that  of  Chriatendnm,  but  sIh 
proportionately  more  extensive.'    In  early  Judaimt,  chastity 

but  there  was  no  attempt  to  enlorce  celibacy  upon  Uk  ucerdolal 
caste.  On  the  contrary,  all  priests  were  the  wnt  of  pticsts, 
■nd  the  case  of  Elisabeth  ^w>  that  here,  as  thiougbaut  tbe 
Jewish  people,  barrenness  was  considered  a  disgnce.  But 
Alexander's  conquests  thought  the  Jews  into  contact  with 
Hindu  and  Greek  mysticism;  and  this  probably  explains  the 


L  of  tl 


c  Esscnc 


3  befari 


,  unhlto  the  Pharuees 
aitd  iiadducees,  were  never  denounced  by  OiTi&t,  who  seems  on 
the  contrary  to  have  had  real  sympathy  with  the  voluntary 
cefibtcyofBneTCepllondfewtMalt.iix.il).  St  Paul's  utterances 
on  this  subject,  though  they  go  somewhat  further,  amount  only 

freedom  in  is  work  in  the  absence  of  wives  and  children.  At 
the  same  time,  St  I^iul  clslmed  emphatically  fin-  himself  and  the 
other  apostles  the  ri^t  of  leading  about  a  wife;  and  he  name^ 
•  W.  Soiilh,  Dia,  af  Grt^  and  RinwatAmlifmlui  (3rd  ed.},  vol.  11. 
''"■^'jo  the  I4tli  jwitury,  tKe  city  of  llchi,  in  Chinese  Tartarv.  po- 
Titiet,  St  tlK  present  tunc.  tBcre  are  in  the  vuHniiy  of  LhlHi  19 

Ladak  the  pnnoriion  o(  lanma  to  the  laiiy  i&  as  1  10  it,  In  Spiri 
I  u  I.  and  in  Bumsh  1  to  JO  "  (Ia  i.  iqjV 


among  tte  qnaUGcatJona  tot  *  bfebop,  an  elder  and  a  deacon, 
that  he  atoiild  be  "  the  husband  of  one  wife."  Indeed  it  was 
freely  admitted  by  the  mostlesfoednsi  of  the  middle  a^es  add 
Renaissance  that  cdiba^  had  been  no  nde  of  the  apostohc 
church;  and,  though  writers  of  abilily  have  attempted  to  main- 
tain the  contrary  even  in  modem  tims,  their  oonvntiou  ue 
unhesiCatingty  rejected  by  the  latest  Roman  Catholic  autbonty.' 
The  gradual  ^x>«th  of  clerical  celibacy,  first  as  a  custom  and 
then  IS  a  rule  o£  discipline,  can  be  traced  dearly  enoti^  even 
through  the  scanty  records  of  the  Orst  few  centuries.  The  most 
ascetic  Christians  began  to  question  the  legality  o(  second 
marrisges  on  the  part  of  either  sex,  as  even  paganism  had  often 
■    ■    ■  ■  Thou^  these  extremists 


ascetic  tenets  (Montanisls,  Cathan),  yet  as  early  ss  Tertullian's 
time  (c.  !.□.  1x1}  the  right  of  second  marriages  was  theottttcsUy 
denied  to  the  priesthood.  This,  was  logically  follnwed  by  a 
revival  of  the  old  Levitical  rule  whidi  required  that  priests  shcvld 
marry  lumc  but  virgins  (Lev.xxL  Tr  '5)-  Both  thae  ndes,  bow- 
ever,  proved  difficult  of  enforcement  and  seem  to  have  rested  ooly 
on  a  vague  basis  of  public  opinion;  twicc-tnsrricd  men  {digami^ 
were  admitted  to  tbe  priesthood  by  Pope  Caliitus  I.  (ii^r-ill], 

husbanda  of  widows  consecrated  to  the  episcopate.  Tlie  so- 
called  ApDstidicBl  Constitutions  and  Canons,  the  latter  of  which 
were  compiled  in  the  4th  century,  give  us  the  first  clear  and 
fairly  gcnersl  rules  on  the  subject.  Here  we  find"  bishops  and 
pTiesCs  allowed  to  retain  the  wdrca  whom  they  may  have  had 
before  ordination,  but  not  to  many  in  orders;  the  hiwer  gndes, 
deacons,  subdencons,  &C-,  allowed  to  many  after  enteting  the 
church;  but  all  were  to  be  husbands  of  but  one  wife,  vho  must  be 
neither  a  widow,  a  divdrced  woman  nor  a  concubine  "  (Lea  L  78). 

feeling  beyond  this  stage.  Quite  apart  fram  the  few  enthusiasts 
who  would  have  ^en  a  literal  inteipxetalion  to  tbe  text  in  Matt, 
xix  r  I,  vows  dI  vii^nity  became  more  and  mote  frequent  as  the 
virtue  itsetl  was  lauded  by  ecdesastical  writen  in  language 
of  incrtaiingfervanr.  Tliese  vbwi  vox  at  Gisl  purely  valnnlary 
and  tcmponryi  but  public  opiaion  naturally  grew  lem  and 
lea  toleniit  of  those  who,  bavinc  once  loimed  and  published 
BO  solemn  a  noolution,  brake  h  afUiwaids.     Again  Dot  only  was 


ingthe  human  body,  but  durdnnsi  wece  also  nsturally  tempted 
to  compete  b  astellciBm  witb  the  many  lieietka  who  hdd  tha 

OHisidetatiDs.    Unteovct,  In  |x>^Minion  as  the  cleiKr>  no  bnger 
dcsfiiied  and  peneciMed  met,  became 

il  salcguuds  •_ 
.isjativdy  weak — a  strung  feeling  grew  up  among  the 
laity  that  church  revenues  should  not  go  to  support  the  priests 
family.'  Lastly,  such  partial  attempts  as  we  have  already 
described  to  enforce  upon  the  clergy  a  special  rule  of  GDntinence) 
bythefrveryiailure,  suggested  mon  heroic  measures,  Thoefore, 
side  by  side  with  the  evidence  for  di&cull  cnfbrcemiat  of  the 
old  rules,  we  find  an  equally  constant  series  of  new  and  more 
stringent  er 


i-tf/S 


owe  the  Nione  erefd  (]is)i  but  thli  li  now  ■bukdmed  by  Ltie 
bal  lulhoritln  oa  ill  )idn-  Tbtie  an  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  4th  cealuciF  Dpened  a  wide  bnacii  in  this  respect  belweeo 
the  Eislim  ind  Watera  churches.  The  modeni  Greek  cuilam 
if  "  (a)  thli  mBt  ouididitei  for  HotyOidersirediuuisied  from 
the  episcopd  semioinEi  shortly  before  bang  ordiiced  dacons, 
in  order  Ihit  thcjr  my  tmny  (their  pirtnen  being  in  lict 
mostly  diughleis  of  ckiKymea).  ind  ift«  their  ourriagr, 
return  to  the  Kminaries  in  order  to  tike  the  higher  orden:  {i) 
thit,  ispiiesU,  they  itiUcoDliouc  Che  mirriiges  thus  coninrird, 
hut  miynotreminyon  thednlhof  theitwiteiind  (c)  Ihit  the 
Greek  bisht^,  who  miy  not  continue  their  muried  life,  ue  com- 
monly  not  chosen  out  at  the  nuiks  of  the  muried  lecutir  clergy, 
but  f  mm  amoog  the  monks,"'  The  Eislem  Chunih,  therefore.  ItiU 
idheres  fiirly  dcaely  to  the  nilu  Uid  down  by  the  Apottolial 
CuoDS  in  the  4  Ih  ccntuiy.  la  the  West,  however,  i  dedsivc 
lorwird  step  wis  tikcn  by  Pope*  Diniisui  and  Siriciui  daring 
the  lut  quiitit  of  tfait  antuty.  The  famous  decretal  of  Siiidus 
(jSj)  not  only  enjoined  Ittict  celibicy  on  bishops,  priests  snd 
deacons,  but  iniisled  on  The  instant  sepantioo  of  those  who  hid 
almdy  married,  and  pteaciibed  the  punishment  of  eqnilsion 
f or  diiobcdieace  (Kiic.  Ef.  L  c  7:  Migne,  /■.£.' liii.  coL  1138). 
Although. wc  ind  Sinciui  a  yeir  liter  writing  to  the  Africin 
Church  on  this  nmw  subject  in  tooes  rather  of  pcnuiiion  thin 
of  commind,  yet  the  beginning  of  compolsory  sacerdotil 
celibacy  in  the  Western  Church  miy  be  conveniently  dated 
fnjm  hi>  dectetiJ  of  tji.  jSj.  Leo  the  Great  (d.  4AO  and 
Ciegoiy  the  Gieit  (d.  (Ku)  further  extended  the  mle  of  cclihacy 


For  the  next  three  or  lour  centuries 
the  continual  evidence  of  open  or  s 
decrees,  and  the  parallel  frc<]uc9cy  ai 
IsticiJ  legislation,  which  by  its  very 


is  little  I 


lies  forbade  the  priest  to  have  evi 
Jk  house.'  Nor  did  the  only  dlAculty 
:hes  of  the  Law;  in  many  district 
become  1  mere  hereditary  caste,  to  tfa 


of  the  Sib  and  9tl 
mother  or  hU  sis) 

priesthood  tended 

advantage  of  chutch  and  state  alike. 
Italy  public  clerical  mirriiges  were  e 
with  or  without  regulir  forms.'    Thi 
more  thin  1  century  (041-1054)  by  three  nicccsiiifc  bishops  who 
were  family  men  ind  two  of  whom  werr  openly  mirried-' 
Englind  St  Swithun  (d.  Mr)  was  married,  though  very  likely  by 
special  papal  diipensition ;  and  tbc  married  clergy  were  a|^ 
ently  predominant  in  Alfred's  time.     In  spite  of  Dunst 
Teforms  at  the  end  of  the  lotfa  century,  the  Norman  Lanfi 
fotiud  so  many  wedded  priats  that  be  dared  not  decree  t 
■epantion;  ind  when  his  successor  St  Anselm  attempted  b  _ 
further,  this  seemed  a  perilous  novelty  even  to  so  distinguished 
an  ecclesiastic  as  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  w 
Michaelmas  of  this  same  year  (iioi)  Archbishop 
council  in  London,  wherein  lu  forbade  wives  to  tie  English 
priesthood,  berelolore  not  forbidden;  which  seemed  to  some  s 
matter  of  great  purity,  but  to  others  a  perilous  thing,  leil  the 
clergy,  in  striving  after  a  purity  too  great  for  bumia  iltengtb, 
should  fall  into  horrible  impurity,  to  the  estreme  dishonour  ol 
the  Chrisiiin  name"  (lib.  vii.;  Migne,  P.L.  atn.  ttL  944). 
Vet  this  was  at  1  lime  when  the  deciaivt  and  continued  action  ol 
(wo  great  popes  ought  to  have  let!  00  posrible  doubt  as  to  tlic 
kw  of  the  chun^ 

The  growing  lendeocy  of  the  clergy  to  look  upon  their  endow- 

■  HeFele,  Bril'dfi  nr  Kircineiik.  Kj.w.  i.  139, 

■Sec  tbc  quuuiioiu  in  Lei  i.  rsfi.  ThtK  prohibitiou  were  re- 
newed in  the  ijlh  and  Ifth  ceniunts  (iM.  i.  iio). 

■  RatbrriiH,  Ilintianum.  c  s  (Migne.  P±.  caxxvi.  col,  S^S) 
Culictmut  Apulus  writti ol •Dullicrn  luly  in  10J91  "la  IbMt.pani 
prints,  deacons  and  the  whole  clergy  were  publicly  married" 

*  Doni  Pamtnciive,  S.  RttUnat.  Eld.  CBneilla,  pp.  56.  651  cf 
•Imilar  imtincei  on  p.  jij  of  Di  A.  f^nsdner's  Kmltur^nd  Siiut 
tf^iliidat  i.  UaiuniukBi  AMhUuU  im  id.  lai  11.  JUI.  (BrasUu 
J»90l. 


hetedltiir  Gets,  theii  conieqiMnl  woridlliiMi  and  fXt 
added)  their  vices,  aroused  the  indignttloa  of  two 
arkable  men  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ittb  ccatury. 
St  PieiTD  Dimlani  (o»-ie;i)  was  ■  scholii,  hetaiit  and  re- 

len  marriages  of  the  clergy.  Ife  complained  that  eihorlalion 
as  wasted  even  on  the  bishops,  "  beciuse  tbey  dcvut  ol 
.taining  to  the  pknacle  of  chastity,  and  have  do  fear  of  coa- 
■moation  in  open  synod  for  tbe  vice  of  lechery. ...  If  this  evil 
ere  Kctet  [he  adds],  it  might  peifaipi  be  bcnne."*  UiaXiier 
Gomtnkiamu,  addressed  Is  and  aji^jrnved  by  St  Leo  IX.,  s 
sufficient  in  itself  to  «plaia  tbe  vehemence  of  hb  crnsxle, 
though  it  eraphulies  even  mote  ilrongty  tbe  impolicy  of  pro- 
ceeding more  severely  ugainsl  tbe  open  marriages  of  (be  derxT 
than  against  concubinage  and  other  lest  public  vices,'  Duniaoi 
found  a  powerful  illy  in  the  equally  iKetic  but  far  Bnrc  in- 
petious  and  sUtesminlike  Hildebnnd,  iftervrirdi  Pope  CrcgDry 
VII.  Under  the  influence  of  these  two  men,  five  sucmsivc 
popes  between  la^j  and  107]  iliecnpted  a  ndlcil  ttSana; 
ind  when,  in  this  latter  year,  Hildebmid  himself  became  pope, 
he  took  meiRues  to  stringent  Ihit  be  has  toraedmet  been 
errooegusly  represented  not  merely  is  tbe  nwat  uncompronfung 
:liinipJoii,  but  ictuiUy  M  the  author  of  tbe  itrict  rule  of  celibacy 
for  ill  cirilcs  in  ue»d  orders.  Hit  mind,  strongly  imbued  with 
theocntic  ideil,  uw  more  clearly  thin  my  other  the  enorTBOus 
mse  of  influence  which  would  accrue  to  1  strictly  ccSbale 
body  ol  clergy,  lepirated  by  their  very  ordination  from  the 


arlhly  ti 


in  his  n 


rmulited.  In  order 
break  down  tbe  desperate,  and  in  many  places  organixc^t, 
ostance  of  tbe  dergy,  be  did  not  shrink  from  the  pctOous 
iirse,  BO  contrary  to  hit  general  policy,  of  subjecting  them  to 
B  judgment  of  the  lai^.  Not  only  were  concubinaiy  pciesti — 
term  which  was  now  nude  to  include  ilso  those  who  hwi 
cnly  mirried — forbidden  to  serve  at  the  altir  icul  threntened 
th  actual  deposition  in  cues  of  contumacy,  but  the  laity  were 
Lmed  against  attending  puss  said  by  " 


Lokeepl 
'   lebcralci 


tuhijitroditcla^'  ^ 


V  the  liily  were  to  itind  iloof  from  all  inconllneat  prieits. 
while  (as  the  moat  orthodox  churchnwn  constandy  comptaliwd) 
many  priests  were  sdll  incontinent,  then  this  oould  only  result  in 
estranging  large  bodies  of  the  Uity  from  the  sacramcnta  of  the 
church.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  10  soften  a  poficy 
which  to  the  tiy  mind  might  imply  thit  the  virtue  of  1  sacranent 
WIS  weikened  by  the  vices  of  its  ministers;  and,  whcreaa  Peter 
Lombard  (d.  1160)  concludes  that  im  eicommunicited  priest 
can  effect  transubstintiation,  St  Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  it^a) 
agrees  with  all  the  lawr  Schoolmen  in  greniing  Urn  that  powei, 
though  to  the  peril  ol  hit  own  tool.'  Fof,  by  tbe  latl  quarter  of 
Ibo  ijlb  century,  the  itruggle  hid  enteied  upon  ■  new  phase. 
The  levereat  meaiures  hid  been  tried,  especially  igiinit  the 
priests'  unhappy  pirtnen.  At  early  it  the  council  of  Augsburg 
(0S>)  these  were  condemned  to  be  scourged,  while  Leo  IT.  and 
Urban  II.,  at  the  councils  of  Rone  and  Amali  (1051,  ioa<i). 


''■J^J<. 


teigbed 


and  then  pro^edcd  Id  ordinatLon  on  the  death  of  his 
[r.  couM  be  ibfolved  only  by  the  pope;  whereas  the 
-y  prist,  "  ■■  a  man  branded  with  ■mple  ionAsajoa" 

llrkej^n 

■Tiw  actual  originator  of  this  policy  was  Nictabi  II.,  probably 
at  HUdebimd'i  suneitian;  bift  Ilie  decree  remained  piacticalty 
a  dead  letter  until  Cregrtry't  accession. 

7-in<?^r.iii.0.Uuaii.arL7.'»."''  ^itV^^Tk!' 
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•djndgcd  tbrm  10  adiul  divery.'  Snch  enutmnit*  noiunlly 
deteittd  theii  own  porpoM.  Wort  mi  done  by  the  graUn 
■nkslonuy  tal  of  the  Fnncacaia  uid  DomliUCTin  in  tbs  atly 
ijth  century;  bul  St  Thomai  Aquinu  hid  wui  half  >  ontuiy 
of  lb»t  rrioim  »nd  hid  recogniied  its  Umititions;  he  thfrtfote 
■tlentuted  u  Dnch  u  possible  the  decree  of  Nicholas  II.  His 
contimporaiy  St  Gonaveatuia  camplained  publicly  thit  hg 
himself  ind  hi«  (eUoir-fnan  vera  often  compelled  to  hold  their 
tongues  ibout  the  evil  derEy;  psitLy  because,  even  if  one  were 
expelled,  inother  eqiuiQy  worthless  would  probably  lilu  bis 
plm,  but  "  perhaps  principally  lest,  if  the  people  altogether  lost 
fiith  in  the  clergy.  Iwretici  should  irise  and  draw  the  people  to 
tbemselvea  as  sheep  Ibit  have  no  shepherd,  and  make  berctks  of 
them.boasting  that,  asit  were  by  our  own  testimony,  the  clergy 
vreresoviie  that  nooeneed  obey  tbem  or  care  for  their  teaching."' 
la  other  passages  of  his  mules  St  Bonavcntura  tells  uspUllUy 
how  little  bad  as  yet  been  gained  by  suppressing  clericil 
marriages;  and  Ihx  evidence  of  orthodoi  and  distlnguEshed 
cburchmen  for  the  next  three  ccntutiei  h  equally  dedslve. 
Alvates  Peliyo,  a  Spanish  bi&hop  and  papal  penitentiary,  wrote 
in  i33», "  The  clergy  sill  commonly  in  these  following  ways  .  .  . 
fourthly,  in  thai  they  live  very  incontinently,  and  would  that 
tbey  had  never  promised  continence  t  especially  in  Spain  and 
•outhem  Italy,  in  which  provinces  the  sons  of  the  laity  sre 
scarcely  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  da^."  Cardinal 
Pierre  d'Ailly  pleaded  before  the  cound!  of  ConsUnce  in  1415 
for  the  tef  ornt  of "  that  most  scandalous  custom,  ornther  abuse, 
whereby  many  [clergy)  fear  not  to  keep  concubines  in  public," ' 
Meumrbile,  as  bis  been  said  above,  the  custom  □[  open 
naniige  among  clergy  ta  holy  orders  (priests,  deacons  and 
■nbdeacons)  was  gradually  stamped  out.  A  series  of  tynodi, 
from  the  early  nth  century  onwards,  declared  (ucb  matriacet 
to  be  not  only  unUwful,  but  null  and  vwd  in  Ihemsdves.  Yet 
the  ciBtom  lingered  spoiadicaUy  in  Getmai 


thel 


rs  of  the  ijlh  century,  I 


d  Italy.  There  was  also  a  short- 
lived attempt  to  declare  that  even  a  deck  in  tower  orders  should 
lose  his  clerical  privileges  on  his  marriage;  but  Boniface  VHI. 
in  ijoo  definitely  permitted  such  marriages  under  the  already- 
quoted  conditions  of  the  Apostolic  Canons;  in  these  esses, 
however,  a  bishop's  licence  was  required  to  enable  Ihe  cleric 
10  officiate  in  church,  and  the  episcopal  ttglsttrs  show  that  the 
diocesans  fraquently  insisted  on  the  celibacy  of  puith-deiks. 
As  the  middle  ages  drew  to  a  dose,  earnest  chorchmen  were 
compelled  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
let  U     _ 

le  (Ustilcts.*    Serious  pre 
ade  to  reintroduce  derical  mairiage 
d.  Ctfufifiii,  vol,  xi]LcoK796andxx.co1-73^   Drl-ei 

Um'thu'^wi'^^nrT,.  -  —'_--—  - 
^^onavenlun.  IMI.  Afoiilil.  qwst. 


It  probAk  that  then 
kdown  to  the  archbikbL... 

'  Alvarui  Ptlailus,  Di  Planclu  Ecclii~.  —  .j.,,  ..  -^ . 

cf.  1.  loib,  cot.  a;  HeiiniiiT<  von  dcr  tiardt,  Cmila«l,nuu  Cntilii, 
&c.  vbI.  i.  pars.  Tin.  col.  438. 

*  This  mo*e  or  less  regulai  ,. —  ,.  -, .  , 

deinm  Hourisbcd  from  the  daysol  Gregory  Vlf 

Hw  inrbtf  fn  l.»A,  u,  "  Lkences."     Dr  Lea  has,  however, 
authority  of  ill.  Giicoigne,  [be """"" 


by  biibopa  and  ar 


ig  authority  of  ill.  Gucoigne,  [be  most  distiDEuiftbed 

lor  of  bii  day.  wiitrng  aboul  1450  of  John  de  la  Ben, 

St  David's,  says  tbit  be  bad  rtfussl  to  separate  the 

rines,  givii^  pubbdy  as  hit 


then  bbhop  of  St  DIvfdV 
clergy  of  nia  diocese  iron  vntt  wii\. 
leisoo.  "  for  Iben  I  yqur  bishop  thou 
receive  yearly  in  my  dlbnie  for  the  , 
£>'».V<r.ed.  Rogers,  p.  3«).  Even  Sir  Thomas ! 
■galiut  the  Reformen.  arimlltnt  Ihil  this  concul 
loleraltd  io  Wales  (fogju*  Ifiirti,  ed.  Ijsr.  P- 


refoimlng  conndli  of  CoDstance  (141s)  *ui  Buri  (14J1);  but 

the  overwhelmiog  majority  of  orihodoi  churchmen  were  un- 
willing to  abandon  a  rule  for  which  the  Hints  bad  fought  during 
BO  many  csnturiei,  arid  to  which  many  of  them  pnriiably  attri- 
buted an  apostolic  origin.'  Tlus  conservativB  attitude  was 
inevitably  slrengthtDed  by  the  attacks  first  of  Ldlard  and  then 
of  Lutheran  heittlcs;  and  &r  Thomas  More  was  driven  to 
declare,  in  amwer  to  Tyndale,  that  the  marriage  of  [mats, 
being  essentially  null  and  void,  "defileth  the  priest  more  than 
double  or  treble  whondom."  It  is  well  known  Ihit  this  becamB 
one  of  the  most  violently  disputed  questions  a1  the  Reformation, 
and  that  fnr  eight  yean  II  was  felony  in  England  la  defend 
sacetilota]  marriage  as  peiinisaible  by  the  law  of  God  (Statute 
□f  the  Si  Articles,  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14).  The  diversity  of  practice 
on  this  point  drew  one  of  the  sharpest  lines  between  reformers 
and  orthodoi,  until  the  disorders  introduced  fay  these  religious 
wars  tempted  the  latter  to  Imitate  In  cansideiable  numbers  the 
licence  of  their  rivals,*  Tliit  moved  the  emperor  Chades  V.  to 
obtain  from  Paul  HI.  ditpensations  for  married  priests  In  his 
dominioriB;  and  bis  successor  Ferdinand,  with  the  equally. 
Catholic  lovereigna  of  France,  Bavaria  and  Poland,  pleaded 
■tiongly  at  the  coundl  of  Trent  (1545)  for  permiauvc  marriage. 
The  council,  after  some  hesitation,  took  the  contrary  course, 
and  in  the  gtb  canon  of  its  14th  session  it  erected  sacerdotal 
celibacy  practically,  if  not  fonnally,  into  an  attide  of  faith. 
In  qnte  of  this,  the  emperor  Joseph  II,  reopened  the  questiOD 
in  17S3-  In  France  the  revolutionaiy  constitution  of  1791 
abol^hed  all  reitrlciioiu  on  marriage,  and  during  the  Terror 
celibacy  often  exposed  a  priest  to  loipidiiti  at  an  enemy  lo  the 
RepubUc;  but  the  better  pact  ^  the  clergy  steadily  cessttd 
this  innovation,  and  it  it  estimated  that  only  abaul  s '/,  wen 
tnanled.  Tie  Old  Catbolict  adopted  the  priricq>le  of  sacerdotal 
■Darringe  in  1675. 

The  working  of  Um  lystem  in  modem  limes  is  perhaps  too 
controversial  a  qnestion  to  be  discussed  here;  but  one  or  two 
points  may  be  noted  on  iriilch  ail  fairly  well  informed  writem 
would  probably  agree.  It  can  scarcely  bedenied  that  Ihe  Raman 
Cathdic  dergy  have  always  owed  much  of  their  influence  to 
their  cebbacy,  and  that  in  many  cases  ttiis  influence  baa  been 
most  jusdy  earned  by  the  celibate's  devotion  to  an  unworldly 
ideal.  A^b,  tbe  most  adverse  critics  would  admit  that  much 
was  clone  by  tbe  counter-Reformation,  and  that  modem  ecclesi- 
astical disdpline  on  this  point  is  considenbly  superior  to  that 
of  the  middle  ages;  while,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  mapy  authotiiies 
of  undoubted  c^rlhodosy  are  ready  to  confess  that  it  is  not  free 
from  serious  risks  even  in  these  days  of  easy  publidly  and 
stringent  dvit  disdpline,^  lastly,  stitiatical  research  hat 
shown  that  the  children  of  Ihe  married  British  dergy  have  been 
distinguiihcd  fat  beyond  their  mere  numerical  pcopoition.' 

AomoiiTiK,— Henry  Chattel  Lea,  Hiitorj  nj  SacrriaUt  Crfftuy 
(jrd  ed,,  r907.  1  vols),  is  by  Car  the  Inlleat  and  best  work  on  lhi> 
subject,  though  ■  good  deal  of  impsruol  Ruciec  omitted  by  Dr  Lea 
may  be  found  in  Dii  Eitjiilinnif  da  maKinntn  Etfleitcleif  by 
the -brothers  Johann  Anion  and  Auguatln  Theiiiet,  whkh  wai  put 
OB  Ihe  Romin  /isin,  though  Auguiiin  afterwards  becihiescchivlit 

cdihacy  has  not  yet  be«i  fully  treated  anywhere;  the  snost  im- 
ponam  evidence  of  tbe  epUcopi]  remitters  is  either  ilUl  in  MS.  or 
baa  been  published  only  in  comparatively  recent  years.  The  most 
learned  work  on  clericalcelibaey  from  tbe  Mrictly  CO 
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ry"oS™lriKof  ^ilgtburgli,  I?"). 

t.  i.  itnuehtn  Vnlka,  ijlh  ed,.  vol.  viii.  pp.  493. 


''^Lealli,  Miifl.)  tivei  a  long  series  of  quatati 
ihnrch  synods  and  cfthodu  diiclpliftary  wirile 

■  Haveluk  Ellih  A  SlaJj  if  Bnliii  dni 
•  Even  if  we  canpare  the  church  with  th 
rhich  it  i<  motl  usually  classed,  we  find  II 
i  the  cleiry  eoniiderably  oulnumber  tl 
ind  army  oncers  put  lusetber."  Mr  EUii 
'ibedeticalprofeHiaB  .  .  .  alsoprodiKKii 


(London.  1904,  p.  Bo), 
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CElX—CELUm 


CWKluioiu  u  Ht  tM»  by  i1h  abM  B.  Vuudard  in  bis  (antribu- 
ttoii  10  the  Diilimnairi  ie  lUalapt  alliatiaia  (vor.  ii.  art.  "  Cillbat 
«d6ri^iqut  ■■).  (G.G.Co.) 

CELL  (from  I^at-  eilla,  probably  from  *a  liuk>-£uTQpuii  kal 
—aeea  id  I«t.  M/on,  la  hide;  another  luggeilion  conntcis  the 
void  with  L>,C  oro,  wu,  t&ldng  the  oiigiiol  munisg  to  itiei 
to  the  luneycomb),  in  its  eazliest  mppLication  «  smaU  detached 
room  ID  ft  buildiDg,  pojticuiu'Iy  h  iduU  mooaatic  house  (Eee 
AiBiv),  geseiaUy  ia  the  couDtiy.  beloDgiD;  to  large  conventual 
buiidiogif  and  intended  for  change  o[  aii  ior  the  monka,  oa  weU 
as  plans  Id  leside  in  to  tooJc  aftac  the  lacdi,  vaisala,  Ac.  Thus 
Tyncinautb  was  a  cdl  lo  St  Albans;  Aahwell,  Hena,  to  Wcst- 
minsier  Abbey.  The  terra  was  also  used  oi  the  soiaJl  sleepiDg 
apartiDcnU  ol  the  monb.  or  a  imall  apartmcDt  used  by  Ihe 
aDchoiilc  m  beimit.  This  use  still  aurvives  in  tl»  application  to 
the  tinall  tepaiate  chambccs  io  ■  piiaon  (f.n]  in  whiiji  pnsonen 
are  confined-  The  word  ii  applied  to  various  small  compartoienls 
which  build  up  a  compound  stnicture  such  as  a  boneycxunb, 
to  the  mlnule  cumpaitmenti  ia  a  tisane,  lie  U«e  ptiticulariy 
ths  wold  is  \atd,  in  elecliical  sdcoce,  of  the  ainglE  coDstlUient 
compailmcals  o!  a  voltaic  battery  (t-'J.  xid  in  biology  oi  the 

'  CBLU.  in  architecture,  the  l«iin  name  for  th>  saoctuaiy  of 
a  Roman  temple,  cotisponding  with  the  oies  of  (he  Greek 
temple.  Id  Ihe  Elmscan  tenqila,  according  to  Vltnivius,  there 
were  three  celias,  side  by  tide;  Mid  in  tbe  temple  of  Venus 
built  by  Htdrian  at  Rooie  then  were  two  celias,  both  enclwed, 
however,  in  a  single  peristyle. 

CEUABET  (i.e.  Hule  cetlai),  strictly  that  portion  ot  a 
sideboard  which  is  used  for  holding  bottles  and  docaDters,  so 
Galled  from  a  cellar  (which  in  general  may  be  any  underground 
unligbled  apartment}  being  commonly  used  for  keeping  wine. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  drawer,  divided  ioto  oompartmenta  lined  irlth 
line,  and  iomitisies  a  cupboard,  but  sliU  as  integral  part  oi 
the  lideboanl.    In  tbe  Utter  pan  of  the  iBth  century,  when  the 


MY). 


I  Irom 


iwen  into  the  large  and  iDtporiant  piece  of  (uniiture  which 

rveDtiully  became,  the  cellaret  wis  a  detached  rcceptade.    It 

s  most  comoioDly  of  mahoguiy  or  rosewood,  tgany .sided  « 

m  octagonal,  and  occasionally  oval,  bound  with  broad  bands 

biui  and  liiied  with  zinc  partiliont  to  hold  the  ice  for  cooling 

,  nsfiicd  in  the  lower  part  for  drawiDg' off 

A  the  Didled  ice    Cdlareta  ware  usually,  [^aced 

under  the  sideboard,  and  were,  as  a  "rule,  handsome  and  well- 

proportioDed;  but  as  the  artistic  impulse  which  created  .the 

gieai    TMh<eDtury  &iglish  school  of  furaftuife  died  away, 

Ibeii  form  grew  debased,  and-under  theinSuence  of  the  Engliah 

Empire  fashion,  which  drew  its  impfiation  (rOm  ("battud 

clasafdsm,  they  assumed  the  shape  of  sarcophagi  incongruously 

mounted  with  lions'  heads  and  daw-feet,     Hepplewhiie  called 

Ihrm  "  gardea  du  *in  ";  they  are  now  nearly  always  known  a* 

CELLK  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Ptussian  pioviace  of 
Hanover,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  navigable  AUer,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Fuse  and  the  Lachte,  13  m,  N.E,  of  Hanover,  on  the 
toaioLehrte-HambuTK  railway.     Pop,  (1505)  i 


ink,  and  a  lively  trade  is  caniad  on  in  mjt,  booay,  wool  and 

timber.  Cclle  is  the  seat  of  tbe  court  of  tppeil  Irom  the  superior 
court*  of  Auricb,  DeunoU,  GAtiingen,  Hioover,  Hddeibeuii, 
Uloeburg,  OsnabrUck,  Stade  and  Veiden.  Founded  in  1191, 
the  lowQ  was  the  residence  of  the  duliet  of  LUneburg-CeUe,' 
a  cadet  branch  of  tbe  ducsl  house  of  Brunswick,  from  the  14II1 
ceolun'uniil  1705. 
See  behning,  GacliuliU  ia  Sm  CrlU  (Cellc,  Iftgl}- 
CEUJEB,  ALFRED  (1844^1891),  English  musical  compotci, 
was  bom  at  Hackney  on  the  1st  of  December  1S44.  From  1&55 
to  1S60  he  was  a  chorister  at  the  Chapel  Koyil,  St  James's, 
under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmoie,  where  Arthur  SulHvaD  was 
one  of  his  youthful  coUeaguea.  His  fii^t  appoijiiinent  was  that 
of  otEanlst  at  All  Sainu'  church,  Blackheatb  (1S61).  In  1S66 
he  tuc<ceded  Di  Chipp  as  diieciot  of  ibe  Ulster  Hall  concerts, 
Belfast,  at  the  same  time  acting  at  coDdnclor  of  the  Belfitt 
Philbacmopic  Society.  In  i8b8  be  returned  to  London  as 
organist  al  St  Alban's,  Hotbocn,  From  1371  to  1S7J  be  «is 
conductor  at  the  Prince's  theatre,  Maricbester;  and  from  1S77 
to  1679  at  various  London  theatres.  During  Ihit  peiiod  he  com- 
posed many  comic  operas  and  operettas,  of  which  tbe  most 
successful  was  Tkt  Sid/an  cj  Uodia,  which  was  produced  at 
Manchester  in  1874,  in  London  at  the  St  James's  theatre  ;n 
iS;6,Bndievii-edBt  the  Strand  tbcatrelD  1887.  In  iBSo  Cellifi 
visited  America,  producing  I  tnusical  version  of  Longiellov't 
iiasqiH  ol  Pandora  at  Bcoton  {18S1).  In  1883  his  setliog  oi 
Cray's  £i(gy  in  tbe  form  ol  acanlatawaspnKlucedat  tbcLeedt 
Festival  In  1&86  he  woo  the  0eat  success  of  his  Ule  in  Dmnlliy, 
a  comic  opera  written  to  a  libretto  by  S.  C,  Stephenson,  which 
was  produced  at  the  Gaiety  Lbeotre  on  the  35th  oj  September 
1B86,  and,  transferred  first  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  theatre  aiHl 
subsequently  to  the  Lyric  theatre,  ran  until  April  iSSq.  i;^irii 
(i88g),  and  Tlu  Umoitebatiks,  which  was  produced  in  January 
iSqi,  a  few  days  after  the  composer's  death,  were  lets  succeuf  ul. 
Cellier  owed  much  to  the  Influence  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  Be 
had  Ultle  of  tbe  lalter't  humour  and  vivacity,  but  he  was  a  fertile 
aelodiBt,atid  bin  writing  biavaiiably  ditllngui^ed  by  elegance 
'  e&nemenL    He  died  ia  London  OD  the  iSth  of  December 


igtbe 


latUr  the  towa-church  with  (be  burial  vault  ^  the  dukes  of 
LUneburg-CeUe,  Here  rest  the  remain*  of  Sophia  Dotolhea, 
wife  of  the  elector  Gearge  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  L  of 
England,  and  those  of  Caroline  Matilda,  the  divorced  wife  of 
ChriilUn  VIL  ot  Denmark  and  sijter  ot  George  III.  ot  Englrid, 
who  rKidcd  here  from  1771  until  her  death  b  I7JS.  The  tnosl 
Interestins  building  in  Celle  is  the  former  ducal  palace,  begun 
in  1485  In  Late  Gothic  style,  but  with  extensive  Reuisaance 
additions  ot  the  close  of  the  I7lh  century.  The  building  of  the 
court  of  appeal  (Obtilandcsittiiht),  nilh  s  valuable  library  of 
60,000  volumes  and  many  MSS.,  including  a  priceletl  copy  of 
the  SaiksmHtga.  the  museum  and  the  hall  of  the  estates 
'Landscliapiliaiifi  arc  also  worthy  of  notice.  Theie  are  manu- 
lacturesof  woollen  yam,  tobacco,  biscuits,  umbrellas  and ptinter*' 


Italian  artist,  metal 


CBUJHI,  BEMVENntO  (1500-1571). 
worker  and  sculptor,  was  bom  in  Floren 
originally  Undowoers  In  the  Val  d'Ambra, 

tiooi  been  tettled.    His  father,  Giovanni  (  

u>d  aitiGofi  of  muiicai  inslruments;  he  moiried  Maria  lisabelia 
GitiMcci,  and  eighteen  year*  elapsed  before  they  had  any 
ptoijeny.  fienvenuto  (meuung  "  Welccme ")  was  the  third 
cbnd.  The  father  dettined  him  for  the  same  profession  as 
himself,  and  eadaavourfid  to.  thwart  bis  inclination  for  detifta 
and  metal  work.  Wteo  be  had  reached  Ihe  age  of  Efteca  his 
youthful  predilection  bad  become  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
and  his  father  reluctantly  gave  consent  to  his  being  apprcDticed 
goldtmilh,  Antonio  di  Sandro,  named  Marcone.     He  had 


already  at 


iplicated  ina  fray  wjLb  same  of  hit  companiDos,  he  was  banisbed 
for^  mod  ths  to  Siena,  where  be  weeked  for  Francesco  Cattora, 
a  goldsmilhi  from  thence  he  removed  to  Botogna,  where  be 
became  a  more  accomplished  Hute-plsyer  and  made  progress  in 
the  goldsnltb'a  an.  AflervisitingPiia,  and  after  twice  resettling 
for  a  white  hi  Florence  (when  he  waa  visited  bV  the  sculptor 
Torrigiano,  who  unsuccessfully  suggested  his  atmnipanyiBi 
England) ,  he  decamped  to  Rom<    — ■    ■     ■ 


mptat 


-e  was  a  silver  casket,  follow  . 

K  for  tbe  bbikop  ol 


iby 


candlolicka,  and  h 
Salamanca,  which  introduced  him 
Pope  acment  VU.;  likewise  at  a  Ixet  date  one  of  his  celebrated 
wBtks,  the  gidd  medallion  of  "  Icda  and  tbe  SwBn,"~-lhe  head 
and  tono  of  Leda  cut  in  hard  atont^eattute^  for  Goofalonierc 
Gabbridla  Ceurino,  which  is  now  in  the  V^na  museum;  be 
alio  reverted  to  music,  practised  flute-pIajfiiTg,  and  was  appointed 
oii«  of  tbe  pope's  court-mucicians.  In  the  attack  upon  Rome  by 
tbe  tonttaUe  dc  Bourbon,  which  occurred  immediately  after,  ia 
1517,  the  bravery  and  addrtM  of  CdlinI  |mved  of  ilgnaj  terAot 


6o5 


to  tha  poBiW  1  H  wt  Di)>  bdlevc  U«  own  •comiti,  his  ms  tbc 

very  lundlfhirli  ihoT  the  Bourbon  dciad^  And  he  tfCcrwirds  killed 
PhUiben,  prince  of  Oreoge.  H'a  eiploiu  pand  tbe  ny  lot  & 
tKoncitiiiion  wiih  the  FUuFaiiae  migiiualn.  i>d  hb  retuni 
shDctly  after  to  hii  Dative  place.  Here  be  uuduaualy  devoted 
cumietF  to  tlie  esecullon  of  medals,  the  most  famout  of  which 
(euEuIed  a  iboit  while  later)  arc  "  Hercules  aad  the  Netqeaa 
Lion,"  ia  gold  repouH^worii,  awl**  Albs  supporting  tbe  Spbfi?/' 
in  chased  gold,  tbe  latter  evenluatlylallirgiiito  the  poasestion  of 
Fraacis  L  From  Floience  he  vent  Id  the  court  ol  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  and  Ihcnce  igiin  (o  Florence  and  Id  Rome,  whse  be 
*as  employed  not  ooly  in  ihe  working  of  jewetiy,  but  also  ia 
(he  encutkn  of  die*  (or  private  medati  and  lor  the  papal  mint. 
Here  In  ijip  he  avenged  ■  brolhei's  dealh  byilaylagilieilayeTi 
and  thonly  afientirds  had  lo  flee  to  Naples  to  sbelia  hiimeU 
fiom  Ihe  nnuqiMncts  of  an  affny  with  a  oolary,  Ser  Benedelta, 
chom  he  wounded.  Through  the  inSucnce  of  lerent  of  the 
cardinals  be  obtained  i  paidon;  and  on  tha  elevatian  of  Paul 
III.  to  Ihe  pontilical  thnme  he  was  lelnstaled  in  hii  (anser 
posilion  of  favour,  noiwiihstanding  a  fieth  homicide  of  a  gold- 
imith  which  he  had  commitTed  more  fay  acddenl  than  of  malic* 
prepense  in  ihe  interregnum.    Once  more  the  [^ts  of  Pierluigi 

ID  Florence  and  Venice,  and  once  more  he  was  rrsioced  wtih 
grealec  honovr  than  before.  On  reluming  frocn  a  vut  to  the 
court  of  FnDTb  I.,  being  now  aged  Ihrrty'ieven,  be  vas  im- 
priioned  on  a  charge  (spfarently  (abe}  of  having  embeailed 
during  the  **r  the  genu  ol  Ihe  pontiAical  (ian;  he  remoiDed 
■one  while  confined  in  Ihe  culle  of  Sut'  Aogtlo,  escaped,  was 
Itcaplnred,  and  treated  nith  great  tevcHly,  and  wu  in  daily 
eipKtaiiDn  of  death  od  the  icaffold.  At  kit,  howerei,  he  was 
released  at  the  tntrreeuion  of  Picrluigi't  wife,  and  more  etpecn 
ally  of  the  Cardinal  d'  Esle  of  Femra,  to  whom  he  pnsented  a 
splendid  cup.  For  a  while  afta  Ehia  he  worked  at  ttie  court  of 
^  ■•'-"-'• '  ...>....        nsidered  tlie 


king's  favOB  riles. 


and  sumpluou*  work,  ai 


td  the  intrigues  of 


emphiyed  hi>  lime  In  works  ol  an,  and  exaqicraUd  hii  temper 
in  livalries  with  the  Dneuy-iulured  Kulptor  fiaccia  BaufincUi, 
The  first  coUbion  betntn  Ihe  two  had  occnitod  ■erentl  years 
before  when  Pope  Clement  VII.  commiuioned  Cellini  to  mint 
his  coinage,  Now,  ia  an  alteruUon  before  Duhe  Cosimo, 
Bandioelli  insullingly  stigmatised  Beovenuio  as  guilty  of  gnm 
immorality;  in  hit  autobiography  CdlinI  ralher  repeb  than 
denies  the  charge,  but  he  certajrdy  repels  !t  with  demonsinitive 
and  grotesque  vivadty.  Two  aamewhal  iltnilar  charges  had 
,  been  made  ere  this:  one  in  Faifa,  which  he  braved  out  in  court 
' — the  other.  In  Florence,  was  a  mere  private  quarrel,  and  pcrtups 
uttdHerving  of  attention.  During  tbe  war  with  Siena  Ojlini 
was  appointed  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  his  native  rity, 
and,  though  rather  shabbily  treated  by  his  ducal  palrons,  he 


if  his  fe 


vbjch  he  produced.  He  died  In  Flor 
.id  leaving  no  posterity,  and  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  in  the  church  of  lb*  Annunilati.  He  had  lupported 
in  Florence  a  widowed  sister  and  her  At  daughters. 

Besides  the  works  in  gold  and  ulver  which  have  been  adverted 
to,  Cellini  ef  eculed  several  pictes  ol  sculpture  on  a  grander  tale, 
Tbe  most  distinguished  ol  thee  is  the  bronze  gtoap  of  "  Peneos 
holding  the  head  of  Medusa,"  a  work  (fiist  suggested  by  Duke 
Cosimo  de'  Medici)  mm  in  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  ■<  Florence,  full 
o(  the  fire  of  genius  and  the  giandeni'  of  a  lerriUe  besuly,  one 
of  (be  »0)l  typkal  and  uoforgcitable  monumenU  of  the  Italian 
RetuJuance.  The  casting  of  Ibis  gietl  work  gave  Cdlini  the 
utnwsi  trouble  and  aniiely;  and  its  compleiion  was  hailed  with 
rapturous  homage  liem  all  parti  ol  Italy.  Tbe  original  relief 
from  the  fool  ol  tbe  pedestal— Peraem  and  Andromeda — is  in 
the  Bargella,  and  replaced  by  a  cut. 


Not  im  ehiracterink  of  In  iplmdidly  glled  awl  hatbaricdly 

untameable  author  are  the  autobiographical  memoirs  whidi  he 
composed,  lieginniBg  IScm  in  JTorence  in  1;;!, — a  produciion 
of  the  ulnKHt  energy,  directnesaand  racy  animation,  setting  forth 

His  amours  and  hatreds,  his  passions  and  delights,  hii  love  of 
the  sumptuous  and  Ihe  eiqui&ite  In  art,  his  self -oppla  use  and  self- 
■        ■    ■  which  it* 


difficult  to  set  down  aa  strictly  conscious 
ne  of  the  most  sjngulai  and  fasdnaling 
re  wc  read,  not  only  of  the  strange  and 
preunled  a  hasty  ^etcb. 


impossible  to  credi 

falsehoods,  make  1 

books  in  eilstenci. 

vBiied  adveatures 

but  of  the  dcvoul  conqilBctncy  with  which  Cellini  eould  _._ 

template  a  satisfactorily  achieved  homicide;  of  the  legion  of 

devils  whichheand  a  conjuror  evoked  in  the  Colosseum,  aftetone 

him  by  bet  motheri  of  the  murvelleus  halo  ol  light  which  be 
found  surrouoding  ha  heed  at  dawn  and  twilight  after  his  Roman 
imprisonmiiDt,  and  hlssupeinituisl  visions  and  angelic  protection 
during  that  adversity;  and  of  his  being  poisoned  on  ta-o  several 
occaiieni.  If  he  is  unmeasured  In  abusing  aome  people,  he  is 
also  unlindled  in  praising  otherv  The  autobiognpfay  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Tho        "  .      -    .    ~ 

and  by  A.  MacdonahL    Cellini 

Ashbee,  1899), 

Among  bis  works  of  art  not  abcady 
have  perished,  nrc  a  colossal  Mars  fi 
bleaa  and  the  brames  of  the  doorwa; 
Floreniine  state*,  a  Jupiter  in  silver 


I  Roscoe,  by  J.  A.  Symond. 
design  (tianslaied  by  C  R. 


At  of  Bin  do  it 


.    The' 


sfie,  a 


It  are, IP 


broadly,  rather  Sorid  than  thasteoed  io     . 

In  addition  to  the  bionse  statue  of  PRieui  and  the  medalHoni 
already  lefnred  to,  the  works  of  art  in  existence  to-day  cjecuted 
by  hloi  ate  the  celebrated  ult-cellar  made  for  FrancisL  at  Vienna; 
a  medallion  of  Clement  VII.  io  commemoration  of  the  peace 
lietween  the  Christian  princes,  15J0,  with  a  bust  of  the  pope  on 
the  reverse  and  a  fignre  of  Peace  setting  lire  to  a  heap  of  arms 
in  front  of  the  temple  of  Janut.  oignad  with  the  artist's  name; 
a  medal  of  Francis  J.  with  his  portrait,  also  sigqed;  and  a  medal 
of  Cardinal  Pieiro  Bembo.  Cellini,  while  employed  at  the  papal 
mini  at  Rome  during  the  papacy  of  Clement  VII.  and  later  of 
Paul  IIL,  executed  the  dies  of  several  coins  and  medals,  some 
of  which  still  survive  at  this  now  defunct  mini.  He  was  also 
in  the  service  of  Alessindro  de'  Medici,  first  duke  of  Floieoco, 
loi  whotn  be  cieculed  in  isjs  a  forty-soldi  piece  with  a  bust 
of  the  duke  on  one  side  and  slanding  figures  of  the  aainti  CJumo 

hatid  .sevital  plaques,  "  Jupiter  crushing  ihn  Giants."  "  Fight 
between  Peneusand  Phinatua,"  a  Dog,  Ac 

Tbe  important  works  which  have  perished  include  the  unoom- 
pleled  chalice  intended  for  aemeot  VIL;  a  gold  cover  for  a 
prayer-book  as  a  gift  from  Pope  Paul  III.  10  Chailea  V„— both 
deH:ribed  at  length  in  his  autobiography;  large  silver  statues  of 
■  "  'ught  for  -        -    -     ■    ■ 


if  Julius 


and  a  tilver 


the  cardinal  of  Fenan.  Tlie  magnificent  gold  "  button,"  or 
morse,  aiade  by  CeUinI  fot  tbe  cope  of  Clement  VII.,  the  com- 
petition for  which  is  so  grapbioUy  described  is  his  au  tobiograpl^, 
appear*  to  have  been  sacrificed  by  Pius  VL,  with  many  other 
pricelesl  spedmeni  of  Ihe  goldsDiith's  ail,  in  fuiaithing  the 
Indemnity  of  3e.oOD.oao  fianci  demanded  by  Napoleon  at  the 
canctuiion  ol  the  campaign  against  the  Stale*  ol  the  Church  in 
ijo;.  According  to  Ihe  tenat  of  the  treaty,  the  pope  was  per- 
ml  tied  to  pay  a  third  of  that  sum  in  plate  and  jewels.  Foilunalely 
there  are  in  tfie  print  room  of  the  British  Museum  three  wster- 
colfui  drawings  of  tbimilendid  morse  by  F.  Bertoli,  done  at  Ihe 

iStb  century.  The  obverse  and  reverse,  aa  well  a*  the  rim, 
are  drasrn  full  size,  and  moreover  the  morse  with  the  precioua 
stones  sM  therein,  including  a  diamond  ''  -.       .    . 

second  largeil  in  the  world,  is  fully  describ 


(i(  tlK  Ula  of  Sr  KHwin  btoby  "  (lB9!}V  L.  tMmfer.  ClUirri  d  la 
our  ii  Framit  (iM):  Eucne  Fno,  cUMii,  f^liM,  stfrnUiiir, 
jn.  (1SS3);  Bolmthil,  Atwn  Mr  itmltviiaMt  iB  oWmx 
MiJailUn-AFt^    I«if>-Jtf0    (Bcriin.    iBfo):   A.    Anund,    Z<i 

M7hDrFTaacBxaTm^.VUadiBnaniUcC5lnHiiimir.iaiS). 
Vitii  BamKU  CdlM  tcriUaiatiatiudiMimt  (1B31}:  E.  BibcloB, 
UCnmatunpima^MiiiFvit,  1894) ;  A.  H w  1^  Jftf»U«rJ 
ttnwtiml  (Pinh  1U7}:  },  FricdUndcr,  i^  ilo/inucb*  &t8i>- 
■duo^i/inftnbiKn  yaJtrhi>W(rU (Berlin,  iSSf^lMlliN.RandM. 
£<i  ilUaiOnri  lynaaii  (Mlam.  Itm}:  Or  Julia  Cihn.  UiJaittm 
mid  najkunt  ^  Stmtimt  W.  P.  Uttikr  IFnukforMM-HiIii. 
iSol);  MoUnkr,  Lu  ASimSii  I.  B.  Subbo,  //  Miiagmt  Miikn 
mJk.  llHitt  NaBamaU  ii  FitnM  (fima.  llu}:  L'ArU  ii 
Bmmla  CMM  (FIorkx.  1901 1 1  C.  voa  Fibrioy,  ttiiaain  itr 
lUlititiidm  ftnauana  (Lclpnili  L.  Fonv.  Bi^oUual  Dietiem' 


li.  Ac  tLoDdon.  1904),  ftc     (W.  1! 


well 


Lo  balh  m  iDdlvidiul — cxJLulooe 

>,  tbe  uUuIoKi  or  ctUuIue  roup,  wUcb 
cotntEltKe  in  infinilelr  vuied  fonra  the  conUluiiig  envdope  of 
the  [Jinl  cell.  Tlicy  ire  cumplcicubohyilnta,  01  "  uccturo- 
collrudi  "  (ToUeiu),  ind  in  reulvcd  by  ulUnule  Iiydiolyiii 
jnta  monoKi.  The  typicil  cellulose  k  represeiKed  by  the 
empiriol  fonnuli  C^KsOi,  idenliciE  wiih  thil  ol  itirch.  with 
wh^ch  it  hu  many  cheEiui;id  inilogies  u  well  u  pbyiiologiciJ 

■tiiucDl  of  the  cotioD  fibre  lubtUiKe,  ud  1>  obuinibte  by 
luting  the  nw  fibre  with  bcHling  dilule  lUutii,  fcJIowed  by 

The  cellutow  thiii  puHGed  ii  fuither  trMted  *itb  dilute  iddi, 
■od  [heo  eibiiuiivdy  with  alcohol  ind  ether.  Chcmicil 
filler-piper  (Swediih)  it  pncticiUy  pure  ctOutMc,  the  fintl 
puiificition  coDusiiDg  ia  eihiuitive  Lreittnent  *ith  hydro- 
fluoric acid  to  remove  nlidoot  inorganic  roiduet    The  "  cello- 


BoFiu 


iithed  d 


The  re- 


Kinblincei  arc  milntiined  In  the 
Rictlonsinvolving  thcdewmpoaitionof  tht 
Tiriilioni.  Foreample.ojlton  cellulose  fidiEBcuitlyhydislyKd; 
other  celluloses  ire  more  or  less  mdily  split  up  by  dilute  iddl, 
the  extreme  memben  readily  ylriding  lugan:  the  buoKt — 
deitroie,  mionote  and  giliclCM;  and  the  pntoset — lyloM 
and  irabinDsei  these  lea  roiitaiit  oeU-wall  constllueals  an 
lermcd  he  mi-celluloses. 

The  celluloses  proper  ue  aseoliilly  noD-nltttigenoui,  though 
origlBitiag  in  the  eel!  pnioplum.  The  cell-wiUi  of  the  hmer 
cryptogiras,  limlltrly  porificd,  retain  a  Dolible  pn^ition 
—10-4-0%— <i(  eonititutloBil  nilregen.  When  hydrolyjed 
Ihculungoid  celluloses  yield,  in  iddltion  tonMnosei,gtucosimine 
and  icetlc  icid.  The  cellulose)  o(  the  phinerogami  ire  genenlly 
usociiled,  in  i  degree  nnging  from  pbyiical  mixture  to  chemical 
union,  with  other  complicitcd  lubiUnce*,  constituting  the 
"  compound  celluloses."    The  nitun  ol  the  atiniiiliit  group* 

Into  pecto-eellulases,  Ilguo-eellu- 
losei  ind  cuUKzUuloies.  Pult- 
ceiiniosts   ire   so    named   beciuae 


hydnt 


ibey  nay  be  tagaidad  ai  hiwiWffDWui.  and  ai 

grouped  BDdei  the  nioK  U^mtiu.  The  Ugaoiu  cosplBi  rcj 
1^  it*  natatiinled  group*,  with  the  haiogeai.  It  ii  1  complu 
coniiiniag  bat  liltie  hydroaiyli  and  is  ol  rclaiively  high 
arboD  penxDiage  (sS'0-SJ-a%).  CiilniUideia  predomiaiie 
in  the  piotcclive  ma  ling*  of  plant  otgau,  and  are  cfaincier- 
ixcd  by  Cdnstitnent  groups,  the  deooup<*ilion  products  of 
which  arc  compaundi  of  the  (itty  aeries,  and  aiio  wu  akoboli, 
adds,  cbolataali,  tc 

The  typicai  pecUHcdlvlosc  ii  ihe  fiu  fibre,  ia  the  tail  £bre 
of  the  8ai  plant  (Ltnui  miilalisamnim),  ai  it  occi::i  in  the 
LlilefibreiniUiawiUte.    Kk'a, 
,    eitile  Gbti  ia  which  the  cellulose 
with  aHuli-iolubk  ndloidil  ciibobydnin. 

amwi,  esparto),  and  in  the  hbro-nscuiac  buadlei  oi JHUwoHyle- 
dooj  uied  «i  Eeilile  ind  rtqK-malusg  fibres.  They  an  (be  chief 
constiiucnu  of  ilie  fleshy  panndiyma  of  fruits,  tifaers,  rhiunn. 
Ligno-celluloiei  find  their  chemical  repieicntalivc  in  the  juit 
fibre.  They  conititule  Ibe  wood*,  and  an  thenlore  ol  the 
widest  diittibutioo  isd  the  hi^eil  industrial  utHily.  It  h 
important  to  note  that  a  complex  hiviig  all  tin  cbcmicil 
chaiacieriitica  of  a  lignoceliulose  occun  io  a  soluble  colloidil 
form  in  the  juice  of  ttie  white  cutrani-  The  formation  oliigno- 
ccUulose  is  the  chemiol  equivalent  ol  the  morpbolegicil  change 
of  the  plant  cell  known  as  "  lignificalion."  The  typical  tulo- 
celluioses  ire  the  epidennal  tissues  of  lii  growing  pianlf  or 
organs,  which  an  easily  detached  from  the  undedying  tittuci 
whi<b  it  is  Ibeir  fuaclion  to  prolecl.  To  subserve  thii  fuD^lioa, 
tbey  an  cilremely  resistant  to  the  attack  ol  rcagenu.  The 
luoeiated  groups  an  mostly  of  the  normal  Bturatcd  aericfl,  and 
of  very  high  DHlecuiar  weight. 

CefitJuiesikl  A>fanii:aJ5<i(iKI.--Theels  born  tionof  ceitidOM,  i.e. 
of  the  cell  wills,  and  i»  maipluikiRica]  and  pbysiologici]  aspcrnt 
are  discussed  in  the  utide*  Plants:  PkfsielBt).   Attaiamy. 
.....  ,..  ...  ......     (.ji^j^  ^  p^j.j  p],yjj  ^ 


rrOLOCi;  while  hi  the  ai 


here  we  miy  deil  with  iti  general  rdiUon  to  agriculture.  In  the 
anilyiis  oi  (odder  pluu  and  otbei  vegelible  produce,  ihc 
residue  obtained  after  successive  add  and  alkaline  hydrolyw  is 
the  "  crude  fibre  "  of  the  agrieuliurii  chemiit.  and  is  generally 
taken  aa  a  measure  of  the  actual  cellulose  contents  ol  the  raw 
material.  W*  give  in  tabulir  form  the  ivctage  percentage  of 
exude  fibre  in  typscal  iood-stuBs  and  agricultural  produce:^- 


Seeds  of  Cereals. 

Fite. 

Ugon,in™_a.d 

Pncnlgf 
Fibre. 

Malie  '. 

I'B 
6-3 

H 

Peas"  '.       '. 
LtntiU         .       . 

Vetches       .       . 

6-4 

■a 

lint 

,  together  wit 
■     -  ,    l.e. 


1  their  oil- 
outlining 


cither  two  caib<ni7l3  (CO)  in  thi 
unit  group  or  cirboiyl  (COOH) 

Kups  in  a  complex — ire  readily 
Imlysed  by  weak  iddi  to  the 
gelitinoui  "  pedic  icids  "  or  their 
Mlti  tSgna-cdIiiioset  1 
■ubitincei  of  Ifgnifted  tita 
Don-ccIIulose  conilitnenti  0 
ire  ehitacteriied  by  the  \ 
o(  benienoEd  and  (utfurold 
and  although  coenlially  c 


5f  Which 

L,-„ 

OilSnxU. 

S3 

^ 

S5i 

groups; 

At«.LO%  of  water 

■4 

•7 

71>4l> 

■  5 

i'Mo^J-lc 


Kpl 


CELLUUDSE 

The  above  fgurti  bavt  ii  purely  tifiiririnl  nhie,  lii 
■  ■   .rni  a  complicalcd  miiturf  of  v»rioustMidue«(I»ri\ 
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^mpDuiul  criluliMH.     TUi  Duztnn  ml; 

id  by  ipmal  (juantitadve  raetbodt  tbe  _ 
portioni  of  acTual  frllufow,  L'gno-CFlIuIoH  and  cuLo-c^ukwn 
olinultd  (J.  KBnig,  Bo.,  1906,  39,  p.  3s4»).    Tb*  figum 
taken  ai  an  'invtnt  measure  of  digMUTiLlity;  at  the  aame 
It  ha*  been  ctlaWisbed  Ihal  this  gwup  of  relatively  indlgoiible 


frwd  n 


<r  less 


»  flesh  at>d  fat  producen.  The  peitenlage  m  cocflident  of 
iligealiblL'lv  of  theceUulosnotlhe  more  imporUnt  Cood-Mi 
gieco  fodder,  hay,  slrav  *nd  grains— -varies  ftom  ia  to  75%. 
It  has  also  been  established  thai  their  physiological  etGdency  i), 
under  certain  conditions,  quite  equal  to  Ihit  of  slinh. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  thai  the  Indigestible  Food  resi- 
dues, is  finally  voided  by  the  mimal,  have  played  an  importaut 
mechanical  pari  as  an  aid  to  digeslton  of  Ibose  constituents 
more  readily  attacked  in  the  digestive  tract  of  animals.  They 
ire  further  an  important  factor  of  the  igricultuial  cycle.     Re- 

celhikislc  matter  which  has  served  as  litter,  Ihey  add  "fibre" 
Id  the  soil  and,  as  a  mechanical  diluent  of  the  mineral  soil 

by  theal  moapheric  gases,  and  promoting  distribution  of  moistutl. 
Purthei  by  breaking  down,  with  production  of  "humus,"  a 
Compla  of  colloidal  "  unsaturated  "  bodies  of  acid  function. 

ChoHislry  a/ C(//ii/oje.— Purified  cotton  cejiuloje,  which  rs  the 
definitive  prototype  of  the  cellulose  group  ot  series,  Isacomplei 
c(  monosa  or  their  "  residues."  It  U  resolved  by  solution  in 
■utphurlc  add  and  lobseqiicnl  hydrolysis  of  the  esters  thus 
produced  into  deitrose.  This  fundamental  fact  with  its  ele- 
medlary  composition,  rnost  simply  eipressed  by  tbe  formula 
C^uOi,  bai  caused  it  to  be  regarded  u  a  polyanhydiide  of 
deitnsr.  Forming,  as  it  docs,  simple  esters  in  the  ratio  ol  tbe 
roclfaii  hydioiyls  30K:  CiH^Oi,  and  Uking  into  account  its 
direct  convcrson  into  u-brom- methyl  furfural  (Feoton)  a 
conliluiional  lormulahss  been  proposed  by  A.  G.  Green  tZelf. 
Patb.  Ttjiil  Chm.  3.  Pp.  tJ  and  300  (1904)),  which  is  a  useful 
gencnliation  of  its  nactions,  and  its  ullirmte  rebtioES  to  the 

CH(OH)-CH.CH(OH) 
(ira^er  drbohydrates,  via,,     1  >0    >0  Gneti  con- 

CH(OH)-CH-CH, 
tiders,  moreover,  that  a  group  thus  formulated  may  consistently 
represent  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  reacting  unit,  but  that 
unit  of  larger  dimensions,  if  pottulalcd,  u  easily  derived  from  the 
above  by  oiygen  Unkings. 

From  inolhcr  point  of  view  the  unit  group  has  been  formu- 
-CHCOHl-CHIOH) 
~"  >CH,.tliemaiaIinkiniorsucbuniIsinthe 


■  »CH{OH)CHtO[ij 


cxpK^ion  to  the  gene ti 
celluloses,  (     -■      -      ■ 


Iitedai 

compAei  taking  phce  as  between  their  reipectlve  CO  and  CHi 
nouiHinlhcalLtmiliveenoKclonnCH— C(OH),  Thisviewgives 
B  of  the  cellutoses  to  the  Ugno- 
larbon  condensation  u  in  the 
_,_..  '  coaTs,  and  pseudo-carbons,  to  the  telativc  resistance 

of  cellulote  to  hydrolysis,  and  its  other  points  of  differentiation 
ftomslaith,  and  more  particularly  to  the  ketonie  character  of  ita 
carbonyl  (CO)  groups,  which  Is  also  more  in  harmony  with  the 
eipeTJmcnial  tacts  esublisbed  by  Fenlon  u  to  the  production  of 
Biethyl  furfural. 

The  pnAabilily,  however,  it  ihil  no  simple  mcdeculaT  formula 
ideqoatcly  reprcaenti  the  conatitntion  ot  celhiloic  as  it  actually 
(lists  vrlndeed  reacts.  On  the  other  hand.  It  has  been  suggetled 
■hat  cellulose  I)  to  be  ivgatded  aa  representing  a  condition  of 
natter  analogous  to  that  of  a  saline  electrolyte  in  solution,  i.e. 
as  ■  complei  ol  molecular  aggregates,  and  of  residues  (of  monoce 
froDps)  having  distinct  and  opposite  polarities;  such  a  complci 


1906). 


lially  la 


will  Chan, 


The  eipQsliIon  of  this-view  is  the  subject  s 
ration  by  Cios!  and  Bevan  (Katatclin  M  CrUalni,  il 
Tbe  main  purpose  is  to  ^e  luU  effect  to  the  coUaida 


charaeterfatia  of  ctltnliiic  and  tti  dertvattvcs,  w[tb  reTerence  to 

the  modem  theory  of  the  coUoidaJ  state  as  involviog  a  particular 
intcTul  equlUbrtum  of  amphoteric  dectmlytfL 

tiu  typical  cellulose  fa  a  white  fibrms  lubatapce  baiiliar  to 
us  in  the  varloai  forms  of  blacbed  cottiui-  Giber  fibnnu  cellu- 
losei  arc  equally  characleriatk  ai  to  form  and  appeaiuce.  e./, 
bleiciied  flu,  hemp,  ramie.  It  Is  hygroecopic,  absorbing  6  to 
j%  its  weight  of  moisture  from  tbe  air.  Wbcn  dry,  it  is  *a 
electHcal  Insulator,  and  has  a  specific  inductive  cipadiy  ol 
about  j:  when  welted  it  it  a  conductor,  and  manifetts  electro- 
lytic phenoniena.'  It  is  inloluble  En  water  and  in  the  etrtrDBtT 
lolvents;  it  dissolves,  however,  in  a  40-50%  solution  of  ditc 
chkiride,  and  in  ammeniacal  lolulioni  of  copper  oiide  (3% 
CuO,  15%  NH,):  from  these  solutions  it  It  obtained  aa  a  highly 
hydtaled,  gelallnous  precipitate,  from  ibe  former  by  dilution  or 
addition  of  alcohol,  from  (he  latter  by  addification;  these  tola- 
tions  have  important  industrial  applica lion.  Projected  or  drawn 
Intoaprccipilating  solution  they  may  be  tolidi£ed  continuously 
to  threads  of  various,  but  controlled  dimensions:  the  legeneraied 
cellulose,  now  amorphous,  in  its  finer  dImensioDS  b  known  at 
artificial  silk  or  lustra-cellulose.  These  fonns  of  cdklose  main 
the  general  characters  of  the  original  fibroui  and  "  natuisJ  " 
celluloses.  In  compositkin  they  differ  somi^bal  by  OHnbinalioa 
with  water  (of  hydration),  which  they  retain  in  the  air-dry  con- 
dition- They  also  further  combine  with  an  increaicd  prnportim 
of  Btmospheric  moisture,  via.  up  to  10-11%  of  their  wei^L 

ZtoiwiipTj.— Important  derivatives  are  the  esteri  or  ethereal 
salts  of  both  Inorganic  and  organic  adds,  cellukne  behaving  at  an 
alcohol,  the  highest  esters  indicating  that  it  reacts  as  a  trihydric 
alcohol  of  the  formula  ii[C.H,0,(OK}J.  The  nitrates  result  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  dlber  alone  or  in  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid:  the  normal  dinltrate  represents  a 
definite  ttage  In  the  series  of  nitrates,  and  the  ester  at  this  point 
manifests  the  important  property  of  sirfubility  in  various  alm- 
holie  solvents,  notably  ether-alcohol.  Such  nitratea  are  the 
basis  ot  collodion,  of  artificial  silk  by  tbe  processes  of  Cbardonnet 
and  Lchner,  and  ot  ceDuloid  or  lylonlte.  Higher  nitrates  are 
also  obtainable  up  to  the  limit  of  the  trinitrate,  which  it  Insoluble 
in  ethrr  or  alcohol,  hut  is  soluble  in  nitroglycerin,  nitrobeniene 
and  other  solvents.  These  higher  nitntci  are  Ibe  basis  of  the 
most  important  modem  eaplosives. 

Cellulose  reacts  directly  with  acetic  anhydride  I  ' —  '"  " 
esters;  In  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  the  rcacll 
to  higher  limits;  the  Itiacefale  is  soluble  in  chlorc 
add  sulphuric  ester,  C.H|0,(SO,M).,  ii  obtained  by  the  action  o( 
sulphuric  acid,  but  its  relation  to  the  original  ctlluloK  is  doubt- 
ful. The  monobentoale  and  dibenioate  are  formed  by  benaiyl 
chloride  reacting  on  alkali-cellulose  (see  tidow).  CeUuhw 
iinthates  are  obtiincd  from  carbon  bisulphide  and  alkall- 
ccllulose;  these  are  water  soluble  derivatives  and  the  basis  of 
"  viscose,''  and  of  Important  industries.  MEied  eilcn — acelo- 
sulphate,  aceto-benoute,  nitroberuoyl  rdtntes,  aceto-nitro- 
sulphates— have  alto  been  invesligaied. 

Cellulose  (cotton),  when  treated  with  a  is-'o%  csoitic 
soda  solution,  gives  the  compound  C3ii0i-H,0'3Na0H, 
alkali-cellulose,  the  original  riband-like  form  with  reticulated 
wlUs  of  the  ceUuhise  being  translormed  into  a  smooth-walled 
cylinder.  The  structural  changes  In  the  ultimate  £bre  deter' 
'  t  very  considerable  changes  in  the  dlmeuHOnt  of  fabrics  so 
ted.  The  reactions  and  structural  changes  were  Investigated 
by  J.  Mercer,  and  are  known  generally  as  "  merrerisatioD."  In 
Tcnt  years  a  very  large  induitiy  In  "  metceiiied  "  fabrics 
otton)  has  resulted  from  the  observation  thai  if  the  ihrlnkaget 
'  the  yams  and  fabrics  be  anlagoniied  by  mechanical  means, 
very  high  lustre  is  developed. 

Similar,  but  less  ddiniie  compounds,  are  formed  with  the 
lides  ot  lead,  manganoe,  barium,  Itoii,  ilurainium  and 
irominm.  These  derivatives,  which  also  find  industrial  ll^ca- 
Dus  in  tbe  dyeing  and  prinling  of  fabrica,  difler  bat  little  in 
'  C.F.  CrossandE.  I.  Sevan, /nr.  dm.  Sac.,  iSo5.«7,p.44V: 
,  R.  Darling,  Jnr.  Fataiai  Sal.  19041  A.  Campbell,  Tnm.  89. 
Sac.VK^. 
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■ppoiucc  lion  tlie  ori^iul  rcUuliiM,  ud  ttc  willMrat  influtncc 

Detomparitiett, — Hydiolyiii: — By  Kiludon  in  lulphuHc  odd 
[oIlDwcd  by  dilulion  ind  bailing  the  diluUd  KiludoD  ccUulOBe 
hydnlyia  la  feiment^Ie  lucui;  thii  nactnn  ii  nliliMd 
iDduatritUyrin  Ibe  Eoumfictmc  d£  gtunoc  from  n^  Hydio- 
ehtorie  uid  product*  &  friable  mut  of  "  hydrocdluloK," 
probably   CuHaOu,  insoli" 


I,  .iUi  ti 


ilubLe 


Hydnbni 


jcitrOK  ii  fonned  in  the  oiipnal 

in  clbeml  aolulioD  ijva  {uifuranc  derivali 

Icids  have  no  perceptible  iclioo  on  ccllukne.     The  aclioni 

luch  addi  ut  (D  inporUDt  auxiliary  to  bleaching,  dy< 


of  d 


.    Cellulnciinticnitly 


■odium  hydrate  having  little 
bcacc  the  UM  of  cauitic  uda,  loda  aih  and  sodium  lilicale  ii 
blcaduDg  proccuei,  i.f.  for  the  elimination  of  the  rutU'celluloai 
compObCDtl  of  the  raw  tbrea.  Oxidation  in  add  solution 
givn  compouDda  classed  Ba  "  oiy celluloses,"  insoluble  in  water 
but  more  or  leu  wlublc  in  alkalis;  continued  ondntion  give 
formic,  acetic  and  carbonic  acfda.  Oxidation  in  altalinc  solutioj 
is  more  cakaiEy  controlled  and  limited;  solutions  of  bleachinj 
powder,  or  more  generally  of  alkaline  hydrochloriles,  rcccisn 
industjisl  ap^catioD  in  oxldiaing  the  coloured  impuritiea  of  tbi 

Iciviog  Ibe  cellulose  practically  unaSecIed.    This,  howcvci 
vi  obvlouily  a  question  of  conditiooa;  this  group  of  oxidant 


:o  oxyeeli 


,     CeilD 


ibactei 


alao  induce  decompositiona  which  are  resolutic 
products  of  the  lowest  moleodar  dimensions,  as  hydrogen, 
carbon  dioxide,  methane,  acetic  add  and  bulyricad  d  (Omeliansby) 
IHnnii.  Tukn.  Uykilotie  (F.  Lafat)  pp.  m-i6S),  but  geocraUy 
the  ctUuloie  romplei  is  extremely  resistant  to  the  organic 
leimeDtt.  CtHuliMe  burns  with  a  luunoua  flame  10  carbon 
dioxide  aod  waierj  dry  ditiillaLion  ^vei  a  complicated  mixture 
of  gaseous  and  liquid  products  and  a  residue  of  durcool  or 
pMudo-csTbaa.  Chtoiait  acid  in  sulphuric  acid  solutions  effects 
a  complete  oxidation,  i.e-  combustion  to  vater  and  carbonic  acid. 
Lipu-tilluitus. — These  compounds  have  many  of  the 
duracurisllci  of  the  cellulose  esters;  they  are  in  effect  ethereal 
con^Kiiiadi  of  celluloie  and  Ihc  quinonoid  lignone  complex, 
and  the  combination  ntistt  hydrolysis  by  veak  alkalis  or  adds. 
The  cellulose  varies  in  amount  from  So  to  so%,  and  the  lignone 
varies  inveitely  al  the  degree  of  lignihcation,  thai  is,  from  the 
lignifiedbost  &breo(>nDuals,of  which  jute  ii  a  type,  to  the  dense 
tissues  of  the  pctouilal  dicotyledonous  woods,  typified  by  the 
beech.  The  empirical  formula  of  the  lignone  complex  vaiin 
from   CaHsO,   (jute)    to  CJi,Oa   (pine  wood).    In   certain 

such  from  the  cellulooe  which  is  left ;  for  example,  dUorination 
gives  products  soluble  in  sodium  sulphile  solution,  by  (he  corn- 
while  digestion  with  hifiiilpbite  aolutioos  at  elevated  tempera- 
lure*  (i4o'-i6o%  givcfi  stjiible  sulphonaled  derivatives.  This 
last  reaction  it  employed  ioduiiriiUy  in  ihEpreparationof  ccUu- 
toie  Cot  papet-maluDg  from  coiiiCdous  woodi.  These  reactions 
are  "  quantitative  "  unce  tbey  depend  upOD  wdl-dclincd  con- 
llilutional  features  of  the  lignone  complex,  and  the  risQlution 
of  the  ligno.cellulasc  takes  place  with  no  further  change  in  the 

group*.    The  conslilucnt  group*  oi   the  Lgnone  spcdhcaUy 

reacting  are  of  bcnienoid  type  ot  the  prabibli  lomi  u^f    Uq' 

deduced  from  the  similarity  ol  the  chloitnated  derivative* 
to  mainic^tol,  the  product  of  the  sclian  of  chlorine  on 
pyrogal]olinaceticacidsolulloo(A.HantBch,  Btr.  M,  p.  tosi). 


The  cotoplex  coatsin*  inethoT]'  (OCHi)  gronpt.  Hkic  i>  abo 
present  t,  residue  which  i*  r^dily  broken  dom  by  oxidixim 
afcnti,  ud  Indeed  by  simple  hydtotyiis,  to  acetic  acid. 
Another  Imponant  group  of  actual  conctiluenti  ate  pe 
— partially  iioUied  a*  "  wood  gum  "  by  aalulion  ii 
— and  fuifuial  deiivatlva  (hydroxy  ftnfutali}  derived  from 
these.  The  acttial  canttitudooal  RlatioQshipt  of  these  main 
groups,  at  well  a»  the  localiiation  of  the  metboxy  g^oKp*!  *** 
still  problemsticaL 

Certain  colour  reactions  are  characlerislici  though  they  are 
in  some  cases  reactions  of  certain  constituents  invariably  present 
in  the  natural  fornu  of  the  ligno-cellulose;  which  may  be  re- 
nwved  without  aflccting  the  essential  character  of  the  li^ooDC 
complex-  Aniline  salts  generally  give  a  yellow  ooloration, 
dimethyl-pan-phenylenedlamine  gives  a  deep  red  CAloration, 
phloroglucin  in  hydrochloric  add  gives  a  crimson  coloratiotL 
Reactions  more  definitely  characteristic  of  the  lignone  are^— 
ferric  ferrocyanide,  which  is  token  up  and  transformed  into 
Prussiaabluethioughoui  the  fibre,  ai-ilhoutaSectingiicttnicture, 
although  there  may  be  as  much  as  a  jo%  gain  in  wci^i ;  iodine 
In  polaslum  iodide  solution  gives  a  deep  brown  colour  due  to 
absorption  ol  the  halogen,  a  reaction  which  admits  o(  quae tiutive 
application,  i.e.  as  a  measure  of  the  propoitioQ  of  ligos-ccllulosa 
in  a  fibrous  mixture;  nitric  add  gives  a  deep  orange  yellow 
cotoiation;  digested  with  the  dilute  acid  (5-10%  HNOi)  al  jo* 
the  ligno-celluloses  are  entirely  rtsolved,  the  lignone  complex 
bemg  attadted  and  dissolved  In  the  lonn  of  oiUose-keionic 
adds,  which,  on  continued  beating,  are  finally  laolved  ta 
oxalic,  acetic,  formic  and  carbonic  adds. 

DaiTatim  0/  LiimxcUiUiisi.—ay  reaction  with  chlorine 
jute  yields  the  derivative  CHaCUOt,  toluble  in  alcobol,  and  in 
acetic  add;  this  derivative  haa  the  reaction*  of  a  quinona 
chloride.  By  reaction  with  sodium  sulphite  it  it  converted  into 
a  hydroquinone  sulphonatc  oi  deep  purple  colour-  The  reaction 
of  the  ligno-celluloses  (piiu  wood)  with  the  bisulphites  yield* 
the  soluble  derivatives  of  the  general  formula  CHHaO,.S0>H 
(containing  two  OCH,  groups)-  Jute  reacts  with  nitric  acid  in 
presence  ol  sulphuric  acid  to  lotm  nitrala;  and  with  acetic 
anhydride  to  form  low  aceiaiia.  It  reacu  with  alkaline  hydjaln 
with  structural  changes  similar  to  those  obtained  with  cotton; 
and  by  the  further  action  of  Ixuoyl  chloride  and  of  caiboa 
bisulphide  upon  the  resulting  coDipoiuids  there  result  tbe  cor- 
responding bcnzoales  and  lanlhates  respectively.  But  thesi 
synthetical  derivatives  are  mixtures  of  cellulose  and  lignone 
derivatives,  and  so  far  of  merely  theoretical  inicrest- 

DaompariHatis  oj  Lrtia-ii'lulait.'  -In  addition  to  the  spedfie 
resolutions  above  described  which  depend  upon  the  distinctive 
chemical  characters  of  the  cellulose  and  lignone  reapcciivcly, 
tbe  following  nay  be  noled:  to  simple  bydrolytic  agents  the 
two  group*  are  equally  resistant,  therefore  by  bcniing  with  dilute 
acids  or  alkali*  the  groups  are  attacked  fori  fatni.  Weak 
oiddanu  may  also  be  used  as  bleaching  agents  to  remove  coloured 
by-products  without  seriously  attacking  the  ligno-ccUulose, 
which  is  obtained  inits  bleached  form.  Nitric  add  of  all  strengtltt 
cflects  complete  resolution.  Chromic  acid  ia  dilute  aolutioiil 
combines  with  Ibe  lignone  comptei,  but  in  presence  of  bydro- 
lysing  adds  total  oxidation  of  the  lignone  is  detennibed-  The 
prindpal  products  are  oxalic,  carbonic,  formic  and  acetic  acids. 
This  reaction  is  an  index  of  constilutioa.  Generally,  the  lignone 
is  atucked  under  many  conditions  aod  by  many  reagents  which 
are  wilbout  aclion  upon  cellulose,  by  virtue  of  it*  tuisaturatcd 
constilniion,  and  its  add  and  aldel^dic  residues. 

CuU-tdSuiiit. — A  typical  cuto-ceUuloac  is  the  culide  (peel)  of 
the  apple  which,  when  purified  by  repeated  bydrolytic  treatnvoit 
and  finally  by  akobol  and  ether,  givea  a  product  of  the  Gompcaj- 
tion  C-J5-M%.  H-ii-j7%,  0-1407%.  Kydmlyato  by 
strong  alkalis  gives  slcaio-cutic  acid,  CaH«Oi,  um]  oleo-cutic 
add,  CiiHi^li  (Fr6ny).  Cork  is  a  complex  miituie  contaitvini 
various  compotmd  cellulose*;  extraction  with  alcohot  mnovn 
eerlainfaltyal. 
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tiatk    add,  CbKmO.,  and  Ik*  uld  C^BaO>      -Oe   aaa- 

cdhiloia  have  been  onJy  mperficiiilly  iavsliciUd,  uid.  wiih 
lkaiccp<>onolccirl.aieo[bull<u!ediKCtta(lii>iiullmp(irUDn. 
IniHilrial  Uia  1/  Cdiuloa.—TyK  ippliailiMii  of  cclhikae  id 
IbcnccCMiiinDf  humtnUf^,  infinliely  viiwd  in  kind  u  Ibey  an 
^bnal  in  nugnitude,  depmd  upon  two  groups  of  qusliiia  or 
piDpnIio,  (1)  sicuctunl.  (>)  chcmicaL  The  oanufictiim  ol 
ngtuble  teiliia  and  ol  paper  an  baaed  upon  Ibe  Sbroua  Iihiiu 
of  Ibc  nt  tuiaUy  ocouriag  cetlukHei.  logctbeiwiihiuch  iinKtunl 
qualiiiet  u  an  eipfewcd  in  ihe  terru  Bitength.  tlasiiciiy, 
ipcdfic  gnvily.  Aa  Icgaidl  cbeinical  prspenies,  ihOK  mbich 
come  inlo  play  an  diielly  die  Motive  quiliiy  of  TeihUnce  U> 
iKenkal  chan^^  thii  a  obviomly  a  prfmary  ficlor  ol  value  in 
tnabUng  [abtici  to  wiiliiiand  wen  and  leai,  contaci  with 
■imoipherk  oiygen  and  water,  and  nich  cbeniial  (nadnenta  u 
lauiHtiyiBg;  poutCve  chenilal  ptopeitici  are  bnuEhl  into  ptay 
ID  the  auiiliary  proceuei  U  dyebig,  printing,  and  th«  invtment 
and  prepanikin  in  tonneidon  with  tbeM.     Staple  teiills  of 


djut. 


Id  rope-makini  tnd  bruih-making  induiiiles.  Hkh  lubjectt 
m  tieaied  in  special  arikla  under  their  own  beadingi  and  [n 
Ibeaiticle  Fiaau.  The  course  ollndusliial  devdopnenl  in  the 
i«th  century  in  been  one  of  enoniioui  eipansion  in  uk  and 
considerable  icfinenwni  in  nieihods  ol  preparalbn  and  manu- 
laclun.  ESotis  to  introduce  new  lormt  of  cdluloie  have  had 
little  result.  Rhea  or  nmie  has  been  ■  favourite  labject  of 
Investiplloa;  Ihe  Industry  baa  been  Inuoduced  into  England, 
and  doubllesa  iis  development  ia  only  a  qucstloti  at  ttoie, 
as  on  IIk  conlinent  ol  Europe  the  production  ol  ibea  yarni 
is  well  established,  ihtnigh  11  is  itiU  only  a  relatively  smitll 
trade — ^piobably  two  or  tbne  tuos  a  day  total  production.  His 
paper  trade  has  required  to  seek  new  sources  of  ceQukfle,  in 
consequence  o(  the  enonnou*  expansion  of  the  use*  of  paper. 
tmpoMBnl  phases  of  devdopBcnt  were:  (i)  In  the  period  of  i860  to 
1870.  the  introduction  of  upatto,  which  has  ti»a  to  a  consunip- 
lioD  of  i;o,ooo  tuns  a  yeu  in  the  United  Kingdotn,  at  which 
ligute  it  Rinains  iaitly  iCeady;  (9)  the  decide  1870  to  18S0, 
which  saw  the  dcvelapment  of  lie  manulacturc  of  ceUuloae  from 
oonifetDUs  woods,  and  this  industry  now  fimiabes  a  siai^e  ol 
trotld-wide  consumption,  though  the  iDduiiiy  b  Dccessarily 
localiieil  ht  countites  where  the  coniferoas  wood*  an  available 
is  large  qmntlilEa.  As  a  development  of  the  paperlndustry  we 
must  menlion  the  ipanufacture  of  paper  teitiles,  based  upon  the 
production  of  pulp  yarns.  Paper  pulps  an  worked  into  Sat 
strips,  which  are  then  rolled  Into  cylindri^  fom,  and  by  a  final 
twisting  process  a  yam  ia  produced  sufBcicnUy  strong  to  be 
employed  in  weaving. 

What  we  may  caQ  tbe  spedal  ccUutose  industries  depend  upon 
spcdfie  chemical  properties  of  celhjiose,  partly  iniriiaic,  partly 
belonElnglo  the  derivativs  such  as  the  esters.  Thus  tbe  cellu- 
lose iiitratesare  the  bases  of  our  modem  high  eipIouveSj  aawell 
u  those  now  used  lor  military  purposes.  Their  use  has  been 
iteadity  developed  and  perfecled  since  the  middle  of  the  igth 
century.  Hie  industries  in  celluloid,  jylonile,  &c.,  aha  depend 
npon  the  nitric  esten  nf  reUiilQSe,  and  the  plastic  state  which 
they  assume  when  Itealed  with  solvent  liquids,  such  as  alcohol, 
■Diy]  acetate,  csmpliOT  and  other 'auiiliaries,  in  which  slate 
tbey  can  be  nadity  moulded  and  fsshiotKd  at  will.  Tliey  have 
Ukn  an  imporlani  place  as  smiclunl  matetiils  both  b  useful 
and  artistic  appUcaliois.  The  acetates  ol  cellulose  have  recently 
been  perfected,  and  are  used  in  costing  fine  wires  for  electric^ 
purposes,  especially  In  InstTumenl-maUng;  this  use  depends 
upon  Ihrfi  electrical  properties  of  high  tniutalian  and  low  In- 
ductive capacity.  Mydrated  forms  o(  cellulose,  which  result 
from  treatment  with  various  reagents,  are  the  hsses  of  the 
loUovfng  Indnslrles:  vegetable  parchment  results  from  the 
BCtioit  of  sulphutlc  icid  upon  cellulose  (cotton)  Jn  the  (om  of 
paper,  followed  by  that  pf  water,  which  precipitates  the  partially 
collotdaKied  cellulose.  This  Industry  is  carried  out  on  "con- 
thiiMUB  "  machinery,  the  eeUukne,  in  the  form  of  paper,  bdng 
treated  In  ndls.  Vulcanised  fibre  k  produced  by  similar  pro- 
ccssca,  as  lor  Instance  by  treating  paper  with  alnc  chloride 


conaidal  hydratcd  stale;  ibc  goods  are  etbauslively  washed  U 
remove  let  incts  ol  icinble  declnlytesi  this  b  necessary,  at 
dfotdtctrlcat  insBbtfcui.    ThesofveDlac 


and  paper,  tba  a< 

cupro-amiDonluni  compounds,  which  an  then  dried,  pi 
a  ckaracleristic  green-ccdoiuied  finish  ci  coiloidaJ  ccUnlefie  and 
rcsdcrlng  tbe  gsods  impervious  to  water.  Tlie.iinpixtani  in- 
dusny  of  nerceriiaiion  has  been  mentiDned  above;  this  is 
canled  out  on  both  yams  and  cloth  of  cotton  goods  chiefly 
eompoaed  ol  Egyptian  cottons.  A  high  IusItous  finish  is 
produced,  ^ving  ^  goods  very  much  the  appcaranoeof  silk. 

Of  special  importance  an  the  more  recent  dev^opmsits  in 
the  production  of  artificial  fibres  ol  all  dimennons,  by  spinning 
or  drawing  the  aolullois  ol  ccUuleae  or  derivatives.  Three  such 
processes  an  in  course  of  evdution.  (1)  Thefinl.it  bascdon  tba 
nitrates  of  cellulose  which  are  dissolved  in  elher^lcobol,  and 
spiui  through  fine  gtsss  lets  into  air  or  water,  the  unji  threads 
being  afterwards  twisted  together  to  consiiiuie  the  thread  used 
lor  weaving  (piocesa  of  Chaidonnel  and  Lchncr).  These  pro- 
cesses were  developed  in  the  period  i88j  to  1897,  at  which  lain 
date  they  had  assumed  serious  indtutrial  pr&pariions.  (1)  TIk 
cupro-ammoniitm  solution  of  cellulose  is  similarly  employed, 
the  solution  being  spun  or  drawn  into  a  altong  acid  bath  which 
instantly  R«e«rates  cclluknc  hydiBle  in  conlinnous  length, 
(j)  Still  more  recently  the  "  viscose  "  solotion  of  ceHulose,  it, 
of  the  cellulose  lanihogenic  acid,  has  been  perfected  far  the 
production  of  artificial  silk  or  lustra .ceUclosci  ibe  alkaline 
soltition  of  the  alluloae  derivative  being  drawn  either  into 

This  product,  known  as  artificial  silk,  prepared  by  the  three 
competing  processes,  was  in  itioS  an  established  textile  wjib  a 
total  production  in  Europe  of  about  jooaton3ayear,aquaBIity 
which  bids  fair  to  be  very  largely  increased  by  the  advent  of  the 
viscose  procecs,  which  will  effect  a  very  considerable  levering 
in  the  cost  of  production.  The  viscose  solution  of  cclluloH  ia 
also  osed  (or  a  number  of  industrial  effects  in  coimciion  with 
paper-siang,  paper-coating,  teitik  finishes,  and  the  productjon 
of  book  cloth  and  lealliet  doth,  and,  solidity  in  solid  masses, 
is  used  in  preparing  sUuciiual  solids  which  can  be  ntouldcd. 


.  lure  of  ci.. 

thii  ankle,  the  re 


woks  by'^pl  C™ 
loot),  KwHonka  tm 
(1906).  (C.  F.  C.) 

CBUtUI,  AHDERS  (1701-1744),  Swedish  astronomer,  was 
bom  at  Upsala  on  the  17th  of  November  1701.  He  occupied 
the  chaii  o[  aalronoioy  iu  the  univcrsily  of  bis  native  town 
fmm  1730  to  1:44,  but  travelled  during  1731  and  some  sidise- 
quent  years  Sn  Germany,  Italy  and  France.  At  Nuremberg  be 
published  in  1733  a  coUeciion  of  3)6  observations  of  the  aurora 
borcalis  made  by  himself  and  others  IJ16-1739.  In  Paris  he 
advocated  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  Ihe  meridian  in  Laplaiuli 
and  look  part,  in  IJ36,  in  the  eipedition  organized  for  the 
purpose  by  the  French  Academy-  Sia  years  later  he  described 
tJie  cenligrade  thermometer  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Swedish 
'       ~  His  death  occurred 

ote:  Una  UHludiu 


Aoideniy  of  Si 
at  Upsala  on  t 
ifuUHJion  lo/i 


■  WiimitlieJItK,  No 


S, 


rjth  of  April  r74».     He  wrote;  J 

JoTO  delcrminandi  (1730);  De  1 

pra  fit""   uatiris  Mcnainaida    (1738)1   btsidi 

iec  W.  Onwald's  KItisAa 
(Lei^if,  1904),  where  Celaiui'l 

Mfrie.  HiiUiri  dii  iciaai.  viii. 
Hendfirltrhslll, 

COAXSt  (r,  AD.  ij8),  a  lnd^™tury  opponent  of  Christianity, 
known  to  us  mainly  through  the  reputation  of  his  literary  work, 
Tkt  Tnu  Word  (ot  Aciminl;  iXijfttt  tiAya),  published  by 
Origen  in  nS,  seventy  years  after  its  composition.  In  that  year, 
though  the  Church  was  under  no  direct  threat  of  attack,  owing 


CELSU8 


10  (be  inaiii  of  the  empcnr  PhiUp  Iha  Antiiui, 
ms  (dU  of  conflict.  The  empire  wu  celebntini  the  i«ai>Ui 
ADiuveTury  of  in  birth,  and  imperial  aipiiBiionft  ukI  ideu  w«tc 
Dalunlly  pronuDcnL  Ova  isiiait  the  lUts  uid  the  worship 
oi  the  Cum  itood  » luuil  the  Chti>Ii*s  iietl  of  «  ruie  ■od  m 
dtiiemhip  not  of  tbii  world.  10  which  ■  Ibouund  yean  were 
but  u  ■  dxy.  A  lupenuitiual  pride  mu  blnided  with  a  niiunl 
iniicty,  asdilnaist  Ihis  junctute  (bill  Origea  brought  to  light 
ipin  ■  book  •rrillen  in  the  dtyi  ol  Muiia  Aiueliua,  which 
but  lor  the  great  AleuDdrian  misbt  b*ve  been  kal  for  ever. 

referring,  he  reproducei  Hod  teplin  lo  all  Cebua'i  arguioeiiu. 
His  work  ihoira  many  signs  of  buie,  but  he  more  than  compea- 
aatafor  tbiftby  the  way  in  which  he  thua  presovca  a  Hngulariy 
iniercstlDg  memorial  ol  the  lod  centuiy.  Whcnire  reoicinber 
thaiDDlyahoutDne-teiiihaf  the  Tnt  H'irrf  ii  really  loitand  that 
about  three-quarters  ol  what  we  have  a  verbatim  text,  il  vouid 


"^""^  able  end.  CbriMiani  have  no  Handing  in  the  <»d  Tena 
Dent  praphecis.  and  tbeir  talk  of  a  nurrccuon  that  waa  onl' 
revealed  Is  HOI*  <£  their  own  adherent!  ii  loolIihBeH.  Celsu 
Indeed  uyi  that  the  Jew*  are  aloiou  a*  rldlcuhiui  as  ibe  (dc 
they  attack;  the  latter  uid  the  Bviour  Iron  Hcaveo  had  caino 
the  former  Hal  looked  far  hli  eomlng.    However,  the  Jews  hav 


a  dunghlii. 

9ch  port  of  the  world  hu  its  own 

.., ,jraatura1  meHengert  had  (orHoIh 

_  ^-  — re  placea  than  one.  Besides  belag  bad  phiioftopfay 
haied  oa  fictitKMis  history,  Christlanily  is  sot  respecubie.  Celiui 
does  JIM  Indeed  rvpeat  the  Thyeateam  iJiaiTes  so  fre<]uent1y  brought 
■gainM  ChjiitiaiiB  by  their  ca1umiiiB(on._  Gut  be  sayi  the  Chrurun 


idea  of     ,  .__ 

attain  anything  like 

Celtui  and  Forpbyry  ({,>.] 
of  Chriitiviity  who  have  mi  ... 

n,  worth  notidng  thai,  white  they  agree  alike  in  bifib 

»»*■  aim),  In  skDful  addiesa  and  in  devoted  toil,  their 
2^"  tlUgiom  standpoints  are  widely  dissimilar.  Paiphyiy 
ia  above  aD  a  pure  phQesopher,  but  also  a  man  of  deep 
leUgiotu  feelinc,  whose  i[uest  and  foal  are  Ibe  knowledge  of 
Cod;  Ccku),  the  (riend  of  Lucian,  tbough  sometime*  <»Ued 
Epicurean  and  sometime*  Plilonist ,  is  not  a  protcaKd  phiioaopber 
U  all,  but  ■  man  of  the  world,  really  »t  heart  an  ignotlic,  like 
CacdUtu  In  Minudua  f  elii  ((.«.),  whgu  religwD  is  lutbiDg  nam 


otlenttentbeEBpin.  IfeI>tcn,pHitf<M,l^kil,MC«baiB^ 
with  curioui  dubc*  of  Kepliciim  many  (eauine  moni  toBvic- 
tioB*  and  a  good  knowledge  ol  the  vadouinaiianalteli^Btand 
mythologies  whose  reUiive  value  be  a  able  to  appctdsie.  "  Hii 
manner  of  thought  is  under  the  overpowering  influence  of  the 
edecLic  Platoniim  of  the  lime,  and  not  of  ibe  docirine  of  the 
Epicurean  icboal.  He  il  a  man  of  the  world,  of  philOMphic  cul- 
ture, who  accipu  much  ol  ibc  influential  PUtoninn  of  the  lime 
but  has  absorbed  liiik  of  its  positive  idtflaui  leDtintDI.  In 
bis  aniJpBthy  to  Christianity,  which  appears  lo  has  barbark 
and  BUperatiueus,  he  gives  ^^"**^^  up  to  the  Kepticism  and 
satire  ol  1  man  of  ibe  world  through  which  he  comes  in  coouct 
with  Epicurean  tendeDcitt."  He  quotes  approving  from  the 
r'sUAUot  Plato:"  It  isabtid  thins  t«  And  QUI  iheklaktrand 
Father  of  this  universe,  and  alter  having  found  him  it  is  in- 
poasiUe  to  make  him  known  to  all."  Philoa^by  can  at  bni 
impart  to  the  ht  some  notion  of  him  which  the  elcci  soul  muil 
ilsell  develop.  The  Christian  on  the  contrary  mainlained  thai 
Cod  is  known  to  us  as  far  as  need  bcin  Christ ,  ud  He  isaccestihle 
toalL  Amther  sharp  aniiibess  was  the  problem  of  eviL  Ccl^us 
made  evil  conslaai  in  amounl  as  being  the  conelalive  of  mslier. 
Hence  bis  scom  of  the  docuitie  of  the  rcsumction  of  the  body 
held  then  In  a  very  crude  form,  and  his  ridicule  ol  any  attempt 

:  difficulty  to  Flatonisl  as  to  Grws tic  was  bis  shjitp  antithesis 


Opini. 


id  and  malle 

;  one  lime  incUncd  lo  lbs  view  that  the  Tm  Wtri 
tn  Rome,  but  ihe  evidence  (wholly  inienial)  points 


mudi  more  decitivdy  loan  Egyptian,  and  inpar  itcuUr  _ 

an  Akundriiin  origin.  Not  only  do  tbe  many  iniimale  ^y* 
lelerenfcs  to  Egyptian  history  and  customs  support 
this  potiUon,  but  il  il  deal  thai  tbe  Jews  U  Cdsus  itc 
not  Wesient  or  Ronuui  Jews,  but  beking  to  tbe  Orient,  and 
espediUy  to  that  drde  of  Judaisra  which  had  received  and 
asslniilaled  the  idea  of  the  Logo*. 

The  date  also  is  clearly  dehn«l.  Beside*  the  gencnl  indication 
that  the  Empire  was  passing  throu^  a  tniliiaty  crisis,  wbicb 
paints  to  the  long  struggle  waged  by  Uarcus  AutcUus  agaiiikt  Ihe 
Marcomanni  and  other  Germanic  tribes,  there  is  a  reference 
{Contra  Cttium,  viii.  Ag)  lo  the  rescript  of  that  emperor  JmpreisiDg 
on  governors  snd  raagislratfa  the  duly  ol  keeping  a  strict  watch 
on  extravagances  in  teli^on.  This  edict  dates  from  tjt-iij, 
and  inaugurattd  the  pelseculion  which  lasted  from  thai  lime 
till  the  death  of  Marcus  Auielius  in  iSo.  During  these  yean 
CoDiinadui  was  auodattd  wtih  Man^us  in  the  imperhun,  and 
Celius  bu  a  reference  to  this  joiat  tvle  (viii.  71). 

Celsui  shows  hinuell  familiar  with  the  stocy  of  Jewish  «titf  ra. 
Any  pagan  who  wished  to  understand  and  oiticiie  Chrtsiitaiiy 
intimately  had  10  begin  by  Icarrung  from  tbe  Jews,  y^  ^ 
arid  thiiiccounLsfortheopcningchapiertofhiaargu-  i»»afcniy 
meat.     Hi!  his  a  good  knowledge  of  Genesis  and  f**^ 
Eaodu*,  refers  lo  the  itorio  of  Jonah,  Danid  (vii.  jj)  ""'■ 
and  Enoch  (v.   ji),  but  does  not  make  much  me  ol  tbe 
Propbeu  or  the  Puller.     As  regards  the  New  Testament  ha 
position  it  closely  in  agreement  with  that  reflected  in  the  cork- 
temporary  AiUotUuUarlyrsBfScili.    He  speaJa  of  a  Christiat) 
collection  ol  wriiings,  and  knew  and  used  the  gospels,  bat  was 
influenced  less  by  the  fourth  than  by  tbe  Synoptict.     Then  is 
more  evidence  of  Pauline  ideas  than  ol  Pauline  letten. 

The  gnoatic  seels  snd  tbeir  writing  were  wdl  hBami  to  hi  a 
(viii.  ijandvi.  95),andsa  waslbeworkoIUaTcioa.  There  are 
indlcatioos,  too,  of  an  acquaintance  with  Justin  Manytand  las 
Sibylline  Ulenlure  (vii.  ^j.cp.  V.  fii).  "  He  Is  peri ecily  aw  ire 
of  the  interad  diflerencci  between  Chrvtians,  and  be  Is  Jam!  iar 
with  tbe  various  stages  ol  development  in  the  history  of  i]  di 
religion.  Ihcse  are  cleverly  employed  in  ordcf  ID  bdgiilen  'Jie 
impression  of  its  instability.  He  playa  off  tbe  sects  agairui  ihe 
Calbolic  Church,  the  primitive  age  against  The  prcseni,  Christ 
against  tbe  apostles,  the  various  revisions  of  the  Bible  (fainst 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  teat  and  so  forth,  though  he  adaui& 
that  averything  wai  not  ically  to  bad  al  £rst  as  itbai  pcewBt." 

Thi  TfMt  Wtti  bad  very  litll*  iafluMGe  either  on  the  sMnU 


:h  led  Stale,  or  «  doncd  tWRtun.  Edon 
of  II  uc  ftnad  ia  TciluUiu  and  In  Hinudu*  Fdii,  wd  tlm  il- 
hjr  (oriDllcii  uiilil  Origrn  givi  it  new  life  A  Rood  dol  o(  Ibt 
MO-PlAUuic  pvlanic  utunJly  went  back  to  Cehu,  lod  both 
tbc  [dot  ud  phnB  ol  ihe  I>u  (ferd  are  faund  in  Potpbyry 
■nd  Joliu.  thDuth  the  claung  ot  Uw  New  TntuKni  cuon  in 
Ibe  metaUint  MiHicwbat  cbuatd  the  mctbod  of  MUck  loi  that 

Of  more  InporlBBc*  tbiD  tbcK  n»tttn  b  tbc  K^t  nUcb  tbc 
book  ihRl*  en  ibc  ilrenftb  of  the  Cburcb  ibout  Ihe  yctii  lEo. 
tt  i>  of  count  eujr  lo  k«  Ihil  CriHs  hid  do  ipprehcnKn  of 
Ibe  spirhuit  nteds  tvrn  of  hi>  own  day  wbicb  it  wu  (he  Chiiatiin 
purpow  lo  ulbfy.  that  he  crraM  no!  gnup  inylhing  of  the  Dnr 
II [e  encored  by  lite  poor  in  qiiril,  and  that  he  nnderratcd  the  dgni- 
tinnccot  Ihe  Church,  tegardincil  sfmply  u  one  ol  ■  number  of 
mrrtng  lecliMU  (nMMly  Cnoatic),  Ind  »  Kctng  only  i  rnirlt 
ofrakncn.  And  ytt.lhereliilllhrouEhanDnderciiiTent  which 
[Uns  hard  f  giimt  hh  lurfice  verdicts,  and  here  ind  there  comei 
lo  ocpTcuioD.  He  ifl  bound  to  idmit  that  Chnitianity  haa  been 
(tltcd  rasonably;  aiainit  Ihe  motil  tcKhing  of  Jnua  be  can 
only  bnng  the  lame  charge  of  pfa^ariam,  and  with  the  Christian 
Msertton  that  the  Logos  is  the  Son  of  God  he  completely  iccords. 
Holt  suggestive,  however,  is  his  dosing  appeal  to  (he  Christiana. 
"  Onne."  he  says,  "  don't  hold  aloof  from  the  common  r£^me. 
T>kc  your  place  by  the  emperor'a  side.  Don't  claim  for  younclvcs 
UNther  empire,  or  any  special  position."  It  is  an  ovftlore  fot 
peace.  "  ti  all  were  to  fallow  Tour  eiample  and  abstain  from 
polilks,  the  affairs  of  the  world  wouM  fall  Into  the  hand)  of 
wfld  and  lawless  barbarians  "  (viil.  6S).  Forcfd  to  ultnlt  that 
ChriitlatiJ  are  not  (>f/™c(iiori  w  HtgiiliU,  he  wants  theln  10  be 

rell^on.  It  Is  an  eameal  and  striking  appeal  on  behalf  of  (be 
Etnpfre,  which  was  clcariy  In  great  danger,  and  it  shows  the  terms 
offend  to  the  Church,  as  welt  as  Ihe  strength  of  the  Church  at  the 
lime.  Numerically,  Christians  may  have  tortncd  perhaps  a  tenth 
of  the  population,  i.i.  in  Alexandria  there  would  tw  fifty  or  aity 
ihouund,  but  their  powa  in  i.  community  wu  out  of  all  pio- 
ponioD  to  their  mere  numbers. 
_  LlIMATOit.-Th.  Keim,  Ct Jrni'  Wchni  Wart  (i  873) ;  P«ag;     ' 
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Crvci  am   ChriifwaHam  nmpuiimaentnl  rrlipoium,  1 

HaiKk'Holac'i  Kialnmt,  itr  priL  Tial..  when  a  vi 

pap^  fa  given.    Sc*  alB  W.  Modlcr.  ifiu.  ^ttt  ( 
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CSLT,  or  Kelt,  Ihe  genetic  nan 
ol  whom  itdiablted  the  central 
(Fort: 


k,  Expoiuitit  t^  Ckriitiaaty,  ^ 


aprimi 


iel«al,>e 


-3   f^Si'tr 
I  full  UbK» 


if  Europe. 


Much  cmlu^n  haa  arisen  from  the  iniccunte  use  of 
Ibe  tenns  "  Celt  "  and  "  Cdlic"  It  is  the  practice  to  qxak  of 
(be  dark.corapleiianed  pc^Ie  of  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  a*  "  black  Cclu,"  allbough  the  ancient  writers  nevrr 
applied  the  tcnn  "  Celt  "  to  any  daik-compleiioned  person.  To 
tbem  great  alalun,  fait  hair,  and  Uue  or  grey  eyes  wen  the 
cbaracleiislici  of  the  Call,  The  philologisti  have  added  to  Ihe 
cmfiuion  by  classing  as  "  Celtic  "  the  speedm  of  the  dark- 
complexioned  rMea  of  Ihe  west  of  Scotland  and  the  west  of 
ItclaBd.     BbI,  thuMEb  usage  has  made  it  toDvenienl  In  Ihia  wotk 

10  employ  the  ttnn,  "  Celtic  "  caanot  be  pctqieily  applied  to 
what  ii  nally  "  Gadic." 

The  andenl  writen  Agarded  as  homogeneooa  all  the  laiF' 
balredpeopleidwelllngnorlh  of  the  Alps,  the  Greeks  tennmg  them 
■U  Kdlti.  Pfayilcally  they  faQ  into  two  kMsely.divided  groupa, 
which  shade  off  into  each  other.  Tbe  fim  of  these  it  mtricted 
to  Doitb-veftcra  Europe,  having  il>  chicl  Mat  la  Scandinavia. 

11  i<  dilliDguished  by  a  long  head,  a  long  lace,  a  narrow  aquiline 
■MM,  bhu  eyes,  very  tight  hair  and  great  ilatnre.  Those  are  the 
peofdn  omlly  termed  Teutonic  hymodem  writers.  The  other 
gmop  il  mariud  by  a  nwnd  head.  1  broad  face,  1  nose  often 
imlber  broad  and  heavy.  haiel.grey  eyes,  Ughl  chestnut  hair; 
tbey  are  thick-set  and  of  medium  height.  This  race  is  often 
termed  "  Cdlic  "  or  "  Aljrfne  ■"  from  the  fact  of  Its  occurrence 
all  along  Ihe  great  mounlain  chain  bom'uulh-nrcit  Fiance,  In 
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Savoy,  b  Switnilnd,  tht  Fa  valley  and  TInl,  u  odl  a)  la 
AuveiKiie,  BrilUBy,  Nonnaody,  Btugondy,  the  Ardennei  and 
Ihe  Voggei.  It  thus  stands  midway  not  only  geographically  but 
alto  in  physical  leato  pes  between  tbe  "  Teulonlc  "  type  of  Scaitdl- 
MviiD and  ihe  so-called"HedilFrranean  race"  with  its  liHig head, 
long  tact,  it*  rather  broad  nose,  dark  brono  or  black  hair,  dark 
eyes,  and  slender  form  of  medhin  height.  Tbe  "  Alpine  race  ' 
is  commoidy  supposed  to  be  Moi^lirid  in  origin  and  to  have  come 
from  Asia,  the  home  of  iDund-skuUed  races.  But  it  is  far  more 
jHobabie  thai  they  are  tbe  tame  in  oiigln  as  the  dark  race  south 
ol  them  and  Ihe  (all  Fair  race  iwnb  of  tbem,  and  that  the  bmad- 
neis  ol  their  skulls  is  nmply  due  to  their  having  been  long 
domiciled  in  mountainout  te^oDl.  Thus  the  "  Cdtlc  "  to. 
(Bet  lantijraiu),  from  remote  ages  the  common  type  in  the 
Alpine  regions,  it  characieriied  by  the  height  of  lis  forehead 
above  Ihe  orbits,  by  ila  highly-developed  ocdpital  re^on,  and  its 
■maflhoms.  Notoolydoaiumalschange theirphysicalcharacter- 
ittics  In  new  environment,  but  modem  peoples  when  set  lied  in 

is  no  less  readily  iflccted  by  his  surroundings. 

The  northern  race  has  ever  kept  pressing  down  on  the  broad- 
tkuUed,  hrown-compleiioned  men  of  the  Alps,  and  iniermiaing 
with  them,  and  St  times  has  swept  right  over  the  great  mountajn 
chain  into  the  templing  regions  of  the  south,  pmJucing  such 
races  as  tbc  Cdlo-IjQ'es,  Cdliberians,  Celiillyrians,  Celto- 
Thrariini  and  Cetto-Scythians.  In  its  turn  the  Alpine  race  hu 
pressed  down  upon  their  darker  and  lest  warlike  kindred  of  tbe 
touth,  either  driven  down  before  thetall  toni  of  Ibe  north  or 
swelling  the  boats  of  the  taller  as  tbey  iwepi  down  touth. 

As  the  nativet  of  Ihe  aouihcm  peninsula  came  into  contact 
with  these  in iied  people,  who  though  differing  io  tbe  shape  of  Ibe 
skull  neveriheless  varied  Utile  tiom  each  other  in  tpeech  and 
colour  of  ibeir  boii  and  eyes,  llie  andenl  writers  lermcd  tbem  aO 
"  Kelioi."  But  as  the  most  dreaded  ol  ibete  Celtic  ttibei  tame 
down  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Northern  Ocean,  the 
andents  applied  ihe  name  Cell  lo  those  peoples  who  are  spoken 
of  as  Teutonic  In  modem  parlance.  The  Teutons,  whose  name  la 
generic  for  Germans,  appear  in  history  along  wilh  tbe  Cimbd, 
universally  held  10  be  Cells,  but  coming  from  the  same  re^on  aa 
the  Cullones  (Golbt)  by  the  shores  of  the  fiallic  and  No/th  Sea. 
Again,  the  Cemuni  thcmidves  lirsi  appear  io  the  Cdlic  boat 
desitoyed  by  Marcdlus  at  Clastidium  in  iij  B.C.  All  tbe  true 
Celtae  or  Galalae  In  France  had  conie  actou  the  Rhine:  the 
Belgic  tribes  in  northern  France  were  Cinbri,  who  alto  had  ccoiaed 
tbe  Rhine;  in  Caesar's  day  the  Getmant  w(te  still  cooitaatly 
cnsiiDt  that  river,  and  to-called  CMls  who  lived  near  tbe 
Gcnnani,  e.g.  the  Trevcri,  closely  raembled  tbe  latter  in  tbdt 
habits,  while  In  later  times  were  to  come  Colhs  and  Franks  from 
beyond  the  great  river.  Il  it  then  not  strange  thai  the  GaUiC 
name  for  a  bencbman  lamb4clMii  Is  the  aa^  at  the  Gothic 

The  eatticst  invadrn,  under  the  name  of  Ceilae;  bad  occupied 
all  central  Gaul,  doubilesa  jniung  wilh  the  ibofiginal  LigujianB 
and  Iberians,  who,  however,  uaintaiocd  tbemtdvea  respectively 
in  the  later  Province  aadin  Aquilitiit.  Tbc  Cdti  had  firmly 
cstabtlsbed  themselves  by  the  ;th  century  i.e.  and  vcknow  nut 
how  lorig  before,  tbe  Biturigct  <wbase  name  lurvivcs  ia  fierri) 
being  the  dominant  tribe.  In  Ibe  Alps  and  the  Danube  valley 
toineof  theCdtshod  dwelt  Iromlhe  Stone  Age;  there  they  had 
developed  Ibe  working  of  copper,  discovered  bronie  (an  alkgr  of 
copper  and  tin),  and  the  art  of  tmdilng  iron  (sec  Haiktar). 
The  Umbrians,  who  were  part  of  the  Al[Hnc  Cdis,  had  been 
pres^ng  down  into  Italy  from  the  Bronie  Age,  thongh  checked 
completely  by  Ihe  rise  of  the  Etrascan  power  in  Ihe  loth  century 
I.e.  The  invention  of  iion  weapons  made  Ibe  Cdls  henceforth 
irresstlfale.  One  of  the  eariiest  movements  after  thn  discovny 
was  probably  that  of  the  Achaeans  of  Homer,  who  about  1450 
t.c.  Invaded  Greece  {see  ACBAXAiiS),  bringing  wfth  them  the 
uie  of  iron  and  brooches,  the  practice  of  cremating  the  dead, 
and  Ihe  ttyle  of  ocnamenl  known  as  Geojnetfic.  ialfr  the 
Gmmeiiaai  (tee  Scmu  utd  Coodui)  pasted  down  from  tbt 
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Cmbdc  CWntpwt,  doriMtcM  Wkxries  tibe  «Mbcr  kmm,  u 

thm  Uiraed  cut  *lra|  iIk  Dmnbc,  aOBC  dI  thdr  tnbo,  ■«  t 

Trm*,    kUUhs  io  Tlumi:^  Mid  oi     ' 

letltcd  in  iiHthn  Riwla,  Inviog  tl 

then  vhoi  hud  |niMd  by  tlu  Sqrtli 

rouDd  the  a«t  vsd  oE  the  Euiioa  into  Aa*  Minor,  prolulily 

boQg  tha  pcopb  koovn  w  Gimiiri  on  AstyHui  ■»#jiiiwi>tnj*_ 

>nd  nviced  thU  nfion,  thi  idia  af  the  ncs  fuuUy  HttUa(  at 

Sioopc 

At  tha  beginiuns  of  the  61h  century  BX,  the  CdLi  of  Fnnee 
hid  grow^  very  powerful  under  the  Bituri^ivi  king  Ambigntim. 
Tluiy  «pp«r  to  hivs  ipreid  Muthvuds  inlD  Spain,  occupying 
Bion  of  Ihil  country  m  Iu  louth  u  Gides  (Cadiz),  unu  tiitic^ 
tf,  Tuidentnai  and  TuiduLi,  forming  pcnnaocnt  lettlctncnti 
and  being  itiU  ponrerful  there  io  Roman  Urns;  and  in  noTthcrn 
centiaJ  Spain,  Irom  the  miituie  ol  Celts  with  the  Dative  Ibeiiau, 
the  population  hcncefoiwaid  ir|u  tailed  Cellibttian.  About 
tbis  time  also  look  place  >  gieat  invasion  of  Italy;  Segovisua 
and  Bellovisus,  the  nephcwa  of  Amhigatus,  led  annies  through 
SwitEeitand,  and  over  tho  Breoncr,  and  by  the  Maritime  Alps, 
leapectively  CLivy  v.  m)-  The  tribei  wb)  lent  lome  of  their 
Bumben  to  invade  Italy  and  lettlc  Ihne  were  the  Situdgo, 
Aivenu,  Seooues,  Aedui,  Amboiii,  Camuti  and  Auleid. 

Certain  material  remains  found  in  north  Italy,  c.f.  at  Solo 
Caleode,  may  belong  to  tbis  lavasioD.  Tbe  Beat  gteat  wave  of 
Celts  recorded  wa4  that  which  swept  down  on  oorth  Italy 
'lortly  before  400  B.C.  These  invaders  broke  up  in  a  lew  yeaia 
occupied  Rome  herself  after  the 
Bought  oS  by  gold  they  with- 
arew  irom  Kome,  our  loey  coDtlnued  to  hold  a  grut  put  of 
Dorthem  Italy,  eitending  as  far  south  as  Sena  Galliu.  (Suii- 
^ailia),  and  henceforward  they  were  a  standing  source  of  danger 
to  Rome,  rapHLilly  io  the  Samnite  Wars,  until  at  tail  they  were 
either  sulxlued  or  expelled,  !.[.  the  Boii  from  the  plains  of  tbc 
?o.  At  the  same  time  ai  the  invasian  of  Italy  they  had  made 
fiKh  descents  into  tfie  Danube  valley  and  the  upper  Balhau, 
and  perhaps  may  have  pushed  into  southem  Russia,  but  at  this 
time  they  never  made  their  wayinto  Greece,  though  the  Athenian 
Isdies  copied  the  style  of  hair  anddrcs  of  the  Cimbrttn  women. 
About  lio  B.C.  the  Celts  gatfaeied  a  great  hoti  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  accompanied  by  the  lUyrian  trll)e  of  Aulariatac, 
they  overthrew  the  Macedonians,  overran  Thessaly,  and  invaded 
Thocis  In  order  Io  sack  Delphi,  but  they  were  finally  repulsed, 
chiefly  by  tbe  eSorts  of  the  Aetoliana  (370  B.C.).  The  remnant 
of  those  who  relumed  from  Greece  Joined  that  part  of  their  aiiny 
which  bad  remained  in  Thiice,  and  marched  for  the  Kellesponl. 
Here  some  of  thdr  number  settled  near  Byiantium,  having 
conquered  the  native  Thradans,  and  made  Tyle  Ibeir  capital. 
The  Byzantines  had  to  pay  them  a  yearly  tribute  of  Bo  talents, 
nntll  on  the  death  of  the  Gallic  king  Cavanii  (Mtne  tbve  alter 
ua  B.C.)  Ihey  were  anitifailattd  by  the  Thrsdani.  Tbe  miln 
body  of  the  Ganb  who  had  manbed  to  the  Hellapont  croued  il 
under  tbe  leadership  of  Leonnoriui  and  Lutarius.  Straightway 
they  ovemn  the  greater  part  of  Alia  Minor,  and  laid  under 
irfbula  all  we*t  of  Taurus,  even  tbe  Seleitdd  kings.  At  last 
Attila,  king  of  Pogamum,  defeated  them  in  a  series  of  battles 
Ooaunooorated  oa  the  Peigamene  smlptures,  and  henceforth 
Iha)ra«KCim£nBl  loaitripol  Uodinlluintenarof  Asia  Minor, 
the  Cilall*  of  histny.  Thait  three  tilbe*— Trocmi,  Tolisio- 
bogluH  and  Tectostga— tabndlted  to  Rome  (iSg  B.C),  bat  they 
KOIliud  aatoaomoui  till  the  death  oi  thair  king  Amyntas. 
when  Angustus  occted  Galatia  into  a  pmvinco.  Their  docend* 
■Bla  wen  pnbably  Uw  "  foolish  Galatiani "  to  whom  St  Paul 
WTota  (see  QaUiu). 

Ancknt  writen  q»ke  ol  bH  these  Gauli  as  Cimbii,  and  Uentl- 
i(d  them  with  the  Cimmciians  of  eatUec  data,  who  in  Hontetic 
tinm  dwelt  on  tha  ocean  neat  to  the  LaetttytoDes,  in  >  regloB 
oJwinuytfoom.but  whecethssunaetnotiniummet,  Norwai 
it  only  towaitll  the  south  and  the  HcLcspont  that  the  Celtic 
tide  ever  Kt.  Tliey  passed  eastward  to  the  Danabe  mouth  and 
into  southern  Ruuia,  as  far  as  [he  Sea  of  Aiov,  minslinji  with 
the  Si^thiana,  ai  ii  proved  by  tbc  name  Celto-tcytht,     Milhra- 
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tbeii  ai4  agwMt  Rsoa,  ud  Bhtutin,  a 
witfaUBSthkdMth. 

Tbe CdtihadeoBtiatBllymDredwestwudB also.  T^Bdiw, 
whs  were  Ctakdc  ia  odtfa,  had  qnad  ttxom  the  Rftba  bM 
gtvcD  their  nana  U  all  noRbetn  Piaoa  and  Belgium  iGtOm 
Bd/icti.  Many  «(  then  tribes  sou  oriDDles  over  inlo  settth- 
eistera  Britain,  where  they  had  been  masten  for  smae  two 
ceaiiuin  wbea  Cieait  ioiwlad  tin  island  (isa  Butmn).  Bnl 
there  la  cvidenoe  that  dora  the  BioBie  Ago  uieie  had  beaoKtIltn 
ia  northern  Britain  wbo  wen  broad-skutled  and  cmnaied  their 
dead,  1  pracdce  which  had  arisen  in  south  GenaaBr  hi  tha  eaily 
Bronie  Age  ot  still  earlier.  It  is  Dot  unlikely  that,  as  ttidilion 
states,  there  were  incuisiona  of  Celts  fioa  cent^  Cud  ipto 
Ireland  during  [he  general  Celtic  unrest  in  the  dth  century  lc 
It  is  certain  that  at  a  later  period  invaders  from  the  continent. 

La  Tine,  which  had  succeeded  tbtt  ol  Hsllststt,  had  settled  ia 
Ireland.  Not  oolyare  lelicBaf  LaTteecnltnreioundinlteiaDd, 
but  the  oldest  Iiuh  epks  celebrate  tall,  Ui-baiied,  frty-tyed 

hemes,  anaed  and  dad  in  Gallic  issbioDi  iriw  had  conw  froa  the 
continent.  Tbt  Ctlts  io  Italy,  in  tba  Bslksn,  io  faaa  su]  in 
Brilaio,  cvenpie«l  the  ludo-EuKfttui  peoples,  who  diBered 
from  tbemiclvei  twl  lUgbtly  in  veech.  Hie  Cdts  represented 
Indo-European  f  by  f ,  whOtt  the  Greeks,  lUrrians,  Thncians, 
Ugutius,  and  aboii^ncs  of  France,  Britain  and  Ireland 
represented  it  by  jk,  c  or  fa.  Tie  Umbiiao-SabelliaQ  tribes  had 
the  same  phonetic  peodurity  as  the  Celts.  Thus  Gallic  fitr 
ifilw-nliim, "  four-wheeler  "),  Umbiian  fdiir,  Homeric  tliiigrs, 
Boeotian  (Achaean)  itm^,  Wtlsb  trdmar;  but  Gaelic  aiha. 
Lit.  sna/iujT.  Tbe  Celts  are  thus  dearly  distinguished  from 
the  Gaelic-spcakingdark  race  olBritainand  Ireland,  and  in 
of  usage  U  must  be  understood  that  it  b  strict' 
to  apply  the  term  Celtic  to  the  latter  language. 

See  alio  RidEcway.  Early  Aif  tf  Crtia.  vd.  ■..  and  OUadJriik 
Epii;  Ripley.  IM  Auxi  nj  Emipt:  Sam.  Tlu  UHiUTmux*  Raci, 
{W.  Rt) 
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/Hlrodiic(i«.— The  Celtic  languages  form  one  group  of  tbe 
Indo-Eurapcao  Eamily  of  lansuites.  As  might  be  eqiecttd  Irom 
their  geographical  disliibutioo,  they  hold  a  position  between 
the  Italic  and  Teutonic  groups.  They  an  diBIinguisbed  fnm 
these  and  other  blanches  of  the  family  by  certain  well-Barked 
characteristics,  tba  most  notable  ot  whldi  are  the  leas  of  initial 
and  inter-vooilic  p,  cl.  Ir.  olAutr  wilh  Lai.  filer;  Ir.  Ida, 
'■  full,"  Wdsh  Uami.  Breton  lam.  with  Ut.  f(eiBu;  Qaulhh 
ore-,  "  baide,"  Ir.  or.  Welsh,  Brctoq  or,  viOt  Gr.  n^  **^: 
and  the  change  of  L  £.  <  to  f,  d.  tr.  /fr-,  "true,"  Wdsh  gwir, 
Breton  ivtr.  Lat.  Knu.  Wemayfnrthermention  that  tbe  L  E. 
laUaDied  vclu  |>  b  Rpresenud  by  h,  t.i.  b.  U,  "  cow,"  Wdih 
frHact,  (^.  ^iiCit,  Ssnskr.  fduj  Ir.  kn,  "  woman,"  Gr.  -rwf, 
whilst  the  medial  aqiiiates  M,  dh,  gh  lesidt  in  lim^de  vdced 
■tops.  L  E,  sonant  r  and  J  became  n,  H.  Other  distbciive 
features  of  tbe  modem  dialecU  are  not  found  h  (Htdlsb,  psrtly 
owing  to  the  character  ol  tha  monuments.  Socb  Me  tbe  4S- 
'  the  fusion  ol  simplE  pieposilions  with  pi 

_.  /r^^u^i■^"a 

.    Tbe  in 
tbe  living  languaga  did  not  arise  mtil  aim  the  *"-"T  had 
left  BiitaliL    The  Celtic  tanguagce  betray  ■  Mipridiif  aflai^ 
with  the  Italic  dialects.    Indsd,  these  tws  fnops  scoa  (o  stand 

As  featun*  coouuii  to  both  Cdtic  and  Italie  we  may  ineBtiiM: 
(i)  tbe  geo.  sinf.  coding  -I  of  mast  and  Dtat.stctBa  in  a;  (1) 
verbal  bobos  la  -As;  (j)  tbe  t-fnloni  (4)  tbe  psanw  iocma- 

Tbe  niioni  Callk  dialects  Bsy  be  divided  as  lollDsn:— <i> 
Ctulish;()]  aoldeUc,liM:Iud!>gIibh,ScaltUiGsdicand  Hau : 
U>  Biytbonlc,  including  Wefih,  Breton  and  Condeb.  Cawlisk 
and  Biytboaic,  like  Oscsn  and  Umbnaa  among  the  Italic 
dialects,  change  tbc  I.  £.  labialiied  velai  guttural  fi  to  /,  whilst 
the  Coiddic  dialects  letsln  tbe  }•  whichlaler  gives  vt 


I.  Ir./r^uM,"  wiast  ma,"  Webhard^,  Brttea 


p  whichluer  gives  ufl  tbe  1 
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element  ud  becoDiu  k,  c.(.  CuiGsb  ^dor-,  "  fem,"  tr.ddv, 
Wclih  falfHr,  Brum  fimr,  Lu,  fUoiur-,  It.  da,  "who," 
Wekh  fmy,  Ut.  fuij  Guiliih  t^^^  "  bonf."  Wihh  «^4f, 
Breton  c&<iif,  Ir,  mt.  Lat.  B]tiu.  Seven)  ItlemiN*  hare  been 
nude  to  pttive  Uie  ei[&teDce  cpl  Celtic  dialects  *itb  qt  on  t^ 
Tnntinml  Foimi  cDnuining  f  occur  in  the  CoUfny  oJendu, 
diMOVFttdin  1S4;,  by  tbevdeof  olhmwitji^,  ilUteofnBun 
not  ytt  utiificiotUy  uxouoted  lor.  The  Kom  tibkti,  dii- 
covcTcd  In  iS^S,  have  not  been  intetpntcd  u  ytt,  but  f  fonnl 
IK  found  on  them  tidujively.  In  in  ticunut  we  ihill  dnl 
wilk  the  liociuKe  d(  the  Picti. 

tin  cempr^Miiiive  handbook  of  ibe  Crhie  luioua  on  Ihe  liiiei 
o(  Grtbec ?  CnwJr.i.  dn  nn-M.itkrt  PMWb(«  Of  Piul'i  Cnm-iriu 
dtr  ttrnvnUcken  Pkiiohipt  wu  avulabJe  in  1Q09.  The  ivuler  may 
Rfet  to  Windiicb'i  uiicle  "  KclilKhe  ^luhen"  In  Ench  und 
Gnber'i  AaKmiiiuEntyUettilii  itr  IfuxniOkgnnnJfCdiMi.Hd 

SbUmphy}.    Abo  H.  Zlnner, "  Die  Ub  Liutn' 
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Mm  and  Leipi If. 


Iiiren  "  in  Die  Kiiiliiri.cifiiuait,  T.  L  Abb.  id.  I 

1909.   Tfiemaleciilirarlhenadyoftbeolderh 

are  to  be  found  in  Zeiw't  CnmnisHc*  CrOiic 

A  companiininniinuof  iheCellicdl 

pedenea  (Gouinnn.  isoS).    SeeaUo  Whitley  StuLci  and  A.  Beueu- 

berter,  WsTlstkaa  irr  tiUiidu-  Spraclionlieii  lOtitlmgca,  1994). 

L  Ciuu5a.-CtHic  pUh-mimi  are  Eound  ai  fit  East  as 
the  Dniester  and  Dobnldji,  and  as  (ir  north  ai  Weitphalia. 
The  language  of  the  Gilaiiam  In  Aiia  Minor  must  have  nood 
in  >  very  clcse  lelaiion  to  Cidiih.  Indeed  few  tnces  of  dialect- 
ical diilerence*  »e  to  be  observed  in  coniinental  Celtic.  Unfor- 
lunately  no  literary  monuments  written  in  the  ancient  speech  of 
Gaul  hare  come  down  to  us.  though  Caesar  makes  mentian  of 
religious  poems  orally  transmitted  by  the  Druids,  and  we  also 
bear  of  iardi  and  win.  Bui  a  large  number  of  petKnial  and 
place-namea  have  been  preserved.  The  claMJcal  writers  have, 
rnoreovet.iecoided  a  certain  number  of  Gaulish  words  which  can 
generally  be  identified  without  difficulty  by  comparing  them  with 
wordsllill  living  in  the  modern  dialects,  e.l-  fcinfafiJii,  "  cinque- 
foil,"  d.  Welsh  flll■^  "five,"  and  dcUtn,  "leaf";  amtadia, 
Welsh  amtnh;  peHnrilHrn,  "  lour-wheeled  chariot,"  cf.  Welsh 
ftinof,  "four."  and  Ir.rort,"  wheel,"  or  rft*,  "count"  We 
have  further  between  thirty  and  locty  insciiptiona  (three  in 
north  Italy)  which  we  may  without  hesitation  ascribe  to  the  Cauls. 
These  insciiplions  arc  written  in  either  N,  Etruscan  or  Creek 


We. 


nuch  of  the  old  system  of  declenjioa,  which 
cbselyon  the  one  hand.and  on  the  other 
vrhich  are  postulated  by  the  O.  Ir.  patadigms.  Hence  Ca 
is  parlicnlarly  viluible  u  preserving  the  final  vowels  wnjcn 
havedlMppearedinearlyliist  and  Welsh.  Thefew  vetb-lotras 
which  occur  in  the  lemains  of  Gaulish  are  quite  obscure  and 
have  not  hitherto  admitted  of  a  satisfactory  eipltnalioR.  Tbe 
BtBttmrnts  of  indent  authors  with  regard  to  ihc  Belgic  are 
con£ictiT^,  but  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  language  of 
the  Ulterwassubstaniiiillythesameas  Gaulish.  Caesarobiervn 
that  there  was  little  diSerence  between  the  ipecch  of  tbe  Cauls 
and  the  Britoos  in  his  day,  and  we  may  regard  Gaulish  ai 
closely  akin  to  the  ance^lor  of  the  Bcyihonic  dialects.  It  ii 
dllScult  to  siy  when  Gauliah  £aaUy  became  citiocl.  It  dis- 
appeared very  lapidly  in  the  south  of  France,  but  hngcred  m, 
possibly  tni  the  6Ih  century,  in  the  northern  districts,  and  it 
seems  utmeceatary  to  discredit  Jerome's  statement  that  tbe 
speech  ol  the  Galaliaoi  in  Asia  Minor  bore  a  strong  rsembUnce 
la  tbe  language  he  had  heard  spoiun  in  the  Dcighbourbood  of 
Trier.  Theie  is  no  evidence  that  Breton  has  been  Influenced 
by  contintnia!  Celtic.  The  oumberof  Gaulish  words  whichhave 
come  down  in  the  Romance  languages  is  remarkably  small, 
and  though  at  first  sisht  tbe  sotmd-changes  ol  French  aad 
Welsh  seemtobeaEastrongllkcscss  toooeanDtbir, any  influence 
o(  Gsulisb  pronunciation  on  French  ii  largely  discounted  when 
nc  find  the  same  changes  occurring  ia  othei  dialects  where  there 
is  little  oT  no  question  of  Celtic  influence. 


jtbaUii. 


T  SfnekKlutt  <Le<( 
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L.  Holder 


Rfayi  m  Ihe  Free 


tiollhe 


Rom  ia«  i  value  of  Caul^toe", ,_. 

psHi  ia  le  ikley  Stokes  in  a  paper  on  "  Celtic  Deden- 

won  "  Ini  1  dUu  Lamttn  FkSHttiHl  Stciin  (18)5- 

1H6).    F(  ner  whidi  Gu&h  na  BolKa,  its  Rluioa 

to  Latia  ai  e  on  Romuce,  ate  E.  WuidiKb's  artkle  na 

"  Kcltiscb  I  the  •ectloa -'  Die  vanoauoI-'>>~  v^>~- 

■prachai "  rnrndriis  dtr  nmvmihtm  Pkili 

pp.  n\  ff.  .he  InCftMhjerkia  10  J.  Loth's  l     . ...    _. ... 

IrMum  (I  B.  Dottin,  Ifaaad  ftm  imtir  t  ftaA  ia 

auinMi'  i.i9o«)i  R. ThuroBjew,  ■'■'■ '"'" 

(Hdle,  1BB4J. 
II.  Gomitic  AXD  Brvtbonic— Wbtn  the  m 

wide  divageDCe  betwscn  tbn  two  groups.  We  can  only  mentiaii 
aosu  of  the  srare  Important  caaes  here.  The  Biyihcmic  dialects 
have  gone  very  anicb  farther  in  (pving  up  infleciional  endings  than 
Goiddic  In  Irish  all  final  syllables  in  general  disappear  eicept 
long  vowels  followed  by  iatruulii<J  preceded  byt.  But  these 
icscrvatku  do.  mt  bold  good  for  Brytbonic.  Thus,  whilst 
O.  Irish  possesses  five  caaes  the  Brythanic  dialects  have  only 
one,  and  they  have  further  lost  the  neuter  gender  and  tbe  dual 
DUmbei  in  substantives.  In  phonology  there  an  also  very 
atriking  di^erenccs,  apart  from  the  treatment  of  the  labialiaed 
velar  V  already  mcniioned.  The  sonant  aappeanin  flTytbonic 
as  «a,  whereas  in  Goidelic  the  nasal  disappears  before  i,  t  aith 
compensatoiy  lengthening  of  the  vowel,  (.|.  L  E.  'imUm,  Ir. 
oH,   "hundred,"  W.  con/,  Bret,  kail;  Frim.  Celt  */"**•-> 

0.  Ii.  iac,  Uod.  It.  >(,  "young,"  W.  inwiH,  Bret,  iaeaant. 

1,  t  standing  after  a  vowel  and  preceding  J,  n  (and  also  r  il  1 
precede)  disa|^»ar  in  Goidelic  with  compensatory  leJtglhening 
of  Ihe  vowel,  ij.  Piim.  Celt.  'tUlla-,  Ir.  idl,  "  heel."  W.  lovdi; 
Prim.  Celt.  V""-,  Ir.  *■-  "Wrd,"  a  W.  </«,  Mod.  W.  afn. 
Similarly  fr,  J,  ^disappear  in  Goidelic  whenstanding  altera  vowel 
and  preceding  /,  r,  n  with  compensatory  lengthening  of  the 
vowel,  but  in  Welsh  they  produce  a  vowd  forming  a  dipbtbanf 
with  the  preceding  vowel,  e.g.  Prim.  Celt.  'htUt-,  Ir.  n^, "  cloud," 
W.  fimJ;  Prim.  Celt,  'apu-,  cf.  Lat.  opiu,  Ir,  luo,  "lamb," 
from  *dii,  W.  em-.  Prim.  Celt.  'Kgns-,  cf.  Cer.  Waflm,  b. 
lim.  ■■  wagon,"  O.  W.  gkaii,  Med.  W.  Putin.  The  Goidelic 
dlslccia  have  preserved  tha  vowels  ol  accented  syllables  on  Ihe 
whok  belter  than  Brythonic.  Thus  Brytbonic  ha*  changed 
Prim.  Celt,  d  (- 1.  E.  d,  ^  to4  ( W.  ow,  Bret,  tu)  i  and  Piim.  Celt. 
«  10  I.  t.t.  It.  M(Mr,  "  brother,"  W.  iraul,  Bret,  iriv, 
SauUah  ^flww,  It.  d»n,  "  tort,"  W.  Jvl  Abeady  in  Gaulish 
the  I.  E.  diphthongs  show  a  tendency  to  become  simple  long 
vowels  and  the  Utter  are  treated  diSereotly  by  Goidelic  and 
Brythanic.  In  early  timet  1.  £.  ex,  «<  both  became  0  and  I.  E. 
ei  gave  *.  In  Coldelit  *,  < ,  hi  accented  syllables  were  diphthong- 
ised in  the  early  part  of  tbe  Stb  century  to  110,  in  if  the  nert 
syllable  did  not  contain  the  vowels  e  or  i,  whereas  in  Brytbonic 
t  gave  d  (written  k)  aad  i  became  in  W.  n  (vy).  and  in  Bret. 
ce  (one),  t-g.  Gaulish  Tnlt-,  Ttulitu,  Ir.  taalli,  "  people,"  W., 
Bret.  Ind:  Brythonic  UUKiliim,  Ir.  liaf*,  "  grey,"  W.  UwyJ. 
Bret.  luimf.  Sunilarly  in  loan-words,  Ir.  tiir.fial,  W.  nojir.O.Com. 
guU.  fioai  Lat.  cird,  tUiam.  Furthei  L  E.  ai,  oi  are  preserved  in 
Irish  as  «■  iat).  ri  (oe).  Mod.  Ir.  u.  but  in  Welsh  1.  E.  oi  gave 
either  oi  or  K,  whilst  M  changed  to  « (written  b),  Ir,  («i, "  ride," 
W.,  Bret.  Ill;  1,  E,  'nines,  Ir.  Stn.  "  one,"  W.,  Brcl.  an;  Prim. 
Cell.  'taUlt-,  d.  Lat.  uacufkH,  W.  Imdl,  "sge,"  Bret.  iaal. 
In  Goidelic  accented  t  changes  to  i  before  i,  « in  the  following 
syUablr,  el.  Ir.  fid.  "  wood,"  gen.  shig.  IbIh.  O.  H.  G.  vtlu,  snd 
i  changes  to  (  before  0  or  »  under  similar  cotulMions.  In  like 
manner  v  becomes  &  before  a  or  0,  whilst  0  changes  to  u  before 
i,  ■,  cf.  Ir.  wisir.  "tea,"  Frim.  Celt.  *>>urj,  gen.  ting.  mtra. 
Of  Brytbonic  finals  which  disappear,  a,  I,  (I),  j  alone  hifluence 
preceding  voweli.  whilsl  an  (  (y)  wtiich  received  the  stress  in 
O.  W.  WIS  also  able  to  modify  vowels  which  went  before  it.  In 
Goidelic  the  combinations  ifii,  n  appeal  topectively  as  ic,  1 
(medially  /),  but  in  Brythonic  they  both  give  dm;  Prim.  Celt 
•ijnem.  It.  $ca.  "story,"  W.  ttaxdl;  Prhn.  Cell.  *ttaiit, 
Ir.  jinr,  "  sister."  hut  me  fur,  "  my  sister  "  (whence  Scottish 
piuiliar  by  false  de-aquration]>  W.  (kwav,  BieL  c'ktar-  .  lo 
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B  il  in  tbe  Tib  ttnlniy,  but  tbl>  ■ 
t.(.  li.  kJmh.  -  ult,"  W.  kaltm,  Comisb 
taleim,  Bret.  ktltnn-.Lal, if-wn, It.  10,  "  wed,"  W. Ul.  Inilisl 
>  livB  /  in  Goiddic  Id  Uk  cduim  of  the  ;tti  cnluiy,  wbum 
inBlythonicit  ippcuiu  ta,|M.c[.  LiL.iAw,  Ir./r.  W.,BRt. 
fV^.  We  nuy  aba  meotnn  Ihil  in  Coiddic  inlllil;  ind  mcdUil 
(  diuppeu,  (.(.  Cwiluh  Jetinciaui,  W.  ioiuK,  "jpoung," 
Btel.  iMWkt,  Ir.  ««,  tc;  W.  l^Brvd,  "  lood,"  Ir.  Uai.  pMt- 
tomoBuiiic  j  in  Bryibonic  tDmeiimes  givee  -H  (Hod.  W.  -yiJ, 
Mod.  Biet.  ti),  t.f.  Ctulufa  ium-,  u«f,  O.  Bia.  mrwid,  W. 
iM^,  Brei.  HOB,  Ir.  ■«<.  I.  E.  -U  and  -f*  boOi  tppai  in 
CoideUc  u  -cjU  but  la  Biytlionic  u  -ilk,  d.  Lu.  itfUm,  O.  b. 
ntU,  W.  uitt.  Bnt.  kA 

We  imlonuiiBtclr  know  very  little  about  the  porilioa  of  tbe 
MKB  in  indent  Caulish.  AmiTlIng  to  Heycr-LAUie  In  plaoe- 
naoua  the  penult  wai  accented  [[  tbe  voirel  mi  long,  otberwiie 
the  itioa  i*y  on  the  preceding  syHablCt  r-i-  AuiKitaJllHUM, 
O.  Ft,  OiltJun,  DOW  Aulaa;  CaloJifmoi  (Chlkini},  Triiaaa 
<Fr.  Trero).  Bilirita  (Fr.  Bovries).  la  Goidelic  the  ansa, 
l^ch  it  itnmgly  eipiiatoty,  iialnsysplicwlonlhe&nt  lyllable 
tic^pl  in  certain  casei  m  verbl  Datnpoundrd  with  pieposition^ 
prefiuL  InOIdWelihindOtdBreton,  onlhealheihand,  the 
ami  iyUable,  i.e.  the  ptimilivc  penult,  tecei»ed  the  itre«,  but 
tn  both  language*  the  atrrss  wbi  lUfted  in  the  raiddJe  period 
ID  (he  ptnultinuic.  The  Goidelic  dlalecti,  like  the  Slavonic, 
dlningulih  between  patsloUied  and  nonpalatalized  conaonanli, 
according  u  the  consonanc  waa  originally  followed  by  a  Enuit 

unknown  to  Bryibonic. 

Finally,  tbe  too  group)  differ  radically  in  the  mailer  of  initial 
multtioa  «,  as  it  ii  often  called,  aapiration.  TbcK  mulatbns 
are  by  no  toeani  confined  to  initial  conionants,  ai  precisely  the 
ume  change!  have  taken  place  under  limilar  cooditioai  !a  the 
interior  of  wordi.  The  Goidelic  chaosa  included  under  thi>  head 
probably  took  place  for  the  mnl  pin  between  the  jth  and  7Ih 
■  -      n  BrythoDic  the  ptocns  jceaa  lo  have  begun 


His 


Brylbonii 

preserved  in  live*  of  lainti.  lUld  It  »  poiaible 
from  the  ihapc  that  Briliih  pUce-namei  aas 
of  tbe  Anglo-Saxons,     la  Goidelic,  we  find 

words  which  belong  together  lyniaciicilly,  i 
•ingle  «res>-group.  Ihni  briireen  article, 
pronoun  or  pitpotitioa,  and  a  foOowing  tt 
t  verbal  predi  and  ihe  verb  ItieU. 


of  Biii 


liquU. and  aauk m'.n.  J!j!?aod  P'rik  cilL%  (Ir./.  I 

.■. ■<— "l-T— jill.of  itii,  mur    -'    -■     ■■■--■ 

Where  the 

UadilioiLsl  orthography,  the  laEIo-  li  | 


suit!  of  this  nuiaiioa  in  Irish  and 
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Welsh. 
tmUl. 

>.  When  the  word  eaudog  nutatkia  originally  ended  In  s  nani 
m  get  the  nal  mutation  oiled  by  IrAi  rnnmsrisru  eclini 
The  maaait  tttiard  an  k  M,  I,  f;  g.  d,  t:  Pnm.  Celt.  <•  {fr.  /.  Vt 
fv).     In  mod.  Irish  and  mod.  Wdth  the  resutl*  are  tabuUted  bcloa 
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The  relation  Is 


which  the  other  Cellk  dialects  stand  lo  lUl 
lentioned  below  fn  dealing  with  the  variooi 
1  be  noted  from  what  has  been  said  abom  that, 
with  the  (zception  of  the  diSennt  treatment  of  the  labialiitd 

VFlir  qt,  and  the  nasi]  sonant  ti,  the  features  which  difieientiate 
the  Brythonic  from  the  Goidelic  dialects  fiist  apfwar  foe  the 
Bwet  part  after  the  Romans  had  left  BritaliL  At  the  bcgiDiung 
of  tbe  Chiisilin  en  Ihe  difteroix  beiwccn  the  two  groupa  <u 
only  bive  been  very  slight.  And  Slnchan  has  shown  recently 
that  Old  Irish  and  Old  Welsh  agree  In  a  very  striking  raannei 
In  the  use  of  the  verbal  particle  n>  and  in  other  ayntacticil 
peculiarities  connected  with  tbe  verb. 

(i.)  Coirfefic.— The  term  Goidelic  Is  used  ID  embrace  the  Cdtic 
dialects  of  Ireland,  ScolUnd  and  Ihe  Isle  of  Man.  In  each  cue 
Ibe  national  name  for  the  speech  b  Coelii:  [Ir.  CatdUli,  Scottish 
GiidUit,  Mini  Cailrli),  from  It.  Srallish  Catihol,  Goaftesl, 
Mid.  Ii.  Citdd,  W.  Cv^irl,  "  t  Gael,  iuhstHtani  of  Ireland  ot 
Scotland."  OtdlrishDiyberrgirdedas  iheuceiiotor  ScMtiA 
and  Mam  Gaelic,  as  the  forms  of  these  dialrcis  out  be  liattd 
back  to  Old  Ili^,  and  then  arc  practically  no  Hionumeiils  ol 
Scottish  and  Mani  in  the  oldest  period.  Scottish  and  Irish  may 
be  rrgatded  as  standing  to  one  atiother  in  much  the  same  relauoo 
u  broad  Scottish  and  southern  English.  The  divergenca  ai 
Soiltish  and  Ham  from  Irish  will  be  mentioned  below.  The 
language  of  the  Ogam  Inscripiiona  Is  the  oldest  form  of  Coiddic 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Some  30a  inscriptions  have  tip 
to  the  present  been  discovered  in  this  alphabet,  the  majority  ol 
them  hailing  from  the  south-west  of  Ireland  (Kerry  and  Cork). 
In  ScolUnd  22  are  known,  whilst  in  England  and  Wales  aboat  jo 
have  turned  up.  Most  of  the  latter  are  in  South  Walei.  but  odd 
ones  have  been  found  in  North  Wales,  Devon  and  Conwall, 
has  occurred  as  far  east  as  Hampshire.     The  Isle  ol 


Mans 


Hi  by  St 


.     The  let 


TS  b  the  oldest 


y  /ff  /y  /m  .  ,    ,    , — 7— 

This  system,  which  wai  Aed  out  with  other  dgna.  would  leca 
to  have  beta  fnurred  in  the  Bomb-west  of  Ireland  by  a  pexvso 
or  persons  who  were  familiar  with  Ihe  Latin  alphabet.  Some  ol 
Ihe  insdiptioni  probably  go  bach  to  the  5th  century  and  may 
even  be  earlier.     As  lUustiationt  of  Ihe  simplest  forms  ol  Osan 

CaUi'in,  iJ.  "(the  stone)  of  Dovei 
Uafi  Itaji-Tnni  is  rendered  in  Latin  Trnrtussi  FUi  i/oia- 
Ireni  Jiii  jacU;  Sapamni  Ua^  CumMami,  "  (tbe  stone)  of 
Sagrannos  son  oC  Cunotamos  ";  OMnm  <m'  Ifocatia,  "  [the 
stone)  of  OvBnus  descendinl  ol  Ivacatlus."  It  will  be  seen  that 
In  the  oldesl  of  these  inscriptions  j  is  still  kept  apart  from  t  (1), 
and  that  the  final  syllables  have  iwt  disappeared  (cf.  iwoffi, 
O.  It.  maicc),  but  it  appears  certain  thit  in  Ogamic  vritiog 
iteiTDtyped  lorms  were  used  long  after  they  hsd  disappemred  in 
ordinary  speech.  Several  slones  contain  bilingual  fnicriplisas. 
but  the  key  to  the  Ogam  alphabet  is  supplied  by  a  Irc&tisc  00 
Ogamic  writing  contained  in  the  Book  ol  Ballymote,  a  masiuici^ 
ol  tbe  late  14th  ceuury.     IldMi'" 


IKISK  LANCUACEI 


CELT 


■toMi  ue  tkily  »hi)M  Ox  ScaitU  obo 

cmfitlaB  iMe,  and  wvenl  of  the  btw 

lotapnUtlon.     In  additioB  to  the  Irish  Ogmrm  there  ue  ■ 

number  of  Cbiiallio  uiKripiiou  in  Latin  chancui,  bdl,  with 

one  exception,  they  it«  not  older  then  the  gth  ccoliuy. 

S«  R.  K.  Bmh.  Tin  Ofn  IiucrO^  MnMHob  if  Uu  CatdUl 
(LoDdsD,  it»):  R.  A.  Stewut  MKalnMr,  Smdia  Im  Inik  Eft- 
intMLJBiaa).xTiA.{i»ni.vA.'a.i9aa.vi.ia.ttfn-  ThtVIMi 
bnip^om  uc  conttiMd  ia  J.  lUqn.  Lllmntim  WiUk  PUUta' 
(LohIob,  i«7«).  The  SeMlkhiMBei  have  ilBh«s  treated  bvR&a 
£the  PrwoAiti «/ tk  5cM(Mk  ^KiMy  «f  •«  ififiMrKi  (EdiobuA 
.ii»i.  Sa.juG.1il.AtldBMaforthetnEtlBtlBBoek<ifBal^ 
ttm7/<wnMl^^iBka«bty(ig;4).    The  IrUi  ChriMiaa 

.., V  «ie  pubUiAcd  by  Manuel  Stota  HthcaoBuaJ  vohinca 

he  Roy.  Hut.  and  ArchaenC  AHociatioa  tf  lidaod  <il7»- 
>S77}.  and  liavo  baea  npia>li>hed  hy  R.  A.  Stemrt  Uacalfatcr- 

(•)  IritL—We  m  Me  to  tnce  the  hiit«y  d[  the  Iriih 
lingnace  coMlnuooily  loc  a  period  of  i»o  yean,  and  bom  (be 
time  that  the  litetaiy  decununu  begin  wc  ate  belter  m^^ied 
*itb  Uncuiuii:  maloitl  lot  the  iludy  cl  (he  language  than  s  the 
cue  vithanyathetCdticdiakct.  At  the  Mine  tiiot  thai  [arm 
o(  Irish  which  i>  to  be  (mud  in  the  oldcatdocunKatshu  proervcd 
a  numbei  of  leatuna  wbkh  have  etitiiely,  or  aimoit  entirely. 
diiappeued  trom  the  BiythooiG  ha|Baga.  For  thii  leaion 
acboUia  have  hugely  occai^ed  thamclvE*  with  Irish,  which  for 


The  hisarv  <J  Irish  b  divided  into  tbne  periods. — Old  Irisli 
[TOO-iioDl,  the  documents  mainly  rnKesenting  the  lajiBuaBt  of 
the  8lh  and  9(h  centuriesi  Middle  luh.esleaSiog  iau(ElyTrom 
Ijootoisy);  Modem  ijish  Inxu  1550  to  ibc  present  day.    These 

CfKitaim  lonns  which  are  really  Old  Irish,  and  Middle  Irish  vnK^ 
ersphy  vu  panly  eoiplayed  by  histeriana  and  antiquarians  in  the 
middle  ol  the  i it b  century.  Old  Irish,  aaeenipand  irith  Brythsflic, 
pTCserves  a  wealth  of  inflecticnal  forms  In  deelensJcaand  conjiifaijon. 


DC  fiDal  positjon.  must  be  preceded  by  a  palatal  vowel  (0,aJidanon- 
palataIilId<^onaenantbyansn-palatalorb^]advowel(a.s,■)-  Thu 
IS  the  famous  rule  of  the  grammarians  known  as  wf  U  wJ  (VM 
J^oijbia  U  UaikaM  ("  slender  10  slender  and  broad  to  broad  ").  but 
It  is  not  io  strictly  adhered  (o  In  the  spolvn  language  as  is  commonly 
slated-  In  ihe  older  language  the  quality  oi  medial  and  final  con- 
sonants  is  only  denoted  very  imperfectly,  thus  non-palataliied  final 
amsoiunti  arr  resulariy  not  denoted  as  stxh,  r,f.  O,  and  Hid.  Ir. 
jir.  Mod.lr./w.  TnOldaiid  Mid.  Irish thelaltlalmulatlonsareonly 
ngulariy  denoted  in  iha  case  of  the  vocalic  mutation  of  c.  p.  1. 1, /. 
and  the  nasal  maution  ol  t,  rf,  g.  The  vocalic  mut>Iioao><.f.(,i,f 
was  denoted  by  writing  ek.  f*.  li.  ti  K,  Ihe  fnt  three  lynibais  ij 
which  were  derived  from  (he  Latin  alphabet.  Another  methnd  of 
denoling  the  mutation  w»  In  write  a  dot  over  the  letter,  originally 
the  panetam  delen.  wWeh  was  justified  In  Ihe  case  of  muutrd  /  as 
thelalUrailybecanKsIleiu.  Dulnasuchdevicesweivmdyalhand 
in  Ihe  caie  of  Ihe  medial  i.  d.  g,  and  the  mutated  forms  ot  these  con- 
w>nanls  were  consequently  not  repicsentedalallintheDTIhasraphy. 
The  same  remarklmMs  — '  ^-  -' -■  -■■ '  —-—-' 


it  Is  easy  10  demonstrate  1 
conaiiHO  01  anaiia  as  wr  and  in  tM  modem  LanpUJ 
obtained  In  Old  Irish.  This  iniuEhciency  of  symboC 
■rthoiEraphy  of  the  early  stages  of  the  UnguaEe  very 

WcSnd  that  ^tf.r  wcK  used  initially  to  denote  the 

but  medialy  and  Anally  (hey  represent  spirants,  the  voiced 


voiced  slopn, 
vithr  dot. 


lkaimiUi(MaS. 


hui  in  Mid.  Iriiii  we  find  lU  bultlaai 
.,Mid.lr.n>-[at-MDd.lr.AiritDM.T^ 
.  Kcitdinoled  by  writing  iho 


Jndsdouble 

_..   _...iuiyby  writingp, '-    -     — 

outoIPrim.Celt.t.i'.JcameinOidM 
those  which  dcvelupnt  out  of  Prim.  Cdl.  p.  t.  't 
poaiiions.  In  final  poaitinns  in  polyiyllables 
and  t  wtllten  but  medially  U  and  pk,  i^,  ifiiu.— .     

E[i.da(.JiUiaUa.    For(lieeadiM-adcp.Lat..Jfii-.   Ontheother 
ndwefind(wri(iennKdiallysndcjh  finally.    These  rules,  howevsf. 

When  we  (urn  to  Ihe  inftectioiw  we  find  that  most  of  thuJdliT- 

SI^Maus  iTstilT'Sr'BKl'  envi*  to  dininguiiT^form  from 
another:  thus  ia  the  decleisioo  of /.r,  "man,"  nom.  sine /p.  gen. 
aing.  fir,  dat.  aiiii. Jlar,  ace,  sing.  Itr  a-,  nom.  pi.  fir.  gen.  pi  ftr  »., 
— =-^— idina  to  I<rim.  Celt.  (Gaulish)  WBi.  nrt.  H'J.  ntn.  wi-i. 
c  Irmnence  of  Ihe  following  SHtnd  still  dilTen^nliaHs  the 


61S 

U  be  cued  toe  lUs  mirpoK.     In  Middle  trlsb 
prher  hanJtrish  has  developed  a 


Ssappeared  and  Ih — 

endir^  b  not  observed.    On  tfa 

peculiar  system  of  absolute  and  cc-,^ -^-  .  — 

■nciin^  Tbeconjoinlendinn  are  always  uaed  in  the  caae  of  crvipound 
nrba,  ai>d  in  simple  veibe  Iney  ace  employHj  sf  tec  cectatn  proclitid, 
f.f-  the  nuativc  particlea.    Thus  Und,  "  he  bean,"  is  an  absolute 

iinn!  da-lnr, "  be  giv^"  in'  Acir, ''  he  does  not  bear,"  are  conjoint 
xnu.    Further,  the  verb  system  ts  partly  tksninatcd  by  the  various 
devices  employed  to  express  retalTval  function.    There  are  three 
main  types  of  conjugation  in  Old  Irish  cocTespondlng  to  the  Latin 
first,  trurd  aiid  fourth  conju^tions,  the  Latin  typea  auasa  and 
aifditf  lieiitg  difiicull  to  distinguish  in  Irish.    In  Ihe  modem  lanfuags 
there  is  ia  reality  but  one  coojugatioik    The  old  Irish  verb  ^stem 
' — '-rises  present  ajsd  Imperfed  Indicativt,  imperative,  prcs.  sul^ 
Lve  id  -A-  or  -i-  with  concspeoding  past  subjunctive,  future  in 
-s- 01  .J- or  irilh  rtduplicaticA  alODg  with  corteqicaHliBg  aecoad- 
uluie.  -i-  pceterite.  4.  preterite,  reduplitAted  preterite,  a 
-iie  containing  a  longstem.vowd,  together  with  deponeallal  and 
'efotmsin-rX  Thissystem isekedoutwiththeKcbalprefian, 
I  among  other  foiK^iiDBs  changes  *  pietctlle  into  ■  perfect  or 
.„•  tnin  .  perfect.   Such  a  cumbrous  sysleai  waa  bound  lo  fall 
mber  of  isolaled  forms  have  cocne  down,  but  the  only 
— '  --I0  the  modem  period  at-  •■■ 


None.     In  the  Mid.  IrishpBtiodmsny  Fiench  words  esnw  in.  and 

Gnmm.  thst  a  con^demble  nuinber  of  words  srerc  borrowod  frcan 
Brythonic  (Welsh)  at  an  eariy  date. 
(For  the  Latin  hian-WDRls.  see  J.  Vendryis,  Si  MxnrcEu  siicahilii 

Ca  j^tiaaiiifgfea  «r(gnirfli  daveraa/ (F^ris.  im):  Kuiu  Meyer 
collected  a  minber  of  loan-wonts  from  None,  Angl^fiaaon, 
Eariy  English.  Latin  ind  Early  Freach  te  Jtons  allipit,  jM.  460 
nndnii^wi}.  SecalsoWhJtleyStokas.Basmkrgir'iAriMfr.icviii. 
S6  ff.  For  Cehic  names  in  Morse  s«  W.  Slakes,  Xmr  tMfUr,  a. 
■  B6  <r.  and  W.  A.  CraMe,  Zcfbckr. /.  cdt /'M.  L  ug  ff.) 

With  legard  to  the  dmiecis  ol  Irish,  then  is  a  wdUoowia  ttvme 
which  stales  the  peculiaritiea  of  the  speech  of  the  fow 

and  diskctical  diflcrenees  must  hav 1— ■  -•  ~  — 

cbough  they  do  not  make  their  appes 


uieraryiangusge 
Irish  of  Leinilcr 


initial  syllable  Id 


es  the  vernacular  still  Hvea,  and  we 

nauaht  and  Ulster  marked  oR  [mm 
ecuharities.     In  general  it  may  be 

•atlve  lyllablc,  i-fi  -Aa-     Tlu  does 


uke  pluc  In  ConnMl 


«TtJ»W 


CELT 


rt 


:y.;-„" 


In  ConaauEhc  it  u  mcnly  knitl 
iiinal  Icnflh  i>  rclaincil,  (i.  Ulilcr  In//,  ' 
.7!.i..  u^i^u — ,„.  ta^,    f  JBji  j»,  ^  in  5 
a  tht  nonh  prtfm  i'--  - 

"  lo  (he  man,"  Uliler  (is'*  ffiMf-  Iq 
foniH  are  p(nplDy«1  to  a  mud]  larger  a 
In  the  tsrly  »rt  of  the  igih  ctiilury 
men  tbiR  l»U  the  inhabiUnU  of  ^t^ 
reckoiKd  that  out  si  a  iduI  poinilitian  of  ««  millimi  in  iSjs 
four  miUiofu  tookt  Irivb  ■■  Iheir  mothtt'Icnigue.  The  Famine  c4 
1846-1147  waaMc  mou  in  tl>«e  diitrim  ihit  inn*  pgnly  Irfili,  and 
thFK  vcn  the  pam  that  mn  and  uill  in  chieRy  affected  by  the 
iMe  ol  einigraliaiL  Add  In  this  the  Ian  that  the  inHuence  al 
O'Coanril  and  hii  BRUilo,  and  above  aU  that  ol  the  Rdman  Catholic 
clerey,  waa  against  the  language.  In  epite  of  the  cflorti  of  the 
Cadic  League  (founded  1893).  vhich  have  met  with  conaidoable 
aucceq.  the  lanEuap  la  npidly  dying  of  internal  decay.  The 
apcakert  of  Irivn  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  following  countiea, 
where  over  10%  of  tbe  popuCatinn  ink  CaeUc  >-Waterfotd,  Cork. 
Kerry- Qare,  Calway,  Mayo.  Slifo,  Done^l.  The  following  figum 
will  iiluitrate  the  decay  of  the  language  unce  the  laminc:- 


Moaodoti. 


Bilinguiita. 


JsjlJt. 


isii  ....       64.16}  sej. 

1991         ....      js.nj  JS-'K 

AccDiding  to  the  19DI  cennn  report  the  apeaken  of  Iriik  ime  dii- 

tribuled  a*  rDllowit— Leiniler.  i6j]6:  MunRai.  ITb.lWi  CaBf 
naughl,  i45,5to;  Ulater,  91,131.    The  Gaelic  movemaM.  which 

Inland  if  it  were  not  (or  the  upfeim  dfficaltiia  of  Iriih  ipelUne 
and  phooetioL    Of  Ibe  hundredi  of  thouaanda  of  peraoni  who  attend 

outaide  arrive  al  any  nate  ol  profiduey.  Prea^ierian  Gaak  in 
Si:Dtland  are  [aught  tu  mad  the  Bible  bul  Iriih  Catbutici  *n  M» 

many,  3  not  all,  of  the  lacsl  N'atinnaliat  newipapei*  tinier  (be 
preaiiireof  the  League  publiahbadly-.pririted  and  bi(le-nad  cohimm 
m  Iriib,  there  are  only  iwo  nsularly  apfxaring  pcriodicala  whl^ 
cnntain  uy  lain  amount  of  Inih,  H^f  the  conten»-«Dd  Iboec 
the  imal  inpoinni— at  tht  weekly  orgai  d  the  league,  ,1a  CImJ- 
kfm*  SiUu  ("  the  Aaniing  tword  "),  are  ifi  .Eiwliili.  The  btler 
waa  ataned  is  i«9g  under  the  title  of  Fiiiuu  u  Lu  ("  the  ting  of 
dty,"  i-t,  tbe  dawn).  The  other  periodical  ii  the  SMnihly  C*tlic 
Jnuml  Uniltailur  an  Cvdkiliii.  a  weukl-be  liienry  nufuiM 
of  very  HiTerior  quality  which  hai  led  a  precartoui  eidateiiea  lincr 
i«8i.     In  iS^  it  waa  decided  10  hoM  a  feaiival  called  the  OirtctUai 

inea  of  the  Webb  BiMMIsi.    Tlie 

''  ''~  "  havw  Men  held 

, ,  of  Ibe  eouniiai 

local  Cadre  Itit  [leitival).    Tbe  lilemiy  nuiput 
*"  '-"-  prodigiovi.  toneining  in  the  main  oi  a 

-J  J „  (moMly  pi -'-"'    '— * 

■a  yet  biwnfo 


beil-linawn  wrilen  aie  Dr  Ooiiglaa  Hyde  (colleclor  of  falli-Uctiea 
BtiHi  Ikt  Fill.  1890,  ,f  >  S^SaUlu  CaaUualaili,  l«9S  (teprini 
froB  vol.  1.  of  the  AmmiliiSi  Sndagw).  Lett  Semti  of  Csnaoai 


author  of  an  hiSDiical  uk.  Can 


<  "Conan  Maol."  author  ol  acolkclior 


— Ztiua,  Oammalka  CMta'  IBerfin,  1S7T);  B.  Cillerbock  and 
K.  Tliuilnaca,  Indiceatolhe  Irttta  wonia  neated  in  Zeim  (Leipaig, 
iWi):  E.  WuiiKh  pubhihed  the  lini  gnniniar  of  Old  Iriihin  ign 
ftruia.  by  N.  Moore.  Pill  Prcaa,  i88i).^t  WinduKb'i  trtsimeat  of 
the  verb  waa  nwicfcd  obaaleie  by  the  diaroveiy  <i  the  lawa  of  tbe 
Inib  ■ccint  by  H.  Zinniet.  KMxJit  .SHufiia  (Berlin,  18S4I.  and 
K.  ThneyaeB.  Xnair  oAmm,  vL  u»:  I,  Ve»dry«>.  Cranuirc 
in  V,Bl-lritJaia  {PUih  moB):  It.  Tburwam,  Hindlmtk  it.  All- 
Intilm  (HeidMbn,  1900).  Meotin  ttmOd  alio  Jie  nvX  ol  J. 
Stradian.  JUaiMniTmi  ufaoM  Jriii  Ctaw  <[>ubUn.  loot) :  aid  Ibc 
a«ne«ntcr'a(]U/r^»PBrad^t(Dublla,19a5),Jtor>n>nattcnia 
LDiblia.  IfPl).    See>laBTirinm»dirUieIi4ah«>t>lBibe 

^MMptj»^Hi»,  vela.*,  and  Ii.    Foe  the  nady  of  MMdIe  lriil^- 

^'*'™''r*>f'"r*',  Trxw-.u  lf»lBhir*(L«prig.  ig«o).    (Other 


Edillona  of ... 

Abih  «Jbfa<,  Ztilxlwiflfi 

t"t}!iA,M,fA,       ■"^-     ' 
ibliihed  under 


ISCOTTISH  GAELIC 

.. Jiofa™,  £n 

[id.  Iriah  gloatary^^V-D]  ai 


by  W.  StoiHa,  Kt 

Kfrifl/iir  ohiuh, ....  _ 

-ive  Mid.  Iriih  gloataiy JA-D] 
liidu  Ltxikoitapkie.    Tiie_  ren 


K.  Meyv 


1677  ai  Rome  ui^  the  title  of 
Mdloy  waa  f  ollowad  bv  Jemnidh  Cn 
EiemnUi  oj  Ika  Jriik  LoMruaft.  Ni 
publiihed  lewarda  the  end  of  the  i8i_ 

toiboentury,  but  tew  of  them  have  any  .. _-.^  _ 

of  then  arc  enumerated  in  the  iatiodiictlan  loO'LlmMn'a 
and  to  Windiach'a  Kmt^aaU  iritttt  Cmmmtlik,  ud  ia  F 
Aipiniiaim  i  Ink,  pp.  39^7.  We  iut  nuoiiaa  W. 
Cnmaiiir  (IIMJ  aa  It  lalraporOM  ft*  thejridi  ef  E.  Uliur. 


Lb  and  al  the  h^iianing  of  tbe 


1  tv  MoUoy  in  IWI  ia 
'•  peculiar  point  of  vim.    The 

oTbL^JfcuJfi^Tpu^hrf^l^^Father  Q-GrawJIe^fS^'^  t4"hS 

of  J.  P.  Keniy'a  Bamilmk  ^  Utitrm  ^k,  pu.  L-iT..  and  of  I  be 
gnmmara  by  P.  WJoyce  (Dublin.  1896)  and  aiTChriiliaa  Broihm 
Tpublin.  Toail.  For  tbe  northern  lonn  of  Ir1<h  i.  P.  Cnii't 
CiBiasari/jVidnwMlihiaimfHlPDiiMn,  1004).    ThephoaelKi 


ly  F.  K.  FiBck.  DiiArantr  Uutularl.  L  LaaUritn  an 
rMrrtwi  (Marburg,    *  


»).    G.l __. ._ 
L  (Mayn)  in  the  JCmir  iritioMr.  nv.  hl 
■  IW.    A atuoy  ot  the apeech  o(  iho north  waipuWiiSed  by  E.  C. 
inrin  under  the  title  ol  ;<  Ditlea  sf  Dtnutal.  Pk/nuicn  aad  Tau 
iiiinbildge.  too6).    For  an  account  of  the  decay  3  Itiih  n 
H.  Zimmet,  "  Die  kelliicbe  Bewcgung  in  Irland,"  PrnanitJu  Jatr. 

Mdff  for  iBpt,  vol.  93,  p.  59  B.,  anil  the  lait  chr '  "-     '- 

HydE'a  l.LtaTW7 /fiifcr^  of  Ireland  (l.ondan,  1901). 


ie  last  chapter  of  Douglai 


ion  below.    The  fini  dictionaiy  of  ihe  modem 

language  of  any  importance  waa  that  pubTUhed  by  J.  O'Brien  in 
iTftT^en  came  E.  O'Reilly  with  hu  IriikEn^ith  Diairtarj 
(Dublin.  1817].  Tbb  booli  contains  a  vaat  nore  of  wordi  gathered  oa 
no  pzlna[de  whatever  from  all  manner  of  k^uhts.  and  haa  iherclive 
to  be  used  with  camion,  but  even  ai  (he  preteni  day  it  renders  con- 
alderable  aetvice.  A  aecond  edition  with  a  aupplement  by  O'DonoMn 
*a>j»bliihedaftertbelatter'adEaihin  1864.  TheRnt  iruitwonhy 
diclKHiary  of  the  modem  UoEuage  wa>  pubuihed  under  the  aui;«tt 
of  the  IriahTcinSocielybyP.  J.Dinncen(LDndDn,  1904).  Eiulith- 
Iridi  dinionarie.  have  teen  compiled  by  a  Foley  (DiThlin.  llssi: 
E.E.Fgurniet  (Dublin,  1903);  T  O'Neill  Lane  (DubLn,  1904). 

(A)  ScgffiiA  Codu.— Scottish  GacLc  it  ibe  lonn  of  Coiddic 
■peccb  whicb  waa  Inuoduced  inlo  Scotland  by  tbe  Dataudic 
Scota  who  came  over  from  Irtland  in  the  early  ccntuifet  ol  out 
en.  We  poueis  piaclicilly  no  early  monumenit  ol  ihe  language. 
We  have  one  er  two  ihicripiHuu  m  Latin  characten,  aucb  ai  thai 
><  St  Vigeaiu  and  Ibe  Ogama  sieniioned  above,  wfakb  have  not 
Tct  been  solved  In  the  Bm>r  of  Dtir  there  b,  a  colophon  ol  a 
few  Lnei  probably  written  by  10  Irish  scribe  io  the  gth  ceoiury, 

of  lh«  period,  t 
Gaelk  ot  Scoiland  01 
aame  MS.  ibeic  a 


!Of  th 


■y  accurately  reprtMnl  the 
)Dt  be  pure  Irish.  In  ihe 
luclber  Gaelic  Krapt  belongiii|  to  Ibc  iilb 
and  I  tib  ceniuiia.  The  word-loniBiD  ihoe  entiles  are  identical 
witb  tboae  cuirenl  at  tbe  time  in  Irdand,  but  Ibe  hinorical 
orthography  items  10  show  more  signs  ol  decay  than  is  ihe  cue 
■  •  ■  ■  ThctnedievalScotliihMSS.in  IheAdvocates'Libiary 
irgh  are  only  just  being  pubJisbcd,  bul  tbey  tefiki  eiihtf 
>m  Ireland  or  to  be  wtittcB  in  pure  Irish.  Tilt  end  tt 
renluiy  brought  a  change.  The  Lordship  ol  ihe  Iski, 
the  great  boad  between  Ireland  and  Scoiland,  wu  broken  up. 
Tbe  GaetaoT  Scollaod,  Ihrowo  on  thdrovDteioiirces,  advanced 
tbeir  own  dialect  10  the  position  of  a  literary  language  and  tried 
to  discard  the  Irish  orthography.  The  Btoi  of  lit  Dca*  of 
Litntri,  compled  about  1300,  ia  written  in  a  kind  ol  pbaoeiic 
onbOfTaidiy  which  has  sol  ai  yd  bets  sufbcienily  in-nligilrd 
The  language  of  those  poems  which  are  not  directly  taciibtd  to 
Irish  poeU,  and  which  may  Ihtrefoit  be  regarded  ij  rtptescnling 
the  literary  language  of  tht  Highlands  at  the  lime,  seenii  to 
occupy  a  poiiiioii  midway  between  Iiith  and  Smlcish  Gaelic, 
But  mlil  ihe  bcginaing  oi  Ibc  iSIb  century  tht  Higlilands  were 


HANX  LANCUAGEJ  Cj 

undtr  the  liieiiry  dominim  c[  Iidand,  in  much  so  ibai  Bcdell'i 

glossary  Iram  1690  to  1767,  ind  Bishop  Cirseimll'i  veraoo  ol 
KooJi'i  Praytr-book  (is*?)  »  pme  Iriih.    The  luguaite  of  iht 


bulary.  but  there  *re  also  imponant  4]ivcr«pco  id  pbaw 
uiBcttuni.  fn  iht  trtt  place,  Wtlih  G»Iku  written  hu 
■ivta  up  th«  naul  muiadon  (eclipse),  if.  Seottirt  aj  W,  "  o 
Inih  V  m-lv:  Scdiiih  •«  Dr.  "  cl  <he  muntne*."  Iruti 
It  ihoukl.  however,  be  oWived  that  in  Skye  and  Ibe  Ou 

biullicd  tound'  Dot  npiveated  m  wiidnt.  ikni  mof  " 
pmnouiKcd  mtik;  ital,  "  laA,"  u  (I9IL  A|Uii  there  iiai 
10  taxn  I  libilani  In  ihe  noup  r/,  thus  hoM.  "  right,"  h 
tiaril.  and  the  diKinciianlMween  palauliied  ind  non-pa 
KuiHt.  i.  not  »  tiBfdly  obHiwI  m  io  Irah.  The  nrnip 
ScoihidpronaiDixduif  (U.  We  nay  alv  notioa  Ihn 
GulkoRKrniaDsId  )  ini  nuober  of  word*  Hhere  Ir->- -- 
Ihui.  Old  Ir.,r^,Sn>tIith  O.Ot,  Itiah/Jr.  but  in  both 
ing  is  Jau  (In  iMi  retpect  Sntlish  Gaelic  coea  hand 
ManiandihealmiMeuiiicdriAoCDown).  Similirl 
in  Scottiih  Gaelic  ud  ManiKreanI  vonU  prcadia 

peculiarity  ol  Scotliih  Cadie  i»  Ihai  it  mbelilutei  len«»  or  voice 
mediae  for  the  voiced  nopa^  and  even  i,  r,  ■  iouDd«  abow  *  gi 
t^^.i^„-^.  .«  ^.-^  ..^  .k.  .„*-     Scotfiah  Gflvlic  H«a  (anber  » 

played  a  miHh  msieT  part  thar 


6.7 


I  ban  In.k 

wt  rind  Ibl.  _ 
Itiih.    ThHE 


KS 


ai;  tr.cnfa/.ScuJaJ.    Wbenwetui 
ajiaFogy  lias  heie  played  a  m 
-      -  lendency  to  mala  lbs  | 
moBoaylLablca  end   in  -4 


he  pTFcedJQE  aauiid.  The  pment  (future)  utA  pa«t 
(conditional,  repiHenting  bolfa  the  Imperfeel  Indic 
ry  luture  of  Iriihl  supply  Ihe  (dace  ot  the  [riih  consue- 


-„  „,-- .  «,»  -^,>.,v.—p  Haa  divefged  very 

iibly  Icam  Iriih,  K(.  in  (he  bh  of  Ib>  (It,  £i)  for  u. 

It  teenu  now  to  be  igieed  that  die  vsiioui  •' 


dialecta  of  Scettiih 

■       ulhcm. 

outhly 


SiheFiftho^I^ine toLoch'Let  .  ,  .  . 
jlish  la  (he  Grafnpiana.  The  oountiy  ownnl  by  tin  nonhem 
inject  was  of  old  the  country  of  the  nocthem  Picta.  vhiljt  the 
oniori  of  Ar^Ushire  &outh  of  the  boundary  line,  ttwether  with 
lute  and  Anan,  made  up  the  liingdont  of  Dalriada.  The  Gaelic 
ijirict  lODth  of  the  Grampians  bcfonged  to  the  Southern  Picta. 
'he  aoiitbcmdalcct  is  commonly  Rgvvd  as  the  Uteraiy  lapcufe, 
[  approaches  monneaily  to  Irish  r--" .•..  :-a..^-.  - t 


fantwT  In  Ihe  so 


e  petiilaHy  the  hiah-baek'naiTDw-uDEDaDded 
..»;.v,d  the  Kxilh  in  many ■—  -  '  -  ' ^■'- 

K)  The  nonb  has  -"-  '-  --' 
irtber,  -     -     ■ 


mi£j^°^. 


X  northern  dlaleni  go  very 


I,  prefers 


rnled 


final  vowela.     It  nu 

Ulster  Irish.  ihusConliaiight  arlii,"  bread! 
lanU  tiiii.  Again.  Scottish  agree*  with  Nonn  insD  in  tnc  lot*  01 
lynthdie  vc(b-f«n>  and  in  using  a*  ■egitiv*  ekt.  Mid.  Ir.  i>ii», 
lucAo.  But,  on  the  other  hand.  Scotland,  with  the  emplion  of 
South  Argyll  and  some  of  the  Isles,  dipfathoiigiaes  accented  a,  0,  r,  in 
miKWayUabk*.  before  11,  >■.  m.  thus  [esCBiblitK  the  tpnch  of 
MuiHier.  InSouthAtgylllheorinDalsbortvaiiEliahalflcntlKiied, 
An  to  the  sDulliem  limns  of  Gadie  ipKcfa  in  Scotland,  the  honndaty 
between  Gaehc  and  Engliah  in  medieval  tinea  wu  tbe  io-cnllrd 
Highland  line,  and  at  the  War  ol  Indenenduce  it  ia  probaUe  Ihat 
it  extended  to  ^liILrg.  Perth  and  Ihe  Ochil  and  Sidlaw  Hills,  rhe 

{Ta.  II.  Murny  tived  ibe  linguistic  fnuHicr  ia  1W9-1870  with  the 
lUowing  rctidia.  The  lint  started  about  3  m.  west  ol  the  town  of 
Nairn  00  the  Maiay  Finh  and  nn  in  a  south-east  direction  to  tSe 
Dee.  4  n.  above  Ballater.  On  tbe  other  side  of  the  Dee  it  began 
4  m-  ■hove  B^monl  and  follomd  the  boundr-  -'  "—'■  —'  "--■- 


Teith,  4  or  4  m.  berow  Callander.  Thence  it  ran  1 
ibott  3  Uke  MoHtehh  to  Gatlmore,  ami  from  I 
deanao  on  the  east  side  of  Loch  Lemond.  On  t 
pasard  through  Glen  Douglas  down  Loch  Long  ai 
Clyde, ImvingBuleandAinintDtbe-Hi.  Atlhe 
boundary  hat  probably  needed  to  the  eatrnt  1^  se 

™BHyf«.T^a™le'n 


telle  was  spoken  in  Calloway  and  OD  Ihe 
.  The  ft^owing  ligum  from  Ihe  census 
>e  in  Ihe  number  of  persons  who  speak 


Jthiilncirde. 
■aelic  oionolingiiislt; 


ahem  of  Gaelic  < 
-  (aj  *H  mono 


'tm.^' 


at  neatly  one-hall  of  tl 


wbere  tlie  CaeUc  that  is  spot 
have  king  been  local  Bciti 

of  their  Dative  longne,  tbe . .„„„ 

GiUiaLuh ttoamiBittai}.  TbitsoesHy boMt ananul gntheilK 
calkd  the  «id  (-Eng.''n»ot  "}oa  thelLnofthiWeUiElmddlod. 
■nd  lecently  the  Scoliiah  Ednatioo  Desannent  haa  caunteiMnced 
of  Gadk  ia  Kifhtnsd  Khook  _^^(he  Balilicid 


.  iteotof  Antrim. 

ssiiU  unmisukably  Scnttleh.  Then 
of  HigUandeti  (or  Ibe  niltivui« 
-  -iimrtaM  sac  beinc  An  Cninr 


tand. 


inlivl 


not'  likely  to  amanieflie  pni|)oniant  of  tl* 
1.  Asa r^le,  however,  Hwhlanden  are  better 
language  than  Irish  Geefs,  for,  ibe  majorily 
uvencouragedtoreadlhelrBibin.  Theieam 
dch  devote  half  their  space  to  Gaelic.  The 
fouBded  October  loog !  and 
rterly  (Ml  •■  SlStd*>a 

rholly  in  CaeUc  aH»i«l"lB'^?i^cf'E(iW^ 


a  tlut  pubhsiwd  by 
srjEdintuiib.  Igoi;. 


sssx 


1901.  This  book  Is 
uires  to  be  aupnleincfltto  and  cor- 
V.  Robenaon  have  published  ba- 
ilecu  in  tbe  Ztilxkr^l  filr  tMiiclu 
be  TfwuadiMieflltiGailv&Mtly 
'''  on  Gaelic  phiWogy  Is  Aleiandei" 


-%t^r. 


■fiVs);  'N.   McAlaioe,  7i 
K  1847)  (iMi  bode  glvea  the  pronunciati- 
-     ";wmr,  Coattc  aad^fneluh  DicMnsory  (L 
...    fc...,..,  ,-..-^,.- -MAta  by  E. 


Kighlaad  Society   oil'  Snt'laod 


:,  >acJ«y  CtiiOlit.  published  b; 


(c)  UaKx. — Out  louicei  oF  inlaitnatioii  wiili  legiid  to  llie 
language  of  the  Isle  of  Uan  are  even  more  acaoty  in  the  early 
period  than  they  nleln  the  case  of  Scotlaiid.  There  are  a  nunber 
-  -  the  island  in  Irish  litenluie,  but  the  uiliesi 
vernacular  we  poueosit  the  version  ol  the  Book 
of  Common  Pnyet  loade  by  Bishop  Phillips  in  lAio.  In  this 
inslalion  the  tndlllonal  Irish  orthography  b  not  foUownJ. 
The  spelling  resembles  Ihe  orthography  which  mis  employed  in 
"  ■  ■  by  Ibe  mmpUec  of  Ihe  Book  a/  the  Dmn  o/  Litmcrt. 
Ihis  syilem  was  used  is  a  question  which  il  i*  diDSciJl 
In  Scotland  tbe  Irish  orthography  haa  pravaHnl  ia  > 
dighily  modified  form,  but  Manx  wiiien  adhered  to  a  ipodc  ol 
rhich  «aa  as  phouetk  as  any  sysirni  based  on  English. 
" camctly  Aogio^otlith,  orthogr^diy  o    " 


be.    This  fad,  c 


with  the  npid  lAanetic  decay,  of  the 


6iS 

liDgoiie,  maka  ft  eitr 
vilna  in  to  br  »llac 
bcsiiuiing  of  the  iStli  c 
Iwo-thirdi  of  the  lutiv 


CELT 

■t  Willi  Boond- 


[WELSK  LANGUAGE 


jiftiih  wu  not  usdcniood  by 
in  nf-*  the  S.P.C.K.  issued  * 
"  The  popuJiiion  of  the  Isle  ii 

fiiit  froQi  ibu  lime  Enfliih  gndiuUy  crept  io.  The  lut  edition 
(tf  the  Mbm  Bible  KM  iuued  in  1814,  and  ol  the  New  TeiUment 
in  1840.  The  present  writer'*  great-grandmotbei  refused  to 
ipak  Eugliih,  bit  grandfather  (b.  iSij)  preached  in  Muu  bikI 
bluish,  ind  hi*  father  (b.  1844)  only  ipoke  Eniliih.  The 
iolbwiof  Gfnni  iUiatnU  the  npid  dectine  of  the  Unguigt.— 
Honolin[uiK»^      BiUBEuiva. 
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Midi  Kxadi  In  1  niich  cloacr  lelallon  to  Scoitiih  Gaelic  than 
Iriifa,  and  £iberoien  Male  thai  thty  cauM  uademand  a  (ood  deal 
ol  whai  i>  Hid  in  South  Aisrll,  thbufb  they  are  quite  al  a  lota  at 
Kinule.  Manx  shibiti  Ihe  lame  ttiideacy  aa  Scottiih  to  lue  ana- 
lytical and  periplinHie  Ian  is  the  verb,  thuajaami.  "  to  do,'  ii 
ucd  like  ScDttbh  Jmm^  wMi  u  lidoilive  u  CDxea  Ibe  peal  SKl 
(alure.  The|inifiitkaaacqnlndaaiBiiieatary(CuIiire)aiiniicatioa, 
■adlhepaBtDutid[ileeadaiB-ilfScattiib<H).  The  neiiiliTe  ia<k 
aalnScotiuduidOiater.  ManitocaaalaruiionhcinScotiiAin 
dnvpfaic  BMtMgl  bial  VDwalt,  tf ■  tUarm, "  Iqrd,"  liiih.  tffkianai 
-« la  tht  lavouiile  slural  endini  in  MhRainivEa.  The  oaHl  uuia- 
IiM  baa  beea  putly  fivei  ap.  OM  Iriih  •utmtd  I  i>  rnquently 
RUiiudj  e^  Ar, "  mH,"lTiih^fipell/Br),andllievo«clBPaDdo 
IK  aabaaiu  in  ScWtiih.  i.f.  Manx  cui,  "  ftBC."  ScMliih  ui, 
Iriih  Bf.  MwB  ii  divided  in  itaelf  about  the  tniliHnI  of  •ban 
accented  voiicUbcfa«U,iH,  IK  Aooordinf  to  Rhy>  Ibe  mulh  aide 
laaflbaM,  whibt  the  north  aide  dipbltiooDin:  <^.  Iriih  aum, 
"lt«,"  oiiM.  "offipriBg."  S.  Mini  Ma.^Mi,  N.  Manx.  trim. 
Umk  (writtea  am,  (baa).  In  lb*  miitef  sf  mCB  Maax  ia  quile 
•eiglaal.  (sine  fanbtr  even  Iban  the  <Ualeca  a(  Ibe  aouih  tX  Inland. 
Net  only  dota  it  diilt  Ibe  nma  in  the  eaac  of  heavy  derivalivc 
•ttttna  like  -da  and  rtduee  the  precedlni  vowel  •.(.  Ir.  fiuirS*. 
Sc  ^ana,  Maoi  fiiii.  "  urlnc.''^  but  even  in  caaea  like  tmikUa 
-  variety?  St  Ir.  OMUadT  O:  Ir.  cawacUaadi  otd*.  "  voice,-' 
Ir.aaUndt.  The  Mid.  Eailiihauaaon  Ibe  Bnalia further  leuined 
'  ~  >chni&aaajW«a:"nMioa,"fBr^."dcUv«'." 
niliar  M  Hon  wc  nay  awnlkia  Ihi  foUowint. 
.  _  jt  ihowi  ■  lendency  to  becooie  liaped  and 
n  Doooq'tlablea  poal-neailc  final  m,  m,  are  oileo 
inumive  fr.  d  rcapcctivdy.  thui  btn  "  woman,"  may 
M.  Ir.  <  bceoiDca  monpalatal  and  ti  often  a.  Ir. 
•t  «w-»-,  iM  u.  Ir. /uctr.  "•nsug."  Mani/ailyr:  Ir.  auu, 
"  witer."  MiJui  mMiy. 

AwTBOainu  OM  Manx,— The  plan  and  pemiial  ntnwi  <d  the 
Ide  ol  Man  have  beea  tolkned  by  A.  W.  Mm  in  Ifaiu  Noui' 
({.oodao,  1903)  Cu%ef  ibe  proper  nana  an  Scaadioavian).  The 
chkf  KHim  ol  intninatiHi  about  Ibe  Bpakcn  taniuaae  li  J.  Rhya, 
rw  CMno  1/  iia  f  taaaJm  if  Han  Ctik  (London,  iftu)  (tbc 
'book  haa  oolcnnaately  no  Index  aid  no  teita).    The  only  teneui 

— ■_;„  Manx  naphlcally  ia  tbc  namcrieiin 

the Zrt«fc.?-'- --"'-'-  -'-■——'-  —•  •■ 


ETbaidjiaML 


„ m  Bfii*  Am^nl  CaalK  «r  LaaiaaH  . 

^J/«.wnia<ly<aa>dM'aab.    Thii  book  ■»  npubTidied 


Judical 

lie  iha  Hani  Society  ia  i8<n,  aad  a  bniinile  leprini  of  ihia  laner 
waa  made  lor  Dvariich,  London,  ism.    A  uiefnl  rillle  book  enlitkd, 
....      .  .  2,  jf„^  ,^  publiihed  by  Edwin  Goodwin  (Du'-"- 

«  are  iwo  dkrtlonarlea,  one  by  A.  Croeen,  Dot 

la  now  heinf  reprinted  for  Ax  ClusliaiB  Caiiikai 

licb  li  endcavouriac  10  encouraee  the  ui 

Hmdncad  into  Ibe  KMib.   The  other  dictio 

iaby  J.  Kdly  In  two partft-C)  Manx  and  EnglUli,  (3}  Engliih  and 
Maai,  pubU&ed  by  the  Manx  Sgciety  ia  1866.  Kelly  alu  preiuied 
•  Titfot  of  Manx,  triili  and  Gaelic,  bated  upon  Eni1i>h,  which  hat 
never  been  publiihed,  A  utelut  paper  on  the  lantoite  appeared  in 
Ibe  rnawMoai  ^  l)u  LaUan  FkiMttiai  SitUly  for  |8;3  by 
K.  Iinoer.  "  The  Miox  Laxfuatc :  Ita  CnnBur,  Litenluie  and 
Preient  Stale,"  (E.  C,  Q.) 

Oil.  BryUMrit.  The  term  Bii'thonlc  Is  uaed  lo  denote  Ibe 
CcUte  diilMU  ol  Waks,  Btittany  and  Cornwall.  Unlike  Ihe 
Ceidd*  th*  Biytboik  peoplci  bavt  no  common  name  for  Ibdr 
feuvu>t>.  Fonm  at  Biy^onlc  apeecb  were  doubtleu  current 
throi^OBl  EbiIuhI  and  Walei  and  the  Lowland)  oF  Scotland 
■t  the  time  ol  tht  Saion  iqva^on.  Hm  S.E,  ol  Biitain  mav 
bnvc  been  cxUB^Tdy  Komaniud.  end  it  ii 


remniBti  ol  GoidcUc  ipeech  may  have  Unbend  on  in  out-of-tlie. 
way  i!ornen.  No  litcniy  docoments  dating  from  thit  period 
have  been  ptttetved,  but  some  idea  of  the  chancier  of  Brylbonic 
Buy  be  gxibettd  fioin  Ihe  numeiciu  inscriptions  which  have 
come  to  light.  In  Ihe  middle  ol  the  6lh  century  Biythonic  waa 
confined  to  the  weateni  half  of  Briuin  louth  of  the  Clyde  and 
Forth.  The  coloniialion  of  Britannia  minor  or  Aimoricia 
Brilianyduringthesthand  bli  centuries  will  be  described  later. 
In  ihc  Utter  part  of  the  6lb  ctotuiy  the  W.  Saioot  pushed  iheii 


■a  far  I 


Id  fro 


the  BrythoM  of  S.W,  Britain  were  eui  oS  from  their  I 
Wales.  Early  in  the  ;ih  century  the  Biyihons  ol  Stratbdyde 
were  similarly  isolated  by  the  lullle  of  Gicslei  (fiij).  TIk 
kingdom  of  Stralhdyde maintained  a  aeparaiecxisteiiceuiitiltiie 
lothcenluiy,  and  II  is  generally  stated  that  Brythonic  ipccchdid 

far  Biyibanic  nanies  and  worda  have  survived  in  theae  dislficts 
has  never  been  pnpeily  investi(iled.  Certain  it  is  that  Bty- 
thonic  numerals  survived  anonpt  abepberdi  in  Cumberland. 
Westmorland  and  N.W.  Yorkshire  down  to  Ihe  second  hall  of  Ihe 
iglh  century,  jusi  as  herrings  are  still  counted  in  UiBI  by  Manx 
hahermenotbeiHise  quite  irmocent  of  the  language.  Accordin^y. 
from  the  7lh  century  onwerds  Brylbonic  becatne  fradnaSy 
limiled  is  Cieat  Britain  to  three  ititlricts— Smthdyde,  Walo, 
and  Cocnwall  and  Devon,  During  the  ;thcenIuiytheBiytbant 
of  Wales  and  Stialhclyde  often  fought  side  by  side  against  the 
An^ea,  atKl  it  is  from  this  period  thai  the  name  by  which  the 
Welsh  call  tlietnsclves  is  suppceed  to  dale.  CymnK'Camlifi, 
pi.  Cyiiiry<*Combroiei,  i.e.  "  fellow-counliymcn  "  aa  ^iposed 
toW.iiif/rf,CauL41/<>h'<ig«,"fo[ei(nen."    Wc  have  do  meant 


petty  lUtca 
The  chid  I 


■f  the  n 


I  Celtic 


rlh  which  ictaioed  thdl  independence 


rhich  disiingubli  the  Biyihonic  ftocn  the 
ooiueuc  oiaiefit  nave  abeady  been  enumeiated.  In  the  course 
of  the  etb  and  ;lb  centuries  final  sboit  wwcb  disappeared. 
In  compaund  namei  the  final  vowel  remains  in  the  Gist  cob- 
ponenl  until  the  )lh  century.  Short  vowels  in  other  than  initial 
syllables  when  immediately  preceding  the  sucsi  (on  th»  hiiloTial 
penultimate)  diuppear,  whilit  long  ones  are  shonened.  <.{. 
Welsh  tardoM  from  Lat,  carUikm.  Olhet  vowels  in  unstioacd 
position  are  apt  in  be  reduced,  (bus  I,  i,  give  j  In  O.  W.  (Mid. 
W.  y).  A  marked  characteristic  of  Welsh  aa  diitingulibcd  fma 
Cornish  and  Breton  is  Ihe  trealnient  of  I  under  the  influence  ol 
a  following  I.  In  Welsh  the  result  it  a,  in  Com.  and  Btet.  t. 
e,(,  WciiliMMl,"  taints,"  BrI,  Mat.  sing.  Mat.  The  mulainna 
■eem  to  have  started  In  the  aecond  half  of  Utt  6th  centoiy  ia 
Ihe  case  of  the  lennes. 

See  J.  Ulh.  I^iJJoIi  lalimitMUilmiMa  Briimintl  (Paris. 
IS}3);  j.  Uxh,  CkralamaaUirilBniii  (Pxiii.  lS«o). 

(a)  Wrisk  iCymratg).—lt  is  usual  10  divide  the  bistoiy  of  Ihe 
Welsh  language  into  Ihtee  periods-Old,  Middle  aitd  hlodem. 
To  the  oldest  period  belong  the  coUectiont  of  glosses,  Ihe  eariieA 
of  which  go  back  to  about  Boo.    'The  middle  period  extends  (nun 


At  a  rule  the  medial  mnatlon  of  the  ttmiea  and  taediae  ■•  ael 
Cnoled  In  O.  Webh.  Intervocalic  t  <>  lonietinHa  retained  but 
eneially  it  bai  diappeared,  iriiiln  after  r  and  I  ii  is  iiill  wriilin. 
n  Ihe  eourae  of  the  oih  eeatury  Initial  *  (t)  bemnei  ra  (later  tw). 
It  the  a  Webb  docmenu  eooibt  almaal  eafinlr  ol  ixDlaied  wvcta. 
le  know  acarcely  aiiythint  about  the  Rorpholoty  of  the  langiace 
Inrini  Ihia  pei4od.  To  the  middle  perfcAd  btlant  the  aacieai  poena 
mm  ihe  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,  bat  ibe  lanpiage  of  tbetecoB- 


flirhce 
Other  it 


ct  of  infvtnuikKi  for  tbit  p( 


liihcentunr.    Toseomew 

lattbeioni  the  Mabinofioii  (r4th  reMuiT  MS.),  and  the  pi 

«Bof  Fimoi  roBaacea  puUiahed  hy_  R.  WilUaut  dsth  eealuj 


y  (O.  W, 
oiiiy  beer 


Mod.  H^  Ihi  oitingrapiiy  l>  ngulaiiied~and  does 


thit  period  daiet  the 

einploycd  in  MM.  w. 

tefulat  during  the  ia 


CELT 


6iq 


vntirTTy  diuppcarrd  in  WtM),   Tlicreut  dbI,  ,._,„  — 

tbc  cB*e  torrai,  the  diul  vKt  th«  iKutfrr  DciMer.    Cofflpucd  with 

.._  '^->- '-'  dcdtMioii  McconSn.  to  -e-  (-»,  ^  4.,  ^K,  -J-, 

id  luial  fltema,  Webh  cn}y  dMidfiililKm  th«  nqa. 

and  plur.,  the  litter  RiDctiinei  tcUinlB(  u  old  (onmliBii. 
'  m  pibul  inodifiatEon,  tJ.  cenit  "  hdim," 


Cilttun],  dentil 

™'(Jw.  -«,  Mid.  \^' 

I  In  luc  dma  tolbe  pmeiit  day  u  in  Bnton.    In  the  third 
, n(.  d(  the  pm.  Ind.  then  in  ioitiiKe-  ~  ■■-  -■-■—  "'-^*- 

of  ibc  peculiar  ■hmutJOD  between  ortbotonic 


pvn  O.W.  .«.  Mid.  W.  -«.  Mod.  W.  -am.  e<.  Hmnn.  "  heuli." 
The»rmiluliDil-m«Jo(th«*i' —  —     ■™-'-' — '— 

liiul  oUcctt  betinea  i 

ifliiseMwatoIhepre-.^-,  ^, ^-  ^.^v~-.-    ...  .~^  ^»... 

«.  D(  the  pm.  Ind.  then  an  ioitaiKa  in  Ibe  <Mea  Webh 

.^ r-^liv  ahmutJOD  between  ortbotonic  and  abialiite  forma 

whidi  eiiancteriic  tbc  Iriih  paradigmi»  f.f.  ptttid,  "  it  ■nddtva." 
bui  Kv  phar^  The  Kvenl  typei  (rf  conf ufalton  THtmentni  is  Iriah 
ha¥e  become  cbtcuredr  tncei  Rnuinina  only  In  Ibe  endinn  of  tbc 
Ihinl  lioi.  ol  the  pm.  Ind..  the  pnt.  In3.  (Mid.  W.  -u.  ti.  -it)  and 
the  pnt.  pawn  (MM.  W.  -al,  -H.  :■')■   Tte  verb  tyMcm  o(  Weiih 

■ 1._.  __j_^_?.i  »._.  '"TDi  coTTHpondina  Co  the  Idih 

I  or  unrednplicated  with  1on[ 

ly  poetry),  pluperfect  [a  new 

Inihe  wbj.  early  W.  di.- 

to  be  replaced  by  the 


iftbc  Iriih  i-iubj..  Ihoi 


ii£n  of  ihcBi 
>utn  the  form 


Wc  have  Ken  already  that  Walee  brtan  to  eiiit  u  *  narate 
entity  roDiUy  at  theead  of  the  6th  and  becinnlni  of  the  71I1  ccn- 
-„^„  turiet.  InlhcMcondhalfof  IhtmonturyiheWeiili 
svT^  were  crMifined  In  pretty  much  their  preaenc  llmitt  by 
**f  QfFa,  kingof  Mema,  who  coiutnictcd  Ebe  t>ykv  foing  by 

•""•*■  Mh  naiiw.  which  haaappToumaiclyrcitiajncd  the  political 
bdundary  ijeiwcrn  Eiurland  and  Walei  era  •inn.  Fmn  Ihii  lime 
onwanii  the  bitter  Fcehng  agabut  En|[land  which  we  find  cannwd 
ia  ilie  fervid  cocniHaitioni  of  Tolo  Gm  uid  otiicr  twlLtieal  barda 
■crved  ID  prevent  any  acfiotia  jntiAda  of  Enfilih  on  WcUit-spcaltinf 
territory.  tMth  the  advent  of  the  Tudon.  however,  there  came  a 
Real  ciiaAee.  Henry  VII.  owed  fail  throne  In  laree  neaaure  to  the 
•uppon  be  had  tealved  from  Walea  and  he  prided  l^iurff  en  fail 
that  thraotbeut  the 


Tf  Walei  leceived  eicepcionsny  bvooi 
of  the  English  aovereign  and  pariiai 
iMiKd  orderlnf  a  tranilatiaa  of  the  Bib 


Wclih,   AKthiiL ., _ 

of  the  leaden  of  tlie  peof^e  towardi  Enfland.  The  diange  ii  already 
apparent  in  the  poemi  of  Leidi  Giyn  Cotbi  and  others.  And  the 
(irildDE  iMertrKe  In  Ibe  manner  Id  which  the  Refotniatiofl  was 
Fecarded  in  Ireland  and  Wales  ia  wortliy  of  peoiarL    During  the 

...     L    >...!..  --■-'-■----'- -riably on tbeRoyilistside, 

tt  th*  ■ncm-nnr  of  Wales 
^dlangoage. 

p  appoiDt  Engliahmen 
ih  biBhoprfca.    fn  this 


Scuart  wan  the  Welsh  nobles  fooi 


n  o(  the  Tudi 


At  the  t» 

I^noranr  of  Ibe  national  language  to  the  Welsh  bohoprfca. 

Tnanncric  Is  not  a  matter  for  suipdv  thai  >  feeling  olestra..,., _ 

■houid  STOW  up  between  the  Inlkof  the  popularion,  who  only  knew 
Wclih.  ind  the  clergv  and  noblei,  Ihcic  inlellectuBl  leaden.  The 
neelect  of  Ibe  nat  101^  language  is  evident  titim  the  laije  nDmber  of 
En^liiUi  words  which  hive  even  crept  Into  such  dinal  wnrki  as 
Prichard's  CenB™"  J  Cymry  snd  Eilia  Wynn'a  GarMitatUua  y 
Batii  Oig.  It  Is  stated  thnc.  of  Ibe  2«9  worln  published  %f  Welsh- 
men between  154G  and  i6u,  44  were  in  Latin.  IR4  in  EnfKsb  and 
enly  41  in  Welsh,  and  of  thine  y>  innsiit  of  works  of  piety.  Thus 
at  the  beginning  of  the  iftthcenluiy  there  seemed  a  fair  clianee  that 
Welih  would  wm  become  eilinel  Blie  Cornish. 

An  cYIraordinary  chann  was  broURht  about  by  the  Methodist 
-  It  in  Wales.    The  piearhe-  ' ' '-■-■  -'  ■•-- 


•1,  addtesied  Ihem  in  the  venu 
■d  with  ei 


I  about  Wales  en 


the  Established  Oiurch.  Criffilh  Joim,  won  a 
Ing  lay  schools  to  which  young  and  rtid  might  cumc  uj  uram  id  mu 
the  Welsh  Bible.  Between  ITlTarid  I7«1  juj  such  schools  spang 
up.  at  which  no  fewer  than  IH.IjS  persons  of  aU  ages  lamed  lo  riWl 
iRcir  native  langnage.  After  GOIIlh  lonn's  death  tlus  work  was 
carried  on  by  others,  notabhr  by  Charles  o(  Bala  [i7JV-iai4),  who 
passed  over  10  Calvlnislle  Methodinn  and  whose  schools  were  Inns- 
lormed  after  Ibc  model  of  the  Sunday  schools  instituted  in  17I1  by 
Raben  Rillirs.  Charles  of  Bala  was  largely  instrumeiiTil  in  the 
founding  of  the  Btrtlih  and  Foieign  Bible  Sociny.  and  Wiles  was 
pswidcd  with  100,000  copies  of  the  Bible  aod  Tcsiament  it  very 


nodetate  prices  BMiob's  Moigaii'i  nnlDn  of  the  Soipium 
made  in  ijW  (final  revi^  leaoT  repmws  the  speech  of  North 
Wales  vhidi  hid  remiined  more  OI  less  Iree  Irom  English  inaoence. 
BO  thai  the  lingoige  of  the  Welsh  Bible  is  rightly  reonfed  sa  the 
Utenry  model.  Thne^oniths  of  the  inhalriuats  of  Wibs  belHW 
to  Itie  various  Noomnfomist  sects,  nd  theicfore  pass  afanosl  withem 
eiotptisn  thmuih  the  Sunday  schml,  where  they  aie  diiUed  ia  its 
sole  object  e(  Btudy,  iht  WMd  Bible. 

mth  the  IncfiEBiIni  employBcnt  of  Webb  owing:  ts  the  Noo- 
— . — , 1 1  also iwaheoed a BowlBtere  " ' 


part  faistenr  tt  lb*  osiacipatiiy.  A  society  alilafl  Icslt  the  0>s. 
MO-  y  dmrnrtMiH  waa  fouled  in  Londoa  in  tni.  aad  durOw 
the  lOBcetding  htH-tamuy  two  periodicils  eieliidvely  In  Welu 
were  Marted.  lb*  ens,  TV^s^v  Omjiiitulk,  la  IT70.  the  other, 
CjkipmtmCymt—f.bifni.  TbawarinawitneasedtbecrcatlDa 
oliD  Important  aodety.  the  OssMOosy  C^snbiMw),  in  LondoB. 
in  whicli  the  moving  spirits  wen  Wllilam  Owea  (R^t.  Owen  toBia 
•nd  Edsrtid  WUiami.  The  lesnlts  of  their  InMat^ble  sewdi  for 
ancient  Welsh  nonuscrfpts  were  pubKsbed  la  tfana  voluns  wadet 
the  title  iljsTViia  ^FiliJMtotT  (tandon,  Igol-tteT).  Osm  fusther 
lubliihed  u  edition  of  the  greHest  meSieval  Wd  poet  EtelyiU  K 
Gwilym.  aad  also  the  £ntavIaiiB  dictionary.  But  this  was  ut  aZ 
In  GanasryOwea  (1711-1769)  a  poel  had  liiien  whose  workaooiild 
stand  oompaclsen  with  Ibe  casaMaHionB  vt  the  nedlival  writers,  and 
it  waa  owinc  to  the  cflons  of  the  thnv  owa  above  meotioncd  that 
the  ntknol  Eisteddfod  (-i«k«,  fn»  liiMi,  "to  sit")  wu 
nvhred.  The  origla  of  these  Uteniy  festivr'-  ~  -*- — "-'  '- 
ohseinlty.  tt  b  neeided  diat  a  S.  Wdsh  pi 
Rhys,  held  a  festival  lastlu  forty  days  In  I 

victorioua  campaiga  at  wnidt  poets  and  1 „— ,._ 

gifts  and  other  rewards.    Cmffydd's  soa  Rhys  ap  Cfaffycid  is 
poned  to  have  instituted  a  siaillar  ooatest  Ik  tl-'   —  —"-'- 


t  prince,  Gndydd  ap 


VIII.  in  iji]  and  aviin  under  Ella- 
lit  igia  no  Ra«>l  eirtaddtod  for  all 
the  national  festival  has  b*en  held 


beth  £^is68.    Fioia  ijM  in 
Wiles  was  held.    Since  t9i< 

aonuiny  and  every  little  towi 

the  Nonconromin  Sunday  school  the  palnit  aad  the  elslcddfad 
maybe  regirded-ailfaemoit potent teXotammnsflnf  the inroada 
ofEnglidi.  The  whole  queili^B  of  the  viulily  of  W^  and  what 
raiy  Ge  dllrd  the  polilkil  ind  sociii  hisloiy  of  the  language  is 
mated  in  greil  detail  by  H.  Zimmcr. "  Der  Pin.Kellisnusm  Gross- 
bricannien  und  Iiland,"i.,  In /Veainifte  JolkrMliker.vDl,  irii.  (IMS) 
In  clcmeilaiy  sciwols  ia  Wiles  the  use  of  Webb  has  been  pcsmitted 

"  «^th  re^rd  10  the  encnl  over  which  Welsh  is  spokeo  a  detailed 
map  is  given  in  J.  E.  Soulhiil's  ICrfit  Lanf^p  Ccsnu  g/  ilfii 
(Newport. rB9s)-  AlinedrawnfroiatheaodthemeadaftbefaliUTy 
of  the  Dee  about  *  m.W,  of  Connah's  Quay  to  Abeithaw  ia  Glaiaornn 
would  practfcally  iadude  all  those  dtinicts  where  WeU  Is  spoEea 
byfio%of  the  population,  and  consideEaUededucttDBS would  havo 
10  be  made  for  paili  of  Flint,  MoMnmery,  most  of  Radnor  and  Ih* 
N.  pan  of  Brecon.  LiCtleisapokealDtiKeooiheTnhalf  oftbeGower 
peninsida  or  in  S.  Pembrokeshire.  Over  much  of  Anglesey  97i% 
of  the  population  spoke  Welih  and  in  parts  of  Clrdiginihire  9* -J  %, 
Of  a  total  population  in  1901  ol  i,oii,S7«,  919.814  wen  returned 
ajipeafcer5olWelsh,B(wlioinigo.oojweiemi>fxifflots.  TbatWelsh 
is  a  very  Nving  hnguige  may  be  gdhend  from  the  folloiring  statistics; 
%twen  I  Sot  and  1  Bod  no  fewer  than  SfiJ  volumes  were  published 
In  the  vernacular,  whilst  in  1603  there  ma  appearing  regularly 
3  quartei^lK  3  bi-monthlies,  18  leligioas  and  literanr  monthllea 
and  IS  weekly  papcra.  In  1909  the  number  was  pnibtbly  analer. 
The  r£nger  for^elsh  Kes  rather  in  Ibe  dircctkm  of  internJ  day. 
The  ^wecb  of  the  people  is  salnialed  with  En^Idt  words  and  idiom, 
-nd  modem  writen  Uke  Daniel  Osren  submit  to  Ibe  lanic  tnHneiKC 
istcad  of  reluming  10  the  chalcal  models  of  the  17th  nmury. 
Mnrh  tnnfeina  >A  tv  doot  aa  Rgards  the  dasiifiealioB  *^  ■!>• 
It  ia  usaal  to  divide  Ihem  into  four  >i 


Mnch  n 


v.):  U) 


nunciation  of  the  vc 


N.  and  S.  WIS  noticeable  as  early 

is.   See  M.  ^felIl•u.  Bii»b<  sir 

(IJeip^  lW7)i  aim  Brs.  uA.  ii.  pp.  &4  H., 

,  rt.;  T,  DaiiingtoB,  ■' SomeDlalectil  Boundaries  in  Mid-Wafcs." 
iHi.  ef  Ol  Bm.  Sie.  if  QMnrmfsrioi,  1900-1901.    The  onhr 
-..:nli6c  descriplton  of  a  livhg  dialect  is  ''Spoken  N.  WriA.'' 
by  H.  Sweet,  jtani.  tt  On  Lamitm  PUt.  Sit„  1S&IS84. 

AiTTBOinm  ON  Welsh  LAKcnAC& — For  the  study  of  oMei 

Welsh  t— J.  C  Zeuss.CrowiHticgCiWca  (Berlin*.  IR7I>— an  hidn 

—  the  O.  Welsh  dosses  cited  in  this  work  was  eompikd  by  V. 

ursear,  AnUtf,  aU.  tejihsgetilis.  liL  toD.137:  J.  Suachaa. 

..  J  rmnimtwm  H  Barh  ffdik.  wilh  t  RMder  (Maivhsster,  1909)-. 

].  Rhys,  £scliNi  m  ft'ffnl  PttOdtf  (London',  ig79)-    EiUtlons 

-^  'eats— Tie  BJuii  fioei  ef  Consirflkn.  facsimile  rditioB  by  J, 

■nogvryn  Evans  (Pwllheli,  iqoS);  I.  Rhys  and  1.  Cwenogvryn 

tm.  TitTal'^Ai  M4Mmptm  ((Merd,  iaS7}i  Tin  itycyntm 


^rikuliiy  (f  Walu  Citot-ita7\  nariiiud  Dnbiih.  tBTo):  W.  F. 
SkEiK.  Til  fiiwr  Amiim  Bnti  tJ  WiUi  (l  voIl.  ^ilinbiiii)i.  iS6ah 
t,Bi!iaiBOtitn,AiititntLaKiMiidlnuuiaaiaWiiUi  ILondon.  iSii)i 
Iraioiile  edilion  by  A.  W.  Wodt-Evin..  WWi*  JWnfimJ  i™ 
(OxToid,  1900)  ;K.  MevFr,  PffcJur  Dp  £/raiDC  bilh  irosAfry  (Lcipxig, 
1M7I;  R.  WULiami.  SdrOim  Jrtm  At  NtnpM  UaanicrifU 
(LaDdm,    ie;b-l89]l;  J.   E.   Southall,    Ifl/il  iiij  tfir  I^n(U|i 

lootafO"  I5''7  In  MiUn  byCriflilhl  Robm>,npriiilef  in  rinimilc 

u  tuptJemmi  lo  ihc  Rrtiu  allini  (PMiii.  i8«3l.    .' ' 

-    &ad  to  Owm  Pughr'i  Dicii 


lillit  Dl  day.     The  iscK  luUicinUlive  vorln 
-'      -V  if  Al  Wlllk  LanpuLU  {Wreilum,  1 
mpiEtemiA} l__  _.__  _ 


Ji» 


l-S/An^l.  A    W^ik 

i.)  SjWx  {Londoo'.  1898). 


BfbttJii 

volume  ol  l^<^"£we((n(Wi^^hui,  ^. 
>/  Ito  VWlt  L»(UH  (Cinnanhni*  -' 
Ctammar  ftr  Sdu^.^  (i;)  Acaiina._  .....  -      —  .. 

. ].V™t 

j'    W«&*   ftonnKIr    (Newport"     IJOll.     DmlpmriM  ^The  fifU 

IC4Ti  finimiLe  reprint.  LotidaD.  ID77);  W.  Omen  Pn|bei  A  Dk- 
licnary  of  tht  Wtitk  Lantaatt  (2  n4>.,  LondDa,  1S03:  i«[irtiited 
Drnl»)i,  1870):  W.  Spwnll,  Wilik-Enilut  ami  EMtliit^Wilik 
Diiliniih  (Larnunhdi'.  1004)1  ■•iulkra«tvW.  Rii^wili  in 

ulewu  ^nn^'bl^  D.'lilnn&r  "  * 

mrnl.    Only  A-Dd  tea,  bovevei 

1906).  cp.  J,  Loth  in  ^rritn/.  e...  _. 

nmciJDiiL    A  lurvey  of  WelAh  wrioiikt,  ■ptofln'iv  i*  wnuipcu 

in  T.  M.  Jorw'l  Ui^yMiiuOkft  Siralail  (Trrfynnon,  180J),     F« 

Wtlih  rolfbn  K  J.  Rbyh  Ciliu  y^Ucri.   wAik  lad  i/iu  (Oi- 

Ka.'aS^iii.  419  ff-  Sec  ■)»  G.  Dnllln.  Rem  ill  ijnUUii  Aulsngiu; 
vi.  117  n.;  H.  Zimiwt  ud  L.  C  Stun  ia  KmUkt  ia  CitfrmarL 
Teifi.  Abl.  id.  1.  IE.  C.  0) 

<J)  BreAiii.— Breton  (Bramifi)  is  the  nam  givm  to  the 
lanfuage  ipoken  by  those  Biitoiu.wlio  fled  (mn  the  sauih-oesl 
of  England  lo  Aimotia  (tee  Buttahv}  in  the  sih  ind  Cih 
cniuriei  of  our  nn  to  ivnid  being  haruied  by  the  Sumni- 


I  plan 


i.  Minot, 


•econd  hili  of  the  Ath  and  into  the  7Ch  cenluy  by  i  long  ilream 

of  refiigeei  [c[.  J.  Loth,  L'£mit"^um  brtlcntit,  ttta,  1S83; 
A.  de  k  Boidnic.  Hisloirt  di  la  Brdapu',  voL  i.,ii(Oj}. 
In  the  earlieftl  ^agn  it  it  difficult  to  divtinffuuh  Bivton  fron 


I'ia; 


rcenKirii^  and  M 


3U  ^ti^ 


^ncteriilica  wKicIt  icrvc  to  ihow  that  Ih 
BfEtonandnDtWilih.  Tbuhanotiainaidoe 
(u.  «)  ia  Old  BiHon,  but  rcDaioi  I.  L 
Futthir.  in  O.  W.  pntonic  A  ii  weakened  to 
written  i  and  later  y,  a  pheoonenon  whidi  d 
Kf-  Lat.  cn/cAo  appean  in  O-  W*  a«  tikti* 
A  nutkcd  cbaractetiitic  ol  Briod  it  the  cc 

Ir.  lit.  •■  OMit."  W.  tty:  Bi.  In.    In  OW  L 

atitherthe  initial  Dorthe  medial  mutatiomBtecKpreued  ID  wHiuia, 
nhiln  in  Middle  Breion  only  the  litter  ate  rrEjluly  deiulcd.  In 
tbii  period  the  Uii|fiu|{e  diverget  vety  lapidly  from  Wetih.  Ai 
nrafninent  ieaturei  we  may  mention  the  foltowing.  Stnufeed  S 
V-Prin..  Celt,  ind  fr.  i)  becomu  (k,  in  uaRtesed  i^Uabln  1:  thiu 

-oc.-<(.*Po«vacali"l^^becone.'^,■^a9ifl\VIl•h.l>utinMidd'le 

-ir.  -a-.  •■!■  Mid.  Br  luV,  Klod.  Br.  laa.  "  iDbber,'n£.  aai^\.3t. 
lalio.    Fuither,  -U  beconn  -M,  -al.  t.g.  Br.  oM.  ant,  "  cliff,"  W. 

■ml',  more  inunttant  kill.'fit,  i  (^.  'il£>  brcoaR  1,  >'.  i.i.  Mid.  Be! 
ik^rf.  •■  •word,"  Mod.  Br.  Uat.  W.  lUidyJ.  Th.  onhi^rapliy 
only  lollowed  tbc  pRMiuDciatiiu  vei7  ilowly,  and  !l  i>  not  uniil  i6jg 

a  Jnuft  priat,^j'i!H^%aunoir"'(Br.'M'a!ier),  puU^V i^^ 
in  whicba  new^lingiteiaptayed.aiKliliiuiual  10  due  Modern 
Breton  from  tlie  aniearann  0)  this  book,  althouib  in  reality  it 
marks  no  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  langiiaBC-  It  St  only  now 
that  the  initial  mutations  an  tonilttenlly  denoted  in  wTitlns  (medr 
•Uy  they  are  already  written  in  theJ  Ith  century),  and  the  differences 
between  the  dialsti  &nt  ohdc  into  view  at  thu  time.  At  in  Welth 
the  accent  i>  withdrawn  during  th*  middle  period  from  the  final  to 

OU  \NM,  and  OM  Itn:°  «H  a  ^tt  ur^-d  Joodia  wad^  oa^'>  IL^bl^ 


IBRETON  lAKCUACa 


emoKuninsorit.  Th* vocalic ffiuution ofuiiul (in  Bietoa 
which  Breinn  dillen  widefy  from  Welsh.  Breton  ha*  given  up 
■  ■  ition  nt.  cj.  Mid.  Br.  ma,.  Mod.  Br.  -».,  ''maw? 
The  UoiuatE  bdimya  a  (ondncB  [v  oattliied 


In  Welali  in  tnc  one  caic  we  tuKl  a  vowel  and  in  tbc  other  nil.  ij. 
Br.  m-K  "hjow,"  _W.  «ry.  lira;  Br.  I^X  "place.;  W.  U..    fn 

laMitate  aa  ■!■■■.  ih.  but  in  Breton  we  And  nip.  wL  r.F.  Br.  ta«-'-^. 
"  candle."  W.  amnwyll,  Lat.  u«tr;a ;  Br.  ttmfiir.  '^cuiflucaci  ' 
(in  place  namca).  W.  tymmar,  Ir.  tambar. 

with  resajd  to  the  extent  of  country  over  which  Bieton  a  ipoWn 
we  thatl  do  well  to  note  the  tea(«  of  the  olil  Breton  biahiAdca.  Tl^ta 
were  Qaimner,  St  Fol  de  Uon,  Triguier,  St  Brieuc.St  Halo.  Dol  ind 
Vaniie*.  Oodec  Count  Nooinoe  t)w  Bretons  uctKdrd  in  tbiuwio) 
sA  the  Fnnkiih  yoke  (84!'^$)  and  (oundid  an  independent  too. 
At  this  time  of  gr^tsst  political  anjanuon  the  language  br.»ru]>rv 
was  funned  by  a  line  whii:h  lUrled  roughly  a  linle  ID  the 

UonlStMichelatibemoulhofiheCaui ■  - 

EDOuih  of  the  Loire.     "    '      -■ 

we  lUid  French  encioa. 
of  Ool,  St  Mala,  5l  Biii 
unking   (cp.  J.  Loth, 
•mce  the  ijlh  and  14th  centu 
and  BiElon  Ugina  in  the  narth  af 


Brilonipeak 
oIl^B 


-u.Sird~Md~Mortiihai 

J  popuialion  of  1  J60.000,  ol  whom  roujM 

1.150,000  ipsak  Breton.  The  Dumber  of  monoglol  BtEiacuiiioie 
to  have  been  iiiB.ooo  in  iei«.  670,000  in  i8Sj,  and  over  soo/Uia 
i8t8._  Tfiere  ••  ao^pEniiy  of  diatecu  and  (ubdialecu  in  BriiU|^. 


ji  ID 


',fi 


m^!^.^. " 


iailorbi 


Tfle"fii«  lhiee~ieKniliie^nc  another  Ididy 

dialect  of  LJEon  is  reganled  aa  the  literary  dialect,  thankt  to 

The  modem  laniuage  is  unfortunately  aaturaied  vrilh  wui^ 
borrowed  from  Frenrh  which  form  at  leoit  a  quarter  of  the  aVilf 
vDcabuIsry.  The  living  speech  it  further  cbaracleriicd  by  innuniif' 
able  rasct  of  c«nwnanut  mclathc^v  and  by  para^tic  naaatiralit-iL 
Loih  gives  ipecimcmof  the  moat,  impotant 'varieties  ot  Breton  it 
his  ^frri/axio/jlir  br£lamHe.  pp.  J63-3M,  bvt  hate  WG  mutt  afiiiK 


le  final  lyliabb.    Ig  Haute-Cctnoui 
..,..„  .,.  «l>h.(,-,_  the  stress  00  lu 


iniepenulliniate.  whilst  in  Tt^guier  ecrtn 

accent  to  the  KaaL    a.  j  of  the  other  dialec , • 

become  k  in  Vanod.  t.f.  W.  aetk,  Br.  k&Mi.  be^  "  poor.  nJKnbk,' 
Vannca  kaJh  irk.    Tbii  phenotncnon  occurs  sporadically  in  vtliK 


r  also  be  m 


^  that  Prin 


I.  U,  is  retained  at  1  in  Lfon  but  disappears  wf-.rn  final  or  Handiil 
ciwecn  vowels  in  the  other  dialects,  r-i.  a  Br.  St,  W.  jrA 
faith,"  Uon /til,  in  Cocnouaillos,TrfguTer  and  Vanaa/'.    fin 


n  the  dialecu  w 


if  of  the  Breton 


W.M, 

"  WiV 

daubllili  u  me  mm 

oUer  than  the  I6ih ,. 

In  the  middle  aces  the  language 
French.    Upper  Brittany  was  poHli 

leoded  to  the  vernacular,  and 

aware  of  the  dilfc 

hours.    It  may  be  nicnlionca  t>y  tlie  wjy  mat  the  Ure' 

was  ngardcd  with  tutpicion  by  the  leadert  of  the  Fl.„  .-.,. 

and  attempts  were  made  to  tuppiesa  ft.    A  Dieton  aaired  Leso 

bad  to  flee  to  Eotland  lor  fighling  against  ihe  Republic    He 

under  the  influence  of  the  movemcal  in  Wain,  and  on  bit  n 

sought  to  creaie  a  Breioa  literary  tangu.ige.    He  pub1i>hru  v 

eiceflenl  gtammar  {CroMHsirt  alla-hilam.  Pariv  1807)  inl  ■ 

he  omiiiod  th^  numerous  Fftoch  wordi  whicfi  had  crtpt  uiiQ  dH 
Uoguagc  and  for  wfiich  native  terms  already  existed.    Leguoiiltf ' 


uf  lf«^  Rev, 


e  fevcl  o*  ap»"" 
[Tei^FleKhSir 


CORNISH  UNCUAC^I 

!,fir*d  aniimfai 

•r  <\crty  bccam 


inllayut  iSm-  But  uadtr (bcScrond  Empin.  lorrtuHu wlii 
■K  not  uiy  (a  diKOMC,  IbU  Brcios  awmlmiiiiE  h»  dtiland  la 
nolnty  10  the  inttreslt  si  thi  tlitc,  and  all  ihc  mtani  ii  i 
<n>p«a[  of  ■  highly  ctntraliiid  Ed'crnmnit  like  that  or  Fian 
irrrt  emplomf  to  tnrottl«  tbe  movnnrnt-'  Down  to  the  prtit 

ity  the  UK  el  Bmon  k  urictly  '-•-:-"-  ^  -"  .■■ -■— 

and  the  influEiice  of  iht  Ronar 
part  bRn  hMtilc  Is  the  Uncuaj 


CELT 

On  tlia  oilur  Land,  O.  Coniiib  doa  not « 

uttnl  u  Brcl,,..!.  W.  kiln.  ■'  "illow."  0. 
Further,  Comlth  dw  not  chanic  U,  t  to 
'  cnvt."  Br.  ta.  W:  tnM.  and  initial  ( 
mutation  ■•  in  WcM.  Peculiar  to  Comt 
•nilial /.  d  lo  f,  I.  Tbia  OECun  Lb  th*  aldi 
O.  Corn.  ««.  "valley,"  W.  ma(;  Coii 


Ihdic  deny  has  for  the  tnott 

Homvct,  Ihe  allilude  of  the 

.....  ....  ..  atbfactlaninlheearly'ninetlo. 

and  In  l«96  the  Aiiatialm  BrtlmnH  (ditbanded  In  lln  and  re- 
nnitnicted  in  1B7])  appoinled  ■  pcrnianait  comnicice  vitb  the 
object  <jt  prcacTvine  and  pfopafatina  the  natkinaJ  lanciiage.  At  the 
aanc  limv  tamt  of  the  clcn]f  hsdod  by  AlAtt  Bulfon  began  to  nutvei 
andBiTton  wh  in  traduced  into  many  of  thcKhooti  not  under  itate 
csnlroi.  In  iSgB  nitounded  the  (Ainu  KlptiulUlt  Bnlmit.tbt 
■mat  iinponant  mtion  al  which  endea¥04in  to  foeler  Ibe  oatlvo 
fOHth  in  cnniunciion  with  the  Cnijtf  it  fnimMiM  da  trcUo 
(ioanded  iSa6).  In  1899  the  annual  meetini  bI  the  U.R.B.  wai 
modcllFd  on  the  Unci  o[  Ihc  Iri^h  Oinachtaa,  theWclihEIiIcddfod 
aodlheScctiEih  MU.andfntivaliolthB  Und haw  been  held enr 

Ar  BiU  (a  wetlily  ncwipapcr  founded  in  1004  *nd  puUitbed  ac 
Carhain)  MiKnlly  devoleitiaU  il>  columni  to  lie  lanauage.  But 
there  ii  alto  a  weekly  four-pave  newspaper  which  11  *ho[^  In  Breton. 
Thii  la  JCrsai  v  FrrMwJT edited  by  F.  ValKe  ud  twbliahed  at 
St  Biieuc.  In  iddition  to  lhi>  Ihci*  an  three  monthly  na^ilnea 
whoUy  in  Breton.    ThcGrtiiiXr  Krg,  edited  by  the  poet  JalFreoDDU. 

the  dialect  o[  Vann«  and  turttd  in  1005.  The  thiM  [1  hii  la 
BrtiM,  netted  1899. 
Adihobiiiu  roa  Bhtoh.— For  the  external  btdary  tt  Breton 
"  Die  helliiche  Beoegunt  la  dec  Btetagoc."  fVcsf- 
■-  '--  ■'—  --I.  454'497.  For  Old  and  Middle 
trflannr  (Pani,   iBw),  and  the 

_ t-intan  (Paid.  iMt).     Loth  and 

E,  Ernault  have  bten  indrfaligahk  in  iavaligalinc  the  hhtoiy 
at  lb*  language.    Tbair  ouniEniwa  coMiibationi  aic  mainly  to  be 


Breton,  {.  Uoib, 


'>  l>«e 


«95-i»9*)r 


found  fcaltned  througb  the  Rcwm  oMm 

FUltlHil  mi  Ibe  Anmlri  it  Brrlanr.  Tr 

ClHitSt  mtjafimei  in  1  voli.  (Nuk  it 

Hymfhtlttu  in  mrtftt-irtltH  IPim,  itM). 

^ctionary  wai  puUiahed  by  V.  Henry  (Parii,  ioodj.    Lpramnar 

Ac,>-Dialcct  eTLfon:  Lennidcc,  Grammaiti  cJto-bnUiiiir  [Pari 

IB07,  Ills',  alio  conlained  in  H.  de  la  VillemarquE'i  edition  < 

Legontdec'*  Dklionary) ;  F.  ValUe,  lam  Mmtxlaim  it  (runmof 

linimit  iS\  Biieuc.  1901);  E.  emauli,  /■•lib  Cnmiuvr  triMni 

Trffuier  and  <^mDuaUlei).  Dialect  of  Trfeuier:  L,  )e  Clet 
C'tmmmn  trilamiH  <St  Bricuc,  1908);  J.  Hu>gant.  Ellmenl,  . 
If  pommwiri  brrlQiuu  CTttguIer,  iSU);    P.  le  Row.     "  Muti 

Pleubian,"  Awiultl  it  Bntagut,  lil.  1-31.  Dialect  of  Vannn:  I 
Cuillevk  and  P.  1e  Cefl,  Cnmmotrf  Irdsnu  iu  iititiU  ii  Vaxii. 
(Vannea.  I9»I>;  Etniiti  inr  la  mmmtin  inUnnt  {\tant%,  i^i 
H.  d'Afboia  de  Jubalnville,  "  Etude  phontllque  lur  le  dlal« 
bntoo  de  Vauea."  Rtnt  edtititi.  i.  K  H.  ill  1!.:  E.  Ernaul 
"  Le  Dialeele  vsnaelaii  de  Saneau."  fin.  all.  iii.  47  S.,  a,"  H 
I.  Guillonie.  Crammairi Jniniiiuhrrliinil  (Vanned  Igjfi). 


-.,.- Vanned   ..^ 

. . ,  .Id  InlniiKlini  U  BmaHCmmmiL. 

,.w— ...-_^.i  -w~^..  DktioBiuiee:  Leionjdec.  Dulioiinairt  frAit- 
faix-»r,lcn  {StTrieuc.  18,7),  Br[(o»-fra^a(j  (St  Btieue, 
tS]o).  both  republiihed  by  de  la  Vilkmarqui  and  lepieientlng  the 
Lfon  dialect;  A.  Tmtdt.  SmMat  Dkliannitt  pnlant  Innaili  tt 
brtira  if  JitltM  it  Urn  mt  Ut  tuupUHtni  iima  iani  la  dia- 
leius  it  Vamnti,  it  Trit*m.  tt  it  CiiTiui*tUiti  (Breit.  1869),  and 
NaiataM  DicKmnaire  pmliaiu  hrcloi-francail  (Brat.  te;6J:  E, 
Emaull,  "SoppKrutnl  aui  diclTonniim  h.iions-rran(aii.^'  Ficm 
fllini,  tv.  141-170.  The  Bielen  wmh  in  Callo.  the  French 
paleM  of  Vmcr  Brittaay,  wti«  cdltcted  by  E.  Emaull,  Kam 

fa)  Connijl.— Tlie  andcot  laDgoage  of  Comvall  IKtmOak, 
Carneatt)  glood  in,  a  much  doicr  itlalioD  Ii>  Bnton  than  to 
Welsh,'  tLouah  in  Hune  icqKcts  li  udn  with  the  latter  igaiut 
the  foimei. 

Ii  agmi  with  Breton  on  the  iDllowing  poinli:— It  haa  given  sp 

^  ia  not  diphlhoniiaed,  hut  I 
i*^,  W.  Uawr.  h.lar.  Hi  h 
Br.  b»i.  y/.ljmtu,  U.lf^t*] 

like  Bretnn  doei  not  prrfii  a  vnwel  ta  woidi^ beginning  with 


rrton,  tf.  It 


in  that 


I  late 


I  T(DO-l(ooaComiih- 


L  Breton  night  have  been  a^  to  underatand  oa 
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II  to  the  an* 


M  the  pcullinalB  aa  in  Modem  Webh  and 

I  "  were  driven  out  of  Eieler  by  ^Ihehlaa. 

allah  and  Corniih,  thoiith  there  aermi  to  be 
I  late  aa  the  leifn  id  EHabeth  Comiib  was 
a  Iheinstef  that  liver.  The  decay  of  Cornish 
ilcd  to  tbe  Relotmatioa.  Neither  the  Pri]  cr- 
s  wen  translated  into  the  vernacular,  and  yi 
n  iheoan  of  the  Church  ol  England  in  Cornwall 
id.  Unfcenoiately  the  Metliodtn  movement 
L  vaa  too  late  to  >ave  the  languafc  By  iCiuo 
en  into  the  western  pares  of  ine  duchy  and  in 
by  John  Hay  thit  few  of  the  children  could 

■poinEngiidL    1d<7IS 


there  were  oaly  a  few  people  along  Ihr  . 
Und's  End  who  undeniood  Corimh,  and  Dolly  Pent 
holt,  who  died  in  1777.  I'  eommonfy  stated  to  hai 
per»n  who  ipohe  it.  thoujh  Jenner  atem«  id  show 


lU.  Tat  LanCOace  or  -rat  Ancmii  Picis.— Tbe  evidence 
from  which  ve  c*n  draw  npy  conduiiana  as  to  1^  afiDitia  of 
tbe  luiguage  of  the  ricts  i»  so  ex  iRuely  scanty  that  tbe  quciiioa 
has  been  the  subject  of  great  conlTovenv.  '^he  Picts  are  £rst 
mentioned  by  EumeDioa  \a.o.  S97),  who  ic^tdcd  them  aa 
having  inhalMtedBcitainm  the  time  of  Caesar.  In  the yeu  36B 
tbey  ate  dcKribcd  by  Ammiaaus  Marcellinua  as  invaiiiDg  tbe 
Roman  province  of  Britain  in  conjuuctioiL  with  the  Irish  ikoU. 
In  Columba'a  time  we  lind  the  whole  ol  Scotland  east  o( 
Dnunallun  and  nort^  of  the  Forth  divided  into  tiro  kingdoms— < 
noilh  and  sooth  Piclland— and  it  is  leasenible  to  idenlily  lh« 
Ficts,  at  any  rale  in  pan,  vrith  tbo  Caledonians  of  the  dasairal 
aulhon.  Calloway  and  Co.  Down  wen  also  inhabited  by  Pii'U. 
Bede  in  eaumenliog  tbe  languages  of  Britain  mcDliona  IboK  of 
the  Britons,  Picii,  Scots  and  the  Enjliah.  The  names  by  which 
the  Picts  ue  known  in  biatoiy  have  uouKd  Donsideable  dis- 
ousion.  Il»(«Bisn»lijiallocoiinei:lL«t.  Pii(i  with  the  Fulona 
and  Piilaii  of  Caul,  but  m  Iri^  they  ate  known,  as  CriulA», 
wbioh  appatra  in  Welsh  u  Pryiyn,  "Plcl":  cp.  Ftyitin, 
"  Biiiun,"  (otms  concspoBdiuj  to  the  euliest  Cieek  name  for 
Ihoe  isiaods,  rfioa  IIptT«>wL 

Three  conflicting  tluorics  liwe  been  held  aa  to  the  ducacier 
of  the  Piclisb  language.  Rhys,  nlying  cm  the  stnnga  charatwc 
of  the  Scottiidi  Ogam  InscriptiDiiB,  prononnnea  it  to  be  DOK- 
Cdlic  and  non-Indo-European.  In  this  he  hsa  been  followed 
by  Zimmer,  wbo  bases  his  argurnent  00  the  Pictish  nilc  of  luc- 
ciaslon.  Skene  nalntiined  thai  the  PicU  spoke  a  hngutgt 
nearly  allied  10  Goiddic.wldlit  Stokes,  Loth,  MacbuD,  D'Aiboii 
and  Ueyei  ai*  of  o^nion  that  Pictish  waa  m««  ctoieljr  rcbled 
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CELT 


niUSH  LITEAAIintt 


Id  Biylboflic.    Of penofud  tuni«iiiKntlon«t  by  dudoi)  wtiien 

wc  hive  Cilgaciu  ind  ArjEniofoius,  both  of  whithirecertaiUy 
Celtic  Tht  ntmes  occuiring  in  Ftolcniy'i  dnuiptlan  of  Scstiind 
hive  »  decidtdJy  Celtic  chiiicler,  and  they  seem,  moreover, 

witness  such  ttitul  dc&ignalioiu  u  Epidii,  Coinavii,  Djnmoni!, 
Decantae,  Novaatoe.  la  the  cue  of  all  thcM  nimcs.  hOHCvcr, 
It  ibould  be  bome  in  Blind  tlut  Ibcy  piobahly  ceacfacd  Ibe 
writenoiinliquitythiDughBiylhonlcEhannels.  Bede  mention! 
that  the  east  end  at  tbe  Anlonine  Wall  tetminaied  at  a  phce 
tolled  in  Pictish  Ptati-JaJiJ,  and  id  Saion  /Vuhc/Imh.  Piau  ,c~ 
wmblnOid  Welsh  fan, "  bead,"  Old  Iri^hftun,  and  theiecuid 
element  may  piiuibly  be  connected  with  Gaelic /rU,  Welsh  [nncl, 

•■  rampart."    The  naniM  of  tlie  kine?  <n  thi  "' 

are  not  an  absalutely  trustworthy  guide,  as  o 
rule  ol  auccelsjon  the  bcaieri  ol  the  names  i 

'    ■  Goidelic,  in  another  in  a  Brythonic  foim.     It  li  of 


le  ridish 


rt  of  Pict 


d  Biytboiu,  the  populalion  being 
veiy  much  mixed.  On  the  other  hatkd  there  ate  >  number  of 
elements  in  placc-namel  on  Pictish  ground  which  da  not  occur 
io  Wales  or  Ireland.  Sucb  are  M  H',  "  (*na  "  it),  fer,  Jttkrr, 
faUrJodtr,  "  lower"  (P).  Aber,  "  confluence," on  the conlrai?. 
l(punBTythoaic(Gaeliciner)..  ThouEh  the  majority  of  tchoten 
are  of  opinion  that  Pfcllsh  wu  neatly  (kin  to  the  Brythonic 
diilecti,  we  aie  entirely  in  the  dark  ai  to  the  mannct  in  which 
that  language  wu  oustM  by  the  Goidelic  speech  of  the  Dalriadic 
Scots,  in  view  of  the  coinpaiatively  unimportant  part  played 
for  a  considerable  period  in  Scotti^  affairs  by  the  colony  from 
Ireland,  it  is  wdl-nigh  jnciedible  that  Fictish  should  have  been 
■uppknted  by  Gaelic 

AuiKOilTiBL— J.  Rhyi,  Oltic  Brllan  (London',  1905I,  Til 
Ifdsli  FtsfU  (London*.  IVH),  "  The  LanniaEe  and  Inicriptiani  oT 
the  Nonhem  Picu."  in  Pnatiiiiri  cl  At  Sttitty  tf  ^nlivuariti 
dSalland  (l»a);  H.  Zinuner,  "  DasMuKetiwht  der  nkieo."  in 
Jbiinyi  ZtUairill  (iSu)l  alio  tnni.  by  G.  Hendenon  in  traUor 
■w  I%ag>>  (Invemeia,  1898)!  W.  F.  Skene,  CMt  Sallatid  (Edin- 
bunh,  1^76)  1  A.  Macbain  in  appendii  to  Trpiinl  of  Skene's  f/rnh- 
binJirj  d  SfeOaai  (Sllrlini,  l^oty,  A.  Miebain,  "  Ptolemy't 
Ceognphy  of  Scotland."  In  TVniUiiiluiiii  ^  lit  CaHic  Sscidy  •/ 
Inenili.  aviiu  267-18*;  W.  Slot™,  Bitunttrrrr'  SrHriir.  itviil. 
16;  ff. :  H.  d'Afbois  dt  Jubjlnville,  Ui  Dn.Ua  11  Ut  dirui  irtli^ta 
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le  affinities  of  the  Celtic  Unguages  were  the  subject  of  great 
dispute.  The  languages  weie  io  turn  regarded  as  descended  (rom 
Hebrew,  Teutonic  and  Scythian.  The  Sou  atiempi  to  t»i  the 
dialects  compinilively  was  made  by  Edward  Lhuyd  in  hii 
Ankaalttia  Brilttuiua  (Oiford,  170;),  but  the  work  of  this 
scholar  seems  Io  have  lemained  unnotieed.  A  ceniiny  later 
Adelung  in  Germaoy  divided  the  dialect*  into  true  CcltK 
(-Goidelic)  and  Cdtjc  influenced  by  Teutonic  (-Brythonic). 
But  it  took  scholars  a  long  time  to  lecogniae  that  these  languages 
belonged  to  the  Indo-European  family.  Thus  they  were  excluded 
by  Bopp  in  bis  conpantive  granmir,  though  be 


James  Pii  tchird  wu  the  Grit  laderaonslnte  the  true  lelalionship 
ol  the  group  in  his  ^OmOnfiB^tfaCeflicWiifieKi  (London, 
i8jr^,  but  hi>  CDDdotioos  wen  not  accepted.  As  late  as  lBj6 
Pott  denied  ^Indo-European  connexion.  A  year  later  Piclet 
lesmned  Pritchaed'a  arguments,  and  Bopp  himself  in  iS;)S 
admitted  the  langnajKa  inlo  the  charmed  circle,  showing  in  an 
able  paper  entitlnl  Vlur  iit  iriiudmi  Sfiackc*  that  the,  initial 
tntatfom  vert  doe  Id  the  Influence  of  lerrainationt  now  lost. 
But  it  was  nacrvMl  to  ■  Bavarian  historian,  J.  C.Zeuia  (1806- 
iljt),  to  demraMnte  conclioivdy  the  Indo-Euopean  origin  of 
IbeCdticdialect*.  Zenss.  wbo  Bay  vortbUy  rtak  with  Grimm 
and  Diei  uaong  the  gieatest  Genua  phihilofiM*,  lediicovered 
tbe  Old  Ir>h  ghaaes  on  the  contloent.  aitd  00  diem  be  reued  the 
"  DtslmctureiAichgocBbylibnane.  The Craiaioallca 
u  first  puMiikcd  ia  ttgy   1^  aatcaal  costaiMd  io 


thii  monumealal  worlt  was  greatly  enended  by  a 

Imponaal  publications  by  Whitley  Stokes  and  Herm 
ich  so  that  the  latter  was  commiitioned  toprepa»i 


cs  has  rendered  the  gn 


*asioundedby  HenH  Gaidoz,  whose 
d'Arbois  de  Jubainville.  In  i8:» 
e  study  of  Irish  by  publishing  a 


:e  Ills 


d  Stokes 


t,  the  first 


In  these 


e(  Iiiih  literature 
ies  of  /riiijti  TV.rfr,  The  leil  of  the  Wiinbuig  glones 
ihed  by  Zlmmcr  (iSSi)  and  by  Stokes  (iSJ;),  and  that 
01  tnc  Hdio  glouci  by  AkoII.  An  imponanl  Wep  forward  was 
the  discovery  of  thelavnof  the  Irish  accent  wiadcsinnultaneouslr 
by  Zimmer  and  Thumeysen.  This  discovery  led  10  a  thotnti^ 
invesLigstion  of  the  difl^cult  verb  system  oi  Old  Irish— a  task 
which  has  largely  occupied  the  aiLeniion  of  Sirachan  in  Englaad, 
ThurneyMn  and  Zimmer  in  Germany,  and  Pedersen  and  Sanuw 
in  Denmark.  In  a  sense  the  publication  of  the  rteiaaru 
P.aUi€eliiberauus  (Cambridge,  igoi-i^aj)  may  be  regarded  as 
maiking  the  close  of  this  epoch.  The  older  ttaget  of  Irish  have 
hitherto  »  monopdiied  the  energies  of  scholan  that  other 
departments  of  Celtic  philology  save  Breton  have  been  left 
in  large  measure  unworked.  J.  Stiichan  had  begun  to  tap  the 
mine  of  the  Old  Welsh  poems  when  his  career  was  cut  short  by 
death.  J.LothandE,  Emaulthaveconcentratedtbeiratieatiaa 
on  BTeton,andcan  claim  that  tbe  development  of  the  ^icech  ol 
Brittany  has  been  mote  thoroughly  investigated  than  that  of 
any  other  Celtic  language.  The  number  of  periodicals  devoted 
entirely  to  CdLic  studies  has  increased  coasidenbfy  of  recent 
years.  In  1S06  K.  Meyer  and  L.  C.  Stem  founded  the  ZtHtckrill 
Jilr  tdUuln  Pkadeiii  (now  in  its  7th  volume},  and  in  1S9;  tb* 
Anka  Jiir  cdtiaki  Leiitopafkit  began  to  appear  under  the 
dlreclkm  of  K.  Meyer  and  W.  Stokes.  As  a  suF^emcnt  to  iIk 
latter  Meyer  has  been  pubUshing  his  invaluable  contributions  to 
Middle  Irish  lexicography.  In  Ireland  a  new  petfodical  styled 
£riii  was  started  by  the  Irish  School  of  Learniog  in  iqoi.  The 
Scottish  CiUit  Rnim,  dealing  more  particularly  with  Scalltsh 
and  Irish  Gaelic,  began  to  appear  in  igaj.and  tlie  TVaiuaifint 
if  Ok  Gatlic  Sxiely  t[  Inveriua  are  io  the  16th  volume.  Foe 
Wales  we  have  Y  Cymmrndur  since  1817.  and  the  Trawlhrnt 
afiktHtn.Sixiiiy  of  CyTimralariii%  tint*  1^1,  tad  for  BiiUUiy 
the  ^fliiafci  it  Brdepu,  published  by  the  Faculty  of  Letten  al 
Reones  (founded  1SS6). 

nttiitd'MHii((w're  ia  Imdti  allina  n  ifsi. 

ft-COJ 
Celtic  LtrEUTnic 
I.  taiSH  LrmATtnt. — In  the  absence  of  a  native  niaafc  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  cay  when  the  use  of  leilCT*  was  introduced 
Into  Ireland.  It  it  probable  that  the  Latin  alphabet 
GisI  came  in  with  Christianity.  With  the  eicepiioa  2kIV- 
of  the  one  bilingual  Ogam  Inscription's  yet  discovered  Oms. 
in  Ireland  (thai  at  Killeei  Coimac)  all  the  inscripu'oni 
in  Roman  tcttenate  certainly laterthan 500.  Indeed,  apart  fr«m 
the  stone  reading  "  LIE  LVGUAEDON  MACCI  hfENUEH," 
they  arc  aU  contemporary  with  or  later  than  the  Old  Irish 
glosses.  With  regard  to  the  Ogam  Inscriptions  we  cannot  make 
any  confidcnl  assertions.  Owing  to  the  lick  of  criteria  tor  dating 
certain  Irish  sound-changes  accunlely  it  It  impossible  to  tfirign 
chronological  limits  for  the  earlier  stones.  The  Utter  cannot 
be  later  than  the  5th  century,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
whether  they  are  Christian  or  not,  and  if  papn  they  may  b* 
a  century  or  two  earlier.  It  is  true  that  tbe  beroca  and  drwit 
presented  in  tbe  stories  as  malting  constant 
in  wood  and  stone,  and  as  the  state  id 
in  the  oldest  versions  ol  the  Ulster  aacu 
ick  to  the  beginning  of  the  Chriatian  eta. 
It  thia  peculiar  tyilem  of  wiilini  had  ban 
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I  of  Ogam  letters 
seems  largely  to  go  t 
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fnBifd  by  them.  Tte  0pm  wyttrm  H  cnteMr  >u«d  on  the 
Llti>  and  not  tbe  Gnek  ilpluticl,  ind  wu  probtbty  [dvcqIhI 
by  tome  pcnoo  from  tbe  iiHth  of  Inbad  wba  ncdnd  bfs 
fcaooledie  of  tlie  Rmnui  letUn  Inai  inden  Ipddi  tbt  month 
of  tile  Loire.  It  may,  bo««rr,  bf  nsudcd  u  muia  ihit  Iht 
Oinm  tcript  was  dcvb  nnpk^ed  io  cariy  lime*  for  liicratS' 
porpeiti.  Wt  an  told  that  the  Gaulish  dnudt  disdained  to 
commit  tbtir  lore  to  wiitins,  although  Ihcy  vm  taEniliu-  with 
the  use  of  Greek  kllen,  uid  thoi  Irish  amtiiia  prababty 
Rscmblcd  them  in  this  Tttftrt.  Traditioo  cDrmects  the  (vdlfici- 
lion  tf  the  Bmhim  Lawi  with  the  Dame  of  Paiiick,  and  then  fs 
nasoa  for  bcUevinc  u  ire  shall  tec  later,  that  tbe  crcileit 
Irish  qric  was  GiM  comnitled  (o  writing  in  the  Tih  centuiy. 

The  peat  bulkoflrithUleralnRlt  contained  in  MSS.  bckmging 
to  the  Middle  Irish  period  [iK>o-tJ5o).  and  inordn  to  be  able 
g^,^^  lotnal  this  litefaiure  ai  a  whole  it  will  be  convenient 
fjii^  foi  ui  to  deal  fint  with  thoae  document*  wUch  an 
tenntd  Old  Irish,  e^ieciatly  •*  the  contcmponrv 
TeoiahH  at  the  lilei>(ut«  of  the  earHet  period  an  almost 
clusively  of  ■  leligioui  nature.  Host  of  the  OM  Irish  docuM 
have  been  printed  by  Stokes  and  Slracbaa  b  the  Thtiavut 
J'alattkitmiicia,  and  where  do  nfenntt  ii  tfven  the  reader 
b  RfeiTcd  to  that  monumealal  woit  Tbealnordfnatyoutbast 
of  imeUeclUal  activity  in  Inland  Irom  the  6th  to  the  {ith  mtiniei 
aad  the  compoaitlons  oi  Irishmen  m  the  Latin  langaage,  bdong 
to  tbe  histOfy  of  medieval  £un^>ean  hteratun  and  fail  outside 
tbe  Kope  of  this  atlide.  F«  the  Cenjatitn  tj  St  Patrick  and 
Ua  "  Letter  to  the  Subieili  oi  Coroticns"  see  PaTaiCK.  The 
only  Irish  document  sKribed  to  the  saint  is  the  nnnge  lo-calkd 
"Hymn,"  the /WijSrirfri.mon  properiy  jd/Jjtaio,  "  the  ciy  of 
the  deer."    This  ii  a  ihythmical  incantation  which  It  said 

-_ to  have  nodeied  the  saint  and  his  companiou  in- 

"""^  vUble  to  King  Loigaire  and  his  dniids.  The  Trinity 
and  power*  of  nature  are  invoked  to  help  him  to  resist  speUt  of 
women  and  Hnllhs  and  wisards.  The  hymn,  which  contain*  a 
number  of  strange  grimmatlcal  forms,  is  undoubtedly  refened  to 
Id  tbe  Book  of  Annagh,  and  may  very  weU  |o  back  to  the  5th 
century.  The  Latin  hymns  coDtaised  in  two  HSS.  dating  fivn  the 
end  of  the  1  ilh  or  tieglnningof  the  i  ith  century,  a  Trinity  College, 
DubUo,  US.,  and  ■  MS,  belonging  to  the  Ftandtcan  IM«-  - 
in  Dublin,  ate  oi  interest  to  us  as  eihihiliog  the  influtnce 
Quantity  and 
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Iritb  faihioB.  The  line  coulsli  of  two  >mit*  1 
contain  dther  seven  or  el^t  ayllaWei  apiece.  Tha  eacUett  and 
bot-knowa  ot  these  rellgioui  poem*  are  the  Hymn  of  Secnndinus 
(Sechnall  d.  447)  on  St  Pattkk,  end  the  two  hymns  attributed  to 
St  Colnmt«[d.  S9T)  begtanlng  "  ATtf ;  ^oJtr  "  and  ",^Uiu/rM«(ir," 
the  taller  o(  which  exhibits  some  of  the  pecuhullie)  of  the  so- 
caled  Hlbcmlai  Latin  of  the  Hitftria  Famina  and  the  Lcrlc^ 
at  GDda*.  Th*  dale  of  tbe  Iti^hynnt*  in  tb*  liter  Hymisiinmi 
ranga,  according  to  Stoke*  and  Sitachan,  trem  the  Tth  to  the 
iitb  centuries.  Ullin'i  h^mn  on  St  Bii^t  beghn^  "  Brifil  U 
kmauak."  which  Is  by  far  the  most  aitislic  of  tha  collection, 
was  perhapi  composed  In  the  7tb  lentuiy.  Definite  metrical 
taw*  had  evidently  been  eUboratcd  when  this  poem  was  mitten. 
The  heal  I*  iambic,  but  the  nalmat  accent  of  the  voids  Is  rigidly 
observed.  Tbe  king  line  conslitt  of  two  units  of  five  syllabic*  e*ch. 
The  riiyme*  ate  dissyllabic  end  perfect.  Alliteiaiion  is  always 
observed  in  the  latla  half  of  each  line  and  anocuncei  IR  found 
knlllingtiplhckalf-Unes.  Tbe  short  pnyer  ascribed  to  Ninine 
or  to  f^tc  is  a  highly  aHitenlive  piece  without  ibyme,  the  date 
of  wU^  cannot  be  fixed.  The  wdl-known  hymn  on  St  Patrick 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Titxc,  bishop  of  Sleity,  and  the  piece 
beginning  "  Stn  Dt,"  indjliooally  ascribed  to  Colniln.  are 
■witnnt  OD  KngiBsiic  gromub  to  the  beginning  of  tbe  9Ih  centuiy. 
The  lines  aoing  by  the  name  of  "  Sanctin's  Hymo  "  probabty 
belong  to  the  same  eentnry,  wbfist  tbe  metrical  catalogue  of 
marvclt  peifamied  by  St  Bilgft  contains  such  a  medley  of  older 
and  laleT  (arms,  pcobabi  y  due  tomieipcdation ,  that  i)  it  impotaiblc 
"  "  B.  The  Few  line*  entitled  "Hael-Ita'i  Hymn" 
1  of  all  aad  probably  belong  to  the  nth  century 


(Mael-fsod.ioW).  nehtrictaBdocmnenubyUuirchnlileccv 
Hachthf ni,  who  professed  to  wifte  *t  tbe  command  of  Bishop 
Aed  of  Slelty  (d  «»s),  and  by  Tinchln,  who  is  said  w  have 
lecaved  his  information  (mm  Bishop  Ultln  (d.  6s6),  are  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  a  MS.  compiled  by  FerdomDachbiSor. 
These  documenls,  like  the  UJt  tf  Si  Cafimia  by  Adamnan,  tbe 
MS.  of  whkh  was  written  by  Dorbbtnc.  abbot  of  Hi  (d.  713), 
contain  a  nnmbei  of  name*  and  lormt  ei  great  importance  for  the 
study  of  the  Unguage. 

Tbe  eacUcst  jHctc*  of  connected  prcoc  in  Irish  are  three: — 
{i>  the  Cambiay  Homily,  contained  hi  an  Stb-centuiy  codei 
at  Cambmy  copted  by  ■  conlinenlal  hand  from  a  US. 
in  the  Irish  chanctei;  the  bmguage  is  very  sn=haic  and  j]^7^ 
dates  from  tlie  second  half  ol  the  ;tb  oc  the  bei^ning 
of  the  Sih  century;  (1)  the  additions  to  the  notes  of  fliecbln  on 
tbe  life  of  St  Patrick  in  the  Book  of  Annagh;  these  seem  to  go 
back  to  the  early  Sth  century;  (j)  the  tnct  on  the  Mats  in  the 
Stowe  Misssl.  whkh  fs  in  all  probabUily  nearly  as  old  a*  the 
Cambeny  Homily,  thoueJiconlained  in  a  loth or  nth  century  MS. 
Of  espccisl  interest  axe  the  spells  and  poems  found  tn  the  Stowe 
Ubsal  and  two  continental  U5S.  The  Stowe  MS.(now  deposited 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy)  contains  three  mtber  bsJdlypreserved 

—  •  eye,  a  tbora  and  disease  of  the  mine.    AStCall 

Irish  IncanUtion*  of  the  8th  and  qlh 
spectively  agtinsl  a  Ihotn,  urinary 
disease,  headache  and  various  ailments.  Another  charm,  which 
It  patily  obscun,  occurs  in  the  «th-centnry  codec  preserved  at 
the  monattery  of  Si  Piul  in  Carinthia.    The  tame  US.  al 


bookish  wi 


s  (i)  a  humoous  poem  mating  o 


the  d 


s  of  a 


and  his  favourite  cat  Pangut  Bin;  (i)  a  liddbng 
poem  ascribed  to  Suibne  Grill,  a  king  who  iistid  to  havakM  hit 
reason  at  the  battle  of  Moira  (a.d.  6^7) ;  (3)  vene*  extracted  from 
a  poem  ascribed  to  St  Moling  (d.  £97).  who  may  very  well  hava 
bren  the  actual  author)  (4)  a  poem  in  praiie  o(  tome  Ldnsta 
princdlng  called  Aed. 

For  oat  knowledge  of  the  older  language,  however,  we  have  to 
itly  mataly  on  the  mimeniut  gloNes  scattered  about  in  a  large 
mmbcc  of  HSS.,  which  it  is  impotable  to  enumerate 
hen.  Indeed,  such  an  entunerition  is  now  rendered  jj^,, 
tuperfluoni  owing  to  the  pnblicalloa  of  the  Ttaannu 
Fofunittmrifiu,  In  which  sU  the  various  glosses  have  been 
coDected.  Foe  our  purpose  it  will  be  sufident  to  mention  the 
three  most  important  codices  conuining  Old  Irish  glotset. 
Tlies*  an  at  fbllom?~(i)  The  Codes  Paulinos  at  Worsbuig, 
whidi  contains  the  thirteen  epistles  ol  St  Paul,  and  tbe  Epislle 
to  the  Hebrews,  with  a  great  mass  of  eiptanatory  gloites,  psrtly 
in  Latin,  partly  in  Irish,  partly  mixed.  The  diiel  source  ol  the 
coiamentary  b  the  commentary  of  Pelaglus,  who  is  often  cited 
by  nsme.  The  date  of  this  highly  Impoitiot  US.  Is  much  dis- 
puted; part  of  the  Irish  ^ome*  seem  to  d*te  from  about  700, 
whilst  the  rest  may  be  placed  a  little  before  Boo,  (t)  The  Codex 
Ambro^nns.  foimerly  at  Bobbio,  now  al  Uiian,  which  contaiu 
a  commeniay  on  the  psalter  with  a  large  number  ol  Irish 
gtotses.  In  their  present  slate  these  glosses  wen  copied  in  the 
first  half  of  the  olh  century,  (j)  Glosses  on  Prisdan  contahied 
in  four  USS,,  of^wbich  the  most  important  is  the  Codex  Sangal- 
lenns,  daling  from  ihe  middle  of  Ihe  qlh  century.  ApatI  from 
the  tribHcal  glotset  and  scholia  the  other  chief  lextt  or  auibon 
provided  with  Irish  i^osses  are  Augustine,  Bede.  the  Caooos.  the 
Computus.  Eulychius,  Juvencus,  Philargyrius,  Ptvdentiut  and 

The  Milan  and  the  8t  Call  codfresfiBl  mentioned  both  contain 
several  ihort  poems  in  Irish.  In  two  ttinus  in  the  Swita  MS. 
we  find  ciprested  for  the  first  thne  that  keen  sympathy  with 
nature  in  all  her  mood*  which  I*  so  marked  a  f  calun  of  Iiiib  and 


Two  ponderous  religicnis  poems  have  now  to  be  noticed.  To 
Oengus  the  Culdce  is  attributed  Ihe  lengthy  Faire  oe  Calendar 
of  Chutih  Festivals,  consisting  of  365  tiuatralns  in  n'mtirrd  metn, 
one  lor  each  day  in  the  year.  The  language  of  this  dry  compila- 
tion, which  I*  heavily  (dotted  and  innotsled,  point*  to  Soo 
at  Ihe  date  of  composition,  nod  Ocngn,  who  s  slated  to  have 
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lived  about  tbii  linK,  nay  «dl  bive  been  tha  authat.  Thit 
calendar  Iku  b«o  iwicc  edited  by  W.  Slolua  wilh  an  English 
iranslatioa,  the  flrsl  lime  for  the  RoyaJ  Iriih  Academy  [Dublio, 
iBSo),  and  again  tor  the  Biadshaw  Socieiy  (London,  igoj). 

It  may  perhaps  be  u  nell  lo  eaumeialc  here  the  iatec  Irish 
manyiologie*.  (i)  The  Manyr<J>>iy  l]  TaOatkl  ITamlathl), 
[oundcd  on  an  Sih-untury  calcQdac,  bu[  coDtainiiig  addilioos 
doira  to  900  (ed.  D.  H.  Kelly,  Dublin,  iSj?)-  I>)  The  metrical 
itarlydmy  0/  O'Conaia,  c.  1166-1174,  «iil«J  by  Stotea  (01 
ihe  Bradibiw  Society  (London.  189s),  (j)  The  Uarlyrslotj  0/ 
Dmgai,  an  impoitaal  n:m[Hlalion  in  pnJM  loade  by  Michael 
O'Clery  in  1(30,  edited  by  J.  H.  Todd  (Dublin,  1864).  A 
compositioD  which  ii  wioBgly  asugned  to  Oengui  the  Culdet  it 
the  SallQir  m  Komh  01  PuIIei  in  Quatrains,  contBintd  in  an 
Oiloid  MS.  (Rawliosoo  B  501)  and  publiihed  without  a  transla- 
lioB  by  Stoke»  [Oaford,  1B83).  The  worli  proper  caatim  ol 
1 50  poems  corresponding  to  thenumbcEofFsalmsin  thepaalter, 
but  13  pDBtnB  have  been  added,  and  in  all  it  contains  1098 
quatrains,  cbiefly  in  dtibUt  metre  ol  seven  lyllablei.  The  poems 
ate  mainly  bawd  on  biblical  {Old  TeiLtment)  history,  but  they 
pteterve  a  large  measure  oi  medieval  sBcnd  lore  and  cosmogony. 
The  pwHir  received  additions  as  late  aa  «»,  and  the  Oilord  MS. 
beloags  lo  Ihe  nth  century.  We  should  perhaps  also  mention 
here  the  famous  Amrt  oi  Eulogy  at  St  Columba,  commonly 
attributed  to  Dall&B  Fotgiill,  a.  contemporary  o(  the  saint,  but 
Stolm  Uket  the  view  that  it  was  written  In  the  91b  century, 
and  is  intentionaUy  obscure.  The  oldest  but  not  the  best  n^y 
o!  the  Ann  ii  preserved  in  the  Trinity  College,  Dublio,  MS.  ol 
the  Llitr  Hymntrarm,  but  it  also  occun  in  LU.  and  elsewhere. 
Ii  invariably  appears  heavily  gloas-bden,  and  the  glosses  and 
commentary  added  thereto  are  out  of  all  piuportioD  lo  the  test. 
This  piece,  which  is  not  citant  in  lis  Integrity,  was  pnbably 

During  the  Qlh  and  lolb  centuries  Ireland  was  harassed  by  the 
Viking,  and  a  host  af  scholars  leetn  lo  have  lied  lo  Ihe  continent, 

curyini  with  them  their  precious  books,  many  «l 
'"i  (^-^     which  are  preserved  in  Italy,  Swiuerland,  Germany 

and  ebewherc.  Hence  very  lew  eariy  Irish  MSS.  are 
preserved  in  Ireland  ilseli.  When  the  fury  of  the  clDrm  was  past, 
Irish  fcbolan  showed  increased  interest  in  tbe  old  literary 
documents,  and  oopied  aH  that  they  could  lay  hands  on  into 
miscellaneous  codices.  The  earliest  ol  these  collections,  such  11 
theCMD/Druin  J'lUdUa.  the  Yi^ra  Botli  cf  SluHc,  Ihe  Btttol 
DtbdalcUla,  the  PuUtr  e!  CasM,  exist  no  longer,  though  their 
naniea  have  cock  down  and  certain  ol  them  were  known  in  the 
17th  century.  However,  copies  of  a  goodly  portion  ol  the 
ts  ol  these  old  books  sue  ptcserved  to  us  in  one  iorm  or 


le  inn 


anolhcr,  but  mainly  ir 

^^^      The  oldest  is  Ltior  no  k-uidrc,  or  Book  of  the  Dui 
Ow  Cow,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and 

poblishcd  in  facsimile  (Dublin,  1870).  This  MS.  was 
eompiled  in  part  in  the  monastery  ol  ClonmacnoiM-by  Moelmuite 
MacCelechair.  who  was  slain  in  1106.  The  Book  ol  tbe  Dun 
Cow  (where  Becessaiy  we  shall  abbreviate  as  LU.)  derives  its 
ume  from  a  legend  that  Ciarin  ol  Clonmacnoise  (d.  5*4)  took 
down  tbe  story  ol  the  Tiin  Bt  Cualnfr  on  a  parchment  made 
irom  Ibe  hide  ol  his  lavourile  cow.  The  name  seems  to  have 
been  wronrfy  applied  to  the  iilh-century  MS.  in  the  islhanlury 


LU.  i 


which 


hisbelonj^ngnainly  toIheUlstercycle.    The 
2^;;^     neit  MS.  in  point  a  I  age  is  tbe  Book  of  Leiaslei 

(abbrevialed  LL.)  now  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Ii 
•as  tniBCribcd  by  Finn,  son  d(  Gorman,  bishop  ol  Klldart 
(d.  1160).  LL.  alw  contains  a  large  number  ol  romances  if 
additi^Ti  to  other  Importaol   matter,  mainly  hislorirat  and 

Ccneaklgical,  bearing  moreparlicularly  on  the  afiaiftol 
SSTwi  I^lmw-  Tha  Yellow  Book  olUtan(YBL.),  alio  ii 
Um        Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  written  at  dilFerent  timei 

by  the  Maci^rbis  lamily,  but  chieSy  by  Cilia  Isa.  sono 
EtocifKbul  Mfc  UaeFirbis  about  i.iai.    Tbe  MacFIcbiWs  wen 
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beieditary  acribes  and  geneaki^its  to  the  O'Dowdi,  diitli  ol 
the  !Iy  Fiacbrach  (Co.  Sligo).     YBL.  oonlains  a  vattaaHunl  ol 

tbe  contents  ol  LU.  and  LL.    The  moft  eitensive 
collection  ol  all  is  the  Book  of  Ballymote  (BB.J,  now  £!nM 
belonging  to  Ihe  Royal  Irish  Academy,  whieh  was 
compiled  about  the  beginning  ol  the  i5tb  century  by  varioai 
scribet.    Tbe  book  was  in  the  possession  of  (he  chiefs  ol  BlUy- 
mote  lor  more  ihan  a  century.    In  1511  it  was  purchased  by  tbe 
O'DonneUi  loi  14a  milch  cows.    BB.  only  contains  liittenmantic 
matter,  but  it  has  preserved  raucb  valuable  historical  and 
genealogical  material.    Tbe  contents  of  the  LtabAvr     _     . 
Brae  (LB.],  or  Speckled  Book,  now  in  Ibe  Royal  Irish     ^^^ 
Academy,  are  chiefly  ecdesiatlical  and  religious.    LB. 
seems  10  have  been  compiled  in  large  measure  before  tm.    AU 
(bcse  five  codices  have  been  published  in  facsimile  by  the  Boj-al 
Irish  Academy  with  a  description  ol  their  conlcnts.    Two  ini- 
~    the  Bodlejan  (Rawlinwn  B  51 
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6.0).  containing  a  good  deal  of  roma 
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er  MSS.  which  require  special  men 

wn  are  (1!  Tlie  Gteat 

Book 

ol  Lecao,  compiled  in  the  year  1417  by  GiUa  Isa  M6t  Uac- 

Fiibi 

in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ;(.)The  Book  ol  Lia- 
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the  isih  century  Irom  the  lost  book  ol  M 

.other  MSS.  Itaomtenlsare  described  in  the  InirodiKiion  lo 
Stokes's  Livtl  o/Sainltfrom  Ike  Bock  g/  Liimok  (Oxfoid,  1K90)- 
(3)  The  Bookof  Fermoy  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Thetoo- 
lenls  art  described  in  the  intioduciion  to  CBeinie  Crowe's 
edition  ol  tbe  TtfiH  W  Fpm'f*  (Dublin,  1870).  (4]  Tbe  Books! 
Hy  Maine  recently  acquired  by  the  Royal  Iri^  Academy.  The 
scribe  who  wrote  il  died  in  1371.  O'Cuiry,  O'Longan  and 
O'Belru  Crowe  dnw  up  a  MS.  caliiogueof  thelrish  M!S.  id  the 
Royal  Irish  Aoideniy,  and  O'DoDOvaa  performed  the  same 
■enice  for  tbe  Trinity  College,  Dublis,  coUectioB.  A  briefer 
account  of  the  Irish  MSS.  m  TCD.  wHI  be  kiund  In  Abbott's 
Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  that  library.  O'Curty  also  drew  op  a 
list  ol  the  Iriih  MSS.  in  tbe  British  Museum,  and  S.  H.O'Crady 
his  printed  part  i.  ol  a  descriptive  calabgue  of  this  coUectian 
(London,  1901).  pan  ii.  by  T.  O'klallle.  The  twenly-sii  USS.  id 
the  Franciscan  monssiery  in  Dublin  are  described  by  J.  T. 
Gilbert  in  the  Fd»^  Arfrvl  u/fAe  AiyaJ  CHMn'riiM  on  Huterical 
USS.  W.  F.  Skene  catalogued  Ibe  collection  ol  MSS.  in  Dm 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  a  printed  catalogtie  of  ubicb 
has  been  issued  by  D.  UackintKm  (Edinburgh,  i«a9t  see  al» 
rroiu.  (^oe/ii  J'DC.  o//mcnKi(,ivi.  >8s-3og). 

In  order  lo  give  some  idea  of  the  enannout  eiteni  ol  Irish  MS. 
material  we  may  quote  some  calculations  made  by  O'Corry, 
who  stales  that  if  the  five  oldest  vrilum  MSS.  weic  ptisted  Ihe 
Rsult  would  be  ^loo  quarto  pase*-  Other  vellum  MSS.  raosini 
in  dale  from  1300  10  i6aa  would  fill  9000  p><ei  ol  the  same  site, 
whilst  the  innumeiable  piper  MSS.  bdongiDgchicfiy  (otbearly 
i8th  century  would  cover  no  less  than  30,000  page*.  Tbe  well- 
known  French  wrbolar,  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  publiilicd  ia 
1883  a  tentative  catalogue  ol  Irish  epic  lilcnture.  His  mrk  is 
by  no  means  complete,  but  his  figures  are  inaiructivc  He 
meolioDS  i}S3  Irish  MSS.  containing  epiemalMr  vreservtd  ia 
Irish  and  English  libraries.  To  these  have  to  be  added  aDotbet 
16  in  continental  Lbraites.  Of  tbi)  inasi  of  material  i^  IriA 
and  British  MSS.  and  33  cantinental  MSS.  *eR  written  befor* 
1600.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  Ihat  Ibe  Bame  subfcct  il 
Irealed  over  and  over  again,  and  much  of  the  Ulet  nalcfial  it 
absohilely  valueless. 

Beibre  we  pas  on  lo  the  conudetation  ol  tbe  litentnre  itidf, 
il  will  ba  well  la  make  a  lew  preliminaiy  obacrvaliam  an  the 

nature  of  the  language  in  which  the  piece*  are  writtea 

and  on  the  status  of  the  poet  in  medieval  Ireland.    ^mfmSSm 
The  language  in  which  tbe  huge  miscdlanoni)  codices    kMk. 
enuDKia  led  above  are  comained  is  called  by  tbegenetal 
name  of  Middle  Irish,  which  il  a  very  wide  leiD.    Irish  icraMB 
ollcn  copied  Uwii  orlgjaat  maewhat  niKbanically.  wichoM 
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be  lufDite  tB  tkit  ot  theii  owi 
J.  «•  End  ■  Ihin  lliddJe  Iriih 
on  what  b  lujely  OU  Itiih  el  the  Stb  or  glh  centuiy. 
such  a  MS.  olten  piaovci  {anu  wbkh  hid  been  cuncati 
centuries  behiR,  lod  it  ouy  avtn  h«|ificD  that  i  14th  t 
ceatuiy  US.  uich  u  YBL.  contum  iniKh  olda  Iwini 
canespmdins  pusa^  in  IX.  Of  recent  yrui  tcvenl  ichi 
notably  Stnchin—^ve  devoted  much  altentioD  to  (be  Old  Irish 
verb-fonu,  lo  that  we  have  now  iife  ctitcria  for  eBUhluhing 
K'ith  lome  decree  of  certainty  the  ■««  oi  rccnuiona  ol  itciia 
and  poems  pmervcd  in  late  MSS.  Id  this  way  a  numbei  ol 
compovtiou  have  been  (Biined  la  the  9th.  loth  and  nth 
ccntunH,  tlBU(h  actual  wntlen  documcali  bclaii(iiig  to  this 
period  an  comparatively  rare. 

It  imaiiu  lor  ua  to  uy  a  lew  words  about  tbcjUi,  the  pn>- 
fessiooal  Ulerary  man  in  Inland.    ThejUi  (Irom  the  Uem  ■((., 

"to  we."  Welih,  BreloD,  ptclet, "  lo  see  "}  apfican  to 
~l^-        have  Ixen  originally  a  diviner  and  magjrian,  and  cone- 

ipondl  to  the  Kuti,  oMrol,  a(  the  ucient  Gauls  dud- 
tioaed  by  cIsHiral  wn'un.  In  Ireland  he  ii  Rpiesaited  a*  Kit 
poiHunr  ol  three  meihod*  of  divination:  the  imbu  Jtrnnai, 
tcinm  iMa  and  Jlcitul  di  ditumiii  chiih.  The  first  two  ol 
these  were  lorbidden  by  Patrick,  but  they  lecm  to  have  survived 
as  late  **  the  loth  cenluiy.  Part  cj  the  tiemcodous  iaflaeact 
uerdwd  by  the  ^1  wa*  due  to  the  beliel  in  hii  powers  of  saliie. 
By  rediiot  a  satirical  poem  or  incnQlaUon  he  waa  able  to  raise 
bkitcha  on  the  lace  ol  and  >o  ditfigin  any  person  who  amused 
bb  displeuure.  tJumcrouscucs  of  this  ooui  in  Irish  lileratuie. 
The  origin  of  Ihe  science  of  the /ii  ii  tonieliTnei  trunl  bact.  10 
the  Dapia,  one  ol  the  figures  ol  the  Iii^  pantheoo,  uid  tbey  . 
were  held  in  such  esteem  that  the  annalists  give  the  obituancs  ' 
of  the  bead-oUams  as  il  they  were  so  many  princex  With  the 
Introduction  of  Cbrislianily  they  seem  to  have  ^nadusliy 


We  arc  told  that  they  acted  in  three  capacilics:  (1)  as  stoiy- 
ttUers  (Jer  iomptc  or  iMiitt);  (1)  as  jud)^  iliriiJnm),  indudini 
the  professions  of  arbiten,  legislatois  and  lawyers;  ij)  as  poets 
piDpei  ijaurlt).  We  are  here  only  concerned  wilh  the  jUi  la 
his  capacity  of  story-teller  and  poeL    In  accordance  wilh  the 


ol  society  ii 


arly 

artfully 

^but 


(1)  The  highest  degree  is  the  oflan  (oUavc),  who  knows  jso 
ilories:  (1)  the  inriUi,  17s  stoiio:  d)  the  M.  «e  storia;  U) 
Ibe  cana,  60  stories;  (5}  the  ifsii,  Jn  stories;  (6)  the  imaifainind, 
hosieries;  (7)  the/«M«n,  jo stories;  (3)  the ifritac,  icstoriei; 
<«)  thcfanuo,  ioilorics;{ic>)  theviiiirc,  7stoiiet.  Is  IX.  we 
are  told  that  the  sloriet  luttj  are  divided  into  primary  and 
Kcondaiy,  and  that  the  latter  aie  only  obligatory  on  the  first 
lour  ol  the  grades  eDumenled.  Again,  cetuin  styles  o[  cora- 
poiiiian  seem  to  have  been  the  monopoly  al  ceitaia  grades. 
Thus  the  poem  wbitb  was  moit  highly  tewsnled  ajid  demanded 
Ibe  higbesl  technical  tluU  waa  called  the  mumun,  and  waa  the 
exclusive  right  ol  the  allam.  A  notable  instance  of  this  hind  of 
compcsitloo  is  the  Arira  d  Columba,  attributed  lo  Dallin 
Forgaill.  Tbc  higher  grades  were  allowed  a  number  of  allind- 
ants,  whom  the  kings  had  to  support  along  with  the  poet  himself. 
Thus  the  fotkhton  had  two  and  the  doss  four  alteadanta  In 
the£lb  century  Dall&n  Forgaill,  the  chiel /ii  ol  Ireland,  claimed 
the  right  to  be  atlended  by  thirty ^ii,  which  was  the  numtier  of 
the  Inin  allowed  to  the  supleme  king.  The  reigning  monarch, 
Aed  MacAinmirech,  wciiy  ol  the  preunsions  ol  the  poeta, 
iltemplcd  to  banish  Ihem.  which  led  to  the  famous  assembly  ol 
Druim  Cela,  where  Columba  IntervcDcd  sod  reduced  the  number 
LO  twenty-four  (the  train  of  a  provincial  king).  In  the  plan  ol 
the  hall  of  Tara,  preserved  in  LL.  and  YBL.,  the  ni  lUirt  or 
doctor  in  theology  has  the  seat  d  lionour  opposite  the  Ung. 
The  tUam  brilkem  or  supreme  judge  or  lawyer  ranks  wilh  the 
highest  rank,  of  nobility,  whilst  Ihe  i>£Ibiw  >Ji  is  on  a  fsoting  with 
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a  which  famed  th« 
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atoch-io-mde  of  the  psets  inn 
secondary  lUrio.  01  the  latter  ll 
known  of  them.  However,  Mvcnl  more  or  less  complete  lists 
of  the  primary  storia  have  come  down  to  us.  The  oldest 
catalogue  (conuioed  in  IX.I  gives  Ihe  titles  of  1S7  of  these  tales 
arranged  undet  the  followiag  beads— destructions,  caw.4pails, 
courtshiiis.  battles,  caves,  navigations,  violent  deslhs,  eapedi- 
tioni,  elopamenls  aikd  cooSagiaiioaii  Wgetber  with  the  follow- 
ing, which  alio  reckon  as  priDw.«larics— irTuptions,  viuooj, 
loves,  hosting  and  migiatiau.  Of  ibes*  storia  siily-eight  have 
been  preieivBt  In  a  more  or  less  complete  form.  The  tales 
enumerated  in  these  catalogues,  which  in  their  substamx  doubt- 
les  go  back  to  the  Sih  or  tvm  to  the  7  Ih  century,  fall  into  lour 
main  categories:  (i)  the  mythologicil  cyck,  (i)  Ihe  C£u:hulinB 
cyda,  (j)  the  Finn  cycle,  (4)  pieces  lebting  U>  events  of  the  jth, 
eth  and  7th  cenlnricL  Meyer  has  estiinaied  (hat  of  Ihe  5;a 
titl^  ol  epic  lata  ia  D'Arboia*s  Cciaiapie  about  400  an  known 
to  us,  though  many  of  them  only  occur  in  a  very  ftagDcniary 
stale;  and  about  100  others  have  since  been  discovatd  which 

The  course  of  training  undcrgiHiD  by  Ihe^Eii  was  a  vety  lengthy 
one.  It  is  ccomonly  stated  to  have  extended  over  twelve  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  ttrae  the  itudent  was  Ihotou^^y  versed  in 
ail  the  legendaxy,  legal,  historical  snd  topographical  lore  of  bis 
native  country,  in  Ihc  use  of  the  iiuiunierahle  and  esccssivdy 
complicat«i  Irish  meUes,  id  Ogam  writing  and  Irish  giatDOiar. 
The  iosliuctioa  in  Ibe  schoola  of  poetry  saema  to  have  beca 
enlircly  ofal,  and  tbe  coujse  conusled  largely  in  learning  by 
heart  Ibe  verses  in  which  the  nativt  hire  wsa  enshrined.  Tbesa 
schools  of  leaming  edsted  lo  oue  form  or  another  down  lo  ibe 
i7lhceoliiiy.  In  theearlydays  the >Ui  is  represented  as  employ* 
iog  a  myiterioua  archaic  form  of  (pcech— doubtless  full  of  obscure 
kennings— which  was  only  intelligible  to  tbe  initiated.  An 
instance  ol  this  bhtafHne,  as  it  was  terrned,  is  tbc  piece  entitled 
Aiailam  an  Di  Shiai  (Ccdloquy  of  tbe  Two  Sages,  Rtp.-ulL 
uvL  4  3.).  In  this  piece  two  flU  of  Ihe  1st  century  a.il  ata 
represented  as  coalending  In  this  dialect  for  the  office  of  chief 
oUain  ot  Ireland,  much  to  tbe  chsgrin  ol  King  Concbobar,  to 
whom  their  speeches  were  unintelligible.  It  was  in  consequence 
ol  this  that  Concbobar  ruled  that  the  office  ot  fti  should  no 
longer  carry  with  it  of  neceoily  the  office  of  judge  (MOcm), 
II  ought  to  be  obecrved  that  the  chnrch  nevec  showed  ilf" 
boitile  lo  the  /Hid,  as  it  did  to  the  druida.  Quhthach,  chief 
fiii  of  iielaod  in  Ihe  time  of  El  Patrick,  ia  represented  as  the 
taint's  conalaot  companion,  and  the  famous  Flann  Usinlsttech 
(d.  lojd),  though  a  laymau  and  jUi,  was  head  ol  the  monastery 
school  at  Monasterboice. 

Before  ieaving  tbe  wbject  of  tbe  Uleiary  classes,  we  must  notice 
an  inferior  grade  of  poet — the  bard.  Like  llie  cSicMjilid,  the 
bards  wen  divided  iolo  grades.  There  were  both  7^(„^ 
patrician  and  pkbetao  buds,  each  subdivided  into 
eight  degnes,  having  theit  own  ptculiai  metres.  Like  the  fili 
Ihe  bard  had  to  go  thmugh  a  long  course  ol  study,  and  he  was 
geoeislly  attached  to  Ihe  house  at  Kune  chieluin  whose  pnttei 
he  had  to  ling.  In  coune  el  time  the  office  of  jiJi  bccuae  eitiiKl, 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  and  from  the  ijtb  la  the  iiSlh 
century  we  find  the  hitherto  despised  family  bard  iteppiltg  into 
the  place  of  the  moat  influential  literary  man  in  Irelaod.  Hia 
importance  was  f  uUy  rcafiacd  by  the  £n^ish  government,  which 
did  its  beat  to  supfvtas  the  order. 

The  medieval  romaruxs  Com  by  far  the  moat  attraclive 
put  of  Iiiah  literature,  and  it  Is  to  them  that  wr  ahall  first 

Id  be  distinguiabed.    Tbeooeis  the  Ulstercyde,  with  "'^i^, 
CoDcbobai  and  Cficholioa  as  ccoinl  figures  The  other 
is  the  Soutbem  at  Leinatcir-Munaler  cydct  levdviag  round  Finn 
BBid  Ossian.    Fnttbet  sloiies  dealiag  with  mrthokgical  and 
'fntbeirtHia. 


this  group  figure  is  Ihc  great  epic,  Ihe  Tti»  Bi  Cualiif  t 
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Tiry  point  4 


ir  Hon 


.    Tkt  m 


d  Medb,  I 


ihoat  the  btginn 

R  Ihis  great  ugi. 
!  iTiih  beroa  ire 

nd  Pror.  W.  Ridtcwi 
-iht  Iiish  duimpioM  of 


quipped 


■<  warrloc  CQchuLiRn  [i« 
Lnd  qu«n  of  Connaughl, 
ana  rergu3^  t^odcnoDar'spndecQsoras  Ving  of  Ubter, 
^^^.  now  in  eiile  in  Conoaughi.  ThcM  persons  may  or  maji 
not  liave  acluall)'  lived,  but  the  Irish  annalists  and 
lynchninisis  atire  in  placing  thi 
ChilsttaneiB.  And  theiccanmnl 
of  the  state  of  civilliation  diulot 
been  repeatedly  pointed  out  thai 

by  the  Cteeli  traveller  Posidonlu 
ihown  recently  thatseveral  article 
eiactly  to  the  La  Tine  types  o( 
few  primitive  trail!  imong  man. 

TrllB  still  fight  [n  chariots,  war-dogs  ate  employed,  whiht  (he 
beadi  of  the  slain  are  cinied  OR  in  triumph  and  ilung  round 
the  necki  of  the  hoises.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  Ematn 
Mitba.  Conchobar's  residence,  is  reported  by  the  annalists  to 
have  been  destroyed  in  t.o,  jij,  and  that  portions  of  Meath, 
which  is  staled  to  have  been  made  into  a  separate  province  in 
the  iitd  century  h-o^t  are  in  the  Tarn  regarded  as  forrrung  part 
ol  Ulster.  Noteworthy  is  the  eialied  position  occupied  by  the 
druidio  the  Ulltcr  lagis,  showing  how  little  the  romancei  were 
inSuenced  by  Christianity.  No  Roman  soldier  ever  set  loot  in 
Ireland,  nnd  this  eariy  epic  literature  is  of  supreme  value  as  a 
monument  of  primiliva  Ceilic  civiliEation.  Ireland  tuis  always 
been  a  pastoral  countly.  In  early  times  no  native  coins  were  in 
circulation:  the  land  belonged  to  the  tribe.  Consequently  t 
man ^9  property  consisted  mainly  of  cattle.  'Cattle-raids  were  «a 
event  of  daily  occurrence,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  bat  made  ui 
familiar  with  slmflai  cipeditions  on  th«  part  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  in  the  iBth  centuiy.  Hence  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
wrprise  that  the  theme  oi  the  gtealesl  Irish  epic  ii  ■  csllle-raid. 
At  the  time  there  were  two  wonderful  bulls  In  Inland,  the  Dond 
or  Brown  Bull  of  Cuainge,  and  the  iHndbennleh  or  White-hom, 
bdOogingtaMedb.  'nKMtwoanlmalsareofnoDrdinary nature. 
Other  alorltt  represent  (hem  as  having  eiisted  under  many 
dlfiJresl  tonns  before  they  were  rebom  as  buili.  Fltsi  (hey 
appear  al  iwineberda  belonging  to  the  supematunl  people  of 
the  tl4  of  fairy  mounds;  ihen  they  are  metamorphosed  snc- 

Queen  Medb^a  ambition  to  gain  possession  of  the  Brown  Bull  of 
Cuainge,  and  for  this  purpose  she  collected  the  united  hosts  of 
Ireland  to  raid  the  province  of  Ulster  and  carry  him  eS.  Medb 
chooaa  the  season  when  she  knows  the  Ulslertilen  are  all  in- 


ipon  the  HIU  of  Slane,  clan  by  dan  being  described  as  it 
up  In  order.    (6)  The  final  Battle  o(  Gairech  and  Ugaireth, 
d  Ij)  by  the  tout  of  Mcdb's  army  and  (S)  the  trific  death 
of  the  buHs. 

jown  10  us  as  a  whole  or  In  part 

nining  the  story  ire  LU-,  LL. 
IL.  are  subsianlially  the  same, 
I  lutler  ten  bter  in  both  style 
give  a  complete  and  consistent 
In  ancient  limes  (here  were 
m  the  middle  of  the 


m  this  i 


Tlie  story  is  divided  into 
■(nnmaHiedhyMisaHullasfollows;-~(i)tbepixriogue,  relating, 
la  the  form  of  a  night  dialogue  between  Ailill  and  Medb,  (he 
dl^nite  between  them  which  brought  about  the  raid;  (j)  the 
OiilectlDB  U  Hedb's  hosts  and  the  preliminary  movements  of 
tbe  tray,  dtning  which  period  she  first  became  awHre  of  the 
ftataa  uid  powni  ol  COchulinn.  Her  inquiry  of  Fergus  as 
la  wha  thia  {nmidable  foe  is  leads  to  a  long  section  called  (i) 
CtktlBlInD'*  boy-deeds.  In  which  Feisus  relates  the  lenutbble 
pndi^  of  CUchullnn'i  ynutb,  and  warns  Mnlb  that,  though  the 

njitcli  far  »U  ber  force*.    U)  A  long  series  of  single  ODmbals,  of 
which  the  flnt  put  of  the  (ale  is  made  up;  they  ate  at  iint  gsy 


arred  before 
of  Ihehoau 
ening  of  the 


ptnoeed,  wmI  cubniaate  In  the  combat  of  CCichulini 
cgmpuiian,  Fer  IMad.  This  sectkin  conlaina  th 
CAclnlbii'i  "distortion"  or  f  reniy ,  which  always  oc 
■ny  e*at  output  of  the  here's  energy,  and'of  therm 
of  Medb  which  firilowcd  it.  (s)  The  general  aw* 
waolDrt  tt  UUter  Iram  Iheii  Ittbaity,  and  iheif 


nd  language.  LL.  ■ 
arrailve  In  more  pal 
oubtless  other  veraii 


cs  seem  to  have  taken  lew  Ii' 


(hilsi  ptevioujly  thejf/U  w( 

rial  and  adding  fresh  matter.    The  YBL.  version 

a  number  ol  forms  is  old  Is  the  D.  Ir.  glossed  ((.r. 


the  Em  half  of  the  7Lh 
as  chief  oJfsiK  of  Ireland,  summoi 
them  icnew  the  rjia  in  its  eniirei 
witb  liagmenls  he  despatched  thi 
Kited  himself  at  the  grave  of  Fei 


that  the  TilH  uas  first  committed 
V.  Senchin  Torpcisi,  who  lived  it) 
tuty  and  succeeded  Dallin  Forgii]) 


;  only  f" 


lodlscoverit.     OneoTihem 
L  MacKJ^  who  appeared  to 
mm  in  1  Rust  ana  atctatea  ine  wnoie  story  to  him  in  three  da>-s 
and  three  nights. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  form 
of  the  Tsin.  The  irid  Irish  epic  is  invariably  in  prose  with 
poems  of  varying  length  interspersed.  The  nirraUve  and 
descriptive  portions  are  In  prose  and  are  frequently  followed  by  a 

appear  in  metrical  form.  The  oldest  poems,  termed  rhetoric, 
which  are  best  represented  in  LU.,  seem  to  be  dcclimatoiy 
passages  in  thythmlcil  prose,  not  unlike  the  ]X>eIical  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  (he  original  Tain  may  have  consisted  of 
such  rhetorics  bound  together  with  short  connecting  pieces  of 
prose.  At  a  Inter  dale  poems  were  inserted  in  the  metres  of  the 
filid  (particularly  the  quatnin  of  four  heplasyllibic  lines)  which 
Thutneysen  and  Windlsch  consider  to  have  been  developed  out 
of  medieval  Latin  verse.  When  in  coiine  of  lime  the  old  rheloria 
becameuninlelligiblelhcy  were  often  omit  led  altogether  or  new 
poems  substituted.  Thu5  tite  LL.  vtrsioo  contains  a  larger 
number  of  poems  thin  the  LU.-VBL.  copy,  whilst  LU.prescr\'ei 
IhelllcrMS.    TTie 


In  LU.  II 


selves.    Then 

ost  notable  in 

sUnce  of  this  Is 

the  "  Fight 

with 

Fer  Diad."  w 

ich  is  not  con 

aim^  in  LU.    The  genesis  of 

the 

r.li'nmaythu 

be  briefly  sum 

marittd  as  follow 

s.    thesiory 

first  committed  (o  writing  in 

hcTlhorSIhcct 

Wch 

up  by  the /J«. 

Emended  vets 

nsei^istingi 

tie 

niurVfonnthehasisof  thecopi 

■swenowpossesj. 

Though  ihe  sagas  of  the  Ulster  cycle  are  en 

jnenlty  Irish 

»nd 

.   .  fgin.  It  cinoot  be  deniet  

lorcign  induenw  ire  to  be  observed.  A  number  of  Latin  and 
None  loan-words  occur  in  them,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  monkish  scribes  consciously  thrust  the  supematunl 
element  Into  (he  bickgreund.  However,  although  GguT«s  of 
VfUngsare  unmijdkaUe  In  a  few  cases,  and  in  one  story  Cfiehu- 
linn  is  made  to  fight  with  Hercules,  such  foreign  elemenls  can 
easily  be  detected  in  the  dder  tales.  They  only  iSeci  tninnr 
deuib,  and  do  not  influence  the  body  of  the  romances. 

From  whit  we  have  already  said  it  wiE  be  plain  thai  the  Inth 
epic  Is  in  a  fluid  slate.    The  Tim  fs  of  Interest  in  the  Uttory  of 

the  gnat  *cne  eplca  of  other  nations  have  had  to  pass,  but  its 


IRISH  LTTERATTIitEI 

value  H  >  work  o(  ut  i)  limited  by  ili  fom.  We  WBtao*  ay  ■ 
fev  mcdt  about  the  cbuacter  ud  ityle  of  tbese  iDmuica.  Ai 
Klieady  itited,  ibe  itnoepbere  k  IranUy  paps  ud  bubuic, 
w'lih  none  ar  that  coarijy  element  vhidi  we  find  in  the  Anhuriao 
«pii3.  Tic  two  [aiuTci  whidi  sliike  ooe  moat  fordbly  io  tbc 
medieval  Ifish  romanus  are  diunatic  force  and  humour.  Tlie 
lueipecUd  ud  wekd  is  always  happeniag,  the  cfiect  ot  which  ia 
conaidaably  beigbtened  by  the  gom  utuce  of  Urn  acton.  In 
paiiicular  Ibe  dialofues  aie  remarlwbly  brilUantajHl  devt^  aod 
it  ia  a  matter  lor  suiprue  that  thiigilled  nco  never  dnrelopcd  a 
drama  of  [ti  own.  Ilix  ii  doubtleu  putly  due  to  the  political 
conditioiiaallheisland.  Aad,n»r»ver,mueciuutaiit^MfUtk 
by  the  lack  of  itutained  effort  which  pteveated  tbxfilH  from 
producing  great  epics  in  verse.  Dnroatic  material  it  ahuudaat^ 
preacnl  in  the  old  epics,  but  it  has  otvci  been  uiiliied.  Ai  oac 
nusht  expect  from  the  venuculai  litentuie  o{  Ireland,  these 
toBuncea  an  pervaded  by  «  keen  kbk  □(  faumaur.  We  ieel  thai 
the  atoTy-teDer  is  cootiDuaUy  tipKtiiii  a  laugh  and  he  es- 
■ggerates  in  true  Jriib  lUhiOD.  to  that  the  stoiia  an  fall  of 
citisvBjpinily  grotesque  paniso.  Is  the  later  LL.  venkm  we 
notice  a  tendency  to  linoei  over  pathetic  tituicions,  but  this  is 
unkaowain  tbc  earlier  ilage.  I^bapa  the  m«t  serious  defect  d1 
kll  Irish  litenry  products  is  the  lack  of  any  sense  of  proportion, 
aturally  goes  hand  in  hjudwith  the  love  of  the  grotesque. 
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descriptions,  howc 


T  vahwble  the  tatter  nuy  be  to  the  anti- 
imcBt  of  the  artistic  cSect.  Further,  IIk 
atory-tellcr  does  rot  know  when  to  stofi.  He  goes  meandering  on 
long  after  the  main  portion  of  the  story  is  finished,  with  the 
mult  that  Irish  romance*  are  apt  to  end  in  •  moat  uninleresling 
antidimBx.  Finally  we  are  wearied  with  a  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  epithets  and  similes,  and  with  turgid  descriptiova; 
even  the  grotesque  exaggerations  pall  when  we  find  tbeca  to  be 
itcreolyped-  But  the  early  epica  do  not  <^end  oar  wose  of 
piopiiety  io  cjprestion  to  the  same  extent  as  the  later  FiEUi  cyck. 
The  TAm  Bi  Ciwf«|i  foimcd  a  kind  of  Ducleui  rouid  which  ■ 
number  ol  other  tales  duatered.  A  Tuunbcr  of  these  aic  called 
nmicia  or  introductory  stones  to  the  T6im.  Soch  are  the 
"  Revealing  tit  the  Tiin  "  (already  mentiaDed).  the  "  DebUtty 
of  the  Ultonians  "  (giving  the  story  of  the  curse),  "  Ihe  Cattle- 
Driving  of  Reganion,  Dartaid  and  Flidais,"  "  T^»b6  lUgfam/B" 
"  Tit  CalUe-Driving  ol  Fraech,"  "  The  Dispute  of  tha  S<rin» 
herds,"  telling  the  previous  history  of  the  Bulla,  "  Hk  Cqitur* 
of  the  Fairy  Mound,"  "  The  Dream  <d  Mac  ^"  the  "Advalnrea 
of  Nf  rj,"  the  "  Wooing  ol  Ferb."  Other  atorica  fono  a  kind  ol 
continuation  ol  the  TUm.  Thus  the  "  Battle  of  Rosnues  " 
i'-Cath  KidinaRtt")  relates  how  CaudiobBT,aiatt>ultof  the 
loss  of  the  Bull,  sendi  le  umy  against  the.kings  ol  Leiasler  and 
Tara,and  wsuldhave  btoi  muled  but  for  the  prowess  of  Clidiil- 


The  ■' 


e  Plain  of 


.'a  Death  "  tcU  how  the  hero'ldownlalliacamiaa&ed 
-by  a  monstrous  brood  of  ill  shspin  bcin^  whose  father  and 
brotbera  bad  been  slain  by  bim  during  the  TAin,  Re  finally 
meets  with  his  eud  at  the  hands  of  Lugaid,  son  ol  Cur^  mac 
Daire  (the  untial  hero  of  a  Munsts-  cycle  which  haa  not  come 
down  to  ui).  and  Ere,  lung  of  Tata.  We  are  alu  idd  of  the 
terrible  voigcasce  taken  on  the  murdtrtrs  by  CodiU  Ctnucta. 
OilKr  stories  deal  with  the  "  Conception  of  Concbobar."  the 
"  Conception  ot  COchuUnn,"  "  The  Glories  ol  Coochobat's 
Rrign,"  with  an  account  »f  bow  he  acquired  the  Throne  from 
Fergus,  "  The  Wooing  of  Emer  and  the  Hero's  Education  in 
Scotland  under  Srathach,"  "  The  Siege  of  Howth,"  "  Bricriu's 
Feul  and  the  Eiile  «f  the  Sua  of  Dod  DeriD^t,"  "  The  Battle 
of  the  Boyne  "  {irin.  vol.  Si.),  "  TTk  Oealtu  of  AiliU,  Medb  and 
Conall  Ccmach."  "  Destruction  of  Bruden  Di  Cboa,"  "  The 
Tragical  Death  of  Conlaech  at  the  hands  of  Ctchulinn  hit  falher," 
"  Th«  Deaths  of  GoU  and  Gaibh,"  "  The  Sickbed  of  CflchuUnn," 
In  which  tbe  hero  Is  luiiit  sway  for  a  time  into  the  invisible  land 
by  a  Eairy,  Faad,  wife  of  Manandin,  "  The  Intrukatioa  of  the 
Ultonians,"  lellingofa  wild  raid  by  BlgbtaooH  the  niite  extent 
of  the  island  from  Dbn<la-Beon  neat  Colcrainc  to  the  (orl  of 
Cuiii  MafDiire  at  Tcmair-Luachra  in  Kerry,  "  The  Death  of 


'  "  no  PbmiMi  Ckailot  of  CAduUna,"  la  which 

the  hero  is  brought  up  Imm  the  grave  to  witness  before  St 
Patrick  and  King  Loigaire  Is  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
Four  other  stniss  in  conneiioa  with  the  Ulster  eyde  reiaaln 
lo  be  menUoned.  Tbe  6nt  ii " ScM  WHUi  Uaie  DMta"  {"nt 
Story  ol  MacDatho'sFig").  Various  wrilersol  antiquity  infom 
us  that  at  the  faasts  of  the  Gauls  the  champion  received  the  bcM 
portion  of  meal,  which  frequently  led  lo  brawls.  In  ibit  nvace 
but  picturesque  Irish  slo^  wa  Bad  the  UUlEraMB  vauntin 


the  cootaat  lia  betwea  ContU  Cemaeh  aad  Cel  MaeUigach. 

Nowhere,  perbapa,  is  the  dranMUceleineot  better  broufhtooL 

Apart  from  the  Tti»  the  enaleet  and  at  the  sane  time  the 
loDaest  fisi  in  wUch  CachalinB  figwe*  iantrf  AKrntd  (Biiciia's 
FaastJ.  Briolu  to  the  mkcUel-mtJMr  aa»ei«  the  UbUmea, 
ajtd  be  conceivea  tkt  idea  of  btiikiii«  a  banqMtbi  baU  in  M4ir 
tolnviteCoBchobarandUaDobkilaalcait.  Alter Buukbcail*- 
tioD  tbey  couanL    Biicria  ta  tun  iDdtei  the  tkce  efairf  bctnw, 

diampioa'a  pattion.  He  doci  the  saiDe  tUag  with  the  qnuse* 
ol  the  three  wairion,  wfaa  ikdatm  in  obecure  veiie  theadBevi- 

utitled  tbc  "  WoEun'a  War  ol  Wonb."  Loiaety  attadud  to 
this  ai«y  follim  a  wfld  aoka  ol  adventutn  In  which  the  power* 
of  the  three  duD^ioaa  an  lated,  CftchuUnn  always  proving  U* 
superiority.  In  otder  to  dcdde  the  dilute,  visits  are  paid  to 
Medb  at  Rath  Cruadma  aad  lo  CattL  in  Kerry,  and  tlie  story 
ends  with  the"  belicvlingiDcidsit,"whichoccarsin  the  romance 
ol  "Sir  Cawayne  and  the  Craen  Kai^I."  FM  Btiaaid 
presents  a  number  ol  textual  difficulties.  Tlie  text  of  Ibe 
oldat  MS.  (LU.)  shows  sign*  at  contaminatim,  and  sevenl 
versions  of  the  story  seem  to  have  been  current. 

But  the  story  of  the  Ulsttf  cyde  which  is  better  known  than  any 
other,  is  the  stoiy  of  the  "  Ttatfeal  Death  of  the  Sons  of  Unecb, 
oi  the  Life  end  Death  d  Defadn,"  one  af  the  "  Three  Sorrows  of 
Story-tilling."  This  h,  the  on^  tale  of  the  ptnp  which  bia 
Eundved  In  the  nand*  of  tb*  tminoa  pea|^  down  to  the  ptescst 
day.  It  i>  tontoU  ttf  Ddtdre,  •  gid-chHd  ol  great  beauty,  that 
■be  sdl  be  tbc  ccuie  of  peat  mtaforttmee,  bu  t  Conchobar,  having 
lest  hit  wile,  dcunniiiea  tc  bivc  her  broogbt  up  in  solitude  and 
many  her  himaclf.  However,  the  mudcn  chaser*  to  see  a  iiobk 
you  th  namad  Naiif,  oae  «f  Ibe  thtee  MBi  of  Unecb,  and  penuidta 
him  lo  carry  bcr  off  10  Scotlaod,  wbeie  Ibey  live  lor  laany  ytaia. 
At  length  they  an  Indoced  to  ictus  after  tevetal  of  the  most 
prominent  UUtT  wMtiois  bave  goae  bail  for  their  safety.  But 
Conchobar  morU  to  treadMry,  aad  Che  ihcee  cooi  of  Usutdi  arc 
slain,  whOat  the  aconvut  «f  Deirdre's  end  varies.  The  oldat 
versiain  of  the  dory  b  (onnd  in  IX.,  and  the  chatacten  are  as 
nigged  and  uncofriilsticaled  as  those  of  the  Tsin.  But  m  the 
Uur  verriont  the  avage  Features  are  toned  down. 

Before  pacting  on.  we  mutt  mention  sevenl  (dd  stories  which 
are  indepeiideot  of  Uie  Ulster  cycle,  but  which  deal  with  eventi 
which  an  represented  as  having  taken  place  before  the  CHiristlaa 
era.  Few  of  the  old  iwiuoco  deal  djnttly  with  cbal  we  may 
call  Irish  mylboloey.  The  "  Battle  of  Moytura  "  tcDi  ol  tbc 
tRmeodoDs  struggle  belweai  the  Tuaiha  Df  Daiuuia  atHi  their 
euemlA,  the  Fomorian  pirate*.  Connected  with  the  cvtaia  of 
thit  aaga  is  the  atoiy  ol  the  "  Tragic  Death*  of  the  Son*  li 
Tuirtnn,"  which,  though  mentioned  m  Cormac's  glouary,  ii  not 
found  in  any  MS,  older  than  the  iSlhcestury.  The  tloee  eons  of 
Tnlrena  bave  lUin  Gan,  fa thCI  ol  Lug  Lanlhada,  who  tayi  upon 
them  a  hufle  eric-Gna.  Tliey  go  tbraugb  tenific  ordnb  and 
accomi^sh  thdr  tsak,  biit  Rtura  homa  to  dib  Tbi*  is  the  second 
cd  tbe  "  Three  SnrTom  of  Storytelling."  An  old  lUry  dealiog 
with  Tuaiha  Dt  Danaan  pmonagea,  but  having  a  certain  bea^ 
iog  on  the  Cfichidtnn  cycle,  is  the  "  Couruhip  of  £t&in,"  vba, 
though  ol  tupenatural  (lU)  birth,  is  wedded  to  Eochaid  Airen. 
a  mortal  king.  In  her  pTcvious  existence  she  was  the  wife  ol 
■he  supernatural  piTlonage  Uidir  of  Brf.lcitb.  who  wins  back 
£tiJB  iron  her  mortal  husband  in  a  game  of  chest  and  curie* 
her  off  to  his  liiry  mound. 

For  sake  ol  compleieaHs  we  may  add  the  tide*  of  Iwoolhcr 
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nell-kHDwa  iterici  hen. '  Hw  one  ii  the  "  Story  of  BiUe  the 
Sweet-spoken,"  whicb  telli  ol  the  deatlB  of  two  loven  for  gnel 
kt  the  fllie  tiding  of  each  othel'i  death.  The  other  ii  the 
"  File  of  the  Chfldien  of  Lii,"  the  thiid  of  the  "  Hun  Som>n 
of  Story-tflUirtg,"  which  fi  only  knowD  in  a  modem  dress.  It 
lelales  how  the  four  diughten  of  Ltr  (father  o{  the  sea-fod 
Haiundiiii  and  the  orlgiDal  of  Shakespeare's  Lear)  were  changed 
Into  >w*ru  by  a  fnicl  stepmother,  and  how,  after  qoo  years  of 
•anderlng  on  the  ocean,  they  at  length  regain  their  human  form 
through  the  iofltrumentaLity  of  St  Mochaomhog, 

A  large  nambet  of  aagas,  which  daim  to  be  founded  on 
historical  events,  preMnt  a  great  similarity  to  the  tales  of  the 
Ulster  cyde-  Uost  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  dd  catalogues. 
'We  CIO  only  name  the  more  important  here.  Hie  "  Destructioh 
of  Dind-Xig  and  Exile  of  Labraid  Loinglech  "  relates  how  the 
Uogdom  of  Leloflter  was  aaaldied  by  one  brother  from  another 
In  the  fith  century  B.C.,  and  how  the  son  of  the  murdered  prdtce 
with  the  aid  of  a  British  force  sacked  Dind-Rig,  the  fortress  of  the 
naurper.  Ttie  story  of  the  visit  of  the  pigmies  to  the  court  of 
Fergui  MacLcite,  king  of  Ulster  in  the  md  century  B.C.,  is  only 
tonlaioed  in  a  ijth^enluiy  MS.  This  tale  is  commonly  staled 
to  have  ^ven  Swift  the  idea  of  his  GtOlitir'i  Tratdi  U  LUliful, 
•'CailhHm  ClumilaS  Clarintnitk,"  which  only  oecuia  hi  a 
modemlted  iTth^entuiy  version,  deals  with  a  revoluiioa  in  the 
province  ol  Ulster,  supposed  to  have  taken  place  before  the 
Chrstian  era. 

The  moat  imporUat  OU  Irish  siga  after  the  Tilw  is  beyond 
doubt  the  Dalnutim  a}  Dt  Derti'l  HtsUl,  conUincd  hi  LIT. 
It  deals  with  event*  In  the  rrign  of  the  High-King  Conaire  M6r, 
who  la  said  by  the  aiuiahMs  to  have  been  ilafn  In  4]  B.C.  after  a 
nign  of  seventy  years.  Conaite,  who  was  a  destendanl  of  the 
£llia  mentioned  above,  was  a  just  ruler,  and  had  banished 
among  other  lawless  penont  his  own  five  fotiet  brotben.  These 
latter  devoted  tbenttelves  to  piracy  and  nude  common  cause 
with  onelngcel,  k  son  of  the  king  of  Britain,  who  had  been  out- 
lawed by  hia  father.  The  high-king  mil  retutning  from  Co. 
dare  when  he  found  the  whole  of  Ueath  in  Barnes.  He  turned 
aiide  into  Leinster  and  made  for  Dfc  Detga's  hostel.  The 
pirates  percBve  this,  add  Ingtd  is  seat  to  ipy  out  the  hostel 
■od  discover  the  slie  of  CoDtire'l  force.  This  gives  the  story- 
teller a  chance  for  one  of  those  lengthy  minme  descriptions 
of  persona  in  which  his  soul  dehghted.  IIub  catalogue 
occupies  one-half  ol  the  whole  story.  The  pirates  make  their 
attack,  and  the  king  and  moat  of  his  followers  are  butiheted. 

Wecandonomore  than  enumerate  the  titles  of  otheF  historical 
Ulet:  The  "  Destruction  ol  the  Hostel  of  MacDareo,"  describing 
the  insmrection  of  the  Aithech-Tuitha  (ist  century  A.O.),  "  The 
Eqiulsiouol  the  Dtisi"  and  the"  Battle  of  Mag  Leiiina"(ind 
century  *J).),  "Battle  of  Mag  Mucrime"  (*.o.  ids  or  ».D.  iiS), 
"  Siege  of  Drom  Darngslre  "  (jrd  century),  "  Adventures  of  the 
Sons  of  Bochaid  Mulgmedtin,  father  of  Niall  NMglallach  "  [4th 
century).  "Death  ol  Crimthann"  (reignctl  J66-378),  "Death 
tl  Dathi "  (d.  418),  "  Death  ol  MurchciUch,  son  of  Ere,"  and 
"  Death  of  Diarmait,  son  of  Cerball  "  (6th  nnluiy)  "  Wooing 
of  Becfota,  who  became  the  wife  of  Diarmait,  son  of  Aed  Slane  " 
(idgned  6)7-664).  "  Battle  of  Mag  Rath  "  (637),  "  BatUe  of 
Cam CoDiill"  (1,648),  "Death  of  Maelloihanalg  HacRonaIn" 
(;th  oentuiy),  who  wu  >  kind  of  Irish  Hippolylui,  "  Battle  of 
AUen"  (T>s). 

11  will  be  well  to  deal  here  with  aDOthei  class  of  story  in  its 
various  ilsges  <4  development.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  older 
fomaocei  there  Is  a  close  connexion  between  mortals  and  super- 
natuikl  beings.  The  latter  are  represented  as  either  inhabiting 
the  ltd  noundior  as  dwelling  in  island)  out  in  the  ocean,  which 
■le  pictured  as  abodes  of  taiiia  and  variously  called  Maf  UtU 
(PliiaofDelight),  r(riu».Oi:{Landoiyouth)and  TfrTaintiii 
(Land  of  Promise).  Tlie  visits  of  mortals  to  the  Irish  Elysium 
(OIB  the  nibject  ol  three  romances  which  we  must  now  examine. 
TbB  whole  question  has  been  exhaustively  dolt  with  by  Kono 
H^rer  aiul  Allied  Nutt  in  tin  Vtyatt  af  Bran  (Ijindoo,  189;- 
iBot).  Condla  Caem,  son  of  Conn  CJtchathach,  ou  one  day 
MMtd  by  Ua  fithri  on  the  hill  of  UsncCh,  when  he  nw  ■  lady  in 
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strange  at&e  appraacUng  InvlsiUe  to  all  but  hinuell.  She 
describes  heisell  as  coming  from  the  "  land  of  the  living."  1  |dice 
of  eternal  deUgbt,  and  Invitei  the  prince  to  retnm  with  her. 
Conn  hlvokes  the  assistance  of  bis  druid  to  drive  away  the  ttaafe 
visitor,  who  in  parting  throws  an  apple  ID  (Condla.  Tie  young 
man  partakes  of  no  food  save  his  apple,  which  doa  not  diadnllh, 
and  he  is  consumed  with  loB^ng,  At  the  end  of  a  monlh  the 
fairy-maiden  again  makes  her  appearance.  CondU  can  hold  out 
no  longer.    He  iumps  into  the  damsel's  skiH  of  ^aSL    Thej^al 

Condla  Caem.  the  oldest  text  of  which  is  found  in  US.  A  similar 
t'li  Kuic  Ftbail,  contained  in  VBL 
d  also  occurs  in  LU.).  only  w'th  tho 
difierenee  that  Bran,  with  twenty-seven  companions,  puts  to  sea 
10  discover  Hr  na  mban  (thfc  land  of  maidens).  After  spending 
some  time  there,  one  of  his  comrades  is  seized  with  home-sickntsv 
They  return,  and  the  homesick  man,  on  bring  set  ashore, 
immediately  turm  W  dust.  A  later  story  preserved  in  BB., 
YBL.  and  the  Book  of  Fermoy,  tells  of  the  visit  of  Connsc. 
grandson  of  Conn  Utdiathach,  to  Ttr  Taimgirj.  These  ihenm 
arc  also  worked  into  talev  belonging  to  the  Osuanic  cyde,  and 
Finn  and  Ossian  hi  later  times  become  the  typical  waniois  nho 
achieve  the  quest  of  the  Land  of  Youth.  Tlie  romanfe*  we  hive 
Just  mentioned  are  almost  entirely  pagan  in  character,  but  a 
kindred  class  ol  story  shows  us  how  (he  old  ideas  were  trans- 
formed under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  A  typical  insUntc  b 
Imrom  curait  Uaddiiit,,  contained  in  YBL.  and  in  part  in  LU. 
Maelduin  constructs  a  boat  and  sets  out  on  a  voyage  with  a 
large  company  to  discover  the  murtferer  of  his  father.  Una 
forms  the  framework  of  the  story.  Nunteroni  islands  in  the 
ocean  Ire  visited,  each  containing  sanw  great  marvel.  Imram 
■a  Com  (Book  of  Pemoy)  and  /mtom  SntJpua  am  Mac 
Riatla  (YBL.)  contain  the  some  plan,  but  in  this  case  the  voyage 
is  undertaken  as  an  expiation  for  crime.  In  the  nth  century 
an  unknown  monkl^  writer  compiled  the  I/BtipiUt  S.  Brniam, 
drawing  the  material  for  his  episodes  from  Imram  amig  Uad- 
duin.  This  famous  work  only  appears  in  an  Irish  dros  in  a 
confused  and  disconnected  "  Life  of  St  Brendan  "  in  the  Book  of 
LismoTc.  The  same  MS.  contains  yet  another  voyage,  tke 
"Adventure  of  Tadg  MacCfin." 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  latR  hercnc  cycle, 
eommonly  called  the  Fenian  or  Oarianic.  Unfortunately  the 
otfghi  of  the  stories  and  poems  connected  with  Finn  __ 
and  his  warriors  is  obscure,  and  scholars  are  by  no  i?.???'.T 
neans  agreed  over  the  question  (see  Finn  Mac  Cool),  (^ch. 
In  the  earlier. cycle  the  fignres  and  the  age  in  which 
they  live  are  sluirply  drawn,  and  we  can  have  no  hesilatioo  U 
assuming  that  the  Tim  represents  In  the  main  the  state  of 
Ireland  at  the  be^tining  of  the  Chrlslian  era.  Finn  and  his 
companions  are  nebulous  personages,  and,  allboigh  ii  is  diScuh 
to  discover  the  actual  slaiting-point  of  the  legend,  from  tltc 
I  ith  century  onwards  wv  are  able  to  trace  the  deTriopment  of 
the  saga  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  A  remarkably  amafl 
amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  this  cyde  in  the  oldest  MSS.  Of 
the  134  pages  contuned  inLU.  onlyhall-a-doien  deal  with  Finn 
aa  against  jS  with  CfiehuEnn.  In  LL.  the  figures  are,  Ubtet 
cycle  100  pp.,  Onlanic  Jj  pp.,  the  latter  being  mainly  mwle  up 
of  short  ballads,  whilst  in  isth-century  MSS.,  such  as  the  Book 
of  Lismote  and  Laud  610,  the  proportion  is  overwhelmingfy  in 
favour  of  the  later  group.  Again  in  Vrard  MacCoisi's  Eat  ol 
tales,  which  seems  to  go  back  to  the  leih  century,  only  tuo 
appear  to  deal  with  subjects  taken  from  the  Ouianic  cycle.  In 
the  first  instance  Finn  seems  (0  have  been  a  poet,  and  aa  such 
he  appears  in  the  11th-century  MSS..  LU.  and  LL.  Thin  ilie 
aubjecis  of  the  Oauanic  cycle  in  the  earilest  MSS.  appear  in  a 
new  dresa.  The  vehicle  of  the  older  epic  is  prose,  but  the  later 
cycle  is  clothed  in  ballad  form.  Ol  these  battad;  about  ■  doien, 
apart  from  poenu  in  the  DiHdiiKclns  aie  preserved  in  LU..  U. 
and  YBL.,  and  none  of  these  poems  are  probaUy  much  oMci 
than  the  nth  century:  In  the  commenlaiy  to  the  Amrn  of 
Colnmbkille  a  beautiful  poem  on  winter  is  attributed  to  Fiaa. 
At  the  same  time  we  do  find  a  few  pme  tales,  i .g .  "  Fotka  ±Mii 
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F..  clocT{bi%the<)rutiofCanuII,naa'^  fi 
ua  in  I.I..  iBu  Ranliiaon  B  soi,  p»rt  of  ninth  Zimmer  k  _ 
to  the  711  cenluiy,  we  have  the  fint  llory  in  whidi  Rnn  ictuDy 
fKcur^  But  H  i»  mnaHuble  that  in  Qo  cmK  do  Cala  bdonging 
to  the  Flon  cyd*  contiin  my  of  tht  old  rbetotJa  utich  otiur  [n 
the  oldal  or  the  Ulslcr  lom.ncej.  Alrady  in  LL.,  by  the  ride 
of  Finn,  Osjlin,  Ciille  ind  Fetpis  Phinbd  ut  represented  u 
poets,  and  tlu  strain  of  tament  over  tlie  gloria  of  the  pot,  >o 
chwaclcriitic  >  festuie  of  the  lalM  drvrlopmnU  of  the  legend, 
Is  already  sounded.  Hence  by  the  Iithcenlnr/ theilorlexilthe 
Fiinn  and  theii  dcstmction  at  the  hattle  of  Gabn  mtut  have 
been  fully  developed,  and  from  this  time  onward  they  »ppe«r 
Kradnally  lo  have  supplanted  the  Cfichulinn  cycle  in  po|Hilai 
favour.  Several  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  fhi«,  In  tfie 
fiisl  place  anta  the  lime  of  Brian  Boroime  the  h^-fcings  of 
Inland  had  almost  without  exception  been  drawn  fren  Ulstei, 
and  consequently  the  nottheni  traditions  were  pec-eminent. 
This  eiclusiveness  on  the  put  of  the  north  was  laitely  broken 
down  by  the  Viking  invasloDS.  and  duiing  the  nth  ceDCtny  the 
leading  poets  were  altiched  to  the  court  of  Brian  and  bis  descend- 
ants. In  this  manner  an  opponunity  wai  aflbrded  lo  the 
Leinster-Munstrr  Fenisn  cydc  Lo  devdop  into  a  national  saga- 
John  hlacNeill  has  pointed  out  Finn's  connexion  with  a  FIrbolg 
tribe,  and  maintains  that  the  Fenian  cycle  was  the  property  of 
the  subject  race.  7Jmiiier  haa  attempted  to  prove  wHh  great 
plau^ilily  that  Phm  and  bis  winiora  were  truuformed  on  the 
model  of  the  Ulster  beroes.  Tlins  one  teat  deals  with  the  boyish 
exploits  of  Finn  in  the  maunei  of  CCichulinn's  youthful  feats 
'it  Tiin.  And  it  is  possible  that  the  Siahitckisrpal 
give  rise  to  the  idea  of  connectbg  Ossian  ud 
k  Patilck.  As  Cfichulinn  was  opposed  to  the  whole  oi 
Ireland  hi  the  Tdin,  id  Finn,  representing  Ireland,  b  phted 
against  the  whole  world  in  the  BaUlt  c]  Vcntry. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  form  aaiuned  by  the  stories 
connected  with  Finn  ia  the  earliest  MSS.  is  that  ot  the  ballad, 
and  this  continued  down  to  the  lEth  centoty.  But  here  again 
the  Irish  poets  shoned  themselves  incapable  ol  ri^ng  finm  the 
boUid  to  the  tnie  epic  la  verse,  and  in  the  i4lh  century  we  £nd 
the  prose  narrative  of  tlie  older  cycle  interspersed  with  verse 
again  appealing.  The  oldest  composition  ot  any  length  which 
deals  with  the  Ouiaaic  legends  Is  the  AcaBaM  lu  Smiratk  or 
Colloquy  of  tbe  Old  Men,  wluch  is  mainly  preserved  In  three 
1  jtlKentuiy  MSS.,  the  Book  of  Usmore,  Laud  6to  and  RawUn- 
soo  4S7.  In  this  text  we  have  the  framework  common  tn  10 
much  of  the  later  Ossiauic  literature.  Ossian  and  Cinte  an 
represented  as  surviving  the  battle  of  Gabn  and  as  hving  on 
untU  the  tiioe  of  Patrick.  The  two  varrion  get  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  saint,  and  C^te  Is  his  constant  companion  on 
bis  journey  through  Ireland.  Tatrick  Inquires  the  Significance 
of  the  niioes  of  the  places  they  visit,  and  Clilte  recounts  his 
remioiscencel.  In  this  manner  we  are  pven  nearly  a  hundred 
(lories,  the  subjects  of  some  of  which  occur  hi  the  ^ott  ballids 
in  older  MSS.,  whilst  olhcn  appear  later  as  independent  ules. 
A  cueful  comparison  of  the  .4c(i/IaH  with  the  C<lchulian  stotics, 
whether  horn  the  point  of  view  of  dvilialion  or  language  or 
■It,  (Usclose*  tbU.  the  firat  lengthy  compoution  di  the  Oulanjc 
cycle  is  but  a  feeble  imiution  of  the  older  group.  All  that  had 
become  unuitelligibJe  in  the  Ulslcr  stories,  owing  to  their  primi- 
tive character,  is  omitted,  and  in  return  for  that  the  reminiscences 
of  the  Viking  age  play  a  very  prominent  part 

With  the  i6th  century  we  reach  the  later  tieatnunt  of  the 
legend  in  the  BaUU  tf  Vaitry,  In  this  tedious  stoty  DiJie,  the 
king  of  Ilie  whole  world,  come*  to  invade  Ireland  with  all  Va 
forces,  but  is  repuked  t^  Finn  and  bis  heroes.  The  Baillt  cf 
ViMry,  like  all  Utet  stories,  is  a  tegulae  medley  of  inddeats 
liken  from  the  writen  of  antiquity  and  European  medieval 
lomance.  The  inflated  style  to  which  the  Iriihman  is  so  prone 
Is  here  seen  at  its  worst,  and  we  are  treated  toa  nauseous  hea[dng 
up  of  epithet  upon  epithet,  i.f.  we  sometimes  hnd  as  many  as 
twenty-seven  adjectives  accomjiariying  a  substantive  mrming  in 
alliterating  sets  of  thiee. 

Of  giealer  literary  interest  are  the  later  ballads  connected  with 
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of  the  deputed  gloiy  el  the  Fcniin  warrion,  and  Natt  hM  pomtcd 
out  that  then  k  t  striUag  diSentict  in  spirit  bMvecD  the 
XutfoMMSMOrsetiiid  the  I5tb~ttth  century  poems.  Inlbi 
latiei  Osdaa  <•  nprewstad  as  ■  "  pa^n,  dc^t  and  rcckkw. 
lull  o!  contempt  and  icam  in  the  howling  dsioi  and  tbtfr 
chHrhah  lowered  deity,"  wblUt  Patrick  ia  a  sour  and  stupid 
fanatic,  harping  with  wearisOow  monotsny  co  ihedamnallDnal 
Finn  ud  is  Us  oecDiides.  Ilic  earliest  colleclion  of  IhMe 
later  Oasianlc  poena  k  that  laade  in  Scotland  by  James  Mac- 
gregor,  deao  of  UsoMn,  eaily  fa  the  itth  century.  Anolher 
miscellany  is  the  Pwiifre  Mm,  a  MS.  ia  tha  PrandKu 
monasteiyInI>ublta,e(nipaedfttNBaailletUSS.lni6i7.  This 
"  song-book,"  whkh  bu  beea  edited  tcs  the  iiUi  Teats  Society 
by  John  HacMeDI  (part  L  itn^,  contain!  no  les  than  liity-BiiM 

Other  Osianic  poem  of  data  vaiying  ffom  the  t5thtalheigth 

centuiy  have  been  puUisbed  In  the  TroiuacHau  ^  At  OalaHK 
Spciity  (DubUn,  igjf-igit),  including  auontM  othen  "The 
Battle  of  Gahhn,"  "Lamentation  of  (X^  (Os^n)  after  the 
Fenians,"  "  Dialogue  between  OiriO  and  Patridc,"  "  The  Battle 
of  CnDC  an  Air,"  and  "  The  Chase  of  SUabh  Gunkann."  These 
ballads  still  survive  amongst  the  peasants  at  the  present  day. 
We  futthci  possess  a  number  of  proae  roaanDet,  which  In  thrir 
present  form  date  ftom  the  ifilh  Id  the  iBlh  century;  «x 
Tkt  Pjwnal  frf  Piarmaid  and  CtSUiM,  Fimt  ml  Grtmm, 
DialA  cf  Pim.  Tit  Orni  i»  Ot  Drsi  Cuat.  Pmriuil  tf  Ai  CiOa 
Daair,  Tin  EnrimM  Fori  p/  lAc  Qiiitin-Inx,  Tile  EMkanUi 
Cmi<i!Ct{sC'^iBm,TI<cFia!l!Hllu  nimi»tlCimiat. 

of  the  Dthn  btudiea  d  Isedirnlln^  litetatun.  The  ■tlenllon 
of  KhoUn  baa  been  laraelv  devoted  to  the  publicKtua  of  the  lani 
■n  the  neilect  of  other  portioia  of  Ibe  wide  Held.  An  acelleai 
iTvey  of  the  lubject  ii  elven  by  K.  Meyer.  Dii  XtUir  it  Grpjt- 
vt,  1.  tL  I.  pp^  7^5  {fterHn-Leipcig,  1909). 
We  have  aheady  pofattcd  out  that  ai  early  as  the  OM  Iridi 
period  nameless  Irish  poets  were  unging  the  pisiieiof  nature  in  a 
strain  which  sounds  to  our  can  pecuKariy  modem.  ^im^ 
At  the  present  time  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  mnth  ol  \taT 
what  is  resHy  poetic  In  Irish  literature  has  come  down 
•  us.  Our  HSS.  preserve  whole  reams  of  the  learned  pttiduetlona 
'  the  JUid  which  were  so  much  prized  in  medieval  Inland,  but 
is,  generally  speaking,  quite  an  accident  if  any  of  the  delightful 
little  lyrics  entered  ul  the  marginsor  on  blank  spaces  in  the  MSS. 
umained.  The  proseromancessometimes  contain  beautiful 
lea  of  vene,  such  as  the  descriptions  of  Mag  MeH  in  Serffi^ 
iaiiid,  Txltmarc  £uini.  and  the  f  cyap  e/  Bran  or  the 
nlefCOckuliiiniiKrFaDlai.  Menlionhaaalsobeenmade 
of  the  exquidte  nature  poems  ascribed  to  Finn,  which  have  been 
coHected  into  a  pamphlet  with  English  renderings  by  Kuno 
Mpyer  (under  the  title  of  "  Four  Old  Irish  Songs  ot  Summer  and 
""  ;r,"  London,  11)03).  Th^  s*me  writer  points  out  that  the 
It  treatise  on  Irish  prosody  published  by  Thutneysen 
ins  no  less  than  340  quotations  from  poems,  very  few 
ich  hive  been  .preserved  in  their  entirety.  To  Meyet  we 
wc  editions  ol  two  charming  Kttle  texts  which  sufficiently 
ate  tlie  lyrical  powera  of  the  eaify  poets.  The  one  is  a 
refrrred  to  the  lotlf  century  In  tiie  form  oF  a  colloquy 
en  Guairc  of  Aidne  and  his  brother  MarbaiL  Ouiire 
-es  of  his  bnthet  why  he  prefera  to  live  in  a  hut  fa  the 
forest,  keeping  the  herds  and  swine  of  the  king,  to  dwelling  in 
the  king's  palace.  Tlie  question  calls  forth  so  wonderful  a 
description  of  the  delights  of  nature  as  viewed  from  a  shieling 
that  Guaira  exclaims,  "  1  would  ^ve  my  glorious  kingship  lo  be 
in  Ihy  company,  Marban  "  (Kin;  and  HermH,  ed.  with  trans, 
by  fL  Meyer,  London,  t{)oi).  Another  text  Full  of  passionate 
emotion  and  tender  regret  ascribed  to  the  9th  century  tells  of 
the  patting  of  a  young  poet  and  poet  esa,  who  after  plighting  their 
ttoth  are  separated  for  ever  (CiodalK  awf  CurWr,  ed.  with  traiu. 
by  K.  Meyer,  London,  i«ai}-  In  the  OU  Wimen  of  Beve 
(publ.  E.  Meyer  In  Olid  IfErietsiia)  an  old  hctalix  laments  her 
(kparted  youth,  compailng  her  life  to  the  ebbkig  of  the  tide 
'     '  centmy}. 
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duMxtdcdutddurincthcniddkRSc*.  IIm ru^ ol wbjecu 
comiag  iindB  tha  taouliiic  a  ■  *ciy  wide  on*,  cOBpiiMBg  UMory , 
lntMloglW,  bt^alagy,  lopDgnpby,  pi 

>  niiaAcr  at  mntiquuiui  poeU  of  [ireliutoric  m 

culr  mcdkvit  lima,  luch  u  Amergiii.  ou  o(  ihc 
Milniin  baad  of  invMlni;  MoniD  Rnignc,  Un  ol  Urudc  Uii, 
Adiu  ud  hi*  auccetior  FccceiiUM,  Totiw  <<.  400},  Cuior  lo  ^•ial1 
N^giaUub,  DiMo  ForgaiU,  Scocbki  Toipiiii,  ud  Ceanfulul 
(d.  67S),  but  the  p«su  lUiibuied  U  ItuM  wrilcn  m  oi  much 
liUr  date  We  un  only  cnunuraie  ihc  chief  of  tfaoK  nho« 
«eiki  have  been  pTCKrved.  ToMulniim(d.  KB;)  Uitliibutcd 
t  poem  on  the  Miloiia  miciatkini.  About  the  udk  time  lived 
FlanACin,  Km  of  CeLUch.  who  wrote  t  long  Do^^MJfiition  on  the 
dCAIhl  of  the  kingl  of  IrtUnd,  pRacived  in  VBL.,  ind  Flino 
MuLoniin  (d.  «i8),  aUed  by  the  Four  Mulen  the  Viigil  of 
ItcUnd,  ti^t  of  wba*e  poenu  h*ve  wrvived,  contiining  is  ill 
■bout  1000  Udo.  Cormaoui,  too  of  Mulbrigde  <d.  miSJ,  com- 
pued  •  vigonnu  poem  on  UvE  ciicuit  of  Inliad  peHocmed  by 
HnircheitAch,  ion  of  Nl&U  GlQndub.  A  poet  wlwie  poems  ue 
moil  viluiblc  fism  u  ullquuiju  point  of  view  it'Ciued  Ui 
b-Aiticiin  (d.  975).  Some  too  linei  of  hii  have  been  pnseived 
in  LL.  and  eliewbere.  Contcmpomy  with  him  it  Eoduid 
O'FlAina  (d«  c,  1003),  vboK  chief  work  ii  1  Jong  chroEiologictl 
poem  ^viol  ■  liit  cf  the  kinp  of  Uliter  Innn  Cimbuth  down 
tothedeMiuctioaofEmtiabui.  A  Utile  lalei  comti  HtcLlii 
(d.  loiS),  who  telebnted  In  vene  tbe  glotia  of  the  reign  of  Btiu 
Boroimt.  His  beft-known  woik  b  1  l»io*nt  over  Kincon,  ihe 
paliCEofBmD.  CoDteDpoutyttithMacLiiciiMacCDIiCoiin 
UnrdMu:CDiii(d.ioii).  ToCUnu»Lolhcbi>in(d.  ioi4),duef 
poM  In  the  reign  of  MuliheicbliinB  U.,  ire  ucribed  poemt  on 
die  iniiquitia  of  Tui.  Siiieen  hundred  line*  of  hi>  have  come 
down  to  IK.  A  writer  who  enjoyed  1  Iremciidaui  rcpuUlion  in 
inedieval  trelind  w»i  Flinn  Miinttrecb  (d.  J056J)  whoinspiteof 
hlibeingaliyminwitheidofihenoDutciya^uiol  MMonaiter- 
bolcc.  He  11  tbe  author  of  no  fewer  than  2000  iinc*  in  LL.,  ind 
manyotherpoemi  of  hi^  are  contained  in  other  MSS.  Hiibett- 
known  trark  ii  ■  Boak  0/  S^^nduoaiau  of  the  king!  of  IieUod 
and  thOK  of  the  indent  world.  We  have  alio  poems  from  his 
pen  on  the  monaichi  descended  from  Niall  N&igiillach  and  on  ilie 
chronology  id  Ihe  hlfb-kio^  and  provincial  kings  from  the  lime' 
ofjxilgaitc  Flinn'KUCU»or,GilUCoenigin(d.  to;i),  givcsui 
>  cbionoiogial  poem  deaJing  with  Ihe  annals  of  the  world  down  to 
A.D.  toi4.  He  also  ii  Ihe  lulhoc  ol  the  Irish  version  of  Ncnniui 
which  conliini  lubsualial  iddilions  dealing  with  early  Ireland. 
-  Minor  wiiun  of  the  same  nature  wboie  works  have  come  down 
to  ui  are  Colmin  O'Seiniin  (d.  lojo),  Niide  ua  Maelchonaire 
(d.  1136),  Gilla  na  noem  ua  Duion  {d.  1160),  Cilia  Moduda 
O'Cuody  (ii4}l-  In  Ihe  ijlh  centuiy  these  hislmical  poems 
become  very  rare.  In  the  nen  tenluiy  we  igiin  Gnd  anli> 
quaiian  poeU  of  whom  the  bcit-kuown  is  John  O'Dugin  (d. 
1J71).  Hi)  moat  valuable  composilion  treats  of  the  tribes  of 
the  northern  half  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  nortbero  con- 
quest  This  work,  containing  16O0  lines  in  all  in  debide  metre, 
was  completed  by  hia  younger  contemponiy  Cilia  na  nacm 
O'Huidhnn.  From  the  begiciung  si  the  ijlli  century  the  oRiciil 
poets  began  to  give  way  to  the  hereditary  bards  atid  famnies 
of  smbes.  Among  the  chief  hirdic  families  we  may  tnention 
the  O'Dalys,  the  MaeWardi.  the  O'Higioni,  the  MacBrodys 
and  the  MacDaiics.  We  muiI  here  content  ounelves  with 
glancing  at  a  lew  of  the  more  piominenl  names,  Muiredach 
Albanach  ((.  i]T4-ii4o),  whose  real  name  was  O'DsIy,  has  left 
behind  in  addition  to  the  religious  verses  1  considerable  number 
ol  poems  in  praise  of  various  patxans  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
He  is  said  by  Skene  to  be  tbe  first  of  Ihe  Macvunichi,  baids  lo 
Macdould  of  Ganranald.  A  number  of  his  compositioiu  are 
pnservedintheBookoftheDeanofUsmorc.  Cilia Brigde Mac- 
Conmidhe  was  a  contemporary  of  the  tul-manlioiud  bard.    He 
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wnXe  a  number  of  povu  In  pnlie  of  Uw  CWdOs  and  Olteuiik 

We  may  next  mention  the  name  of  an  abbot  of  Bojdc,  Dufr 
chad  M61  O'DUaig  (d.  1144),  a  writer  wboae  eitanl  poemut 
usually  of  a  religious  character.  Nany  of  them  are  addroBAi  \0 
Ihe  Virgin.  Mostof  them  appear  in  late  MSS-,  but  some  Lc*  u 
preserved  in  Ihe  Book  of  the  Hy  Maine.  DosnchidKIAiiiudu 
be  the  grealcat  religious  poet  that  IreLnd  has  produced-  ib^ 
other  members  ol  the  O'Daly  family  belongini  to  Ihc  uUk  ud 
■  Slh  cenluiies  have  left  poems  behind  them,  but  &c  anim 
mention  them  here.  Angus  O'Daly,  who  lived  in  Ihe  ucoad 
billol  the  itthcenlury.  was  employed  by  the  En^ith  to  ulihc 
the  chief  Cache  tamiliaa  in  Ireland.  Two  oicmbcn  ol  ik 
O'Higinn  family  deserve  mention,  TadgmficO'Uigiiui  (il.  ijijl, 
and  Tadg  Og  O'llisisn  [d.  144S),  a  voluminous  wiila  ubi 
eulogized  the  0'K'eiUi,0'Conn«B  and  O'Kellys.  TuAiOtiim 
composed  a  number  of  religious  poems,  which  enjoyed  cnoniEiia 
popularity  in  boib  Ireland  and  Scoilaod.  A  duauiiri  ns 
inserted  into  YBL.,  which  eontainl  some  forty  poems  by  bra. 

Closely  connected  with  the  compositions  of  the  official  pods 
are  the  winks  of  native  lopogiaphy.  Mostofihe  sagisconiijo  1 
sxplanationa  of  Uic  origins  ol  ploce-namd.  Vk 
is  a  compilation  of  such  etymologies.  Butiti^iiif 
value  consists  in  the  amount  of  legendary  matter  ii  coouin, 
adduced  in  support  of  the  etymologies  given.  The  Dindumkai 
has  come  down  to  us  In  various  lonns  both  in  piose  and  In  itne 
Irish  tradition  ascribes  it  to  Ameisin  MacAmal^id.  ■!»  livtd 
in  the  6th century,  but  if  the  kernel  of  the  workgoc*  buk  as  ciilr 
as  this  it  must  have  been  aUerrd  considerably  in  Ihe  course  of  iIk 
centuries.  Both  proband  vcrw  f  orras  of  it  are  contained  in  11. 
A  kindred  compiliilDn  is  the  CJir  AnmniiH  (Fitness  of  Nums), 
which  does  lor  petsonal  names  what  the  Duidietuiiu  iae  la 
geographical  names.  We  further  possess  a  versified  compcndiuoi 
of  geography  for  educational  purposes  dealing  with  tht  Ihne 
continents,  from  the  pen  cd  AirbcrUch  MacCosse-iii'li'liD 
(lolh  century). 

No  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  have  ever  been  more  kmiV 
interested  in  Ihe  past  of  their  nalive  country  thin  the  Iritk 
This  will  already  have  been  patent  from  tbe  com-  oii^t 
positions  of  the  flU.  and  now  we  may  describe  bricOy 
the  historical  wotks  in  prose  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
Theblier  niay  be  divided  into  two  classes,  (1)  works  tonuicral 
a  connected  narrative,  (1]  annall.  Goscly  allied  10  these  Itclht 
sagas  dealing  with  Ihe  high-kings.  Even  inihe  serious  hisuinol 
compositions  we  olicn  find  the  manner  of  the  sagas  imiiaUd,  rf 
the  supernatural  plays  a  prominent  pan,  and  we  are  IreAird  H 
the  same  eiaggeraled  descriptions.  The  earliest  of  these  Ivslaiia 
is  Ihe  wars  of  Ihe  Gael  and  CilKCofoif  Coc<ff/MCoaua),«l'Jdi 
^ves  an  account  of  Ihe  Viking  invasions  of  Ireland,  the  arm 
of  Brian  Boroime  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Norsemen  it  th 
This  compotilion,  a  portion  of  wiiictiii 
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tram  Internal  evidence  thil  It  i™" 
have  been  written  by  an  eyc-iriiness  of  the  battle,  01  Imn 
materials  supplied  by  a  person  letually  present,  Kumcnnii 
shorter  tricu  dealing  with  the  same  period  eiist.  but  is  yet  le» 
ol  them  have  been  published.  CaUMrna  Crlhclnin  CofnH™!* 
ol  the  cooRicts  between  the  Vikings  and  Ihe  Irish,  lod  tlit 
ZeaMur  OiVij  jlvcs  an  account  rf  Irish  history  (lom  979  lo  "i^ 
Compilations  reliling  to  local  history  an  the  Book  of  Fenip 
and  the  Book  of  Munsler.  Another  ancient  work  aim  |urllT 
preserved  lo  LL,  Is  the  Book  of  Invasions  (teoMor  CnMl'')- 
This  deals  with  the  6ve  preWiloric  invasions  of  Irelmd  l« 
Ireland;  Early  Hislory)  and  the  legendary  history  of '" 
Milesians.  The  mosi  complete  copy  of  the  Labia  COW 
which  has  been  preserved  wis  complied  by  Michael  O'OnT 
about  i6]o.  The  BBrama  or  Riitory  of  the  Leinstct  TritxiH 
cont>ined  In  LL.  belongs  rither  to  romance.  Another hiiion'^ 
therrtii<n/>'rii>/riirfsii;«e)'Arifln,wrinenibout<heyeirl4!4><) 
John  MacCrailh,  a  Munster  historian  (edited  by  S.  H.  (fCnir, 
Catnb.  Press).  This  inflated  compoltion  is  an  inpaUDl 
soofce  of  Information  on  Munster  history  from  the  lindiin  ^ 
the  Norman*  lo  the  middle  of  the  I4lh  cenlory.     We  abo  pa«« 
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KTcn]  docQiBHiu  in  Iriib  eanesntng  tbc  Magi  s(  tbe  OVvDIi 
mud  O'DoDHltsit  the  dOKoftbe  1601  caDliny.  A  Uh of  Hugh 
Koa  O'Dons^  by  Lughiddli  CGcry,  hu  beta  puUnbed,  aod 
■  contemponry  biuorr  of  Ih*  PHtU  tf  >>>*  Biait,  br  Twlhg 
O'Qanan.wubdnKpnpcint  im^oS.  -  But  the  moat  cdctinted 
Iiiih  histotiin  a  cataiDly  Geoffrey  Katm;  (c.  1570-1646), 
wbo  is  &t  tbfl  umc  time  the  gmmt  naster  of  IrUh  pnwe. 
KEatiog  «i9a  MuutFr  prist  ediKated  in  Frmna,  who  dmw  down 
upon  hiins«4(  the  dkpleaAure  of  tbn  Engliah  AirTborilla  uid  bad 
10  go  Inu  hiding.  He  lf»v«Hed  up  snd  down  IrdiBd  caiutDiiig 
■n  ihe  indent  record!,  amt  compiled  >  hijtoty  o(  Irtlwtd  Aura 
to  the  Nonran  Conquest.  Hi<  worii,  entitled  Forw  Pmm  v 
Cviii>i,wu sever  publbbed, but  It  drcqliited frein cod  toend of 
Iieluid  Id  MS.  Keating'a  Usiory  {>  anything  bnt  oitlcil.  II9 
value  for  the  KboUr  lie)  in  the  (act  that  the  cutbor  bad  aCceu 
(o  tauy  irapertant  aoatca  of  infotmitioa  now  lent,  and  baa 
preseivtd  amount*  of  event)  (ndepeidcnt  of  and  differing  (ran 
tba»  contained  in  the  toot  Maalen.  In  additioa  to  Ibe  hbtoty 
and  ■  number  of  poemt,  Keating  la  also  the  «utbor  ol  tiro  theO' 
logkal -KoikB  In  Irid,  the  Defence  of  ths  Mut  (figcAaiiVital  ■!• 
A  ijrixji]  ind  a  coUectioD  Ol  seroMQS  entitled  tbg  niM  ShalU  of 
Death[Tr<»wrt*<7«iliiiiM£UJi),wlikhu«IBO(M>ofIrMiproK. 

From  the  writ  en  of  hlMorioJ  DBinllVe  w*  tun  to  tbeannaliita, 
the  iDoat  inqxirtant  tomes  of  (nfonmtloB  iidlh  ra^rd  to  Irnh 
biatoiy.  Wc  bave  atteidy  meotloocd  the  SynckroniiMs  til  Plann 
Hainiitnch.  Apart  fjom  tbli  work  the  eulieit  collectjoa  of 
snnalswfaicb  baa  comedown  toula  tbc compilaticMi  by 'nj^emach 
O'Braein  (d.  loBS),  abbot  ol  Clonmaaniie.  Tigerairh,  -whoK 
work  ia  partly  In  Latin,  partly  In  Iririi,  lUla  that  all  Iriab 
Tii)lDry  previoui  to  J05  B.C.  Ea  uncertain.  No  pcriect  <opy  ia 
known  of  this  work,  bnt  aereral  Eragmenta  are  iji  extatence.  The 
AnaaJi  if  Itutiifallen  (a  monaiteiy  on  an  Uind  In  the  Lower 
Lake  of  Kiilatney),  which  are  alao  in  Latin  and  Irish,  were 
peihdps  compned  about  U15,  though  they  may  have  begun  two 
centuries  earlier.  TheinvuluablerfsiioJiii/UIitof  werecompiled 
OB  Belle  Iile  on  Upper  Lough  Erne  by  CaihalMasulre(d.  149^)1 
and  afterwarda  continued  by  two  different  wrilen  down  to  1604. 
This  work,  whicb  dealt  with  Irish  aSain  from  a.d.  431,  eniti 
In  sevent  copita.  Tb*  Awnaii  of  ItcM  CI  (neit  Boyle  in  Ros- 
common) were  copied  in  isW  and  deal  wtili  Iri^  events  (torn 
1014  to  i6]6.  The  Aipuii  af  Connau/kl  run  fioin  1114  to  ijAi. 
The  Ckrimkim  Sctlnrum,  one  copy  of  wUch  ttt  traaacribed 
abont  i6;o  by  the  famoiB  antiquary  Duald  MacFlibb,  deatt 
with  Irish  aSaIn  down  to  113;,  The  Aumili  of  Btyk  eitend 
downtansj.  The  Atnatl  of  ClmiMaciuiit,itMcb come imm 
In  1408,  only  tilit  in  an  Engliafa  tranitalion  made  by  Conndl 
MacGeogbegaa  In  1617.  The  moat  Important  ol  all  thete  cot- 
lectiosa  is  the  Annali  of  llu  Tnr  iSaitai  (to  chiiatcnod  by 
Colgan),  compiled  in  the  Praociacan  nionaileiy  of  Donc^  by 
Micbad,  Conaiy  and  Cucogry  O'Clery  and  Ferlcaa  O-Mufconry. 
The  O^CIoya  were  for  a  long  period  the  hereditary  oIlanH  to 
IheO'DonneUi.  Michael  0'Clery(i57S'i649),thegrHital  of  the 
four,  was  a  lay  brothef  in  the  order  of  9i  Ftancia,  and  devoted 
bis  whok  life  to  the  history  of  Ireland.  He  collected  aB  the 
htatorical  MSS.  ha  could  find,  and  wu  encouraged  in  hit  under- 
taking by  Fergal  O'Ctm,  piinoe  of  Coolavln,  who  paid  all  ei- 
penso.  The  great  worii,  which  was  b^un  in  idji  and  foitbed 
In  1636,  begins  with  tbo  anival  in  Irdaad  of  Ceuair,  grsnd- 
daughter  of  Noah,  and  cornea  down  to  itiO.  Neatly  alt  the 
materials  from  which  O'Clery  drew  hla  atatemcsts  are  now  loat. 
O'Clery  is  also  the  author  of  a  catalogue  of  the  kin^  of  Ireknd, 
(he  genealogita  of  the  Iriih  aaints,  and  Ih*  Martyrok>ty  of 
Donegal  and  the  Book  of  Invuioiif. 

Of  leaa  Inlerat,  bnl  every  whit  at  Impottant,  are  the  Uita  of 
tencalo^n  which  occupy  a  great  deal  of  ipace  In  LU,  YBL. 
and  BB.,and  tno  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  MSS.  (H.  3.  iS  and  H. 
1.  4].  But  by  far  the  msit  iraportani  collection  of  all  a  tbat 
made  by  the  latl  great  ahanacfaie  Dnald  UacFirbia,  compiled 
between  1650  and  1666  in  the  college  oif  St  Nicholas  at  Calway. 
Tht  only  poTtioB*  of  aay  coDiidenU*  length  whicb  Invt  ai  yet 
ben  pnUiahed  dial  with  two  Connaugfat  tribei,  via.  the  Hy 
FUchncb  fma  Duild  mac  Flrblttnd  tka  Hy  Maine  fCKcDya), 
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Inftrmaiion  with  regard  to  early  I^  hislory  la  often  contained 
in  the  prophedea  or,  aa  they  are  aomelimea  termed,  iMIa 
{.TOftma.  nrirw),  a  notable  example  of  which  ii  B^b  in  Sat 
(Vi>i«  of  the  niantom). 

When  we  turn  fnn  aemlar  to  religions  tbeme*  we  bd  thai 
Ireland  la  alao  pBiaiad  <^  a  -vtry  extensive  Christian  Qtentnre, 
which  ia  extremriy  valuable  fee  tba  coupantlve  ttddy  ^ 
ol  medieval  Itletnlure.  Apart  from  the  marlyrologi™  J2SJJ, 
already  mentlened  In  oonne^on  with  Oengus  the 
Culdee,  a  rnmber  of  Uva  of  taints  and  other  ecdealaallcti 
Utefature  bave  ceme  down  (0  us.  One  of  the  moat  bnpoitint 
documenit  i)  ihe  Ti^rtlte  Life  of  St  Patrick,  which  cannot  very 
•nfl  have  been  compoaed  before  the  lolh  or  11th  cntory,  at 
it  It  hB  of  tbe  eamvagaat  nltldes  whldi  occur  in  the  later 
Uva  of  saint*.  The  worli  contisti  of  three  separate  homilie*, 
each  conplele  in  itietf.  A  later  venion  of  Ibe  Tripartite  life 
was  prrnled  by  Ccdgao  in  i«47.  The  Lttbhar  Brat  contains  a 
qutnlily  of  rrii^Dui  tract*,  imt  of  which  have  been  published. 
R;  AiUnsoD  issued  a  nunber  of  tbem  nnd«  Ihe  title  of  Paiiiimi 
»i«{H,militlfrimlaMarBtt<K(pvb]iD,lSa7).  Thesearenot 
original  Irish  conq^klioBs,  but  translations  from  Latin  Uvea  ol 
saint*.  Nor  do  they  deal  with  the  lives  of  any  Irhih  aalntt. 
Stokes  ha*  poblished  nine  lives  of  Itiih  taint*  from  the  Book  ot 
Lismorr,  including  Patrick,  Brigil.  Cotumba,  Erendan,  Ffndian 
(Clonard),  Ciann,  Senan,  Findcbua  and  Mocfaua.    They  are 
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of  scripture^  Thtte  Uvea  also  occnr  In  the  LeaUar  Bteat. 
lives  of  saints  have  been  puUished  by  O'Grady  in  SUm 
:a.  The  longest  lift  of  St  Cohunba  was  coni[rfled  in  t  jj6 
command  of  Manna  CfDonnelL  TUs  tedious  work  is  a 
en  of  hagiology  at  its  tmnt.  llie  Ltaikar  Brtac  further 
IS  a  number  of  legends,  aucb  at  those  on  the  cbikthDod 
It,  and  scalleied  throcgh  many  MSS.  are  short  anecdotei 
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Interesting  Irish  idl^oui  text  fa  the  Virion  of 
Aiamiian  (preserved  in  LU.),  wbicb  Stokes  assigns  10  the  tilfa 
century.  The  soul  ol  Adamnin  Is  itproenled  aa  loving  his 
body  for  a  space  to  vlait  heaven  and  bell  under  the  condoct  of 
an  angel.  The  whole  treatment  of  the  theme  challenges  com- 
parison with  Dante'a  great  poem,  but  the  Irish  composition 
contains  many  Ideas  peculiar  to  the  land  of  its  origin.  Later 
tpedmenaof  this  kind  of  literature  tend  to  dmrdop  into  grotesque 
buffoonery.  We  may  mention  the  Yisiim  if  Furiac.  the  Viiion 
of  Tti«4<Ut  (Tnugdal),  published  by  V.  Friedel  and  K,  Meyer 
(Pari*,  190J},  Laitrtn-a  I'uiM  »/ Hifl  and  the  Virirm  of  McrHns. 
A  further  vision  attributed  to  Adamnan  contains  a  stem  de- 
nunciation of  the  Irish  of  the  nth  cenluty.  Another  lonn  of 
religious  composition,  which  wu  very  popular  in  medieval  Irv 
land,  was  the  prophecy  ia  vctse,  but  scarcely  any  spedmcna 
have  as  yet  been  published.  Kuno  Meyer  edited  a  tract  on  Ihe 
PiaiterlnhlsHilvnHcaifmonltrom  a  ijtb  cratury  Oifoid  MS., 
but  be  bfJds  that  tiie  text  goes  back  to  750.  A  number  of 
[olleciioni  of  monasLic  rulea  both  in  prose  and  verse  have  been 
edited  In  £riu,  and  the  MSS.  contain  numeroBt  pnyen,  litanies 
and  reiigiDiu  poema. 

In  LU.  are  prwerved  two  aeraiona,  ScMa  H4  iitrfi  (Tidinga  of 
Reeurreclloo)  and  Sella  Ui  triUfta  (Hdings  of  Doomsday) ;  and  a 
BUmber  of  other  bomillea  ban  been  published,  auch  at  Ibe 
"  Two  Sorrows  of  the  Kingdom  ot  Heaven,"  "  The  Penance  ol 
Adam,"  llie  ^  Ever-new  Tongue,"  and  one  on  "  Mortals'  Sins." 
All  the  bomilia  contained  in  LB.  have  been  published  by  R. 
Aikinaon  in  hit  Lt[mdt  and  UomiHa  from  Leaihai  Bnm 
(Dublin,  1887),  and  E.  Hogan,  Tkt  Irish  ffixniui  (Dublin,  !&gs). 
The  popular  "  Debate  of  the  Body  and  the  Soul "  appears  in 
Ireland  In  ihe  form  of  a  hemHy.  A  collection  of  maiims  and  a 
moral  treatise  bav«  been  published  by  K.  Ueyer, 
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H  alli^Hi,  il.  39I-404. 
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Here  wc  may  puhipi  nc 

CQlilled  AiiliHt  Ucii  Ctngliiuit,  tie  Viuoa  ot  Mu  (;aiiCLuiile, 
found  in  LB.  and  ucribcd  to  the  twditli  ctoiuiy  («!.  K-  Ueyu, 
LondDn,  i^}.  Ca[lultiacFiiiguiiic,kingo(MiuuUr((L  ju), 
wttpotsaseiby  tdtmouol  glultouy  uidiicimdb}' tlKieciUl 
•f  *  strange  vi>ion  by  a  visnnt  schaiii  nuicd  HMCoBfUnse. 
The  coiDpotitiaB  tetmt  t*  be  intcsdcd  ■>  a  ulin  OB  the  moaki, 
and  in  paiticuUc  u  a  Iravaty  ol  nmlieval  ht|JalD|y.  Another 
fUDous  uiire,  entided  the  Froceedingi  al  the  Gnat  Bardic 
Inttiiution,  hatds  up  the  profoiionit  baids  and  their  eatnitioiiaCe 
melhodt  lo  tidicule.  This  cuiioiu  woric  cDBlaiaa  the  aloiy  of 
how  the  ireat  epic,  the  Tdin  U  Cttalup,  in*  acovered  (kc 
Traniajiimi  n[  tlii  Oiiiami  Stdtty,  vol,  v.). 

CidlKUoiiio(piIhy)iyinpuithe((>naD[pn)veib>4nd  maiiiu 
miut  have  been  made  at  a  veiy  early  period.  Not  the  least 
,  ..  iMBMkable  »i«  the  so-called  Triad«  (pubL  K.  Meyer, 
f[i  II  DuUio,  1906),  which  iUuitiate  every  ataUBtent  with 
i  eumple*.  Over  10a  auch  triad)  were 'brought 
togeibei  la  the  9th  century.  There  are  alio  two  documeola 
attributed  to  i>t<eatury  pemnagei.  "The  TetlaiiKiit  ol 
Monnn  MacMtin  to  bii  un  F«adach,"  wbidi  la  quoUd  ai 
early  u  the  Sth  cintury,  and  "  The  InitnictioDa  of  (Xichulinn 
to  hii  fiiMer.|OD  Luipud."  K.  Heyci  bu  published  Ticaca 
Cermic  or  the  Pncepti  of  Connie  MacAin  10  hii  MS  Caiipre 
(Dubnn,  1909).  OdiertoUectiODSwdiaitbe  jH&rJiUrafiUkuf 
ititl  await  publHSdOD. 

With  Ibit  cnthuilua  (or  the  dauio  which  ii  chuaclctiHic  ol 
the  Iriih,  it  i>  not  alrauge  thai  we  ihould  find  medieval  veciioni 
^  o[  (Otoe  oF  ibe  bellei-kuown  luthon  of  anbquily. 

ri^-i  It  li  iDtcreiling  to  note  that  only  thoM  work*  are 
tiantlaled  that  could  be  ulilued  by  the  ptolesiional 
(tory-lellet.  So  much  »,  thai  in  the  uicieal  (loth  century) 
catiJogue  of  sa<u  enumented  by  Unrd  MicCoisi  we  find 
mcDtioD  of  Tftail  Tta  aod  SiUa  AUnniir  mak  FUif.  We  get 
descripiiont  of  battle  wcaponi  and  clothing  umilai  to  tbose 
occuning  iu  the  native  ugai.  Tagail  Tin  a  taken  {torn  the 
medieval  prou  venioii,  Hiilaria  it  Eaidia  Treiat  of  Dam 
Fhrygiui.  The  oldeit  Irish  copy  ii  found  in  LL.  This  veision 
i>  eiccedingly  valuable,  ai  it  enables  us  to  determiiH  the  meaning 
of  words  and  formulas  in  the  sagas  which  are  otberwise  obscure. 

and  part  ol  the  iioiy  oITbescui  have  been  publiahed  by  X.  Meyer. 
ScHa  AltxandiriipiatTvcd  in  LB,  and  BB.  ImOitihla  Aatiiua, 
taken  from  the  Aeriad^  [s  contained  in  BB.  A  number  of  MSS. 
contain  the  Calk  CalkanSa,  a  vcruon  ol  b<"ks  vi.  and  vii.  if)  of 
Lucan*!  Plursalia,  wlach  kii  been  publitbed  by  Wh.  Stokei. 
There  is  further  *t  least  one  MS.  can  taming  a  vctiioo  of  Sutius'i 
TliebaU  and  of  Kellodoiua's  Ai!liv»tict.    Somswhat  later,  the 
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in  tranilationi.  Thus  we  have  Irish  veisiom,  amonpt  othi 
the  GciM  RomanauM,  the  Hisleiia  BiiUanum,  the  Wan  of 
Chulemagne,  the  History  of  the  Lonbards,  Sir  John  Maunde- 
ville's  Travels  [trans,  by  FinginO'Mabony  in  14?;},  the  Book  ol 
Set  Marco  Folo  (abridged),  Guy  Eat!  ol  Warwick,  Bevis  of 
Southampton,  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Cnil,  Ocuvian,  the 
chtonide  of  Turpin,  Barfaam  and  Juuphat,  and  the  Mory  of 
Ficiabias.  The  Arthnriin  cycle  is  de%^hiped  in  independent 
fashion  in  the  Adventures  ot  the  Ea^e  B19  and  the  Adventura 
oflheCrop^aredDog.  FartranilaIjonliIeralunicaM.Nettlau, 
Jtnu  c<Jli{iw,  I.  pp.  ig4>4iio-4<i>- 

Hud  iu  hand  with  the  Interest  ol  the  inedieva]  Irish  •cholati 
tn.  the  biitoiy  ol  their  itland  goes  the  cultivation  ol  the  native 
nailm)  '■^"B"*'  Owing  to  the  prof  ound  changM  produced  by 
the  working  of  the  Irish  lawt  of  accent  and  initial 
BuiUtiDn,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  laiguige  lends  Itself  to  well 
to  wild  etymological  veculatioo.  Byttaebeginning  of  the  Middle 
Irish  period  a  good  pwt  of  the  cumbrous  Old  Irish  verb-system 
bid  bicoaw  obsolete,  and  tuts  which  wire  at  all  Eaithlslly 
cevied  had  to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  glosses.  Moreover,  if, 
u  la  probable,  all  the  bfiiorical  end  legal  lore  was  In  verse,  a 
large  part  of  It  most  have  been  anintelligible  eicept  to  Ihose 
Vbo  knew  the  Mrls  /<«.    But  even  bdoie  tlii*  Ccnnac  attt, 


le  origiaal  work  (the  oldest 
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Coillenlia,  the  Udwitllnt  ot  Ciahd  (d.  goj),  hid  eompilet  a 
glonary  of  irchaicwcodswhich  an  accomptaied  by  eiplasation^ 
etyraokgia,  and  illuitiativ*  paaiaee*  coililning  an  unoDnt  of 
invaluaUa  informatioa  concgniing  foUt-loce  ud  Itcenduy 
history.  Thit  glonary  has  come  dowi  ' 
all  coBsiderably  later  in  date  than  th 

copy  ii  in  LB,).  Later  collections  01  aruiaic  wonis  are 
O'Hulconiy'i  Glossary  Cijthcestuiy),  (he  Lecan  Gloiaaiy  (ijth 
cenluiy),  which  draws  principally  from  the  glosia  In  the 
Liitt  Hymtunm,  O'Davoien's  Glossary  (liih  century),  drawn 
prindpaUy  from  the  Brekon  Laws,  a  iliih  century  list  of  Laiia 
and  Irish  oamet  of  ^ants  employed  in  medidae,  ud  O'Qeiy's 
QloBuy  (published  at  Louvain,  Kliu).  BB.  (mtainsa  curioat 
Met  on  Ogamic  writing.  An  Irish  treatise  0%  gnmrnar.  called 
UraiafI  Ka  a-fcei,  the  Poet'a  Primer,  tiaditioaally  ascribed  lo 
Cendadadandothen.bcoDtainediDBB.andYBL.  Itappeao 
lobe  a  kind  of  medley  of  Donatus  and  the  notions  of  the  raodievs] 
IrishconccnungCheorigiB  of  their  language.  TleSt  Gallglossei 
on  Prisdan  contain  Irbh  terms  for  all  the  Bomcoclature  of  ibe 
Latin  grammarians,  and  show  how  eiteniive  was  the  use  nude 
ol  Irish  even  in  this  department  of  learning. 

ThunteyKn  had  edited  from  BB.,  Laud  Gio  aodaTCD.  MS. 
three  ireatita  on  meiiic  vhidi  give  an  account  of  the  countless 
metre)  practised  by  the  fijij.  It  ii  impossible  for  us  [jmiifi 
here  to  enter  into  the  queilioD  eS  Irish  prosody  in  any 
greatdetaiL  We  have  seen  that  there  is  some  reason  for  bdieving 
that  the  primitive  form  of  Irish  vetM  was  a  kind  of  rhythmical 
alliteniive  prose  as  contuucd  in  Ibe  oldest  versions  of  (hesagu. 
The  filid  early  became  acquainted  with  the  metres  of  the  Latia 
church  hymns,  whrncc  rbyme  was  iuiroduced  into  Ireland. 
(TtiisistbeviewalThumcyKaaodWiniJiHh.  OthemlikcZeuu 
have  maintained  that  ibyrae  was  an  inveaiion  ol  the  Irish.)  In 
any  cue  the  jC'id  evolved  in  intricate  system  ol  rhymes  for  which 
it  is  dillkujl  to  find  a  pafalld.  The  medieval  metres  are  called 
by  the  gensal  name  of  Din  Dimk,  "Direct  Metre."  Some  of 
the  more  general  principles  wen  u  followi.  The  verses  are 
grouped  In  stanxas  of  four  Unci,  each  staun  being  complete  in 
itiell.  Each  Una  must  contain  a  fixed  number  of  lyllaUes. 
whilst  the  different  metres  vary  as  to  the  employment  of  internal 
andendrhyme.aisonanceandiUitention.  The  Irish  elaborated 
a  peculiar  system  of  consonantal  comspondcnce  which  counted 
as  [hyine.  The  couonsnu  were  divided  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  phoDClic  accmacy  into  six  groupi,  10  that  a  voiceless 
stop  (i)  rhynia  with  anolba  vnicelei*  stop  (<,  ^),b  voiced  stop 
(i)withaaothervoicedsuplif,t),siidtofoith.  ThccommoMat 
[orm  of  verse  it  the  four-tine  stania  ol  seven  tyiUbles.  Such  a 
verse  with  rhymes  Ati  and  ntonasyUabic  or  distyllntiic  finals 
belongs  to  the  class  rsWMigaitl.  A  timllai  slaua  with  aaU 
rhymca  is  the  basis  ol  the  so-called  icbiit  (cut  In  two)  metres. 
A  peculiarity  of  the  latter  is  that  the  rhyming  word  ending  the 
second  line  mutt  contain  at  least  one  syllable  more  than  the 
thymingwordwhicheadttheriitt.  Another  frequently  employed 
metn  Is  the  rMard,  contitting  of  lines  «l  sii  sylUbla  with 
dissyllabic  endings.  Id  the  metrical  treatises  oamples  aie  givca 
of  somenDOddmctiea.    The  rcsullof  the  complicated  lecboique 

harmoay.  SeeK.Meyer,4  i>riiKr<^JriiA  J/rfri(i( Dublin, iga<)l 
We  can  conditde  this  survey  ol  medieval  Irish  liienture  by 
menrioniog  brlelly  (wo  depailaicnls  of  learning  to  whicb  much 
altcnrion  was  paid  in  Ireland.  These  arc  law  and  j^^ 
medicine.  The  so-called  BtdiOD  Laws  (;.t.)  are 
reprcKntcd  os  having  been  codified  and  committed  to  writing 
in  the  lime  ol  St  Patrick.  There  is  doubtlesi  some  giain  ol  tniih 
in  this  statement,  as  a  fillip  may  have  been  given  to  this  codiGca. 
tion  by  the  publication  ol  the  Thcodosian  Code,  which  was 
speedily  foliowcd  by  the  codes  ol  the  various  Teutonic  tribes. 
The  Brehon  Laws  were  no  doubt  originally  transmitted  from 
teacher  to  pupil  ia  the  fonn  of  vcne.  and  traces  id  this  ue  to  be 
fonod  hi  the  (eita  which  have  been  pnserved.  But  the  I^wi 
as  wc  have  them  do  not  go  back  to  the  jth  ccatuiy.  In  our  texts 
isolated  pbiases  or  porliont  of  phrases  ait  given  with  a  cobs- 
■  ""  "■  further  cxpliiawl  by  sook 
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Kudo  Htyer  Itti  pafaMd  out  that  ki  ihr 

niminaii*[7  luqnc  tut,  CrUlOtUul,  IbtniKlii^uiMicfafDii 
■hicb  mult  ao  buck  u>  ihe  aih  natury.  utd  Atbob  de  Jubaio- 
vUlc,  wba  apart  fiwn  Sir  Hmry  Maine  te  the  oolr  tcbolir  abo 
bii  dull  with  liic  subject,  has  stioopicd  to  prove  fnun  intenul 
avidcHx  tbat  part  ol  Ibe  oidat  trad,  the  one  on  Aii|<^^  m 
Seiiutt,  oiimot,  in  iU  preaeni  form,  be  latei  Ihaut  lit  dOM  of 
ibe  6Umntuiy^  Comac'i  Cloa^Ty  conLiLiua  number  of  quola- 
lioDa  fnxn  (he  coraoientary  to  Stiulai  Mir,  ahich  woald 
therdoie  ucid  to  have  been  in  eiistence  about  goi.  The  Iriih 
Lan  were  Inascribed  by  O'Donovan  and  CCuity,  and  have 
been  published  with  a  [aully  text  and  traiLllalioi]  in  five  volumes 
by  the  govemmenl  commiasioDen  oiiginally  appoiotrd  La  ift^j. 
A  number  of  otbei  la>  Incu  muit  have  iidiled  in  eaily  liraec, 
andscvenl  vhidi  have  been  prcierved  are  still  unedited.  Kuno 
Meyer  has  published  the  CAin  AdamMiin  or  Adainnan'a  Ijn 
Irotn  an  O^tord  US.  Adamnan  succeeded  In  (eltins  a  law 
passed  which  forbade  woncn  to  go  into  battle.  An  iatereating 
but  liltie-invesli^led  tcit  in  prose  and  verse  called  Ltatlnr  na 
gCcarl  01  Book  gf  Rights  was  edited  with  an  English  translation 
byO'Donavan  [184;].  It  deals  with  the  right!  to  IrtbuLeoi  the 
high-king  and  the  rarious  provincial  klogi.  The  tat  ol  the 
Book  of  Right)  h  preserved  jn  YBL.  and  BB.  In  its  pnenl 
{Dtm  it  shorn  distinct  tiacei  of  the  Influence  of  the  Viking 

one  time  it  wu  incoiponledinalargervrork  now  lost,  the  Psalter 
of  Ca»h(L  We  also  possess  a  gth-ciniuiy  tmtise  en  Sunday 
obseryance  (Cain  lhm-,a!t). 

Tbe  medical  prolession  In  Ireland  wai  heteditaiy  in  a  number 
of  fainilie).  such  as  the  0'Le«  (from  Irish  fidr't,  "  a  leech  "), 
g,^,^  IheO'Hickcys  [Irish  icirff,"  the  healer  "),lbeO'Shids, 
theO'CassIdys.  and  many  others.  These  familit!  each 
had  Ihcit  own  special  Itcch-books,  some  ol  which  are  still  prt- 
aerved.  lnadditlonlothesclherearciiuiiyothen.  Thcmntical 
literature  which  has  came  down  to  us  is  lonuined  in  MSS. 
ranging  from  the  ijth  ID  the  i3th  ccniuties.  The  Irish  MSS.  are 
translations  from  the  Latin  with  the  invariabk  (ommenUiy, 
and  tbcy  lutlhcr  contain  additions  derived  Irom  Eipniena. 
YBL.  contains  four  of  these  tracts,  and  amongst  others  we  may 
mention  the  Book  of  Ihe  D'Hickey),  a  ttansklion  of  the  LaiutK 
Mcdicitiii  of  Bernard  Gordon  (writieo  ijoj),  the  Book  of  the 
O'Lecs  (written  in  141J).  the  Book  of  the  O'Shiels,  itamcribcd  in 
1657,  and  the  BaakofMacAnTega,Innsctibed  inijii.  Of  these 
Ecils  only  two  have  been  published  as  yet  from  MSS.  in  Edin- 
burgh.    O'Curry  drew  up  a  MS.  catalogue  of  the  medical  MSS. 

O'Grady'scatakigue  of  Irish  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.     Some 

present  no  description  of  the  leils  has  been  published. 

With  the  steady  advance  of  the  En^ish  power  after  1600  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  school  of  bardic  poets  should  decline. 

Bulat  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  for  the  last 
7^^  time  they  gave  a  great  display  of  their  resources. 
^,nrw    Tadhg  MacDaire,  the  ollam  ol  the  eari  of  ThonKuid, 

composed  a  poem  In  cLaborate  verse  exalting  the  line 
of  Eber  [represented  by  the  reigning  families  ol  Munsler)  at  the 
expense  ol  the  line  of  Dremon  (represented  by  the  reigning 
(amilin  of  the  other  provinces].  In  a  body  of  veise  attributed  10 
Toma  &es  (e.  400],  but  obviously  of  more  recent  ori^n,  the 
Eremonian,  Niill  yolgiallach,  is  hvishly  praised,  and  Tadhg's 

The  challenge  was  immcdialely  uken  up  by  Lughaidh  O'Clcry, 
The  Hcriminatiani  of  the  two  bards  ertend  to  nearly  jooo  lines 

Irish  world  oflelters.  Soon  all  the  hereditary  poets  were  ergigcd 
In  the  conflict,  which  raged  for  many  yean,  and  the  vetsca  of 
both  pattlea  Here  collected  Into  a  volume  of  about  70DO  lines  In 
Jebide  metre,  known  as  the  Cimlenlio)i  ef  Oa  Pttfi.  Amongst 
It  poels  of  the  perir 
' '     honly  before  i 


Doll  O'Higlnn 
who  betw 


Id  Eochaidh  O'! 
arty  7000  Hoes 

Bonavrfitun  O'Russey  and  Ftifesa  0 


(Wtuny  broke  down.  Dr 
1  ui  opinioB  that  ibe  cacndlngly 
MiddlB  IrU  had  become  natiicied 
hepusyllabic.  Ncver- 
bey  conlinntd  to  be  enptoyed  till  into  the  iSth  century. 
However,  during  the  i)th  cestury  we  find  a  new  school  arising 
with  new  princqjleB  and  new  tnetbodi.    Tbcie  consisted  in  (1} 

placeela  certain  number  ol*yU*bles.  Thus,  according  to  what 
wt  have  just  said.  Ibe  acttaled*yltab)n  in  a  bnc  with  four  accents 
in  one  line  will  (all  on,  say,  Ibe  loUowing  vowcb  (,«,ii,<,  and  th> 
h'nc  rhyming  with  it  will  have  the  same  Ktuidi  In  tin  suae  «c  > 
diRerenl  sequence.     (For  EngliihimiUtioMMe  Hyde,',!  litcniO' 

The  conseifueKei  of  tke  changed  political  conditions  wcroI 
the  greamt  Imparlance.  The  baids,  having  lost  Ihetr  pattOM  In 
Ihegenenl  upheavnl.lhiew  behind  ihem  iheold  chsiica)  raeiiet 
and  turned  10  the  general  pnbKc.  At  the  fflme  time  ihey  had 
10  abandon  the  countless  cheviUcs  and  other  cbaracterislin  of 
the  old  bardic  language,  which  were  only  utKlerstaod  by  the 
privflegcd  few.  But  to  compensate  for  this  much  more  freedom 
ol  eipression  sad  naturabua  were  possible  (or  the  £rsl  time  in 
Irish  verse.  The  new  metres  made  iheii  appearance  in  Ireland 
about  iteo,  and  the  learned  Keating  himself  was  one  ol  the  first 
prosody.     During  the  latter  half  of  the 


produced  in  Ireland  voi- 
was  concqwitdingly  grei 


lelSlhce 


lebodyol 


169I). 


1  edited  by  P.  S. : 
^  Fiom  this  period  date  thri 


David  O'Bniadai  (d,  1697- 
e  powetful  sallies  on  the  slate 
rticular  on  the  Cromwetlian 


if  affaln 

aedlers.  Thtyare  of  acoatseandaavageBatiut,  lor  which  reason 
Ihey  have  never  been  printed.  Their  titles  are  the  Patliamenl 
of  Clan  Thomas,  the  Adventures  ol  Clan  Thomas,  and  Ibe 
A(lventureso(TjdhEDubh(byEganO'RiihiUy),  A  description 
ol  1  he  parliament  of  Cbo  Thennas  is  given  by  Stem  In  tbe 
ZriiKir.f.irli.  Pliit.v.  pp.  S4t  ff. 

A  Hlite  later  we  come  across  a  band  of  Jacobite  poets.  The 
gallBnl  figure  of  Charles  Edward  was  so  popular  with  Irish  bards 
that  a  conventional  slereolyped  form  arose  in  which  Ihe  poel 
■Kaswan."    '     '  


lady.  We  are 
and  Ihe  poet  ci 
Bui  she  replies 
fefiige  from  Ihe 


the  Visions  lAiilmg),  a 
noleworihy  war-songs,  ' 
giving  a  picture  of  the  sta 


1  tuN  des< 


lefaii 


other 


of  al 


Wee* 


s  by  A. 
shed  beti 
uilln  (d. 


(ttformatlon  lor  Ihe  Munsler  dial 
<d.  1784}.  thedevereslol  the  Jao 
mob  an  still  well  known  in  Munsli 
from  the  sosth,  ami  It  is  chiefly  t 


been  preserved  eicept  in  th 


John  CyNeaghtan  (d.  c. 

'Farrelly,  Dublin,  r«e8), 

n  1700  and  17J6;  Tadhg 

.4:0),  Hugh  MacConin. 

lor  of  O'Begley's  Vidlmay; 

54),JohnOTuomy(d.(77S). 

ySullivan[d.c.  i795),»«tfcot 

t  poems,  a  vatuabie  source  «( 

:t;  and  Owen  Roe  O'Sullivan 

iitepoet!(hisverset  and  hait 

).    These  peels  hailed  mutly 

tne  works  of  ih*  MunMer  poets 

Er  and  Conntugtai  also  praduced 

tile  beyond  tb*  mere  nametlMs 

!  of  the  Conniught  poel  Kaf tity 


,*34 


(i7S4-i8ii>,  ■whmt  am 

lAbhrtiii  sn  RcaiUtirt 

(i67o-i)j8),    "  tb«  l»M  o(  the  btrdi,"  * 

Having  become  bJiiitl  he  wu  educmled  u  ■ 


LlDd  of  YouLh."    Thii  ippean  lo 

prow  ttoty  calkd  "  The  Adienlure 
(Bd  the  Adventuts  ol  hit  Thret 
Meidhie  or  Merriman  (d.  iSoS)  u 


.rated  "'ode 
wcU  knewD  u  the 


il  Toiloth,  ton  of  Sum, 
;0D>."  Biiin  MacCiolt* 
■ulhor  □[  pcihapa  the 


inlhclciihlaniuate-     Biii 


MUillcd  the  UHKie/U  Cnj 
r  rhymta  in  each  line,  ll  disciibci  a  vii 
Ta  o[  the  Miriidler  fairies,  ts  holding  a 
,  defenilt  henelE  againil  an  old  man,  a 


CELT  pKlSn  UTEKATUitS 

of  the  Iliad  into  Urii..  It  h  only  wilbia  xteat  yan  that 
(ItutiM  bai  bt«a  paid  to  the  (oIlccliaB  ef  loVt-toa^  mod 
taksin  In>h,  aJihough  u  loag  a^it  igi;  Croltan  Cnkerpulk 
Jithed  thtn  voluraei  ti  islk-lore  in  the  Math  at  Ireland  which 
aitncud  the  atication  c<  Sir  Walter  ScMt.  Noi  do  the  duaic 
■lories  of  Cailelon  (ail  -withui  our  provjnc*.  We  may  menliiia 
amoDg  Dihen  Patrick  O'Leaty'i  Stadmidkto<M  Ctm'ft  Uamiai 
(Dublin,  iggs);  Hyde'a  Baidi  lit  Firt  (London,  iSga)  and  At 
Sfpduidhe  Gaedkatack^  repriited  from  vol.  x-  ef  the  Amuitt 
it  firiUjiu  (London,  igotj;  Daniel  O'Fogharta'i  Siamia  ■■ 
Ckcimhidi  (Dubhn,  i&^i);  J.  Uoyd'i  Sitataidkt  6irtkitB 
(Duhlin,  i«o]);  and  Larrainie's  Ifcil  irui  Ftljr-Tala  (LoodoB, 
i39j).  The  moit  important  coUectiom  of  lotk-iangi  are  Lne- 
Scmti  ej  CatnautU  (Dobtin,  1S9}}  and  KtHptKi  Samtt  ^ 
CsHASKf^  (Duhlin,  i«o6).  holh  publiihed  hy  Hyde.  The  hum 
eilenuve  collection  oI  pnnrclbi  ii  the  one  entitled  Staifkad* 
(/iloUhy  Henry  Motni|Dublkn,i9D7>-  See  also  T.  O'Donoshoe, 
Staa-lkecaana  Uumtm  (DubUn,  iQoi). 

4 r_  ^i._  .L .^  ^  comprehemirt  histwy.  the 

•kajfriAl- '•- 


recently  been  tdiiK 
IZiUukrift  JUr  ctl 
MacConmara  (Mac 
■nthor  o(  a  famoui 

and  how  ibe  ship  wi 


;ermin  IranilBtion  by  L.  C.  Stern 
liltlaiie,  V.  143-415).  Donough 
(d.  c.  1814)  i>  heal  known  ai  (he 
le  Fair  Uilli  ol  Holy  Ireland,"  hut 


[d  by  a  Frenth  cruiser.  He  ts  cnnied 
OU  in  a  nream  oy  me  queen  ol  the  Munslcr  laities  to  Elyuum, 
where,  iutead  ol  Charon,  he  finds  Conan.  the  Themtcs  among 
the  Fenians,  acting  aa  ictrynum  (Eackira  Ckielh  an  Anariiii, 
ar  Tk€  AiMnlva  eJ  a  Lvtklta  FtUatr,  edited  by  T.  F1aDncry> 
Dublin,  i«ai). 

During  the  finl  hull  of  Ibe  igth  century  nothing  new  wai 
produced  ol  a  high  order,  though  the  peasants  retained  iheit 
bvB  for  poetry  and  continued  10  copy  the  WSS,  in  Ihcii  pniet- 
(ioB.  Then  came  the  Umice  and  the  coovqucnt  drain  ol 
p^nilation  which  gave  Iriih  the  death-b[ow  at  a  living  literary 
loFce.     The  modern  novetnent  has  been  dealt  with  above  in  the 


nslot 


and  the  collect 


tieayallhela 
ThettB 


.  ol  ll 


made  by  William  O'Doi 
was  am  undertaken  in  the  reign  of  Queen  El'Lubcib,  who  sent 
over  10  Dublin  the  (itsi  fount  of  Irbh  type.  Bishop  Bedell, 
one  ol  the  very  few  Protestant  clergymen  who  underlook  la 
learn  Irish,  translated  the  remaindEr  of  the  Scriptures  with  the 
helpofa  couple  of  na  ti  vD,  bu<  the  whole  Bible  wu  not  traBKlaicd 
and  published  until  16S6.  Thii  vetsiso  naturally  never  became 
popular,  but  it  i*  >  valuable  source  of  infomiaiian  with  regsrd 
to  Modern  Irish,  ll  is  pcihapt  of  inlcreit  to  note  Ihai  ihe  earliest 
fpecimen  of  printing  In  Irish  'a  a  bdlad  on  Doomsday  (Dublin, 
ijji}.    A  venios  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  wu  published  in 


The  icholan'ol  ibe  various  Irish  collega  on  the  o 


culatly  ac 


Wee 


< of  the 


more  important.  Siaitiia  oD  ^kiitkaidk  (The  Mirror  oi  the 
Pioks),  published  in  1616  by  Floienoe  Conty;  Sf^ka*  sacra- 
■Kiiie  Its  h-AUkrighi  (Mirror  of  the  Sacrament  ol  Peiunce),  by 
Hugh  MicCalhmhaoil,  published  at  Louvain,  letg;  Tin  Book 
sJCkriiliaH  Dtclrini,  by  Theobald  Slapklon  {Bniuelt,  i6ji)]; 
Pfrliat  an  Anma,  or  Tki  PvaiUi  oj  'ki  Seal,  by  Anihony 
Cernon  (Louviln,  ifitj);  a  book  on  Uirada,  by  Richard  Mac 
Cilia  Cody  (iUt)  I  Lickria  ns  fcrnJuiwarA,  or  Liuona  Fiiilium, 
by  Francis  O'Mulloy  (Louvain.  ibi6):  O'Donkvy's  Caliikiim 
(l}4i].  D'Callaghei,  bishop  of  Rapboe,  pubHsked  a  coilectHKi 
of  sennona  which  went  through,  twenty  editions  and  are  still 
kww*  at  the  preient  day.  He  is  one  ol  the  earliest  writers  in 
wbomlhtchalacleriilicaolthespcechofthe  narlhare  ooliccable. 
The  anly  Catholic  venion  ol  any.  considerate  portion  of  the 
SchptuTB  up  till  quite  recently  waa  the  translation  of  the 
PealaUoch  by  AnhUthop  MacHale,  who  alto  turned  tii  boolu 


Lo<id< 


..„.  is  EirarDT  Mull'i  Tixl  Beck  bJ  . 

.  iilOi'igoS-j   vol.  a  contsirn  a  bibliographic; 


ESli 


of  all  pidjhtfaed  material  is  contaliied  hi  — 

liltirature  ga^lique  de  I'lrlande  "  IStna  it  1 
vol.  lit.  pp.  1  e.}.  Doltln's  atticle  hat  been  Irar 
and  fupplemenled  t>y  Joseph  Dunn  under  Ihe 
Ueratan  tf  IrtUwi  (Washi^on,  iu>&  piivii 
tfollowiiig  are  important  works; — W.  Siol^es 
Tktmina  Palaakibfairia  (3  volt.,  Cambridge. 
Bernard  and  R.  AtkinKin,  Ubtr  /fynno'im 
E.  aCurTy,  Liclm  tn  Ike  US.  UoUtUi  <•!  A 

(Dublin,  ifej)  and  £n(un  «  Om  Mtniurt  c. , 

Auieia  InHd  wis..  Dublin,  1871):  P.  W.  Joyoe,  A  Stcial  Mm.., 
iflAniUnl  /R&mtf  (I  vols.,  London,  l«u) :  E.  O^Reilly,  Iriik  Wriirn 
{Dublin, ti«»:  S.H.(yCntJy,C'l^t'"!''''mSS.iMlkiBruiik 
itiimim  (London.  190T);  H.  d'Arboiidelubainnlle. /alWKfiH  t 


iitjied  into  Eneluh 
title  of  ni  Carlie 

amT)'   Serachan, 


rtealf  {Parii,  lUHjL'ii'pt'al.-. 

-     ---11 II  edit  it  ripQUtktmiriimt 


fParii.-iifaj;  UChiiWwHiri  'cHiati  afb'itrir''"-  ' 

[Paris,  iBw)i  E.  Windish,  Tiin  Bi  CWirte.  cd.  n „ 

amtCernianlnns.{Lcipnf,  l$oj};  L,  Wtaiif red  Faraday.  Tie  CoUCr- 
Agt^^CkafHfr (London,  1904)!  tbaliiibtenacGsedlHtaLL'.and 

„,.,    .__  L ,......_,. '--nenl  to  &ti.i  Elewet  HuB. 

W.  Ridgcway.^The  Dan 
•bii  ol  the  Cuchulinn  Cycte/*  Pnatiiot'  f  Ikt 
vol.  il.  (London.  1907):  A.  Null     ~    '  ' 


YBL.  has  been  publiidied 

Tki  CuckiJim-iaip  [Lone. . 

of  the  Fim  Shaplni  of  the  Ci 

Britiik  Aaiimy.  vS 

InA  AOalkt  (Loitdi 


lA  AOalkt  (Loitdon.  I«cn),-  K.  ZTmnier.  "  Kelllicbe  BeKrMe" 
Ztfl(e*'(A/.d«i'lfiteti1MT(»t,  vols.  J>,u  and  JS,  and  "  Ctwc 
n  CDHipiUlarlschen  Charakler  der  irtichen  Saeentcxte  in  aoseo- 

h<«.  I^huni  IiIJMf>."  Kuhn's  Zfilplr-  nviirnci.  MllJJIn     ^V. 

t  numerous  h 
ed  befoR  Itl 

^IritXtTtai 

(■-  "  ■     '-  - 

liiDM  bdoncing  le  the  if 

OCrady't  S.fco  GaiiUia 


hUidre,"  Kuhn's  Z(ilK»r.  c 

>bUthed  befoR  iMa  k- — .  — 

listln  Jtmu  OJOfiii,  vol.  Kiiv. 

'brE-WTndiiS'(t^s.a7.Tv.'incoajuKiJonwiiii'K!%t^«). 
■  ""  '  'nportant  tevti.  Othera,  more  paniculaHy 
6Hlanic  cycle,  lie  10  be  found  in  S.  H. 
.jn  (1  vols.  London.  1»M).  See  alia  R 
iim  elm  Itland  (Beiiin,  1901)1  P.  W.  Joyce 
014  CiUit  Ro«ion«i  (London',  Tool). 

For  Ibe  Owianie  cycle  K  H.  Zimmer,  "  Kcltiiche  BcitrlK  lll.~ 
in  vol.  35  ol  the  Ztilltlir.J.  inUlclm  AlUHum.  aba  CHIinfirCtU^rti 
itunin.  i«B7.  pp.  i.sl-199:  A.  Niitt,  Oiiian  and  lit  Oitiawii 
/.iurilire  (London.  iSof)^  L.  C.  Stem.  "  Die  ostianiscba  HddcB- 
lieder,"  in,  2nUiJir.  /  iirrtl<uktiiii  UlunlurttHkitiu  lor  iSgx. 
trani.  bv  I.  L,  RobFTiioTi  in  Traiaiiaum  if  tin  linmtia  Cattie 
SkUI,.  vd.  niL;  J.  MmcNeiU.  Zluoajr.  fitm  (London,  t9aa): 
BoKk  of  On  Dttm  0]  LUmort.  ti.  hy  T.  MacUuehlan  (Ednbirreli. 
1B61),  and  in  vol.  i.  of  A.  CanKnw's  EtUvtiat  Cdlkat  (EdiBbuech. 
1991):  rraiuotJimdriki  Ouiauc  Jianrfy  (6  vols..  Dublbi,  IB54- 
lUi):  MiuBnoke.Kififnei^^xctflil  fruit  PKlry(Dub)m.t;d^. 

Keating't  ffUery  was  Iransllled  by  John  aMahony  (Km  York. 
tStt).  -nMliritiiartwB*diIBlwithEni.tram.byW.  HallieUy 
(DubliB,iBii)aadth>  whole  work  uiivaU.foc  Ihe  Irish  Teats  Sociny 
by  D.  Comyn  and  P.  Dinneen  (London.  1901-190S).  Comparaiivrfy 
lew  tpecimena  havebeenpobliihed  of  the  older  bardi.  Several  fran 
a  Copenhagen  MS.  were  prinled  by  Stem  In  ihe  ZeiBr»r./.  Mto  pfct 
vol.  ii.;  ].  Hardiman.  Irilk  Uuntrdly  (1  voh..  .Dublin.  iBjl): 
(.  C.Mantan,  r*i  i'HIj  a>4 /■•dry  if/irnaiur  (Dablin*.  aodatcl; 
t.  Si»r»n.  Tkr  Baril  >/  Ike  Ca/l  iti/Cail  (Dublin,  IWfi).  Edilioiia 
o(  ifii  poems  o(  Ferriier.  Gcoffrty  O'DonojIiue.  (TRahiltyJatiB 
O'TuonTv  Andrvw  Macraih.  John  Clanih  MacDonnen.  Tidl^ 
CaoUch  and  Owen  Roe  O'SuIUvan  by  Oinneea.  Gaelic  LacBC. 
Dublin,  and  Irish  TeMi  Soeieiy,  LoDdon,  1900-IJO}.     (E.  C  QT) 
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LL— It  h  Mt  aMD  *fUT  tht 
Fony-fi*«  thtt  *«  find  My  |m(  minfrallllati  ol 
in  the  tilenlUK  ol  iht  Snutiih  HIthJiDdi.  The 
thi*  Kre  not  fir  lo  tetk.  Jut  u  ihc  diatnU  of  Lcnr  Csmun 
in  the  middh  iga  «rrc  orenhidowed  by  Ihe  more  briUiint 
lileniy  ilit1«t  of  the  south,  lo  Scouh  Gaelic  ni  Irom  the 
ounel  Kninuly  tundiappeil  by  the  gnat  ictinly  of  the  pro- 
fesional  fitenry  cliu  in  Ireland.  We  nay  lay  ihal  down  lo 
the  be^Bjng  ol  Ihe  Tftlh  cenlur^  the  h'terary  language  of  tbe 
Highland!  ni  the  Gaelic  of  Ireland.  During  the  dark  dayi  of 
the  penal  lairi  and  with  the  ntincllon  ol  the  men  of  letten  and 


Scotti^  muie  to  develop  her  povren. 
also  made  itaell  fell.  After  CuDoden 
leudi  and  animoiltieaol  the  pasi  werv  rcn 
perhspa  for  the  first  lirae  in  hiiiory,  fi 


of  lilersty  iciivfiy  i 
is  Ihe  period  whicl 
of  Gaelic  poetry. 


StDllish  w 


invfd.     The  High larKh, 

AiematkableDutbum 
halfof  theiBih 


tllempl  to  deal  sHth  Ihii 
period  in  oetaii,  we  muji  mi  mine  Ihe  scanty  literary  producti 
of  Gaelic  Scotland  prior  (o  the  iSIh  century. 

TheearliesI  document  containing  Gaelic  mailer  which  Scotland 
an  daim  ii  the  Btat  «/  Dctr,  now  preserved  In  the  Cambridge 
Univcnily  Library.  This  MS.  conlaini  portions  ol 
2Sl!^-  <l»  Goipels  in  Lalln  wriilen  in  an  Irish  hand  wrih 
ill uninal ions  of  the  well-known  Irbh  lype.  Al  Ihe 
end  there  occurs  a  colophon  in  Irish  which  Is  certainly  as  old  as 
the  oih  century.  Inserted  tn  the  margiu  and  blank  spaces  are 
later  notes  andrnemoranda  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  Cielie. 
The  Gaelic  entrio  were  probably  made  between  loooand  rrjo. 
They  retue  lo  granti  of  land  and  other  privileges  made  from 
time  10  Ifmc  lo  the  moniitery  of  Deer  (Aberdeenshire).  The 
mosl  interesting  portion  deals  with  the  legend  of  Deer  and  its 
ttadiliona!  foundation  by  Si  Columba.  The  language  of  these 
entries  shows  a  striking  departun  from  the  tradiiional  ortho- 
graphy employed  in  contemporary  Irish  documents.  The 
Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh  contains  a  number  of  M5S. 
probalriy  wriilen  in  Scotland  between  1400  and  1600,  but  wiih 
one  nceplion  Ihehnguage  is  Irish. 

The  solitary  eiccplion  jusi  menlloned  Is  the  famo«  codei 
known  as  the  Bnat  0/  ilit  Dean  */  Liimtrt.  The  pieces  contained 
"SDoa  '"  "'''  '«l""«  "e  *""•"  In  ">»  crabbed  curreni 
(frib  Roman  hand  o(  Ihe  period,  and  the  onhography  )i 
Or— «>  phonetic,  both  of  wWch  (acts  render  the  deeiphcring 
*■'"■'"'"  of  this  viluaWe  MS.  »  lisli  of  supreme  dilBculiy. 
The  contents  of  this  quarto  volume  of  jii  pages  are 
almost  enifrely  verse  compositions  coflecled  and  written  down 
by  Sir  James  Mjesrcgor,  dean  of  Lismore  in  AijjHshtre,  and 
his  brother  Duncan,  between  the  yean  1511  and  1516.  A 
dispcoponionale  amount  of  space  is  illoiied  lo  the  compositions 
of  well-known  Irish  bards  such  as  Donnehadh  H6r  O'Daly 
(d.  ri44),  Muiredhach  Albanach  (<-.  ii>4},  Tadhf  Og  O'Hieein 
(d.  i«8).I>iarmaidO'Hi«eman.ToraaO"Mulconiy(d.  1468) 
But  native  bards  are  also  represented.  We  can  mention  Allan 
Mac  Rorrt,  CitHe  Calum  Mac  an  OUav.  John  ol  Knoydirt,  who 
celebrBles  the  murder  ol  the  young  lord  of  the  isles  by  his  Irish 
harper  in  1490,  Finlay  MacNab,  and  Duncan  Macpegor,  Ihe 
transcriber  of  Ihe  greater  part  of  ihe  volume.  The  poems  ol  the 
last-mentioned  writer  are  in  praise  ol  the  Macsrcgors.  A  few 
other  poems  are  by  Scsiilsh  authors  such  as  Campbell,  Knight 
of  Clenorchy  (d.  151^).  the  earl  of  Argyll  and  Counless  Isabella. 
A  number  consist  of  salircj  on  women.  These  Seoitish  wriiers 
are  slJK  under  Ihe  Influence  ol  Irish  melric,  and  regularly  employ 
0  adhere  to  the 


'S.  but  delight  ra 


eriorm 


by  Ihe  name  of  t^aikai.    The  Irish  rules  lor 
thyme  are  not  rigidly  observed. 

The  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  Dean's  Bool;  avail  invesliga- 
lion.  but  smong  the  pieces  which  represent  Ihe  Scottish  ver- 
MCubrofthediyaretheOiiianirfljffnrij.  Thise.  twenty -eigh  I 
in  number,  etitnd  to  uiiwards  ol  ijeo  lines,  and  form  by  lir 


the  DMM  Important  part  tt  the  collectlan.  Thus  Ihe  Dean*! 
Bodi  was  compiled  a  lull  hundred  years  before  the  eirtint 
similar  cvUectioii  ol  berole  ballads  was  made  In  Inland.  la 
Scotland  the  term  Ossianic  is  used  loosely  of  both  the  Uhler 

of  Ihe  piece]  in  the  volume  deal  with  Ftaoch,  Conlaoch  ami 
the  Bloody  Rout  ol  Conall  Ccamach.  II  [i  interesting  to  note 
Ihal  nine  ol  Ihe  poeoB  are  directly  altriboled  10  Oasitn,  two  to 
Fershus  FDe,  one  10  CaoDle  Mac  Ronan,  and  one  to  Conall 
Ceamach,  whilst  others  are  ascribed  to  Allan  MaeRotie,  CilKc 
Cahim  Mac  an  Oflav  and  Caoeh  O'nuain,  who  are  otherwise 
unknown.  The  Dean's  Book  was  first  Itinseribed  by  EweH 
HacLachlinIn  iSij.  Thomas  MacLauchlin  published  the  text 
of  the  Ouianic  ballads  with  modern  Gaelic  and  English  render- 
int<  in  iMi.  In  Ihe  same  vohime  W.  F.  Skene  gave  a  useful 
description  of  the  MS.  and  its  conienls.  Aleuindcr  Cameron 
revised  the  ten  of  ihe  portion  primed  by  MacLjuchlan,  and  his 
amended  leil  is  printed  in  his  Kcliqnhi  Caiitar,  vol.  i.  (See  also 
L,  C  Stem,  ZcilKirf.  ttlt.  Fill.  i.  194  3  »6,) 

Between  Ihe  Book  of  the  Dean  and  the  Forty-five  we  find 
another  gmt  gap,  which  is  only  tmdged  over  by  a  c^lection 
which  presents  many  points  ol  resemblance  to  Macgregor's 
compaallon.    The  Book  tj  Frrnait,  which  is  also  written  in  1 

Macrae  of  Inverinale  between  16B8  and  169].  The  ^jJ^JlS 
MS.  contains  about  4100  Knea  of  verse  of  differtnl  ^^* 
dates  and  by  ditferent  authors.  The  conienls  ol  Ihe  collection 
are  mainly  potiiieal  and  religious,  with  a  few  poems  which  are 
termed  didactic.  As  in  Ihe  Dean's  Book  love-songs  and  drink- 
ing-songs are  conspfcuously  absent,  whilst  the  religious  poetry 
forms  about  one-half  of  the  contenli.  In  stale  politics  Ihe 
authors  are  Jacobite,  and  in  church  pol 
The  OHlanic  literaiure  b  represented  by  36  lines. 
number  of  poems  by  i6lb-cenlury  writers,  among  whom  Is 
Bishop  Carsewclt.  Mackinnonh^spofnledoul  thai  the  language 
of  the  Betli  0/  Ftnalt  corresponds  exactly  to  the  dialect  spoken 
in  Kintail  at  Ihe  present  day.  The  teal  ol  the  Bob*  af  Ftrnait 
]'i  prinlH  in  ilsenlimy  in  vol.  ii.  of  Cameron's  KcHqnai  Cillka<. 
and  many  of  the  poems  are  lo  be  found  in  standard  orthography 
in  G.  Hendnson's  Ltahkar  ma  Cfraxn.  The  meires  employtd 
in  the  poems  show  the  tnflaence  of  the  English  system  of 
veisificaiion.     (See  Stem,  Zellsckr. }.  reB.  Wil.  ii.  pp.  5**  "■) 

Two  other  Highland  SISS,  remain  to  be  noticed.  These  an 
Ihe  nti  and  WhijI  B«*j  ufaanraiM,  which  are  largely  taken 
up  with  Ihe  histories  of  the  families  ol  Macdonild  ..  p^  ,^ 
am]  wlihlhrachlevemcnlsof  Montrose,  writ  ten  In  ihe  aiK< 
ordinary  Irish  of  Ihe  period  by  the  Mocvurichs,  ««*••* 
hereditary  bards  (0  ihe  Oanranald  chiefs.  The  Knl  ^r„- 
ftwf  was  obtained  by  Macphcraon  in  i;6ofrom  Neil 
Macvurich.  nephew  of  the  last  great  bard,  and  il  figured  largely 
in  the  Ossianic  coniroversy.  In  addiiton  lo  poems  in  Irish  1^ 
Neil  Wscuuricfi.  who  died  at  a  great  age  some  time  after  i;is. 
and  other  bardic  mailer,  the  MSS.  now  coniain  only  Ibret 
Ossanic  poems,  and  these  are  in  Irish.  During  the  Ossianic 
controversy  the  Red  Bmik  0/  Cloniaiiali  was  sui^>ased  lo  contain 
the  originals  of  much  of  Ktacpheison's  famous  work;  but,  on 
the  book  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  enthusiastic  Gaels  of  Ihe 
closing  years  of  Ihe  iRlh  century,  and  on  its  contents  being 
einmlned  and  found  wanting,  the  MS.  was  tampered  with. 

Mackenric's  BtaulUi  of  Gaelic  Fxiry  contains  poe»B  wtlrteB 
by  a  number  of  wriiers  who  flourished  towards  Ihe  end  ol  Ibc  t  Tib 

century  and  al  Ihe  beginning  of  Ihe  i8ih.    These  are     , 

Mary  Maclcod,  John  MacdonalddalnLom),  Archibald  ^SaA 
Macdonald.  Dorothy  Brown,  Cicely  Macdonald,  Iain 
Dubh  Iain  'Ic.  Aitein  (b.  r.  i«6;).  Ihe  Aosdan  Malhcson  (one  ol 
his  poems  wis  rendered  In  English  by  Sir  Waller  Scolt  under  Ih< 
title  of  •■  Farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chiel  ol  Kinlail  "),  Heclot 
Maclean  taJsoknown  through  a  Irunslillon  by  Scott  called  "War- 
song  ol  Lachbn.  High  Chiel  of  Maclean  "),  Lachtan  Mackinnon, 
Roderick  Morrison  (an  Oirsair  Dill),  and  John  Mscfcay  of 
Cairloch,  but  we  cm  here  only  notice  ihe  first  two.  The  famous 
Mary  Maclaod,  bciui  known  as  Mairi  Nighean  Alaslaii  Ruaidb 
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(c   iiM-i69j),  mu^ltmilj  bud  U  Bit  Konsan  Mtdcgd  of 

Bcnen,  and  liler  to  John  "  Breac  "  Maclcod  ot  Mitltod.  in 
bonour  of  whom  most  ot  her  poems  verc  compt»cd.  Inke  veiy 
Buny  oi  the  Highliiiic!  p«U  Maiy  had  lililc  oc  na  cituaitiaii, 

to  ul  vece  compoKd  before  1660.    Uei  pieces  aie  compowd  in 

Uie  accfoted  (yllabJn.  As  migbt  peihapi  be  eipected  it  wu 
Hily  the  Macvuiidis  (Lhe  profcuiaaal  bardi  oi  tbe  ClaniajuJd) 
tre.    Thii  Ihey 


still  cofltInu«J  U)  do  durijig  the  first  quarter 
Maty  Micleod'i  beit-knoi™  pieces  comprue  i  airge  on 
dcawning  ol  Uin  Garbh  (Mic'IUe  Chalum)  in  the  Miach,  a  s 
"An  Talli 'm  bu  gbsatii  le  MacLeoid,"  mid  an  ode  Is  Sir  Non 
Maclcod  of  Bernera,  produced  duiin«  her  eiiie  in  Mull,  wl 
beguu  "'Smi'mfihuidhe  air  an  luIaicL"  For  thedetaib  of 
career,  which  are  the  subject  of  wnie  dispute,  tbe  reader  maj 
referred  to  a  paper  by  Alexander  Vackenaic  in 


.'  'I  !• 

Maclcod  is  acmunled  one  of  the  most  m 
Highland  bards. 
John  Macdonald.  belter  known  as  lail 


111.  pp.  4 
licalu  ' 


Wary 

1  origiaal  oi  ihe 


yearly  penuon  from  Charles  II-  fot  his 
he  Stuart  cauu.  His  beu-known  poems 
■n  the  murder  of  the  heir  of  Keppoch,  who 
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mnucal,  and  ]u»ilulUluea(9ith((.<ille>i  my  ■avnblytlrtm, 
enables  him  to  eqicas  with  mamllaaB  etfect  the  vuioiia  aapeclt 
of  aaiurelnhergentterandatBner  moods  alike.    Hismaatapiece^ 

the  Biilinn  ^'OsiiraiuU,  wbich  is  at  the  lame  time.qiBn  Inn 
Ossianic  ballads,  the  kmgeat  poem  in  the  laogvage,  daaiba  a 
voyage  from  South  Uist  to  Canickfergus.  Here  Macdmald 
excels  in  describing  tbe  movement  ol  the  ship  and  the  f  U17  of  the 
slonn.    In  Aai  bh  ISituaii  <The  Sugar  Brook)  we  are  given  aa 

monung.  Other  similar  poems  full  of  melody  and  oolour  an 
Failit  na  Uir-lkir  (Hail  to  the  Mainland),  Orma  ais  t^amkreki 
(Ode  to  Summer],  and  Orai  u  Claamlaaidk  (Ode  to  WinterX 
When  this  gifted  soo  of  the  musa  identified  himself  with  i1k 
Sluait  cause  be  poured  fottb  a  ilream  of  insphing  songs  which 
have  eaiHl  lor  him  the  Uile  of  tbe  Tyrtaeu*  of  .the  RebellioD. 
Among  these  »e  nuty  menlioa  Otan  naw  Fintailuai  Gadaik 
(The  SoDg  of  Ibc  Clans),  Bretiuiktik  mm  Fuuaclum  jflidk- 
eJuii  (A  Call  K>  tbe  HighUnd  Cliiu],  and  various  songs  to  the 
prince.  But  incomparably  the  finest  of  all  is  Ofun  Laaitkt  nt 
FvtcM  (Waulking  Song),  Here  the  prince  is  addressed  as  a 
young  girl  with  Sowing  bcka  of  yellow  luir  on  her  shoulders,  and 
called  Morag.    She  had  gone  away  ova  tbe  teas,  and  the  poci 

dress  Ihe  red  dolh,  in  other  words,  to  beat  the  English  led-coals. 
The  song  contains  forly-ieven  staruas  in  all,  with  tbe  character- 
t^lic  refrain  of  the  vaulking-songs.  Am  Breuau  UaiUtM  is  a 
spirited  poem  in  praise  of  the  kilt  and  plaid,  which  had  been 
by  the  English  government,    Macdonald  is 


in  MS.* 


dihe 


small  band  of  men  with  loftier  thoughts,  a  widLT  outlook  and 
greater  art.  The  literature  of  the  ScotLish  ILghlartds  cuhntnates 
in  ibe  names  of  Alexander  fclacdonald,  Duncui  Bio  Maclntyie 
asd  Sugald  Buchanan. 

Alexander  Macdonald, commonlycalltdAlasdairMacMaighslir 
Alasdair  (b.  c.  i;oa],  was  the  son  of  an  Episcopalian  clergyman 
He  was  sent  to  Glasgow  University  lo  Bt 


If  for 


an  his  St 


rtjiW        marritgei 

171$  he  rcceivea  an  appointment  as  a  frcsnytcRi 
teacher  in  h^  native  district.  He  wat  moved  from  place  to  plac 
and  from  I73g  to  174s  he  taught  at  Corryvullin  on  the  Sound 
Mull,  the  Kene  of  some  ol  his  most  benutifuj  lyrics.  About  17. 
bewaiinvitcdtacoRipiletCaelic  vocabulary,  which  was  publish' 
A  i;4r,  Macdonald  has  thus  the  double  distinction  of  bdngt: 
author  of  the  fint  bonk  pnnted  in  Scotch  Gaelic  and  □!  being  t. 
father  of  Highland  Iciicography.  The  news  of  the  bniling  of  t 
Prelendtr  brought  visions  of  release  to  Ihe  poverty-ilricLcn  poi 
who  was  by  this  time  heartily  sick  of  leaching  and  farming,  i 
turned  Roman  CathoUc,  and  was  present  at  the  unlurhng  of  tl 
Sloart  standard.  He  was  pvcQ  the  rank  of  captain,  but  render 
greater  services  to  the  Jacobite  cause  hh th  his  stirring  poems  ih: 
with  Ihe  sword.  After  Culloden  he  sufiered  great  privatior 
But  In  1751  he  viuted  Edinburgh  and  brought  out  a  collection 
his  poetry,  which  has  the  honour  of  being  the  fint  oiigirial  wo. 
printed  in  Scotch  Gaelic.  His  volume  va  therefore  cnliil< 
Ais-aridi  na  Siaan  CtsiMiH  Alhanntiidi  (Resurrection  of  C 
at  Scottish  Tongue).    TiUihedayolhisdeathhelcdamo 


ncy.    His  works  have  gone  through  eight 
,  tne  Uii  01  wnich  is  dated  tdgj. 

nncaion  with  MacdonaJd't  Jacobite  longt  it  wiU  be  acU 
ion  here  the  name  of  a  kindred  ^lii,  John  Roy  Siuait 
uadh  Sliuhhait].  Stuart  was  a  ^llani  soMiei  trln  was 
in  FUmJerj  with  the  French  against  the  English  when 
[llioD  bioke  out.  He  hunied  hume  and  disiinguished 
himself  on  the  field  ot  battle.  After  Culioden  be  ^ve  vent  to  his 
n  in  two  pathetic  songs,  one  on  the  battle  itself,  while  the 
als  with  the  sad  lot  of  the  Gael 

nf  a  totally  difierent  stamp.  Duncan  Ban  Maclnlyt* 
(Donnacbadh  Bin,  ]7J4-iflif)  was  born  of  poor 
parents  in  Glenorchy,  and  never  learned  to  read  and  1^^^ 
urriic  or  10  speak  English.  He  was  present  an  Ihe 
English  side  at  the  battle  of  Falkirii,  on  which  Iw  wrote  a  famoQi 
ode,  and  shortly  afterwords  he  waa  appointed  gamekeeper  ta  the 
carl  of  Bieadalbane  in  Coiic  Chcalhaich  and  Ben  Dorain,  where 
he  lived  for  many  yv^jt  until  be  accepted  a  similar  ajifwiiitmcol 
from  the  dulie  of  Argyll  in  Buachiill-Eitc.  Stewart  ot  Libs  is 
credited  with  having  ta'  


lor 


which  M 


tehadca 


with  hi 


'The  p. 


re  published  in  176S.  In  his 
inteei  and  afterwards  a  ntember  of 
h.  In  addition  to  his  poeois  de- 
re  composed  a  number  of  Jacobite 
e  and  sintimi   ■         ■  ■ 


Mk  ii  ac 


1  to  his 


iglife,  I 


.  he  wi 


osilyo 


Danranald.  Oolyasmollpirtaf  Macdonild'scomposilianshavt 
beenpreserved(lhitty«ne;nall),  Theienaturally  fall  into  three 
greiqi(~lovc-iong),desaiptive  poems  and  patriotic  and  Jacobite 
poemi.  In  his  Jove-songs  and  descriptive  poem*  Macdonald 
struck  an  entirely  new  note  in  Gaelic  literature.  His  Maladi 
«i«i(andCii(«*oi  on  Ffeuoi^  (also  called /f'filio/MraciWoiiii) 
compoijtionsin  the  amatsty  slyli 


lincUyat 


is  best  in 


early  as  the  »th  ce 


have  already 
y  Ihe  poets  of  Ireland 
iturc  which  is  perhaps 
e.  Macdonald  had  a 
,    His  vcFK  ii  always 


igenerallyheld  tobe 
the  finest  love-song  in  the  language.  But  it  is  above  all  as  Ihe 
poet  of  ben  and  corrie  that  Maclntyrc  is  remembered,     lie  has 

intellectual  povrer  of  the  Ayrshire  poet  arc  absent  in  Maclrilyre. 
Duncan  Ban  desctibes  fondly  and  tenderly  the  glories  ol  hit 
native  mountains  as  only  one  can  who  spends  his  life  in  daily 

Sen  DoFoia  and  Ceire  C/ualtaici.  The  former  is  a  long  poem  ol 
550  lines  divided  inio  eight  petit,  alternating  witfa  a  tc>rl  of 
strophe  and  antisitophe,  one  slAw  called  tir/nr  in  stately  trochees, 
Ihe  other  iwift  called  liubM  in  a  kind  of  g/ilioping  anapaests; 
Ihe  whole  ending  with  the  cnnluadi  or  final  quick  raotioD.  Ii  is 
said  to  follow  very  accurately  thelilt  of  a]Hpe-tune.  The  poem, 
which  might  be  called  the  "Song  of  the  Deer ''  Km  been  »di 
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dooeintoEnglltbbyJ.S.Blukk.  CWk CJkMlJlnQt (TV  Huty 
Corrit).  a  much  thonn  poem  tlum  B«n  Dotaio,  pia  ■  lovinc 
descriplioa  of  «11  the  pmoiiKUt  fentnre*  in  Ibe  landHape — Lha 
Boweis,  the  buha,  the  ilmn,  the  hillodu  with  ihe  birdi  ind 
(unc,  (Dd  the  vkiilioi  eiMici  villi  the  ^teniae  ulimD. 
Uadntjrre'i  inriu  weot  thivx^  three  ediUoiu  in  bi>  lifetime, 
utd  ■  t*dfth  mt  Imed  in  191M. 

From  DuBcan  Bin  we  pus  on  to  conider  die  compoihiMii  of 
twomcDirbohtiledfremtheouUyliicpuUoCGieldom,  fiobert 
*b*£biu.  Maduy.ar.ulieiigEiienllyealhd.RobDoiiii  (1714- 
'  t  ot  Sinthi 
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njte.    mi 


who,  like  Dutwu  Bis,  aeva  leuotd 

life,  which  mt  unevcntfal.  wis  qmt  ahsMt  intiicly  within 
the  confines  of  Ibe  county  ol  hii  biith.  Ue  jdl  behind  m  Inrgi 
number  ol  poem*  irhidL  luy  be  cnighly  i-Ij— lfi~t  u  elcgiic, 
love  ud  antidc  poemi.  Hit  elttia  ue  i^  the  Epical  Highbad 
kind.  The  ainger  is  arerwhebncd  with  ndnea  and  defiling 
in  hi]  losi.  His  best-lmoini  emnpuitioa  in  this  ttf]e  ii "  The 
Deatli-SoDS  of  Hugh."  HsviDg  just  beud  ol  the  death  ol 
Fdham,  tlK  piime  minisiet,  Uaekay  finds  a  paot  friend  o(  his 

a  poem  tompesed  on  the  spot  the  poet  coDtnsts  the  positioos 
of  the  two  men  and  Kflects  on  Ihe  vanity  of  human  existence. 
Among  liis  Love-poemi  the  *'  Shieling  Song "  is  deservedly 
faraous.  BuIitdasabovealluaSBtiiisl  that  Ibckay  eicdled 
during  his  Mfctime.-  Indeed  be  scans  tn  have  had  the  sharpest 
tongue  of  all  the  Highlsnd  banb.  We  have  alicady  seen  what 
powen  were  attributed  to  latiii^  poets  in  ireknd  in  medjevsl 
times,  and  th*MTgh  bodily  disfigdrements  wen  no  haiges  feared 

and  Scotland,  than  the  laah  of  the  baid.  Heiica  many  of  Rob 
Donn's  oompoalions  have  ksl  thdi  point,  and  iqdiifou  htve 
been  gnat^  divided  as  to  his  merits  as  a  poet.  His  colkcted 
poems  went  fiist  published  in  iSig,  a  second  edition  appeared 

in  i87i,andiniS|i9twOnewcditIonswt 

Ihe  one  brHn  Morrison,  Ihe  ether  by . 

--     ■    ■  istirieal  poet  who  enjoyed 

a  his  own  day  was  John  MacCodnlni, 

n~fim~    a  native  of  North  Uat  and  a  contemporary  of  the 

men  just  menliDned.    It  is  idated  tt  HacCodium 

that   the    tailon  of  the  Long  Island  lehued  to  make  any 

dothet  loi  htm  in  consequence  el  a  satire  be  had  diitcled 


Hacdpnald,  who 
promoted  him  tn 
sequenily 


n  Icaming  the  cause  ol  his  soiry  condition 
n  Ihe  dignity  of  baid  to  his  family'  Con- 
ibec  of  h^  compositiona  are  addressed  ta  his 
e  delighlful  poem  enUtled  Smeimk  Cklann- 
AnukmnK  (The  Uavia  of  Otn  Donald)  desa^jes'iu  verses  fuU 
ol  mdody  the  beauties  of  his  beloved  istand  home^ 

Id  the  lyrical  ontbutst  which  followed  the  Focty>five  it  was 
only  to  be  expected  that  religious  poetry  should  be  npetseifled. 
We  have  tees  that  much  cl  the  space-  in  the  Dean's  Book  and 
In  the  B«at  tf  Ptrnaii  a  allotini  to  verse  <t  a  pious  orde 
tbaa^  apart  Iran  the  works  of  sudi  Irish  siagen  as  Donndud 
tyDaly  the  poena  da  DDt  reach  a  very  Idgh  pitch  of  exceOeoo 
The  fott  religious  poem  to  be  prinled  In  S»tdi  Gaelic  wu 
long  bynm  by  David  Hackellar.publishedi 
parably  the  greatest  writer  < '  ' 
Sugald  Buchanan  (1716-T71 
Soathyie  in  Perthshire  aitd  wai  the  son 
_  receiTCd  a  desultory  kind  of  edun 

rlifftiieia  ^>and  at  vaiiODS  tradca.     In  1753 

schoohnaatec  at  Dnmuaitle  near  Kinloch  Sanuodt. 
He  vat  selected  to  assist  Stewart  ol  RBlia  in  preparing  the  f 
Highland  venion  of  the  New  Tesiatiicnl  for  the  Sodcty 
Propagating . Christian  Knowledge  (publi^iid  Jl^j),  and  at 
same  time  he  iaiued  an  edition  of  his  own  poems.    Of  all  Gaelic 
books  this  has  been  far  and  away  the  most  popular,  having  gone 
through  no  leas  than  forty  edi^ns.    Buchanan  seems  to  haw 
been  very  sntctptible  to  religloui  in£uence3,  and  the  stem 
Puritan  doctrines  of  retribution  and  eternal  damnation  preathed 


reoty-tiith  year  he  na  a  prey  to  that  menial  ingnith  » 
elbqumily  described  by  Bunyan.  The  awful  viuou  which 
presented  thcmseives  to  his  vivid  imsginali<Hi  find  eaprrssioii 
'  I  his  poems,  Ihe  moat  notable  of  which  are  "  The  Majesty  al 
od,"  "  The  Dream,"  "  The  Sufierings  of  Christ,"  "  The  Day 
i  Judgment,"  "TIb  Hero,"  "The  Skull,"  "Winter"  and 
Prayer."  In  the  "  Day  ol  Judgment,"  a  poem  of  about  110 
_  «i»as,  ve  at*  given  in  subUme  verses  a  vivid  dcliBc^tion  of 
the  crack  o(  doom  ss  the  archangel  sounds  the  Uit  trumpet. 
The  poet  then  goes  on  to  depict  tfie  awful  scenia  consequent 
upon  the  wreck  of  the  dements,  and  pictures  the  gathering 
together  of  the  whole  human  race  before  the  Throne.  But 
Buchanan's  mastetplece  is  admittedly  "  The  Skull."  Traces 
of  Ihe  inSnence  of  EngUth  writers  have  been  observed  in  sli 
the  poet's  Wlilingl,  and  it  stems  certain  thai  the  subject  of  his 
greatest  poem  was  suggested  by  Shakcqieaie.  Tlie  poet  seated 
byagfaveei;<eiatkulL  He  takes  it  upandmuiet  on  it;  history. 
This  poem  in  «4  Wansai  concludes  with  a  picture  of  the  torments 
ol  beUasd  the  paries  of  heaven. 

The  vrilers  whom  we  liave  been  discusung  are  pracl^calLy 
itnkaovn  save  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  them  in  the  ori^naL 
Now  we  have  to  turn  our  altenlion  to  a  man  whose 
irka  have  never  been  popular  in  Ihe  Highlands,  but  ^Jj^^,, 
10  DEveitheless  piays  a  prominent  part  in  the  hislaiy  -ouju." 
of  Etiropeaa  Irteratufb  Tliough  the  precise  oiigin  of 
the  Fenian  cyde  may  remain  a  moot-point  to  all  time,  the 
'  :lapinent  of  the  literature  centring  in  the  naipes  of  Finn  and 
an  is  at  any  lalc  drai  baa  the  nth  century  onwards. 
The  interest  lukm  in  Celtic  studies  since  the  middle  of  the  igtb 
mtury  in  Irdand  snd  Scotlaiid  and  elsewhere  has  accumulated 
body  ol  evidence  whkh  ha*  settled  for  all  time  tlie  celebrated 
isDuEe  as  to  the  authcnticjiy  of  Macpherson's  Ossian.  James 
(r7j6-r7Qt),  a  native  ol  Kingussie,  showed  a  tum 
ion  whilst  yet  a  sitident  at  college.  Whilst  acting 
attatorat  Moffat  bewaaadiedbyjohn  HonKSS  to  the  eiiiicnce 
ofuicIentGaslIcliteratureintbcttighlanda.  Aftn some  pressing 
Hacpherson  undertook  to  tran^te  some  of  Ihe  more  itiikiag 
poems,  and  submitted  to  Home  a  tenderiog  ol  "  The  Death  of 
Oscar.'?  Blair,  Ferguson  and  Robertson,  Ibe  lorcmost  men 
in  the  Edinburgh  literary  ciiTJcs  oi  Ihe  day,  were  rnlhiuiastic 
■bout  the  unearthing  of  such  unsn^iecled  ueasuies,  and  at 
their  instance  Mscpheison  publi^ed  aBCnymously  in  r^Aa  his 
FrepttMliof  Aiuitnl  PoKlry,eallaUili!tlicHitliliiniliBfSciillaiiit 
mid  (mufstad/rna  lie  GadU  or  Erie  Languatt.  This  publication 
contahied  in  all  fifteen  tlanslalions,  preceded  by  a  preface  from 
the  pen  of  Blair.  Fublisbed  under  such  auspices,  MacpbersoD's 
venture  was  bound  tosuci^ed.  In  the  preface  it  was  staled  that 
among  other  andeat  poems  an  ffiic  of  considerable  length 
existed  In  Gaelic,  and  that  If  guAcient  encouragement  were 
forthcDolng  the  author  nd  the  versona  would  undertake  to 
recover  and  translate  the  asme.  A  sabscription  was  raised  at 
once,  and  UacfjKrsan  set  out  on  a  journey  of  oploiaiion  in  ihc 
Highlands  and  Islands.  As  thetcsultof  this  tout,  on  which  he 
vas  accompaided  by  two  or  three  compeient  Caelic  scholars, 
Ifttfkemm  published  in  London  in  ij6)  a  latge  quarlo  con. 
I^obig  his  tfac  styled  FiKfi  with  tilleen  other  smaller  poems. 
In  the  foUowing  year  a  still  Urger  epic  appeared  with  the  title  of 
Ttmeia.  It  was  in  eighr  books,  and  coiitalncd  a  number  of  notes 
b  addition  to  Calk'LaAi  and  other  piecs,  along  with  the  seventh 
bookofr<faaniinGaelu:asa^>edmeD<rf  the  original.  Ten  years 
kleraneverfilioQof  tlie  whcle  was  issued.  The  authcniicily  ol 
Macphoson't  translations  waa  aotm  impugned  by  Dr  Johnson. 
Bnme  and  Ifafcobo  Laing,  and  tbe  author  was  urged  by  his 
friends  to  publnh  tbe  oii^nals.  Macphiison  prevaricated,  evea 
though  the  Highlanders  of  Tnrfi«  gent  him  a  cheque  for  fieoo  to 
enable  him  tn  i^ndiote  the  antiquity  of  their  native  Uterature. 
tent  times,  arid  particularly  towards  the  end 
have  bad  some  intention  ol  publishing  the 
Gaelic  of  his  Oaiian,  but  he  was  natur^y  deterred  by  the 
feeliog.tbat  bis  knowledge  of  Gaelic  was  becoming  shakier  with 
his  continued  absence  from  the  Highlanda.  At  any  rate  be  left 
beUod  a  quantity  of  Caelic  matter  in  MS.  which  was  ultimately 
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pubtuhcdbytbeHighlsndSocHiyofLaitdaiiiniaB;.  ThiiMS., 
hovevcr,  wai  rrviwd  and  liaiucribtd  by  Rou  and  aflcrwirdi 
dctlniyed,  so  Ihat  we  are  ignorant  bI  iu  nature.    The  Highland 

Ihdr  a>nrlu»4>ns  wfi«  domewhat  negalive.  Thty  ucrndcd  in 
HUbliihing  ilial  Ibt  cliaia(lcr»  inlroduwd  by  Macphrnon  were 
faiziiiiiir  in  the  HJgbLanda  and  Ihal  Oasianic  hiilladi  really 
eiisled,  wliJcb  Maqihenon  had  uljliicd.  Maq>benon'a  daima 
tiili  iouDd  ardent  advocato,  luch  ai  Clark,  in  ihe  'sevrniifs,  but 
the  cjuolion  wu  finally  dlipoaed  of  in-papefa  by  Alcundet 
Maebain  (1885)  mdX.  C.  Stem  {i«os).  We  can  here  caily 
Bdmmariu  briefly  the  main  lines  of  argument.  (1)  Macphenon*a 
Ouian  is  full  elrcminlscencei  of  Homer,  UUton  and  the  Hebiew 
prophet!,  (j)  He  CQOfuses  the  UMer  and  the  Fenian  btrmc 
cycles  In  unpaidonlblelaihion.     (3}TfaeGacIicteitoIi«07only 
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All  mull  of  the  stir  ouiedby  Macphcrson's  work 
men  set  about  collecting  the  genuine  pf^Kdar  literatme  of  the 
Higldands.  A  few  years  before  the  appearance  of  Ftngair 
Jeieiny  Stone,  a  tcboolmastcr  at  Dunkeld,  had  (sllecled  ten 
Ossianic  ballads  and  publiahrd  orw  of  them  in  an  Eoglisb  venified 
translation.  For  (his  collection  lee  a  paper  by  D-  MactinoosiB 
the  rraxnefiMu  a/  Uu  GodU  Sotitly  of  /mcnun,  voL  ilv.  pp. 
J14  ff.  Unfortunately- other  persons  were  led  to  foUov  Ua^ 
pberaon'i  eiunple.  The  chief  of  these  imftalors  were  (i)  John 
Ctark,  who  ia  1778  published,  along  with  aereral  otbcis,  an 
Eogliih  poem  amrdubh,  later  translated  into  Gaelic  by  Gillii 
(i)R-MacdoTiald,sonolAleianderHacdonald,wl  ' 
of  Tite  Wilk  bI  Ou  ^faf  Bard;  (3)  John  Smith  of 
{d.  1807),  author  of  Eburteen  Ossianic  poem^  sCyied  Sattditia, 
published  in  English  in  1  )8o  and  in  Gaelic  in  1787;  (4)  D.  Mac- 
Galium  ol  ArUaig,  who  in  t8ii  published  CeilaAuiAt,  complete 
Mtrduik  "by  an  andent  bard  Fonar." 

We  have  now  reviewed  In  turn  the  gieatest  writers  of  the 

Scotlisli  Highlands.    The  men  we  have  dealt  with  created  a  kind 

ol  tradition  which  otherg  have  attempted  lo  carry  on. 

r^         Even  Haclachlan  (1775-1811),  the  Gnt  iTansciibcr  of 

the  Dean's  Book,  was  asditant  Ubiartsa  of  Kin^'i 

Celtege  and  rector  of  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen.    Amongit 

■      d  Ihe  greater  p«tt     '  ■      ■       • 


Hon 


's  Iliad  in 


■bare  in  the  compiliiiao  of  the  Gaejic-Engluh  part 
land  Sociciy's  Ditliimary.  A  number  of  Gaelic  poems  wera 
published  by  him  in  1816.  These  consist  of  poems  of  tuKuit, 
tt.  Diiit  lun  AiiialnaM,DiitmaJu>iitllrailll.S<it<!ira[liCliltmn- 
LuikminH,  and  of  a  well-known  k>ve-song.  the  SalaM  GlaeU. 
William  Ross  (i76>~t7go),  a  ichoolmuter  at  Gairloch,  i>  Ihe 
typical  HighlatKl  poet  of  the  tender  posnon,  and  be  is  cotnmonly 
represented  as  having  gone  to  an  early  grave  In  cooscquoice  ol 
unrequited  affection.  His  finest  compostftms  are  F«s;d^  ZjMvt 
and  Jfilaifjt  us  k-iifke  Gadidi.  Another  exquisite  song 
CaocMtg  KM  Cnubk,  a  usually  attributed  10  this  poet,  bU  it 
leems  to  go  back  to  Ihe  beghining  of  the  i8th  century.  A  fdih 
edition  nf  Roas's  poenu  appeared  In  T902.  Tlie  moat  popular 
writer  of  sacred  poema  after  Buchanan  is  wuioubtedly  Peter 
Orant,  1  B^illstmintster  in  Strathspey,  whose  Diia  Spiaradaii 
<AiM  pnblUied  In  iSog]  reached  a  twendelh  edllion  <n  1904- 
SwMtiieBS,  gimca  and  limpHdiy  tre  the  cbartcteiisllcx  whidi 
hiv*  cndetnd  him  to  the  battt  of  the  Gad.  Two  other  weU- 
bwwn  hymn-writers  tpeot  tbdr  Una  In  N<n>>  Scotia— Jamea 
UM^Kgor  (1759-iSjo)  and  John  Madean,  >  native  el  Tiree. 
The  compaiitioiis  of  the  latter  have  Imbb  poblbhed  tnder  the 
Otto  ChnKk  M  CtilU  (Clugo*,  1881).  Bat  John  Harrison 
(ifeo-iRji).  thepoel-blackSBltbolRDdet.  Hurts,  i>  Ihe  most 
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been  carefully  edited  in  twovohmesby  Gcargo  HendeisoB  f  nd 
edition,  189A).  His  poems  arc  remarkably  musical  and  lm)£inB- 
live.  Tom  of  the  mod  chlraclcrislic  are  ifi  Iimdrumx  and  Tia 
dnin'  if  Bfal  itam  duin'  efaH.  William  Livingston  or  Mac- 
Dhunldbhe  (1800-1870)  was  a  native  of  Isby.  He  received 
scarcely  any  education,  and  was  apprenticed  as  a  tailor,  but  be 


ariy  n^ 
Anglopbobe.  a 


o  the  I 


make  up  for  the  deAciencies  ol 
He  published  In  English  a  Vitidicaliim  efitt 
Cillic  Ckaraatr,  and  aumjutd  to  asue  a  Hisltry  tf  Scaliatida 
parts.  His  poems,  which  have  been  at  least  twice  published 
(tS58,  1889),  are  equally  p»«reriul  in  the  expression  of  ruthless 
fierceness  and  tearful  sorzow.  In  Fits  Oam  a'  Bhaitd  he  sings 
paihciically  of  the  passing  of  the  older  order  in  Islay,  and 
another  powerful  poem  entitled  Oman  GaB  deals  with  the  aut- 
paign  of  the  HlgMatidMa  tnulet  Sir  Colm  Caaiphctl  inihe  Ciinet. 
Livingston's  taDtCB^oniy,  Ena  Maoifl  (iSoS~iS98),  ihe  son 
o(  a  small  ianiwr  on  Loch^wiidei  fa  hb  early  yean  devoured 
eagerly  all  the  Enf^lih  Uteruura  and  Gaelic  lore  that  came  In  hit 
way.  IniSjfibeiBiKdawriaineafaoiii^called  the  if  aMtfiii'ii 
Uiiulrd,  coDtaisins  hii  producliens  In  Gaelic  and  English. 
Two  ynirt  later  two  volumes  Ippenied.  one  enliidy  hi  Gaelic, 
styled  Oarlock  aam  Son,  the  other  in  English  uadet  the  old 
title.  A  tliinl  editioa  of  the  Gaelic  cotlectioa  wa«  publislied  in 
tS86.  HaouD  acted  for  nany  years  as  dcik  hi  the  custom- 
house at  Livopool,  and  afnrwards  he  filled  ■ 
Kington,  Canada.  U*  has  bee*  called  Ike  i' 
loag.  Uii  q)tilt  ti  allogetbci  msdecD,  and  U 
nearer  dta  Lowland  lypa  than  tbme  of  Ihe  oU 
his  beat-knmra  jAecet  ate  Bit  M»irt  and  £>b«bi  ClatB.  We 
can  do  no  mora  thaa  meation  tbg  names  of  John  Uaclachlan  of 
Ralioy(iBa4'-rS74),  James  Untitf  (17114-1S70),  weU  knowi  as  a 
giammarian,  Dugald  Uacpball  <b.  iliS),  Mrs  Ifaiy  Macpbenon, 
Angus  Macdoiiaid  {tIiH-i  8  74) ,  Mrs  Mary  Mackeitar  ( i8}4-  itQa) 
and  Neil  Madeod  (b.  1843),  aalhor  of  a  popubr  colleciioa 
OorioalaH  Ann(i4l«d.,i88j;]rded.,iQ04).  NcilMadeDd  i% 
popvlar  song  .In  CJeant 'f  aa  »M  Hi  ^. 
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„  which  have  become  popular.  It  is  natural 
to  (ompare  the  tute  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  Ihe  Hub 
century  with  that  obuining  in  iSeo,  In  tke  dawn  of  the  igtb 
century  every  disUirt  in  the  Hi^ilaiMk  had  its  native  poet, 
whilst  BCenlury  later  mi  a  singk  Gadie  bard  of  known  npulaiion 
existed  anywhere  within  its  bacdeia.  It  is  only  too  evident  that 
the  new  mi  ten  prefer  English  to  Gaelic  as  a  mcdhun  of  Uieraiurc, 
partly  because  ihey  know  it  better,  but  also  because  in  it  tbey 
appeal  lo  a  far  wider  puUic. 

It  will  hive  been  observed  tint  wc  hive  said  nothing  afaoat 
prose  works  written  in  Gadie.  Original  Gaelic  prose  is  con- 
spicuous  by  its  absence.  The  first  printed  work  is  the  „ 
translation  of  Knot's  litargy  by  BislHv  Carscwell,  Hriln. 
published  in  1567  (reprinted  in  1871).  Calvui's  Cate~ 
chssm  is  said  to  have  been  issued  in  1&31.  The  Psalms  attd 
Shorter  Catechism  sppesrcd  in  i6j9,  while  two  other  psalteia 
taw  the  light  before  the  end  of  the  txDVary.  one  by  Kirke  (tbSj), 
the  othct  issued  by  Ihe  Synod  ol  Arsyll  (1694).  The  language  of 
all  these  publications  my^  however,  be  termed  Irish.  Apart 
from  reprints  of  the  catechism  and  psalter,  the  only  other  Gaelic 
mailer  which  appcsrsl  in  print  before  175a  were  Kirke's  Irish 
version  of  the  Bible  in  KoRian  type  with  a  vocabulary  <i6go), 
andthe  V«dhifarybyAleilDderMacdonlld(T74i>.  But  from 
the  middle  of  the  iSih  ocntuty  translations  of  the  mtks  ol 
English  rdi{^ou»'writ(is  streamed  from  the  various  presses. 
Alleine,  Baittr,  Boston,  Banyan,  Doddridge  and  Jcnatluui 
Edwards  were  all  prime  fiiniurites.  and  their  mtks  have  gone 
through  many  cditiona.  Apart  fmn  a  veO-meant  but  wboUy 
inadequate  verwrn  of  Schiller's  FdJ,  the  oDly  non-reiigious  work 
which  an  be  tenned  litenlmc  oiisling  hi  a  Gaelic  Uanalation  is  a 
portion  of  the  .froMim  NigkU,  though  fragmcots  of  other  ilsidii 
such  as  Lamb's  Tala/nm  Skaltaptan ' 
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kmc  run  of  Dccmily  proved  advene  to  the  vitiUty  of  the  lan- 
tuage.    The  besl  iiaiidud  □[  Gaelic  ii  by  common  consent  thi 
language  of  the  Scriptures.    Jama  Stewart  o[  KJllia'a  venion  ol 
the  New  TettameBt,  published  by  the  Society  lot  Piopagating 
Christian  Knowledge,  was  followed  by  a  tranililion  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  four  parts  (i  jBj-iSai),  the  woiko/ John  Ste»   . 
Lus  and  John  Smith  of  Campbcdtown.    The  whole  Gaelic  Bible 
law  the  light  in  iSo?.    But  the  nvisioQ  of  iSifi  is  regarded 
atoodanL    The  tianalaton  and  levisen  had  no  nonn  to  foUo 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  bow  far  they  were  influenced  by  Irish  li 
dicion.    Mucbia  tbe  Gaelic  veraion  seems  to  savoui  of  Iiishidio: 
■md  it  ii  a  pity  thataomecompelenlscholai  such  uHcndcra 
basiuit  investigated  the  question.    Of  original  ptose  woiki  we  c 
Dtentiaa  two.     The  one  is  a  HisUry  of  Uu  Fsrly-fiw  {Eaclidmidli 
a'  Flahava,  »  Bliadiia  Ilaiaiakh),  published  in  1S4S  by 
John  Mackenae,  the  compiler  of  the  BimUia  oj  CadU  FoOry 
(1806-1S4S).    A  second  edition  of  this  book  appcaiKl  in  1906. 
The  other  ii  the  more  famous  Ciiraid  turn  GmdAeal,  by  Norman 
JIasleod  (new  edition,  1899).    This  volume  conibli  inainly  of  a 
number  of  dialogues  dealing  with  various  dcpartmeDta  of  High- 
land  life,  which  were  originally  contributed  to  various  magazines 
{rDmiSi9toi34a.    Macltod'i  style  is  tacy  aad  elegant,  and  his 
work  h  deservedly  popuUr. 

Id  cooclusioa  kc  must  take  notice  of  the  more  important 
coDectioDs  of  folklore.  Gaelic.  Ukc  Irish,  is  cxiiaoidiDarily 
rich  in  pcoverbi.  The  first  collection  al  Gaelic  ptoveihs  was 
published  in  r78j  by  Donald  Macintosh.  This  work  mas  supple- 
l&ented  and  enlarged  in  iSSi  by  Aleaandec  Nicolsoo,  whosa 
book  contains  no  fewer  tliao  3900  abort  sayings.  A  large 
collection  of  Gaelic  folk-tales  was  gleaned  and  published  by 
J.  F.  Campbell  under  tlie  title  of  Populat  Tales  al  Ikt  Will 
Higkiands  (4  vob.,  Edinburgh,  rS6i).  Aleiander  CarmicbaEl 
published  a  venion  of  the  Tii»  B6  Calap,  called  Toiruc  so 
Tiiai,  which  he  collected  m  South  Uixt  {Traxsactvxis  oj  At 
Catlic  Sodtly  tj  Inttnua,  ±  iy\T\,  abo  the  story  of  Diirdie 
and  the  soni  of  Uisneach  in  prose  taken  down  in  Baita 
lib.  liii.  341-ij;).  Five  volumes  ol  popular  stoiiei.  calleclcd 
by  J.  G.  CampbeD,  D.  Msclnnes,  J.  Mscdougall  and  Lord 
Aitbibold  CampbeU,  hsve  been  published  (rSSo-rSg;]  by  Null 
under  the  title  If  «/i  lai  Sirayi  if  Cdlk  Trtdiiion.  These 
odlecliona  contain  a  good  deal  of  tnatlcr  pertaining  tO  the  old 
fanroic  fydei.  Seven  ballads  dialing  with  the  Ulster  cycle  were 
collected  and  printed  by  Hector  Maclean  under  the  title  Ullauan 
Utrt-ialiadi  [Glasgow,  rSqi).  Macphcnon  gave  a  £Uip  to 
collcctonof  Ossianic  lore,  and  a  number  of  MSS.  going  back  to 
hta  time  are  daposited  in  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh. 
J.  F.  Campbell  spent  twelve  years  searching  for  variants,  and 
bii  reiulta  were  published  in  his  Z^oCW  lu  Fiiwie  [iS;i).  This 
volume  irr^T'TiT  54/ua  linea  of  heroic  verse.  Thf  Edinburgh 
MSS.  were  transcribed  by  Alciuiidti  Cameinn,  and  published 
after  his  death  by  Alexander  Macbain  and  John  Kennedy  in  bis 
Sti^uiat  CetOcat.  This  work  is  therefore  a  compJete  corpus  of 
Gaelic  heroic  verse.  Finally  the  charms  and  incantations  of  the 
Hi^ilands  have  been  collected  and  published  by  AJeiander. 
Carmichael  in  two  sumptuous  voluinea  under  the  title  Carmitta 
Caidica  (igoo)- 
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iiMagi 
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Kaiiurieri,^ ,.-_.  -,,.-,  ^  ,_-.---»-  .— ^ — :-,  -^ 

li,rnlllLtH^iKUri(lBv,nai.iBt3);  l.%.BlacUt.TluLaniiiei 
and  lAralari  cf  lit  SuUisk  Hi^itands  {Edinborgb.  tt}6) 
Paliiwo.  Caetii  Barit  (iRooli  L.  Maebtu.  ^nus  and  H) 
Ikt  SaUiih  HiiUamb  (Edinburgh.  i8«)i  JohnlMi  ' 
atov  nam  BirdGttlaih,  at  Tkt  Biatliti  ^  Gattic  Pa..  ,  ....  .  __., 
EdinbiDgh.  1004);  K  ^ncbir,  Am  t^Otanaickt  (Glawow.  iAt9)^ 
TMi  S»l<r  Oar,  edited  for  the  SpsUing  Oub  t^  Dr  Stuan  (1U9): 
Alexander  Macbain,  Traw-dum  i<t  1^  Cfrlit  SadOy  ^  I<mrmul, 
nit.  iLaodiiL:  Tin  Btek  of  Hi  Dian  af  Linnrt,  ^htd  by  T. 
Madauchlan  (1861);  Aleiander  Cameron,  Krfivaiat  CMIicu  [Invei- 
lS«.ig94);  John  Reid,  BOUilhica  StalfCilHn  (Gta»gw, 
):  Calainu  ol  the  books  in  the  Critic  drpartnifnt.  Abridnn 


Univenily  Llfirary  (1B07);  George 

" i.l«»81i  D,  M«cldiiiioii. ' — , — 

U  CadU  Saaily  of  l^trma,  li.  an-ug;  J.  S.  Smart, 
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5i?  ^ai^ben  HddenHediT  "  iTzS^rAfMr 
•tr^lilindtI.llltmlMrm,datUt  (iSM)  Inndawd  by  J.  U  RiAettHM 
in    Tmaaniani  tS  Ot   Gaiiii   SaciitT  uf  SwmmH,  uv.   in- 

SS:  C.  Dottio,  Smii  di  ly^Mu  Hitorift,  viiL  lo-on  M.  C. 
atlcod.  Unirrx  CadU  Biadi  (Stirling,  190S).  (E.  C.  Q.) 

III.  Manx  Luekaiuu. — The  literary  remains  written  in 
the  Mani  hinguage  are  much  slighter  than  those  of  any  other 
Celtic  dialect.  With  one  snuQ  elceplion  nothing  ptnalnlog 
10  the  saga  literature  of  Ireland  has  been  preserved.  The  little 
we  possess  naturally  falls  under  two  heads— original  compositions 
and  translations.  With  regard  to  the  first  categoty  «e  must 
give  the  place  ol  honout  to  an  Ossianic  poem  contained  in  a  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum  (written  in  1789),  which  relates  ho* 
Orree,  Finn's  enemy,  was  tormented  by  the  women  of  Finn's 
household  when  the  latter  was  away  hunting,  h9W  he  in  revenge 
set  6re  to  the  house,  and  how  Firm  had  him  lorn  in  pieces  by 
wild  horses.  Most  of  (he  enisling  literature  of  native  origin, 
however.  conKsts  of  ballads  and  carols,  locally  called  i;arVDls. 
These  used  to  be  sung  on  Christmas  eve  in  the  churches,  the 
members  of  the  congrEgBtiDn  each  brining  a  candle.  Any  one 
who  pleased  could  get  up  and  sing  one.  These  Catvels  deal 
largely  with  the  end  of  the  world,  the  judgment-day  and  the 
horroii  of  hell.  About  eighty  of  them  were  published  under  the 
tide  of  Cam/yji  Cailctaik  (Douglas,  1891).  An  attempt  is  being 
made  by  Vn  CieiftajW  Cai/c*a(*  lo  tevive  the  Old  Vrwrey 
(-Irish  Oidhiki  Fktile  Miuirt),  "  the  feast  of  Mary,"  as  the 
festival  used  to  be  called,  and  gatherings  In  the  old  style  have 
been  held  in  Peel  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Apart  from 
the  carvels  there  are  other  ballads  in  eiis(eni:e,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  printed  in  vol.  ivi.  of  the  Publiialiefis  af  Ike  if  obi 
5ccicty.  Theearliestiian  iSlh-ccniurysongofManannanMacy 
Lbcir.  traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  i6(h 
century,  and  which  tells  of  the  conversion  of  the  island  by 
St  ratrSck.  Then  comes  Baast  IBiam  Dhlnt  (Tbe  Death  of 
Brown  William),  dealing  with  the  death  of  William  Christian, 
who  was  shot  as  a  traitor  in  r66i.  The  best-knoan  Man*  song 
is  U^uka,BiK{-ltak  Uoalihiarin).  It  is  directed  against  a 
man  of  this  name  who  was  the  fiisl  to  ove  a  dowry  to  his  daughter, 
the  custom  having  previously  been  for  the  bridegroom  lo  pay 
money  lo  the  father  of  the  bride.  Others  are  Ny  Kirrtt  fa 
SniathUy  (The  Sheep  under  the  Snow),  a  song  about  the  loss 
of  the  Douglas  herring  fleet  in  178;  (reprinted  at  Douglas,  i8;i), 
and  O  Caniiii  Vn  Vtn  (Dear  Utile  Mona).  A  further  ballad 
wastalundownbyj,  Stiachan  and  is  published  in  theZeifjcln/l 
Jlir  cdtitcki  PkildagU,  i.  79.    In  1760  Joseph  Bridson  wrote 
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f  the  PvblUaliani  af  Ikt  Jf  dm  Saciely.  The  iranslati 
is  almost  entirely  of  a  religious  character.  Jcnncr 
list  ol  twenty-three  volumes  in  his  arlicle  refettld  to 
,t  we  can  only  here  mention  the  most  important.  Tie 
le  translation  of  the  English  Prayer-Book  by  Bishop 
1610  (published  by  A.  W.  Moore,  Oifoid,  189s).  The 
)[  Bishop  Wilson  in  3  vols.  (1783)  are  a  very  tare  work, 
highly  important  for  our  knowledge  of  Mam  prose,  and  it  is 
~  '  h'V'ed  that  Y»  Chakagki  Cailttagk  will  see.Iheii  way  to 
t  it.  A  transUtion  of  parts  of  Milton's  Panulise  LaU 
IPartyt  Caiilii)  by  Thomas  Christian.  1796,  is  reprinted  in  vol 
of  the  PuhHialiaKs  aflkt  UaniSecitly.  The  later  iianslalion 
of  the  Church  of  England  Prayer-Book  was  printed  in  1765  and 
->fn  in  1777  and  1840.  But  by  far  the  most  important  ol  all 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  energetic  Bishop  Wilson 
inaged  10  gel  parts  of  Ihe  Scriptures  translated  a    '    ' 
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Bishop  Hildcsley,  completed  the  w 

Bible  aiifieared.    The  last  reprint  of 


rj48.    Wib. 

■k,  and  in  1775  the  whole 

he  Bible  appcued  In  1819, 


■iKp's  Fablii  have  been  I 
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by  J.  Lotb  in  hii  VmalmlaO 
tr  value  h  entirely  phJ]ological. 
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■  nUtdbyW 
bave  b«n 
floiiHsbed  I 


Juvcncut  1 
(prinlcd  in 


1   tciib  cbarai 


It  Dunbridic 
nt  Both  of  Waltt).  This  miinu- 
c  Gospdi  dating  Iiom  the  gib 
ccniuiy.  'llie  vuuc  at  tnese  two  vena  is  tbrnfold:  they  gve 
us,  ia  the  Snt  place,  a  specimen  ol  tbe  Welsh  language  at  a  lime 
■bea  tbe  modem  laws  of  eupbony  were  in  a  comparatively 
dementaiy  stage;  secondly,  Ibcy  are  ot  the  utmost  iraportanci 
to  the  historian  (nciog  tbe  development  of  Welsh  vcnilication, 
and.  in  future  research,  they  must  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
'        '  T  languages;  and,  thirdly, 


loLlyw 


:bHen 


«raphy, w 
ih  lileralui 


le  succeeding  cent 
■^  from  the  iMh  lo  the  beginning  of  the  I41h,  is  preserved  in 
_p,_^  four  important  manuscriplj,  written  during  the  latter 
niitn-  half  of  the  period.  The  £nt  of  thoc  manuscripts  is 
etrmv  ihe  Black  Baai  ef  CsmurUn,  1  small  quarto  veHum 
"*»  "  Bianuseript  of  fifty  leaves,  written  in  Gothic  lettHs  by 
various  bands  during  the  tdgn  o[  Henry  II.  (publishrd  in 
facsimile  by  Gitenogvryn  Evans,  Oifoid,  190)).  TUi  book 
belonged  originaUy  to  tbe  priory  of  Black  Canans  at  Carmattben, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  tbe  church  of  St  David;  at  tfie  suppiet- 
lion  of  the  monasteries  in  Ihe  reign  of  Henry  VTU.  it  »u  pte- 
■ented  by  the  treasurer  of  Ibal  church  lo  Sir  John  Prii:e,  one  of 
the  king's  commissionen,  and  from  him  it  passed  eventually 
into  tbe  hands  ol  Sir  Robert  Vaughan,  the  owner  of  the  (s 
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^JJSt;   Maousdripts,  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  coUk- 
lioo  of  Welsh  manuacripta  in  the  ITniled  Kingdom. 
The   second    miouscripl    is    tbe    flooi    tf  Aneuia,   a    smati 

iijo.    It  was  at  one  time  in  Ihe  possession  of  Sir  Thomas 

PhiUipt  of  MiddlefaiU,  and  now  -belongs  to  the  free 
t!*^*'  libniy  of  the  dty  of  Cardiff.  The  tbitd  is  tbe  Both 
21^       V  Talietiin,  Id  the  Hengwil  and  subsequently  in  Ihe 

Peoianh  coHeclion.  It  is  1  small  quuto  manuscript 
conlaining  thirty-dghl  leaves,  written  in  Gothic  letters,  about 
the  early  part  of  the  I4lh  century.    The  fourth  monuKript,  and 

in  some  respects  tbe  most  important,  is  the  Ral  Bcoi 
"•^  */  Htrgcsl.  so  called  from  Hergest  Court,  one  of  the 
JSL^h    seats  i^  the  Vaughans.    It  is  a  folio  volume  of  j6o 

leaves  written  by  different  hands  be twccn  tbe  beginning 
of  the  t4th  and  Ihe  middleof  the  1  sth  century.  This  manuscript, 
which  is  the  most  eitenuve  compiljiion  of  tbe  medieval  prose 
and  verse  of  Wales,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Jesus  CtJIege, 
Oiford,  and  b  kept  in  the  Bodleian  Library  of  that  univeruly. 
The  main  body  ol  the  poems  contained  in  Ihcse  four  MSS.  was 
printed  by  W.  F.  Skene  with  a  tcniaiive  English  version  in  bis 
Fimr  Aaciatl  Btots  s/  Wala. 

The  other  Welsh  manuscripts,  ranging  down  from  lite  isth 

lo  the  iBth  century,  are  far  too  numerous  to  notice,  and  it  1* 

outside  tbe  scope  of  this  article  to  deal  minutely  with  theariginal 

sources  of  the  tot  of  Welsh  writings. 

We  will  now  only  endeavour  to  sketch  tbe  hislory  of  Welsh 

ic  people  of  Wales  have  developed  a 


'  that  I 


stands  to  this  day  both  a  tnim'ste 

lo  Ihe  culture  0 

Ibe  Welsh 

people  and  a  sure  indication  of  it. 

1.  EarJy  Laifn  Wr.Ven.-The 

as  those  of 

Cildas  (,...)  and  Nennius  (»,»,)  ar 

e  written  in  Latin 

they  throw 

cmsidenble  light  on  the  origin 

of  Welsh  romant 

and  on  the  hislory  of  Ihe  eatlie 

poems.    Gildaa  was  born  at 

AUclyd,  the  modern  Dumb»Ion 

that  part  of  Britain  which  Is 

ihwriiBs  yCatMd. 

isigned  f<&  his  Innh  and  death, 
tween  500  and  580.  and 


North.     Several  dates 


crlbeRf 


:s  of  the  Britons  with  Iht  Pins. 

le  mggests  very  reasonably  that  Ibe 

to  Aelius,  asking  for  RaDU 


period  alter  their  withdrawa 

Scots  and  Salons.    Mr  Skeni 
well-knowntetter  of  tbeBrit 

is  misplaced,  and  that  if  put  in  its  own  pUc«  uae  of  tbe  ai 
chrcmisms  of  Gildas  will  disappear.  This  work,  which  mntaint 
some  spirited  attacks  on  Ihe  lodettof  tbe  Beitmslcr  tbriTniis. 
is  strangely  full  of  contradicrions.  It  teems  to  be  Ibe  work  of 
some  person  well  versed  in  the  facia  of  Ihat  part  of  British  hiiloij, 
to  which  he  had  an  easy  access,  but  who  sopplemenled  Ibem  with 
traditional  deiiils  and  with  datea  wbicb  wen  men  gaess-woik. 
Mr  Skene  thinks  that  tbe  work  of  NcsDiui  was  originally  wrilioi 
in  Welsh  in  the  north  and  wu  altennnls  truidated  hilo  Latin. 
To  this  nudeua  wis  added  the  goieakicies  of  the  Saaon  kings 
down  to  jii.  Afterwards  some  period,  callnl  Martin  l}KVaIi«n 
manuscript,  appended  probably  about  S13  tbe  life  olSt  Cermuiis 
and  tbe  legeiub  of  St  Patrick,  wbicb  were  inbieqncnlly  incor- 
porated wilb  tbe  history.     Some  South  Wtlslman  added  to  tlic 

a  chronicle  ol  events  from  444  to  95*,  in  which  Ibere  are  genea- 
logies beginning  with  Owain,  sm  of  Hywd  Dda,  king  of  South 
Wales.  TUachroniclc,  which  is  not  bniod  in  other  maDDScHpIs, 
has  been  made  tbe  basis  of  two  later  cbnindes  brought  down 
lo  1186  and  iiSS  reqvctivdy.  It  is  consequently  rtot  tbe  woik 
of  one  author.  A  learned  l^^man  named  Gilla  Coemxin,  who 
died  in  1077,  translated  it  into  Iri^  and  added  many  things 
eoneeming  the  Irish  and  the  Hcts.  Tbe  Hiilma  Brifjnmm 
is  more  valuable  for  Ihe  legendary  matter  which  it  contains  (baa 
for  what  may  be  accepted  as  history,  for  it  gives  ns  Ibe  Britidi 
legends  of  tbe  cnlaniiilion  of  Great  Britain  and  Iiiiand.  the 
eiploils  of  King  Arthur  and  the  praphedes  of  MertiD,  which  an 
not  found  elsewhere  before  the  riih  century.  The  dale  af  the 
book  is  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  the  history  of  medin-al 
romance,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  earlier  ibin  tbe 
Nomuin  Conquest  and  that  the  legends  tbemadves  are  al  British 
origin- 

1.  Tkt  Epic  Ptritd,  joa-gso.—Tht  K_ 
earty  poelry  of  Wales  conlafned  In  Ibe  lour  an 
already  mentioned  baa  nndetgoM  a  good  many  ebanges  sinr 
thdr  contents  first  eidted  the  curiosity  of  English  acbelars.  In 
I  Welshmen,  with  more  leal  than  discretion,  have  (Ssplayed  an 


n  the> 


y  Ibeoi 


,  lbe> 


put  forth,  and  Englishmen 
belittling  what  is  undoubtedly  a  moat  valuable  monument  of  tbe 
past  But  now  the  labouis  of  Zeuss  and  others  who  have  made 
a  study  of  Celtic  philology  furnish  us  with  much  safer  canons 
of  criticism  than  existed  in  1840,  when  even  I  learned  Welshman, 
the  late  Thomas  Stephens,  who  did  moie  than  any  one  else  10 
establish  the  claims  of  his  country  to  a  real  literature,  doubted 
t  he  aut  hen  licit  yol  a  large  number  of  the  poems  said  lo  have  been 
written  by  Taliessin,  Andrin,  Myrddin  and  Llywarcb  Hen,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  jth  century.  A  great  servicr 
was  done  lo  Wdih  literature  by  the  publiiation  of  the  teals  ol 
those  poems  from  tbe  four  andent  manuscripts  by  W.  F.  Skene. 
In  addition  to  Ihe  leit,  translations  of  the  poems  were  fDrniibed 
by  Dr  Silvan  Evans  and  Ihe  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  but  Ibe 
Irandalion.  though  on  Ihe  whole  a  very  ctedliahle  work,  is  fuU 
ol  misUkes  which  few  men,  writing  al  that  lime,  could  have 
avoided.  The  publication  of  the  text  of  Ibe  Black  Book,  with 
notes  by  Dr  Gwenogvryn  Evans,  will  he  of  great  service  lowanis 
clearing  up  tbe  mist  whicb  envelojn  this  older  liiersluie. 

Most  of  the  poems  in  Iheae  four  manuacripts  arc  ailribaird 
to  four  poels,  Andrin,  Llywaich  Hen,  Taliessin  and  MynMin 
who  SI«  said  to  have  lived  and  written  in  Cumbria  or  Y  G<igln>.< 
where  Ihe  acton  in  tbe  evesls  referred  10  also  lived.  The 
gltater  part  of  Ihis  region  enjoyed  substantial  independerMe 
down  10  tbe  end  of  the  gtb  century,  with  the  oceplion  vf  1^ 
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intsvil  from  65;.  wtwn  Aitj  mm  mbJKtad  to  Iba  Unsdom  oi 
Northumbri«byOiwyjriertliedef<alo[C»d»»ll»wa«»dl*n>d4, 
ID  tha  bittlE  a(  Dunaicbca  ia  6^6.  wbcB  Edrid,  kia| »(  Nath- 
umbiia.  wu  itUate^  Fiwn  Ilu  7th  lo  tbc  gth  txntuiy  Cunbri*, 
iscluding  oader  that  nama  lU  ihe  Briliib  tcmtoiy  from  the 
Kibble  to  ihc  Clyde,  wu  the  principal  Ihcaln  of  Brituli  ud 
Siian  caaBicL  The  rite  of  ihi  dynuly  of  Mulgwn  Gwyncdd, 
*)»,  iccordini  lo  Webh  liadition,  wai  i.  dacendanl  of  Cunedda 
WMit,  one  pi  Ibe  Picti  of  the  north,  btauchl  WnJet  inlo  dote 
conoeiioBwlthlhe  Cumbrian  ki£gdoin,uidpitpaRd  bolb  North 
and  South  Wala  for  the  receptioD  of  (be  noKhcni  (ttdilioiu  and 
the  rue  of  ■  line  Welifa  (jlemturc. 

Wbetbcr  the  poets  ol  the  nonb  naUy  urate  uy  of  the  poemt 
vbicb  in  a  modibed  fonn  bave  come  down  10  ut  or  net,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  tbat  a  number  of  layt  attributed  to  them  Lived 
ia  popular  tnidilion.  ud  that  uader  the  niddcA  bunt  of  ^ory 
which  ibeckedi  of  Ctdwallawn  aUed  forth  and  which  ended  in 
the  dLMttiDU  defEat  af  6jj,  a.  Britiih  lileralure  began  to  ipring 
up,  and  was  nouhihed  by  the  hopet  of  a  fuiuie  rtiumtiian 
under  his  ton  Cadwaladi,  whote  death  wu  disbelieved  in  for 
tuch  a  long  time,  Theie  floating  laya  and  Itadilioni  gradually 
gathered  inlo  North  Walet,  bmugbt  ibithei  by  Ihc  nobility  and 
the  batdi  who  Aed  belore  advancing  hottt  at  Ihe  victorioui 
Saion  kingi  ol  the  north.  The  heroet  of  the  nocth  bccune  sow 
the  hecoei  ui  Walce,  and  Ihe  lilet  of  the  bittlet  they  leughl 
weR  identified  with  places  ol  similar  name  in  Wakt  and 
EDgUnd. 

By  far  (b«  loncnt  tnd  the  most  fainoui  poem  of  tbii  lerics 
it  attributed  to  Aneurin.  This  ipelling  of  hit  name  iscorapara- 
■  ■  lively  modem,  ajid  in  the  old  manuscripls  it  it  given 
"""^  aiAneitin.  Thelaler  lonrncemilohsvebeenafiecled 
by  Ihe  formewtfl,  "golden," and  loowe  Ihecontinualignof  the 
niiipclling  to  ■  belief  thai  the  poet  and  Gildas,  whose  name 
is  supposed  Id  be  the  Latin  form  of  the  Old  £Dglitb  fyidat, 
were  one  and  Ibe  sune  person^  This  poem,  called  Ibe  Cododin 
(with  nolo  by  T.  Stephens  and  published  by  Pmf.  Powel  for  the 
Cymmrodorion  Society,  London,  itS8),  it  eitrrmely  obscure, 
both  on  account  o(  its  vocabulary  and  its  topogntphy  and 
(lluiiant.  It  dealt  nainJy  with  "the  men  who  went  lo  Cal- 
tneth,"  which  is  tuppoed  10  have  been  fought  between  Ihe 
Britont  and  the  Scou  under  Aedan,  Ling  ol  Dabiadi,  awl  Ihe 
pagan  Saiona  and  their  Briliih  subjects  in  Dajr  (Dein)  and 
^yiuk^  (Bemicial,  and  the  half-pagan  Fids  of  Guota<Un,a 
district  CDrreaponding  10  the  northern  half  of  Ihe  Lathiant  akuig 
Ihe  Firth  el  Fonb.  Critics  have  aliemplcd  with  partial  success 
lo  cast  lonie  light  on  its  obscurity  by  supposing  that  the  poem 
■•  a  whale  h  made  up  of  two  parts  deoliDg  with  two  distinct 
battles.     This  imy  or  r 
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re  not  in  tbeit  proper  placet,  and  a 
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pioUani.  It  teems  probtble,  too,  that  the  original  nudeui  ol 
Ihe  poem  was  handed  down  orally,  and  iscited  or  sung  by  the 
bardt  and  mitutiels  at  the  courts  of  different  noblemen.  Il 
Ibua  became  Ibe  common  stock-in-Irade  ol  the  Welsh  rhapuxJisI, 
and  in  time  Ihe  bvds.  using  il  as  a  kind  of  f  ra^aewoik,  added  to 
it  bcre  and  Ihere  pie^ns  of  their  own  cocoposjlion  lornwd  on  the 
original  modiri,  CHncially  when  Ibe  betHB  named  bijipened  Id 
be  the  traditional  foiFfathen  ol  Iheic  palnns,  and  nnuionully 

il  new  bcraes  and  new  placet  at  it  wiled 
thii  HCEU  IS  luve  been  done  in  luly 

It  dealing  uo  with  Ihe  k^ndsiy  hcises 
:  altfrwacdt  incoipDcaUd  wiib  the  poem,  and 
'oubtedly  preserve  tbeartkogiBphiul 
■ndgramnu Ileal  lomof  ihegthceotury.  So  tkal.aa  the  whole, 
il  teams  at  Iniiilen  lo  look  lor  a  defioite  ncscd  of  hiuotical 
cvenls  in  ihii  poem  a*  it  hduU  b«  to  do  to  in  tha  Homeric 
poems,  but  like  them,  though  it  cannot  any  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  correct  and  definite  wcouni  ol  a  parliculu  ballle  or  war, 
it  still  atnndt  10  this  day  the  epk  of  the  warrion  ol  its  own 
nation.  Il  matlen  not  whether  these  heroes  loughl  at  far 
Ciltiaelh  or  on  (one  other  iorgotlen  held  of  diiattet;  Ihii  IMC 


still  raflecU,  M  a  true  national  epic,  the  tad  defeat*  and  the  brava 

but  desperate  ralliet  of  the  early  Welsh.  Like  the  muiic  ol  tbe 
Welsh,  itt  dominant  note  is  that  ol  tidnes).  elpresiing  the 
eauluaon  of  battle  and  the  very  joy  ol  We  in  miBor  notes.  To 
a  gieat  eilcnt  Welih  poets  ate  10  thij  day  tjM  and  faithful 
diiciplcs  ol  this  early  master. 

Many  ol  the  poemt  attributed  to  Talirvin  an  undoubtedly 
late.  Indeed,  both  Talicssin  and  Myrddin,'  the  one  at 
the  mylhalogical  chief  of  aU  Wehh  bardt  and  [he  olhel  ' 

lentlytuited  toatliacl  agreal 
er  Ibcir  aegii;  but  the  older 
'thy  of  any  literature,  Some^ 
attributed  10  Uywiiich  Hen  beginoiag 
Sla/di  Cyitddylait,  an  early  tpecimen  of  poetic  giiel  over  departed 
gloiy,  we  And  that  gentle  elegiac  rH>te  which  a  so  common  in 
eariy  Englijh  poetry.  In  the  Taliestinic  poena,  the  BaUit  a/ 
Argatd  Uyynan  and  othcn,  we  have  that  boldnett  of  porlnilure 
which  is  loiind  in  the  CnfudiH,  whilst  in  many  a  noble  line  we 
teem  to  hear  again  the  nveni  acietming  shrilly  over  dicir 
sword-lcails,  and  the  strong  stroke*  of  the  advancing  warriors. 
It  was  but  natural  that  alt  the  picudo-piophctic  poems, 
alter  the  events  which  they  forclold,  ahould  he 
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fa  English,  Meriin; 
poemt  scQiedited  lo  him,  with  Ihc  eicepiioa  pcibapa  of  the 
Avail^Kan,  wetE  not  written  before  Ihe  ijth  century. 

In  tnost  of  the  poems  atinbuted  lo  Uywaich,  lien  and  in 
sonK  of  the  Myrddia  poemt,  ihe  vcnet  begin  with  the  tame  line, 
which,  ibough  It  his  oo  direct  relerencc  to  the  subject  of  the 
poem  itself,  it  used  at  a  refrain  or  catch-word,  euclly  like  Ihe 
refrains  employed  by  Mr  Swinburne  and  olhcti  Id  Iheir  ballldl. 
These  lines  generally  refer  to  lome  natural  nbjoct  or  objecU,  as, 
for iiutance, "  tbctnowof  the mouatain  "or"  brigbtare the  tops 
o(  the  heoom." 

The  first  period,  then,  ol  Webb  literature  Iks  between  700  and 
Qjo.  It  isiin  most  rcipecls  the  epic  period,  Ihe  period  ui  wfaidi 
poets  wrote  of  great  men  and  their  decdt,  the  legendary  and  Ibe 
historic  hcmeaol  IheCymly,  men  like  Urien  Kbeged,  and  heroes 
like  Hyveidd  Kir,  Even  in  Ibe  next  pecioS  the  epic  note  hid 
not  quite  died  ouL 

3.  Tit  Praa  ScmaiKa  ani  At  Poel  Prima,  rioo-iipo.— Il 
will  be  seen  thai  Ihne  is  a  csnsideiable  gap  between  the  fim 
wi4  second  period  of  Welsh  11  lenture.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  nothing  waa  composnl  or  written  during  these 
years.  Iodeed,it  may  well  be  that  tome  of  the  poetry  all ribuled 
10  Ihe  minor  baidi  of  the  last  period  was  composed  betmnn  goo 
aiul  1100,  and  that  some  other  poetry  too  waa  written  and  Inac 
But  Ibere  ate  abundant  reatoni  for  bdieving  thai  Welsh  poetry 
was  at  a  very  tow  ebb  during  those  ycui.  The  progress  of  Wala 
asa  political  unit  had  tuDcr«I  a  check  after  Ihe  battle o{  Chester 
in  61J.  The  eflecti  of  IhJs  defeat  were  not  immedialc.  as  Ihe 
Wclib  had  llill  enough  of  theil  chaiactetiilic  hopefulness  to 
eipecl  ultimate  vicioiyi  we  tberelore  have  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Cododin  tcriet  of  poems  were  slill  used— o< 
pcthapi  uicd  tbcn  lor  the  first  time — to  spur  on  "  the  7^  - 
hawktof  war '/logrcslercaorli.  Gradually,  however,  mST 
the  Angles,  beouning  tbem  lo  on  all  tides  from  the 
Clyde  lo  the  Seven,  began  to  press  oearet  and  nearer;  Ihe  Welsh 
at  last  leem  to  have  kat  heaii,  and  no  one  any  longer  "  had  the 
dctiiE  of  tong."  Content  wilb  their  old  epics  and  their  older 
myths,  which  owe  perhspa  to  these  yean  a  darker  and  more 
sombre  tinge,  they  allows]  their  song  to  be  hushed.  The  great 
lords  bad  hardly  chosen  tbeir  final  abodes^  the  amaller  lords 
had  all  bees  killed  in  war  and  their  places  taken  now  by  one, 
now  by  snolhec,  so  thai  Ibe  warrior  prince  himself  had  not  the 
leisure,  and  hardly  the  inqjinitlon  necessary,  lor  song,  snd  the 
bsrds  found  but  scxniy  patrooage  among  such  a  diminished  and 
poverly-slncken  nobility.  The  only  order  that  seemed  lopnMper 
ma  that  of  Ihe  monk*,  and  we  owe  them  oui  gratitude  for 

'  It  il  indeed  probable  that  Myrddin  lis  pu rely  ficIhiouickincUr, 
whose  name  hat, been  made  up  Irani  Caer  Vyiddia  (-Haridunum), 
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pmervtiif  iht  indesl  vrftiDBi  >di1  (be  andcM  tnSlions:  but 
(ber  were  limply  copyiiu,  though  they  h>d  undoubtedly  same 
fatiid  in  giving  ihc  CtdaHn  iU  GmJ  (onn  and  in  ultlng  [n  in 
ooavenicnt  fnmcwark  the  umts  o(  the  [orefitben  oF  their 
ariitocntic  abbou. 

In  the  yar  1044  Cmffydd  ab  Unrdyn  conqueml  Hyttel  ab 
Edwin  and  becime  king  of  Walei.  By  meins  of  hia  diplsinaey 
ud  hii  aims  he  succeeded  in  alemming  the  tide  of  Salon  in- 
vation  that  vru  threatening  lo  oveiHow  even  the  little  lemnant 
of  land  that  wu  left  to  the  Welib,  and  hii  itrong  nde  gave  the 
Wehh  muse  anoLher  opportumly.  GruBydd,  however,  died  in 
io6j,  and  *u  evenluiUy  succeeded  (n  .ojj  by  Trahaem  in 
Kortb  Wales,  and  Rhys  ab  Owen  in  Sciiilh  Watei.  The  rule  □[ 
thew  two  princes  waj  destined  to  be  the  last  period  of  literary 
iDettnesiinthc  long  inlervil  foUonring  U>e  cotifilielnenl  0[  Wala 
to  her  Inacccuible  highlands. 

I>unng  these  yean  a  man  wu  hiding  In  Ireland,  called 
CmRydd  ab  Cynan,  a  iclon  of  the  old  branrh  o(  Welsh  kings. 
In  Brittany,  too,  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr,  a  claimant  10  the  throne  o( 
South  Wal»,  had  Kughi  the  protection  of  his  BnTton  kinsmen. 
In  1073  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr  obtained  the  throne  of  Rhyi  ib  Owen, 
and,  after  many  years  of  hard  fighting,  CmRydd  ab  Cynan, 
with  the  help  ol  Rhyi  ab  Tewdmr,  delealed  Trahaem  at  the 
battle  of  Myiydd  Cam  in  loSi.  On  the  accession  of  tbese  two 
powerful  princes  tiic  whole  country  broke  forth  into  songa  ol 
praise  ind  jubilation,  and  the  long  nighl  wm  at  an  end. 

It  a  impwtani  10  tenember  that  both  GnifTydd  and  Rhyifcad 

Ctaflydd  ab  Cynan  while  in  eiile  had  seen  bow  the  Irish  Otiuci 
was  held,  and  bad  teen  priies  given  loi  poeliy  and  song.  We 
have  it  on  the  avthority  ol  Welsh  writtn  that  he  reorganized 
the  bards  and  improved  the  music,  and  in  many  other  ways  gave 
a  (real  and  beneficial  impulse  to  Welsh  literaluie.  He  may 
have  brought  ovei  some  ol  the  lalei  Irish  legends  which  have 
had  lur^  a  mwerful  eRccI  on  the  literature  of  Wales. 

'dwt,  loo,  brought  with  him  fmn  Biiiuny  an 

_. the  old  Celtic  tales,  and  perhaps  ■ome  of  the 

tales  themselves  which  had  been  by  that  lime  forgotten  in 
Wales,  tales  of  the  Round  Tibk,  and  Arthur  "  begirt  with 
British  >nd  Aroioric  knights,"  of  knightly  deeds  and  magical 
metamorphoses,  which  were  destined  to  Influence  profoundly 
all  (be  literatures  ol  the  West.  We  Snd,  therefore,  in  this  period 
that  poetry  flourfahcd  mostly  Id  the  North  under  GruS^d  ab 
Cynan,  and  prose  in  the  south  under  Rhya  ab  Tewdwr,  where 
the  new  enlhuslHsBi  ior  the  old  Welsh  legends  resulted  in  the 

Hislorj  b/  Brilain  ol  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  which 
JJJj*?'  it  an  opanaion  of  the  books  attributed  lo  Cildas  and 
(hM*.       Neonius.     It  was  written  in  Latin  sometime  before 

114;,  and  u  dedicated  to  Robert,  ear)  of  Gloucester, 
die  grandson  ol  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr.     In  the  intreductory  episi 
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of  the  kings  of  Britain  from  Brutus  to  Cadwaladt 
(niuUted  it  into  Latin  at  the  archdeacon's  req 
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were  probably  drawn  from  British  sourc 

Geoffrey  asserts  that  the  deeds  of  Arthur  "  were  1 

related  in  a  pleasing  manner."    He  wis  perhaps  orig 

the  hero  of  some  popular  ballad,  or  of  a  forgotten  alai 

Cododiit,  and  the  importance  of  his  name  In  the  liti 

the  world  xems  to  be  due  to  an  accident.     We  cannot,  however, 

bi  this  article  consider  the  Arthurian  Legend  (9.*.)  as  a  whole; 

we  must  be  content  with  dealing  with  the  most  impoitant  of  the 

romantic  talcs  which  are  contained  in  the  Rid  Beak  0/  Htrttst. 

"liiey  may  be  divided  into  lour  classes: — 

a)  The  VadBD^r  proper,  conUinIng  (1)  P»yfl,  prince  of 
Dyvet;  (j)  flranBen,  daughter  of  Llyr;  (3)  Uanaiiyiiiin,  son 
ol  Uyr;  (4)  ifoM,  son  of  Mithonwy. 

UnddandUne/yiUOThcDreamofJfouMn'Jedu.  ' 

(Ul.)  BrilHh  Arthurian  tales,  vU.  {0  KilkKch  and  Ohm; 
(>}  The  Dream  of  JUaasta?. 
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(h.)  Later  tales  of  chivalry,  ¥ii.  (ij  Tile  Lady  of  the  Fwintniii; 
(i)  PtrtJur,  son  of  ^rowc;  (j)  Gminl.  son  of  £rli*. 

The  group  of  four  romances  in  the  Gtvt  data  fonos  a  cydr 
of  legends  and  Is  caBed  in  theminvseript  PiMr  Ktinej  Uai^tfi 
—the  Four  Branches  ol  the  Mabinogi;  so  it  Is  only  --  »^ 
these  four  tale*  that  can,  slricily  speaking,  be  called  ^Zt^^ 
UnUviif'm.  In  these  stories  we  have  the  relics  of 
the  andent  Irish  mytbalogy  of  the  Taallia  Dt  Danann,  tmat- 
times  mined  lith  later  myths.  THe  Caer  SUi,  where  neither 
disease  nor  oM  age  aff  ecu  any  one,  is  the  .SW  of  Irish  mythology, 
the  tnfdencc  of  the  gods  of  the  Aa  SUe.  Ii  is  called  io  one  of 
the  old  poems  Ike  prison  of  Cveif,  who  no  doubt  represenls 
Ciidr,  sanof  Uanandtn  MacLlr,  the  Atropos  whocullhe  thread 
of  lile  of  Irish  myfliokigy.  Uyr  is  the  Iiish  sea-god  Lit,  n>d 
was  called  Uyr  LItiiailk,  or  Ihc  hdf-tongued,  irt/jtyiiig  that  be 
spoke  a  laBgnage  bnly  partially  intelligible  to  the  peofde  of  ibc 
country.  Bran,  the  son  ol  Llyr,  is  the  Irish  Bran  MacAilaii. 
Allait  being  one  of  the  natncs  of  Lir.  UmiamyaAaji  is  clearly 
the  Mwiandtn  or  Manannln  MaeLirot  Irish  mythology.  These 
tales  contain  other  charwtera  whieh  may  not  haw  been  borron-ed 
from  Irish  myliwlogy  but  which  ate  common  to  both  mylho- 
lo^es;  for  example,  Rhiannon,  the  wife  of  Pwyll  who  possessed 
nUTVdlous  birjis  which  held  warrion  spellbound  for  eighty 
years  by  their  singing,  comes  from  ^nmm,  or  the  unseen  worH, 
and  tier  son  Pryderi  ^ves  her,  en  the  death  of  t\iy&,  aa  a  wHe 
to  Maniwyddan. 

Of  the  second  class  the  first  story  relates  to  LIudd,  s«i  of  Bdi 
the  Great,  son  of  ManOgih,  who  became  king  after  his  father's 
death,  while  his  brother  Uevclys  becomes  king  of  France  and 
shows  hi)  brother  hcM  to  gel  rid  of  the  three  piques  which 
devastated  Britain: — Btal,  ■  strange  race,  the  Coranians,  whose 
knowledge  was  so  great  that  they  heard  everything  no  matter 
how  low  soever  it  might  bespoken;  second,  a' shriek  which  came 
Into  every  bouse  on  May  eve.  caused  by  the  fighting  of  Iwa 
dragons;  and  Ifaird,  a  peat  giant  wbo  carried  off  all  the  pn>- 
vfslons  of  the  king's  palace  every  day.  The  second  tale  rclatea 
how  Maien,  emperor  of  Rome,  has  a  dream  while  huntirtg, 

or  Carnarvon  sees  a  beautiful  damsel,  Kden,  w!»m  he  uliinuiely 
finds  and  manies.  Both  tales  an  British  In  origin  and  an 
founded  on  tradlilona  refenlng  to  Roman  times. 

The  noti  Important  of  these  tales  are  undoubtedly  ilwK 
contained  in  the  first  dass,  and  the  story  of  Kilktcli  indOtBen. 
The  form  In  which  they  are  found  in  the  Bed  Boat  of  tlirtat  is, 
aa  we  have  ahiady  said,  comparatively 'speakJng,  modcTTL  But 
II  is  apparent  to  any  one  reading  these  tales  that  the  wtitcn  a 
compters,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  suggested,  are  "  pHlagiiig  u 
antiquity,  the  secret  of  which  they  do  not  fully  possess."  The 
foundations  of  the  Ules  are  the  <dd  Cdtic  traditions  of  the  goib 
and  the  older  heroes,  and  they  clearly  show  Coldelic  inBoeoee 
both  In  the  persons  theyiniroduCB  and  m  the! 
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advent  ol  .Christianity  the  characters  they  eonlain  lost  their  1 
of  divinity  and  became  sfmply  heroea — warttort  and  magkiuB. 
In  time  ih«  monks  began  to  write  Iliese  ancient  tradiiiofis, 
enibellhhlng  them  and  suppressing  M>  doubt  what  they  coa- 
llderedtobemoatabjectlonabk.  These  then  are  the  tales  which 
we  now  possess — the  traditional  dolop  (^  the  old  beros  aa  set  In 
order  by  Chrnlian  writers. 

The  changes  which  these  later  copyfati  wnughl  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tales  (ill  into  two  main  divisions.  In  the  first  place. 
they  attempted  to  findsomecoaneiion  between  laics  or  cyijesol 
laks  which  originally  had  no  connexion  whatever,  and  were 
therefore  farctd  to  invent  new  Incidents  or  to  Introduce  other 
Incidents  from  the  outside  in  order  to  establis 
and  secondly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cudsc/iii,  the  tales  were  t« 

knowntolhewriter.  SowefindintbetaleoflfaUaat  "  " 
the  Inddent  of  the  pigs  is  eipanded  to  eaplain  sc 
names  which  the  writer  knew.  It  is  this  ibo  that  gives  ■  local 
interest  to  the  talcs;  for  Instance,  Dy^.  the  land  ol  Pwylt.  hi- 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  home  of  Htda  UadriA,  of  magic  an-i 
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miuiilinnil.    Sanw  pItCM  in  Notth  Wal^ 

vidDJlj  of  Canurvon,  sam  to  be  weU  known  lotlK  vritcn^  kul, 
Iherdore.  u>  hive  isaoeilted  with  Ibem  to  lUJ  limt  Ihc  gkunoui 
of  the  MabinogicHL 

BoidB  liie  Kbolulk  efforts  of  the  monks,  wtddi  in  onitH  o[ 
tuneiogmllyckinged  IheiEoldleEtntb,  tliinwuinatheidau 

Wdsb.uu]  CDiueciueslIy  of  Europeui,  nunuHc  TheK  wstc  llu 
WeU  ^mfkun — 1  he  pmFrakmat  story -tolL«A,  Hgkuul  whom  the 
twnb  proper  nuned  a  dcadlj  httred  bvcsiw,  pmumtbly;  tbeit 
tAJci  drrw  lirger  ludjencet  And  ivon  gn^Jfr  zmids  than  iht 
•■Anof  Ihepodt.  Then  a  litliedoabt  thil  thbonkruiiud 
in  Wales  at  a  very  eariy  period,  being  quite  a  natural  «vohittDn 
of  the  okler  poel  who  ung  in  comparatively  free  nietm  of  the 
deeds  of  tho  glial  dead.  It  i>  these  men  »bo  invented  the  tenn 
Uabinagi.  wbkh  [s  iuppOHid  to  tnt»n  a. "  tak  for  young  people  "\ 
but  whilever  the  word  may  tiean.  tin  fact  that  they  nic  the 
itDck-bi-tnide  oi  the  profesiiotial  story-teUer  will  eif^in  a  good 
muiy  of  their  structuraJ  poctiliaHtJA- 

ThiH  there  oiEted  two  diiiinct  dannof  lalcf,  thosghHisla 
be  Buppbsed  that  the  «ub)ecr  matter  of  both  was  more  or  less 
oommoa;  there  an,  in  the  fint  ptuce,  the  *'  four  bjanchca  "and 
tbe  tales  of  the  icaind  data,  and,  secrindl/,  I2  lei  like  i  how  of  ilie 
(Uid  class.  With  the  aceplion  nf  the  Irish  inliiiencf,  which  vv 
have  already  lefened  to.  I 

tlnee  classes  are  of  pure 

the  old  tales  which  wen  .._  ..  .       . 

period  befue  the  inlhience  of  tlH  Aiwiotk  Arthur  bcpn  10  Ik 
felt,  that  is  to  say,  alxnil  the  bepmung  of  the  reign  of  Rhys  ah 
Tcwdwr  in  roTJ.  The  other  talcs,  thai  a  IhoH  wc  have  put  in 
(he  tUnl  class,  irmained  for  a  iruch  longer  time  unwriiten  and 
were  nM  set  in  writing  before  tM  early  Arthur  ol  Amioric  and 
British  nniance  had  been  evolved.  Thia  will  account  for  the 
fact  that  Artbui  is  not  mentioned  in  the  (in  class  ol  tile*,  and 
that  in  the  thirri  class  he  is  simply  a  British  Arthur.  The  lUid 
dais  is.  ifaereTore,  in  a  sense  later  than  the  (inland  second,  but  its 
materials  are  as  old  as  Iheoldslof  IheMahlnogianpiopvI,  >nd 
they  show  the  iclluence  ol  Iii&h  myiholof^  <o  the  same  ntenl. 
In  the  fiist  class  Irish  names  like  Paurdim,  whirh  have  not  been 
assimilated,  show  conthaively  that  Ihc  talt  is  a  written  one, 
while  the  eloquenceefihcdascTfptioia  hi  KiHmihacOhitx  seem 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  it  was  up  to  a  late  period  a  i^tei  Utt. 
Olhersuch  tales  there  wen  Dice,  but  Ihey  have  now  been  lost. 

The  romances  of  ihe  fdunh  class  do  not  claim  much  notice. 
They  are  mostly  imitations  or  translations  ol  Norman  French 
originals,  and  they  belong  to  the  history  of  Enropean  chivalry 

As  literature  the  Mabinogion  nay  tank  among  the 


CEtT 

tragedy  amumnaited,  aad  the  ■ 
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'  shape  ol  the  grave  In  wUch  they  left 

Oae  of  tbe  earliest  poeu  of  thil  period  whose  productions  we 
casbecDTtainofisMcilii,  baidof  Tmhaern,  whom  Graffyddab 
Cynan  defeated  at  tbe  bailie  of  Cam.  and  afterwards  of  the 
cooquetoc  Cmatdd  himsell.  His  beat  piece  Is  tbe  Dr^ik-iia  «/ 
the  Bwd,  a  aemi'ieiigioiis  poem  wiiidi  Is  distinguished  by  the 
■trvctuie  ol  the  verse,  poetic  Iceling  and  religious  thovghl. 
Medir  was  Ihc  head  of  a  family  of  bards ;  his  »n  was  CKalchnvI, 
of  the  best  Welsh  poeu :  the  latter  I    ' 


Meili 


ached  u: 


-*o/nfrf 


le  third  clas?,  ne  may  take  it  thai  these 
y  Biiliih  oifgjn.     The  peiair  aim:  are 


Weca 


il  lorr 


:*  Lyr.  ft 


*,  but  II  wUI  be 
:x  who  pVc  them  their 


he  whole  SCI  ling  I 
llut  01  a  great  IrBgcoly,  a  tragedy  neither  Hellenic  not  liiute- 
spearean,  but  tbe  strong  and  ruthless  tragedy  ol  the  CeltS|— the 
tragedy  of  nature  among  unnklBral  surroundinp,  the  tragedy 
which  In  our  limes  Mr  Thomas  Rardy  has  so  successfully 
developed.  In  this  tale,  BranwRi  is  intruduccd  as  the  sister  of 
Manawyddan,  the  king  of  all  .Britain,  and  as  the  "  fairest  maid 
in  tbe  world.''  Bui  as  the  tragedy  deepens  we  read  how  this 
wonaii,  dowered  with  booty  and  goodnca  and  nubillly  of 
liiMage,lssimp]y  usedasapawninapcdiricalgamc.  and  the  full 
leree  of  the  tragedy  falls  on  her  own  undeserving  head.  She  li 
ubiected  to  all  kindi  ol  indignitiit  in  her  husband's  axin  In 
IfeUnd,  but  thronghont  all  Act  severe  trials  Ehe  pitservct  the 
arid  and  detached  hsughtinca  which  chancieiim  the  lull- 
bonmed  heroines  of  ihc  northern  sagas;  and,  in  the  end.  when 
bet  brother  has  deiivertd  her  uxA  pumtbed  the  Irish,  and  when 
■he  has  saiely  reached  the  shores  of  her  own  Mha.  the  Taises  her 
ej^ssnd  beholds  the  two islandt,Bri lain  and  Ireland..  "  'Ah  Cod!' 
Mid  she. '  is  it  well  that  two  idandi  have  been  made  desoble  for 
my  sake?'    And  she  gave  a  deep  gtuaii  suid  died  "    So  •a  her 


GvaUlmai,  GwalchnaJ's  Delight,  there  j 
channi  of  natute,  medieval  parallels  to  which  are  only  to  be  fouird 
in  Irelind.  His  ,4rvyr<ii'ii  i  Oifaix  is  an  bde  of  tvnsMeratile 
beaiaty  and  full  of  vigour  In  praise  of  Owain  Gwynedd,  king  of 
North  Wabi,  on  account  of  his  victory  ol  Tal  y  Moelvre,  pan  of 
which  has  been  uantlaud  by  Cray  under  tbe  name  of  "The 
Triunphs  of  Dven.'  Kynddehr,  wbo  lived  In  Ihe  second  half  of 
the  iitb  tenlury,  wai  a  contemporary  el  Gwalchmil,  and  wrote 
on  a  gieai  number  of  subjects  including  religious  ones;  indeed 
some  of  Ml  eulogiea  havea  Und  of  tellgiaua  prelude.  He  hnda 
command  of  words  and  much  ikiD  in  ver«lictiion,  but  he  i> 
pleonutic  and  fond  of  complicated  metres  and  ol  ending  his  tlnet 
•Ilh  the  same  syllable. 

Among  the  other  poets  of  the  second  half  of  the  jvth  century 
may  be  mentioned  Owain  Kyveihog  and  Howel  ab  Owoin 
Gwynedd.  The  first  nnmed  was  prince  of  ?owys,  arrd  was 
distingnishcd  also  as  a  soldier.  The  Hirlm.Br  drlnking-bom,  is 
a  kriig  poem  where  Ihc  prince  rcprcsenta  himself  as  carousing 
In  his  hall  after  a  ligbt;  bidding  his  eup-breier  fill  bis  gicnl 
drinking-bom,  he  orders  him  to  pnsent  il  in  turn  to  each  of  Ihe 
assambled  warriors.     As  the  horn  passes  frrrm  haitd  to  hand  be 

cup4tHicr,"  Having  thus  praised  the  deeds  of  two  warriois, 
Tudyi  and  Moreiddig,  hr  turns  round  to  challenge  them,  but 
suddenly  recollecting  that  they  bad  liNen  in  the  fray,  and 
listening,  as  It  were,  to  their  dying  gnwns,  be  bursts  iillo  a 
broken  lamentation  for  their  tost.  The  second  wn  nlw  a 
prince;  he  inis  the  eldest  of  the  msBy  sons  ol  Owain  Givynedd, 
and  njed  lor  two  years  alter  his  falhtt  until  he  lell  in  a  battle 


tes.  his  poems  being  especially  fi 
commonplaces,  end  complicated  m< 


appreciation  ol  women.  The  Welsh  poets  went  on  circuit  like 
their  Irish  btelhren,  (laying  In  each  place  according  as  hospitallly 
was  eitendrd  to  them.  When  departing,  a  bard  was  eipected 
tp  leave  a  sample  of  his  venlficailon  behind  him.     In  this  way 

banthi.  Llywarchib  Uywilynhas  left  as  one  of  those  departing 
eulagie$  addressed  to  Rhys  Cryg,  prince  of  South  Wales,  which 
affords  a  favourable  qKclmen  of  his  style. 

The  follDWiiig  are  a  lew  ol  the  poets  of  the  ijth  century 
whose  poena  (re  sllll  citant.     Davydd  Benvras  woi  the  author 
of  a  poem  in  praise  of  Llywelyn  ab  lorwetth:  his 
woHts;  though  not  so  verbose  or  trite  as  bardie  | 


I  thisc 


™)ly  at 


ic  level,  and  ai 

was,  as  his  name  implies,  able  to  speak  the  English  bnguage, 
and  wrote  chiefly  raligious  poetry.  Einiawn  ab  Cwgavn  is  Ihe 
Buthbr  of  an  extant  addtess  to  Llywelyn  ab  lorwerlb  of  con- 
siderible merti.  Phy1iIiBrydydd,orPtai)ipIhe  poet, was  house- 
hold baid  to  Rhys  Cryg  (Rhn  the  hoarse),  lord  of  South  Wales. 
Oneof  his  pieces,  an  apology  to  RhysGryg,  isi  striking  riample 
ol  the  fulsome  epithets  a  househoU  bard  was  expected  to  bestow 
upon  his  patron,  and  of  the  privileged  domesticity  In  which  the 
bards  lived,  which,  as  in  Ireland,  must  have  been  fatal  to  genius. 
Prydydd  Bychan.  the  Little  Poet,  was  a  South  Wales  bard 
wluee  eiunt  work  consists  of  shof  1  poemi  all  addressed  10  his 
own  priitce*.     The  chief  feature  of  hb  Eiilynian  h  the  use  of  a 
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kind  ol  u»a>i»»  in  which  i 


113  tlic  £ul  vomb  isrccd 

AltFnuicJy  in  each  qiutiun,  uhI  ia  othcn  each  line  tndtd  in  n 
difercnt  vowel,  in  both  cnscfl  Ktlh  alUtmitiDa  Ind  coDsonincc 
of  final  ctHUoiunti  or  lull  rhyme.  Uypti  Gtir  a  kaoini  hy  in 
ode  in  Ave  puU  to  Uywelyn  ab  Ciuffydd,  writ  tea  ibout  the 
ycHi  ij;o,  which  is  •  (ood  type  of  the  coiivention«l  flattery  of  a 
family  bald,  Howel  Voel,  who  vu  ol  Iriih  citraclioii, 
pa4c»sed  eome  poetical  moit;  his  rcmonilraiKc  to  Llywelyn 
■gaiiut  the  bnprUnnmenl  of  his  bn>thci  Owain  is  a  pleasing 
vaiietj  upon  the  ronvcdtionai  eulogy.  lE  has  many  lines 
beginning  with  the  s^mc  ward.  i.g.  plr,  man.  The  poems  ol 
Bicddyn  Vardd,  oc  Bleddyn  the  Bsrd,  which  have  oomc  dowa 
to  us  are  all  short  eulogies  and  elegies.  One  of  the  latter  on 
Uywelyn  ah  GruQydd  ia  a  good  example  of  the  elaborate  and 
attiCcLU  nalure  of  Welsh  veisificatioo. 

The  most  iUuslrious  name  among  the  poets  of  Oiii  century  b 
CniBydd  ah  yr  Vnad  Cocb.  "  Crultydd,  ion  o(  the  Red  JusUu," 
who  wrote  many  religioui  poeim  of  gnat  metil.  His  greatest 
work,  however,  is  the  elegy  lo  Uywelyn  ah  CruOydd,  the  last 
prince  of  Wales.  It  Is  easily  irst  snHHig  all  the  elegiei  wiitltn 
in  the  Welsh  language.  We  do  not  find  in  it  lh«t  ailfioa!  griat 
whidi  )s  too  cvidHii  in  the  Uamniaiiiu  of  the  Welsh  pocis;  It 
le^choca  an  intense  personil  grki,  and  throughout  ihi:  whale 
pleci:  Uie  poet  feels  that  he  stands  at  the  end  of  all  things,— the 
end  of  his  own  ideals,  the  eiiinciion  ol  all  Cymric  hopes.  So 
poignant  is  his  grief,  and  in  so  univssa^  a  manner  does  Ihe 
calulrophc  of  Llywelyn's  death  prescnl  itself  to  him,  that  he 
imagines  that  aU  the  natural  features  ol  Ihe  Welsh  fatherland 
know  that  the  last  great  Welshman  is  deaili  Ihe  winds  howl 
over  the  mouaUios,  the  lain-clouds  tathcr  tiiick,  the  waves  ngc 
wilh  grief  agniost  the  Welsh  toasta,  and  far  away  oa  the  hills 
Ihe  gknt  oak-trees  beat  against  each  other  In  ihc  fury  of  their 

S»k>n.     Sadly,  in  this  manner,  cksei  Ihe  seaKid  period  of 
elsh  literature. 

4.  Tht  Ctldtn  Af  <4  At  Cy»)id,  1340-1440.— J<at  as,  after 
Ihe  loss  of  the  North,  the  Webh  muse  was  hilshed,  so  after  the 
final  subjugation  ol  Wales  In  i)8i,  hardly  ■  note  was  heard  lor 
many  a  Iniig  year.  The  ancient  palnns  of  literature  were  dead. 
■nd  the  country  had  not  yet  settled  down  to  the  steady  tule  of 
England.  Indeed,  the  conquest  of  Wales  efleciively  put  an  end 
lo  the  older  Welsh  poetry  of  that  type  which  we  mticed  in  the 
last  period.  These  older  bards  were  vititoui  exception  suhjects 
of  the  princes  of  North  Wales,  where  the  old  heroic  poetry  was 
still  popular,  and  w^hcfl  the  power  ol  these  princes  came  to  an 
end  the  old  poetiy  too  ceased.  When  the  Welsh  muse  eraerges 
■gain  from  the  darkness  of  this;IitrerVaI  sbe  Is  no  loogei  of  the 
Korth;  the  new  poets  are  drawn  from  the  Welshmen  of  the 
South,  a  land  which  had  practically  ceased  to  be  a  [lart  of  att 
Independent  Wales  shortly  after  Ihe  Nonnaa  conquest,  of 
England.  We  find,  too,  that  the  poeliy  which  poured  forth 
from  the  Welsh  hiids  ol  the  south  is  of  an  altogether  diflerent 
lype;  it  is  modem  in  all  its  eueatlals,  in  diction,  in  language, 
■nd,  comparatively  ^leaking,  in  sentiment.  Indeed,  there  is  an 
infinilely  greater  differeoce  between  DaJydd  ab  Cwityul  and 
Crultydd  ab  yr  Ynad  Cocb  than  there  is  between  him  an'' 
poel  writing  In  the  alliteralive  metm  ta  the  iQth  ccoUiry 
that  we  must  suppose  that  at  Ihe  time  when  Ihe  pocis  of  North 
Wain  still  sang  cA  war  and  mead-drinking  in  a  style  and  d 
that  was  an  inheritance  from  the  times  of  the  Ctdoditt,  the  poets 
of  thrr  South,  unharassed  by  wars,  were  developing  a  new  poetry 
of  Iheit  own,  a  poclry  that  had  relinquished  for  ever  Ibe  Old 
Welsh  models  and  was  at  last  in  line  with  the  great  poetical 
movei-ngnU  o(  Europe.  And,  judging  from  the  faci  that  the 
ta/lical  ol  these  poets  whole  works  are  atxejaible  in  ui  are 
full  lenlth  ol  their  poelkal  developmcnl,  we  loiut  believe  that 
[heir  work  is  tbc  consununstian  of  a  pariod,  thai  is  lo  lay, 
they  muit  have  had  a  long  line  of  predecenors  whose  1 
were  lost  during  the  period  in  Urvening  between  the  loss  of  V 
tndepqndencG  and  the  rite  of  Dalydd  ab  Owilyn.  These 
■irate,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  South  WbIcs.  ■  country  which 

as  then  under  the  rule  ol  the  Nonnan  lords,  who.  with  the  lapae 
_. my  fast  becoming  Welsh. 


IS  aad  the  rite  of  new 


r,  IbtB,  that  tbe  poel 
itakablel 


s  of  Norman  influei 


hey  should  bf 

red  the  lead  of  Ihelr  patrons,  and  their  work  wm  modelled 

'cry  great  eiteet  on  French  and  Proven^  poetry.     Mot 

his  aetooat  altogether  for  the  wonderful  liluilarity  bet  wee! 

Welsh  cyvyddau  and  other  poems  of  this  period  and  the  Fmsdi 

must  remember  that  the  Welsh  poels  lived  DDdet 

I  sirailar  to  thcae  under  Which  Ihe  iroubadoDn  and  the 

Dducelhesamekindaf  work.  The  Pravcofal aJte and 
■be  French  attht,  the  serflude  and  other  forms,  became  well 
South  Wales  and  were  of  course  read  by  Ibc  Welsh 
poets.  We  find  continual  rdercnces  in  the  poets  to  "  books  el 
lame  ol  Uyjr  Ofjdd,  01  tbc  "  book  ol  Ovid," 
ine  of  Dalydd  ab  Cwilym's  poems  shows  cso- 
dusivcly  that  one  particular  i!fy/r  O/ydd  was  a  work  of  the  Frcndi 
poetChrestiendcTroycs.     Indeed,  one  of  Ihc  commonest  nama 

may  be  a  Romance  word  borrowed  through  the  Noiman-French 
from  the  Italian  GoleoUt.  originally  the  name  of  Ihe  look  of  the 
loves  of  Galahaad,  but  afterwards  Iht  ordinary  word  lor  a  go- 
between.  This  book  of  Galcotlo,  by  Ibe  way,  was  (he  botk 
which  taught  Pado  and  Franceses  da  Rimini,  infiantc's  Diriaa 

Another  movement  also  was  favourable  to  the  rise  ol  Ibe  new 
Welsh  poetry.  The  iron  hand  of  the  church,  which  had  been 
the  censor  of  poetry  lor  so  many  ccntuiiea,  wai  slowly  rclaiing 
it*  grasp,  and  the  men  who  a  few  years  before  would  have  sung 
religious  hymns  to  Ihe  Virgin,  now  laid  Ihdr  tributes  at  tht  feci 
of  divine  womanhood  as  Ihey  saw  it  In  the  Welsh  raudens  a>d 
matrons  living  among  them.  The  pale  queen  ol  htsvcn  no  longrf 
held  hearts  captive;  thv  had  Imnslerred  their  alksiaiioe  to  the 
"  brow  that  was  as  the  (now  ol  yesternight."  and  "  Ihe  cheeks 
that  were  like  the  patsioB-Bower."  The  lob  MSS.  assert  dul 
some  time  between  JanuUT  lii;  and  November  i  uo  there  were 
held,  under  the  pilioaage  ol  Ivor  Hael,  Dafydd  ab  Gwilyu's 
patron,  and  oiben,  the  three  £uWdfWair  Oadaii,  or  tlu 
Eisteddfods  at  the  Revival  of  the  Muse,  to  reorganise  the  bants, 
and  to  tel  in  order  all  mailers  pertaining  to  Welsh  poetry.  Tlie 
most  Important  hatdt  who  ate  reported  aapicsentatasme  or  all 
of  these  meeiiagi  were  Dafydd  ab  CwUym,  Slon  Cent,  Rhys 
Goch  of  Eryri,  and  IdIo  Goch.  It  is  bow,  howevrr.  generally 
agreed  that  this  a< "       "  '       '■'-'-  ,.,.., 


all  tt 


Dalydd  ab  Gwltym  is  certainly  the  most  distinguished  oi  all 
the  Welsh  poets,  and  were  it  not  lor  the  abaolule  impossibilitr 
of  adequately  transUling  his  cya^jjaii he  would  rank  _  .  ..  . 
smongst  the  greatest  poets  of  medieval  timcL  By  ^^£1. 
far  Ihe  creater  part  of  his  poetry  is  written  in  the 
metre  called  cyicyii,  with  heptasyUabic  lines  rhyming  in  cmqdeta. 
It  was  he  who  imparted  so  much  lustre  10  this  metre  that  ii 
became  the  vehicle  of  all  the  most  Important  poetry  from  his 
tine  to  the  iplh  century,  and  he  is  generally  reifeitfd  to  by  his 
conlenponmcs  as  the  spayal  poet  of  the  cywydd— De/^ 
lywyddfii."  Dalyddoflhe  wine4weetcywydd."  Most  of  hit 
poems  deal  with  k>ve  in  ihe  q^t  of  the  medieval  writers  of 
France  and  ol  Pmvence,  hut  with  this  very  important  diflerenc*. 
that  the  French  wriien  mmi  baae  their  leputation  «b  their 
treatment  of  love  at  a  theme,  wbcreai  Dafydd's  daim  to  fame  is 
are  aad  gj  out-door  Ue.  In  many 
is  only  a  conventional  peg  wberton  he  may 
is  on  nature,  and  Weld  litcntiire  nay 
ol  haviikg  ha'd  its  Wonlsvarth  In  the  14th 
lent  of  nature  is  not  merdy  ttsliitk  tod 
rtatn  quaint  and  elusive  lynbolEsi  and  a 
cone  as  a  revehiioi)  to  tbo«  who  are 
medieval  poetiy  ol  other  natioia.  Uair 
I  of  ihii  word  Ii  from  Jiai,  "  profit  " 


scriuainied  with 
the  Irish  itaK 


.    Others  derlw  it 


iiwith 
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of  Iha  pocBis  ittribulcd  to  him  ue  UDdOubtedly  tl»  work  of 
liut  tamli.  but  even  after  making  ill  posiibte  deductlom, 
tbtfO  h  itlU  la  JnfinEtc  v>r(et]r  among  irlul  renulni,  nngfng 
u  Ui  pauM  do  (rant  ■  iturdji  demindttion  of  monkish  Inudu- 
id  pathetic  n«ill«tioiB  of  departed 
deiablf  importance  a*  ■  teacher,  u 
he  invitn  Ihe  nun  "  to  leave  her  mteccres 
f  Komiih  monks,"  mid  to  come  with  him 
"  utbe  cathedial  of  Ihe  birch  to  lijten  (0  the  cuckw'a  lemxina," 
(or,  ■'  were  it  not  an  equally  irorthy  deed  to  MVe  hii  (Dafydd'i) 
■Md  in  the  biich-grove  as  to  iIb  90  by  foikwlng  Ihe  ritual  sf  Rome 
and  St  JamcB  of  Compostella'V  Even  in  his  old  age,  when  he 
ii  beginning  to  repent  of  faij  nth  and  meiTy  youth,  nature  has 
not  dHerted  hfm, — the  very  tiee  under  vhkh  in  the  old  days 
be  used  to  meet  his  smethearl  has  become  bent  and  wttbercd 
in  lympathy  with  htm.  Though  Daiydd  yiekis  not  the  palm 
to  any  poet  of  his  class  thtuugluHit  the  mtM,  and  -tkou^  his 
ulflucnoe  is  stilt  a  potent  factoi  in  the  Uleralure  of  Wales,  m  are 
eetlaJD  of  hardly  a  itngle  fact  about  his  life.  Me  flnuriihed 
between  imo  and  ijgs.  HI>  works  wen  puMshed  in  London 
in  ijSi}.  Ihls  edition  was  reprinted  by  Houlkes  of  Uveipool 
in  1870.     See  L.  C.  Stem.  Zetiithr.  f.  tell,  PkU.  vat.  vii. 

Sign  Cent  w^  chaptain  to  the  Scudamores  of  Kenichtirch  in 
HelclonUhlre.  and  though,  Ihciefore,  in  orders,  was  a  most 
bilter  onnncnt  of  the  pretentious  and  the  evil  Mft  of  the  monks 
of  liis  lime.  All  hia  writings  show  signs  of  the  influence  of  the 
moraliita  of  the  middle  ages,  and  treat  of  reli^ous  or  of  moral 
subjects.  His  poetry  is  strong  and  ensteie.  interfused  here  and 
there  with  the  most  biting  satire.  He  died  about  140D.  Like 
manyofhiscontemparari»,Dunbar,Vilton,Menotandlitauriqne, 
his  dominant  note  Is  that  of  andncss  and  regret. 

Rhys  G«h  Eryri  had  a  sprightly  muse  which  deals  with 
fanciful  subjects.  His  themes  are  oftn  similar  to  those  of 
Difydd  ab  GwUym,  but  wbereas  the  subiect  of  Dafydd's  muse 
was  nature  and  hit  Irealment  universal,  Rhys  Coch's  are 
■imply  aatuial  objects  which  be  treats  in  a  vlgiaous  but  narrow 

lolo  Coch,  that  is,  lorwerlh  the  Red,  deserves  a  special 
mention  as  the  poet  who  voked  the  aspirations  of  a  new  Wales 
when  Owen  Clyndwr  liegan  to  rise  Into  power,  and  It  is  to  one 
of  his  poemi  that  we  owe  a -most  minute  description  of  Sychaith, 
Owen  Clyndwc'i  home.  His  poetry  is  slightly  more  archaic  in 
diction  than  that  of  his  contemporaries,  as  his  subject — war  and 
Ihe  glory  of  Welsh  heroes — belonged  n»re  properly  to  the  age 
before  Ids  own.  In  one  very  striking  cyvydd  composed  after 
Clyndwt't  downfall,  he  calls  upon  this  ~ 


■sell  fa 


luUy  to  all  the  c 


140;,  and,  if  tl 


le  died  aftei 
is  birth  be  ever 
. .  ,  ,  a  prwdigiDtB  agi 

{cf.  OariUiitu  lalo  Ctck,  by  Charles  '  ' "        "      '         "  " 

Rhys  Coch  ap  Rhiccen  claims  to  1 
Gwilym  as  a  writer  of  lyrics  in  piaisf 

a  unique  position  among  his  mrdi*' 
first  purely  lyrical  poet.  His  jtBrtat 
than  that  of  Difydd  ab  Cwilym,  (or 
the  late  orthography  of  his  poems. 

Dafydd  Nanmot  is  chiefly  fanwus  for  Iwoeiquisite  cywyddan, 
CyayrU  Utrwiiad  Umk,  or  Elegy  of  a  Maiden,  and  Cyvyifd  i 
warn  Hie,  or  Cywydd  to  Llio's  Hair.  In  both  these  poems  he 
shows  elegance  rather  thin  depth,  ind  a  fan^  as  bold  as  that 
f>f  his  great  master  Dafydd.    In  the  lirst  of  these  cywyddau  his 

■round  his  dead  sweetheart,  and,  in  the  second,  Llio  Rhydderch's 
golden  hair  over  her  white  brow  is  compared  to  the  refulgence  of 
lightning  dver  the  line  snow.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  younger 
contemporBty  of  Rhys  God)  Elyri,  but  there  are  many  facts  to 
warrant  a  supposition  that  he  tived  much  later,  even  is  lite 


be  named  wilh  Dafydd  ab 
:  of  beautiful  womrn.  He 
nore  famous  contemporary 
usical  lilt  and  the  delicate 
recurring  refrain,  give  hira 
/a.1  contFinporarieB  as  the 
is  probably  a  little  later 
we  miut  not  be  misled  by 


Uywelyn  Godt  (p  Uenrtg  Hen  deaervea  to  b< 

luthor  of  the  famous  Uanpnad  Lltutti  Urnyd,  an  elegy  whii 
Fit  mora  convindng  In  lis  sincerity  than  Dafydd  Nann 
-.yvyit.  Few  of  his  corapoiilions  are  eitani,  but  the 
■litidy  mentioned  is  sufficient  to  place  him  in  the  first  rar 
Che  poets  of  the  period.    .He  lived  approiimjllely  from 
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The  other  poets  of  tlus  period  who  deserve  some  mention 
at  Dafydd  Ddu  o  Hiraddug,  who  wrote  poems  on  rcligioas 
subjects,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  translated  part  of  the 
OjSditn  Btatat  Ifariat  into  Welsh;  Grullydd  Grug,  between 
whom  and  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  ■  most  fierce  poetic  quarrel  raged, 
but  who  is  the  author  of  a  beautiful  elegy  on  his  opponenli 
Gtuflydd  Llwyd  ab  Dafydd.  who  wis  the  poet  of  Owen  Glyndwt 
and  whose  cywydd  in  praise  of  his  patron  is  one  of  the  best  of 
that  type;  Hywel  Swrdwal  and  Gwilym  ab  leuan  Hen. 

S.  Tit  SOfcr  Ap  ef  Uu  CyaydJj  i*»o-i J jo —The  insurrection 
of  Owen  Clyndwr,  though  otigmally  the  result  of  a  private 
quirre],  was  the  general  revolt  of  a  nation  against  the  con- 
queron  whom  it  hated,  and  the  English  king  knew  well  enough 
that  the  discontent  with  his  rule  was  fanned  by  the  older  and 
m<se  nilionat  Wekh  institutions,  and  by  none  more  than  by 
the  system  of  wandering  bards.    The  conditions  which  had  given 

fortunately  were  still  intensely  Welsh,  were  lolb  to  give  up'  their 
family  bards,  end  the  bards  themselves,  never  a  too  industrious 
diss,  were  too  glad  of  their  freedom  and  easy  life  to  turn  to  mora 
profiUble  work.  We  find,  therefore,  that  a  law  was  pissed  in 
I40J.  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  IV, 's  reign,  p 


■   froi 


1   io 


Gwynedd  or  North  Wales.  This  taw,  however, 
deceswr  in  (he  tvign  ol  Edward  I.,  failed  utterly  in  Its  purpose. 
By  prohibiting  the  Welsh  noblemen  from  giving  their  patronage 
to  the  bards,  and,  therefore,  from  distinguishing  between  the  real 
bards  and  the  mendicant  rhymesters,  this  law  took  awsy  the 
only  safeguard  against  the  tatter   '  ■  ^     ■  ... 


:  14SC 


tbey  had  b 


unity. 


flourished  a  poet  called  Lbwi 
the  very  unsatisfactory  slate  of  poetry  in  Wales,  induced  his 
kinsman,  GruRydd  ab  Nicolas,  a  nobleman  living  in  Y  Dre- 
newydd  (Newtown),  to  pelition  Henry  VI.  for  permission  to  hold 
an  eisteddfod  sitnilar  in  purjxoe  to  the  three  Eisleidjodau 
Dadtni  of  the  last  period.  This  famous  eisteddfod  ...._. 
was  held  at  Caerlyrddin  (Cannaithen)  in  1451,  and  i/ilA 
shortly  before  the  ictual  cbttddfod  was  held  a 
"  statute "  was  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  Llawddcn, 
regulating  the  different  Orders  of  baidt  and  musicians  and  setting 
in  order  the  cynghantdAiim  a  mtsurau,  the  different  kinds  of 
alliterative  verse  10  be  presented  to  the  assembled  bards  at  the 
meeting.  Among  those  present  at  thit  eisteddfod  the  most 
diiiinguished  was  Difydd  ab  Edmwnd,  who  then  made  famous 
the  dictum  that  the  purpose  of  in  eisteddfod  was  "  to  bring  to 
mind  the  past,  to  consider  the  present,  and  to  deliberate  about  the 
future."  He,  therefore,  proposed  emendations  in  "  Ihe  rules  of 
Welsh  verte,"  malting  them  more  strict,  so  is  to  keep  the  un- 

rneasure  had  a  most  imporlant  effect  on  Welsh  literature.  It 
effectively  put  an  end  to  the  charming  spontanrity  which 
diitinguishes  the  poetry  of  Dafydd  ab  Cwilym  and  his  con- 
temporaries, and  by  introducing  an  arbitrary  set  of  rules 
gave  in  IrtiScial  tone  to  almost  all  the  poetry  of  the  next  two 
hundred  years.  It  had,  indeed,  exactly  the  lamc  retarding  effect 
on  Welsh  poetry  as  the  Unities  had  on  the  Frrmch  drama.  So 
that,  whereas  the  poems  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  though  written 
in  the  difficult  alliterative  metres,  ate  nearly  all  light  and  have 
a  sweet  lyrical  re-echo,  the  poetry  of  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnd  and 
his  successors  ii  often  heavy  and  nearly  always  artificial.  After 
making,  however,  all  these  deductions,  it  is  1  debatable  point 
whether  the  hard  and  fast  rules  which  now  regulated  Welsh 
poetry  did  not  eventually  jmtify  their  eiisience.  They  have 
helped,  by  Inciting  to  carelnlneu.  to  keep  the  idiom  and  the 
language  pun  and  undefded,  and  to  tida  day  style  in  Welsh 
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pOFtiy  ii  not  necouiily  X  tUiviaf  tlta  llu 
toa  often  a  in  Engliih. 

There  in  tome  poets  induded  in  Ihli  period  who  bctsng  mon 
propcily  to  the  bit,  but  even  theu  ibow  signs  a[  the  ittempt  at 
con«ctneu  and  tlislinction  whicb  was  supplanting  the  dd 
simplicity,  leuan  ap  Rhydderch  ab  Xeuan  Llwyd,  wbo  is 
supposed  to  be  a  btolher  of  the  Llio  Rhyddercb  ol  Dafydd 
Nanmai's  poem,  is  the  author  of  some  cyryddau  and  other 
poems  addressed  to  llie  Virgin,  the  structure  of  which  shnwa 
gieal  skill  accompanied  by  force  and  cleamcsa.  He  Nourished 
about  I4?s.  Dafydd  ab  Meredydd  ap  Tudur,  who  dourished 
about  i^io,  is  the  author  of  a  cywydd  "  to  Our  Saviour." 
About  the  same  lime  lived  Rhys  Nannwr,  leuan  Gethis  ab 
leuiD,  and  leuaa  Llwyd  ab  Gwilym.  Among  the  earJieit  ol  the 
poetA  who  belong  properly  to  this  period  is  Meredydd  ap  Rhys, 
whose  cywyddau  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  generality  of  poems 
written  in  these  years.  Among  the  most  famous  of  his  works 
is  1  cyTiydd  "  begging  for  a  fishing-net,''  and  another  giving 
thanks  for  the  same.  We  shall  find  that  many  of  hts  con- 
temporaries were  able  to  write  long  and  interesting  poems  on 
such  seemingly  dry  and  uninteresting  subjects,  but  it  is  vain 
to  look  for  anything  beyond  good  verse  in  suc^  compositions. 
Of  poetry,  as  generally  understood,  there  is  none. 

The  commanding  figure  in  this  period  is,  ol  course,  Dafydd 
ab  Edmwnd,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Meredydd  ap  Rhys.  He 
^^  bearssomewhatthesaoierclationtohiscontempotBrieB 
^S^  as  Dalydd  ab  GwUyn  doea  to  his,  and  to  strain  u 
analogy,  we  nught  uy  that  is  Drydcn  was  to  Milton, 
so  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnd  was  10  Dafydd  ab  Gwaym.  He  was 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries  ai  the  greatest  poet  that  Notth 
Wales  had  ever  produced,  and  some  would  set  him  up  as  a  rival 
even  to  Dalydri  ab  GwUym  himself.  He  would  probably 
have  produced  much  greater  poctty  had  he  understood  that  the 
cywydd  and  the  other  metres  were  strait  and  shackled  enough 
without  the  cyituriadau  and  other  devices  which  be  introduced. 


his  E 


a  great 


Mism 


ar.     He  be_ 

e  letter;  he  is  the 


ly  of 


CyuiyddBU  Merck  or  "  Poems  to  a  Lady,"  and  his  Cyayid  1 1 
Ucrch,  "  cywydd  to  a  lady's  hair."  He  is  the  author  ol  the 
lines  already  quoted:  "  thy  brow,"  he  sln^  "  is  as  the  snow  of 
yesternight,  and  thy  cheeks  like  a  shower  oE  roses."  He  died 
about  1(80.  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnd's  disciples  were  Gutyn  Owain 
and  'I\jdur  Aled,  who  was  also  his  nephew.  Gutyn  Owain  lived 
between  r4io  and  1500,  aiul  was  one  of  the  men  appointed  by 
the  king's  commissioners  to  trace,  or  perhaps  to  manu- 
facture, the  Welsh  pedigree  of  Henry  VII.  He  belonged  entirety 
(D  the  school  inaugurated  by  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnd,  and  though 
he  was  t^  no  means  wanting  In  imagination,  the  highest  distinc- 
tion of  his  verse  is  its  intricacy  S  lorm  and  very  often  the 
lelicily  ol  his  couplets. 

Just  a»  the  tije  of  Owen  Clyndwr  In  the  beginning  ol  the 
century  hod  given  a  new  impulse  and  a  new  interest  to  poetry, 
so  in  m35,  when  Henry  VII.— the  "  little  buU  "  as  he  is  called 
by  the  poets — ascended  the  throne  of  England,  a  particular  kind 
of  poetiy  called  hrud,  half  history  and  half  prophecy,  became 
popular,  and  we  have  in  the  manuscripts  much  writing  of  this 
descilptioo,  a  good  deal  of  it  worthless  as  poetry.  Occasionally, 
however,  some  of  these  "  btuta  "  may  claim  to  be  called  poetry, 
especially  the  eotnpositiont  of  Robin  Ddu  o  Fon,  who  wrote 
poems  In  praise  of  the  Tudois  and  bailed  then  as  the  deliverers 
ol  the  nation,  tvea  before  Hemy  VII.  had  landed  in  En^nd, 
and  Dafydd  Llwyd  ab  Llywelyn.  whose  works  deserve  to  ' 
much  better  known  than  they  arc  at  present.  One  ol  the  I 
cywyddau  among  his  works  is  the  "  Address  to  the  Raven,' 
whom  he  promises  a  right  royal  feast  when  the  hero  whom  all 
Wales  is  c^ipccting  has  met  his  royal  enemy 
was  a  zealous  partisan  ol  Henty  VII.  and  wroU  many  cywyddau 
In  pnise  of  Sir  Rhys  ap  Tbonua,  the  great  champion  ol  Henry' 
causein  South  Wales,  He  is  also  fanousas  having snpplemcntei 
umI  iBade  a  new  recension  ol  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnd's  rules  e 


poetry  in  the  dttuldlod  held  1 


IS  always  b. 


widely 
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t  Cartwyiin  r5i4.  TBdnrAled 
nown  in  Wales  than  almovt  any 
3t  Dalydd  ah  Cwdym,    Tlii  u 


kther  ol  the  earlier  poets  ej 
perhaps  due  to  the  quotabili  t_ 

"         ■  ■  I  refreshing  dryness  about  his  poetry  nhicb 

partly  mahei  up  for  his  want  of  imagination.  One  tt  the  inoM 
interesting  poets  of  this  century  is  Lewis  Glyn  Cotfai,  wbo  lived 
between  1410  and  1490.  During  the  Wan  ol  the  Rom*  be  im 
a  lealous  Lancastrian,  and  his  bitierett  enemies  were  the  nwii 
of  Chester,  wbo  had  treated  him  icurvily  while  he  w*s  there  Ib 
hiding,  and  his  owitl,  ntiriilng  the  men  of  that  city,  it  one  ol  the 
most  vigorous  compotitiont  in  the  language,  indeed,  aiM»s 
so  many  lyuyiimi  of  this  period  in  canveniiotial  pniw  ol 
diSerent  patrons,  It  it  most  refreshing  to  find  such  an  outlMiret 
ol  sincere  penooal  feeling,  boldly  and  fiercely  eipmsed.  He 
wrote  an  oirff  also  rejoicing  m  the  victory  of  Henry  VIL  Most 
of  ia  work,  hnwevei,  consists  of  cytrfJian  mw^— praise  ol 
patrons— con  Uining  weaty  and  unpoetkid  pedigrees.  Gruffydd 
Hiraethog,  who  Souridied  about  1540,  was  a  disciple  of  Tiuluc 
Aled.  A  fierce  poetical  dispute  raged  between  bin  and  Sioa 
Bmynog  ol  Anf^ctey,  who  was  a  contemporary  ol  his.  About 
this  lime  there  were  many  poets  in  Wales  who  were  imiiattin 
of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  and  who  did  not  fdlow  implicitly  the 
lead  of  £)afydd  ab  Edmwnd.  like  those  whom  we  hive  neniioned. 
Much  of  their  poetry  b  feeble,  but  Bedo  Brwynllyig  e^wially 
standi  out  from  among  the  rest,  and  his  poelty,  thoufh  hi^bly 
imitative  and  often  over  iinciful,  is  of  a  much  higher  order  than 
the  geneilogicJil  poems  of  Lewis  Clyn  Cothi  and  others.  In  the 
same  way  the  only  poem  ol  any  metit  of  leuau  Denlwyn  printed 
iniheCort*Ejii™iiwriuenin  thlsimiutivesuain.  OtherpoeU 
of  the  middle  of  this  period  are  Deio  a^  leuan  Du,  lorwerth 
Fynglwyd,  Lewyi  Moiganwg,  leuan  Brjilydd  Hir,  and  Tudur 
PenllyD,  who  wrote  a  superb  cymyii  to  Dafydd  ab  Sieocyn,  the 
outlaw. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  period  we  be^n  to  breathe  •  litemy 
atmosphere  that  is  gradually  but  surely  changing, — it  ia  the 
change  from  the  misty  Wiles  of  Romm  CithoUc  timei  10  the 
modem  WiJeaaJter  the  Refomtarion.  Hk  poetical  incober«CKies 
of  the  old  metres  and  the  tricks  ol  fancy  ol  the  old  stylists 
occasionally  fomi  a  somewhat  incongruous  dreas  lor  the  thoughts 
of  later  poets.  The  old  spirit  and  the  glamour  wen  gradually 
wearing  iway,  only  to  be  momentarily  revived  in  the  poetry 
ol  Goronwy  Owen,  nearly  two  ceatutiea  later.  Two  or  three 
figures,  indeed,  stand  out  prDtniDeiitly  during  these  yean. 
among  whom  are  some  of  the  batds  oidained  ftiutitidiaid 
(nuster-pocts}  m  the  second  Caeinys  Eisteddfod  held  in  1568, 
vii.  William  Lljn,  William  Cynwal,  Sion  Tudur,  and  Sion 
Phylip.  William  Llyn  Usy1-'i»o)  was  ■  pu^  of  Gmflydd 
Hiraethog.  His  oomplicaled  aadlatt  are  marvela  of  ingertuity, 
but  many  of  them  arson  that  very  account  almost  unintelligible. 
He  was,  however,  a  complete  master  of  the  cytr/U,  in  *bicli 
he  sometimes  displays  a  sense  of  style  ifid  a  sweettumof  im«cery 
allied  to  1  melodiousness  of  language  unequaJled  by  the  other 
poets  of  the  period.  His  best-known  work  is  the  lamousiwarSBaarf 
to  hismister,  Gmflydd  Hiiaethog.  Sion  Tudur  {d.  i«oi],  alsoa 
(Ksdple  of  G.  Hiraethog,  was  connected  in  some  capacity  ot  othei 
with  the  dtfaednl  at  St  Asaph.  He  is  a  realist,  and  deUghis  in 
giving  vivid  word  pictures  In  1  less  fanciful  strain  than  his  pri. 
decessOTS.  Sion  Phylip  Um-tdio)  wrote  1  faniDos  mvipmai 
to  his  falher  and  a  cya^i  "  to  a  sea-gull,"  whkh  is  a  Bupeib 
piece  ol  nature-painting  in  the  style  ol  Dafydd  ab  Gwilyin. 
While  dealing  with  this  second  Eisteddfod  ■(  Cacrwyt,  wc  luy 
note  that  Simwnl  Fychan's  "  Laws  of  Poetry  "  were  accepted 

Two  poets  of  this  period,  whom  an  English  writer  deacrib^ 
a  "  the  two  filthy  Welshmen  who  £rst  smoked  publidy  in  the 
streets,"  were  tuptiins  in  Queen  EUiabeth's  navy,  via.  Thomis 
Prys  {d.  i6j4)  of  Plai  lolyn,  and  Wdliam  Myddleioa  {1536- 
1611),  called  in  Welsh  GwUym  CanoUref.  The  lormec  wrote, 
among  other  things,  humoioui  c/ar/idau  descriptive  ol  lif e  ii 
London  and  in  the  English  navy  of  those  days,  in  a  ityle  whkh 
was  afterwards  aturapled  by  Lewyi  Morys.     "Die  wotk  <t 
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M)i<dbtan,  by  vtikh  he  it  bnt  known,  h  Ms  tnnslatlon  oF  ihe 

Fiilmstitej)  into  Welih  f]FB}rfrf  num,  »  difficult  ind  profitlcu 

mih  Edmwnd  P»i  <ij4i-t6>4).  the  Firaoin  iKhducon  o( 
Mcrionelh,  we  «>me  to  dillinclty  modern  time*.  He  is  hudij 
m  (rat  poet,  if  we  iudgc  him  by  the  dnons  which  bi«  now 
pgpulu.  Hit  gift  was  *  gift  of  line  ind  biting  niteRienl,  ind 
ha  cywyiiau  oa  tlie  whole  have  more  ol  lileniy  thzn  o(  poetial 
Bcrit.  He  nu  ■  DUD  of  vut  learning,  and  hii  woiln  an  full 
d!  Kholistie  and  often  diEcull  alluaiODs.  Hii  nmt  famout 
tymjiiuM  an  Ihuae  wriiteii  in  Ihe  lilenry  quarrel  bctwrni  him 
and  WiliBni  Cynwd.  "  WiliamCynwal,"  uyiCoronvyOwm, 
"  thoggh  the  ptater  poet,  was  like  ■  nun  lighting  with  lure  Esti 
apiiot  compjclg  acmour,"  and  it  may  be  Inely  granted  that  in 
tUt.  the  B»>t  lamoui  quarrd  in  Welih  Iheiatuie,  Ihe  palm  ct 
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i  and  tlie  avil,  afi  the  chief  form*  of 
verse,  ends.  They  appear  again  in  the  succeeding  centuries,  but 
as  aiiena  among  a  nation  thai  no  longer  paid  them  honiag& 
Tbt  distinctly  Welsh  fashion  in  song  kss  dying  out. 

6.  Piau,  ISSO-17SO. — One  of  the  most  altiking  features  of 
Wdsb  titenlute  i)  tJie  alracsc  entire  absence  o(  pmse  between 
ijoo  >ad  1 550.  The  geaius  of  the  people  bu  always  been  an 
tninnitty  poctkal  lad  tnuiginjiiive  one,  (ad  Ihe  history  of 
Wales,  poUtiolly  and  aadally,  hai  always  been  a  litter  lubjeci 
iat  pocOy  than  for  prme.  Daring  this  peiiod.  Wales  enfoyed  a 
ica  fnm  propagandba  and  Kvslutionuiei  which  has  seldom 
been  the  happy  lot  ol  any  other  nition— ihey  lay  coniem  »1th 
their  own  old  trvlitignt,  uquiodng  proudly  i*  thcit  sepaiation 
from  the  other  nalkins  of  Europe,  vut  id  Eheii  aloofness  from  all 
tbe  movemcolB  winch  shook  Engtaud  and  the  continent  daring 
thoie  years.  DynalUes  cunc  and  went,  ou  letlgioli  oiBttd 
aiiathcT  reUgion,  a  new  lemming  exposed  the  absunUtica  of  the 
M,  but  (he  Wdih,  •mong  iheii  hilb,  knew  itotUnc  of  H;  and 
wtien  lurw  Una  itgt»  to  bnwd  over  the  onnsciDnnicn  ot  tk* 
iMtioo,  they  never  got  beyond  the  tUge  of  providiag  new  aubjecu 
lot  tyrjddam.  Hr  Pcuanl  Rertdt,  for  taaUnce,  huj  but  httla 
effect  on  Welah  UMoty,  Iti  moM  impotuat  CDBtiflnniaB  to  the 
berluge  of  the  utian  being  lob  GoA'i  nqxrb  "  P)W^  to  the 
Labourer."  Even  the  RcfannntioB,  i4kh  hdpecl  m  change  the 
lAote  tibilc  ol  EnglWi  Htentun,  hMl  Hide  eflert  on  that  ot 
Wdt*.  and  the  age  «i  Ihe  lywyM  dngged  out  wearily  its  laal 
yc«ra  without  eipeiiendlig  Ihe  sll^tesl  quIckeElng  from  the 


id  his  voice  in  defence  or  coBdemnatjan,  vid 
tbcWeUiweDIoD  serenely  making  and  reading  p«try,  The  two 
poHlkal  monmenu  in  iriikh  Wales  wu  teaUy  intemted.  the 
icvoM  of  Qynd«r  and  the  antsdon  of  Henry  VII,,  paid  their 
Iributi  to  its  poetry  alone,  and  both  cntetpilies  had  nflicieat  of 
romance  In  them  to  npel  Ihe  historian  and  to  capture  Ihe  poet. 
Naturally,  thenfore,  we  have  no  piw  la  lids  period,  because 
Ibete  was  no  cane  urong  enou^  to  ptodoce  it.  What  prose 
the  nattoa  required  they  found  in  the  latca  ol  tomance,  in  the 
legends  tt  Arthur  and  Charlonagnc  aitd  the  GraO,  and,  aa  for 
pedjsmi  and  history,  were  ihey  not  written  in  the  cyieyiUm  of 
Ihe  poela? 

lie  Ihtle  prose  that  vai  ptoduced  during  tbi*  pttioil  (1300- 
1550)  *u  of  an  eitrmnlinicy  kind.  It  was  sfmpty  an  eierclse 
in  long  sentence!  and  In  curiously  built  compound),  and  Ihercfbre 
more  nearly  allied  to  poetry.  ItgeneraHytookthefarmol  denriS' 
belkau,  a  Hit  of  the  "  choice  things  "  of  nidi  and  such  a  penon, 
or  irf  the  late!  triads  (IruwrfJ),  which,  lianing  from  an  aneient 
nucleus,  gredually  grew  till,  al  the  prtsent  day,  Walej  has  a 
gnomic  Ktenlure  out  gf  all  proportion  to  the  test  of  Its  prose. 
Modem  WeUi  prose,  however,  is  only  very  indirectly  connected 
witb  tliesecompositk>nB.  It  is  almosl  altogether  a  product  of  Ihe 
Biblical  bteratsre  which  bepn  to  appear  after  the  Refomiation, 
aikI  wg  shall  proceed  to  give  here  the  main  factsand  dates  in  hs 
development.  The  first  Welsh  book  was  printed  in  1516.  It 
CTtmlttert  of  eitract*  in  Welsh  fram  the  Bible  awl  the  Pnyn 


Book,  and  a  catendM'.  Tbe  author  waa  Sir  John  Prys  (ijoi- 
1 SSS),  The  most  important  name  in  the  early  part  of  this  period 
it  WiUitm  Salcsbury  <isiDP-i6oor).  His  chief  booka  were, 
A  Dictintiry  in  Englyiki  and  Wiislie  (printed  in  ij*;,  and  pub- 
lished in  facsimile  reprint  by  Ihe  Cymmrodorion  Society), 
Kyiniwr  Uiili  0  Bn  dssi),  the  Prayer  Book  in  Welsh  (1567), 
and  the  mon  hnportanl  ol  aU  his  works,  the  Iiaralalion  of  tht 
New  Testatnenl  (1567).  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  talimaie,  st 
this  diiUnce  of  lime,  of  the  impetus  whiih  WiUiam  Salesbury 
g»*B  to  Welsh  prose,  but  it  must  be  itgreif  ully  (dmltled  Uial  his 
great  work  was  marred  by  many  defects.  He  had  a  theory  that 
Welsh  ooghl  lo  be  written  aa  much  bke  Latin  is  possible,  and 
tho  result  is  that  his  language  iaverypoor  Welsh,  both  in  ^ling 
and  idiom;  it  is  an  artificial  dialect.  It  is  a  tttiking  tetlimony, 
however,  lo  his  influence  that  many  of  the  cDntlntcliou  and 
words  which  he  manufactured  are  found  to  ihii  day  in  coneM 
lilenry  Welsh. 

In  i5fi7  was  published  a  WiUk  Granouir  by  Dr  Gni^dd 
Sobens,  aRoman  CathoHc  priest  living  at  MiLin  (repeated  in 


,  i83j), a 


i  in  is»],  ui 


j|  Dt 


Rbodet  Smyth,  his  DryiJi  Cn'if  u 

Many  other  importanl  Welsh  boons  were  prouuceoouruig  inese 
years,  but  the  woik  wMch  may  be  regarded  as  having  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  subuquent  lileralure  of  Wales  was  the 
UanilaLiDn  at  Ihe  IVtllk  BihU  <i;g«)  by  Dr  William  Morgan 
(1547 '-1604).  bishc^  of  LlaodaS,  and  aflerwarda  of  St  Asaph. 
The  Anihoriieit  Version  (1610)  now  In  nse  is  a  revision  of  this 
work  by  Dr  Richard  Parry,  lashop  of  Si  Asaph  (1560-1613). 
in  1S9>  the  Wdili  Crimmar  of  Sion  Dalydd  Rhfi  (i]3*-i6og) 
was  published-— ■  most  valuable  treatlbe  on  the  language  and  on 
the  rules  of  Welah  poetry.  It  wasloUowed  in  161 1  by  the  Wdsk 
Grammar,  and  in  163  j  by  the  WtM  Dittiman  of  Dr  John  Davies 
oFallwyd(iS7oi«-ifl44)- 

There  arc  two  praM  compositions  which  stand  entirety  by 
tbeauelve*  in  this  period  of  Bible*  and  giammair'the  Hultrj 
of  Ellis  GtuHydd,  and  Morris  Kyffin's  DtSynicd  y  Ffyti.  The 
fimneT  was  a  sdtlicr  in  the  English  army  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elitabeth,  and  wrote  a  long  HMOry  ol  England  from  the 

been  published,  and  which  lies  hidden  away  among  the  Mostyn 
HSS.,  is  a  most  important  and  vahiahk  original  contribulion  10 
the  Idftory  of  the  author^s  contemporaries,  and  it  sheds  con- 
■JderaUe  light  on  the  inner  life  of  the  com  and  the  army.  It  is 
wrtnen  In  a  delightfully  easy  style,  contrasting  favourably  with 
the  stiff  diction  of  tl^  period  of  translations.  The  work  of 
Monit  Kyfin  (isss'-'i9»?)  which  we  have  nwaifoned  is  a 
Iniulation  of  Bi^op  Jewel's  Apelftf"  Bttltaat  Anilicaiiai 
(1561)  snd  was  published  In  1595.  This  work  Is  tiie  first  piece 
of  modem  Welsh  pntEC  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader, 
written  fat  the  licb  idiom  of  the  spoken  Welsh.  It  is  a  precursor 
ol  many  othCT  books  ol  its  kind,  a  long  series  culminailng  hi 
the  iniDiOTlal  Bardd  Cim.  In  ihii  sense  Monis  Kyffin  may 
with  perfect  justice  be  hailed  as  the  father  of  modern  Wel^ 

Most  ot  the  works  which  wete  afterwards  written  in  the  Mnmg 
idiomatic  Welsh  of  Morris  KyfKn  were  on  religiDUS,  mbjecii,  and 
many  of  Ifiem  were  trwislated  from  the  English.  The  first  was 
KnHiffr  g  MitmeHeb  i  1630)  by  Rowland  Vychan  0  Gaergai  (a 
translation  of  Bailey's  Praciitt  e(  Pirty),  which  was  fcJlowed  in 
iSjj  by  Dr  John  Daviea's  Uytr  y  Kn^iMai.  and  in  1666  by 
Htmt  J  Flyid  DiiffuanI  (A  Hbtory  ol  Ihe  True  Faith]  by 
Charte  Edwards.  All  these  authors  and  many  ol  their  tutmsori 
were  itrong  adherrnls  of  the  Efublished  Church,  iddch  wu  Ihe« 
Intensely  Wdsh  in  Kniimeill.  But  In  the  midsl  of  these  church- 
men.  a  Same-bearer  of  dissent  appeared— Hoigan  Llwyd  o 
Wynedd,  who  pobllshed  in  1653  "  a  mystery  to  be  undcniood 
of  some,  and  ironjed  of  others  "~Uyfr  j  Tri  Adtryn  (The  Book 
of  the  Three  Birds),  It  is  In  ihc  form  of  a  discussion  belween 
the  eagle  (Crumwell).  Ihe  dove  (Dissent)  and  the  raven  (the 
Eslabtished  Chunh] .  This  book  1>  cinainly  the  most  inportanl 
original  composition  published  during  the  r7th  century,  and  lo 
this  day  z^nalzir  OBe  oC  Ihe  widely-read  classics  of  tha'W  ' 
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Chriitisn  Knnwlcdge.  The  Eatiblished  Church,  with  the  help  ol 
this  BodetVi  ai«de  &  gallant  attempt  to  lighteD  the  dfikDeaj  oF 
Wales  by  pubUsbing  hooka  ol  Uili  destiiptior,  and  it  u  Bminly 
due  to  its  txertions  that  the  lamp  ol  Welih  pn»e  nai  kepi 
burning  during  these  yHn,  Among  the  clergy  who  produced 
books  ol  this  description  were  Edward  Samuel  (1674-1748), 
who  publiihed  among  othec  wnika  SoU  Diyltdswyid  Dyn,  I 
tnnilition  of  The  WkoU  Duty  oj  Man  (1718):  Moss  Williami 
(1684-174').  a  most  diligent  uatclui  hlto  Welsh  HSS.  and 
[lanslalor;  Griffith  Jones  □(  LUoddawTor  (168J-1761),  the  lathel 
of  Welsh  popular  cdualjon;  lago  ab  Dewi  (1644  ?-i7")  and 
Thcophilus  Evans  (i6«4--i;69;,  the  famous  author  of  Diytk  1 
PriJ  Oeatdd  (1716  and  174a).  Thii  book,  Uke  Uy/r  1  Tri 
Aikryu  and  F  Bardd  Cim,  baa  an  eatabUshed  potitioo  (or  all 
lime  in  the  annals  of  Weltb  literature. 

We  cwne  no*  to  the  greatest  of  all  Welsh  prose  writen, 
EUii  Wye  o  Lasynys  [16)1-1734).  His  first  work  was  a 
InnsUtion  of  Jeremy  Tsyhn's  Haty  Licini,  under  the  tilJc  of 
Ouil  Biaktid  Soniloiii  (1701).  Hi*  neil  week  was  Um 
immortal  Cv/dtditmllmi  y  Bardd  CvtK  (i7oj).  The  founda- 
tion of  this  work  was  L'Estrange's  (nuulition  of  the  Stmni 
ol  the  Spaniard  Quevedo.  Ellis  Wyn  bu  cectunly  followed 
his  original  closely,  even  as  Sbskespeare  (oUowed  his,  but  by 
his  inimitable  magic  he  has  tiausmuted  the  chancters  and  the 
scenery  of  the  Spaniard  into  Welsh  charactrxs  and  scenery  of 
the  17th  century.  No  writer  before  or  after  him  has  used  the 
Welsh  language  with  such  force  and  skill,  and  he  will  ever 

The  magic  of  his  work  has  endowed  the  stately  idiom  of  Gwynedd 
with  such  glamour  that  it  has  now  become  the  standard  idiom 
of  Welsh  prose.     See  Stem,  Z.  /.  ceti.  PhS.  iii.  i6j  S. 

J.  T*e  Sift  ef  Pefiular  Pttiry,  1600-17 S9.~Wbta  Henry 
VU.  ascended  the  throne,  the  old  howiUty  of  the  Welsh 
towards  the  English  diwi^ietred.  They  had  realiud  their 
wUdett  bipe,  (hat  ol  seeing  a  WeUhman  wearing  "  the  craim  ol 
London."  Naiunlly  eoough,  theicfon,  the  desccndanU  of  the 
dd  Welsh  gentry  began  to  look  towanli  En^and  iDmcognition 
and  preferment,  and  their  IntcteM  in  theii  own  little  country 
necessarily  bcRin  to  wane.  The  result  was  that  (he  Iradilienal 
paUoDs  ol  the  Welsh  muse  could  no  longer  understand  the 
language  ol  the  poets,  and  the  poela  were  forced  to  seek  some 
DIOR  profitable  employmcni.  Besides,  the  old  conditions  were 
changing;  the  medieval  traditions  were  indeed  dying  hard, 
hut  it  gradually  and  imperceptibly  came  about  that  the  poets  of 
Ihe  older  school  had  no  audience.  The  only  potts  who  still 
lollowed  the  old  traditions  were  (he  rich  farinen  who  "suae 
on  (heir  own  land,"  aa  (he  WeUi  phnse  goes.  \  new  school, 
kowever,  waa  rising.  The  nation  at  brge  had  a  vist  store  of 
lolk-poetiy,  full  of  all  the  poetical  characteristics  ol  the  Celt, 
and  it  was  (his  very  poetry,  despised  as  it  was,  that  became 
Ultimately  the  groundwork  of  the  new  literature. 

The  first  tandmarit  En  this  new  development  was  the  puhlica.- 
Hon  in  1631  ol  Edmwnd  Prys's  metrical  vetston  of  the  Faalms 
(lUlowtd  by  later  editions  la  1618,  i6je,  i6ja  and  1648},  and  of 
Ihe  fiist  poem  of  the  Webkmtn'i  Candle  iCamiwjU  y  Cymry) 
ol  Rhys  Prilchard,  vicar  of  lialdovery  (ls6«>iCi44).  Tliis  was 
pablUwl  in  1646.  These  wo^  were  not  written  in  the  old 
netrea  peculiar  to  Wales,  hut  in  the  fnc  metres,  like  thoae 
Eni^sb  poetry.  The  fornKr  wotk  is  of  the  utmost  imptnttnce, 
as  these  Psalms  were  about  the  first  melrical  hymos  ir 
They  are  often  rugged  and  nncouth,  but  many  of  (he  vei 
such  as  the  13rd  Psalm— have  a  haunting  melody  ol  their 
iriiich  grips  the  mind  once  and  for  ever.  The  seCMid  worl 
first  complete  edition  ol  whkh  was  puUishcdin  1A73,  consisted 
of  moral  venes  in  the  mMia  of  the  old  lolk-son(p  iPinUliiiK 
Trfyis),  and  lor  neariy  two  centuries  was  the  "  guide,  philosopher 
•od  tricDd  "  o<  Ihe  comnon  people.     Uaoy  other  poets  el  the 
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eariy  part  ot  tlds  period  wrote  in  these  toeirH,  sudi  as  Edwud 
Dalydd  o  Fargam  (B.  1640).  Rowbnd  Fychan,  Morgan  Llwyd  0 
Wynedd  and  William  Pbylip  (d.  1669).  Poetry  in  the  Im 
metres,  however,  was  gtsemlly  very  crude,  ua(il  il  wu  (iven 
a  new  dignity  by  the  greatest  poet  of  tbe  period,  Huw  Mona  0 
Bom  y  Meibion  (161I-1709),  Most  of  his  earlier  oompoaitiaDS, 
which  are  among  his  best,  and  which  were  iafluenced  to  a  great 
ettent  by  (he  cavalier  poe(ry  ol  England,  are  love  poems,  perfea 
marvels  of  felidtcais  ingenuity  and  sweelness.  He  fiitd  (he 
poetic  caDOBS  of  the  fr«e  meirei,  and  made  what  wu  beloie 
hamely  and  uncoutb,  courtly  and  dignified.  He  wrote  a  (y>j^ 
morMurf  (0  hiscooiemponiy,  Edward  Moruso'r  Penlu  UwyiUoa 
(d.  1U9),  who  was  also  a  poet  of  considerable  cnerit.  Most  of 
bis  work  is  composed  of  "  mortl  pieces  "  and  caiob.  Other 
poe(s  of  the  period  were  Sion  Dnfydd  Las  (ifijo-itqi),  wbo  wis 
among  the  last  o(  the  family  bards,  and  Dafydd  Jones  a  Drefriw 
(0. 1750).  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  comes  Lewys  Uoryi 
(1700-1765),  His  poetry  alone  does  not  seem  to  wanaol  bii 
fame,  but  be  was  (he  creator  of  a  new  period,  the  inipirer  and 
the  patron  ol  Coconwy  Owen.  According  to  the  light*  of  the 
18th  century,  he  was,  like  his  bcolhera  Richard  and  William, 
a  scholar.  His  poetry,  eicepl  a  lew  well-known  pieces,  wiD 
never  be  popular,  because  it  does  not  conform  (o  modem  canoDS 
ol  taste.  Hisgieatesi  merit  is thathcwrote  thepopulupottiy 
then  in  vogue  with  a  sdwlsr's  elegance. 

8.  Til  RctmU,  ijjo-iSjo. — The  two  leai^ng  figures  in  tWs 
period  are  GonHitry  Owen  (1711-1769)  and  William  Williaaia. 
Pantycelyn  (1717-1791).  Coronwy  Owen  wrote  all  his  poeiiy 
in  the  cystln'iidd.  and  his  woA  gave  the  iM  metR*  a  new  life. 
He  raised  them  from  the  neglect  Into  which  they  had  fallen, 
and  caused  ihem  to  be.  till  this  day.  (he  vehicle  of  half  the  poetical 
thought  of  Wales.  But  he  was  in  00  way  >  representative  o( 
his  age;  be,  like  Milton,  ssmg  Dirtong  a  crowd  of  inferior  poets 
theme*  quite  <ietairhed  from  the  life  of  his  time,  so  that  he  also, 
like  his  English  biDther,  lacks  "  human  interest."  After  Dalydd 
ab  Gwilym,  he  is  the  greatest  poet  who  aang  in  the  old  metrfs, 
and  the  infiuence  of  his  comet  and  fastidious  muse  remains  10 
thisdsy.  WiUiam  WiUiams,  however,  wrote  in  (he  free  laelrts  in 
a  way  that  was  astoundingly  fresh.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  of 
him  that  be  was  1  hymnologisti  be  is  oiueh  more,  he  is  the 
national  poet  of  Wales.     He  h^  atuMy  the  loftiest  imagina- 
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head  of  (lie  free  metres,  oecause  ne  set  aname  uie  imaguutioft 
ol  every  poet  that  succeeded  him.  With  two  such  pioneers,  il  11 
hatuial  that  the  rest  ol  this  period  should  contain  many  great 
names,  llioraas  Edwards  (Twm  o'r  Nant)  (1730-1810)  has 
been  cilled  by  an  nnwairaaUbly  bold  hyperbole.  "  the  Welsh 
ShakcspcsR."  Moot  of  his  works  are  interludes  and  ballads. 
and  he  used  to  be  very  popular  with  the  commtm  people;  be 
is,  to  this  day.  probably  the  oftencst  quoted  of  all  the  Welsh 
poets.  William  Wynn,  rector  of  Uangynhafal  (1704-1760), 
Is  the  author  ol  a  "  Cyvydd  of  the  Grca(  Judgment,"  which 
bears  tompatisan  with  CSonmwy  Owen's  masLerpiece.  Evan 
Evans  (leuan  Brydydd  Hir)  (i7ii'i7B9)  was  famous  both  as 
a  poet  and  as  a  sdicJar  and  antiquarian.  Edward  Riiisisn 
(1714-1777),  (he  schoolmaster  of  Vstradmeurig,  wns  a  ■cbolar 
and  ■  writer  cS  pastorali  in  the  manner  of  Theocriiua.  Mot 
ol  the  other  poet*  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  this  period 
—Dafydd  Ddu  Etyri  {1760-1811).  Gwallicr  Mechain  (1761- 
i84g),  Robert  ab  Gwilym  Ddu  (1767-1850],  Dalydd  laaawT 
(i7Si-ia>T),  D""  Wyn  o  Eifioa  [1784-1841)— weir  beou^ 
into  pmminence  by  tlM  Eisteddfod,  which  began  to  iticit^se 
in  influence  during  this  period  until  it  has  become  to-day  the 
national  festival     Tliey  all  wrote  for  tbe  moat  part  in  cyn/Adicetf. 


n  the  pnaAing  periodi,  we 
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enlirely  Bcglfcifd.  In  this  jKnaa,  however,  we  Jma  ■  pre* 
litprxlure  that,  with  [he  eiceplion  of  Bcicn1i£c  wurks,  it  n 
widria  jtanogeasUiat  of  Eng^d,  and  :tll  depuimeats  are  wel 
and  competently  repraented,  though  by  but  few  names.  D. 
Lcwii  Edwanli  (iSoo-iES?)  struck  a  new  nole  when  he  begai 
to  contribute  his  litFrafy  and  theologica]  essays  to  the  periodicals 
but,  though  many  have  equalled  and  even  suipassed  kirn  t: 
theological  oviyjsts,  few,  ifaoy,  ofliis  followers  baveati 
tbelit 


6+9 


Together  with  Gwilym  Hitacihog  (igoi-igSj), 
l^:  author  of  the  inimilgble  Uylkyrau  Hen  Ffarma,  be  may 
be  rrgardid  «J  the  pioneer  of  the  new  literature,  Samuel 
Roberts  (iSoo-iMs).  geneially  known  as  S.R.,  wrote  numeious 
tracts  and  books  on  politics  aiK]  economics,  and  as  a  political 
thinker  he  «u  In  many  respects  far  in  advance  of  his  English 
conlcmporaiies.  It  was  in  this  period,  too,  Ibat  Wulu  had  her 
national  novelist,  Daniel  Owen  (iE]fi-i89i).  He  wu  a  tuveUat 
of  the  Dickens  schod,  and  delighted  like  his  great  mattec 
"  in  writing  mythology  ralhcr  than  fiction."  He  has  created  a 
new  literary  atmo^here,  in  which  the  charaerers  of  Putitanicai 
and  plebeian  Wales  move  freely  and  without  reitnint.  He  can 
[Kver  be  eclipsed  just  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  cannot  be  edipsed, 
because  the  Wales  which  he  describes  li  stswiy  passing  away. 
He  has  many  worthy  disciples,  among  whom  Miss  Wionie  Party 

of  toufh,  she  stands  on  1  higher  plane  than  even  her  great  master. 
The  inspiring  genius  of  the  tatlR  part  of  this  period  is  Owen 
M.  Edwards  (b-  iSjSI.  and,  as  a  alylisl,  all  wrjien  of  Welsh 
prose  since  Ellis  Wynn  have  to  concede  him  the  Uurd.  Hie 
little  books  of  iravd  and  history  and  anccdate  have  created. 
or  rather,  are  creating  a  new  sehool  of  writen.  scrupulously 
and  almost  pedaniically  careful  and  correct,  an  ideal  which. 
on  its  philological  Side  is  the  ogteone  ol  [be  scientific  study  of 
the  language  as  inaugurated  by  Sir  John  Rhfs  and  Frofessor 
Morris  Jones.  One  of  [he  earliesi,  if  not  the  ablest  writer  of 
(his  "  new  Welsh  "  was  the  independent  and  ori^nal  Emiys 
ip  Iwin  (d.  1906),  whose  Homilitu  was  published  in  140;. 

ro.  Farlrj  after  iSk. — The  origins  of  this  period  art  really 
placed  In  tb«  last  period.  Its  great  chaiacterislics  are  the 
development  of  the  lyrii:,  and  the  influence  of  Engli^  and 
conliikental  ideas.    Just  as  the  cywydd  wai  among  the  older 

paramount,  almost  to  the  eidusion  of  other  forms-  The  ^t 
great  name,  after  those  already  mentioned  in  the  development  of 
thisfotmof  poetry,  is  that  ol  Anne  Crilfitlii  (177^1803).  Her 
poetry  is  eictuaively  composed  of  hymns,  but  to  the  English 
mind,  the  word  "  hymn  "  is  entirely  inadequate  to  give  any  idea 
of  the  passion,  the  mystldsm  and  the  rich  symbolistic  grace  of 
herpoems.  ShegavelotbeWelshlyrictbedepthand  thentber 
melancholy  intensity  which  has  always  characterized  it.  Evan 
Evans  (Itnsn  Clan  Gdrionydd)  (170^185;)  was  also  a  hymno' 
iogist,  tnit  he  wrote  many  secular  lyrics  and  amdtau — among  the 
former  being  the  famous  Uurft  HInMIan.  Ebeneier  Thomas 
(Ebeo  Fardd)  <i&»-ie6})  was  a  tamons  EiMMJabtr;  bis  best 
work  is  his  awdiau,  and  no  one  will  deny  him  the  distjoction  of 
being  the  master  poet  of  the  audi  in  the  roth  century.  CwUym 
Cawrdaf  (I7g5-i84l),  aba  a  writer  of  etaUan,  has  the  gift  of 
«mple  and  direct  expression,  well  eiemplMed  in  tHrtilk  Cymn 
am  ti  vbd.  Daniel  Ddu  (i7Q3-tS46|  was  a  schdar  who  wnta 
:faing  lyrics  and  bynma.  Gwilym  Hiraetbog  [i8o>- 
■      "  '      iih  Indifle  —  "  


1SS3)  .... 

order.  Caledfiyn  (i»ai-TK69)  waa  ■  direct  auCcestor  of  Dewt 
Wyn  and  the  eariier  writen  of  amilau.  bnl  hli  CryJiiad  y  SMiay 

in  genius,  though  not  on  quite  as  high  a  pJane,  were  J^icander 
0Bo«-rS7j),  Cynddelw(i8i9-lB7;),  Gwalchmai  I1S03-1S47)  add 
Tudno  [18+4-1895). 


Jobn  Blarkwdl  (Akin)  (I7gr-i340)  was  a  lyricist  of  the  first 
order.  With  leuan  Clan  CeirionyJd,  he  is  the  pioneer  of  the 
secular  lyric  of  the  igth  century.  Succeeding  to  this  group  of 
lyricists,  we  have  another  later  gtoup,  Ceiriog  (1831-1887), 
TalhaiatD(i8,o-iS69)  and  Mynyddog(i8j3-i877),who  certainly 
had  the  advantage  over  their  predecessors  in  freshness,  in 
vigour  and  in  bnman  interest,  but  they  lacked  tiie  schoUilic 
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Is  growing  in  Wales.  Islwyo's 
luuof  powerful  passages,  and  he  was  a 
Of  the  remaining  poetc  of  the  period 
Ltinguished  wis  the  Rev.  Elvet  Lewis  in 
.Be  cHaer  generation,  and  Eifion  Wyn  in  the  younger — both 
niters  ol  lyrics.  Other  lyrical  poelsof  the  SnI  class  arc  Gwylla 
Lnd  Silyn  Roberts-  In  the  old  metres,  cwo  poets  stand  out 
>n«uaent  above  aU  others— J.  Morris  Jones  and  T.  Gwynn 
[ono.  Tbe  Axdl  i  famm  of  the  former,  and  the  F'lmJau'iinf 
Ullair  of  the  latter,  gave  reuon  to  believe  Ihit  Welsh  poetry 
ras  only  entering  on  its  golden  period. 

AuiHOUitS!.— CnKTd/.—T.  Stephenj.  LOtmltirt  of  Ai  Kjmry 
(Leodon',  ■■7fi>;  L, C. Sttrain Uit  KhUm 4. Cetntvrl.  i.  jd.  i  pp. 
tl4-lJo:  Gweiiydd  ap  RhvL  Htxti  Umydiiailk  Cjmreit.  ijoo- 
l6jo  [London.  iMj) ;  C.  Asliton, /faau  Umyddintll,  Gymini.  1651- 
iSio  (Liverpool.  iSm);  J.  Loth.  Itl  UalAmtion  {2  vols.,  Paris, 
iSSo);  E- Anwyl.  rtoofDiiifHa  10  IPeff  A /'Mf'y  f  London,  rwKl,  a!so  on 


^etud  Worlu,  Eiilimi  ttii  fUprintt,—}-  Cwnogvryn  Evans 
and  John  Rhyi,y  liycyr  CockoHtrgril  (J  vols.  Oiford,  1887-1890). 
Frdcir  JTainc  y  UaHnop  (Oidord,  1*97);  J-  Cwenogvryn  Evans, 
Tki  Katk  Bank  if  Canaarlkn  (Oifocd,  1907;  ain  in  laoiinik, 
Oifofd,  i&SSJ,  Uwr  .M  Iniiu.  tjr Dr  ifcTfiia, /<5J  heprinlid  r 888) 
OU  Synuyr  Ml  ISllesbuiyl  [Bangor.  1001):  J.  Morris  Jonei  and 
Ji,ho  Rhj-.,  Ur^  Athr  bn«rf«™v«r(6.rord,  1894);  A«urin 
Oven.  AncintI  liai  andtmliailii  of  Valrt  (l  vids.,  London,  1841), 
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Cadaiiti  Bill  IViki «'  ramilaUaM.  cd.  by  T.  PMrct  CLandaii.  iSSB) : 
R.  Willuimi,  Stltaiinalnm  tV  Horcfl  USS.  (1  vdIi..  London, 
1S76-I891I1  T.  E^>wel.  YiUrya  it  Catttt  Uapu  (London.  iB«3), 
Pulmaii  IhSfU  Irvu.  iy  W,  Utrun  lltamHi,  1896) :  Owen  Joui 
(Mylvr)  iikT  W.  Owen  (Fmhrk.  BarUnmlh  Dtjyii  ab  Gittlym 
(L«idan.  i;S4):  Wslio  Davin  lod  J.  Jobc^  i'«li(iif  IVh*!  >I 
i>knil   CI/«    C«*i.(l8j7);    Prince    Louil    Bon.p»r-      '■' ' 

^];''™l'DnM. _ 

., ,-   __..don.  1876J:  W.  I.  Gnilfydd, 

l/>r(M  ZJurirf  (Bangoi,  tSQct}^  J.  H.  Davlo.  l'^■  y  L(«^  Im 
(Baiunir.  looi):  S.  J.  Evani,  firwit  t  Pri/  OumAf  an  Tk.  £hiu 
mingor.  1001) :  W.  P.  Williami.  DiS,*mi  Flydd  Ejayi  LtKf  Ma 
Sw«  JCvS.  (Bansof,  looS);  N.  tynhafar  low*.  ^^•"'"••'W. 
Wilfia-u  PnMyatyn  (1  vob.,  iM7-i«9i);  O.  M.  Ednirdi,  CmnVliK. 


/t/iO«  (1B9JI. 


V.  Bkeion  LiTBiATUKE  — UsUke  tbc  lilcnCun  1 
literature  of  Biillany  'a  dolitute  of  odfliulilr, 
DOIhirg  10  ooDipin  wiih  Ibe  if atnuftM.  IiU  tbe  i«tb 
all  the  snaumCDU  which  have  conte  down  to  ui  m  c 
French  modeli,  ihough  the  reteniion  down  to  iht  lyih  a. 
thAt  uiLricAte  tyi^cni  ol  venificatlon  found  io  Welsh  and 
nay  indicate  that  what  ma  really  Breton  in  ipirit  has  i 
prewTved  (v.  J.  Loth,  La  Mttriqut  laiSoiu,  U.  i 
'  'o  divide  the  literature  into  throe  periodi 
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the  fint  period  (8ih  10  nth  ceotmioi)  h»' 
For  our  knonledge  oI  the  lanfuage  oT  this  ptnoa  we  miut  have 
recourte  to  the  masiucripti  contilninf  glOBn  and  the  naran 
occurring  in  ancient  documeota.  The  diicl  CDllecUons  ol  gloaiei 
are  (1)  the  Oilord  ilosaei  on  Eutychius;  (3)  the  Luxemburg 
glOMes;  ii)  the  Bern  ghnss  on  Virgil;  (4)  the  gloHes  on 
Amalariua  (Coipus  ChriiU,  Cambridge);  (s)  five  Ci^lkliiifia 
Cammum.  the  chiel  mnDuscripts  being  at  Paris  and  Orleans.  All 
lh«e  g1a»«  hav«  been  published  in  one  volume  by  J,  Lalh 
IVocatnilairt  VKiii-Brtln,Ptni,tSSt).  FromaUnguistic point 
ol  view  the  Breton  names  in  the  Latin  lives  of  saints  ate  very 
important,  pitlicularly  those  of  St  Samion,  St  Paul,  AuieUao, 
SI  Winwakw.  St  NinDoc,  St  Cililai  and  St  Brieuc  Of  even 
greater  value  are  the  naoies  In  the  Charter  of  Bedon,  which  wai 
written  in  the  nth  century,  but  datei  laigEly  (lom  the  gth 
(published  by  A.  de  Courson,  iSdj);  ik«  may  also  mention  the 
Charterer  Landevennec  (nth  century).  In  the  Ulddle  Breton 
period,  which  extends  from  the  nth  to  the  i7th<mtuHes,  we  are 
oUiged,  down  (o  the  isth  century,  to  rely  on  official  documents 
auck  as  the  Charter  of  Quimperl^.  French  seems  to  have  been 
tbc  language  of  Iks  aristocracy  and  the  medhun  o{  cnlUitc 
Hence  the  oldest  connected  texts  are  either  translated  or  Imitaud 
from  French,  and  are  luU  oC  French  words.  We  might  mcniian  a 
BoiA  of  Houn  belonging  to  the  i6th  century,  published  by 
Whitley  Stohes,  and  three  religious  poems  bound  up  with  the 
GtiuidMysatcitJlius;  further,  the  Lift  of  St  Cidlirritu  (1516)  in 
prose  (published  by  Emnult,  Roue  aitiqut,  viil.  7fi),  translated 
from  the  CMm  Ltimi,  the  Mirmr  af  Btalk,  conUiaing  jjGo 
verses,  which  was  composed  In  ijig  and  printed  in  1576,  the 
Itintr  ef  CM/eiiton,  a  translation  from  the  French  in  prose 
(1611),  tbc  Chiilian  Dxlrimt,  a  translation  in  veisc  (l6i>), 
a  collectHm  of  carols  (An  Nmdou  anden,  1650,  Rtt.  tell-  vols. 
x,->iii.)and(heC*ruluiitfafiMu«o(J.  Cadec,  i6si(Xn.CtU, 
u.  s6).  Ttie  earliest  Breton  printed  work  is  the  Caihaluon  of 
Jvia  Lagadeuc,  a  Breton-I#atin-French  dictionary,  dated  1464 
but  printed  hrst  in  1490  (reprinted  by  R-  F.  Lb  Men,  Lorient, 
19^7):  Modem  Breton  begins  with  the  orthographical  refomu 
of  the  Jesuit,  Julien  Maunoit,  whose  gramraat  (.Li  Saol  Cafflp 
it  Jlmfi  and  dictionaiy  appeared  in  i65«.  Tbnmgbout  the 
modem  period  we  find  numereug  coltections  of  religiaa*  poems 

here  attempt  to  enumente.     But  the  bulk  of  Breton  liltn. 

playt.    This  class  of  literature  had  a  tremendous  vogue  in 
Bitttany,  and  the  aiUve  stage  was  only  killed  about  1S50. 


It  Is  stated,  (or  inaUncc,  that   BO   leu  than    15,000   copies 

were  sold  of  the  Tragtdy  fj  1^  Four  Stm  ef  Aynam.  tia 
published  in  iSij.  Il  is  impossible  to  give  the  titles  of  aU  the 
dramaswhichhavecornedo«nloui(abouliia).  The manuuiipt 
coUeclion  of  the  Bibliothtque  Nalionale  in  Paris  is  deuHbed 
in  the  Hena  iitliqai,  li.  389.413  (many  since  published)  and 
Le  Biu  gives  a  useful  lilt  of  other  manuscripts  in  the  Ublio- 
graphical  appendii  10  hit  Tkliiii  rdiigvt.  A  few  ol  ihesr  plays 
belong  to  the  Middle  BreLon  period.  The  Lijt  t/ St  titmi.  the 
mother  of  St  David,  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  ijth  century, 
and  follows  the  Latin  lile  (published  by  Emault  in  the  Kint 
ctki^M,  viii.  ijo  fl.,  40J  f!.).  Lc  Crawl  Uyilirc  dt  Jtita 
(ijr^)  faliows  the  Frendi  ^ly  of  Amoul  Cresban  and  Jean 
Michel  (published  by  H.  de  la  ViUemarqut,  Firis.  1M5).  A 
French  original  is  also  followed  in  the  ifytlfre  it  SaiaU  Barbt 
(isl  ed.,  ijj7,  md  ed.,  1647,  leprinted  by  EmaeJt,  Nanies. 
(iSSj).  ThcsemysteryptaysniaybedividedinlofouralrgDries 
according  to  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal:  (i)  OU  TeU*- 
ment  subjects;  (i>  New  Tetunent  subiccts;  (j)  live*  of 
saints;  (4}  Rtmances  ol  chivalry.  There  is  occasionally  a  dash  of 
local  colouring  in  theie  plays;  but  the  subject  matta  is  taken 
Iron  Frendi  source*  or,  in  tbe  case  of  the  third  category,  froa 
Latin  lives.  Even  when  the  life  of  1  Breton  saint,  eg.  5t 
CweanoU,  it  druiutiied.  the  treatment  is  tbe  toditionai  eoe 
accorded  to  all  taint*  ol  whatever  origin.  Amongst  the  most 
favourite  subjects  in  addition  10  those  already  menlioiKd  we  may 
note  the  loilowing:  Vit  dti  quttrifh  Ayma%.  Su  TrjfUm*  H  U 
r«  Arlliia.  Hum  it  Boriiaux.  Vit  it  Lotiit  Etmim,  Xitin  k 
DiaUt,  These  mysteries  cammonty  contain  from  jeoo  to  ^aeo 
lines  ol  either  1 1  or  S  syllables  apiece.  For  the  sake  of  comidete- 
ite*s  we  may  add  the  rutmet  oi  three  farces,  described  by  Le 
Brai:  Af  Ftfil  t^patr  {Li  tn-Stu  ma^maa),  lam  MtlargI 
[Uvii-trtit).  La  VitiU iHrii.pat.itUiiliUi>H,iajtmmi,aii 
ici  tHfciiU.  The  actors  who  were  always  peasant^  came  to  be 
regarded  with  an  unfavourable  eye  by  Che  cktgy,  nba  finally 
succeeded  in  killing  the  Breton  stag*. 
We  look  b  vab  for  any  manifesutlon  ol  oirigiiulity  in  Breton 

ol  nattoculiiy  then  awakened  and  found  eipresstan  ia  vene. 

hvemcnt  led  by  Le  Ouidec  (described  above  in  the 
Breton  language)  caused  ardent  patriots  to  endeavour 
nationtl  literature,  more  eqwdally  when  the  atteslion 
of  the  wbede  world  of  leltefi  waa  directed  to  Brittany  after  the 
pubiicalioB  of  the  Aonor  Brtii,  Tht  moat  prOBunenl  ol  these 
veit  Auguste  Briieux,  F.  M.  Luel  and  Pniper  Pnni. 
(ifto]-ig;B),  batter  kiMwa  «a  *  French  poet,  vrote  a 
n  of  lyrica  entitled  Teloi  Artar,  or  the  Anuriam  Barf 
(Lorient,  iB44t  nt>rinted  Paris,  1903).  Luael'i  original  com- 
positions srere  pubUihed  under  tbc  title  ol  Btprei  Bttitai, 
Tn^Btai  Brtlaa  IMoikil,  ig6j),and  Prosper  Proui  is  ksown  at 
tbe  author  ol  OaKtamna  pH  jaM  «r  C'kemmoi  (iSjS)  and 
At  Bcmiard  Kow,  or  Tkt  Hanltty  tf  Cenmailla  (Cuio^mp, 
1M6):  I>aitin  alw  mentions  TdtnH  Samnfl,  by  J.  Lacou 
(Brett,  1867)  I  refcM  Gamtam.  by  the  same  write*  (Brat,  i8e«), 
vohiDie  of  Oiammuou  by  V.  K.  Thmaa  (Lannion,  iS;c),  and 
nather  by  C  Ranoou.  Tba  was  ■  vwy  creditable  beginning, 
but  the  thanes  of  tliese  writin  *R  apt  to  be  somewhat  convrs- 


•1th  thltm 

tjtieof  a 

BrtMfM  {reprinted,  Paiii,  190s)- 
fablet  wen  poblished  in  a  Bietnn  dreu  by  P.  D.  de  Goethriaod 
(Uorlaix,  lSj6],  ud  a  collection  of  lablea  m  vene  which  ii 
■  ongh  very  lugUy  of  by  cultivated  Bretons  appeared  under  the 

]eo{i/i>nui««»Snic'AibibyG.MiUn(Brest,iaa7)'     Aboc^ 
Georgics  in  the  dialect  ol  Vannei  appeared  under  the  title  of 

»raf  foiowff  (The  Farmer's  BocA)  by  I'Abb*  Guilkime  {Vannes, 
1840),  and  Le  Gonidec  prepared  a  tranilalion  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  was  revised  by  Tmude  and  Milln,  and  published  at  SI 
Brienc  in  186S.  But  the  real  literature  a(  Brittany  consists  of 
legends,  lolk-taks  and  balbd:.     The  £ill  to  tap  thia  source  was 
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Emut  de  k' Wkmimat  (i8ij-i»K),  lAo  iaucd  Id  iR^  U> 
baott  adkcdin  of  bUUdi  cntiikd  Sa«u  J)nm.  but  nbkb 
u  u  ulholoijr  «{  Bratea  p^nilH  pottiy. 
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«  in  Brittujr.  With  the  aid  of  Kvcnl  taOtr 
oonuwi  DB  aurfanncd  hit  mstnul,  Hintnttiin  uiythhig  thil 
mcnukuidgna.  Tha  pomB  tnduded  la  hit  ooUetUon  Bay 
be  divided  into  thnc  cban:  (i)  PoantrtanangMl  by  Umelf 
«  otben.  Ilieie  cDuiit  muoly  of  1dv&«cii)ci  tad  tuUids. 
(]}  Moden  poena  ImufeTred  to  niedienl  tiius.  (j)  Spurioin 
poem  deellag  with  nich  penonij^  u  Nomitioe  aad  Hcrlin. 
The  conpUer  of  the  Banai  Brtii  unfonuDitely  labourol  undei 
the  deiaiion  th«t  these  Bietaa  folk-un^  hfic  Id  the  first 
fauunce  the  mik  of  raedievil  bardj  coTtespondiDg  to  lUJsiin 
ind  Uymircli  Hen  in  WiUea.  and  Out  it  ms  possible  to  make 
them  ■ree»r  in  their  primitive  drtja.  The  vny  title  of  the 
collectioi]  indicates  At  ■rtUSdal  aituie  of  the  contents.  For 
Bunas  (in  the  nid  edition  of  1867  spelt  .Sana)  is  not  a  BtetOB 
*Drd  at  aQ  but  b  formed  on  Webb  barddas  (bardif  poents). 
For  the  whole  conlnveisr  the  leader  may  consult  H.  Gaidoi  and 
P.  SfhiDot,  "  Bibliogra[diic  des  traditions  et  de  la  littfnlme 
populaire  de  ta  Btctagnc"  {Rewme  alti^iu^.v.'ijj  ff,,  and 
G.  Dottin  in  the  JEeriu  di  tyiiMu  itiitorif  w,  vliL  95  S.).  In 
Biittany  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  popular  poetry  into  [wtrtiim 
■Dd  iDnimi.  The  fwertina  (complaintesl  deal  with  local  history, 
Mk-lote,  religious  l^eods  and  superstiiions,  and  are  in  general 
much  more  oti^ul  than  the  other  class.  TTk  iotud  consist  of 
bve-songs,  Mtlre^.  carols  and  marriage-lay^,  as  well  as  otben 
dealing  with  pnfsslooal  occupations,  and  seem  in  many  cases 
to  riiow  traces  of  French  influence.  The  first  scholar  who 
published  the  genuine  baUad  literature  of  Brittany  was  F.  H. 
Lioel,  who  iuued  two  volumn  under  the  title  of  Oioenuk 
Breit-lut,  cianti  fofn/airM  ii  h  Biisc-Braii[<it  (Lorient  and 
Paris,  i8»S,  <874).  This  collection  contains  several  of  the 
priginBis  of  poem  la  the  Bwiu  Breis.  Luzel  ji  alio  the  author 
of  a  collection  of  Breton  tiles  in  French  translation.  Coxlti 
briUmi  raurillls  tt  IraliMi  far  P.  If.  L<aa  (Quimperif,  1S70]. 
The  ume  author  published  £ei  Lti'*da  ikrtiUnan  ii  la  Baise- 
BrOatK  (Parii,  18S1)  and  VtUUci  brdmjui,  mmiri,  danli^ 
ctHktilrliUi populairtiihi  Brtlnns-ArmnriciiiiafMaiiabi.iajg). 
Anolher  indefatigable  collector  of  Breton  legends  is  Anatole  le 
Btai,  who  wis  commissioned  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
to  investigate  the  stories  current  with  reference  to  A*  Ankim 
(death).  ■  LeBrw's  results  ire  to  be  found  in  hb£o£/^iii((rft 
la  man  (1901').  A  well-known  collection  of  stories  with  a 
French  Iranslnion  wu  iuued  by  the  leiicDgnphcr  Troudeui 


the  lit 


«*  (Btes 


1B70),  and  on 


of  the 


i$t  popular  books  at  the  present  day  is  Pj^[GEin'0H  by  A.  le  Ntoal 
(Si  Btiiuc,  vol.  i.  150J,  vol,  ii.  1908).  A  recent  collection  of 
atories  with  a  religious  tendency  is  C.  M.  le  Prat's  MarKilluDi  or 
Vrtltnud  (Brest,  1907).  The  modem  movement,  which  started 
in  the  'nineties  ol  last  century,  has  already  produced  numerous 
dramas  and  volumes  of  lyrics,  and  ft  miy  now  be  afSrmed  In  all 
leriousness  that  Brittany  b  producing  something  really  national. 
The  scope  of  the  wrilera  of  the  earlier  movement  was  very 
timited  and  Uttle  originality  was  displayed  in  their  productions. 
The  literary  output  of  the  last  ten  years  in  Brittany  may  truly 
be  termed  prodigious,  and  much  of  it  reaches  quite  a  high  level. 
The  dramas  which  arc  being  produced  are  mainly  propagandist 
in  the  interests  either  of  the  Union  RttiondisU  Brtlniu  or  of 

but  they  have  been  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  this  has 
led  to  the  revival  of  the  old  mysterien,  though  in  a  somewhat 
modified  fotm.  The  foremost  living  writer  is  Fanch  Jaffiennou, 
wbowiitcsund(rthenameaf"  roidir  "  (Srow  ol  Steel]  and  is  the 
author  of  two  very  atiikiof  voluraei  ol  lyrict — A^  Birmtdait 
or  Silk)  (St  Biieue,  itgg)  and  An  Ddn  DirwiTkt  Barf  af 


StKl  (St  Bcteiic,  190a).  .    , 

Amoas  other  pocta  we  may 
Paris,   18S0:    Brtn,   Fiian 

Kthon  (Dn  an  Ddtn  hag  at 
^ianhtot/d,  Fw  la  karpa  tl  par  leiwde  gnvrt.  Si  Brieuc,  11)04), 
C.  U.  ie  Prat,  who  writes  under  the  name  of  Klaoda  {Ufua 
Stkr  HnvuliJ.  "  Tlie  Voice  of  the  CliOs  ol  Flougaitd."  St 
Brieuc,  190s).  J-  CuiUaodie  iUaaa  «  Atdm,  La  Vtix  da 
piMS,  Renaes,  1903).  abb^  Lcc^h^ .        »        -       . 


Brieu 


:•  TmmntT.  Cnnuii  Aa  i«un  (Bieal,  i 
(■wniAerK  (Brest,  1900).  Two  older  collections  are  mentioiied 
by  Dottin^J.  Cadiou,  £■  Brta-ItJ  (hlorlail,  ifiBs)  and  Itana 
(Uoclaii,  1886).  An  anthology  of  latter-day  lyrics  appeared  at 
jtenius  in  1901  under  the  title  D<  iUmutn  Brta-lMtl,  IMal 
Barwniaou,  Of  the  numertnia  |days  thoac  moat  deoerving  of 
raenlion  fron  a  lileniy  point  ol  view  are  periiaps  Ar  YfirenH 
byT.lt  Carreer  the  comedy  AUmk  al  Iwon  1^  J.  M.  Penoi 
(Brest.  i90j}baitdonthefareealPathelin;TaBgiiyMaliD*Bche. 
Ze  CtMe  dt  rSKu  qui  a  faim,  in  which  Bleton  superstillaH 
ctonected  with  the  sfurita  of  tbn  dead  are  introduced  with 
•tra^e  eflcct;  J.  le  Bayou,  £>  £am  Ktriaia  (Vumei,  i9o>), 
which  dcab  with  the  life  and  death  of  a  bUsciieBUni  Breton 
nobleown  ol  the  early  pan  of  the  t7th  imtnty;  F.  JaBtemuni. 
Fnltclkk  (BceM,  19OJ),  which  tetls  of  the  bctiayal  ol  a  noUe 
Breton  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  French  in  i;ia;  and  the 
farce  £v  Pah-Bbnt  by  L.  Renaadit  (Bforlaii,  1900). 

(hoiuFh  we  poMfwi  anf^  mattrialB  for  tuch  a  work*  The  foUowfa^ 
works  and  articin  may  be  cgniuluxl:  G.  Dnliin.  Stun  dt  ifiuUu 
hiiUrintt,  viii.  9]-iot.  canuins  a  full  Inliliagiaphy;  t.  Lolh. 
Ch'alimalliit  trfUnnc  (Parij,  ie9a1:  L.  C.  Siecn  in  Hit  Knlhir  i. 
Crr-iworl.  i.  iL  t.  m.  \\i-iVli  A.  \e  Bfai,  Ia  ThHOc  rdliw 
IpRnm.  1904):  H.  Gaidu  anl  P.  Stbllkx.  -  Blblioiraiibie  da 
uadiiiDBi  ei  de  la  liiiteiiurt  populaire  de  la  Bieugne  (Kom 
cdliiimt.  V.  >77-u3:  Hipplemunl  by  P.  S^billot.  Srput  ii  Brilnini, 
tU  ?(»J(*.  e/d'XHJou.Tttw)'  F.  H,  Lu«l,  "Forniulninitlalnet 
finain  dei  conteuneii  ByBcBicIigne  "  (Jimr  uffifw,  HL  jiS  tS.)\ 
L.  F.  Sauvi,  "  Fomiukdiea  ei  tiadiiioni  divcm  it  WBtim- 
Bretagne  "  (Jbnc  aUiaat,  v.  117  It.U  CikinHU,  "  Oniwu  el  ca>- 
:.....! < "if  vi.  M  It.:  ■■  Devinellel  bieloonn  "  -'    =■- 


,. , ibiiographyof 

■Kuage  aiu  hteratiire  appean 

Iran  v-aic  w  (iow  la  un  aaimh*  »  u/cttflVf.  (£.  C-  Q.) 

VI.  Co«NiSH  LrTEBATUa*.— The  Slerature  of  Cornwall  is 
more  destiiuteof  ariginillty  and  more  limited  in  scope  than  that 
of  Brittany,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  medie«kl  diama  should 
occupy  the  most  prominent  place  in  both.  Tlie  earliest  Comisb 
I  and  a  vocabulary.    About  200 


Bodmin  Gospels  (lolh  century).  They  ■ 
Whitley  Slokrs  in  the  Xnu  aUiqiu,  i.  iji 
Coltonian  VocobuUry,  trfiich  le 


lof  S( 


Si>on 

British  Museum.  It 
cLassiBed  under  vari 
different  parts  of  thi 
herbs,  ecclesisstical  1 
number  of  adjectives 
p.  i«Aj,  and  again  In : 
The  language  of  thus 


;dlna 


!    printed    by 
omes  the 

t-century  MS.  at  the 


s  headings,  such  ai 


and  the  words  a 
I  heaven  and  earth, 
beasts,  £shes,  trees, 
lilurgitsi  letnis.    Al  the  end  wc'find  a 
This  vocabulary  was  printed  by  Zeuss', 
habetical  order  by  Nonis  in  the  Oriixaiia. 
rumcnt  is  tensed  Old  Cornish,  although 
orrespond  to  those  of  Mid.  Welsh  and 
Mid.  Breton. 

The  firat  pieceofconnecled  Cornish  which  we  know  consistsol 
a  poem,  or  portion  of  a  play(?),Df  forty-one  lines  discoveied  by 
Jemier  ia  the  Britbfa  Museum.  This  fragment  waa  pnibatdy 
written  about  1400  and  de«ls  with  the  subject  ol  nnrriase 
(edited  by  W.  Stokes  In  the  Rmu  cdliipu.  iv.  358).  A  little 
later  is  the  Pttm  c^  Uaanl  Caltary  or  Ihc  Pasitan,  of  irtiich 
five  HSS.  are  la  niaence.    The  poem  has  been  twice  prlv'-^ 
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Ont  br  Daoia  CQbert  vidi  Eai^iili  tnnibtiaB  bjr  John  Kfigwio 
<ig96),  and  igun  by  W.  Slokn  far  iLe  LaDiioD  Phjlolopcil 
SodcEy  in  1S61.  It  amiisU  ol  ijii  ■luoa  cl  agbt  Una  of 
wven  lyibbla  tfitce,  nsd  rooliiira  1  versified  ountive  of  Uie 
nrealiof  Ibc  Piuion  made  up  brnn  the  CiMpcb  ud  apuccyiduU 
■Mi«t,  BDUhty  the  Cospd  of  Nicodcnnu.  But  Ibe  bulk  at 
Coititb  litentun  i>  nude  up  of  pUy>,  ud  is  tbii  counuia)  it 
may  be  noted  that  then  aCill  edit  in  tlic  vol  of  ComuaU  the 
feoaiiu  of  a  nnmher  of  c^Kn-air  amphithealrea,  locaQy  oiled 
tlan  DH  (Nori,  when  Uh  pla]^  »«□  to  have  been  acted.  The 
carilcat  r^>nMStat]veB  of  Ihia  kind  of  litenture  in  Comvall 
(otm  ■  tllkcy  ptot  under  tbe  nime  of  Ordinalia,  of  which 
three  HSS.  an  known,  one  a  ijth-century  Oifoid  MS.  liom 
which  tbe  two  otfaen  an  copied.  The  OrdUwiia  woe  published 
by  Edwia  Nottii  under  the  dtie  ol  FAr  jfucieM  Ctrniik  Drama 
<Olfonl,  iSjg),  The  £rM  [day  is  called  Oripi  UuiM  and  deals 
with  events  ftom  the  Old  Testaaent  dawn  to  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple.  T^e  second  play,  the  Fassio  Ihmmi,  goes 
on  without  inteiTuptian  into  cbe-third,  the  Sanrratio  Domtni. 
which  embraces  the  HarmwiDg  of  HcH,  the  Resurrcctloii  and 
Ascension^  the  tegetid  of  St  Veronica  and  Tibciius.  and  the 
death  of  Pilate.  Here  again  the  pseudo-Gospel  of  Nicodemns 
Is  dmwn  upon,  and  Intcriiroveii  wiih  the  Scripnual  narrative 
we  find  the  Legrnd  of  the  Cross.  As  Ibe  tide  OnUnaJia  indicates, 
these  pla/i  are  of  learned  origiD  and  ate  imiuted  from  Entfish 
■nirces.  The  popular  luUDe  lor  tboe  dramas,  juari-mvlilt. 
is  a  literal  trnnslalion  of  (be  Enf^iih  torn  miesde  play,  and 
Norris  sbowi  that  whole  pusago  were  ciunlaied  word  tor  woid. 
Many  of  Ibr  events  are  rq^rnentrd  as  having  taken  place  in 
well-known  Comiih  localilin,  but  apart  from  this  seirecly  any 
traces  of  originality  can  be  diKOverni.  The  siiu*  icmark  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  aoolber  play,  BoiHani  liai-mh  or  Uie  Lifi 
^  Si  Uiriaici.  Tbi)  deals  in  an  iocoberent  manner  with  the 
life  and  death  of  Heiiuek  (In  Breton  UrHaJct),  the  son  of  a 
duke  pi  Brittany,  and  interwoven  with  thii  ihemt  is  the  legend 
of  St  Silvester  and  the  emperoi  Conilanlinc,  quite  regudlea 
of  the  circumstance  that  St  Silvester  lived  in  the  4tb  end  St 
Mcriaick  in  tbe  ;lh  century.  The  MS.  of  this  play  mil  written 
by  "  Dominui  Hadlon  "  in  the  year  1 504,  and  h  preserved  in  the 
I^niartb  libnry.  The  language  is  more  recent  than  that  of  the 
Oriinlia.  and  there  is  a  certain  adtntiture  of  En^iih.  The 
Lije  of  Si  Miriatrk  faib  into  two  patu.  and  at  Ibe  «id  of  each  the 
ipectaton  are  invited  to  carouse.    St  Meriasck  was  in  earlier 

to  be  seen  and  pilgrims  la  it  were  known  by  (he  name  of  iferro- 
sicktn.  In  this  play,  consequently,  we  might  eipect  to  find 
something  really  Cornish.  But  Ic  Bras  has  abown  that  the 
author  of  this  motley  drama  was  conlcnl  to  draw  his  materials 
(ram  Latin  and  English  Uvea  of  saints.  The  itoty  of  Kltriuek 
himself  was  taken  from  a  Breton  source  arid  dosely  resembles 
tbe  oamlive  of  the  I7lh-century  Breton  hagiographet,  Albert 
It  Grand.  The  last  play  we  have  to  menlian  is  Gwriani  an  Byi 
<The  Creation  of  the  Wor!d|,  ol  which  five  complete  topia  are 
known.  Two  ol  these  are  in  the  Bodleian  and  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  also  pouesus  a  further  fiagmcnl.  Tbe  oldest 
Icil  was  revised  by  William  Jordan  of  Helslon  in  1611,  but 
there  are  indications  that  parts  of  it  at  any  rata  are  older  than 
tbe  Refonnallon.    This  pUy  bean  a  gR«t  resemblance  to  the 

it.  ft  was  printed  fin!  by  DaviesCilbcnin  1817  with  a  transla- 
tion by  John  Keigwin,  and  again  by  W.  Slokcs  in  the  TroHaclioni 
of  the  London  PJitioioikal  Sotitiy  lor  1&64.  The  language  shows 
conjiderable  signs  of  decay,  and  Ludlcr  and  his  angds  are  often 
made  to  speak  English.  Tbe  only  other  original  compotilwas 
ol  any  length  wrilten  in  Coioi^  are  Ntbbm  Cerriau  dra  Ike  . 
Canaaik  [A  Few  Words  about  Comish).  by  John  Boson  (printed 
iaihc  Joirnal  of  UuXaytilnailKlumoJCiinneall.iaiii.taHlx 
Slory  of  Jo/a  of  CAy-an-Hur  (Ram's  House],  a  folk-tale  which 
appcan  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere.  The  latter  was  piinled  in 
Lhuyd's  Onnnar  and  In  Pryci't  Arckaciilotia.  Andrew Borde's 
Boiti  of  lie  iMrodiulim  of  Knmltdit  (1S4O  coauina  some 
Cornish  convenuioiu  (se«  AnimJ.  ail,  Laikairafkit.  vol.  ij. 


and  in  Carew's  ^iin<y  a/Ctniawff  a  amfco-of  wordi  and  pknvs 
are  to  be  foimd.  Apart  from  the  Conushl  pnbctt  to  Lhoyd's 
CrtKMar,  the  other  remains  of  the  bnguage  oonHst  .of  a  lew 
son^,  verses,  proverbs,  epigrams,  ■pii*jiht^  —""*—*.  Ictios, 
conversations,  mottoes  and  translations  of  chaptvis  uid  pr***gn 
ol  Scripture,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  tbe  Creed,  tbe  Commandniuilt. 
King  Charles's  Letter.  Ac  These  fragments  ar 
(i)  in  the  Gwavaa  MS.  in  tbe  British  Mnseum,  ■ 
raagaig  in  date  Iiom  1701)  to  1736;  (i)  in  the  Borlue  US. 
(■750);  (a)  in  Pryee's  Atikaitliiiia  Coniu-Bniaiiiiea  (ijo^; 
(4)  in  D.  Gilbert's  editions  of  the  Petm  ef  lU  PoirtM  (tgrfij 
and  (he  Creation  of  the  Wotld  (iSjj).  They  ai 
daaificd  and  deaccibcd  by  Jennet  in  bii  BtiMook. 

AVTHDKiTTis.— H  Jenner.  StnXmt  ef  On  CtniA  Lamrmatf 
(London,  1904):  A.  It  Biac  Lt  TMtrt  aitiata  (Pari*.  lOCH);  C 
Nonis,  Tin  Aminu  Cemuk  DroMa  (1  vols.,  Oicford.  i8»)Tt.  C 
Felrr.  Til  OU  foraiik  Drama  (London,  IO06] ;  L.  C.  Stem.  D» 
lC^^i.C.tin,«Tl.i.  xi.  I, pp.  .31-IJI.      ^  tE-  C.  Q.) 

CKLT,  a  word  in  common  use  among  British  sod, French 
archaeologists  to  describe  tbe  hatcbctl,  »dus  or  chisels  of  chipped 
or  sh^jed  stone  used  by  prijniiive  nun.  The  word  is  variousJy 
derived  from  Ibe  Welsh  Hill,  a  Sinlslone  (that  being  Ibe  raateiial 

felstone  and  jade  are  found);  from  being  supposed  to  bt  the 
implement  peculiar  I0  the  Celtic  peoples;  or  from  a  Low  Latin 
word  ceUii.  a  chisel.  Tbe  last  derivation  is  doit:  probably 
correct.  The  word  has  come  to  be  somewhat  loosely  apf^ed  to 
meUl  as  welt  as  slone  aic-heads.  Tbe  general  form  of  stone  cdu 
is  that  of  blades  approaching  an  oval  in  section,  nith  sides  more 
or  less  straight  and  one  end  broader  and  sharper  than  tbe  other. 
*    length  they  vary  fr         '      '      '  '  -  -        f— 


.d  fines 


specim 


lark:  one  in  ai 
I  in.  long,  il  b 


English  rolled 

thick  and  j)  in.  broad.    Those  lo 

poUahed,  but  usually  are  left  roitgh.    Those  found  in  north' 

wesum  Europe  are  ground  to  a  more  or  less  smooth  surface. 

That  sotne  were  held  in  the  hand  and  oiheis  fiied  in  wooden 

handles  Is  dear  ftom  the  presence  of  peculiar  poliahol  space* 

producnl  by  the  friction  of  Ibe  wood.    In  Ibe  btci  stone  adia 

holes  are  sORKtimes  found  pierced  to  receive  the  handles. 

Tbe  bronic  cells  vaiy  in  size  from  an  inch  lo  a  loot  is  length. 
Tbe  carLcr  ^xximens  ait  much  like  the  stone  ones  in  sbape  and 
design,  but  the  later  manufactures  show  a  marked  improvement, 
tbe  metal  being  usually  pierced  lo  receive  the  handles.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  ccltmakeo  never  cast  their  am  wiib  t 
transverse  bole  Lhrougb  which  the  handle  might  pass.  Bionie 
celts  arc  usually  plain,  hut  some  are  ornamented  with  ridgfs, 
dots  or  lines.    That  they  vn  •    ■    ■■ 


.ved  by  tl 


orlhy  ol 


is  the  I 


noulds. 


lecelti' 


.  .  lany  lands. 
In  the  West  of  England  the  country  folks  believe  the  weapon 
fell  originally  from  IhcsLyas"  ihundcrbollsi"  and  thai  the  water 
in  whicb  tbcy  arc  boiled  0  a  specific  lor  rhcvniatism.  In  the 
North  and  Scotland  ihcy  air  preservatives  against  cattle  diseases. 

In  Sweden  they  arc  rcgankd  as  a  protection  against  lightning. 
In  Norway  tbe  beUcf  is  that,  if  they  are  genuine  thunderbolts,  a 

but  will  become  moist.  In  Germany.  Spain,  Italy,  the  same 
beliefs  prevail.  In  Japan  tbe  stones  are  accounted  of  medicinaJ 
vidue,  while  in  BiUma  and  Assam  they  are  inlalliblc  specifics  fur 
opblhalmia.  In  Africa  they  are  Ibe  weapons  of  the  Thundci- 
[jod.  In  India  and  ajnong  the  Creeks  tbe  baltbet  appeals  to 
have  had  a  suted  impoitance.  derived,  doubtless,  from  the 
univenal  superstitious  awe  with  which  these  weapons  of  pie- 
bisioiic  man  were  regarded. 

5c*  Sir  ].  Evans's  Anciml  Slene  JnffcntiUi  af  Cnal  Britain: 
Lord  Anbun's  PntiUorii  rincj  l1ll£5-l9DO)andDrMi■^Cn'Iluo- 
(.■cJl  (ifl70).  E.  B.  Tylor'i  ^nr-—'-  —J"--."----'-—  *- 
For  the  history  of  poHRfaed  si 


,  sa.f  Ptimilli 


CtJlBn. 


Strain  dAMrifalipi  St  rtiu.fitrii-lilayiiai. 


CELTES— CEMENT 


6S3 


poet,  the  MD  oi  ■  vinina  iiain«l  Pickd  (si  wl 
Gfttk  tnulktlaD),  wu  bora  at  Wipfdd 


u  lucky  fiwujfti  lo  fiad  a  cc&erout 
m  DaJbcr^  ud  m  teacher  ib  AgricolL     Af  t«i 
K  litter  (mS^  Cells  led  the  naderinc  life  o[ 


.  ir  Fndeiick  lU.  at  tbi  diet  of 
[f  m  14I7.  In  1497  he  ni  aHioicted  by  the  enpem 
MaiiBnliiB  L  pnfawic  of  poetry  ud  ihelsric  at  Vienna,  aad  In 
I  joi  »ai  mide  bod  of  the  new  CoUegium  Foetarum  et  Uatbc- 
matiBOtum,  inth  the  right  of  conlerTlnB  the  bumtah^.  He 
did  mock  to  Intmdnce  ■yilcm  into  the  methodi  of  '—' ■^'■tj  to 
purify  the  Latin  ol  learned  fnlercoune,  and  to  further  the  ilody 
ot  the  danici,  cipecially  the  Grtei.  Bat  be  ms  nun  than  > 
Miere  tlanidu  of  tha  RenalBancc.  He  makeenly  hiterated  In 
hisldfy  aad  topography,  opedally  in  that  of  hk  native  caunUjr. 
It  *u  be  wha  bit  uoearthcd  (In  the  oiavent  of  St  Ennneran  at 
Rcgoubux)  the  remarkabk  Lalia  pocmi  of  the  nun  Hagarithi 
sf  Gandenhcim,  of  which  he  publiilied  an  edition  (Nuremberg, 
150r),  the  historical  poem  Ufuritmi  mt  dt  rtbia  itsiit  Fnderwi 
frimi  tmptralcrii  iibri  x.  (Augsburg,  1507),  and  the  celebrated 
map  oi  the  Roman  empire  known  ai  the  Taiula  Fdifuifeptou 
(aRer  Kcorad  Peutmger,  (o  vfaom  be  left  ilj.  He  piofected  a 
gnat  work  on  Cernuny;  but  oi  this  only  the  CmUKia  gaiaatis 
and  an  hutoricil  work  In  prate,  Dt  tripm,  liln,  Meriiiu  cl 
iuiHMa  Naiimiirm  iOtBia,  ««  the  tiiht.  Ai  a  miter  of 
LatiD  verse  Callei  hr  inrpaNcd  any  0  .  . 
campaeed  odei,  degjee,  cpIferaiB*,  diaoatic  pieces 
finished  epic,  the  Tliuiliriaii.  Hit  eplgnat,  edited  by  Han- 
ichkr,  inn  publitbcd  M  Berlin  in  lUr.  HH  *(»ioni  of  the 
datsici  are  nam.  of  raone,  out  of  date.  Re  <£td  at  Viennn  «a 
the  4tli  of  February  ijoS. 

P«  a  fun  litt  of  edict's  worths  see  tngelben  KlOpfd,  Dm  tilt  tl 
ttrikii  CtHraii  Cdiii  [1  vola.,  Freiburt.  Mir) :  al»  ioiusa  Aach- 
bacS.Dit  Uiihtrtn  Watdcrjaki  iu  Cc-rii  ifrlus  (Vienna,  1U9I; 
Haitmann.  Kmad  CdUl  in  KHrobert  INurenberg.  |U«J. 

CELTIBERIA,  a  term  used  by  Creek  and  Roman  vriten  to 
denote,  somcUma  the  whole  north-east  of  SpaiD,  and  sometimes 
the  nortb-CMt  part  of  the  central  plateau  of  the  peninsula. 
Tix  lalKr  nas  piobably  the  correct  use.     Tlic  Ccllibcri,  ia  this 

Arevaci,  Pelradoots,  Beiones  and  four  or  five  others.  They  were 
the  mwl  wailike  petite  in  Spain,  and  (or  a  long  time  oCercd  a 
stubborn  tesisUnce  to  the  Romans.  Origioally  Carthaginian 
mercenaiiei,  they  were  induced  to  serve  the  Romans  in  a  similar 
mplcicy.  and  Livy  {niv.  «q)  distinctly  stales  that  they  were  the 
first  mercenaries  in  the  Roman  army.  They  did  not,  however, 
keep  fsith,  and  several  campaJgni  were  underlaten  against  them. 
In  179  B.C.  the  whole  country  was  subdued  by  T.  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  who  by  hit  generous  ireatatent  of  the  vanquished 
gained  Iheif  esteem  and  tSaction.  In  i>j  they  again  revolted, 
and  were  not  finely  overcome  uniil  the  ciptore  of  Numanlia 
(i3i).  The  Iwenly  years'  war  waged  round  this  city,  and  its 
siege  and  dcstmcllon  by  Sdpio  the  Younger  {133  >.c.)  form  or' 
the  most  famoui  episode  in  the  long  tiruggle,  which  h»  left 
mark  in  calrCMhineDta  near  Namantia  eicavued  !a  1906-1901 
by  OniiaB  archaeotogisU.  After  the  fall  of  NumaBlit.  and  slill 
more  after  Ihe  death  ol  Sctlerius  (;i  B.C.),  the  Celtibtriatu 
became  gradually  romaniied.  and  (own  life  grew  up  among  iheir 
valley;  Gunia.  lor  instance,  became  a  Roman  tnuaicitialily, 
and  ruins  of  its  walls,  gates  and  Ihcatie  testify  to  iU  civiliution; 
while  Bilbilis  (Bambola),  another  munldpatily,  was  the  birth- 
^ce  pf  the  emiotnily  RatnaD  p««t  UartiiL    The  CelUbetian* 


may  have  bees  m  called  became  tb^  vera  tbou|^(  to  be  the 

detcendanu  of  Celtic  iMmignnlt  f torn  Gaul  into  Ibcila  (Spain), 
r  became  tbey  were  leftrded  {d.  Lticaa  iv,  4)  at  a  mi»d  race 
I  Celt*  and  SpanlanJs  (Iberians) ;  in  eithei  case  the  name  lepn- 
^nts  a  geographer'*  theory  ratlur  than  m  atcertained  fact. 
hat  a  strong  Celtic  element  existed  in  Spahi  la  proved  both  by 
ueaerout  traditions  and  by  the  more  trustworthy  evidence  0t 

place-names.  1^  Celtic  place-Bamei  of  Spain,  however,  are 
con£ned  to  Celtiberia  or  even  to  the  north  and  east;  they 

---jr  even  In  the  south  and  west. 

ii  tf^^nt  Dio£rat  Sicilui  (v.  33. 34).  Their  country  was  rough 
and  unfruitful  at  a  wboll  (barley,  bovevcr,  was  euLtivatcd),  being 
'-'"  iBcd  for  Ihe  paituir  ef  ihetn.  It)  iohabiUnti  tilhet  kd  a 
ic  life  or  oocnpied  araall  villageti  large  lownt  were  few, 

infantry  and  cavaln'  w«v  both  excdienl.    In  battis,  thvy 

adopted  the  wet^e^hapad  femation  of  the  colunm.  They  carried 
douUfrcdgcd  twordt  and  thort  dag^n  for  use  hand  la  hsiid,  Ebe 
tteel  of  which  lyaa  hardened  by^  bang  buried  under^und:  thrir 

laven  of'  fell  rouvl  their  Im.  They  wore  hrasen  fadmelt 
birpWcntf. and myli-liairednUclr cloah*.  in  which Iliey fllept 
barcgniund.  LifcetbeCantabri,  tbey  wubcdthcnselvei  with 
[uiadofwaEer.    They  were  said  iDofferucriAceloanameteJi 


10  Ui   p.  11 


iDtethii  befoR 


.    AKhoDgh 
.    Theyate 


if  all  kindv  ud  drank  •  kind  of  avid.    E.  RQb 

^Dl  tefenneei.  whieli  are  almoH  all  brief.    Sirnbo'i  notice 

(bLiiL).  haaedpechapaoBFatEidonUi^lafulku.  {F,  ].  H.) 

CEMBHT  ([rem  Lit.  taanmhat,  nvgb  piecti  of  ttone,  a 

nrteaed  lorn  of  chMhioiIhm,  fram  EiaAre,  (o  cat),  apparently 

Ent  used  oi  a  adxnm  of  btokcn  stone,  tiies,  &c,  with  some 

ig  material,  and  hence  of  any  malerial  capable  of  adhering 


not  in  itself  adhcsi 

«.     The  term  is  often  applied  10  adhesive 

mixtures  employed 

0  unile  objects  or  parts  of  objecLi  {>«  below). 

when  used  without  qualification,  it  meant 

Portland  *™eul,  i 

hydraulic  cements. 

e.whcnsctthcyrcsisttheactionofwiter.and 

can,  under  fayoura 

ByiiaidU  Ccmenli.—It  was  wcU  known  to  buiiden  in  the 

earliest  historic  tim 

es  that  certain  limes  would,  when  set,  ttsist 

i.t.  were  hydraulic:  it  was  also  knon-n  that 

this  properly  could  be  conferred  on  ordinary  lime  by  admilluie 

such  as  poziuobna  or  tufa.    We  have  het* 

the  two  classes  into 

which  hydraulic  cements  are  divided. 

When  pure  challi 

or  Umeslone  it  "  burned,"  iJ.  healed  b  a 

kUn  until  its  carbon 

u:  acid  hat  been  driven  oH,  it  yields  pun:  llnM. 

with  sand  to  f«in  cc 


Dolh  paste  wJlh  v 


.    The 


tting  of  the  nwrtar  li  due  to  the  dtying  of  the  UoK 
(a  purely  physical  phenomenon,  no  ifacmical  aciioa  occurring 
between  the  line  and  the  sand).  The  funclkia  of  the  sand  is 
simply  Iha t  oi  a  diluent  lo  prevent  undue  shrinkage  and  cracking 
m  drying.  Subsequent  hacdcniog  of  the  mansr  is  caused  by 
Ihc  gradual  absorption  ol  catbosk:  acid  from  the  air  by  the  Ume, 
a  skin  of  carbonate  of  time  being  formed^  but  the  actioB  h 
superGciaL  Mortar  made  fiom  pure  or  "  fat "  lime  canoot  with- 
stand the  action  of  water,  atid  is  only  used  for  work  done  above 
wBler-leveL  H,  however,  nch  "fat"  lime  Is  mixed  in  tbc 
presence-of  water,  not  with  sand  but  with  aHica  in  an  aetiVB 
lorm,  ij.  amoTjAous  and  Igenerally)  hydratcd,  or  with  a  silicalB 


.    IlKml 


«f  the  lit 


ondition. 

c  capable  of  resisting  the  I 


ponDotanic  cement.  TIie  aimplesl 
would  be  a  mixture  of  pure  lime  and  faydiated  silica,  but  Ibou^ 
the  latter  is  prepared  attiSdally  for  vartom  purposes,  it  is  too 
eipanuvc  to  be  used  as  a  cement  miteiiil.  A  dmilar  obautje 
using  a  artaJo  Dative  lonh  of  actlvt  lilic*, 

. ._.  it  is  too  vahuUcaiaB  abaorUst  of  nitra- 

for  the  maatifBctOTe  of  dynamite,  to  be  avalbbte  far 


65+ 


wfakfc  MO  tkn  be 


nUtanca  accurriiii  abttaduil^  in 
uwd.    TbEy  tie  nuntly  of  volonic  oncm,  ua  ukhuh 
tuii,  iUttoha  euth,  tnu  and  poomoluu  itself,    Tlw 
iiulysaihoil  their  geoenl  compmition: — 


Cirt»nic  tuidydiMl  (C< 


I  „* 


S-9>    j 


^^ 


An  uliidal  product  wWch  icrvtj  perfecUy  is  a  poouolina  is 

Bukled  bksl-Iumice  slag.  Tlie  slag,  which  must  contain  a 
perccalaie  of  Udk,  i*  granulated  by  being  lun  vbile  fused 
iota  abundincc  of  mter.  This  granulated  tlif  difleri  from  the 
■amc  iU(  allowed  to  coa!  slowl/,  in  that  a  portion  of  the  energy 
which  it  posKssQ  whik  (uird  b  icloiicd  ^lei  it  hai  tolidihed. 
It  bcais  lo  ordinaiy  ilowly-cooled  lUg  i  umUar  nUtion  lo  that 
boinc  by  pLutic  iul|diur  to  onlinuy  cryiialline  nilidinr.  This 
potential  eneify  becocna  ItiQctic  when  the  slag  is  brought  into 
ooulact  with  lime  in  the  pticsenct  of  water,  end  causes  the  fonna- 
tioa  of  a  true  hydraulic  silicate  of  lime.  The  fc^lowing  analysis 
ihon  tbe  campositioD  of  a  typical  slag>- 


UnwfCO) 


Deduct  oxygen  equivalent  to  sulphur  1  ■  lo 

Cnnnlateil  ilag  of  Ihii  diaracler  [s  ground  with  tliked  fime 
antil  both  materials  ar«  is  a  state  of  fine  diviikiB  ind  intimately 
mixed.  Tlie  usual  proportions  are  three  of  dag  to  one  of  slaked 
[inx  by  wtlghL  liie  product  termed  >tig  cement  Mis  slowly, 
but  ulIiiDBiely  atuins  a  sticngih  scarcely  inferior  to  (hat  of 
Portland  cemenl.  Although  It  la  cheap  aiH]  nilutrie  for  many 
purposes,  its  use  is  not  huge  and  tends  to  decrease.  Fomolanif 
cements  ate  little  used  in  En^nd.  Geiietally  ^leaking,  they 
■re  only  of  local  Importanw,  tlieii  cheapness  depending  largely 
OD  tfie  neamoa  and  abundance  of  some  mitable  vcdcanic  deposit 
of  the  trass  or  tufa  etasi.  Tliey  are  not  usually  manufactured 
by  the  careful  grinding  together  of  (he  ponwdana  and  the  lime, 
but  ue  mind  naghly,  a  gnat  taa 


wheiE  it  is  lobe  used  may  be  regarded  ■*•  better  kind  aim 

moriBihasring hydraulic qualitio.    GoadbydaaliCDXiTUrsiBSy 

'     '  with  f  itmaar  BSbea  I 


but  little  ttoa  tku  si  the  n 
ally  prepared  foe  the  nanufaeture  of  Porilaiid  cesent  itsdt. 
Alifwugh  hydraulic  lime*  have  been  in  use  from  the  raaet  andna 
times,  theii  tnio  nature  aad  Ib«  raaion  of  tlieir  resistanix  to 
water  hove  only  become  known  atoce  i7t>r.  Next  in  antiqnty 
to  iiydraulic  lime  ia  Roman  cement,  prepared  by  luating  in 
indurated  nurl  occurring  natnrally  in  ruidulc&  lla  name  moit 
not  be  taken  U  imply  that  it  was  used  by  Ihe  anflenlni  inp^t  e( 
faci  the  manufacture  ol  this  Mbitanta  dalei  back  only  Is  inL 

With  the  gnnnli  of  oigltedinc  in  the  cwly  part  of  the  19th 
century  arose*  gteat  demand  toe  hydraulic  ccinait.  Tbe  sanity 
otmiteiialaciHilaiiiiog  aabirejly  auitable  ptopixtloru  of  okluii 
carbonate  and  day  bdnf  limited,  attempts  were  made  to  product 
•ititcialmiituiawbichiBiiklKHeiBimilaiend.  AmongthiK 
who  eipcilnnled  in  this  dimclicn  Mas  Joecph  Aipdin,  iri  leeds, 
wbo  added  day  to  taely  gxniad  limcitoae,  calcined  tbe  miitutE, 
and  ground  (he  product,  which  he  calkd  Portland  eement 
The  ody  taoaetiim  beiiretB  Porllsnd  ounent  and  theplace 
Portland  is  (hat  tbe  cement  when  set  somewhat  resemUa 
Portland  stone  in  colour.  True,  it  is  possible  to  oanutactuR 
Portland  cement  from  Portland  stone  (after  adding  a  suiublc 
quantity  of  cby),  but  tbts  is  merely  because  Ponliuid  stone  is 
substantially  carbonate  of  lime]  any  other  limestone  would  stm 
equally  weD.  Although  Portland  cement  is  later  la  date  than 
either  Roman  cement  or  hydraulic  lime,  yet  on  account  of  its 
greater  industrial  importance,  and  of  the  fict  that,  being  u 
artiSdal  product,  it  is  of  approximately  uniform  oompositfen 
and  prapcnies,  it  may  conveniently  he  treated  of  first.  Ihi 
greater  part  of  the  Portland  cement  made  in  England  is  mmu' 
facturcd  on  (he  Thames  and  Mcdwsy.  The  materials  are  chilt 
and  Mcdway  mud;  In  a  few  works  the  latter  is  replaced  by  gislt 

The  compoiilion  if  typical  samples  of  chalk  and  clay  it  dwwnia 
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_._^      csiboHtt,  tbi  btbncs  bdiK  cbr.   The  mb 

'"''      (fftcnd  Ib  mrcnl  wmyi.    Tbt  BMlioll  su 

nnl  (cnmn  in  mnuic  Ihc  nv  BiMmli  wilb  ■  lu|e 

mltr  in  ■  wuh  niill,  ■  nachint  hayiat  ndial  borinncal 

ffoii  t  ccstEsI  venial  ipiDdle  ud  ^^ryintf  harrow*  « 

luj  Inunnct  uy  aid  bubbI  i>1u«I  ia  the  |it  in 

■ppantui  imlvca.    Tbc  rsv  mntHnb  in  tlw  coma 

■It  M  JMo  ihii  Bill  toaether  wkh  ■  larfe  qoamily  of 

lUinury  "•llp"arilu(ryflain]ntaiiiieKIllintIuk  O 

iAptthf>liii»i»Mitp<nalBnar<de[MMitBdi  Lb*  VHtr  in  dnvB  off , 

lwii«  btbiod  M  iatiiiuu  minuc  at  chnlk  ud  clay  ia  Ibc  lorn 

olAvctput*.    TbiBiiiliigoitt,mdnflerbaiigdriDdDnaDarmb£at«] 

by  tvet  ■  rokdy  for  buminf.   Thi«  pnecs  a  now  ntmut  r*-^-'-'- 

■■>  niu^  kmrrr  (bnl  tbe  ivnltiDC  ilurTy  cantai 


lubt-mnU  and  odEe^ninncTL 
'  ~  ~  ire.  becaue  ue  finished 
HiUe.    Tbi  loKEiiiiig  I 

vlr,  intimately  miung  tha  Taw  nuteruli,  aTying  th*  inixrurr,  ]S 
ne  c  t  n  ary,  and  bnmipg  it  al  a  cbnkefinj  lempcnlun  (about  IJotC  C 
—37^*  Fj.  Thiu  when  basl  lineMone  in  tin  (orm  of  calcium 
carbonata  locally  available,  it  ii  Rouod  dry  and  mbcad  with  Use 
correct  proportion  of  clay  abo  dntd  and  |rouiHi>  The  mixliire  ia 
alisblly  danpn),  nwuided- into  Nnith  brtcia,  dried  aod  burned.  A 
poasiHe  aJcemalive  in  to  bum  the  limotone  £iM  and 

inf  line  irith  eliy,  Iht  mixture 

meifaod  (risdinc  ue  luBd  Hnierti 

CHDcnlitiiR  of  furl  in  tiio  dovblr 

iaamy  (Kflenni  fini*  <i  kU 

*■      Botdea  the  chninbet 


of  the  Dietatch  lype,  irhich  eei 
the  other,  but  BQL  la  the  uoe  TcicKaiiuv.aD 
cbuneL  At  ibii  middle  ponion  and  in  the  i 
abaft  the  bur&InK|i«perprDeeeda;llictiH>cr 
nw  material  lAich  it  healed  by  ibe  Kt  i 


upper  part  of  ue  lawrr 

liSiiti  healed  by  ibe  Kt  fna  comiat  Irom  tlK 
~,  and  the  lower  ilialt  contaiiH  cfinker  ainady  burned 
uihtobanlthnliHondniairiiThiiihiuniliBlhatnei-      - 


and  bol  enoujh to  bant  tbn  loeondng  airwhich  luiqiliti  that necenary 
I«  ombuitioii  at  the  dinkerint  tone.  Ajuir  of  Dieuach  Iciint 
biilc  back  to  back,  an  ihovn  in  hg.  a.  Thnr  nic  aihcr  fornu  of 
atuit  kila,  luch  aa  the  Schneider,  in  which  tlvn  ii  a  buraing  fone. 

Ha(e,  the  wbah  lihalt  beiaf  in  tbc  bd 
' — -  -.1..U,. or  ring  kiln,  made 


tiir  i:ylindcn  an  made  of  tt 

;-j  «.  .-ii»^  .i  ,  .1;-h>  '^nB\f  ^11,  ine  nonEoniah 

ndihe  raw  material  ia  fed 
'iai  thelobrrend  itaponvr- 
kinry  kilne  producer  gan  w« 
i:  aboat  itas  pelr^un 

__ ,._ _ ily  powdered  < 

»  w_«  of  air  It  alntoat  univernlly  ^pk^?d,  petroJ ,  _ — ^ 

gnly  wbcN  !l  k  a^Hully  chetper  than  coaL  In  the  voikiiiE  n  thii 
type  of  kiln  the  rotation  and  lUKhl  inclination  at  the  cylinder  cauie 
the  raw  malerial  lo  descend  Icnranls  the  lower  end.  At  the  upper 
end  the  raw  materialit  dried  and  healed  modnately.  AiildrKCnda 
it  reachei  a  part  of  the  kiln  where  tbc  tempemtuie  it  hKhcr;  heit 
the  carinnic  acid  of  tbc  cartonate  of  liipe.  and  the  CDauried  water 

ally'on  Siedehvd^attd' ?lSy.    The  ma-^-^-  ■'—  ■ -■-"•■ 

■i^m'boI  nakc*' Poftland 'ceMn-"   ' 
descend  by  the  roUtion  of  Ibe  Idla  s 


.     Tlie  imiltrial  n 
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flwbnm 
■nd  luUy 


Cement 


ic  ibe  iRBpeniiire  U  MglicB.  (nd  i>  iKcn  liuHd  u 

__..., J  ualon  of  Ihs  lime,  lilKa  iiM  ihimliu  <i  cnniplete, 

and  fully  bunt  cEnlw  talli  oqt  eT  (lie  UIn.  It  u  stlmndy  bat, 
■lid  {•  cmlKl  imiilly  by  bdni  Mwd  dottn  MB  or  nan  ntaunc 
cyKndm,  limDiT  la  the  fitu.  but  anultei^  uid  leane  *>  eaukn 
iiutead  ol  kiliu.  Oniti  way  down  the  cyDaden  the  dlnkerinceca 
■  cucniit  of  old  air  and  ia  taoM,  the  air.  belnf  corroiiondinl^y 
warmed  and  patfdngoa  to  atd  b  the  eanbustion  of  the  fad  used 
[n  hcaihiElhe  kiliL  Thii  Mtnaralivi  healing  b  linrilar  in  principte 
and  Film  ta  that  ebtiined  by  nam  of  the  abaft  and  mi  Ulna 
.i.^-ih—i  j.hn»  Tin  ■»•»![  of  tbcic  Idlni  nufca  [rhb  md  to  ioo 
liing  lo  thifr  tile  and  the 


RitBK  at  tli«  nw  HiatBleli  tUpkiyii,  Thai  the  aMca  may  ntft 
Iran  14  lo  17  %i  the  ahiniBa  and  lerrie  snide  iolmly  tioB  7 
IS  ii%.  iha  llBw  tion  60  u>  6^  %■  All  «ch  taiiaUABa  ire  pct- 
mlidda  |x«vid*d  that  the  quantity  el  lilica  and  atiimhia  la  $uffident 
10  aatnnl*  the  ii4ele  al  tha  line  and  ta  taaw  ■ana  ol  ll  la  a  **  fiee  " 
aiidliiBa,tiliiytDi>iMthe(»Baittsai|iaiidalMrittiine  Other 
diinga  belnf  «qual»  tha  hifbar  tin  nnoitafle  of  lima  wiUin  tke  Undta 
indiciHit  above  ihe  •ooigiir  b  tke  canat,  but  web  bifbly  limed 

lime;  and  unlua  tha  barning  a  thotnugk  and  Ihe  nw  malcriiii  arc 

acGurntely  dcunniBHl  hy  aulyiu,  it* 

,-  -^ —  — 1hv%  ™n  only  be  nKeruiivdiadiivclly 

diOculiy.  tbt  lanadatkoa  tt  out  koMrWie  oa  thti 
ia£^  .en  laid  fay  H.  le  OiaHlierrAw  w,wt 
has  BOce  beea  aapplemeated  by  that  ol  SpenKr 
B.  NewbBTy.  W.  B.Ne*bDiy  and  Oiflcnl  Riduid- 
ieiL  Aa  Ihe  outQaaa  of  tbev  Inquvlet  it  hai  been 
staUiibed  chat  tmalsaiil  ■iliota  ICaO^Oi  ta  the 


Anotha'  mell»d 
propDKd  and  Irkd 


cnc  by  Ihe  rotatory  pcoca»  ■uccMiIiiUy 
iIcikI  coal  u  lad.     Rnulqcy  kilnl  of 

loymcnt  of  a  nriating  JAcnned  cylii^er 
I*,  a  burner  fed  with  powdctd  coal  and 
ice  auch  aa  a  cooling  cyiinder  w  cooling 

ing  Portland  cement  whidi  hii  been 


IK  niau  iciMiKidLuii.  ■■fCHun'  ^o  luK  ceuKnl  ciinLar  miLea  chia 
pniceB  difficult  to  acccnnpliih  coinmeirially,  but  it  hu  many 
inherent  inetiu  and  mly  be  Ike  jsocch  of  the  fnlure.  dupUdng 

PortlaDa  ccmtnE  clinker,  hoirever  produced,  la  a  hard,  rock-ULe 
■ubttance  ol  aenii-vitrlGttl  appeiiuce  and  very  dark  colour.  The 
Otrnggt  product  Irani  a  well-run  rolatocy  kiln  it  all  cvf  nly  burnt 
■■■j^       and  properly  vltrllied;  that  from  an  ordinary  fixed  kiln 

'  of  whatever  type  la  apt  to  contain  a  ctruin  amount  (s 

ta  13  %)  of  uaderburat  naMriil,  whith  !•  jvltowiih  and  friabk  and 

underbumt  Huff  conuini  free  lime  or  unaaluraled  lime  compoundi. 
Their  may  ilake  ilowly  in  the  finiabed  oement  and  caute  auch  ex- 
pkrivonatmaydeatToythevoriloCarhichillomupart.  Well-bumt, 
-wH-riikad  Aaktt  whan  gnuiid  yWda  lind  Portland  cement. 
Nothmg  ia  added  during  or  after  grinding  lave  a  aoiaTI  amount 
([  10  a%)  of  cakium  niTphale  b  the  form  dthcr  of  gypaum  or  of 
plaater  of  Paria.  which  ia  aometimca  needed  to  make  the  cement 
tlomr^ettbig.    For  Ihe  tame  purpoae  a  unall  quantity  of  water 

£»  to  1  %}  may  ba  added  other  by  nisiitening  Ibe  clinker  or  by 
lowii^  Mtam  into  the  milla  la  whkh  the  dinkrr  ii  ground.  Thu 
amall  addition  for  tbiiHiedfied  purpose  Isrocogniinl  ulcglilmaie, 
bat  Uit  emptoyncnl  of  varloua  cheap  nuieriali  auch  aa  ragnonc 
and  btaal-furaacc  atac.  aometlmea  added  ai  dihient*  or  make-weighta, 
la  adulientlan  and  Ihercfore  fraudulent. 

Tbe  rompotllion  of  Portland  ci'meni  variei  within  («mpara(Ively 

narrow  limlta.  and  for  given  taw  maicciala  the  varia  tioniare  tending 

#^— --,,     Co  become  amallcr  aa  regubrfty  and  tkill  In  manufacture 

iZg  Inereaae.  The  following  analytn  may  be  taken  u  lypicnl 

oTcementa  made  bom  chalk  and  day  on  (be'thaiB&  apd 


SScafSOjl         .       . 

Alumina  (At^,)  '.  .    '. 
Fcrrfc  Oiide  (FerflJ    , 


ana  RiBj  ba  R911 
Tba  aOicuca  •■ 

aalndindiialui^biituaolidaolutiaoBef  each  ether,  ibeae 
>ukintihnamafa!.R '"     " 


3  SIO.) +9Hrf)  -  IfCaO  SiO,)-  5HiO+ ICa  (0! 
-     licate.        HYdrated  mono-       "  ^-• 

}  3aO-AlA.+I2IV>-3CaO-AM3.-l^^ 

Tritalduntaluraiiiate.    Hyilr^ted  Iricalciua 
nee  elite  ia  a  aolid  adutloa  and,  although  an  Individual  m 
'not  a  chemical  unit,  the  proportton  of  tricalc^»—  --■:»» 


the  proportton  of  tricaJdum  ailical*  Mi  tri' 
tiven  apedmen  ofaliu  will  vary  j  but,  viiat-. 
ch  <f  tlirae  anbatances  anil  react  in  its  chu- 
acliitic  manner  nccorttng  lo  tha  aqiiattaaa  given  above. 
The  BiactK  mcchaiiiiin  of  Ibe  praceaa  M  aetiing  of  PortUnd 
nnent  la  not  hnovn  with  ccrtaiiRy.  but  It  la  probably  analogoua 
luEhatof  the  Betting  oJpIaaier  of  Pana.contiatinE  in  the  diacoluiion 
of  the  conpouDd^  produced  by  hydrauon  while  uiey  are  in  a  morr 
aoIuUe  fotm,  thdr  tranaltieii  Is  a  leat  aotuble  focm,  the  cnantqiieat 
HfBiBiunttoB  of  Iba  aoluligo,  and  the  depodlioa  of  the  luiplna 
of  Ihe  dliiolvcd  •Dbscanee  la  oyitali  which  iDletloek  and  torai  a 
coherent  maaa.  Thii  theory  bring  accented,  it  It  evident  tlut  a 
amall  qvantlty  of  witci,  by  aoccodve  ditaolalfon  and  drpMiiloa 
of  *  aulwuBce  capable  of  niating  la  a  men  aiJublr  and  In  a  leia 
■oluble  fonn.  k  able  to  bring  about  the  cryatalliiUioa  of  an  in- 
dcltniiety  large  qvaniity  of  nuieriaL  It  ia  not  neceaaary  ihat  there 
ahoaMbepcueBtauncienlwatertodbaolvetbevhaleiiftbe  React- 
ing adbitance  at  any  one  dmej  it  la  auffidcm  If  there  k  cnaugh  f  or 
hydratioB  and  a  amall  lurplua  for  tbe  ctyitalllaation  b*  auccOHvc 
•tages  aa  above  deacTibed.  tt  ia  generally  admitted  that  tbe  alu- 
mloate  b  the  chief  agent  in  tbe  firn  aettiiv  of  the  cement,  and  that 
ill  uhunate  hardening  and  atuinment  el  atrengih  are  due  to  the 

A>  memltwed  abov^  the  wnalilnenla  other  than  the  tiicalcrum 

lainilr  Importanoe.  TTie  function  of  Ihe  r<nic  oikle  pRaent  in 
ordinary  cement  b  Hitle  awe  than  that  of  a  Bute  aid  the  union  of 
riUea.  alumlan  and  Hma  bi  the  cUnker:  In  rOIe  in  the  aetiing  of  the 

'-  -'-igether  aeoondan'.  In  fact,  eucllent  Portland  a 

A  fmn  matcriab  free  f  ror   ' 


Aioogle 


CEMENT 


!h  Mdaf  tia*  k  (akliB*  Bri^ 
■ulpbur  fai  the  av  nucfula  « J 
liniihTTi  conemtftt  fypnim  or  plu 
xtUfdiog  effect  on  the  hydratio 


!vhichKUtlowly.    Ilwil 


tad  undoubCediy  IncnAse*  1 
lut  become  EOicraE. 
The  quality  o(  Portlud 


il  ucertalned  by  Iti  iiulyili 

rB  *im_iuL  Kid«Liy,  fincnes.  mechaotcAt  nrenglh 
1^^^  avu  wuiiuDcv^  A  HDod  uinple  win  uauaUy  have  a  com- 
t6  the  typical  figutii     '         '  .-■... 

rust  mote  than  3%  i   .  _ _     .  . 

la.,  the  vine  oTtlK  aim  bernEChOOS  in.  i> 

when  fmhly  biimtd,  *  «pecmc  grtyiry  nc.  .  _  ..  .        ^  .^-  -   - 

Kttngth  dI  400-500  Hi  per  ■).  liL  Mven  day!  afirr  Ibe)-  an  madF, 
while  bnquellB  made  from  a  mixltirr  of  3  pana  by  wei^I  of  und 
and  1  rd  ccmrnl  will  £tve  about  3>5  Si  per  iq.  Ja.  at  twenty-eight 
dayf.  ^Fc ^"  '^^ -*" r ,— .->  —  j— — r — *  u-.  1. — 


metE^^ 


due  to  H.  L-'le  CUiel^t.  aid" 
it  magnified  by  two  Njht  lodi  ei 


_  .. formulileil  by  L  Deval.  wLo  hai 

;&'  F.  attain  appmiinutely  the  aame 


the  ordinary  leniperatuni  for  twentj-eijht  dayl.  A  1 
pciiKIly  KHiiu)  will  give  loaf  ciaulti  ia  the  bol  tcit,  and 
indifferent  ■DUndnna  will  ciack  and  (0  to  pic™.  TTii 
— =- — "  -  levete,  but  ca-  ' '  -■■■■ —  j^k— '■-■ 


uid  aoalyfia  before  it  ia  accepted  and  iiied- 

Bydrialic  Lime  Ii  ■  cenunC  of  the  Portland  at  dnlinet  from 
the  poUDolanic  dasa.  The  most  typical  hydraulic  time  ia  tbat 
known  as  Chain  du  Tbcil,  made  from  a  timeatose  louod  at 
Aldjche  in  France.  Thii  limntonc  coniiili  of  calcium  carbonate 
pioit  intimately  intcrmijicd  witb  very  finely  divided  lilica.    It 

conaliluenti  generally  necessary  to  bring  about  the  union  of 
lilica  and  lime  to  loitn  t  ccmenl,  but  in  spite  of  this  iIk  lilica  ii » 
finely  dii^ded  and  lo  well  dlttribuicd  tbat  it  unites  ludilyiriih 
the  Kme  when  the  limnlone  is  humed  at  >  sufficiently  high 
temperature.  English  hydraulic  lijnes  are  of  a  different  class; 
tliey  contain  x  good  deal  of  alumina  and  frrric  oiide,  and  in 
compoiltioii  leMmble  Mmewhat  tmgulai  Portland  cement. 


AnolyieiaC  [b 


to  claasea  of  hydiaulic  Umf 
Chau. 


eTb.^L    BlueLIai. 


tuoluUe  tlliciou*  ih 


UmaCCaO) 
Maineiia  (MgO) 
Sulphuric  anhydride  (SO.) . 
Carbonic  aidwdride  (CO.)  \ 
Water  (H«l  t 

Alkalia  and  lota 


pncffH  tl 


■lowly  and  ngulaily  on 


cauouda,  aDttbly  tiknkwa 
EnfUah  practiea  hydnulie  limt 
refular  nnd  perfect  tIabinK  la  ' 
ayatefnatkalty  on  4  brge  icale  1 

period,  the  FRBct  nellwd  ia 

pmdiaet  nay  then  be  retarded  aa  , 
mixed  with  alaked  lima.    When  gai 

a  mortal  it  aeti  alowly,  but  aliimatt., .  _ 

Portland  cement.    Its  ilowaeilLnf  iaan  advantase  for  tome  purposca. 
ejf-  for  foundationa  and  abutmenta  irfkere  arttlnnenta  may  occur. 

teti,  and  crack*  arc  thiia  avoi^Bd.    A  caae  in 

of  hydraulic  lime  in  i^ace  oE  Portland  cement  at  aroutin 
i. : —  ...1 ■  i_  ■!-:-..  lunneb  node  By  the 


aytten 


ly  the  thield 


ItnUK  CemaU  ia  UMIbet  cemeiit  of  the  Fortland  class  nbich 
came  into  use  ibortly  before  the  manufacture  of  artificial  Port- 
lind  cement  wai  itlemptcd.  It  is  ilil!  in  use.  though  only  for 
tpedal  piirpoics  wbeie  )  quick-setting  material  ia  required.  It 
is  made  fmn  seplatia  nodules  which  are  dredged  up  on  the  Kent 
and  Easei  coasu  and  consist  of  ibout  flo  %  of  caldom  carbonate 
miied  with  clay,  the  mass  being  sufficiently  indurated  to  remain 
coherent  under  water.  The  nodules  aie  not  piepated  in  any 
way,  hut  simply  borned  at  a  moderate  red  beat. 

The  muitinK  cement  variea  aontevhat  in  compoution,  but  ap- 
pro&maiei  to  the  followlDg  figuiri : — 


Imohibb  iiliciaaa  nia 
Silia(Si0.1       . 
Alumina  (AIA,). 
-     ■         Je  ^nO,) 


.'1* 


Lime  (CaO) 
Magnaia  (M(OI 
Sulphuric  anhydride  (SOO   . 
Carbonic  auhydiidc  (COj  . 
Water  {HflJ      . 
AlkalsaodioH. 


the  cement  a  reddldi  colour,  and  the  pretence  of  manfaoeae  alsft 
dKIerentlale*  Roman  from  Finland  cement,  which  ran^  eontaina 
appfeeiable  qiiantilie*  of  that  element-  The  hirii  penceKaca  at 
alumina  anealheccmut  to  ha  quick-aettinc,  and  it  beeoBea  hard 
in  about  five  minutet.  It  rciiitt  the  action  ol  water,  tall  or  fresh. 
very  well,  and  is  therefore  utelul  in  utuations  where  the  work  It 
lik^  to  be  lubmerged  immediately  after  it  hat  been  put  In  placf . 

The  term  Kalsral  Cemcnh  11  applied  to  cemenU  made  by 
burning  nuxtures  of  clay  and  carbonate  of  lime  naturally  tKCui' 
ring  in  apptoiimatcly  auiuble  pioponioDS.  They  may  be 
regarded  ai  badly-miied  Portland  cements,  and  Deed  DO  special 
ducriptioa.  American  "natuial"  cemenU  ate  of  a  somewhat 
different  dan.  Tbey  arc  usually  made  from  a  silicious  limcslone 
containing  magnesia,  and  ate  comparatively  lightly  burned. 
Tha  loUowing  analytia  ia  typical  of  a  cemaol  of  tbit  kind : — 
Percent. 

Silica  (SKM  34-30 

Alumina  (Al,0,) TH 

Ferric  onide  (FerfW 5-<* 

Line  [CaO) M-70 

Magnciia  (M(0) ao^ 

Water,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  lots  878 

Thne  Irreiular  eeraern  tif  the  PoftJand  elan  art  jood  buiMinl 
vtiikial  Portland  cement  for  heavy  and  important  undertaldiiBt, 

fojiiwCniiBiffs  a  recent  product  which  ii  in  a  class  by  itself. 
It  is  made  by  granulating  blast  hiniace  slag  of  suitable  com- 
paction and  finely  grinding  the  prodtict,  either  alone  or  with  an 
admixture  of  about  10  %  of  Portland  cement  dtnker.  It  dilTeii 
from  ordinary  slag  cement  (see  above)  in  that  it  is  not  a  pomio- 
lanie  cement  depending  on  the  Inleiaction  of  granulated  stag 
and  lime.  The  particular  method  of  granulating  slag  for  Passov 
cement  produces  a  material  which  sets  ftr  ic  and  attains  a 
strength  compaiable  with  that  ol  Portland  cement.  Pasiow 
cement  has  been  succetrfully  made  fFom  ibi  of  diOeieM 
tompodtioDi  in  Genuoy,  England  and  America. 
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ne  chid  uu  ot  hydnuQe  omcol*,  vbetlwr  at  the  poamluic 

ar  Ponluid  diu,  li  10  act  u  in  ultwuvc  nulnid  ia  imk  whkh 
ig  ta  bcuposcd  towitcr.  Nadoubt  in  lima  of  moDle 
y?**..  (uniquity  it  wai  laund  that  the  joipting  of  masoniy 
^ai^  whicb  nu  lt>  be  imnKncd  (equittd  Ibe  UM  of  a  cement 
indifFcRDt  to  tbo  aclion  of  micr.  Ordinity  monai 
fiited  in  such  pcsiiiom;  moitai  made  ftaiii  lime  prcpimrd  from 
tlmalatict  or  cbalks  conuiniiig  a  little  day  wai  iouni]  to  stand; 
menar  made  fiom  lime  miud  vitb  Ina  or  limilar  active 
siHdotia  mateiial  waa  alio  found  to  itand.  Oa  this  obseivaijai 
mt)  tbt  whole  of  Uk  present  aujtnious  imployment  of  hydnultc 
cemenu.  It  wai  a  natuial  tnuuiiioo  to  uiiliic  tbeu  ccmenti 
not  m«(]y  for  jointiog  masoDry  but  alto  foi  making  coocnle, 
asd  the  only  naion  why  hydnulic  cementa,  as  dialinct  from 
cements  which  arc  not  hydraulic  (£■£' ordinary  mortar),  aieuicd 
for  the  latter  piupoae  ii  theii  great  mechanical  strenglh.  Theii 
use  in  above-watet  notk  la  cliecked  by  the  low  piice  of  common 
brick.  Even  in  such  woik,  wheic  it  would  be  thought  that 
masses  of  butnt  day  would  be  the  cheapest  conceivable  material, 
conoett  is  at  least  on  level  turns  with  its  livaL  It  mutt  be 
lemembercd  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  concieie  is  that 
fvg-uiihs  of  its  total  mas  nuiy  be  provided  fiom  focal  sand  and 
giavd,  on  which  no  caniage  has  to  be  paid.  The  cement,  on 
which  done  freight  [i  to  be  reckoned,  converts  these  fiom  loose 
incoherent  materia!  into  a  solid  stone-  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
the  brgest  use  of  cement  is  for  tnanufacturing  concieto  for  dock 
and  harbour  work,  ajid  for  the  making  of  feundationa.  It  is  also 
employed  for  the  building  of  light  bridges,  floors,  and  pipes 

rods.  Soch  composite  structures  take  advantage  at  onn  of  the 
bigh  UDiile  strength  of  iron  and  of  the  high  compnssive  (tiength 
of  cement  mortar.     (Sec  also  Concrete.) 

Good  hydraulic  cements  are  highly  permanent  materials 
provided  certain  conditions  be  observed.  Il  might  be  supposed 
that  hydraulic  cements  from  their  nature  would  be  indifferent 
to  the  action  of  water,  but  this  is  only  true  tf  the  structures  of 
which  they  form  part  are  sufficiently  compact.  In  this  cue  the 
action  of  the  water  is  dieckcd  by  the  film  of  caibonatc  of  linw 
which  tvenloally  fonns 
This,  together  wiUi  the  (  . 
ingress  and  cgita  at  water,  and  prevents  the  diuolution  and 
ullimate  desttuciion  of  lite  cement.    But  where  the  concreti 

water  through  it  will  gradually  break  up  and  dissolve  away 
calcareous  constituents  of  the  cement  until  its  strength  is  ulti 
destmycd.  This  destructive  action  Is  inacased  if  the  vi 
contains  sulphates  or  magnesium  salts,  both  of  which 
chemically  on  the  calcareous  constituents  of  the  cement. 
sea-water  contains  both  sulphates  and  magnesium  salts,  11 
e^iedally  necessary  In  concrete  fbr  harbour  work  to  take  ev  , 
rare  to  produce  an.impervioui  structure.  There  art  vaflous 
minor  eitemal  causes  for  the  failure  and  ultimate  destruc 

for  the  spcdali! 
been  already  t< 
■kiU  and  ore  Ij 

Cakinin  Sulpkatt  CtmtjOj. — Under  this  term  are  comprehended 
■U  cemenij  whose  aeitiug  properties  primarily  depend  on  the 
hydialioa  of  caldum  culphate.  They  include  plaiier  of  Paris, 
KccDe's  cement  and  many  variants  of  these  two  lypei.  The 
raw  matnid  is  gypsum  (?.*.).  'nils  may  tie  almost  chcntolly 
pare,  when  it  is  goienliy  used  for  Keeoe't  Qement;  or  It  ma 
CDnliin  amaJkr  01  greater  quantities  of  impuriiiei,  In  wbic 
case  it  is  suitable  for  the  preparation  of  cements  of  the  plasic 
of  Paris  class.  Tbe  mode  of  preparation  is  to  caldue  the  gypaui 
at  tempeialuns  which  depend  00  tbe  dais  of  cement  to  h 
produccil.  U  plaster  of  Faiis  is  to  be  made,  raldnation  i 
aLitied  ont  at  about  104*  C.  ( -  400°  F.) ;  at  this  tempcratun 
gypsoni,  CaSOt-m/),  loss  thiee^qusitcrs  ef  its  combined 
water  and  becomes  ICaSOrlU).  if  a  cement  of  tbe  Keei 
aencnt  class  ia  to  be  prepared  the  tampeiatmc  used  &s  faig] 
*.(.  joo*  C  (-9ji°  F.}  and  the  whole  of  ihc  "Ti'>'nH  wale 


a  ia  ciptikd,  the  anhfdnmt  sulphtu  CaSOi  bdng 

oT  Pari!  EiTDpcan  practice  eondtn  in  baUni 
..J  I.  • — 1^  [_  lL..;__  :.  I.  i^tlcs.     floiE 


lad  in  America  in  beating 

xoccss  which  may  Ik  inanfed  as  the  n 

audits  conetnen  are  made  in  fiired  kHm  so  constructed    ft^^M. 
that  only  the  gaieoui  ptoducis  of  combusiioo  come  into 
— tact  with  the  ppjum  lo  be  burnt,  laorder to  avoid  coBtarniaatloo 
1  the  ash  of  the  lud. 

he  setting  of  plaiter  o(  Paris. depends  oa  tbe  fact  that  when 

lSO,.H/)  Is  liealed  with  water  it  diuolvei,  famisg  *  Hpcr- 

irated  solution  of  CaSOi-?M,0.    The  eiceis  held  lempocaidy  in 

ilioa  is  then  depDuted  In  crynli  of  CaSO.-lKiO.     Is  the  btbc 

his.  knowledge  Ihc  mode  ol  sctiing  of  plaits  <i  Parii  bruauea 

r.    Tbe  plaster  is  mfaed  with  a  qoannly  of  water  •umeiml  ta 

le  It  Into  a  smoath  pute;  Ibb  quantity  of  water  ii  quite  la- 

icient  to  dioolve  tbe  whole  ef  it.  but  it  dissolves  a  imaU  put. 

gives  am  pens  tuialolsohiliiin  of  ClS0.-2H,O.    fasfewmiiiute* 

_  surplus  hydti  ted  caldum  lulphate  is  depodied  from  the  lolutlaa. 

and  the  water  Is  capable  ataln  of  diinlviiii  «:>SO,-HA  wliich  in 

turn  is  fully  hydraied  and  depodled  as  CaSO|.2HiO,    The  iKWtsa 

-_  ..-..T  _  _i_.;..^(y  small  ousntity  of  water  has  by  inslal. 

-draied  the  2CaSO.-HiO,  and  ham  <fepo*!i<d 

CaSOvZHiO  ia  Idled  eryiuls  focmiog  a    -■' "  — ' 

together.    The  — ■—  = '•■ '-■ 


iher.  The  >«t!ng  u  rapid,  occupying  only  ■  few  muiuKi^  and 
companied  by  a  considerate  ecpansSm  of  the  nass.  Then  ■ 
in  to  suppose  that  the  change  Ascribed  takes  plaice  in  tvoB«Ees, 


'^^l 


dehydrated, 
■ft.  ■ 
;hcr 


orthorbomfaie  crystals  and  tl 

lot  monoiyin  metric  fonn,  mon  stable  unde 
m  the  onhortiembic  foim-  Correbtivety  in 
in  to  form  planer  of  Paris,  monosymmetri 
into  the  orihorhomhic  form  befoiT  It  bej 


wailiied 


c  prindplet  which  gpvera  ib*  preparatioi  and  seiilog  el  the 

dam  of  ealdiiin  sulphate  cemenii,  that  is.  cements  01  tbe  Keme 

'  ~  fully  undcrtiood,  but  there  is  a  fair  amouei  of  know. 

subject,  tioth  empirical  and  sdeotifie.    The  essential 

w«n  the  setting  of  Keene'i  cement  and  that  c(  ptaHer 

It  the  fanner  takes  place  much  note  alnriy,  occB|>>iai 

in  iaiteid  ol  minutes,  and  Ihc  considerable  heating  and nrpansion 
-"--  the  setting  ol  ptaster  ol  Paris  are  much  less 


nd  make  it  difKcuIi  to  explain  what,  it  any.  iBHuene 

eni.  It  seems  probable  that  the  tSect  of  the  sahi  1 
ble.  and  that  the  goveming  condltiM  is  the  lenneratui 
eamnt  hasbeenliurat.   The  setHng  of  Kecne' 

Sthe  same  son  of  p 
plaster  of  Paris.  I 
'dissolved  is  anhydroi 

ridum'sulphatl 


endocritscd  tor 


operation  takes  a  longer ' 


ly  of  this  au 


elourai 


it  lUic  I 


0  to  I  heir 


I  5mnU  (L 


_. (London,  iwliE.  C,  Ectel. 

Cimiaa.  Lima  aai  Pivkn  (New  Veck.  ifos);  C.  9.  Redrraw-  and 
Ch;ii1ei  Spackman,  CoJunau  CimnUi  (London,  IJosl^F.H.  Lewis, 
■■  M.oufacturc  of  Hydraulic  Cement.  In  the  llBilid  States."  Tit 
UintnU  Iniuitry  (New  Yotk,  iBoSJ;  W.  H.  Stanger  am)  BenrBta 
Gkiunt.  "  Cement  Magnftictuie  la  Great  Briiaii-  '  Tin  Uimtnt 
ItidnOry.  New  York.  iSoi  and  190$;  Id.  -  The  Teatw  at  Hyetnuiric 
Cements,"  Joan.  SxTOm.  Ini-,1»M.  IJ.  P-  4B;  /<L.  Pit.  Jiu. 
Co.  Emi.,  loot ;  B.  Blount,  "  Recent  PioEma  In  the  CenwDI 
Industry."  Jeim.  Sk.  CMim.  Iii.,  1906.  if.  p.  ton:  H.  U  )r 
Chaiclio'.  Seihtrcta  at/rimnl'la  inr  la  msbMifwii  <iif  umiirrx 
jtnfnulifwii  Descb.  CmaiU.  No.  a,  pp.  loi-ios;  Davis,  Jvmr*. 
in.  Chcm.  Ind..  1905,  »6,  p.  JIJ.  (B.  Bt^) 

jtdlHilit  CnMxU.— Mixtures  of  animal,  vtgelule  and  mincnl 
ubstances  are  emjioyed  in  great  variety  In  tbe  arts  foe  makiiq 
Joints,  mending  broken  china  and  other  objects,  Ac  A  strosK 
cement  for  alabaster  and  marble,  which  sets  in  aday,  may  be  inparcd 
by  mliing'ia  parts  of  Portland  cemcat,  S  of  fine  land  and  i  of  i*. 
fusoriai  earth,  and  making  thesn  into  a  thick  paste  with  sPtrate  ol 
«A^>.  fK*  AhTM-t  tn  h*  ivm^ni^  Died  nol  be  beattfl.    For  stone. 

Lcbeeieis  boiled  ia  warn  till  aim  glur 
fdl  In  cold  water,  and  incorr"— ■- 


larblc,  and  eartheawa 
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re  of  dried  fi 


wltli  ^th  of  iu  wetglil 

wBCFT  i*ben  cmplmvl.  A  cenient  for  Derbyxhlfc  spv  and  cblna, 
Ac,  li  tanpnMd  M  7  parD  of  luin  ind  I  ot  irw.  nlh  a  little  plum 
of  Puii;  a  «*U  qiivility  onlr  ■hosld  be  applied  U>  th*  HiriKO  to 
be  united,  for.  w  >  Encnl  mle.  the  ih^imer  (be  ttratiuaefxtnupl, 
the  nwre  powerful  eFb  hciuhl  Ouicklime  mijied  vrith  white  of  ezg, 
hirdeneii.Caiiada  balsn,  and  iKkk  cspal  or  inutic  vanudi  an  iUo 
uerfulfortBBWQtintfcn-'—- -'■"■  -' — >■ -1— "  »- ™~<  t-*™- 
tMr  ■pplieaitaa.  For 
tofutiORtafihellac,  india-rubber  or  enjhalcur 
.  Pol  mc  wirfa  mod  which  ii  eipeeed  to  nu> 
wqnden  dttem^  b  mixtite  may  be  nude  «  4  fmiu§  w  fiiueru  mi 
bciiU'  wilb  lithufe*  and  A  parte  el  meltrtl  tide;  other  etrong 
cenKDlt  for  the  lamc  purpoie  are  pretmed  by  v^IeDisB  geliiinc 
in  cold  water  and  diuolviiig  It  by  heat  in  lintced  oil.  fit  by  maiiie 

Gichnniate  of  polaih.  Uahrtaiiy  cfmtnl.  for  l^llh>f[  up  cruke  in 
wcod,  couiBIa  of  4  parli  of  beonvax.  I  ol  IndidD  nd  and  yrilow- 

Si7iSu''V  '     "  ■'  ' 

re'ui'piichr'fceleii'^i.-  _.- .- 

jomniBiei  nopisyed  10  Gi  i»B  nili 

. -..-,  «■  »«^  b^BHioDe,  or  brwHtont  aid  brick-dual. 

For  inpe-iointe,  amlxture of  iron  turDliict,iulphur  and nl ammoniac,, 
moirrened  with  water,  ii  employetL  JapontH  cemeitl,  for  uniting 
aurlecciDf  p«»r,iinwle  byminnf  rice-flour  with  water  end  hoping 

and  cwn  aiamODiac  djuolvod  ia  tpirit-  Gold  and  iQvtr  duien  kcev 
theij  work  lirm  by  means  of  a  cement  of  pitch  and  nnin.  a  litlte 
tallniii.  and  brick.dun  ID  Thicken.  ]'cln^rli'']>c»ltlUfarla<he-<<'DTk. 
..  .t^  --"-*-''■£  and  siindJrig  of  jen-elry  aild  optical  Elaun,  '- 


a.  the  poli 
ounded  th 


k.(,'4U-Twu.  1  01. 
CEMETESr  (Gi 

ft  slc<i>!n|-ptace,  the  nai 
places  set  apail  for  the  t 
ulra-muni  and  imcoi 
Jntciment  in  churches 


reted 


miii*,  to  ileepl,  [iienUy 
the  early  CbtBliam  to  the 
lead,  iliac  «sic|e«ially 
cbuidia,  the  piaciiu  of 
irchyatds  bciDg  imknoWB  ia  ibc' 


_ le  Christian  era.     The 

therefore,  been  anxiqmMely  applied  in  modem  times  In  the 
buial-groundi,  gcncraily  «tni-Iiiucal,  which  have  been  uib- 
ctitutcd  lot  the  svcictowded  diutchyanii  (;,■.}  Ol  pi^mloiis 
parishes  both  urban  and  itinL 

From  184s  to  iSss,  attention  ina  lepeatedly  calltd  to  the 
condition  ol  the  Loadwi  ctnrcfayBnli  by  cortcspnndence  in  the 
pns  and  by  the  npoili  of  patiiatnentaiy  comnittees.  the  fint 
of  which,  (hut  of  Ur  Chadwick,  appeared  in  1843.  Tlie  vaults 
UiMicr  the  pavement  of  the  churches,  and  the  onall  spaces  of 
Open  Ground  surrotivdinc  them,  were  crammed  with  coffins. 
In  many  of  the  building)  the  air  was  90  tainted  with  the  products 
of  corcuptioD  u  to  be  a  direct  itnd  palpable  (ouce  ql  disease 
and  death  to  tboee  win  frc^dated  tlwin.  In  the  ehurchyardg 
coflm  were  placed  tier  above  tiet  in  the  enva  until  they  were 
within  a  few  feet  (or  tomelimes  even  a  few  inches]  of  tbeiurface, 
and  the  level  of  the  pound  was  often  raised  to  thai  of  the  bwer 

(cxtom  bad  reconne  to  the  suireptitious  tenwval  of  buics  and 
parLially-decayed  renwinii  and  in  umo  casea  the  cmtants  of 
tbe  grave*  were  sysieoaijcally  translerrcd  to  pits  adjacait  to  the 
site,  the  si>ve-di(eGn  i^ipropritcinE  the  coffin-iilaies,  handles 
mnd  nails  ID  be  Mid  a*  waste  mctsL  The  neifhbourhoDd  of  the 
churchyards  was  always  unhealthy,  the  air  bang  vitiated  by  the 
gaseous  emanations  ftom  the  Ki»'ras.  aad  tbe  vatfT,  wherever 
it  -vra&  obtained  fiotn  wells,  contaiaint  oiganic  matter,  the  source 
of  which  could  not  be  mistakeo.  In  all  the  large  towns  the  evil 
pravailed  in  a  greater  or  less  dcjiae,  but  in  londoa,  on  account 
of  the  jmmenu  pt^uklioD  and  the  ctttitqiient  mortaEiy,  it 
lorced  ilsdf  nofe  readily  uinn  pubUcattimtion..anda/tciaore 
tb»>i  one  pailial  ntcntuie  of  relief  had  been  passed  tie  cburch- 
yaids  wen,  with  a  few  enxpitons.  finally  dosed  by  the  act  of 
XSSS-  and  the  camitaries  which  now  occupy  a  lalge  Mlent  of 
ground  10  the  north,  south,  east  and  west  became  henofoith 
vjie  burial-placs  af  the  mettopolit.  Seveitl  o(  them  had  been 
already  eMabbsbcd  by  private  CDlOTpriie  bdote  the  puang  of 
lixe  Burial  Act  of  1S53  (KrouJ  GreeaceiBFUiyilftaliamfBji), 


(■mm  tba  tpod  Iram  which  -An  genenl 
iteriCB  in  Cttal  Britain  and  Ireland  bcgam. 
Buiial  within  tbe  hinlliof  cities  and  lowng  li  now  atanast-eveiy- 
whera  abolished,  aud.whae  it  Is  still  In  use  it  h  mmimidwl  by 


1;  lad  the  pnpoaaia  of  Sir  Siyaaia-  HadeD 
ind  odiai  lor  burying  the  dead  in  nnue  open  ooSu,  atai 
ibandoning  the  old  system  of  family  gnvea,  have  had  contdder- 
tble  cflect.  He  tenden^  has  thenclon  btoi,  idiife  Impvoviikg 
the  sanitary  aspects  i>f  the  dispoeal  pf  the  dead,  ti 

Ihe  dnef  tanxtalei  of  Landota  ai 
on  the  Ham*  Koad;  Hi^^ite  a 
Hi^i^tB  Hill;  the  cemetery  at  AhKy  Falk  (an 
of  Dr  Watts);  the  Norwood  and  Nunhead  CEtnetaa  In  the 
■onth  of  London;  the  West  Landoa  oametaiy  at  Bnmpton; 

coDcteiy  and  the  Tower  Haadct*  ceoKtoy  in  £ait  London: 
and  at  t  sreater  dlttanee.  afrewihle  Iff  railway,  tiM  groit 
ctneuiy  at  BnNkwood  near  Woking  in  Sumy,  and  tbecoBetciy 
at  New  Solnhgatc  Tlw  «<aa*l  plan  of  aH  these  cenMcrie* 
is  the  aaai*,  a  paik  with  bcoad  paths  dtlwi  fatid  c«t  in  cHncd 
Unes  as  at  Seioal  Crcb  and  Higkcate.  or  Craarioc  eacft  other 
at  right  angle*  as  in  the  cast  ot  Uw  W^st  Lolxloit  conttoy. 
Tbe  gtwuod  on  each  side  of  these  fmtbt  h  mariiMI  o9  Into  grave 
qiaccs,  and  trees  and  sbnibs  are  planted  in  the  iatervsli  bctwean 
thenu  The  faoildings  oontist  of  a  cuiator's  resideaDS  and  one  or 
more  chapels,  and  usoaUy  there  la  also  a  laoga  of  body  graven 
with  imposing  tombs,  mas^ve  structures  coniainiDg  in  the^ 
corridon  Tccessea  for  the  receptian  td  coffins.  gtneralEy  doMd 
only  by  an  iron  gntias.  The  pmviacsal  ccsBCItiies  in  the  main 
features  of  ditar  anatBCinenla  MSCmble  thne  o(  the  inetropcdis. 
One  of  the  atoat  remattaUe  is  St  JanKsfs  cemetery  at  Liveqiopl, 
vhidi  ocofiics  a  deaened  qoarry.  The  face  of  the  castem  side 
of  the  quany  is  tnverKd  by  ascending  gndknts  off  i^eh  open 
catacombs  formed  In  the  lining  nek, — a  soft  sandstafieg  the 
ground  below  is  planted  with  trees,  amongstwfaicfa  stand  hundreds 
of  gnvBtoaes,  The  main  approach  on  the  ninth  side  ii  thtmi^ 
attutikel,  sbove  which,  ona[nojectingitKk,sUitds  theccmetoy 
chapel,  bnilt  in  the  f«m  of  a  anall  Dorio  teaq^  lAth  tstias^Fle 

Many  of.  the  dties  of  America  poBcsa  very  fine  eeraeltrie*. 
One  of  Ifaelargeii,  aadalsD  the  oldest,  is  that  of  Moimt  Aubntn 
near  Bottoru  Olhcis  of  importance  are  the  laurel  HQl  oemetoy 
(iSjC)  at  PhibddpMa;  the  GieenwDod  ceneteiy  (1638)  at 
BrooUyn  (Kew  York);  the  Lake  Vww  cemeicfy  at  Clevdsad, 
Ohio;  while  the  cemetedcs  at  New  Oilcans  <fji>  are  faowis 
for  their  beauty. 

Tbe  diieC  cemetery  of  Pain  is  that  ol  Pin  U  Chaise,  the 
prototype  of  the  garden  cemeteries  of  western  furope.  It  laka 
its  iBme  from  the  celebraled  confessor  q(  Louis  XIV.,  to  whom 
BCRCtotof  thejeniitaof  PaiisitoiinEbehinged.  Ifwaalaidout 
as  a  cemetery  ia  iSa4.  It  has  an  area  of  about  soo  acres,  and 
contains  about  za^QoomonumentSfinchiding  those  of  all  the  great 
men  of  France  of  the  19th  century — mariliali,  generals,  minisKss, 
poets,  paiiite<s,iiMit  (k  science  sod  letten,  actors  and  musicians. 
Twka  tht  cemaleiy  and  the  attjoceitt  heists  have  been  the  scene 
o(adespeiatcstn^^;in  1814  thigr  were  stunned  by  a  Russian 
cohtmndiiTiitg  tbe  attadtonKaiii  by  the  allies,  and  JmSri  the 
Commantsts  made  thcit  last  stand  among  the  lomhe  t4  fin  la 
Chaise;  ixn  of  them  (eO  in  the  defence  o!  the  cemetery  or  were 


qujcklime  in  one  huge  gtave  and  70 
other  cemeteries  at  Mont  Famasse  an 

minor    bnrying-grounds    at  AnleuU, 

ViUeCte,  &c.     In  conseqilcnce  df  all  tl 

lit  lets  crowded,  a  giesi  cemetery  was  laid  out  in  igy 

{ilaltatiotUfayiutOEe,  ifrin;tothenatlliof  FaTii,wi 


t  buried- it 
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branllnjrSiM.  It iadada  iritUo  iti  drctdl 
fuUy  1  iq-  m.  of  grcmnd.  Tbe  French  ccmttery  B^ittiii  differs 
in  many  taped*  Inim  Cha  EngUih.  Evciy  dty  and  lowii  Is 
■rtfjuiieii  by  tew  to  provide  ■  bunal'grouQd  bcyood  iu  burkra, 
propBiljr  teid  out  uid  planted,  and  utu4  ted  li  ponible  wi  a  luinE 
ground.  Each  intenncnC  ouiit  take  place  in  a  aepantc  grave- 
Tbis,  hoHevrr,  doei  not  appl/  to  Pari),  ohere  the  dead  aie 
biuied,  fuly  oi  fiFty  at  a  lime,  in  the  Jaiia  (onmnu,  the  poor 
bciag  intand  gntuitouil]',  asd  a  charge  oI  »  fianci  hdog 
made  in  all  athei  caica.  The  /<un  ii  ^lled  and  left  undiituibHl 
tot  five  yeani.  then  ail  crauei  and  oUui  memorials  an  removed, 
the  lerd  of  the  ground  ii  laiied  4  or  5  ft.  by  freih  earth,  and 


For  a 


e  of  so  : 


leoblalotd, 
.....  It  the  giDund  mun  be  bought  by 

tbe  eiecutnn  of  the  deceased.  In  Paiii  the  undfiUtHs'  iiade 
is  the  mcoK^wJy  of  a  company,  thtSmkUdes  foKpa/iaiara, 
which  in  letura  for  lu  piivilegts  u  ttquined  te  give  a  free  burial 

The  LtichaMSaitr,  or  dead^Hnises,  of  Fntiklort  and  Uuntcb 
lorm  a  leOiBrfcabla  CeatuR  of  the  oemeteria  of  these  dtics.  Tlie 
object  of  their  (oundeis  was  twofold— (1)  (o  obviate  even  the 
remotest  danger  of  premature  interment,  and  (a)  to  offer  a 
mpectable  f^ce  lor  the  nceptkm  oi  the  dead,  in  order  to 
remove  the  corpse  fiom  the  confined  dwdlings  of  the  soivivora- 
At  Fiankiort  the  dead-boitte  occupies  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
propylaemn.  which  lomB  the  main  entrance  to  the  cemeteiy. 
It  cDosists  of  the  warder's  room,  where  an  attendant  is  always  on 
duty,  nn  each  tide  of  which  tl»«  ate  five  rooms,  well  ventilated, 
kept  at  an  even  temperatuie,  and  each  ptovided  with  a  bici  on 
which  a  corpse  can  be  laid.  On  me  of  the  fingers  is  placed  a 
ring  CDonecied  by  a  light  cord  with  a  betl  which  hangs  outside 
in  the  warder^  room.  The  use  of  tbe  dead-bouK  is  vohmlary. 
Tbe  bodlei  dcpoiited  there  an  in^wcled  at  Rgular  inlctvali  by 
•  medical  officer,  and  fcwanfcr  is  alwayj  on  the  watch  for  the 
ringbigoftbewamiiigbelL  One  Rvival,tl»tota  child,  has  been 
koown  to  take  place  at  Frankfort.  The  Leichenham  of  Munich 
ii  situated  la  tbe  MUtbem  cemetery  outside  the  Sendling  Gate. 
At  oae  tnd  of  the  cemetery  there  is  a  senddicuUr  btiUding  with 
an  open  cohMUwde  In  fiont  and  a  projecliot]  behind,  wbicb 
eontaliu  three  large  roaru  Ear  the  leception  of  the  dead.  At 
both  Frankfort  and  Munich  great  care  it  taken  that  the 
atttndanta  ttceive  the  dead  confided  to  them  with  respect,  and 
no  interment  is  permitted  until  the  first  signs  of  dccompoaiLion 
appear;  the  relatives  then  asvmble  in  one  of  the  halls  adjoining 
the  Leichenfaaus,  and  tbe  funeral  takes  place.  In  any  case 
there  is,  with  ordioaiy  cate,  little  feal  of  premature  interment, 
bat  in  another  way  such  places  of  dcpout  for  the  dead  art  of 
great  use  in  large  towna,  (u  Xbey  prevent  the  evil  eBects  which 
resnh  from  tbe  prcrionged  rctentico  of  the  dead  among  the 
Irring:  Mortuaries  for  this  puipooe  have  also  been  eatabliahed 
in  many  places  in  England. 

In  Italy  tbe  Camft  SaMa  (tUy  Pidd)  is  bat  illusltated  by 
tbe  famous  one  at  Fis,  tniB  which  the  name  has  been  ^ven  to 
other  Italian  bnying-^raunds.  Of  the  omeuriea  still  in  use 
ID  southern  Europe  tbe  catamnibi  (i/.v.)  of  Sicily  are  the  rooit 
curious.  lliereisaneoftheieuaderlbeoldCBpiichinmDnaslery 
of  Zis  near  Palermo,  where  in  four  laigB  airy  nibtenaiHan 
corridorv  roeo  corpses  are  ranged  in  niches  in  tbe  wail,  many  of 
them  thrunk  up  into  the  ucst  groleaque  attiluilcB,  or  hanging 
with  pendent  Urnbtandhead  from  their  places.  Aiaprepamlion 
for  the  niche,  tbe  body  i*  dtsiceaied  in  a  kind  of  wen,  and  then 
dicsed  as  in  life  and  failed  iotoita  place  in  the  wall.  At  the  end 
of  the  priiuiqial  conidor  at  Ziaa  there  is  an  altar  stnngcly 

Ceowteriei  have  beea  in  use  among  many  £aiiem  nations 
ftom  tine  imraeniorial.  In  China,  tbe  high  grounds  near  Canton 
and  Macao  are  crowded  with  ton^  manyof  them  being  in  the 
Ii.  with  a  low  endicling  wall,  iordhly  recalling 
"  ut  the  most  pictixresqui 

Was,  pcchapa,  that  the  fint  idea  oi 


i  of  cypress  woods  under  whose 


its  otnamentat  ptantatlims,  was 
tbe  cemeteries  Ibnn  vast  trad 

the  dead  now  occupy  a  wider  territny  than  that  wUch  is  covered 
by  the  homes  of  the  living.  The  Turks  believe  that  iSI  the  body 
is  buried  the  soul  is  in  a  stale  of  discomfort,  and  the  fiuienl, 
therefore,  takes  place  as  soon  as  poiuible  after  death.  No  co&a 
is  used,  the  body  la  laid  in  the  grave,  a  few  boaids  are  arranged 
round  it,  and  then  the  eartJi  is  ibovelled  in,  care  being  taken  to 
leave  ■  imaJl  opciung  utaidin£  from  the  head  of  the  corpse  Id 
the  surface  oi  tbegiound,  an  opening  not  uoficquently  enlarged 
by  dog)  and  olber  betits  wbkh  plunder  the  gmve.  A  tombstoDc 
of  white  matUe  is  then  erected,  surmounted  Iiy  a  carved  turban 
ia  the  case  of  a  man,  and  amamented  by  a  p^m  branch  in  tow 
relief  if  tbe  grave  is  that  of  a  woman.  I'he  turlan  by  its  varying 
form  iadicites  not  only  the  rank  ol  the  sleeper  below  but  abo 
the  period  of  his  death,  for  the  fashion  of  the  TuAiih  heid-dros 
Is  always  changing.  A  cypressis  usually  plantedhesidetbegravc, 
its  odour  bdng  supposed  to  ncutraliae  any  noxkoos  esbilationt 
from  the  ground,  and  thus  every  cemetery  is  a  forsl,  where  by 
day  hundreds  of  turtle  doves  are  on  the  wing  or  perchfnj;  on  lie 
trees,  and  where  bats  and  owls  iwatm  undisturbed  at  night 
Eqiecially  for  the  Turkisb  voinen  the  cemeteries  arc  a  faraurite 
resort,  and  some  of  them  are  always  to  be  seen  pnying  beside 
the  narrow  openlnfj  thai  lead  down  into  a  parent's,  a  husfniid'i, 
or  a  biotber'i  giave.  Some  of  the  other  cemeteries  of  Consiaih 
linople  coRtiaf  t  tatbet  tmfavou^bly  with  the  simple  dignity 
of  those  which  belang  to  the  Turki.  That  oi  the  Armeoiaas 
abounds  with  bas-Ietiefs  which  show  the  manner  of  the  death  of 
wboever  is  buried  below,  and  on  tbeie  tingular  tombalones  there 
*R  freqtient  itpitsentatknu  of  men  being  decapitated  or  buigiDf 
on  tbe  gallows. 

Set  atm  the  articles  SuHaL  akb  Bhual  Acts;  CuHATtOHi 
FnNEiAi.  RirBS.  CHuacuTaaD. 

CBHCI.  BEATHICB  UsiJ-tigiH,  •  Roman  womao,  (amou 
lor  her  tragic  story;  poetic  fancy  has  woven  ■  halo  of  nmancc 
about  her,  which  modem  historic  research  has  to  a  large  catot 
destroyed.  Bora  at  Rome,  she  was  tbe  daughter  of  Fnnccsco 
Ccnd  (1549-159*),  the  battaid  soa  of  a  prieii,  Mid  a  man  s( 
great  wealth  but  dinolute  habltrand  vkileDt  temper.  He  seems 
to  have  been  guilty  of  vtirious  oflenees  and  to  have  got  oil  with 
short  terms  of  frnprisonment  by  bribery;  but  the  morutms 
cruelly  which  popular  tradition  has  attributed  to  him  ia  purely 
legendary-  Hi>  first  "lie.  ErsiKa  Santa  Croct,  bon  Um  tweht 
children,  and  nine  years  after  bet  death  he  married  I^ciesi 
Pelroni,  a  widow  with  three  diogtaten,  by  whom  he  had  no 
oSspting.  He  was  very  quarrelsome  and  lived  On  tbe  wont 
possible  terms  o-ilh  his  childteo,  ii4io,  however,  were  *U  ot  thea 
more  or  los  disreputable.  He  kqn  vaikxe  mistresscs  and  ws 
even  piwecuted  for  unnatural  vice,  but  his  sona  were  equally 
dissolute.  His  harsh  treatment  of  hia  diugbter  Beatrice  w» 
probably  due  to  his  diuxrvtry  that  the  had  had  an  megkimale 
child  a*  the  result  of  an  intrigue  with  one  ol  his  stewards  (A. 
Berlolotti,  in  his  Frmcaa  Cnui,  puUiabes  Beatrice's  vill  ia 
which  she  provides  for  this  child),  Inil  there  la  no  evidence  thai 
he  tried  to  nmmit  incest  adth  her,  at  has  been  allied.  The 
eldest  son  Giacomo  was  a  riotous,  dishonest  yotmg  scuundrei. 
who  cheated  bis  own  lather  and  evrn  attempted  to  murder  hia 
(1595).  Two  otiier  tons,  Xocco  and  Cifttoforo,  both  of  them 
notorious  rakea.  were  killed  in  brawls.  Finally  Franceaco's 
wife  Lucreria  and  his  children  CUcomo,  Beraardo  and  Bealiin. 
aisiited  by  a  certain  Monsifnor  Guena,  lotted  to  murder  him. 
Two  bravoe  wete  hired  (one  of  them  named  CMimpio,  acconlii^ 
to  Bertdottl.  was  probably  Beatrice's  krverl.and  Francescn  was 
asisssinated  while  asleep  in  his  (tstle  ol  Petrdia  in  tbe  kinsffoK 
of  Naples  (1598).  C^come  ifterwaids  had  one  of  the  brana 
murdered,  but  ibe  other  was  arrested  by  the  Neapolitan 
authorities  and  confessed  everything.  Inloraiation  having  beec 
cDinnnnicatcd  to  Rome,  the  whole  of  tbe  Ctod  family  *en 
atmted  cariy  in  is99i  but  tbe  stoiy  of  the  hatdships  ibcy 
tmdffwiM  la  prten  b  ptatly  atagttraied.    Citen*  c»csptdi 
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LiCRiia,  Gkmnd  ud  Boomlo  cnnleMed  the  ciltH;  anil 
Bfilncr.  itbo  M  tat  doikd  cvnyUmig,  even  under  tortiue, 
Great  dorts  wn  made  to  gbtalo 

snsideied  toDbcinaiu, 

)  grant  a  pardon;  on 
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n  and  quartered. 


alw  ended  by  i 

ud  the  pi^K  (Clement  VIII.)  refused 

the  nth   d(   September   isgg,   ficatiici  ai 

bcbaded.  isd  Giuomo,  alter  liaving  been 

hot  pincen.  iru  kiUnl  oith  a  mac*,  drai 

Benardo^a  penalty,  on  acenimt  of  hia  youtii,  vaa  commnuo  u) 

pcipetnal  impnianmail,  and  altar  a  year'a  confinefnent  he  ma 

Tte  nmuntic  dtanactet  d  lb*  UKdit  of  tUt  (anay  haibeea  the 
mbjiet  i4  poenu.  dnunw  and  mveli.  Slielky't  (niedit  is  mil 
itiHira  ■■  a  puyiiftcent  pwcr  of  imtim.  ahboayi  the  author  adopt* 

navel,  Batnee  Ctnci  (Milao,  1S73J.  inon  tmitworthy-  The  firet 
itiFinpt  to  dml  with  the  Kibj«:t  dd  documentary  evidence  fa 
A.  BciioUittl'i^t'i>Kiiu£;i«iiteiiiB/iiniiWu(iiided.,  Floteaa, 
1S79},  conuiniiH  a  number  el  inleKKiilE  docuineilU  which  |llac« 
ilie  ivBuu  in  their  true  l^t:  c[.  l.abiuiii'i  anidr  in  the  ifwn 
■  ■  •    ■     --  ^  aADIher  in  the  EdiH^i^  Revirm^ 


Jau. 


HB79- 


nonkl  «ho  lived  together  in  a  convent  or  community  under  a 
lale  and  a  Hiperior,~in  contrast  to  hermits  or  anchorets  who 
live  in  i^laiion.  The  Basiliaoa  Ig.v.)  In  the  East  and  the  Bene- 
diciim  («.■.)  Id  tie  West  are  the  chid  oenobitkal  oiden  (see 

cilKUUHI,  •  bnacb  of  the  Aulerd  in  Gallia  Celtica,  whose 
teiritoty  corresponded  generally  lo  Blaine  In  the  modera  depact- 
meot  of  Sarthe.  Their  chief  town  waa  VindiBuin  or  Suindiuum 
(corrupted  into  Subdinjiuin),  afterwards  Civitaa  Cewmanoium 
(whence  Le  Mans),  the  originaJ  name  ol  the  town,  aJ  usual  iir 
the  case  of  Gallic  dties,  being  replaced  by  that  of  the  people. 
According  to  Caesar  (&U.  Gall.  vii.  ;j.  j),  they  assisted  Vercin- 
getorix  in  the  great  rising  Cs' ^^) 'i^^  iorcc of  5000 men.  Under 
Augustus  they  formed  a  cmtasstipendiaria  of  Gallia  Lugduncnsis, 
and  in  the  4th  cenluiy  port  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  iii.  About 
400  B.C,  under  the  kadcnhip  of  ElitovLus  (Livy  v.  35),  a  large 
number  of  the  Cecomani  erased  into  Italy,  drove  the  Elruscans 
southwards,  and  occupied  their  territory.  The  statement  of 
Cato  (in  Pliny,  Hal.  Hill.  ill.  ijo),  Ihal  some  of  them  settled  near 
Maasilia  m  the  territory  of  the  Volcae,  may  indkaU  the  route 
tahen  t>y  them.  The  limits  of  their  teniloiy  are  not  deariy 
dchncd,  but  were  probably  the  Athesis  (Adige  or  Etsch)  on  the 
cast,  llK  OUius  (C^,  or  perhaps  the  Addua)  on  the  west,  and 
the  Padus  on  the  south.  Livy  gives  their  chief  towns  as  Biida 
(Brescia)  and  Verona;  Plioy,  Brixb  and  Cremona.  The  Ceoo- 
Eoani  tKarly  always  appear  in  history  as  kjyal  friends  and  allies 
of  the  Komans,  whom  they  assisted  in  the  Gallic  var  [iij  B.C.],  < 
when  the  Boil  and  Insubres  took  up  arms  against  Rome,  and 
during  Uie  war  against  Hannibal  They  certainly  joined  in 
Uw  revolt  of  the  Gauls  under  Hamilcv  (loo).  but  after  they  had 
been  defeated  by  the  consul  Gains  Cornelius  (197)  they  finally 
submitteiL  In  49,  with  the  rest  of  Gallia  Tianspadana,  thgy 
acquired  the  rights  ol  dliieoship. 

The  orthography  and  the  quantity  ol  the  peaultimate  vowel 

Arbois  de  Jubainville,  the  Cenomisi  ol  Italy  an  not  ideniioJ 
with  the  Ccnomlni  (or  CeooiaaDai)  of  Gaul.  In  thecaseollbe 
latter,  the  survival  of  the  sylUhle  "  man  "  in  Le  Mans  is  due  to 
the  iire^d  laid  on  the  vowel;  had  the  vowel  been  short  and . 
would  have  i^jappeiicd.  In  luly,  (^noniani 
f  a  people;  in  Gaul,  merely  a  >uiiiune  of  the 
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A-  DesiardinL  CtormpkK  kiuorigut  d£  la  Cattlt  romaw.  n-  [187^ 
1S03);  Arbwi  de  Jubainv'JIe.  Lts  F-mitri  miilc^i  it  rF.^abt 
(18^1894):  nnicle  ind  auIbDrilics  In  La  Gmndi  ErKyrlBpUir; 
C.  HUlten  in  Pauty-WiiKm's  JlraltiuyclepJiii.  m.  [X.  J  (i»99l; 


n  A.  Hohkr,  AU-aMuka  Sfratliteliali,  i 


wheae  bodiei  onM  not  be  itcevtred,  as  fn  the  ease  of  drowning. 
CBHfOR  (Irom  LaL  omih,  atKts,  estimate;  in  Gr.  ivq^)- 
L  In  dficuM  Xtmt,  the  title  of  the  In  Roman  officials  win 
presided  over  tfie  census,  the  registration  of  Individual  dtisena 
lor  the  purpose  ol  determining  the  duties  which  they  owed  to 
the  community.  In  the  etymolo^  of  the  word  lurks  the  idea 
of  the  artutraiy  assignment  of  burdens  or  duties.     Yarn)  definiB 

position  oi  these  magistrates  as  arUlri  fofnii  (Vatro,  de  iMg. 
Lot.  V.  81;  a^M  Non.  p.  519).  This  origiiul  idea  of  "discre- 
tionary power"  was  never  entirely  lost;  although  uJIiTnately 
It  came  to  be  more  intimately  assodatcd  with  the  appreciation 
of  mofals  than  with  (he  assignment  of  hardens.  Froifi  the  pDinl 
of  view  ol  its  tnotsl  significance  the  censotshlp  waa  the  SoDian 
manlfesiation  of  that  stale  control  of  conduct  which  was  a  not 
■MUnal  fealute  of  andent  socielieB.  It  is  true  that  Rome 
pMseucd  ULBOpiiuuy  Uwa.  lod  laws  dealing  with  moral  oBecoes, 
which  It  was  the  duty  of  other  magistrata  lo  enforce;  but  the 
organiaatioQ  for  the  control  of  conduct  was  malidy  eahibilcd 
in  the  ccnsorshif),  and,  aa  thus  eahibited,  wu  at  oact  simple  awi 
comprehensive. 

Tic  censorship  was  beheved  to  have  been  instituted  in  44J  B.G. 
to  reUeve  the  cauuls  ol  the  dutiu  ol  tetistralion.  Since  Ihe 
periods  of  registration  were  quinqueanlal.  it  was  not  >  conlitmoiu 
office;  but  its  tenure  does  not  seem  to  have  been  filed  until 
4J4  B-C,  when  a  In  AtKtilui  provided  that  the  nnsots  ahoald 
hold  ofitce  lor  eighteen  nnnths.     This  migTstracy  vas  at  fim 


mfined  to  patricia 
JSiB.C.    AlaFubliliaot 

the  fini  time  elected  in 
in  the  Comilla  Cenui 
although  lacking 


<  fi.c.  is  said  to  have  enacted  tb 
.  Two  plebeian  ccnson  were  < 
The  election  always  took  pis 


I*).    The   c 


igthe 
of  the  higher  magistrad 
political  career.     It  wa 


Implied  in  the  imperium  and  the 
£  and  the  people,  was  not  only  one 
u(  was  regarded  at  the  crown  of  a 
frreipDfksible  office;  and  the  only 
powers  were  created  by  the  Httriction  of 
a  hall,  the  fact  thai  re^eleclion  was  forbidden, 
iposed  on  each  censor  by  the  fact  that  DO  act 


The  original  lui 

ctiona  of  Ihe  censors  we 

of  citirena  in  the 

state-divisions,  such  as 

(1)  Ihe  taxation 

f  such  dliiens  based  0 

properly;  (j)  the  tight  ol  eidusioo  (torn  public  (unclioDS  on 

moral  giounds,  known  as  the  rciinai  mi 

mm;  (4)  the  wterrm 

act  of  purificatioi 

11  (Iwlniif.)  which  dos. 

d  the  census.    Two 

—(5)  the  selection  of 

the  senate  (fcciio 

nol%!.  ace  Sinaie),  an 

(6)  certain  financial 

duties  such  as  the 

teasing  of  the  contracts 

or  taa-collecting  and 

or  the  repair  of  pu 

blic  buildings.  The  first 

our  of  these  functions 

were  those  ol  the 

census,  which  was  a  de 

the  ritixen  body 

fanilianm)  in  th 

Campus  Mnrtius.    Th 

equites  were  a  select 

liien  body:  but  the  re 

■iew  of  Ihese  kniihls 

00k  place,  not  in 

the  Campus,  but  in  the  Forum  (see  Eqt'HEs). 

ith  this  review  of  Ihe  ocdina  . 

the  knights,  as  well  as  with  tlie  choice  of  senatnrj.  that  the 

censors  published  their  edicts  stating  the  rnoial  rules  which 

they  intended  to  enforce.    The  offences  which  they  punished 

were  sometkncs  woccrned  vith  family  life  and  private  relations, 

sotnetimea  with  broichcs  of  pcliCical  duty.     Certain  professions, 

such  as  that  of  an  actor  or  gbdiator,  also  Invoked  their  stigma, 

and  at  limei  the  disqualificaliaos  tficy  pronounced  weie  Ihe 

previous  jutlicinl  pondemnatioR,    Infamlo 

the  general  name  given  to  the  dissbiKties  pronounced  by 

c  cenaoi.     These  'varied  In  degree  from  the  deprivation  ol  a 

naloi  of  his  seat,  or  a  knight's  loss  of  flit  hone,  to  eiehulsB 

Dm  the  ttibea  ec  centuries,  an  eadusion  wMch  entukd  the  loss 

voting  power.    All  the  disabilities  prontunoed  by  oar  pair  of 

'nsors  rai^t  be  rennTed  by  thdr  succcssois. 

The  cetuorahip,  although  its  control  sm  Ihe  iLBale  came  to 
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censorinos-<;ensu8 


h*  wcikaud  (ttt  SbHatS),  luted  u  long  u  the  rcfrablic;  Mid 
it  m*  eoly  UBpendad,  sot  nbolisbed,  during  Ihc  pnodpatc 
AllbMfh  tbe  prinopi  aercbal  «a»rial  EuDCtion.  he  wu 
nldon  anior.    Yet  liw  office  iIkU  bu  held  by  CUudiui  L  uid 

ttrftlmv),  but  the  pncedenl  ma  not  loUowal.  A  Iniitlca 
■ttenpt  to  g»lviBi«  the  repubUoB  o(E»  Ini^new  bf-  —  — <- 
in  «4>.  >si,  duriog  the  mgn  of  the  eapetm  Dcdui. 


— Momo 


I   fotL 


(jrd  ed.,  Lcipilg.  iMi);  Dintnbtii-Siglia, I>KluwiHin  i 

oail^  ITCiMu  il  rmuiMf,  L  ooo  Coll.  (iSlJ.  Sic):  Lanse.  Rtmiieit 
ilUrlOma.  L  ;;>  loll.  (Berl^lBsS,  JicL):  dc  Boor,  faili  Cnurii 
(Bcrnn,  iSTth  Ccriidh.  Dit  rimaclit  Ccwsur  n  Hsrnn  Vtrkalt- 
Misu  nr  VxifaiiiMi  (BiKl,  1841] ;  Ukacb,  "  Ober  die  Cenuii " 
ia  Kima  Jaiirhidi  ].  Pkll.  InHI.  710  (Leipiif,  lajfi);  Zuirpt, 
*  [Ke  LuKn  ds  RSDer  "  in  JUMil  ifiuiini.  nv,  465.  xivL  1. 

ia:h.j.c.> 

II.  In  moduB  time*  the  word  "  ceotor  "  is  naed  gencnil]'  for 
ODC  who  eiadstt  nipavWoD  onr,  sr  critidiei,  tba  conduct  ed 
oUier  poioBi.  In  lh«  unliPDiitJCB  of  Oidord  and  Cuihrid^  it 
li  tbe  title  at  tlie  official  betd  ai  nipeivlior  at  the  nsB-coUegiue 
itndeali  (i.e.  thoK  who  ire  not  illadwd  to  ■  ccllcge,  hitl  bi 
hnlel).  laOifordUieeensoriinominatedbytbevlce-diuuxUor 
and  the  procton,  uid  holdn  oCKcc  for  five  yeu>;  in  Cunbridgc 
he  is  atinilAriy  ippoiated,  and  holds  office  for  life.  The  censon 
of  tbe  Royal  College  of  Fhysiciaiii  are  the  ofidali  ivho  gnnx 

CnncO  <4  Cciutrt,  b  American  ooutitutioiul  batoiy,  li  Ihe 
name  ^ven  to  a  coundi  provided  by  tbe  comtiEutieD  of  ^nniyi- 
vuit  ftom  tt;«  lo  17QO,  and  by  tlie  conttltntioD  ot  Veimont 
from  1777  to  1870.  Under  both  consUtDdoin  the  coiudl  of 
cnsan  wu  dected  once  in  seven  yean,  for  tbe  puipoae  of 
Inquiring  Into  the  muting  of  the  governmental  departmenu, 
the  conduct  of  thi 


panlcolAT.  The  Venooot  council  of  censor 
to  thirteen,  hid  powEi,  If  Ihey  tfaougbl  the  c 
unending  in  any  perticutar,  to  ull  a  convcn 
A  convention  lummoned  by  the  council  it 
■      ■      bytboU.-         ■ 


^n  violated  in  any 
limited  In  numbel 

ion  [or  the  purpose, 
iSjo  amended  ihe 


.  -. r  ..  ihe  prf«,  Ke  PiiBss  Laws;  for  the  cn»r- 

■hip  of  playi.  TuEATU;  low,  uid  Loan  CiiAiiaBU.AiN. 

CEmORIirnS.  Roman  gramnuriao  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
flourished  during  the  jrd  century  a.d.  He  nas  the  autbor  of  a 
Icat  imrh  De /4cMH(iAiu,  and  of  an  titani  imiiie  i)(  Z>u  JVolafi, 
wiitten  in  ijg,  and  dedicated  to  hb  patron  Quinlus  Catrcllira 
u  a  birthday  gift.  The  conteoUiTe  of  a  varied  character:  the 
tialunl  liistory  d  -nun,  the  mSuence  of  the  stars  and  genii, 
music,  religions  rites,  asiroooniy,  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
phDotopheis.  Tbe  second  pan  deals  vith  chronological  and 
mathematical  questions,  and  bai  been  of  great  service  in  deter- 
mining the  principal  epochs  of  ancient  h^toiy.  The  whole  is 
full  of  curious  and  intcresling  inlonnatlon.  The  style  is  clear 
and  conciw.  ilihough  somewhat  rhetorical,  and  the  Lalinily, 
for  the  period,  good.  The  chief  authoriliek  used  were  Varro 
and  Suetonius.  Some  scholars.  Indeed,  hold  that  the  enlire 
worh  is  pt«ctical)y  an  adaptation  of  the  losi  PrahiM  of  Suetonius. 
Tbe  fragments  nf  a  oorii  De  Itatali  Imlilyliimi,  deding  with 
a&tmuomy,  geometry,  music  and  versification,  and  usually 
printed  vith  the  De  Die  Kalali  of  Censotinus,  aie  oat  by  him. 
Put  of  the  original  MS.,  containing  the  end  of  the  genuine  worii, 
■nd  tike  lille  and  name  ol  tbe  aulboc  of  the  fragment  arc  lost. 

The  only  good  edition  wlthconimenlar/<>  Kill  that  of  H,  Unden- 
b«n  (1614I;  theiMW  iwent  crilwal  ediliom  ait  hy  O.  Jahn  f  1S4J), 
F.Huluch|lS67),and  I.CI>olodniakllM9).  Then  is  an  Ei^Ilih 
Iniiiation  tl  Oie  £>t  Oil  Kalaii  (ibt  fint  eleven  chaoun  baiu 
OMlttoll  with  notes  by  W.  Maude  (New  York.  190a]. 

VESSm  (limn  Ut.  cwen,  to  estimate  or  u 
byunuwiihm'iiJH,iJ.acount  by  hundreds), 
dnoU  a  pedodical  emunenlian  realricted.  in 
to  popolation,  and  Dccaajaqally  U 


Opentiain  of  thii  dnnOer  bwe  been  caadactal  with 
diStsent  objects  fnm  vtxj  udsit  tima.  Ibe  fighliBg  sucngtb 

count  cf  all  maks  of  twenty  ytnta  oU  and  upwatdi,  made  fay 
enumetatots  appoinled  for  each  dan.  The  Levitca,  wbo  wen 
eiempted  bmn  mililujr  doties,  were  iqiaiateiy  enoraaatid 
ftom  ihe  age  of  tbiity  ngiraidi,  and  ■  itadar  pnoen  ma 
ontained  subaeqantly  by  SototDoo,  b  ordci  to  dlnribme 
amongst  them  the  huKtiona  uripMd  lo  the  piltMly  body  ta 
omneiion  with  the  temple.  llnaeuiunDwillinglycaiiiBdoat 
by  Joab  at  the  btlieit  of  DnM  idated  «Khiiiv«ly  to  tlw  S(htb| 
nvn  of  the  community,  and  the  dire  consequeoccs  ascribed  to  it 
were  quoted  ini^sobaEIon  of  such  Inqulriea  as  late  as  (he  tmddle 
of  tbe  t8th  century.  It  appears,  too,  Ibt  a  rei^tcf  of  iIm 
popolltion  of  each  clan  was  kept  during  the  Babylonian  captivity 

[he  Fenian  empire  there  was  apparently  some  method  in  force 


conneiioo  with  tbe  piovincial  revenues  and  militaiy  liabOities. 
In  Egypt,  Amasii  had  the  occnpatinn  of  each  individual  annually 
tcgiiiered,  nominally  to  aid  the  official  supervision  of  monls 
by  discDur^ng  disrrputable  tneaos  of  subsistence;  and  (his 
□tdinance,  accDiding  10  Herodotus,  was  introduced  by  Sokm 
into  the  Athenian  scheme  of  adralnistiition,  where  it  developed 
later  into  an  electoral  ncord. 

It  was  in  Rome,  however,  (hat  the  system  from  which  tbe 
name  of  the  Inqniry  tg  derived  was  first  established  upon  a 
regular  footing.  The  otfginai  census  was  ascribed  la  Servius 
TuHius,  and  in  the  conatfcudon  whidi  goo  by  his  name  it  was 
decreed  that  every  fifth  year  the  population  should  be  enumer- 
ated along  with  the  property  of  each  fimDy — land,  livestock, 
slaves  and  ftrcdmen.  The  main  object  was  to  ensure  tbe 
accurate  division  of  the  people  inlo  Ihe  sii  main  cUsses  and 
their  respective  centuries,  which  were  based  upon  considenitiom 
of  comtdned  numbers  and  wealth.  With  the  increase  of  (he 
city  the  operation  grew  In  importance,  and  was  followed  by  an 
official  injjEnm,  or  purificatory  sacrifice,  ofloed  on  behalf  of  tbe 
people  by  ti«  censors  or  functi(Hiaries  in  charge  of  the  daofica- 
tion.  Hence  the  name  of  tultrum  came  to  denote  the  intercensal 
term,  or  a  period  of  five  years.    The  word  census,  too,  came  to 


n  of  the 

dais,  as  wdl  as  Ibe 

t  registering  the  reso 

ircesof 

he  individual-    Later, 

led  In  tbe  sense  of  the 

mpositio 

itself,  in  wbicb  it  has 

in  the  contracted  fo 

.     Unfortnoatdy  tbe 

erests  ot  the  Inquiry, 

ndnore 

cord  has  been  banded 

ting  to  the  population  0 

f  the  city 

ndits  neighbourhood. 

me  of  Augustus  the  ce 

uuswis 

eriended  to  tbe  whole 

irds  of  the  (}ospd  of  St  Luke,  be  ordered 
"  the  whole  worid  to  be  laud,"  or,  according  to  tbe  levisid 
version,  to  be  entillal.  Tbe  cotnpUation  of  the  results  o[  ths 
tbe  moat  comprehensive  eaumeralion  till  tlien  attempted  was 
engaging  the  attention  oI  the  emperor,  it  is  said,  just  befote  his 
death,  hut  was  never  completed.  The  various  inquiries  Instituted 
during  the  middle  ages,  such  as  Ibe  Domesday  Book  and  the 
Breviary  of  Chariemagne.  were  so  far  on  the  Koman  model  thit 
they  took  little  or  no  account  of  the  population,  the  feudal 
ibably  rendering  idornalkin  reganling  it  UDnecessaiy 


The  foundations  ol  

laid  in  Europe  towards  tbe  middle  or  end  ai  tbe  i7tb  centnii. 
Sweden  led  the  way,  by  making  compulsory  tbe  pArisb  recopi 
of  binha,  deaibs  and  mairiagei,  kept  by  the  deiiy,  and  eitesdiiit 
it  to  indude  the  whole  of  Ibe  domidled  population  of  tbe  putik. 
In  Fiance,  Colberi,  in  i6jo,  ordered  the  extension  to  tbe  mil 
communes  ot  tbe  system  which  had  for  many  yean  baxo  in  tone 
in  Paris  of  registering  and  pcsiodically  pufcAisUsf  tbe  ^^^tf**^ 
occunences  ot  the  locality.  Five  years  before  tbis,  bowein. 
a  periodical  enumeniion  by  familita  and  individula  bad  beet 
'  t  Gole&y  of  New  Fiance,  and  was  co 


(i»3 


Quebec  from  1665  tiD  II S4.   Thk, 

(o  be  tbc  eaclicd  of  modern  censiues. 

ESorls  luve  beeo  aLmost  unceaun^y  made  ftucc  1B73  by 
lUtisdcal  cxpcrti  in  periodical  coDference  10  bring  ftbout  « 
general  undcrstandlD^,  Btti,  as  to  the  subject!  which  maj  be 
coDsidcicd  molt  likely  U>  be  ascertained  with  ipproiimate 
■Ccuzicy  at  a  cemus,  and  lecondly — a  point  of  fcucely  lest 
impoetaoce — aa  to  the  fonn  in  which  the  results  of  the  ioquijy 
should  be  compiled  in  onlti  to  itndei  compuison  possible 
between  the  lacti  ncotded  in  the  diffftcnt  anas.  In  regard 
to  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  it  i>  tecogaiMd  that  much  is  ptaciic- 
■ble  in  a  counliy  nbere  the  agency  of  tninnl  ofGciil*  is  employed 
througbout  the  opeiation  which  omnot  be  upected  to  be 
mdequaiely  ntorded  where  the  icsponsibiUty  [or  the  conectness 
at  the  Rplin  is  Ihrawn  upon  the  hoiuiholdcc.  The  lUndard 
Mt  up  by  emintDl  ilitisticians,  tberefoie,  may  be  taken  to  repie- 
KOt  an  ideal,  not  likely  lo  be  attained  anywhere  undei  piewst 
cooditiou,  but  towudi  which  each  aucceitivc  census  may  be 
expected  l«  tdvaoce.  The  subjecli  to  which  most  anpoiUnce 
i*  attached  fiom  lb«  internaiienal  standpoinl  ace  age,  tei, 
dvil  ODDditiOD,  birthplace,  illitency  and  certain  inEncilica. 
Occupation,  too.  ahonld  be  included,  but  the  recoid  of  so  detailed 
a  subject  is  usually  considered  to  be  better  obtained  by  a  epetial 
inquity,  ruthcr  than  by  the  rough  and  ready  methods  of  a 
synchronous  enumeration.  This  course  has  been  adopted  in 
Germany,  Belgium  and  France,  and  an  approach  to  it  is  made 
in  the  decennial  census  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Religtous  dcnomintlion,  anoLbeiol  the  general  subjects  suggested, 
ia  of  considerably  nwte  imporUi 


Id  thesa 


idofoi 


which  is  oftei 


usefully  supplenMnted  by  the 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  internal  diiSEifiation  and  the 
combinationt  o(  the  above  subjects  an  also  iniiters  to  be  treated 
upon  some  unifotm  plan,  if  the  lull  value  of  ibe  statistics  is  to 
be  eitficted  from  the  taw  material.  On  the  wboli.  the  progress 
towards  1  general  undersunding  on  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
questions  here  mentioned  which  has  been  made  in  the  prettal 
generation,  is  a  gratifying  ttihute  lo  those  who  have  long 
laboured  in  the  cause  ol  cfEcient  enumeration. 


Thi:  British  Eupiu 


.    Ini; 


(or  the  annual  enumen 
receipt  of  parochial  re 


;dby«; 


support,  lo  provide 
of  the  people  and  of  the  pertons  in 
ft  was  vioknily  opposed  as  "  sub- 
)[  EngLish  liberty  "  and  as  liliety  lo 
ne  public  misfoflune  or  an  epidemiad  distemper." 
Alter  passing  that  Haute,  however,  the  bill  was  ihiown  out  by 
the  House  ol  Lords,  llie  fear  of  disclosing  to  the  enemies  ol 
England  the  weakness  of  the  country  in  fighting-material  was 
one  of  the  main  objections  ofiered  to  the  proposal  By  the  end 
of  tfie  century,  however,  owing  to  a  great  extent  to  the  pubika- 
tion  of  the  essays  of  Maithus,  the  pendulum  had  swung  far  in  the 
oiqusite  direction.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  possess  the  means 
of  judging  flora  lime  to  lime  the  itlitioM  between  an  iiHieaiini 
population  and  the  means  of  lubiisUnce.  A  ceosu)  bill,  accord- 
ingly, again  brought  in  by  &  private  mcBber,  became  law  without 
DKioution  at  the  end  of  iSoo,  and  the  £iU  emunenlion  under 
it  took  place  in  March  of  the  iollowing  yev,  the  opentloiu  being 
Confined  to  Great  Britain-  Tlw  inquiry  wasentnisted  in  En^and 
lo  the  overseers,  acting  under  the  justices  ol  the  peace  and  the 
high  comtablca,  and  in  Scotland,  1«  village  icboolnuleis,  under 
the  ihaiHi.  A  tu)qilemenlary  atalanciit  of  births,  deaths  and 
marriage!  for  each  parish  was  tetpiind  fioni  the  dcfsy.  who 
transnilled  it  10  putiament  ihcough  the  bishop*  «Jid  ptimates 
niccexsively.  Then  was  no  centnl  office  a  «oatral.  the 
schedule  required  the  number  of  ho«sei,fa)hBfaittdaDd  otherwise, 
tbepopuktioootcach  family,fay  sn,aBdthaae~  ~  — j— 

one  of  the  three  heads,  (a)  agrknlture,  U)  trade, 
industry,  or  (f)  etbei  than  theM  Iwo,    Tbe  km 


not  satisfactory,  n       . 

later,  the  chief  alteration  in  the  Inquiry  was  the  tubstitution  ol 

the  main  occupation  of  the  family  for  that  of  the  individuaf- 

of  the  difficulties  involved  in  such  operations  aud  the  numerous 
sources  of  error  latent  in  an  apparently  simple  set  of  questions. 
In  tSii  an  attempt  lo  get  a  return  of  ages  wu  made,  but  it  was 
iwt  repeated  in  1S31,  when  the  attention  of  the  enumeiaiors 
was  conceniialed  upon  grealei  detail  in  the  ocoqiation  recotd. 
Their  tSorla  were  lucces^ul  in  getting  a  belter,  but  still  far  front 
complete  result.  The  creation,  in  i8m.  of  poor  law  unions,  and 
the  establishment,  in  iSjt,  of  civil  registration  districts,  as  a 
rule  coteimioous  with  them,  provided  a  new  basis  for  the  taking 
of  a  census,  and  the  operatioas  in  J&4 1  were  made  over  accord- 
ingly to  the  supervision  of  the  registrar-general  and  hii  staff. 
The  inquiry  was  extended  to  the  sex,  age  and  occufiation  of 
every  individual;  those  bom  in  the  district  were  ilistinguished 
from  othen,  foreigners  being  also  separately  returned.     The 


er  of  be 


kbited. 
1  noted  in  the  re 


births,  deaths  and  m 

last  time.    The  most  important 

transfer  of  the  napon^bility  for  filling  up  the  schedule  from 

the  overseers  to  the  householders,  thereby  lenderiog  poMible 

With  Bomemodification  in  detail,  the  system  then  itiaugutailed 
has  been  since  maintained.  In  iSji  the  nlatioiuhip  to  the  head 
of  the  family,  civil  condition,  and  the  blind  and  deaf-mute  were 
included  in  Ihe  inquiry.  On  this  occasion,  tbe  act  providing 
for  tlie  census  was  interpreted  to  authoiiie  the  oolleetion  of 
details  regarding  accommodiLion  in  places  of  public  worship 


X  there) 


tion  about  educational  establisbmenta.  A  i^Huate  report  wu 
published  on  the  former  subject  which  proved  sonelhing  of  a 
storm  centre.  The  census  of  i  g;  1  obtained  f«  Ihe  first  time  a 
return  of  persoiu  of  unsound  mind  not  conhned  in  aaylimis. 
During  Ihe  a«t  lea  yean,  the  separate  areas  lor  which  papula* 
lion  returns  had  to  be  prepared  were  seriously  multiplied  by  the 
creationo[sanilatydislricts,tothenumberDfo66.  The  necessity, 
Lrpoaes,  of  labulatiol 


there 


IS  for 


In  a 


of  the  CD 


as  an  frequently 
f  the  cioaus  of   1801,  a  treasury 


I  suggostioDs 


commitlee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  v 

posalt  were  adopted  as  to  the  snbdivii 
coJumn  into  employer,  employed  and  independent  worker,  vti 
as  to  the  record  upon  the  schedule  of  the  number  of  room* 
occupied  by  Ihe  family,  where  not  more  than  fiva.  Squrata 
entry  was  also  made  of  the  persons  living  upon  property  or 
rttoarces,  but  not  following  any  occupation.  No  aclion  wai 
taken,  bciwevtr,  upon  Ifae  more  important  recommendation  that 
midway  between  two  censuses  a  simple  ewmeration  by  sex  and 
prepared  in  tftqr,  for 
sh,  only  Engli^,  and 
ofinlanta,  theresolts 
were  of  little  value.  In  iqo>  the  same  biformalioa  was  called 
for,  cxchidiBg  ail  under  three  years  of  age.  Tbc  term  tenement, 
toe,  was  EulHtituted  for  tbat  of  storey,  as  the  subdivision  of  a 
house,  whilit  in  addition  la  inhabited  and  uninhabited  bouMS. 
tbsMDCCUpied  by  day,  but  not  by  night,  were  separately  recorded. 
The  nationality  of  Iboie  bom  abroad,  which  used  to  be  returned 
only  lor  British  subjects,  was  called  for  from  all  not  bom  within 
tbe  kingdom. 

SiHiaBd, — Id' the  acts  Tclating  to  the  ccntin  from  iSai  to 
iSji,  pnviann  lot  the  siumentioa  of  Scotland  wu  made  with 
that  for  England  and  Wales,  allowance  being  nude  inr  the 
diflemccs  In  procedure,  which  mainly '  concerned  the  agency 
to  be  employed.  In  i8;s,  howtver.  civil  regismtion  of  birtha 
and  deaths  was  established  in  Scotland,  and  tbe  conduct  of  tbe 
ccnsu  of  ilGi  was,  by  a  sepaiatB  act,  eattusted  to  the  registnr- 
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u  lonowed  II  (be 


genera!  of  tbal  cmmliy.    The  hi 

wu  traumed.  The  coBiplnity  ol  idministrative  artu,  though 
ttr  less  iKoD  Id  England,  was  simplilicd,  and  the  census  cain- 
[rilalton  propattionAtely  fadlilated,  by  the  passing  of  the  Local' 
Government  Act  for  Scotland,  in  iSSg.  In  iS8i,  Ihe  definilion 
of  I  house  In  Scotland  was  made  identical  with  that  in  England, 
Sinn:  previously  what  was  cilled  a  house  in  the  DOrlhera  portion 
of  Cteit  Briinin  wislinownas  a  Icncmenlin  the  soulb,  *nd  vice 
versa.  EiDce  1861  b  mum  has  been  called  for  in  Scotland  of 
Ihe  number  of  imma  mih  one  or  n»re  nindovis.  and  that  of 
children  ol  school-age  under  injiniciion  is  also  included  in  the 
inquiry.    The  number  of  persons  ^leiking  Gaelic  was  recorded 

at  the  neit  census,  and  in  looi  was  brought  inlo  hatnuiny  wiLb 

frttaiul. — An  estimate  of  the  papulation  of  Ireland  was  made 
as  early  as  ifiyi,  by  Sir  W.  Pelty,  and  another  in  i;i>,  in  <xa- 
nciion  wiib  the  hearth-money,  but  the  first  aliempt  to  take  a 
regular  cenaus  was  made  in  iSii,  through  the  Ciand  Juries. 


be  Iter,  but  the 

■Hsional  inquiry 

basis  for  the  1 

wly  inin 

of  the  or 

of  an  educated 

constabo 

lordr 


1:  numbers  they 

I  system  of  public  instruction. 

t  lurvty  and  Ihe  esUblishment 
.  JTC*  brought  the  operations  of 
TS4T  up  10  the  level  of  those  oi  Ihe  sister  kingdom.  The  main 
difTetence  in  procedure  between  the  two  inquiries  is  thai  in 
Ireland  the  srhedule  is  filled  in  by  Ihe  enumeiator.  a  member 
of  the  constabulary,  or,  in  Dublin,  of  Ihe  metropolitiui  polite, 
instead  of  being  left  10  the  householder.  The  Ubuialion  of  Ihe 
Rtums.  again,  is  carried  out  at  the  cenlial  ofbce  [lom  the 
odglniil  schedule,  and  not,  as  in  Engbnd.  from  the  booli  into 


The  I 


It  it 


Ireland 


considerable  1 


accommodation  arc  luUer.  A  column  is  provided  for  the  degret 
oEeducation.andanoIher  for  religions  denomination,  an  addilior 
■hich  hai  alwayi  been  successfully  resisted  in  England.    Thii 

tnnmenlions  wilhout  matcHatly  affecting  the  eiteni  of  Ihi 
record.     The  inquiry  as  to  '  '  


cmp„ro,Uy  in 


helher 


:  horn 


or  in  a  hospital.  There  is  also  a  tidumn  ^or  the  entry  of  persons 
speaking  the  Iriih  language  only  01  able  to  speak  borh  thai  and 
English.  In  the  report  of  looi  for  England  and  Wales  [p.  170I 
a  table  Is  given  shoving,  for  the  ihrte  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  relative  number  of  persons  speaking  the  andeni 
languages  cither  eichislvely  or  in  addition  to  English, 


I    Drfim 
a  a(  Ihe  British  en 


leal  which  appeals 


mensuiate  irllh  the  difficulties  lo  be  surmaunled.  Seal 
i>  are  the  colonies  and  dependencies  over  the  world,  the 
found  most  luilable  for  the  inquiry  in  the  nwthet  counlti 
the  temperate  regions  of  Ihe  north  is  the  oppoiilc  io  Ihc  ti 
and  inconvenient  al  the  antipodes.  Then,  again,  as  to  the 
ol  Ihe  inquiry,  the  administralive  purposes  for  which  inlbrni 
is  thus  collected  varygreilly  in  the  different  countries,  an 
inquiry,  too,  has  Io  lie  limiled  li  ' 
locality  allow 


illingto 


.    Bypr 


>e  oblDiDed  in  regard  to 


(tof  ll 


unit*  ot  the  tnqnre,  and  propetals  to  this  effect  were  made  by 
Ihe  rEgbtrar-general  of  England  and  Wales  io  Ids  report  upon 
tbefigurettoriool.  Frevioultolhaldate,  UiBonlysteplowards 
'  IB  of  the  ceana  iDiulti  of  ibe  eoqiite  bad  been  a  bare 


statement  of  area  and  population,  appended  without  analyA, 
comparison  or  comment.  10  the  reports  for  England  and  Wales, 
from  the  year  itWi  oowuds.  In  igoj,  however,  the  reluini 
published  in  Ihe  colonial  reports  were  combined  with  those  1^ 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  subjects  of  house-room,  sci,  age, 
dvil  condition,  birthplace,  occupation,  and,  wbere  available, 
instruction,  icllgion  and  infirmities,  were  reviewed  s  fully  as 
the  wont  of  uniloimlly  in  Ibe  material  pcnnilted  (Command 
paper.  iSGo.  iQofi).  The  measures  taken  by  the  prjndpal  sulci, 
colonics  and  dependencies  for  the  periodical  enummtion  of 
their  population  art  set  forth  below. 

CsiHufa.— The  first  enumcnlioD  of  what  wai  iflemid) 
called  Lower  Canada,  took  place,  as  above  staled,  in  1665,  and 
dealt  with  Ihe  legal,  or  domiciled,  population,  not  with  that 
actually  present  at  the  time  of  the  census,  a  practice  still  main* 
prevailing  in  the  rest  of  the  err()ire. 


The  r 


<]  these 


,»«e  ■ 


a  partial  return  of  professiOD 
iraae.  uter  on,  ine  lail  item  was  abandoned  to  favour  of  a 
cr  return  of  agiicullura!  resources,  a  tealute  which  has 
lained  a  prominent  part  of  Ihe  inquiry.  After  the  British 
iipation,  a  census  was  taken  in  176J  and  >;&«,  and  auiually 
n  J&14  to  1843,  Ihe  information  asked  Uit  differing  from 
t  to  lime.  Enumerations  were  conducted  independenlly 
Lhe  diilercnt  lUtes  unti!  1871,  when  the  fiiat  federal  census 
>  taken  of  the  older  parti  of  the  Dominion.    Since  then,  tin 

tnlly  coloniied  tenilories  of  Manitoba  and  the  Nonh-WeiJ, 
:re  an  intermediale  census  was  found  necessary  io  1885-18(6. 
c  census  of  Canada  is  organiaed  on  the  pHna  adr^ted  in  tbe 
Ltcd  Slatei  rather  than  in  accordance  wilh  British  practirt, 
I  inchides  much  which  is  Ibe  (ubject  of  annual  relumi  in  the 
n  country,  or  is  not  offidaily  collected  al  all. 
deaihi  in  Ihe  year  preceding  tbe  eeanis,  for  i 
:pd  for,  there  bong  no  ngiilriiion  of  such  occuticnca  in  ibe 
nl  tracts.  In  consideratiiHi  of  Ihe  large  immigrant  populatka 
in.  the  birthplace  of  each  parent  is  recorded,  irilh  details  as 
migratfoo.    ^xupa- 


■cdelaib 


dealt  ■ 


f  them 


nulely.  i 


TTw 

lo  j6i  questions,  is  not  left  to  the  bouseboldet.  but  entrusted 
to  enumerators  specially  engaged,  working  under  the  suptrviidDa 
of  the  Deparlment  of  Agricullurt.    Owing  10  the  sparse  popull- 

dominion.  the  inquiry,  though  relerrcd  lo  a  ungle  date,  ia  not 
completed  on  that  day,  a  roontb  being  allowed  to  the  enumeralot 
for  Ihe  cDllcdion  of  bis  returns  and  their  revision  and  inits- 
misslon  to  the  cenlnl  office.  A  spedal  feature  in  the  c^nlioBS 
is  the  pmvrsion,  necetsillteil  by  the  record  of  tbe  letal  popnlatkai, 
for  the  inclusion  In  the  local  return  of  the  penom  temporarily 
abicni  on  the  dale  of  Ibe  census,  and  tbdr  adjustment  in  ibe 
general  aggregates.  1  mallei  to  which  coniider^e  atleniion  is 
paid.  The  very  large  mass  oi  deuil  collected  at  these  inquiriei 
entails  an  unusually  long  lime  qwnt  in  compOition:  the 
statistics  of  population,  accordingly,  are  available  eouidcrabl; 
in  advance  of  those  telaiing  to  production  and  industnes. 

^■ulraJaiis. — As  the  iphete  of  Ihe  census  operations  in  Cana^ 
has  been  gradually  spreading  from  Ibe  small  beginnings  on  ibr 
eait  coast  lo  Ibe  Immense  lerrilorics  ot  the  noilh.west,  so,  in 
the  island  ontinent,  colonisation,  first  concentrated  in  the 
south-east,  hai  extended  aking  the  couts  and  thence  into  tbe 
inlerin-,  eiccpl  In  Ihe  northern  region.  The  first  act  of  eSertin 
occupation  ol  the  country  having  been  the  estabUshmcnt  ol  ■ 
penal  letllemenl,  the  only  population  to  be  dealt  with  in  ibt 
earlier  years  ol  Brilldi  ■dminislialion  was  ihal  under  reMraiiH. 
wilh  It)  guardians  and  a  few  scaiteied  immigranti  in  iIh' 
immediatenci|bbaorbood  of  Sydney  Cove,  This  was  eouiiKraieil 
from  17SS  onwards  by  ofGdal  "  mitslcn,"  al  firet  mek^.  and 
•flnwardsatlengthcBinf  intemb.  The  record  was  M  inaccnnu 
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that  it  hid  QDsulinicilnluB  until  iSjo,  >twii  the  mtulei  wu 

l»Un  »ltn  due  pr»p»tiilion  lud  with  greitcc  a»,  »ppnjiim»[iiig 
to  the  tyitem  oi  ■  regular  census  Hie  tint  operktion,  however, 
called  by  the  Utter  onDie,  wu  tbe  euumentuKi  of  iSig,  wheu 
m  Id  wu  pund  piovidiag  (oi  the  esumention  of  lit  whole 
pcfFuUiiaD,  the  occupied  »ea  ud  the  live-Uock.  Tla  dctuli 
at  popuUiioa  included  tet,  ctuldrca  und  adulu  ntpHiiveJy, 
teliiiDi)  and  jlafiu,  thlt  Is  whethei  iiee  (immigrants  or  liberetid 
CTBvitt*),  on  l)ciet-o(-leiiv{ 


nSji" 


ii8j6.    In  18419 


ctnui  wu  tnken  of  Ne*  Zcilind  ukd  Tasmuiia  ropcctively. 
Tbe  Kop«  of  the  inquiir  in  New  South  Wilei  wu  noiewhit 
etunded  ind  nutle  le  include  occupitioni  olbci  ihiii  ((ncullun 
■nditDck-btteding.  Fivtynnlaur, tlicincFcusoC tbepopula- 
lion  jutlifled  the  lunhel  addition  of'  puticulkti  Kgsrding 
binh|iU(e  And  education.  The  leconl  of  ilalm,  too,  wu  nude 
apliniial,  uid  in  iSj6  wu  omitted  fiom  the  icbedub:.  In  thil 
ytXT,  moROver,  Victoiia,  which  had  become  a  separate  colony, 
took  It*  own  ceniuB.  South  Austnlia,  too,  wu  enumented 
in  1S46,  ten  jTui  (Iter  Id  foundation  u  a  colony.  Fitom  1S61 
the  cenwii  has  been  taken  decennially  by  all  the  ttatfs  except 
QaceuUnd,  where,  u  in  New  Zealand,  it  hu  been  quinquennul 
iinceLS7jand  1  SB i  respectively.  Up  to  and  including  the  cen»m 
of  1^1  each  Hate  conducted  separately  i«  own  inquities.  The 
KhniK  ofenumention  i>  bued  on  that  ol  Cieal  Biitain,  modiBed 
to  mit  the  conditions  of  a  thin  and  widely  scattered  populatioti. 
The  schedule)  an  diatiibuied  by  enumerateii  acting  under 
dituict  >upeivi»n;  but  it  ii  famd  imposaible  to  collect  the 
whole  numhei  in  1  siugle  day,  not  doei  the  mobility  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  tutal  tiact*  mskc  luch  eipedilion  nccesuiy.  In 
moiB  than  one  state  the  (lalice  are  employed  u  enumeiaton, 
but  eltewheie,  a  staS  has  to  be  ^lecially  recniled  foe  the  purpose. 
The  openlioni  were  improved  and  facilitated  by  meant  of  an 
ioteretatal  conleience  held  befoie  the  ccmui  of  1S91,  at  which 
a  standard  schedule  nu  adopted  and  a  acciei  of  fenenl  tablca 
■gtced  upon,  to  he  eupplemented  in  greater  detail  auording 
to  the  lequimnoila  of  each  Hate.  The  Itandacd  schedule,  in 
sddilioo  to  the  leading  facta  of  tei,  age,  civil  condilien,  birth- 
place, ocGUpalioii  and  bouie-room,  iocludei  education  and 
aifknets  as  well  as  in&muiiet,  aod  leaves  tbe  return  of  reUcious 
deuHTiiaaliDii  optional  with  the  houiehahlet.  Umler  the  head 
of  occupaiioo,  the  bread-winner  i>  diitinguMicd  from  hi)  depcnd- 
■Dia  and  is  ittuincd  u  employer,  employed,  at  wutkiog  on  hi* 
own  account,  u  is  now  the  utual  practice  in  ceosus- taking. 
Each  atale  tisuei  its  own  report,  ip  which  the  returns  are  worked 
tip  in  the  detail  leqiured  for  both  local  adminiuiative  purpoxs, 
and  for  comparitoa  with  (he  cotresponding  returns  lur  the 
neighbouring  terriioiy.   The  reports  lor  New  South  Wales  and 


Victotia  are  ._. . 
tbe  aiulyNi  they  contain  of  the 
young  coiomunity  uoder  mode 
S»m4A  Afrua. — Almost  from 
of  Ibe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Indian  tympany  iuliluted  ai 
atock  and  agricultural  piodu 
□nity  a  century  ^ 


comparatively 
nditions  of  progresL 
Ue  of  their  taking  poaaesslon 
[inhy,  th*  Netherlands  East 
reUuns  o[  population,  live- 
The  results  fcom  168;  lor 
do  not  apiKar  to  have  been 
■Btiy  obtained  on  the  aame 


method  by  the  Biiiidi  gi 
continued  in  1856.  The  infoimation  wu  collected  by  district 
officiall,  unguided  by  any  geoecHl  iaslIliCTloni  u  to  form  or 
piDCednn.  Tbe  tint  syncbionoi;)  censm  of  the  colony,  u  it 
was  then  constituted,  took  place  in  tMs,  on  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive (chedule.  Tea  yeais  later  the  loquiiy  was  catended 
to  religion  and  civil  condition,  and  for  the  census  of  1S91,  again, 
ft  rather  more  elabonte  schedule  wu  used-  The  next  census 
ma  deferred  till  t^o^,  b  consequence  of  the  disorganiation 
produced  by  Hk  Boer  war.  The  inquiry  wu  on  the  same  fines 
aa  its  ptedeunon,  with  a  little  more  deUll  u  to  industries  snd 
relisioiis  denCnination.  Speaking  generally,  the  adminlstntfon 
of  tbe  operation*  is  conducted  upon  the  Australian  plan,  with 
■pecial  attention  to  allaying  the  distrust  o[  the  native  and  more 
iSBocant  cUsM*,  for  which  puipox  the  InDuenca  of  tha  clergy 


L  1A91,  the  Kafir  population  was  ai 


unple  schedule,  by 


.   Ma 


by  large  age-groups  up  to 
of  birthplace,  in  a  form  affording  a  I 
ives  of  India,  an  element  of  coosideta 
■■      ■  itatedaf 


:ibcti 

Orange  River  ddonies  wer 
ft  census  had  been  taken  in 
of  the  Transvaal,  in  iSgC, : 


Fort 


ail,  recognitii^thc  remarkable 
ind  the  Oriental  in  the  matter 
tion.  The  Transvaal  and  the 
crated  in  i«a4.  In  the  latter, 
a  considerable  detail,  but  that 
3  have  been  far  from  complete 
'bite  population.   In  Southern 

Ltil  1Q04  that  tha  whole  population  wu  included  in 

The  dignity  in  all  these  cases  is  that  of  procuring 

(juantity  of  efficient  agency,  espedsDy  where  a  large 

te  native  population  bu  to  be  taken  into  accoimt. 

aioo,  amongst  others,  no  census  had  been  taken  up 

Nonhem  Rhodesia,  the  British  possessions  and 

at  eaaiem  Africa,  or,  again,  of  Xigeria  and  the 

Ltlachrd  to  the  West  African  colonies  of  Gambia, 

Sierra  Leooe  and  Lagot. 

Tlu  Wtil  ladia. — Each  of  tbe  small  administrative  gmups 

here  included  uka  its  census  independently  of  the  rest,  though 

since  1871  all  take  it  about  the  date  &ied  for  that  of  the  United 

Kingdom.    The  information  required  diffen  in  each  group,  but 

the  acbedule  is,  as  a  rule,  of  a  simple  character,  and  the  tesults 

of  the  inquiry  arc  usually  set  forth  with  comparatively  little 

Bent  or  onalyus.    In  some  of  the  groulu  distinctiona  ol 

ir  are  relumed  in  general  terms;  in  olhen,  not  at  alL    Chi 

ither  hand,  considerable  detail  b  indudeid  regarding  the 

indentured  labourera  recruited  from  India,  and  those  of  this  class 

permanently  settled  on  the  land  in  Guiana  and  Trinfdad. 

lus  wa>  taken  in  the  fonoer,  or  in  Jtunaiea  and  Barbados, 

.  a. — Here  the  census  is  taken  decentualLy,  on  the  same 
date  u  ia  India,  in  coDsidetalion  of  tbe  constant  stream  of 
olgtation  between  the  two  coimtiies.  Tbe  schedule  is  much  tlie 
atne  as  in  India  with  tbe  substitution  of  race  for  cute.    Until 

distributed  before  and  collected  after  the  appointed 


is  the  largest  aggregate  yd 


India. — The  population 

ought  with  in  the  scope  of  a  synchronous  anouniiorm  cnumera- 
in.  It  amounts  to  three-fourths  o[  that  of  the  British  Empire, 
id  but  little  less  than  a  £f  th  ol  the  eslimated  population  of  the 
wotld.  Between  tS^  and  iSSi  each  province  conducted  its 
operationsindepcndenlly,  with  little  or  no  attempt  at 
uniformity  in  date,  schedule  « tabulation.  In  thelatter  year  the 
operations  were  placed  for  the  tint  lime  under  centtal  admini'stra- 
tiDn,and  thelike  procedure  wuadopted  in  iSg  i  and  190 1  ,with  luch 
modification  oi  detail  as  was  suggested  by  the  eipeiience  o(  the 
preceding  census.  OneacboccasiDonewareaahad  lobe  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  enuoeraiion,  whilst  the  necessity  for  the 
use  in  the  wilds  tracts  of  a  schedule  sinipler  in  its  demands  than 
Ihe  itandaid,  grew  less  u  the  country  got  more  accustomed  to 
the  inquiry,  and  the  el&ciency  of  the  administrative  agengr 
inCTcased.  Not  more  than  s  %  of  the  householders  in  India  can 
read  and  write,  and  the  proportion  capable  of  fully  undentanding 
the  schedule  and  uf  making  the  entries  in  it  correctly  is  still 
lower.  From  the  literate  minority,  therefore,  agency  hu  to  be 
drawn  in  sufiident  strength  to  uke  down  every  particle  of  tbe 
information  dictated  by  the  heads  of  familica.  As  it  would  be 
impossible  for  sa  enumerator  to  get  through  this  tusk  ia  the 

number  of  houses,  tha  operation  is  divided  into  two  processes 
First  a  preliminary  record  is  made  a  short  time  before  the  night 
'  the  penona  ordinarily  residing  in  each  house. 


Tben,  <m  tbit  idght.  IIm  mniiimlor,  T^fonxd  if  neotuTy  by 
lid  dr«fled  from  ouuidt,  nvi&iti  his  bat,  ind  brinEs  the  record 
up  ID  diu  hy  ilrikiog  out  Ihc  ibMnl  and  entering  the  new 
amvAb.   The  avenge  eitent  of  each  beat  is  arrnnged  to  iitctude 


c  reqiur 
added  the  i 


I  alone. 


geacy,  of  it  imt  i  tuth  id  the  above 
number,  charged  with  the  instruction  of  theit  lubordiDates,  the 
iiupcction  and  correction  of  the  preliminary  record,  and  the 
transTnision  of  the  Kheduje  boolu  1o  the  local  centre  after  the 
census  his  been  tilien.  The  supply  of  agency  for  these  duties  is, 
Eortanaltly,  not  defirienl.  Irrespective  of  the  large  numbei 
of  ctcrlLS,  village  scribes  and  state  ind  monhipil  employes 
which  can  be  drivm  upon  with  Init  slight  interruplian  of  official 
roallue,  there  is  i  fair  supply  of  cisuil  literary  labour  up  lo  the 
tnoderate  BUndird  required.  The  services,  too,  of  the  MJocated 
pubbc  are  nften  voluntirily  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  locil 
authorities  for  the  census  night,  with  no  desire  for  remuneTition 
beyond  out-of-poclcet  expenses,  and  the  addition,  perhaps,  of 
a  personal  letter  of  thanks  from  the  chief  olEciil  of  the  district. 
By  means  of  a  well^irganized  chain  of  tabulating  centres,  the 
preliminary  totals,  by  seies,  of  the  2<yi  mil  lions  enumerated  in 
igoi  were  given  to  the  public  irilhin  a  fortnight  of  the  census, 
and  differed  from  the  final  tvsults  by  no  more  than  94,000,  01 
•03%  The  schedule  adopled  conuins  la  addition  lo  the 
atandard  subject!  of  sex,  age,  dvil  condition,  birthplace,  occupa- 
tion and  in&mities,  columni  for  mother-tongue,  religion  and 
Met,  and  osle  and  sub-coite.  It  la  printed  in  about  id  lin- 
gaagei  Theresulisforeachptovinceorlargf siniearetabulaled 
locally,  hy  dliiTicti  or  linguistic  divisionj.  The  final  cotnpilBtion 
ll  done  by  a  provhida!  superintendent ,  who  prepares  hij  own 
report  upon  the  operations  and  results.  This  work  has  usually 
an  interot  not  found  in  corresponding  repotta  elsewhere,  in  (he 
prominent  place  necessirily  occupied  in  it  by  the  ethnographical 
variety  of  the  population. 


Inqulrfet  by  local  oSdali  In  connexion  with  measures  of 
taxation,  luch  as  the  hearth-tax  in  France,  were  instituted  in 
continental  Europe  13  early  at  the  i«th  centory;  but  as  the 
ba^  of  an  eslltnate  of  population  they  were  Intrinsically  untrust- 
worthy. Going  outside  Europe,  an  eiittme  instance  of  the 
reautls  of  combining  a  cenjus  with  more  definite  adminialMiive 
objects  may  lie  found  in  the  census  of  China  in  1711,  when  the 
population  enumerated  in  connexion  with  a  poll-tax  and  liability 
to  military  service,  was  returned  as  iS  millions;  but  forty  yan 
later,  when  the  question  was  that  of  the  measures  for  the  relief 
of  widespread  distress,  the  corresponding  total  rose  to  103 
millionsl   The  notion  of  obtaining  a  periodical  record    '         * 


natcd  frr 


I  fiscal  or  other  habilities. 


originated,  as  sUted  above,  in  Sweden,  where,  in  1686,  the  bittb 
and  death  registers,  till  then  kept  voluntarily  by  the  parish 
elergy,  were  made  compuUory  and  general,  the  «ulu  for  each 
year  being  communicated  to  a  central  office.  A  census,  as  a 
qKcia]  undertaking,  waj  not,  however,  caitied  out  in  that  coimtry 
until  17*9-  The  eiample  of  Sweden  was  followed  in  the  next 
year  by  inland,  and  twenty  years  later,  by  Norway,  where  the 
parish  register  was  an  existing  institution,  as  in  the  nrfghbouring 
state.  Several  other  countries  followed  tuil  in  the  coutae  o(  the 
iglhcwiluty,  though  the  rejults  weiT  either  partial  or  inacturate. 
Amoilgst  Ihtm  was  Spain,  though  hete  ■  ttuitwotihy  eenans 
was  not  obtained  untQ  1857,  or  perhaps  1SS7.  Some  ol  the  small 
itala  of  Italy,  too,  recorded  their  population  In  the  middle  of 
the  above  century,  but  the  flnt  gcneial  census  of  tbat  coantry 
took  place  In  lEWi,  after  Its  unlfiratioc.  In  Austria,  a  censns  was 
(•ken  in  1754  by  the  parish  detgy,  eoncnrrentiy  with  the  civil 
authoritlea  and  tbe  milttary  catnmandanta,  Hungary  was  in 
part  emimeraied  thirty  years  later.  The  starting-point  of  the 
modem  census,  however,  fn  either  part  of  Ihc  dna!  raonatchv,  waa 
not  untn  1857.  Speaking  generally,  most  of  the  prindpal 
CMntifes  began  the  current  Kries  of  their  censuaes  tetwi 
ilij  and   1S6&     Hm  Gsmao  onpbe  baa  takes  lla  cam 


quinquennlaDy  since  its  (oundaHen,  bnt  tang  before  1S71  ■ 
census  at  short  intervals  used  ts  be  taken  In  all  the  states  of 
the  Zollverein,  for  the  purpose  •[  ascenainmg  the  contiihution 
to  the  federal  revenue,  the  amount  of  which  was  revisaUe  every 
three  yean.  The  last  great  country  to  enter  the  census  Geld 
was  Russia.  From  1771,  what  are  known  as  revisions  of  the 
population  were  periodically  carried  out,  for  military,  fiscal  sod 
police  purposes;  but  these  were  conducted  by  kjcal  officials 
without  eeniial  direction  or  systematic  organiulion.  In  iB>}r 
a  general  census  was  taken  as  synchronously  thKXi^out  the 
empire  ai  was  found  possible.  It  embraced  a  populatloosecond 
(0  that  of  India  akine.  as  China,  probably  the  most  populous 
coontry  fn  the  world,  has  not  yet  been  mbjected  to  this  test. 
The  inquiry  was  nude  in  great  detail,  under  central  contnd, 
and  on  1  [^n  sufGdently  elastic  to  suit  the  Kquirementi  of  10 
varied  a  conntty  and  poptilatlon.  As  in  India,  the  schedules 
had  to  be  issued  in  an  nnutual  number  of  languages,  and  wen 
dealt  with  ktcally  in  the  earlier  ttaso  of  Ubulation.  The 
principal  regions  of  which  the  populallM  ts  lliQ  a  matter  ol  mete 
conjecture  are  the  TUtUih  empire,  Persia,  Afghanistan.  China 
and  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  in  Asia,  ncariy  nine-tenths  ol 
Africa,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  South  America.  Q.  A.  B.) 

UNITID  SraTES 

Modem  census-taking  seems  to  have  originaLnl  In  llie  United 
Stitca.   Professor  von  Mayr  declares  in  a  recent  and  authoritative 

America  that  made  a  beginning  of  census-taking  in  tbe  large 
and  true  sense  of  that  word,"  and  Professor  H.  Wagner,  wriiini 
oF  the  censuses  of  Sweden,  said  to  have  been  taken  in  tbe  iSih 
century,  uses  these  words.  "  Since  1749  careful  pansh  registers 
have  been  kept  by  the  clergy  and  have  in  general  the  value  of 
censuses,"  Tbe  same  authority,  ilthongh  mentioning  ■  reported 
census  ol  Norway  In  ijfift,  imficales  his  conviction  thai  the  first 
real  ccbsio  of  that  country  was  in  1815.  Sweden,  Norway  aod 
the  United  States  are  the  only  countries  with  any  dalm  to  have 
taken  the  first  modem  census,  as  distinguished  from  a  register 
of  taxpayers,  Ac,  the  Unnl  descendant  ol  the  old  Roman  census. 
andlheinnovitionseems  to  bedue  to  the  linked  Stales.  If  soi 
the  first  modem  censns  was  the  American  census  of  1790.  At 
the  present  date  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  estimated  popula- 
tion  of  tbe  world  has  been  enumerated  in  this  way.  It  is  ol 
interest  accordingly  to  TK>fe  how  and  why  the  device  orrginattd, 

Tbe  Federal  census,  titich  began  In  1790  artd  has  been  IBkn 
every  ten  years  since  under  a  rtandnle  contained  in  Ibe  Co«- 
stltution  of  the  United  States,  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  (dntiwersT 
in  the  convention  whkh  prepared  the  document.  Represen- 
tatives of  the  smailer  states  as  a  rule  claimed  that  tbe  viMe,  isd 
■otheinflnence,  of  the  states  in  tbe  proposed  government  should 
be  cqDil,  Kepresenta lives  of  the  larger  states  as  a  rule  claimed 
that  their  greater  population  and  wefllih  wtreentflled  torceogDt- 
tion.  The  conlroveRy  ended  m  Ibe  creation  ol  a  blcameTal 
legislature  in  the  lower  branch  of  whic^  the'cfaim  of  tbe  target 
stat^  fouitd  recognition,  while  In  the  upper,  the  Senate,  each 
state  had  two  votes.  In  the  House  of  Reptesentatives  leals  wen 
10  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  tbe  nA- 
vention,  foreseeing  rapid  changes  of  population,  orduned  ai 
enumefBiion  of  the  inhabitants  and  a  ledhtrlbutioti  or  reappor- 
tionment of  seats  in  tl»e  House  ot  Representatives  every  ten  yean. 

Theprovision  of  tbe  (institution on  Ibe  Ht^ect  is  as  follows :— 
"  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  aiooBg 
(he  several  stales  which  nay  be  mchided  wltUn  Uda  Unioa 
according  to  their  respective  numbcn,  wUch  ihall  ba  dctermiDed 
by  adding  to  the  whtile  number  of  fne  penofls,  laduKiks  tbose 
bound  to  service  for  a  lom  of  years  and  exdading  TarfM^^  ug^ 
taied,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persona.  Tbe  actual  ennmcraliia 
shall  be  made  vrithin  three  years  afiar  tbe  fint  mcMiag  al  the 
Congress  of  tho  United  States,  and  wIdUn  evtiy  iiiliwi|nial 
term  of  ten  years.iDsachmaanHas  they  ihtll  bylaw  fttnct-" 

In  1740  Ibe  peipalaltim  was  reported  datsad  aa  siaves  and 
free,  thrfne  dasaedaawUteand  others,  the  ImiritjUBuinalB 
aBdlemals,  and  Ibalne  while  malasaaniidn  or  above  lixtea 
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yttn  a(  tp.    In  1800  u 
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re  appHed  aUo  Lc 


perhd 
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SUtec"    In  iSio 


vhi»  fmulcs.   Id  < 

1  ihowin;  "the    number,    naturt,   extent. 

waih  a^e  cUs  »mi  latnxluoed  for  free  white 
nules,  in  (ge  ousficatiaii  ol  Itnr  pcrlodi  ni  a^iUtd  to  Uh  free 
coloured  Ind  Ifie  slaves  of  each  sel,  and  the  number  of  aHeio 
■od  o[  pcnoiu  ancafcd  in  igiJcuIluR,  in  manufactures  and  [n 
Gomrance  vm  calkd  'or.  The  ioqufry  into  mdustiial  Ttf>'*''*T 
begun  In  iSio  wai  also  repeated  and  exiandcd. 

In  iS]0  tbirtcfD  age  dasies  irert  empbyed  for  free  vhftB  at 
each  KX,  aodsU  foi  the  free  coloured  and  the  slaves  of  each  ki. 
The  nnmber  of  tlieni,  of  i)w  deal  and  dumb  and  ilie  blind  wen 
alio  galbend. 

The  la*  undn  which  (he  mma  of  (840  tu  takes  (onlalnnl 
a  Dovd  piwiskw  bt  (be  piepustion  in  coDoeiioD  with  Ike 
CHUDi  of  lUttilical  (abb>  giviiig  "  luch  inCDnsatiDfi  in  relilioa 
to  mines,  agrtculturt,  tonnerce,  mamifutnra  and  KbDol*  t» 
will  eihibil  a  full  view  of  the  punuil3,  indujity,  edtmlion  and 


of  a 

the  Federal  ce 


eogtli  for  half  > 


with  it' 


3  as  a  basis  fof  a  reapportioniiieD 
of  seats  in  the  Home  of  itq>reicnUIives.  This  tendency  wi 
largrly  dne  to  a  deobt  whether  the  Federal  government  undf 
tbeConstilution  possessed  Ibe  power  to  initiate  general  slatistici 
Enquiries*  a  doubt  weQejqireasedfo  the  gth  edition  of  the  £ar>cfi 
^isftii  BrUtiHuica  by  Franda  A.  Walker,  himself  a  pnuninec 

"  The  reservation  by  the  .ta'em  o(  all  righti 


whetbF 
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.inbylberutioTUi 

the  guidance  of  the  leiisdlDnt. 
Even  (ham[h  the  supreme  court  sliouu  decide  aieb  legisution  10 
be  within  the  grant  of  powert  to  the  general  fovemiDefltt  the  ditlruit 
■nd  oppnition,  on  eoinCltutioiial  groundi.  of  ao  large  a  portion  at 
the  people,  could  not  but  go  far  to  defeat  tbrobject  ■ught." 

The  diEiculty  stated  in  lit  iaitfiig  quotation,  allbough  now 
jnainiy  of  inttoric  importance,  cierted  great  rnBuoico  npon  the 
development  of  the  American  censui  prior  to  190a. 

Tlie  pioneer  work  of  the  census  of  1S40  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tioDkl  ■tatiitjca.  itatistici  of  occupations,  of  deltclive  cluta 

WOK  radial  oiodifica- 
of  iSsa  Before  the 
cennis  law  was  passed,  a  census  Iward,  consuting  of  Ihi«  memben 
of  the  ptnidenl's  cabinet,  was  appointed  to  draft  plans  for  Ihc 
inquiry,  and  the  eiiutia]  ftuures  of  it*  leport  prepared  after 
ctHiMtltation  with  annmbaroflexdingitatistJcians  were  embodied 
In  the  law. 

The  census  of  iSjo  was  taken  on  aii  Khtdula,  one  lot  free 
Inhabitants,  one  for  davtm,  one  for  deaths  daring  the  preceding 
year,  one  for  agriculture,  oi»  foi  manufaccum  and  00*  foe  social 
Btatisiics.  The  litt  asked  lor  rtiumi  tegatdlng  valuation, 
tsjisiiivi,  educational  and  religious  itatistica,  pauperism,  ciime 
and  the  prevailing  met  of  wages  in  each  nmnidpal  djviiion. 
It  wasaliothefiral  American  censDS  to  give  a  line  of  the  Kbedile 
to  eacli  penon.  death  or  esUblisbiaent  sinaierated,  and  lbs*  to 
make  (he  mums  In  (he  fndlvi<hal  form  fniSipenuble  for  a 
detailed  classficadoo  and  compilation.  The  ttsulti  of  this 
cciuu*  wen  tabulated  with  ute  and  ikiD,  and  a  preliminary 
analysis  gave  the  salient  roMJti  ind  in  some  ease* nanpTed  then 
with  ESiropein  figures. 

Tlie  ciniui  of  11160  flowed  (he  modd  of  iU  predccemr  wifli 


slight  diangM.  When  th«  time  for  the  snt  e 
it  wu  fdl  that  new  hgllUtlon  was  needed,  and  a  committEe  of 
(he  Houseof  Representatives,  with  James  A.  Garfdd^  afterwards 
preaident  of  the  Umted  States,  at  its  head,  made  a  careFul  and 
tbotough  study  ol  the  situatioa  acd  reported  an  excellent  bill, 
which  paned  the  House,  but  was  defeated  by  uniowaid  influeacea 
in  tbe  Senate.  In  toosec|nence  thecennuoliS;o  was  taken  with 
the  outgiQwn  Diadunery  established  twenty  years  eaiiiet,  a  Law 
chaiactenHd  by  Francis  A.  Walker,  the  (upeiinicndent  of  the 


idbai- 


baiDus."  It  suffered  alto  from  tbe  fact  that  large  pi 
country  had  not  recovered  from  the  ruin  wtoughl  by  four  yeam 
ol  civil  war.  In  consequence  this  cemua  marks  the  lowest  ebb 
of  American  census  work.   Theaccuracyof  Iheiemltiisgeoerally 

omission,  were  probably  craifined  in  the  main  to  the  Southern 
states,  and  were  especially  frequent  among  tbe  negroes. 

^ce  iS;o  the  developmeot  o(  ccnnia  work  in  tbe  United 
Statei  has  been  steady  and  i^d.  The  taw,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  centuaof  1870  by  tbe  House  commit  tee,  furnished 
a  haul  be  greatly  impmved  te^sUtion  b  1870,  under  which  the 
tenth  cetuua  was  taken.  By  this  law  the  census  office  for  tbe 
fine  time  was  allowed  to  call  into  existence  and  to  control  an 
adequate  bcal  stoB  of  tuperviun  and  enumerator!.  The  scope 
of  the  worit  was  to  extended  as  to  make  the  (wenty-two  quarto 
volumcsof  the  tenth  cennu  almost  an  encycli^aedia,  not  only  of 
ibepopulatioo,buiitlioof  ibeproductaindresounxsof  the  United 
States.  Pnriiably  no  other  ccdiui  in  the  world  baa  ever  covered 
w  wide  a  taoieefnibjeicta,  and  perhaps  none  except  that  of  India 
and  tbe  eleventh  Anieiican  census  has  extended  through  so  many 
volumes:.  Tbe  topics  usually  contained  in  a  census  suffered  from 
tbe  gnat  addition  of  other  and  less  pertinent  matter,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  work  wu  usfavoun^Iy  aflected  by  Ihe  length 
nf  time  required  to  prepare  and  publish  the  volumes  (the  last 
ones  not  appearing  until  near  the  end  of  the  decide),  tbeori^nal 
underestimate  of  the  cost  of  tbe  work,  which  made  [requeue 
suppleoientiiy  appit^iiations  necessary,  tbe  resignation  of  Ihe 
superioteadent,  Francis  A.  Walker,  in  iSSi,  and  the  disability 
and  death  of  his  tuccessot,  Charles  W.  Seaton.    The  eleventh 

tenth,  and  extended  through  twenty-five  large  volumes,  present' 
inga  work  almost  aa  encyclopaedic,  but  much  more  distinctively 
atMisticaL 

The  popular  opinion  of  s  auna,  at  leut  in  the  United  States, 
depends  largely  upon  tbe  degree  U  which  ita  Sgurea  for  the 
pc^uliiion  ol  the  country,  of  state*,  and  e^iednlly  of  dties, 
meet  or  laQ  to  meet  the  eipectitioii*  of  the  interested  public. 
Judged  by  this  standanl.  (he  ceniui  of  1S90  was  less  favourably 
received  than  that  of  iSSo,  Tlie  enumerated  population  of  the 
country  iA  l^So  was  larger  than  had  been  antidpaled;  and  in 
the  fux  of  these  figures  it  was  difficult  for  local  complaints,  even 
where  they  were  made,  to  find  bearing  and  accrpiancc.  Bui 
according  to  the  eleventh  census  the  decennial  rate  of  growth 
of  population  fell  suddenly  from  over  30%,  which  tbe  figurej  bad 
shown  between  i8i«  and  liWo.  and  in  every  preceding  decade 
of  the  century,  except  that  ol  the  Civil  War,  to  less  than  i(%, 
in  qute  of  as  immigrstian  oeuly  double  that  of  any  preceding 
decade.  For  thia  change  no  adequate  explanation  was  oCeted 
by  Ihe  ctDSua  ofBce.  Hence  the  ptoteit*  of  those  who  bdieved 
that  Ihe  figure*  for  papulation  were  too  small  swelled  into  a 
general  chorus  of  dissatisfaction.  But  the  census  was  probably 
more  correct  than  the  critin.  Most  of  the  motives  influendng 
popular  estimates  of  population  in  (he  Uniled  Slates  tend  lo 
exaggeration.  The  <fiBventioD  which  drafted  the  CoutitulioB 
of  the  United  Slata  attempted  to  secure  a  balance  of  Interest* 
by  npponioning  both  representatives  in  Congress  and  direct 
taxes  according  to  population.  A  passage  in  The  FedlralisI 
si«gesta  tbe  motives  ol  the  convention  u  followi;— 


le  faia*  a*  possible 


linK  th. 


With  Ibc  diiappHitnci 


iTvbich  wiJI  nntnl  lad  talaan  ucli  alhcr.  mud  prbdim 

equuirE  EmpirtuliFy-" 

.latioH  M  »  sauiCT  of  federal 

.entioncd  for  undetslating  tbc  population 
disappeind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deain  for  many  repR- 
KntBtivQ  in  CongRu  hu  been  leinlbntd  by  the  more  ii^ueodal 
feelinp  of  locd  pride  »nd  of  rivalry  with  other  citiei  of  somewhrnt 
wmiliT  size.  Hence  a  compliint  liat  the  popolition  i>  ovenlated 
ii  seldom  hesrd,  »ad  hence,  »1»,  popular  chttgei  of  ui  uader- 
coDDl  aSord  tiltle  evidence  that  tiie  population  was  really  laijer 
than  silled  by  the  censu). 

Afici  the  detailed  iibulatlon  had  been  ogmplettd,  It  wis  shown 
that  the  number  of  peijons  under  ten  yean  of  age  in  1S90  was 
suipriiingly  snail,  and  thai  this  deficiency  in  children  wai  a 
leading  cause  of  the  slow  growth  in  pt^ubtion.  Befon  the 
tabulation  had  been  made  Frandi  A.  Walker  wrote:—"  If  the 
birth-rate  among  the  previously  existing  population  did  not 
cuffer  a  sharp  decline  ,  .  .  the  census  of  iStjo  cannot  be  vindi- 
cated. To  ascertain  the  facts  we  must  await  the  tabulation  of 
the  population  by  periods  of  life,  and  ascertain  bow  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  iSgo  were  under  ten  yein 
of  age."  Thac  results  thus  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the 
count  of  1B90.  Eflorta  to  invalidate  the  census  retnrai  by  com- 
parison with  the  ngisliation  records  of  Massachusetts  cannot  b« 
dee  medconclu»vc, since  in  the  United  Suies,  as  in  GiHit 


error  than  regis  Iraii: 

ol  the  eleventh  census,  apart  ft 

results  as  a  wbole  fit  in  with  " 


inls.    . 


ons  have  I 


e  of  the  I 


omputing  from  tbem 
aSo  what  the  popnlalion  at  the  di 
hould  have  been,  if  the  anntial  rate  of  Increase  had  heci 
I  appesrs  that  in  no  case,  except  New  York  Ci 
ras  the  difference  between  the  enumerstions  and  rnese  esumatea 
ver  4  %.  In  Oregon  about  30,000  more  peo[de  were  found  in 
gga  than  the  estimate  would  lead  one  to  eipect;  In  New  York 
it^,  about  100,000  less.  It  seems  not  impi«h>bte  that  in  the 
itter,  where  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  count  during  the 
ummer  are  almost  insurmountable,  serion*  ordisions  occurred, 
ms  the  accuracy  of  the  eleventh 


SliU, 


whole. 
[Its  of  the  11 


nsus  (1900]  further  refute  ibe 
argument  that  would  maintain  the  eleventh  census  to  bt 
inaccurate  because  it  showed  a  smaller  rale  of  increase  in  popu]«- 
tion  during  the  preceding  decade  than  had  been  recorded  by 
other  censuses  during  eJiriier  decades.  The  rate  of  increase  dur- 
ing the  decade  ending  In  i^oo  was  even  le;^  than  thai  for  the 
preceding  decade:  and  it  is  impossible  that  a  falling  d9  so  marked 
'    1  be  the  result  of  ibeer 


Ina 


of  Inn 


a,  Haw 


,  Indian 


In  that  year— 
cwelflh  censui 
._;9fl.  one  ol  t! 
By  ihli  law  lh< 

,  .he  director  of  Ibe  c*nBi>iaCh 

ol  Che  interiDr,  and  in  all  plant  lor  the  « 
head  ol  the  office  waa  responsible  for  succes 


The  law  regulating  tl 
thoK  ol  1790,  1B50  and 

more  independent  than  m 


denervei  to  tank  with 


-js  inquiry  Iil._  —  ^ 
jniring  the  4id  tf  the 

SwrT'^'S^'ha.i 


It—fint.  those  of  priniary 
nunerator;  and,  secondly, 
of  vodKtion  wiltnul  the 
o  be  finWwd  and  puMUml 

mpklion.  By  this  means 
ntrated  on  1  small  number 


CENSUS 

<dwhjectiiB 
voluBcaoltb 

Uoderlhel .-  - 

residuary  powers  to  the  levefal  K 
synem  of  recerdlq 

naikwal  qntem  01 


CD),  with  Its  delrtatlon  of  ill 
1  the  Uahcd  Slate*  tent  ■• 


the  New 


le  method  of  eni 
.-ibtics,  cnp 
a  trustworthy 


then 


a  which  have  eat^ 


I  and  ■  (e*  olhen  io  Iheil  vi 


ipkle  that  hardlytwo-ihifda  of  thi 

in  any  comrnunity  during  Ibe  prcoedin*  j-ear  aie  obtained 
enumerator  vUitJng  the  CiDilies.  no  aaiiiTactoir  boili  foe  it 
pulalien  of  death-nta  ii  aBonkd,  and  Ihe  leiunia  have  cxi 


. J  eropfc    The  cenua  Bguies     . 

fdnif  1st  June  1900,  and  hurried  and  < 
rdincvcmr'scfwareatinaacsure  tobAi 
lisuieaiiditat  the  KUBmet't  work. 


ThedU 


lufii^c* 


3  of   Ibe   c 


-.-     A   lar^  pmportioi 

keep  latiKlaCtO^  accounts,  aod  an  luiiwci  urc  ijcKmum  wnn  ww 

ol  the  oeima.  and  to  fear  (bat  the  jnfotnalSen  (jvcs  will  be  spa 
to  the  public  or  betrayed  10  competitors^  Fiutbcnniiec  the  maid' 
'"^turlni  schedule  pmupf»ac*  some  unifonniry  la  the  method  ct 
ountlng  among  different  comranlei  or  lines  of  buainen.  and  ihb 
E-    Another  aourea  <tf  «rror  in  the  manufactninf 


szs 


construed  aa  requiring  ai 


1  ID  lepoil  what  it  fiadf.  hL 

^ulti  nuy  be.     Even  on  Ihe  populatloni 
1  as  the  numher  of  Ihe  divoned  or  the  1 

range  ol  the  Amerku  census,  and  the  pubUcallaa  _. 
una,  find  a  justification  in  the  Lict  that  the  develofK 


Llways  I 


which  this  method  reduced  w 

the  method  of  tallying  by  hand  le 
and  a  long  period  of  tine,  and  wl 
eicepi  by  a  lepetiliDn  of  iht  proce* 


'judged^  Eanpei 


:ougli  appnni- 
rbettcrthaii  nothing^and  pmbably 
*.  in  which  the  Amerfcan  censua 
the  tabula- 


e  in  iB^    Th. 


lly  almoiE  simuriarvouaiy 
would  be  separated  by 
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:  of  the  Eoglish  ceasua  of  1901  waa  >^a4  oenti 
-tenth  that  of  Ihe  Aoiericaa  oiuus,    Thia 

t  to  the  greater  scope  and  compteiiiy  of  tb 


The  c«irie  of  events  has  clearly  established  Ihe  fnd  that  tic 
authority  of  Ihe  Federal  government  In  Ihis  field  is  grater  than 
■■ ' ^— '^-  -•  ,  previous  jreneralion  a*  lepnacnlnl 
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ByCcnent  VUterhtthc  pa^(*aln>d|tqiia(«lbfll(nd  k 
Ucdsimi  all(T  (Icciwn  of  individusl  intunco  hu  nide  it  ■  i 

■nd  pablkk  (hi 

I  sad  divorcn  umuEti- 
•»  nbkilHd  >■  lOo. 
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mnii  iheitMc  lewmmnwi  rn  ilie«ih«in*(i(  i 
n<>hiliiu»f<irnitcorF«fenllf|iiUiiiiii.  Tl 
Pt<)ci*J  mm  «na  in  iii  diientiM  la  con 
binh  iMIiMict  o(  divIilHU  in  vhicb  Uxy  w 
Fcdcnil  report  «  ilw  lUtMi — ' ' — - 
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CBHTAtTBU,  in  boiiny,  ■  gm\a  a!  tbe  nitunl  order  Com- 
pouue,  oontaining  belvFcn  four  *nd  £vc  faundred  tpcciB,  and 
ol  wdc  ditlribution,  but  wilb  iu  principal  ccntie  id  Ihc  Mrdl- 

ipinjf-tooth^  fcawcs,  and  ovoid  or elobp«*invo1ucraHimMnding 
A  nucnbcr  of  tubular,  oblique  ot  t^'o-Iippcd  Boreti,  th?  out?T  of 
vkfech  are  uauaJly  larger  and  ii«u[£f,  \he  iimcr  bi&cxuaLp  your 
Ipcdd  are  naliva  in  Britain.  C.  nipa  ia  kotpwMd,  OMnmob 
in  mndom  and  poitureland;  C.  Cyanui  h  the  blufbMtJe  or 
cornflowei.  a  wrtl-known  cornScM  weed;  C.  Calcjtmpii  b  ttar- 
thiitlc,  a  rare  plant,  lound  in  dry  watie  plara  in  the  louth  of 
England,  and  chancteriied  by  ihc  raw-puiple  Sovct-bcada 
enveloped  by  involucral  bracts  wWdi  md  In  a  long,  jiiff  ipine. 
Betides  cornBowtr,  a  few  other  spctio  are  worth  grt)'ring  ai 
garden  planu;  Ihey  ate  readily  gro»n  in  ordinary  toil;— C. 
Cimraria,  a  hall-hardy  penniuil,  uliic  of  luiy.  ■•  rtmarkablc 
for  iti  white  downy  foliage;  C.  MV"'"  (Uvaol)  hia  large 
downy  leavei  and  a  UU  ipike  of  tmaU  ycUcw  Bowm;  C.  rfwIAofa 
(Caucasui)  is  a  low-growing  plant  with  brfgu  roae-colourcd  heads; 
C.  macroapluiJa  [Caticasut)  ha*  laije  yeUow  kodi;  C.  iHiiteM 
(Pyrenees)  large  handsome  blue  heads;  and  C.  «i«iM  (S.E. 
Europe]  beautiful  siiver-haircd  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 

CEITTAUIU.  in  Greek  mythology,  a  nu  of  beingi  part  Itone 
part  man.  dwetiing  in  the  mountaiat  of  ThnsiLy  ami  Arcadia. 
The  nane  has  been  derived  {t)  fmm  K^rtTf  (goedl  and  fwS^ 
(bull),  implying  a  people  who  wercprfmaifly  berdsmen,  fi)  from 
Etrrlir  and  the  cooimon  temiinaiion  -oupa  or  nifa  ("air") 
'  Th«,  IdttMr  it  ansatBEactory  partly  f nan  tbe 
'     '  d  tbe  lalter,  though  not  artain,  ia 

rerethcoffspringof  Iiionand  Pfephele 
(ttie  rsin-doud),  or  of  Ktnlauroi  (Ibe  ton  of  Ibcte  tw)  and  lome 
Ktagnetian  mares  or  of  Apollo  and  HeiK.  They  an  bed  known 
for  tbeir  fight  with  the  Lapilhae,  caused  by  (heip  adeznpl  Co 
carry  ofl  Deidameia  on  the  day  of  fiet  mirriage  to  Peiriihous, 
king  ol  the  Lapifhae,  himself  the  son  of  Jirion-  Theseus,  who 
happened  to  be  pre^nr,  nssitted  PciHihout,  and  tbe  Centaurs 
•ere  driven  oE  (Fliuarch,  Thtuni,  30;  Ovid.  Utiam.  iH.  aio; 
Diod.  Sic-  iv-  iq,  70).  In  Uwr  times  ihey  ate  often  represented 
dt*wing  tbe  car  «)  Disnyiut,  or  bound  and  ridden  by  Erot.  in 
allusion  to  their  drunken  and  aicorout  habiti-  Tbeir  gcoenl 
chariclci  ii  ihal  of  wild,  lawless  and  inho^table  baingi,  the 
slavet  of  Iheir  anlpul  passlona,  witb  ihe  eicepllon  of  Pbolus  and 
Ckiioa.  They  at*  variously  optained  byalanciedrctcmbhnc* 
to  tbe  shapes  of  clonds.  or  as  spirits  ol  tl»  luahing  mouDtaln 
torrents  or  winds.  As  childrtn  o[  Aptdio,  Ibey  an  taken  lo; 
signify  the  rays  of  the  tun.  It  Is  luggnted  as  the  aii|jn  of  the 
legend,  thu  cbe  Creek*  in  eai^  limes,  to  whom  riding  was 


philological  standpoint. 


I  ol  Ike  Bottkia  bsniet  a*  Mw 
and  the  taaw  atth  tbeir  bones;  bencc  the  idea  of  the  Cenlaui 
aahalf-man,half-anjinal.  Like  the  Meat  ol  tbe  Titus  by  Zeus. 
... ^ii^  ^  CenlauiB  typi&ed  tbe  struggle  bclweea 


Hi*  body  aod  li 

»iX*'ii'^"'i^»iJ^Jh 

nd  (he.  adveo 

rilvin.  /•■» 

./ H-lnnc  5.-d«,  ^  ;S;,  «rf  ,b.  eiairS" 

nRo«b«r'sIrfnt«i¥»«ylU.t»).    Fi,.MiaaMid,G 
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re,  nientioned  by  Egdonis  («lh 
rniury  B.C.],  Ptolemy  catalogued 
thirty-seven  tuti  in  it.  a-Cmionri  is  a  splendid  binary  slat. 
Its  componenu  are  of  Ibe  lit  magnitude,  and  revolve  ia  a  period 
of  eighly-one  years;  and  since  its  parallax  is  9■^s',  it  is  Ihe 
nearest  star  to  tbe  earth;  w-Cenfavi,  the  £nett  globular  slar- 

eiamiscd.  Kma  CenUari,  a  "  new  "  star,  was  discovered  in 
iSosby  Mn  Fleming  in  phatographi  taken  at  Harvard. 

CENTAUHY  {Eiythrcca  CnUaurnm,  Natural  otdec  Centian- 
aceae] ,  an  annual  herb  with  eiect,  unoolb  stem,  usually  branched 
above,  and  a  terminal  InBorescence  with  tmrnvnas  amaQ  led  or 
pink  regular  flowers  with  a  furmcl-shaped  corolla.  Tbe  plant 
occurs  in  diy  pastures  and  on  aaiy  coasts  in  Britain,  and 
pmenli  tnany  varietiea,  differing  in  length  ol  stem,  degree  of 
branching,  width  and  shape  of  leans,  and  laxity  or  cloaeD(sts< 
the  inSoretcence.  Several  other  (pedes  of  the  gnus  aic  grown 
as  mcli.planli- 

CEMTBHABT  <ftom  Lit.  ctuJoHriu,  of  ot  belonging  to  a 
hundred,  from  cntlifij,  distributive  ol  teHlKm,  hundred),  a  space 
of  a  hundred  yeai^,  and  pirticubrly  the  ciJibraiion  of  an  event 
in  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  yeais,  »  ccn I  tnnial  anniversary.    The 


enniat  "  (from  La t.  eei 


s  year),  though  usually  ai 

SlAte,"tbc  namepVen  toCoiotaoooniaaamissianlostalelHKKl 

in  1S76.  Isalw  used  as  a  synonym  of  ceotcoaiy. 

CEHTBRVIUB,  a  city  and  tbtt  coaoty-scal  of  Appanoose 

county.  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  in  the  south  part  of  the  state,  about 

N.W.  of  Keokuk.    Pt»).  tlB«o)  36M;  (1900)  5136;  ((90J, 

slate  ceasiB)  jij*?  I4J7  being  loielgn-botn! ,  (11)10)  5ftj4.    Cenler- 

"  Is  served  by  Ibe  Chicago,  Burlington  JiQuincy.  the  Chicago, 

k  tsland  l(  Ptriltc  and  the  Iowa  Canltal  railways.    Among 

principal  buildings  art  tbe  county  court-house  and  the 

eral  building,  and  the  city  hu  a  pubUc  library  and  1  bospital. 

I  bi  one  of  tlie  most  productive  coal  tegions  ol  the  state; 

lips  ml,  limestone  and  Uvealsck,  has  large  bottling  warka, 

manufactures  iron,  brid  end  tile,  machine-shop  products, 

Uen  goods,  shirit,  cigars  and  fioiu.    The  plii«  was  pistted 

it6,  was  called  Cbaldea  until  1S49,  when  the  pieHai  name 

*is  adopted,  was  innnporaied  as  a  town  la  >Sjj,  and  m  1S70 

was  chartered  as  a  city  of  the  second  class.    The  dty  lifflilt  wen 

extended  in  igo6*ii707. 

uuiiirEDE.  tberfaaraclfristic  menbet  of  the  group  Cbllopada, 

a  class  of  Ihe  Arlhropada,  formerly  ausdated  with  tbe  Diplopoda 

(Millipedes},  Ihe  Paumrwda  and  tbe  Symphyla,  to  cunstitute 

the  now  abandoned  group  Myriapodjk  Tbe  resemblance  between 

Chikipoda  and  (he  Diplopoda  is  principally  supciticiil  and 

to  the  rioDgstion  and  vennilotm  shape  of  the  body,  which 

oEh  it  composed  of  a  numb.^  of  similar  or  tubumilar  somites 

MM  difTcrenthled  aa  are  lliose  of  Insecla,  existing  Atacbnida 

most  Cnttacea,  Into  aeries  or  "  ti^nata  "  of  varying 

ion.    Until  189J  no  one  doubted  the  (nrtetlnns  d  the 

iption  that  the  ChUiipoda  and  Dlplapoda  wen  orden  of  a 

class  tfyriapoda  of  tbe  same  systematic  itatui  ai  the  Aiacbild* 

or  Heiapoda.    But  in  that  year.  R.  I.  Pocock  and  J.  S.  Klngalcy 

bidependently  pointed  out  thai  tbry  differ  aa  tnsefa  fma  each 

■  ■       ■■'      '         '    ■■     ipoda;  and  should,  therefore. 
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nnk  udininct  duwi »[  ArlhnpadL  Pactck,  tedHd.ikfiiiiUly 
usocliiied  Iho  Chilopadi  wiib  U»  Hcnpndt  id  >  group,  Ibc 
Opistbogonuii  (Opisibocana),  (quivalinl  to  a  (lOup.  ihn 
ProfoncaiH  (Prcaogooei),  compiiinfl  tlitf  DipJopodt,  FamopoiU 

ind  Symphyla.  Aa  the  bull  for  this  ckoi&cAtion  was  takim 
IbepaitJOQ  of  Ike  gnuralfveoribcia  which  open  In  LheOpitlbo- 
goneait  the  pot1«rior«Dd  and  in  the  ProUfOiKa  near  ItK  anterior 
end  of  Ihe  body.  As  1  mallet  of  fact,  in  the  Oiilopoda  they  are 
liluaLed  on  tit  peaulIimaLe    oi  prelclusic  umite;    In    ihe 

farther  forw.nl  (fwaale).  Moreovei,  ihe  recent  rejeaichej  ol 
Heymoni  inlg  the  embryology  of  Sidottndn,  one  of  the 
Chilopodi,  hai  shown  a  close  correspondence  in  the  numl 


CENTIPEDE"  /:■■  ■  ; 

end  (4  A*  badr.  TlHgr  <■■*>■  tniitl)ia(iiai 
haial  ia  t  emad  the  coaa  aad  Uie  apical  the 


n  the  C 


ilablish 


^Jir 


of  the  Diptopoda  or  Symphyla.  Tliis  last  disco^ 
the  view  o(  wtilionship  between  the  eenlipedes  »na  maecia,  10 
the  eicluiion  cf  Ihe  Diplopoda,  Symphyla  and  Piotopoda. 
But  even  if  in'he  future  it  can  be  shown  ifaal  all  thue  groups 
can  be  broughl  into  line  with  respect  to  Ihe  nieunicriUD  of  ilie 
held,  the  pa»ilau  of  the  grneiaiive  oriGcei  will  mnain  u  1 
fundamental  and  constant  character.  dBtinguisbioE  Ihe  Chilo- 
podi from  the  olhn  groups  of  so-called  "  Mytiapodi "  and  Ihe 
Keiapoda  from  the  Symphyla,  which  in  many  paniralan  Aey 
reumble. 
SImdun  of  Ha  CInlaredd.— The  cmalBletal  elemeini  et  a  lyfrical 
al  membranep  ofien  ttrensihefied  wiih  ehitinoui 

'idd  ot  ccpkalite,  whkh  bean  eyes,  when  preten. 
■«  a  pair  oi  anunue.   In  all  cintipirieh  eartpi  Ihe  &wiftr>tfae. 

lorminf  an  arm  called  Ihe  elypeui.  The  IoIwkh  edgt  of  ihii  bean 
ihtlabrum.whi^hiauuallynpmeiiinl  by  a  imatl  median,  aad  two 
lattf  Lteial  plate*.  Tht  appendagn  arr  modilicd  ai  a  ainite  pair 
d  inunnae.  loar  pain  of  law*  or  giiathiin.  a  vuuble  number  U 
walking  leja  and  a  vngle  v^i  ol  genentive  Umbi  01  gonopudt.  The 
antennae,  arliculalnTlo  Ihe  farepart  of  the  head  and  preoral  in 
poiliian,  an  long  and  RiEoWe  andeoniiK  ol  fourieen  or  more  kv- 
menn.  The  jawi  of  tht  tnt  pair  ol  naiidibln  arc  Koiit  ind  hi- 
iwfmeateil,  witb  adntatocultiBf  cdflt  Tboae  of  Ihe  Kcond  cdir 
or  maaillaebarvconidarablvinsEniclureindiflercnt  group*.  They 
are  foliaceoiu  and  arc  usually  re«irded  at  biramoul-  in  aome  grnrra 

menu  nmiag  tbaae  of  the  opnxite  aid*  in  the  rniddk  Unr.  The 
oalCT  branch,  which  is  alvayi  larger,  consitu  of  three  or  foi^r  leg- 
raeiiia.  CemraUy,  however,  the  basal  segments  ol  Ihe  two  branches 
are  coalesced  viw  each  other  and  with  tne  correspond  in: 


in  ScKlitfn  stiggHts  th 
of  Ihe  third  pair,  the  pa1pa^:it] 


Chi'iIiSi™''Th*  i3"> 

|itir  01  maidllae.  rewniumuwupiLu  xflmuq  u^a.  d,.^  ^vi^ 
or  HX  iegmcnis,  of  which  the  lusal  or  coaa  U  united  me» 
fellow.  The  jawt  of  the  fourth  pair,  the  loidcDsnaihi  < 
jaws,  are  long  and  powerful,  and  eoniiat  like  the  le^  pr 
■iH  segments,  whereof  the  basal  is  large  and  usually  luxe 

li  the  third,  the  founh  and  fili 


The  lerg^r  elemenu  of  the  somilei  bearing  the  antennae,  man- 
dihles  and  maxillae  appear  10  be  reprraenied  1^  the  head.ihietd 
or  eephalile.  The  tergal  deneal  of  Hie  iomlie  MaiiiH  tht  palpo- 
gniih  it  utually  tuppmaed:  that  of  iht  tsiingnuh  it  HDiMinwi 
of  large  liie  at  in  tame  Cenphilomoipha  Wiaualoriaia),  Hmeiimrs 
■milluin^iWfHra.  ^^k^u.  Crolemlifiiiu.umclimniuppmvd 
probably  hy  lution  with  the  lergum  rt  the  Aitr  lef-be«rin|-  aamrie 
■s  in  iht  ScolopeAdrDmatpla.  Tlie  ttemal  plalet  of  all  the  >aw* 
■■ — oiiit  have  diuppcand.  eicept  in  the  case  ol  the '■- 


valking  1^  the 

rdingor  luctecdirtg  lemltca,  V  tha.  , , , 

lUined-   Th*  Hily  exentiefl  to  thii  ■•  pramiid  by  Pallida, 
n  Ihe  tecga  correipDndiiii  10  the  •omltcs  bearing  Ihe  filiecn 

lot  leg!  are  reduced  '     '    " -■ *"- 

lint  h^  are  artioili 


crrTdpDndiiif  ptalei  of  the 


dured  by  lu 


Ic  they  peo^reaaively  in 


LMMia  la  Runpk.  But  in  tone  of  th*  longs-kgged.  awifi. 
looted  cennpcda  at  die  anler  LithobiaaoTi^  (a-g.  HniuM. 
CrmnMhHt  the  IBM  an  funkar  tubdivklail.   The  nuliiplicaia 

m  cATewiiEly  Jdi^.  ilaidBr,  fleaubk  and  anauLaied.  The  Jcgi  c^ 
[he  bat  pur  are  duecied  backwardi  ia  a  line  parallel  with  the  Kmg 


-    Tbey  arc  ofun  fiently  modi^ 


inOai 


liexif  aoRK 

c«i(ib>io^ 


iiHrpha  the  whufe  Umb  i>   

bcdopcndTamDrpha  the  bual  tegmcni  it  armed  beneath  with  i^Han 

...  i».i_  in.^-^  Salttmrffupi);  aonelimii  the  whole  apixo- 

tnd  letminaied  by  a  sharp  and  aerraie  claw 

m\.    In  ih«*  caaet  Ike  legt  act  aa  weaixHU  of 

(JVnape'Jia)  the  lanl  hxe  the 

._ at  It&a,  whila  ia  Alipri  ihe 

ir*  flallentd.  Icat-like  and  lurniahed  with  a 
onu.  Tke  ffiilal  tomile  it  atwa»  amall 
nile  wiihin  the  tomile  bearing  the  last  (uir 
lau  ia  usually  Ktained,  but  iit  tternal  plate  11 
I.  !■  femaki  ol  the  Ulhobioiiurpba  and 
of  thii  to    ' 


fa  ua  femalfs  of  ike  other  onien  ihcy  are  greatly  reduod  ot .. 

In  ihc  males  their  development  varies  considtraHy-  Tibey  are  ^rH 
developed  In  Sculi^tn,  where  the^'  form  two  pain  of  digitifonn 
sclcriles,  whereat  In  the  Geophnaalorpba  they  are  redared  la  a  par 
of  very  than,  loa-jainied  hmbt.  The  anal  aoniie  is  alwaya  ibuII 
and  limblest.    In  CroMraUifinu  the  genital  and  anal  somiua  aie 


t  valvet  and  ihe  theleul  etcnesu 

of  Salapttdra  has  shown  thai  ihi' 
ippendagcs  of  the  second  posiw..! 


,  pramaiidibiilar  rudi- 


cKofd  anSlBg  in  eaeh  5  the  lee-  ilia;  if  palpognathi'lj,  iowc- 

beaiin«  tegmenu  in  a  ganjlHimc  g'"''";  ft.  t.  Km  pairtl  walkmi 

imlllng  which  gives  off  lour  "C-  _        .           ,      , 

pairtrfntrvettolhelimbiand  ^L?"f^^™li*l  '       "l 

•  HTWIe  ganglioa  ia  the  itniul  ^'f*;  thowinf  Jht  anal  tmneu 

•rnnem.  or  lelteo  (I) :  Ihe  hft  e(  tft  lasl 
Tyes   are   frequently    sbsent. 


U,  /(.  IJ). 

in  of  lenlit  (pstyniBito 
de  ot  tht  head  fron  one. 


CENTIPEDE 

'llman  fsur.tiw  esmi  kni  it  *  binnm  Ihkk- 
«iiiu  en  ibe  cuikIv.  The  foil  «  rvtirul  poniofi  of  the  tye  beneath 
tb?  »iu  couut>  of  an  lurr^tioii  ol  UrEC  celli  f  oriTuiiB  a  uDglc  Uyer 

liw  cy*  it  monofeticTiDLiB.  The  irranBrnient  of  the  relli,  however, 
It  peculiar.  TiKy  *n  invaiimed  tolorm  what  my  be  dcKribnl 
■■  a  wry  deep  cup  witbetceedin^y  Ihidt  waUitmlcorTetpondiiiEly 


tiMy,  ij.  K  neM  anclo  to  the  vertical  aiii  of  the  vyc   f 
ttittat  endi  of  the  cclb  art  ucreled  cbiiinaui  rbabdniBUVL 

''""'mi*lS'ol?l«ODrncanen>.    'nt'o^tS'ii^il 


B.  Section  of  Eye  o(  Scolopcndra.    If. 

CarHai  lent;     '«,  retinal  «  vinial  celUi 

■.epi.oplic  nerve. 

long   and   ibnder   nvtlpi^hian   lubet  of 
FlO,   3.— Di™™    o(  prociedaeal  ongiB.     The  psswriwtnd  ol 


Ipiihiin  tubule,   of.  »  ^"^e'' 


nak  of  Liliutiiu  the  ti 


iw,    maipignian  iuduk.    ri- ",".  "      canal      The  alender  vat  de 
■wlliftetntlipun..       S^^    ^^      b^?n    the    ut  and  oS 


At  lautagc-Lhiped  te«tei.    celli  ot   middle  arid 


acccnoty  flindi  c 


B   vtth  the    Einiul    I 


bcBdddkdafBl  liH  iiBinediaul|> 


„      4  LiihobiomoTptiA. 

Subdw  It.         Noloniimi. 

Order  5  SculJEfr^mDn^- 

SdlClAU  t,  PLIUIOSTICHA. — Cbilopodi  (urnisbtd  with 
*yM«B  at  bnachhif  incbcil  tuba,  tbe- 


on,  bow-Rr,  pnrram  with  $lnitm  t^•a^  luBkr  Iiadmnb.  ndrng 
tbc  kp  at  cht  poKcrior  pair  u  Icrlen.  Diffenaf  Iroai  Ihe  nu^'^*-' 
oC  tlH  lamUy  in  babiti  ir  tlx  tva  ucdH  Liiutania  mviJim 

Silu*d}li  Htngriiu,  Krhich  Uvt  uiuki  Uudo  or  ieiw«d  be 

lidc-nurla  oa  the  couU  aC  mtncrn  Eutope.  Mcm,  il  mm  hU.  the 
■ptcia  m  provided  wilh  ([aiuK  »hkh  opea  upon  ttx  Mtnn  ud 

in  allien  il  u  [ihiHptiomcenl.  la  Ihe  tiDpicxl  loini  Or^rutu  fjb»- 
phfvtui  Ibe  AuLd  ir  known  lu  po»eu  iKit  prowny;   And  iu  I 

The  iilintKr  of  patn  od  Ie(i  wiikia  tkii  funily  wia  From  bcCmn 
thirty  and  forty  to  over  one  hundred  and  leventy,  Concaponduic 
ducrefttDdet  are  ot«ervab1e  in  lire,  the  tnullert  epcdmeu  being 


pairins  tabu  |>Jac*  Ihe 
The  JeiruLe  laym 


ions  and  barely  i  mm-  wide,  whil 
»^^»»  .J  ju^'j.a.-r.-jM  f^p«  V. 


^by«ilcir 


iBRpafuard  unlil  the  young 
diiperie  and  thr{|  tor  IbemadveL 

0rdtT2.  SuAopndromorpka, — ChilcKJoda 
differing  prindpally  Uam  the  Coopkno- 
morpha  in  that  tbi  number  ol  lev-bearing 

into  lar^ter  and  ■mailer,  wbkh  alternate 
with  nearly  complete  rr^tarily-  The 
anterior  portion  of  each  fomite  la  only 
partially  cut  ofl  a>  a  wbieimenl.  The 
ler^  plate  oL  the  nnite  Dearinv  the 
loxieognalha  ii  lupprcfeed,  pcohabjy  by 
ruaion  with  the  tei^um  of  tke  first  I«- 


idividuali  of  a  apedea-  The  arcond  teg- 
lem  (irochanler)  of  the  legi  ol  the  lait  pur 
I  loataced  irith  the  third  (femur).  Hn 
nly  oae  teuw,  namdy  Ptnlatium,  which 
rcala  iA  llaly.  ii  there  a  pair  of  apincia 

rat  and  Lau.  aa  in  the  GeophiLomorpha. 

Iiiraclea  lituated  upon  the  Jiid,  jrh,  glh, 

eanngaegmenu.aiilli^At'iT^ciHifa.  Cdriiw- 

■.pkalitl,    Cnft=f'.   Ac     la   Eeneca   with 

^  „    ,  ,       .wenty-lhree  paira  of  lem,   h'ke  Sotopo- 

^^-    '■7",**t'V'™  "W*"?'-  "w"  »  'o  «EiilBnal  paif  ol 

■HrjiUaiCafUrfiuRaiil.  ipinclei  on  the  twenty-aecood  paficniH 

A,  o.  Cepbalic  plate-       aegment ;   and  a  lev  genera  auch  aa  A*> 

i,    Terguin  of  iqfinent,   "«>  EdfiUislpm,  poiaeaa  a  pair  upon  the 

bearing &rat pair <^  7*h  Knnent.    Eyra,  when  pmenl,  are 

len  (J).  alwaya  loqr  in  nuirbet  on  each  aide.    The 

f.    Tip  of  palpognalh.     ■>'*ly  batched  young  haa  tba  luU  cob- 

t,    Antenoa-  picDKot  of  appendagefc 

/,    Tiniaigiiath.  Thitorderitdivided  Into  Four  famniea^- 

f,   Uiipair  of  append-  SahpnirUti     {Sceltpnin.     iUyiiis), 

aiea.  enUiged  and   CrTfltpUiH  iCryfltpl.  TkaUpA.  SUfMw- 

direcniT  back-  (ryitofiiw  (SabMryHtfl,  OUlTJfUfi 

wanla.  and  K^fMiiPf  (Wn^fu).  A;wi  fnm 

bnttm ,  tSoogh  only  one  ^ui  (Crjpltpi)  eitenda  i  niononh  temperate 
ladlDdea-  £1  the  tropica  and  wanner  cbuntrlea  ol  Iha  aDblhera 
hemlaphtrt  the  ftpcra  and  ipedea  an  paniculaily  abundant,  aad 
ifldrviduala  reach  Ibe  greatest  dimenaiona,  tome  apedmtru  of  the 
tropical  American  ipeaes  5cii/ii*nHlra  ppailM  eueeding  IJ  in.  In 
lengih.  They  are  strictly  cardvomit,  their  diet  eoueiTmg  of  any 
■nimal.  vendmie  or  Invwtebntc  imtl]  enouih  to  be  pnrcome. 
They  Uve  in  damp  obacure  pksaa,  under  kfa  ol  vood  or  aCmia.  avl 
an  nocturtial.  thunnin..  like  the  fi»e>tiYidat,  eapoaure  to  light ;  and 
u  in  the  Guphii<i<u.  the  female*  guard  their  e«a  and  young  until 
the  btter  dimie  (o  lead  «n  independent  life. 

Onlir}-   Cnun iHpiiuaM.>fci,— ChPttpoda iriih 
(■lata*  H  i>  the  tystal  gMen  gf  SoslneBdrBe 
only  hftieii  palra  of  kgi  aa  in  the  Lithabionior; 
meiabBi  ot  the  latter  order  there  b  a  liaiie  ocellua  m  a 
lenuKimate  tevment 


'rx, 


of  the  had,  the  penultimate  1 
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aoBilaa  u*  rtnnaenled  by  a  Balr  <<  cUtlodua  valvca  taiabli  si 
ofHiug  below  For  the  acape  of  the  geatal  and  iatedinil  producta, 

Tbia  oeder,  contaaning  tbe  lamily  CrtUjsllifmidai.  Is  ' -■ 

a  remarkable  genua  and  apedn  Cr<ittr«(i>ai»'  '"~ 
which  only  tiro  apedmcns  are  known.    Thoe  vi 

Rir^'ey  in  -ri" 
mania.  Thn  ate 
about  itin-inlcnglh; 


ic  Qlopeadr^morpba, 
T     the     Geophilo- 

liojTiorpha:  and  it 
-howihowtbeUlho- 
blomoTpha  may  be 
derived  Iron  a  Saih>- 


enihandieven- 
cnlh     let-bearing 


OrAir4.     i."»»ho-     c.    Cephalic  plate  wilh  eyi 
with  bfteen  pain  ol  coenathi  ((01). 

^S^tSted*""!""     '■'*'l    "*'^  ^"^  "* "'°' 


larger^  and    malkt,  B,  MaulK^ 

-     lrd,sih.7th,  C.  P»lpor«th. 

A.  i«h  aMt  D.  Tw^Sgnath. 

uponjn  pair.0,.,4,',..sr 


4tlibdng 


hithenc 


t.  The  toiieognaths  are  relativelj 


bataTi 


irtrw  Kgrnent  ti  lelatitvly  ai 

I  locrlpale  in  the  female,  and  ar 
ildng  fn>m  the  fusion  of  their  c 

Angle  ocenua  or  a  ciunrr  of  ocelli  o 
one  of  the  legs  are  large,  and  thos 
-"-lily 'contain  glands  opening  by  lai 
....  h...  .^..K.  .«»..  -j^in  oFlegs,  th 


segments  leas  firmly  fused 
.    The  gonopCH 


leveloped 


if  the  head.     The 


Toe  nnera  of  thia  ^.^^  »..  ^h.,«v■v  „.^v  <.,^,^  ,a.uu^,  u 
IMJutiUiu  (LMMal,  fiaUnifuiyil.  Htniiapiiat  (JItniirpi.  Han. 
tUf),  the  CrnuliiNidiil  ICtrmaUlniut.  Cimalstni,  tued  upon  a 
■ingle  ipedet.  martrani,  (torn  the  isl,  ol  Adenara,  is  ol  peculiar 
jnteren,  isnce  in  (he  abaence  oF  conl  pores,  and  the  length  and 

multi-arliculadoacJlheBi -" ■— —  =- ■-- 

neB:dy  loSciififara  Ihi 

C'liaa,  thoa  foreahadosdng  tike  cBn^elely  tic 
t  taken  up  In  tbe  NotcMigma.    The  ifeMcgftdat.  cl__ , 

cEdtipedea  of  anaH  liae,  attalna  Ita  naxliBura  of  developnicEit  in 
'*-'  loutbem  conliDenta  and  iilanda,  more  panicularly  Auatnlla. 
Zaland,  South  AFria  and  Sooth  Anerica.  One  teniBf^oai^dn} 
rrcc,  ocean  in  Eaiope.  The  lirttttrJat,  oa  the  cantiwy.  we 
at  caglndvely  rmthern  In  imnfe.  beiny  partintlarly  abundaiu  and 
rae  liae  ladlvMully  In  Earn,  om-tispical  >Wa.  ad  North 

. cSaitral  Aatric^  rBhahllatCz,itt»Wiia.tlosdTnaeniMethe 

SaUpendMtt.  They  are,  however,  comparatively  (ar  more  agUa 
~Ith  Iheir  ihorttr,  more  comtocl  bodies  and  nroneer  lep-  Tbey 
1  noally  of  anall  alte.  the  largest  aseciea.  IMMui  fuaafai.  of 
nth  Europe  meaaarini  only  1  ta.  ia  lentlh  of  body.  The  lemabs 
1  not  guard  thair  ttfa,  bat  coat  tbea  niiib  Mil  ud  lava  thean  to 


SDBCLU9  a,  NmosncK*. — Chilopodi  vitli  a  \ 
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doiul  tncbeal  ucs  lureiilud  itith  lubet  dippuif  lata  the 
pcricudia]  blood  tput,  and  opening  uch  by  ■■  unpiited 
■pinde  upon  the  ill,  jid,  jlh,  Stb,  lotb,  iilh  and  141b  Itg- 


bcatlng  loniitu.  Tbis  characltrisiic  Ii  uarnipinksl  by  Ibc 
compleie  diuppratauc  of  ibe  urgum  ol  ihE  ;ih,  either  by 
liuioD  Hilfa  thai  of  tbc  8(h  «  by  eicaktion.  and  by  llw  evanei- 
ccncc  o[  the  terga  o[  Ibe  lud,  4th,  iih,  jih,  iiih  ud  ijib 
pcdigcntH  lomila.  The  ptunitnnal  ma  ol  the  bead  ii  twl 
strongly  icRcicd  infeiioily,  and  Ibecya  are  large  and  compound. 
The  Ruiillac  lie  longiod  have  a  leniory  orgu;  the  palpognaihi 
are  bnc,  spiny  snd  compoud  of  five  segmenls,  Hke  tbe  primitive 
Chilopod  leg,  and  the  toiicognsths  have  their  basal  segmenti 
ditunited  and  independently  movable.     Conopods  duplkaied 

This  iiibctaH  contaiiH  the  liiigle  order  5euIi»n>niciTpha  aod  [he 
family  Stulirrrida.  At  in  the  UlhobiomDmha  there  are  Arieen  pain 
j,.^  ...  _'_.___j .,  j„. ,  in  £j,h  „,„  anj  ,ht  joun. 


tit  itg$,  Ibe  gonopods  an  wetl  developed  in 


CBHTUVBB,  SUIAHXA  (c.  iMr-T;)j).  English  dramatic 
vriter  and  acrren,  was  born  about  1667,  probably  in  Ireland, 
•hither  her  father,  a  Unoolnahlre  gentleman  nuoed  Freeman, 
bad  been  forced  10  Bee  at  the  Restorallon  on  account  of  bis 
political  aympathSes.  ^lien  sixteen  she  married  the  nepbev  of 
Sir  Stephen  Fas.  and  on  his  death  vilhin  a  year  ahe  marned 
an  officer  named  CarroU,  who  wu  killed  in  a  dud.  Left  in 
poverty,  she  began  to  support  herself,  writing  lor  the  stage,  and 
•orae  of  hei  early  plays  are  signed  S.   Carn^.     In    1106  she 


(Guen 


DUniad  JsMph  CentUvie,  chid  cooll  lo  Qaeta  Abm,  wW 
survived  ber.  Her  first  play  kss  a  tragedy,  Tit  Pwiiad 
Husbaml  (1700),  and  she  henell  appeared  lot  the  fint  line  al 
Bath  in  her  comedy  Lett  at  a  Vcnlmi  (i)a6).  AmonJ  her  moo 
succcsaful  comedies  are— riiCaMcuir  (iiof)^  Tii  B^iy  Balf 
U709)iA  BiUSlrttt/iir*Wi/t(ijiS);  Tht  Baiut-laUt  Uia^K 
and  Tht  Wtndal  a  Woman  tttts  a  Sard  {1714),  in  which,  t^  the 
jealous  husband,  Garrick  found  one  of  his  best  parts-  Her  ploi^ 
verging  on  the  farcical,  were  always  ingenious  and  ubiuio^ 
though  (Dine  after  the  fashion  ol  the  lime,  and  ibe  dialogLi 
fiuenl.  Sbe  never  seems  to  have  acted  in  London,  but  she  was 
a  Iricnd  of  Rowe,  Farquhar  and  Steele.  Mrs  Centlivre  died  on 
the  lit  of  December  i7>].  Her  dramatic  works  were  published, 
with  a  biography.  In  1761  {reprinted  187s), 
CBMTO,  a  (own  of  Emili),  Italy,  fn  the  province  of  Ferrara, 

levels  it  it  reached  by  road  (6  m.  lo  the  W.)  from  the  station 
otS.PielroiaCaule.ism  SW.byW.of  Ferrara,and  also  by  s 
steam  tismway  [la  m.  N.i  from  Bologna  to  Pieve  di  Cento,  on 
the  apposite  lunk  of  IheKcno.  Pop.  (iQoi)  4^07  (town),  ig,a;S 
(commune).  Itiiconoectcdbyinavigable  camil  with  Ferrara- 
jitlbplaceof  thepainter  Giovanni  Francesco  Barbicri 
I.  Tbecommunsl  pictute-gallery  and  several  churcba 
ocks  by  him,  but  none  of  firal-nle  impcnance.  A 
statueof  himuandiin  fiont  ol  the  ilSth  century  Faliieo  Cowm- 
alivo.  Thetown  was  sumundRl  by  walls,  the  gales  ei  which 
ate  preserved.    The  origin  of  the  name  Is  uncertain. 

CKHTO  (Cr.  utrrjur.  Lat.  uala,  paichwork),  a  compositioB 
inide  up  by  collvcting  passages  from  various  v-oikx.  Tbc 
Byiantioe  Greeks  manulsctured  several  out  ol  the  poeau  ol 
Homer,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  h'Fe  ol  Christ  by 
the  famous  empress  Eudoiii,  and  a  version  ol  the  Biblical  hisloi; 
of  Eden  aod  the  Fall.     The  Xomins  ol  the  later  empire  and  the 

of  the  vene  of  Virgil.  Such  were  the  CmtQ  /tuplialiiol  Ausodus, 
the  sketch  of  Biblical  hisloiy  which  was  compiled  in  the  41b 
century  by  Prob*  Falconis,  wife  of  a  Roman  proconsuJ,  and  the 
hyms  in  honour  of  St  Quiiinus  taken  from  VirgQ  ud  Horace 
by  Meullus,  a  tnonk  of  Tegemsee.  in  the  latter  ball  el  the 
iTlb  ceniury.  Specimens  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  Aldus 
Maaulius (Venice.  15041  Fiaoklort,  1J41,  im)-  InisisLaellui 
Capilulu*  produced  from  Virgil  an  atuck  upon  the  dissolute 
lives  ol  the  monks;  in  ijjS  there  appeared  ai  Venice  »  Prtrmrt 
S/nnlualc;  and  In  i6j4  Alciindet  Rou  (a  ScDIsman,  and  ose 
oflbechiplaloaofChatlcsDpublishedik  Kfrffliui  Etcnt^iums. 
uu  HiUaria  Damiiu  tuilri  Jim  Ckiilli  Virt'lianii  tahis  <1 
terriftut  dtscrifta. 
CEXTRAL  AMniCA.  that  portton  of  the  American  canlloeM 


B  bet  we 


iiirglh 


IMCE 


oya  and  the  nonh  coast  ol  Hojidiins. 
I  35  m.  In  the  Istbmoi  of  Panuna.  Tbe 
if  Central  America  was  usually  nguded  » 
Casta  Rica  until  11/03,  when  the  tepublie 


il  tbe  northern  icnitorlei  ol  ColODibia, 
lodem  definition  given  above  does  not  command 
iseot  of  geographers,  be< 


north-west. 

ij.  the  Isibmut  ei  Tehuaniepec  in  Meiico,  Il  hia,  bowrvtr, 
the  inppoit  of  political  and  historical  considenlioDt.  as  *cU  as 
of  commoilu»ge;andit  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  adequate, 
although.  In  respect  of  climate  and  natural  products.  It  would 
be  more  accDiale  to  define  Cam!  America  as  lyfog  between 
Tehuaniepec       ■  -    ■ 


cyGoogle 
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67s 


E,  ri»  in  ih«^>  „ ._ 

IL  like  ihe  Aiiiki,  but  ihc  cnitial  ConHllcnu 


LArn  melt  of  land  nnuuned  impcifectly  HirvtyedMlbe  be^Dnlqi 
61  IM  KHh  nnliiiy^  owinf -to  Ib«  unAeaUluiietf  of  (be  trofnl 
cfiioue.  aiid  Ihr  dCQK  undenniadi  whMi  inpidc  chiImHh. 


ScBOvTkiiiNKmfiu  uinioiuluH,  shich  hi 

LaV  rncaiaciu.  tbc  brgot  inland  ibat  <A  w. 

nvdiiif  1J00  ■□.  in.    'nicTcanalnKVcnlmounuliiblntofciRp- 

tiMWl  uinnM  •nd  beauty,  nch  a  AlitUn  and  AmafitUin,  la 

GwKmla.  bcaida  two  (liat  laaiMecStcd  aalt-nlB  hk**— tha 

Pari  LaftxHi  «f  ibe  Moaquita  Cout,  aod  tb*  Cotaailca  Lkfom 

Caho.—Tht  nnV  of  bod  ahlch  unlln  llic  [Mlixmti  of  North 


_. 1  Ibbd  vlenKDI  which  w  wpJEe*1i  ■•  It  were, 

btKRcn  Ibe  Mbei  two.  The  (nidi  ia  ihc  unh'i  autt  whkll  forn 
thB  Aodei  and  the  Weneni  tsnin  oi  North  Anerka,  are  not  coa- 
liaued  abnz  the  connecItnE  iitAnmi,  where,  ofi  the  centruy,  the 
atrau  jiiTraded  [rofn  wett  to  cut,  obliquely  uioaa  Ihs  Iieod  al 
the  cmtiDEnL    It  ihobkt,  however,  be  notic^  that  the  Ando,  aa 

SapDroAch  the  Caribbean  aea,  bend  round  towarda  Fbc  evat; 
it  B  pmbablc  tlut  the  [oida  i'  the  North  /aoerian  CcicdiUen 
fimilariy  bend  cattvard  bewtli  the  vokiink  ncla  o(  Meaico. 
The  lolda  U  Central  America  are  ungenlii!  to  Ibe  two  area  thin 

By  (ai  the  (nater  put  o(  C*atial  Annica  aad  Mtedm  ia  covend 
by  CretacHHia  and  Tertiary  depoeiM  bo^  MdhaentHy  and  nkaiiici 
but  the  fouodatioa  04  vhich  Ibay  nt  it  npoaad  at  imwalL  From 
the  RIa  Crude  la  the  aouthem  tlcdivity  o(  the  Meifcui  plateiD 
Cbc  eilitoiee  of  anejenl  cryitalline  iiociti  at  the  anrface  U_ycl  uh- 

Ked,  bitt  tbey  pnAuMy  oocur  la  (h*  Stem  Mcdti  del  I^kWco. 
h  ol  tha  pbtcH.  b  &•  itatt  al  Onn,  low  nmrntaJB  >id|a 
BmiUwawi  of  fnaitea  and  Mieiiiea.  nppoaed  to  be  ol  AiiliHaB  age. 
beein  to  >pp«u.  Tbey  attlke  from  wett  to  eut,  aod  mitli  the  front 
oTtbe  mna  c4  cut  and  acK  foldi  irMch  atand  m  tdidtn  aenaa 
the  Cennl  AnMricu  nrie*.  Bftwon  tlw  ijth  and  mb 
d  htifde.  to  the  ataa  ttOAymtai  to  Ibe  t^wblla  alOm 

wiih  An  *M*««ftt  trmi   fn  ihia  cut  the  evidenee 

r  rodu,  wppoMd  is  be  ef 


iMt  or  tarhr  Mmo«i(c  aic  Meapy  narfdtfablt  b«w  to  BritUi 
Hondnna,  Hondoni  mkT  nnwhtni  Nicuant.  and  ecoii  ■)■« 
to  CoMa  Rlea  and  perhapt  In  PaBana;  and  wbnrvcr  (he  atrik* 
haa  been  obaerved,  it  it  approidmateljr  front  wot  to  «aH.  Tb* 
pcmace  at  PalaeoaBlc  ncfa  haa  been  pivved  in  Ciiiuenala  and 

Ibe  adiaeeni  naie  of  CUuiaa,  «* —  " ■ "^    -  '-  - 

._! ._.    — ^.ulahk  C 


pclHontol^pcHl  Evidtnn  e(  n 


lirilkahk  Catban 


1   retloa   la  there   • 


CnktmAinericL    Tbe  ^ettceoua  tyatcn,  cc _..-»  «  -  »-... 

aeifaa  of  day*,  •anditonea  and  eoigkHDefale^  MIowed  conforniably 
ti*aBa(i)iecterieaofUiiMaUBea.cevEnaeaoiidcnbkareainChiapaa. 
Geanmah  and  tlondura^  aad  !•  found  ll»  to  CoMa  Rica.    The 


sr^'Su 


a  Uppnrito;    Tbi  ir 


lom.  TbctDver,o(EoceneandOlinc«iene4Coi 

I  chn  Which  were  evideDtl*  laid  ■■ 

diviiioB  tin,  indudiiii;  the  PI 


of  land  and  chyi  which  were  evtdently  laid  down  near  a  iboce  liiie. 
Hk  upper  diviiioB  al«h  indudini;  the  Pfhjcene  nod  Ptebtonnc 

Swlikli  have  not  vet  been  clenft*  diolniiiiibed  from  each  otber), 
I  III  Mllj  of  ibnninr  water  orMn;  but  in  the  nDrihern  pirt  ol 
YHatBDlltodude*bedaafchanE*Kiiieitose.likelbe«(illbe£tiUei, 
which  may  have  been  dcudted  in  a  deeper  an. 

It  {■  probable  that  fdAnf  look  nlaee  H  man:  Ihia  one  |eoloeica1 

tfioA,  and  tfie  whole  aeriea  of  bea  up  to  the  OiiEOcrac  ia  mvoTved 

'-  the  folda.    Tbe  PEoeene,  on  tbe  otha  hand,  i>  wuilly  undit- 

rtcd.  and  the  Coal  eXirt  nuai,  theiefaie,  liavr  occomd  durini  the 

rth  movement  thTDUEbout  tb*  Caribban  refioiL  From  the 
ithem  Rtremity  of  IIk  Merioin  phtcau  to  the  Colomblin  border. 
!  (trite  of  Ibe  {old»~c4  the  Meaoaoic  and  early  Teiliaiy  depuiii, 
well  ai  of  the  older  mte-ia  in  feneral  Imm  eaM  to  we«i  but 

ire  la  one  coniiderable  exception.     On  both  aldea  of  the  deep 

depreiaion  iriiich  eroitee  Hoadune  ban  Puerto  Cortei  to  the  Gull  of 

Fonteca.  the  •Iclke  <i  comnHBly  (ran  north  to  •onth.  Tbedepreatjoo 

ia  probably  a  "  Graben  "  or  tnn|b  loinwd  by  tauhtof. 

The  tnac  vokanoet  of  Maicii  and  CMtral  America  atand  upoa 

Padfie  ilde  of  the  coadBcnt.  and  it  i>  only  where  the  land  n»- 

'1*  to  a  narrow  iKcIt  that  their  product!  epread  over  Id  the 

Caribbean  (hsre.  The  eitent  of  the  voteanic  depoaili  la  vc 

""«  they  entirely  conceal  the  oc^*^ — '  - 

itrv.    The  eruptjuna  began  la 

I  wiod  and  conlinue  to  ihe  present 

lia,  clrieffy  of  andcKiic  or  biial 


la  but  little  Rotoilcal  evidence 

_. .  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 

the  Paellie.  caeepline.  perhaps,  a  (hallow  opening  durinv  the  Eocene 
period.  Il  thould,  however,  be  Hated  that  all  auihonriei  are  not 
aEreed  unm  tbia  point,  and  K.  Sapper  found  maris  and  aandaionea 
which  beMii™  to  belont  10  Ihe  Upper  Tertiary,  lylne  horiionially 
at  a  bdiht  of  about  ;joo  fi.  In  the  Meeieu  nare  nl  Chiapu.  Un- 


Du»  IS  very  jTTar, 
original  ttructural 


ra'i  a'lJi7u'Se"hi^ 


fortunatciy  the  Inaila  '- 

ClftnoJr.— The  cBmat 

-.acted  local  dilFeimc 

proumily  of  two  ocean 

if  Briilih  llonduraa^Dd' Borth^^c'idlnoli, "totally" 'uTiHa 
Ibealpjneregioniuf  Salvadnand  Coau  Rica.  The  whole  area  may, 

[nmi ica'-lcvd  10 about  i;oa[t.;  (temperate  lone  oitna UmfiaJa), 
[rcn  isooto  5000  ft.;  and  a  cold  tone  (firrra /ris).  above  JOOO ft. 
Tbeae  ngurea  are,  ol  courte,  on^  approvnale^  eorrecl;  and  it 
often  Ivppena  that,  at  the  nme  elevation,  the  heat  ia  frealcr 
on  Ihe  ncilie  than  on  the  Atlantic  vernnt.  The  rainy  aenion  on 
the  heifieih^  vaifei  in  duration  from  four  to  nxAontria,  between 

April  and  December.    It  ledBihem  '^  -*"  -»-'— j-  t .         « 

-'■- ■    "  comapnnda  wilh  iht  , 

lemrettuoui  Curdoiuw  3l  Svi  Fr. 

ftrlt.'-  •■  It  hnibri  <n  MoIcO,  >nd 

week!  of  fir 


December.    It  lenEibeni  u  Ihe  ahitude  to 
im^nda  wilh  the  prtrvak 

■'  iatjicn interrupted 


iof5cFiancii.''a(ltiB< 

be  VemnJIb  ift  San  /anhoT"  Ultie  nmnKT  ofSl' J^il  -  11 
niny  aeaioa.  the  momlnE  haa  uiuaOy  a  dear  aky;  about  IHi 
liree  o'clock  to  tbe  altemnan  the  cloudt  begin  to  gather  in  grn 
lului  nuueai  uddenly  the  liihtninc  flaibea  oul  and  the  rail 
iheiiknin;  and  by  eyeninc  Ihe  afcy  la  clear  and  narry.   NortI 

——'- -nay  hrinf  rain  in  any  mont^and.owEDEto the  molt 
hat  u  more  oppreejit-e.    The  rainfall  may  vari 

reoce  of  cloud-buntt.   Frostt  an  nM  rare  above  jooa  ft. 

aeldon]  f  alia. 

—Tbe  iiuna  ot  &nlial  America  ia  mote  doaely  eonnectei 

launa  of  South  than  wilb  that  of  North  America.   Aa  lb 
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xapiniivflr  In  fidit  tk 


IFilit  mi),  popiiUrly 
),  popolictv  ollad  the 

AUl4$S 


. Tb« Mokudi-.  ,_.. 

•UBHHw)  hu  •  *ide  lUfe  both  io  tlie  hwludi  ud  hlgUuiU. 
Balds  tlK  upir  Ibtn  u*  Kvcnl  nrittin  «f  wild  jig,  wdi  u 
tha  Buiuo  de  naoM  iSai  Itrgwdu)  »d  thi  jaUlTor  iaviG 
CSai  fatHlH  JomU).  The  fdntita  an  npnMiMvl  to  >  iftdft 
•I  umuliUo,  tb*  boocy-bcu  (ifjuwEffioi*  tMOnAw),  w>d  tlw 
irjTHHwpkfil  didkijdii  Mid  UBDBf  the  nxhati  Bq>  bt  DCDlicMd. 
bcwh*  nt*.  b««ud  nbtaiu,  the  fnitHMiai  axon  uid  npe*- 
niiin  (ganfrwM  Mii  «nd  Cwlayyi  »m),  md  th«  tmitlwom 

Moch  UDoyucB  i>  CMMd  to  (he  utlDiltiuiK  by  the  Unb  BHHipiil 
dUad  the  uaadae,  or  the  Di^^y  lartmm,  lu  allkdipnH. 

l(£i  to  tbcii  imdapuCcd  occupoacy.  iDtheiDiith^utdCaMaRka 
Ibe  iobibiEBatt  an  at  lii»  ^vry*lVI  to  whhdnwi  with  all  thai 
live^toEh,  bcfon  tkt  imnna  o(  brgB  adfiuciiy  vmBflm  iihidi  la 
1  uigk  1^1  as  blxd  dK  itraBiaituiliMl  to  doth.  Moat  of  iha 
domtaac  aaiaala  -the  hone,  ra,  (OM,  ihiif,  pit,  dofc  nbbil, 
conuBOB  IdvI,  peacock  and  HEvur— sie  al  Kuwmb  onolii,  ana 
aie  popiilatly  noapcd  toERhcr  »  <mimtbt  it  CItlliUa.  Tor  the 
birdoDllcctortlierciiarichhanat-  TliecatalegiKaftheNatkiiial 
MuKumal  Waduncton  •howi  that  Coau  Rica  akuH  poaiei 
thutvictaioanyipcciesofbinlitBtbewbok  p(£iirDiic- 
blrdi  ol  pny  k  la  MiOdent  to  innitiDa  CWwn  «*• 


the  vultDree  (So 


(iliiM<a«td  br  Ac  ^pui*^  n*r  A 

(eniliatiso.    Salvadv  imdiiizi  u 
L  DetahJy  ihe  at^caHcd  rcmviaa  ba! 
jMn>H>  uJMvflw);  ia  HowIuiH  tboe  ai      ' 
flicoivfcn, 


The  Darrot,  macBV  ud  toucaa  an  fbuad  m^all^ pacta;  tbc  -^—^ 

hummiiK-bird  and  trcvon  an  alto  wld^r  dinribated.    A  bbd 
of  tbe  taat-oamad  ceniu,  the  quetial,  ipujal  or  qneaal  (I>a»> 
Hf  Moideu}  ia  o(  •peoal  aote.  not  only  ImB  the  fact  that  Ita  yellow 
talj-featben,  A  or  3  ft.  hag.  were  forBecljr  won  aa  '*-'r''*  ^  the 
ladiaA pciDcca* but  becauaeit  haa been ***t*<H aa  the cnhlenuEical 
figon  OB  the  Batidoal  arma  cf  GuateBoaia.    TIm  lallinaccoiu  or ' 
b  vett  represeatcd,  and  compciiee  leVEnt  pecubar  apedo.  u 
pavD  de  ocbo.  aad  the  Petcn  lurkry  (ifcJsuri]  ottUaJa),  which 
abioiue  ihcmoii  ita  plunugc;  and  aiLuatic  birdt,  it  iialpioat  h 
LcH  to  add.  aiT  unutually  nuJEOWia  a  a  region  ao  richly  f  umiaJ 
wilh  [aEDont,  rivcrt  apd  lakca. 

Bdidcfl  tlic  afUntor,  which  awarma  id  bud/  riwia,  the  alin — 
endlcn  variptiq  c4  CeDttal  AiDericaa  rcptilca  UKJude  the  haroUcta 
boba  or  chickeq-analce,  python  asd  bttclc  aaaliE:  the  veoaooua 
corali,  taboba,  culcbn  dc  iBBfln  aad  rattkaBake:  tfuanaa  of  gieat 
flic  Korpvoa,  edible  liaaida  aod  other  naaida  aaid  to  be  pcnooouL 
Io  (be  riven  and  lahea,  aa  ia  both  aeaa,  fiA  of  inuv  kiixbaboiBdi 
turtlea  aod  toftoiaea  an  cjcpoctedj  aad  uere  are  valuable  pearl  aod 
oyaler  fivhcricL  Inaect  lifelaevenricheTaodinont  vi  '  y^' -*- - 
Ctltffltn.  the  Camclkonia,  the  Longicoma,  the  Can 
tbeChfysomelinea  are  laid  tobebe«ifpiTaenled,and  .. 
^fera  the  pievalcDt  geiKia  are — Agtnnita,Pa^io,fftluenia,  Spkims 
and  Btmifx.  Then  are  £ve  ipecici  of  b^  and  the  Eurowi 
faoney-bc*,  known  aa  artja  dt  CaitiUa  or  "  bee  of  Caacile,"  haa  been 

DaluraluH-    Anta  arr  comnum,  and  ma .:— ^^t-^^ 1. 

jnc  In  a  column  3  or  4  m-  has-    The  bi 
loaifl  are  unfortuDatcly  no  kaa  pfentij 

their  diatribution  varica  Enatly,  tlie  Bum, ^ 

In  parta  rt  Hooduna.  A  cunoiia  ipeciea  et  butleilly  n  the  Tliaiilti 
Cktmt.  which  iBigTatea  Ib  coniitlcaa  multitude  l.om  the  fomti 
of  Hondunia  to  the  Moaquito  CoMI,  but  ia  newt  T 

nun.— The  flora  sf  Cefllial  America  aj^ 
to  the  tropical,  with  the  tranaitiaq  frmn  ooe  climai 
A1thou|[h  ill  fonat  ^wlhi  are,  no  the  wbsk,  tnfe 
fl4  conBpondiiig  Latitudcalh  tbecaaCcni  hemiaphere,  it  launaurpaaaea 
for  beauty,  luiuriance  and  variety.  In  the  vokanki  diiCricta,  the 
Boi!  \*  cirlremety  Fertile,  }^e1dinc.  when  eultivaCod  and  irri^ted. 
nuf  nlRcent  crofH  of  augar.  cr>ltoii,  rice,  tobacco^  coSe^  cocoa  and 
maiEC.  IndiffD  ia  produced  ia  amall  qiiantitiea^  au^i  yidda  two 
Of  thret  cropa.  and  maiic  aa  maDv  aa  t<MX,  thia  coeal  aupplytnf 
a  chief  itaple  cf  lood.  runtaiiu,  bananaa,  h^uia,  Ipmalocai  yamh 
arrowroot.  plDe-appl«,  guavaa,  dlrons  and  many  other  tropical 
frulli  are  also  cullivaled,  while  the  orteniivc  primeval  forcata 
abound  in  mahogany,  ctdara,  roaewood.  iroowood,  rubber,  gum 
cnp^,  vanilla,  aaraapuIlhL  iMFwood  and  maiiy  other  dye-wooda. 
nedicioal  pUuita,  aad  valuable  tiuben.  Conipicuoua  aawnat 
the  focat  treaa  ate  the  ilaBt  eciba,  or  pyiamiidal  bomtiu,  and  the 
apteodld  Coyal  pain  (fScaa  iatmen,  L.).  wilh  feathery  leavei  ij 
to  in  ft.  I01U.  golden  Aowera  \  ft.  bicti,  aad  a  lap  whicli  when  ler- 
mented producea the  iBtoiicating ikfUtaottint it  dr^iiL    In Cuata^ 

whoae  ieeda  yield  a  toar  flavouied  cboodate  than  the  cocoa  iIic(F. 
The  aaiaeiwuUiy  ia  famoui  fgr  ita  macnlBcent  ofchidt,  huge  arbora- 


, cboav.  and  riotcwortby  for  the  goklcB  bi. 

with  which  it  ia  entirely  covend  after  the  Icavea  have  failcB. 

/■ihaMhnli — In  igos  the  populatioo  of  Ceatial  AEacria 
nambsed  about  4,758,000,  aad  thia  total  tcnda  to  Incieaw, 
deqiite  tbe  UBbealt^  dimite  of  many  dbtricta,  the  tenibly  hi^ 

limate  II  at  Mpofoo.    Ibe  vait  BujoriQr  of 
o<  Bbcd  IwBaD  ud  SptoiA  blood,  bat  the 


_.  conqilett  tL-nfOf  illhon^  bdocc  the 

Sfatdah  cooqucst  tbcJr  ascutitfi  attained  a  high  levd  of  oiltiin 
(ae*  below  uadci  Aiduattfy),  Tlw .  deiuiqr  of  popnUliaB 
thnnghoat  Ctatnl  Anierica  ia  littk  mon  tbaii  15  per  iq.  m.; 
andk  lideat  lint  •enral  large  trea*  mw  Itajulj  peopled  oacc 
■nainulned  a  fu  gieateT  nuniha  of  teluUtaiits.  Such  an  paiti 
of  the  Nicaiaguui  lake  diitiict,  when  tlie  Son  ronaiati  in  great 
ateaaon  ol  plant*  that  woe  fonaeily  cnltivaled  by  the  IndlaQL 
Hie  depopulatiDa  o(  then  aRU  wu  eSeeted  puDr  by  tribal 
wan,  paitl)'  by  the  hanh  rale  of  the  Spaaiatda.    Aput  f  tsm  the 

the  foceigo  population  ii  chiefly  CMifiiied  to  the  aeaports  and  othct 
ceotni  of  eamiDatt,  Gnat  Britain,  Getmany  ud  the  Uidtcd 
Statei  bong  laigc^  npiacnlsl  among  the  walthier  daisEa  Ol 
nsideota;  while  the  foreign  Labcnuera  an  nKstlj  Italiam  at 
negraea,  with  a  few  Chlaeie  aa  the  Pacific  mast. 

BiOery. — Central  Ataeiica  wu  diacovered  by  Cahimbn*  ia 
AuflUft  ijoa;  aod  part  of  the  teiiitory  which  is  now  Coita  Rka 
«aa  coaqnend  by  (he  Spudatda  under  Pedro  Atiaa  de  Avita  alter 
ijil.  BetwHa  ijii  and  1515,  the  anthotity  tA  Avila  wai 
lupcneded,  aad  hb  work  of  omqiMat  complitcd  by  MtT"!-** 
Cortoa,  who  had  already  aubjngated  Uexlco.  Paoama  ftciaed 
part  oi  a  diatinct  f^uhh  gDvemmeBt,  "New  CTMuda"; 
BiJtUt  Bondxw  wu  aieiixei,  thau^  oot  foRDiUy  — — — ' 
k>  the  iStli'  ceatuiy;  tad  over  die  Hoequito  Coait  the  Biitkh 
'    aomiailpratectonittalletiMs.    Other. 


wlic  the  K*tof  Centni  A] 
bating  the  geneni  oai 
tanked  •■  a  captalncy-^ential  under  the  rule  of  a  militaiy 

in  ana  with  the  modem  Tepubhn  ^  Guatemala,  Hondurai, 
"  '  dnr,  Nicaiagua  and  CoaU  Kica.  Poi  three  omtinks  it 
idminittfTid  by  Spaniih  eSdali,  who  almoat  iovatiaUy 
devotad  Ihetr  whote  energy  to  eoiiclAv  thaaicln*  and  the  hoBie 
lutbodliea.  Ihe  aid  Indian  dvittntkn  wu  iwqM  away;  the 
lulivg  ntu  wen  eubwed,  maltnated  and,  fee  a  tiia^ 
dtnonllied.  But  tbeit  biaMiy  often  no  parallel  to  that  of  the 
We$t  Indian  Cttfbi,  wbo  laDed  to  auivive,  and  wen  replaced  by 
botdea  of  Afilcaa  alavca.  In  Central  America  the  ladiaaa  aot 
only  Burvived,  Ihua  leaving  no  room  for  any  laj^  aepo  popula- 
CioB,  but  qukUy  acquired  the  laogoige,  reli^n  and  habiti  a( 
their  maalen,  with  whan  they  iQieinuiiied.  By  the  dose  ol 
the  itlh  ccntniy,  the  majority  had  atlaieed  aoawtlung  like 
nBiformlQF  ol  lih  aad  Ibonght.    Kadal  dlttinctioBi  had  been 


came  to  mean  an  ahmled  man,  whcthei  of  ^widsh  ot  Indian 
blood.  Nowhera,  eic^  in  Hetico,  hu  ■  miied  or  cohiand 
race  mon  ODoqilBtaly  abaorbed  the  dviHalioa  ol  III  wfiile  rntcn; 
but  ID  gradual  and  lileiit  wai  the  prooia  that  it  passed  almost 
tinnoticcd.  tli  result,  the  nit£(«{ul  nvolt  of  the  Spioidi 
coh»ie* — ulcoiea  mainly  pcofded  by  Indiana  or  balf-caatea — wai 
aa  Bwn  a  conSict  of  linl  tacca  or  cjviliaatiooa  than  the  nbelUon 
of  the  Brttiili  edonlis  In  North  Ameiica. 

"  Ifew  Cnnada  "  attained  its  independence  in  iSig;  and  ia 
igii  "  GuaWDwU  "  dedand  itieli  free.    Thai  the  >wb>wiitcat 
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dvUwi 


muidfiK 


perhaps  due  in  pari  tQ  ncial  iafcnority-  In  part*  bo« 
btexpUincd  by  ihesbstnteotflnytradiiionotpiod. 
perlupi  lUw  by  tliE  brevity  and  artiiciatily  of  Uic  tvoluUon 
which  csavcrtd!  a  dcbas^  slavc-pi^atiaa  uiu  the  dtUeiu  t 
DHdera  duDocntic  itatcL  The  five  diviiMu  ni  "  Guatcnula 
vere  uaponaity  imurparatixl  ia  ibt  Mudun  «npue  duiinf 
1811,  but  iTgaiBcd  tbdi  autODomy  (u  Guattmln,  Honduiai, 
Satvador,  Nicaraiua  and  Qhu  Rica)  on  \ht  dedanlian  of 
Mexican  icpublic,  and  Id  July  1S13  combined  to  form  t 
RepDblic  of  the  Unittd  States  of  Cestnl  America.  Tbr  Liboal 
or  FcdcTaliil  party,  which  was  tupteine  in  Honduna,  iouad  itself 
oppued  by  the  Coiuetvativei,  indudisg  the  dersy  and  lomuit 
Spaniih  offidab.  who  Here  veiy  JDflucBtial  in  Guatemala.  A 
lultcr  and  protncled  (ituggle  ensued.  In  iS3T~iSj9  a  Con- 
leiviLive  lisng.  nndei  Rafael  Cacrera,  presideDt  □(  Cualtmab, 
nsulicd  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Libetab,  under  General  Fraindica 
Moraiui  of  Honduras^  and  in  1&41,  alter  a  vain  altenpt  10 
iBtDR  the  Federal  republic;  Morazan  vai  capliued  and  ibac  A 
fresh  union  of  the  republics  (cicepi  Costa  Rica)  was  conduded  in 
1841, inddisMlvtdin  1845.  TheyeariSsowassignaliiedby  the 
conduikin,  on  the  igth  of  Apnl,  ol  the  CUyton-Bulwer  treaty 
(f.i.l  betxeen  Great  Britaii  and  the  United  SUtci,  which  was 

The  history  of  ibis  project  b  pven  in  detail  nnder  Pahama 
Cavau  Chw  important  result  of  the  treaty  was  the  abandon- 
menl,  in  i860,  o(  the  British  piolecUnalo  over  the  Mosquito 
CoHt.  Ttu  event  bad  been  preceded  by  a  decade  ol  political 
disturbaaces.  fn  iSjo  Hondarai,  Salvaidor  and  Nicaragua  had 
cooihined  to  restore  federal  unilyi  but  their  allied  armies  were 
defeated  by  the  Guatemaluii  uoder  Oirrenu  In  iSje  the 
American  adventuret.  William  Walker,  endeavoured  to  uuup 
the  govenunent  ol  Nicaragua;  in  iSAo  be  invaded  Hondiim 
and  was  caplnred  and  shot.  His  abject  wis  to  assist  tlie  slave- 
holders ol  the  United  States  by  adihog  new  slive-siatcs  to  the 
Union.  A  hirther  attempt  to  restore  federal  unity  failed  in  1 83s, 
and  its  promoter,  Jusio  Rufino  Barrios,  prrsident  of  Guatemala, 
lost  his  life.  In  1S9;  the  Cnatcr  Bepublicof  Ceatnd  Amelioiwas 
formed  by  the  unioD  of  Nicaragua,  Salvador  sod  Honduras; 
■nd  a  constitution  was  framed  providing  for  the  admisdon  of 
Coatemala  and  Costa  Rica;  in  Decembot  1^98  it  was  disaolved, 
as  unsatisfactory  to  Salvador.  On  the  i|tb  of  November  iqoj 
Panama,  which  had  smce  iB6j  formed  part  of  Colombia,  dedared 
itwif  an  autonomous  republic  Its  iodependencc  was  immedi- 
aiely  recognized  by  (he  United  States,  and  durtly  afterwards 
by  the  Eiuopon  powers.  The  United  States  also  forbade  the 
landing  of  any  Colombian  force  on  the  tetritsriea  of  Fanana, 
and  thus  goanateed  the  security  of  the  Dew  state. 

HI  of  Centnl  Ai 


and  eipecially  {JS  its  phyncal  f  eatilTB, 

o^^^js^r 


,Aln  im  Vi^^S^mit 


ifiU^ininitiiniKki 


and  Dai  itDnitLkt  J 


Him   (Sluttgirt,   lODS);   MiMamt 


Xmiriaii  by  H.  W.  Bates  (London.  iBSa);  TV  5«iiii*  Amtriau, 
Xf^xWi:].  by  T.  Child  (London,  !■«);  and  EWidilm  HI*  ZoibaJ 
•■4  SiUanMhlit.  by  P.  Pmm  (BeiliB,  I«j).  For  nolacy,  lee 
-'  The  Geological  Hutory  of  tbc  iKhmui  of  Panama  and  foniant 
'•  '"—  ".ica."  by  R.  T.  HUl.  in  BiJJ.  Mm.  Comt.  Zocl.  Han^ri, 
„  No.  s  <l(M)r  and  the  following  by  K.  Sapper:— 
•e  der  phydkalischn  CsograpMc  von  GuiietniiJa,"  in 


"  Grtindtage  di 

und  Baden — 

and  "  Ober  Cebirgsbau  und  Boden  dci  MidlidKn  Mi 

ituf..No.i5l  (190S).  ril(5W.io/C<iifr-ilAiMriui,byE.C.5quief 
(New  Ywk,  iSja).  is  stiH  valuable,  as  an  Mlien  of  the  n<iiiKni« 
euBys.  pamphleli.  Ac.  oa  Cenlnl  Ameifcaa  aflain  left  by  thia 
aulhoc;  iH  the  blblkigraphy  ol  his  writiin  published  in  New 
Vorfc  ia  1(76.  The  flSlw-B.  0/  Ifc  Bi.i™ii  rf  Xwuritan  ScpMki 
(Waihington,  from  itei)  grve  ample  inlormatinn  on  commerce  end 
indunry.  See  aha  ^utory  s/  Ccnlral  Aiwrtn,  by  H.  Bancnft 
(San  Frinciico,  iWi-iH).  x  vols,). 


AicsAEOLocv  oy  Cektml  America 
Discoveries  and  investigations  umed  on  during  the  igth 
oentuiy  have  thrown. much  light  00  tbc  splendid  past  of  Central 
America.  The  still  etunc  rvina  of  great  huUdiiii,  Bnlike  any- 
thing which  is  known  in  the  aid  world,  tealify  to  the  high  cultum 
attaiud  in  pre-ColumhiaQ  days  by  several  native  peoples  difieiing 
greatly  from  one  anolher  in  speech  and  ladal  affinities.  As  a 
sdeAce  the  arcbaaology  ol  Central  America  has  acarcdy  yet 
emerged  from  its  infancy.  EntiR  brandiea  are  still  wholly 
uninvestigated.  Amount  the  numetous  problems  which  await 
sdution  must  still  be  reckoned  the  dedpberment  ol  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  hitherto  has  not  progressed  beyond  the  disrovcry 
ol  calendar  systems  and  the  relative  datings  involved  in  sucJk 

For  a  complete  survey  of  this  ondent  dvillzation,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  investigated,  it  is  necessary  to  indude  with  Central 
America,  properly  so  called,  a  considerable  portion  oltbeMeiicaD 
territnriei  south  and  east  of  the  isthmus  ol  Tehuanlepec.  The 
peoples  inhabiting  Vucatan,  Campecbe,  Gualcmals,  Chiapas 
and  Oaiaca.  present  at  the  first  view  striking  cthnicd  diQcmces. 
On  a  linguistic  basis,  however,  they  may  be  united  into  several 
large  gcoiHM.  Thus,  Vucalan  and  the  greater  part  ol  CualainaU 
are  inhabited  by  the  MAyas,  with  whom  may  lie  inchided  the  still 
uvigc  Lac^lun  or  Lacandones.  Rdsled  to  these  Unguisllcally 
are  the  Tiendalt  in  Chiapas  and  the  Quichib  and  Cackchiqucls 
in  GuaiemaU,  ai  well  as  the  Ins  important  tribes  of  the  Mam, 
Pokoman,  Pokanchi,  Ttolzil,  Tiuluhil  and  Iiil.  Between  tbese 
there  are  patches  of  country  in  which  dialects  of  the  Mcilcan  are 
spoken.  In  Oaiaca  there  is  an  eItraordir^ry  mixture  of  lan- 
guages, some  of  which,  like  that  of  (he  Uuavc  of  Tehuootepcc, 
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•I  ibe  Mayas  may  well  have 
but  the  life  of  that  culture  of 
whicb  ttie  ruins  are  now  visjt>Je  certainly  lasted  no  nwre  tijan 
500  years.  The  date  ol  Its  cttinction  ia  uidinown,  but  in 
certain  places,  notably  Mayspan  and  Chichcnitza,  the  hi^cst 
deveh^ment  seems  to  be  synchronous  with  the  appeatance  of 
foreign,  vii.  Moicin  or  Nahua  elements  (see  below).  This  quite 
distinctive  local  character  suggests  that  the  diics  in  question 
played  a  certain  preponderating  rMc,  a  hypothesis  with  which 
the  scanty  documenlaiy  evidence  is  in  agrrimenL  On  the  other 
handtbcMayanculiuieevinca  an  evident  tendency  to  assimilate 
heterogeneous   elements,   obliterating  ladal   distinctions   and 

thecountryof  the  Mixlecs  and  Zapotecs,  became,  ai  was  natural 
from  its  geographical  position  midway  between  Yucatan  and 
Meiico,  the  rneetlBg-ground  where  two  archaeological  tradittons 
which  are  sharply  contrasted  in  thdr  original  homes  united. 

Centnl  American  architecture  is  characterized  by  a  fine 
feding  for  construction,  and  the  eaecution  is  at  once  bold  and 
aesthetically  eflective.    Amongst  the  various  ruins,      ,^^_^ 
some  of  which  represent  the  remains  of  entire  dties,     JJ^ 
while  others  are  no  tnore  tban  groups  of  buildings  or 

of  such  types  are  pyramids  and  galleries.  The  pyramids  are 
occasioaally  built  of  brick,  but  most  usually  of  hewn  iione  with 
a  covering  of  finely-carved  slabs.  Staitcasei  lead  up  to  the  top 
from  one  or  more  udes.  Some  pyramids  are  built  in  stepe. 
Usually  the  idaifomi  on  the  top  of  a  pyramid  is  occupied  by 
buildings,  the  typical  distribution  of  which  is  into  two  parts, 
yjf.  vestibule  and  sanctuary.  In  conneiion  with  the  pyramid 
there  ate  various  subsidiary  structures,  such  as  altars,  pillare, 
and  sacrificial  stones,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ritual  and 
worship,  besides  babiiailoas  for  ofBdals  and  "  tenais-coutis  " 
lor  the  famous  ball-game  Uke  that  played  by  the  Meiican^. 
The  tecDis-cDurts  always  run  noitb  and  south,  and  all  the 
buildings,  almost  without  eiceptioD,  have  a  deGnilc  orientation 
-    paitisidat  point*  of  the  compass.    Ftequenily  tbc  pyramids 
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coDslIlule  one  ol  tlie  faiit  tidei  of  a  qiuutiacsulu  cndoiure, 
witbin  which  ue  contained  otiur  pyrurnds,  lUun  or  oUxr 
buildiueE  ot  vuioiu  dlmeuioiu. 

Tlie  ODTDuL  type  ol  giUeiy  il  an  DUocg  building,  of  vUA 
the  fnnU  facing  inwardt  lo  Uw  HuJoniie  ii  pierced  by  doors. 
T1k«  divide  it  into  B  lerics  of  looms,  behind  which  again  then 
IBiy  be  a  second  aeriei'  OcoaiooaJly  the  FOomi  are  distributed 
roiind  a  centxal  apaitinuit,  but  this  h  onUnarily  done  only  when 
a  second  (torey  has  to  be  placed  above  them.  The  gallery- 
buitdJn^i  may  rise  to  aa  much  as  thice  aloreys,  the  height,  si« 
and  ahape  of  the  rooms  being  detetmiaed  by  the  eiigcncie)  ot 
vauking.  The  principle  ol  the  true  atch  h  iiBknown,  so  that  the 
vanlts  an  often  of  the  corbelted  kind,  the  slabs  of  Ok  side-walls 
being  made  tooveilap  in  succeiiian  until  there  lemalm  only  so 
naitow  a  space  as  may  be  spanned  by  a  single  Bat  ilone.  At 
Milla,  whne  the  material  used  tn  the  constraetlon  ot  (be  baildings 
•nt  (Imbei  Instead  of  stone,  ibe  lai^  niomi  wen  ttmiiihed  with 
•tone  pillan  «■  which  the  beams  could  lest.  The  ttaa  principte 
ncun  1b  CBtain  luins  it  Cbithenitn.  Tlw  lops  and  sides  ot 
the  doors  an  often  decanted  with  carved  nlieh  aiid  hhro^yphs, 
and  the  alliances  are  sometimes  supported  by  plain  ot  citved 
columns  and  pilasten,  of  which  style  the  KTpent  columns  of 
Chichenliia  affoid  the  most  striking  eumple.  On  it*  eitetnal 
front  one  of  these  galteries  may  have  ■  otrnice  and  halT-piUan. 
Abovt  this  is  a  pbin  surface  of  wall,  then  a  rich  fiieie  which 
generally  eahibila  the  most  ebborale  otnanentaiion  In  the  wbole 
building.  The  subjects  are  geffineirkal  dealgm  In  mouic, 
sctpenii'  heads  and  human  masks.  The  comen  of  the  wall 
terminate  In  Ihree-quartee  pillars,  above  which  the  an^es  of  the 
fileie  fiequetitly  show  grotesque  heads  wllh  noses  euggtraled 
into  trunks.  Tbe'roof  of  the  gallery  is  flat  asd  occaMoally 
gabled. 

P,iacipalSila.—Suii\  are  the  general  characteristics  of  Central 
American  building,  hut  it  must  be  understood  that  almost  every 
^le  exhibits  peculiarities  of  its  own,  arid  the  number  of  the 
ruined  lettlemenis  eren  as  at  present  known  is  very  large.  The 
most  considerable  are  enumerated  b»oir. 

Khco^cM. — Ot  the  very  numerous  ruins  which  are  dlstrifnited 
over  Yucatan  and  the  islands  of  the  east  coast  the  maiority  allll 
await  exploration.  Afewwordsotspedal  notice  may  be  devoted 
to  one  or  two  sites  In  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  which  have 
already  become  famous,  At  Uimal  the  buildinp  consist  ol  five 
considerable  groups,  vix. — LheCasadet  Adivino,  which  is  a  step^ 
pyramid  140  ft-  long  by  160  ft.  wide  and  So  ft.  high,  crowned  by 
a  tempje  7s  ft.  king  by  ri  ft.  wide;  the  Casa  de  Monias,  a  striking 
erection  of  four  oblong  buildlni?  on  an  extensive  terrace j  the 
Caaa  de  Tortugas,  Cau  del  Cohemadoi,  and  Casa  de  Palomas, 
the  last  ot  which  is  a  group  of  sii  galleries  surrounding  a  court. 
At  Iiamal  there  i«  a  very  imposing  group  o(  ruins,  as  yet  quite 
insuBidcntly  explored.  At  Chlchenitia.  a  diy  of  first-rate 
importance,  situated  11  m.  west  ol  ValladoUd,  the  (ulis  consist 
ol  eight  prinoipal  groups,  the  chief  of  which  are  as  toUowi,  The 
Casl  de  Monjas,  1  three-storeyed  building,     


le  Canicot,  a 


with 


il-shell,  showing  evidr 
icc^  El  Castillo,  a  large  temple  standing  on  a 
base  100  ft.  long  and  75  It,  high,  approached  by  staircases  on  alt 
tour  sides,  and  furnished  with  serpent^^llnrs  of  a  kind  unknown 
anywhere  else  except  at  Uimal  and  Tula  near  Mexico;  an 
Imnitmed  temple-pyramid,  which  is  remarkable  lor  a  group  ol 
caryatid  figures;  a  lennis-couri ;  and  finally  the  Tiger  Temple, 
which  contalris  marvellous  coloured  reliefs  representing  figures 
ot  warriors  and  pUce-hieioglyphs,  all  executed  in  a  dJstinctivdy 
Uedcan  style.  Yet  aiwlbei  evidence  of  Mexican  influence  at 
Chichenitia  is  to  be  noted  in  five  figures  of  the  so.caJ!ed  Chac.mal 
type,  that  d  to  say,  hoH«mtaI  figures  la  which  the  arms  are 
extended  lo  (he  navd  which  is  indicated  by  1  cup-like  depressioD. 
Thb  Cha^-mid  type  Is  chaiacleritlic  el  such  dtes  ai  llascala 
and  Cempoallao. 

Other  Important  sites  in  Yncatan  are  Chactmltun,  with  fine 
wall-p^n tings;  Tonuh,  with  remarkable  i^llirid  fi^des;  the 
ruins  ol  Labna,  Chunhuhub,  and  tbe  caves  ol  Loltunj  and 


Xlabpak  de  SanU  Roia.  when  th 

palace.  Two  aculpluied  teliela  an  ol  great  interest;  1  . 
RpracBi  a  person  holding  t  ttafl  oa  which  ia  a  GguR  ol  ih« 
god  Ah-holon-izacab. 

CuaUmala. — The  Guatemalan  rufns  are  distributed  over  a  vidt 
area.  The  most  numerous  and  exieniive  are  on  ihe  Usuoadnia 
river.  Tlie  most  important  sites  in  (hat  district  ate  Picdra 
Megns,  and  Yaichilan  or  Menche  Tinanli,  where  there  ait 
tcmplea  ooveivd  with  sculptured  icliefs  and  hienglypfaic  inscrifH 
tions,  and  stelae  and  iti^Ta  carved  with  human  figura  placed  ia 
nidws.  In  tbe  Peten  district.  TiJui  is  famoua  for  its  aplendd 
sculptuiea  lepivEcnling  Kukulkan  and  other  d:' 


re  tbe  VI 
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Uinn.  ChacujU,  wbicb  Cortes  vislicd  01 
iSi4>iSiS  It  very  possibly  to  be  identified  witn  me  mama 
Pueblo  Vicjo  on  the  river  linaja.  Chacnli  aiui  (juen-Sania 
between  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  de  Chiapas  and  the  Kte 
lAcantun  an  two  sitca  of  a  stron^y  marked  iocal  character. 
Scries  ot  three  pyianilb  arc  petuliU'  to  these  tw»  aettlcmcnla. 
as  also  at*  pyramids  with  hman  figures  on  their  plailomts. 
Stelae  dfscovand  at  Quen  Santo  have  a  glcndar  character, 
wUch  ptovm  that  Mayan  sdence  had  pcoetiated  into  what  was 
prababty  the  beat  ol  an  oH  Lacantnn  culture. 

Santa  Luda.  Camnulhuapa,  on  the  Pacific  slope  ol  tbe  Cor- 
dillenu,  I*  a  very  pccwilaT  site.  The  ruins  are  those  of  a  settle- 
meat  which  had  already  been  descried  before  Alvando's 
eipediiioD  of  ijir.  llie  aculpuuvs  of  godt,  goddeaei  and 
athtt  figures,  executed  on  cstormons  hlocka  of  alone,  show  a  dis- 
1  inc  lively  Mciicancharacler, with  which ,  however,  various  Mayan 
featureaare  blended.  ll>ey  mayperiiaps  be  attributed  tosoBie 
offshool  of  the  Nahua  slock,  probably  llie  Pipil  Indiana,  which 
devekiped  on  lines  of  its  own  in  this  remote  comer. 

Near  the  frontier  of  Honduras  are  the  remarkable  niiis  <i 
Quirigua.  which  rival  Copan  in  importance  and  have  auffeird 


.tsef  ]ilay«a 
Theiniia 

comprisfl  i^eat  buiUia^  temples,  pyramids,  kE.  and  coatain 
scolpturca  ol  the  highat  interest.  Especially  notewonhy  aic 
allaisinthelonnolatiirtk  and  ilclae  covered  with  hierog^rplB. 
The  hieroglypha  an  at  the  kind  usually  found  in  soch  nins, 
the  meantng  ol  which  is  so  far  clear  that  it  ii  known  that  tbe 

compKcated  calendar  system  of  iheMiyas.  A  coUaiianof  thrac 
dates  dcmonslralet  thai  ibc  most  ancienl  on  record  an  separated 
tram  the  most  recent  by  an  interval  ol  only  a  few  leniurics.' 
From  this  it  may  be  conduded  that  the  Mayan  dviliuiioa, 
whether  or  not  il  was  preceded  by  anything  older,  flourished  (oc 
only  a  compiratively  short  period,  theheginiiingol  which  cannoi 
be  placed  many  centuries  beiore  a.d.  1000. 

According  to  Squlei  ISnKJa^iii,  London.  i8;a,p.  yj)  theo(h«| 
principal  nuns  of  Honduna  are  to  he  found  in  plains  ol  thi 
department  of  Comayagua,  near  Yarumela,  near  Lajamini,  awl 
in  the  ruined  town  of  Cururu.     They  are  "large,  pyramidj 
leiraccd  stiuclurcs,  often  faced  with  Hones,  canii:al  mounds  f 
caith  and  wajls  of  stone."     Further  ruins,  such  as  those  erf  Cmb 
muUa,   Jamalleca,    Maniiru,    Cuasisiagua,    Chapuhioa     ai 
Chapuliitagua.  are  found  in  the  department  of  Comtyaxua] 
(he  side  valleys  and  adjoining  tiblclands.     The  most  inlcxeslj 
and  most  extensive  an  the  luiu  of  Tenampua  (Pueblo  Vic^ 
about  10  m.  south-cast  of  Comayagua.     Hen  ramparis,  def  ^ 
works,  terraced  stone  mounds  and  numerous  large  pycagt 
are  to  be  found.     Squicr  found  furtiicr  ruins  in  the  wcaC 
Honduras,  which  have  also  been  described  in  pari  by  Sicptf 
ioned  in  ijjfi  by  Ditfo  Cucil 


_.  .     -  .  ,    ibably  first  m  .... 

Pilacio  iCarls  diritiJa  al  Rtl  dc  Eife^t,  pnbli^ed  by  S^ 

New  Yoik,  1869). 

Al  Rio  Vlloa  are  remains  which  testily  lo  the  ciisienrai 
large  pcqiulation  In  past  days.     Possibly  (hey  may  be  ideal 
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(riib  *  *iw  ol  the  ntm*  ol  Hue  iBtntttMd  by  Lu  Cuu  aad  by 
Beiiul  Diu  (Hutaire  WruHjm  it  la  itngiUU  dt  la  tfatndlt 
EipigHi.  lianiUtcd  by  D.  FounUncL,  aod  cd,  Puu,  1S17, 
ch-i;B.p-<59o). 

Ckitpat  (Mexico).— The  piiiidpal  (ile  i)  Pileaqiw,  t)ie  tuuh 
ol  wbich  were  Imongkl  the  eailiesl  o(  all  to  alUact  illtntiOD. 
The  ilyle  of  uchilecture.  with  the  (pgniilic  viulU  and  lingulu 
comb-duped  gables,  dijtinjuiihtt  Paknquc  from  Copan  and 
Quirijua,  which  it  luipaises  alw  in  the  uneqgaUed  macniliccnce 
of  its  Kuipturei.  Five  out  of  the  temaiUbly  uniform  taia  o[ 
building  may  be  ipecially  menlioned.  They  ate  ibe  Citai 
rduz,  a  complei  slructuie  of  gatlehes  and  cooru  loinmanded 
by  a  three-storeyed  tower,  Ihe  Templet  of  tb«  Crou,  nhich  lie 
gallens  conilructed  00  tuiaca  and  contaioing  the  well-knowB 
icUcfi,  Ihe  Temple  of  Inuiiptioni,  Ihe  SuD  Temple  and  Ihe 
Temple  of  the  Kelicl.  The  Kulptnnd  figures  of  Palcnque  are 
f^Liniiiar  rram  many  reproductjona.  The  most  charactcnstjc 
grDup4  Teprcseai  a  deity  ^tandiag  between  worshippers  who  hold 
a  slaS  surmounted  by  the  waier-god  Ah-bolon-tiacab,  the  "  god 
ol  the  nine  mcdicinn."  The  inscriptions  on  ihe  famous  Crocs 
Temple  cnntain  calendai-ddiings 


kablcas 


.wing  a  pjHii 


inolnuD 


hieieglyplu.  which 

A  whole  sahtt  of  sites  It  included  within  (he  (Hgnphica] 
limits  of  Chiapas,  which  from  the  aiducologist'i  standpoint 
must  be  considered  as  belonging  properly  to  Guatemala-  The 
country  has  been  quite  insu^ienLly  eiplorcd- 

Oajwa  (Meuco).— The  bull  of  the  population  of  the  province 
of  Oaxaca  is  composed  of  a  distinct  racial  group»  best  represented 
by  the  Zapoteci,  who  have  been  for  an  unknown  IcngLh  of  Lime 

00  the  west  and  the  Uayan  on  (he  east.     The  inButnce  of  Ihe 

lystem  no  less  than  in  the  still  ondecipbered  inscriptions.  The 
ptiiicipal  rtiins  are  those  of  Mitla,  (he  burial  d(y  of  the  ptieftta 
ftnd  kings  of  the  ancient  Zapoteca,  which  bear  a  quite  distinct 
character,  Ihoughpcesenting  certain  aoalogiei  with  (he  hieiican. 
One  of  the  chief  sliuctures  is  a  ii^i-pyianud,  risini  in  Ihrec  step* 
to  a  height  of  ijo  ft,  another  is  a  pyramid  of  brick.  Besides 
these  there  are  courts,  surrounded  by  palace*  which  represented 
necropolises,  the  dweUings  of  (he  prieatl.  of  the  chief  pria(,  and 
of  the  king  (with  an  audieace-hail).  The  waUlvintingi  of  the 
"  palaces "  arc  especially  admirable,  and  i(  is  10  be  noted  that 
the  deities  represented  in  them  are  those  of  the  Meaican  pantheon. 

Klonie  Alban  ii  interesting  for  tlie  definitely  Zapotec  chiuacter 
of  its  sculptures.  Quicngola  near  Tehuantipec  is  a  site  with 
eitemive  tuins  Including  a  fine  tenni*  court. 

Biil'uk  HmJarai.—Tiie  antiqwiies  of  British  Honduru  have 
been  but  little  investigated.  la  the  scanty  lileraiure  relating  to 
them  a  few  accounts  oi  ruined  places  an  U>  be  found,  la  style 
these  buildings  cloMly  iraemble  those  of  the  DetghbotuiBg 
Yucatan.  The  tuins  in  the  colony  New  Boston,  raentioMd  by 
Frocbcl  ICcuUal  Amtrim.  p.  167),  are  of  Ihia  kind.  F.  d*  P. 
CaslcUs  (sec  AmtrUan  Antiquarian,  ChicaBo,  ipo*,  voL  xxti. 
pp.  31-j;]  describes  the  ruins,  in  the  north  of  the  coloay,  Cf 
"  liim  Chech,"  suppoced  to  be  tbi  Indian  form  oi  (he  Eogliab 
name  "  Indian  Church."  They  are  oa  the  road  to  the  Lake  «f . 
Yaiha  (green  water),  where  further  tuina  are  to  be  found. ' 
Thomas  Gann  gives  detailed  aecDunti  of  numeroua  mcunds  alse 
in  the  northern  part  of  British  Honduras  (see  191k  Annn^  Kipfrt 
oj  Iki  Bivtm  ej  AmtriiiM  Eliwlea.  Wasliii«ton,  >qoo,  petti 
pp.  661-691,  with  plates).  The  most  interesting  ruiu  arc  tbose 
which  hive  been  discovered  in  Santa  Rita,  at  the  mouth  of  tbi 
New  River,  near  the  tovn  of  Coiocal.  Hen  wooderful  wall 
paintings  in  stucco  tsnie  (o  light,  which  ualortunateiy  Gann 
could  only  save  in  part-  The  remaindd  were  ilestioyed  bj 
Indiana.  It  should  be  icmarlied  that  a  nuaiber  of  the  moun^ 
in  Santa  Rita  were  erected  over  ruin)  of  buildings  wtich  mtisl 
therefore  be  of  older  date  than  the  mouMb. 

■Sa)v.idiir.—Vtin  de  Alvarado  in  bis  eipedition  al  1S14  calk 
this  whole  district  CHScofaa  (Mei.  CmaOan),  that  is.  "  LlDd  at 


ticn  of  (ke  land  ii  fivCB  by  Palado  0.e.)  in  i^ii.  Ahhough 
there  are  numtrens  relics  of  Mayan  dvilitation  buried  In  the 
earth,  few  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  tbe  surface.  Kati  Sapper  hai 
described  three  large  ruins:  Cuuallan  near  Ihe  capiul,  Tehuacan 
near  S.Vicente,  and  Zacuatpa  on  tbe  L.akcolCIHJB  in  Ibeeitien^ 
north-west  of  the  CDuotty.  The  ruins  sbow  a  distinct  afEnity 
in  style  to  those  of  the  Mayan  buiWings  in  Cuateimla,  but  Ihey 
are  less  fine  and  artistically  perfect.  Probably  the  central  and 
western  dis(ricts  of  San  Salvador  were  originally  peopled  by  the 
same  race  of  Mayas,  and  these  tracts  of  country  were  later 
settled  by  the  Meiican-speaklng  Fipiles. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  utcniive  ruins  of  Zacualpa  Is 
that  the  pyramids  and  rsmparts  have  perpendicular  steps  which 
are  higher  than  they  are  broad,  and  l)ds  peculiarity  may  be 
attributed  I0  the  influence  of  the  Maya  tribes,  who  are  related  to 
the  Mams  of  Guatenali. 

Daithtrmnl  oj  i!it  Uaym  Hiereffy^.— The  key  to  the 
decipherment,  10  far  as  this  has  progressed  at  present,  was 
lumiihedbytheffiiteriodeiijCoJimte  KiKfllo*,  a  work  written 
by  Diego  de  Ijnda,  the  tot  bishop  of  (he  coundy.  This  pro- 
fessed to  give,  with  mndi  other  more  oilesi  doubtful  information. 
the  full  account  of  a  calendar  system  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Meiicam,  which  was  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Mayai  (s« 
Mexico}.  The  signs  for  each  of  the  lo  days  and  Inr  the  iS 
weeks  of  10  days  are  figured  by  Landa.  The  first  step  was  (o 
compare  these  ni(h  (he  hieroglyphic  characters  contained  in  (be 

Peresianus.  Dresden  Cod  e>)  which  have  survived  the  destructive 
lanaUcism  of  the  Spanish  misaonsriei.  FOntemann's  acute 
analysis  detected  that  the  bars  and  dots  which  occoi  along  Ihe 


s  tepB 


cnted 


itqer  up  (0  five,  while  tor 
five  a  bar  was  used.  Next,  j(  was  found  thai  (he  order  In  which 
these  numeral-signs  are  placed  ii  regular,  and  that  (here  arc 
never  more  than  five  in  a  ^oop.  It  was  established  thnt  (he 
first  sign  in  such  a  group  is  that  for  Ihe  numeral  i  (/fin},  the  neat 
that  lor  loft/Huf),  the  thfad  for  iSXio  (rwj.llie  faurll)  foe 
iSX>oX3a(^:AMn),ukdthe£fthforigX>oX>aXia,  that  b  to 

Had  (he  avallsbk  material  iet  stody  been  coo&Md  to  the 
Biatiuscrfpd,  little  aune  progress  would  have  been  made  beyond 
cslabliihing  tubddiaiy  delaib  in  the  actual  calendar.  But 
when  a  similar  analysis  was  applied  te  the  numerous  monuments 
discovered  and  figured  by  Uaudslay  and  otben,  some  important 
results  of  a  gcneni  beiuing  *eie  obtained.  II  wss  found  that 
many  of  the  hieiaglyphs  of  vaijoui  forms  upon  the  stones  were 
also  of  numeral  vaht,  and,  what  ww  of  great  importance,  that 
thry  eQ  icIerTied  baA  lo  a  ^ngle  itarting-paint.  Tbli  starting- 
point  of  leio  is  nn  iloubt  the  mythologicil  dale  at  which,  iccant- 
inglo  Mayan  coamcJOgy,  the  world  WBicrealed.  It  Is  placed  at 
niae  or  ten  cyda  bdorn  the  tine  when  Ccf»n  and  Quirigua  were 
erected  and  tbe  pletnre  mainucripis  nude-  And  it  is  by  reference 
to  it  in  tbe  iaaciiptifmt  that  such  students  as  Sclcr,  Goodman 
and  others  have  been  enabled,  aa  already  stated,  to  obtain  a 
record  ol  the  relatira chronology  of  the  most  famous  monument], 
10  confine  the  period  of  (hdr  erection  within  the  space  of  a  few 
centuries,  and  appioiimately  tofiieven  their  abwfote  an  lupiiiy. 
Though  much  yet  remains  10  be  dona,  these  are  subatantfal 
leaults  which  havs  already  been  won  Iietn  the  study  of  the 
Uenglypha. 

BlstlociiAPn*.— Tbe  .4iiIi|7i.iWj  luivauui  of  Dupalit  (Paris, 

of  P.  de  WalSKk  (Parij,  ItjS),  and  ihe  Mmumali  o«ciniJ  i* 
Uttaut  of  Bnswur  de  Bonibouig  and  Waldecli  (Paris.  iBM)  an 
quite  Mil  of  date  and  tupeneded.  Stephen's  liuidaii  q]  Tmd 
•n  Cnlral  Amrrica,  Chiapas  and  KnuKan  |Nn  Vorll.  1S4I  and 
1SE7).  and  B.  M.  Norman'^  Ramili<  in  yuuUii  (New  Vork,  1841), 
are  Kill  of  value,  the  first-mrmloiied  t^pecially  for  the  drawirp  by 
Qtherwood.  Among  the  eailiet  wrilers  may  aba  be  mtntionn) 
Chttiar,  La  A acinmt  Villa  it  HinniBLU  MbiiJi  IP^t.  ie«3)and 
Cilil  It  tMina  imhitainrs  (Parii.  |M>1).  the  latter  written  in  colla- 
boralkin  with  Viol  lei -le- Due.  Tho!e.  howcve  r.who  ire  nm  primarily 
bibKophilrt  witl  he  n>ntei>I  to  Murfy  the  following:— MauJilay  (in 
Codmaaaiid  Salvia' tBUIttia  Ctnmli-Ammaiaa,  xa.  Aniariioiy, 


Londoa.  t«»».  *c.),«  limner 
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):  E.  Selcr. 


Ijilumbisn  Museum.  Chidago.  ttca): 

IntH  txmCjtuWa  [Berlin,  1901).  H'iiL_._ 

1*95).  Gu.  ^Momfdni™,  vol.  L  (Btriin,  1901)  and  voL  U.  1190t), 
FKknr  H*  Jtfilla  (fleriin,  1004).  E.  FBniienuno  bas  coniiihulnl 
minv  valuable  cuayi  lo  Cb^Hi  and  ihi  Ztiluhiill Jir  Ellndofit 


1W),» 


o  the  CMa 


Biotogui  Cminui-yiiHCTWciBO,  senwn  ^  ■»" 

Ripoit^mArcliatcliititalteumMt  m- 

delier  (Bouoii,  iB«4);    Valuable  biblio  by 

BaiKMKr(n'i"a<>i''ieB>'Mirwa#<n'i>f .  u>. 

Wormter.  U.  S  A.,  iMi)  and  by  K.  H  ur 

und  der  Maya  Apparat  111  Dmden.    1  v- 

M<jhM>«.ii<..  1895).    TheMayanpicti  ed 

inlacumileailollowi;— IheDrudn  Ci  lc> 

iSSo.  and  Dtcfdcn.  i«9i),  and  tbc  Cad  it- 

boun-tfuwin'I  rnaiiri,  Uuit  uaU,  IM 

ifei  UajQi  {PaHh  iS69-lB7a).  tbc  Cp  de 

Runy  TPari^  iMj)  and  by  F.  de  Dio  nd 

F.  L.  de  Ayala  v  di]  KieitD  (Madrid.  im 

tv  Dunjy  and  Brau^ut  it  Bourbwiji  de 

Salvador: — la  Vniverlidad.  by  D.  Gcnulci,  vol.  ill.  »r.  ].  No.  6. 
p.  iBj  (San  Salvador,  iSoj-1893);  li  SoAoJwfri-CodiiiiWfTi,  (ImJi! 
BK««(iililiiM,byF.dcHonlomideBallorelPari».iS9i),JSplatn; 
Kail  Sapfiw  in  Ar^k.fa,  fittniWojii,  9.  P-  3  "■  ('896)-      (W.  I..*) 

CEKTBAL  tkUa.  a  diy  ol  Ptovidence  county,  Rhode  Iilaad, 
U.S.A.,  on  tht  BUckstone  tiver,  about  j  ni-  M-  ol  Pnividenee. 
Pop.  (1900)  18,167;  (1905,  ilaH  ftnlia)  19,446,01  whom  8791 
mit  (ortiEn.boni,4i«4  being  French-Canadian,  1387  Uiog  Eng- 
lish.  and  1:91  being  Irisb;  (igio)  ll.^S^■  II  Is  served  by  Ibe  Nfw 
Yotb,  New  HivGD  Ii  Haitfonl  raUvay.  ^e  BlackllonE  f uniilbts 


irtant  iDdusi 


fKtun  of  coitoD  goods; 
tefinlDg  oi  copper  lod  the  minufaclure  of  "■DoUena,  iilks  and 
haiiKioth.  The  total  value  ol  Ibe  factory  product  in  1905  vaa 
($,090,984,  being  ii'9%  moit  Ihaa  ia  1900.  A  settlement  was 
BtibLi^ed  here  about  1763  and  was  finta  pott  ol  SmiibGeld, 
and  then,  after  1S71,  of  Lincoln.  About  ijSo  a  cbocolate  mill 
was  erected,  and  (ram  tben  until  1S17  the  (eltlnnent  was  known 
M  Chocolateville.  It  was  incoipor«ted  as  the  Ctotral  Falls  Fiie 
D«iriciolSmiIhfiddin>S47,andlniS9jvaschart(ie(iaiBcity. 

CENTRAUA.  1  city  of  Marion  county,  lUinois,  U.S.A.,  in  tbc 
S.  part  al  the  elate,  about  61  tn.  E.  of  St  Louii.  Fop.  {1B90) 
4j<ij;  (1900)  6j>i  (S7i  fortign-boin);  (1910)  9680.  The  city 
is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  (be  IlUnota 
Cealral,  the  Illinois  Southern,  and  the  Souther 
fint  two  have  repair  shop!  here.  Centnlia  is 
Ctntial  part  ol  southern  Illijioii,  popularly  known  as  "  EgypL" 
Among  its  manufactures  arc  window  glass,  enTctopes, 
CODcrElcblocksandfiour.  In  and  near  Ibe  dty  coal  is  mini 
apples,  slrawberries  and  other  fruits  are  raised,  and  tl 
la  a  shipping  point  for  coal  and  fruit.  Centralia  waa  first 
in  i6s).  and  was  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  r8s(i. 

CENTRAL  INDIA,  a  callecUon  of  native  sutes  in  India  fomlng 
a  separate  agency,  which  must  not  be  cnnlounded  with  (be 
CeDtnl  Province.  The  Central  Indi^  agency  wu  formed  fn 
itMiinben  Sir  R.HamilWmwuappointid  agent  to  the  govemot- 
ItneiBl.     It  lies  between  31°  14'  and  16°  51'  M.  and  betueen 

detached  tracts  of  country  which,  with  Jhans 
outwards  east  and  west  into  the  penlnsuli,  r 
towilhinsomc  jo  ni.  of  Agra,  and  southward 
Nerbudda  and  the  Vindhya  and  Satpuis  rung 
ts  78,7)1  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and '. 
Pmvlnces,  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  Rajpulana, 
ol  the  Bombay  presidency,  and  KblndBb.  The  Centra!  Pto- 
vinces  and  the  Bengal  district  of  ChouNaDurendDse  it  on  ~ 
'  "e  the  Jhanai  district  o(  the  United  Provit 


eaching  notthwiid 
to  the  valley  ol  the 
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Central  India  may  be 
the  bigUanda  of  the  \ 


above  sea-level,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  section 
ol  (be  agency;  and  the  hiUy  tracts,  which  tie  mostly  to  thetouih. 
The  Malwa  plateau  consists  of  great  undulating  plains,  sepaiated 
by  Bat-tafip*d  hilts,  whose  sides  are  boldly  terraced,  with  here 
'lere  a  scarp  rising  above  the  general  level;  It  is  coveied 
with  k>ag  grass,  stunted  trees  and  scrub,  which  owing  la  the 

intberains.    The  foundalion  of  this  plateau  is  a  bed  of  sandsloM 
id  sbalei  belonging  to  the  Vindhyan  scries.     Thb  bed,  which 
retches  cast  and  west  from  Sasseiam  to  Neemuch,  and  north 
idsoulhfromAgra toHoshangabad, comprises thcwhote  of  the 
;ency  eicept  the  northern  part  ol  Bundelkhand.     On  the 
aleau  Itself  the  sandstone  is  generally  overlaid  by  the  Deccia 
sp,  a  hlBcliih.CDlDutcdbaiaItic  rock  of  volcanic  origin,  Ibe  high 
I'd  tableland  having  been  Eotmed  by  a  succession  of  lava  flo»i, 
e  valleys  of  Centra]  India  being  merely  "denudation  hollows" 
rvcd  out  by  the  action  of  tain  and  rivets.     It  is  apparently 
(he  northern  limit  of  what  was  ORce  a  vast  basaltic  plain  stretch- 
from  Goona  to  Bdgaum, "  one  of  the  most  gigantic  outpour- 
.  ol  volcanic  mailer  In  the  worid."    The  sandstone  bed  on 
ch  it  rests  is  visible  at  a  point  just  north  of  (joona.  and  in  a 
11  area  round  Bhilsa  and  Bhopd.  at  it  ii  In  those  places  fmd 
n  the  layer  of  trap.    The  low-lying  land  includes  roughly  that 
t  of  the  agency  which  ties  to  the  east  of  the  plateau  and 
iprtses   the    greater   port    of    the    political     divi^'ons   ol 
Bundelkhand  and  Baghetkhand  and  the  country  round  Gwalioc. 
srmation  save  in  nor^  Bunddkband  ii  sandstone  of  the 
Vindhyan  series,  free  as  a  rule  from  "'  trap."    In  the  north  of 
'  rlkband  the  prevailing  rock  is  gneiss  and  quartz.     The 
I  takes  the  shape  of  long  serrated  ridges,  which  are  in  many 
places  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  landscape.    Trap  appears 
here  and  there  in  Intrusive  dykes.    The  hilly  tracts  tie  chiefly 
to  the  south  of  the  agency,  where  the  Vindhya,  Satpura  and 
Kaimur  ranges  am  met  with.     The  country  is  rougb  lorcst  and 
junglelandUltleused  for  cultivation.     The  greater  part,  of  Central 
India  Is  covered  with  the  well-known  "black  cotton  soil," 
produwd  by  the  disintegration  of  the  trap  rock.     It  b  a  vety 
rich  loamy  eanh,  possessing  great  fertility  and  an  unusual  poaer 
of  retaining  mtisture.  which  makes  artificial  irrigation  bttle 
needed.     Opium  and  millet  ate  the  piincipal  crops  grown  upon 
it.    The  ordinary  "  red  soil "  covers  a  large  part  o(  northern 
Bundelkhand,  and  as  it  requires  much  irrigation,  tanks  arc  1 
special   feature  in  this  country.     Ethnologlally   as   well   at 
climatically  the  differences  between  the  plateau  and  the  eailcn 
part  of  the  agency  are  distinct  and  the  languages  markedly  so 
The  plateau  is  inhabited  by  pure-Uooded  Rajput  races,  whose 
ancestry  can  be  traced  bock  for  centuries,  with  all  thdr  numercna 
offshoots.    The  Inhabitants  of  the  low-lying  country  are  also 
Rafputs,  but  their  descent  Is  mixed  and  as  a  rule  the  faraaies 
of  the  plateau  will  have  no  marriage  conneaoo  with  thctn. 
The  races  of  the  hilly  tracts  are  scmi-dviliied  tribes,  who  o(ta 
flee  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  white  man,  and  have  as  yet  1>ecn  but 
little  affected  by  the  Hindu  religion  of  their  Rajput  mien.     01 
the  dimaleoC  the  phleiu,  Abul  Fail,  (be  author  of  (fae  .li'ii'i- 
Aktari,  says:  "  The  climate  is  to  lempente  that  in  the  vintcr 
then  it  no  occasion  for  warn  dothing,  nor  is  it  necessary  in 
sninmer  to  cool  the  water  with  saltpetre.     But  in  the  four  rainy 
months  (be  night  hereiscold  enough  to  render  a  quilt  neceuar^-." 
The  lains  of  the  south-east  monsoon  Teach  Central  India  as  a 
rule  about  the  rsth  of  July,  and  last  until  the  end  o(  September. 
Aiminiilriaaf    ZKnrimi.— The    Centnl    India    agency    b 
divided  for  adminbtrative  purpoMi  into  eight  units,  ta-o  dasstd 
ts  lesidendcs  and  ^x  as  agendes.     The«  an  the  re^dencies  si 
Cwallor  and  Indore,  and  the  agencies  of  Bagbelkhand.  Bhopil, 
Bhopawar,    Bundelkhand,    Indore   and    Malwa.      But     thex 
divhlont  art  purely  an  artlBcial  grouping  for  the  pniposra  ol 
(he  Btidsh  govemmeni,  the  oripnal  native  divisions  congiting 

are  Gwalisr.  Indore,  Rewa,  Bhopal,  Dhar,  Barwani,  Dalia. 
Orchha,  Charkhari,  aihatlarpur.Palina,Dewia  (senior  brandr). 
Dewos  (junior  brandi),  Jsora  and  Rallam.     At  the  dose  ol  tte 
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fMui  Wir  in  ttit  tie  vliole  counter  th*l  is  now  tmiln  Um> 
Cntnl  India  igency  wu  in  grot  csfitmion  ind  dbordct,  bivtBf 
niRcrrd  bavily  tnim  the  eiiOTtloRi  of  the  Mabntla  armies 
ind  Iim  prcdataiy  bmdg.  1 1  bad  been  tlie  policy  a!  tfae  great 
Uabnlti  chiefl,  Hotluc  and  SindMa,  to  trafflple  down  into 
ampltie  subjeclion  all  the  pefly  Rajput  princes,  irtose  lanifs 
ttey  uiitd  and  fi*Di  nhoio  Ihey  levied  heavy  coalrihulions  gt 
iHciry,  Manynf  theaeminoTchiefshAdbe^ncjEpelled  Irom  their 
pouQSloillrhadlaJtenreriige  in  the  hiUi  and  forest,  and  recaUated 
npoallwMahntta  usurpers  by  wasting  the  lands  which  they  bad 
luE,  ubelI  the  Mah^^ttsa  compounded  for  peace  by  payment  of 
bfackmaiE.  In  this  state  of  affairs  all  parties  agreed  to  accept 
[he  iatequsition  of  the  British  govflnusent  for  llie  restoralioa 
a)  oiia,  and  under  Lord  HailiDp  the  work  ol  paci£cltioil  wil 
fITkimI.  The  pobcy  pursued  was  to  dccbre  the  permanency 
of  The  tJAbia  existing  at  the  time  of  the  British  interposition, 
COAditioaally  upon  the  maintenance  of  ertieri  lo  adjusi  and 
gnaranlR  the  rriations  of  subordinate  and  tributary  fiticfs  10 
iKeir  superioji  so  as  to  prevent  all  funli^  disputes  or  en- 
croichmenls;  and  to  settle  the  claims  of  the  ousted  tandboldcii. 
who  had  resorted  to  pillage  or  blocJunail,  by  fijdng  gTUtg  ol 
land  to  be  made  to  them,  or  sctlling  tbc  mooey  allowances  to  be 
paid  to  Ibem.  The  general  result  vu  10  place  til  ihc 
privileges,  rights  and  posscssionsof  IheseiAferiorducfs  under  the 
guarantee  or  proletlioa  of  the  fitittsh  govenuneet,  10  whom  all 
disputes  between  the  superior  and  inftriontatesmuii  be  referred, 
and  whose  decision  is  final  upon  all  qncslioni  of  succession  to 
hereditary  tights  01  niletilup.  The  etates  have  00  general 
ethnolagical  affinity,  lucb  aa  eaisit  lo  Rajpuiaoa.     Their  leni- 

in«  of  a  number  of  villages  here  and  there,  with  a  nucleus  of  more 
ot  less  idttwrlance  round  the  chief  towiL     Their  relations  to  the 

Ten  of  chem  are  under  direct  tRatr  with  the  govemnwot  of 
India;  olhen  are  held  under  isnodr  and  deeds  ol  feally  and 
obedience;  while  a  third  class,  known  as  the  mcdiatlied  states, 
are  bcM  under  agrcemeota  mediated  by  the  Briti^  govenuDcat 
between  them  and  their  anperior  dilefs, 

Pofulalien. — Tbe  total  population  of  the  Central  India  agency 

In  1901  was  S,63S,7Si,  showing  a  decrease  during  the  decade  of 

iA-4%.     CoDsiderable  kases  were  caused   by  tbe  fuuoea  of 

iSoT-tS^S  and  1899-1900,  wbidi  *e(B  severely  felt.  tspecWIy 

in  Bbopal  and  Mslwa.    The  grcaler  part  ol  the  population  1^ 

Central  India  is  of  the  Hindu  religian,  but  ■  few  ttahommedan 

groups  atiU  ejdst,  either  traces  ol  the  days  whEO  [he  Mogul 

empeeora  extended  their  sway  tram  Iho  Punjab  to  the  Deccan, 

or  else  the  descendants  of  those  tionbetn  adventurers  who  hired 

out  their  services  to  the  great  blahiatu  generals.     Of  the  first 

Bbopal  is  the  only  uampic,  wbik  Jaota  isi  the  only  notable 

iattaoce  ot  the  other.    Roughly  there  are  lour  great  sections  ol 

the  population:  the  Mshialla  aecLion,  who  belong  to  tjie  ruling 

circles;  the  Rajputa,  who  are  abo  hereditary  Boblemea;  the 

trading  classes,  consistiog  chiedy  ol  &larwatis  and  Cujaratis; 

and  lastly,  the  jungle  Uibcs  ol  Dravidian  slock.    The  MahiatXas 

are  foreigners,  and,  though  rulers  of  the  greater  part  ol  CenUal 

ladia,  have  no  true  connexion  with  the  soil  and  ue  Utile  met 

nitb  outside  cities,  the  vicinity  ol  courts,  and  administrative 

ccntTca-     The  Rajputs  with  all  their  endless  ramifiations  loim 

alaigeportionof  tbepopulation.    Originally Invaden, Ih^  bave 

so  long  held  a  stake  la  the  soil  that  tbey  have  become  abnoit 

part  of  tbcindi^enoospopulation.  The  Uarwahs bold piKtically 

all  the  trade  ol  Central  India,  with  the  aicepiioa  of  the  Bora 

class  of  MahommeiiiuiSi.     Tley  ace  either  Vaishnavitt  Hindus 

or  ebe  Jsios.     Tbeir  advent  into  Central  India  dales,  except  In 

tbe  caac  ol  one  or  two  families,  from  the  time  of  the  Mahratta 

iDvKsion  only.    Tbe  Jain  portion  ol  this  community  i*  very 

wealthy-.     The  last  sectioa,  that  ol  the  jungle  tribes,  is  mostly 

ol  Dravidian  or  nuied  Atyo-Dravidian'Diigui,  these  tribes  being 

nodcm  rcptescntatjvu  of  tbe  lormet  lulen  and  inhabitants 


>l  this 


antry. 


Nowgong.     The  ^jol*  country  is  faMy  provided  wlifc  railways, 

largely  at  the  expense  ol  SIndhia. 

CBKTRAL  PROVINCES  AXD  BERAB,  a  province  of  Bfilisb 
India,  which  wsa  lormed  in  October  i^oj  by  the  amaigamalion 
vf  tbe  Ceninl  Provinces  and  tbe  HydcTabad  Assigned  Digtticts. 
The  total  ateaoltheprovinces  Is  tij,i8isq.m.,  and  the  population 
on  that  area  in  1901  was  10,847,315.  As  is  shown  by  its  name 
the  province  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
compelling  a  large  proporlkin  of  (he  broad  belt  of  blUand  plateau 
country  which  sepsiales  the  plains  of  Hindustan  from  the 
Deccan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N,  and  X.£.  by  the  Central  India 
stairs,  and  along  a  sniall  strip  of  the  Saugoe  district  by  ibe 
United  Provinces;  on  the  W.  by  Bbopal,  Indore  and  the 
Khandesh  district  of  Bombay;  on  tbe  S.  by  Hyderabad  and  iha 
large  amindari  estates  of  the  Uadras  presidency;  and  on  tba 
£.  by  ihese  laliet  etlales  and  tbe  tributary  stata  of  Bengal. 
In  Ckiober  1905  moai  <A  Sambalpvr  and  Ave  Oriya^peaking 
hill4taieswefetransfertedfrom  the  Centra]  Provinces  to  Bengal, 
while  the  Hindi -speaking  slalesof  Cbola  Nigput  were  transferred 
from  Bengal  10  the  Central  Provinces.  The  province,  therefore, 
now  (onsisla  of  the  five  British  divisions  of  Jubbulpoie,  Ner- 
budda,  Nagpur,  Chhattisgarb  and  Berar,  which  ate  divided  into 
Ibelwenty-twodialricuofSaugor,  Damoh,JUl!bulpore,Mandla, 
Seoni,  Narsinghpur,  Hosbangabad,  Nimar,  BeEut,  Chhiodwara, 
Wardha.  Nagpur,  Chanda,  Bhandara,  Balaghal,  Riipur,  Bilaspur^ 
Amraoti,  Akola,  EUichpur,  Buldana  and  WuEi;  and  the  GIteca 
tributary  atalcs  ol  Makrai,  Bastar,  Ranker,  Xandgaon,  Katta- 
garh,  Chhuikhndan,  Kawardha,  Sakti,  linigarh,  Sarangarh, 
Cbstig  Bhakar,  Korea,  Sirguja,  Udaipur  and  Jashpur. 

The  Cential  fVivinces  are  divided  into  two  nans  by  the  Satpan 
nnge  of  hilb  {3-'.).  which  nuis  south  ol  Ibe  Nerbudda  river  hwa 
east  ID  wnt;  so  that,  speaking  eeoeraUVi  Jt  consists  of  r^t.^ 
districts  nnrtfa  ot  tbe  SalpuraL  dulricti  00  the  Salpuia  r. ,,.--, 
plaWau,  and  dSsiriOs  south  ol  the  Saipurai.    North  ol 
the  Cupulas  ii  the  rkh  valley  of  the  Ntrbudda,  which  may  be  said 


.    Thedi 


ngabad.     In  btndlh 

This  great  rtain,  10,613  bj.  ou  !n  e: 
part  land  of  extreme  fertility.  Thecc 
of  Hosbangabad  fomis  the  oojlherc 
Nimar,  the  farther  limit  of  which  10 
of  (he  Bombay  preddency.  Towards  t 
this  tract  ri  country  is  generally  wild 
\ase  of  tbe  hill  ranee  tbert  is  a  targe 
which  is  highly  cuHivaied,    South  ol 

plain  o(  CUUctiKarh  at  a  mean  elevation  above  the  sea  of  1000  fl.; 
11  has  an  area  oTiJ/xia  sq.  m.,  and  lonns  the  upfxr  baiin  of  the 
Mahanadi.  PlRher  to  the  west  and  again  divided  off  by  hilti  is  tbe 
gieit  plain  of  Najpur,  encndlng  over  J^jJOO  >q,  m.  Its  general 
•uifaiz  inclina  lowiids  the  khiIIi  from  tooo  It.  above  tbe  sea  at 
-        ~       ■       ~     ■  ■■  i  province  is  shut  in 

»  from  the  Bay  of 


Narour  to  75^fl.  al^Cl 


-otigh  Bail 

Berar  eonilitj  malnJy  ol  the  valley  lying  between,  the  Salpura 
langc  of  mounuini  Id  tV  north  and  ihc  Aianta  range  in  the  louth. 
The  Cawilgirti  hilli,  a  range  belonging  10  the  Salputa  bk^. 
fflount^n^  form  the  northern  border.  On  the  eait  the 
frontier  is  marVvd  by  the  Wardha  river  down  to  its  coaflucncc  with 
the  FenganM,  and  on  tbe  souiJi  by  Ih^  Pen  tanga  lor  aboul  two-lhirds 
gf  the  frontier-,  length.  Tbe  Iran  is,  had  surrounded  00  the  eaii, 
north  and  north-weal  by  the  Central  Provinces,  wiih  wbch  11  is 
amalgamated.  In  addition  to  the  Mdrhat  mountain  tract  whKh 
wall  I  it  in  on  the  north,  Berar  ii  divided  into  two  seciiona,  the 
Payanghat  or  lowland  country,  bounded  on  the  north  by  tbe 
Cawagirh  hills,  and  on  Ihe  aouth  by  the  outer  Karps  of  tha  AJanla 
range,  and  the  Balaghat  or  upland  country  above  ibe  A;!inia  ridge, 
liming  down  wuihwards  beyond  tbc  ghats  or  psseca  which  lead 
up  to  It.  The  Payanghat  ii  a  wide  valley  ninning  up  eastward 
between  this  rid^  and  the  Cawilgarh  hills,  varying  In  bnadin  from 
40  to  50  m-,  and  broader  towaids  tbe  end  than  at  Its  mouth.    It 


suffidcntiy  to 


,d  m  uerai;  a  is  full  i'_..„ 

fneibaunible  lertillly,  and  it  undulalesr 
ol  draioage,  but  Iheie  Is 
ip  of  champaign  counEiy. 
iTveniikd  wltb  k>w-tying 
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plaini;  high  plattau^  fertile  battoma  and  ncky  wasta    ud  I 

NalnriiPialiati.—'ths  pnivinca  may  be dividU  into  tws  tnrr 
ei  upland  and  three  ol  plain.  conuftirL^of  the  Vindhya  and  Sarpui 
plaieaiii^  and  the  Berar,  NaEpur  and  Chhattitfarfa  plain*.  To  th 
Donh  thcduUiciB  of  Saugor  aod  Damoh  fonn  ibe  Boutbem  bnindat 
df  die  VlDdhyan  eacarpoienL  Id  tiiia  inioii  cbe  iuiditoiie  rod 
■n  (enenlly  Dvertald  with  heavy  blacli  aoO  (onned  (ran  the  dco] 
bit  tnpi  wblch  la  principal^  de^v«(l  to  the  cuhivstkia  gf  the  aprin 
Cfopa,  wiieat  and  irala.  wut  rkc  aDd  fain  miUcta  ai«  '"  '^ 


,l]y« 


le  Nerbudda  tbe  Saipur 


atntcbei  acnaa  the  pravinx,  miuiniiii  the  girater  part  el  five 
diitricta,  iticryatalline  and  aawUififie  rocu  riling  in  plweaihiiiugh 
the  tuperfidal  stratum  of  trapi  and  with  larjE  aieu  ol  diallow  itoriT 


■Ad  other  qiriiv  cnna,  vAile  the  li| 
miUet*  are  all  that  the  pc 
Satpurai  and  ei       " 
mly  (he  Berar, 

thiati  "  "^ 


iicNn 


_  iiirind  (Thliattii|pr)i  plaiu.     Tbe  lurfan  acnl  a( 

jst  of  ir^trw  litht  whI-     The  Nafpur  Douury,  draiiwd  by 

jiack  loll  in  wl^jch  autumn  cnwK  like  cottoD  and  the  larrt 

millet,  huir,  -'■'-^  -■ ' ■ ™  — = ' •- 

Cully  inihivi 

Chbatlisiarh  plain,  campriBriE  the  Malwtadi  baui.  f«iii  tbe  real 
•^^  ' — '  if  the  provinee,  iti  heavy  rttinfaJI  and  hanl  ydlowiah  aoil 
,-.-^.....«  .t  eacellently  adapted  for  the  ETOwlh  oI  thiacnn, 
CUmau. — hi  rennbcEimateihediitnctaof  IhvCeEUraJProvlncn 


aiheayi.— Until  retently,  tbe  only  railway  m  the  Central  Pro- 

■xt  wia  the  Great  Indian  reninsula,  with  tn-o  branches,  one 

nioating  at  Nmmr.  the  other  at  Jubbulpoii,  •hmw  it  wa 

tlnued  by  tbe  East  IndiaB  aynem  to  Allahabad.    The  Beiial. 

...jpui  Una  hat  nawaranedvp  the  eaautn  portion  ct  the  tmniry, 

briniini  it  into  dinct  cwnenioil  with  Calcutu:  and  ■  new  branch 

cfllw  Indian  Midland,  TtDin  Saunr  Ihrouj^  Damcih,  ha*  been  partly 

comCracted  Ha  famine  work.    Lane  potinni.  hmever,  inthehil^ 

wd  in  tb*  aout  h^aat.  an  atiU  i« 


, JU.     iKfo. 

entirely mnuuied-  UndertbeoriEina]«ettkpi  .    .^      . 

treatleirf  iBSJ  and  i860  the  revenoca  of  (he  province  wen:  aiMgncd 

'rlmarify  for  the  mainteiuAce  of  tbe  Hyderabad  contjncetit.  mch 
irplut  oa  ocovd  f  nm  year  to  vcbt  bebw  made  w  to  tbe  ninn» 
hHe  tbe  provina  iiKll  WMad«UBia«u«l  in  InK  by  tbCfowtnaieM 
India  Ihroufb  the  leiidenl  at  Hvdenbad.  In  November  1901 
,...i  — , .J  and  Berar  waaleatcd  in  perpetuity 


aatem  put  of  tbe  Na^iur  cannlry 
iprian^  the  Mahaiudi^aaui._f«in 

rendering  it  eacelleoi 

i-K — , As  rejart , 

...  . lly  divided  low  b«  and  cool  ooca.    In  tbe  latter 

an  comprised  the  two  Vindhyan  diftricta  of  Saiigor  and  Damoh, 
Jubbulpon  at  the  head  ti  the  Nerbudda  valley,  and  tbe  four  Sil- 
pura  diniicta  of  Mandia,  Eeoni,  Bclul  and  Chhindwan.  which  enjoy, 
owing  to  their  ireater  ctevatkui,  a  diatinclly  lower  avera^  tem. 
peiatun  than  the  reit  of  tbe  province.  The  ordinary  vanatioo  i* 
troa  3  to  4  decree*,  the  mean  manlmum  reading;  in  die  thade  in 
a  cooler diitricIDeinE about  10^ a*  aEainst  loS*  in  the  hotter  onea 
(or  the  month  of  May,  and  Itru  acaind  Sj*  Inr  the  month  oi 
December.  In  the  cold  weather  tfaa  trmpenture  in  Nagpur  and  the 
other  hot  dlatilcti  It  about  tbe  *ame  u  in  Calcutu  and  tubatanlially 
Ugher  than  thai  of  oonhem  India.  The  climate  of  Berar  diRcn 
very  Uttie  from  tbat  of  the  Deccan  (encrally.  empt  that  in  the 
^yanchat  valley  tbe  hoc  weather  may  be  exceptionally  aevere- 
The  lalnfaU  ol  IbeproTinDe  i>  comidBibly  heavier  than  in  nortbeni 
India,  and  tbe  reault  of  thi>  ia  a  cooler  aiu  mote  pleuant  atooaphen 
durliv  the  — ~  — ' —     ■'■^  *— l.V.ii  i_i~_  a 


.    The  a 


vit^ng  from  «  In.  In  Nlnur  to  ^  in 
months  malarial  fever  ta  prevalent  in  al 


... jn  the  whole  the  proviniz  b  conndered 

la  tbe  lain  break  fairly  r^ularly  b  June  and 
.te  laD  in  the  temperature.  aeveiE  heal  it  only 

_, .—iod  o(  from  two  to  thru  aoctht 

^fnnUUvT^'-'Bmadly  ipeaking,  tbe  northern  dietrkti  of  the  pro- 
ifnce  pTodine  prlndp^ty  cold  weather  crops,  such  **  wheat  and 
nmrn.  and  tbe  eutero  one*  principally  rice.  At  the  beipnningoEthe 
decade  1(41-1901  wheal  wu  tbe  ataple  product  al  the  Vindhyan 
and  Fferbudda  vaUev  lEitricia,  and  wat  alto  jgrown  exlenaivcly  in 
all  the  Satpuia  diitrlctl  cicepf  Nimar  and  in  Waidha  and  Nagpur. 
.„__?;. "^j  '.S' .^^.^'^3.^.  P'J'!^fe'l*i_'!'_  '-'^''the°SM; 

I  ii  tfa'e'^el 


^Sj 


Chanda.    In  ihe  Satpura  diitiicli  the  inferior 

-"--  -"-voted  to  hill  niillfta.     Rice  ia  an  impi 

Dipon,  Mandia.  Sconi  and  Chanda,  11 

indan.  Balaghat.  and  (be  11 

The  itaple  cropa  of  Be 


affected  the  dlitribiitiM  d  the  prlndpol  cropa,  bi 
if  mon  protpeFoua  leaiona  tbiOEa  le«'l  *t*  rrmni 
faduVfti.— The  only  Important 
'  coal     In  1904  the  lota! 

ir'itn™u"fisr 


vortHlln  the  Central  Province,  at  Waror 
(4  which  then  i«  a  branch  line  of  niilwoy. 
>  total  yield  of  t6o,ooo  tons,  valued  at  about 
with  the  Watora  colliery  there  k  .  firtiUy 
colllety.  which  date*  tack  to  Ufa,  ia  w. 

aand°M'S^i,™ea'S 
Int«aj-i!^theiTwa. 

™rrod(!'— Tie  trade  of  thf 
by  -an  with  Bombw  and 
CQllon  p«e  rwda,  ootlDT 

with  Calcutta.    The  chief  iTTiport.  are 
J,  coal,  tobacc J  <pim  and  kcrtwne  oiE 

y  held  the  a 


nuela  «qially  inat.    TUity  lai 
dulictt  lie  fouKlin  the  Central  P, 


tbe  Central  Provinoei  and  Berar 
ff  1901  wBi  io.»«7.3J5.  and 
-    ba^iiag  been  lecnuled  by 

.__.. __.Jiog  it  on  all  »dc&.     Then 

of  the  people:    the  Dravidian  iiibe*,  itbo 

__._ nlry:  Hindi^speaking  immigrania  from  the 

ul  nonh^wM  IntB  Saunr,  Damoh,  Ihe  Rerbudda  vallrr 

■nd  Ihe  open  CDvaDy  of  MandU  and  Seooi;  Rajattbani^peaktac 
immignnt*  (Run  Central  India  into  Nimar,  Bctul  and  parii  i 
Hoahangabad.  Naninghpur  and  Cbhindwan;  Uaraibi-tpeaking 
imbiigtaMa  from  Bombay  into  Berar.  the  Mahratta  dinricti  and  the 
Bxitheni  takdl  of  BetuI:  the  Telugu  cans  in  tbe  Sironcba  aal 
Chanda  tahsl  of  Chanda  and  the  aoadl  of  Bncaii  and  the  Hindi 
immigrania  bilo  Chhatliagaib,  who  an  (UH»*cd  to  have  nrrind 
many  cenluriea  ago  when  the  Haihaya  d^iatty  of  lUtanpur  roc 

■f  race  tin  dimln'  t4  law- 

.uofaa  and  a  hundred  nnd  ua 

. PjoVMCC*  alone,  and  (iiTnIy.Bghl 

'4i^t  (fialecu  In  Berar.    The  chief  of  thni 

je*  are  WeateniKindl.  Eaite -    ..      ... 

OHya,  Telan  and  DnvhUan  dial 

dhilecia  are  GibuIL  Oiwn  or  Kiruhh.  K 

which  Condi  it  by  far  the  m 

Mubda  languagea,  of  which  thcL^M-ii  ^'-i  i.u,*,.,,  ■ku*,h,.>i,u  ..xuuu> 

Of  iCoi.    The  chief  languages  of  Berar  are  Marathi,  UiriB,  CooA. 

Bujaii.  Hindi.  Morwa^,  IclOfu,  Korku  and  CujaialL 

fliitory.-^'nw  aotbentie  hbtoty  of  the  grtaier  part  ti  tfce 
country  onbneed  In  tbe  Central  ProvtoMs  does  not  begin  tB 
the  i6tb  centoiy  a.d.  By  the  people  of  northern  India  the 
country  was  known  at  Gondwam.  after  the  lavage  triba  ti 
Gondi  by  whom  it  ynt  bliabltcd.  The  Mnraulmin  iowlen 
of  the  Deccan  pased  it  by,  not  catfng  to  enter  fti  ncnmtain 
fastnosa  and  impenetnUe  foreat*;  though  octuloDal  iiBcifp- 
tloa  >baw  tfait  puts  of  it  bad  fallen  from  tine  to  lime  undB 
tbe  dominion  of  one  or  otbcr  of  the  great  Usgdomj  of  tbe  north, 
t-t-  of  Awka,  of  tbe  Coptgu  of  Magtiada,  or  of  tbe  *DdenI  Htoda 
kingdom  of  Vidirbha  (Berar);  and  inscripUons  tnd  Dumcroas 
diicovtrieaotcolnsprove  that,  doting  tbe  middle  >Bw,  tbe  opa 
ipacca  were  occupied  by  a  series  o  Rajput  dynattics.  Of  ibcs 
the  ncBt  Important  was  that  of  (be  HaSiayai  of  Ratanpor,  a 
family  which,  seKled  from  time  fmmemorial  in  tbe  Kerbudda 
vsUey,  had  (owards  the  cIo«e  of  the  io(h  century  taoMded  tbe 
Pandava  dynasty  of  Maha  Kosals  (Cbha(ti^rh)  and  ruled. 
though  from  the  iSIh  century  onwanfa  over  greatly  dimiiiisiKd 
teiiilorics,  until  lt>  cvedhrow  by  the  Mabnttaa  In  it4S-  The 
■econd  ruler  of  tbii  dynasty,  Ratnaiaja,  wu  tiie  tooDdci  cl 
RatanpuT- 
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dy*MdHb«BdMt«diMtb«taUcaataik».    ItafatottliMe 

ii  iixnlim»d  In  1396,  iriKn  Nuiin^  Rii.  nil  of  KtaciU,  i*  nfd 
by  FoiiliU  to  b>vc  luled  all  tt>e  Ulli  sf  Gondniu.  H«  <ns 
finally  oyerthiDirn  and  kiUnt  by  Holiui  Sh»b,  kil«  o(  Milm. 
Tbi  ittb  Ecalury  law  the  aUblbliMHit  of  ■  powoflU  Qomd 
Ungdooi  by  Sufiun  Silii  who  ncocdcd  ia  m&i  m  th»  *jlb 
of  tha  pclty  G«iid  nju  at  C*tWM>Ddla,  and  exteniW  bl* 
domiaioci)  ad  u  to  include  Smsor  ud  Baoiok  on  kkc  ViAdhyu 
pbtHto,  Jubbulpon  and  Numthfi  in  the  Nccbwlda  vaUey, 
aDdSanuonllKSatpanlu^ilaiidi.  SansnnStbdkdlo  isjo; 
andltebKafcDpsfkbdwnlBiDobctanwith  theeafdnc^dcnaoii. 
W  Uw  Uoful  oapOM  by  Oiandra  Sab  (1563-1515)  •>(  Saujor 
and  DtDwfa  aod  o(  tlwi  portion  of  Ut  iciritoria  whicb  ailer- 
wuda  fonMd  the  Mat*  ol  BhopaL 

About  no  ytan  allM  Saopam  Sali'i  tinw,  Bakkt  Bulacd. 
the  Go>dchKliaIn  irfapiiKipalily  xaMd  at  Dcofftb  io  C^U*^ 
nta,  havioi  vMced  Delhi,  att  about  initiodHdiig  tha  dviliiallon 
he  had  Ifaere  adniiicd.  He  fooDdtd  thOiCily  «f  Nagpiu',  which 
his  Kuxcitor  nads  hia  capitaL  The  Deofath  kinplom,  at  its 
videsi  extent,  embractd  the  tnodani  distiicta  of  BetuL  Chhind- 
wan.  Nagpur,  vlUi  parts  U  Seati,  Bhudaia  and  Balagbat. 
In  the  south  oi  the  piwnoM  Chaoda'  nn  the  Mil  of  aoolliH 
Good  dyiiBSty.  ohich  first  cane  into  protninmee  b  the  i6Ih 
ccDtiuy.  Tilt  three  Goad  priacipaiitiea  of  Caiha-Uandla,  Bco- 
(uh  and  Chaads  veil  nomiBally  subject  Ut  thi  lineal  em- 
piroi*.  Ib  iddilioD  to  the  acquiiilkiBi  nad*  in  ths  noith  at 
the  Bqieme  of  Gaifaa-Uaadla.  the  Moiuls.  after  the  ananatiaB 
of  B«ar.  established  ptvemon  at  Pausar  in  Wardha  aad  Klmta 
in  BetuL  Having  thia  hemiDol  In  tbc  (Jobd  stitea.  however. 
they  made  DO  aOorts  to  Miert  any  Elective  aoracignly  over 
them;  the  Good  njac  foe  their  part  wm  content  with  pnclkal 
indflpendena  within  thdr  own  deminioD^  Under  their  paaccf  kd 
rule  their  teniUnias  Oouilshed,  wi  tit  the  wealuninf  of  the  MopU 
enpirs  and  the  dse  of  the  prtdatoiy  flundela  and  Mahralta 
powen,  with  the  orsauited  I«m  of  which  their  acni-barbama 
feudal  levies  wen  irnshle  tv  cop^  btnifhl  mlifbrtiuK  upoD  tbeiD, 
In  the  I J  th  cennry  ChhslantJ,  the  BuiddachleftaiB,  deprived 
the  Mandla  ptindpality  ol  pact  of  the  Vladhyan  plataan'aiid  the 
Ncrbudda valley.  In  t;]j  thepeshwaol  Paona invaded  Bundet- 
khandj  and  in  iju  the  Mahraltaa  had  cataUiahed  thtlr  power 
In  Saugor.  In  1741  the  peshwa  advancedio  Uandla  and  exacted 
the  payment  of  diaidk  (tributary  blackmail),  and  from  this  time 
tintit  ij&i,  when  the  successors  of  Sangram  Sah  were  finally 
werthnmn,  Carha-Usndla  remained  prailically  a  Mahtalta 
dependency.  Meanwhile  the  ether  indepcDdcnt  frindpalicia 
of  Condwana  had  in  turn  succumbed.  Id  i  J45  Ra^ji  Bbonala 
of  Beiar  ettabllihed  himself  at  Nacpiir,  and  by  iTIi  had  ac- 
quered  the  territDriH  of  Deogarh,  Cbuidn  sod  Chhattisgarh. 
In  1741  Kaiaopur  had  surreodend  lo  tiie  Mshntia  leader 
Uhukar  Pant  ■ilhoiit  a  blow,  and  the  andoit  Rajput  dynaaty 
came  to  an  ud.  In  Chaads  and  Deogvb  the  Good  tajas  were 
stiflered  by  Kashoji  Bhoiuls  and  hb  ncceuar  to  carry  on  a 
ahadowy  ciisteDCe  for  a  while,  in  order  to  ^ve  them  an  excuse 
for  avoiding  the  claims  of  the  pcshwa  as  their  overlord;  though 
actually  dcasJons  in  important  matten  were  sought  at  Poona. 
Ragboji  died  in  1755,  and  In  i76g  his  son  and  luccessn,  Jtnojl, 
wss  forced  to  achno^cdge  the  pesbwa'a  efeclive  lupremacy. 
TlieNagpur  stale,  however, oaBtiouedtogtow.  Id  ijSsMudhDJi 
<d.  17SS),  Jliwii's  succestot,  bought  Iram  the  Poooa  court  the 
ccSMOD  of  Mandla  and  the  upper  Nerfaudda  valley,  and  betweoi 
a  ji^  and  1 7ofi  tha  was  followed  by  the  acquisition  of  Heahanga- 
bad  and  the  larger  part  of  Saugor  and  Damoh  by  Raghojl  IL 
(d.  1S16I.  Under  this  latter  raja  the  Nagpui  Mate  covered 
prscticaDy  the  whole  of  the  pretcnl  Central  Provinces  and  Betar, 
as  vrtltatOrisn  and  Kime  ol  th*  Chola  Nagpur  siates. 

la  iSo]  Ratfaoji  joined  Sindhia  agaiiBt  the  Britfah;  the 
result  was  the  defeat  of  the  allies  at  Anayeajid  Argaon.  and  the 
treaty  of  Dcogaon,  by  which  Rnghoj!  had  to  cede  Cutiark, 
Ssrnbalpur  and  pan  of  Berar.  Up  to  llua  tint  the  rule  of  the 
Bhonsbi  rajas,  rough  warriors  of  peasant  ettncijon.  Iiad  been 
on  the  whole  beneficent;  but,  soured  by  his  defeat,  Ra^ioii  now 
set  to  work  to  recover  some  ol  hia  losso  by  a  tu  thleas  eapkitatioa 


of  Che  peasantrr.  and  nutl  the  eOecthc  Inteneolloa  of  tlH 
British  in  iSig  the  couotry  was  subjected  to  evsry  Usd  of 
oppresaioD.  After  Raghop  U.'i  death  in  itiA  his  imbedlc  soo 
Pusaji  was  deposed  and  nmrdered  by  Hndboji,  known  as  Appa 
SiUiib.  la  ipii*  oC  a  treaty  signed  with  the  British  in  this  year. 
Uodhojj  in  1817  joioed  the  po^wa.  but  waadefeatsdal  Sit^aldi 
and  Ibiced  to  cede  the  rest  ol  Berar  to  the  ninm,  and  parte  of 

SangocandDaniob,wiihMaadla,Belul,Seani'andth 

vtiky,  to  the  British.  After  a  Knporary  RaUn 
throne  he  was  depoted,  and  Ra^ji  DL,  ■  ., 
Raghoji  U.,  was  placed  on  tbe  throne.  During  h 
which  lasted  till  184a.  tbe  (OUDUy  was  well  adndnistiicd  by  a 
British  resident.  In  1853.0a  Ibe  deathof  RaEfaojl  III.  without 
heirs,  Nagpur  lapsed  to  the  British  paramount  power.  Until 
the  formation  of  the  Central  Provinces  in  1S61,  Nagpur  province, 
whicJi  consists  ol  the  present  Nagpur  divison,  Cbhimla'sa  and 

Tbe  tenitortrs  in  the  north  ceded  in  1S17  by  the  pcshwa  (parts 
of  Saugor  and  Damoh)  and  in  iSiS  by  Appa  Sahib  were  in  iSw 
formed  into  the  Saugor  and  Ncrbudda  Territories  under  an  agent 
10  the  governor-general,  and  in  igj5  were  induded  in  (he  newly 
lonned  North-WesI  Provinces,  In  1841,  In  consequence  of  a 
riidiig,  they  were  again  placed  under  the  juri&dictioD  of  an  agent 
to  the  governor-general.  Restored  to  the  North-West  Province* 
in  iSsj,  they  were  £aal]y  joined  with  the  Nagpur  province  to 
constitute  the  new  Centra!  Provinces  in  1B61.  On  the  i si  of 
October  igoj  Berar  also  was  pbcrd  under  the  administration  of 
the  commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces  (for  history  see  Biau). 
In  igo5thcgreaterpsrt  of  Sambalpur  district,  «ilh  the  feudatory 
states  of  Bamm,  Rairahhol,  Sonpur,  Piua  and  Kalah^ndi,  were 
transferred  to  Bengal,  while  the  feudatory  sutfs  of  Chang 
Bhakar,  Korea,  Surguja.  Udaipur  and  Jaihpur  were  tranaleiTed 
from  Bengal  to  the  Central  Provinces. 

During  the  decsde  iSgi-iooi  the  Central  Provinces  suffered 
from  (amine  more  severely  than  any  other  part  of  India.  The 
complete  failure  of  the  rain  in  the  autumn  of  1S96  caused  scarcity 
to  develop  suddenly  into  famine,  Khich  lasted  until  the  end  ol 
i8g7.  The  total  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  reached 
its  muirauin  of  nearly  700,00a  in  May  184;.    The  eipcnditure 

00  relief  aiooe  »aa  about  a  million  sterling;  and  the  total  coat 
of  the  famine,  including  loss  of  revenue,  amounted  lo  neai^y 
twice  that  amount.  During  1S97  the  death-rate  for  the  whole 
province  rose  to  slity-nine  ^  thousand,  oc  double  the  average, 
wlule  the  birth-rate  Icll  to  twenty-seven  per  thousand.  The 
Central  Provinces  were  stricken  by  another  famine,  yet  more 
severe  and  widespread,  caused  by  the  complete  failure  of  the 
rains  in  1S99,  The  maximum  of  peisoni  rdicved  for  the  whole 
proviiice  wa*  1,971.000  in  June  iqoo.  In  addition,  about  68.000 
persons  were  In  reeeiptel  relief  Inthe  native  ststes.  During  the 
tliTec  yean  1S09-1901  the  total  expenditure  on  famine  relief 
amostlled  to  abont  four  miUinu  sterling.  Berar  abo  nfleled 
from  the  famines  of  iSpT  and  iqeoi 

See  Tkr  ImftriiU  Catiutt  •}  Iniia  (Oxford.  1908),  it  99,  for  bt 

CENTDMVIBl  (cestew.  huDdnd;  a^,  man),  an  andeni  court 

01  dvil  juiiidiciion  at  Rome,  probably  intlituled  by  Serviua 
TuUiuv'  Its  antiquity  it  attcsicd  by  the  symbol  and  formula 
iBediniDptoodure,  tlielaDci  (ikufd)  as  tbe  sign  of  true  owner- 
^p,  the  oath  orwagir  ((unxMiiiMi),  the  aocienl  formula  lor 
recovery  of  property  or  -aasenion  of  liberty.  It  is  protiably 
alhided  to  m  Livy's  account  of  the  Valetio-Horatian  laws  of 
449  B.C.  (Livy  in.  55,  Censida  .  .  .  Siaruia  smdatii  M  faj 
trihitMu  pkiit^  oe^iAu,  judktbut,  daemtirit  noctitm,  tjna 
tefat  Jeii  tatnuM  eiKf).  If  the^iiJfcei  here  mentioned  an  the 
(cisfunriri.  It  Is  dear  thai  iliry  formed  a  tribunal  which  npre- 
scnied  the  interests  of  the  plitt  Thi*  Is  in  accordance  with 
Cicero's  account  (de  Orel.  1.  jS.  171)  ef  tfie  sphere  ol  their  juris- 
diction. He  says  this  was  mainly  cottfemed  with  tbe  property 
of  wbidi  account  was  taken  at  the  cessui;  It  wa*  thmfere  In 

'  Mommsen  (SUImtlu,  f.  17J,  n.  i  U'.  aji .  n.  i,  S90 1)  believed 
that  tha  CsiamJri  ware  iastiiiraBl  about  ijo  b.c. 
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their  poon  to  cuks  or  ODBuIie  1  dtiztu.  Tbey  aba  dedded 
qumtioiu  coQcenuDf  debt.  Hact  tht,  fUhs  hid  md  Inl^rdt  in 
■BCdtiag  their  dedsoia  iiaiiiat  undnc  influeoce.  Tbey  verc 
never  lesudcd  u  nUgistnla,  bnl  mncly  u^mMcu,  uid  umdi 
nnld  be  ippoiiited  [or  1  bed  lain  of  Mrvice  b7  the  magiitnte, 
prntttblybythe^oeloriirtviuu.  Bai  tn  Cicero'i  tinK  (hey  were 
dKted  b]'  the  CtmHia  THIaUa.  Ttay  then  numbered  105. 
Thdr  oifgiaal  number  ii  Drnxrl^n.  It  wu  probebly  incrcued 
by  Auguwui  ud  in  PUny'i  time  bad  re»cbed  ilo.  Tbe  office 
-wu  prohtbly  opeii  in  qnite  early  times  to  both  pelijduu  and 
plebdue.  The  ten*  li  $lK  appUol  Id  the  [nKriptioni  of  Veil  to 
the  monidpil  Moalei  Hoi  Ciliei,  vUch  nombeved  lao  memben. 

AUTHCHUTIU.— Tteentrflen,  Di  Ju/iciHi  afad  JtHuui  (Beriig, 
i&ifi) ;  Cregaidie,  £mJ  i>rK(diir(  ^  Oicmi'i  r^M,  pp.  40  ff..  j8  S., 
iSi  R.,  1&4  PM«3,  1901)1  Becbmaga-Hollinf,  Do  rtmitcki 
CmlbrfxMi.  S.  S]  tl.  (Bonn,  1(64):  Paoly-Wlnowa,  XaStiutd*- 
pUU.  iiL  IMS  K^[W1>->k).  (A.  M.  Cl.) 

CBNTiniKnr  (LiL  cemutit),  tn  tlie  indoiC  Rorau  irmy,  nn 
officer  in  command  of  a  ioiiutia,  originally  a  body  of  a  hundred 
inluitry,  later  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  normal  legion.  There 
ven  therefore  In  tbe  lei^on  tfity  centurion*,  who,  though 
theoieiically  lubottUMte  to  the  ilimillt»ty  tribuKM,  nert'lhe 
actual  working  officen  of  the  legion.  For  the  mott  part  the 
centurioBi  were  promoted  from  the  mnka:  they  were  arranged 
in  ■  coniplicaled  order  of  leniority;  the  senior  centurion  ol  the 
legion  itrimus  pilia)  was  an  officer  of  very  higb  importance. 
Beaidee  commanding  the  centuries  of  the  legion,  ccnturioru  were 
"  seconded  "  for  tfuioui  kinds  of  spedll  service,  e.f .  for  ataS  em- 
ployment, the  command  of  IDiiliiries.    SeeftntherRoiuNAufy. 

CBHTURIPB  (formeiiy  Ceniokbi,  bdc  Koripim  or  Cen- 
Uripae),  ■  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  sinuted 
ijSo  fl.  above  lea-levd  m  a  commanding  situation,  T  m.  N,  ol 
(he  railway  ilation  of  Catenanuovi-Centuripe,  whidi  is  s8  m. 
W.  from  Catania,  Pop.  (1901)  ir.sii.  Thucydides  mentions  It 
na  a  dly  of  the  SIceli.  It  became  an  ally  of  the  Atbeiuans  al 
the  time  of  Iheir  eipediilon  against  Syracuse,  and  maintained 
lb  Independence  ebiiost  Ucunterruptedly  (though  II  fell  uoder 
the  power  of  Agslhodcs)  until  the  Firat  Ponic  Wat.  Qcero 
describes  it,  perhaps  with  some  oaggeraiion,  u  being  far  the 
largest  and  richest  dly  of  SIdly,  and  as  having  a  papulation  ol 
le.oeo,  engaged  in  the  cultivatian  of  an  extensive  terrlloij. 
It  was  granted  Latin  ri^ls  before  the  rest  of  Sicily.  It  appears 
lo  have  >u&ered  much  in  the  mt  (gainst  Seitns  Pompeius,  and 
■nl  to  have  regained  its  former  prosperity  under  the  eininre. 
Ftederick  IL  entlrdy  destrayed  [I  ta  I3]],  but  It  was  soon 
rebuilt.  ConsiderBbJe  remains  of  tbe  ancient  dty  walls  and  of 
bnfldliigf,  nnstly  of  the  Soman  period,  still  etist,  and  numerous 
IBtiqtdUet,  {Deluding  some  fine  Hdlerdstic  ItrnnMu,  have  been 


P.  Anuldi,  ^V«iiM»M  M-  tmOa  Cn^^  ^^^•,]?^]1' 

1904).  V.  17;- 

CBXTURT  (from  Lat  (tnHi 
tlv  name  for  ■  unit  in  the  X  .... 

to  me  hundred  men,  aDd  for  one  of  the  divbtuBs  into  which  the 
Roman  people  was  separated  for  voting  purposes  (se*  CoutlO- 
The  word  is  applied  to  «ny  groop  d(  one  huaditd,  lod  auire 
particularly  to  ■  period  of  a  boBdral  ytui,  vhI  to  the  sue- 
Cessive  picrioda  «l  a  hundred  yean,  da'  '  ' 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  "  Cenlucy-plaDI 
the  Acave  f^.*.},  0(  A)Bericu.«loe,  fiiwi  tbe  nppedtiaa  that  it 
towered  once  only  in  evety  hundred  years. 

CEOI  (Cr.  Eita,  mod.  Zca  or  Tsia),  an  Island  b  IheAegnn 
Sea,  belonging  to  the  group  of  the  Cydadea  and  the  «pardiy  of 
Syra,i4m.oathecDaitalAtlIca.  Itsgrealeal  length  ' 
15  m.  and  its  breadth  (bout  S  m.  Il  list)  graihuUy  towards  the 
ceainr,  where  it  culminates  in  Mount  Elits,  1864 IL  high.  Among 
ila  naiuial  productions  are  lemons,  dHona,  (dives,  ' 
booty;  it  also  tipoiu  >  considerable  quantity  id  valonia. 
There  wire  fMmaly  four  towna  of  some  importance  ia  tbe 
iaUjid:--Iuli>,  (bout  3  at.  from  tha  nonh-weu  dwrc;  Coteas 
the  hirbour  of  lulls,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo  Sminlheus  hi  t 
Ddghbourfaood;  Carlhaca,  la  tbe  wuIImM,  with  a  lempla 


Apdlo;  and  PcdeMt,  la  tbe  SMUh-MtM.  0(  tb«e  loUs  ta 
represeatBd  by  tbe  town  of  Zea,  and  Cartbaea  by  Iha  village  of 
'S  lak  PoUiti  tiaces  ol  the  other  two  ca*  adll  ba  made  ouL 
luUa  was  the  Urtl«lace  of  the  lytic  poeu  Simonldei  aod 
Bacchylides,  Iba  phUOTophai  Ptodicua  asd  Aristoo,  and  the  ^y- 
slcias  Eiasistialat:  Uw  eicaBeDce  of  its  tawi  was  an  feDciaUy 
rocogDiud  that  the  tltla  oi  Cua  Laws  paiaed  bito  a  pravettL 
OneollfaealoTbad**dtIaeata|»Dtrsct  btalifebeywid  aiity 
The  pcopla  of'  Oeaa  fought  od  tba  Greek  Me  at 
ArtemUmn  and  Salami*;  they  jolMd  tbe  DdiaD  Lcagw  and 
also  the  later  Atbenian  alliance  in  177  B.C.  They  revdted  ia 
jfij-jS],  but  were  nduced  again,  and  the  AChetiiani  esUblisbed 
a  monopoly  of  tberuddle,  or  red  earth,  which  was  oneof  tbe  most 
valuable  products  of  tbe  island.  In  A.D.  110;  il  was  divided 
but  Italian  adventareni  after  forming  part  of  the 
Naxna  In  1S31,  it  passed  HDder  Turkish  rule  Id  tjM. 
SUth  cdas  of  Csrtluea  and  Conssia  have  been  louix]  dating 
fron  the  Oth  caatnry  B.C.  (see  NdhUUatICS;  Greet,  "  t>clads 
and  Sporadea  '^.  lbs  prennt  pivulation  of  the  island  is  aboM 
100,  of  which  tbe  capital  has  about  MOO. 
See  Piidik.  Di  CM  Inaidatnhi  {!«»)>.  (E.  Ga.) 

IZ,  the  term  In  >ae  by  anthiopologiat*  t« 
percentage  of  btcadtb  to  length  Id  any  skaU.  Ibe 
principle  employed  by  Retilua  la  lo  take  the  longer  diameter  «f 
~  Haii,  the  aBter^-poatoior  diameter,  as  loo;  if  tbe  sbottet  «■ 
uuverse  diameter  faUs  bdow  So  the  skull  may  be  clasaed  as 
_»g  (dolicbacephalic),  while  if  it  eicieda  So  the  skaU  b  bread 
(biachycephalic)  (see  CaAHioumv). 

CiraAIMRA  ataL  Cifdaiia,  andenl  and  tBodem  ol&cM 
Gittk  Ct^taloHa,  K(«aMui>(a),  an  island  belonging  to  the 
kingdon  ot  Cmcc,  and  the  largest  of  those  known  as  the  loniaD 
Isi^ds,  situated  oa  the  west  side  tl  tbe  inaialand,  alraosl 
directly  i^porila  tbe  Gull  Of  Corinth.  Tbe  name  was  tiwUtioittlly 
derived  Iram  Ciphalus,  the  Attte  hero  wbo  wu  regarded  as 
having  calootitd  tbe  island.  TbetradttleB.wfdchls  repeated  if 
AtJHotie,  ta  probably  due  eddy  to  tbe  similaiity  ol  tbe  names 
(see  J.  C.  Vnttf,  Pauiainat,  L  J7.  IS  note).  Pop.  (1907)  71,1^5. 
DS  length  Is  ji  m.,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  abont 
the  southern  portloa  to  j  m.  or  less  in  the  projecting 
part,  which  natt  patalkl  with  the  island  of  Ithaca,  at  a  distsnn 
of  about  4  m.  acnsB  tbs  stnit  of  Gvlscardo  or  Viacam.  Tbe 
whole  islsBd,  irith  lea  area  of  y^B  English  aq.  m.,  Is  covend'wilh 
rocky  hQls  of  varying  elevation,  tbe  main  range  running  Iron 
DOitfa-west  losaath.ea>t  Tbe  andent  Mount  Aenoa.  now  Elaia. 
UofiteNegro,«the  Black  MouBialnfsjisfi.), frequently  retains 
the  snow  lor  seven!  months.  It  b  not  only  tbe  loftiest  part  ef 
tbe  sierra,  but  also  tbe  Ugbesl.land  in  the  whole  limlan  gmi^ 
The  name  "  Black"  was  given  from  ll»  darkness  of  the  pbe 
woods  which  ttm  eoostilute  the  most  striking  feature  in  Cepla- 
althou^  their  extent  has  been  greatly  curtailed 
byfire.  TW  summit  is  called  MegUo  SorOs.  The  island  ii  S 
supplied  with  fnah  water;  Iben  are  few  permanent  strciai 
Kakli,  and  vrb^  are  apt  tb  fail  in  dty  summas 
In  the  woSem  put  of  the  l^Ud  a  gulf  rum  up  from  tbe  south, 
adislaacccfabout  7  m.;  00  IB  east  nde  sUnih  tbe  chief  teas 
ArfoAdi,  wjtli  about  ia,«»  fnhabitani*.  and  on  itswesl  si^ 
thatlvalclljrolLtaNui,  with  Aooo.  About  s  inltc  west  of  Ik 
town  an  the  ciirious  sea  mlDs;  a  stream  of  sea  wiler  mnninf 
dawn  a  daaa  In  Ibe  shore  is  made  to  turn  the  wheels.  Abon 
5  m.  fnm  Aigottoli  is  the  castle  ol  St  George,  a  building  <( 
Venetian  ori^.  and  the  rtnmgest  f«1ificatios  in  tbe  jslsnf 
On  an  eialnwire  (•st-aoutb-out  of  Argoatedi  are  tbe  ruins  of  the 
andsDt  Craail,  aixl  LIxouri  1*  dose  to  or  upon  those  of  Pik. 
«i4dle  on  the  olhsi  tide  of  Ibe  island  are  the  rtmaiikt  of  Sana 
on  the  bay  of  tin  sane  name,  ol  Ptoni  or  PnHini,  lartber  sooik 
above  the  vale  of  RaUl  and  ila  bloiaoming  oleando^  and  i' 
an  unknown  elty  oeST  the  village  o(  Scala.  The  ndiu  ot  ilis 
citybKhideRaManbatbt,abrict-buUt  temple,  rock  <iii  loola 
and  tessellated  pavements;  and  Cianii,  Pnml  and  Samoa  tic 
nmarkable  (orstrttchesof  Cydopean  and  Hdlenic  walla,  pardr 
of  tbe  moat  IrttftJar  coastnction,  and  partly  preserving  almsl 
nnhnpalrsdtbeiesulUofthelnoflpetfertskiU.     The  inhabitasB 


of  CcpGihn^  have  til  ilong  bten  ettmiely  ictlvi;  mkI 

slight  unouni  of  loiL  hat  been  cipaidcd  in  the  coiutnictHw 
Icrrim  on  the  tteep  sida  a[  Ihe  hills.  Owing  id  the  Ibinnas 
<if  the  populatidn,  however,  but  a  «n^  proponlon  of  Ih 
i)  nnder  eullivBtion,  and  tin!  quantity  of  grain  grewa  in  the 
hiand  ii  tomparatively  meagre.  The  staple  k  the  crnn 
(hf  pioduclion  of  which  the  isbnd  Hiipaiiea  Zanle.  The  fmit 
h  imnilei  than  that  ol  the  Morea,  and  baa  a  peculiai  flavo 
IhHb  a  market  nwlnly  in  Holbnd,  Bdgium  and  Germany, 
gnpc  vine  also  ii  grown,  and  Ihe  manufacture  of  w^oe^ia  a 
industry.  The  olive  crop  a  of  considerable  imporlance,  an 
culture  of  eotton  in  the  low  grounds  has  been  aucceaslully 
aKcmpled.  Manufactures  are  few  and  undeveloped,  but  tice 
from'  the  aloe  Sbie,  Turkey  carpets  and  basltei-woik  are  pro- 
duced by  the  titlageFs,  and  bolit*  are  buill  at  both  the  principal 
lawm.  Of  all  the  seven  Ionian  islands  Cephalonia  and  Zante  ue 
most  purely  GreeL,  and  the  inhabitanla  dopiay  peat  neotal 

Id  the  Hdmeiie  poems  Cephalonfa  [>  generally  supposed  to 
be  rnentioncd  under  the  name  of  Same,  and  lis  inhabilasts, 
amont  <)»  subjects  of  Utysaes,  to  be  dcsfgnated  (pepballenea 
(see,  however,  under  Ithaca).  Irt  the  Pcnian  War  tbey  took  but 
Hitle  part;  in  Ifae  Peloponncstan  Ihcy  tided  with  the  Atbcalau. 
Tlie  town  of  Pale  »u  vainly  bn<Fg«]  by  Philip  ol  Macetlon  in 
ai8  B.C.,  because  !t  had  supported  the  AetoUan  cause.  In  iSq 
I.e.  all  the  cities aurrendered  to  the  Romans,  bsl  Same  allerwaids 
revolted,  and  was  only  reduced  alter  a  siege  of  fbor  tnonlhs. 
The  ishnd  was  p»sfn<K(  by  Hadtion  to  Athen,  but  It  tppeus 
again  at  a  later  date  aa  "free  and  autoDomooa."  After  the 
division  of  the  Raman  empire.  It  caniinucd  attached  to  Gyian- 
tfum  till  loBi,  whtn  it  was  captured  by  Rabeti  Cuiicaid,  who 
died,  however,  EMfore  he  could  reprtu  the  revolt  of  1085.  In 
"  '  ince  of  l^renluni,  w1k>  accepted 


CEHJALOPODA 

niBculai  kibes  r^bt  and  left,  which 
lube— the  aiphon  < 


685 


the  I 


Kllon  of  V 


along  with 

dI  Ihe  Tocco  family  at  Xaples.  Fonnally  made  over  to  Venice 
In  13S0  fay  the  prince  of  Tarentum,  it  was  altcrwacda  captured 
by  the  Turks  In  1479;  but  the  Hi^nfco-VeDetlaa  fleet  under 
Benedetto  Fessarp  and  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova  effected  their 
expulsion  in  ijoo,  and  the  islandcontinued  in  Venetian  poasessiorx 
dU  Ihe  fall  of  the  republic.  For  some  lime  It  was  administered 
(01  Ihe  French  government,  but  in  1S09  it  was  taken  by  the 
Briliih  under  Culhbert,  Lord  Collingwood.  Till  1S13  It  was  in 
the  hands  ol  Major  de  Bosiet,  a  Swiss  In  the  Brf  tisb  service,  who 
displayed  an  industry  and  enetKy  i"  the  repression  of  injustice 
and  development  of  dnliaation  only  outdone  by  the  despotic 
vigour  of  Sir  Charles  Xapler,  who  held  (be  tame  oSot  for  the  nine 
years  from  i3i8  lo  1S17.  Dunng  the  Briliifa  protectorate  the 
bland'  made  undoubted  advances  in  material  presperfly,  but 
was  several  times  the  scene  of  political  disturbances.  It  tetained 
longer  than  the  slsler  islands  traces  of  feudal  Infhiesce  exerted 
by  Ihe  landed  proprietors,  but  has  been  gradually  hemming 
more  democilllc.  Under  the  Venetians  it  wa*  dividRl  Into  eight 
districts,  and  an  elaborate  lyilcm  of  police  was  in  lorce ;  since 
ill  annention  to  Greece  It  has  been  broken  up  into  twenty 
demarchies,  each  with  its  separate  jurisdicinn  and  revenues, 
And  the  poUce  system  has  been  abohshed. 

ACTitoBiTiES.— AipecialtiealiseanthcantkioitieiDfCepbafDnla 
ma  written  by  PRrusMaunxxnuL  See  Holland'!  Trawli  (1S15); 
AoMol'i  Inuu  IHaadi  (18611:  Vimunt  Kirkw.ll'i  Four  Yari 
im  fn>^»  lllandl  (1864)1  WkIicI'i  Dit  laid  Ktfluibnia;  par^- 
mentary  papers.  Rleminn,  Rtclirrdui  •aiUolaiianti  aur  Ui  Ha 
IimUinH  9aAi,  il79-ilM):  Partvh.  Ktfl>aikwi<i  ami  llhtlu 
(i«9o);  ate  alio  CiiarDi  Ieham  laLAHna.  (E.  Ca.) 

CSPHAIOPODA.  the  Gfth  of  the  classes  inio  whkh  the 
Mologica]  phylum  MoDusca  h  divided  (see  Mqlldsca).  The 
Cephalopoda  arc  mainly  charactcriaed  by  tbe  concrescence  of  tlie 
foot  and  head.  The  foot  grows  forward  on  each  side  so  ai  to 
wrcound  the  moulh,  the  two  upgrowtlu  meeting  on  the  dorsal 
Kde  of  the  head^whcDCe  the  name  Cephifepoda.  The  periotal 
portion  of  Ihe  loot  fa  drawn  out  into  palled  arm-ble  processeti 
these  may  be  besci  with  tbtathed  tenudea  or  with  sucken  or 
hooks,  or  both.    The  epipodia  are  expanded  Into  a  pair  of 


L    The  biad-loot  is  either  very  small 

feature  of  tbe  Cephalopoda  is  their 

absenceafanything  like  tbe  tonion  d 

teen  in  the  Anitopleucpus  Gastropoda. 

■eh  it  may  be  a  IjTIle  diiplacrd  fTwn  tbe  mediaii 

--—. rr\ ely  median  and  poKHior.    The  nuntle-tkin  is 

paiird  anenum  of  the  nephiidia.  the  nnital  apenures  (paireJonly 
■n  Nauttli,!.  In  female  Oclopoda.  female  OmanOibtpka  and  mafe 
Snlmi),  and  the  paired  etenldia.  The  viKeral  hump  or  done  Ii 
elcvalpd,  and  may  be  very  much  elouated  in  m  drnctioD  almoot  at 
riiht  anjiTn  to  the  prinaiy  horiiDnuraiii  of  Ihe  loot. 

A  shell  is  frequenciv,  but  not  Invariably,  seereled  on  the  visceral 
hump  and  manile-ddit.    The  shell  Is  utually  li|hl  in  uihH>m  » 
lightened  by  air-ehambsa  In  coerelatjort  vnlh  Ifar 
habits  of  Ihe  Cepbakpoda.    It  may  * 
enckiied  In  folds  of  the  unlle.    Va 

|3^ 


t  oootaJnuw  the  ovary 

--  -  , — _  Dwns  to  the  exterior 

either  diraclly  or  tlvnigb  the  renal  ocgaa^  It  hat  no  conneaden 
wilh  the  vascular  lytlem.  The  renal  onant  am  thrayi  paired  tact, 
the  walls  of  which  invett  the  brancUal  dTerent  veracli  (^  IS,  ag). 
They  open  each  by  a  pore  into  the  vlBcera.pericardiaI  oc,  except  In 
" — *-"'"-     "rT- .|j  aperture  is  median  and  niied  or  "  — '"'" 


The  vascular  mtem  Is  very  biriiK- 
ola  pair  ol  auricles  and  a  ventifde  flit-  — ,  --,-    ., 

are  lormed  on  theaflerent  veet^c4' the  branchiae-  It  is  not  known 
to  what  extent  the  minute  tubdiWtion  ol  tlbe  arteriet  cvtendt,  or 
whether  there  it  a  true  capOtary  tyttem. 


and  am  etpable  of  inAietlitf  levem  woua 

Ctnbnl.  pleural  and  pedal  taaglla  an  |«cKiii,uu[iiKaHiiin:ii>n 
an  ihonened  and  Ibe  ganglia  eoBeealnted  and  luted  la  Ihe  cephalic 
region.  Lane  tpeeitTganglia  [opcfe,  Kellata  and  lupra-buccal)  ate 
developed.  Sen>e<«gaa>  are  higbly  developed;  the  eye  ediibita 
a  Hiy  special  elabamtioa  of  stnieluic  In  Iba  Dibranduata,  and  a 
lemarkable  arehale  form  In  the  naotilui.  Olocytu  am  present  in 
all.  The  typical  oiphtadlum  Is  not  prainl.  except  io  KaMlilui,  but 
other  oijans  are  present  in  tbe  cephiJic  irgion.  to  which  an  olfactoiy 
f  uaRion  it  ascribed  bolh  in  Natitiimi  and  in  the  other  Ccphilspoda. 

Heimaphioditiim  is  unknown  in  CEphalopoda,  male  and  female 
individuals  always  being  diffenniiilid;  The  genilal  aperture  and 
duct  It  lameiimis  tingle,  when  It  Is  Ihe  left:  tomelimet  the  lypicat 
pair  it  developed  right  and  left  0/  Ihe  anut.  Tbe  males  of  oearly  all 
Cephnlopoda  have  been  shown  lo  be  charadcrired  by  a  peculiar 


phora  or  ipi 


eas  ■•  Urge, 
of  the  egg-celi. 


lel^jtt  to  the  em  (fii.  4.  f  ■■).    The 

dcvelwment  u  much  modified  by  Ihe  presence 

ml  of  fDod-nuierial  diRmed  in  the  protoplasm 

xpheie  and  veliger  itagca  of  development 

V  vMvm^uf^fvy  Jun  i^Dgnixable. 

The  Cephalopoda  are  divisible  into  two  oKlera,  Tetrabnticbiata 
id  DibianchiaU.  the  namee  of  which  (due  to  Sir  R.  Owen) 
Escribe  the  number  of  ^-plumes  present;  but  in  fact  there  are 
ce  as  those  derived  frai 


the  gilfa,  by  wliEch  the  member*  of  these  two  orders  ar 


lepacated 


OacER  I.  TEikABUNcmAia  (-SchiioEiphomi,  Teotaculifcia). 
Ctaracfcrt.~The  inrolled  lateral  margins  ol  the  epipodia  ate 
tnt  fused,  but  form  a  slT^ion  by  apposition  (fig.  4).  Ibedrcum- 
orsl  lobes  of  the  fore^fool  cany  numerous  retractile  tentactea, 
not  tuckers  (fig.  6).  There  are  two  pain  of  ctenidial  g"!*  (beiice 
Tetrabranchiata),  and  two  pairs  of  tcnal  (jrgans,  G0nse<iuent]y 
four  renal  apertures  (fig.  4).  The  viacero-pericardjal  fh"*^^ 
opens  by  two  independent  apertures  to  the  exterior,  and  not  into 
Ihe  renal  sets.  There  art  two  oviducla  (light  uiil  left)  in  tbe 
female,  and  two  spenn.4ucit  in  the  male,  the  Wt  duct  In  both 
seias  being  rudintnlary.  A  large  external  shell,  dlher  coiled  or 
straight,  is  present,  and  it  not  enclosed  by  reSeclIora  ol  tbe 


!  ibell  coEaiiU  of  *  itia  ol  chunben,  the  lut- 

liiiideroni3(»ueca3i¥elyde8ccled)conuiranggii(Sg.  i).  Tbt 
pair  of  cephalic  eyo  ace  haUam  dumbcn  (Gg.  i4,A),dpciuiiK  to 
the  exterior  by  minute  orificea  (pinhole  cmmera),  and  devoid  of 
lefraciive  stnictuna.  A  pair  nf  osphndii  ue  [Hrseiit  al  tbebue 
oTtbegillj  (fig,4.iiJ/).  Salivary gUndi are nntiog.  Anini-uc 
is  lut  present.     Branchial  butts  an  tat  developed  on  the 

Visceral  Huiip  anJ  s'kdl.—Tbt  visceral  bump  of  llaiail<H  (if 
we  exclude  from  [onsideiation  the  fin*  siphunculac  pedicle  •hich 
h  Irailt,  ta  it  w,t,  behind  il]  h  very  Utile,  i[  at  aJ[,  iHected  by  the 
colled  [orm  of  the  shell  which  It  carries,  since  the  ammil  always 
lUps  forward  in  the  shell  as  it  grgws,  uid  iohabiis  a,  (Jumber 
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doiul  area  ol  the  viicenl  biunp 

cbamberoflbesetiei.     Nouiuc 
cular  pedicle  is  luit 

vasculai  piocesa  of  i 


lisvphua 


ny  other  UoUuica.    The  sipbunck 

the  coelomit  uvity;   it  it  a  »ni[de 

le.  whote  cavity  conaitia  of  t  vcddui 

^n$  a  ramification  of  the  pallia] 

anery.    There  (ppean  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  deserted  chambin 

of  the  iMUtilU]  ibell  ontiin  is  ibe  healtby  Uviag  aniaial  *  |U 

which  Mtves  lolesKo  the  qjcciCc  fciviiy  of  the  whole  oigaiuuL 

This  gas  is  laid  to  be  of  tbeuwK  compoiiiien  as  the  atmacphcie, 

with  a  luger  ptoportian  of  oilnigea.     WithiegaidtoiisoiigiD  vt 

have  only  coofetiuta.     E«cb  septum  ahuiting  ofl  an  lir-ionLain- 

ing  chamber  is  fonoed  during  a  period  of  quiescence,  probably 

after  the  reproductive  act,  when  the  visceral  mass  of  the  nauLDus 

may  be  sli^tly  shrupk»  and  gu  la  sccretcJ  from  tbe  dorsal 

Xumcnt  ao  u  to  &U  vp  tbe  ^lace  previously  occupied  by  tbc 

DaL    A  ceruin  stage  ii  nacbcd  Id  the  growth  ol  the  uiimal 

;n  no  new  chamheis  are  formed^     The  whole  proceu  of  tbe 

lejuDg  of  the  animal  in  its  cbaiaber  *Dd  of  iti  slipping  forward 

m  a  new  septum  is  formed,  as  weJl  as  the  mode  in  which  the 

cfaunbcn  may  be  used  as  a  hydrcacatic  apparatus,  and  the 

itjon  to  this  use,  if  any,  of  the  siphupcubr  pedicle,  is  involved 

ibscwrity,  and  is  the  subject  of  much  ingenious  spcculalioiL 

»nneii«n  wiUi  the  secretion  of  gas  by  the  a  '      '  '       '       ' 

■Uel  cases  ranging  from  tl 

cUsIic   Gibeg,   (cob   tl 

insect-larva  Cortthn,  ve  nave  toe  loeniicai  pDenomeitaa 
observed  in  the  dosdy  allied  5«^  when  recenJy  batched. 
Here,  in  the  pom  of  the  iatetnal  tudimenury  shell,  gai 
is  observable,  which  has  oeoesiaiily  been  literateJ  by 
the  lissuia  which  secrete  the  sbel^  and  not  derived  from 
nn^  external  source  (Huil^). 
The  coiled  shell  of  Kanlilui,  and  of  the  majority  ot 
'  extinct  Tctrabraiuhiaca,  Is  peculiar  in  its  relation  to  the 
body  ol  the  animai,  inasmuch  as  the  curvature  of  tike 
coil  proceeding  from  the  centro-donal  area  is  towards  the 
bead  or  forwards,  instead  of  away  from  the  head  and 


inimal,  besides  the 
e  protozoon  AraUa  to  the  phyvi- 
e  hydroid    Sipluntafliora   to   the 


Fic  I 


nlvl 


lie  female  IVirly  Nautili 


Ptamrbai    the  coil  ii 


ts  shell,  tbc  right  half  ot  which  is  « 


ly  (InmCegtnbaar,  pitnearai,  the  shcU  is  'coiled  towards  the  vcntiai  side, 

""'.[""'"I'l  _                                          _i._i.i .1   [.1.  j_t      1     I  "ben  it  Is  termed  endogaalrk.    Amongst  the  extinct 

I;    pi^io"  olX  free  edge  of  the            S^Mo  ™rkS^  ^d','^  »Ili»  ol  the  nautilus  (Telr»bra«ii.t.)«  find  shells  of 

mantle-skirt  reHecled  on  lo  the    e,     points  to  the  right  eye.            '  »  variety  of  shapes,  open  coils  such  a>  Stapkila,  leading 

riielt,— theedgeof  the  manile-    I,      it  placed  near  the  extremities  of  on  to  perfectly  cylindrical  shells  with  chwnbec  succeeding 

slcirt  can  be_  tracnJ  downward.            the  contracted  tentacles  of  the  chamber  ii  a  stnigbl  line  {Orlhtariu),  whence  again  we 

—In  '"*f  I**"  *"  '-'"  corkscrew  spires  (occDtd  by  the  shell 

t,  Sijperlieialoripnotihereiractor            areseenprotriiilingiliiiiorniin  of  iHrrilUtt.    In  some  extinct  genera,  t.f.  Gonpkotmi, 

■.-i.i._:j. —  .,:,i.-i             .■..:.  I i:^„„i  ihcaihi  among  the  NautHoldea  the  apettuie  of  ihc  shell  is  con. 

Tmed  by  itacttd  and  Ibe  edge  ot  the  aperture  is  lobed.     In  these 

ibelDnl^  '*"*  ''"  ininiHl  was  probably  able  only  to  protrude  its 
t  [■■  in  "figi.  a,  3): 
relNng  nf  ihc  manlle- 


he  shell,  of 


tore-faot— thej. 


,S1«.    : 

unoilar  p^icW,' 


Wpohm 


othedph- 


iph-   ( 


he  perfect 


gland  [sec  fig.  4, 


■JMTS 


which  is  praciktlly  cylindrical  (fig.  i}.     Were  the  deserted 
diambers  thrown  off  instead  of  being  accumulated  behind  the 
a  coiled  series  of  air-chambers,  we  should 


clind 


hell  of  ih 


idfor 


ol  the  animal's  body.  Amongst  Gastropods  it  is 
-usual  to  find  tbe  snlmal  dipping  (orwird  in  its  sh 
advances  and  leaving  an  unoccupied  chamber  in  (h 
•helL  This  may  indeed  become  shut  off  from  me  ooupiea 
cavity  by  B  Iransntse  septum,  and  a  BCiia  of  such  septkioaybe 
fanned,  but  in  BO  CaBtro[wd  are  these  a|Hcal  cbambcn  known  to 
ooniain  a  gas  during  the  life  of  the  animal  in  wbcae  shell  Ibey 
occur.  A  further  peculiarity  of  the  nautilus  shell  and  of  thai  ol 
the  alKed  extinct  Ammnilu,  SapkOa,  Orllmmi,  lie.,  and  of 
the  living  Sftrnta,  is  that  the  series  of  deseited 
Uavencd  by  a  cord.likc  pedicle  eitendiog  fr^ 


the  dot^  part  by  a  constriction.  Hence  It  is 
"""  possible  10  disttngliish  the  venlral  and  dorsal  sides  of 
the  shell  and  to  decide  whether  it  was  ciogaslric  or 
cndogaatric.  Tbc  direction  of  the  coil  ol  the  shell  catmot  be 
determined  by  the  poailion  of  the  sipbunde,  which  traverses 
the  .^epla  centrally,  ventraQy  or  dorsally.  Contracted  shell 
apctiures  occur  also  in  Ammom'ioMea,  the  condirion  rtaching 

divided  by  the.  ingrowth  ol  the  aides,  so  that  only  five  smaD 
separate  aperture)  remain.    Of  these  the  central  pubaUy  corre- 
sponded 10  the  mouth,  twoUtetal  to  the  eyes,  and  the  remaining 
two  to  tbe  pedal  ^ipcudages. 
Brad,  FiK).  Uanltt-sUrl  aid  Sift-Pallal  Ckamtir.—Ja  the  pearly 

region  (he  ftap  is  deeiiest,  forming . 


ve  Hib-|»Uial  ebai^tex. 


placed  in  ^.  3.    A  view  of  tlk 
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tf  iemale}  lin  on  that  surfici 


Fro.  *.—Spirit>pKfin«ioff«Duk  Pearly Niutilm, 


ill  itiell,  and  iKn  1  mm  th*  »iitmw 
by  A.  C.  floumr). 

sormi  «pe«  Wra™  iro~  «iur. 

-.  The  dWBl  ■■  hood  ■■  lornied 

',    The  tree  marpinol  thUimntk- 

^nu  In  IhaT  porfioa  oTlh. 

clo  (ij^^  '".f«-^',-^  ^, 

teis,:c;.i!S 

>.    -fhewleye. 

b  occupied  by  Ue™aJ»he 

t,    The  nuchal  plate,  ooMlnuoiu 

at  in  rijht  Bod  left  poiietic* 

iheir. 

to  the  iaehalSsnii.  i 

''  i^'^'lolToC  Ihe  !S^]  ^te 

» ID  johi  the  root  oflbe  mid- 

Sepia. 

fool  o,  «ph«. 

in  the  laller  it  l\a  on  Iht  turiact 

wm<rfby.>ieb«iy-«ll;  in  ted 

points  to  the  concave  manrin  aervine  to 

of  the  mantle  tkln  Icadliig  in  itt  pCacs 

into  the  tub-pallijlchaniber.  I.  The  (i|)hun{ 

',    The  lupcrliclal  origiTi  ol  ■(•  off  ihon. 

mractor    muKlei   elowly  ■,>,  The   lupeti 

applied   to   the   ihcll  and  ophthalmk 

nd  four  pdred.     Befidn  theie  a[ 


lar  pedkle   of 
and    Inferior 


Itedly   rypical  ctcnidJa,  and  a  thort 
.    .     -  -.   .  --,. ---  'een  each  anicrior  and  p<>--icriot  pill- 

E'kime  f«ec  figi-  4,3.  aitd  cxplanalion).  M  compared  ivilh  this  in  a 
ibtanchiate.  we  Rnd  Ifit-  ^Sl  only  Four  apcrturn,  vii  the  molian 
anui  with  adjaceni  orifice  of  the  ink-aic.  the  single  palt  of  renal 


Ro-perkardlal  ue  opeiu  b*  a 
°f  dintlty  to  the  .urlace.     A  1 


ilMi.    Thee 

a1  aa  in  Haul 


687 

'"hrldlum 
1  dill- 


■d  one"Mimd''ihe'mhet?  l^'hlgSJ^. 

is  arranfcmenl  ii  in  niaiion  10  the  venei*!  marphoiocy  of  the 
una,  lot  it  is  impOBiMe  to  viev  (hit  Trpetition  fd  n^ant  in  1 
r  serin  as  anyihin|;  else  than  an  Jiutancc  of  metameric  aef- 
compaiablelo  thcKgmentalionof  Iherinflrdwomiand 
I-  The  only  otlier  nampfc  which  we  have  of  thit  meta' 
wChitona,  There  we  find 


ropalrt. 


utedby 


ht]  accompanied  by  a  wpjlar  metamerism  of  the  dorul  IntegiH 
:nl.  which  cartlea  d|bl  sheila.  In  Cliiun  the  renal  oiiaiit  an 
t  alTtctcd  by  the  Dieianerisn  u  they  are  ii  Nnliltu.  It  is  Im- 
sible  on  the  preacnt  occasioA  to  discaaa  En  the  way  whkh  their 
portance  demands  ^tbt  dgBifieancc  of  theae  two  loataocea  amonf 
oDdaa  of  incompkta  or  partial  nHtamcriuii    but  it  would  be 


Fiq.  4.— View  of  the  poiten 


ngfrom    J,pe,  Aperture  ol   the  rudimee 
integu-         tary  left  oviduct  (pyrilermiB 

[lace  of    Kf^,  AiiRtuit  of  ihc  Ictt  u 


Cenlnl  by  Ihe  inralled  lal-     rufli.f,  Apctti 
Themanik-tkiitnntDvtned-    wiiiftr,    Leit 


e  <rf  tb*  let  t  poa. 
of  lb. 


cdiananufl.  viacero-pericardtal  sac 

lal  papaiaof  unlcnowB  d/.   The  Mt  oephradiun  placed 

° near  the  base  ol  the  anUtkr 

Id.       ,  giU-plume. 

{Ul-plumea  (elrnidia)  are  not  letlcrcd- 

by  without  iniiitin^  upon  (he  creat  importanei 


sr 

prnLation  in  a  BToup  of  otherwi 
jid  the  li«hl  which  [faty  may  h 


tocetber,  the  eye  belnE  the  only  part  bekinBtng  primarily  to  the 

orlront  ponionoftheloot  has  thelormolaniimbef  of  lobcacairvLiis 
lenlaclet  and  complelely  turrounding  Ihr  moulh  (figt.  1,  3)  The 
epipodia  incline  towards  each  other  postej-icily  so  as  to  f«ra  an 
incomplelc  siphon  (fig.  4).  a  condition  which  it  conplcted  and 

epipodial  nature  of  the  lunnel  it  well  seen  in  young  emhryoa.  in 
which  thii  organ  is  situated  laterally  and  paaleiioely  between  the 
ThclDbn  ol  the  lore-loot  of  MiaJiJiu  and  of  the  other  Cephalopoda 
requhr  lurthrr  descripiion.  Ii  has  been  doubted  whetbo-  Iheat 
lobet  wriT  rightly  releritd  {by  T.  H.  Hualey)  ID  (he  rorr-foat.  and 
jl  has  been  mainuiricd  by  kdk  isohigitia  [H.  CicBachir,  H.  va> 


eoiog)  ihit  they  are  trair  p«a»  <*  tlw  )i 
■mpsHibrc  tD  doubt  Ihiil  it*  lobet  m  qumioo 
of  Ibe  (d«,  whrn  tbeir  dcvrlopiHal  u  cuirincd 

Kuiglion.  Th*  lon-(oot  of  Ntnlilm  torot^f  tcLy  i 
cone  (lii.  6.  ■).  »  u  to  piaeni  u  appcannc 
tenucia  tiaiiac  to  (lu(  of  the  iTuk  of  a  tea 
A.  G.  Boume,  of  Uoivmity  College,  pnpared  f r 
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ad.    It  oppeaLT*  to 
'BLed  by  the  pedal 


thia   pan   in   Ibe 

duced    in    fig.    fi, 
and   realocTd   the 


'sr^r 


>ia>a  ibow 
/  MiililaBly  llie 


carrying  tbe  bea 
"ram  IheTne 


antle-ildrt  (il     ten 


o.  s.— View  of  Ihe  poilere  

nule  Pearlv  Nautilin.  the  mantle-ildrt  {c 
i  completely  reftecled  * 
r  wall  of  the  ub-pallidl  cnamuci.  i 
Rcmdia  and  iKc  lEut  cut  ihort  (drai 
re  by  A.  G.  Bourne).     »t,  Penu.  tx 

tof  the  luSmenu 

ieuerruin 


really  liea 


uriy  Ji  dou' 

tenuctei.  TbetialHand  i be  leli  inner  lobei  (c,  i)  each  carr 
unuclea.  Eitetnal  to  Ihew  Ihiee  lobea  tbe  niuuilar  aubi 
tbe  nuHith-embradna  fool  ia  raited  into  a  wide  ring,  wlkich 
especially  thick  and^arge  ip  tfte  donai  region  where  it  is 
modified  in  form,  ofleriia  a  coDcaviiy  into  which  the  coD  of 
im  rereived,  and  fvniiihiru  a  protective  roof  to  the  rctToct 
tt  tentaelei.  Thit  pan  oTlhe  enenial  anniilar  lobe  of  tbe  I 
i>  olltd  ilw  "  hoocP-  (6tL  a.  3.  n).  The  mcdiin  anlenj-i 
linetrmnlng  t  hia  hood  eJUCilycorreapoiKl-  inii,»i!~-J™n, 
_^  ^L_  ^_.^  L^. —  ^  ^^  fort-loot,  whicl 


of  the  two  halvea  ol  the  fort-loot,  whicb  primitively  grew  (orwiid 
one  on  each  Me  of  the  head,  aivd  finally  lined  loiether  along  ihia 
line  in  froni  of  the  mouth.  The  lentaclea  carried  tpy  the  great  an- 
nular Mk  ait  nineteen  on  each  aide,  thirty-eight  la  all.    They  are 

lentaclea  carried  on  the  three  iimer  lobea.  The  dorulmon  pair  of 
tenlacka  (marked  f  in  fig,  61  are  the  i    ' 


Fia.  «.— Male  (upper)  and  fenlalg  0<ntt)  epedi 


rawingml 
.St,  Cni 
,  Theahc 
The 
tar 


Sldoral 
■^       m 


il^n^TSTe 


hoad  la,  in  fan.  »  ■  large 

lhe«lwotenlaclea.    Allti 

in  remarkable  tubular  thealhi.  into  which  they  can  be 

are  leen  in  lig.  ],  markrd  n.     The  itieatha  ar 

tentacle growa.  ThetunctionalNeni hcance ol 
mtnt  r«  aa  obiciirt  at  in  morphological  origi 
laitH,  k  appean  highly  piobable  that  the  ti 
the  cup  of  a  BiKker  aucfa  aa  ia  fovnd  on  Ine  i«e-root  oi  tne  l'i- 
hiandiBU.  Inuycaie.  it  aeemi  to  the  writer  iminailbletodoiibt 
that  each  leniacle.  and  itsahealhen  alobeoClhccucumoraldiikof 
Naulilut.  eoncipondi  to  a  aucher  on  luch  a  lobe  ol  a  Dibianchiale. 
W,  Kefiruein  followi  Sir  R.  Owen  in  atningly  oppoiing  thia  idenli- 
tcaiion,  and  ia  regardint  luch  ttotacle  at  the  eqiiivaleBt  of  a  whole 
hibiiirami  of  a  Decapod  or  Octopod  I^ibnnch.  The  details  of  Iticie 
;raciut«,*2'ec!ill)r  in  the  lacta  eonceTnIng  the  hectocotyluj  and 


■urface  of  (h 


ipermatophoTTa.  We  have  ao  far  enum 
Ina  ninety  tentadFL  Four  more  irmain 
ir  porilion,  and  almott  lead  To  the  fliifn 
a  modifted  teatade.  Xbeie  remaining  lei 


of  tcntaclea 

prcacnt  ligu 
:.  Tlic  right  an. 

or  hectoHM 


^^"SiTlnimac 
CoUcgt,  LoodoD 

^ .-like  npanaon 

liar  lobe)  ol  the  circum- 

ool-  ennving  mneteeD 


obicrver  tocjcing 


The  teinadea  of  the  c 
circumoral  lobe  or  am 
lobe    of   the    foie-fooT 


liea  belong..., 
f  the  annular 


iner  lobea 

ule   tub;    t.' 
1  t?e  left 


dividod  riiht  and  left  inner 

to  the  uivlividrd  right  and  a, 
left  innerlobetofihe  female, 
if.  The  inner  inferior  bbe  ol  the 
fore-fOQI.a  biUleral  itructure 
in  the  female  carrjiag  (wo 
groupe-eaehoffounctnten- 


Ihe  hood 
(«inlig..aand}l. 
Supenoe  ophthalmir  leatacle. 
Infeiior  ophthalmic  tenuaclc- 

Paiied  laminated  er^n  oa 
each  tide  of  the  hate  of  the 
innttinfetiorlob.(«of  .he 

OUactory  lamellae  upoa  the 
inner  inrerior  lobe  (ia  the 

The  Hphofl  (mid-foot). 

The  tpadli  (bi  the  male),  the 
heclocotyliied  portinn  of  the 
left  innerlobeollhelaTT-lool 

tentarlM.  Sght   bejnf  left 

Theanti-qwlil  (in  tbe  mate). 

and  reprcMMinj  on  the  nfht 


IiK 
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■n  phctd  OK  alwc  <bE<aR}  ind  oiw  btk 
bring  up  the  IDUl  (a  ninHy-faut  (tg.  1 1. 


Siphooopodt  to 


^, , ch  ih*  nuic  ■"  btctDnnyhn 

•podii  [■  1b  ract  Uie  kmoorxyliiBil  — -' '  " 

nulc  Biutilut.  The  brcmtotyliml « „„_ 

U  coniKcud  with  Ibe  ixdc»  oI  copulatJon,  And  in  the  male  luutiJiu 
»ht  (pidu  hu  probably  a  liniitaf  MBruficanci.  (faouth  il  il  BM  poaiblc 
totUBFMlnwilKUirtliurelation.  ll  mmpotUIll  loob«ryelli*l 
the  modiScalim  of  the  lorr-lool  in  Ibr  nalt  u  CDrnfand  *ilh  ihe 
lenuk  n»(lLu>  ii  lot  nnBnnl  lo  the  eiincna  ci  the  ipadli.  The 
anti-ndu  and  the  reduciion  01  Ibc  inner  larenor  lobe  are  lUo  male 
prculBiiiin.  The  eitemil  iinulu'  lobe  in  the  male  doet  nol  d^er 
(rom  that  oi  the  female;  it  ama  nneieea  tenladuoaeadi  lidc. 
The  four  ophihshnc  lcniM:le.  an  al»  pteml.  Thoa  in  the  male 
nutitua  ve  Sod  ahofcther  luay-tvD  Icmaclet.  the  Ihuty-lwo 
addilioiial  tnnadn  of  the  leoule  being  repmentcd  by  laaelTdorni 

Utmdatmt.  Knt  nd  CarlOati'x^  SlWtM.— Without  enlerini 
Into  a  delailod  account  of  Ihe  niiiiculaiUTt  i4  W«WMj«e  nuy  po.n1 

to*  (tiphon)^  uiliourely  traceable  la  a  bm  tijnivcrw  maaa  oi 
muecular  tiuue.lhecndiQf  which  are  vi>lhlcihrou(hihe>nteiuiDenl 
on  the  righl  and  left  aurtacM  of  the  body  donal  e(  the  free  flap  of  lh( 
Biantlc-akirt  (6g.  ij.  A  and  fig- 3,  ')-  These  nrnacutar  areae  ha«  a 
eeruin  idbwon  to  the  .hell,  and  kt«  both  lo  bold  the  animal  in 
=.u  fbcU  and  al  the  G«d  .jppom  for  t^  vanon.  iMvementi  of  the 


«  of  the  fan-foot  of  il 


beabeU^ — modified,  utbitia,  inpc 


Decapod  Dibrancha  alona 
the  >ida  o(  (be  viKcral 
hump  (figa.  IS,  16).  A.  no 
exception  aouing  Octopoda 

nmlcMl  (fig.  3S.  ».  and 
ia  CiifliBlcJkii  lit- ii,01- 
eurioua  pUtc-Ulv  eipanuon 

dona]  renon  j 
the   hootC    lyin 


Fio.  7— Mil 


ifo  (ft. 


of  Ihi 

iflon!  ot  the  "  ^ 
n  Geienb.gr,  ^^^ 


X 


l'.  An  enpty  tartilage  capwile  ■ 


lof ical  aifnifioiD 
and  in  5tpia,  ia 

lilZioaaoi 


Uoiapii^     (not 
unopoda)  a  cloaely  aim — 

nereapoiu^liig  posit'--   '"- 


Canaiiculi. 

'     tartikage  captule  wiID  lU    *  II      ^ 

plate,"  drawn  in  fig.  i.  U- 
hla  nuchal  lamella,  aa  Kcn  bot 

u>  leEioni  ol  Ke  body  of  CepI 

..  ahektal  pwea,  having  Ihe  chancier  ol  cart. 
Cephalopoda  audi  cartiLifre  haa  a  wider  range, 
n  IftuiUm  a  large  H-thaptd  piece  of  (dLrtilage  ia  f< 
alia  of  tbe  funnel  (fig.  «.  A,  B).  Iia  hinder  pan  ei 
bawl  and  aupporu  dv       ' 


and  bibeancha  « 


to  tbe  lioBpie-like  ilphon.  In«i^. 
cartUan  lahea  a  diAnrm  (mn.  •• 
4  thia  cartilage  ca 


in  any  way  with  thoae  nf  the  cacato-iicdal  cartilage  of  ffaafil 
lo>er  lanerpsrtioii  of  thia  autiiicFin5i«u  iacalledthecepha 
ilage.  and  forma  a  complete  riuf  round  the  oeaophacua^  it  ca 
Ely  inveala  alas  Ibe  (an^iaiiic  nerve<Dl|ar,  io  that  all  the  nin 


eaolthka 


a  eup-Uhe  receptacle  fix  Ibeeyee.  The  two  proceaaea  irtinging  right 
and  Ml  fmn  tUa  large  cartilate  ia  Ihe  median  line  (fig.  8.  C)  are  the 
"  pre-orbital  canibgea  ";  in  troat  of  tlwe,  again,  there  la  aaen  a 
piece  bke  an  invened  T.  which  lorrai  a  wpport  to  the  baae  of  the 
irma"  of  the  fore-faot.  and  ia  the  "  baii-bncUil  "  cartilage. 
The  Decapod  Dibranchi  Lave,  further,  the  "  nuchal  cartilage " 
already  mentioned,  and  in  Stpia,  a  thin  plate-like  "  aob-oatracal  " 

fit*  into  the  concave  nuchal  carliiue-  In  Oclopoda  there  ii  no 
nuchal  cartilage,  but  two  band-like^  dormi  cirtiligeL"  In  [>eea- 
poda  therearealao  two  tarlilagjnaua  nclteta  on  Iheaidea  of  the  funnel 
— "  uphorMuDge  cartilagei " — into  which  fleabykmbaofth 


Venehnu.   Thoa  u  ao< 
forma  a  «lceletal  auppon 


.    . .    Chadopodf  aittlage 

glll-plunia.  whiM  in  Ihe  ArachniSi 

,1  *.ii—#j  a  large  internal  canilaginooa  j>laie 

developed  aa  a  aupport  lor  a  large  aenca  of 


Alimtnlary  rnifl.— Tbe  buccal  coac  of  SaiUilui  ia  lemunaled  by 
a  villokia  margin  [buccal  rnembranc),  aurroundiog  the  pair  of  beak- 
like  jawa»  ol  which  the  ventral  projtcta  over  the  doraal-  Theae  are 
very  Bfrong  and  denae  in  A^dufilu,  being  calcihcd.  Foeailiad  beakj 
of  Tctrabranchiata  arc  known  under  the  name  of  rbyocholitca-    In 


■ented  a  tingle  row  of  leeth  from  the  lingual  ribbon  of  Naulttux, 
and  in  fig-  0.  B,  C,  of  other  Cephalopoda. 

In  A'dHli/uj  a  long  end  wide  crop  or  dilated  oeaophagui  {Ag.  lo.rr) 
pauafromlhc  Auacular  buccal  maaa,  and  at  the  aiu  of  the  viacenil 
tump  pana  Into  a  highly  muacular  Btomacfa.  leKmhliag  the  gioard 
of  a  bird  (fig    lo.  pa),   A  nearly  alraighl  Inteitine  ponei  Irooi  the 

caecum.    In  olhei  Ccphdiopada  ihe  oeaophagui  i>  UBUaitTlUrcawcr 

bui  jVoUiliu  the  caeeun  tie*  near  Ihe  etomach,  and  may  be  very 
rapacioua— much  larger  than  Ihe  etomach  In  £oNfo  n/fsn'] — or 
elongated  into  a  apiral  coil.     The  aimpte  U-abaped  Aeiurr  of  the 

it  enhibiti  in  Ihe  Cephalopoda.    The  acini  of  the  large  liver  of 


CEPHALOPODA 

DibnudriiU.   Tki 


..   -ntOM- 

Ttnuclc  0( 

'■  ^H-S'sL.fcS'S 

lobe. 

Tcn»cl«  of 

S.^  («  fi|,  1.  i).  ,        _ 

viiceralhump. 

flu^I^ 

i.   ThcmanlkflaportVirtlnthc 

;■' 

I,    tS' inferior ^iin   of  Iht 

,n>iitl»ilcin  mirne  on  (h« 

Oooptapi. 

by  Ibc  dotied  IliiF. 
'      of  the  four  (UU. 

Crop. 

? 

Cili^rd. 
Intntine. 

Amu. 

m.  The  hood  of  domt  rnlirti-     oJ.t,  Aflcmit  bnnchial  vrwl. 

meol  of  the  inaubr  lobe  of     >.t>,  Eflcnn  branchbl  verarl. 

IhefoR-fooI.  tl,      Ventrickofihebeui. 

in  Dfcfpoda^  and  (he  bile-diKtt  open  iota  the  caoeun.  Upon  the 
bile-dvcti  in  DibnndiiAU  Are  developed  ytllowrih  KlanduUr  diver- 
ticuU,  which  vt  koovn  u  "  pftncre**.''  though  neither  phyuo- 
Incically  nor  morpholaaically  is  there  Hny  ground  iv  DDDHderinR 
either  the  trwrnllrd  hnr  or  Ihe  HxnIleJ  j«Qcret4  u  Blrklly 
•qoiviknt  ID  the  >luidi  k>  ikHDnunated  in  tlH  Veitibnu.     la 


HuHlmi    Ibe  cqiiwleini  j(  the 


Uood-trmph  nntca.  ud 
_  .- ,  ._  ..JC  rem  lhnHi|h  the  mul 

cavity  b  pAitiealArly  tntier  andliH  heen  remfnired  to 
.  froin  (he  blood-curyiiu  naco,  even  by  mutoniinu  who 
>t  tonddered  (he  per^aSttT^Ke  cl  other  MoUuica  la  be 
>toted^  The  cakrEed  pcricardiDin,  which  may  even  take  the 
'  1  pair  of  aaa,  haa  been  variouaiy  named,  but  ii  beat  hnowa 

viaceropericardial  mc  or  chamber.    In  NamtUti  ihi*  aac 


FlO-  iI--DiaBr.m 

NaiailMi  (drawn  K  A 

rdial  HC.  and 

he  hurt  and  Urjc  vewb  ia 

C,  Bourrw)- 

ntH.  Hfxt.  on   the 

ri|[h<   (iJe 

p.Snttoth.1, 

.li^phridla 

iflulI.Ebndubr  boAei  of 

||Si 

pendeat 

iect  into  (ich*MDhrl^1 
•ac.whildibitccbodyaf 

ipenure 

each  of  the  four  branchial 

■"KZ'SC 

ardiil  HC, 

adennt   vtHch   into  the 

visrni-pericirdial  tac 

ill  backward  c 

Vena^avr 

HW.pirjp^l.    marhl 

.Ventricle  of  the  heart 

aperturt  o(  Ih 

e'tiajlS^    "■ 

":ftr.ffl-.»r;.T.; 

lour  branchial  afTerenl  %Tiiu,  which  in  iiavenid^  the  walliof  the  f* 
renal  aaca  Kive  t>fl,  aa  it  were,  glandulAr  divttucula  into  ihoae  u 
aba  fiveofrat  the  Haie  pointa  four  much  latflrr  flandutar  maa 
which  hatif  freely  into  the  vifecero-prricardial  chamber  fhg.  11,  r 
In  NuMm  tM  vitceropcrica/dial  lac  opena  to  the  eitei 
directly  by  a  pair  of  aperture*,  one  placed  cSoae  to  the  right  and  ■ 
cloaeulhekflpoMeiiorreiir' " '-   — '     ■^■- ' 


lolluKa.w^i^b 

ihg  DibtuKh* 

nl  lefioa.   It  varies  aa 
OOQlC 
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6gi 


lul  7n  the  Dec 


"a  by  ■»  orit 


«iridc»  foUowinf  on  the  mppmiioii  of  doc  ImincliU,  one  may  obtain 
Che  form  of  heart  chumetciiilic  of  tbe  inuoplcurieu*  GulnAoda 
(ciccepting  the  AtpLdobnjidua).  The  flend  CDOdhioa  of  Ihe  heart 
li  leen  In  Otltfia,  and  ii  ta  HnK  extent  appnached  by  tlauilm. 
tbe  nedbn  veteeti  aot  pmcfitiBB  that  perfect  paraUellam  which  li 
•hon  in  tbe  figure  (B).  The  aioa  lemarkable  [eaiute  preiented 
by  the  he*n  iX  Ntiaiiiu  i>  the  ninniian  of  four  inilead  of  tm 

die  branchiae.    By  Ihe  left  lide  st  Ihe  heart  of  MMifu,  aiuched 


to  it  bjr  a  mcmbnoe,  and  hann^  to«e1y  !n  the  vtkccro- pericardial 
chaiDber,  ifl  like  pyriform  hc  v  Owfd.  Thit  baa  bcca  iBovn  to  be 
(be  rudibWDtary  left  oviduct  oc  tpertn-duct,  aa  the  caie  nay  be 
(E.  R.  l^aalieMet  and  A.  G.  Bounel,  the  [undioiul  iSiht  Dvt*ac  and 
iu  dacL  being  attadied  by  a  mcmbaae  La  tbe  oppoaite  aide  of  ibe 

Tbe  cephalic  and  abdominal  aonae  of  Mutilu  (ppltr,  after 

^■activclyi  to  oiien  ia 


re  not  lai^  but  confiaed  and 


caaea  in  true  capilLaiica  wbicb  lead  oa  iato  veina.  An  invea^atlon 
of  time  capidanca  in  the  lifht  el  swdeni  hiatahvcat  knowleiiac  i> 
nuicb  Beaded.  Fnm  tba  aauiaa  and  capilUiica  tbe  vefna  labe  uiva, 
coUectlai  luo  ■  lane  padba  tiunk  (the  vtaa  cava},  which  in  tbe 
Dibrancfia  aa  *«ll  aa  In  NatHlmt  haa  a  ventral  (poitcn»-wntnl) 
paH<ioa.andniiHpualleltotbelanca]ciaortlieaniinaL  InWnatitai 
t Ma  •««>  can  flvea  •■  at  the  levd  of  t he  nUa  four  biaachiai  af  ecen t 
veina  (ia.  ii.  a^  sbidi  pan  hta  lb*  bat  fiU*  without  dHailH. 
la  the  DUnandB  at  a  ainilar  poBhSR  th*  nna  ova  fine  eff^^El 
and  a  Mt  branchial  aBannt  nia,  aacb  of  vtiicb,  tnioiiaa  the  wall 
of  the  correapondini  mal  asc  and  nBJvinf  additioaBi  facKin. 
dilatea  at  the  baae^  tbe  nsnnpoHliaa  branchial  idoab  loraiH 
-'     '        "Jintt.     Attached  to  ckE 


The  renal  laca  and  renal  (hndtdar  tlHw  ire  ck«l*  coaMcted 
with  the  bcanchtat  advehe«  veneb  in  Ntwlilmt  aikd  Id  the  other 
Cephalopoda.  Tbe  arranfeniFni  ia  tuch  u  to  render  Ihe  typical 
relations  and  form  of  a  renal  tube  difficult  to  trace.    In  acraniance 

'■■    ■■ "■  ■"     '   ^'tatiius  alrruJv  noticed,  there  are  two 

Uflumefl  ibc  fora  of  a  lac  Dpeaing  hy  a 
UHial  in  rmal  tuba  a  f  laodular  and  a 


be.  at  happen  in  Dlbercawa, 
II  of  the  ate.  Tbe  flandulat 
ct  evtendhif  alonf  that  part 


Ihii  Ihiy  are  loraliied  ai 


alTereiit  lirin.  fbe  viin  in  iU>  rmoB  live 

a  campletc  hcibaie  of  liltk  venulea.  whic „  .„«„>_ 

-Ith  nne  anoihcT,  and  are  dotbtd  bv  the  alandulareiiitbdiiiai  of  th> 
rcnaliac   Thr  irrTrriin  ii  arnimiifttril  111  Ihr  iir  iilil  pIMi  |1  lij  In 


ys^roB. 


1  JVonfiJiu  a  fiak-ttikaatti  pi^adcr 
^viii*M  KLuiuuM.vu  II.  •■'•c  ivDu  KBca,  cooBittinf  ol  cakiuQi  phot- 
hate.  Tbe  pmence  of  thii  fdwapbatlc  cakuliu  by  ao  aacaaa  piuvea 
lat  Rich  waa  tbe  lole  excretion  of  the  renal  tlandn^  timie.  In 
rguKu  a  (landular  jrowlb  Uke  that  livnt  Iconi  the  waU  rt  the 


cardial  lac  ai>d  forma  tbe  pericardial  ^nd — probably  idcntiaU  with 
the  "  appcndan  "  of  Ihe  branchial  l£irt>  of  DibranehL 

Tbe  cMcf  dlRerence,  other  than  that  of  number,  between  the  renal 
ofjini  of  the  Dibrancha  and  Ihoae  of  A^aiililu,  ii  tbe  abience  of  the 
accnaoryETOwtha  depending  into  .de  vtacero-pericanlLa]  apace  juit 
incntioDedraBd.of  moie  ImponaiiL^,  tbe  preaenee  in  the  foriDerof 
a  pore  leading  from  the  renal  mc  Into  tbe  viacero-peiicanlial  aac 
(j.  /  in  fig.  ig].  The  snemal  oribcea  of  tbe  renal  otgana  an  alao 
ntore  pronlneat  In  Dibrancha  than  In  JUaaftfaj.  beina  taiaed  on 
MpiHae  (■frinGs.19:  rinGf.aO.  In  .Srtia  the  two  renal  Bca  pve 
cfleadi  a  dhrerticaluBi  ilor«Blwarda,whicb  unites  with  ilB  felknr  and 
forma  ^  great  median  reiul  cbanhcr.  lynig  between  tbe  ventral 
portioni  of  the  renal  onana  and  the  viaoero-pericafdial  damber- 
In  Letiffi  tbe  foiMHi  of  the  two  renal  organs  to  form  one  Be  ii  itill 
more  obvious,  since  the  ventral  poclioos  are  united.  In  Ottopttr  the 

Camadi  mhA  Goilaf  Dmtb. — In  NamtOiu  ft  has  been  shown  by 
E.  Ray  Lanlcnter  and  A.  C.  Bourne  that  tbe  cenilal  ducts  of  both 
seaaa  an  paiied  right  and  left,  the  left  duct  bsng  rudivetitary  and 
loetaia^  the  "  pyniofm  appendafe,"  deacribed  ^  Sir  R.  Owvn  aa 
adbntag  by  merabnooBS  attBchraent  to  the  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
and  shewn  by  W.  Kefenlein  to  comauBlcBte  by  a  pore  with  (he 
eatarior.  The  ovaiv  ffemak  gonad)  or  the  teada  (male  innad)  lies 
in  MaUte,  aa  In  the  blbfBa&.  In  a  dbdncl  cavitywaUed  oil  f  rom 
xtK  other  viacen.  Bear  Ihe  cantnMkinBl  region.  This  chamber  ia 
lanHd  bv  the  enebnle  er  petiloBeal  »al ;  the  space  enclcaid  ■> 
— "-  Stfa  and  LaUft  is.  in  the  adult, 
iber.   la  OcM^Blit  ilthilgRiilat 


nal  SBC,  arul  is  the  on^  refveaentative  of  per 
taslis  LS  itseif  a  ^loanb  Inm  the  inner  wall  ti 
only  partly  fills.     In   SmutUms  the   right  | 

^aee  of  ibe  mambi^ima  waits  of 


vary  forma  a  large  projection  into  tfac  geidtai  coekHn.  and 

.... imic  epitbeUum  b  deeply  invaginaied  into  the  mats  of  the 

gonad,  to  as  to  cnsistitute  an  owian  cavity  CDnmunlcaling  with  the 
coelom  by  a  narrow  apeitnre.  Tbe  ova  originate  hi  the  ep)tbeBo«. 
inlinte  bdmr  it  and  than,  aa  they  ealaige,  project  Into  the  ovBrian 
cavity,  puaMng  tbe  epithelium  before  Qiem.  Each  ovum  is  sor- 
iBBBded  by  alollienlar  cpithettum  whU  Is  nourished  by  nnmerout 


epithettun 

brane  or  cfaoiian  with  a  mitnpyle.  and  escape 
fefUde  Into  the  geailal  coaloia  and  dact.  Tb 
— =~  ■' 1  passes  a  glandular  


lained  in  a  me 
dehiscence  of  I 

^»d  there*! 
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coiled.     When  the  ■penmlopbcfe  a  mpclW  in 


ihkk  iticlls,  Ihe  Duui  d[  which  a  piirtly  Dpin- 

Haailia,  litr  <ht  other  Crphalopoda.  tnhil.— 
41  oC  the  typical  MDlluican  iinil^  at  shown 
;lu  (alv  on  a  laiid-Uke  foun*  ud  arc  but  liltlr 


ir  (tf)  lyiqo  above  Ihc 

Dfwi^Ra]  EAdglJOQ-pain.  of  tHnd-Iikc 
foiin.  The  aniEriot  ol  IhtK  ia  the  pedal 
^  &»  and  fluppliei  the  circu  moral  lobes  and 

proves  Ibe  pedal  origiti  of  the 
The   hir-"-   ' ■    ■      ■ 


ateiy  behind  the  ndulaand  bcjin  a  faui:ca] 

Sprcicl     Smi-Oritss.—NaMliiui     pm- 
Kuc»  a  pair  of  osphradial  papillae  (G^  4, 

•Vt'cmatN^iaduipm-   w'V  h^'*"*    d  "^h"   '''h^"l  ''   '''ll 

^u..,««.mr«,ni».„      .  ,'/.  """,.'*Thn  ™m  h«  rS)t 

other    Cephabpoda- 


, .HWrnCegeDt. 

l.I,CanElLon-Uke 


pCIIo. 


id  Juwl 


in  the  lefton  o(  the  bead.    Just  bckm  the 

•hortrned  and'  hiihly-modifad  lenlncle 
nnd  ibealb.  By  A.  Vulcncienga.  vho  b 
(allowed  by  W.  Kelcnlein.  this  ■>  regudcd 
aa  an  oUactory  organ.  The  large  nerve 
which  niaa  to  this  orian  originatcB  lioin 
the  pouK  of  iuBctuiie  ok  the  pedal  with 
the  optie  faogMn.  TV  Umcllirorm  organ 

JiNauiUti  a  poeiibly  also  oVactory  in 
Eunciiaa.   la  Dibnnchs  behind  ibe  eye  is 
picuraj  anq  vH^eiai  a  pit  or  open  canal  supplied  by  a  wcrve 
J:ark|1iDn-paiii).         oxreapondint  ia  origia  to  the  oUactory 

placed  on  t he cokirv  ,ahly  the  Benae  of  taste  resides  in  certain 

dI  iIh  large  visceral  procosei  within  Ihe  mouth  e(  /^nUtfiri 

nerve,  iust  before  and  other  Cephalopoda. 

it  lives  dR  it)  bran-  The  Dlacy«s  of  HanBlia  were  discovered 

chill  and  itsosphra-  by  J.  D.  Macdonald.     Each  lies  at  the 

1H,  Nerves   from  the   jng    on    the    eapitD-pcdal    cartilage,    and 
pleural  ganglion  10  arLpported    by    the    Ui^   auditory    nerve 
the  mantle-ikirt.       which  apcarently  arises   liom   Ihe   pedal 
ganglion  bgt  onginatEs  in  the  ceretjral 


ml  whkh  his  Ihe  u 


., B  the  BurfHX  no  metallic  liMie.  n 

transparent  tsveringa,  an  proEBUd  by  il.    ll  is  simply  a  sUihll 
protecting  hcniBplinnl  bn  like  ■  kntle^mn.  hall  an  indi  i 

diameter.  itssnrfacclooUiulitolhita'-' 

whHsl  in  the  middle  of  thednun-mcmh 
Sir  R.  Owen  very  uIunllythoHghltlHtsi 


Ibe  anmuiidiiig  imeguinent , 
Mis*minuK&le(li«.j,*). 
iDmc  mciiibrarie  had  eovend 


ci  the  cye'flobe  is  tomh,  and  ibe  ca 


xl  lolety  by  the  nahcd 


bathed  by  le 

.   -..  .^ .tf.t),  the  retina  consists  'U  two  layers 

..  ,,— .  „'parated  by  a  layer  ol  dark  piHment.  The  moat  interetrin| 

furlher  facts  are  noted — U)  that  the  elaborate  lens-bearing  eyes  of 
Dihranchiala  pass  through  a  stafe  of  development  in  which  tney  have 

(hg  iii  \  and  U)  that  amongst  other  MoUusca  cxam'i^  of  cephalic 

tegument,  the  ceils  ol  whxh  are  suiroundedW  pigment  and  con- 
nected with  the  tilanents  of  an  optic  oerve.  Such  is  the  structure 
of  the  eye  of  the  limpet  iPnidU),  and  ia  such  a  simple  eye  we  obtain 
Ihe  dearest  deoKHistntion  of  the  fact  that  Ihe  icdna  ol  the  MoUiucan 
cephaliceye.  Like  that  of  the  Arthropod  oiphalic  eye  and  uolikB  thai 
of  Ihe  vertebrate  myclofiic  eye,  ia  essentially  a  modified  ana  of  ibe 
general  epiderm,  and  that  the  seiiaitiveness  of  its  cells  to  ihe  action 
of  light  and  thnr  relation  to  nerve-Glamcnts  is  only  a  spedaliation 
andlnlcnufying  of  a  propeny  common  10  the  whole  cpiderm  ol  the 
surface  of  the  body  What,  however,  strikes  us  as  especially  remark- 
able is  that  Ihe  simple  form  of  ■  pit.  which  in  Paldia  serves  to 
accumulate  a  lecretiun  uhich  acts  as  a  niractive  body,  should  in 
Nnutiliu  be  glurilicd  and  raised  to  the  r^gnity  of  an  efficieni  optical 
■pparstus.  In  all  other  Mollusca,  starting  as  we  may  suppose  Ervm 
the  loUicular  or  pit-like  condition,  Ihe  eye  has  proceeded  to  acqtuiv 
the  form  of  a  doud  6(ic.  the  cavity  ol  ine  closed  vesicle  being  lEsea 


A,  Naalilas  (and  FnUUa). 

B,  Casti1>|KKl  (f^HUI  or  //el 

C,  Dibranchiate  Cpphalo 
(OigoHid). 

P<d.  Eyelid  (oulernnsl  (old! 
Cb.  Cornea  (second  fold), 
/r,  Iris  (third  toM). 


rions  of  Ihr;  Eyes  of  Molluici. 

I>.  Outer  portion  of  Ihe  Icis. 

Co.tp,  Ciliary  body, 
i    R,  Retina 

«'j.^  Optfc  iwrve^ 

i.Tnner  layer"5  tS  retina. 


AHed  panially  or  eomplrtelv  by  a  ' 
ilswa^lMftg   >4.B|      Thislslhec 


■Tbody  (ll 


ceoladense 


■  simple  / 


iropode^ 


M)*™,a. 
(  th.-  reirabr 


m  a  viMucle,and  Ihr  lent  iialwayspart  ol  that  cutii 
neniof  ffiuIifaiKsttUentirelyunlinosm.  DrAnl 
his  ujonrn  in  the  Eail  Indies,  made  speeial  ellc 
liied  egg^.  boih  by  olTennE  tvwanSs  to  the  nat 
collectors  and  by  keeping  the  living  adulia  in  c 

d  Claint^aua,  —As  tfauilm  is  Ihe  oel^  liviaf  fei 
inthiati.  our  knowledge  ol  all  i)ie  resi  is  based  <a 


wntnHy  and  ptaccd  oppodte ' 
ndentsthafiwIwiUsttheii 
ity      In  tfie  AmmostoUea,  —  ,-. 
rr  is  mnated.  and  la  sp^ermtaL  o 


by  a  tuhular  organ.  Ihe  "  prnaiE 
with  the  triK  siphuncle.  the  plai 
lhecHlrlil(oftl»aiuinal.    h 
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dcdduiHiL  the  •h^T^'fj^  living  ^iit'ilil^'ttm  lUH  <Kc]«  ini< 
quniioa,  u  in  nriy  tijni  ire  unknawd,  init  thrrc  it  a  liltic  vacuiiy 
in  Ihe  court  of  (ht  iffnillv  csHcd  ibeJI  wKich  may  hive  bMn  oriiiin- 
«Uv  ocoiplcd  by  the  iruc  pmoconch.  ^ 

The  Hpn  it)  the  Nnntiluids  in  imcraUy  concave  wmidi  ihc 
iwnun  o(  ihe  •bell,  their  curoiure  thcicfore  direcud  bukaardi 
(Gl.  t):  In  Ibt  Aaunoaiiiilca,  «  Ihe  gihci  haod,  the  canv«ily  [> 
iisuaHy  ■ainn&  Ihr  ipeiture.  the  eurvuun  therefore  directed 
forwardi.  The  linei  along  whkh  the  ediei  ol  ihc  lepu  are  united 
(0  the  •hell  sic  knoam  am  "  •uturev"  (nd  thae  in  lb*  Naiilik)idea 
are  •imfilv  cuiysd  or  ilightly  loM,  whereat  in  the  Aramaieidea 
Ihey  an  folded  In  vanou  dcfreet  of  cemplndly :  the  proiectioni 
o<  the  ailun  towaidt  the  nmitti  sf  the  (bdl  ait  called  acldleL  th«e 
in  tb(  opfmie  diRction  lubem.  The  aalmncle  ia  (he  ffoMilu 
pierrci  the  centm  nt  the  tepu.  and  in  foull  Nauliloidi  il  ii  iiwally 
ceniral  or  luixentnL  In  a  few  taio  II  ii  maiaiiial,  uid  in  Ihal 
caiemaybeenemal.t*. ventral. otintenial.(i,donal.  InAmmo- 
iKndi  the  aphunde  it  alwayi  nuijinil,  and  unially  eitcmil.  Iii 
Willi  in  the  living  NohiUms  are  sitvngthened  by  the  depdiit  of  cal- 
atraut  graaulee,  and  is  •otne  losiil  fetnt  ihe  wall  ii  compltiely 
caldAed.  Bal  thii  proper  ealei6cd  wall  i>  quite  dittinet  from  cal- 
careout  tube!  nimninding  tbe  ilphunclt.  which  are  developed  Irom 


m  IS  prolori 


„--^-- _..-  -Jic  lepta  ID  which  they  hclong,  and  uich  formg  are 

Tbe  fttratmnchuu  »m  mem  abundant  in  ihe  Patanunicand 

Bnl  in  the  Upper  Cambrian.  Ihe  genera  beint  mou  numerovi  in  tbe 
PalaodUiie  penod.  and  comparatively  tew  turviving  into  the  Second- 
ary, On  Ihe  other  hand,  tbe  Ammonoidfa.  are  icaixe  in  I*al3coiw 
lormalkxu.  being  repmenled  in  dnmiti  cadier  than  Ihe  Carboni- 
(eioui  only  by  oompiiajively  timpU  lyji«.  wch  at  ajmnm  and 
Cont9ttkx,  In  theSccondarypenodAnuDonwdaweEt  very  abundant, 
bot  h  in  geoera  and  apccin  and]niDdividiure,andwith  few  local  eJccp- 
lions  Done  are  known  lo  have  survivod  even  to  llie  commencrmcnl 
of  Ihe  Tertiary.  In  the  widen  Knw  the  genua  JVaaltlu  haieniiled 
>Ince  the  Ordovician  l^lurian)  period,  bul  [be  oldnt  typet  arc  not 
pfoperly  to  be  plaoed  in  the  tame^cnua  as  the  exiting  form.  Even 
vitn  this  quaJibratioa  the  geniH  ia  vliry  ancient,  shcllf  very  timllar 
lo  Ihow  of  the  living  ffaUdiu  being  lound  in  the  Upper  Cretaceoua. 
It  hai  been  nuuiuuKd  by  some,  sodogiiu  that  tlic  Ammonaidea 
Dtbranchiale.  ihougb  it  would  not  Eolkiw  Irom  this  ihai  the 
_«  .k»^..^  E.«„.-.i     Tt k ^--rally  daacd 


the  body  chamber  of  the  shell.  iBmetimei  wholly  deUehcd.  Tbt 
moat  iffiai  farm  of  thete  siructurt*  has  been  named  apljtiiMi. 

circular  shiipe,  and  attached  th  one  anolhcr  by  Ihcir  straieht  inner 
margini,  like  a  pair  o[  doors.  In  lonie  eaaea  Ihe  aptyehui  is  thin  >■■] 
hornir,  but  more  often  ii  is  thick  and  caWlied.  in  whidi  case  ibe 

E^  smMh  orsnilpru^,''and  wi«  dit  is  ui'liTily  markn)'^  nn^ 
centric  line*  oT  growth-  Artother  type  is  simlbt.  except  that  the 
two  halves  an  unitMt  IB  the  nnddle  tine;  bodies  of  (his  ctaTicler  an 
called  ijma^jiiaj ;  they  occur  In  Ihe  body-chamber  sf  specie*  of 
Sia^llUI.  Another  [orm  called  nnneiKjtiiicouiKaof  a  Ihin  borny 
undivided^  plate  -hirtl  is  conienlrically  iltiited.    This  ii  IHodilea 

tuTH.  According  n  Sir  lUchard  Owen,  ifae  aptychiu  is  an  oper- ' 
culun  developed  in  a  part  of  tbe  body  corresponding  lo  Ihe  bood 
of  ffm-mml.  E.  Ray  Lankciter  suggeued  thai  Ihe  double  plate  wa> 
borne  on  the  surface  of  the  ntdamcnial  gland,  with  Ibe  form  and 
•eulpturlnf  o(  which  in  ATaiililn  il  doseiv  sgrte*.  On  this  view  ihc 
apiyckiiaiKMldaceursBlyiBlnnalea.  The  moat  Kcent  view  is  that 
tlue  MmetumCDUld  net  have  bRnopemila  bccmuit  of  Ibeir  oonatani 
nside  the  body-chamber,  and  that  Ihey  were  not  calemal 


r«ial  lubes  wil 


,      -    -    --, , in  which  the 

lolirelr  tndoasd  by  a  multUocularsiphgnr  '--  -    '  '■ 

ifMdbylhebadvalih^aDlmaL  NuoKnm pedal Hntadea 
he  n»uih.  which  are  retractile  within  sbtallu.  Halves  of 
illed.    Two  pairs  cl  ctenidia.  and  two  pairs  of 

or.     Cephalic  cartifage  wholly  ventnL    ^nie 
□rel,  without  aysUlhoe  lens. 


Fam.  '$■  'kniMtnliiair  ShSl'  unifift!     iiih"  wide   n 
siphunde.  necks  produced  lolo  tubes  fitting  into  one  i 


""  pimpma 


I-  J.  ^(cactrolCdu.    Sliell    ■ 


'ia.    Sliell    unliht.   ampulliComi,    summit 
il  chamber  eateniliiw  ncaify  whole  length  of 

Fam.  &.  PatrrmrfBliJat.  Shell  atraigfat  or  curved,  Eiuifomi, 
aperture  simple,  siphuncle  conlfaslld  H  Hpia.  roMriiiUTai, 
Silurian  to  Caii»«Tcraus-    Slnplaanu.  Silurfan. 

Fan.  7.  CyrlaantUat.    Shell  slightly  curved,  aperture  slinple, 

_  iipbuBcle  wide,  septa  appTDximaied.     Cyuurai.  Devonian. 

Fam.  S,  LUMilidv.  Shell  coilsd  in  one  pline  with  the  lerminal 
partuncoiled.apenurecDnlracted.  £il*uii, Silurian.  OpkUit- 

Fam.  9.  rriwki>irnilid«.  Shell  hclic<»hilly  csiled,  de«nl  or 
sinistnl,.  the  last  whorl  gcnnallv  uimilnl.  rM.JUr_. 
Devonian    Adrlphnaiai.  Devoi 

Fam.  10.  Kauliliia,.  SheU  eoile_  ...  _.._ 
and  simple,  sipliunclf  central.  JITkHJiii. 
Silunan.  Cyrorerai.  Silurian  |g  Carbon 
Silurian.    Ptnoarai.  Devonian.    Dtidua.  varooniirroui. 

and  marginal,  necks  InrTc.  infuiidibulUond.  sutures  unduLiIinE. 
BaatHa.  Silurian  and  Devonian. 
Sub-nia    1.    J ■unmiitotilia.— Initial      chamber      tpheroldal; 
liphunck  narrow  and  simple;  lepu  convex  tos-ards  aperture; 

rritc  I.  KdrMfetnitlii.— Sphuncular  ncckt  projecting  behind 
Ibe  aepta  as  in  Nauiiloidea.  Sutures  form  giaiQla  undulaiian& 
Occur  endusively  in  Palaeoioic  sir"-  ' " .-.. j. 


!.  ar-tniUat.   .SMI   s 


Tnie  I.  JVffli'pteiuM.—Siphuncular   gecki  projccling   in   Iron 
1  ihe  icpta.    Sutures  form  deeply  indented  lubes  and  saddles. 
Fam.  I.  Arcalidtt,  .  Globular  and  smooth  or  nearly  s^1aol^ 

.Permian.   CinliMus.Ftwmlt 


aptychut  present.  Pttmucm 
/rmln,  f  rias.    loWtfi.Tria. 
am.  >-  TropUidae.    Shells  globular,  but  havlrtg  odialing  and 
tubcmrlated  costae.    rteAuifwnu,  Permian-    rre^'Ici.  Triaa. 

am,  1.  &nlilUa.    SMIs  ci 

Upper  Thai.   CrruiHi.  Ttia 


Kith  a  large  umbOicus,  ler- 
imple  SAddiei.    Troclryrrrnj, 


FiHTilBri.  CWaceous.' 

Fam.  7.  AmmtnUiiliit.    Shell  coiled,  with  natrow  whorls  which 

twAus  present.     l^nnnoiiaM.  Jurasdc.     Arliitui,  Jurassic. 
Aifeirat.  Lias. 

Fam.  8.  Harpacmliiai.    Shell  dncoid  and  Rutemlk  with  a 
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celibuliCaa) 

Cbs-Bfbri,— Ccplnlopads  in  irhich  Ihc  ipfl«I«d  martin)  c 
the  Fpipodia  vc  luted  u  u  to  lorin  a  complete  tubulat  dpha 
(fig.  14,  O-    The  dicumaral  lolirt  d1  the  (oielooir  cairy  tudui 


the  r 


uofthelarclooli  J,  ll 


dispoKd  upon  ibem  in  rows,  nel  lentids  (str  Ggi.  i;,  14I 
Thtrc  i>  I  single  pair  of  typical  ctcnidia  (fig.  ij)  acting  u  t^ 

by  apcnum  right  and  kft  ol  the  median  anui  (iig.  ij,  r)  and  b 
limiUT  internal  pores  into  the  pericardial  chamber^  which  consf 
quenlly  does  not  open  directly  10  the  luilace  u  in  NanlUu: 
The  oviducti  are  sometimes  paired  right  aad  left  (Oclopoii 
Oigopsida),  sometimes  that  ol  one  side  only  h  developed  (Myo; 
•idi).  The  )perm-duct  is  always  single  eicept,  accoiding  t 
W,  KeFeitteiD,  in  Elolorit  Kuicliala. 

A  plate-like  shell  ii  developed  in  a  closed  aac  Fomed  bf  th 
Rianile  (figi.  !□,  71),  eicept  in  the  Octopod*,  which  hive  noni 
and  in  Spirula  (fig.  17,  Tt)  and  the  eillnct  Biltmnilidct.  &c 
which  have  a  small  chambered  shell  resembling  that  of  NaUUi, 
with  or  without  the  addition  ol  plite-like  and  cylindrical  acce: 
•oiy  developmenti  (fig.  ij,  A,  C,  fig.  10). 

The  pair  ol  cephalic  eyes  are  highly-developed  vesaclet  with 


>  (fig-  i}).  cornea  and  lid-folds,— the  veskle  beins 
i,  an  open  sac  lilte  that  of  NaUUai  (fig.  34).  Oa- 
ot  piescnt,  but  cejAalic  oUactoiy  oegiiu  uc  lecof- 


Ttheahellandnwel    ^.   shell  of  Jp.yjJtfMJraflifloii.i.d'Orb. 
iKlogetherlhesheU  (froTi.  the  Miocene  ol  Turin).    The 

itle  both  eiternally  Kcliun  Iliectiambereil  ihellaodllK 

internally,  and  is  Unun«rf"  guard  "  depoiited  upoo 

tn     be     inlemal,  q^  jhcli  of  Sfirtla  letvii,  Cray  (Xcw 

igh  It  cemajnE  always  Zealand). 

al  to  the  epidermis.    This  piocei*  t«  generaUy  accompaued 
a  lednction  of  the  site  of  the  ahdl  in  compaiiaon  witli 

o{  the  body,  so  that  the  telations  of  the  iho  are  gndu- 
revetted.  the  body  oulgrowi  its  bouse  and  inMead  s(  the 
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Fig.  i8^5rtriJa. 

^-           nUtionollhe»iiri] 

A,  D0C33]  iipnl.       J»,  Mintle. 

B.  VemnJ  .h-«.     ^.  ^j™" 

'-»»■      chimbtfiiMinA'.i^ 

Jf;;?'        &:^= 

pallUI  Miendi    f»r    btj-CBd 

Jw.Fur«I.                      dhk. 

tbc  apcnuie.aad  loldj 

ind  covtr  1(  ev<iywhere  empt 
ol  Ibe  dotal  »oil  venlral  suriKn 
Tbe  nut  modifiation  in  Ibi 
tloHd  sbcU  i>  ibe  addilion'  1 
ol  lecondafy  depOMli  ol   cala 


la,  by  ll 


]L,  whrlber  coilci 


(Gg.  >i]  ud  SepinKitr.  LaUly.  in  Ihc  Octopoda  tbc  iheD  li 
Rproenltd  only  by  imall  chiiinoui  rudimcoLs  10  which  the 
rtlncloi  muHlM  ot  Ibc  hnd  ind  funnel  lie  ituchf d ;  Ihw  sn 
paired  in  Ocltpus,  unpaired  in  otlm  cuei  u  in  CinlultKlUi. 


"K:,; 


le  shell-»c  or  didl-gland  of 
<lnt  tppeaiance  of  the  >hcH- 
I  in  figt  js.    3*-      lis  formi- 

lODStrated  by  E.  Ray  Lanktsiet. 


stinguiihcd:    the  origiiul 


olhei  than  Stimla  the  phrag- 

Fkj.  19.— Dbmm  of  ihell  of  Sepia  (fig-  «>)  ron^l  "- 
BrlmniitCafietf^illipi).  .Iniojl  entirely  of  th*  pro 


female  only  posscMes 


6gb 
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homoloitmi  with  the  tnic  ibcU  in  aihrr  cues;  it  ] 

generit  Kcnttcd  by  tlw  expuulcd  actus  ot  Ibc  ck 

uc  doKly  ipplied  to  it  on  dlhtr  ude  (fig.  ii). 

7(aif,  FM.  UanlU  (u 


■ltd  14J.   T 


Ihne  Jobn  (Hit.  IS 
THDondinD  lo  tnc  two 
d  of  Nauldi.  an  in 


(fig.   ti).  in  lit 

it  wtich   ihe  fouilh   it  grrali 


id  Afi»^  each  of  tl>iv  iot^  arm 


Knd  il  only  cifcted  for  the 
•e  of  pnbcnsmn.  In  Lolin  they 
UBplcidy  rcti>cti>,  very  tlightly 


til  OayeJwtiulhis  (irom  Owci 


yondai/.  Thelcmporary 


^ina  the  heclKotyiued 
,  (r.omCegenbiiur.1 
,  ('^  I*.  The  Artt,  xcond. 


(,  Theuphf 
y  of  the  Oaofsid*.  and  in  MynldteWtu  they 


e   f>cupuda»  leading 
le  Ociopoda  ihcy 


•uckefa  art  placed  on  the  adorai  lurfacc  of  the  arm*,  and  may  be  in 
Bit,  two  V  lour  rovi^  and  very  numennia.  la  place  of  iifckfrt  in 
aoaiD  gcDcra,  t^  Vtramyt,  tue  bud  on  certain  ami  or  part*  of  the 


nthelar 


inf-net.     The  fore-foot,  wit 
Ihoush  the  whole  xrin  of  arnn  in 
In  tbe  main  of  (be  Dibraiiduat 


lytkoUmk  ii  arc  dra«-g 


FiC.  a5.'"View  of  [he  postero-venlral  njrfacc  ol^a  male  Stpia^ 

the  divided  halvei  apAn.    Thia  fi^rc  it  Mrictly  comparable  wiLh 
fig.  4.     (From  GesenlHur.)' 

C,  The  bead,  appafalui"    diarael  eristic 

/.  The     mid-fool     or     liphon,  ot  Dccapoda,  not  found  id 

which  hai  been  cut  oiien  Octopoda.' 

■oat  to  display  the  valve  I.  f.  The   arygn   genital   papilla 

ft.  The  glandular,  tiiHie  of  the  iikI  apcrrure. 

;..fX"::iiii.  of"! 

nuntle-ikin.  mid -root      (siphon) 

Br,  The  linala  pair  of  l>]aochiae  identical  with  the  mvai 

(clcnl7ii).  man  i  in  fig.  ]. 

a.   The    anut — Immediately  r.  Renal  papillae,  carrying 


F*oi.lo   receive   r^   the     r.V.Bulbou.  .. 
iluiinf  the  "pallial  hio|e     J,  Ink-bag.' 
sumcd  by  the  arm  in  those  caica  in  which  in  modification  ' 
Ihe  thirJ  arm  (on  the  left  tjde  in  Artnt^,  01 


the" 

" L  ',."".-'---'  -te^r^fliei' 

Octopodt  Aiimaida  or»  and  €kylkat  ctunnlala  (fig.  14). 

male,  of  thcje  Ihe  third  arm  (on  th.  k '-    ■■      -    '   - 

right  tide  in  Ocyilnii}  it  loand  bcfon  thi 
tenied  by  a  globular  uc  of  intcgumenl 
il  i»UCf  an  arm  larvcr  ihan  ils  nciarhl 
lis  eoremiry  in  0<yftrf  (fig.  14.  D.Tro 


Il  HHeciuencly  a  hw 
it  packeit  of  tpermaloioa  removed  from  ■!« 
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tl  the  hiMh  Oejltfl  with  tlic  dcticM  ud 
D  it  the  nmnte  tietlsatyjiu.    Aciordiii^ly,  the 

: — in  *U.  etnpting  Arfifnatita  And  Otytkoi 
modiiicatiDD  <a  the  inq  a  ilight,  coiuJttinE 
It  of  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Bnti,  and  (he 
oni  mncoj  itituckeni  In  Otiopia tad  Eiedonribe third 
nEM  ana  li  hectocolyhied;  in  Xmia  and  Sifiitia  the  fourth  Ml 
arm  ia  bectocotvHacd  aloo^  in  whole  Icnoth.  and  the  faurili  Tiihl 
arm  aha  ii  the  middle  only;  in  Sipia  the  rouRh  left  irin  i>  modiEed 
athmbaaeonlr:  in5i^i>lnill{i,tliei>nieat  iiiapei;  in  Lslifs.  the 
uiBealkiat  in  apex  ^  in  Ulalii.  theumeakmg  iu  whole  lenith: 
in  OmmtUunpkis,  OnyilMnUti  and  LilippiU  no  bectocolyGied 
arm  hai  kilherta  been  obKrved.    Thii<,  ipahing  genenlly^  it  1> 

Decapoda,  o(  the  ihlid  pair  in  the  Oii^ada.   In  Ihe  palliai  avily 
are  utuated  one  pair  of  gilli  in  the  Dibnincbidta  [hg.  jjj,  anached 


this  dnwiog  >i  ioicDdcd  to  be  compoiod. 

a,    Shell   (hen   eocloted   by   a    0, 

The  fitlh  orlowermojl  lobe 

Erowthoflhenunllc).  ' 
i,    the    nuchal   plau   (heie  a    f. 

of   the   [orc-Iool.     Ifoot. 

TTie  third  tobe  of  the  rore- 

t.    (Tbe^i3eIiIKeline^Jlouldbe    ?! 

The  upper  tw^orjav. 

continued  thnHish  (he  black    j. 

TTrf  lower  beak  or  Jiw. 

rrhTas'a.i'Si.-iS  t 

The  lingual  ribbon. 

The  viicero-pericardialiae. 

STbr;.™"-'"" :,: 

d.   The  Ttfleelfd  portion  of  the    (iis. 

mande-tkin     Cormini     the     n., 

.ac  which      encloe.'     the    c.l, 

(,    Ae   interior   margin   of  the    pcnl 

\Clrideol  the  heart. 

pallial  chamber). 
,    The  pallia!  chamber. 


portion  of  the  aipbon.  Hir .fvr.af>fTf,  Viscen 
i.    The  valve  of  the  tiphon.  aperture  (lee 

m.  The  two  upper  kibo  of  the  br.b.    Branchial  hear 

fore-foot.  |ihe    Hme.  app,    Appendage  of 

■,    The  long  prehensile  arini  of  i.j.      fnk.bag. 


'llj'!!^).  ' 


., , increaied.   On  the  lamacic  wall 

of  (Ilc  pallial  cavity,  between  and  ventral  to  the  gilla.  are  the  foUow- 
inKaperEurei:  the  anua  and  opening  of  the  iidiHiac,  cloK  together  in 

the  genital  aperture  In  CirrtnOridhidat  and  Myopuda.  to  other 
Oclopoda.and  in  nearly  all  the  Oigopaida  anwng  Ibe  Detapoda.  thO 
gvniul  ducu  are  paired  in  the  female,  but  only  the  led  i>  developed 
inihcDile.  TbclunnelformaacompleHiubeiniheDibraachiau, 
and  in  the  iiu>arily  of  the  Dec^xtda.  aa  in  IfmiUiiil,  it  ia  pntvided 

allowa  water  toposaoutwardt  but  prevenivit  puainEinwanla.  The 
nufitk  pcrformt  rhy  thoical  rapiratorv  movementa  tf  eapanikn  and 
coatiaction.  the  water  etiterina  between  funnel  and  nantle  and 
pauinf  out  through  the  {uimd.  In  Dccapoda  the  edge  oi  the  inanlla 
bcin  iDUmally  oa  each  bdt  a  tanilaaiiKiua  projactio*  wbkli  6ta 
into  a  corresponding  depceuioii  oa  uw  external  turfice  of  tb< 
funnel;  Ibis  ia  call«d  the  miltini  apparatua,"  and  ■ervet  10  maJH 
the  union  of  mantle  and  funnel  nnncr  during  evpiration.  Mora 
powerful  eapiatory  movementa  are  lued  for  wddcn  letrogiade 


ys 


tnltir,  CaUiUldi 
in  bearfl  photogc 

layer  and  a  more  auperncia]  refracting  layer,  fi 
PUrfpsltnliil,  they  occur  even  within  th-  — "•!■ 
I-...   -'-■'--^JO^ily_of^lKD«apoda 


.e  manlle  > 
Lve  Ibe  fuK 


ualn  in  SpiruU  (Gg,  iS^'ln'i 
but  raort  donal  than  — -'- 


the  Cinlulnlkiiai, 
symmetrical  eapaaBons  whick 
i^'n,..  ..  .|k  agoral  enremily 


than  ventral,  (.(.  LtliMiis  (fig. 
aide,  as  in  C^riwUiffaair.   In  1 
Sc^'X&i.  ij).   In  CltnafltTji  Ihey  hai 


[n  (he  Oclopoda  Ih 

..«  <k.  »wefioT  pair,  eufpt  fr* 

d  baocwar^B.  be 

lie  ocaophageal  proveniric 
lialely  beyom'  '^ -'  — 


gland  proper  and  a 


gland  proper 
rnity  of  the  bi 


ii^l'tSh^S 


and  Ita  fdoctioii  ia  u  piodLiai  a  <Krufl  opadty  in 
cvneeala  the  aaimaL 

Koswlar  SyMm  (if.  38).— The  ventricle  liea  I 

Otvily.  CICBp<  in  Octopoda  where  ibis  cavity  is  mu ., 

auriclea,  one  pair,  are  contractile  eapinaions  of  the  efferent  brai 

or  abdombul  aorta.  The  vascular  tyalem  ia  aiiaii 
aod  veiiia  bdng  uniud  by  capillaries.   The  princii 


much  reduced.  TTie 


M  ailcRDt  bnnchiil  vciru.  wrh  nC  which  i 
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FM.  IB.— Cliculitory  and  excretory  ore>ucif5(^  (tiom Gctcn- 

lour,  »(UT  John  Hunltr). 

br,   Branchiie  (cttnidU).  b.k',  Afftrcnt  braiurliial  wmtIj 

o.    Anirrior  «rMiy  (MrU).  trrtr.ia). 

a'.   PD.ttrior  urtery.  k*.  AbdoSnalviim,    _     I»aM. 

t,     Tit  light  and  Wt  auriclH  i.    BnndiuHuaiuliiidMppend- 

'^aluwmentiof  thcdFeicnt  rt,  c»  Glandular  aubitanc?  of  tho 

rancGjI  vtint).  Dcphridia  dcVElo;«I  on  the 

' '  -  wall  at  IhE  treat  velni  on 
their  way  to  the  rllL    TV 


Minctils  bta«hlil  hart,  whkli  fa  praiided  with  ■  (bsdnlar 
LPDcndaR.  The  latter  corrwioiida  Ta  tbc  glandubr  natei  which 
Lf^TtucW  to  the  (Berent  b^hial  vtin  in  N^miUmi.  and  to  tte 


3].'-^ervt-centra  of  Oitofm-    Figure  y 


pid,  Pedal  nnalkm. 
Viaceral  gaqglioc. 


fornwd   by   ptdal.    plnjjal 
travened  by  a  bfood-VHaeL 


in  the  Oclopoda  tbe  fcrioidi*!  divi- 
[  (enilal  divUion  cominuiuata  br 
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Ih  pibniicbina.    Th«  p^flU  oc 


In  Dm! 


i(  ID  the  baccal  ■■■fUorD-ixii' «  Cunpodi, 


11  ■■■(liaa-pur 
orCunfiadi. 


In  Dn^padA' «  mpn-buoal  anflKM-fw  ccMiwctBtl  with  ihcae 
m  al«D  ilmlnpul.  lutwl  ol  tfaa  iiimnw  ndUllni  Mlliil  acrvn 
of  IVaiiMhii,  K  hnc  b  the  DibnueUan  on  ack  wk  (niht  and  Mt] 


rm  the  Htcllalr 


Mta  lh«  hUiaI  oordi  uniled  by  4  onu- 

K  in  AapUneun.    Tb«  iiw*e«  Irom  the 

•uunt  poRioa  ct  the  plniro-viiccnl  (UflHin  have  thr  taine  covne 
u  ID  MtiMia,  but  ■ooiphadtal  pniDaii  procni.  An  enteric  nemu 
(yBcn  i>  richly  devehipeil  In  Ihe-Dibnachiiitii.  conncctRl  with  the 
VHUtie  nerviHd  «eitret  thnufh  the  buccal  teneBa,  n  in  the  Arthitp- 
pofh  through  the  etofuto-nitric  (anflliit  and  iinaitDnuninf  with 
deep  brmncncft  of  Ibe  viirFru  nerva  of  the  viKcro-plcural  ginglioD- 

urtfka.  Upon  the  •toiruch  it  formi  ■  dntle  lerje  ind  rewfily 
delected  B^tnc  EinElion. 

la  tbe  Dibruchisle  H-nian  of  the  Cephiloinda  the  gmtot 


Fra.  u.— KnriMinla]  acnioa  «(  tbe  eye  o(  Stfia  (Myopiid). 
(Fim  C^^eabur.  aKer  Heuen.) 
jrjC.CephiHce»rti1age»(ieefii.aj.  o.      Optic  nerve. 
C    Coniea  (timed),  id.    Optic  lanelion. 

/,.  Leni.  ci,  CiluTy  body.       *  .nd  V.CipsuUr  ortitajr. 

Ki.  Internal  layer  of  the  retina,         I'lt,    Cariilacc  of  Ihe  irii. 
A,  Eilemi!  layer  ol  the  retina.        v.    White  body. 
^.   Pignient  between  Ihne-  oe,    .^IgeD(inr  intcsument. 


lentigeroui,    Tbe  st 


ISS. 


37.  The  open  lac  which  fomu^  ntioa  of  tbe  young  Pi 

rtose*  up)  and  conHitutea  the  poaterior  cbaDifwr  of  tl 
primilive optic vejick (61,37, A, par).  TheknitormtaiaitTvciure- 
lesa  pcrtftb.  Kcreted  byl»tfa  the  internal  and  external  mrtun  at 
the  (font  wall  ol  the  optic  veaicle  (Jj.  3J'  B.  I).   The  inleriment 

now  rise*  up  and  lormi  fititly  nearesc  theaiiief  the  eye  the  iridian 
fohl>(r/inB,  fig.  j;;  iiinf^.Jj;  /rin  (ie.  I4),and  thenaecondly 
an  outer  ciitular  fold  ginwi  up  IKe  a  wall  and  completely  (loiei  over 
the  iridian  (a1d>  and  Ihe  an>  of  tbe  primllive  vnide  (fLg.  33,  Ci. 
Thit  covering  1>  traniparent,  and  i)  the  conw*.  In  the  ooanlc 
Decapoda  the  cornea  don  not  completely  dose,  twt  have*  a  central 
aperture  traversed  by  tfie  optic  axis,  Tbcic  fornif  are  termed 
Oigaptiiit  by  C.  d'Oibiinv,  wliilK  the  Decapoda  withcloKd  cornea 
are  termed  Myoptidie.  In  tbe  Octopoda  the  cornea  li  doted,  and 
tbcrc  ii  yet  another  fold  thrown  over  the  eye.  The  ikln  turrounding 
the  cornea  pmenil  a  free  drcular  mai^in,  and  can  be  drawn  over 

'  '  '"-"""--■--agml^Mclfy  nr  "•-  ■-""—    ' ■^--'-^-  -■ 

eyelid,  that  ii  to  aay,  only  en 

n  the  pedal  and  vlicenl  ga 


_.-^_     .._     pedal  F1G.J4- 

»nj^n.  earl)'   ""T 

■■'^.?b™d'::^"  «oX:;and-of-/*i^,-;;  . 

oTbraochiata  Uokntei.) 

apdnding  to  A,  Fint  wpeanknce  of  the  eye  ai 

f  PtoHtilm,  but  like  uwrowtb, 

[factory  Dttan  B,  Ingrowth  of  the  ring.like  wall : 

inophore  near  form  a  tac,  tbe  primitive  optic  vt 


I'malenybeG'ilnntii 


inJ  DnittapmttL—' 

in  tbe  male  for  pttrpoaea  of  eoputation  baa  already 

n  abo.    At  a  rule  the  oulea  ait  mm  ileBdeT  or 

Irnuln.    The  Duximum  degree  ol  leiiHl  dimoe- 

nuuig  the  Octi^odi;     in  Ihia  genua 

I  aa  larrt  aa  the  male,  and  the  peculiar 

la  for  iBe  accretion  oi  the  thea  occun 


The  CepfaakKnda  appn 
be  egv  if  iDe»6laalic  and  t 
"t  of  the  lar^  qi 


e  that  o(  Veilebi 


found  in  Ibe  pillial  avity  ol  a  lioile 

cntyloa  ia  no<  detached  it  i>  aually  inie , 

of  (he  female  aa  bj  to  depnait  the  apcrnutophorea  in,  or  near  the 
aperture  of  the  oviduct,  but  in  Stpn  and  Lofifff  they  ate  ncrely 
depothcd  on  tbe  ventral  lobea  of  the  buccal  membrane. 

Tbe  en  arc  laid  thortly  after  copulation.  In  the  fJctopoda  and 
la  StpiATStpioia  and  Raiivi,  cncb  e^  haa  a  acparate  envelc«  con- 
tioijed  into  a  long  ttalh  by  which  it  la  arcacbcd  with  leverarolhera 
in  a  elualer.  In  ArtotuiM  the  e^gi  are  carried  by  tbe  female  in  the 
cavity  of  the  ihell.  In  Lotiio  the  eggt  are  very  numeroua,  and  are 
enclcaed  in  cytindrit^  tranapaient  gelatinoua  Blringi  united  at  one 

"  tobelbe 

In  Ihe  egg  of  Lnhgg,  which  hag  been  chielly  Kudied  (£|.  35},  the 

out  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  ectoderm  prolifenlion  of  ccUt  tahca 
place  and  glvn  rise  to  a  layer  of  acattcied  nuclei  over  tbe  whole 
■utiace  of  the  yolk.  The  rcoion  a  proGlenlion  maclu  tbe  anal  tide 
of  (he  ecioderm,  and  Ihe  Lyer  of  nude!  forma  Ihe  perivjtcNioe 
membrane.  Thit  proceH  muit  be  retarded  ai  equivalent  to  Ihe 
fint  stage  of  invagination,  the  yolk  being  umunded  by  hypbblaB 
fvlN  iw  ihnr  mrrle^   r..iTPF  an  <\if  flame  anal  edge  of  the  ectoderm 

inaleiat  (hcanaf^de  of  (he  ectoderm  and 

itabliibcd,  a 

ilel][  (Ivei  111 

i^eal  invannation.  and  tbe  anui  a  (onued  la' 
data!  Inva^Dalion. 

The  enctoal  changet  of  form  an  as  follawa:— The  i 
niddle  of  the  embryonic  area,  and  in  iu  centre  is  the 
which,  however,  behaves  in  a  different  way  from  that  1  . 
MoHuscs.  Its  bordertgrowinwardsaod  approach  each  other  to  form 
tbcshetl.sac.  E.  Ray  Lanketler  ahowed  thai  In  .I'lDHaala  and  othei 
Octopoda  the  shctl-sao  disappears  before  it  is  dgaed  up,  but  in  other 
forms  excnt  Spimla  it  doses  completely  and  the  ihell  develops 
within  it.  The  lateral  and  posterior  borders  of  the  embi70  form  the 
foot,  and  these  borders  grow  out  Into  ten  or  eighl  lobes  which  become 
the  arms,  and  which  at  Gist,  as  seen  ui  Iw.  u  (S).  arc  enlirely posterior 
to  Ihe   nwulh.      Development   sctually  shows  the  aBHrsnr  arms 


The  mesodc 


below  tSe'e 
t  yolk  19  foniied  fn 


id  oesophagus. 


m  a  short  procto- 
Ile  it  the 
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■    'ral  view  «  m 
;   later  latr. 


Fic.  35.— Dcvclopfocnt  e(  Lelii^ 

te   9- VievoItfaepoiMriarfanorM 

in         Embrva  attbt  uinc  ■»  ai  (I). 

Letttn  i.  (jt  to  C9):-«.bteral 


en;  b,  portion  ol  tbr  «t 
(iludtd)  »y«  unqovnTd  by 
ckavaft'C^B^  dp,  ihe  auto- 
plun !      *p,      rlMvaw-pole 


i^tt^j^^^ 


Ungual      tibbon ; 


tion  at  the  ndp^  which  fon 


nrfuaoit    o>    die    Inttiiiae       donil  tiw:     1 
fonned  IndeprndniEly  iW  tbA       Autlle^lurt  u 


.^,-, , Conned  u  inmiiiutjou  of  «.., _,  .» 

TTDicf  bcbind  the  eyo.  at  the  tida  of  tbe  fujuirl.  All  the  iierve< 
enlra.  cerebral,  viural,  pedal  and  optic,  are  fomud  aa  prnlilerv 
ion*  Di  the  ectoderm.  At  the  tuka  C4  the  optic  gmtlia  «  pair  ft 
ctnknnic  iavagiikatioot  are  formed,  which  io  theaduu  beco«  the 
rhile  bodie*  of  the  eyei,  Hirtoiuidin^  the  optic  taniliaD.  TbcK  arc 
Htico  si  latenl  cetdiral  kiba  which  ikseiieoie  in  tbe  csune  d 

lilt  -cMkitiiic  canty  appHn  u  '  lymiDetiinl  pair  ol  ipacei  in 
odcno,  ri^t  and  left  uf  the  ioteatinc,  and  Irom  il  ttow  out 
ICll  ducia  aod  Che  renal  oiEaaa.    The  £oaad  dcvelof*  fnun 

ler  ia  divided  Into  two  cub- 


BtUmmUiJa€,  whcoe    eitibryo  of  LWifff  abowir^  aft 

tbell  <fi|.  19)   con-   lA,  ectoderm;    ai.  mcasdenii 

(iau  oT  a  nraifhi   iki,  ahell4ac ;  y,  yolk. 

conical      phra|ina> 

cone  covered  poiterioriy  by  a  very  thick  roilmia.  aod  produced 

aQleriorly  into  a  thin  long  proOatracum  which  ia  only  occaaionally 

preacTved.     Id  certain  cata  mnaina  nl  the  anm  pxnriiM  with 

tooki.  and  of  the  iolt-eac,  have  tooi  recii(niaBd.  Tbe  Btlrmmilidai 

appear  £ral  in  the  Upper  Triaa,  aJtaia  th«r  nuumum  developnwnt 

in  the  Juraaaicjoda,  and  are  not  continued  Into  the  Tertivy  period. 

Uunifb  repieaenfed  in  the  Eocene  by  a  few  allied  forma. 

There  ia  no  dllficulty  in  deriving  the  typical  eaiating  Dccapoda 
from  BtUmniliitat,  and  many  o4  the  extinct  fonna  may  have  bcra 
'irvctly  anccatral.  ChJtinoui  "  pen*  "  like  that  of  Lo^go,  however. 


bepnt 


Ilfl- 


rent  Ion 
i  the  I 


Spimla  hag  loat  a  mtru 
be  regarded  as  pruniliv< 

Sfiirula  aareca  with  that 
la  ventraT  although  in  r 


and  tbe  nwdihed  form 

rcTrom  tbe  Eocene,  and  it  ii 
9C  leparatcly  from  the  Belcni' 

sail  apecimcni  of  the  lenua  Sfinb 
le  due  to  the  fact  that  it  occun  oiity 
;re  il  no  evidence  that  the  ibtU  of 


Ida.  and  In  both  ita  posiion 
^^  ibell  bcine  eao^atiie 

. ,  .ihile  in  S^irsEa  the  ibdl 

la  endoctalrk  and  the  tiphunde  internal.  The  (act  th&t  the  iheM 
ia  not  completely  endoaed  by  the  mantle  a  alio  a  primitive  character. 
With  retard  to  the'geoen]  nwrpholoey  of  the  *'*f**'^rMr.  it  ii 
dilKcuk  to  reconcile  (he  eaialence  of  two  pain  ol  renal  Uibo  aa  weS 
as  a  pair  of  (cnital  ducIa  in  Naalitui  with  the  view  that  the  oripnal 
..... ij^  ^jij  f^  jm[j,  jf !.  .1  „_1 .  _.. 


have  been  devdoocd  in  the  coiinc  o(  ita  own  hiatocy.  In  the  oihei 
direction  the  evidence  jeemi  to  prove  that  the  Oibrancbiau  >>t)i 
onlylworenatducuhavebeendcrT%-edlronir'---'— ■--  -  ■- 
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70» 


St»0«OIlt  I.   DiCAP 


— Pouf  pAin  of  ardinary  ti( 


tidt  and  xrtt 
and  provii' 
uiually  to 


,  io  (lie  diLul  tiireoiVilS'  u'>iiiHy"".-ril*'ve1op!Bi  intt™ 
tnd  ULTrn]  fins  on  Ihe  edgn  of  the  bot^y-  Heart  in  a  codomi 
-'jamtnixy  glandi  iniuHy  pnvnt. 

OuMnto.— A  wide  apenon  in  the  conKa.    Tm  ovj 
_  ,___..    ._  .._■. ,  ,^  Sfv<fla.  ihtn  has  a  mulli 


ed  by  (he  imf  11  ^zc  of  Ihc  n 


Fic.  37— Rijht  and  tefl  wclion.  throogt  tmbryrn  of  £i>fi(r'. 


A,     S.mf  lagt  a»  lig-  M  (4). 

ine  a>  an  inviduiion  of 

8,      S.n»  uase  a>  i^g-  as  (SI ; 

the  oiilw  «n.lly« 

0.1):  thekf.  Acof  Ih. 

«.  „.*.».. 

f^°.lfa»ri"»hi'haccu' 

Jj,     ftn-MC  or  •h.n-«i,  i»» 

"^         dowd. 

'''■    ^tiveTiic  vBicl,  no* 

a/.      RMum. 

*"'     'cKd'«  fig"?0.  '  "" 

■  >.       InV-BC 

;.        Len> 

^..^SSfc. 

lie,   S™nd   ot    aonriot  optic 

y»l.    Drcp  cplHayrr  of  (uulonn 

ch^imbnUiUopeB. 

fe  KfXiSi.."^-- 

wb.    The  ■'  ii*ii»  body  ■'  of  the 

..  ■««  in  ^.  M  (S)  and 

(6)- 

fciM,s.-sE.'-"; 

living  B*«".  '"epl  SftnJi,  th. 

■tiocl ;   th'll  oith  oeU-dcvetoped 

nrnicty  I  ulcanoui  cnvelapt: 

s!E'r™L'€S?¥it"  '■  "•■.■JS-i.s 

I.  ^I^JKOHV*  UpppT  Jurassic. 


imslsiMpJtUde.    Shdl  fnlBiial  and  chltlnoui.  fndiin 

uckeri  *ilh  dcnticubte  Hns*.  OmmaiosirepJltl,  fina 
impCe  and  ThocnbojdalH  Btjiiih^  Clengptrryt.  tiu 
,  a>  long  ai  Ihc  body;  BalkyUuaiis.  Sn,  irrminil. 
irv:  IrnTjcular  omH,  Bi;torm;  abysi).  Myiidlih 
Hi  unrrrd  to  form  a  buk-ahaped  apwndaR' 


'nlarf^Fd.   beartn^ 


Fam.    ;.  n^iaielailliuba, 

lengih  of  body-    nyjaM^HufAir,  McdilorEanean- 

■iKkcii  Jih  h«ki.  OHrtktlmlka.  hook-bt;irinG  lucli 
Rniacular  anrn  only.  EwpfcUoilhi.  booV-bearing  • 
on  all  the  amu-    IVruaya*  body  veiy  fbori,  tentaculai 

elongaied,  tenlacitlaraimt  atrophied.    Pirryiielf*lka^ 
InlmAii.    Atiidul.     TclroUnliu.    LrpidaltMHt. 
Fatii.  9.  GonaliJat.    Body  eloTiialcd^     Am  ttrminal; 

body  very  bn^  and  «kTid«r  with  aboral  ipxnt,  donai  arm 
photogcooua  organt  proeot.    iiuivptis,  membraDC  of 


Fic.  ]S.— Ociopodoui  Crphalopodi. 

A.  PmiKKIopu  cardilarmis.  Qum  and  Cain  ((rom  New  Zaal 

C!  CrallcIiawoirfl.'oC^A  ([rani^TAiLniic  b™™on'e  e 

O.'^Llcii'liu   UHttri,    Each.    (Imn  the  Greeniind  c. 

ane.  pbotogrnoua  org.  n.  pn 
:h  aide,  no  lentaeubi  atmt. 


Tribe  J.  J/w»rida.— No  apertim 
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middle  of  body-tcD^li^  ibvU  iJiitiiioufl. 
aioia.   head   united   to   nuDIle  doTuhy. 

JI  ihelL     llrlrraUi-liiil.     Ek^tmu. 
3Ddy  eloiEDaitdt  wilh  rudimtnuiy  tcr- 
^1  alnuK  lost.    liioupiut,  I  i  cm.  krni. 


Fam.  5.  LaUiinidMt.  Body  clonnttff  ind  CDfiicfl ;  £in  ritendina 
lorwiid  beyond  tlif  middle  d  bodv-lngth;  liiell  cbiiinou, 
Wdl_rtevc1apcd.     Li4<f>.  Am  liunguhr.  ibanl.  Bckiih.     &P«'- 


-•^rnttwis.    Liu: 
:  and  Cntaceoui 


joined  lo  bead  by  donal  bwld  and  In 


olylu.  not 
Fam.  4.  PHieHcMu,    Hcctacotyli 


CAch  arm.    J^Kr^iu.    . 


"Sfflt 


-Only  (« 
.    Bidy  it 


nt  uniutliiy  nwinbiaDe.    ikjlliol,  riiiaai 
HcctofOtylui    autolanioui;    iw    inter- 


ul  RcnOl,  pt.  vi.  (IWI);  Foord.  Col.  fsiiil 
ii*  UmMtmm:  Aloheiu  Ilyalt.  "  FoHil  Crphaln- 
in  a(  Camp.  Zoolaiy."  Aitt.  Um.  Ctmt.  ZocL 
.U»}:  Jalu.  "  [  Cefiropodi  vivrnli  i>cl  idUo  di 
id  fhra  ill  CsZ/m  m>  tIapA.  jtniii.  (1B9AJ; 
>de><li;l')llulnucn«d.""C^.<lclaPrinci:» 
Atiint  l^  <U  iimato.  U.   (itoj),  niu  (1900;: 

ETRiVTuiiata.'       '""'    '"     '    '  "  *^.  T.  C.) 

CBPHBOS,  in  Cmk  mythology,  Ifae  fstlK 
(;■>■);  Id  utronony,  m  consicUitioa  of  the  nonhctn  heiobF 
memJDned  by  Eudonu  Utb  ccniuiy  B.C.)  ud  Anlus 
centtiry  B.C.).  Plalemy  ulatogued  ij  lUn  in  ihi;  constelli 
Tycho  II,  ud  Hevcliui  ji.  The  meat  inlemting  itar  in 
J  Cifiti,  1  reiiurkible  double  ilir,  Ibe  bn^lcr  tompolK 

hich  ii  a  itaort  period  variable  (j-jj  days),  wiib  a  tan 

ignitudc  of  J. 7  10  4.9;  ii  ii  alga  a  ipecirotcopic  binaiy. 

CEPHISODOTDS.  the  name  of  the  falher  aikd  of  the  *• 


hroldeiiOclopod  known.    Fn 
nan.     (Alter  H.  Woodward.)   . 


Siickera  ■rqitc.     I 


•  on  lidei  ol  body. 
MuU:    Tenlacolar  Sbmenli 
CirrM-Uuiku,  pnHial  uc  pr 
n'lltMnltii.  body  Aallencd,  * 


A  mpMiJHiMt,  pelagic- 


thc  inlul  WcaJlh,  0!  which  a  copy  eiiiti  at  Municl 
MadoTina-likc  hgurc  of  a  wmeohat  cooxrvalivc  1; 
Wealth  it  leu  Hicceulul.  Ccphitodolus  alto  made 
a  figurr  of  Hcnnei  carrying  the  child  Dionytus, 
ancicBl  crilia  have  made  two  worki  ol  one.  He 
filatuea  fov  Ibe  dly  of  Megalopolis.  Totinded  in  37c 
work  ol  the  younger  Cephindolus,  hii  gtntidwn 
lemalni;  he  wai  ■  prolific  sculpioi  of  the  laiiei  pi 
century  B.C.,  eapeoally  noted  tor  portraiti,  of  Mti 
LOT  Lycurgus,  and  olhen  {ice  J.  Overbcck,  A 


JSS). 


CEBAX  (.Siramg}.  bd  iiliod  of  the  Duich  East  Indies.  In  it 
ilolucca  group.  lying  about  3°  S.,aBd  between  117*4;' and  iji 
;.     lu  length  italillte  over  loo  m.,  its  greatest  breadth  aboi 


lit  Biea,  inc 

udin 

6a, 1  ,q,  ai 

of  iwo  pan 

SI  Ceiam  and  Lit 

united  by 

the 

thiDus  ol  Tanino; 

and,  for  ad 

purposes,  it 

ol  Amboyn 

ed  [mo  Kaira 

West  Ceram,  WJ« 

Bltd  Aoiku 

n  and  the  sou 

bem 

parts  of  Middle  Ceti 

Easlem  Cerain.     No  central  chain  of  mountiins  slrelchc 

ig  jjooto  3600  ft.,  slope  steeply  (0  ibe  shore-  Near  the  touil 
It,  west  of  the  Bay  oF  Elpapuleh,  a  aimplfi  man  of  mountain 
Q]  a  colossal  pytamid,  with  ptakt  tiung  10  nearly  ^ooo  ft 

row.  and  hai  a  height  of  only  4^  to  490  ft.  The  (bid  limr 
r  Dotth  and  south  into  bays,  but  are  navigable  only  for  b  fei 
3  during  Ibe  rainy  »rason.     The  rainfall  is  very  heav 


north  coast  the  baya  of  Sav. 

toclu  and  ciyslalline  limeil 
Amboyo*.    In  the  eatlem  i 


and  Wan 


:h  ctusi.     On  the 

hiefly  of  enipiivT 

i^g  rock  is  crytlal' 
ot  tpringa  Ortur. 


pcrBhcd  ia  tkc  nrthqualce  of  iSm*  A  Ittgt  iwit  e(  the  inltriM  u 
covered  with  denK  f omu.  tad  curept  along  tbt  cd»i  ibc  popu- 
lalion  H  •cinty.  Fur  the  oilunlBt  Ccnm  ii  vilbout  mudi 
inlcrAIJadciiigckaracEetiAticip^uaorBbundaurEOf  ^pccimftds. 
The  BandanSE  pay  occuiunal  viiili  lo  sbaol  bean  and  deer; 
(here  zm  numbea  of  lAiJd  goals  and  callle^  and  among  biitk  art 
nenLionnl  casowaries,  cockatoos,  birds  of  paradise,  and  tbc 
swallDTi  that  furnish  edible  Mats.  A  Urge  number  of  fish  are 
to  be  found  in  the  various  riven;  and  as  oily  as  iS6o  no  fever 

is  the  iron-wuod.    Rice,  aiaize,  cocoa-nuls,  sugai-cane  and  a 


Emits  Bi 

■cgt 

own;  and  lonK 

tobacco  is 

ut  by  fa 

the 

most  iRipoTUnt  productio 

n  is  the  sago 

mpydistri 

ts.  especially 

nd 

amisbes  a  vast 

uwilyofi 

»H,  not  oniy 

itself,  but  to 

olber  island!  U 

the  east. 

The  Dutch 

>li>hcdco 

nd  coflee  plant! 

tionsalva 

-viUlgH 

are 

inhabited  by  a 

miied  Malay  popula- 

arcbipellgD.  The  in  tenor  is  occupied  by  the  iboriginB,  a  people 
of  Papuan  Moclc  They  ire  uvages  aixi  head-hunten.  The 
inlroductioii  of  Chrisliaaity  was  hampeRd  by  the  baneful 
influence  of  a  (ecnt  todety  called  the  Kakfui  Unioii,  to  which 
pigaiu,  MaboBiiDedaiisaad  ChmtianimdIuriBiinately  attached 
theniMlve*;  and  it  ha*  leveial  tioe^  coat  the  Duicb  authort- 
tTe4  con^derable  tOata  to  frustrate  their  machinaljona  (see 
TiidiikrijI  tan  Hal  l»d.,  £(th  year).  The  toul  population  Es 
esliniared  at  100,000,  incfuding  11,000  Christiana  and  16,000 
Mahommrdaas.  The  chief  seltlements  are  Savai  at  the  north 
and  Elpapnteh  at  the  sooth  end  of  the  isthmus  of  Tanino. 
Then  was  a  Dutch  fori  at  Kambcllo,  on  the  west  side  of  Little 
Ceram,  aseariyaait<6. 

CERAKICS,  or  KtRAUics  (Gr.itpaMi,  earthen vare),  a  general 
tern  for  the  study  of  the  an  of  poileiy.  It  ti  adopted  for  this 
purpose  both  In  French  (cframiqHi)  and  in  Gemon  {Kanmili) ,  and 
Ihus  hai  its  convenience  in  English  n  repreMnting  tn  inler- 
lUIJonal  form  of  description  for  a  study  which  owes  much  (o  the 
art  cipcfts  of  all  nations,  though  "  ceramic  "  and  "  cemnics  " 
do  not  appear  in  English  as  technical  terms  till  the  middle  of  the 

The  word  "  pouery  "  (Fr.  polorii)  in  Its  widest  Knse  faichidn 
all  objects  fashioned  from  day  and  then  hardened  by  lire,  though 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  mtrict  the  word  to  the  comfnoner 
articles  of  this  great  class  and  to  apply  the  word  "porcclshi"  to 
all  the  finer  varietio.  This  tendency  is  to  be  deprecated,  ts  i(  is 
founded  on  a  misconception;  the  word  "  pon:clain  "  should  opjy 
be  applied  to  certain  weU-mirhed  varieties  of  pottery.  The  very 
eiisteuCB  of  pottery  Is  dependent  on  two  important  natural 
prapertic*  of  that  great  and  wideqwead  group  of  riKky  or  earthy 
snhstancefl  known  as  clays,  vis.  the  properly  of  plasticity  (the 
power  of  being  readily  kneaded  or  moulded  while  moist),  and 
the  property  of  being  converted  when  fired  into  one  of  the  moat 
indcstruetlble  of  ordinaiy  things. 

The  days  form  such  an  important  group  of  minenl  substances 
that  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  artide  Cuii  for  an  account  of 
their  occurrence,  composition  and  properties.  In  this  artide  we 
shall  only  deal  with  the  various  days  as  they  have  affected  the 
problems  of  the  potter  throughout  the  ages.  The  days  found  on 
or  dose  to  the  earth's  suiface  are  so  varrcd  in  compo^tion  and 
properties  that  we  may  see  in  them  one  of  the  vital  factors  that 
has  detennuied  the  nature  of  the  pottery  of  different  countries 
and  dlfletent  peojrfes.  They  vary  in  plasticity,  and  in  the  hard- 
ness, colour  and  texture  of  the  fired  product,  through  an  aslonish- 
ingly  wide  range.  Tonlay  the  fine,  pUailc,  while-burning  claysof 
the  south  of  England  are  carried  all  over  Europe  and  America 
lor  the  fabtlcation  of  modem  wares,  but  thni  a  a  slate  of  lasin 

the  tStfa  century,  the  potters  of  every  country  could  1 


the  in 


re  scale  t 


:layaof 


conlro 

ing  factor  0 

th 

polldry  ot  b 

vcd  the  all. 

1  it  deserve*. 

a.1 

thepiacxrf 
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(mmtoI  Stdatim  t/  Piltiiiy, — llwpriiBiliva  newt'  mukind, 
rhelber  of  remale  ages  or  of  lo-iaj,  look  porfarOB  nub  day  as 
bey  found  on  the  suibce  el  Ibegroiifid,  at  I^Mme  livcr-bed,  and 
rith  the  rudimCDtary  preparatioa  of  qireadiug  it  out  on  a  stone 
lab  if  necessary  and  picking  outany  rocky  fiaglnenta  of  appreci- 
ible  siiCf  then  beating  it  with  the  hajids,  with  Btooea  or  boards,  or 
nadingi  t  with  the  feet  to  render  it  fairly  uniform  in  consistency, 

ire,  or  in  the  moat  tudimentary  form  of  potter's 
,  such  pottery  nuiy  be  buff,  dnb,  brown  or  nd — and  these 
a  hnpeilecl  firing  Ixcome  tnu^ied,  grey  or  Uack.  How  many 
mtigna  of  bkb,  of  any  race,  banded  on  their  painfully 
uired  bits  of  knowledge  before  this  earliest  stage  was  passedi 
sn  never  know;  but  here  and  there,  where  the  circumstances 
e  favourable  or  the  race  wsa  quick  o(  olaervation,  we  can 
einthcworkol  ptchktotic  man  in  oiti^counlricB  a  gradually 
ancmg  skill  based  on  mcnaiRi  technical  knowledge.  For 
i  of  the  simplest— tfae  fingers 

...„ ,  _,   ._e'         - - 

giving  inf tial  support  to 
some  original  geniuiof  (he  tribe  finds  that  by  staning  to  build  up 
his  pot  on  the  flatleaed  side  of  a  boulder  be  can  luin  his  suMwn 
»  as  lo  faring  every  put  In  succession  under  his  hand,  and  lot 
the  potter's  wheel  i;  invented — not  brought  down  from  heaven  by 
one  of  ibe  gods  to  a  favoured  nee,  u  the  myths  ot  all  the  older 
civihzatiouor  barbarisraB,  Egyptian,  Chakleao,  Greek,  Scythian, 
and  Chinese  have  fabled,  but  bom  from  the  brain  and  hand  of 
men  struggling  to  fulfil  hit  allotted  task. 

Formeriy  every  writer  an  the  history  of  pottery  seemed  la 
Imagine  that  (be  very  rudest  pottery  mult  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  Egyptian,  Chinese  or  some  olber  distinct  race  from  which 
tfae  knowledge  radiated  to  all  the  other  races  of  the  prehistoric 
world-  No  conception  could  be  more  erroneous.  Sirii^e  the 
middle  of  the  itjtb  century  research  has  established  beyond  doub( 
that  wfaerever  day  was  found  men  became  potters  of  a  sort,  just 
aalhey  became  hunters,  carpenters,  sm](hs,&c.^  by  sheer  force  of 
need  and  slowly-gatbered  tradition.  Ilie  not  yet  exploded  view 
(hat  Egypt  orAuyriawaatbespedal  cradle  of  this  art,  and  (ha't 
the  pottery  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  directly  descended  ftooi 
such  a  parent  slock,  anoot  survive  In  view  of  the  incontestable 
evidence  that  pottery  was  made  by  the  prehistoric  peoples  of 
what  we  now  call  Greece,  Italy,  Spain  and  other  countries,  long 
before  they  were  aware  that  any  other  peoples  lived  on  the  earth 

For  centuries  this  slmpfe  hand-made  pottery  was  hardened  by 
drying  In  the  sun,  so  that  it  would  serve  for  the  siotsge  of  dried 
grain,  fee.,  but  the  incresaing  use  of  firewould  soon  bring  out  the 
amazing  fact  that  a  baked  day  vokI  became  is  bard  as  stone- 
Then,  too,  came  the  knowledge  that  even  in  one  district  all  the 
days  did  not  fire  to  the  same  colour,  and  colour  dccoiaiion  arose, 

bole  perhaps],  which  was  found  to  give  a  bright  red  or  bulT  colour 
on  vessels  shaped  in  a  duller-coloured  ctay—mosi  precious  of  all 
were  little  deposits  o!  white  day  which  kept  their  purity  unsullied 
through  the  fin, — and  by  these  primitive  means  the  races  of  the 
dawn  made  tbdr  wares.  On  Ibis  substtuciure  all  the  pottery 
of  the  but  four  thousand  yean  has  been  built,  for  behind  all 
Egyptian,  Greek  or  Chinese  pottery  we  find  the  same  primitive 
foundatlona. 

We  now  reach  ihebeginnmgsof  recorded  hbtory,  and  as  the 
^at  nations  of  the  past  emerge  from  the  shadows  they  each 
develop  the  potter's  ait  in  an  individual  way.  The  Egypiiani 
evolve  scbemcs  of  glowing  colour — brilliant  glaaes  fired  on 
objects,  shaped  in  sand  held  together  with  a  little  day,  ot  actually 
carved  from  rocks  or  stones;  the  Greeks  produce  their  marvds 


use  of  one  general  chemical  method,  a 
the  tJder  iDetbodt  of  sibcate  anafyns  I 


3l  data  obtained  by  Ihe 
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ol  plutk  [ocm,  uid  ttwn,  ciciled  by  Ihai  ireiiiDg  skill  ia  naL 
work,  turn  tbcpUiIicdHyintoimiuIiDiu  of  meul  forms.  The 
■Btioni  ui  overthrawD,  and  the  Komam  spread  lorat  knowlcd) 

bold  in  tee;  ud  from  the  Euphntes  [o  the  Atlantic,  iiom  Egypt 
is  the  Wall  ol  Uulnan.  tbcy  »I  ali«bt  potlen'  files  that  ha 
ftever  ainct  been  utinguubnl.    Tb«  Roman  empire  lalia,  aj 
ovec  Europe  ila  patieiy  ii  fecsDII«a  along  with  it>  great 
achievements;  yet  alill  patiery-making  g«a  on  in  a  very  iim[ 
icay,  to  be  ilowly  revived  and  inodi&Al  once  more  by  the  c« 
nuutiet  of  oiooks,  who,  in  lalu  aniuries,  repUce  the  Rami 
letioiu  u  line  gnai  civilizing  uiflnencc  in  Eunpt.    MeuiIi 
Egypt  and  the  Bcani  Eait  conlinuHl.  in  a  debawd  form,  1. 
•pleodoim  ol  their  giohous  past,  and  glased  and  painted  pottery 
ns  still  made  by  iraditiooal  methods.    What  part  the  Byaantine 
dvilisation  and  the  Fenians  played  during  this  obacuie  time,  we 
are  only  jusl  beginning  to  realize;  but  we  now  know  that  many 
inlcTesting  kinds  of  decorated  pottciy  were  made  at  Old  Cairo,  at 
Alexandria,  at  Dimucus,  in  Syria,  Anatolia  and  elsewhere  {on 
whicb  the  later  Modem  patten  founded  their  ^oiious  works). 
at  a  time  when  all  over  Europe  croclii  ol  simple  red  ordnbdsy, 
covered  only  with  gteen  and  yellow  lead-^aw>,  woe  the  siAe 
cvidcDCFof  thepoiter'sskilL  What  the  Arab  cooquetls  destroyed^ 
and  what  their  breath  quickened  into  life,  we  can  only  gucss^ 
but  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  with  the  Mabommedan  con- 
quests there  came  a  time  when  the  potter'a  art  of  the  Occident 
reached  its  highest  esprcujcHi,  and  when  methods  and  knowledge 
hitherto  confined  10  Egypt,  Syria  and  Persia  were  spread  from 
Spain  and  Ibe  south  ol  France  to  India — evoi,  it  may  be,  into 
China. 

Meajitime,  in  the  futhet  East,  the  Chinese—the  greatest  race 
ef  potlen  the  n-otld  has  ever  seen — were  quietly  gstbering 
«U«n|^,unliHromtheirglaird,h»Td-£red  pottery  there  emerged 
the  Durvellous.  while  translucent  porcelain,  one  of  ibe  wcaden 
oF  the  roedieval  world. 

With  the  tlawn  of  the  Tfth  cfiitury  of  our  era,  the  state  of 
kflui*  was  pncliciUy  this: — In  Emopcan  countriea  proper  we 
fed  rudely  fashioned  and  decorsied  wares  in  which  we  can  uaoe 
the  slow  development  of  a  native  craft  from  the  snpeiposicion 
of  Roman  methods  on  the  primitive  work  of  the  peoples.  The 
vessels  were  mostly  intended  for  use  and  not  for  showj  were 
clumsily  fashioned  of  any  local  clay,  and  if  gLtsed  at  all  then  only 


veiling  hi 


in  the  Gothic  tile  psvcmenCs  of  Fiance,  Oermony  and  Eiigknd, 
where  all  the  colours  are  due  to  Ibe  days  and  there  is  no  ai^ioach 
to  paintiujj.  In  the  Moalem  conn  tries— indudirtg  the  gtealer 
part  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  Egypt  and  the  nearer  East,  piobibly 
even  to  the  very  centre  of  Asia — pottery  was  being  made  either 
of  whitish  clay  and  sand,  or  of  a  light  radish  clay  o»ted  witb  a 
white  facing  of  £ne  diy  or  of  tin^namel,  on  which  splendid 
decontive  pa.tierns  in  vivid  pigments  ot  brilliant  iiidcsccni 
hJStres  were  painted. 

As  early  as  the  zjlb  century  of  oar  era  this  superior  artistic 
pottery  of  the  Moslem  nations  had  alrendy  attracted  the  notice  of 
Europeans  as  an  article  ol  luiuty  for  the  wealthy;  and  we  may 
well  believe  the  tnditional  iccounls  that  Sancea  pollers  were 
brought  into  Italy,  France  and  Burgundy  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  I  heir  ul,  while  Iislian  potters  teitiuoly  penetrated 
Into  Ibe  workshops  of  eastern  Spain  and  cLicnheiE,  and  gathered 
new  ideas.  In  Italy  certainly,  and  in  the  saulb  of  France 
probably.  eHorts  were  continuously  in  progress  to  improve  the 
native  wares  by  coating  the  vessels  witb  a  white  "  slip  "  and 
drawing  on  them  rude,  painted  patterns  in  green,  yellow  and 
purplish  black.  The  increasing  inlercout^  with  Spain,  in  war 
and  peace,  also  Introduced  the  use  of  iin.<namcl  aficr  the  fashion 
of  Uie  famous  Hispano- Moresque  wares,  and  by  the  end  of  Ibe 
I4th  century  a  knowledge  of  tin-enamel  was  widespread  in  Italy 
and  paved  the  way  to  the  glorious  painted  majolica  of  the  tsth 
and  iBch  cenlurio.    From  Italy  and  Spain.  France  and  Holland, 
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and  die  tia-enameikd  potten'  <><  middle  and  nanhtn  Europe,  u 
largely  made  during  Che  i^tb  and  iSth  centuries,  was  IhedirccI 
ofishoot  of  this  movement  of  the  Icilian  Renaissance' 

During  the  ijth  and  i6th  ctnluti«  Chinese  porcelain  ilw 
began  to  find  its  way  into  Europe,  and  by  Ibe  whiteness  of  lis 

of  the  Italian  nujolists  aod  aldiemiits.  The  fiiat  Eunpaa 
imilation  of  this  famous  oriental  porcdain  of  whicli  ve  haw 
indubitable  record  was  made  at  Horence  (iJ7S-'i8s)  by  akhe- 
misti  or  pot  ters  working  imder  the  potRHiage,  and,  it  is  said,  wiih 
tbeactivecoUaboratiooof Francescode'Medid.  ThtsFhrentine 
petcetain  was  the  fine  of  thou  dislinctively  European  wares, 
made  in  avowed  imitation  of  the  Cbioesc,  windi  form  a  coDoecl- 
ing  link  between  pottery  and  glan,  for  Ibry  may  be  ccMndertd 
either  aa  pottery  rendered  Iransluont  ot  na  f^an  reDdcrcd 
opaque  by  shaping  and  firing  a  miilure  coouining  a  large 
pi^(calage  of  glass  with  a  very  little  day.  Af  tea- Ibe  cessation  of 
the  Florentine  eiperiments  we  know  of  bo  European  porceLaio 
for  nearly  a  century,  Ibougb  Che  importation  of  Chineie  porcelain 
had  largely  increased  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  various  "  India'' 
companies.  The  nett  European  pon:dain,  made  like  the 
Florentine  of  glass  and  clay,  was  Ibal  ol  Boutn  (1673)  and  Si 
Cloud  (1696);  and  during  Ibe  igth  eeotuiy  artificial  ^assy 
porcelain  was  made  in  France  and  En^and  largely,  and  In  other 
countries  eiperimen tally-  German  earpetimentera  wq^ed  ia 
another  dicectiotl,  and  the  first  porcelain  made  In  Eutvpc  fivm 
materials  similar  10  the  Chtocae  was  produced  at  MeiSMa  by 
Battger  (1710-ijis).  During  the  iSth  century  not  only  wia 
there  a  very  large  trade  in  imported  Chhiese  and  Japanca* 
porcelain,  but  there  wu  a  great  development  at  porivlain 
manufacture  in  Europe;  and  in  every  country  factories  <rm 
established,  generally  under  royal  or  princdy  patronage,  for  the 
roanufaclurei  of  artificial  porcelain  like  Ibe  Freoch.  or  gesuiine 
porcelain  Ulce  the  German.  The  English  made  a  departure  io 
the  introduction  ol  a  porcelain  diatinct  from  either,  Ihrattgh 
adding  cakined  oi-botKa  to  tl>«  other  ingredieots;  «nd  >lds 
English  bone-porceUitt— a  well-matked  specie*— is  now  largely 
made  in  America,  FniKC,  Germany  and  Sweden  ai  well  a*  a 

By  Ihe  end  of  the  tStb  century  Ibe  risks  and  losses  attendant 
on  the  manufacture  of  the  French  glaiqp  porcelain  had  caused  its 
abandonment,  and  a  potreUIn  made  Itom  natural  materiafa  hke 
the  Chinese  has  since  been  geoetally  made  on  Che  contioent  of 

The  older  tin-enamdkd  wites — derived  Innn  the  HIsihukk 
Moresque  and  the  Italian  majolica— so  largely  made  is  Fiapcc, 
Holland,  Germany  and  elsewliere  during  the  171b  and  iSib 
centuries,  met  with  a  fate  anakigoua  to  that  of  the  Fnnct 
porcelain.  Tin-enamelled  earthenware  is  always  a  biiiile 
subdiance,  soon  damaged  in  regular  use;  so  that,  when,  in  the 
middle  of  tbe  t^tb  century,  IheEngUsh  potter  fitsi  appeared  as  a 
serious  competitor  with  a  fine  while  earthenware  of  niperier 
durabiliLy  and  precision  ot  manufacture,  the  old  painted  faicnR 
gr^ually  disappeared  between  the  upper  millstone  of  Ean^xaa 
porcelain  and  the  nether  millstone  of  Enghsh  earthenwait 

The  igth  century  witnessed  a  great  and  steady  growth  in  the 
output  of  porcelain  and  pottery  of  all  kinds  in  Europe  and  Ibe 
United  Sutcs,  Mechanical  methods  were  largely  called  in  Is 
supplement  or  replace  what  had  hitherto  remained  alnmst  pure 
handicraft.  The  English  methods  of  preparing  and  mixing  Ibe 
materials  of  the  body  and  glaie,  and  the  Etiglidi  device  of  replac- 
ing painted  decoration  by  machine  printing,  to  a  laiitc  uteot 
carried  the  day,  with  a  great  gain  to  tbe  mechanical  ^specu  1^  the 

'  It  must  always  be  boinc  in  mind  that,  aide  by  side  witb  ihe 


interfered  with  than  fa  geaeially  InuglDed,  ncept 
Ide^   Any  countiy  maifat^lace  ia  ^ain.  Italy.  C 


probably   been    te^ 


lany,  or  Hollaad  ia  provided  t»^y  wi 
^ry  little  removed  in  ils  fornu.  its  decora, iu,iD,uf  ■,«  iccniucu 
fivmihf  country  worlcc*  tbe  middle  ages.     In  En^nd  ihe 
of  maehliic-mBile  pottary  baajargdy  dativvcd  wd 

"°~  Coogle 


village  induatric^ 
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uTirk  (Bd  in  miny  cun  with  in  atlit  tMlnctiae  o[  ili  *rti!lie 
■pint.  Even  the  hud-work  that  ilill  nmniDcd  i>ai  laigdy 
■Sccttd  by  the  growing  doDunlOH  of  tnaihinny;  uid  tlw 
puating,  gilding  and  dcconUion  of  patlny  ind  porcetiin,  in  iht 
Ant  half  of  tlw  [^  ccntujy,  bpcame  evrrywhtTc  Dwducifa]  tod 
hukiwycd.  During  the  latin  hiU  of  the  i^Ih  century  anotliei 
iefluenu  wu  fartuDntdy  at  wvck.  Side  by  tide  with  the  incnu- 
inj  EHchinicii  pofcctisa  □[  Ibe  gnat  bulk  ot  modem  potlRy 
thete  grew  up  i  lebool  of  innovstors  and  fiperfinentilisl!,  who 
revived  many  al  tlie  oldei  <]ccoraUv«  loctbodi  that  hiLiI  fillra 
into  oblivion  and  produced  frrsh  and  origifial  work,  in  ceilain 
directioni  even  beyond  the  actnmmtnli  of  the  put.  The  xKh 
centniy  opened  with  a  widn  outlook  uoong  tht  potters  of  Europe 
■h)  America.  In  every  country  men  were  striving  once  again  to 
bring  back  to  Iheii  wotld-old  cnft  aomeibing  oi  aniuic  tails 
udikilL 

^  All  priinitivc  pottery,  whether  of  ancienl  or 

-^ , been  nude  by  Ibc  ujnplcU  mclhodK.  The  Elay, 

m  tbe  eanh'l  turi^re,  was  or  a  piepaml  by  beating  and 
with  Che  huidi,  feel  or  Kmple  oulkli  of  stone  or  wood; 

re  ihaj*!  by  KooirinE  out  ot  culling  a  "ilid  lump 

d  DHHjld  or  form-      The   pollcr'i  wb^K  ihouih   very 


ivied  by  the  foot  {((Dm  a 
>U-nliiialPhibe).  Com- 

UHapaie  ine  waeei  en  lu  pin  Gg.  i.  (he  wlitel  on  iIm 

Ut  in  fig.  5.  light. 

dUr  pivDUd  on  ■  centnl  point  to  be  ■«  going  by  the  hand,  aa  the 
wcckmai  aquaned  an  the  grouBdi  and  u  may  bt-eeen  to-day  in 
India,  Cmloo,  China  or  Japia,  in  all  ita  arioiiiive  (intplicity  {•« 
^  i).  "nil  Iprn  of  pgtta^i  ithed  wai  tie  only  oik  known  until 
aSnol  the  duinian  en,  and  then,  in  Enpt  appuenlly,  Iheuiipeove- 
BtBt  WH  intiodiKSd  of  iagtliening  the  apindle  which  camcn  the 
thRiwIiw-wbetl  and  oimnluv  00  it  mmt  the  baM  a  nuch  larxer 
which  tnt  potter  could  rotate  with  hia  foot,  arki  to  have  both  In 
free  for  the  manipulat* '■'■- 

wna  Bpuii  by  meana  of  a  cord  worldsg  over  a  nilli 

M^un-driven  wheel  waa  introduced  in  the  nkiddie  of 

thia  fonn  reoiaini  the  beat  (or  Che  prodiKtion  of  fi 

A  prevalent  miaoiocepiion  with  itgard 


made  More  the  171E  ceatuiy,'  whiai  the  whK 
of  acord  worldsgovcr  anilley;  andthnifhi 


r*?!!'^^ 


This  Dperation  conipJeieci,  the  pif 
jhl  aet  aaide  to  dry.    When  It  ie  ■ 
centred  Cardglly  on  tb 
niaontal  lathe  (iincfl  1  ( 
■hape  and  poiiahpfl  to 

daalaUa  ptsctia.    M 


H  the  wheel,  and  n 


quenilv  Mncd  mcetber  and  liitiihed  on  the  nit 
Indctd.  It  ii  remarkable  how  the  Greekt  and  Chin 

up  to  opprnbrinin  ai  the  dciialcd  mMboito  of  : 
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Ahrawi  It  itanlJ  bn  bom  In  ^id  thM  tkn  ilitiiiBw  d  pMMry  by 
-' pnMi«  "  ca^ el ^y  Into  iKiulik ii nuch  older  tba n  i&  pot ler'a 
wheel,  and  hna  alny*  been  the  BMbod  of  nuking  dupei  other  than 
ihoee  la  the  roniKL  The  modem  mctlwd  of  "caatinf"  pmtery  In- 
pouring  dip.  a  Ihiid  miature  of  day  and  water,  into  abaorhent  ■ooMi 
■eena  to  have  originued  In  En^and  about  (he  middto  c<  the  itth 

CB-' — J  f^  ^ff^  jf  ^  genuine  potler'a  method  which  doee  not 

m  Bpproval  with  wtiicb  it  hai  been  genpuiiy  regankd 

bi  I  tb*  pottet'e  an. 

la  Icsentcd  by  the  modeller,  who  alten  the  thape,  and 

aj  handles,  tpouta  or  modelled  accenorfea  at  wiU- 

ie  firi^  of  pottery  haa  become  in       '        ' 

te  '  to  the  ttebnalogical  wofk*  men 


that  • 


ThVukl 


Died    by    the    pottrra    0 
ancient  Egypt  or  Greec 


Ibe  modem  WOfM  that 
ihev  have  been  replaced 
by  improved  and  petfected 


inSVj.  ThiaGree 
enlarged  by  the  Rt 
beHl  introduced  wli 

RomalTkihnlil™ 


™(i^_fi»j4j^W 


It  Canor.  The  low  arch  ■•  for  tba 
T«teii  on  the  pnfoiated  Aoor,  made 
kilo  ii  mining, — it  waa  piotably  a 


Italian  potter  of  the  lAch  1 
and  Alben  Mukuri  '  Wi 


"'."^In.  n 


,  The  general  type  n 
in  ibemanuBcript  ol  ai 
<libnryo(theVk:lnd< 
ilFeient  type,  Iwnilunta 
be  hald-fired  pottery  o 


Tf  Jiln  AU' i^rli  dd  Kauu*,  by  Ciprian 
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Eunpc  (RbenUi  MoBevar*.  Ac),  M  mil  u  I 
And  ux  Of liot  Cemun  pomtai  *"'"'■  ""■"  " 
ru  ■  f ACIorv  uduitry  in  the  iBtll 

duced.  wl  IbetypcofkJnncw ^ 

is  (VKtioUy  «  venical  nvcfbcntofy 


orgAQialion  of  pottery 


iviliitd  OHintrin 

-J  ,_._-„  „  drcuhr  mtion, 

Icr  and  of  ^siiUr  bright,  opable.  tbcR- 
Dg  ■!  am  firiDE  a  qiuntity  ol  potttry  that  would 
■  output  of  4  medievoL  pattn-  lor  A  yfflr.  Ewry 
xthouElit  oT  for  the  belter  utlLiatioaoi  beat  awl 


Fig.  5.— T»o  fonnt  of  Italiu  poitcr'm  hIkIi,  tbgut  1540. 

am  the  point  of  viev  ol  the  potter,  even  the  moel  recent  conl-Jiied 
tcnM  remain  very  huteful  typet  of  apparatus,  tbe  iDounl  of 
'■ilabW  beat  being  relatively  tnuiU  to  the  luel  cocuumptisn.  Ca>- 
-cd  kilnf  and  ovena  are  now  being  uied  or  expeiimeoted  with  in 
*««  m,Lrtfrv.  arrt  their  perfection,  which  cnnnot  be  lar  distant, 
Lt  vital  of  the  potter'a  proceHca  both  In  certainty 

ever  likrly  to  known  when  Elan  {ij.  a  coating  of 

applied  to  pottery,  tbotkeh  tbe  prevnt  state  of 

crline  lu  to  the  opiniaa  tut  tbe  earliett  glawd 

..-  r '  a™  thoee  of  ancieni  Eeypt,^  but  the  practice 

the  Hlkafine  type,  which  miut  Bai  tm  Ivxd  into  a  glu 
heycan  be  appiU  to  polteiy. 


and  economy. 
Clmu— Wf 

brtd  glua]  wj 
knpwtdfewo 


Lred,  ill  order  to  |«  a  flow  lorfue;  nod  in  1: 
*aa  leadeeed  eiiii^ng  and  wateipraof  by  c< 


wateipnnf  by  coating  Jt  with 

^  Of  G«k  vajea  iras  Stained  by  Hich 
'bi  la  not  lettled.  *e  have  eiany  lypei 

Icni  and  aodcDti  viiicb  are  ccAted  in 

tiiiaway.  sdcnacoatuiguonlyanbatltulcforilaieiD the workof 
pDoplea  who  do  pot  know  or  bavv  not  maatered  tne  technical  lecreta 
•f  true  glaiee-  We  can  only  conaider  aa  glaze*  Ovtt  definite  luper- 
fidal  layea  of  molten  nialeriat  which  have  been  ftied  on  tbe  day 
•abataacc.    CUuea  are  as  varied  a*  the  variou'  Unda  of  pottc^, 

can  only  be  applied  to  pottery  unuiuaUy  rich  in  ailica  {ij,  deficicDt 
in  clay)-  Coiuequentfy  theie  alkaline  Elazet  cannot  be  tried  on 
ordinaryclaywBre«,and  when  they  have  been  need  tucceesfuUy,  the 
clay  baa  alwaya  bceii  coated  with  a  turf  ace  layer  of  highly  nliceotit 
•ubuance  ^^.  Ibe  Ktcalled  I^rsian,  Rbodian.  Syrian  and  Egyptian 

Ctery  of  the  early  middle  agei).  The  fact  that  glacca  containing 
d-oxide  would  a<there  to  ordinary  pottery  wh^  alkaline  glazes 
would  not  waa  diicovered  aL  a  very  early  period ;  (or  lead  glaw^ 
were  ealeiHlvely  lued  in  Egypt  and  tbe  nearer  £a«I  in  Ptokrmaic 
timea.  and  it  i)  lagnificaDt  tlut,  though  the  Romanamade  aingularly 


cither  in  wcatem  Europe  or  In  tbe  Byiantineemi 
Govern!  with  olajea  rich  in  lead.    Throughout  Em 

greater  part  ol  tbe  world,  leaded  starea  have  been  ,^ _ 

and  improved  for  all  onlinaiy  poltrfv.  and  it  ia  only  with 
apecLal  haid-Gred  typet  of  ware  that  tfiey  have  yet  been  auco 
leplacedr    Chinete  porcelain  and  all  the  European  pofcelaina  made 
by  analo^Dui  melhodaare  hred  at  ao  hiaha  Icmpeiatiire  thai  a  glas 

and  the  kanlfaed  atonewaroa,  licl-  ■"  -^  ™"i™  ,j._.  _:.fc  J 
■all  fbae.  or  a  mdted  eartk  nch  ii 
Every  kind  of  potter'.  cLay  (th. 
from  wKlch  the  P9ller  ahapea  hli 


f  clay.  Hnd.  ffinl,  ftc. 


9  of  land  ai 


bt  liiBliett  tHBpcntsR,  lead  glaiei  hav* 
.  ^jclicabk.  A  tumlar  clay,  to  which  laits 
'  added,  may  be  glaied  by  tbe  vapoun  ai 
urea  ridk  In  lefapar.  like  Chineae  or  Eutdp^a 
1  by  iBcllinf  feiipalbk  aiaterialt  upon  cbem. 


■turally  thoaeaptcict  of  pottery  w^li  an 

at  durable — the  Elazet  of  bard  porcelain  ate  more  ancbaagenhl* 
■  n  lead  (laira.  and  Iheac  in  thdr  tani  (ban  alkaline  gUaei. 
The  moat  impoRant  typii  of  glaze  ace  (I)  alkaline  glam  (ej. 
yptian,  Syrian,  Peraian,  Ac.),  iht  oldcat  and  molt  umctlaia: 
I  lead  glaiea,  tbe  moR  widewnad  In  uic  and  the  beat  for  all 
linaiy  puipoieii  (j)  felipathic  glaica,  the  glazet  of  hard-Gred 
rrcelain,  geitera"-- -- — -^—j  " -— -->.—  —  -—■_,.>-»  ..,.  _■.__ 
oduced  by  vapo 


producedby  vapoun  of  commeatatt,  the  spec 
blany  intermediate  ^aaea  bave  been  devited 
but  tneat  remain  the  only  important  groapa. 


J'tlScliT^    . 

.  ...^  ,.,,...,,  i:ip^nybff«e"th^'rnvTnlian  of  gEaze.  When  (laze 
u  uaed  thete  nattiral  claya  were  changed  in  tint,  and  native  ^^h?, 
,rher  than  clayi.  containing  iron,  manganeae  and  cobalt,  werv 
gradoaHy  discovered  and  uaeiT  ItiialaaiurpriBliigloBotelbaliDa&e 
-'  'he  vrry  eartiear  gUzea  wcTTColotiredflaHacontaiitinecopfieror 

J  be  green,  tuiquoiie  and  yellow  ^aaet  of  the  ancient  Egypdam 
aaynana).  MarvrikHjawTn^wBtwrnu^t  IntbeaefewmateriaU. 

SyrianandEpTitianwiirlitbatprecededibeCnuadet.  Bylhbtime 
the  mn  of  Rbujng  pottery  wiib  a  clear  aoda-lime  glaze  had  been 
thoiiHjghly  karat-  Vaiea,  tilea.  Ac,,  ahatied  in  good  plaatic  clay, 
were  covered  wilb  a  white,  biehly  tilkeaui  coating  £1  to  receive 
glazea  of  thia  type,  and  living  the  bctt  poaaitile  gToantTforihe  painte^J 
— ' '*—  known.    With  thii  rudimentary  Icchniqoe  the  patm 

idmlfrmn  the  point  of  view  of  oi^our:  for,  wilb  noting 
?  greena  given  by  onde  of  cofner  and  iron,  the  tun|DDiaa 
;r.  tbe  deep  yet  vivid  bhie  of  cobalt,  tbe  beaalifiil  ■>- 

Ilat  have  never  btsn 


"IChen  the  coa'tin 

S5SL^5Sr'"^n 


lliant  yet  harmonioiia  --^ ^-^ 

of  white  Bllceaiu  dhy  waa  replaced 
-     ■ -    " HoUai^ 


I,  Italy,  Frai 


t!"- 


the  line  maneaneie  purple  turned  to  bi 
iron-teda  to  Ihhy  tbadei  of  yellow.  V 
SpanJafa'Arab  pottera  paid  more  atientio 


r;.i  STJJ 


iea:  and  when  the 
..  - , ,  -jk  pbce  in  France. 

JiailaiTinajalica  owed'  with  Chineae  poicelain.     Dcfft.  Neverra. 

Nuremberg  and  other  aouth  Gorman  towna  may  show  ua  that  ibcy 
too  had  maatered  Ibe  me  of  tin-enamel  L  yet  our  minda  alwaya  go 
bachtolhecDlaurachemeaof  Italian  majolKn  and  of  the  f^raian  and 
Syrian  pottery  that  lie  behind  and  beyond  them. 

The  cototin  already  uokcn  of  were  either  cl.iy  colourt  or  wbat  *re 
known  aa  "  under  glan  ednua.  becauac  they  were  painted  on  the 
pottery  befaav  the  gbuv  waa  fired- 

The  eartieat  ^^1^^  tlw  Egyptiaaa  appear  not  to  have  be« 

coloured  glaiea  aa  apart  Irom  painted  colour  wai  developed  alona 
with   the  painted  decoration  by  the  later  Egyptian.  Syrian  aid 

only  kriiaiic  imductiona  of  the  medieval  Eunqxan  patteia'  kilat, 
and  their  B»  everywhere  pnceded  the  introduction  of  painted 
pottery.  The  mrnl  ntenaive  application  of  coloured  glazea  wra^ 
however,  that  made  by  the  Chineae.  who  deveiopcd  tEit  type  el 
colour  deeoration  befcee  they  used  painted  cattenu  In  HndetflaiB 
colour-    The  eajlieM  Chineae  poicelnina.  and  the  bard^fired  atone^ 

and  the  beaatj  of  many  of  tbe  early  Sung  coloured  glues  hat  never 

Wlb  Ibe  esttedingly  lefradmy  felafathlc  glaiet  ol  Chineae 
porcdabk  very  few  imdergla&  coloura  could  M  uved:  and  Ibe 
pRvaleiKCDfblDaaadwUle  among  the  early  ipecintena  of  Chincie 
poreeUoiitdnela  the  fact  that  aibaJt  waaalmoat  Ibe  only  aubatanct 
known  to  the  potteaa  of  tiie  MiM  dytiaaty  wfaicli  would  endurv  the 
'  tempeialuT*  needed  to  laeft  their  glaaea-    ConteqeaiFly  the 

e  drivtn  to  invent  the  method  of  painting  m  colotir^ 

s  on  the  already  iied  glaae.    They  adopted  tor  thit 
eoloiaed  eaiaifwk  vaed  on  metal;  h^ve  dn  common 


PRiMmvEi  CBR/ 

tn  -  Mi^d  dtavMioa."  vUch  h  B  piwillr  anlM  10  isiiliiit 
u  lluH  colaiin  aUcta  •»  mtndnd  to  III*  ibady  bial  ilue  by 
nEriiig  at  ■  lower  IHUpcruim.  With  iV  inlroduclion  adlli  nunv- 
cdourrd  ChiiiewporccLin  jnlaEdntpe  the  amt  pntiSa:  vra*  cagf  riy 
foUowd  by  our  European  poctert,  aad  a  onr  paktit  of  colnin  and 
IreikKylaeCdBantigaiaaiiareo  (nann  iH  Faiuliu  in  — 
slue  colouih  bdug  eieciited  oa  the  fiied  iUb,  mcmbla  ■ 
pAintutfiaDdit aeoeraUyancrtaitrikuig  '  ~  .  i  -*  ■  -  ^ 
-id  cotonr-ouahty  to  the  "^'■■'—  — —■ 


Jlj^™ 


(laie.    Ii 


be  Uthly  >ii 


_jr  u  bnUiau  ai  UMtoc«laa  sskiun,  net  bavt  tbcy  the  hih 
■uftaaa  ai  It  ^veq  by  the  •tiiht  iprud  o{  the  undct-flau  colwii 
!  glue  LI  mdud  over  li. 

"  iirtiei  in  any  mnhod 


It  Buiit  be  potnted  nut  that  IbetTdouTp., ^^.^.^  ..^ 

of  potteiy  dflcoratioii  are  Jarfely  dependent  on  the  ttA 

irJueh  the  colour  aceda Id  be  trrd.    Th«  clay  cntoiin  a.. . 

BHUe  limited  In  range  than  the  undcr-glan  colcuia.  and  Ibae  in 

When,  abnii  Ibe  mSdle  of  ihe  iBlh  ccnlury.  European  ndttny 
tank  on  hi  DUnieiii  (onn,  d  ealbniwaR  made  after  Ihe  Engliih 
Ifahida,  and  pH^liun  hkn  the  Fivnch  and  Gercnan.  Ibc  lead  or 
fclipalhk  Elues  u«d  brouaht  about  another  revnlulian  in  the 
pollers  palette.    The  grmfl^  ideal  of  mcehanlcjT  pcticcllon  dii- 

or  paintinc  thai  nipifatahwial  have  been  prutedp  rcnwved  Ibe  niiBd 
■till  ianber  fnwi  the  riefaneu  ol  painud  faience  or  majolica.  It  i> 
UKlesi  to  look  fiir  Ihn  glarioui  eotour  of  Peraian  liiencc,  llalias 

rnaJDlica,Or  Chineie  porcelain,  <"   ni™l«T.»ir«  ■irrv4ikr/vl   ^vr.^r,,,. 


M((g/i.— The  noble  mdats.  lueh  u  gold,  platinum  (thI  lihTr, 
havCHOee  theearly  voartof  the  Tttth  century,  been  largely  aied  oa 
■djuoeu  IS  ponery  decoalioa.  eipecially  on  Ibc  but  vbue  eanlxn- 
varTaaBdparcebiniof  thelatllwocenturia.  At  firat  Ihc  enid  wai 
applied  with  a  kind  of  japanncr'a  iizc  and  vai  not  Rrcd  lo  the  Rjaic, 
bui  for  the  lait  1)0  yean  or  »  tke  metah  have  aencraliy  been 
firvd  ID  the  nirface  of  the^aje  like  enamel  coloitra»  Dy  minniE  Ihe 
ineulwilbaamallpropBitioiiolliaarfuiibleiroundflaia.  There 
eaaadrcely  beadoubi  that  the  ancient  Imtm  of  PeraiatSytLB  and 
Spain  were  believed  id  be  a  form  of  ePdinK  thuuah  Iheir  docuialive 
ellcel  wai  much  more  buulilul  than  Eil^ng  hai  enr  been.'  Tbe 
early  Chinese  and  Jipanew  gilding  appean.  like  tbe  European,  to 
have  been  "  lind  or  mMi-zill.  nol  aredi  and  it  aeau  probable 
that  Ibe  ma  ol  "  &rcd  "  gold  »aa  taught  to  tlie  Oriental  by  tbt 
European  in  the  iSih  century.  To-day  "  liquid  "  goM  ii  eaponed 
to  China  and  Japan  from  Europe  for  Ibe  me  oI  tbe  poller. 
FiintnyB  Pdtiuiv 

We  can  gtoup  (ogtthn  that  great  and  widcly-^iread  dai*  of 
veuets  made  by  tbe  ptinidTc  ncet  of  mankind,  whether  befoni 
the  davn  of  dvilttation  or  »  (he  preient  day,  lot  it  is  [nlercBtlng 
(a  note  that  many  tnodcm  ncn  itill  make  pottery  by  tbe  utns 
rude  method  aa  the  Neolithic  lacnof  Europe  and  Asia,  and  v[ih 
linking  similarllyol  mnl  t.  In  fact,  the  knniricilgeof  IbeRKlhodl 
n  of  the  prit 
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raising  the  wulli  higher  by  applying  and 

.he  clay  'a  rolled  out  into  thin  Fopes,  and 

th  the  hands  and  witb  simple  looliof  bone. 


Tbe  total  tile  pttla't  wbaO  h  tobniB,  •Ui 

bow  beaaiitully  true  and  findy'fashiaiied  much  priaiiiive  potlcry 
ii.  The  piimitlve  ttd  and  black  vaica  diicsvered  by  FUukn 
Pelrie  in  Egypt,  and  the  somewhat  itmilar  vessels  of  prehialoric 
dale  from  Spain,  are  imiarkable  inalances  of  this.  Some  primi- 
tive races  leave  their  pottery  without  dccontkiii,  especially 
wbel  tbey  have  a  Gne  red-bumiog  day  to  work  in,  but,  generally. 
9peaklilg,'pilmitive  pottery  al  every  oa  and  timeisclabaratdy 
deco^led,  but  only  vilb  the  tin^hst  pattcna.  Sadt  decora- 
tloDinnsiitof  tinti,  dots  or  hmecte-ibiped  depmiaD  anangcd 
in  atma,  chevrona,  algnga  or  ail-over  irpeatod  pstlera.  All 
tbi)  omanait  I*  acratcbed  or  hnpniHed  iota  the  ekiy  before  it 
i>  fired.  Simplal  of  all  is,  perbapa,  tbe  patum  which  has  » 
obviously  been  produced  by  prosing  a  misted  thong  lound  the 
nock  or  bowl  of  a  vaM;  though  tbe  thong  may  have  been  used  ilt 
the  first  instance  merely  to  serve  aa  a  support  while  the  vesselwaa 
dried.  At  a  later  stage  the  omamst  It  generally  obtained  by 
tcrttching  with  a  tool,  by  pressing  the  end  of  a  hollow  stick  into 
tbe  clay  to  form  rows  of  circles,  by  using  a  stick  cut  at  the  cod 
into  the  shape  of  a  h^-moon,  or  other  equally  simple  decontive 
device.  In  certain  tropical  countrica  this  rudimentaty  potlcey 
becomes  bard  enough  lor  a  certain  amount  el  Tise  when  merely 
dried  in  the  son,  but  in  all  nortbem  and  tempeiatc  countrica 
It  miBtlnvg  been  fired, pnbat^y in  Ihemostlmperfeclvay,  ban 
'  B  kiln  (i  could  b«  formed  by  linking  a  bole  into 
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position  that  they  wen  rude  for  this  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
Our  knowledge  of  piimilive  pottery  has  been  gienlly  impriived 
during  recent  yean  by  the  labours  of  a  number  of  Atnericiq 
students  connected  with  the  United  Sutes  Geological  Survey, 
who  have  catffully  recorded  the  present-day  practices  ol  those 
ibesuhoroakeanduaepotletyin  '"     ' 


d  Mulwi  while. 


.  the  sane  way. 


^^%r 


chsdy 

It  should  be  noted  that  no 
itive  pottery  reveals  any  trace  of  a  knowledge  of  glase, 
gh  much  of  it  has  been  highly  polished  alter  firing,  and  in 
]  cases  a  varniih  haa  been  applied  which  may  pcebaps  bo 
[dcdaslbecatliestkindol"  glaaing  "ever  applied  to  pottery 

tbe  following  wnrki  nay  he 
■|«J7>;Boyi»- 

_   -. -,  ^S"}^tMt. 

The  OldeR  Dronu'age  Ceramic  Tj'pe  in 

!4n'(Briii>h'MuMm,  1004);  Koeneo,  CrfiiSaaiii 
«.  rJnuchn  „HdJrMkuiCi  Ztil  >■  den  nrMu^an 
isky.  Dir  i»truiliaU  Xatmik  itr  SItim-  tiad  Brsaie- 
laoi);  Walten,  ffiitory  <^««iU  PaUrn  (Creels  »°d  Roman) 
iTHoImcs.  AtBripnatrilltry  rf  Uu  kasUrn  farfnf  SlaUi 
(Bureau  ol  Ethnology,  W.^hinpnn,  i<») :  «l»  Holmes  aad  Cosb- 
(ne  in  KiMri  of  Bureau  of  Ethnokvy  Sot  ISSa:  Wwner,  Pinym  11 
BMni  <i«8o):  Von  der  Steinen,  NaUu-VMrni  Ci-lnd  Bmiilifi 

S<M):  HaRnian,  Aniiarvhpal  fUicanl^i  I'l  Ceila  Rua  (1905); 
rebel,  on  "Merican  Pottery"  in  FMioations  ol  MuKurn  far 
Volkerkunde  (Bertin.  vol.  6.  lt-»y.  Werner,  Btilizh  CMnI  H/rtu 
(1907).  Fallbnm.  OtMUcIa  Oil-Afrita.  vol  ht.  (1907);  Maclacr, 
"  Kabyle  Potlery,-  J™™.  AtA.  /■•(.  vol.  iniL  p.  au,  and  "  Upper 
Erypt."  iSfil  am*  p.  ao;  Myres."  Early  Pollefy  Fabnca  of  Aria 
Hmor,"  Jotim.  AilitiUL  touuii.  p.j6);Turvmn  Muaetm.  Wcrfci 
sno'rtraiiriiar&iiiiJfaiiuiiiMllMifranin'idaCitnea.tancii.lmT)- 
Cup^rt.  Wlidi  t.  J-arl  4>  raxctnu  £iytu  (1903).  (W.  B-') 

EcvFi  aKD  Wesiein  Asia 
EtJtIuiH  PolUry.— Egypt  affords  na  tbe  most  striking  instance 
of  the  development  ol  th*  potlet'a  ait.    As  in  other  countries 
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pot  tery  Will  Dude  cstn  m  Ncolilhle  time*,  for  tin  Nib  mud  fomu 
■.fine  plulk  diy  and  und  »  of  oiuisc  nbundaiii.    With  tbtae 
natenali  viriau  kindi  of  poiiccy,  aftEa  aiiEtaelir  veli  made 
and  of  good  f Dud,  have  beu  conlinuously  piodiiced  for  con 
domestic  RquiroiHncs,  but  Buch  potleiy  vas  Dcver  gtaaecL 
The  wowieifii!  glazes  ol  the  EgyptiaiB  wen  apjriied 
spcdal  pteparalion  which  can  hardJy  be  coDed.  pottery  al 
it  cootaiaed  as  little  day.     Vet  ai  eaily  as  the  Itt  Dynasty 
the  Egyptians  bad  Icsnit  to  ebape  little  objrcti  in  Ihi 
matciiaj  and  covet  them  with  their  voodeif  ul  turquoin 
We  have  theiejore  to  study  the  devdopiaentof  ivoindc 
Ihingi;  (i)  the  erdinaiy  potury  of  coBUncn  day  left 
glaie;  (i)  thebiilUanl  glazed  faience  which  appcan  to  be  (pedal 


seam  East. 

We  pmbably  do  not  poseesa  any  specimens  ot  the  mo$t 
primitive  Neoliihu;  pottery;  the  oldest  type  luKiwn  to  i4s»  the 
black  and  ml  ware  o!  Ballas  and  Nagada  (1),  dates  from  the  la  ter 
Neolithic  age.  when  copper  was  ja&l.  beginning  to  be  used.  Iliis 
wate  is  very  hard  and  compact  and  the  lace  is  highly  burnished. 
The  red  colour  was  produUd  by  a  wash  o(  &no  red  clay;  iJie 
black  is  an  oiide  of  iron  obtuned  by  limilLog  the  acccsi  of  air 
in  the  piTKxo  of  baking,  which  was  done,  PioIhsoc  Petiie 
suggests,  by  placing  the  pot'i  mouth  dovn  in  the  kiln,  aod 
leaving  the  nha  over  the  part  which  was  to  be  bunit  black. 
BotbredabdhiackcoZourgoright  through  In  everycase.  All-red 
and  all.black  vases  are  occasionally  found,  the  red  nilh  geo- 
metrical decorations  in  white  ct^ur,  and  the  black  with  indsed 

time  graceful,  and  the  grace  ol  form  is  more  remarkable  when  it 
is  remembcrcii  that  qddc  of  this  early  pottery  wu  made  on  the 
wheel,  Poiiety  o(  aM™i  similar  locbnique  was  found  in  Crete 
ia  190J  during  tlie  Amcrian  dravaliiias  ai  Vatijiki  ncu  Hieia- 
petra.  'Die  general  appeacanct  o(  the  Cretan  jwltety  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Egyptian,  and  the  duller  red  and  black 
decoration  (which  here  has  a  spotted  or  mottled  appearance}  :was 
probably  obtained  in  tlie  same  way,  the  black  spots  being  due  to 
the  action  of  sepaiale  fragments  of  the  baking  materlU.  This 
discovery  is  Important  in  view  of  the  jvobable  early  coimexioa 
of  the  Cretan  and  Egyptian  cutture-ceotrcs. 

A  very  similar  red  and  black  ware,  usuaUy  of  thinper  and 
harder  make,  and  often  with  a  bnghter  surface,  was  introduced 
into  Egypt  M  a  later  date  (XII tb  Dynasty),  probably  by  Nubian 
tribes  who  wen  descended  froin  relativa  of  the  Neolithic 
Egyptians.  From  their  characteristic  gtava  these  people  an 
olted  the  Put-Grave  pecf>le,  and  their  polteiy  is  known  by  the 

Perhaps  rather  later  in  date  than  the  early  red  and  black  wates, 
but  by  no  means  ceruuJy  so,  the  second  chiracteristic  type  of 
pfimeval  Egyptian  pottery  is  a  ware  of  buff  colour  with  surface 
decorations  in  red.    These  decorationa  are  vattcd  in  character, 

geometrical  designs  commonly  occur.  The  whole /ociej  of  this 
ware  seems  very  un-£gypUan,  and  it  has  been  compared  "n'ith 
the  deeonled  "  Kabyle  pottery  "  of  modern  times.  To  call  the 
people  who  made  this  wire  "  Libyans  "  on  the  strength  of  this 
icumbbnce  of  thdr  pottery  to  that  of  the  modem  Kab)^es,  sia 
llnusand  years  later,  leems,  honcvcr,  rash.  The  prehistoric 
Egyptians  were  not  Kabyles  or  Libyans,  but  Nilotes,  and  the 
peculiar  decoration  of  their  pottery,  which  seems  so  strangely 
barbaric,  is  in  reality  merely  the  most  ajicient  handiwork  of  the 
Egyptian  painter,  and  marks  the  Cnt  stage  in  the  development 
of  pictorial  an  on  the  hanks  of  the  Nile  (2).  Other  types  of 
pottery  (3),  m  colour  chieHy  bull  or  brown,  were  also  In  use  si 
this  period,  the  matt  noticeable  form  is  a  cylindrical  vase  with 
a  wavy  or  rope  band  round  it  jusl  bdow  the  jjp,  which  developed 
out  of  a  necked  vase  with  a  wavy  handle  on  either  side.  This 
cylindrical  type  outlived  the  red  and  black  and  the  red  and  buB 
decorated  styles  (which  are  purely  Neolithic  and  ptedynaatic) 
and  continned  in  use  In  the  early  dynastic  period,  veil  into 
the  Copper  age.    The  other  unglaicd  pottery  of  the  &nt  three 


djniaMk*  i>  not  very  nmirfcaUe  for  beanty  of  form  or  colon, 

and  ii  iadeed  of  the  roughest  description  (4),  but  under  the 
IVih  Dynasty  we  find  beautiful  wheel-made  bowls,  vases  and 
vase-stands  of  a  fine  red  polished  ware  (4).  Thb  fine  ware  con- 
tinued in  nse  at  least  aa  late  as  the  XVIDth  Dynasty,  though 
the  forms  c*  course  differed  from  age  to  age.  Under  the  Xlllh 
Dynasty,  and  during  the  Middle  Kingdom  generally,  either  this 
or  a  coarser  tmpolished  red  ware  was  in  use.  The  fortis  of  this 
period  are  very  duracteristic  {£) ;  the  vases  are  usuaUy  tfootlestf 
and  have  a  peculiar  globolar  or  drop-like  shape — some  amaD 
oaea  seem  almost  q>hericaL  At  tbis  period  the  foreign  "  Fan- 
Crave  "  blade  and  red  pottery  waa  aUa  in  nse  (see  above). 

The  art  of  making  a  pottery  consisting  of  a  sHiccaas  sandy 
body  cflaied  with  a  vitreous  copper  glaie  seems  to  have  been 
known  uneipectedly  eirfy,  possibly  even  a»  eady  as  the  period 
immediately  pieceding  the  IsE  Dyuasly  (teeo  B.C.).  Under 
tbeXItth  Dynasty  ]MtIery  made  of  this  characteristic  EcTPti" 
faience  se«ns  to  have  come  ii>to  gensaj  use,  and  it  continued 

«ta«d  wares  of  the  Araln  and  their  modem  successois  (SI. 
The  oldest  Egyptian  glazed  ware  is  iound  usiully  in  the  shape 
of  beads,  plaques,  &c.— rarely  in  the  form  ol  pottery  vessds. 
The  cokiur  Is  usually  a  light  blue,  which  may  turn  either  irhiie 
or  green;  hut  beads  of  the  grey-black  manganese  colour  are 
found,  and  00  the  light  blue  vases  of  King  Aha  (who  is  probably 
one  of  the  historical  originals  ol  the  legeadary  "  Mena '"  ot 
hlenes)  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  38,010)  we  have  the  king's 


n[or 


athet  in)  the  bl 


while  glaze  of  the  vase  itself,  lor  the  second  glaze  is  inlaid.  This 
style  of  decoration  in  nunganese  black  or  purple  on  copper-bhK 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  "  New  Emphe"  ahorlly  before  the 
XXVIth  (SaiteJ  Dynasty,  It  was'not  usual  actually  to  inlay  the 
decoration  before  the  time  of  the  XVIUth  Dynasty.  The  light 
blue  glaze  was  used  well  into  the  time  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty 
[British  Museum,  No.  38,346),  hut  was  then  disfrfaced  by  a  new 
tint,  a  brilliant  turquoise  blue,  on  which  the  black  decoratioD 
shows  up  in  sharper  contrast  than  before.    This  blue 


It  duUcr, 


It  the  Ijaze  of  ■ 


for  small  figures,  heads  and  vs 

scarabs,  which,  however,  were  l  .     „  „ 

—not  faience.  The  characteristically  Egyptian  technique  of 
glazed  stone  begins  about  this  period,  and  not  only  steatite  or 
schiil  Was  employed  (on  account  oi  its  softness),  but  a  remarkably 
brilliant  effect  was  obtained  by  ^aung  hard  shining  white 
quarlzile  with  the  wonderfully  delicate  Xlltb  Dynasty  hlue. 
A  fragment  of  a  statuette  plinth  of  this  beautiful  material  wsi 
obtained  during  the  excavation  of  the  Xltfa  Dyiusty  temph;  at 
Deiid-Bahriin  i^a*  (British  Museum,  No.  40,948}.  Vessels  of 
dioriu  and  other  hard  stones  are  also  found  coated  with  tbe  hlue 
glaze.  A  good  spedmen  of  ttie  hnest  Xllth  Dynasty  blue- 
glaied  faience  is  the  small  vase  of  King  Scnwoari  I.  (1400  e.c.) 
mtbeCairoMuscumlNo  3666}  (fl).  Thebiue-gtazedhippiqKi- 
tami  of  this  penod,  with  the  reeds  and  water-plants  in  purdah 
black  upon  theii  bodies  to  indicate  tbeir  habitat,  are  well  kiwvi). 
in  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
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The  blue  glaae  of  the  Xlltb  Dynasty  dc 
the  Xllflh,  to  which  the  fine  blue  bowl 
manganese  Uack)  of  fish  and  lotus  plaE 


;pened  in  colour  under 
1  with  designs  (in  the 
Is  belong  (a)  (British 
uuseum,  nos.  47!io,  ex.j.  ine  nnesi  spedmens  of  X^'IIIlb 
Dynasty  blue  ware  have  come  from  Dcir  el.Bahri,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  place  there  may  have  been  a  factniy 
for  the  manufacture  of  votive  bowls,  cups,  beads,  &c,  of  ibif 
boe  faience,  for  dedication  by  pilgrims  in  the  temple  ol  Halhor 
(good  collection  in  British  Museum).  Towards  the  end  of  this 
dynasty  polychrome  glazes  came  into  fashion;  white,  light  tad 
darkblue,  violet,  pgiple,  red,  bright  yeUow,ap[)le-green  and  oihct 
tints  wete  used,  not  only  for  stualler  objects  of  faience,  luch  as 
rings,  icaiabs,  kohl-pots,  Ac,  but  also  for  vases,  t-i-  Ho.  J9*j  uf 
the  Cairo  MusFum(AmFnaphi9lII.  wine-bottle),  the grouiid  CD 

of  which  h 

yellow  and 


with  a 


>f  fiowe 


with  aa  inscription  in  delicate  blue  IVl.    Tbas 


sovm 
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)  foe  tht  laliMi  Eguta 
gtazcd  alone  or  pottery; 


70? 


pelrchnime  fueora  vw  *lM 

which  werr  placed  ia  the  torn 
eiclusively  of  stone  or  wcml, 
ItalrSarnud  ihcy  wen  nude  eiclusivcLy  ot  I 
polrchroDie  glue*  (i.|.  Brilisli  Mumuoi,  Not.  M.'So.  M.iSs) 
me  uon  abuulaiied,  mnd  the  pliin  blue  ud  black  ot  the 
OFdinary  vaaa  wu  ulopted.  The  uskatHi  ol  King  Stii  I. 
(Btiliih  MuHum,  No.  ii,Sia,  &c.]  (S)  are  bat  ^ccmiFU  ol  thli 
type.  Uodet  the  XXth  Dyauty  the  blua  pakd  and  became 
wak  in  (pHlity,  but  the  pnen-kiKg  family  ol  Ihe  XXIst  uied 
lor  ihFii  nikaltii  a  mini  btillianl  blue  gla»,  an  cilraordinaTy 
colour  nhjch  at  once  dbluigui&hei  the  faience  ol  this  period 
hom  thu  e[  all  othcn  10}.  The  lame  brilliant  |la«  was  used 
lor  VUH  of  varioui  kindi  u  wtlL  Tht  polychnme  ware  had 
drvfloped  into  a  style  ol  Inlaying  nilh  gliinl  fairoce,  which  we 
«  at  Tfl  d-Amama  under  the  XVHIIh  Dynasty  (1400  B.C.) 
HO),  and  at  Td  el-Vahadiya  undci  [he  XXlh  (1100  E.C.), 
used  [or  waL  decoration.     After  Ihi*  lime  polycfaioBii:  cennic 

The  technical  ikill  of  the  New  Empire  poLlea  is  ahann  by 
such  a  tenarkable  object  aa  the  gigantic  Uai-iccpue  ol  blue 
glued  raitDce,  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (12,  S). 
Thi)  is  the  largest  known  piece  ot  Egyptian  glazed  faience; 
ff  aily  targe  vasu  ot  UieiK*  are  not  (ound.  Faience  vijes  were 
very  commonly  built  ap  or  carved  out  of  a  ball  <d  the  dried 
material,  perhaps  held  together  by  some  mucilaginoiB  subalance 
— it  seems  impossible  that  such  a  substance  could  ever  have  been 

of  separilely  moulded  pircet  united  by  a  glassy  material  {t). 
ViuSel  the  XXIInd  Dynasty  smaU  ^aud  vases  with  figures  of 

mouMi  (6).  In  the  matter  of  (orm  Ihe  faience  pottery  of  the 
New  Empire  toUons  the  lead  of  Ihe  new  earthenware  types. 
FormshadalLcredconsiderablyfiom  those  ollheXlllh  Dynasty. 
In  place  ol  the  simple  flowing  lines  of  that  period,  we  now  find 
tgg^haped   bodies  with  cylindrical  necks,   with  or   without 

■iih  the  hiBdlc*  peicbtd  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  vase;  Cat- 
Lipped,  iqiut  Jugi;  little  handleleu  vases  BomcHhat  iHembling 
Ihe  modem  Mia,  "  ml  milirfacli  eineaternm  Baudi  "  (V.B.), 
and  the  comnwa  flat  flask-likB  type  known  as  the  "  pilgrim 
botlle"(0.  >3,  It.  IG). 

Owing  to  the  eitended  forrign  reUtiom  of  Egypt  at  thji  time, 
imported  vases  frou  Greece  and  Aaia,  iiiduding  Mycenaeaa 
Bii^kvatti  and  Cypriote  black  "  bur  ting  "  jugi,  have  been 
found  in  the  tombs  and  depoaiu  of  this  age  ( 14}.  Imitation*  of 
ioctign  forma,  eipedally  the  Baiclkantctt,  are  foimd'  chiefly  in 
buence  (Brittih  Museum,  11,731,  ia  an  imitation  of  a  Minoao  jug 
'  «n  Crete}.  The  faience  fotmi  ' 
le  XVUltk  and  XXIInd  Dynasti 
,  ,...  .^  -  jclude  also  thb  kvUa  shape,  1 
I  '^        -9  P''^'"  bottle,  miniature  anttian 


FlO.  6 


nclalar 


„™^«-..=  i..«™tt'^  "«  Wue-green 

XXIInd  Dynasty,  imitating  btonie 
originals,  and  the  alaitlt'OH  of  the  XVIlIth;  these  last  go 
back  to  Ihe  Xtlth  Dynasty,     Very  pretty  cups  in  the  shape  of 

of  tba  XlXth  Dynasty,  and  moslly  came  from  Tuna  (S,  8). 

The  continuance  of  Ihe  old  red  polished  wan  ol  the  IVth 
Dynaity  during  the  Middle  Kiogdom  to  the  time  of  the  XVIIIIh 

■  Foniin  pottery  had  been  imported  into  Egypt  at  least  as  early 
a<  Ihi  Xlllh  Dynasty,  *.(.  Ihe  Cmao  polyclirome  ware  ol  the 
Middle  Mlnoan  period  (Kaniam  style)  (ounJ  at  Medinet  Ghiira% 
(-'  Kahin  ")  anf  Ihe  Cyprin  (ti  ''punctnted  "  bbck  wire  [n:im 


teem  to  have  ii 
■d by  Ibalo 


It.  bul  Ihe  Middle  Ki 

I  these  earlier  foTtlBK 


Dynasty  h*a  already  bttnmtatiOneif.  ChtrutetisticoftlieiUtM 

period  of  this  ware  an  long  jugs  with  attenuated  body  and  single 
handle,  which,  because  ibey  have  been  found  with  Mycenieik 
objects  in  Cyprus,   hi 


Sy.i. 


I,    probably    of    i 

'i:io.    They.: 

c,  be  Egyp-  T 


ian.     Vases  olU 

Ihe  shape  of  m 

™i 7}!"  A^k^  '"^-  7--Egypti"  Mue-Btaeed  pottery. 
:  this  period  has  a  highly  polished  yellow  face,  some- 
lecoming  luddy,  and  passing  oS  iota  a  pinkish  red;  in, 
LR  the  pilgrim  bottles  are  comtnon.  An  unpolished, 
and  thin  ycUow  ware  was  also  used  largely  for  M'' 


if  my  w 


obuined  imitation  of  the  cipeimve,  polychrome  glazed  wart  at 
the  period  (see  fig.  8}.  This  painted  patury  continued  in  use 
untd  about  the  time  ol  the  XXIInd  Dynasty.  From  this  time 
onwards,  till  the  Ptolemaic  period,  the  commonest  pottery  was  a 
red  ware,  usually  coveted  with  a  white  slip.     Under  the  XXVIlh 


withai 


aoflh 


eofth 


!w  period  of  developmtnl  in 
he  old  deep  blue  colour  had 
.ritish  Muieutn, 


The  XXVIth  Dynasty  marl 
Ihe  hiuoiy  <d  Egyptian  faienc 
gradually  deteriorated  into  an  ugLy 
No.  S^i],  whidi  was  repLiced  by  the 
light  blue  ol  VEiy  delicate  tint,  imitate  , 
archaisticspiritol  the  time,  from  the  old  Ught  blui 
Dynasties.    The  glaie  itself  is  very  ihin  and 
leituro.    The  old  decoration  of  the  blue  with  d 
scriptionB  in  nangaiifse-black  is  abandoned;  ont 

by  side  with  this  light  blue  glan  t 

was  used  ui  unglaied  faience,  a  I 
sort  of  cotnposilion  paste  with  the 

colour  ffiing  right   through.'     Il  _! 

the  glaied  faience,  light  gre«B  and 
a  dark  indigo  blue  being  found  as 
well  as  the  Eaile  light  blue.  SooK- 
timea  it  is  of  a  very  soft,  almost 
chalky  consistency.    II  was  uaed 

sinil<figuiesandscarabs(a).  The 
commonest  vase-form  of  this  period  ia  the  pUgrim  bottle,  noi* 
made  with  the  neck  in  I  be  form  ol  a  lily  fiower,  and  wilhiDscrip- 
tions  on  Uic  aides  wishing  good  luck  in  the  New  Yeu  lo  the 
possessor.  These  flasks  (Micar  to  have  been  coDUDoa  Ne* 
Year's  gifts. 

Under  Ihe  Sebennyle  Irings  ol  the  XXXth  Dynasty  a  fnrthtr 
new  dcvelopRieDt  of  glase  began,  of  a  more  radical  character  than 
ever  before.  The  colour  deepened,  and  the  glaze  itself  beclme 
much  more  glassy,  and  was  thickly  laid  on.  The  new  glaie  was 
partly  translucent,  and  diflercd  very  greatly  from  the  old  opaque 
^au.  It  first  appa™!  on  HiAailir  at  the  end  olthe  Sail^^p«iod, 
A  curious  ellcct  was  obtained  by  glaaing  the  head-itreas,  tbc 
inscriplun  kc,  ol  the  taliaUis  in  dark  blue,  and  then  covering 
the  iriiole  with  translucent  U^t  blue  glaie.  This  method  wa* 
regularly  used  during  the  succeeding  Plolcmaic  and  Roman 
periods,  when  the  new  style  of  glut  came  into  genera]  use.  A 
yellowish  green  elTecl  was  obtained  by  glaiing  parts  of  the  body 
of  the  vases  in  yellow  and  covering  this  with  the  translucent  blue 
gllae.     This  method  was  nsed  lo  touch  up  the  salient  portion*  of 

'Some  of  thrw  liium  appaer  to  have  been  made  with  a  mbaure 
flf  sand,  clay  and  cnloured  glata  which  produced  a  real  Klassy  p««>i 


the  dc^gni  In  relief,  faoiuied  from  fbniga  origio»b,  »  ityte 
vhicb  now  bccaine  uiul  on  Tax*.  The  luuil  deunlioa  is 
miied  Egrplian  ud  duscal,  the  lllt«  gcnenlly  prediiininUin(. 
A  l»[ge  t»nge  ol  toloLn  waj  employed;  purple,  ditli  blue,  Wue- 
gtun,  giasi-grceii,  and  yelloH  glkza  lU  being  loand.  The  glue 
ii  very  thifkly  laid  on,  and  ii  often  "  m«d  "  (a.  i).  A  remirli- 
able  iuUna  oE  iba  RoDuno-EgjFpliaB  faience  ii  the  bead  oE  Ihe 
god  Sa  in  Ibe  Bliliih  Miueum  (No.  3S.01S).  A  bard,  Ei^I  bloc, 
opaque  (lue  like  Ihat  of  (he  XXVI  th  Dynaity  a  occnionalJy, 
but  tuely.  met  with  in  (be  case  ol  vasei  (Britlgb  Muicum, 
Nofc  37,*D7,  j7,4o8)-  ,    .       .. 

We  know  lometbing  of  th«  common  mm  u  uM  dunDK  this 
period  Erom  (he  itudy  ol  ihe  eilridia,  fragmeoti  ol  pottety 


CERAMICS 


m  (he  aUraka  1 


ee  that  during  the  Ptolemaic  penod  the 
commonat  pottery  was  made  ol  red  ware  covered  with  white 
ib'p,  which  hai  already  been  menltooed.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Roman  period  we  find  at  Elephantine  a  peculiar  light  pink  ware 
with  a  brownisb  pink  face,  and  elxwbeie  ■  smooth  dark  brown 
ware.  About  the  jrd  ceolury  k.D.  horiientaUy  ribbed  or  fluted 
pots,  usually  of  a  coane  brown  ware,  cune  into  general  uk. 
These  were  often  latge-aized  amflatu,  with  very  attenuated 

During  the  Byiantine 

d  the  pottery  in  use  was  ribbed,  and  usually 
pitched  faide  to  bskl  walet,  a> 
the  wan  waa  loose  in  tenure  and 

"^     '  ig    the    Coptic    period,    a 

tb  designs  of  various  kiitds 

(,  brown  or  red  paint  on 

U   red   or   bu9   body.     In 

a  peculiar  development  of 

til  ware  is  characleristic  ol  the 

ler  period(Brit,Mu>.  No.Je.Tii). 

A  polkbed  red  ware  oE    Roman 

0.  0.— ^ypiiaji  pottery  f  he  heavily  ^aied  blue  faieeco 
under  the  Plolemiei,  ahow- „_„_„^  ._  „„  „„,;i  _-i„._i  i_ 
ill  Creek  Influence  in  ihe '"'''"'™  J"  ^  until  reputed  In 
^po,  (he  early  Arab  period  by  the  well- 


1   yellow 


1    Icad- 


Cteted  po(tery,  of  which  fcagment*  an  [ound  in  the  n 

of  Fosiit  (Old  euro). 

triiUTi  Aiia.—PsUslinc.  The  nwjl  andent  Palestinian 
pottery  is  the  rough  "  Amotite  "  ware  from  Lachish  (Tel  el-HcM) 
which  lomctimes  hai  wavy  handles  like  the  prehistoric  Egyptian 
(IB).  Later  we  find  actual  Mycenaean  pottery  in  Philistis  (I»), 
an  intereiting  testimony  to  Ihe  truth  of  the  legend  whicb  brings 
the  Fhnittinei  from  Crete;  the  fourth  and  fifth  cities  of  Lachish 
(iioo-ioooB.c.)  show  us  the  first  ordinary  Phoenicianor  Israelite 
polLery— bun  or  red  bmps  and  bowls.  Ibe  latter  with  the  handles 

inlluenui  while  potlery  from  Cyprus  and  elsewbere  is  lousd 

The  only  remarkable  later  development  of  PaJetllBiin  po((ciy 
is  the  Phoenidan  imiialioo  of  Egyptian  faience  of  the  Saite 
period,  of  which  the  chjiracierisiiCB  are  well  known.  Some-of 
this  may  actually  have  been  made  in  Egypt. 

The  coune  of  the  potltr's  ait  In  Mesopotamia  and  Peaia 
appears  to  have  run  on  lines  of  develo[Hiient  parallel  with  the 
an  Id  Egypt,  for  the  country  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  1>  rich  In  good  days,  and,  wherever  the  invention  ol 
(Uh  aroK,  it!  aiqilicalion  to  pottery  decoration  was  certainly 
developed  at  an  early  period  in  Egypt  and  in  Mesiqmtunia. 

t.  The^JibyfoniaR  and  AM^rian  usb  of  clay  ahapcd  into  tablets, 
nlindcn  and  pH*m*.  to  produce  no  impcnsKibfe  rrcord  of  the 
DtKsiure  of  the  lime.  The  cyiindera  and  priim*  were  thrown  on 
-■■ ■     ■       ■  Vhollo.      ■      ■      ■      • 


_. jtccrural  ue  of  glued  bricks  and  »UEk.    While  Ihe 

Egypltini  reaiaioed  cortenr  lor  the  mwt  part  *ith  tb*  jriplii:alkia 
oTllKir  brilliant  alkaline  llaErs  10  imatl  smt  ddicately-Dmbcd 
obiects,  Ibe  Uabylonlans  and  Aaayriaas  deirdcped  an  archilsetDn 
decorated  with  ghsol  and  cotound  bridiwiiik.    The  bricks  wen  li 

— ..._  —J  .1. 1  „. or  Saun  subjecu 

cored  day  «bkh 
relh  between  bfiaf 

...__..      ^  .  .  ..— orwithcoloiiied 

glasHol  turquowe,  green  or  bkic.  yoUow  sod  pdrplob  brows.    Tb 
glascs  aie  DOviouily  like  the  EgyptiaB»  but  ib^  are  ntore  com 

e;>ared  and  :irc  always  fuP  U  bubble*  and  coniequeptly  more 
ofaqoe.    Yet  the  lewe  sinrplicsty  ol  (he  method,  the  ipkndid 

a  very  high  luk  aniani  all  the  world's  work  in  «uy  aad  abK. 

The  ''Frieu  of  the  Aicbcn  "  now  in  tbc  Louvre  nuy  be  meaiunnl 
u  one  of  Ihe  £n»t  producliow  of  <»  kind,  and  the  Louvre  and 
British  MuKun  powia  the  fines!  collectioM  of  this  early  an±iteo 
tualuaeelglaKdandcalDiiredday.  (SeeaboMoa^i.DBCoiaTioif.) 
Coming  (o  oirBtuiry  pottery  we  find  that  in  early  thnes  weO- 
formed  vtses  made  ol  good  clay,  un^aied  and  unpainted,  were 
made.  Small  figures  of  deities  made  of  tlte  same  day  are  often 
found.  It  i>  practkaliy  the  same  temHMta  as  that  ot  Ihe 
inscribed  tablets.  None  ol  the  lomji  are  partitulariy  dtstinctive 
French  in  Fenta  have 


brought  to  light  at  Uomaiaii  in  Suiiana  an  eittemely  lottresti^ 
painted  ware,  which  belongs  (o  a  very  early  period.  Thedecora- 
t  ionii  usually  geontetriul.  The  (ecbniqiw  netoa  to  be  anab^Dia 
to  the  Mycenaeuv-Gteek  {FinamalHti),  and  (he  whole  cflect 
is  very  like  tha(  of  the  Greek,  Late  Mycenaean  oc  DipyloB 
po(tery.  The  wareJa  buff  in  colour  and  fibe  in  texture,  with  a 
polished  surface.  The  decoration  is  stnnctlmes  in  potychfoiDe,- 
hut  usuaLy  in  the  grey-brown  iron-^a*e(?)  alone.  Thtspotteiy 
degenerates  later  and  finally  disappeais  (10). 

During  the  Sargonide  period  In  Assyria  (;th  centmy  b.c)  wc 
find  ■  polychrome  lalepce  (cnloure  uBua%  white  *nd  bniw>) 
obviously  ol  Egyptian  origin.  Ii  was  nsed,  not  lor  vaaea,  bni 
trchiiertonicany  lor  friezes,  ornamental  bosses,  Ac  lu  otigia 
may  be  found  in  Egypt  under  ibe  XVIlllh.  Dynasty,  when 
Egyptian  inSutnce  attended  to  the  Tigris,  and  Babylonia  had 
regular  diplomatic  lelationi  with  Egypt.  In  Asia  (hii  polychroDC 
glaies  continued  (o  be  used  long  ^ter  it  hail  ceased 


to  be  made  in  (be  country  of  its  oi 

decorttloD  ol  Petsepolis  is  the  dcscc 

decorations  of  Td  d-Atnarna.  Tel  cUVabudiya  and  Kuywojik. 

In  the  Satgoniile  period  blue  gtoaed  vaaeB  01         '        '  ^ 

which  are  probably  oE  Egyptian  origin  or 

lions  of  Egyptian  faience. 

Charactciiitic  of  the  Parthian  period  is 
pottery  of  which  the  sUpper-shaped  co£m ' 
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<Brltiih  Mmcum,  Nm.  1S4J-1S4})  (tl).  Ttbglanpcs^Iycoii- 
tiim  a  iman  Mncnint  oT  kid;  ia  appcanncc  Lt  is  Dol  unUkc  the 
contemporary  traniluceDt  blue  ^uc  of  Eg^pl'  The  EgyptUu 
£Uu  certunlf  ipnad  into  walcm  ^A,  ukI  wt  bad  iht  UsI 
spednem  of  it  ia  tlie  titei  {nmi  tbt  doirojiad  diy  of  Rhigu 
in  Penii,  which  may  be  u.lale  n  theijlh  ccDluij  aj>.  Tht 
bad  ^us,  unknown  in  Egypt  till  the  lile  Romia  period,  may 
be  of  A^iic  origiii,  though  thii  importaal  point  b  hy  no  nuua 

R>raui(CB«.-^l)  PecrieOuibctt,~BiLlLu'aii^    Nataja    (ditr 


a):  a)  Ji 

of  pociery);    (4)  Garsiang. ._  _.  ^_ 

uoSLi  (4)  Peine.  /UgjkJu.  pi.  >U.  (con-,  hy  V.  Bii^ng  in  (n)); 
(6)  V.  Biffinf  t  Cotabint  rimtraJt  du  miuim  dt  Carfv.  "  Die  Fayence- 
ftHste";  (f)  Peine.  .<t)>to,ii.,lroiuiipine;  (»  Keniy  WalliK 
Enplia*  Coamic  AH  itAtcptgot  CrMaiiani;    (9}  Gmdi  u  TUrd 

ai3  Fmlk  Enplian  Soami,  Br 

P«rie.  Ta-rl-  ■■-■   ~  ■ 

S~""" 

OUtH  CmliiatK*  0}  Crart.  p.  lu  B.  iM.  figi.  : 
Ck^  U  nird  snJ  Fax'lk  Eiyplii*  Bcamt,  pS.  vi 
TM-d-May.tt.-',:    ll«  WeTch,.4.it.  BrK.  i*.  ^ 


ChA  U  nirrf  atiF«aU  EMliam 

.^. II)  Petrie,ffa(4^,pI.iiviiLr  (13)  Pclrier/IlaM", 

iijg.  £}  .lH(iil,  p1>.  >r*iii.-xitL,  nvili.,  ii£.:    (i«l  Hall. 
(Wi«(Kiil  ^CttBt,^  143  B^  iW.  fip.  «».  30,  (tf.    (II) 


(l90S)i    «1)  Bnt.  U 


•  (H.  R.H,) 


Crlek,  Etbsscui  and  R 

CiEii:.    Slurfy  0/  &■«*  Com,— Ii  ie  lie 

■n  account  of  Cteek  pollcry  would  nai 

chrOBolofically  t)K  hialiKy  c[  Egypiiaa  pc 


that  period  technical  pnceHei  * 


many  yean  aince 
ly  have  followed 
y  with  Utile  ovei- 
II  >uch ideal,  and, 
[ury  the  lailieit  retniina  to  be 
iigncd  at  ihe  furthest  to  the 

re  highly  developed,  but  even 
it  of  Greek  potlery  from  the 
;en  mainly  brought  about  by 


Whether  the  race  which  | 
tilled  Greek  may  be  open  1 
ia  the  independent  produci 


a  people  L 


appearance  of  i1>  decoration  even  thi>  eariy  waie  proclaimi 
Itielf  u  ini)Hied  by  a  limilar  geniua. 

The  iludy  of  Gttek  vawa  haa  thua  received  an  additional 
Impelua  from  the  light  that  il  throws  on  the  early  civilization  of 
the  country,  and  ill  value  for  ihe  aludent  of  ethnology.  But  it 
hal  always  appealed  atrongly  to  the  iichaeolDgist  and  in  lome 
degree  at»  to  the  arliat  tw  connniaeur,  to  the  fomKr  from  its 
Impoitince  Bs  a  contribution  10  the  history  ol  Greek  art,  mylh. 
ology  and  antiqiiltita,  to  the  latter  from  its  beauty  of  form 

Tasea  at  the  end  of  Ihe  ijlh  century,  though  for  a  long  lime  Ihey 
KrvedaslittlemotelbanaBidji  ' '"' 


iSthcknti 


iveller;  but 
in  the  minda  of  aiudenii 


to  Ihe  elucidation  of  their  subiects,  and  allempti  made  to  arrive 
at  a  chroooiogicaJ  classification.  Two  facts  muM,  however, 
be  borne  In  mind:  Braily,  that  down  lo  the  middle  ol  the  iflih 
century  the  gnat  majority  of  painted  vases  had  been  feuikd  only 
in  Italy;  secondly,  that  Ihew  vases  were  mostly  of  Ibe  later  and 
more  florid  styles,  which,  if  aitlstically  advanced,  aic  now  kikown 
to  repreeenl  a  decadent  phase  of  Greek  art. 
:  From  the  former  cause  arose  the  nolioB  that  tneae  vases  were 
Ihe  product  not  ol  Creek  but  of  Etruscan  artislt.  and  >o  the 
arose  and  passed  into  the  languages  of 
at  Ihia  day  in  popular  speech  id  B|Hte  of 
ation.  Mfanwhile,  the  study  of  Ihe  subjecls 
depicted  on  the  vases  passed  thtoutb  the  succcitive  stages  of 


Europe,  a 


"  Elniacan  vt 


lajorily.  at  aifi 

'on  the  tombs 


IS  of  the  Bi 

Atia  have , 

D  Italy,  uich  ai  Capua,  Ci 


h  Creek  vasea  have  been 

Egypt.     Byrarlh^ereat 
toi.  hive  been  extracted 


and  In  North  Africa,  especially  In   ' 

mostly  belong  to  Ihe  4th  century  I 

proline  lite  Hi  been, Athene,  vt 


'ly  varieties  being  found 

«fly"To'th*Cyrec 
In  Ctw« 

ihe  decadent 

S,  thai  <9  the  while' 
lyCilgi,    il   abnou- 


ni  of  the  4th  ce 


i  pottery  of  i 
■ecu  yielded  I 


mit'^ucvc    , 

by  Ihebei  TaMgi 

ol  the  "  Mycenaeai 
Mycenae,  Argos  ao 
ButontheAolej 


pelai^,    Aeciiu  ^and    Euboca 

of  all  periodJ;     Thcra,  Melos      FlG.  11.— Jug  from  Cyprus  of 
and  Dihers  of  Ihe  Cycbdei  are       Oriental  ityle,  10  in.  high. 

fiib  rudely  painted  designs;  and  above  aff 
I  for  the  wondrous  leriei  of  «*;•»*«!  ™nH  rvms. 
rc-Myccnacan  date,  which 


Mid  for  potie^^all  perioda.  fr 

types  (figs,  la'atid  11).    The  piincipd  &1e>  ate : 
ttSrionlPoH)  and  ruritim.  Xasl^fn  the  K, 

litet,  NaucratisanJ  Daphnai 

imporuoce  for  Ihe  hiatoiv  of 
The  great  majority  c4  the 
but  wme  imponinl  diKovo, ..v  ^...  ..--. 

S^l!lI"l?*«"h"^^i^E'v^''irre%Xnrc^'iniJ< 


Egyptian  d.'Ita  two 
lulls  of  considerable 

se-painting. 

been  found  In  tombs; 


rained  undisturbed.  The  li 


|eallyin 
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UK  in  dailyUf'.  1*  ™are^ul»ri"? 
lure  vhkh  throw  light  on  ihc  purpMC 


n:  finlly, 

ihF  clauiraL  funm  of  the  vaiioui  forms  of  pbin  and  |Kipted  pottery 

!C>  we  have  teen,  the  nujonty  of  palated  vata  ban  beea  <]»- 
mvritd  in  lombi,  which  at  liret  sighl  smmJlo  KlgEEiI  that  they  Irere 
irude  pnncipilEy  for  Kpiilchral  purpows;  but  irut  they  a]»  had 
their  uses  in  daily  life  a»  much  aa  plain  pottery  or  canbenwaie 
unnot  be  dmibleJ.  They  lUnd.  in  fact,  in  the  umc  ttlalion  to  the 
eommoTier  wares  of  their  day  as  china  or  porcelain  does  with  ut, 
bein^  largely  ornamental  only,  but  used  by  wealthy  people  or  on 
i^ial  occasions  'or  tbe  purposes  of  daily  life,  as  lor  instance  at 

Vw  wm  usHl'umlssuwuu^  the  case  of  a  Hnall  one-handkd 
cup  in  the  Biitisb  Museum  <■«  lie.  ij),  found  at  Cctiio  (O"^!)  ind 
ioseribed  with  the  word  tiiunlXiiw  oe  "  hjll-koiylr,  equivilcni 
to  about  one-fourth  of  a  pinl.    Another  va»  found,  at  Alheni  ii 

"Sli^S 


y?«rM« 


r  official  X'^nt  or  quart,  h 
•tale.    Ct 


lie  side,  w 


5!feiJide?S?."7hatva. 

^tionT  ^clal  vi^  aixl  it  c 
xl  pottery  served  the  ene  purpca 
the  humbler  material.    Of  late 

thrown  upon  this  subject ' 

of  Athens,  at  Coiintti,  a 

which  attest  their  use  for  sue 
nibblsh^eaps  (/leiiMri  of 


'  very  earelcHly  drcorated 

.  «iicciallylh<^  laal.  there 

.0  hudly  be  doubted  that 
!  for  thuc  wha  could  only 
vara  much  liaht  has  been 
,  notably  on  tfic  Acropolis 
II  In  the  Egyi>tian  delta, 
found  bearing  inscriptions 
ES.     It  was  a  well-fnown 


indsed'^'inKi 
(possibly  a 
prope-WJiOi 


.S7J 


but  it  Is  to  this  vtry  fact  that  we 
icralis  many  of  the  fnsmenls  bar 


CtoSJOB^ 

is''iallcr  Ic 


»]0Des) 
onics^ 


■re  olien  dented  on  the  vases,  usually  in  i 
rcpraenting  sacrifices  or  offcrinra. 

There  Is  Bodoubcthat  vases  (thooih  not  ne 
muu  have  played  a  considerable  part  in  tbe  i 
the  Gmlu.  We  read  of  them  in  conneiic 
tcslivtl  of  the  Anthesteria,  and  that  of  1h 

E^ysus.    In  sccnea  of  libation  the  use  of  the 

is  inviiiable. 

Is  mainly  due,  was  in  ccnfieiion  with  fonrral  reremoniM.'  They  were 

not  only  employed  at  the  buiiil,  but  were  placed  both  outsWe  the 


>  sieeivi  offerings,  nod  Inside  then  eidier  to  held  Ibc  mAa 

Jnd  or  aa  "  tomb-luniiturie.''  in  accordance  with  Greek 
belieTs  in  re^rd  to  tbe  future  life-  Several  classes  of  vases 
ked  out  by  their  svbiects  as  erdurively  devoted  to  this 
.  such  as  tbe  large  jsn  found  Id  the  Dipylail  ctaeetery  at 
which  were  plac^  outside  the  tcnba.  the  wfaiu  Alheaiaa 
olthcsih  and  4th  ccotuties  I.C..  and  the  latfe  irslau  and 


paintM  eaamnks  have  been 
best  periods  there  are  f 
ThJe  diagrams  in  fig- 


known  and  ii  referred  to  in  I 

ii"  Mycenaean  "  times cofiers  ( 
imose,  especially  in  Crete,  v 
found:  but  of  Cieek  potto 


lal  shapes  chancteriatic  at 


in  which  liquids 
of  which  Hquidi 

-, „ -e  have'tfc  pMoi 

id  tmpMtrt  for  storinc  wine,  the  knUr  lor  mising  it,  tbe  ptTkttr 
r  cooling  it,  tbe  H^vUss  for  ladliof  it  out,  and  tbe  ffinMar  ue 
'ochoot  lor  pouring  it  out ;  Ine  ky^na  was  used  for  fetching  water 

._  ...    ...l"^* .,  ,_^_  ^  J. .cupareiSiume.. 

1,  tijiait  (drinking. 


•"S.C 


uil~the  UkfOmi  ufateHrc 


loueh  tbe 


™';a 


i\°s^i^ 


entarv— fnr  glaae  waa  lu 

'—   ind  the  temperatun 

gh  to  introduce  wi 


other  established  en 


cwhsi  rc- 


Ihe  glowinf  orariR. 


indinini  to  led.  of  the  best  Ailic  vases  of  thi 

the  vase*  of  tbe  later  Italian  centres  the  colour  agam  reyrrts  to  a 

■S.";,.  i„  .1 ., ,b,ijB  prepared  by  *  irrtm  ol 

II  coarse  partictea-  It  was  mivd 
eriea  of  vats  so  that  ullimaiilr 

.Hi...  ,.rorf.,.il|y  discovered  ttat 
s.    The  clay  lor  the 

_     ..,      _    .     .  It.  ruddle  or  red  ochre  (m^nta)  «13 

added  ......--. 


The  clay  lor  tb< 
■edhnentarian.  aoi 

with  water  and  d. 


.  .    TiK  bi 
crent  clays  gave  the  1 
WIS  ottalneo  Ironi  Ci 


7«3 

I  Only  hftdd-made  pHtcry  h 


(bat  ilaaikiv«l»aa>Unf  of  any  qieral  ilaic. 

InanvcaicifVPiaratBtebnadly  Ihat  iTiebody  of  Gnck  vuc^  ii 
always  bik  id  (niid.  find  hard  enough  to  givt  torxh  a  dull  mruHic 
aoooA  when  h  la  a^udc^  but  leldona  0red  above  a  lempenuire  cpl 
aboof  900*  C-,  which  a  modem  porrtr  would  niuider  very  lov. 
WbeD  brobn  Ihe  InMe  ii  tenenlly  found  to  be  duller  Jnralour,  and 
H  often  ydlow  or  fRy,  even  where  the  external  turfaa  u  red.  The 
material  1>  eiceeduwfy  ponni,  and  allowi  water  to  ooze  throuEh  it 
(aimhet  proof  that  it  wai  not  glaied).  Numerous  inalvies  dI  the 
mterial  of  Greek  vaae*  have  be«i  pirbli^pdp  but  ibey  tell  uA  nothinE 
of  the  Kcreti  of  the  Cnck  potter.  The  milti  of  a  peat  number  <rf 
theie  anafyfcft  may  be  eummed  up  ai  follows:  iiIiq,  ji-(io  parli: 
alumina,  13-19  liuu;  Uoie,  s<to  pami  nvsnena,  1-3  puna; 
oaide  of  iniit  I3'f9  parta.  Analytn  oS  a  ihouiand  Drdiiiary  nmple 
red  bunking  clay*  vonld  ^ve  a  aunilar  mult-  It  i«  to  the  gtoiy  of 
the  Greek  potter  that  with  audi  ordinary  materiala,  by  the  exrniise 
of  telectSaq,  patience  aad  ikltl,  he  achieved  the  Ane  artisiir  mihi 
«e«ee-  He  didai  much  as  can  be  done  with  naiumlclay  materiali. 
but  the  ilory  of  painted  colour  and  (kue,.  Ulte  the  later  Peniaa  or 

Monu/odarc  rf  Poi».~The  eaillHt  Gmk  pottery  ii.  tihr  alt 


pottery  of  Crete.  Cypnu  or  Troy.    Ii 


*'^''^l 


^naUndol^hooij^ 

"'"partl'  0"   ™m 
were   uiodclled^ 


CiTek  pottery  from  the  very 
pottery  of  Troy,  in  which  the 
animal  fotuu;  and  the  iume 
practice  of  ipealdug  of  ihc  " 


which  ^naiocd  ia 


7'+ 

*iianiplt>a< 

ilnnlnng'f"' 

vus  of  mitlKrii  [ul)!  itK  hi 
Ihii  EiiKion.  la  id  the  larp  ti 

The  (JWtni  of  iDodlding  wh 

of  The  art.  -hen  liniijiti«i>  ol 
pottery.  Even  then  it  u  nre 
inauld.eKeptinlhecuec.Itl 
■ninili  (Plate  II.,  B|t.  57  mi 
heading  of  tem-cotla  Ggures, 
iHualLy  paioled  ui  the  manner 
(he  tendency  to  imitate  meiai 


teor  vamiih,  and  painted  dec 
moulded  in  ipecial  fornu  di 
*ith  opviiie  CDkwnnE  laid  on  the 

with  »  netarpiindi  inipRwd  In ' 
confined  10  impk  pattern. 

Altet  tlK  vaiei  fewl  been  nui 
in  the  UB  and  K^ly  baLnJ.  alter 
inc  and  painting:  it  U  alia  pml 
out  by  a  Hocen  of  poliihina,  the 
vith  a  ^ece  of  wood  or  hari]  leai 

evidently  mn  bcr'n  varnlslKd.     M> 


U  in  Ihe  lai^S^^  figu^M 
Ticept  [of  liie  fact  thai  Ihey  are 
pj  to  the  popubrity  cA  arnaments 

inbTSaie  II.,  fit°j6).  "SSih  ate 
ea  are  fDvered  with  a  plain  black 
:»ralioniaraieeacept  in  theme  of 
.r  of  a  certain  cb»  made  in  Apulia 
vamiih.  Some  of  IhcK  piaio  black 
nenled  with  rJaaiW  paiicrnt  made 
the  moiK  clay,  Thii  decoraiian  ia 


VtXt 


:« 


iTurded  as  one  of 
It  indeed  univcrul 

I  Eiikedr*The  ann 
ler  of  the  ware,  hu 


eniubjected 


Olhi 


.—Model  of  Kiln  Coui 


•ueplyini  the  Ulni  with  newly-mac 
TU  Pvnli*g  »/  I'aiM.-We  it 


ihen'f  rey  cokniFi  the  black 

'"  "  "  'ri5nila''lm'ltalile 

cracking  under  too  areat 
il,  otthedanutlnEoTlhe 


iinam  have  been  found  it 

i"ltaiy"  but   «"lalc'i 

!ir»intingr' Th^   mn 

;   ihovel.      They   wen 


'  diftiimiiih  Ihiee  ^ncipal 


inlobla  - 

1.   G 
Mktwt: 


jmpioyfd  ia  Uflually  a  yellDwith  or  br 

into  black.    The  eierulion  vaiici.  but  ii  often  e> 
Greek  vaiea  painted  with  Jigurea.  Tbeec  m. 


S>   Vasea  with  fieurei  in  ahinine  black  on  a  red  t^losfly  graur 
i    Vaiea_with  ncurea  Icit  in  the  ftknay  red  on  a  ground 

Mk  to  the  4lh  century  e.c). 
<fr)    V*«a  ti  varioua  datea  ^a-ilh  deaigni  in  opaque  colour  laid 

Of  tbtaa  the  «c 


ponait,  induAac  A*  ■>*knn'  «'  tki 
vase-painting,  and  the  following  accoui 
by  winch  the  moat 


mainly  with 
proctMca  by  winch  the  moat  aucceiafnl  retulta  were  oh- 

. ,.     in  both  the  ckia^a  la)  and  (6)  (he  eolourin^  ■  almnt 

conAnedlDacontraadDcof  (be  glDfley  red  ground  and  ihiainf  bhcL 
Thit  black  vamiah  (P)ia  particulany  deep  and  luttroua,  but  viru 

of  manufacture  or  accidenta  of  pcoductKH.  It  ii  leea  in  ita  gi^dni 
perfection  in  the"  Nolan  "aMMaratof  IheearliRnd-Kfiiicperigd. 
at  IH  worn  in  the  Etnnean  and  Italian  imiutiom  o(  C«k  nica 
Tbe  gradatioM  of  quality  may  be  partly  due  ta  the  action  of  bat. 
i-t-  itDving  at  a  higher  or  lower  teniperadire.  It  alio  vamt  ia 
(hickneu-  At  preaeat  no  certainty  has  been  adainnj  ai  to  ■(■ 
composition — Broorniari^i  of(.quo(ed  analyiii  cannot  be  aceepinl 

aara.  but  there  ia  a  clait  oil  the  Eonpcr 


beiiqi  covered  wi[h  black  eicept  a  IniBed  panel  ■ 
lecenre  Ihe  Kguiea.  It  ia  obvioua  that  the  tia 
leaving  the  G|urea  led  ia  but  a  di^  one.    But  ii 

vatet  (he  mam  principle  ■■  thai  tbe  ficum  are  , ... 

tilhonetteon  the  red  ground.  theouiBneaBeincfirat  roughly  ini 
by  a  poinied  inatrument  making  a  faint  line.  The  Hirface  t 
tbes  oullinea  being  SIM  in  wi(h  black,  detallt  of  anatomy. 
Ae..  were  brought  out  by  incisng  inner  line*  with  a  po<nt«d 

dengdi  were  further  enriched  by  Ihe  applntion  of  opaque  y 
and  while  pigmentf .  which  folk>«r  certain  conventional  pnncir 
(heir  retpectTve  use.   After  a  thiid  baking  at  a  low<    '  '' 

theae  coloun  the  vaK  wat  com^te. 

la  the  red'fi^ured  vaaei  the  ahining  black  it  uaed 
But  belore  it  la  applied  the  outUnea  of  the  figure 
by  incised  linen,  (Hit  by  drawing  a  -i-:-i'  n —  - 


iTi^iriofil 


of  black  round  thn 
ha»  been  a  leather 


itage  was  (o  mark  the  inner  delaila  by  v 
maioa  of  black  for  lurfacca  web  aa  l]ie 

hair:  white  and  pur^  were  also  ens. 
ployed,  but  more  iparingly  than  on  the 
earlier  vaaea.   Tbe  nuin  proceaaea  alwayi    J 

of  vase-pabllioa.  Ihouih  the  tendency  to  fj 
p^ychromy,  Which  came  in  about  (he  end  \j 
ol  the  3(h  ccniury  BJ:..  efltcled  some  ^ 


.hair  brush,  or  aC  any  rate  iDinethi 

'^  the  figures  were  clearly  marki 

rather  than  painting,  but  it  a 

iii>a.n>int*n  eKceHej.    Tbe  « 

fi»  black  linca  or 


modificationa.   Tbe  blacking  of  th< 
implied 


ier    the    bgurea 

..._  .    __  Uack  border  of 

which  we  have  ipolcen- 

A  fragment  of  an  unfinished  vaae  pre- 
served in  lhe5ivrea  Museum  gives  a  very 
'   ir  kica  of  Ihe  praccsa  ius(  described, 

iiguica  being  completed,  but  the  back-  {Fraei  a  i 

iinil  nolyetaptJlied  (iig.  tB}.    Thereii   »•<»' 

..._...-_.    ikich^vea      F|<i. , 


brushes,  their  pai 


— Frumenlol 
retT- figured 


t  srock  with  t^ir 
s  by  their  aide. 
-. —  (J  (a)),  with  jxilycTmmc  figurvaon  a  white 

Sound,  Ihe  essential  feature  B  (he  white  elip  or  an^  with  ariuch 
e  naturally  pale  clay  is  Doveied.  ,  In  the  aicbaie  vtsea  of  the  Ilk 
and  fi(h  ccn(uries  i.e..  esjpeciaUy  in  Ihe  Ionian  centres,  aa  at  Rbodea, 
NaiKialis  and  Cyienc,  Ibis  slip  h  frequently  cmphiyed,  but  with  Ihia 

AM _  .1...  .1^  figurea  are  painted  in  (he  oidinan  black-figuR 

additional  cokour  bcina  purple  laid  DA  tbe  buck. 


((bod.  (he 
It  firsl  find 
.  a  small  cla 


ilUne  or  Wash  include 


'aCcntese"^ 


d  to  the  parts  not  reriuirvj  for  decsHa(jOA. 
nely  polished,  acquimig  a  duD  bIoh^  and 
crature.  Tbe  decoration  waiachttvedas 
ketch  was  made  with  fiiw  ncv  lints. 
id  not  always  followed  when  the  n>k>«s 
se  when  (be  first  lines  were  dry,  the  colonr 


6cuil>po[/cKror 


CERAMICS 

._ —  jk,  ytClow  or     in  IhBlofmo 

I  a[  the  tVttOi.    For  the  drap«y  and  oiKtr     Thmeihiliil 
»  wcrtrmiA^,  laid  on  vilh  alaixcbraih.     like  CcMk  w 


B  of  vun  (]  It)]  in  whic 
::c  of  the  uliimng  black  wit 


Finally^  m  have  ID 
opaque  mpTKOIa  are  L 

w^l  ifc  -hole  vaie  _  _..,.  , - -  --  . 

disliiKl  period!  in  the  hmoiy  o(  ™»e-paintui(,  ■panted  by  lo 

We  fini  find  it  In  llie  euk'cc  Cretan  or  Karoaia  wire.  wh. 
ii  rhu  to  have  been  Introduced  nst  lone  after  the  ctoie  oi  t 
NeoUihic  petiiid.  about  ajoo  S-Cand  when  ii  hoMi  | 
athosiand  yean  apinet  the""' 
BalMiiii.  tiu  it  wu  finally 
''  MvcenatiB  "  dvilinckHi  i.. 

jt,  brown,  piek  and  white  beine  th 
lie  proceH  arpean  vain  at  tie 
dl.eE«oCAllk 


tiheconiniud  nethudDC'i 


onnte-red  an  here  employed,  .... 
purple  and  Mack  and  incixd  linta. 
iMaek-Bgund.  though  the  ippai: 
fitund.    Lauly.  it  appcwi  In  loi 


on  light  ■■ 
he^tof 

lidi  hava  been  cepf^  at  a  aoit  of 
^fifUrvd  and  red.hgured.    Whilf  and 


aniury.  Same  of  then  vasea  wen  made  in  Canpanii,  wIk 
melhod  inenblea  that  of  the  Atlk  daia  juit  dncribtd,  oth 
Apulia,  piobaUy  at  Gaalhia.  The  htier  have  leeble  convn 
tkcmliDn  in  purple  and  white  vhh  delaili  in  yellow,  conliiwd  i 
aide  al  (he  vaiea,  and  an  al»  diiliiiniiihed  b)' theunof  omK 
in  nfie(.    They  wen  alu  eaaaiDnallv  made  in  Greece  proper. 

Remarkably  tew  colDun  were  uied  by  (he  Greek  vate  painiera, 
eapecially  in  the  beit  petioch.  The  deep  purple  uwd  lor  accwaory 
diulli  waa  produced  from  inin  oalde.  but  the  red  UKd  tor  linea  on 
■h*whlIeiif;Uni>  an  ochre  (lAm.nilrKal.    The  while  alao  ned 

iniuad  vaae*  it  aaauioea  the  concittency  of  pipe^y.  Yellow. 
where  ned  lor  delaili  on  the  bter  vaaet,  ii  an  ochre,  and  blue  and 
mea  an  per '  ' "-^' * --' 


nnaily— atk 
bintdental 


E&KSJffiS 


^luan).  ■  Lydi 


. ,jn  Egyoilan  name),  a  Brygua  {a  Scythian),  a  Lydua  and  a 

Scyihea.    The  diafect  of  many  of  the  Inacnptiona  on  Attic  vbbo 
■-  ihowlofeign  influence,  though  inotWciaea^pecuHariliM 

oaoflainut 


5;'!^-'i 

IB  carh  pottery  Ihne 


--r-r being  the  wcrk  of  alavei- 

n  the  vaBe-paintlojH  lepceaentiag  the 
.agajn"BpecialIied    indanerentahapci. 
....*ti,  J^n'Kuf.  and  »  on. 

They  IS  back  to  about  too  B.C.,  the  earlieB  naoiea 

ConntUan  ar-"  " ' ' ' --"  - 

«  an  lound  o 

indocidea,  mat 

^, . .      _..;beflt  known  I .  . , 

ighlylimev  Theocdinary  fofmaof  ilgnaloreanlour — (1). 


nd  Boeotian  vaica:   but  the  nuiorit 
a  Attic  bbck-  and  nd-figuted  warn 


oft7e.il 
Some,  luch  at , 
comUned.    T> 

A  rraan.  o  m>I»»<r.  When  Htt^t  alone  oeeura  ^ai  m  •  aiKiia- 
tun  of  Euvitheua),  it  probably  lefera  to  the  maiter  oi  the  pottery 
who  detigned  the  vaae  and  lupeiintended  ill  production;  la  other 
caiei  the  abin  of  the  actual  inbt  ii  clearly  Indicated.  Some 
attiMi.  Bieh  n  Duiii  and  Makran,  lign  lyfwf*  alonei  la  all  ata, 
the  iona  oi  ilfnatun  aRoida  u>  a  uielul  guide  to  tbdr  ilyle. 

Spice  fcrbldi  th*  diicuHion  of  other  insriptiona  Ibund  on  vaan, 
which  Include  thote  descriptive  ol  lubiccti  or  pcrwmi.  cjaculationa 
ultend  bv  'the  figures,  conirivial  eirdamatioiia,  or  the  aaUi  name* 
dlicuawd  hIow  ;  ill  these  are  painted  on  the  deaign*  thennelvea. 
There  la  alia  lAother  claia  of  ^affiti  inicriplloni.  whi^  iocludet  thoee 

under  the  fool,  probably  made  t^  the  potter  or  his  wDrkmen  relating 

^VUra^  aid  Sad^^^  Wata.—Xn  Gieek  ti^'l^T^cLai  of 
pottery  ii  often  fouKf  which  leproiiniates  more  in  appearance  to 
nacceWn,  but.  ttwugh  often  ipoken  ol  by  thai  name,  ii  la  aoi  porce- 
lain It  lU.  but  ii  inakigogi  lo  the  Efyptian  glaied  faience,  of  which 
il  ii  in  point  ot  fact  an  imitation.  It  ■•  diomguiilied  by  the  white 
gritty  mateiial  of  which  it  h  made,  larg^y  composed  of  land,  and 
fonmng  what  le  aometlmei  known  aa  "frit "  fnm  its  semi-viirtous 
CMuMinry.  T1ieiurfacclito«*red  wUh  ■  glan,  usmlly  of  a  pale 
blue'Dr  cream  celowr,  but  other  colauri  each  aa  a  iDanganeae-purpIc 
oc  brown  ate  Bomeiimn  found.  Soiaf  of  Ihe  earlieu  examples  of 
thii  wire  have  been  found  in  Myctaaeaniombsal  EokomiinCyi 


rkablvadvai 


inoraidoulheidi. 


of  Rhodet,  and  to  ■  lai  dcEtte  In  Sardinia  asd  ■ourhem  Italy, 
through  the  Dowiumial  aediuoi  of  Che  Phoenicians  Flaidci  el 
faience  aaar  bi  the  Polkdni*  tomb  at  Vuld  (6ia-«ao  B.C.)  and 


ihii  wan  (lee  &E.  ig},  fc 
arytaHTof  gloh?----'- 

the  (orm  rf  hel 

•Alch  an  purely  Greek  in  Hyk 
In  tbe  Hellenistic  poiod  the 

faience  with  figurea  In  nli^  1 
the  nainaa  of  reigning  aover .  „ 
made  and  exported  to  tbe  Cyrenai. 
lo  southern  Italy.  Two  of  Ibrse  an  in  thi 
British  Muieum  (Egypiian  defunment; 
The  sane  coUectlon  rnclude.  a  very  beauti 
ful  glaied  vaH  in  (be  fonn  of  Ens  ridini 
on  a  duch.  found  In  a  tomb  at  Tanagra 
but  undoubtedly  of  Alexandrine  make,  ai 
quren.  with  a  lurface  ol  bright  blue  glaze. 
Subsequently  in  the  tit  century  i.c.  ■<■ 
waa  replaced  by  ■  variety  of  wan  c 
ci^Dured  glaac  coating,  in  wlucfa  the  pna 
This  wan  was  pHncTpilly  made  at  thr 
Minor,  at  Afenndria  and  at  Leaoox 
protaUval: 


being  alio  employed  for  lampe  and  niiil  figures 


m  Ihet. -_ 

ir  destgna  in  relief.  0 


il  often  of  a 


yile  t:^in..  T 


iraled  with 
if 


green  and  yellow  glues  of  m 

HiSTORiCAi  Account  at  Giieei:  VABE-PAUmiio. — Il  has  been 
indintcd  in  Uie  Kction  dealing  with  technical  ptocemea  that 
Greek  vaaes  may  be  dauiSed  under  four  beadiiiEi  accoidirg  to 
Ihechiracterof  IhcdcconlioD,  andlhiiclasificatioD  may  with  a 
Blight  modificsllon  be  adopted  u  a  cbrDnological  one,  the  history 
of  the  art  falling  under  four  main  beads,  under  which  it  will  be 
coavenieul  to  describe  its  development  fram  the  earliest  speci. 
mens  o(  painted  pottery  down  to  the  period  wbed  It  was  finally 
replaced  by  other  methods  ol  decoration. 

■tlwaC  four  daases  and  Iheii  main 
miriaed  aa  Idlowii— 

1.  Vow  ^  lilt  PrimiliM  Pmod  In 
B.C.,  Lndutfing  both  the  Cretan-Mycer 
ol  historical  Greece.  In  the  former  t 
In  polychroiDe  on  a  shining  black  gr 
blade  on  a  buff  groandi  in  the  lam 
or  black- (usoaUy  dull,  doc  ihiay)  on 
fnHn  white  10  pile  red.  In  the  farmer  1 


In^'" 


ire  cUeSy  linei 
Iholo^cd  acen 


[ort-Afiind  T^uer  bnm  about  600-500  B.C. ;  figures  palmed 

Ig  black  on  a  glOHy  ground  varying  from  cream  colour  to 

.......  jiange  nd,  with  engraved  lines  and  white  and  purine  for 

details;  lubjecta  mainly  from  myihology  and  tegend. 

111.  JEAt-Zeand  Vans,  from  ;»  lo  400  B.C.;    figures  drawn  In 
outline  on  nd  day  and  the  bacl^round  wholly  fiOtd  in  with  shining 

and  ihHT'aceiiM'rDiTi  daily  Ufe'^"nyIhokgy'  With  °h™  are 
included  the  vases  with  poiychrome  ftgures  on  white  ground.  In 
these,  which  are  exclu^vely  made  at  Athens,  the  perfection  of 


a>  iel  ^mi  plimtiflrL 

iTg):    alio  Rayet  and  Collig 


CERAMICS 

il  eHtct  laudy;  wlqnti  fuiuird. 

_  .*(  of  this  pmod  VMaart  lirtily 

,  ,._..» ihinliiA  bUck  pollciy  moMlIrd  in  VAriDii*  form*, 

in  *rilb  <)R»nIi<H»  In  nlitl,  all  tinr  beinf  imiulioni  of  Ibe  «Ma[ 
vaxtwhichbtiantaukecheplaccof  piinlnl  •amintbeeuirMtion 
d  (he  HellciiHtic  world. 
I.  Vaia  el  Iht  PrimUitt  Fttiti.—ll  bu  been  odlhI  in  ilic 
il  b  pouible  lo  true  the  devtlapinent 
in  Greece  u  fu 
e  NcolithJ' 


716 

Rpland  by  plair 


introducloiy  le 


'   pouecy   il 


enlly  ll 


liefly    ( 


!    light 


:le.  Tbat  have  yielded 
Se  quantitia  of  piinied 
ttery  of  high  technical 
rit,  uluiUy  with  d(tor»tion 
polychrome  or  while  on  & 

the  period  1500-1500  B.C. 
;,  5o).  Thij  wu  gmduifly 
Kixdcd  by  painting  in  daik 
nint  pigment  I  on  ■  liiht 
siy  gioiind 


-),  fori 


eriod   ( 


■!■(     u  Ibe  "Myccni 


ue  RitiveUoiuJy  nitvmlbtic  yet  decomive 


ftU  over  the  Mediterranc 

4 


Rhodes  and  olbei  Greek  iiluds,  ai 
in  Cypnij,  nhere  a  series  of  ny 


Outside  CiTte  (be  earliest  Creel 
pottery  bas  been  found  in  Cypnn 
and  at  Troy,  witb  simple  lodsed  01 
painted  patlemi  on  a  black  poliihed 


I,  the  V 


s  beiag  an  h 


oiatneirua.  ,^^.^^  ^^j^  ^^^  modelling 
animal  (onni  (figi.  ii>  11):  IhcM  cover  tfae  period 
I.e.  Early  painted  pottery,  parallel  wilb  the 
ate,  has  been  found  in  Thera  and  in  the  important 
it  PhylakopI  in  Meltu.     But  until  (He  gti 


Frc. 


(dUycti 


II.— PtimillvE  ltd  pottery  tfom 
I  dvHiiaiion  and 


rt  in  the  lalter  half  of  the  ucocd 
pt  Crete  where  a  continuous  and 
•ucccsslul  devdopneni  can  be  studied. 

Aboot  the  time  which  it  represented  In  Greek  tradition  by 
Ibe  Dorian  invasion  (1100  a.c.)  the  then  decadent  Mycenaean 
dviltzation  «H  leplaced  by  a  new  one  much  man  backmid  in 
dtvclopmeci,  making  potieiy  of  a  tar  dmpler  and  more  con- 


lal  type,  the  deci 
ll  patterns  lo  the  1 


atFon  being  largely  confined  tc 


lainUnd  and  islands  of  Gm 


dull  black  00 
cd  no  fort  her, 
cetbepaduil 


deibeSipylon 
ual  vases  base 
chart  pain  led  I 


IceEectintha 
lo  not  advaiKs 


tndby  the  bold  and  div 


ds  of  the  Aegean  such  as  Rbodei,  IW 
n  (he  first  carried  on  (be  Hyrenaean 

giihed  by  Its  naturalism  and  otiginilily. 
rse  eflccLs  produced  by  variety  of  colouf 


iiid  bandi  of  birds  and  animals ;  black,  with  incised  Ui 


novtlly  of  lubfcct.    The  oniamentaltOD  is  at  first  eleme 

nUiT. 

nsisling  of  frieiis  of  animals,  cspcdaUy  lions,  deer  and 

goats 

igs.  33  and  It).    Tbese  figures  stand  out  sharply  in 

sainst  Ihe  creamy  bufl  grmmd  which  is  chataitefislic  of 

nnuiy 

Ionic  pottery,  and  dctaih  are  brought  out  by  means 

■aved  lines,  patches  o(  purplish  iron  pigment,  or  by  dtaniag 

rts  of  the  £guiet.  espedaUy  the  heads,  in  outline  oa  lb 

«day 

rwnd.    Another  feature  is- (he  general  use  of  small  mu 

ch  as  roselles  and  crosses  in  great  variety  of  fonn  10 

cover 

CItEEKI 
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Ibc  bii^ligroand  imf  avsid  the  vuM  spans  wUch  tbc  Greet 

utiuibluimd.  The  lyslcn  oC  decoration -tias  beta  (bought  to 
ow«  much  10  Asyrian  textile  ftbrio- 

Om  of  the  brai  though  mom  »dv»nced  eomple*  of  etrly  lonk 
poltFry  ia  2.  pinac  or  pbte  fram  Rhodes  in  the  Briti&h  MuHura, 
OD  which  is  repmented  the  romliat  of  Menelaus  ktid  Hhiot  over 
the  body  of  Euphorbui  (6g.  15);  tbrir  names  are  inscribed 
over  the  figures,  and  this  is  almost  the  earliest  known  inslince 
«f  ImTthoFogical  subject,  the  dale  erf  the  painting  being  not  Iftter 
than  600  B.C.  To  a  slightly  laler  dale  belongs  another  remark- 
able group  of  cups  with  figures  on  a  while  ground,  probably 
made  il  Cyrene  in  North  Alncn.  Of  these  the  most  famous  has 
a  painting  in  [he  inKrtor,  of  Atrailius  II.,  king  of  Cyrene  from 
j*>  to  150  B.tT.,  weighing  goods  for  export  in  1  ship.  Olhets  have 
mythological  subjects,  such  as  Z<U3,  Atlas  and  Prometheus, 
Cadmns  and  Pelopa. 

But  these  rases,  though  stiU  retaining  the  older  technique, 
teallr  belong  to  the  second  dass,  that  of  black-Gguted 


superseded  by  lb 


nclhod 


Fic.  >j.— Eariy  inirril 
Meoelaus  and  H< 

Introduced  and 


n  Rbadei,  with  contest  of 

consideration  of  which 
>nopo]iud  the  industry 


s  from 


simplest 


alpbab 


L  (Plate  I 


1  fuUy^leveloped 
fig.  51)  orien.iL 
covered  with  the 


black-figuied  wares.     In  the  earllr 
indueoce  la  very- marked,  the 

figure*  and  patterns  that  the  background  disappears  and  the 
designs  4ie  at  times  almost  uninteili^ble.  The  general  effect  is 
thus  ibat  of  a  rich  oiientat  tapestry,  and  the  subjects  are  largely 
chosen  from  Ihe  hntutic  and  moiutrou*  cresiions  of  Assyrian 
ut,  such  as  the  sphini  and  gryphoo.  The  vuea  ate  mostly 
imall.  the  ground  varies  ftora  cream  to  ydlow,  and  the  figures 
are  painted  inUackandpurple. 

Both  in  Ionia  and  at  Corinth  daring  Ibe  early  pan  of  ibe  (>th 
ceniuiy  the  sane  tendencies  aic  seen  to  be  at  work,  lending  to  a 
unification  of  styles  under  the  growing  inlhiencc  of  Athens. 
In  Ionia  [see  above)  figure  subject*  became  morE  common,  ar^l 
the  technique  approaches  gradually  cearer  10  the  black-figore 
method.  Similarly  at  Corinth  the  ground  omamenK  diminish 
And  disappeaj,  the  frieiea  of  animals  are  rrstricted  to  the  borders 
of  the  designs,  and  human  figures  are  introduced,  first  singly, 
tlien  in  trieies  or  groups,  and  finally  engaged  in  some  definile 


Gn»km 


onally  aj 


refiwlyeri 


Athens,  was  the  distinguishing  of  female  figures  by  the  use  of 

pTt>gre8s  at  Athens,  though  represented  by  comparatively  few 
vian.  Here  the  adoption  of  Corinthian  and  Ionian  technical 
iraprovemenU  evolved  by  the  middle  o(  the  6th  century  the 
fully  developed  black.figuie  sfyle  which  by  degrees  supplanted 
or  assimElated  all  other  schools. 

II.  Blsekrft*'^  foKi.— At  the  head  of  this  new  developmcM 
stands  (he  famous  Ftanfois  vase  at  Florence,  found  at  Chiusi 


in  iS«  (Fl 

te  1.  fig,  ss 

Its  shape  is  that 

ol  a  traltr 

or  mi  ling- 

bowl,  sod 

t  bears  the 

ligoaiures  of  !t>  maker  and  decorator  in 

Ergoiunoan 

ademe,  KUtiaspa 

nted  me,' 

It  ml^ 

be  described  as  a   Gn 

■ek  mythology  in 

miniaiun 

with  iW 

numerous 

subjects  an<l 

groups  of  figures 

an  from 

legenduy 

Ihe  relum  ol  Hephaestus  to  heaven.    All  the  figures  have  their 

The  general  technique  of  the  black-Sguted  vases  has  already 
been  described,  ll  may  be  noted  as  ■  chronologicBl  guide  that 
the  use  of  purple  for  details  is  much  commoner  in  the  earKee 

when  the  new  fashion  of  red  figures  was  gaining  ground,  both 
colours  were  almost  entirely  dropped.  The  drawing  of  the 
figures  is,  as  might  be  eipected,  somewhai  still  and  conventional, 
though  it  advanced  considerably  in  freedom  before  the  style 
went  out  of  fashion.     Many  vases,  otherwise  carefully  and 

sRecIalion,  as  in  the  works  of  the  srtisia  Amasis  and  Eiekias 
(Plate  I.  fig.  s*)-  The  treatment  of  drapery  is  a  good  indication 
of  colour  to  oblique  flowing 


The  shapes  most  commonly  employed  by  (he  Athenian  poHen 
of  this  period  are  the  an^^a,jhydr  id,  ^yfu,fniiwAae  and  Jekylkat, 
the  firai-named  being  the  most  popular.  A  special  class  of 
amfhffrat  is  formed  by  the-Panathenaic  vases,  which  were  given 
as  prises  in  the  Athenian  games,  and  were  adorned  with  a  figure 
of  the  patron  goddess  Athena  on  one  side  and  a 
of  the  contest  in  which  they  were 
wononlheothcr(fig.56).  They 
usually  hear  the  inscripticm  fur 
'SBi/t^a'  tS>tjit  (1^,  "  I  am 
(a   prize)   from     ' 

dated  by  the  names  of  Athenian 
archons  which  they  bear,  ""  '"'" 

method   of   pal 

figures  with  a  stiH  conventional 

pose  for  the  goddess  being  re- 

The  chief  interest  of  the  black- 
figured  vases  la  really  derived 
from  their  subjects,  which  rang! 
over  every  conceivable  field,  thi 
prt>portion  of  myth  and  legent 
'  ny  life  beini 


1  than 


edirig  period.  They 
t>upa  of  Olympian  am 
which  they  take  part. 


nctude 

ether  deities,  and 
ich  as  the  battle  of 


gods  and  giani 

amflitn  in  the  British  Museum);  Dionysus  and  bis 
latyrs  and  maenads,  the  labours  and  cipknts  of 
1  other  beroei,  subjects  taken  from  the  tale  of  Troy 
ess  familiar  legends;  and  scenes  from  daily  bic, 
, athletics,  thcchaseaDdsoon.  .  The  same  daaslGck- 
w  holds  good  for  Ihe  laler  periods  of  vase-painting, 
^icepiions.     The  proporltoo  of 


T.o?^lc 


7i8 


into  pnitiimce,  new  d«itiei  Hch  u  Era  (Ltnc),  wid  KiU 

(Vitiory)  ippear  for  Ihc  inl  liioc,  ind,  gcaanlly  iptaking,  tlu 
later  bubjecLt  4re  cturactcTued  by  a  BCDlimenUlity  oi  ttDdcDcy 
to  enulion  nhich  is  rolircly  laidgo  to  tlie  comCDtioiuil  Uena- 
typvd  compotJlJcHL}  of  the  6Ih  ceutufy  artist. 

A  nmaikuble  feature  o(  the  Hibjccti  on  black-Ggured  v*sn  i) 
thai  •  ilcmttypcd  lorm  ol  anxpinilion  ii  invariably  adopttd 
at  Icau  loc  the  principal  fieurei,  but  nunor  vjiriitioiu  ui  gener- 
(lly  to  be  found,  u,  lar  in>Unce,  in  the  numbci  d(  byiUndcn; 
and  it  is  almost  an  impouibilily  to  find  any  Iwo  vaH-pniotinp 
which  arc  ciMcl  duplicate-  ^lie  toua  oi  the  ciKBposition  vas 
panly  dclennmcil  by  the  field  available  lor  the  design  ;  when 
this  took  the  form  of  ■  long  itieie  the  space  was  filled  up  with  a 
•cries  ol  qKClAlois  ot  Ihe  repetiticn  ol  tyiHcal  groups,  but  when 
the  design  is  on  a  Iramed  panel  cr  confined  by  onumcutal  borders 
the  Dietbod  of  trcalmcnt  is  adapted  tiom  that  oI  t.  Kui^und 
joHope,  and  (he  figures  limited  to  I«o  or  three.  In  msny  cuca 
it  ii  difficult  to  decide,  In  ibe  absence  o(  inictipi  kail,  whether  « 
DO  a  scene  has  mythiik-ek*l  signiGcaiion;  the  myibokigicaf 
types  are  over  uid  over  again  adopted  for  scenea  of  ordi&ary 


[e,  even  to  tbe  di 


;e  left  tli 


Among  ibe  artists  of  the  period  who  ha' 
the  vases,  besidea  those  alicwly  ncntKMttd,  toe  tDOst 


Ibe  vtin  AaiforVn,  who  not  inly  (woduod  vises  in  eact 

■Betlud,  but  alao  several  in  wfaidi  Ihe  two  lut  conlnaed  (Ig.  ij). 
In  two  or  Ibree  cases  the  subject  ii  actually  the  same  on  eadi 
^dc,  aJnoU  every  detail  beinf  repeated,  except  that  the  colouring 

The  daM  al  which  the  change  took  place  was  formerty  (daced 
well  oa  in  the  jth  century,  on  acamnt  of  the  gral  advance  is 
dtiwing  which  most  ol  the  red-figured  vases  show,  a*  compared 
with  the  black.  They  were  thus  regarded  as  contenporaty 
with  the  painter  Folygnotui,  if  not  with  Pheidias.  But  tbe 
eaavalioni  on  Ihe  AciDpoUi  of  Athens  yielded  so  many  frag- 
ments in  the  advanced  red-figured  aiyle  wbicb  tnuH  be  earlier 
than  4&0  B.C.,  that  ii  has  become  necessary  to  £rul  an  earlier 
dale  Ibe  its  a[^Maraace-  This  is  now  usually  placed  at  about 
570  B.C.,  overlapping  with  the  preceding  period. 

The  ml-figure  period  is  usualiy  subdivided  into  (our,  making 
the  chid  stages  cd  ilevelopDieoI,  and  known  respectively  as  the 
"  Beveii,"  "  slrong,"  "  fine,"  and  "  Iste  fine  "  period*.  Tbdr 
principal  chaOKtetiitki  and  tcfinMntaiive  piiDten  may  be 
briefly  enumented. 

In  the  jrwre  period  there  is  no  raaiked  advatrce  on  the  black- 
figured  vases  as  regards  aylt^  The  figures  are  sliE  more  or  leu 
slifi  and  convcntioBal,  arid  some  yases  even  show  signs  of  an 
decadence.    The  real  devdopaent  is  partly  technical, 


w  being  id  Ibe  red-figure 


we  have  over  seventy  eumplei,  a 

method.  He  b  supposed  la  have  iottoauna  at  Atnecs  a  revival 
of  Ihe  Ionic  fashion  of  painting  on  a  cream4>loured  ground 
instead  of  on  red,  of-which  some  very  eSectivc  examples  have 
been  preserved.    He  was  always  a  potter  rather  than  a  painter, 

dudng  ptsslic  iniUtions  gl  rneUl  vaBes—nther  Ibao  for  their 
painted  decoration.  Most  of  the  atiiiit  of  this  period,  aa  in  tbe 
succeeding  one,  have  left  their  signatures  on  cups  UyUei),  but 

:r  period,  and  maiiy  of  these  cBjnplet  bear  only 


linted  d 


III.  Kcd-jEinml  Vasa. — The  sudden  revciul  of  technical 
method  involved  in  the  change  from  black  figures  on  a  red  ground 
to  red  figures  on  black  is  i»t  al  first  si^l  easy  of  explanation. 
Some  artists,  like  Nicosthenes  and  Andocldcs.  used  both  methods, 
■ometimes  on  the  same  vase,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  two 
went  on  lor  some  years  concurrently.  Ai,  however,  no  inter- 
mediate stage  is  possiUe,  there  is  no  qucsiion  of  development  or 
liantition.  The  new  style  wax  in  f*cl  a  bold  and  ingenious 
innovation.  It  may  poiilUy  hav«  been  suggested  by  a  sniall 
class  ol  vases  in  whkh  the  Agurmare  painted  in  the  black-figure 


painted  in  a  (hi^  red  pigiDepc  on  a  ground  of  shining  black. 
It  may  therefore  have  ecoirred  10  (he  artist  thai  he  could 
obtain  the  HUne  effect  ntere^  by  leaving  the  figures  UDpaintlul 
on  the  rod  clay  and  sumHiDding  them  with  the  black.  The 
chance,  bum,  however,  be  cluaely  astociated  with  the  career  ol 


partly  in  the  introduction  of  new  subjects,  Althoo^  the  duate 
of  iiylc  probably  had  it*  actual  origin  in  the  umpitrro,  aa'  (ruled 
by  Andocides,  (he  new  developments  ate  best  seen  in  the  Jl>^ 
a  form  ol  vase  which  now  sprang  into  pc^ularity  and  oBed 
forth  the  chief  eSorts  of  the  principal  artists.  Its  cumdiuilais 
gave  ample  scope  for  skilful  eSecIs  of  drawing  and  decontive 
artangementi  and  the  eajUei  painters  devoted  all  their  atteiUiM 
to  perfecting  i(  a*  a  work  of  decomtivt  art.  For  other  shape*, 
such  as  the  tydria  and  btyUot,  tlie  old  method  was  lor  ■  lime 

The  inDsI  typical  aitbt  ol  (he  period  was  Epictetua,  and  oiIki 
famoga  cuE^paintas  were  Famphaeus,  Cachrylion  and  Pbintias 
The  earliest  cups  srt  decanted  in  a  quite  ample  tashioa  bkc 
those  of  the  black-figure  period,  often  with  a  lia^  fignie  euft 
side  between  two  large  "  symboUcal  "  eyes,  and  a  sirigle  fignie 
in  a  drcle  in  Ihe  interior.  To  the  latter  the  ariiH  at  GntdeiWcd 
bis  chief  efforts,  though  even  here  his  scope  was  at  firat  limiled. 
But  although  he  had  nol  yet  attained  (o  skill  in  eompaaitka, 
he  did  discover  that  the  drcular  space  wai  well  ad^Mad  lot 
exhibiting  his  newly-acquired  abilities  as  a  dran^tsman  and 
for  di^iosing  figures  in  ingcnHnisly  conceived  attlludca.  Id  all 
cases  the  object  mi  to  fill  the  qmcc  as  far  aa  piMsibIc,  a  char- 
BCterjitic  of  all  Ihe  best  Greek  art.  By  degree*  moK  aUcaiioa 
was  paid  to  the  design*  on  tbe  exterior,  and  tbe  irngle  Gpires 
were  replaced  by  groups,  but  regular  compoaitioo*  in  tkc  (onn 
ol  friezes  telling  Kane  slory  were  not  introduced  untD  quite  Ibe 
end  of  this  period,  Epidetui  was  Ihrou^out  bli  camr  a 
Ihonnighly  "  archaic  "  artist,  bnt  a 
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mide  by  CicbryHon,  wboiUDdt  oa  llw  vtrgt  id  tbc  (uccsHliiii  1      In  ibe  ItUfnt  <t)r|e,  vhkh  bcgfiu  tbont  440  BC,  the  pictorial 
sUgc-  I  cE«t  ii  prtMi-vcd,  but  with  perfected  ikill  in  dtswing  the  com- 

Ttie  itrtHi  period  centia  round  the  lumc  of  Euplironiiu,  tbe  |  poatltDM  deterioraie  greftlly  in  merit,  uid  become  at  once  ovcr- 
lullior  of  a  really  greai  attiiUc  movtmnu.    Sit  ciptdty  lor  |  refined  and  cuelnh    The  figurea  are  crowded  togcihei  witheul 

invcnling  new  subje"-  —  —  ' interest."  The  fashion 

po«e» — or  otherwise  *  of  enh4nciiig  the  dp- 

ImosI  unjinown  in  the 


KCBis  10  represent  Ih  dssks,  blue  and  green, 

devdopmenl  trotUtlon  ajih  gilding.    AthJetic 

■led  with  the  painter  olo^cal  lubjccts  yield 

Cleanae,   th«  In-  plice  loKeneifrom 

venlor  of  loiesfaort-  the  life  of  wDmen 

■»tng  and  other  and    children   or 

figures    were    no  of  figgro  (6g.  jo). 

longer    represented  |  \      A  good  ciunple 

enilusivdy  in  pro-  I  )  of   this    style    is 

file,  as  in  the  bliclc-  ^  J  an    amphora    frora 

figured  vises  which  )  Rhodes    with    ihe 

vince   beyond    Ibe  womng   llielis,    in 

conventions      of  which    polychrome 

Egyptian  art.    Ten  vi  and  gilding  are  inlro- 

it  is  not  certain  thf  and   elaborate  spcct- 

actually  painted  by  I  d  (and  perhaps  made) 

of  Ihemhavingmylhd  liesof  the  Crimeaand 


FlO.  j8.— Cup  by  Euphronii 


Athena  and  Poseid 

ton  for  the  soil 

«(  Attica,  both  fro 

.figure  method  it  one  In  which  the 

'  ^^wJ^''^  "^ 

.mbling  pipe- 

be  figures  ate 

drawn  in  oulline'ir 

and  partly  filled  u 

Q  with  washes 

of  coloiir.  chiefly  red,  purplish 

«I»  with  blue' or 

green.    This 

;  been  popular 

about    the   middle 

:   of   the  jlh 

century  B.C.  and  1 

■as  employed 

times.    For  decorative  eSect  and  beauty  of  compositioa  their  1      Contemporary  w 
vases  have  never  been  surpassed.    As  an  eiample  we  may  quote  I  figures,  are  painted 
n  kelyli  or  beaker  in  the  British  Museum  signed  by  Hieron,  with  |  clay,  with  which  tt 
a  group  of  Eleusinian  deities. 
The  lat^r  vases  of  this  period 

tion.  though  the  subjects  are 
characterized  by  greater  dm- 
pliciLy  and  largeness  of  style. 

In  Ihe  fiw  alyle  (460-440  B.C.) 

breadth  of  effect  and  dignity  aie  lor   tne  tunerai   irnytnn  wnich 

aimed    M,    attd    although  cup-  came    into    fashion    at  Athens 

paintiiig  had  passed  its  lenith,  /  about  that  lime.    These  vases, 

and    signed  specimens    become  I  \  nhich   form   a  class  by  Ihem- 

rarer,  yet,  con»dciing  the  red-   '  f  selves,  were  made  specially  lor 

figured  vases  as  a  whole,  this  funeral    ceremonies    and    were 

period    eidiibits    the  perfection  painted  with  subjects  relating  to 

of  technique  and  drawing.    In  the  tomb,  such  as  the  laying-out 

many  of  the   larger  vases  the  of  the  corpse  on  the  bier,  the 

scertes  are  of  a  pictorial  char--  ferrying  of  the  dead  over  the 

acler.  landscape  being  inlro-  Styi  by  Charon,  or  (most  fre- 
quently) mourners  bringingofler- 
iiig!tothetomb(flg.3i).    They 

into  the  4th  century,  but  the 
Di  tne  nnesi  cups  in  mis  styie  is  later  examples  ate  very  de- 

inthe  Berlin  Museum,  it  is  signed  generate  and  careless, 

by  the  artists  Etginus  and  Aril-  Of  other  fonns,  especiaHy  the 

tophanes,  and  the  subject  Is  the  tylix  and  the  ^yiii  (loilet-boi), 

a  beautiful  iyJrio  in  the  British  Flo.  39.— Uydriaby  Meidias  in  (bestyleot  Palygnotus.  "''i'''  *'"•"'  »  delicacy  ol  dtaw- 

>1uscum  by  the  painter  Meidias  ing  and  firmne^  of  touch  never 

with  subjects  from  Crecit  legend  in  two  fn'erei  (lig.  ig),  I  surpassed,  although  (he  lines  were  probably  only  drawn  with  a 
GcneTalty.speaking.  there  is  .1  reaction  in  favour  of  mjilhologicst  brush.  The  technique  of  1he»e  vases  may  reflect  the  methods  of 
uibjects.  I  the  painter  Polygnotus  and  his  conlcmpoiaries,  who  used  a 


duced,   with   figures 

ranged  at 

different  levels,  and 

herein  we 

may  see  a  reflection  0 

f  the  style 

pi  the  painter  Poljgno 

itiis.    One. 

720 

limitid  number  0 
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■  aUU  (TOUDd.  Anoit  tb 
«iui  ihtD  the  cup  in  Ihe  bjtiih  MuMiun  with 
Aphnxlite  riding  an  ■  (oom;  the  doifD  U  eotinjy  in  brown 
oullino,  nnd  Ihc  drawing,  jl  ilightly  uchajc,  full  ol  (tux  tad 


irale  I  iHir-.  mm.    On  ("hi  ktt  u  *  gilt 
in  ocnochoc  on  ■  low  uUf;  wi  the  r®il 


s  on  the  bUck-figured,  but 

n  1 

Idy  gtutc 

freedoni  o[  trea 

compoiilio 

ii  almnt  *ali« 

yd 

■Of  hii  own 

iTom  the  plice  where  Ihtjr 

dlsiingunhwl  by 

hav 

design  linn 

BgutB  on 

each  (ide,  ollen 

Bcait;  Ihn 

e  vaus  an   abo 

Urn 

the  matve 

DU3  brilliance  ol 

heir 

bhct  (Bg. 

>). 

thJ^',!^ 

Ihe  middle  of  the 
im  of  the  Aihenia 

Slh 

in    the    growing 

whkhhen 

l.ch«  to  local  leg 

ndi 

all,  lho« 

ypic 

the   Attic-  tpluiiB,   the 

sf  vbom  in  all  ucls  of 
out  of  all  propoTtioa  to 

ice  of  tbi>,  too,  in  anolber 
Many  vases,  especially  lie  cups  of 
:vere  "  and  "  ilrong  "  periods,  bear 
oi  persons  inscribed  on  the  designs 
with  Ihe  word  mWi,  "fait"  or  "  noble." 
"  the  boy  li  fair,"  The  ei»cl 
been  much  discussed,  bul  evi- 
*  that  the  penuns  celebrated  must  have 
the  lime,  and  were  probibly  youths  fimoui 
lot  tneir  beauty  or  alhlclic  prowess.  Some  of  the  names  are 
Ifaose  of  historical  characters,  lucb  as  Jllpparthus,  Milliades 
or  Alcibiadei,  and,  though  Ihey  cannot  alwayi  be  idcniified 
wilh  Ihcse  celebrated  personage;,  enough  evidence  has  ban 
attained  to  be  of  gjcal  value  lot  kbc  chiDnology  i^  the  vases. 


Further,  tba  ptactka  nt  tlw  vi      .  .  .      _ 

panicuUr  favourite  name  or  Kt  of  DUnei  hai  eubled  u 
incttaie  out  knowledge  ol  the  chuadeiiitics  o(  lodividaj 
aiiiiis  by  identifying  uniigiiHi  vaK)  with  the  votk  of  paiticuUi 


IV.  rem  0/  Ou  tkcaJaa 

-tor 

an  practical  pnnwes  tbe 

ed-figure 

lyle  at  Athens  can 

mend  with  the  fallal  tiie 

lyin404 

B.C     Painted  vaiea 

didi 

et  then  aliocetba 

made,  as  ibe  Panathenaic  priae  m 

■tesandllwfuoen 

Ittjtitti 

aliiy,  bu 

a  la 

id  deoulence  let 

in.    Tie 

hole  tend 

ency  of  the  «th  a, 

lury 

■JL  in  Gnece  «■ 

*  one  of 

hnd  that  there  muit  have  been  a  general  .migiaticHi  of 
ciaftsoen  from  Athens,  not  only  to  the  Ciiraea  and  to  Nanh 
Africa,  bul  also  to  loulbern  Italy,  which  now  becomes  the  dud 
centre  of  vase  production.  Here  there  wen  many  rich  and 
flnaiihiDg  Greek  coloniec  or  Grecianlted  lowna,  (ach  as  Tarm- 
lum,  Pacitum  and  Capua,  ready  to  wdcome  tbe  new  an  ai  an 
addition  10  their  muiy  luiuiici.  In  fbe  cbaracter  of  Ibe  vaaet 
of  this  period  we 

qilendid  or  slwwy 
aspect;  the  only 
aim  being  size  and 
gaudy  colouring. 


of    Ihc    Athenian 
but     with    entire 


the  (igurei.  Large 
masses  of  while 
are  invariably  em- 
ployed, esperially 


.  4JO  n.c).  Aguie  of  Biueii:  the  other  ude 
Yellow  is  Introduced  foi  details  of  hair 


I,  wrcalhs  of  leaves,  or 
having  now  become  ei 


eminate.  The  fanciful  a: 
:  Ggum  and  the  frequc 
lieate  thai  ibealrical  reprt 
ihe  vase.piinlets.    The  great  painters  of  the  4lh  cc 


ilorymay 
ilribuled  their  diare  of  inspiiaiion,  bul  raiher 
perhap*  in  the  subjects  chosen  than  in  regard  ID  siylei  though 
the  eBecl  of  many  scene*  on  the  Uiget  vases  is  decidedly  irictoriil, 
table  for  theii  emotional  and  dnmaiic 


)r  tragedy  u  weD  as 
taken  diteclly.ulhers 
such  as  the  UcJm. 
id  [he  anange- 


comedy  plays  ils  pari.    Many  sub 
■"    ctly,  Irom  Ibe  plays  of  Ei 
bo  (Plate  II.  fig.  6a],  or  Ha. 
of  (he  scenes  a  essentially 


"^^fSinftft"' 
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Fig.  s*- — Corinthian  Ji 


Fig.  S3- — Francois  Vase. 

(From  Furtw2n);1er    and    Reichhold,    Grieckiicke 

Vaseamaitrci,  by  pemiisaon  of  F.  Bruckmann.) 


Fig.  54.^ Black- Figured  Amphor 
By  Exekios. 


;. — Vase  from  Southern  Italy., 
Signed  by  Python. 


Fig.  56.— Bowl  made  at  Calcs  in  imitation  of  metal. 
(ind  Cent.  D.  c.) 


Fig.  58.— Vase    ot 

Glh  Cent.  B.  c.  in 

form  of  hcl meted 

FiR.  57.— Vase    ol    sth 

head. 

Cent.  B.  c,  modelled 

in  form  of  head. 

Fig,  60. — Amphora  of  Apulian  style,  with 
stene  from  Euripides'  "Hecuba." 


rig.  S9."~l'lask    of 


rdbyGOOgle 
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Tig.  61. — Mould  (or  Arretine  Bowl,  Fig.  63. — Jat  of  Anetine  Ware  from  Capua. 


Jar  placed  in  Bronze  Chair. 


Fig.  67.— Medallion  from  Vase 
made  in  S.  France,  with  Scene 
from  Tragedy.  (3rd  Cent  alter 
ChrisL) 


Fig.  68.— Jar  of  Rhenish  Ware 
with  Inscription.  (3rd  Cent. 
after  Christ.) 
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nibjKU  (krivcd  from  tk  pi 


the  KlLing  il^apled  [r 

of  mythi,  alhcn  comic  icentt  of  diily  Life. 

Miny  viun  of  thia  period,  eipedaUy  cboae  of  krge  tile,  wrre 
eiprcHly  detigncd  for  funcnJ  porpoKA.  Some  of  tbe«e  beat 
npTfictltatiODt  of  the  UHkrworld.  vUh  groupA  of  &^m  uuderr 
Boing  puniihmeDI.  On  mhrn  ihrinea  or  tombs  are  depicted— 
wmtlimei  conuining  efBgie*  of  the  dcceucd,  u  which  tbc 
RlilivH  make  oOeiingi— ai  on  the  Athenian  Ittyliti.  Bat  by 
fat  the  greatec  portion  of  the  tubtecu  an  liken  from  daily  life, 


:  a  purely  fan. 


like  the  designi 
type  ii  that  of  a  young  man  and  a  woman  eichanging  pinenlj, 
the  preience  of  EnH  implying  thai  they  are  icenei  of  couitihip. 
liie  vaiB  of  this  period  an  uiually  grouped  is  three  or  four 
dilferent  types,  cocmponding  to  the  andeot  districts  of  Lucaaia, 
Campania  and    Api-^'*     *^^^ 

technique,  drawing 
jectL  In  Laanian 
drawing  is  bold  tod  i 
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a  levrl  with  Coiopt  In  this 


t  collcclion  oj  Cypf iote  pottery- 


SSB 


igu    (St     Paeribur.,     l«59-l888l; 
[875-1889):    /o*rtu3l    del    iaiirrtul 

(iMo.  Ac):  JtmmunH  amillli  (Milan.  1890.  Ac.);  UimamntU 
VOJ  (Pam,  ta7>'l89«)l  UmumiUI  PuI  (Patii,  ttq4,  Ac.); 
Rmt  iircA<oiii(i«tf  (Puil,  1S44.  Ac.).  The  older  worfci  have  lieea 
EccFDiTy  iuper»d«I  by  Lmportant  puukalioni  embodying  the  tUeil 
virwi  luch  ai  Hartw:;,  Dii  vitcKicitn  MiiiUrKiahn  Its  lUintfn 
muffarrna  SUli  {itoi);  Louvn,  CaMttm  itt  fiaantitiui  it 
(crrcfi^,  byE.Poitier  (iSaa.Ac.iiS,  Rciaach.  m^Utn  du  hw 
pti'U  (Puii,  1899-1900)1  H.  B.V/tiXtn.HUInryaJAnanUFMrry 
[CtRk.Etmian  and  Rooun},  too;,  irith  an  ewnent  bibliographical 
li«:al»Mi. -Hijchyloi"  ia Xff,5.  «li.  (1909)  p- 'oj. 

""'■SCAH    PoriE»T.— 

ith  IbedeMelopmenloE 
potteiy  in  Greece  mm 

ioftheartioEttutia, 


teek.    The  petfod  of 


trial  vases  is  (ol-  / 

low«d  by  a  petiod  I 

of  decadence  char-  < 
■cteriied  by  itnsU 

Ions   with  puitly 


A  mU-known  enm 

wotk  of  the  former  it 
Uadrid  with  Hemcli 
isg  his     children,  a  tfaealiiciil 


"  period  Itora  the 


a  fine  eiample  of  Python's  work  in  >  infer 

._ ...  .__ieum,  with  Atmeoa,  the  mother  of  Heracles, 

placed  on  the  funeral  pyre  by  her  husband  Amphitiyon,  and 
rain-nymphs  quenching  the  Oaioes  (FUte  I.  Gg.  sj). 

About  the  end  oI  the  3rd  cenluty  B.C.  the  manuiaclun  of 
painted  vatei  vould  seem  to  have  been  rapidly  dying  ovl  in 
Italy,  as  had  long  been  the  case  elsewhere,  and  Ibcir  fihtce  is 

human  figures,  or  ornamented  wilhUamptd  and  moulded  reliefs. 
TTieie  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  the  Arreliae  and  so-called 
"  Samian  "  red  wares  ol  the  Roman  period.  In  all  these  wares  we 
see  a  lendcncy  to  the  imitation  of  metal  vases,  which,  with  the 
growth  of  luxury  in  the  MeUcoistic  age,  had  entirely  replaced 
painted  pottery  both  for  UK  and  omsmcnl;  the  pottery  of  the 
period  is  reduced  to  a  tubatdinile  and  utilitarian  position,  merely 
lupplymg  the  demanda  ol  dioae  in  the  humbler  sphers  ol  life. 
C-IUM 


.    Cups  and  pola  have 


^  The  neit  period,  the  euUest  which  can  be  spoken  ti  as 

"  Etniscan,"  is  known  as  the  "  Villanova  "  period,  fiom  a  site 
o{  that  name  near  Bologna,  or  as  the  period  of  (ut-Iombs  (a 
fouc),  from  the  formol  the  graves  in  whiii  Ihe  pottery  has  been 
found  (see  VlUJiMOva).  It  begins  with  the  glh  cenluty  B.C. 
and  iatta  for  about  two  hundred  years.  The  plt-tomhs  usually 
contain  large  ritaeraiy  una  or  essmuia  (containing  the  ashes  of 
Ibe  dead],  fashioned  by  kind  ficm  a  badly-levigaled  valcanlc 
clay  known  aa  imfailt  llalkt.  These  vessels  were  Ineguhiriy 
baked  in  an  open  Gre,  aiui  the  crjour  of  the  surface  variea  from 
red-brown  to  greyish  black.  They  nppear  to  have  been  covered 
with  a  polished  slip,  intended  to  give  the  vases  a  metallic  appear- 
ance. -The  shape  of  (he  urns  is  peculiar,  but  uniform^  they  have 
a  amall  handle  at  the  widest  pan  and  a  cover  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  bowl  with  handle  (Plate  lU.  Eg.  63).  Their omtmenta- 
tjon  consisla  of  indscd  or  stamped  feometrical  omamcats  formed 
in  the  moist  clay  in  bands  round  the  neck  and  body^  more 
rarely  patterns  painted  in  white  are  found.  Common  polleiy 
is  also  found  showing  little  advanca  ob  that  b'         ~ 
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Wiuv 


fGTRL-saUi 


SomctloKi  Ibe  dneni;  unu  lake  Ihs  fona  ai  Iiuu  (lupirla), 
■hough  thne  ire  more  often  found  in  (he  neighboiiiii«Kl  al 
Rome.  One  of  the  bat  ciampki  i*  in  the  Briiiih  Uiueumi  it 
itill  contiins  uhcs  wUcb  wen  intoted  throti^  i  Uitle  door 
■ecuied  by  a  cord  pxKJnfl  through  rin^  The  ornunenlition 
mggejls  Ihe  ride  carpeniiy  of  a  primitive  hui,  the  cover  or  roof 
being  vaulted  with  raixd  ridgs  to  repreient  (he  beami.  Ihe 
Aurface  u  policed,  and  other  tpecimem  are  occaaioDiUy  painted 
with  p»i(Bms  in  while. 

In  the  ncit  stage  a  change  is  seen  in  (be  fonn  of  the  tombi, 
the  pit  being  rcpUced  bjr  ■  trench;  thii  i>  accordingly  knowi 


uihe" 


./«. 


le  Ath. 


bfroi 


£(h  century  p.c.  to  the  b^juui  _ 
Greek  potleiy  now  hnt  imke  their  eppeansce.  Tie  chaiacic 
ol  the  local  pottery  actually  tetnaim  for  lome  time  the  tame  a 
that  ol  the  preceding  pciiod,  but  it  improves  in  techjuque-  B. 
degiFcfl  an  improvFjneut  in  the  forma  is  also  noted,  and  nei 
vaiifties  of  ornamentation  are  introduced;  there  is,  faowevei 


irelyn 


.  of  )> 


iwiSin)  of  red  ware,  the  lower  part  l>eiag  ei< 
the  upper  haa  bands  ol  design  stamped  re 
friczeik  Thne  designs  were  cither  prodncei 
or  rdled  out  from  cylinders  tike  those  used 
subjeels  arc  usually  q 


found  (t  Cervi 


rlonia.    The 


made  in  Etnuia,  eipcdilly  ai  similar 
vases  have  been  found  in  Rhodet  and  Sldly;  either  it  was 
imported,  or  it  was  alocal  imitation  of  Greek  models. 

The  other  class  is  similar  as  reg«pds  the  shapes  and  the  nature 
ol  the  cby,  but  i>  distinguished  by  having  painted  subjeels  in 
white  ouiline)  on  a  red  glossy  ground.  The  clay,  a  kind  of 
sjHjajftf/fd/ictf,  WAS  first  hardeDcd  by  baking,  and  then  imiiturc 
ol  wax,  reun  and  iron  oxide  was  applied  and  polished;  on  thii 
the  pigments,  a  mlilure  ol  chalk  ami  earth,  were  laid.  The 
subjects  arc  from  Greek  mytbolDgy  or  are  at  least  Greek  in 
'   le  is  purely  Etruscan,  and  the  drawing 


The  lomth  period  shows  a  close  coni 
but  the  diSeieuce  is  defined  Gnily  by  tl 
type  of  tomb  in  the  form  of  a  chamber  ( 


nuity  with  the  third; 


Tlie  period  eiicodi  Inm  at 
1  is  lurthcc  marked  by  the  general  intr 
to  Etruiia  and  by  the  appcaiance  of  insi 


To  this  period  also  h 


•  M™ 


remarklbk 


lustrous  black  slip  on  which  have  been  pal 
blue  and  a  yellowish  white.  The  colours  have  unionunaieiy  now 
almost  disappeared,  and  it  i*  doubtful  if  they  had  been  Ared.  The 
principal  subject  is  from  the  story  of  Theseus  and  A  rfidne.  This 
teab  also  contained  >  large  wheel-made  fMm  of  red  impaila 
wore  with  dcugns  pointed  in  polychnme.  In  the  Regvlini- 
GoUmi  tomb  at  Cervetti  (about  6sob.c.)  brgc  cauldnw  of  red 
glossy  w*n  were  found,  with  grypboDir  bead*  pnjjertlng  all 
round.  U>  which  chains  were  attached.  A  similar  cauldron  from 
Faltiii  on  a  hich  open-wock  stand  la  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


to  the  bmccMero  ware,  which  is  chiractcrhlic  ef 

of  this  period,  though  the  carflest  eiampln[A 
backtalkerado(tbe7>hcentuiy,  Itimain  feature  isthrbUct 
paste  of  which  it  is  composed,  covered  with  a  more  or  less  sfcr.ini 
black  tlip.  Modem  expeiiments  seem  to  indicate  that  Ihc  iliy 
was  smoked  or  lumigated  in  a  closed  chamber  after  baki^f, 
becoming  thereby  blackened  throufhoul,  and  the  surf  ace  wisibn 
polished  with  wax  and  resin.  Analyses  of  (be  ware  have  prevrd 
thai  it  contains  carbon  and  that  it  had  been  lightly  fired.  The 
oldest  buuiat  vaaea  are  small  and  hand-made,  sometimn  iriLk 
LiKlsed  Kcoaielrical  pallemi  engraved  with  a  sharp  toe)  likr 
metal-work.  (Mental  inBtience  then  appears  in  ■  serirt  d 
chalice-shaped  cupa  found  at  Ctnrtii  with  tricia  of  anitaih. 
From  abogi  560  b.c.  onwards  tie  vase*  are  all  wbeel-madt,  wiib 
ornaments  in  relief  either  stamped  fnHD  a  cylinder  or  composnlcf 
separate  racdalliooi  attached  to  the  vaie.     The  subjects  nnp 

oHcrings  (fig.  34);  in  other  cases  we  find  meanin^ess  gnwfB  of 
figures  or  plant  forms.    These  types  are  found  chic 


The  last  variety  of  peculiarly  £tn 

mummies.  They  are  rude  representalionl  of  Ihe  human  igin, 
the  head  forming  the  cover,  and  in  the  tombs  were  plirtil  on 
round  chain  of  wood,  btonse  or  (em-cotU.  An  eiample  of  turt 
a  jar  on  a  btnnie-ptaled  chijr  may  be  seen  io  the  Etruscan  Hom 
of  the  British  Irtuseum  (Plate  III.  fig.  65).  Their  origin  haibfrt 
traced  to  the  funeral  masks  found  in  the  earUcst  Etruscan  mmis- 
Ftom  these  a  gradnnl  transition  miy  be  observed  fiom  tht  mJsl 
(1)  placed  on  Ihe  cflipse,  (1)  on  the  cinerary  urn,  (j)  ihe  htid 
modelled  in  Ihe  tnund  and  combined  with  the  vase,  and  <|I  i' 
lost  (he  complete  bumaa  figure.  The  earlirat  of  these  jirs  iir 
found  in  the  "  pit-tombs  "  of  the  Sth  century  a.c,  and  the  lilM 
and  most  developed  types  belong  to  the  jtb  century  i.e. 
The  Ikiil  shown  by  Ihe  Etruscans  in  metal-work  and  l«r 
'   ■       ■   ■  'ayspunlj 


the  GrtElc  fasi 
len  plastic  in  che 
ol  Lhc  Cervetri  ai 


.     The  kbids  already  d 


1  pointed  vi 
ciibed  an  all  more  M 


:drara  finds,  which  have  little  In  comDxffl 
id  exhibit  a  quite  undeveloped  an.  B<ii 
lib  century  B.C.,  when  Greek  vase)  w. 
in  large  numbers,  attempt*  were  made  l> 
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imiuie  tha  hlHJi-fifnn  tlJ^t,  tiptddly  <d  t  puttciUu  cbn 
Ionian  vua.  Imiittiona  bt  ihcM  ut  to  bo  fooii4  in  nc 
miueumi  oad  may  be  lodily  msfniicd  as  ElniocaB  fm 
peciiUarilMi  el  style,  diiwinf  and  wbject,  aa  well  u  Um 
inferior  technique  [£«.  is). 
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TkIuhuI  PHftuti.—^Rtma  pour 

liiefly  o*iau  to  extciuive  ducovniea 
I  weAtem  hvnpt-  It  may  be  cUki) 
nly  the  aeoood  vriU  concern  lu  for  tt 

foTbotlic] 


At  alileidile(4lli-jni 


tt  FjiJer 


I.e.)  Ihey  bc^n  to  topy  red- 
itu siniiLuly  unaucceuful  tr^ults.  With  tbc 
nail  dan  bI  a  Bmniliat  ambitioiu  cliandcr 
(Civita  CuteUana).  of  wlilcb  there  ii  a  lood 
example  in  tlie  Biitiib  Museum  wilb  the  nbjcct  of  tbc  iniint 
Ileradca  itrangliag  the  Bcrpenlg,  they  are  all  narked  by  theit 
inrerior  material  and  finish  atid  their  bizarre  decoration^  The 
style  is  often  repolaive  and  disagteeable^  u  veil  as  ineffective, 
and  the  grim  Etnucan  deiticd,  sucb  ai  Chanin,  are  generally 
iDt  rciduced-  Some  of  these  vaaca  have  palmed  inscriptions  in  the 
Etruscan  alphabet.  The  latest  spcdoKni  poaitivcly  degenerate 
into  barbariUQ. 

Painted  vases  of  native  maniilactuie  are  also  found  in  the 
eilremc  sonth  of  Italy  and  have  been  attributed  to  the  indigenou* 
iace«  of  the  Peucetians  and  Mcssapiani;  their  decoration  i> 
partly  geomRrical,  partly  in  Fonveitional  plant  forma,  and  is 
the  mult  of  naiuial  developDent  lathei  than  of  imitation  of 
Greek  types.  Some  of  the  shapes  an  chuacleristic,  especially 
a  large  four-handled  traler.  They  cover  the  prdijd  Aoo'tso 
B.C.,  alter  which  they  were  ousted  by  the  Graeco-Ittlign  pro- 
ductions we  bave  already  descrifjed. 

RoUA!!  FonEKV. — Roman  vases  are  tar  inferior  to  Greek; 


Ejyplian  or  Syrian  pott, 
the  potter  for  Ibeif  comp 
largely  mechaniul,  ihey  ai 
production. 

It  has  been  noted  that 


1  of  molina  1. 


illogelber  a 


lotbe 


l^n  perioej— namely,  the 
Sra  ana  jna  ceniunes  B.C. — ceramic  art  had  reathod  the  taniB 
stage  of  evohilion  all  round  the  Mediterranean,  painted  pottery 
had  been  ousted  by  metat-work,  and  sndi  vases  ai  continued  to 
be  made  wen  practkally  Imitations  of  metal  both  in  Greece  and 
Italy.  These  latter  we  must  regard  ai  representing  otdioaty 
househdd  pottery,  or.as  supptyingrlo  Ihoie  who  could  not  afford 

a  humble  but  fairly  efficient  substilote.  There  is  ■  terra-cotta 
borrl  of  the  jnd  century  B.C.  in  the  British  Museum  which  is 
an  exact  replica  ol  a  chased  silver  bowl  with  rtliefi  in  the  sane 

IhinnsCpiatell,  fig.  56). 

These  Imilat  ions  of  metal  were  largely  made  In  lootbem  Italy, 
a  district  which  enjoyed  close  anisilc  relations  with  Etnitfa, 
■nd  we  have  already  seen  that  the  same  principle  had  long  been 
in  vogue  among  the  Etruscans.  Hence  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
■n  important  centre  of  pottery  mannfacture  should  have  sprang 
up  in  Eimria.  in  the  inij  cfotuiy  B.C,,  whidi  lor  many  years  set 
the  fashion  to  the  whale  Roman  imtld.  But  before  discussing 
■uch  products  it  may  be  as  well  la  uy  aomctbing  on  the  lechaical 
liantcler,  ghapa  nnd  uses  ol  Roman  pottay  la  general. 


isually  knoKn  to  ardueobiiHi  ai  Inra  lipILsU, 

H  all  klndi  ol  cby  were  UKd.  vaiying  unewhat  in 
ainanuieguBB,  andnnging  ui  colour  *ben  fired  from  black  to  gny, 
dnb,  yellow,  brown  aad  red.  Tl>c  clays  varied  eieallyin  quality; 
nHM  of  the  intlery  nude  in  souihcni  Gaul  wai  ^ihioned  fivn  the 
fetrujiEoous  red  clay  01  the  Allip"'— '^'  '^"'  —  =-  " —  —  n-n-- 
and  in  that  neighbourluDd  a  wl 
■  anefuUy  kviattd  red  day  la 


H-Kcmy4n-Rollat 


te  day  was  used.  In  Italy  we  fin 


.nanufaclure  of  vases  the  Romani  used  ll 
rceki.  They  were  all  made  on  the  whee 
I  (in,  inch  ai  the  large  caiki  (itlia).  wh 
me.     Specimens  of  putien^  wttrds  hav 

ras  nece&iary.  and  the  dcaniion  wai  ii 
had  lo  be  raadc  bearing  th 
he  KheJl  <°<tJ^^J"°"^ 


firit  the  tiamj 

were  then  preued  if] 

^^th'e  day  >u 
Hoductd,  dHontioi 

™hc  addlrwn  of  i 


^iTllI.  fig.6. 
«.  u>d  wereV 


clay.    LaM  niunbcrs  of  these 


oT  the  various  potnry  1 
place  of  manulacture. 


n  (fStTlii! 

rorded  valuable 
»itns,a>  tbcir 
indlhe  value  of 


am  seat  Ciernionl.  at  Chttelet  in  flaute-Mame,  and  n 
n  Lo(.<t-GaranBe.  In  Germany  nod  remains  bave  coi 
t  at  Helligenbeig  in  Baden,  at  llcddcrnheini  near  Fiankfo 


a  t«ig  lilt  of  Edoes  of 


1  and  lists  of  Hch  kilns  see  Watien.  .IwinJ 
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-    ..  .  ling  liquMit  tuch  at  iuE%, 

RhId,  tbc  principal  «n  ibe  urenu,  Bafw«ia(iat)ieGRek>bBX*i, 
llw  nupnOii,  B  kind  ot  flult  wHh  ElobuUr  baay.  and  the  l^m.  ■ 
Mmm-Hcloid  Ibdi  or  buItlE.  01  driaUnf-cupt  the  Ronuni  had 
■linrM  u  liifE  ■  varietyu  Ibe  GrcIb.  and  tbe  [Rat  nia)orini  of  Ih* 
omvnFdtid  TueaproKTi'ed  totbeprBKUt  day  wendnrocsfiothii 
purpoBT-  The  generic  name  For  a  cop  was  fwafma,  but  tbe  Ro«nar 
tonviied  many  of  (he  Cn  ' 
Hk  eottii  appean  to  havi 
■  —   19  die  Greek  t^. 


rialy,  Cut 


Vnre 

—The  Latin  writ. 

N^,and 

in  parlioiUr  Plioy, 

113  dIso)  ia  luly 

Asia  Minor  and  dMwhm, 

amoiufottbeptoJucu 

n  of  pot  teiy  in  Roman  times. 

rith  (pedal  comme 

odatisa 

he  "  Samian  Wate," 

which,  be  says, 

ns  ma 

tained  by  ArreSum 

dmi 

n  pottery  Is  also 

alluded 

mwu  adopted  in 

times  as  descriptive 

I  Komao  red  wan  k 

Ifa  nli 

s,  whetbei  found  in 

my 

Giu!  or  Britain 

But 

was  only  accepted 

s  early  as  1S40 


Lislinguiih  the  vis« 
tound  there  Ma  local  product,  now  known  as  "  Arretioe"  ware. 
Hie  riarDc  "  Samiaa  "  has,  however,  adhered  to  the  provincial 
wars  atid  at  the  present  day  is  often  used  even  by  archaeoJogistSr 
But  recent  tbeanhes  have  shown  that  nearly  ill  the  provincial 
nm  an  be  traced  to  Gaulish  or  Gennui  potteries,  and,  since 
it  1*3  Implied  by  Fliny  that  "  Somian  "  pottery  rs  older  than 
"  Anetioe,"  the  name  may  aov  be  faitly  rejected  altogether, 
u  we  have  rejected  the  name  "  EUum«d  "  for  Greek  pottery. 
Tbe  Romans  probably  lOed  it  a)  a  geu.eiic  tens,  just  at  we  Qcak 
of  "  china,"  and  the  teal  Samian  wate  is  to  be  seen  in  tlie  later 
Creek  pottery,  with  reliefs,  of  tbe  ird  century  B.C. 

There  were,  u  Pliny  and  other  writers  imply,  many  pottery 
centres  in  Italy,  at  Rhegium.  Cumae,  Mutina  and  elMWitere, 
as  wen  as  at  Saguctum  In  Spain,  but  all  were  mrpuMd  in 
eicellence  by  Arretinm.  In  mare  niodem  tinies  its  potteiy  cinie 
Diider  notic*  even  in  the  middle  aeei,  and  discaveties  were  made 
In  the  timeofLeo  X.  (ibeul  150a)  and  again  la  tbe  i8ib  century. 
Tbe  Arretine  ware  may  bC  regarded  as  Iki  Romn  pottery  fir 
aidant,  and  its  popularity  eiicnded  from  about  150  e.c.  dirwn 
to  the  end  of  the  ist  century  of  the  Empire,  itaduag  its  height 
In  the  Ist  century  i.e.,  after  which  it  rapidly  degenerated,  and 
fls  place  was  taken  by  tbe  wares  of  tbe  provinces.  Its  genwal 
thaiacterislics  toay  he  suinmed  up  as  follows;— (i)  The  fine  local 
led  day,  carefully  levigated  and  baked  very  hard  to  a  rich  coral 
ltd  or  ■  colanr  like  Kaling-wai;  (1)  the  fine  red  ^a»,  which 
hu  already  been  discussed;  (3)  tbe  great  variety  of  forms 
employed,  showing  the  marked  Influence  of  metal-work;  U) 
Ihe  nlDiMt  invariable  presence  of  (tamps  with  potters'  names. 
Tbe  maforily  of  the  specimens  have  been  fcHud    '  '  '      " 

but  ttfcre  was  a  branch  of  the  industry  at  7u 
pottery  aloMtt  equal  In  merit,  uid  it  was  also  ^xutcd 
and  eastern  Europe  and  SpairL 
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The  earliest  ouBplei  ait  of  black  ghaqr  ware,  but  the  red' 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  100  B.C.,  when  tbe  £rst 
potter*'  stamps  appear.  These  are  usually  quadrangular  in 
(arm,  though  oltiu  ahapB  are  found,  and  are  impressed  b  ibe 
midst  of  the  design  on  the  ornamented  vaiea.  or  on  t^aio  warn 
an  (be  bottom  of  the  interior.  The  numtKr  of  poiLcis'  namet 
is  very  large,  though  some  appear  to  have  been  more  pmli5c 
than  others,  and  to  have  employed  a  large  number  of  slaves, 
whose  names  >ppear  with  their  masters'  on  the  stamps.  Tbe 
best  known  Is  Marcus  Ferennius,  whose  wares  Uke  highest  rank 
for  their  artistic  merit,  Ihe  designs  being  copied  from  good  Greek 
models.  He  employed  seventeen  slaves,  of  whom  Ibe  best  known 
is  Tignnes,  the  stamps  usually  appearing  as  M-PEREN  and 
TIGRAN.  Theslave-nameofBargatnisfoundononeofhiifinest 
vases,  in  tbe  Boston  Museum,  the  subject  being  the  fall  o( 
Phaethon.  We  may  suppose  that  the  stamps  Ibr  the  figures 
were  deugned  by  the  masters,  but  that  the  vuses  were  actusUy 
moulded  by  the  slaves.  Other  imporunt  artists  are  Calidius 
StiigD,  who  had  twenty  slaves;  P.  Cornelius,  wbo  hid  no  less 
than  forty;  Aulus  Titlus,  who  signs  bimidf  A'TITIFIGVL- 
ARRETi  the  Anrni  and  the  Tetii;  and  L.  Raunius  Pisanus, 
a  degenerate  potter  ol  the  Fbriaii  period,  wbo  imitated  Gaulish 

The  forms  of  tbe  vases  are  all,  without  exception,  borrowed 
from  metal  shapes  and'are  of  marked  simplicity  (see  fig.  37, 
Vat.  t,  8,  9,  11).  They  are  Boatly  ot  small  site  and  devoid  ol 
handles,  hut  a  notable  eicqiljan  Is  a  bell-shsped  hraiv  ot  tniiinc- 
bowl,  of  which  there  la  a  very  fine  exaaiple  in  tbe  Britith  Museum, 
found  at  Capua  and  decorated  with  tbe  four  seasons  (Plate 
III.  fig.  fii).  Par  tbe  decoration  and  subjects  tbe  potien 
undoubtedly  drew  tbelr  iaipirati<^  from  the  '*  new-Attic  "  it' 
liefi  of  the  Kdleniitic  period,  of  which  tbe  hmltr  just  cited  is 
an  eiample.  So,  too,  are  such  subjects  as  the  dancitut  maenads 
or  priestesses  with  wicker  head-dresses,  or  the  Dior 


(hichar. 


stingulthed  by  * 


ntheva 


nalor 


throughout  a  remarkable  variety  both  in  the  omamentatiffli 
and  in  Ihe  methodi  of  compodtion. 

Pnmncai  Warw.-^The  Arretine  ware,  as  has  been  noted. 
steadily  degenentcd  during  tbe  1st  century  of  tbe  Empire,  and 
the  maouisclure  of  orDuncntll  pottery  appears  to  have  entirely 
died  out  in  Italy  by  ibe  time  of  Tnjan.  Its  place  wu  taken  hy 
the  pottery  of  ibepiDvinces,  Hpecinlly  by  that  of  Gaul,  where  tli: 
tiasiEercnce  d(  uliitic  traditious  led  to  tbe  rise  ol  new  industrial 
oeatjcs  la  tbe  oountiy  bordering  on  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine. 

As  to  the  general  chancteiittics  of  the  provincial  wana,  that  it, 
oE  the  oinuKated  fUB  or  Urra  tipilala,  the  day  i*  £nc  ind 
olote-grsinDd,  .harder  than  the  Arretine,  and  when  brokm  shoas 
a  light  red  fracture;  the  surface  is  smooth  and  lustrous,  oi  a 
brighter  yet  darker  red  colour  (U.  less  like  coral)  ihaa  that  of 
Amtine  ware,  hut  the  tone  varies  with  the  degree  ot  beat  used. 


Them 


wiUi  which  it 


composition  to  that  of  the  Amiinc:  ii 
exceedingly  thin  and  tranqjaient.  and  laid  equally  qvb-  tbe 
whole  surfan.  only  alifhtty  brightening  the  ookir  ol  tbe  day. 
Theonamcnl  is  invariably  coarser  than  that  of  Airctioe  ware,  if 
which,  however,  it  is  indirectly  inspired. 

typea  ol  bowb,  cups  and  dishes,  ol  which  two  or  three  forms  arc 
preferred  almost  to  the  Cldusifm  of  the  rest,  and  they  frequently 
bear  tbe  stamp  of  the  patter  impressed  on  tbe  inside  or  outside- 
Although  this  ware  u  found  all  over  Ibe  RomaJi  world,  by  lu 
lbs  greater  portion  comes  from  Caul,  Germany  or  Btituo.  and 
ei^deoce  p^nts  to  two — and  only  two — districts  la  the  piincipJ 
antrei  of  manufacture:  the  valleys  of  tbe  Loire  and  tbe  Rbiae 
and  tbeir  inunediate  Deigbbourboad.  In  the  ist  century  a.fc 
Gaulish  pottery  was  laigely  eiportnl  into  Italy,  aitd  isolated 
finds  of  it  occur  in  Spain  and  other  parts. 

Tbe  recent  nseaicbes  of  Dr  Dragendarff  and  U.  O&hdeiie 
have  slMHra  that  a  cteonological  Beqneoce  of  the  potieey  may  be 
dearly  Inccd,  both  is  tbe  shapta  employed  and  in  the  mrlhsri  J 
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dcFontion;  and,  futlher,  tfiit  it  ti  poisible— at  lust  u  nguds 
figBres,  though  found  in 


72s 


ir  Rodei  (dspi 
the  diltrict  occupied  Tiy  the  Rnleni,  an< 
(dquniniot  dI  Puy-de-Dflmc)  in  ihe  1 


of  Av.; 


h        latter  with  the  ind 

■boutA.D.  160,  nhcn 
the  msnuficlure  ol  larra  iffiRofai  pniciically  came  to  an  end  in 
Gaul. 

There  ven  it»  certain  mailer  pot  teriei,  some  dI  which  tnaik  a 
tnnsttiOD  bclween  the  Italian  and  provincial  wares,  in  the  nonh 
of  Italy  and  on  (be  Rhine  and  upper  Loire,  e.g.  Si  Remy-en* 
Rdlit,  and  othen  of  later  date,  as  at  Binauac  and  Monlans  in 
Ibe  Utter  diitrid,  but  n»e  of  Iheie  produced  poticry  of  tpedal 


Is  usually  ipotcn  of  11  Nd.  iq.  Th!)  is  chsracttriied  by  its 
nouldfrd  rim  engraved  with  finely  incited  hauhiogs,  and  by  ttie 
division  of  the  body  by  a  mouiding  iato  two  separate  fricKS  for 
the  designs  (fig.  36).    Its  ornament  is  at  £nl  purely  decorativf, 

areiatroduced,  and  finally  figure  subjects  uianged  in  red  angulir 
panels  or  diculat  medallions.  About  the  middle  □(  tbe  century  a 
second  variety  ol  bowl  (known  as  No.  30;  see  fig,  37)  was  intro- 
duced: thli  o  cylindiiol  in  form,  and,  being  found  boib  at 
Gtaulesenquc  and  Luoui,  may  be  regarded  as  tcansiiloiul  in 
chaiactBi.  In  the  laiicr  half  of  this  century  a  new  form  arises 
(No.  iT,  fig.  37),  a  more  or  fcss  hemispherical  bovrl  which  holds 
the  field  exclusively  on  all  sites  down  to  the  terminaiion  of  the 
potteries.  In  this  form  and  in  No.  jo  a  new  system  of  decoration 
is  introduced,  the  upper  edgt  being  left  quite  plain.  The  panels 
and  medallions  at  first  prevail,  but  arc  then  succeeded  by  atcad- 
tng  or  inverted  semicircles  enclosing  figures,  And  finally  after  the 
end  of  the  ist  century  (and  on  farm  37  only]  we  find  the  whole 
surface  covered  with  a  single  composllion  of  figures  unconfined  by 

known  as  the  "  free  "  style  (Pble  IV.  fig.  69). 

figure  subjects,  it  may  be  generally  laid  down 


iihtcc 


alions  of  w> 


irks  of  ar 

absence  of  Gaulish  subjects  Is  remarkable.    They  ind 
seatation)  of  gods  and  heroes,  warriors  and  glidiatot 


id  the 


merit  or  importaiKe.    The  eariy  Rhenish  wares  are,  ilriclly 

speaking,  ol  a  )eii<-Cdlic  or  Teutonic  eharacicr,  while  the  bier 

German  (ern.  rigOMa,  for  which  the  principal  centres  were 

The  potters'  names  at  CauTesesquc  are  nearly  all  of  a  commoD 

are  Gaulish  in  form,  such  as  Advodsus,  Bulno,  lUiio  or  Lax- 

Irucisa.    Tblsscemi  to  imply  that  Roman  inQuence  was  still  strong 

in  Ihe  earlier  centre  nhlch  drew  its  inspiration  more  directly  from 

have  latd,  almost  confined  to  two  or  three  varieties,  which 

convened  into  Gaulish  forms,  as  ifawJiu  for  Uaiculul.  or 

depressed  in  the  surface  of  the  vase  with  the  letters  in  rdiel; 

AnetiM  forms:  but  this  enjoyed  hot  a  short  term  of  popularity. 

DgDie).    Hk  usual  formula  is  OF  ((or  oJiciiHi)  or  M  (for  ■»■■) 
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Willi  the  umein  the  genitive,  or  P,  FE  or  FEC  for /ceil  nkh  ihe 


fisidcs  tiic  ordinary  Um  npUala  with  figum  produced  in 
mouldt  we  find  other  methods  of  dcconlion  employed.  Id  the 
loulh  of  Fiance,  about  Atlis  and  Orangr.  vaiia  ucie  made  with 
medalliooi  separately  nwulded  and  attached  louod  the  body; 
these  have  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  bclh  mythoJo^Lca]  and 
^dlatorial  or  thealiicaJ,  or  even  ponnits  oE  emperon.  There 
is  ■  remarkable  specimen  in  the  Brilid  Museum  with  ■  scene 
from  the  tragedy  ol  tbe  Cycnus,  on  which  HerBcLisajid  Aiaare 
renreKDled.  with  sealed  deities  in  the  baciieroiind  (Plate  IV. 
reliefs  i»  the  jfd  century  after  Christ. 


fig.  67).    The  dale  0 
Of  the  same  dale  i 

backiround  is  GIlec 

presenlly.     The  efle 
or  pffae  (Plate  IV.  fi 


itlached  separately  to  the  vase,  and  the 
in  with  foliage  produced  by  the  method 
e  (stip-painting),  of  which  we  shall  speak 
L  of  ibesc  vases,  which  are  mostly  brge  jars 

Biitilb  Museum  fiom  Feliutowe,  on  which 
the  modelling  is  ruDy  admirable.  Other  good  eiainplei  have 
been  found  In  various  pans  of  Britain. 

The  "  alip-decoration  "  process  is  practically  unknown  in  Italy, 
but  it  IS  Eound  early  in  the  ist  century  of  our  era  id  Germany, 

confined  to  Ihe  red  ware,  but  in  the  early  German  ejiamples  is 
,  applied  on  a  dull  grey  or  black  back- 
I  ground.  On  the  continent  its  use  i» 
1  almost  limited  to  simple  decorative 
I  patterns  of  scrolls  or  foliage,  but  in 
1  i     Britain  it  wis  largely  adopted,  as  in 

!     in  Noithamptonshire.    Many  of  the 

gladiatorial  combats,  hunting-scenes, 
J    or  chariots  eiecutcj  by  this  method 
F10.3B.— jar  of  CaHoi  {fig.38).    The  decoration  wi 


c.  nth  rt 


6in.hiih. 


It  leducec 


with      WE  , 

means  of  a  narrow  tube  or  run  from  the  edge  of  a  spatula.  The 
Castor  ware  appears  to  date  from  the  ^rd  and  4th  centuriea  a.D. 
Painted  waiea  are  at  aU  times  rare,  but  were  occasionally 
produced  in  Gaul,  Germany  and  Britain.  A  notable  class  of  such 
ware  seems  to  have  been  produced  in  the  Rhine  district,  repre- 
sented by  small  jars  covered  with  3  glossy  black  coating,  on 
which  are  painted  in  thick  white  slip  inscriptions  of  a  convivial 
character,  such  as  BI6E,  REFLE,  DA  VINUM,  or  VIVAS 
(Plate  IV.  Bg.  68}.  A  very  eSective  wan,  obviously  imiuting  cut 
I  of  sharply  incised  patterns,  was  made  at  Lezoiuc 


in  both  the  re 


»cly,  in  aU  general  ai 


'akrMaer,  levi.  1;  fF. 

«™«(l904);Wa1le« 

liiit   iliarum    Calalttut 

<H.  B.  Wa.T 

f,  EevRUH  AHO  TmDiB  Pomiv' 


1  of  the  Roman 

empire  and  the  appearance  of  the  beautiful  Persian  and  Syrian 
pottery  of  the  early  middle  agea,  as  if  the  intervening  centuriea 
had  pnidnced  nothing  worthy  of  note.  Even  yet  the  successive 
KefH  by  which  this  beautiful  art  arose  are  largely  matters  of 
bifetence  and  deduction,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  thai  while 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  lingularly  little  use  of  ^aie  and 
painted  colour,  the  Egyptians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  had  long  been  noted  for  their  skill  in  this  direction. 
In  discussing  the  pottery  of  Ihcae  pei^Ua  we  have  already 
pointeil  out  at  what  a  very  early  period  they  bad  developed  the 
pnxluctlon  of  rich  and  beautiful  coloured  glaus— Ihe  " 


umple. 


in  Plate  V. 


rllike 


OISB 


D  eteces  made  in  a  very  suuly 

itone,  and  the  Assyrians,  i^  a 
.  coloured  brickwork.  Thou^ 
s  were  overthrown,  the  peoples 


:tually  carved 
bolder  scale.  In  their  gla: 
the  Egyptian  aiui  Syrian 

of  these  countries  remained;  aiK],  as  we  are  now  aware,  carried 
on  their  traditional  craft,  though  in  a  less  splendid  way.  There 
is  abundant  evideJice  that  poileiy  was  made  in  tbe  Egypt  of 
Roman  times  *od  later  with  rich  turquoise  blue  and  yeUaw 
glares,  though  the  potters  had  learned  to  produce  this  ^ue  d* 
a  material  containing  more  clay  and  less  sand  than  that  used  in 
earlier  days.  We  know  also  that  they  had  learned  that  the 
addition  of  lead  oaide  to  a  gloic  enabled  such  glaze  10  be  applied 

shaped  on  the  wbeeL  This  knowledge  was  not  conhned  to  Egypt, 
but  appeal!  to  have  been  spread  over  Syria  and  pans  of  Asia 
Minor;  and  througboul  Ihe  Byianline  empire  many  forms  of 


y  produced  in 


Europe  is  later  times. 

manufaclure  of  bowls, 
ishes  and  vases  of  very  simple  shape,  yet  made  of  Ivo  dislidfl 
latprials:  (i)  a  whitish  sandy  body  on  which  turtpioisc  blue, 
reen  or  even  while  glaze,  consisting  mainly  of  silicates  ol  aoda 
nd  lime,  waa  used  either  without  omuncnt  or  with  simple 
ainted  palteios  in  black  01  cobalt  blue  under  the  glaM;  (a) 
imilar  vessels  made  of  a  lightish  ted  clay,  also  rather  sandy  and 
orous,  coated  with  a  white  slip  (piped^  or  impure  liAOlin) 
Dvered  with  a  yellowish  lead  glase.  These  vessels  wen 
econtcd  in  a  variety  of  ways:  (1)  Ciqffiati;  pattoDS  cut  or 
iratcbed  through  the  coating  of  while  slip  while  it  was  still  soft. 

isplayed  a  pattern  in  dark  upon  a  light  ground,  (i)  Yellow 
nd  red  ochre  and  cof^wr  scales  were  rudely  "  dabbed  "  over 
be  white  slip  surface,  so  that  when  the  vrasel  was  glazed  it 


were  added  to  tbe  lead  glaze,  and  the  raulting  green  or  yellow 
glazes  were  appUed  lo  plain  vases  or  to  vessels  decorated  with 
moulded  reliefs.  In  all  thrse  methods  we  see  the  costinualion 
of  old  tradition  in  simpler  forms,  but  we  shall  also  see  that  these. 
in  their  turn,  became'lhc  starting-point  of  much  of  tbe  Dcdieval 
polteiy  of  Europe,  particularly  of  Italy  and  the  oths  aoutlieni 

In  the  same  way,  ( liltle  farther  easi,  the  Fenlau  of  Suauian 

times  seem  lo  have  preserved  some  of  the  traditions  of  the  pollers 
of  Assyria,  just  as  they  inherited  their  skill;  and  Ihe  Assyiiu 
device  of  raising  strong  brown  outlines  round  a  design  to  cnnliot 
the  flow  of  colouiM  glazes,  which  ia  eiemplified  in  the  Fiioe 

unchanged  in  Ihe  tiles  of  the  Mosque  of  Mahommed  L  built  at 

and  Byzantine  empires  at  this  time  must  have  led  to  a  general 
diflusion  of  technical  knowledge  among  the  pottery  centres  ot 
Ihe  various  countries  round  Ihe  eastern  end  of  Ibe  Meditemnean. 
though  our  iLnowledgc  is  too  fragmentary  to  furnish  suffident 
data  for  any  definite  placing  of  the  progress  made-  Our  infoima- 
lion  is  nuinly  derived  from  the  eumination  of  the  rubbish 
mounds  at  Postal,  or  Old  Cairo,  m  Egypt,  by  Dr  Foutjuel,  and 
by  eager  inquiieralike  Henry  Wallis.  Postal  was  built  ia  a  ji.  6*0 
by  Amr  and  destroyed  in-  tbe  nth  century;  partially  rebuilt, 
it  was  given  over  to  pillage  in  1253  by  a  Mameluke  sultAD,  arid 
all  that  remains  is  the  Ohl  Cairo  of  10-day,  the  rest  ol  the  tile 

way  Rhagae  or  Rai,  one  of  the  andcnt  capitals  of  Persia,  ;lie 
site  of  which  lies  a  few  mites  east  of  Teheran,  was  destroyed  about 
by  Jcnghiz  Khan,     Like  Foatal  it  was  partially  rebuilt,  but 


iolbefo 


"TS5rt?flT'' 


X  ficaJe  u  tho«  whjcii  hj 


in  in  these  couatrln  during  llie 
totuties.  Yet,  until  syilMnitk 
%i,  Auto^,  Syria  and  the 
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moulded  figncs  in  liitfy 


DltbcH 


imbeK  cwntrin.    Mu 


ihould  be  aJlDtUii 
pound  oi  cODtentiDD  for  tcEioUr]  of  cen^JctiDg  achook,  though 
(beiE  ISO  be  L'lile  doubt  that  Egypt,  and  the  souiixin  put  o[ 
Syria  played  a  more  imponant  part  than  has  gmcrally  been 
sappoied  in  the  development  of  the  pottrr'l  art  at  this  periods 

Ptrsian  PoOcy.— The  most  imponant  poltrty  of  the  neaiu 
East,  vhcthei  conajdeced  on  itl  own  meiiti  or  from  the  ioSucnce 
it  has  eierdaed  on  iJie  pottery  t>f  later  times,  ii  that  eo  hi^y 
valued  by  collecton  under  the  distinctive  name  of  Fenian; 
though  much  that  paaaei  under  that  name  may  not  have  bceo 
made  in  Fenia.  From  the  loth  to  the  iGth  ccnturie*  the  otftt- 
men  oE  Fenia  were  pciferl  mlitan  of  deconlive  detign  and 
cdouri  and,  ai  potlcn.  they  pOBcMcd  a  tense  of  the  fonn 
proper  to  day,  such  as  none  ol  the  great  races  of  antiquity  ever 
eibibiltd.  The  shapet  ol  Greek  pottery  speak  more  strongly 
ol  metal  that!  of  clay,  but  the  best  Peraian  work  eibibils  a  feeling 
for  the  materuU  that  haa  rarely  been  equalled.  The  shapes  are 
not  only  true  day-shapes  but  they  are  designed  so  oa  best  to 
eihilut  the  qualities  ol  Ihc  glaze  and  colour  witb  wbicfa  they 


Iroi 


lainly  Inm 
of  the  Fersiani  must  nudi  am 

such  as  we  have  already  spoken 


ts  body  was  a  miduR  of  white  day 
portion  of  sand,  or  some  inferior  day  that  burnt  to  a  yeJIowM 
ot  tti  tint,  and  wat  surfaced  with  a  fine  white  coaling  of  siliceous 
dip,  or  with  >  minute  of  soda-glass,  clay  and  oxide  of  tin, 
which  made  it  whiter  still— the  one  aim  was  to  produce  a  while 
pottery.  On  thii  white  ground— with  a  loarsiih  absoibenL 
surface— beautiful  patterns,  in  conventional  floral  or  animal 
fotms,  -wefe  deltly  painted  in  cobalt-bluea,  manganese-purples, 

tints;  while  a  strong  brownish-black  outline  mlour  was  com- 
pounded by  miting  the  oiides  ol  iron  and  manganese,  to  be  tumed 
into  a  hoe,  still  black  by  the  addition  of  a  tnc«  of  cobalt  and 
later  of  oiide  of  chromium-  Over  this  freely  painted  colour, 
often  osed  in  bn»d  fiat  masses,  a  singularly  Umpid  alkaline  glaze, 

and  the  resallast  eEect  il  ol  the  most  tich  and  brilliant  cokiui 
relieved  on  a  ground  ol  slightly  toned  white-  Judging  from 
Cragmenis  which  have  been  found  at  Rai,  and  which  ein  scanxly 
therefore  be  lalei  than  the  ijlh  century,  we  &od  Ih 
Persiis  style  of  ornament  already  developed; 
figures  kneeling,  atanding  or  riding  on  grasa  be 
Ueea,  or  animals  and  birds  similarly  disposed,  wit 
borders  and  bands  of  Cufic  inscriptiona-  Another  weu-iEm>wii 
type  at  pattern  consists  of  highly  coavenllonalized  floral  oma- 
inent  which  often  runs  \o  a  beautiful  tracery  of  "  arabesque  " 
tinea.  The  drawing  is  generally  finely  outUned  with  hiown 
ur  black  (a  survival  of  the  andent  Assyrian  practice),  and  in  the 
earliest  pieces  the  flat  washes  of  colow  art  laid  in  only  in  mbilt- 
blue,  turquoise  or  green  fron  capper,  and  shades  of  puiple  and 
btDwn  from  .manganese.  Front  the  i6th  century  onwards 
Chinese  influence  is  strongly  felt  both  in  the  designs  and  in  the 
coloBT  schemes,  particularly  in  the  wares  painted  with  paltenu 
in  blue  only  (fig.  yn).  which  sometimes  carry  the  imitation  ol 
CfaiiuseporcelamsolarastohearfoigedChiDesemarks.  Finally, 
Shah  Abbas  1.  (ij87-i63g)  is  said  to  have  bnnighl  a  number 
of  Chinese  artificcn,  among  Ihem  many  potters,  to  I^ialtan, 
and  we  find  that  Chinese  porcelain  was  largely  painted  at  King- 
te-Chan,  with  blue  decoratioDS  in  the  Penian  taste,  so  that  wt 
cuuiot  be  surprised  at  the  growth  ol  a  hybrid  Fetso-Chinese  style 
of  decoration-  From  Ihb  period,  however,  Persian  pottery 
deteriorated  both  in  ita  (ecbnicsl  and  ailisiic  aspects.    Crudely 


well  as  with 

enlbluean 

Petiiaa  tiiet;  and 

in  the  iBth 

the  brown 

and  bUck 

outline 

of  thedr 

wing  (a  mos 

e  decorativ 

L  brighter  and  mon 

xer  the  glaze,  evidently 

imitated  from  the 

Chinese  SamHU-rnt  porcelains 

1  the  iSlh 

liie  finest  work  appears  to  have  been  produced  from  the 

of  what  is  truly  Persian,  Syrian  or  Egyptian,  that  we  ut  forced 
to  accept  many  conventioDal  names  that  have  periups  little  but 
custom  to  recotnmend  them.  There  is,  for  instance,anhnportadt 
class  of  pottctj  known,  uirtil  recently,  only  from  a  few  remark- 
ably handsome  vaaes,  and  once  called  "  SicQlo-Anb  "  bccauae 
theee  lew  examples  had  been  mostly  found  in  Sicily.  This  ware 
is  characterized  by  its. fine  quality  and  its  distinguished  ohiunent 
— 'teaf-shaped  panels  with  arabesques;  Tnterladng  patterns; 
striped  and  dotted  bands;  fdeici  of  animals  or  hinb  amidst 


flowers  sod  foliage,  inscriptions,  lie;  all  strongly  and  firmly 

cobalt-blue  or  with  turquoise.  In  spite  of  the  resemblance  ot 
these  pieces  to  (be  oldest  Persian  wares,  we  know  that  bowls, 
dishes,  vases  and  spoilt  pieces  of  the  same  kindha\'e  been  dug  up 
on  the  site  of  Rskka  near  Aleppo;  similar  ware  has  been  found 
at  Postal,  together  with  evidences  of  local  manufacture,  and 
occa^nal  pieces  have  been  brought  from  Persia;  so  that 
probably  this  distinguished  ware  was  made  at  Rakka  in  "Syria 
between  the  gib  and  the  131b  centuries,  and  was  afterwards 
made  by  Syrian  potters  both  in  Persia  and  Egypt. 

Olhcr  Pitsian  IFa™.— We  have  already  spoken  ol  the  pre- 
valent use  of  coloured  glazes  in  all  the  countries  ol  the  nearer 
Easl-from  Egypt  to  -     '      "  -    -      -  .- 


orinconji 


iment.    The  fragments  from  Rai  and  Fosia 
urquoise  glazes  (derived  Irom  the  ancient  Egyptian), 
ighl-green  glazes  containing  lead  and  copper,  imi 
indent  Chinese  cHadon-green,  a  brown ish-porple  glazi 
irown  glaic  and  a  deep  cobalt-blue  glaze,'    All  the! 


lades,  is  thai  they 
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louud  cither  on  fitia  vna,  or  M  vcMdi  whh  DwdcUtd  oim*- 
■neiit ;  or  covcrint  ddicaU  flonl  01  inboque  pittaiu  painted 
in  wliitc  (lip  or  iodKd  in  Uw  puLe.  Somctima,  even  at  tbis 
eaiJy  period,  there  an  trua  of  applied  gold-leaf  attncfatd,  but 
not  fired,  to  the  glue. 

Al  a  very  eatiy  period,  too,  we  find  thoae  beauliful  bowis, 
disiiea  HDd  vaaa  deoirated  vith  geomctTical  or  arabesque 
paltenu  ia  a  ainguluiy  utU  uoderglaie  bladt,  and  covered  iflih 
the  hlue  turquoi&e  or  green  c<^per  glazes.  This  characlcriHlic 
and  bcauLiiul  ware  ia  common  to  Peiaia,  Syria  tad  Egypt  in 
Saracen  times,  and  it  wai  >oon  piiied  ia  Europe,  u  is  Bhown  by 
the  famous  Irogmenl  tound  hy  the  late  Mr  Dnuy  Fonciun  built 
into  the  outer  walla  ol  S.  Cecilia  in  Piaa,  when  it  wat  apparently 
placed  in  the  ijth  century.' 

At  a  later  date  a  ihising  black  glaze  made  its  appeannce, 
and  in  the  ijih  century  pale  and  lapivlaiuli  bhia,  ubile  there 
ia  a  comparatively  modem  sago-green  glaae  found  only  on  piecci 
bearing  patterns  modelled  in  low  relief, 

Pmiatt  Porcelain.— Tha  beautiful  and  somewhK  uyaleiioui 
ware — oltea  called  "  Gombroon  "  ware^-appucntly  made  its 
](  the  known 


I  i;tb  01 


either 


.  delii 


tiuuluccnt  and  i*  of  Hoft  and  ddicatt 
£  porcelain,  it  was  made  fiom  a  miituie  of  pipe-clay 
i  was  glared  with  a  soft  lead  gtaie^  so  thai  a 
:  would  melt  to  an  opaque  glass  in  an  ordinary 
.     It  is  piindpally  met  with  in  the  form  of  dishes, 

thin  and  are  either  perfectly  plain  or  bar  flulinfs 
'  patterns  incised  in  the  paste.  Iijoat characteristic 
is  the  decorsiioo  by  means  of  delicate  pelloralians 
I  at  loienge-sblped.  In  the  faaX  pieces  the 
e  filled  with  gUie,  and  then  they  (otm  a  decoration 
the  wcll-Lnown  "rice-grain"  decoration  of  the 
*  ate  found  decotated  with  colour, 
green,  piodticing  an  effect  like  pale  bright 


n  blue 


somelimts  decoialed  with  \\ 

rare  and  deiicalely  beautiful  waie  be  so  well  studied  as  in  I 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Lialitd  ICDre.— The  decoralion  ol  pottery  with  iridesci 
metallic  films  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  arid  beautiful  inv 
tions  ever  made  hy  the  potter.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  oi 
coloured  cbys,  coloured  gtazes,  or  colours  fired  under  the  gla 
but  we  are  now  brought  face  to  face  with  a  colour  effect  prvdui 
by  rearing  the  finished  glazed  pieces,  at  a  lower  tempcratu 
Linted  upon  the  glaze  (fig. 


ijlh-ce 


ire).     How 


natcd 


bably  an  idle  spccul: 
repeated  attempts  lo  decorate  pottery  with  gold.  If  gold  was 
pinlcd  under  the  glazes  ol  these  ancient  vases,  it  would  probably 
vanish  and  leave  no  trace;  but  gold,  alloyed  wilh  much  silver, 
applied  ovci  the  finisbcd  glue  and  refircd,  in  the  attempt  to  make 
it  adhere,  may  have  given  the  (Inl  lilms  of  iridescent  colour. 
We  know  certainly  that  before  the  ijth  century  the  elements  of 
the  process  hod  been  mastered,  and  that  the  pollers  of  the  nearer 
East  had  learnt  that  by  mixing  tome  compound  of  stiver  (doubt- 
less the  sulphide)  with  clay,  and  painting  the  mixture  on  the 
finished  vase,  which  was  retired  in  such  a  way  tbut  the  pieces 
wert  only  raised  lo  a  dull  ted  heal  and  were  then  eipowd  lo  the 
vapours  of  the  wood-fuel,  glowing  lustrous  patterns  were  left 
on  the  ware  that  looked  like  metal— but  metal  shot  over  with 
all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  golden,  rosy,  purple  and  green. 
KurairoLS  fragments  of  Ihis  lusLred  pottery  had  been  disinterred 
from  the  site  al  Rhagae, 


the  examples  then  ki 
We  are  now  inclinei 
EB>-pt  or  in  Syria,  ai 


IS  of  Ten 


n  ongin. 


cularly  a! 
ully  Pcrs 


■  style. 


ird  to  Spain.  In  support  ol  thi: 
rd  of  the  Persian  traveller  Nasir 
I.  Arekvelfpt,  vol.  alri. 


Khom 

D,  who  visited  owe 

ainintheiithoem 

■eydajs 

-to«). 

Hewai 

apparently  familiar 

with  the  pottery  of 

sontry. 

■ukIm 

«.  aU  the  novel  foi 

ms  that  he  found 

nthehaiurscf 

owe 

liro,  which  -as  botl 

a  great  trading  e 

mporium 

or  Ihe 

Uafic 

of  East  «wl  West. 

and  a  pottery  ceni 

ire  of  not 

e.    U> 

decorated  with  (olouis  resembling  attuC  called"  bougalen 

toihe  vaae."  Such  a  dcKription  could  only  ai^y  to  "  Ini 
pottery,  and  It  would  seem  as  if  thia  proccaa  must  havi 
known  in  Egypt  or  Syria  i/daa:  it  was  praciiKd  in  Peni 
Plate  v..  ijth-century  Syto-Feistin).  In  any  oise  Ihe 
~       s,  for  we  have  ample  evidence  I 


relieved  hy  dots  and  cvrlj.  and  It 
border.  A  vue  in  the  Godman  nJleetioB  bears  tb 
(a-M.  fii9),  and  Hme  of  the  well-known  "  atar  ai 
Invn  Vemmin  beloDg  to  Ihe  year  *.o-  i>6i-    Tb 


'lustn  is  chiefly  lu 


e  groum],  with  j 


numbers  and  very  rarely  in  perfect  cont 
ol  decoration  were  animals  and  bi 
Chinese  inSaence),  the  hoR  and  the  deer  being  favoufiles; 
roughly  drawn  sack-like  figuret  of  men  and  women,  mauled 
or  on  foot  (probably  bcma  of  l^rsian  legend),  comrenlional 
foliage  and  anbcsqaea-  The  designs  arc  mnally  rcaerved  ia  a 
lustrcd  ground,  which  is  relieved  by  small  scrolls,  curls  and  docs 
etched  in  the  lustre  faa  thtwgh  the  glaaedpiece  had  been  covvrrd 

of  this  when  it  was  dry),  and  showing  beneath  tha  ivory-ivhitc 
tin-enamel  with  which  the  eariy  wares  are  generally  coated. 
The  lustre  Itself  when  viewed  directly  may  look  like  aotne  golden 
or  deep  chocoiate-hAwn  eolottr,  hut  as  Ihe  piece  is  turned  to 
catrhaBLde-light  thiadeepeoiour  isseen  tobear  a  thin  iridevccat 
film,  which  glows  with  golden,  gnen,  purple  oi  ruby-red  metallic 
rrflrts.  On  Ihe  catiiesi  examples  the  demratiDn  is  atlra  cnlircty 
in  lustre,  but  later,  lustre  is  alien  used  to  eke  out  ■  patient 
painted  with  masse*  of  pale  cobalt-blue  or  lurqsosse  under  ibc 
glare.  Similar  tilea  with  rather  more  elabonte  ornament  bear 
i4l1i-cenlDry  dates,  and  another  vaiiely  has  parts  of  the  decora- 
tion, mote  pirtiiulaHy  the  la  ige  let  ten  of  Ihe  intcriptiiHK,  raised 
in  low  relief  and  heighlrncd  with  bhie.  Yel  incthn  cla<s. 
belonging  to  the  ijth  ccniuty.  ha*  a  bat  dirfc-blDe  alkaliM  (law. 


TURKISHl  L.1LK/ 

iiilh  dnigni  in  low  relief,  picked  oat  m'lh  icrolb  ind  anbesques 
In  white  eiumel  or  bold  Horal  spnys  in  leaf-gold.  Luslre  ii 
Irequenlly  Icnind  applied  Id  Ihe  rich  cobalt-blue  giound,  and 

■rtUtlc  ponibilitiH  d(  Ihi>  Kheme  of  decormlion-  It  ihouM  be 
HOImI  (1u(  when  tho  pieces  are  In  Lbv  round,  tbe  paLtem  a 
btully  palaiod  inluscreaod  not 'reserved  in  a  lu&lre  ground  as 
•a  lh«  Hal  tiles.  Id  the  later  eiamples  the  lin-enamel  vas 
lepland  Hiiiicly  by  white  dip,  and  Ihe  luiic  deconilion  con- 

(1387-1610)-  To  the  last  period  belong  manr  dunning  bowls, 
Dlrghilii,  cups  and  dishes  in  a  brown  liulre,  with  ruby  rtjtoi, 


nally 


le-honoured  niiB«  {for  "  Dimi 
Ware "  was  often  mentioned  in  medlevil  iovEniories,  an 
•ppon  to  have  included  nuny  viriello  of  oricnial  potter 
which  were  highly  ptited  in  Italy,  Franc*  and  England  in  tli 
middle  age)*  tontii  rather  a  puzzle  nowadays  [or  tbe  archaef 


t,  for 


my  divci 


ne  of  wMcb  m 


it  i1  developed  a  special 

bole),var7ingins 

pauery  of  ill  own,  tinged 

from  bright  red 

with  something  of  ■  cos- 

salmon, was  ia 

mopolitan  spirit.      For. 

the  piece,  n»erv 

pattern  only  in  th 

slip,  which  consc 

lies  lo-tr  than 

potieiy  we  h»ve  just  de- 

ground.  Olbrtel 

sctibed,  but  the  best  ei- 

>mples  of  the  class  now 

ground  has  been 

known  under  this  name 

wlthlavender 

recognized  as  Syrian  and  Turk! 


ilh  one  iimaikabic  substii 
if  the  btler  is  alseat,  h 
le  design  of  a  Turkish  piei 


ningliogol 

»lh  with  the 
immonly 


le  even  far-ofl  echo 
wanting.  1 
laiked  by  ii 


British  Miui 

reproduced  in  Plate  V.  Anotner  spienaia  1 
from  the  Moique  of  Orast  at  Jenisaleni, 
Museum  (Gg,  41);  and  this  hi>  generally  bi 
Damascus  wares,  though  Its  colouring  and  1 
lather  to  Lower  Syria  or  to  Egypt-  This  nu 
«  dated  inaciiption, "  la  the  year  956  in  the  1 


«s,  are  soundly  made.  Tbe 
invent  jonal.  recall)  the  mote 
recall  those  of  the  Turkish 
:ion.  The  piled-up  ted -clay 
where  ft  would  inevitably 
its  pbce  ll  taken  by  a  purple 

^-areateto    ^^j^^J^";^  ^« 


J.^r, 


;luded  under  the  name  of  "  Damal  Wares." 


'le  pom  and  httmble  MiuUh."    ' 

IQ.    It  may  be  lemarked  that  01 
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in  Old 


idenlihcation  are  inci 
Syrian  and  Persian  p 

Cairo  and  eliewhere.  Among  tne  fostai  iragmenu  dasslbed 
by  Dr  Fouquet  are  many  bearing  the  signatures  of  Syrian  work- 
men-   Ib  the  .jtb  and  idth  centuries,  too.  imitaiionsol  Chinese? 

nearer  East,  and  quantities  of  fragments  have  been  found  at 
FOBtal,  Ephesus  and  elsewhere. 

TiirHsk  PoUtry.—TMa  beautiful  «nd  striking  ware,  formerly 
called  PeisLin,  and  (ill  latdy  Rhodian  because  Rhodes  was  a 
known  centre  of  manofaclure,  seems  to  have  been  fabricated  in 
all  tbe  countries  overrun  by  the  Ottoman  Tujka  in  the  13th 
century,  so  that  the  name  "  Turkish,"  in  spite  of  same  opposition, 
is  now  generally  opi^ied  toil.  (See  fig-^ajand  theiSlh-centuiy 
Rhodianor Turkish  [Heces.  Pbte  V.)  It  has  k  fine  iriiilE  body 
of  the  usual  sandy  teituie,  covered,  aa  a  rule,  with  a  wash  of 
pure  white  slip:  it  is  painted  in  strong  briUiant' colours,  chie^ 
blue,  turquoise,  green,  and  a  peculiar  red  pigment  which  is  heaped 
'    palpable  relief-^lbe  whole  of  the  oioament  being  QUtlilied 


nth  hi 


The 


trwa.  glazed 
an  alkaline  glaze  of  , 
depth,  10  that  the  | 


r,  apple  a 


r,  blue 


Fio.  41-— Rhodian  Jug. 


'ee-brova.  and  the  sumptuous  effect 
of  the  whole  was  often  increased  by  the  application  of  gold- 
leaf  over  the  Gtcd  glaxe.  The  decorative  motives  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  tte  Persian  wares  by  a  breadth  and 
bohlness  which  are  in  keeping  with  the  brilliant,  and  not 
always  harmonious,  cWonring.  They  include,  it  is  true,  Ihe 
Periian  arabesque,  the  floral  scroll  with  feathery  leaf,  the  thijtle- 
bloom  and  the  cypress  tree,  bat  the  naturalistic  irentment 
which  permits  immediate  iccognilion  of  the  favourite  Turkish 
flowers  such  as  the  lulrp,  hyacinth,  carnation,  frllillary,  com- 
(lower  and  lily  (some  of  which  were  imported  Into  Europe  by 


urki),  n 


islheai 


tof 


the  difTerent  elements  of  the  design  is  artistic  and  charm 
Other  ilyles  of  design  Include  formal  patterTisnnd  diapeis,  rarely 

and  ships.  TTles  of  this  waic  were  eileosively  used  for  lining 
Ihe  walls  of  public  buildings,  replacing  Ihe  carpets  and  leitile 
hangings  which  their  designs  so  freely  imitated.    Of  domestic 

sprinklers,  jugs,  lankard-shsped  flower-holders,  covered  bowls 
and  ni09<|ue  lamps  are  also  plentiful.  The  tiles  are  foond  in  all 
parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  though  they  were  probably  made  at 
■       "■         (whichga  ■    -' 


riStbce 


I  supplied 


CERAMICS 

Ihs  Iddilion 


I,  HeU-poltcd,  while 
ilt  best  in 


inferior  ware  wu  largely  manuliictuml  i 

usually  lalin  ihc  form  of  inull  object' 

tgg-Ehap«f  omairerti,  lit. — Kith  »  thl 

body  and  slight  patlemi  o(  tadiaiing  lca\ 

in  blue,  black  and  yillow.    TuiLith  pottery  wu  i 

the  lOlb  and  the  early  part  of  thtf  T^thcentuzy,  and 

lik  work  oi  later  dale  uisti,  (be  general  pottery 

befon  the  iBth  century.    An  inferior  ware  of  poor  colour  a 

Mill  produced  in  Turkey,  f  enia  and  Syria,  and  lome  alUmpt 

but  (he  Rsulla  are  not  likely  to  be  miitakeo  for  tboK  of  old 

CnOKfuu.— The  Victoria  and  Alben  MuteuiiicoataiaKheSimt 
cn)l«Iieui  oi  the  medieval  niiiciy  at  the  iwater  EaK— Ihe  Britiih 
Muteum  Gollectloft,  though  miidi  tnuiler,  hai  vjtpe  nugrificTBl 


umpln.    Berlin,  Frai 


rned  t^Mt  Ducar>e  Codman  and  Mr  Ceoigc 

LiriaiTUiE.— Fortnum.  MaMia(iSgSt  (abo  In  South  KenunB- 
"      ■'    ■'^IL^    if.;^.-^.  fii^.ii.    -896)' Fouqurt 

Mlgeon, 


.Jft  Muwum  Handhoak):  Falke.  JV^i..  ,-. 

Connifru/imu  i  rttudi  it  la  clmmuKi  urienlnlf  (Caini,  >y 
baceh. "  Zur  muiliiitiicbea  Keramit."  in  UtniOzicMJIJilr 
{■894);  Une-Pode.  Art  if  llx  Saratnu  in  Eat*  (>S<fi) 
jraiarfiliJ'ErtMlultfHn,  vol.  ii.  (19a;);  Sane,  i^n'icbn, 
•nd  Jahrhmk  iir  Mn^icjteii  pmaiitim  KaiuIiQjniirfuf 
panii.;H.  Walha.  Thi&^mam  CdUtlin  MZuUrtd  VtuaTX 
lUl):  (l)  Thl  TnM  Ccnlury  Luilral  WllB-lilcI  (1894)',  A«CI  i 
irMU  Eu'lt  Firiiao  XjuIh  Void  (iBSs);  EryjMiaa  Crramic  A 

(i»98).    '  (KX-R:  w.fl.') 

HiSPAKO-MOaESOUE  POItEIV 

ic  doings  0!  ibe  Madcm  potten  si  the  coDnttio  rouii 


i9"Sl. 


Ihei 


■a  Medile 


wardtr 


le  Moslem 


re  ol  high 

dijtinclion  and  beauty.  The  Iberian  peninsula  bad  been  the 
icene  of  pottery-inaking  from  prehistoric  timci— ra  red  unglaud 
ware  waa  made  bclore  the  dawn  of  civilization  as  finely  finished 
a>  that  found  in  the  Nile  valley  by  Ftindcn  Pctrie  (sec  Ecvrt: 
Arl  und  Aickatiiliity),  and  the  Roinani  had  one  of  Ibcii  great 
provincial  pottery  centres  at  5aguntuai»  but  It  1v*s  ody  when 
■  great  part  of  Spiio  lay  under  MuBulman  rule  that  arti»ic  and 
distinctive  pottery  was  produced.  What  is  by  no  mcaiu  cleat 
is  how  it  came  (a  pass  that  when  the  traditional  meiboda,  learnt 
by  the  Arabs  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  were  carried  westward  they 
thould  have  undergone  such  a  radical  change.  Oxide  of  tin, 
the  opacifying  and  whitening  material  in  glares  par  erctiiena, 
was  certainly  known  and  used  in  the  Eoil  from  at  least  the  6th 


it  was  similDiJy  uicd  clicwh 
development  ol  iht  pottery  j 


1  clay,  a 


.  it  w.^  that  at 
was  alnMl  aa  eoilly  as  gold,  and  it  was  only  whea  potleis  with 
■n  oriental  training  brought  their  tkill  to  Spain,  where  tin 
abounded,  thai  the  relative  cheapness  of  the  material  led  them 

distinction  between  the  tiD-enamefled  and  the  ilip-faced  wares, 
glazed  with  oq  atlulinc  ^aze.     In  (he  litter,  the  more  oriental 


6niihed  with  a 
no  lead  i  in  the 


need  of  a  coati(ig  oi.atiii,  fi 


I  that  Lfaey  became  perfectly  i 


[HISFANO-MORESQUe 

a  fina  rich  in  lead  givs  a  deioe 
le  enough  to  diviw  the  Color 
iloun  IS  were  used  for  painted 
lUmet  coating  before  it  wax  fired, 
LCorptHited  nith  ii,  andtben  tbii 
ground  lurmshed  a  splendid  medium  for  (he  devektpment  of 
those  thin  iridesceiit  Delallk  films  that  we  call  "  lustles."  The 
knowledge  of  this  lustre  process  bad  been  brought  from  (he  £as( 
also,  where  it  was  used  on  another  ground,  and  wilb  thegrowiitg 
vsc  oi  lilslR  pigiaenti  corlalning  copper  ai  well  as  silv« — until 
the  red,  strmtdy  metallic  copper  lusire  almost  ousted  the  quieltt 
silver  lustres — we  get  the  simple  technique  of  one  of  (be  most 
distinctive  kinds  of  pottery  knorwn. 

Briefly,  the  wares  were  "  thro#n "  upon  (be  wheel  or 
"  pressed  "  on  modelled  forms — handles,  ribs  and  dots  of  day, 
or  strongly  incised  patterns  were  often  added  by  hand- — and  they 
were  then  fired  a  first  time.  A  coaling  of  the  lin-enasiel  inch 
in  lead  as  well  as  tin)  was  applied,  and  on  this  coating  designs 
were  painted  in  cobalt  and  manganese;  sonvetimea  these  cohiura 
were  only  used  as  masses  to  break  up  the  background.  Tbea 
the  second  firing  look  place  and  the  pica  came  fion  the  Grinf 
■U  thfniBg  and  white,  except  where  the  blue  or  brownish  poipb 


allth 


— Hispano-Mooriih  Plate,  painted  in  blue  and  copper  lustrg. 

n  pointed  (see  fig,  43).  The  loslte  pitpnenU.  a  miitue  (4 
I  of  copper  or  sulphide  of  silver,  or  both  with  red  ockie 
r  earth,  was  then  painted  over  (be  glaud  tuifue  wiih 
as  a  medium.  The  repainted  piece  was  fired  a  third  time 
U  red  heat,  and  smoked  with  the  smoke  Iram  Ifae  WMd 
firing,  and  when  cold  (he  loosely  adherent  4clm  and 
:  ash  kit  welt  washed  off,  leaving  the  iridesceni  films  in 

The  technical  praclios  of  the  Spanish  potten  and  tbe  cxm- 
pDsition  oi  the  lustre  pigmerits  are  given  io  Cocks's  account  of 
the  piDcesscs  followed  at  Muel  (AragDo)  in  15SJ.  The  Manise* 
receipt  of  1785  gives; — cupper  j  01.,  red  ochre  i>  ot,  Hlva 
1  peseta  pieoe,  sulphur  3  ox.,  vinegar  1  qU  and  the  ashes  scraped 
off  Ihe  pots  alter  lustring  36  oa.'  Interesting  documents  have 
recently  been  published  concerning  the  works  executed  hy  the 
"  Saracen,'*  Johnof  Valencia,  at  Pai[ietsini3S4,  and  it  is  certain, 
from  Ihe  list  of  materials  su|qilied  to  him,  that  he  made  there 
tiles  (hat  were  enamelled  and  lustred. 

Thcearlieslrecordof  lustied  pottery  in  Spain  is  the  geognphcr 
Edrisi's  mention  of  Ihe  manufacture  of  "  golden  ware  '*  then 
carried  onaECalaiiyud  in  Aragon  in  1154.  IbnSVid  (1114-1 1S6) 

<  See  Riafto,  Spanitk  Arli.  Victoria  and  Albert  Uusenm  Haod- 
*i™ii''£  iSuu'tlSlS).  ,   -  I 


ITALIANl  CEKfi 

spFiks  of  Iht  glass  and  [be  gcMcD  pottery  midrat  Mnida 
(cily),  Almcrii  and  Malaga.  Fron  the'Mth  nntiuy  the  notim 
which  have  rami  down  lo  1»  divWe  throiMKvR  into  two  naia 
groupi  relating  to  Ihc  Industry  (d)  at  Milaga;  W  at  variout 
JocaEtia,  but  esprciall)'  Matiisa  in  Valencia. 

J/o/afa.— Mabga  was  &ititated  within  the  M(»ri5h  kingdom 
of  Granada,  which  lonned,  fmm  11)5  unii!  the  late  ijlh  century, 
the  hat  nmnant  of  Hoorhh  dominion  in  Spain.  Here  under 
the  ait-loving  NixHde  dynasty,'  Mussulman  arts  and  learning 
flourished  ttt  an  unprecFdenled  degree.*  In  1337  Ahnred  ben> 
Vahytt  a!-Oniaif  enumentea.'  among  the  cnit  pcilductiona  oE 
Malaga,  its  goldn  poTtecy,  the  like  ol  wldcli  he  declares  b  not 
la  be  met  with  eI««4ieTe.  The  Moroccan  tnrelln-Ibn  Baluta 
menlions  (ijso)  the  Malagan  golden  pottery.  »  does  Ibn  at- 
Hatib  (13x^1374)  of  Granada,  !a  his  descriptkin  of  Malaga.' 
The  principal  monument  of  the  period  is  the  rvyal  palace  of 
Granada,  begun  in  i>7j,  and  Gnbhed  during  the  i4lh  century, 
fromwhichperiod  most  of  its  omimenlation  date*.  Tito  vases 
were  diaravered  there,  of  which  the  eiisting  one,  linown  as  the 
"  Alhambra  vase,"  is  sdmilltdly  the  moat  imposing  product 
of  Hispano-Morcsque  cerandc  art  fxtant.  Its  amphora-shaped 
body  (4  ft .  5  in.  hi^)  is  etieircltd  hy  a  band  of  AraWc  inscription, 
above  which  are  depicted  gufllea  reserved  In  cream  and  golden 
lustre  upon  a  blue  licld;  the  rest  of  the  body  and  the  promiDcnt 
handles  arc  covered  with  compartments  of  arBbesqnes  and 
in«Tiption]  in  (he  umecoloun;  and  panels  on  Che  neck,  divided 
by  mouldings  and  dtcoritcd  with  strap-work  and  arabesque*. 
Va&cs  umilar  in  shape  and  technique,  with  ornament  of  Cufic 
chiraelers  and  arabesques  in  horimntal  rows,  are  lo  be  found  in 
tlitr  museums  at  Si  Pncrsburg,  Palemo  and  Stockholm,  As  ta 
Ibe  eiact  dale  of  these,  eiipena  are  not  agreed.  Though  pre- 
senting all  the  characteristics  of  the  i4th'Ccntury  Hi^pano- 
Moresque  ornament,  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  produced 
at  the  same  period  as  Ihc  large  hislred  wall-tile  lormeriy  in  the 
Foiluny  (now  in  the  Osma)  rallection.  an  inKtipiioa  upon  which 
ii  by  some  held  lo  refer  to  Yusuf  III.  of  Granada  (1409-141S), 
not  10  Yusuf  r.  (IJJJ-13S4).  Another  remarkable  eiample  is  a 
dish  (Sarre  collection,  BctUo),  which,  it  is  claimed,  bears  upon 
its  back,  in  Arabic,  the  word  Malaga;  it  is  otnatnented  with 
eifihl  segmental  comparlroeuts  filled  allemately  with  sttap-woric 
dL-signs  and  arabesques  In  lustre.  Malaga  was  reconquered  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ia  1487,  and  alter  this  lis  industry 
probably  decayed,  as  it  fa  not  mentioned  by  Ludo  Maiini 
iSj«anian£  the  localities  where  ceramia  tfien 


Vala. 


is  Imown  from 


AragoBiu  iijB.    The  history  of  its  lu 

rjBj,  when  Eiimenes  (whose  evidence  fcis  been  erroneously 
held  to  date  froio  1499)  mentions  the  golden  ware  tfibra  domda) 
of  Manlses.  Valencian  pottery  of  this  kind  was  an  o5sboot  of 
the  Malagao  indusliy,  as  in  documeats  lately  published  (ranging 
fiom  140s  to  iSJj)itis  repeatedly  designated  Malaga  ware  (Oim 
it  Ualata).  Its  decorative  qualities  becarae  famous  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe  and  North  Africa.  The  ware  was  chiefly 
manufactured  at  Manijes  by  the  Moaiish  rifainera  of  the  Buyl 
or  Boil  family,  lords  of  Manises,  who  levitd  dues  upon  the  output 
of  the  kilns,  and  occasionally  arranged  for  its  sale.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished as  regards  iU  oraamenUtion  from  the  pottery  of 
Malaga  hy  the  adoption  of  a  more  nalural  rendering  of  plant 
form  motives  and  by  the  use  of  armory.  The  ware  consists  o( 
drug  poti,  6tcp  dishes,  large  and  small  plates,  aquamanilcs, 
vases,  ic.  Some  doien  vaiictia  of  ornament  were  employed 
during  the  ijth  and  early  i6lh  centuries,  including  mock  srabic 
inscriptions,  various  Cower  or  foliage  patterns  taken  from  the 
vine,  bryony,  lu.,  and  gadrooos.  T\\t  centres  of  dishes  frequently 
bear  the  arms  of  a  king  or  queen  of  Aragon.  of  the  Buyls  of 
Minisca,  or  other  Valendan  or  Italian  famllies^  for  whom  they 
Here  nude.  Great  deiteiity  is  shown  in  lie  eieculion  of  minute 
aud  complicated  schEmes.  of  ornament  and  in  tie  ricfinesl  of 
the  colour  schemes;  goldea  lustre  of  various  hues,  with  blue 
Bod  manganese,  form  the  simple  combinallons,  but  the  ruby, 
videl  or  opalescent  lustre  combine  lo  produce  wllh  the  coloun 
(  woDderful  decorative  eSect.    From  ijoo  the  use  of  blue  and  ' 


raanganett  wu  ('■^"■Df  dbcooUmed  and  the  vanaiDt 
quickly  became  nondeacript,  tnt  tbe  briUiaacy  of  the  htstra 
pigment  nevertfacless  obtained  a  wide  popularity  tor  the  ware, 
as  b  attested  by  Marineo  (1539),  Vidana.  (1564)  and  £ia>laiia 
(iiSio).  Alter  the  cipid^ii  of  the  MDris'oes(iteij)thetodustiy 
wu  carried  on  by  tbow  who  had  escaped  deportation  or  by 
Spaniajds  who  had  laamt  the  craft;  genendly  ^lealiing  tlieii 
productiou  can  be  summed  up  in  the  word  *'  decadence.'*  In 
tliettnneof  therstheemury  themanufactuteof  lustredpotleiy 

1484  it  was  produced  at  Uislata,  Patema  and  Gesarle.  It  ii 
known  to  have  Bourisbed  at  Cabtayud  In  1507,  and  at  Uuel, 
tkoln  Aragon,  la  isSfk  In  the  Valencia  district  mudi  pottery 
tor  ordinaty  use,  omuneiiled  with  blue  on  white,  wai  also 
mnduced 

!  porcelain  wm 
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iTi^ta.— SciUger, in  ijjy.il 
"  ■      icUeI,a 


H  Chat  Chines 
1  that  the  Italii 


imitatloni  "  fniJoUca,"  changing  the 

truth  would  appear  to  be  that  Valencian 

Balearic  veueli  that  cdhd  at  Majoica  on  tlia  voyage  to  Italy, 

(cqulnd •  reintcd  MaUorcan origin.  Thenbextantapotter's 
petition  pr«yfng  for  permiasion  to  establish  faiindf  in  Majorca 
(1560),  In  which  be  sUtes  that  "  Manbes  ware,"  &c.,  had  to  be 

imported,  ai  it  wai  not  made  there. 

'  "     '  ~    Engbod,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  and  the  Britiih 


ims,  the  Metnwolkta 

warei,  among itic  finest  bemg  t^oH  nf  Mr  F.  D.  Codiaan  (Hcnham), 
and  at  Dan  C.  j.  de  Ouna  (hladiid). 

LliERAi01iE,~A.  Van  de  Put,  Hitfuw-MwafM  Wan  0/  (Jta 
r.;li  Crulun  (19(H):  F.  Sarn.  "  Die  spanisch-mauritchen  LuHtr- 
faytncen  des  Miltebltera,"  So.  (in  Jthrbtii  ia  ktf.  pmui. 
'  1 ;  G.  J.  de  Ouna.  "  Aponlea  sobre 
...__^..^...i._.,____M  fci_^  1,1906. 

I  V  uMtiu]  irqo^rji^  tni^B"  ~EUa'KO,~"  Cetimica 
del  Hflo  ivil.  (intheAIiuiisnt,  pdRrtw^.^frwAcs 
cioi  it  Volmcia ;  J.  Graifun  y  [^rei.  HiHotia  de  tot  banot 
niUawi  (1904):  also  I.  C  iSavillier,  aiOaiti  iisfainai 
•risptis  i  riflcli  miUlG^S  (lS6i).  (A.  V.  ItB  P.) 

Medieval  and  Latei.  Italiah  Potiek*' 
known  of  tbe  potter's  art  in  Italy  after  the  fall  of  tbe 
mpire  till  tbe  13th  century.  The  uadiiiona  of  Ibe 
olten  appear  to  have  been  gradually  losl,  leaving 
ly  sufficient  skill  lo  make  rude  cn)cl«  for  domatic  use 
It  them,  if  required,  with  a  crude  yellowbh  bad  gbie 
i  stained  to  a  vivid  green  with  copper  oxide.  Applied 
ol  roughly  modelled  day  and  scralched  designs  were 
rmbelliihments  of  such  wmis,  which  were  of  the  seme 
pottery  of  Great  Britain  and  the  north  of 


Intl 


i  rjth  ce 


urles,  how 


with 


r,  Syria,  Egypt  ai 
been  highly  developed  In  fresh  direction),  u  we  have  seen, 
Introduced  Into  Italy  as  wcH  as  tbe  rest  of  Europe  those  (upeifor 
wares  Characterized  by  a  white  surface  decorated  with  bright 
colours  under  a  brilliant  transparent  glare,  *Dd  gkirified  by 
metallic  lustres.  The  Italian  poitera  did  not  long  remain 
unaffected  by  these  influences,  hut  though  Peruan,  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  pottery  mnst  have  been  falrty  plentiful  in  the  house- 
holds of  the  wealthy,  it  was  the  distinctively  Hiapano-Moresque 
wares  from  which  the  pollers  of  Italy  drew  [he  in»i»fation  for 
a  new  ware  of  ibcir  own.  The  technique  of  a  sDiceons  slip- 
pa  rent  alkaline  glaxe,  was  only  sparingly  used,  and  then  not  very 
successfully;  it  Is  only  (he  Introduction  of  the  lln-enamel  that 
was  turned  lo  fruitful  account  and  led  10  the  production  of  (he 
magnificent  Italian  majolica  of  Ihe  isth  and  i6tli  centuries 


>Seec< 
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CERAMICS 


In  tbc  oimc  my  tbc  pncUa  oF  hum  decontiDD  mtfit  have  been 
kaml  from  the  Otipnc,  but  jrs  late  mpptMrvicc  ob  lUlian  nm 
{ i6ib  (TAtiuy)  ud  lis  evident  relalkiDah^  lo  Ibc  hi3tr«  oE  Spain, 
ntber  than  la  Ihe  earlier  butra  oE  Egypl,  SjiU  aul  Ptnit,  arc 
further  evidence  that  tbou^  orienUt  dttontjvc  nutivei  gave 
tbe  IlaHaoi  certain  early  lypet  of  daign,  il  ii  the  Hispaiio- 
Momque  potlen  from  whom  the  Iiaiiani  learnt  tbe  art  they  we« 
aiterwardi  io  devEh^  sa  Kplendldly  in  a  new  dirrctioo.^ 

All  tbe  Iialiia  poitny  above  tbe  icvel  of  commoD  cmcki  may 
be  coDvenieotly  grouped  into  four  claues. 

I.  Tbe  nalive  warei,  nude  of  coane  and  aflen  dark-ted  clay, 
coated  wiib  a  white  day  ilip  (a  kind  of  pipe-day)  and  covered 
■iib  a  crude  lead  glue,  either  yetkm  at  green.    The  ides  of 

■   '  ■      'opment  of  Ihe  p-ajBi 


_  , ,  re  »a«rhed  or  (ognved  ihiou^ 

while  slip  to  the  red  body  beneath.  Tbii  deeorative  method 
bai  been  already  mentioned  leveial  times,  for  it  wai  pracliied 
diiriog  tbe  early  middle  agea  in  all  the  couDtriea  from  India  to 
July,  and  the  Byzantine  pottera  were  adcpti  in  ita  use.  Nor 
hu  iu  practice  ever  ceased  in  lUty,  for  Ihrough  all  the  UtM* 


wealthy,  Ihisearfier 
J  could  not  afford  the 
I  of  Ibis  kind  have  a 
in  Ihe  depth  beneath 
his  ware  have  been 
vaa  widely  pmcci&cd 

brown  glazea.    Early 


muiufaciute,  even  to  the  end  of  tbe  i;th  century,  and  Citla  di 
Ciutello  muit  have  been  noted  for  it  in  the  i6tb  century,  for 
FicajlaiuHidesfiibslbis  ware  as  "alia  Castellana  "(see£g.  44), 
Apparently  io  Ibe  laller  half  of  tbe  I5tb  century  a  sudden 
advaoce  takes  place  in  the  colouring  of  this  paffialo  ware. 
Instead  of  tbe  simple  glaics,  of  uniform  colour,  of  the  earlier 
prodactioni,  underglaie  colours — green,  purple,  bhie  and  a 
browDof  the  tintof  burnt  sienna  which  passes  Into  a  glossy -black 

coloured  glaze,  producing  a  rich  and  decorative  effect  by  very 
^  There  i<  anpte  documentary  evidence  to  prove  how  laigdy  Ihe 

-   -ryj    ^    ^rtdU    —i^    .^.-f^^fl     Lnfn    Ilalu    from    (he    |2(h 


irhtn  painted  mijolica  wu  the  ware  of  thi 
and  humbler  pottery  was  used  by  those  wb 
former;  arul  the  gaiiy-coloured  later  ware 
fine  decorative  quahly  of  (heir  own.    Ftc 

disinterred,  it  is  obvious  that  tbe  method 

those  covered  all  over  with  jtreen.  yellow  or 
eaamplei  have  been  fount 
Florence,  Pisa,  lie.,  and  pa 
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dish  with  the  ^r"**^""*  plsyos,  and  one  with  cupids  djqbrting 
themselves  in  a  tiet,  in  the  Victoria  and  AEbert  Uuscum;  tbe 
taixa,  supported  by  three  modelled  Ikuis,  in  the  Louvre;  ajbd 
thedish,  with  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  two  saints,  in  tbe  museum 
It  Padua.  Tbe  Hate  hu  oftea  been  called,  quite  eiroDeinaly, 
mtodi-miijclka.  ll  bad  nolhiag  to  do  with  majolica,  being  the 
natural  development  of  a  much  older  practnraod  iU  manu- 
liciutE  was  carried  on  all  through  the  period  of  majolica  manu- 

Ilalian  wares  that  made  their  appeamnce  in  tbe  iilh  cenlury 
or  even  earlier,  when  rude  pattems^4  clumsy  star,  a  nide 
crossing  of  strokes  or  some  equally  elementary  work — arc  found 
painted  on  a  thin  a'biie  ground  covcriiig  a  drab  body.  The 
pieces,  generally  pitchers  of  un^hily  forma,  arc  uncouth  in  tbe 
ealieme;  tbe  body  has  been  shaped  ia  local  clay  and  then  tbmly 
coated  bj  dipping  it  into  a  white  slip,  vhich  seems  at  6r^  to 
have  been  of  white  clay  only,  tbotvh  oaide  of.  tin  and  lead  were 
added  to  it  even  m  the  iilhceoluiy.  The  udoun  used  foi  the 
ludc  painting  were  oiide  ol  copper  and  oiidc  of  manganev. 
nnd  the  final  glue,  which  it  gcnetally  thin  and  alien  imperfectly 
fused,  &ecm$  Lo  have  been  based  on  the  alkaline  glazes  of  the 
nearer  East,  The  ^lecimens  so  assiduously  recovered  by 
Profcsttjr  Aragnani,  some  of  which,  or  similar  wares,  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  Louvre,  the  British  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
museums,  arc  typical  of  tbe  rude  aoA  out  of  which,  by  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  Spanish  methods,  the  pointed  majolics  ftrev. 

}.  Uajdka.—FoT  the  last  three  cenluris  the  word  majolica 
.has  been  used  to  ajgoify  an  Italian  ware  with  a  fine  but  com- 
paratively toft  buff  body,  coaled  with  aa  opaque  tin-enamel 
of  varying  degress  ol  whiteness  and  purity,  on  which  a  painted 
decoiutkui  was  laid  and  fired.  In  Ihe  later  pictorial  wares. «  fine 
coating  of  transparent  alkaline  glaze  was  fired  over  the  painting 
to  (oftcD  the  colours— reaUy  (o  varnish  them.  The  won)  itself 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  name  of  the  island 
Ala  iorca,  and  was  originally  applied  by  the  Italians  to  the  lustred 
)f  Spain  which  were  largely  imported  into  Italy,  pn>tab1y 


triving  io 


called  al 


rd  from  Majt 


believe  that  the  ware  was  actually  made  ii 
the  secret  of  the  lin-glaie,  which  is  the  essential  feature  of  Italian 
majolica,  was  known  in  Italy  in  Ihe  ijlb  century  b  pnciically 
proved;  and  there  is  both  literary  and  archaeological  proof  of 
its  use  there  in  the  I4lh.  Uention  of  it  is  made  in  the  If  orgoriLi 
Prrdaia  published  at  Fola  by  Pierre  Le  Bon  fn  iizfi,  and  Ihe 
well-known  jug.  bearing  the  arms  of  AstoTgio  L,  discovered  under 
Ihe  Manl»dl  palace  at  Faeiua.  must  have  been  made  shortly 
after  1393.  Its  development  marched  ude  by  side  wilh  that  of 
Ihe  metta-majolica,  until  it  practically  superseded  Ibe  latter  for 
paioied  wares  in  the  1^  century;  but  tbe  earUest  aamplcs 
have  little  more  than  an  archncob^^ical  inlcrest,  and  it  was  only 
after  tbe  last  decade  of  the  fnoUrocnMO  or  Ihe  first  of  the 
cingiucenis  that  it  blossomed  into  an  artistic  crealjon-  In  its 
prime  the  production  of  majolica  was  confined  to  a  very  small 
part  of  Italy.  Bolognaon  the  north,  Perugia  to  the  soulJi,  Siena 
on  Ihe  west,  and  Lhe  Adriatic  to  the  cast,  roughly  enclose  the 
district  in  which  he  Faenza,  Forii,  Ripiini,  Pesaro,  Cafaggioki, 
Urbino,  Castel  Duranie,  Cubbio,  Perugia  and  Si«n».  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  i6lh  century  Venice  on  the  one  haad,  ud 
in  the  17th  and  iSth  cenluries  the  Ligurian  factories  at  Genoa, 
Albissola  and  Savona,  made  majolica  of  the  later  decadent 
styles,  while,  at  tbe  end  of  the  r;th  and  in  the  eaily  part  of  (he 
iSth  cenluries,  the  southern  town  of  Caslelli,  near  Naples, 
produced  a  wace  which  closes  the  period  of  artEtic  majolica. 

4.  iiuft-td  Wo/ofico.— This  brilliant  species  of  Italian  pottery 
{to  which  alaae  Piccolpasso  applied  the  name  majolica)  seems  to 
have  been  mainly  produced  at  Detuta  and  Cubbio,  thoo^ 
eipcrimcnts  were  made  at  Cafaggialo  and  probably  at  F^enzi 
and  Siena.  Cansidcring  bow  much  the  Ilaliin  majolisi  oved 
to  the  Spaniih-Moorish  poller,  it  is  remarkable  that  ihisbeaBiilul 
method  of  decoml ion  should  havcmadeso  tardy  an  appesr^oce. 
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tlic  end  ef  tbc  15th  c 


CERAMieS 


muiy,  tai  tl»  pioccH  vu  appucally 

abandoncti  By  int  iniatlle  of  the  i6di.  The  lutlrc  wun  g( 
Dcruu,  probably  llie  csiiiol  made  in  IWy.  ^'f  (Irouily- 
nurkcd  affinititi  with  Ibeii  Spanish  piototypoi  the  eailiet 
cxampltt  lie  hardly  la  be  distiDguiihcd  fiom  Spuiah  wua, 
and  to  the  lot  the  wait  lunained  technically  lib  the  ctilier 
ware,  though  with  perfectly  Italian  dea>rative  treatmcDt.  Vet 
the  best  eiatnplci  of  Danlt  ailver  luitn  have  a  quality  of  lone 
that  ha£  never  been  suipuscd;  a  colour  rescmbLnf  a  waah  of 
vtty  traiuparent  umt>er  bearing  a  delkate  nacreoiu  film  of  the 
most  leader  iiidcscence.  The  Cubbio  lultre  ii  best  known  to  iii 
thtoufh  the  »otki  of  Maeilro  Giorgio,  whose  distinctive  luilrc 
ia  a  inacaiGceat  ruby-ced  unlike  any  other.  In  all  piobability 
the  lustR  process  was  to  quickly  abandoned  on  the  Gne  painted 
majolica.  beciuK  ihe  incieasing  cfloits  to  make  *  "  pklure  " 
were  diuountrd  by  u  uncertain  a  process.  Whro  one  of  the 
later  majolica  painien  had  spent  wetki  no  the  decoration  of 
some  vase  or  dish,  with  an  elaboiate  coofiaaitian  of  carefully 
drawn  figures,  [1  was  not  likely  that  he  would  care  to  etpoie  U 
to  any  riski  that  could  be  avoided.  Thaiiakiof  the  luatteproceai 
were  tmrdinately  great— Piccolpas»  uyi,  "  Frequently  only 


undced  "- 
.,  and  then  the  process  wailel 


le  Kcond  half  of  the 


The  hiatory  of  ihe  developing 


I  of  these  noble  war 


iring,  H  that  it  ii  bet      .  ... 

his,  to  tIffiU  the  subject  in  iu  broadest  leatuiei  only. 
lUer  painted  wares  the  only  coloun  lued.were 
>puiple  and  a  ttansparent  cappei.grRn  at  Ob  the 
meEaa-majoiica;  but  early  in  the  15th  centuiy  cobalt-blue  was 
added  to  the  palette,  and,  later  on,  Ihe  slrohg  ytUow  antiuoniala 
ol  lead,  miiul  with  iron.  The  dccoralioni  at  this  period  were 
largely  influenced  by  the  wares  imported  from  Petila,  Syria, 
Egypt  <Dd  Spain,  ipcdniens  of  which  were  u  prized  ai  to  be 
uicdfor  the  decoration  of  church  froDtsaiKl  the  fa^adei  of  public 
buildinp.  The  lustre  ol  the  Saracenic  warn  was  not  yet  under, 
stood,  but  ill  place  was  taken  &nt  by  niaogaaetc  and  afterwards 
by  yellow.  The  disignt  were  chiefiy  conventional  flowei-pattems 
in  ihe  Persian  or  hloorish  style,  arabm(uB.  and  flonl  acrolb. 
the  ground  being  filled  at  times  with  those  liny  spirals,  scrolls 
and  dots  to  which  the  Eaitera  potters  were  so  partial.  Figures, 
hunun  and  animal,  were  introduced  either  among  the  formal 
ornament  or  only  sundered  Irom  it  by  panels,  of  which  the 
outlines  often  fDllowcd  Ihe  contours  of  the  central  design  (see 
Ihe  early  i5th<enlury  Faema  piece,  Plate  VI.).  The  figures 
were,  in  fact,  drawn  to  couforRi  lo  the  outline  of  the  vessel,  and 
not  the  vessel  made  lodisplay  the  £guic-subject  as  in  the  majolica 
ol  tbe  succeeding  century.  The  earliest  dated  eiamplc  oj  this 
racdote  cbipd  in  Ihe 
NaplH,  about  144°- 
Speciment  of  these  lOta  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  from  Hkit  style  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  were  made 
by  some  Spanish  poller!  brought  over  to  Naples  by  Queen 
Joanna,  who  was  of  the  royal  bouse  of  Arsgon.  To  this  period 
also  have  b«en  referred  the  Large  ovoid  jars  made  lo  contain 
drugs  or  confccttoot,  and  decorated  with  bold  scrolls  of  formal 
oak  leaves  enclosing  spirited  figures  of  men  or  animals,  or  henldic 
devices.  These  are  characteri«d  by  a  rich  blue  cobur  generally 
piled  up  in  palpable  relief  and  sometimes  verging  oa  blacky  the 
outlines  ate  usually  in  mangancoe,  aitd  Itanspsirebt  green  is  used 
for  details  and  occaoonally  even  as  a  ground  odIout.  This  ware 
has  been  defimlely  assifned  to  Florence  on  what  seem  very 
inadequate  grounds,  and  it  is  beltee  to  (peak  of  it  simply  as 
TuKgn.  Then,  esseniiaUy  Iiaban  ornament  began  10  asaen 
itself,  and  it  redounds  lo  the  credit  of  the  Italian  majolist  thai 
be  won  freed  himelf  from  tepealinglhe  styles  of  thcsrareafnim 
which  he  obtained  his  oKthods,  and  produced  a  distinctive  type 
otomuntntof  his  own.  He  revelled  in  patterns  with  bold  Soral 
scrolls,  or  those  based  oa  peacocks'  leathers  (see  fig.  4;),  and 


then  he  sdvaaoed  u 


iUE     radiating     leaves. 


Bowers,  Bgap  and  j 
pyramidal  scrolls  occu-d 
pied    nearly    the    whole  fl 

aimorial  or  emblematic  1 
ttntral  subject.  Figure-  " 
subjects  occur  with  in- 


of  figures  after  the 

borrowed  from  the  first 
iUusltated  ediliOB*  of  tbe  cLassii 
conventional  borders  and  occupy 
of  tbe  piece.    The  provenance  of 


Fia.  4S.— Early  Faenta  ptau.  wii 
id  oranje-itd.     [VTci'orLi  and  Albe 


places  oHeri 


;  liONSloR&io 


imples  that 


IbE  enamelled  tc 
della  Robbia,  the  great  Fiarco line  sculptor  (1^09-1481),  and  his 
followers,  Andrea  and  Ciovanai  dclla  Robbia  and  other  members 
ollhefamily,  as  belonging  rather  to  the  dorrlain  of  sculpture  than 
ol  pottery',  and  th^  is  right,  for  there  is  Dolhing  certainly  knowa 
of  the  work  of  this  great  sculptor  which  connects  It  with  painted 
majdics.  The  old  theory  that  Luca  invented  the  tin-glase  Is 
long  since  caplodedf    what  he  did  was  lo  use  coloured  ^aacs 

very  diBeteai  thing,— 


that  he  was  the  first  ts 
Uuseum  b  eilraotdinirily  rich  ii 
kind;  and  one  may  see  there  IhH 
in  high  relici  covered  with  pure  sri 
ground  of  sUtey  I ' 


kt.  The  Victoria  and  Albeit 
diUa  Robbia  wan  of  every 
1  baiulif  utiy  modelled  figures 


urple. 


ulfmitw 
1  yelloi 


le  purple  and  framed  is 


There 


shspe  with  low  relief  om 
peculiar  btuetlaie;tliaeansomclima(urBisbedwflb  modelled 
Iruii  and  Bowels;  and  finally  there  Is  the  rare  set  of  roundels 
painted  on  Ihe  fist  with  figure^ubjects  typifying  the  months; 
but  the  attribution  of  these  remains  donbtfnl,  and  their  method 
is  not  that  of  painted  BafoUca. 

-  A  remarkahia  developmesit  t4K^  pisce  si  the  beginning  ol 
the  idlh  century,  aDd  in  the  forty  succeeding  years  the  highest 
peifectiDB  oi  manipnlitiTe  skiU,  both  in  potting  and  painting, 
was  sllained.  Artisticilly  regarded,  the  elaborate  and  detailed 
methods  at  psiuting  then  adopted  an  too  much  aliied  to  fresco- 
painting  to  be  considered  ss  fit  treatment  lor  enamelled  clay; 
but  this  view  was  cemioly  not  accepted  at  the  lime,  nor  Is  it 
subscribKl  lo  by  many  modem  coUeclors;  yet,  regarded  aa 
tiecoraledpotleiy,  tbeijtk'Century  majolica,  simpler  and  more 
CDawstional  in  rlesign  and  treatment,  is  eminently  preferable. 
Tbe  ruling  famiha  of  Dortliem  Italy,  who  sow  took  tbe  industry 
nadet  tUr  personal  patnnage,  clearly  IncBted  lo  the  opposite 
view   and  spared  no  expense  to  provide  subjects   for  Iheu 
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pot-|aialns.  During  tbeSnttvodtcada  lite  toIliHiiaamcDU 
wu  partiaouair  and  [housh  the  eDcraachmcats  of  purely  pictorial 
motiva  ue  druly  [ndicHInl  on  th«  wajca,  room  tos  it JU  fouvd 

covered  nith  bcautilul  inboque  designs,  iiequentt]'  iDcluding 
grotesque  figure,  inask»,  dolphins  uid  dicnjbs  (see  tbe  Fscnza 
Cai«  Pirolii  pieee,  1515.  Plmie  VI,).  Some Uma  rcwrvcd  in  the 
■hlic  on  I  dark  blue  ground  and  thidcd  ttltb  li^i  blue  and 
yellow,  sometimes  traced  in  dark  blue  on  a  paler  grey-blue  idaae 
(called  berdli¥io)  or  painted  in  darker  tints  on  a  ground  of  or 


feature  of  the  CI 
and  interlaced 
(while  OD  wbil 
on  tbc  sides  ol 


if  Ibe  I 


of  this  ce: 


s  fon 

Honeysuckle  pat  tems 
e  o>  a  looed  t{D-«naniet 
tbn)  tommoBly  appear 


onuU  fipir 
without  the  sofrtt-bUtMt,  was  accorded  to  tlic 
it-dlsbcs»  shallow  bowls  on  low  feet,  &c.,  with  moulded 
Lroons  or  scalloped  sides,  vhich  are  generally  attributed  l« 
:astel  Durante.  Tbe  workshops  oC  Siena  woe  alM 
rlieiiely  painted  grotesques  and  arabesqoa,  with  a 
rich  biownisb-yellow  or  deep  black  gnouod,  At  Gubbio,  too, 
the  '*  grotesque  !'  decnralioJi  was  practised  with  marked  success. 
Other  developments  o[  this  style  are  the  "  a  cataUluri  "  designs, 
In  which  grotesques  were  symmetrically  arranged  round  some 
aentral  subject,  such  as  a  candelabmin  or  vase,  and  "  a  Irnfii  " 
in  which  trophies  of  anni,  DiiBicil  inslniDienii,  and  other  object) 
were  symmetrically  disposed,  or  arranged  in  studied  diSHmy 
throu^u>ul  the  design;   these  pattents 


)l  Cast  el  Dun 


dDeruI 


Loven 


a  poriralc  bust 

of  a  girl  or  man,  with  the  name  and  a  complimentary  adfecll«e 
inscribed  on  a  ribbon  in  the  background,  were  common  to 
Fnenia,  Castel  Duranie  and  many  oihec  factories 
.subjects  ^so  were  attended  early  In  tbf 


.     Elaborate 

centnry  It 

ly  be  seen  trota  a  dish  in 

t  occupied  by  the  mno  of 

It  by  Martin  SchOngaoer, 

DulUneg  ol  the  fimta  are 


the  British  Museum,  which  is  entire! 

the  death  ol  ifae  Virglo,  after  a  pri 

ddioitriy  painted  in  shades  oi  blue, . 

In  the  early  Favenline  school  the 

almost  always  traced  in  blue,  even     .  .       ..^ 

grey-blue  befStiao  ground,  and  blue  was  the  prevailing  colour 
ol  tbe  shading  and  details,  in  the  third  decade  ol  the  century 
the  style  affected  at  lirbino  superseded  that  of  Faenaa.    The 

primitive  blue,  manganese-purple,  transparent  green  and  yellow. 
w«  find  black,  white,  orange,  greens  of  varying  shadas,  brmn, 
and  a  great  uuiDbcr  of  Intennediate  tinli  obtained  by  misSag 
the  standard  coloun.  All  the  eoloora  oS  tbe  majolica  of  the  best 
periods  were  painted  on  the  tia-eoamel  before 'the  final  glaiing, 
and  wcfe  capable  of  standing  the  full  beat  of  the  fire.  Sucb  a 
thing  as  painting  in  enainela  on  the  finished  ware  and  rebring 
Ihrm  at  a  lower  heat  was  unknown  before  the  end  of  the  i^tta 
«  be^nning  of  the  rSlh  century.  A  tme  md  colour  leenu  to 
have  been  beyond  the  power  of  Buct  of  tbe  Italian  majoUsta, 
and  was  only  attained  at  Faend,  and  with  less  complete  success 
at  Cafaggiolo;   the  famoDS  red  of  the  Turkish  pottery  behaves 


In  the  Orbioo  ityle,  « 


i  picteriil  nil^icts, 
rymtamtxK*,  aniiMunl  ud 
'  mytholocktl,  copied  fnm    ' 


XJiUno  Poitei't  nurlt 


nOi  spued  BO  pain  to  detfekqi  tbis 
phaia  of  the  art;  tbe  cartoOTB  of 
Haphaej,  eagraved  by  Uatc  Aslmlo  and  other*,  were  placed 
at  tbe  dispoial  of  th*  pot-pnntert,  at  well  at  tbe  paiuings  cd 
HicheUngtlo.  Ciulio  Romano,  Baiiiata  Ftinm,  Rosso  So«i, 
Farugino,  PanncBpano  and  many  more,  and  these,  together 
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with  engravtogs  by  Ageathto  Veaeibita,  Mareo  Denlt ,  Enen  Vico 
and  others,  were  copied,  with  more  or  less  fidetily,  on  the 
majolica.  Some  ol  the  painters,  as,  for  instance,  Xinlo  AvelU, 
were  eclectic  in  their  tastes  and  mideuplhdr  subjects  bytaking 
a  figure  here  or  there  from  vaiious  pielurea.  Thus  of  three 
ligui«  «i  a  plate  in  Ifae  British  Museum,  painted  wilb  tbe  Dream' 
of  Astyagea,  one  is  borrowed  from  Raphael  and  anotber  from 
Manlegna,  Tlxse  "  islmrali "  wares  reached  their  icnilh  at 
Urbino  between  the  yean  1S30  and  1560.  when  the  workshops 
at  the  Fontana  family  were  in  full  activity;  but  Iheir  popularity 
wes  very  general,  end  lUSul  painters  at  many  other  towns 
produced  apedmena  that  it  ii  hard  lo  diilinguisb  from  those  of 
Urbiw>.  Baldaava  Manaia  was  *  prolific  painter  in  this  style 
at  FaeoB;  Peaoro  and  Caslei  Durante  were  little  behind  UrbiD« 
in  tbe  sldll  of  their  artists,  tbe  Lanfranchi  family  in  tbe  former 
town  having  a  well-deserved  reputation,  while  the  founders  of 
tbe  FoUlaha  factories  Icunt  their  art  In  the  laller;  and  a  few 
:  bear  the  iHBie  of  Rimfnl  aa  their 


There  wiU  alway*  ictnaiQ  ■  large  amnber  of  ^cdmeiB  of 
majolkB  wUcb  cannot  be  iMigDed  with  certainly  to  any  par- 
ticular factory,  putly  beaase  the  same  style  of  painting  via  in 
vo§BB  at  many  ptoos  at  the  aame  time,  and  partly  because  «f 
tbe  itinerant  pn^ieiislties  of  marty  tl  the  painters,  wboae  signed 
works  prove  that  they  moved  from  place  to  [dace  to  practise 
their  art.  There  are,  however,  a  few  fmjtnineni  artisb  vhooe 
touch  is  sufficiently  well  kttown  from  the  eiamples  that  bear 
their  signatures  to  enable  us  to  classify  a  considerable  propott  ion 
ol  the  hnest  pieces.  First  of  these  is  Nicci^  Pdlipario,  tbe 
founder  o(  the  Fontana  family.' who  n»ved  1mm  Castel  Duranie 
to  Uihlna  In  i  jiq,  and  vorkef!  at  the  latter  place  in  (he  factory 
of  his  son,  Guido  FoMana.  Then  Is  little  doubt  that  be  was 
the  painter  of  the  fanoua  serwce  in  the  Comt  Museum  at  Venice, 
riiich  mallia  (he  Iransitlqn  from  the  style  of  Faema  10  that  of 
Urbjno,  and  biafrec  figure-drawing,  the  oval  iaces  with  strpngry 
marked  cluneal  features,  the  peculiariy  drawn  knees,  (he  careful 
Undscapd  and  the  characteristic  balls  of  cloud  en  easily  recog- 
niaed  in  quitcanumberof  pieces  in  the  British  Museum  (seelbe 
OonaagoEslepitce,  Plate  VI,).  His  pupil,  who  frequently  signed 
hia  name  la  lull,  Xanio  AvtlU  da  Rovigo,  was  one  of  the  forcmoet 
Utbjno  painters,  and  his  watk  b  chartctetiied  by  bold  colouring 
and  fine  figure-drawing,  with  a  narked  (ondoeis  for  yellowiih 
Besh  tints.  But  Niccola's  grandson,  Oraaio  Fonlana  (tee 
eumple,  Plate  VI.),  was  perhaps  (he  most  cekbratfd  exponent 


S  added 
in  the  • 
already  been  suted  that 


is  peculiar  (o  Faenaa 
mlanor  and  nrowrur  tint  to  Cafaggiolo;  it  was 
ding  to  PiccolpasBO.  at  tbe  factory  of  Vergihotto 
tr  ^ace.  At  Cafaggiohi,  the  factory  of  the  Hrdid 
ly  fine  piecea  were  painted,  mostly  in  the  Favcn- 
a  deep  blue,  heavily  a^^cd  and  showing  tbe 
he  bttafa,  was  freely  used  in  hackgrmuids.  acd 
ining  leal  senilis  in  paler  blue  and  renituKeel  of 
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Pttsian  ityk  afltn  »ppe»i  on  tbe  Ciifsgglolo  wins  (i«  m 
PUtc  VL).  Nola  lilllc  can  be  luiu  from  the  ornaniciil  a 
revtnc  BidE«  of  the  di&ho  uid  pUtea;  tbooe  of  Facnu 
Sitna  are  richly  dKonied  irjih  Kale  puttcnu  mid  ojnci 
bands;  those  of  Cafaggiolo  and  Venice  are  eitbet  fcri  bla 
have  one  or    two  rinsi  of  ydlow-    A   few   , 

catly  beautiful  diibcs,  with  (entnl  figure  lub- 
jecta  of  nimiaturv-Like  finiah  in  delicBte  Undicapea 
'    with  poplar  trees  in  a  peculiar   mannered   alyle, 
-e  probably  the  Hoik  of  M.  Benedetto  of  Siena. 
Borden  ot  arabeequea  wilb  black  or  deep  orange 
id  belong  to  the  aame  lactoiy  and  were  perhaps 
La«T       decorated  by  tbe  same  hand.    The  dishes  covered, 

maHc'     "■'  brapcbes  ("»  cirfMlt"  decoration),  are  no 

doubt  tbe  productiont  d[  Casiel  Durante;  and  a 

ceruin  class  o!  large  dishes  with  jiguie  subjects  in  blue  on  a 

toned  blue  ^aze.  and  sometimes  with  formal  ornaments  io  reliel, 

an  of  uDdiipuIed  Venetian  otigin. 

Another  phase  of  majoUea  decoration  began  about  the  middle 
of  ibe  i6Ch  century  aod  synchronized  with  the  decline  of  ihe 
pictoial  style.  The  figure  subjects  were  relegated  to  cenlial 
panels  or  enlitely  replaced  by  small  medallions,  and  Ihe  rest 
of  the  surface  covered  with  fantastic  figures  among  floral  acroUi, 
inspired  by  Raphael's  grotesques  painted  on  the  walls  ol  the 
Loggie  in  the  Valican.    The  prevailing  tone  of  this  ornament 

nlour  sn  Italian  pottery,  was  washed 
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1,  and  managed  by  patten  from  I-'ae 


The  new  style  flourished  at  Uibino,  Pesaio  and  Feirara; 
U  tbe  first-named  paiticniatly  id  Ihe  woiluhops  nf  the  Palanaaii 
family,  and  lasted  far  into  ths  i7tb  «Btury.  Bui  the  majolica 
>»  BOW  in  full  decUne,  partly  through  Ihe  fatling  ofl  of  princely 
patronage,  and  partly,  perhaps,  owing  lo  a  reaciion  in  favour 
of  Chinese  porcelain,  which  was  becoming  more  plentiful  and 
better  known  in  Europe.    The  manufacluTe.  however,  never 

the  end  of  the  ijlh  century  by  Ferdinando  Maria  Campori  of 
Siena,  who  copied  Raphacrsand  Michelangelo's  compositions, 
and  by  Ihe  [amiliea  of  Gentile  and  Crue  at  Naples  and  Castelli. 
Tbe  majolica  of  Casielli  is  distinguished  by  the  lightness  ol  the 


Uinued  ir 


kind*,  a  pure  white  wa 
The  indaslTy  'continue 
Black  ware  wiih  gDt  di 


^Jl 


h  moulded  scallops  ar 


pting  the  lusiied  majalka  o( 


liaracteristica.  and,  Unncll  differing  In  adnal 
le  Hispano- Moresque,  thciT  appearance  ia  eloquent  in  fa\ 
I  such  a  derivation-  Tbe  most  characteristic  examples 
.ige  dishes  and  plateaux,  thickly  made  and  with  Ihe  ena 
a  the  upper  face  only,  tiK  back  having  a  lead  gtaie.  They 
[ten  decorated  (see  Eg.  46)  with  a  single  figure  or  bust  in 
snlre  (with  or  withoal  an  inscribed  ribbon),  which  is  usu 
1  against  a  dark  blue  background  which  covers  only  hall 
eld,  while  in  the  other  hall  is  a  formal  Ilowei,  and  in  the  boti 
:e  radiating  panels  with  palmeltes  alternating  with  scale  pat1< 
'  some  other  formal  design.  Tbe  whole  alyle  is  archaic, 
rslgns  bdng  heavily  outlined  in  blue  and 
reenish  yellow  lustre,  with  beautiful  opalesccilt  rcjfcis  recalli 
other  U  pearl.    The  lustre  viriA  from  this  nadrtpcrla  tint 

appearance,  I 


Itha 


crula  Inslred  w. 


icelyol 


■     (Louvr. 


jr.,J 


ind  i;^,  are  without  ihe  luatR  pigment.  Ihongb  sbowini 

the  heavy  blue  outlines  of  the  Inslred  wares.    The  luscred 

'  lie*,  of  Gubbio  owes  its  celebrity  almoat  entirely  tn  the  work 

le  man,  Hacatro  Giorgio  Andieoli,  who  came  tbltber  fion 

a.  with  his  bnHhers  Salimbeoc  and  GiovaDoi,  and  obtained 

unship  in  140^.    His  earliest  efiorta  were  in  the  direction 

ulplure,  and  some  ol  hia  teUtfa  in  Ihe  style  of  dells  Robbia 

itill  in  csdsteace;  indeed  Ibe  eatliesi  dated  piece  of  lustred 

■najaUca  aruibuted  to  him  is  a  plaipK  of  ijoi.  with  Ibe  figur* 

of  St  Sebastian  in  relief,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albeit  Musenn. 

It  a  Ki  kixmn  whence  be  Itaml  Ihe  accrel  of  the  beautiful 

Iranaparcnt  ruby  lustre  peculiar  to' Gubbio-    A  red  or  rosy 

lustre  is  found  in  both  Persian  and  Hispano-Moftsqae  wares, 

and  no  doubi  ihe  process  was  learnt  from  some  Moslem  potter 

and   developed    by    Giorgio   to  unusual   petleciion.    Golden. 

yellow,  brown  and  opalescent  luslres  were  also  freely  used  at 

Gubbia.   the   luby   being  only   sparingly    applied.     Finished 

addilion  of  lustre  at  Gubbio,  but  these  can  inmost  always  be 

b  an  integral  part  of  the  decoration.    Apart  from  the  luslrcd 


.1  its  style* 


of  Gubb 


IS  few 


*  fig   <7>- 
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CERAMICS 


tmena  ud  Cutcl  Duunl 
■tylc  oi  Urbiao,  reigned  in 
painliDtlDtMustroCis 
and  deep  disha  cncJosinf 
triiailti.    Ciorgio'a  largi 


,indinilciaetdegn«llM  "iilarialt " 
urn.  Perhap)  the  mo>t  chuacteiislic 
;io  lire  the  centisl  medillioBS  at  cvpa 
L  ^ogle  SpiFK  ot »  child  or  »  capid  lA 
figure  com|x»lt»DS,  il  indeed  kus 


Fio.  47.— CubWopliii!,  with  portrait  ini 
[Victoria  asd  Albcn 

ligaatuic  <d  luttre  nay  be  talien  to  i 
designs  a*  well  u  liuired  them,  show  gi 


an  are  usually  of  great  mci 
unlustted  Guhbio  waiei  «i 
blue  and  in  Ibe  style  of  ili 

:ted,  Ihe  Cutibio  wares  w 


uttrcandbhKMillini 
that  he  painted  th 

aisn  «itn ''  the  Three  Graces 
im.and  the"  Balhof  Nymphs 
^  in  others  Ibe  figure  drawing  i 

and  grotesques 


I  figure  subject 


w known 


llytigocdwiihlhe 
I  a  fe«  npidly  c 


f^M-fl-fi' 


■arks. 

■croU)  in  lustre  completed  the  dccoralions  of  tbc  reverse  of  (he 
plalea  and  dishes.  Themasier'slatestsignedwMkisdaied  i^', 
■nd  be  died  in  ij;j.  It  is  probable  thai  bis  htoiher  Salimbene 
assisted  hiro,  and  Piccolpasso  names  his  ion  Vincent  in  u  posscss6r 
of  the  lustre  icaet,  I'ossibly  the  latter  was  Ibe  punter  who 
ligned  his  W3JTI  mtb  the  initial  K,  but  this  conjecture  rests 
nldy  Ob  tfae  ingenious,  but  unsupported  notion  that  N  is  a 
monogram  of  the  first  three  letters  oi  the  name  Vincenlio. 
Other  iniiiaK  M,  D,  R,  also  occur  on  Cubbio  plates^  and  Ihe 
Wtat  dated  eumple  ol  the  ware  is  signed  by  one  "  Mastro 

h  enriched  with  the  Gubbio  lustres,  which  sf  It)  this  time  cotiidy 
disappeaf. 

Tbe  oM  iminlica  ihaB*  are  brieRy  as  follona;  aniMii  Ibe  earlieH 
■ic  enull  bowls  (KiiAilb},  oilen  wiih  Saiuned  fldei ;  iihi  (btcadi) 
with  larve  Up-Kpouts,  and  mouths  pinched  into  trefoij  form ;  large 
dishenwilh  gnduallr  shelving  sides  (hKihl.  or  with  flat  bmad  rims 

dlik  in  the  centre;  imal  diibei  with  bnad  Aat  rimi  and  deep 
thaaih  nrnw  ceuial  walk  Unulini),  uiuble  lor  handing  ■  wine- 
llassorsweelmeiti;  lit  tKHber-iKapcd  plalei  (^Ui  or '»Firri)  1 

I/rat  Of  fmltirrl)  miitible  (or  holding  Iruit.  Amoni  the  vnse  lorms 
ovaM  ihapn  with  ihurt  *eck>  nnd  a  piir  o(  (bn  handles  an  nnmoB  , 
MtbaTDMiia  wmodhe  inhcemurv;  the  >in  lor  eoafeclionery,  . 


r&rhioo  per 


IITALIAN 


lediide  ol  ladies  lit  childbirth  (*«?  putrtmit)  coianmj  w  ■  aori 

Irinl^w-bowl  (Hfdrfical  t  and  above  tUs  again  a  eait-cd^  wrrh 
over.  Many  of  these  aha»  wen  suited  to  duly  use.  but  the  ricbly 
jKonled  maiolica  was  JeBUKd  to  adorn  the  walb,  the  irWnue, 
tablecentres  and  cabinets  of  Ibe  rich.  This  alone  rould  have  been 
io(  the  Iaiiediibesl>iuil4>>>iwfs)  with  lim  picm 
and  tb*  smDor  diabn  (ibMi  uMlini)  with  pomaiii 
indgiileaod  lovers' ivipbvli;  and  it  is  inconceivable 
nal  tne  cosuy  luslrcd  wares  cl  Cubbio  or  Ibe  fine  maJrtpBla  disbe* 
of  Deruta  wrre  denaned  Tor  anything  but  decorative  use.  Ttie  «ire 
was  in  fact  an  irticle  produced  tot  the  sreallhy  in  (be  century  of 
Italy's  glory,  and  under  no  other  tonditiou  eoiud  audi  nsgnificcnt 


of(hemeihc 

lu^aS  ildeed  (o 

besides  aU  (hata  t-- 

(oOowed  1^  (he  I  (alien 
an  raitanw  of  the  accc... 
■  Sso).  and  (bere  ii 


?JfS^^>b^i^ 


sunation  oC  Ihe 


I.  The 


iDuMnrions  at  latnt,  mSls.   'tta 

.TJffi 

through  a: 


prepamE  by  (a)  bnling  and  pacldiif 

with  wa(e/,  (c)  paiaing  (hrough  a  "— 

cby  ready  For  the  workina  potle 

porter's  day  of  (he  best  tio^namcUcd  w 

luHan.  French  or  Dutch,  is  that  the  clayi 

logically  as  "  marls,"  whkii  con(aia  a  large  1 

onime.   Such  clays  always  lire  to  a  pinky  -,- 

E've  a  ware  that  is  strong  and  yet  light  in  lubatar 
nd  of  cby  does  ibe  tin '  -"-'-     '-  ■ 

-    ■■    -     *--      I),    The 


iLinl  of  the  pi 
ins'ofnrie 


n.£ 


Majolica.      DelCl. 


a.  JJnpinr.— The  ve 
wheel  (which  had  rem 

maiblc  dun.    lo  the  1 


.:??, 


ithei  "  thrown  "  on  II 
Il  pbJer  (il.1«),  be^ 

"!taJI^''ghl'yth?ow"n" 


•utficienlly  dry,  were  men 

Creek  pollen  did  the  ume.and  this  practice  must  always  be  (olleicd 
where  line  painting  oc  gitdini  is  altcrSnidl  (o  be  applied,  la  ibr 
b(cr  Dorid  vases  of  the  Uibino  Uric  the  ^ei:e  was  buili  up  U 
throsm  puts  and  nHwlded  parts  (handles,  masks,  spouts,  a^.l. 
hited  together  with  slip  when  ihey  were  dry  enough' to  be  sifcl) 
handled,  and  then  n^iouchcd  by  the  modeller  or  vase^makTT.  a 
method  followed,  to  this  day  for  elaborate  pieces  o(  pottery  0* 


glase  of  the  Egyptians  wHh  Ihe  subaitution  of  pouJi 


^  Picrctpasso^  /  fi 


■  Ubi  dfU'  orlt  <W  Vaiajt,  ia 


m  Italian  and  Fitack. 
"E.'ponnuin.  "*  ""  "^ 


FREKCBI 

(hiny  parti  of  ■unacaMfiid  ndvt  puuof  lailaiiil  li 
white  ciuiael  ab  incd  was  thenfoR  a  muced  ubcatc 
pouih  rendered  opat^  with  aidde  Ot  tliu 
J.  Pfafn^ntA  ^ti^oni  were  componnded  From  meldt 
Iknr.  IKHD  uitimoBiale  of  kad.  wKicI 
HI  ta  tive  onuwc;  the  green,  {nirn  ad 
u  foyta  to  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  j^ 

„ — ^rJHiHe  withaglaieof  leadandliri);  at 

vere  made  by  fniuiv  oiwpfl  «  copper  irhh  ojilde  of  antimony  or 
oxldeoliroii;  Uoe.  bon  oiddg  (4  noball,  uicd  In  Ihc  form  of  a  blue 


h""^ 


ora|^«.): 


olber 


.,_ i;  black, 

.   and  the  rate  red.  or  reddU 

pd  CnfaqEiDlo  wai  probably  the  tame  Armenian 
■o  mgSSanlfv  by  the  nuken  of  (he  Turlilih 
ic  white  enamd  ennmd  thi*  colour  wai  mote 

•driinimthelad 


utt  rich  elai. 


ica  it  if  piobabL 

at  the  ilupcd 


ive  become  apparent  that  It  waa  mi 


I  the  practice  described  by  PicconHEH. 
—  thickneu  of  glovi:  leather,  bavinr  bei 


latKpra 


better  to  be  fint  the  ■hapcd  vend  untU'ri  wu'aixMt  am  hard 

the  fluid  material  upon  it.  Tlilt 

juao.  A  coating  of  whitceiuinel, 

avTjig  been  obtained,  the  piece  wai 

,  — , , -'ho  firu  etched  in  the  outlbK  on  the 

:  powdery  (round,  and  then  ihidal  Ihc  fguro,  landicapef, 
€k.,  in  blue  or  in  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow,  udding  the  other 
colour*  ai  irodated  loiahea.  The  vue  wai  then  fired  a  lecond 
time  to  a  bat  greater  than  the  fim,  so  (hat  (he  enamel  wai  mclied 
on  the  vciael  and  the  cdIoues  aunk  into  thv  eiumel  at  one  and  the 
aame  operation.  Thii  method  of  painting  on  the  unbaked  enamel 
demanded  a  boU  direct  treatment — (or  altetation  or  retouching 
wai  impcHiblc — and  much  of  the  vigour  of  the  earlier  dcdgni  i«  due 
to  tht(  tact.  Ai  the  ware  became  more  refoicd  in  iti  trcaimenl  it  «ai 
felt  that  Ihii  method  did  not  yield  a  nlMnilly  brQhant  uiface,  and 
ao  the  painted  and  find  piece  wai  ccated  with  a  iln  of  ttprria  and 
fired  anin  at  a  ilightly  lower  tenperalure  to  make  h  imooihcr  and 
iDotv  gfoaiy^  Still  pwiued  by  the  idea  of  rivalling  the  triumphs  of 
[Mctanal  art.  (be  majoBM  carried  hii  raethodi  a  itcp  brthcr.  The 
iriiite  enamel  coating  wt>  ftrcd  beFota  paining,  giving  a  glouy 

execute  outlining,  tinting,  or  thidingof  the  utDun  deScacy.  A  film 

fired  a  thlrdliineln  S^  couln^rti  ol'lhc  u!^'.  *In  •ome'biHai^ 
it  ii  not  eaay  even  for  an  experienced  potter  to  decide  widch  method 
haa  been  purtoed.  owing  to  the  nftening  of  the  o^oura.  Gcnfrally 
«  ahoaU  eipect  that  tlie  later  and  more  piciorial  piccei  hid  been 
painted  on  a  ground  of  Hred  white  enamd.  arul  we  ma^  be  abvolulcly 
certain  when  delicate  white  patterns  have  been  "  picked  out  "  in 
a  celouRd  gtvund- 
Where  luMn  decoraiion  hai  been  added  _tc  -  -' '  —--■■-- 


>c  of  a  special  procmi  and  a  Ail 

cmary  or  B™)  « 

.  containi  perhapi  iK, 

In  the  worH I  specially  aa^i 


r fV  piccea  ^  the  Saltiiu  and  Pierpoat  Morgan 

collectioM  are  on  eiU&tlon  there.  The  Britiah  MuKum  collection 
la  valuable,  being  rfcfa  In  '  ilgiied  "  plecei  of  the  lint  quality.  The 
Wallace  c^Ilecdoa  and  the  Adimolean  MuKDm  at  Oidocd  (Port nun 
eollectioB,  Sc.)  are  alio  vihiable  aid  contain  aorae  lemarkable 
cunplea.  Tba  Qun)'  Muaeuic  the  Louvr*  and  the  museum  at 
S^vrea  haw  fine  coDecIloni;  While  noteworthy  |»ecn  are  To  be 
found  in  the  Cenmk  Mweum  at  Limogei.  InGenuny  tbemuKum 
AI  Bnintwiekcontaim  ooeof  (he  largeK  coflcction* known. but  many 
■nferlor  and  doubtful  eunplen.  Berlin,  Maiiich,  Vienna  and  Si 
Petenburg  have  notewonhy  collectlona.  In  Italy,  the  Bareella  K 
Florence  and  the  muMumi  of  Venice.  Milan.  Turin.  Faenaa.Tetzira. 
Urbino.  Rome  and  Napls  atl  have  collectioni,  whihc  interming 


New  York,  BoMon  and  Philadelphia,  have , 
LirE«ATuaB.— F.  Argnani.  La  CiramUl 
(Faenia,  1880  and  lOOJ);  D.  Bonghi.  fi 
CaiUlli  (Napfea,  1836);  Profesaor  Douglas, 
In-tM  Cnlury,  SMember  19001  '■  ' 
(Paru,  1836) :  G.  C  Montanari.  U 
li^.C.  Domniiia  tficm  (Pesato, 
rucaita  ii  maieiiclu  (Bologna,  " 
■HMicB  (Bolc«na.  i8u):  1.  C 
J(HUI(.l|«(Candoa.iU9l:  1 
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rms,  eipedally  rhcae  in 


f.  Uontanari,  Uajolitke  apiaU  n^a  ta 


Darcel.  ifsn^  ia  Latmii 


■1  Saut 


1548  (original  MS.)  and  Itaulatiqai  by  C  Popetyn,  Fatia.  1(41  and 
iMo.  abo  Italian  edllkni  of  Rome  and  MilaiH  v!  Laiaii,  JViUtoa 
d(UanucgUCi>mrCVeni»,tlnl;  Dnity  E.  Fortnum,,!  rBfn> 
til  OMhtm  ^  an  U^ia  in  Iti  ShM  Knain^n  Jtfun^ 
(Uodoa,  iSm)  )  Beckwith,  JtojiAw  awl  Amu  (NeiirYork,  iSy;)  1 
C  Corona.  La  draatiu  (Milan,  1878);  G.  Vaniolini,  /itoria  ^iU( 
Jibbrkit  ii  mtleHcit  mOatirati  (FeiaiOi  1ST9):  A.  Ccnolini, 
JifiijW>(teaif(Du(Milan,iUt);Mely.Zddnwi«i>ai&niH(pgii>. 
•U.I;  I.  E.  jacobMhil.  Siii-ilalimiiiU  FKan  (Berlin.  1886): 
lot[i.Fiiidfw.>idilsr<^Kiiilafi  (Milan,  iIqd}:  H.  Wallia. 
Ii  CmincArt  (1647).  Thi  Ori^ild  ImJlnmUtK  ttt  Ctramu 
' fi.  ri.li..  t~..:^nt  Uto^.ri«, Ah  t^ 04  PrtamriUaol), 
if  Uh  f^ilk  CnOi^  (i$c»),  OoiUS 
■hijisnWan{i<)aa.TiiAamit»U90i\. 
ie.  L'AiUUs  Pacimnlf  iiiU 


Dertolotti, 
ludnm  Ct. 
BfOitllali 


Uyiliia  (I 


r.  Uyi 


lin,  TB9&):  aba 
ujofiintielpn. 
[..0,  .897)rft 


.       .     Phillip 

Loutdl^affa^otn  Vatiauu  (Napin,  inij^    miuoio 

&?■  H  KSfadU,  (Palermo.  1895):    Dmry  E.  Fortnui .,_ 

(Condon,  1B96);    alio  Fnrtmrn  CtUalin  in  Iki  Mt^  Uiit 
(Undoo,  im):     O.  von  F-"-    "-'-•"■'  ■--•■-    -—'-    - 
SiimmlB*tR.Zidliac:  Kalat 
|899>I    'tn(aldi  Siniinelli   J 

Spanikt-KanriAt,  «  di /o'llt'/JiiJiaijic'^avnuf 'icoHahairn'. 

1906).  (ft.L.H.;  ff.B.') 

FbenCI!  PorriBY  neat  tb^  ijtb  10  the  191a  CEHrmv 
The  pottery  of  medieval  France  Dcedi  lilllc  illenlion  here, 

in  Europe — ruddy  shaped  vessels  olotdinaryclayollendecoralcd 
with  mctdclled  Qmaincn(  and  glazed  wi(h  yellow  ot  brown  lead 
^a^.  ot,  if  coated  with  while  slip,  decorated  with  bright  green 
glazes,  and  towards  ibe  end  of  Ihc  ijth  century  wilh  greyish 
blue.  The  later  qiedQicDS  of  this  simple  ware — pronouncedly 
Gothic  In  feelijig — were  oftpn  exUemcly  decorative.  Avignon, 
Bcauvaii  and  Slvigny  are  the  bea -known  centres  of  this  truly 
national  manufacture,  and,  as  we  might  eipect  in  French  work, 

laiesihai  from  time  lo  time  tliepriscesaad  peat  Boblei  imported 
Spiniih  or  Italian  workmen  to  ma^e  ^lecia!  tilei  for  tbe  decora- 
tionDlIhrir  palaces  or  chapels.  Ilie  duke  of  Burgundy  brought 
Jehan  de  Mousliers  and  Jehan-lc-Voieur,  "  onirurr  rrt  guar- 
rifoHJi  ptiMi  tt  joiis,^*  in  1391.  to  paint  tUes  for  faia  palaces  at 
Hcsdin  and  Airas  in  (he  north,  and  we  iiavc  already  releired  to 
the  tilcwcirk  in  the  Spanish  fuhion  made  at  Foiticra  by  John  of 
Valencia,  the  "  Saiacen,"  in  1384  for  Duke  Jean  de  Betiy.* 
Other  instances  might  be  multiplied  but  tbat  thia  foreign  work 
leil  lilt le  or  no  traces  on  contemporary  French  pottery.  Even  al 
a  later  date,  when  Francis  J.  brought  Gimlamo  ddla  Robtut 
from  Italy  to  decorate  his  "  Petit  Cbtleau  de  Madrid  "  in  1519. 
or  when  Masseot  Abaqueine,  about  1541.  masufacluied  ai 
Rouen  the  painted  lile  pavementi  for  the  cblteau  of  Ecogen,  the 
cathedral  of  Langiis,  and  other  places,  luitbing  came  of  the 
imported  methodi;  the  woiks  were  ciecuted  and  left  no  trans 
on  the  geoenl  pottery  ol  tbe  country.  During  the  i61h  century, 
however,  two  remarkable  kimli  of  pottery  were  made  in  France 
of  distinctive  ([U3li(yi  aod  both  eminently  French— tbe  Henii- 
Deux  ware  and  the  pottery  of  Bernard  Palisiy  and  bis  imitAtnra. 
Hnri-Dtta,  Oirim  or  .^1  Pmckiiie  ware,  for  all  tbeie  aamci 
have  in  turn  been  applied  to  the  enigmatic  and  wonderful  pottery, 
■ptctmens  of  which  are  now  vahied  at  more  than  thdr  weight  in 
ill  Italia  it  Pn'luri  (Paris,  1904);  alio 
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n  ago  this  tbccH7  wu  di5Clirdc4  in  iavoui 


,  and  thai  it  wu  probably  rnide 
lomewhm  nearOiton, 
u  nuBI  of  Ilic  ipcci- 


fot  it  had  no  direct 
inceitty,  neither  did 
it  iitit  any  marii  db 
coDtem[>grafy  French 
pottery.       Sixty-hve 

fig.  «!)  Bie  known  to 
(he  Lduvm  and  the 


Kbildi  itill  hold  tbe 


B  OM  iha  tcnenl  tmd  of  Fimcb 


mn  pottery.        fajhioned  in  a  aimpJe 

whitiih  pipeclay,  u  ' 

ring  itrap.woik  pattcmj,  typical  i 

low,  buS  or  dark.biDwn  clay.     T) 


pottery. 

lay  be,  Spanuh  p 
empted  to  iotrodi 
ir«;  for  «c  knoii  of  the  oeiks 
il  Cambin  and  Tardessir  o[  Faenu,  eslabliibed  al  LyoiK  about 
iSSfil  of  Sigalon  at  Nlmei  in  1548;  of  Jehan  Feno  at  Nantei 
about  1580,  and  other  eporadic  cBortA.  Hie  needed  Irapetuf 
'  3  the  Uantuan  duke,  Loiiii  de  Goniagur, 
IK  in  15$;;  and  we  find  Italian  rnajoKjis, 
cty  patronage,  planting  their  decadesl  ait 
:e.  Thr  fint  eBorU  met  with  little  tvam 
iranc«  of  the  Conrada  froBi  Savoiu,  *rbo 

Neven.  Naturally  the  first  prodLclion^  whether  of  the  Con- 
radet  or  their  predecessor,  were  in  the  style  ol  the  debased 
majolica  of  Savona,  but  the  body  and  gla»  of  the  ware  is  harder, 
the  coloun  are  not  so  rich,  and  the  eicculian  is  less  qtiriml. 
The  first  departure  froiti  Ililian  traditions  is  seen  in  Ihc  late 
ol  the  soollcd  "Fenian  style"  ol  Neven— pn>bal>ly  adopted 
from  contemporary  work  in  Limoges  enamela  on  metal — *hcre 
convetitional  and  fanciful  desigris  of  flowers  and  foliage,  bird^ 
animals  or  £giii«  were  thickly  raised  in  white  enaiDcl  on  a 
ground  of  bright,  iotenM  cohalt-Iilue  glaze.  Alter  the  middle 
6f  Ibe  17th  cenlury  the  Itatiali  style  of  design  appears  10  have 
been  entirely  replaced  by  pseudo-oriental  patterns  painted  in 
blue  or  in  poiychioine,  but  leally  imitated  from  llie  "DcUl" 
copies  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelain.  When  Rouen  and 
Monilien  became  famous  for  their  distinctive  wares  Neven 
copied  their  designs  also,  and  on  a  gradually  dacrnding  scale 
tlie  manufacture  continued  to  the  end  of  the  iSlb  ceotiuy,  wbea 


re  designed  to 


withm 


saltan 


The  pi 


s   had  been 

"  thrown  "  and  "  turned  "  to  a  perfect  shape,  metal  Coob,  sucb 
as  were  used  by  the  booktnnden  and  casemaken  of  that  day, 
were  pressed  into  the  day,  so  as  lo  lonn  luofc  cdb  of  omamenul 
tooling.  These  cells  were  carefully  filled  with  firwly-prcpared 
(lips  of  other  clays,  that  would  burn  ydlow,  buff  or  '    '  ' 


loothed 


lof  n 


applied. 

I  glazed,  qjparently  with  the 
inary  lead  glaze  of  the  time  cai  ~ 
ly  prepared  and  fired  again.    , 

not  inlaid  in  this  elaborate  manner,  but  was  simply  painted, 
as  indeed  it  might  all  have  been  5     ' 

JVijiy  ICsre.— Bernard  Palissy  was  a  genius  of  original 
talent,  but,  Bt  the  hands  of  his  literary  admirers,  1     ' 
■  legendary  lank  as  one  of  the  gieai  potters  of  the 

liiteen  year^in  these«tchfor  the  white  enamel  which  was  being 
used  all  the  time  In  Italy  and  Spain — probably  he  was  searching 
for  the  Biyilcry  of  ChineM  porcelain— and  whe    '  ■   ■  ■ 

to  make  the  "  Palissy  ware,"  he  did  nothing  m 
perfection  the  methods  of  the  village  pot-ni 
district.  On  a  hard-lired  red  clay  he  disposed  j 
plants,  shells,  fish  and  reptiles,  painted  tbem 
brown  end  yellow  coloun,  and  glaad  the  w 
prepared  lead  glace.  His  style  soon  had  nu 
tike  A.  CUricy  and  B,  de  Blfmonl,  who  eiecui 
V»d  aa  Ibaie  of  their  nailer;  but  their  works  also  vanished  and 
■  Sec  B.  Fnion,  Lti  FnUtutt  i'Oim  (lS6l>, 
>  See  E.  BoniBe,  Im  FalaHl  it  SatM-Fortkain  (1B98). 


Fio.  49. — Dish  of  Rouen  enamelled  pottery,  painted  in  blHa  tnd 

France  was  flooded  with  the  nido  Ralauct  tttnaUqatt  fma 
this  centre. 

The  genuine  French  tin^enanieUcd  ware,  [teed  trem  the  Uaces 
of  Italian  ioSuencei  first  developed  itself  at  Rouea  luulci  the 
famous  Folerats  in  the  later  part  ol  Ibe  I7lh  century.  A  new 
scheme  of  ornamentation  waa  gradually  evolved  in  the  daintily- 
designed  scalloped  and  ndiitiog  patterns  adapted  from  oricDtil 
fabrics,  lace  and  needlework,  and  from  the  omamealal  devices 
of  contemporary  piintcn.  These  desgna,  having  becD  akiUally 
drawn  on  the  pieces,  were  filled  in  with  bright  blue,  strong  yiOoit, 
light  green,  or  a  bright  bricky-red  in  palpable  relief,  applied  ai 
BatwufaeserinGncUocs;  andlbenaultwatagay  and  sparkling 
wan  moch  snperior  in  decorative  value  to  the  later  lialiaa 
majoh'cas  (see  Gg.  49).  So  successful  was  tbis  Kouen  nn  that 
rival  factories  were  quickly  Muted  at  SainL  Ooud,  Siacagr, 


CEKHAH]  CER/ 

Quimper,  IJIle,u»dgth(i|>lusiBtbeaonb.     Silat  Ooud  tad 

LlUe  Duuie  fine  potlcry  ol  ihii  dus  u  tlic  end  6t  On  ijib  ukd 
in  the  e*r1y  iSlh  cinluiy.  It  «u  imiutcd  at  Nevta,  the 
poltcn'  mark3  fthown  beti]^  thtae  of  J.  Bourdu  u)d  H-  Bant. 
In  the  uuih  of  Fniice,  Pien* 
Ofriuy  eiul)lislicd  the  iodiulry 

1 1  M«,  nial,  though 

*  uriy  Moiutitra  nut  btm  a 
ig  reMDibluce  (d  the  dehMcd 

Nevm  Pottm'  nurlo.  MouiUm  'painter,  man  Wt  Uail 
behind,  and  on  a^aaeirfiainiitable  Khiiui«aaad  Kitnesthey 
delily  pcadUed  tilue  patienu  bated  on  the  engnvlnct  ol  (kligu 
aliei  Benin,  UnuC  and  Toio.  At  a  latei  dale  Oleiyt,  who  bad 
been  to  Akum  to  utiodvce  tho  French  faienco  into  Spain^ 
leuuned  to  Moiutien  and  intioducEd  a  pale  pdydmHne  ilyle 
*ecy  ifllerior  to  that  of  Kouen.  Tboe  piKct  an  Gav«ed  (rith 
pallern*  outlined  in  blue  aod  GUcd  Jo  with  yellaw,  pal*  fnra 
and  light  puiple.  Olnyi  i>  alw  Hid  to  have  intindiKed  Ifae 
groteiquc  iiyle  of  Mauitien,  fowoded  on  the  ctticatum  ol 
Callot.  Oibec  facioiis  oete  atailed  IroBi  Mouttjen,  ludi  m 
Iboie  at  Apt,  Aidut  and  Moatauban.  and  even  at  KatboBue, 
Bordeaux  and  Qennont-Fenvid^  juat  aa.tlie  &arthem  lactone* 
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had  iiining  fr 


It  Neve 


I  the  iatroductioD  t^  pattenu 
iei  during  Ibe  iglh  century. 


'iirQHrkaHaniuKigin 


.h  the  on-glize  a 


alby 


the  petnlain  painten.  Thii  procen  enabled  tiie  French  poiii 
to  produce  nuny  coloun  unobtainable  by  bii  older  pioceu,  aoa 
■norniver  helped  him  to  make  hii  tnta  look  mote  like  the 
eovded  porcelaiB,  then  becoming  the  R(e  all  over  Euiope. 
lliii  new  depaitute  muks  the  end  tA  the  bed  period  al  Ficocti 
taienct,  but  «>  successfully  did  il  meet  the  demandiof  the  time 
that  il  gtaduilly  displaced  the  old  method  of  decoration  where 
the  coloun  wen  painted  on  the  taw  glaae  and  Hred  along  with 
it.  Factories  sprang  up  for  the  manufacture  of  this  new  ware 
in  Ibe  fini  fadf  of  the  igth  centurr  at  Niederviller,  LuntviUe  and 
Sceaiu,  and  it  wu  quickly  adopted  by  the  idder  factories  at 
Rouen,  Sinceny,  Maiieiilet,  &c.  With  its  general  adoption  the 
aid  FicDch  faience,  developed  from  the  Italian  slock,  departed. 

porcelain.  Bu  ihii  last  style  waa  Dot  of  long  life.  The  wealthy 
classes  were  no  longer  patrons  ol  pottery  but  ot  pofcdain,  and 
when,  after  17&6,  Ihc  newly  perfected  English  eatthenvrarc  was 
thrown  upon  the  French  market,  the  French  faience-makers  had 
ST  adopt  tbe  manufacture  of  this  seatec 
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This  change,  tocethcr  with  the  disturbances  of  tevotutionary 
times,  brought  artistic  pottery  in  Fnnce  loa  standsiitl,  aad  we 
sbtli  treat  oT  its  revival  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  in* 

Museum  contain  typical  C4mp^!  but  not  such  coljectlone  at  are 
Br  lie  seen  io  the  Cluny  MuieuB. -'-- ■  - - 


Lille.  5t  Oiaer,  &c 


iSgg);    Pettier,  BiHirirc  61  la  JaUmt  it  Sum  (AmleDV  1870); 
L'Abbe  K^e^uln^iild^e  ^  la/aUna^arHiliyii  <K  UiHUsBi. 


•  (Paris,   1903):  i 
11  bibliography. 


le  subject,  with  a  very 
,■  vmuuHa  *m  the  Cuttle  iti  htOMj^ 
linal  articles.  (W.  B.*) 


GeiiuM,  DmcH  *mi  ScAmtsAViJN  Foxitav 

In  northern  Europe  until  the  time  ol  the  Renaissance  the 

inalung  of  tiles  is  the  only  branch  ol  Ibe  potter's  craft  of  artistic 

rank.     Tbs  pavement  tilei  of  Germany  of  Ibe  Gothic  period. 


eumples  ol  wfakh  bavt  been  tonod  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Khtna 

from  CenuaoK  to  Cologne,  often  bear  designs  of  foliage  or 
grotesque aoinudtfullofcbancter  and ipiiii.  Their  decoration 
is  eHected  either  by  impression  with  a  stamp  of  wood  or  clay,  or 
by  "preaung"  the  tile  in  a  mould  to  produce  a  design  is  relief. 
The  surface  it  tomelimes  protected  by  a  lead  glaae — green, 
brown  or  yellow — hut  il  geucially  left  unglaied. 

Glazed  tiles  with  relief  otjuioent  were  alto  made  at  early  at 
the  I4lh  century  for  the  couUuction  ol  stoves,  tnch  aa  have 
continued  in  me  in  Gemiaiiy  to  the  proent  day.  About  ijoo  a 
devel^ment  look  place  in  the  conbinUion  of  glases  of  diSercAl 
coloun  on  a  sin^  tile.    In  tlie  middle  of  the  i6lh  century 


1   the 


ol  similar  technique  known  as  Halnerpja$je,  which  have 
wiDo^  attributed  to  Biisvogd  of  Muremberg.  These,  were 
made  not  only  in  that  city  but  also  in  Silesia  and  al  Salibuig, 
Sleyr,  and  elsewhere  in  Upper  Auslriaj  their  manufacture 
continued  into  the  Igth  century. 

Imiiationt  of  Italian  maiolica  with  polychrome  painting  oa 
a  while  enamelled  ground  wen  bit  made  in  soulbera  Germany 
about  I  ji J,  and  it  it  with  these  wares  that  the  name  ol  Hitsvogel 
shouU  really  be  aasociated.  The  same  style  survived  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  stoves  and  pottery  made  by  the 
Pfui  family  at  Wintcrthur  in  SwiUerland,  Itom  the  end  o(  the 
r6tb  ujttury  onwarda.  An  interesting  devel<^>ment  is  exhibited 
by  certain  rare  pieductiont,  ol  Silcsian  otigin,  dating  from  about 
ijjo,  with  decorations  in  cotound  enamels  which  are  pnveDled 
from  flowing  Icq^ther  by  a  strong  outlit^  indsed  in  the  clay,  . 

.StonmaM.— The  most  important  feature  o(  the  history  ol 
German  pottery  it  the  development  cJ  ttonetrare  ahmg  lb* 
valley  of  the  IChine.  Thii  ware  is  of  a  highly  refractory  while 
or  grey  body  of  intenu  haidneMi  glaied  by  the  inlroduclion  of 
salt  into  the  kiln  iiben  the  higheit  temperature  wu  reached.  Il 
wat  exported  in  laife  qtuntitics  Ihnogh  the  maikels  o<  Cologne 
and  Aachen  (Aii-k-ChapeUe}  to  England,  France  attd  other  pans 
'.  northern  Europe.  The  frequent  cccomnce  in  its  decaration 
:  the  arms  of  foteigB  cities  and  princes  shows  that  the  Cerman 
liters  were  aiive  to  the  requiremenla  ol  (otngn  customers. 

Sie^urg  near  Coblaiu,  where  the  white  tlenewue  peculiar  l« 
neighbourhood,  made  from  local  clay,  must  have  been  mad* 
1  eq»ned  in  oinsidetable  quantities  at  least  u  early  as  the 
h  century;  phun  beer-fugsof  that  data  with  cylindrical  neck 
1  slightly  tweltiag  body  have  been  unearthed  in  London  and 

development  took  pUce,  and  the  pollen  were  fomed  into  an 
uve  gild  undet  sltingenl  regulations.  The  manufacture 
till  the  tack  ol  the  town  by  the  Swedes  in  1631,  subsequent 
pts  10  re-e>ublish  il  being  unmccetsful.  This  wete,  of  a 
ly  white  cnloui,  geoenlly  thinly  glued  and  only  rarely 
coloured  by  staining  with  cobalt  blue,  is  decorated  by  impicttton 
wilfa  small  stamps  01  by  the  application  of  relief)  pressed  from 
separate  moulds.  Tbe  motives  include  Bactvl  and  dasidcal 
figure  subjects,  portnltt  of  contemporaty  soveteignt,  and 
armorial  bearings,  irith  acceasory  Idiage  in  which  a  survival 
ol  Gothic  feeling  it  often  perceptible.  Characterittic  formi  an 
'  gh  tankard  I.Sclni^)  and  the  ewer  with  long  spout  I.Sdan- 
biltrut),  but  the  fancy  of  the  potter  also  found  eiprectioo  in 

At  Raeren  in  tbe  duchy  of  Limburg  this  industry  attained 
importance  about  15J0,  and  wat  continued  for  over  seventy 

.iecet  were  of  two  kindi,  brown-glued  and  grey;  the  latter 
usually  dccetalad  with  bhie.  Tbe  favourite  form  is  a  baluslei- 
.  d  jug  with  heraldic  detigos  or  a  fiieie  of  figures  round  the 
tniddlc.  The  subjects  are  from  Scripture  bistocyot  conlempoiary 
peasant  life  aa  interpreted  by  Hans  Sebald  Beham  and  the 
Cetmu  aad  Fnach  "  Utile  Hatten-"    Examples  ato  kmwo 


ImuInK  datrt  uui  names  or  lnlljib  of  moiild-cutten,  tmong 
OMm  lu  Eineiia  and  Bildcm  Meimickca;  but  It  mult  not 
■Imyi  be  inlcrml  Out  a  piece  ii  as  old  as  the  date  iDlnxlucId 
Id  iti  decoratipn,  for  the  lune  let  of  moulds  ml^t  be  used  foi 

Another  Important  centre  in  the  lOtb  cenliuy  mt  at  Fmhtn 
ncai  Cologoe.  Round-bcIlicd  jugs  kilowii  aj  Beilmamtrr;  from 
the  bearded  mask  applied  in  front  of  the  otti,  covered  with 
■  btovn  glue,  which  in  later  eiainples  It  often  OwgnUied 
Into  thidc  apotj,  were  first  rude  here  towards  the  end  of  the 
I5tb  century,  and  continued  to  be  the  staple  product  weD  into 
the  irth.  The  juga  of  this  type,  known  ai  Greybeards  or 
Bellannines,  which  were  eipcBted  in  profuBon  to  England, 
ScandinaviB  and  the  Low  Countries,  were  mostly  mads  here. 
At  Cologne  \UtlS  there  were  also  factories,  probably  before 
the   r6Ih  century,  the  later  producltons  of  which  resemble 

During  the  J7th  and  rflth  centuries  the  bu^est  stonewart 
centre  was  the  dialrfct  sumnindhig  HtUu'-Grenihausen  in  Nassau 
known  as  the  Karuxbliekerlindchen.  where  artistic  ware  was 
being  made  before  1600.  Sood  aftet  that  date  manganese 
purple  wis  6nl  used  in  the  decoration  in  Dddition  Id  cobilt 
Hue,  and  henceforward  colour  in  oHnblnstlon  with  ttnpmsed 
ind  incised  ornament  tended  more  and  more  to  lupenede 
deeonillon  in  relief.  Figure  snh}ects  gave  i^ce  to  nxntes, 
Milge  on  wavy  stems,  and  geometrical  patterns.  Vessels 
of  large  aire  and  fantastic  ahape  appear  beside  the  atandard 
brmi  of  the  earlier  tuctorles.  In  the  rSth  century  the  fenns 
of  beer-vessels  became  stereot)rped  In  the  globular  Jug  with 
cyltndrkal  neck  and  the  cylindrical  tankard,  while  tea  and 
coffee  pots/  inkalands  and  other  vessels,  hitherto  unknown, 
began  to  be  made.  A  stoneware  manufacture  dating  back 
to  the  middle  ages  existed  at  Cnussen  in  Bavaria.  The 
productioni  of  this  district  during  the  ijfh  and  tSth  centuries 
connsi  of  tankards  <A  squsl  shape,  jugs  and  jars,  of  a  dti^  red 
body,  covered  with  a  lustrous  dirk  brown  glase,  frequently 
painted  after  the  first  firing  in  brilliant  enamd  c^un  irith 
figures  of  the  Apostles,  the  electon  of  the  Empire,  or  other 
o(t-repetted  motives.  ImilatioDs  of  the  waret  of  Riei«  and 
Crendiausen  wen  made  at  BoufRouli  near  Chaileroi;  other 
mbor  centres  of  the  manulsctun  were  at  Meckenheim  Dear 
Cologne  and  Bunslau  in  Silesia.  . 

As  la  En^uid,  so  in  MolUod  (by  Aiy  de  Milde  thd  cenain 
Delft  potters)  and  in  GerraiBy,  attenpU  were  made  with 
iome  Hicccsa,  early  in  the  igth  century,  to  imltale  the  Chioeae 
nd  stoneware,  known  as  haccarn.  The  early  eSorri  of  BOIlget, 
6ie  discoverer  of  the  secret  of  true  porcelain,  at  Mdssen,  belong 
to  this  category.  His  red  ware  i>  of  such  hardness  that  it  was 
ml  and  polished  on  the  lapidary's  wheel.  Fm  some  tiilie  after 
the  manufacture  of  red  ware  at  Meissen  had  ceased^  a  glaied 
brown  ware  of  less  hird  body  with  gQt  or  silver  decoration 
was  made  at  Bayrcuth.  The  tHuducta  of  other  minor  bctoriea 
of  this  class  cannot  now  be  identified. 

Mention  may  be  rnade  of  the  lead.glaied  peasant  potlery, 
nch  as  the  bowls  produced  >t  Marburg  irilh  quaint  lymbotioil 
devices  modelled  in  relief  aad  apfdied.  Slip-coveted  wues 
with  poSiaUi  decoration,  apparently  of  indigenous  growth 
and  not  inspired  by  foreign  examples,  were  made  well  on  Into 
Ihe  19th  ccnluiy  near  Crefeld  and  elsewhere  In  Gennany,  at 
Uingnau  in  Switierlind,  and  by  German  emigrants  In  Penn- 
■ylvania.  Tn  Holland  a  peculiar  grcen-^aced 
in  the  Igth  century  with  pierced  geometrical 
the  Dutcb  carved  woodwork  of  the  period. 

Detfl.—One  of  the  moat  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history 
el  pottery  h  the  appearance  about  1600,  in  a  highly  devdoped 
Blate,  of  the  manufacture  of  a  tin-enamelled  earthenware  at 
Delft,  It  was  introdticod  In  that  town  by  Herman  Keletsi 
of  Haarlem,  but  whence  he  larned  his  art  is  unknown.  The 
taience-moker*  {fiaudbatixn)  were  one  of  the  eight  crafts  of 
DeOt  which  formed  the  GDd  of  St  Luke  founded  in  ilSit.  About 
iSjo  a  great  development  look  place,  and  till  the  lallef  yean 
ot  the  iRth  cntory.'  when  its  laiencs  was  ousted  by  the  more 


aerviceaUe  nrea  tS  the  En^tsh  potteria.  Delft  rrmainrf 
the  moat  important  autre  of  cerainlc  Induiliy  in  URibeni 
Europe,  The  wire  is  of  fine  buS-colouml  day.  diRied  after 
the  &nt  firing  In  a  whiU  tln-CBamel,  which  formed  the  (imad 
for  painted  decontioii;  after  painiiaj,  this  was  covend  with 
1  Irantpatent  lead  glue  and  fired  a  Kcoad  lime,  so  that  in  its 
technique  It  lielongs  to  the  same  dass  as  the  painted  Italian 
najolkx  and  the  old  French  faience..  At  its  b«t  it  a  r%hljy 
ranked  anung  the  greatest  aduevemcnts  of  the  potter's  ait. 

Characteristic  of  the  first  period  are  dishes  and  plaqocs  in 
blue  moDochronK  with  somewhat  overcrowded  scenes  of  popular 
life  in  the  style  of  the  engnvings  of  Gollzins.  Iirntatkuu  of 
the  oriental  porcelain  imported  by  the  f>utch  East  India  Cotnpaoy 
were  introduced  about  1^50  by  Aell»egt  de  Kriier  and  con- 
tinued lor  some  time  among  the  tncsl  produclnns.  At  ik 
same  time  the  earilcr  tradition  was  developed  in  tbe  finely 
painted  landscapes  and  portniu  of  Abraham  de  Kaoge  ud 
Frederick  van  ftytora.  Other  potten  cJ  tlie  best  period  wen 
Lambaitus  vu  Eeohotn  and  Louwys  Rctoof,  makers  of  the 
large  reeded  vises  with  Chinese  floral  designs  in  polychnHB^ 
Augestyn  Reygens.  AdriKn  pynicker,  and  Luoit  van  Dale; 
to  the  lul  are  sttiibiited  the  pieces  witli  yellow  decocation  o* 
an  oKve-gtten  enamel  gxonnd.  The  rare  examples  with  poly. 
chrome  decoration  on  a  black  ground  In  Imitation  of  Qdnes 
lacquer  are  the  work  of  Flctoor  and  Pynacker.  With  Ihe  iSIl 
century  came  a  largely  Increased  demand  and  a  oonseqivnt 
deicrloraifon  in  artistic  quality.  The  rise  <^  the  German  porce- 
lain factories  had  Its  effect  In  the  introduction  oT  overgjssc 
painting  firedin  a  muffle  kiln,  typified  by  the  work  oftlKDeitraa, 
father  and  son.  This  Innovation,  by  which  the  Delft  pottos 
attempted  to  compete  with  European  porcelain.  cootribBied 
to  the  ndn  of  their  art  by  elinuDating  tlw  th3led  loscfa  lequncd 
[or  painting  no  tlie  united  enamcL  TV  wue  tieqnemtly.  bat 
not  In  wialdy.  bean  a  miifc  derived  from  the  dgn  «t  die  tai^arf 
(the  rose,  the  pcuock,  the  Ihne  belli,  Ac),  ot  tbe  nuae  or  miti^ 
o(  ita  ptoprietar. 

A  amall  faience  taxtorj  wla  started  by  Jan  van  KerUnff 
about  ii^%  at  Amliem;  its  prudoctiani  werv  of  good  qDality, 
cUefy  in  the  rococo  st^de,  marked  with  B  cock. 

Tlie  exportation  of  the  Dellt  wan  to   Germany  occaiionrd 

faleute  In  imitation  of  the  Dutch.  Amoog  theae  may  be  named 
Hanau  (founded  about  16)0),  Fnnkfort  and  CaaicL  Oibei^ 
nch  as  Kiel  and  Stnlsund.  drew  tbdi  h;4isnU0D  from  the 
producliani  of  Munelllei  and  Stnsabutg  (f.t.).  At  Nuiembog 
a  factory  wia  founded  in  1711,  wMch  «■*  but  little  aflecied 
by  dtnneous  Influenca;  unong  Its  diaisctetiitic  pmductioBi 
an  dishes  witK  luiik  dMonlJoa  In  th*  form  of  a  star,  and  iogi 
with  long  necks  and  pen-shaped  bodies,  often  spirilly  Suied. 
Slmilu  wares  were  made  at  Bayrentli.  The  Dutch  and  Froich 
Wytei  were  carried  by  German  potteii  into  S  "  "  ' 
tOTies  were  ettabliihed  at  Copenhagen  in  173  , 
■Dd  Mirltbetg  near  Stockbobnin  i7iSand  1758,  and  at  H 
in  Norway  about  17S9. 

AI  the  close  of  Ihe  ilth  oentiuy  the  inffnence  of  imported 
English  euthcamie  wu  slioogly  felt.    In  HoUukI  workshoiii 

with  subfccts  suited  lo  the  Dutch  taste;  and  in  Germany 
CTeam-a>louied  warca  and  ti^wpa  in  imitatiou  of  Wedgwood's 
productions  wen  manufactured  at  Caaiel,  I^oskau  arul  else- 
where. The  "  Delft  "  ware  of  Hcdland  during  the  ijlh  century 
was  a  beautiful  decontiTe  ware,  ta  which  the  Dutch  painters 
caught  SECcesifulIy  the  spirit,  and  often  the  very  colour  value, 
of  Chinese  blue  and  white  pomJaio.  Its  lame  qvead  over 
the  irtiole  of  Europe,  end  its  s^les  woe  readOy  tmltaled  by 
the  potters  of  all  other  countries  who  made  a  sfmllar  ware. 
Even  the  polychrome  Delft,  thou^  not  neatly  10  beintifnl  as 
.  the  "  Uuc  and  white."  is  ation^  decorative,  and  one  sees  in  the 
pQlychromc  faience  oF  northern  France  and  of  Germany  id 
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aucnkfr  (CDpanhagFn.  iMl);  Slnlr,  JC^jfrsHl  il  WiiR?hTa  (Slorlc- 
holm,  1S71):  CcoKh.   B<ml#i-^a]nU(T  (Ckriitlxnia.  I«ai).     Ex- 

Brin^Iiinjinni"'nu  hamburtiiSx  Umnm'li'r  kuZl^niJ'Gncrie 
IHaabuig.  1894).  (B-  Ra.) 
Latei  Wu£s  or  Spibi  um  PoixDou. 
We  shall  only  deal  sc  leoflh  here  with  those  imporLanE  kinds 
of  pottery  that  have  exerted  ical  influence  on  the  historical 
dcvetopmcnt  of  the  art.  OHshooti  fram  tlw  iniLiDiWni  that  bsvo 
devekqiod  lit  lie  or  no  individuality  can  only  be  briefly  BMniioncd. 
When  the  duiutemtic  Spaolsh-UDgiia))  iDsue  wins  ccued 
to  be  desiKd  by  the  walihy  they  ntiidly  tank  Intn  insigni&ance. 
though  as  a  decoiative  peasant  pottery  tbeii  nanufaituie  never 
really  oascd  and  has  been  leiiived  again  in  our  day  The  oourse 
of  pottery  importation  noa  changed  and  tluf  now  fsthiDn' 
Able  ItaUan  maioUca  vaa  bn>u£ht  into  Spain  in  the  i6th  and 
i;th  centutis,  as  Kispino-Motesque  vaics  bod  (oUoved  the 
opposite  course  two  centuries  earlier.  Besides  the  ■jfltHsnce 
which  these  imported  warn  had  on  the  ^wiiih  poitet*,  a  nuniber 
ol  irandeting  Italian  majoUiU  found  their  way  into  Spain,  so 
that  we  hnd  the  use  oi  painted  colaur,  paitinilally  blue,  ydkrw, 
otange,  green  and  puii^e,  making  ita  appearance  at  various 
centres,  aioulid  Valencia,  at  Trisna  ni      " * 


tbe  pcninsuk.    The  best  of  this  v. 
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e  iMsU)  the  late  Italian 
:  of  Chinese  porcelain  de- 
signs, probably  filtetcd  through  to  the  Spanish  potters  by  the 
then  popular  enamelled  Sellt  wares,  i>  very  apparent.  The 
potteries  of  Talavera  are  tpeotioDed  as  eariy  as  15^  and  they 
continued  at  work,  with  varying  fortuaca,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  iStb  century.  Many  and  varied  wares  were  pioduod,  m- 
cliuting  tiles  at  well  at  pottery  i  the  most  conunon  pottery 
pieces  are  dishes,  bawh,  vasts,  Unajai,  holy-water  vtahIs,  drug- 
po  ts,  and  hangi  ng  flover  vases.together  vith  moulded  andpainted 
snails,  owls,  dogs,  oranges,  slmonds,  wttlnuls.  and  every  kind 
ol  fndL  Apart  from  the  poorer  colour  the  bamque  stylo  of 
ornament  ab»  rendered  the  ware  much  infoior  to  thai  of  Italy 
or  ol  France.  The  popular  Xalsvem  waies  were  iioilsUd  else- 
where in  Spain,  and  a  number  ol  SKlona  existed  at  Toledo  in 
Use  t7tfaceatuiy,  but  their  wares  aie  very  inferior.  IntbeiSth 
oentuiy,  beudea  debased  ImirAiiuns  of  this  wsre,  seme  coarse 
buC  stiiking  pottery  was  made  at  Fucnle  del  v^sobispo  nau 
-Toledo. 

An  intnwliig  oBsboot  [mm  the  TUaveia  potteries  it  to  ba 
f  ovukI  ia  the  tin-enarnclled  wares  made  at  Fuebia,  Uuica,  fiom 
tbe   suly  tjlh  century.     II  it  tiid  that  Spanish  pottets  weia 
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iluries.  See  BaTbcr's  "Tin-EnamellBd  Pottery," 
Bulletin  a}  lilt  Fkaaddl^ia  Uiaim,  1907.  During  the  tSlh 
century  deleindned  efforts  were  msde  by  King  Charles  III.  and 
by  the  famous  Count  Anmda  lo  inprove  the  Spanish  pottery 
wares,  as  well  as  to  introduce  the  manufnctuie  of  porcebin. 
The  efforts  of  the  king  led  to  the  foundaLlon  ol  Ibe  poicclslo 
works  at  Buen  Retire  near  Madrid,  which  will  be  mentionedUter, 
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cc^per  Itstre,  like  that  oi  the  late  Hispano-Moresque  w 
but  the  finest  tin-enamelled  warts  were  those  made 
in  the  important  factory  founded  by  Count  Aranda 
which  conllnutd  in  opeittion  down  lo  the  French  wan.  For 
his  purposes  the  count  brought  from  Moustiets,  then  one  of  the 
famous  Ftench  pottery  centra  (see  ibove),  Joseph  Olerys,  a 

man  and  designer,  having  charge  of  s  number  of  Spanish  potters 
and  painters.  Olerys  intToduced  the  MousUers  style  of  decota- 
tion,and  the  glaze  and  body  ol  the  Alcomwaresof  the  best  period 
recall  the  fine  quality  of  Moustiers  faience.  It  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  Olerys  in  his  turn  lesmt  the  use  of  various  delicate  yellow 
and  green  cotouis  from  the  Spaniards,  ind  when  he  returned  to 
:quittcd  himself  most  honourably,  be 
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style  of  dc 
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duke  and  his  potters  may  \k  seen  by  the  loUowing  list  of  wsres 
prndoeed  sbovl  i7SO.  Vases  of  diSetenl  shapes:  small  tcapola; 
teapots  and  oiven,  Chinese  fashion;  texpnti  and  coven,  Ihildi 
fashion;  cruets,  Chinese  st>ie;eattte  dishes;  sslt-cellars,  ChJoese 
style;  acnJiUat  (bowls)  of  Constantinopde;  barquUlei  (sauce- 
bowls),  Chinese  style;  caps,  plates,  aiul  saucers  of  diHerenl 
kinds  with  good  painted  borders  fn  imitation  of  laoe-work, 
and  finally  frtiit'Stands,  salad^owls  and  dishes,  trays  snd 
nsfrigerstors.  Later  in  th«  century  the  manufacture  d 
porcelain  was  icitroduced  here,  as  well  as  white  earthenwara 
made  in  imitstton  of  the  ptodtKtioiis  of  Wedgwood,  and  the 
lin-enamellcd  wms  flickered  out  in  Spain  » they  did  ebewbere. 

TTie  manuf aetiffB  of  a  kind  of  debased  majolica  wat  also  prac- 
tised in  Portugal  from  the  i6lh  century  down  to  our  own  times; 
bilt  Ihe  ware  never  attained  to  any  distinction  and  is  lit  tie  known 
outside  that  country,  llie  best-known  spedmcns  wcte  made  at 
Rata,  near  Lisbon,  when  a  liEtory  was  founded  in  17^  tmder 
the  patronage  of  the  cout. 

MentioB  oust  be  made  of  the  unglased  native  pottery  of  Spain 
and  Portupl,  for  wine-jars,  water-jars  and  bottles,  cofJdng  pots, 
and  other  domestic  utensils  sre  stQl  made  in  these  countries  for 
ordinary  domestic  use,  in  traditionat  forms  and  by  methods  of 
the  most  primitive  kitid,     Many  of  thoe  vessels,  etpccislly  the 

classical  or  Atab  forms,  and  in  every  country  maiket-place  it  is 
still  common  to  see  groups  of  vessels,  in  unglaitd  pottery  of  flne 
shape  and  finish,  exposed  for  sale — a  very  diSerent  state  of 
things  from  what  obtains  in  France,  Germany,  and  particularly 
in  England,  where  the  primitive  methods  of  the  peasant  are  being 
Imitated  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better.  Fmni  the  16th  to 
the  iBth  centory  >  tpedtl  kind  of  unglaied  pottery  vessels  known 
at  iwHrei  was  aMoidvely  ittade  bath  In  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  body  of  the  mrt  to  unglaied,  whitish,  black  or  red,  accord- 
ing to  the  qMcdal  kind  cl  diy.  The  curious  point  about  tUs 
•are  fa  thu.  It  we  »iay  bdieve  contemporary  documents,  the 
vessels  were  delialelysccnted.likes  wan  Imported  from  Meticn; 
and  the  soft  Tesaels  art  Slid  to  liave  been  eaten — a  cOMon 
comioon  enough  in  cetMin  ports  of  Cen  ml  and  Soutbem  AnieHo. 
(See  M.  L.  SoloB,  Tlu  Hobli  Buccant,  tSoS.)  <W.  B,*> 


English  Poxierv  raOH  n 

The  Gouise  o(  pottery  c 

pmeraUy  rather  in  the  rear. 


iHOglc 


Briuin.  TbeItoguB>!Btradilc*dthtir«HR>dMBud(MliBiqite:, 
uid,  baid«5  bnportiTig  luUxn  ud  Gauliab  pottery,  they  founded 
numeiom  ccntrea  of  pottery  Dunuficture,  u  ftt  Upcburcht 
Culoc,  Unconium,  Ac.  With  the  deptilUR  ot  Ihe  Romui 
legtona    their    limplc,    yet    compurKtivtly   idvvi«d,  poticry 
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the  fonn  of  ■  Bwuntcd  knifht  J 
that  glazed  mis  mn  made  in 

the  travelling  bricJi  oc  lile  make 
with  their  tlrong,  Gothic  till 
work  of  A  very  high  order; 
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i  coimtTy,  tbc  gesrnl  run 

V. wired  above  the  iliill  ol 

ET,^    The  monaatic  tilc-makcrt, 

Lt  the  patrons  ol  the  comraoa 

^,_._. hli  rudely  made  and  simply 

gjaied  jHtcben,  fiaconi,  disfao  and  mugs  {see  Gg.  Ji}.  Even 
is  Ike  i6tfa  century  the  ticellf  oci  ot  English  pewter  probably 
acted  u  a  bairicr  to  tlie  inttDdudion  o(  Bnec  pottery,  and  it 

Dutch  and  French— that  itireed  up  our  native  day-workers 
to  Ibe  povibililies  oC  theit  art.     In  early  Tudol  times  there 

Hiipano-MoreiqiK  piece*,  and  the  rdigioui  wan  ai  well  ai  tbe 
K  with  tbe  Low  Cauntiif  ' "■* "- 
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had,  but  also  emignui 


Civil   War   appears 


■T- . .     ----  -  •--:'" '"f™»  l«d  dated  (umols  10  show 

3*^  ^tt  "  """^  ■"  ""'"  that  various  immigrajils 
went  on  quietly  piactii- 
tng  their  trade  *k>ii«  the  Thames  lide,  b  what  wen  IhEo  tbe  out- 
ikut)  of  liOndoR,  and  probably  in  the  eastern  oountle*  aiid  Kent 
as  welL  It  tetmt  probable  that  tbe  esilieat  inSumce  was  an 
Italian  one,  but  before  tliis.wai  firmly  domiciled  It  was  sup- 
planted by  that  of  the  Dutch  and  Germans.  The  fint  waits  of 
iroved  kind  that  were  made  in  England  an  so  closely  le- 
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land  to  the  Germ? 
is  often  difficult 
English  or  loreit     .    .. 
gnatest,  of  English  poll! 

^tand,"  Anl 
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I  lb*  oBct^of  KCKtaty  to  ttme  nmcBiTC  bidnpi 

ind  who  obtained  a  patent  in  1671  for  tbe  manu- 
IscIUEie  of  certain  improved  kinds  of  pottery.  We  have  no 
knowledge  when  Dwight  acquind  hi*  skill  in  tbe  potter's  an, 
fnt  when  be  obtained  bis  patent  be  was  residing  at  Wigaa 
(Lancashire),  far  removed  from  tbe  districts  where  foreign 
potLcts  bad  settled.  About  i6;i-i6;]  Dwigbt  set  up  a  lacloiy 
at  Fulbara,  where  he  resided  till  his  death  in  1703.    Uc  was 


n  bis  d 
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certain  that  he  was  sniching  after  the,  then,  myilciiaus  CbinciC 
porcelain.     We  have  no  grounds  lor  believing  that  be  ever  al- 

be  grouped  into  two  main  classes:  {i)  Hacd-hred  red  slooc- 
wace— pHatly  small  veistls,  leapota,  mugs,  &c.,  in  imilalion  at 
the  Chinese  boccaros.'  (i)  Whitish,  grey,  or  drab  »lt-(<aied 
sloDFware  made  in  imit:ition  of,  and  often  not  to  be  distinguished 
from,  the  wares  of  the  Rhineland.  But  Dwight  produced  a 
considerable  '  number  ot  modelled  portrait-busts,  statucties, 
Ac..  lU  in  stoneware  of  vBtlous  lints,  which  entitle  him  to  s 
place  in  the  very  first  tsok  of  poltcn.  The  portrait-bust  of 
rrincE  Rupert  (Gtlli^  Museum),  tbe  statuettes  of  Udeager 
(British  Museum),  of  Jupiter  (I-iverpoiJ),  Jrc.,  »n  wiwthy  of  1 
sculptor  of  tbe  Italian  Renaissance,  while  the  recumbent  effigy 
of  Lydia  Dwight  (Victoria  and  Albert  Kluscum)  Is  one  of  tiK 
most  beautiful  works  ever  executed  by  an  English  potter. 

MeaDlime  the  manufacture  of  tin-ei>ameiledpoltery,intbeilyk 
of  *'  Delft,"  was  prosecuted  with  fncreasiDg  industry  in  London 
on  the  south  side  of  tbe  river,  and  paMicularly  at  Lambeth. 

the  dosing  years  of  the  iSthceuIury,  tin-caamelicdeanbcnwaic 
was  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  perfected  English  cream-wkiur. 
There  is  a  strong  family  likeness  in  all  this  English  "  DeUt," 
whether  made  at  Lambeth,  Bristol  or  LiverpooL  Tbe  body  oC 
the  ware  is  hatder  and  denier  ihtm  in  the  lin-enamelled  wares 
of  the  continent,  and  is  not  so  suitable  (or  its  spedal  purpose, 
as  it  is  generally  defidenl  ha  lime.  The  decoralion  is  nsiially 
painted  in  cobilt  blue  of  good  tone,  though  inferior  in  softness 
that  of  the  beat  Delft  pieces;  polychroDW 
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Dutchmen  in  tbe  greater  prevalence  of  ■  pale  yellow  colour  and 
the  general  absence  of  any  good  red  like  that  found  on  tbe  poly- 
chrome wares  of  Delft,  Rouen,  ic 

lion  long  before  the  time  of  Dwigbt,  and  it  is  often  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  grey  and  brown  ale-Jugs,  greybeards,  In-.. 

centuries,  from  their  German  prototypes  Fulham  Icmained  an 
important  Dentre  of  this  manufacLure,  and  a  fine  brown  stone- 
ware was  largely  made  at  Nottingham  as  early  as  iroo;  in  each 
cue  the  manufacture  omtbiues  in  nei^boucing  disukti  to 

The  development  of  a  native  English  pottery  took  place  ia 
North  StaSordshin.  A  growing  eomnuniiy  of  peuani  patios. 
who  manulactuRd  aosne  strmgly  deci«tlve  En^isli  waRl 
by  very  simple  means,  was  established  here  from  the  middle  a< 
tbe  17th  century.  Rudely  fashloDed  dishes,  jugs,  bottles.  Ice., 
wen  shaped  in  tbe  local  red-burning  brfck  clays,  Br>d,  while  the 
pieces  wen  still  soft,  simple  but  elective  decwatjve  patterns 
were  drawn  npon  them  in  diluted  white  clay  (slip),  trailed  on 
through  a  qudl  or  from  a  narrow-spouted  vescL  This  atKit^l 
and  WDcM-wlde  process  (for  it  was,  used  by  the  Ptolcinaic 
Egyptian,  the  Roman  and  the  Byiantlne  potters)  ha*  (smislied 
the  peasant  potters  of  every  European  country  with  cisarwcler- 
islic  wares,  but  nowhere  was  it  used  with  greater  skill  than  ia 
England.  Tbe  English  silpnjecanted  wares  are  cftcn  apokea 
of  as  "  Toft  ware,"  because  Thomi)  loft,  living  in  what  is  now 
Kanley  (StaSordsbiie)  boldly  signed  and  datod  many  of  hi* 
pieces  (1670,  Jkc.];  but  similar  wares  were  made  at  WiMhan 
in  Kent,  in  Derbyshire,  Walei  and  elsewhere.    TIm  npute  1  ' 

dJicwvery  ot  white  p 


iimilar  ware  si  bii  prelude  to  tb 
this  i«>  after  Dwighi'i  deaili. 


ENOJSH]  CEKJ 

tba  SUflcudihbc  dkufet  nut  ktve  fnti  by  the  tine  of 
the  Kevalodim,  for  K»n  lilR  i6ga  John  PbiHp  Elen,  a 
Uutdunjiii  <if  g<K>d  iaoiiy,  teltled  there  aod  bejmji  to  nuke  ft 
supnior  pottery  to  any  pEcvkiiiAly  rude  in  the  diatiict.  Elen 
is  gcurally  drsoibed  u  a  great  invenCor  who  biouf^c  all  kinda 
d  tnowledge  into  the  diitrict,  but  the  only  warn  be  is  known 
to  luive  made  wen  sBgalaily  tike  tlxoe  of  Dwigbt,  uid,  quite 
Rcenlly,  leconk  of  a  lawniii  in  wUch  Dnight  chained  Elen 
and  toae  othtr  StafionUuR  pMlm  with  lolwniing  bii  wak- 
BKti  and  Infringing  hia  palenti  have  been  bftnigbt  M  bght  It ' 
ii  ceitaln  thai,  from  the  time  of  Elen,  the  SlaSordihire  potten 
nade  great  advanm  in  the  fabticatian  ol  Ifidrwates,  and  daring 
the  iSlh  ccDluiy  t)iey  evolved  I"0  diitiactively  English  kjodl  of 
poiieiy,[i)thtwbiIcaDddnbult-g!aie,  (7)  English  tarilieDwan. 

Slajtrdskiri  SaU-fliai, — It  i»  uiKettain  whep  and  how  the 
Suflordthiie  poitcn  leanit  thai  t  highly  siliaoui  potteiy  could 
be  glaifd  by  throwing  common  nil  into  the  kilo  at  the  height 
of  the  Bring,  tor  the  practice  tud  originated  Id  the  Rhineland 
DOR  ibUi  a  century  befoie.  Many  wrifen  have  nuintaintd 
that  the  practice  wai  Introduced  by  Elen,  but  thii  h  uncertain. 
Early  in  the  iSih  century  a  fiae,  white,  thin,  lall-glued  wart 
wai  made  In  Staffordshire,  in  many  quaint  and  fandful  fomu 
laigcly  influenced  by  Chinete  portelaJn— Mill  an  object  of  wonder 
and  mystery.  Teapou.  eoffee-poli,  tea-eaddie«,  platea,  dishes, 
bowb,  cindlceliclis,  mugi  and  bottle*  weie  made  in  greil  variety, 
and  at  ili  best  the  wan  I3  a  dainty  and  elegant  one,  »  that  a 
briik  trade  was  devekfwd  in  Ibe  dbtrkt,  and,  for  the  Snt  time, 
■  diitinclivety  Eai^h  pottery  was  eipotted  to  ihe  conlinenl 
and  to  Ibe  Amcticaii  colonies. 

En^iik  EarllitmaTt.—Tbt  nunufactat«  of  tin-enandled 
pottery  tciRely  obtained  a  foothold  in  SiaffardihirF,  but  the 
invcntioa  ol  the  wliite  »«lt-g!a«d  ware  paved  the  way  for  one" 
of  the  greilcgt  revolutront  in  the  potter'*  ait  that  Ihe  world 
fall  ever  seen.  Tliii  wgi  nolhine  1«9  than  the  abandonment  of 
the  ordinary  red  or  bufl  day)  with  a  mating  of  white  slip  or  of 
tin-etiamel,  and  the  substituiioo  of  •  ware  while  throughout  its 
»ubslance,  prepared  by  miilng  selected  white-burning  days 
and  finely-ground  flint  (silica),'  Tlw  chinge  has  generally  been 
(Hodatcd  with  Wedgwood,  men  famous  of  English  polleri, 
bnl  he  really  only  perfected,  along  with  hi)  contemporaries,  the 
Warbunons,  Turners  and  olhcn,  the  work  of  half  a  renluty's 
experiment  and  discovery.  The  ware  cainpated  most  favour- 
ably, frt ■' 


thallth 


t  badge 


cbefoTT 


lolhe 


cnameUed  warn  had  almost  everywbcR  In  Europe  si 
posilionof  domestic  crockery— for  the  Cbinese,  Germi    , 
■nd  Engliih  porcdiini  had  displaced  it  with  the  wealthy^-thi 
bclter-fashlontd  and  more  duraUe  English  ware  gave  it  its  fina 


CadiitD 


ockholm; 


■oufacl 


e  for  then 


•elves.  Everywhere  this  great  change  was 
growlBg  fondnes*  lor  mechanical  perfection,  and  it  is  not  with- 
out a  sigh  that  a  lover  of  pottery  can  witness  the  gradual  di*. 
appearance  of  the  painted  tln-enamdled  wares — degenerate 
lurvivals  though  they  were  of  Italian  majolica.  Trench  faience 
and  Dutch  "  Ddft  "—before  the  unconqueiabie  advance  of 
another  form  of  pottery  which  in  its  inception  was  based  m 
technical  rather  than  artistic  quilititi,  espcdilly  as  nearly  a 
century  passed  before  the  new  material  wu  turned  to  artistic 

By  general  consent  the  name  of  Joaiib  Wedgwood  has  been 
pre-eminently  asiodatcd  witb  Ibis  grcal  change,  and  with  good 
rewon,  lot  though  he  had  many  conlemporarieS  who  eqLalled 
or  even  eicHIed  him  in  certain  kinds  of  Pol  lery,  no  other  potter 
rverapproadiedhiroiniherangeolhis  products  and  Ihe  varied 
Lo  which  he  turned  the  eietdse  ol  his  remarkable 


■For  a  I 


in  a  Ihe  I 


n-ghwhic^ 
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lalenls,'  tyne,  he  aooa  abaDdootd  tk  ria^l*  Stafbnlifahc 
watH,  coloiired  with  mottled  glaiea  or  day-allpl,  to  which  the 
names  of  Aslbury  or  Whieldon  ai«  oOnilDoidy  attached,  bat  tb« 
varied  productions  ot  his  factory  unllad  the  best  work  ol  a 
district  iruillui  in  new  kinds  of  pottery,  with  lometldng  OfWall 
to  Wedgwood  himself.  Thus  he  adopted  and  improved  the 
green  and  yellow  glaies  which  had  come  down  from  medieval 
liise*  (see  the  cauliflower  ware  piece,  Plate  X.),  and  gave  k 
new  direction  10  their  uM  in  hla  green-glaacd  dessert  so-vicot 
candlesticks,  lie.  He  canled  on  the  manufacture  of  htrd- 
fited  red-dsy  lei^ts,  rnugt,  coBee-poU,  crean-jugt,  At,, 
introduced  by  Elen;  and,  along  with  his  fellow-potien,  he 
invented  drab,  grey,  Ihowb  and  other  coloun  in  similarly  hard- 
fired  unglsied  bodha.  He  ndther  invented  nor  alone  perfected 
Ibe  StaflDrdshire  cream-coloured  earthenware,  but  lie  made  ft 
so  well  that  his  "  Queen's  ware  "  was  the  best  of  its  class.  He 
undoubtedly  invented  the  Jaspa  ware,  in  which  on  grounds  of 
undated  blue,  green,  tdack,  ftc,  while  figures  and  omaraental 
motives,  adapted  from  (he  antiiiue  by  Ffaxman.  Webber  and 
othA  sculptors,  were  applied;  and  be  even  attempted  lo  r^ 
produce  tlie  painted  vases  of  Ibe  Greek  decadence  in  dry  odoura 
painted  over  a  hard  black  body. 

Wedgwood's  "  Jaqier  ware,"  his  tnost  oiIginBl  pfodncUoB 
(see  Plate  X,),  differed  Ixith  in  nature  and  composition  from  all 
the  apedes  of  pottery  that  had  preceded  it.  In  an  attempt  to 
obtain  the  qualities  of  Ihe  finest  porceliin  biscuit,  Wedgwood 
discovered,  after  yean  of  eipetiment,  that  by  mbung  logMher 
a  (daslic  white  clay  and  "  cawk  "  or  barytes  be  could  obtain  a 
■  body  "  which  might  be  "  thrown  "  on  the  whed  or  "  pressed  " 

tILcentpottc[y,WBa  capaUe  oi  bang  coloured,  by  the  uiiud  metalUc 
tnridca,  to  various  shades  of  blue,  green,  yellow,  mac  and  blaek. 
The  ware  resembled  "  biscuit  "  porcelain  In  that  it  needed  no 
glaze  to  ttmler  it  impcr\'ious  to  water,  and  it  thus  marked  the 
culmination  of  those  "  dry  "  or  unglazcd  wares  thai  had  been  so 
largely  made  In  China,  Japan  and  Europe,  fdierr  Ihe  quality 
reside  in  the  fired  clay  material  without  any  adventitious  aid 
from  a  gla«.  The  general  practice  was  to  make  the  body  of 
the  vesad  of  a  orioured  material  and  to  ornament  this  with 
applied  figures  or  ornamental  rriiefs.  in  "  white  **  ol  the  same 
kind,  "  pressed  "  from  intaglio  moulds  and  then  applied  by  wet- 
ting the  surface  and  squetiing— leaving  the  fire  to  unite  Ifac 
vessd  and  its  applied  ornament  into  one  piece.  Sometimes  Ibe 
ornament  was  in  a  coloured  day  applied  on  a  white  body,  and 
we  get  in  the  some  way  black  on  red,  buff  on  red  or  blad,  and 
red  or  black  on  bufl  and  drab  bodies.  The  variety  of  bodies 
produced  by  Wedgwood  and  his  followers  in  this  way  is  ea- 
ceedingiy  great,  and  i)  only  lo  be  equalled  by  the  diversity  of 
thdr  applintioo,  far  Ibe  pieces  nude  indude.  plaques,  vases, 
plates,  dishes,  jardinieres,  bulb-poll,  teapou,  cups  and  saucers, 
inkstands,  scent-bottles,  buttons,  buckles,  and,  in  a  word,  every 
kind  of  thing  that  could  be  made  in  day.  Many  of  the  applied 
designs,  whether  of  Irgures  or  ornament,  were  very  beautiful  In 
a  way,  bdng  copied  or  adapted  from  Greek  and  Roman  gems, 
vases,  lie.  At  their  best  they  arema tvetlout  lor  the  predslon  and 
delicacy  of  their  eiecullon,  and  il  ts  impossible  lo  imagine  that 
inything  brtler  could  have  been  done  in  this  ity\t.  So  per- 
fectly did  they  represent  the  taite  of  their  period  that  attempts 
wen  made  at  Sivm,  Mdssen,  Bertin  and  Buen  Retim  to  produce 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  poTcdatn;  but  none  of  these  can 
be  compared  with  Ihe  works  of  Wedgrwood,  or  his  great  con- 
temporary Turner  (see  Plate  X.), in  beauty  of  colour  or  peifeclion 
of  workmanship. 

It  Is  obvious  nowadays  that  much  of  this  work  wai  itispind 
by  mistaken  motives;  that  it  was  founded  on.  an  imperfect 
view  of  andent  art;  and  that  It  was  marred  by  Its  mechanical 
Ideals;  but  It  innst  be  remembered  that  it  wu  in  perfect  harmony 

■  It  iaaaaifaiiar  annorlt  to  find  in  Eunptan  mUMnms  the  wares 
of  WedgwoodTTuriKr,  Adams  and  on*  of  Ibe  Ltedi  potteries,  all 
lamped  together  as  -  Wedgwood,"  and  yet  one  can  haidly  wonder 
^t  it,  remrmbcrin^  how  much  has  been  written  of  Wedgwood  and 


Kith  the  spirit  of  the  lima,  and  tlwt  wUle  It  cmphuiics  Idt  us 

the  puudo-duaic  Ustc  oS  the  late  ifltli  century,  it  muks  id 
(dvance  ia  the  ledminl  skill  of  the  potter  vhich  i*  ■imldj' 
Astounding.  The  co-ordinatioa  of  labour,  which  hsd  fronc 
further  with  the  Creek  snd  the  IiBliiia  potter  than  i>  genenlly 
nipposed,  wu  new  btoushi  to  t,  (limai.  Medunictl  ipplianai 
vcre  introduced  lor  the  performince  of  many  poitiooi  of  the 
potter's  work  that  had  hitherto  been  indifieieatjjr  performed 
by  rude  and  uhauiting  manual  toil;  and  while  the  application 
afmechsniimwu  pushed  loolar— »  that  in  the  Erst  hili  of  the 
19th  century  we  God  the  most  inartiitii;  pollety  the  world  hu 
ever  leen— we  must  regard  this  ewn  more  tt  ■  cyclic  movement 
of  human  feeling  than  as  the  work  of  any  individual,  oc  group 
Df  men.  The  tale  iSlh  century  marks  the  period  when  pottery 
wat  no  looser  produced,  si  Italian  nujolka.  the  Meiui-Deux 
wire,  the  Faliuy  wata,  the  bet  Eaiencc  of  Neven,  Rouen, 
Mouiiicra,  I>elft  or  Nuiembeig  had  been,  for  the  noble  or  the 
wealthy,  but  when  it  was  largely  in  demand  by  the  poDiet  datses, 
apuoui  in  theii  turn  to  have  a  useful  ware  which  should  imitate 
the  more  costly  porcelain  used  by  the  great  France,  Germany, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  lalel  the  United  States,  all  followed  in  the 
wake  ol  the  English  pottera,  and  the  printing-press  was  applied 
JD  all  couniiies  to  produce  elabotite  engraved  patterns  in  blue, 
|)ro«n,  green.  Sic,  in  order  to  get  an  eflective-looking  ware  io 
barnaony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  aihl  at  the  same  time 
cheaper  m  price  thui  the  simple  painted  pattema  of  the 
vattquished  tin-enameL 
Coaaliiimt.—-Tbt  Britiih  and  the  Victoria  and  Alben  Muieuma 

eheiter  add  Stofumpon^TiVBt  may  bv  nvBtlofied-  The  CuildkaJl 
Miuean,  London,  ii  rich  ia  euly  wain  fouid  or  niadt  in  Landon 
and  its  vidnily.    Contuiental  eolleclions  of  English  pottery  are 

muieumi  at  Stvres  and  Limoges.  The  eoiteetion  at  DTesdie  is 
interesting,  as  it  was  purdiaied  from  the  oeJIeciKn  nude  by  £aoch 
Wood,  a  Stailordihire  potter.  In  America,  ih*  BoBon  Muieum 
si  Fine  Arm  the  Metropolitan  Muwum  of  New  York,  and  the  Pcnn- 
lylvania  Academy  of  Ftne  Arts  at  Philadelphia,  contain  interesting 
eiamides  o(  ware*  exported  (o  America  in  the  late  i9th  and  early 
■9th  centuries. 

LlIUUTUnE.— The  earliest  compilations.  tuehaalewilt'iCtniMic 
,irl  in  Srial  Brilan  (IS7S].  aad  lifi  i/Jaiioi  IVaitwpal  (isajl; 

Meteynrd'i  Liti »/  Wedprnd  ((863-186*),  and  Shaw's  llitUrj  njlii 
Slaff^irdiiin  PciUriti  (1S19;  reiKucd  London,  1900),  mus  alwaya 


,a.PciUr^,  fl8i9;r( 


/oiia*  H'oJ(i™i('(ie54.'eiHue  1901  and  19 
Entliili  Futtcr  (leSj^md  cd.,  ISSJ);  Hob- 

PtUcry  in  Ok  Brilah  lintnai  (r^Oj);  Bun __  __. 

nd  Sifnaare  [1904),  an  the  bm  luihariiis.  (W.  B.') 

CHUraSE    POTTXSY    AND    POKCELAW' 

In  China,  as  in  every  other  country  where  pottery-making 
has  been  practiled  for  centuries,  we  End  a  natural  prugrcssiou 
from  primitive  pottery  akin  in  shape,  decoration  and  manu- 
facture Io  the  pollciy  ol  other  primitive  races  the  world  ovei. 
We  find  loo  the  eally  uk  o[  bricks.  Iil»,  &c,  u  in  Egypt  sod 
Assyria;  and  Ibcn  the  usual  succc^on  of  domettic  ulcnsib, 
funeral  vases,  and  vessels  for  rdigioui  caemaaitk.  TTieie  is 
sotlung  to  show  that  the  potter's  wheel  made  its  ac^icaruice  in 
China  earUer  than  cisovhcic,  and  the  Chinese  potlea  have  used 
the  umple  methods  of  cotii'ing  and  "  pressing  "  from  moulds 
which  preceded  the  use  of  the  potter's  wheel,  even  mote  thin 
other  nations.  Is  books  of  the  Chow  dyoasty  (rrii->4(i  s.c.) 
the  dillereDce  between  the  proccsKS  of  "  throwing  "  and  of 
"  pressing" from mouldsiicleulydetcribedi'andiiii instructive 
Io  note  that  many  euly  as  well  ai  late  fonct  of  Chinoe  pottery 
arc  remarkably  Ukc  thcii  work*  in  broDic.  In  the  same  way 
there  is  no  definite  dale  to  which  we  can  refer  the  introduction 
of  glared  pottery.  The  earliest  specimens  of  glaied  ware  known 
an  icfcned  by  the  Cbinoe  to  the  tinea  ol  lh«  Uan  dynasty 

'  S«  cumnles  In  colour.  PtatcsVll.  and  VIII. 

'5.  W.  Bii>hi11.  Chi-UH  A<1  (Victoria  end  Albert  MuKun  Kand- 
booki,  ii.  it,). 
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Egypt  and  Assyria. 
course  between  China  and  the  West,  at 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  idea  of  coating  a  vessel  of 
aglaie  was  csitied  into  China  from  Clialdaea  or  Asayria.  In  any 
oise  the  Chinese  developed  the  pMter's  art  on  their  own  lines, 
for  we  have  as^^  evidence  that  from  vay  early  times  tbry 
ired  their  pottery  la  a  mudi  bigber  temperature  than  n> 
common  in  the  west  of  Asia,  and  M  discovered  types  ol  (lut 
and  of  potloy  that  tcmainol  fs  (cniuries  a  mytltiy  dsewhcK. 
The  glaaed  vaie*  of  the  Han  dynasty  already  mentioned  are 
quite  unlike  any  contemporary  pottery  produced  in  Syria, 
Egypt  or  Europe,  for  thebody  (if  the  ware  is  so  hard  that  il  can 
scarcely  be  scratched  by  a  knife,  and  Ihe  duk-freenish  ^atc 
has  became  iridescent  by  age  as  IhoCI^  it  cootaued  odde  of 
lead.  The  casily-ftrcdfriablewarcsolAssyiia,  Egypt  and  Cictct 
■eem  to  have  bad  do  attraction  for  the  Chiscac,  iad  the  glau* 
00  their  hard-Sred  warts  were  nalutally  diScrenC  Iiean  Ibcac 
already  described.  The  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
potten  in  the  world  to  discover  that  a  t  a  sufficien  tly  high  tespera- 
litre  potter  can  be  glared  With  powdered  felspalhic  nch  nuied 
with  lime.    At  first  these  glases  were         '  -    ..       - 


might  bi 


:r  buS;  I 


technique  lay  Ihe  germ  of  Chines 

form  of  pottery  the  world  has  yel  seen.  It  ia  nec«staiy 
sidcr  the  poticry  that  preceded  porcelain,  for  not  only 
the  matrix  out  of  which  porcelain  grew,  but  in  certain  d 
of  China,  where  the  necessary  materials  for  porcelain  i 


lolhep 


ilurally,  in  progress  of  time,  the 

Kn  greatly  improved,  both  by 

I  and  miatnre  of  the  days,  the 

of  the  wars,  the  introduction  of  coloured 


shaping  and  modcll 

enamels  or  gliaes,  ana  tne  uite.  ui  nuancu,  wno  is  our  gresi 
autboiity  on  the  Chinese  arts  and  handicrafts,  rightly  scizet  on 
two  outstaiuling  t>pes  of  ^Hj'/^*^  pottery  other  than  porcelain 
which  have  cxerciKd  considerable  influence  ita  the  doings  ti 
Euiopean  patten. 

r.  y<-HiM(-rsii.i— This  b  tlu  pottenr,  tatnBf  el  liagluid 
fawn,  red  or  brown  ttooewan,  made  at  Vi4iiioe-hAwn  io  the  pfo- 
vince  of  Kiang-iv.    Articles  of  every  kind  anr  made  in  these  ane- 

pircet.  such  as  soiall  Isipoli,  cupi,  Haueers.  disbo,  trsys,  wat 
bolLld  and  wine  eups.    This  nien^largdy  laanuiactued  un 
""       ■        -  ^„     ,     .       .  .    .  imported 

brrjUEht  I 

poreetsiD  were  iride  a«iniJer 
■— ■  -■—  polKn  i4  rxmhEra 

Yran  the  Far  £ait 

.,. ..  .,.„...»  »  ~-.«.»...i  ...id  the  manufacture  of  red  te^port.  mu£% 
bowls,  cup),  ax.,  in  imitation  of  the  Vi.Hilng-Yao  wai  wide^ptra* 
during  the  hUe  17th  and  early  i8th  centuries  under  the  name  of  red 
porc^n.    Owighi,  Ekn  aad  BMtier  an  noubic  name*  in  dw 


toiilca  and  wine  eups.  Thii  nien^brgely  raanuiactian 
Ihe  Ming  dynasty  ta.n.  ij6a-i&u)  aibd  later.'  It  was  i 
into  Europe  by  the  Portu£u»e.  who  applied  to  it  ibe  name 

formerly  girtn  only  to  i -■ ' '■*  ' 

and  Peni.^    TMi  potter 

astbepokainnafunai 

Europe  regarded  avery  kind  of  pottery  cc 


nkley,  Japan  aad  Clino,  ix.  3il-»S. 
Tin  VMt  Buaaral  (Stoke-upon-Trnl, 


■upon-TVeol,  lA|]6)i 


CHIKESB]  Cl!iK/t 

Pmihili, — By  thb  wotd  «e  dbtinetdih  bnadly  ill  ihcxe 
piem  ei  pottery  in  irbicb  the  body  ol  tbe  hue  is  viirilicd  snd 
Innslucnt,  tad  lUo,  bcoadly  ipnkiDg,  in  which  the  material 
ia  white  IIirQughODt,  uiUras  iiieddu  quaniitia  of  metallic  oiicki 
hive  been  definitely  added  to  coioiir  it.  It  a  inqnralble  lo 
draw  uy  hstd  and  last  line  bet«een  porceUin  and  itDnemin, 
lor  both  may  be  thnoushly  vitrified  and  tnruhiccDt  in  Ihin 
pieca-'but  gcnetally  tbe  stoaenaies  lie  dnb,  ml  or  bcovm  in 
Uk  cdour  of  the  bed  day,  uul  they  aeklDni  eiblbil  the  pncious 
quality  of  traralscnuc.  If  tbe  body  of  ■  pi«x  o<  potlity  is  not 
evttiviirified,ho«ieverhard  itnu.ybc,itisiena<otlaoreait)ien- 
ware.  lie  Chinese,  accuilontd  iiom  a  very  eariy  period  to 
Eie  Iheic  potteiy  to  k  high  tempoatuit,  pioduMd  vitrified 
itonemrei  belore  uy  oihci  nation.  Moreover,  Ihey  glaicd 
these  UoDcwuei  with  (mible  mineral  aDbHancniaadlnnDIhat 
Itafe  the  uilnnl  tt£nementa  of  inrthodg  mist  nccesiirily  have 
ptoduced  potcelaui.  In  ttpons  where  beds  of  primary  clay 
vrtre  found,  the  body  of  tbe  ware  would  burn  vhllcr  than 
elAcwhcre,  and  a  mijcture  of  limestone  or  marble  with  the  lels- 
palhic  rode  would  give  a  glacc  of  greater  purity  and  brdliance 
-    -  idil>r  hislbli 


'cr  the  vhok  piece.  Hov  m 
ware  white  oiough  and  tianai 
porcelain  woa  produced  we 
Ls  certainly  CDt  of  gradual  ei 
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the  pradiKtion  of  worn  of  this  daai.  Where 
mens  are  not  tobc  tound  it  is  rteccuary  to  proceed  with  caution, 
and  Literary  evidence  aloiK  cannot  be  dcerned  sufficient  to  sdlle 
such  a  difficult  poinL  The  balance  of  opinion  at  the  present 
time  is  that  tomelhing  worthy  of  the  name  ol  porcelain  -nis 
Diode  during  the  Tang  dynasty  <«^  6i8--9e7),  but  we  have  no 
piccea  nriier  than  the  Sung  dynasty  (a.D.  960-1150).  and  the 
majority  of  these  are  perhaps  more  fitly  described  as  itonewiie 
tfaan  a>  porcelaiii. 

Under  the  Sung  dynasty  Cbbu  enjoyed  great  material  pio- 

ol  distinguished  merit  was  made  in  many  districtt,  and  much 
of  it  bas  been  classified  as  porcelain  because  tbe  body  is  whitish 
and  vitrified,  though  it  is  mudi  inferior  in  finish  and  in  trans- 
hicencc  to  the  perfect  white  p«ce]ajn  ol  later  times.  It  is 
Deceasary  to  leabie,  too,  that  ve  have  no  record  of  any  pottery 
with  painted  decoration  until  perhaps  tbe  very  end  of  the  i^ih 
century;  such  ornament  as  was  used  consists  entiidy  of  designs 
incistd  or  mitdcjied  in  the  day.  But  the  prindpal  dacoration 
is  to  be  found  in  tbe  varied  coloured  gloaes  with  wbicb  the  wares. 
wfaethn  stoneware  or  poreelain.  were  coveted.  Tbe  glaie  is 
oevn  dear  and  while  •*  «t  later  time*;  it  is  genctaUy  uneven, 
imperfectly  fused  and  presents  all  the  mtriu  of  «n  imperfect 
toimique.  The  nearest  approach  to  while  is  ioiind  in  an  nfad- 
cacent  grey  which  shades  oS  to  greenish  and  bluish  tbits.  The 
^lea  of  this  period  whidi  ar«  moat  highly  valued  arethe  ctladinu, 
X  family  of  cool  bluish  01  yellowiah  gmna  ol  indescribable  depth 
■ndsoltnelg.  Berides  the  (Maitia  which  are  the  most  uniform 
in  tints  ol  the  Sung  glazes,  we  get  many  ahadea  of  palish  lavender, 
brownish  yellow  and  brownish  black,  but  these  are  all  tubdy  or 
baldly  mottled,  splashed,  douded  or  veined  with  itrange  tones 
of  red,  blue,  purple,  opalescent  grey  and  black.  Tbe  most  famous 
of  these  tmw  very  rare  Sung  watts  we«  the  stonewares  of  Chun- 
cbow,  remarkable  for  their  rich  and  nried  glazes,  the  Mack 
variegated  glased  wares  of  Fu-kicn  province,  "  han't  fni 
cups  "and"  partridge cupa  "of  collectot*,(ndlhefe>iTprinclpal 
■arcs  that  may  be  called  poccelain,  vie. — the  J»-  Ya;  made  at 
Ju-chowin  Honan;  the  idMB-Ko*  (Xwu.-" official"  or  "  bn- 
pniol  "),  madefintat  Pien-cbowtBdifterwirdt  at  Hang-chow; 
the  Kn-Ym,  made  at  Lio-t'len;  aod  the    Thtg-yar,  made  at 


Tung-chow  in  ( 
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period  when  Chinew  pomlaln  became  known 
VI  country,  for  the  first  mention  ol  porcdiin 
pearslnthewrltingsofaMahomnedantiiveUer, 


fs  which  are  aa  tiMspaitDt  as  gla»;  mler  is  seen  through 

m  ";^  and  its  first  sppearance  in  the  west  Is  always  given 

a.n.  ir7i  (01  ligS),  when  Salldin  sent  a  present  of  forty 

ces  to  the  sultan  of  Damascus.     From  this  time  onwards  an 

■art  trade  was  developed,  psrticulariy  in  ihecKo^sii  wain  al 

ng-diOan,  a  city  in  the  loulb-wtst  of  the  province  of  Chch- 

ng-    This  famous  ware,  the  "  green  porcelain  "  of  the  Chinese, 

ib^ibty  made  ai  an  imiU^n  ol  |adc,  eiisls  mostly  in  the  form 

at  thick  heavy  dishes,  bowls  and  jars,  bearing  incised  or  fiuled 

ina,  and  coated  with  a  remarkable  thick  green  glase  of 

icribable  taltness  of  tone.    Though  the  body  of  the  ware  ii 

e  when  it  is  btvken  through,  any  parts  not  covered  by  the 

glaze  have  a  reddUb-brovin  colour  due  to  the  unrefined  paste. 

and  when  the  ware  wai  icprodutsd  in  later  limes  this  reddish- 

biOB-n  lint  had  lo  be  imitated  artificially.    The  ware  was  highly 

prized  both  In  China  and  Japan,  in  (he  islands  of  tite  East  Indies. 

and  in  alt  Mahommedan  countries.    In  Posia  it  was  largely 

used,  and  qicdnicni  of  it  have  been  rccsvered  during  the  last 

century  from  the  fait  coast  ol  Africa  and  as  far  west  as  Morocco. 

"  Archbi&lu^  Warhan^  cup  "  at  New  College,  O^ord.  which 

ia  the  first  spedmen  of  C^noe  porcelain  to  reach  England  that 

we  can  now  produce,  ia  a  itiadim  bowl  with  a  sitvcr-gUi  mount 

of  the  time  ol  Henry  VIII.' 

The  Sung  dynasty  ruai  overthrown  by  the  Tatars  under  KubW 
Khan  (grandson  of  Jenghiz  Khan),  and  the  power  remained  In 
Tatar  hands  until  i]6S,  when  the  great  native  dynaaty  of  the 
Mings  waa  established.  During  this  period  (Yuan  dynasty), 
roughly  a  century,  one  can  jay  Utile  ol  ceramic  progreai,  for  Ibe 
wares  of  the  period  are  singula rty  like  those  of  Sung  times.  But 
two  important  changes  took  place  which  had  a  marited  influence 
on  the  auhaequcnt  development  of  Chinese  porcelain — (t)  the 
concentration  ol  the  industry  al  King-ttchfn,  which  waa  con- 
[ly  years  of  the  Ming  dynaaty;  (1)  the 
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i  perhaps  tbe  necessary  o 


glaie,  the  Idea  of  which  (am 
mineral)  was  brought  from  Tunix. 

King-t0-ch^n  was  already  a  pottery  centre  vdien 
were  rebuilt  in  IJ69  by  HungAVu,  the  lounder  < 
dynasty,  who  made  it  the  imperial  factory,  90  that  tlie  belt 
porcelain  workers  were  attracted  thither,  and  in  the  other  old 

was  continued,  as  in  the  southern  province  ol  Kiang-su.  In  the 
province  of  Fu-kien  a  distinct  kind  of  porcelain  manufacture  has 
al»  condnued.  We  have  already  mentioRed  the  black  glared 
cups,  "hare's  fur,"  Ac,  made  in  this  province  in  Sung  limes, 
and,  while  King-te-chCn  was  lo  be  the  scene  of  Ihe  develop- 
ments of  the  coloured  and  painted  porcelains,  Te-hwaln  Fu-kien 
perfected  the  manufacture  of  the  famous  and  beautiful  white 
patcclilD  in  bowls,  dishes,  cups  and  slaluetles,  best  known 
under  its  French  tiOe  of  Wow  *  Chine. 

The  earliest  painted  Chinese  porceklns,  which  ate  retetied  to 
tbe  beginning  of  the  Ming  peri<xl,  though  some  of  them  may  be 
older,  speak  strongly  ol  ideas  Imported  from  the  west  of  Asia:. 
The  piece)  are  massive  both  in  form  and  subsunce,  and  the  orna- 
ment, consisting  of  figutrs  mounted  or  on  foot,  animals,  bandl 
of  diaper  or  foliage,  or  pendant  necklaces,  is  strongly  silhouetted 
by  a  raised  outline  recalling  the  decorative  mediods  of  the 
Assyrian  brickwork.  The  technical  methods  also  recall  the 
methods  of  western  Asia,  for  the  ware  was  fired  before  it  was 
glaaed,  and  then  yellow,  luiquoiae,  green  or  purple  glaies, 
umilar  in  nature  to  the  glazes  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Persia,  and 
cpjitt  unlike  the  Chinese  Sung  glaies,  were  filled  into  the  outlined 
spans  and  melted  at  a  lower  (empRature.    The   Grandldier 


ivu  eioie  d  dia  CUw  doM  U  fX'  liidi  (Paris,  1S45I. 

*  Tht  auggcKlon  has  been  made  that  Che  tftadtm  wares  louno  an 
Wntem  countries  were  made  1^  Ma>lcm  potters  and  not  by  the 
Chinese,  but  this  theory  is  not  generaHv  accepted.  On  this  point 
consult  Kainbaoek,  "  Zur  muflinAclRB  Kenmit "  in  OtltntncliKte 
Jf«wUKW>/i)rdni<Mnil;  vaba.,  1B841A,  B.Mn.  " '"  " 
Herkunft  rawisscr  Seladon-ParMllano  "  — '  -  " '^'- 
ba^i<."  m.  vol,  xi.,     ■      - 
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coDecdoo  in  the  loovie,  the  F^uli  aillection  >t  the  Britiih 

UuKuiD,  the  VictofU  iiul-Albcn  Museuoy  u  iiell  u  ill  the 
(rat  private  adkctiaiB  oi  Cbiaae  ponxUin,  aulam  lunpla 
of  thia  primitive  lad  nchiic-kiokiDg  ware. 

The  gnu  atreain  of  parcdaiD  deamtioD  ms,  however,  to 
like  in  eBlirel]'  diflerent  direction.  The  Peniin  polleiy  with 
hi  brllliailt  paiMed  deconlioiu  in  blue,  green  end  purple  on 
■  pure  white  gnund.  aemiied  ili  natuial  Jascinslton  aver  men 
u  keel  ii  cobnii-ienH  u  the  Ctunoe  potten.  With  the  con- 
ccntnlioa  at  the  iBdiuIry  it  Kiog-tf-chCn,  tod  the  njad  im. 
piovement  in  technkaJ  ikiU  Hod  knowkdEe  that  foUoved,  the 
pnxluctton  of  a  line  porcelain  wttli  a  CruKpflreat  white  gU« 
wai  pcTfKled.  CM  all  (he  coloun  lUed  by  the  Peruan  pot-paiaiei 
the  only  one  that  would  eodure  the  fierce  fire  of  the  CUaae 
porcelain  was  the  Uue  (Stained  by  u&ing  the  ors  of  cobalt,  and 
with  thii  ci^our,  and  ■  wondeiful  blood-red  obtained  from 
copper,  Uk  foundation  of  Cbiotae  painled  porcdain  was  laid. 
It  n-ould  be  idle  to  (ly  and  Gi  any  specific  date  for  thii  important 
develepoieal.  which  look  more  than  a  generation  to  perfect, 
but  it  h  rtamrkably  accutate  to  say  that  the  blue  and  white 
painted  porrelairla  wen  unltooim  in  the  ijth  century  and  were 
fully  developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  ijth  century.     Chinese 

.  r*26-i4Ji),  of  Ching-hwa  U^s-'tij).  and  n«t 
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during  these  reigns  ii 
BO  that  it  was  evidently  brought  fmni 
This  1  sib-century  blue  arn)  white  p< 


vlabommedan  "  blue, 

in  is  ■dmittrdly  the 
nneir  01 111  ciau,  ana  iMugn  me  i^runese  ikvct  (biudoa  an  old 
meibod  and  have  contiaued  ca  make  blue  and  white  pctcelaiD, 
often  of  very  good  quality,  the  liter  wares,  fine  as  they  may  be, 
rarely  equal  these. 

The  under-flaie  red,  an  invention  of  the  Chinese,  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  this  most  difficult  of  all  ceramic  colours 
was  largely  used  during  the  same  period.  At  first  it  appears  as 
a  general  ground  colour  for  the  outside  of  bowls  and  raps,  then 
vessels  were  made  in  spedaJ  forms  (persimmon  fruit,  ^c.)  to 
display  its  qualities,  £naUy  it  was  used  eilbcr  alone  or  in  con. 
junction  with  blue  in  painted  designs  under  a  white  glaae  of 
exceptional  quality.  A  Chineao  connoisseur  of  the  i  jth  century 
describes  one  of  his  pieces  as  being  decorated  with  "  three  red 
fithta  on  a  while  gnuod,  purs  a*  driven  inDW;  Ibe  fiih  bokUy 
outlined  aod  red  as  fresh  blood,  all  wilh  colour  to  briUianc  as 
10  daule  the  eye." 

Olber  (haracleiiitic  wares  which  tnade  thdr  appearance  in 
Ming  timet  are  the  marvellous  "  eggshell  "  porteUias,  called 
by  the  Chinese  "  bodylcss  "  from  Ibeir  eitretoe  thiaiiess.  As 
early  as  the  reign  of  Vungjo  (i(0i-i4i4}  >hae  delicate  wares 
were  in  high  repute,  and  their  manufacture  baa  been  continued 
ever  since  wilh  varying  skill  snd  success.  In  spite  of  their 
ulmse  thizuKB  Ihe  spedmcns  have  designs  of  dragons  im  the 
midst  of  clouds  and  waves,  inscriptions,  Sic,  engraved  in  the 
paste  before  firing.  In  the  fine  white  specimens  the  design  ia 
so  delicate  that  it  is  bardy  visible  unlil  Ibc  vtssd  ia  filkd  with 
tiquidorheld  to  the  light.  Others  were  coveted  with  a  coloured 
glaie  which  serves  to  accentuate  the  desigiii  and  Ibe  mosl  prised 
of  these  are  the  yellow  pieces  made  during  the  tdgn  ol  Hung-Chi 
(i«SS-isosJ  and  Chbig-ii  (1506-1531). 

Another  waadeiful  variety  of  Cluti«e  poiceiaitis  which  made 
its  ai^iearance  at  this  period  it  Ihe  wdUiDown  perlaisted  ware, 
commonly  quken  of,  from  the  ^lape  of  (be  perfoialions,  as 
"  grain  of  rice  "  porciJain,  though  (he  Chinese  have  exhibited 
contunmate  skill  in  the  msnulaciuce  of  perlonied  pieces  of  all 
kinds-  Sometimes  the  perforations  art  left  clear,  but  in  the 
rice-giaia  pattern  the  indsions  are  geDcrally  filled  up  with  the 
melted  glaie  so  that  they  becnne  like  so  many  windows  in  Ihe 
walls  of  the  piece.  We  have  ilietdy  seen  that  the  Persian 
potters  used  a  similar  roethod  of  decoration  in  the  i6Lh  century, 
but  we  aca  unable  lo  say  at  present  whether  (he  device  originated 
tn Chhiaor in Penia.  IlsuBeinbothcouniriesliDnlyaBaddilkina] 
proof  tt  the  InlercourK  between  eastern  and  wcslein  Asia. 

ll  it  only  toward  the  end  of  Ibe  jfilh  century  that  we  God 
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the  fint  BCt;nples  of  ponelain  decoialed  vilh  coloun  fired 
over  the  glaae.  It  scans  probable  tfiat  the  practice  grew  eal  ol 
the  use  of  *«■"*■*■  on  metal,  srtuch  had  sprad  from  Byzanliva 
to  China,  and  wUci  the  Chinese  developed  with  remaikjbk 
thai  ihe  very  nature  ol  lh« 
.  high  tcmpeiatun 
palette  to  cotult- 
and  the  glorious  but  unmtain  onKc-red.  To  obtain  the 
rich  polycbronialic  tckemct  ol  the  poUcrt  of  the  West  some 
other  neiua  must  be  found,  and  to  the  device  was  adopted  ol 
taking  a  finlthed  piece  of  blue  and  white  and  deconting  II 
further  by  very  fuiible  colours  painted  over  tfie  fired  gUie  and 
Uku  allached  to  it  by  refiring'at  a  lower  teoipcsature  equal 
only  to  that  used  by  the  enametlec  on  mttak.  At  first  the 
oit^laae  or  enamel  coiours  were  applied  aa  thin  washes,  at  in  the 
Ming  (5ujt  It"  aO  Ihrcfrcolour  decoration  of  green,  purple,  and 
yeUow.  Then  we  get  the  Ming  (H'sH-fi  Wu  W  a)  five-colour 
schone,  in  which  the  ssmc  three  ooloun  are  combined  wilh  aq 
over-^aie  red  and  all  are  painted  ovo*  a  skeleloii  pattern  in 
under>^aie  blue  This  denlopment.  as  its  name  imphea,  only 
took  pdace  in  Ibe  reign  of  Wan-li  (1173-1610]. 

At  this  time  King-t£-chto  must  have  produced  a  very  largv 
quantity  of  porcelain.  The'  requirementa  of  Ibe  court  were 
enomous,  i«  fn  15A3  one  of  the  supervising  censors,  retnoa- 
stralirig  with  the  emperor,  declared  (hat  one  year'a  demands 
comprised  over  qi,iioo  pieces;  and  Dr  Busbril  writes:  "  The 
colossal  prodnclioa  of  (he  iiiga  of  Wan-li  is  shown  by  the  abund- 
ante  of  porcelain  of  thia  time  to  be  found  ia  Pekin  al  the  present 
day,  when  a  garden  ol  any  Fnlensiont  sust  have  a  large  col. 
lecliOB  of  bowls  or  ciatemi  lor  goldfish,  and  stnel-hawkera  may 
be  ttcn  witb  twteloiealt  upheld  fay  dithci  a  yard  in  diameter, 
orladHngsynipoiit  of  large  bowl^  and  tboeithardlyabulcber's 
thi^  irillNUl  a  eracked  Wan-li  jtr  Handing  on  the  cminUr  to 


Such  pmfute  orders  may  be  accounUhle  for  the  fact  that  the 
wares  of  Ibis  rdgn  are  inferior  both  in  material  and  wwiniaiBhip 
to  the  wart*  of  the  preceding  and  alto  it  laiet  periods,  bot  tic 
influence  of  the  growing  export  trade  doubtless  told  in  the  same 
direction.  For  several  centuries  the  native  Chinese  porcelain 
had  been  exported  to  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  Uudu^ 
Persia  and  Cairo  to  the  West.  Ko  long  time  eiapted  befon 
the  fhirw*^  adopted  forms,  colouri  and  decorationa  for  tliese 
export  wares,  oot  in  accordance  wilh  Chinese  usage,  bat  pre< 
Bumably  more  suited  to  the  taalea  of  the  Ibrei^Mr.  Heoce  the 
Persian  and  Syrian  style  of  the  painted  Uue  decomlioai  of  the 
15th  aiid  jOth  century  wares  found  in  other  Asuiic  counlrici. 
Now,  for  Ihe  first  lime,  there  ame  a  direct  £uropcan  doaand, 
and  (aigota  of  ware  were  brought  la  Europe  by  the  Portagwese 
and  afterwardi  t>y  the  Dutch,  which  were  iBCreasingly  decorstcd 
in  laahiont  foteign  10  Chiaae  taste.  The  produclioa  of  these 
export  nres  slowly  modified  Ihe  Uite  of  the  Chinoe  themtcln* 
and  paved  Ibe  way  ler  the  new  tlyks  of  Ihe  lale  17th  and  tmAr 

The  political  Iroubles  which  marked  the  downfall  of  Ihe  Ming 
dynasty  definilely  leparaled  Ibe  first  great  period  of  Clunoe 
porcelain  from  its  second  and  culminaling  period.  The  vorks 
al  King-(tch&  were  destroyed  more  than  once  in  the  i;ik 
century,  bul  in  spite  of  these  difficulties  the  pollen  must  have 
remtuitd,  for  the  reigns  of  R'ang-hi  (1661-1711],  Yung-cUiv 
(i7ir-i7Js).  and  K'ien-lnng  (ujS-iTflS)  covered  a  centMy 
and  a  half,  within  which  the  high-walei  mark  of  arttslic  pro- 
duction was  reached  and  passed.    It  is  only  pffrtil>If  here  to 

hat  foiBied  the  subject  of 

□I  their  ancient  kilns  shoi  

new  tntthodt  of  decoration  in  on-glaie  colours,  while  at  the 
tame  time  many  el  Ihe  discoveries  of  the  later  Ming  days  vcn 
carried  on  to  perfeclioli.  The  first  rtmsrkable  prodadioas  d 
Ihe  reign  of  K'ang-bi,  Ibe  famous  green  and  blood-Rd  Lami'jmt 
gkaea,  were  iwde  to  Ihe  allaapt  to  produce  ^aica  like  those 
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infoltT  prepared  body  ind  ^ue 


of  old  tunes.  Wltb  tlie  moie  ci 
the  icnillj  in  tlrHdo^y  diSci 
for  it  is  diEicult  to  believr  thit  iny  eiBmple  of  the  "  ucri5ciil  " 
led  of  the  reign  of  Suen-l(  can  iuve  been  u  ^orious  «  the  red 
Lanl-YoB,  the  crown  of  all  that  gnup  of  glues  known  from 
tlielr  geaeml  colour  as  ion;  de  imif  (set  eianiple,  FUle  VII. ). 
In  the  »me  vay  the  liadilioiial  blue  and  whiU  of  the  Ming 
period  was  coniinued  with  [be  giramt  ikiU,  and,  if  the  bhie 
pigment  be  not »  pure  as  Ihal  of  the  i  sth  century,  the  decorative 
effect  of  the  blue  and  while  of  the  reigo  of  K'ang-lii  (let  example, 
Pille  vni.)liasnevcrheene<|ualledin  Europe.  The  subjects  of 
the  blue  and  nhili  pieces  of  this  period  are  very  varied,  including 
religious,  leremonul,  battle  and  bunting  luhjecta,  homely 
cccnes  such  as  ladies  and  children  amusbig  themselves  in  gardens, 
or  animals,  birds,  diigom  and  other  (abnloui  moniten  dis- 
porting theimelvestn  clouds  or  wives.  Tbeio-called"  hawLhora 
ginger  jars  "  form  a  ctan  by  themselves  In  the  opinion  of  modem 
collrclon  (see  the  plum-hlouom  jar,  Plate  Vlfl.],  a  apecimea 
being  sold  at  the  Louis  Huthiale  (i^ot)  for  £SV-  The  fertillly 
of  ihe  paintera  wa»  ronartahle,  and  a  collection  of  the  blue  and 
white  of  this  reign  offers  a  fine  feast  of  cenmic  colont  from  the 
htrmoDioui  rtlalloo  between  the  tones  of  iIk  white  and  the  blue, 
especially  when  it  I>  wen  m  mane,  aa  in  the  famoua  Dresden 
colleciiorL' 

The  praclJci  of  painting  the  ground  of  ■  piece  ta  bhie  to  thaf 
Ibe  pattern  was  reserved  in  white  (even  artfully  heighlencd 
by  the  use  of  slip]  dito  from  Ming  times,  but  the  giouads  of 
powder-hlueappear  to  have  originated  at  this  time.-  The  cobalt- 
pigment  was  not  apidled  by  a  brush,  but  was  blown  on  through 
a  tube,  one  end  of  which  was  covered  with  fine  mastin,  ia  a  rain 
of  minute  drops,  Tlits  ground  was  either  carried  over  the  wbde 
piece  BO  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a  vibrating  blue  glace — in  which 
case  it  ku  geiwrally  covered  with  conventional  designs  penciliFd 
in  grouod-up  gold-leaf  over  the  gUie— or  panels  were  ttserved 
in  while  on  which  floral  designs  were  afterwards  painted  in 
on-gkue  colouti. 

In  the  same  way  the  deiotation  in  iindeTglaie  red  was  revived 
or  re-introduced,  and  probably  the  £n(it  piece*  ol  this  ware,  as 
of  so  many  others  in  our  great  European  collectiona,  date  only 
from  the  banning  of  the  iSth  eentuty.  Eggshell  wares  and 
pierced  or  reticulated  pieces  were  made  to  great  perfection,  and 
the  coloured  glaies  in  light  green,  turquoise,  purple  and  black 
(see  Plate  VIl,)  reached  their  height.  The  early  glaas  of  tbia 
type  appeared  in  Sung  time![see  ahove),but  on  the  finely  prepared 
K'ang-b>  wares  much  mote  striking  and  brilliant  colour  ^ects 
were  obtained.  As  in  old  times,  for  the  production  of  some  of 
these  glazes  a  departure  was  made  from  the  general  Chinese 
methods.  The  vesseh  were  first  fired  to  the  "biacuit"  state, 
and  then  soft  alkaline  glazes  colonrcd  with  copper  or  manganese 

Ihe  "  peacock-blue,"  "  kingfisher-gteeti "  and  "  aubergine- 
purple  "  glares.  Many  varieties  o(  single-coloured  glaiei  were 
made  by  covering  a  wUte  ^azed  piece  with  on-glaie  colour,  and 
in  this  way  new  shades  of  coloured  glue,  such  as  th*  cond-redi 
(Plite\TI.),irercobtaioed.  Tbe  various  brown  or  biome-coloated 
grounds,  so  well  known  in  Ibe  so-caDed  "  Batavian  "  porcelain, 
were  obtained  by  coating  the  piece  with  i.  sUp  of  some  ochreous 
clay  under  the  usual  white  glaze.  Even  thne  methods  do  not 
cihawt  the  fertile  resources  ol  the  pollers  of  this  period,  for  they 
carried  on  concurrently  the  style  of  decoration  In  overglsie 
colour*,  Gnt  in  the  schemes  charaeteriied  by  the  predominance 
of  a  vivid  grten  enamel  (fiinilli  itrte;tce  Plate  VIU.},  and  finally, 
in  the  iSth  century,  in  the  schemes  in  which  rose,  pink  and 
purple  colours  predominate  (jomUt  riie;  see  Plate  VIII.).  ll 
is  probable  that  these  latter  colours,  which  owe  their  lint  to  gold, 
were  introduced  into  China  from  Europe,  but  the  Chinese  em- 
ployed  them  whole-heartedly,  until  in  fact  they  largely  ousted 
all  ihc  earlier  types  of  colour  decoration. 

During  the  reign  of  Yung-Chfng  (1713-1735)  the  diverse 
"  Delft  "  of  Holland,  also  a 


itylA  seem  to  have  been  finally  struggling  br  maiteiy.    Yung. 

ud  he  icnt  to  King-tt-chtn  ipccimeiu  of  Ihe  Duat  indent 
wares,  whether  of  pottery  or  porcelain,  to  be  reproduced,  while 
' "'  he  and  his  court  patronized  the  wares  In  foreign 


ityle. 
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The  itnig^  continued  practically  to  the  end  of  the  iSth 
century,  hut  in  spile  of  certain  briliiant  inventions,  such  as  the 
"  iion-rust "  and  "  tea-duit  "  glazes  of  the  reign  of  Klen-hjng 
in  harmony  with  old  Chinese  eSecit,  what  we  must  regard  ai 
the  inferior  decorative  style  triumphed,  and  we  see  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  indent  methods  b  favour  of  (r)  wares  ot 
1  beaulifui  while  body  decorated  only  with  on-glaze  colours, 
priflcipally  those  of  tbcftmiiU  rcw,  and  (3}  a  very  large  produc- 
tioa  of  inferior  wares,  aaiic  in  Europeaa  shapes  and  decorated 
with  on-^ate  painting  and  giMing  to  luit  the  European  lasto 
of  the  i8th  century. 

This  "  armorial  "  china,  lo  much  of  which  was  once  IbolisUy 
avribcd  Is  LoweitofC,  baa  little  lo  commend  it.  The  matcrid 
Is  seldom  of  the  best  quality,  ind  Ihe  Chinese  rendering  of 
European  arras  and  crests,  or  stiff  copies  of  European  engravings 
surroundedhy  quasi-oriental  borders  of  diaper,  &c,  docs  nothing 
to  recommend  it-  A  great  deal  of  this  wan.  though  manu- 
faclund  at  King-ie-chCa,  wa*  decotated  at  Canton,  and  the 
scbool  of  pottery  decnralois  Ibunded  there  by  reason  ot  thii 
ezport  tiade  also  produced  a  certain  number  of  pieces  in  pure 
Chinese  taste,  especially  some  of  Ihe  ruby-backed  plate*  and 
dishes  and  the  smalt  cups  and  saucec*  decorated  with  deftly- 
painted  designs  ol  cocks,  peonies,  ftc 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  Ihe  great  change  implied  in  the 
replacement  of  pattcms  painted  in  blue  under  the  glaze  by 
those  painted  in  celouts  over  the  glaze  profoundly  inkuenccd 
the  style  of  paintmg.  In  the  earlier  wares  the  treatment  is 
bcdd  and  vigorous  as  becomes  true  pottery  colour,  and  the 
aofteniog  of  the  odouc  by  the  radling  glaae.adds  to  ijic  artistic 
charm  of  tbe  result.  Painting  oa  a  fired  glaze  ia  like  painting 
on  glass — fine  lines,  delicate  drawing,  and  skilful  stippling  or 
cross-hatching  an  just  as  natural  in  this  method  as  they  ara 
imponible  or  vncerlain  in  the  ether.  Naturalism  ol  rendering 
take*  the  phici  of  conventional  decciative  treatment,  and  elabo- 

bnisbwork.  During  the  tSth  century"  the  same  leaven  was  at 
work  00  the  porcelains  of  China  and  of  Europe,  the  East  in- 
fluenced tho.Wesi.  and  the  West  in  lu  turn  bore  down  the  EaaL 
It  Chineie  porcelain  remained  superior  to  its  Eurc^xan  counter- 
feits, il  was  because  the  Chioanun  was  still  tbe  better  potter 
and  had  a  longer  tradition  of  decorative  art  behind  him. 

Thse  is  little  lo  be  said  of  Chineae  porcelain  during  tju  i^tb 
century.  The  European  demand  was  practically  killed  by  the- 
growth  of  porcelain  works  at  lM)rae,and  Ihe  imperial  patronage, 
so  great  a  factor  In  the  production  of  artistic  wares,  was  fitful 
and  uncertain.  Tio-Kwang  (1811-1850)  gave  some  ittentioB 
to  porcelain,  and  Ibe  peces  mtde  for  him  and  marked  "  Stat- 
It-font "  are  valued  by  collectors.  The  so-called  Peking  howls 
of  his  reign  (made  of  course  at  Klog-t^-cfajn)  are  also  of  tepute. 
But  Ihe  political  difficulties  of  China  left  little  leisure  for  the 

England  served  only  to  scatter  Ihe  splendid  wares  of  Ihc  past 
(see  the  Music  Chlnolse  at  Fontaittebleao),  and  during  the  reign 
of  the  neit  emperor  Hlen-f^g  (i8;i-ie6t)  Ihe  T'aipings  over- 
ran the  province  of  Kiang^i  and  destroyed  King-ti-ch(n  and 

again  producing  Chinese  porcelain.  Tempted  doubtless  by  the 
high  prices  now  paid  in  Europe  and  America  for  eiami^es  of  Ihe 
Chinese  porcelains  of  Ihe  iSih  century,  modem  copies  of  the 
^nglc-coloured,  ang  it  ttnf,  JhmU  and  other  glazes  are  bring 
made,  white  the  highly  prized  "  hawthom  "  jars  and  black-ground 
vases  are  receiving  the  same  undennble  attention. 
UaUriali  and  Vanii/itcliin  if  Cki 


Chine, 


,    Whiletbepotleryolall 


ad.    TheWv  o' 
wide  Uint*,  but 
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nude  of  cologred  c\i,y%  aawtS  only  iritl)  nnd  or  I 

■nd  And  mt  a  conpanitlvfly  low  temptnlure,  ' 
wu  fwnpouiidcd  Irom  the  puTTrt  iririte  diyi, 
nek:  it  wu  lUnd  with  (uidbk  inck.  Mnd  ii  wa> 

miDufacturc  lay  in  the  discovery  of  larve  r 
(kuUB)  niud  wilh  fiiKly-iraund  IcripaiGk  i 
which  KtecaRfully  wa-'---'  <—»—-- J --J 
CklKH  potnUn  vhM 
broadly  apeaking,  it  alw«: 

aitaita  (land}.  mlHed  la  \ , — ,_ . ,,„-. 

tfDfial  Ingreditnta.  accordinE  to  the  quality  of  ware  deund-    Fc.  . 

flaie  tliepureat  and  cleanot  portinHDf  the  IdifBthic  rock  (petontae) 
were  acleeted  and  niud  wjth  line-^U  bring  inuDd  lo  fine  powder. 
The  lime  caiuea  Ibe  tlaie  to  mrit  r*  -  ' • • — ■' ■" 

■luea  Ihrir  tuiclaui  loilneie  oT 

Eiahh  lose,  while  It  enabled  then 

pfled-up  enameti,  iidpcaiibk  on  ine  aamer  Ejiropewi  punnaui 

(lun  si  iht  itth  centuiy.    TIm  tndy-prepaml  |luc  ww  applied 

by  miming,  or  by  iniulFlation;  and  Ihtn  gLiu  and  iiodv  were 
nnd  togtlRtr  at  a  vwy  high  temperature.  For  rena.n  glare*— 
Curquow,  purple,  Ac— whkh  were  not  ol  the  (etapathic  type,  the 
Teafvla  were  Grat  find  to  Ihc  "  biicuic  "  tcate»  and  the  glaica  were 
then  applied  and  find  al  a  mueh  lower  lemperadire^-the  uiual 
praclia  ol  the  potten  of  olhei  counKiea,  When  painted  warn  in 
Uoe  and  red  wen  fint  [nirodured.  Ihe  nectnary  pitmenia  were 
paiited  on  the  pvKca  before  firing,  the  glaicwaaapfJitd  over  then, 
«ad  (hen  all  wia  finithed  al  one  and  Ihe  innie  Grinc.  With  the  later 
enamel  eoloun  Lhc  piece  waa  fini  fired  aa  above  deicribcd.  and  the 
fuilUe  ccJoun  wen  then  painted  on  the  glue,  which  wai  of  conne 
Hke  (hia.  A  aeeend  firing  at  a  lowet  lempentuR  [iiied  IheK  on- 
flaie  cololira  to  Ihe  wan.  For  informalion  on  Chineae  material! 
and  neihoda  Ike  ttader  » lefentd  M  die  letlcnil  P«nd'E<ilRCaUe> 
la  [he coilectlonoi  Jesuit  Mien  known  uLrU»>A(.'jSa.icidi.ri«.>i. 
11k  Engl^  reader  wiU  find  celiibfelranslali 
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.„  .  .anha  collection  in  Ihe  Bi 

Vktvia  and  Albert  Muieum,  when  the  fanooa  toiieclion  of  Mr 
George  Salting  haa  lor  yoin  been  diaplayed.  together  wkh  ihe  coUec- 
liona  belonoiog  to  the  museum-  Pafia,  ihc  Cmndidier  collection  al 
the  Louvni  the  collection  at  the  M>i»<c  Cuimel:  ihe  Stvm 
Mauum.  Fontainebleau.  the  Mmte  Chiqoiie.  Dieiden,  (he  Pem- 
laln  Colleeiloii— the  oldm  in  Euioiie.  Bnaton,  the  Muaeum  of 
Flee  Aru.  New  York,  the  MetiopoUtan  MuaeuB  csolainlng  the 
Cailand  and  other  collcctioni.  Waahington,  the  Kippitlcy  cuUcc- 
licMi:  u  wen  at  nucnificenc  privatecollcctTons,  at  t  bo  head  oF  which 
k  that  or  the  bte  W.  T.  Walien  o(  Baltimore. 

ljTi(ATiiai.-~Thc  oWer  Eoropean  woifa  on  Chine*  porcelain 
have  been  evpennled  by  the  later  booki.  ThefoUowinpliit  csntaina 
Ibe  btu  recent  hooka:— S.  W.  Bwhell,  OnaOat  Coamk  An  {New 
York.  ISot;  ten  atpaiglcly  iSog):  Claiuit  Parulaiii  irlurt  lli4 
Pfl^nl  DvMrt,  ir^W.  IH8I.I;  Oi.'««  Art.  vol.  il,:  Viclo.ia  =nd 
Alben  Maicom  Handboobs  (l90«);  Broneniait.  fmUl  <fri  arh 
•JmMlfU]  (jid  edition,  wilh  nliraMc  Hipplements  by  Silvfui, 
im):  DiUod,  Jtnrlam  Uvooi:  Sb  A.  W.  Fiuka,  CaUlt^t  tl 
Qniilsl  ealttiy  and  FiiaiaiK  {tilSy,  dandidia-.  La  CfroMigu 
ekinoiii  (1894^;  Crigts,  Eiamtl/<  ot  Armnrial  China  (IB87}; 
Hippiilcy.  Cmrnii  ArU  in  mm  (SmlthKnlan  InMltun,  WaihhiE. 
—  -°">-  Hlrth.  AtKUM  ainiu  PtraUlm  (Ldpilc,  i«SC): 
■      ■ mdilatiHdaiai -"--'- ''^-  ■°-"- 


Meyer,  laiif -cl 


iklUH  yrw,  titr  alltr 


1  ftH^im  (Hia<H~(Km,  iSgai; 
r  Stlaian  eaniOam  (Berlin,  IHM); 
•uriiJain  (fVi):  O.  du  Sartcl.  In 
Bunon.>o.rr/oiii{l9o6);  Buihell 


and  Laflan.  Hk  Gtrh<U  CMicliim  in  llu  MMrepoii'tan  jVuhum 
*«y-*(l90J».  (W.B.-, 

EUKQPZAN  FOSCELAIH  TO  THE  END  Or  THE  iStU  CeHTURX 

Europe  can  claim  no  ibare  in  Ibe  diictrveiy  ai  pomtain,  Ihc 
white  and  trualucenl  potteiy  far  aalltiKt,  for  when  iha  lint 
ipedncDB  dI  Chineae  porcelain  were  bmughi  to  Europe,  peihapi 
u  early  at  the  iiih  or  iith  catury,  ihey  eicited  the  (reatcu 
woader  and  admiration.  Cairo  waa  U  Ihii  lime  the  (real  rnui 
lot  Iha  achange  ul  tb*  pioduui  of  Eait  and  Wc)t,  and  (lom  thii 
centre  porcelaini  were  MM  iota  Europe.  Nolr  i  Khouau, 
the  Persian  Usiveller,  wbo  vjaiud  Old  Cairo  in  *,o.  10^5-1041, 
wai  evidently  acquainted  wilh  CbiaCM  porcdaJn,  and  be  alio 
•peak!  of  a  imn.Iucenl  ware  made  al  Foiiai  (Old  Cairo)  which 
may  well  have  been  Ihc  progenitor  ol  the  glauy  porceliina  of 
Pe™'i,ai  well  Biof.lhose  nude  in  Italy  JuriDg  Ihe  ijlhind  i6Ih 
ctnlurie^  "-  — •--  ' ■ 
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and  beautiful.  Bui  knowledge  of  Chinese  materia]!  and  mn  hodi 
was  nii,  and  (ot  a  fuitbci  two  ccntuiici  all  that  Eumpe  miro- 
factured  in  the  liupc  of  Inuulucenl  polteiy  was  Ihe  artibciit 
porcebin  made  with  glass,  which  can  only  be  looked  upcn  a^  a 
■libilllute  for  true  porcelain.  In  Italy  during  Llie  i6lh  crsmry, 
■od  in  France  during  the  century  from  i6;o  lo  1770  rouehI>. 
thisartilicial  poicchin  wai  made  and  developed.  At  HdsMD  in 
Saiony  the  lainous  Builgcr  made  a  true  porcelain  from  nutcKili 
analogous  to  the  Chineae  about  1710-17x3,  and  Ihia  mantifAcIure 
waa  pursued  in  Germany,  Austria  and  clacwhcte  in  Europe 
(even  in  Ffincc,  the  home  of  ihc  AtiiliciiJ  ^^my  porcclaiD,  nfter 
1770),  10  thnt  by  the  end  of  the  iSih  ccBLury,  when  Cbinf^: 
poictlaio  bad  leafhcd  and  passed  in  uniih,  ihe  nunufaclurc  cf  a 
■imilar  materigj  wat  well  etisblisbcd  in  Europe,  and  Ihc  g^ay 
porcelains  had  been  genc'iUy  atMndaoed.  The  only  couniry 
which  offend  any  departure  Iiom  this  genctHl  rule  was  En^Lic^d. 
The  cartiest  English  porcclaios  aerc  derived  from  the  Freni-h. 
and,  like  them,owedthc;rtran5luccn«lnthdusco(eIasa,  Eflurti 
Plymouth  and  u  Bristol  (17JS-17SO  ti 


t1»m 


:cekm,  like  11 
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counterparts,  but  Iheie  failed  and  the  English  pollen 
invented  it  Ihiid  kind  of  porcelain,  in  which  calcir 
were  added  lo  the  day  and  ground  rock  lo  give  a  white  tra:^^ 
lucent  porcelain  capable  of  receiving  any  form  of  deci>rj;icrL 
Tfaii  disLinclively  English  porcelain,  perfected  about  iSoo,  b  not 
only  Ihe  principal  kirid  made  in  England  in  our  own  limes,  but 
its  manufacture  has  been  adopled,  to  some  client  in  Fcance, 
Germany  and  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Stales., 

Jt  is  impossible  10  describe  these  various  efforts  of  Europcaa 
pollen  without  a  cetlain  amount  of  overlapping,  for  during  the 
iStfa  centuiy  all  the  Ihioe  kinds  of  Eumpcan  porcelain  utrc 
alrugglilig  for  auprcnucy.  It  is  advisable,  thcrefoR,  to  keep 
dcady  in  rnind  which  kind  of  porcelain  ia  in  question,  for  miry 
problems  ol  manuiocture  and  decoration  are  absolutely  deter- 
mined by  the  nAluie  of  the  maiciiols. 

If  wc  could  tiuat  to  docuBuntaiy  evidence  alone,  the  cailrni. 
Euicpcao  pwcclaioi  wen  mtdc  at  Venice  u  147s,  and  ig.^3 
in  1519;  while  wc  also  rend  of  iu  maaufoclure  at  Ferrjni  in 
is6i.'  Unfoiluiuilely,  documchiary  evidence  alone  a  nM 
condusivi,  and  Ibe  dnt  Eutopcaa  poicelaia,  known  fnun  atlu^ 
■pedoien)  as  well  as  by  documcntuy  evidence,  k*s  lliat  mide 
at  Flereocf  In  the  laboratoiy  ol  Francesco  dc'Mcdici,  bciuccn 
II7J  uidlsSj.  ^cimensof  Ihb  tare  porcelain  arc  lobe  found 
w4y  ill  great  museums  and  piivatc  collections,  where  Ibey  r.iijk 
amOBg  our  dlicf.ceramic  treasures.  Hiey  show  clearly  that  Ihc 
Ftorenlino  pollen  never  Cully  mastcicd  their  diHiculi  material, 
for  the  waic  is  always  impctfcct  and  compares  indilTcrtiilly  io 
whilcness  and  lionsluccncc  with  fine  poicdain,  wliilc  Ibe  gftit 
a  neither  amoothly  melted  nor  free  from  defects-  Obviously 
the  eflect  of  Chinese  blue  and  while  porcelain  was  aimed  at,  the 
decorations,  Rminlscenl  of  the  style  of  lhc  Persian 
pot-paintcn,  being  executed  in  cobalt  blue  alone. 
TbcM  rare  and  intercsling  pieces  bear  distinctive 
marks;  for  al  thdr  period  the  uic  of  paiolcn' 
marks  or  toonograois  had  become  fairly  gnieral  , 
on  artistic  pollery  io  Europe.    One  oT    '      '     ' 


"paile' 


Medici  family,  bearing  the  tellers  1^ 

FUMED  II."fM"FraiiciscusMcdiciMagnua  AX^a 
^luriac.  Dui  11.";  while  other  piece*  have  a  Fhweaiint 
ude  Rpreaenlation  of  the  Gteal  Dome  of  Florence  PMUr'scaark. 

Fortunately,  too,  besides  the  fi 


CERUAN  PORCELAIN) 


CERAMICS 


7+9 


(oiuid  in  the  Uagliabecfaiu  libniy 

ibit  the  pasic  wu  compeBcd  g(  >«  ptiu  ei  tana,  lo  ai  ■  giau 
{powdcml  rock  cijriiii  loind  (ods  8],«ii(I  ii  paiU  white  uilh 
ai  FuDi^  To  11  puu  o[  this  Diiiiun  1  pull  of  the  liacttaic 
day  dI  Vicena  *e»  to  be  added,  and  the  piectj  (lucd  with 
1  Itad  |Uu,  01  sainelimn  wilb  Ihc  lin-cimnicl  ol  ibc  lUliu 
ttiiaa  nuker.  W*  m  in  the  ptocDce,  thcniorc,  of  ■  nutriiaL 
luJilK  ChincK  potcduD  in  eviry  respect,  the  Flotentine  porce- 
lain bong  I  lie  £ni  of  a  tang  line  of  Eiuopean  porcelaini  the 
aitlitii;  qunliliu  of  which  were  oblained  by  mixing  ■  large 
quinlily  of  glaai  with  a  unaXl  quantity  of  cliy,  lo  Ihnt  tiay 
may  almost  be  regarded  at  a  qKcies  of  gUied  and  p*in(ed  glass. 
The  lecbnical  methods  used  in  their  manufaclult  and  dec oialiOD, 
however,  were  those  of  the  poller  and  not  of  the  glas*  maker. 

Witblhedealbof  FiaucEUode'UrdidinisS)  itMenspiob- 
ahlf  ihat  [his  wondeiful  innovation  came  loan  untimely  end, 
and  we  bearno  more  oE porcelain  in  Italy  for  more  than  a  century. 
During  this  cenluiy  (i5S;-i6S7)  there  can  be  no  douhl  that 
eBoHa  were  made  all  over  Europe  10  discover  the  secret  of 
psKfUin  manufacture:  hut  Ike  Snt  reliable  date  ire  can  point 
to  ii  t67j,  when  Louis  Foterat,  t,  faience  makei  of  Rouen, 
obtained  a  privilege  from  the  Fiench  king  for  the  manufadure 
of  porcelain  in  Lhst  t01*n-  The  Rqoen  porcelain  in  mm  ceased 
with  Ibe  dlllh  ol  Polerat  in  1696.  Aulhen[ic  ^lecimens  are 
cilanl  in  (he  shape  ol  salt-cellan,  mustard  Pols  and  some  few 
vsiet,  the  latter  ol  con 
decorated  in  blue  wilb 
evidently  painted  by  a 
tlon,  ihe  porcelain  cl  R 
•ni£ciai  or  glassy  type, 


.    The  pieces  are  utua 
B  the  KoueD  ityle  and  w 


JEL^^i 


if  SI  Cloud  near  Paris,  ani 
.  Koiks  in  the  city  of  Pi 
lown  pieces,  bearing  Ihe  mi 
.own,  formerly  suppceed  Ic 


the  date  of  Pouraft  disct 
paniculare  Irom  hia  ware. 

Once  firmly  etlabliihtd 
the  patronage  of  the  Frei 
noble,  rapidly  assumed  a  ; 


porcelain  and  the  work  of  Polen 
lovety,  at  they  differ  In  impoi 

iponance.    The  w 


appeannce  sf  the  St  Cloud  porcrii 
though  the  paste  has 
~  quality  with  a  clear  a' 


STs 

T 

St  Goud 


re  down  to  I7jj.  The 
very  ch«r*cteiiKic,  for 
lovnsh  tinge  it  is  ol  fine 


reUef,  01 


with 


iwering  plum 
'natunlly  in 


_  I  decoral 

onder-glaie  Wue,  and  whUe  . 
were  largely  used,  the  commonest  feature  is  the  prevalenr 
of  painted  borders  like  those  used  on  the  faience  of  Roue 
and  St  Cloud.  At  a  later  date  decoration  in  over-gUue  coloui 
and  gilding  was  also  employed,  and  though  the  ware  nevi 
reached  to  such  a  [nicb  of  eicellence  u  that  of  the  Rciyal  Uant 
factory  at  Sevns,  the  St  Ooud  porcelain  ji  one  of  the  moi 
distinctive  French  porcelains  of  the  iSlh  century. 

Ctrman  Poralaiiu.— While  the  glassy  porcelains  of  Frani 
were  being  devdoped  at  St  Cloud,  success  of  a  more  permanei 
order  was  reached  in  Germany,  Augustus  the  Strong,  electr 
of  Saiony  (1670-1733),  had  formed  an  eatcnsive  collection  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelains,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Dizsdt 

■  '     ■     ■     itablished  experimental  pottery 


(killed  pott 
.on  appeal 


mHoll 


Hii 


to  have  been  Tuhimhaus  and  BCttgi 
I  was  Ihe  gloty  of  the  latter  to  be  the  Gi 
a  porcelain  like  Ihi  Chinew,  both  in  the 


naluR  ol  its  matuiali,  and  in  the  ai . 

ae.  It  may  he  lurmiKd  that  Boilger  was  guided  inward 
s  momcnioua  ditcovery  by  inforaiatioB  brought  tioa  China, 
lugh  such  an  idea  is  always  aloully  denied  by  German 
Iborilies,  who,  with  pardonable  pride,  claim  that  Bbttger  at 
the  j»gc  of  twenty-four  aucceeded  where  all  other  European 
:pccimentere  had  failed.  He  waa  certainly  working  at  Ibe 
roblema  offered  by  the  eaotic  wairs  of  China,  lor  bis  first  pio- 
jclion  wasan  eilnmely  bard  Rdilone-ware— often  erroneously 
lUed  "Banger's  red  porcetein "— teiembUng  the  Chinese 
boccaroa  "  or  red  teapots  of  the  Yi-haing  poiteriffl.  He  had 
;en  anticipated  in  ihii  direction  by  Dwight  of  Fulhara,  bm 
le  red  pottery  of  Soltger  was  so  inlensely  fired  that  it  became 
polished  by  the  1 


fleiedto 


.  _  .  'yed  gienl  popn- 

well  as  the  undesirable  hcmour  of  wide  imitation.  At 
time  (i;io)  Bailger  eihibited  a  few  crude  spedmens 
I'while  porcdain.    Imperfect  pieces  were  00  sale  in 


iclher 


eofir 


eotlul  lite, 


The  life  of  Bbttger  reads  like 

oiy  of  the  subsequent  devdopmeni  ot  f 
throughout  the  German  empire  is  hardly 
the  importance  of  BiSltger's  diKOvery  was  recognixed.  he  and 
hia  workmen  were  removed  from  Dieaden  to  (he  Albiechtiburg, 

aniitacliire  could  be  conducted  with  the  gicatesi  secrecy.  All 
jicemcd  were  practically  stale  prisoner!,  and  this  eitrenw 
{our  doubtless  defeated  Ibe  end  in  view,  for  workmen  escaped 
jm  time  to  time,  and  profcbing,  mote  or  Iru  ItulhfuUy,  a 
iDwIedge  of  the  manufactuit,  found  patrons  among  Ihe  German 


esaUea 


of  p 


lain.  Some  of  these  wandering  ' 
iunger,  andthenienwholcamifror 
empire,  and  Ibe  foUawing  list  of 
.n  factoriis  ipmng  up  from  the  [ 


SSa ;  : 


I*  a  result  of  Btuiger's  discovery  re 
[Bfi3,  the  porcelain  made  there  has 
Dresden  porcdain^    probably  becau 


as  foDnded  at  Meiaten 


;  Dteidrn  «u  the  se 


It  Brongniar 


when  Napirieon,   Ihe  n 
"     le  the  methods 


eiample  by  1^ 


:lor  of  Saxony  had  to  release  Sleinanet. 
ath  of  setiocy  before  he  would  explain 
.  porccJain,  therefore,  afiords  us  the  best 
may  follow  the  changes  af  fashinn  and 
lasie  inai  govemea  iRe  slyles  of  porcelain  decoration  in  Europe 
during  the  iSlh  century.  Theeaily  Meissen  porcelain  was  made 
liom  the  kadin  found  at  Auc,  near  SchneebBg.  and  while  there 

and  lebpathic  rock,  analogous  to  the  Chinese  jb 

together. 


1I  fnu 

Unlit  afler  the  i 


of  BOttcer  in  1719  it  cannot 
ne  saio  tnat  ine  venture  wst  more  than  a  nalt  iCtalimi.  The 
spedmeni  preserved  in  Ihe  Dceiden  Uuscum  show  that  Ihe 
pieces  were  generally  ihick  in  subitabte  and  dumsy  in  shape, 
bdng  often  made  from  the  moulds  that  had  bees  desigaed  for 
BGtlger's  rtd-slonewsre.  Naturally  enough  these  early  mmpWa 
were  inspired  by  Chinese  models,  both  in  shape  and  decoration. 


the  decorations  in  ui 


zodBjGoogle 


Uue  eolout  bdnt  mucfa  ran  lod  bliitmd;  tad  when  ■ticmpit 
1BVTT  mHdc  At  dea>ratian  Id  f  Damd  coLoun  (i.f .  (okhirt  tred  on 
the  finiihed  gtsie)  Ibe  uuiL  wis  uoutofictory,  u,  owing  to 
the  refnctoiy  Mture  of  the  hard  fcbpalhic  Duterial,  thoc  coloun 
(reqiunlly  sciltd  off.    The  later  nieces  of  the  Mcisien  [ac1«y 

c  awl  painter),  and  lo  Kandlcr,  •  Kulplol, 


lothexi 


1  173'; 


m.porit 


,  itiU  laigEly  bawd  on  ChineK  and 
ell,  auurard  a  defiaitdy  European  ityle^  wfiilc 
>0  of  the  body  and  the  glue,  and  the  applicllkin 
clion.     Herold  was 


■pfuiDled  director  o£  the  works  a  fi  . 
retajaed  that  post  until  1765,  while  Kuidlcr  wa  chici  nwddler 
from  17JI  to  l77S.  The  yean  fimn  17J0  (when  the  wxk  de- 
finitely emerged  from  iu  Kperimenlal  ilage]  to  i;7S  (when 
Kindler  died)  lurk  the  tncHt  diitinctive  period  of  the  MeiHcn 
pocceUin.  In  Ihe  eitimalion  of  colleclon  alw  the  Meiucn 
por<:riaia  of  thk  period  ii  the  most  Taluable,  and  genuine  ex- 
■mplei  of  Ait-Uassai  command  high  prices  in  the  sale  moma, 
esfwdally  in  Germany-  This  apprecialion  wu  quite  as  ^:>parenr 
in  the  18th  century,  [or  by  1740  Meiutn  porcelain  had  won  the 
greatest  renown  in  Europe,  and  was  actually  eiported  by  way 
of  ConslaatiDDfJe  over  tl»  Mahommedan  counttics  of  the  Nearer 
East.  It  is  frequently  described  by  contemporary  wtilen  as 
being  far  superior  to  the  porcelain  ol  China,  and  so  great  was 
its  vogue  between  1740  and  i7sol!iat  at  many  u  700  workmen — 
a  large  number  (or  Ihnje  days — were  employed,  and  the  itiduitry 
brought  large  profits  ai  well  as  great  reputalion  to  the  Saion 
oourt.  Each  year  uw  some  fresh  departure  from  Ihe  original 
inspiration  of  the  work,  some  fresh  innovation  of  European 
style  in  design.  Alter  1730  the  rude  reproductions  of  Chinese 
iotms  and  decorations  In  while  or  blue  and  while  were  replaced 
by  imilniiona  ol  the  imari  porcelains,  e^KcIally  (base  decorated 
In  Ihe  Ilyle  of  Kaklemon.  Here  Meiuen  was  running  a  race 
with  Chanlilly  in  setting  the  fashion  for  the  dainty  dccotatiom 
in  red  and  green  and  gold  which  sprend  in  time  to  all  Ihe  porcelain 
factories  of  Europe.  GmduiHy  European  msfi/i  became  pre- 
itominant.  The  simple  orlenlal  faroii  weie  leptated  by  dis- 
tinctively European  sbaps  i^th  architectural  mouldrngi, 
handles  and  feet.    Instead  of  the  dainty  Japanese  patterns, 

(u  interpreted  by  Ibe  Germans)  la  toim  a  framework  or  border 

hunting  scenes,  lie,  executed  in  the  limited  palette  of  on-glaae 
toloun  then  available.  Further  evidence  of  the  departure  fnm 
oriental  influeiice  is  10  be  found  In  the  numerous  "  armfjilal  " 
services  produced  between  173a  and  1740;  atul  at  the  same 
period  we  find  the  ioK  appearance  of  a  style  of  decoration  that 
has  persisted  10  our  own  tima,  as  a  nwana  of  passing  off  pieces 
wilh  small  flaws  In  body  or  gloie,  by  hiding  them  among  sprays 
of  naturaliitie  Sowers,  with  an  occasional  fly  or  some  other 
winged  ciealure  thrown  with  seeming  artleisness  over  the  surface 
of  Ihe  piece.  This  ides,  thou^  it  seems  to  have  been  hist  used 
at  Meissen,  was  so  useful  la  (be  poller  thai  It  became  general, 
and  a  device  originally  adapted  to  caver  faults  of  manufaelure 
was  elevated  iota  a  distinct  style  of  decoration  by  later  European 
bcuxis  (tj.  Strwbutg,  Nitderviller,  &c.}. 

The  talents  of  Kindltr  were  applied  in  anbitioDs  but  un- 
Misfactary  atlempis  10  produce  life-siied  Ggui«*  «f  the  twdve 
apoMla.  sn  equestrian  statue  of  Augustus  the  Strong  of  heroic 
pmportknu.  and  muy  model)  of  anunab  intended  foe  tfae 
decoration  of  the.  Japaitae  pnlan  at  Dresden.  Many  of  these 
latter  an  to  be  teen  in  the  Diesden  Museum,  and  creale  an 
unfavoUTlble  impreisionof  the  laileol  thelrperlod.  The  fame 
of  Kandler  b  better  perpetuated  (see  eiample,  Plate  IX.)  by  the 
Ihile  KstuetMs  and  groups  of  hgnrei  and  inimals  ihal  flowed 
in  a  steady  streass  from  his  fadiD  hand;  for  tliou^  these  6gures 
hare  preltiDCSB  rather  than  grao,  and  fm  rather  than  &lyle, 
■bey  are  laatinet  with  the  spirit  of  the  middle  iSih  century,  and 
srcnSBgvriyiiiiitated  or  boldly  copied  at  every  factory  in  Eunpe. 
Oaly  in  the  tiinni  pomlaiB  Gguni  of  Sevres,  and  in  soae  lew 


re  limply  In 


ually  in 


End  anything  srtislicsDy 
nk  their  beit  when  dicy 
!  and  u{^y,  and  the  cohnr 

^  unpleasantly  wilh  the  pronounced  white  of 
the  porcelain. 

MeotkM  mux  be  nade  of  the  use  of  modelled  flowers  it 
Meioen.  Oiglnaiing  in  the  simple,  application  of  modelled 
brandies  <rf  prumii.  ftc.  in  ioilallon  of  the  whhe  porceUIm  of 
Fu-kien,  the  method  developed  until  we  get  not  only  the 
characteristic  "  May-flower  "  decoralion  (seeeiomi^,  Hate  IX.). 
but  also  independenl  sprays  and  bouquets  modelled  in  porr^aiit 
and  cokwred  with  the  ulmost  mechanical  prediioD.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  this  producti«]  of  porrclain  flovm  via 
first  pcrfeded  at  Meissen  or  at  VIncennes,'  but  it  was  largely 

Toward  (be  end  of  Ibis  period,  vases,  candelabra,  mirror-fraiDa 

with  applied  scrolls,  shells  and  flowem.  These  pieces  had  ibeir 
modelled  details  picked  oul  In  gold  and  colouts,  while  Ibe  luccta 
<rf  the  French  styles  of  decoration  is  slUI  further  shown  b/  ihe 
copies  of  Watleau  (jgures  and  groups  on  the  more  Imponint 
vases,  dishes  and  plates.  Fiedeiick  the  Cirest  made  sad  bavoc 
with  the  proipetily  of  Meiaien  during  the  Seven  Veais"  War. 
He  looted  the  factoiy  both  m  I7;g  and  ijBi,  and  itnjd  on  ibe 
litter  ocrnsion  to  have  carried  away  to  Berlin  both  modeh, 
working  moulds  and  many  workmen.  This  mlsfottune  raaiki 
the  end  of  Ihe  Diast  distinctive  Meiuen  porcelain,  for  after  this 
time  Sevres  became  Ihe  most  rmportant  porcelain  fattoiy  in 
Europe,  and  the  later  productions  <^  Mckien  were,  far  the  most 
part,  Ceiman  venions  of  Ihe  styles  initialed  at  Ihe  Fieocb  ni>'al 
lacloty.  Ftamij64  to  r;74Diclikh,  apainlcr,  wasil  tbrbeii] 
of  affairs,  white  1  Frenchman  named  Ader  succeeded  Kandlei. 
They  introduced  the  neo-clauical  style,  which  wai  ipreldiBe  Kk« 
a  bligh(  all  over  Europe,  and  this  departure  wai  perfected  uitdcr 
the  dlieclorship  of  Count  MarcolinI  (1J74-1814),  when  Meissm, 
faUen  frgm  ils  high  eslale,  was  content  to  follow  Ibe  lead  of 

After  the  Mirtollnl  period  tfaere  b  nollung  to  be  nid  of 
Meissen.  The  aid  productions  of  Ibefaclory  had  became  valuaUr, 
and  the  custom  of  reproducing  them,  marhtlnchided,  was  adopted. 
Such  a  pru^lce  was  not  likely  10  lead  to  further  progress,  and, 
though  the  factoiy  was  mnoved  from  Its  aid  sir  in  the 
Alhrechtsburg  in  1U3,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  added  anyihii^ 
to  the  progress  of  Eurc^ieia  porcelain  during  ^ 

Ihe  tijth  cninry.  \.^     \/ 

Duringihciniiinoryperiodilic"  DrMiJen  "      Tt        ^^^ 
p\a:f  ban:  Ihe  manoemni  "  A.  R."  inlerlac«l     VJt.   "W-i^^ 
(A.guitus  R«1.  ind^belween  1711  and  1716    «^  ^  /^V^ 


mark,  hot  the  mark  has  been  sooflanitied  onosber  porcdaiu  ilur. 
in  itself.  It  ii  of  slight  vilus  as  a  Dcau  ol  identi^catioo. 

Vfemio. — The  finl  mention  of  the  manufactutt  of  porctjun  in 
Vienna  accun  In  1718.  when  a  Dulcbmin,  Claude  du  Paquier, 
was  granted  a  palenl.  He  had  secured  two  ranaways  Irom 
Meissen,  Sifiliel  and  Hunger,  yet  liltle  piogrtss  was  made  until 
after  1744,  >riien  the  factory  was  bought  by  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa.  At  Gist  ibe  Uadliional  styles  of  Meissen  were  contiaaed. 
bu(  the  chmc(erlstic  Viennese  porcelain  was  prnduccd  afin 
178;.  In  Ibis  wan  liguie-pajnting,  rich  ground  coloura  lod 
ehbotate  gilding  ai«  sssociMed  in  an  umnistakcahte  manner. 
Leithner,  who  w«  chemist  and  colour  maker  at  (liis  f*™* 
succeeded  In  produdng  a  mare  eltenslve  and  farilHani  paletie 
of  cokniti  than  was  in  use  at  any  other  European  parcelatn 
factory  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  ifllh  centory;  and  tlie  gildinf 
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wu  ikh  ind  tlabonle.    Apart  (nn  iu  (tchniuJ  mtrils  Ibc 
bu  BMhing  to  ncnmrnend  il,  lot  iheUyleiaf  dBcamiiantb 
pisnounccd  nco-cliokml  intlucncB,  aDd  Jacket  thcuving  meriti 
of  the  TltBli  mrk  ia  Ibc  umc  st]rlB.     Tbe  worti  wu  docd  id 
■  j[64t  an  ACCOunL  cpf  Ibc  havy  cipaaa,  uid  ct>Ucctc 
be  icminded  that 


wficioti 


Wegtii,  ai 


Wetdi't 


—The  linl 


ouDdonI 


l«  by  W.  Cupn 
:n  [rom  oiha  Gcrmu  fvlorici,  ta 

WraTly  as  1750.     Hiii  buauiOB  ni  uiDqci:q»Eiil  and 
CBinr  (□  >n  end  in  i7}7,  but  iU  pisduciimii  tn 
. highly  piiitd  on  »«ouiii  ol  ihdr  rarity.     Succm 

only  cime  when   Frederick  the  Gnat  bnught 

vorknien,   nuHjJds  and  matcriab  Irom  Meiaen 

JD  1761,  and,  becoming  proprietor  of  the  weeks 
In  it6j,  founded  the  Royal  Berlin  PoiccUln  Minufactory, 
Though  Meissen  woiiincn  and  melhodi  had  been  impoiled,  uid 
the  Mebsen  ilyle  governed  Ihe  earliHl  producliDna.  FredEtidi'i 

sibk  [or  t)K  fMI  that  the  rococo  style  of  dccotaiion  was  more 
determinedly  followed  here  than  elsewhere  in  Ccrmaay,  The 
cotout  KheoHS  dI  lhi>  wan  are  unusually  simple,  pieces  being 
seldom  decorated  in  nure  than  three  colours,  while  a  rose- 
coloured  enanul,  a  lavourile  colour  with  the  great  f  rederickj 
\i  quite  characlerislic.  The  Royal  Berlin  Ftclory  puaed  under 
a  cloud  in  the  Itoubted  condilion  ol  the  Fniuian  nwn«ichy 
during  the  early  yean  of  ihe  iqth  century,  and  dawn  lo  1870 
it  was  content  10  Mlow  in  the  wake  of  Sfvres  Ukc  ntox  of 
(he  other  European  factofiei.  Since  about  the  year  iSgo, 
however,  it  bss  developed  into  the  most  scicnrific  of  European 
porcelain  work^  and  it  was  here  that  Seger  manulaclured  his 
special  porcelain,  made  to  reproduce  the  qualiiin  ol  the  finest 
Japanese  wares.  In  spite  of  ihb  scientific  jucteis  it  muM  be 
rcmaiked  that  (he  late  Berlin  porcelain  is  artistically  diuppoini- 
ing,  being  loo  eiuberant  for  our  lule  and  recalling  Bnything 


The  factory  at  HSchn  wi 
MciMeo,  bui  it  was  only  oun^  id  ■  ■ 
patronage  of  the  arehbiibai^eketar  o4 
general  •tyke  of  lUcbst  is  a  palpable  ifni 
warn  of  MeiBcn,  but  (his  faooiy  wii  n 
and  DTDupi,  especially  ihn«  mndrflrH 
Hsmodillid.atHachsl.  n 


T7iobywandei*nrroni 
:eHlul  >^  Ihimgll  the 
Maim  alts    174&     Tho 

Idfar  iu  e^k™^I!l« 
'  Melchior  (r  770-1 7B0). 


1  by  Ihe  HannanKI 


"FraBkenlhaJhad'Tmmlain Taoory  (founde 
of  SlrassbuTgl  in  1756.  and  palmniird  by  Ki 

to  its  actinitia.  MeUiior.  Ihe  iculplor.  came  here  fram  ffScliit 
after  1 78D,  and  elaborate  |neces  in  [be  curreni  nylei  of  ^viEi  and 

NymphenDurg.  near  Manich,  had  a  factory  wKich  was  madca  rfiyal 
factory  in  ITSS  by  Mai  Joseph  III,  of  Bavaria.  The  ware  was  of 
fine  qoalily,  W  wilhoul  special  diMinclion,  IMelchior  cane  on  here 
about  ilo*,  renuining  (ill  his  death  in  i8)J!  his  Nymphenbura 
figvrn  are  as  hl^ly  esteemed  as  thoee  he  modelled  at  HOchst  and 
Frankefllhal.  In  Ihe  eariy  years  of  the  l^lh  century  elabonte 
painiing  becane  the  ruW  here,  at  ac  the  other  nyal  factories,  and 
.^,%nL«  wr*  AA^*  onponclsin  of  some  of  Ibe  famous  paintings  in  the 
.  The  works  it  slill  in  eiditena.  in  the  hands  ol  a 
inalely  sell  many  rqiroductlona  of  the 

Ml  Stutlgarl.  had  a  pomltln  laclory 

"  FQrstenbergwTSK  SttoryJStroniaed  by  Ihe  dnlces  ol  Brunswick. 
Eapcrimeott  were  niade  at  eariy  as  1746.  bar  little  ware  was  pro- 
dacad  befoh  1770.    FthsteBbcrg  hi  itself  u  imilate  all  tke  bcM- 


:h  galleriet. 
gUy-Anishcd  pu'nri 
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known  ti^ka  of  the  riay.  and  ill  onlydiilinctlvt  producliaiit  aiclrt 

alteration  unlil  1888,  but  ai  the  mouldt  were  then  sold  by  auclian, 

Olher  lSlh«jiIuiy  German  lacroriet  were  those  of  Fulda,  Bay- 
reulh.  CaiKJ.  Aaibach.  KlDsler-Veiiidorf.  WaUcwIoif  and  Uaibach, 

Menlian  must  >l»  be  made  of  the  work  ol  ccn^in  famous 
dnrofalort.  like  BolleriErubcr  and  Preuuler,  who  decorated  b«h 


While  France  and  CcrEuny  were  each  developing  Iheir  own 
particular  type  of  porcelain,  it  waj  only  natural  thai  Ihe 
kings  ajid  princes  of  other  countries  should  strive  lo  emulate 
then  la  the  manufacture  of  this  tlill  ran  and  highly  esteemed 
form  of  pottery.  Naturally,  perhaps,  Ihe  countries  to  Ihe  norlb 
and  east  seem  to  have  been  bBuenced  most  by  German  rnelbods. 
vlulst  those  lo  the  louth  and  west  loUowed  the  French  ciample. 

rfnOiiaif.— The  earliest  Dutch  factories  were  started  ai  early  ai 

Loorfreclil.''Tbe™k™hi.  Story  MconasMfoL..  or  M.O.L. 
After  ITgl  Ihe  woki  wat  rmoved  to  Meu«e  Amild,  but  ihe 
"  Amnel  "poirelaincameioanendwiih  Ihe  French  Invaiion.  The 
ware  resembled  the  German  both  in  material  end  decontion.  The 
bm  porcelain  made  In  Holland  w  '       '  ' 

Hague,  founded  some  lime  afier  i' 
af  [his  ware  In  Ihe  Gemcenle  Mu* 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  Holiana  alter  anoul  19)0  uolil  1090 

Binaar*.— It  has  been  staled  thai  porcelain  of  the  German  type 
wu  made  in  Copenhagen  as  early  as  ijji,  but  there  it  no  definite 
record  of  the  producLLon  of  true  pDrccIain  until  about  177a.  when 
potters,  modeUcrs  and  painters  from  stnne  of  Ihe  German  works 
Inundcd  the  enlcrpriie  which  was  taken  over  by'  King  Chriitien  VII. 

patranaBC,  Goe  porcelain  <^  pronouncedly  Gemun  tlyle  was  largdy 
nude  down  to  Ihe  end  of  the  iBth  ccMury.    Tbe  oAlcctinn  in  Ihe 

period.   In  Ihe  early  yean  of  ihe  I9lh  century  tbe  Emf- 

decoration  was  adopted,  and  tiie.    -■-■''■ 

paramount-    Lar^e  sums  of  mom 

the  crown  to  mainlain  Ihe  eslablianmeni  tinui,  in  1007, 11  wot  sou 

into  private  hands  to  gel  rid  of  an  encumbrance.   The  tiibsn|uFn( 

rww-birtb  ol  the  existing  royal  Cr>peohagen  porcelain  works  miisi 


Empire  style  of 
of  Slviet  bkame 


^■licii,— The  history  of  Swedish  porcelain  in  the  iStl 
mnecled  with  Ihe  factories  at  ROrstrandand  Maiicbcrg. 
Lvirons  of  Stockholm-  Tcntalive  experiments  were  mi 
lese  places  bcfoR  176a,  but  Ihesacune  to  an  end  by  Ihe 

■■■-  - -iiuiy,  ihothih  the  RD -■ •-  ~ 

;aand  will  Gesubaeqi 


&" 


■reiG  of  two  liinds,  otie  a  true  felqialhk  wrcckiih  like  the 
in.  and  the  other  a  glassy  poreelaia  resembling  that  made  at 
Menmcy  In  France.    It  is  interesting  to  note  thai  Ihe  decorative 
styles  in  both  eases  are  distinctly  French  In  character. 

ftarns. — Peter  Ihe  Great  is  said  to  have  pni^ecied  a  porcelain 
factory  at  the  suggestion  o(  his  ally  Augustds  Ihe  Third  of  Saiooy, 
but  tilt  scheme  was  not  carried  inlo  eacculiaa  until  Ihe  days  of  the 
emprett  Eliabah.  Catherine  II.  tubsidiied  Ibe  work  in  nodiial 
fashion,  but  although  she  brought  over  French  anisis,  ihe  Russian 
porcdain  more  closely  resembles  its  f^ermao  than  its  French  proto- 
type- In  tbe  early  ^rs  of  the  Igib  century  the  imperial  Rutun 
factory  followed  tbe  example  of  Stvres  in  prnducing  costly  dinner 
services  and  extravagant  vases  of  laige  dimensions- 
Small  independent  factories  wen  started  in  the  neighbourbaod  of 

another  by  A.  Popofl,  Besides  producing  ordinary  table  ware  these 
Moscow  factories  sent  forth  a  considerable  number  ol  ilatueites. 

/fnHry.— The  one  HungaTian  poroelainlactary  ol  note  it  that  at 
Heiend.  which  was  loundtd  about  lS}o  by  Morits  Fischer.  Al  Ibis 
factory  copies  of  oriental  porcelain  were  made  that  have  deceived 
many  collectors,  though  the  pteces  are  usually  impressed  with  Ihe 
word  ■■  Herend  "  In  the  paste. 

SBihtrittud. — little  porcelain  has  been  produced  in  Ssolierlsrd. 
and  eohsSderhig  the  ghigraphical  position  d  the  country  it  seems 
naiuni  that  ponelain  of  tbe  German  type  should  have  been  made  at 
Zurich  and  ol  ihe  French  type  at  Nyon  on  Ihe  lake  of  Geneva,  but 

Fiauk  Ptratttini.—TlK  beginninip  of  Frtncb  porcdain  al  . 
Rouen  and  St  Cloud  have  already  been  mentioiKd,  al  ifaey 
pnxeded  BMtger'i  discovery  of  Irtie  porcelain;  bill  as  nothing 
iras  kMwn  in  France  of  the  methods  and  materials  used  by  the 
Gcnnui  porcelain  maken,  the  aniSdal  or  ^aaiy  porcelain  held 
sway  in  Fnntx  Ihrougb  the  greater  pan  oi  tbe  iSiti  ciiitui;. 
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The  not  importut  liaxny  after  St  Ckxii]  »u  that  [auiultd 
Kt  ChantiBy  About  ijis  vaitr  th?  palnmngc  of  the  Pnnce 
de  CondE,  an  enlhuiiulic  coUerloc  ol  ChineK  and  Japanese 
ponxlaini.  One  distioctivc  [nlun  oi  the  CbaoIiUy  pDiolaia 
bill  imitation  of  Ibe  J&piKM  Imari  oares  of  the  i^Ih  century, 

^^                       ^^  specially  thoie  bearing  deU- 

•T-      T>    <1    •S«t=  patterns  iothtKakiemon 

^       JU  W^      y  confined    10    the   decomtion 

J  fT.       11    P     ^L.    ■'°"'  ''"'  *™*  '^"^  "" 


in-cuind 


lie  aid  Clianlilly  PiMli 
licknu  loidir  Khileneu  of  Ibe  original  were,  by  coi 
body  ol  the  soil  porcelain  witb  a  coUlng  of  the  i 
used  by  Ibe  French  laience  nuken.  Siaiilai  imilatj 
tUkieinon  ilyle  ol  decoration  became  the  tage  all  on 
and  wai  laigcly  followed  at  Meisien  and  in  England 
in  Fiance;  but  no  European  unitatiom  equalled  tbi 
IkniDUj  Cbantilly  Hare. 

Other  porcelain  faciorid  were  started  at  MennK 
and'al  Lille,  but  Ibe  most  Important  French  factory 


inporlanl  porcelain  factory  In  Europe. 

Fonunatdy  we  havr  documenury  information  of  the  end 
compBsirion  of  the  iniiicial  porcelain  Iptli  lajre)  ot  Sivm,  and  a 

gliiiy  porcclalni  of  Eunipe  wen  nude.  The  police  commenced  by 
prcpann;  a  gtaa  or  iHt,  mehlni  together  pure  nnd,  alum,  iea-vlc, 
gypwm.KKUaiid  nitre.  Thcclnrponiouoflbia  frit  were  powdered 
and  wained  with  boiling  wuer,  and  the  working  clay  wai  compouoded 
1^  addlnif  to  aiach  powdered  frit  a  imall  Quantity  of  ehalky  day  or 
marl  and  Kmetinea  pure  chalk  ai  well.  Thii  miuore  wu  gniund  in 
water  nntU  the  flniirwu  ai  line  a>  cream,  and  ll  was  then  boded 
ro  a  thick  pane  which  waa  » little  plaitic  in  iudf  that  bbek  nap 
or  panAnwnt  k[»  wbi  added  to  It  to  rive  it  cDoucfa  plaitlcily  for 
the  workman  lo  be  able  to  thspe  it.  Vans  and  other  piecei  were 
made  from  Ihh  naite  by  presing  cakei  of  ic  in  plaAcr  moubb  of 
considenble  Ihickneia.  After  prewng,  (he  pira  were  dried  and 
were  then  ciiber  turned  on  a  lathe  or  rubbed  down  with  Band.paper 
tofeducElbem  to  tufficient  thinness j  while  handles,  spoutj  or  othci- 
omameoli  in  relief  wen  applied  with  a  lure  of  (U&  ai  is  cunomary 
wiih  every  other  ipedeiiir  pottery.  The  fragile  obiecli  were  then 
6red  into  what  is  known  a>  the  ^'  bheull  "  eondltion;  the  moM 
-—    lit  pan  of  the  whole  pmces.    During  this  fir 

mitr -^—  '■ '  -■■ " 


K(i,d..«,™(Po 


Shra  farcrfaiiu.— The  forms  of  the  S*¥t«  porcelain  are  ei- 
ceedingly  varied.  Many  of  the  older  shapes  were  designed  by 
Duplessis,  the  king's  ailvenmilh,  and,  as  is  perbapi  natural,  are 
tnore  pnyptr  lo  toeud  than  to  pottery;  but  the  F,rench  glassy 
poTcdain  is  socb  an  aitifidal  material  in  every  respect  that  such 
a  point  should  not  be  drained  too  far.  Owing  tg  the  want  of 
.  plaMidty  in  the  paste  the  pieces  wen  always  made  in  noulds 
of  plaWer  of  Farts,  while  in  many  caws  tbey  were  moulded  in 
•epunie  parts  bih)  ibese  united  together  with  metal  screws  or 
mounted  In  bands  of  ^ased  ormolu.  Table  services  made  for 
aetaal  n  wire  muiHy  painted  on  a  [dain  white  ground  with 
(he  fuB  palette  ot  on-^aie  coloBn  (or  cumdi)  and  Bach  rich 


IFRENCH  PORCEUIH 
1  as  vaia,  cudtlttn,  Itr- 


gilding-    Tbe  decorative  pj 

dini^res.  kc,  were  decorated  in  a  mncb  more  suipptuous  taliufia 
by  covering  the  greater  part  of  [be  piece  witb  a  giound  of  DBe 
of  the  rich  enamel  cdoun  pieviaualy  menlioned,  ncserviEg  «lr 
panels  is  white  on  which  ddicaie  miniatnie-like  decnntiou  ol 
the  most  varied  kind  were  nibseqnently  painted  and  £itd  |« 
fig.  51;  and  examples  of  SKiea,I^BU  DC.).  Soch  colleciioB  ai 
the  Wallace  at  Hertford  House,  or 

and  Albert  Museum,  show  at  once 
I  he  variety  and  perfection  10  which 
the  work  attained. 

This  Sivres  porcelain  is  entirely 
devoid  ol  the  broad  decorative 
treatment  and  rich  full  colom  of 
any  of  the  great  kinds  of  fine 
pottery  or  porcelain.  Anitlically 
considered,  it  has  no  place  beside 
Ibe  triumphs  of  the  Chinese  or 
-     ■  ■    ■     Kalian 


Its 


ot  sufficiently 

e  of  the  quatl- 

Tbe  ground 


!  the  palpitating  rid 
nes  so  naturally  fnr 
procnscs.  The  palm 


birdi 


figure-nibjects,  an 

slulhil  regarded  as 

as  examples  of  pottery  decoration  they  cannot  be  c«npaie4  to 

Ihe  swift,  apparently  care  less,  brusbwork  of  the  greal  mastos 

of  earlier  times.     So  pronounced  was  the  demand.of  the  period 

iieu  d*  rn,  where  the  ookjur  naturally  came  varied  and  uoevo^ 
were  subsequently  deconlcd  wiib  small  diapen  or  lines  ol  pM 
in  the  form  ai  aii  it  ttr^rii  01  ftniUdU,-sii  is  In  produce  1  more 
tegular  aod  even  effect.  Tbe  most  elaborate  and  costly  oi  ill 
tbe  varieties  of  old  Sevres  is  what  is  known  a*  "  jewelled  Sevres," 
which  is  ricfaly  sown  with  imitation  jewels,  such  as  InmiiatsEi, 
pearls  and  rubies,  closdy  resembling  the  real  stoDCs,  Thc3 
imilalioB  jewels  were  in  every  case  set  in  beautifully  clncd 
mountings  of  gold,  and  in  the  museum  at  Stvia  are  tobefotiail 
eiamples  of  the  punches  and  other  tools  used  in  making  Ihae 

production  of  such  costly  triumphs  of  skill,  eiamples  of  jewelled 
ScTtes  are  care  even  in  tbe  best  colleclions.  but  the  £o#ih 
'     the  fact  that  the  WaDace  cotlectiM 


r  of  then 


±iag  10  a  Royal  UanuiactiXT. 
wu  produced  regardless  «i 
1  colours,  pidiog  and  de  — 


Many  reasons— the  pres 
the  knowledge  that  the  ' 
coll,  Ihe  mechanical  pnfe 
tlon,aswellasthefact  thi 
glassy  porcelain  was  absndoi 
as  too  costly  and  risky  ' 
about  t78a — have  all  cons 

collectors  are  prepared  ' 

tor    Coe    examples    of 

51ir«.     It  is  doubtful  whethc 

even  the  prices  paid  for  patni- 

ings  by  old  masters  have  advacred  so  n_ 

for  S^res  porcelain  of  the  beat  period. 

of  (be  i^  century  it  was  deemed  worthy  of  rentaxk  ibaf 

a  sum  of  £10,000  should  have .  been  paid  at   public  aocti* 

for  three  old  Sevres  vases;  thirty  years  later  otic  such  p^ 

would  probably  fetch  the  ume  price.     It  should  be  addril  ihit 

the  euravagant  prices  now  paid  for  Sivrei  porcdaia.  wbid  a 

modi  more  a  triumph  of  techUcal  than  oi  aitiUiG  ikiH,  have  M 
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•flTii^i: 


ChiiHK.  Turi|Ud*e  glut  "crackled" 


Putple  SouHW  Coral  red  b^"*"'!  *'^°!^  Lemon  ydlom.  ,Apiile  i 
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ChiiMM.     K'ani-tii 


ChineK.     Black  «i 


"""'""^'oogle 
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S«vi«.    PAic-icndre.  1. 1757,  paLntcd  by  Falot  and  Morin 


MeiBen.  May-flower  vok  mounted  in  ormolu.  P&lt-Aun 


u 


Meiuen.  Crinoline  Kgure  (Kandlcr).  P«i«-duri 


S*vrM.  Pftte-lendrc.  c.  I73fl 

~.oogle 


rdbyGOOgle 


W«)twaod'*  iatpcr:  ( 


rdbyGOOgle 


DiailizodbyGOOgle 


i>  tlu  o! 

ilia^rceliiia  miulc  it  Mciucn  and  olber  Gcinun  r> 
both  hardei  ud  Khilct  is  (ubttincc,  more  Iruly  R»nit>]iDg 
■Ik  oricDlaJ  porcduD  is  eveiy  trapccl.  It  wu  alu  kDon  tbil 
tboe  Camui  porccbliu  vera  BOI  ao  difficult,  ind  theielon  w 
ciBLly  Is  muullclun  u  the  Frnic)).  uid  ill  Ibrse  aaia  com- 
bined to  loiikc  the  diRCIonM  d(  Sivm  unrMidiiing  in  ihcir 
efloRi  to  diacovcr  in  Frtoce  Daiunl  miFiiila  uilogDui  10 
tJioK  lucd  by  the  C<m»ii  ind  Chinut  pottcn.  Pjre  d'Enlrc- 
CoUo,  the  finunu  Jcauit  miuiarurr,  had  fomrdcd  10  Fnncc 
lon(  beloie  in  acCDunl  of  llir  mrthodi  used  b>  ihc  Cfaintw,  u 
well  u  unpLo  oi  the  mktniaU  they  emptoyrd;  and  alter  ininy 
ycin'  [ciearch  MiUot  ind  Macquec  dixovcicd  the  prtcioi» 
TAaLeriob  «t  St  Yricix  near  Ljnwgca  (xe  Auscher,  Hittory  oj 
FrtiKk  PtraMn.  pp.  JJ-Si).     The  6rjt  eiptrimenlsl  pi««  of 

Chineie,  appear  to  have  been  made  about  1769:  but  il  cai 
■ ■  '    '       " '  '  ' "  *  product 


1  firmly  e. 


lolhec 


oFtb 


lain  was  made  at  Sevres.  SpaJting  broadly,  we  might  tay  Lhat 
mfler  17*)  comparatively  liLlle  o(  the  oripnil  French  porceiiin 
wu  made  in  France;  and  ^^om  lhat  lime  to  Ihil  praclicjily  all 
French  porcelain  hu  been  of  the  ume  type  as  the  Ccrmaa  porce- 
lain, via.  made  with  china  day  and  felspatbic  rock.  Thii 
technical  change  in  the  nature  of  the  miieiials  had  a  profgund 
influence  on  the  ariisiic  qualities  ol  Fieocb  porcelain,  and  the 
change  waa  doubileu  accentuated  by  the  neo-classical  rage 
which  foBowed  on  the  discovery  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
The  influence  of  antique  vase  shapes  and  of  modern  renderings 
of  Greek  motives  in  design  spread  over  Europe  like  a  plague, 
and  whether  In  France,  Germany  or  Engbnd  the  last  quarter 
of  the  iSth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  iglh  century  mark  a 
definite  period  in  pottery  design  and  decoration.  TTie  Intro- 
duct  ion  of  hard-pasle  porcelain  rendered  the  manufacture  of 
large  vases  and  other  pieces  possible;  and  after  1780  we  And 
the  manufactory  at  Sevres  engaged  in  the  product  ion  of  enormous 
vases5or6lt.inheighl,a  manufaclu:       ■''      ' 


10  this  ' 


productioc 


it  large  plaqua 


net  colours.    Th< 


large  slabs  wi 


>cluted,  a 


It  Sevres.   . 


es  of  Ihejc  are  lobe  so 


c  or  all  the  production.-  of  Sivres 
doubtedly  the  "  biscuit "  figures  and  groups.  The: 
modelled  with  great  skill  by  many  of  the  best  French  si 
of  the  day,  such  ai  Pajou,  PlEslle,  Godion,  La  Rue,  CaHleri, 
Falconet,  Boiaat,  Jullen,  Lc  Riche,  &c.  The  best  of  these  Sivres 
"  biscuits  "  bave  a  real  atllsltc  value  which  pJaces  them  in  a 
clau  quite  apart  from  the  German  potcclaia  figures  made  at 
Heiuen',  Ftankentliil  and  Hochsl, 

iVril.— Although  doring  Ihc  reign  of  Units  XV.  many  privitegei 
aTid  pffrontives  had  been  given  to  the  Sevres  manufactory,  tuch 
as  the  enelutlve  right  to  gUd  or  pahit  in  coloun  on  pmcelain.  the 

and  its  environs  of  a  number  erf*  factories  for  the  productian  of 
hard-oasie  porcetain*  nuKV  or  lest  in  open  rivalry  with  the  royal 
manulaccory  of  Sevres.  In  order  thai  the  royal  edict*  mieKi  be 
more  easily  evaded,  most  of  thc«e  tacloiie*  were  placed  under  the 
palianaEe  of  one  of  the  French  princes  of  the  blood  or  even  ol  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette.  There  is  little  need  to  dxril  on  the  dainKi  of 
these  Parinin  fa  -    ■      ■        ■  '^ 

diaathoHof 

■    -■      ■■      •     H 


^i«iii  of  S«vrei  that  mod 

JuBI  aa  the  manufacture  of  German  [ 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Ac,  we  find  the  manufacture 
of  a  glassy  porcelain  inatogoua  to  the  early  French  ariiing  in 
Belgiuni.  Italy,  Spain  and  En^and.    The  materials  and  methods 


claim  for  them 
prove  by  dixu 


:e  that 

an  independent  origin,  even  wer 
icDtary  evidence  that  wnrkmen 
had  migrated  into  those  countri 


idiculou 


[I76j-igjs) ;  Doccia  near  Florence  (founded  in 
Carlo  GiBori.  and  itiU  carried  on  by  the  same 
Monte  near  Naplei  (t7)6-t8Hl) ;  with 

Treviao,  and  the  Valpato  ladory  at  — .fl 
Rome.  The  moal  imborunl  of  tW  'vT 
-rre  the  tac.orie...  D«cia  and  Ca^  ^ 


■Im^^'i 


t 


marlea:i736.  I7S9.  "7W- 

i  quality  the  white  pieces  of 

or  the  dirvct  patronage  of 

natural  thefls  supported  by  cDiala  and 
u  also  largely  practised,  and  bcudes 

In^n  iit  which  naei,  eupa,  lauccn, 

uiviafstylcdworkLigreatiy  admired 
f  its  ciccolion.  At  a  bicr  period 
xlM  and  uhimaMly  to  Naples  but 


pfTsematiort  id  other  European  aovereigns.    Enormous  vases  weiv 
made.  followiagtbeeumpleafShrna.  - 

and   the«   were  often  liled     with  ~»       VI A     — *- 

bouquets  of  flowers  modelled  in  potce-  /o       tM>         ™  ' 
lain'  The  most  famous  productions        **        ^"^      J|t/ 

of  thb  factory,  however,  were  the  ».....,  o*.:«i*.^.-«'.....,i,- 

pl«iies  and  tUbs  of  (KKcelain  UKd  BucnRetiroFolters  marks. 

French  war.amlHnre  that  date  noporccldia  of  any  importance  has 
been  made  in  Spain. 

Bn^Uk  ParctlaiHi  */  On  iSIt  cnrliiry.— There  can  be  no  doubt 
eve    e>pe.imen       wor         ^^^  ^  «^^^  ^n^  ™  ^^^^^^ 


IS  befor, 


Ther( 


w 

may  ta 

e  the  early  producligns 

of  Bow 

and 

ypic 

at  of  the 

earliest  English  porcclai 

of  »h 

dcfin 

lerecor 

The  material  was  a  m 

rom 

AlumB 

y  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a 

d  glass 

wbi 

a  fusible 

English  fiinl-glasi  rich 

n  lead. 

It 

here 

hose 

ore,  Iha 

we  are  dealing  with  au 
he  glassy  French  porcela 

n(scea 

bo« 

mill 

very  difficult  of  fabric 

ing 

gren 

loss in  Ih 

proceuof  filing.     In  the 

therEu 

ope 

iiKMl  InvmiiiUy  amM  on 
nccly  patran;  m  Enshnd, 
however,  ihe  manuEadurc  was  not  subsdizcd  in  this  nay,  and 
U  ii  pcotiablj' (or  [hit  leason  iluil  al  a  very  urly  date  wt  Gail  the 
Eojliih  porcdlin-milLen  eiperiincnllng  with  other  msleriali 
than  cIbm  aod  day  id  «dcr  to  maltc  their  procoHS  more  ccrtain- 
InHpuent  taken  out  in  i74oby  Thomai  Fiyeoithe  Bo**oria 
vie  Gnd  mention  of  the  use  of  bone-aib— tbc  nalerial  that  tnt 
10  nuke  English  porcelain  >  distinct  ^vcio  by  iiull.  From 
1750  oonar^  there  can  bf  little  doubt  thai,  ihoti^  a  lar)^ 
proponion.  ol  glasi  was  UUI  used  in  the  cenipaiitian  of  (he 
English  porcclaina,  bone-ith  nu  nH>re  and  more  introduced 


Lo  the  pa 


lefrii 


II  Josiab  Spodc  ot  Sloke  upon- 
le  oE  glass  and  composed  his 
porcelain  01  coma  clay,  EKne-asaandlclspathicrockfO'lbcbody, 
gbiing  it  with  a  rich  lead  glase.  and  w  laid  the  toundaiion  ol 
distinctively  English  porcelain.  The  material  has  many  meiils 
bothlrom  (he  uselul  and  aiiiilic  points  ol  view;  it  is  much  more 
easily  fabricated  than  the  old  glassy  porcebini,  it  endures  better 
foe  oidinaiy  table  use  than  any  other  kind  at  porceUtn,  and  it 
permits  the  luUest  ranee  of  decoration. 

ileiing  upon  a  delailed  notice  ol  (he  imparlant  English 


fact 


iSih  cent 
as  that  w 
r  should  do 
s  of  all  IT 


if  ihc 
ly  o(  shape  and  dccora- 


ra  the  far  East;  and  In  the  early  eflotts  of 
the  English  factories,  as  ol  those  ol  France  and  Gmnany,  we- 
nolice  a  predominance  ol  vrhile  pieces  or  ol  pieces  decorated 
with  paintings  in  under-glaie  blue  alone,  obviously  inspired  by 
the  current  importations  from  China.  Bow  and  Chelsea  pro- 
duced large  qvaotities  of  nan  of  this  clast,  and  in  the  eaily 
days  of  the  Worcester  factory  little  else  was  mode  there  than 
white,  or  hluc  and  while  piece:  closely  simulating  the  Chinese, 
Another  oriental  inBuencc  was  to  be  found  in  the  Imari  pailcms 

becnnoted  that  Meissen,  Chan  ttUy  and  other  continental  factories 
had  already  created  a  vogue  lor  these  reproductions  of  Japanese 


3w, Chds 


followed  suit-  The  later  Imati  patterns,  heavily  decorated  with 
blue  and  red  and  gnld  lor  Ihe  use  of  "  the  foitlgner,"  funushed 
anodiet  popuhr  style  lor  Worcester  and  Derby,  and  the  vogue 
of  these  English  "  Japan  "  pailcms.  Id  the  last  tjuarier  ol  the 
iSIh  century  and  ihe  Erst  half  of  the  141I1  century,  was  so  grcai 
that  they  represent  a  large  proportion .  of  the  output  ol  our 
EngKsh  porcekdn  innks  during  (hat  period.    The  produdions 


of  tl 

influence  on  English  potters;  s 

the  foreign  waret  brought  into  ih 
We  can  only  point  10  one  mi 
which  undoubtedly  arose  in  Eue 
irantler. printing,  whereby  paiti 
engraved  copper  plates  ate  trans 
and  subsequently  fired,  cither  uud 


<  (hat   Ibroughout  (he  iSih 

'  country  by  the  weal(hy-i 
thod  of  porcelain  decoration 
and.  This  is  the  oieOiod  of 
ms  prui(ed  00  paper  (ram 
erred  (o  porcelain  or  pottery 
roron  thegUie.  AdhebeEi 
iiay  supeiioi  la  (he  s(encilled 


It  has  been  geiKrally  urged  an  bchall  of  icsaifcr-priuing  that  ii 
enables  elaborate  excels  to  be  produced  at  a  inuU  cost  and  so 
brings  decorated  pottery  within  Ihe  reach  ol  the  bumblesl.  The 
tiuci  view  is.  that  the  simpieii  bnishwork  patten),  or  even  no 
paitern  at  all,  would  be  preferable  to  the  uwdiy  reaulu  thai  ibc 

C*cfjcj.— Between  l^y>  and  1J70  (he  Chelsea  lactoty  ■»» 
the  most  important  of  aU  the  English  porcelain  works,  and  Tine 
specimens  ol  this  period  c 


,0  have  been  i 


3I  this  importa 


MlvJS  !CHELS£A  AND  BOV 

the  «uiknieo  and  patl  :of  (he  plant  wire  removed  to  ihe  ilieB 
important  work*  at  Derby.  Tbe  first  managn  was  one  Charlei 
C«uya,  wba  was  followed  by  a  Mr  Sprimeni  before  1750. 
SptimoM  letaiaed  poaetslon  ol  (he  woiks  until  1769,  and  died 
in  1771.  Ii  waa  diulns  his  manaceoKnt,  liom  i)sa  to  1770, 
that  the  finest  and  moat  chanAetiitic  pieces  el  Chelsea,  potcelaiii 

Allbaugh    (he  nyla  in  logat  at  Cbebca  an  nUeiady 

varied,  litUe  wt«  produced  Ihoe  that  was  Rally  English  in 
duiracler.  The  eulieil  piecet  appear  10  have  been  either  in 
pure  white  or  in  while  decorated  with  paintings  in  undcr-glau 
blue.  The  goat-and-bee  ercan  jugs,  crawfish  salt  cellars,  (he 
shell  and  rockworkialtcellsn,  jugs,  sauce  boats,  small  cups  and 
laucers  of  this  type  are  fairly  plentiful.  Then  came  the  decora' 
(tan*,  mainly  in  red  and  gold,  of  (he  KakicmBn  s(ylc,  followed 
by  reprodueiiona  ol  (he  brocade  paitems  of  Imari  porcclaiiL 
Afterwards  we  find  the  appearance  of  table  wares  modelled  in 
imiuiion  of  leaves,  animals,  fruits,  birds  and  fishet,  apparcolly 
adopted  Irom  current  French  and  German  practice- 
In  another.diredioa  the  inQuencc  ol  Meitsca  was  also  shovn 
by  the  production  ot  statueKes  (ice  in  Chelsea  figure.  Plate  X.>. 


work  bases  and  interladog  baadles  such  as  a 
Jones  Bequest  in  ihe  "Victoria  and  Albert  i 
(his  elaborate  kind  are  overlaid  with  rich  gr 


painted  in  en 

CO 

oun  with  llo 

in  absolute  n 

valry  with  (he  piccea 

ThcCTicIst 

ppearsioba 

m-heallhofS 

prim 

onl 

and  it  was  so 

ir  figure-subjecu 


t*t«sbuiy^ 
he  proprietor  of  the  Derby  irorki.  He  carried  on  the  esiablish- 
ncnt  from  1770  (o  1784,  hu(  in  ibis  period  a  gtea(  change  is 
loticeableintheproductoflhefactory.  Thc"iDCOco"farmsand 
leeoraTions  of  (he  (rue  Chelsea  porcelain  were  replaced  by  works 
a  the  neo-classical  style  already  tendered  popular  by  the  succeu 
if  Josiah  Wedgwood,  and  (he  Derby-Chelsea  porcelain  is  qmle 
distinct  production  from  (he  early  works  of  Chdiea.  Themoii 
lislinctive    mark    of    the    Chelsea 

wrcelain  is  an  anchor-either  em-        Q     ^^\,     jfTji 
Kissed  in  ihe  paste  or  painlcd  in       T"       I  11* 

Bid  or  colour.    OI(en  the  anchors   ^lyk  -fr       *fl 
iccur  in  paiR,  and  it  is  Irequently       '^  *J^ 


-The  dale  oltheestaMishmentof  the  factory  ai  Stratford. 
D  whai  Is  now  the  East  End  of  London,  Is  quite  uncertain 
jat  Edwaid  lleylyn  and  Thomas  Frye,  who  were  con- 


such  as  would  prodi 


«!  then  known  i!"  New  Csi 
nployed,  Ibe  operations  mu± 

arlnersbip  was  dissolved  and 
be  works  was  bought  lor  a 


lerby  &  Ccowther,  and 


iranslerred  part  ol  the 
is  more  prosperous  works  at  Derby.  It 
<hat  we  know  d  Ibe  factory  anl  its 


WORCESTER  AND  DERBY] 


iciiansthattbebusincuwnjnnduclrdansimplerliHiihin 
:  Cbelua  wmia.  Wc  have,  !oi  insiancc,  no  cJabacate  vaics 
italion  ol  Scvns,  and  no  impoiliuil  gioups  oi  Ggurci  which 
:  challenge  livalry  wilh  l.(«Iucn.     We  find,  u  is  commiui 
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iitlngulihed  b] 


nitb  modelled  idi<:lMUoI 
in  imkalioo  of  CluDCM  p« 
n  "  Quail,"  01  "Partridge,' 


"'Whe.1- 
on  of  Ibc 


ullinuldy  tl 


nd  dccoialed  than  the  con- 

y  between  Ihew  Iwo  aorlu 
naled  on   the   ouiskirta  of 

■5l  recogiutfd  mark  ol  Cbebtk 

ideaee   or    irom    the   piece 
■  Bow.    The  Bow  maitLS  >ie 

arly  Engli&h  facLones,  and 
i  all.  wai  that  faunded  il 

>  Dr  Wall  cane  la  learn  the 


ilwll  we  thould  mbcr  atiribule 

s.— The  Itaiid  ol  the 

.1  by  Dr  Wall,  a 
and  *  numMr  ol  his  Irienda.  Hi 
seuel  of  porcelain  making  is  ai 
4i»Liiniag  that  he  acquired  sonae  information  Iron  wanderii 

devebped  on  anginal  hnea.  The  nature  of  the  paste  and  II 
glucol  the  early  WorcciLer  pmductioni,  ai  well  as  Ibegobriei 
□I  their  decoralioiu,  iiamp  thislacloiy  as  the  tirft  where  Knells 
loea  really  developed  ■  native  porulaii 
i7;e.  the  Gnt  period  of  Wi 

iaaueoce  was  that  oi  Chineie  DJue-aaa'Wtule,  ana  tne  ptecci  ol 
(hat  period  are  rightly  eileemed  by  collectors  for  their  sniuic 
quality.  Probably  nowhere  in  Europe,  certainly  nowbere  in 
England,  waa  oriental  blue-and-white  iborc  catefully  studied. 
and  a  coUeclion  of  this  blue^nd-whiie  WorceUer  is  moat  «>tt>- 
factoiy  from  the  aeitheiic  point  of  view.  The  productioni  at 
this  time  went  lea  and  coBee  aervicH,  bowls,  diiiics,  mugs  and 

for  caudle,  hrolh  and  chocolate  were  also  ma 
period.  Hany  of  these  larger  cups  bore  ai 
i«»mhltng  a  pine-cone,  passibly  imitated  froj 
at  St  CkHid;  wbile  openwork  dishes,  plstei 
were  also  made  in  imitation  ol  a  popuhir  Mi 
The  method  of  decc 


r  porcelain. 


ro-handled  covered  cups 
so  made  during  (he  early 

;d  from  a  shape  prtxiuced 


Iter  as  early  as  i;;6,  when  Robert  Hancock, 
an  engraver,  came  from  York  House,  Batlersea.  where  the  process 
■u  first  employed  for  the  decoiaiion  of  tbe  BalLersea  enamels. 
The  early  Watceslcr  prims  compiiscd  portraits  of  celebrities  trf 

inch  as  Cainiborough  and  Watleau.  or 
copies  of  current  engravings  or  Ipotllng  prints.  .The  finl  prim- 
ing was  done  in  black  or  purple,  and  ttanslcrrctl  on  to  the  filed 
glaie,  audit  was  not  until  about  1770  that  the  process  of  printing 
in  bint  under  the  glaw  wii  petlecled.  It  is  interesling  to  nole 
that  for  many  years  this  procesl  of  tuntler  printing  was 
developed  side  by  tide  with  the  older  met  hod  olpoiiebin  painting, 
and  ontil  the  end  of  the  it  ' 
have  been  used  at  Worcesie 
o(  tbe  Chdaea  factory  In  i; 
tbe  Chcbca  painters  to  Woi 
considenUe  amount  of  Wo 
the  glau  with  enamel  cokn 


Stic  period  oi  Worcester  pare 
en,  alter  the  deaiLh  of  Dr  W^ 
Til  of  Thomas  FUgbt  and  hi 

The    Tlighl    Influence 
keahle  Irom  the  fan    ' 


The  fiisl  and 

ka  passed  under 
,  who  had  been 


mi 


Martin  Barr  was  taken 


as  befitted   the  work  ol 
It  her    than   potters.    King 

andQueen  Charkaicvitited  Eany  wortnnr raiien 
n  tlS8  and  bestowed  upon  '"''* 
le  privilege  ol  styling  themselves  "  China  Manu- 
Their  Maieslics,"  since  when  the  works  has  alwoj-s 
the  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Works.  In  i^gj 
■     "Flight  &  Barr" 


collect 


I  1807. 


alter 


ilh  tbe  ori^nal  eslablishnienl ;  but  it: 
particular  artistic  merit,  and  In  1840  1 
nalga  mated,  atid  so  gave  riselo  tbe  presi 
Royal  Porcelain  Co.    Tbe  mml  noteworthy  featu 


il  both  the  Worrvsm 
cenlury  were  the  "  Amiofial "  services  made  for  various  royal 
and  noble  families,  and  IhOM  adaptations  ol  Tmari  padcms 
known  at  "Old  Japan." 

Dahy. — Eiperimenti  In  the  nwnutarture  of  porcelain  appear 
10  have  been  made  at  Derby  as  early  as  1 750  by  a  French  relugee, 
Andrew  Planchf;  but  the  business,  which  was  afterwards  10 
attain  such  a  great  development,  was  only  founded  in  1756  witb 
WiHiatn  Duesbury  as  its  manager.  Duesbury  was  ori^nally  a 
decontor  of  china  figures  in  Ltmdon,  and  bis  carevt  proves  that 
he  was  ■  tnan  of  great  industry  and  energy,  tor  within  iwcniy- 
five  years  be  not  only  built  up  a  large  business  at  Derby,  but  he 
absorbed  the  decadent  works  at  Bow  and  Cbebea.  so  that  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  rBih  cenlury  Derby 


commerdal 


n  Englan. 


so  often  the  case, 

■t  Derby  ts  for  th 
Meissen,  Sevres,  •: 


a*^  4. 


^ 


,  dowers  and  wiEb  gilding  of  eiceplionaj  quality. 

al  vigour,  unlil  "  Crown-Derby  japan  "    bccai 
Icnde  name  lor  this  clobbered  oriental  style, 
h  has  already  been  made  ol  the  "  biscuit  "  port 

:  in  Europe  in  the  itth  ceDiuiy  except  the  "  hia< 
\  oi  Sevres,    The  Derby  "  biscuits  "  ol  the  best  t) 


wa«y" 

iutUce,  though  LhereislilLlcoi  no  sheen  and  every  detail  remains 
IS  crisp  aa  when  the  figure  lell  tbe  hand  of  ill  maker.  The  most 
famous  of  these  figures  are  the  portrait  medallioni  and  statuetiei 
3l  British  generals  and  admirals  which  wen  modelled  by  an  artist 
named  Stcphan.  Spengler,  a  Swiss,  modelled  numerous  groups 
idapted  Ircm  Ibe  drawings  of  Angehca  Kaufmann,  wbile  a 
irotknun  named  Coffee  seems  to  have  moddlid  only  rustic 
figures  and  animals. 
Plymimlh  and  BiiM.—Tbe  porcelain  factories  at  Plymoutb 
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■nd  Bciiiol  in  miinl]'  nouwonby  beonw  they  wen  Lbe  only 
Engtiih  faclorics  in  which  i  true  poictlun  urictly  iiulogai 
(0  the  ChincK  vu  evEi  minufictured.  William  Cookwonhy, 
Quaker  draggisl  el  Plymouth,  was  greatly  interoled  In  ■Iteinp 


irivelandrei 
and  Corniih  < 
lor  the  produci 


Afwi 


cany  y«ira  oC 
Comith  atoiie 


y,  sn(tini7MbeCouDd«i 
m  ot  a  porcelain  liniilar  lo  lbe  Chim 
iterials.  Readers  intercitcd  in  ibis  abort! 
rtom  «hich  tuch  great  mulli  were  alterwardi  lo  come,  an  only 
be  rtlerred  to  the  general  hiitorici  o(  Engliih  pnrcctaia.  lor  the 
factory  wii  removed  to  Brtuol  in  1770  and  was  shoitly  alter- 
wardi translerrcd  10  Richard  Chainpkin,  a  Biisiol  merchaol, 
who  had  already  been  dabbling  in  the  laihionable  punuit  oi 
porietain  making.  Champion'i  Brillnl  (aitory  Luted  from  177J 
ID  I  jSi,  when  the  buHDns  had  lobe  Hddtoa  number  of  SlaSord- 


The 

firiilij  porcelain,  like  that  o[  I'lymouth,  was  ilwayi  a  true  lets- 
pathic  porcelain  resembling  the  Chinese,  but  made  from  the 
china  cUy  and  china  sionc  of  Cornwall.  It  is,  thctefore.  harder 
aM  whiter  than  ihc  other  English  poTCtlaiiu,  and  ittcold,  hanh, 
glittering  ^aie  marks  it  off  at  ODce  {torn  the  want  of  Bow, 
Chelsea,  Woncslcr  or  Derby. 

The  Bristol  porcelain  resembled  that  of  Meissen  quite  ai  much 
jn  Its  style  of  decoration  as  in  the  nature  of  its  nuterials-  One 
can  point  to  nothing  distinctly  Englishabout  it,  add  if  specimens 
now  command  very  high  prices  in  Ihc  talctoonit  it  i>  on  account 
of  their  rarity  ralbcr  than  of  any  intrinsic  quality  ot  bcauiy  that 
they  possess. 

Table  ware  of  various  kinds  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
production  of  the  Briuol  works,  but  a  considerable  number  of 


Meissen,  and  a  lew  large  hciagonal  vases  similar  in  style  to 
specimens  produced  at  Chelsea  and  at  Worcester.  The  most 
distinctive  pieces  made  at  the  Bristol  factory  arc  certain  small 
plaques  or  slabs  in  "  biscuit  "  porcelain,  usually  bearing  in  the 
centre  a  portrait  medallion  or  armorial  bearings  surrounded  by 
a  wreath  of  skilfully  modelled  Bowen.  Coed  eumplcs  al  these 
choice  productions  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Plymouth  factory  is  suRMsed  lo  have  adc^ted  as  ils 
general  mark  the  alchemical  symbol  for  tin.  This  mark  was 
also  used  to  a  limited  extent  at  the  Bristol  factory,  though  tlbc 

X/J  .  .|^  1  cross  or  a  copy  o(  the 

\/  I  /)  *  rr  crossed  swords  of  Meissen. 

«      Jtmi.  J.         \^  The    Staffordshire    potters 

•-  "r-         I  who  bought   the   rights  of 


le  Bristol  porcelain  factor 


Plymouth.  Bristol,  Chimr 


Stoke-U 


tordshire,  under  the  name  of  Nc 

tfiw  £iiriu*  fatWrKj,— A  number  of  other  porcel.iin  faciDric. 
were  founded  in  Eniland  In  the  latter  half  of  the  .«ih  ecamry,  but 
•oneof  Iliese  produced  wair  of  any  particular  merit.  The  porcelain 
made  at  Longton  Hall  by  William  Littler  {i7^-i75S1i  always  clumsy 

tt«:rfiWi«My"'ThisimsfrvMiure  was  ultimalcly  absorbed  b^ 
Williain  Duesbury. 
The  eolany  of  potters  eslabliihcd  in  Liverpool  abo  nude  ■  certain 


umplcs  of  th 


>  little  factory  at 


>t  Lowestoft  in  the  \i 


ccrliin' 


nwrial "  pcnelain  which  had.  u 

Recent  eiaav-"' —  ' "'■'■- 

only  ef  nine 

■Hr*  inpertant  £Dfliih  fai 

porcclaia  tpmd  into  the  ' 


Spoda,  Davenport  and  Minton  bKame  the  most  isponut  Eii(Ui 
f  aeiones  g[  the  early  igth  century.  For  noticea  of  the  tniaiir  Eacluli 
factories  of  the  late  iSth  century  and  eariy  T«h  century,  uk*  is 
CauEhlcy.  CoalpoR,  SwiuiH>aiidNant(atw.  tlviiudeuisrrfsinl 
to  the  special  works  dealing  with  tbe  bUtory  of  Eri|:lish  pombia 


ol  wMcb  n  mil 

fEng.  «!j  l*^ 
;  Manvu.  Halay 


PonilT  AND    POUXUtUt  DtlUIlO  THE    IgTB  CEKTOai 

The  development  of  the  manufacture  of  pottny  and  porci-liin 
in  Etinipe  and  America  throughout  the  191b  century  Deed  oM 
be  treated  in  such  detail  as  the  history  of  its  growth  up  lo  rhu 
period,  for  modem  meaiu  of  communication  and  the  E^ncnl 
diffusion  of  knowledge  have  tended  to  destroy  the  indiiiduil 
■ "  '  ....  ■  Ox  potter)  (f 


diSen 


I  of  handicraft  w 


>  simplest  forms.  ConecIOIS  are  pir- 
pared  to  pay  very  larje  sums  lor  choice  eumptn  of  the  potin's 
art  of  bygone  centuries,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  much  of  the  ronnj' 
of  the  19th  century  will  ever  be  collected  lor  ils  intrinsic  mrriEi. 
though  it  may  be  preserved  as  an  illustration  of  the  spini  li 

In  preceding  sections  of  this  article  the  development  of  llir 

porcelains  of  various' Eunpean  ccajntries  have  been  traced  do«B 
10  the  end  of  the  rSth  century^  because  that  date  marks,  quii' 
distinctly,  tbe  period  when  the  old  handicraft  of  the  poller  wh 

18th  century  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars  of  the  eariy  rdthceBlufr 
proved  disastrous  10  most  of  the  pottery  and  porcetain  wottj 
where  artistic  wares  were  made,  and  the  disturbance  of  tradilioul 
methods  was  cocnpleied  by  the  superior  mechanical  petfectioris^ 
cheapness  of  the  English  catthenwan  inltoduced  by  Wedgaosl 
and  his  conlemporaries.  The  Eoglish  pottery  was  neater,  cncri 
petlecl  ly  finished  andBoredutablet  ban  the  pain  led  I  in^namdkJ 
pottery  of  the  continent.  It  vied  in  finish  with  the  tipeaiin 
conrineolal  porcelaias,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  it  camrd 
all  before  It,  not  only  In  En^and.  but  throughout  the  wotU. 
An  intelligent  observi:r,M.  Faujas  de  Saint  Fond,  wriliag  in  lbe 
beginning  of  the  igth  century,  remarks  of  Engli^  pottery  tbil 
"  Its  eicellent  warkmamhip,  its  solidity,  the  advantage  Mix* 

penetrable  10  acids,  the  bcauiy  and  coavenience  of  itsloiBi,>Hl 


Dunkirk 


itheei 


milyolth 


lofFi 


,  .  upon  English  ware,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy  sir 
.upplied  with  it;  and  vruels  are  loaded  with  it  lor  the  Eul 
ndies,  the  West'Indiea,  Aid  the  continent  of  America."'  1< 
■as  calculated  that  at  this  lime  ihne-founha  of  tbe  ptateiy 
oanulacluiedin  England  wasscDI  abroad.  Suchatlalcsflbi|«s 
■as  not  liliely  tocooiintie,  and  in  most  of  the  European  con  nttiri, 
iter  theielllemeni  of  iSiJ,  such  of  the  older  factories  as  M 
urvived,  or  new  tattories  specially  created  foe  the  purpo*- 
idopted  English  melheda  of  manulaclure.  In  aiany  nxt 
'  rrncb  in  En^ani  and  Sullind  (Eng.  Irani.),  vol.  i.  p.  97- 


HODERKI 

operfcnccd  SuSoiddriie  patten  m«  procmd  to  dinct  tboc 
wirki.  ind  to  far  u  ordiiuiy  damalie  potlny  wu  coDccmed, 
llM  Onl  haU  ol  (In  19II1  cmliny  witDCBCd  the  sUbUihinHit  In 
c*ay  couDtiy  ot  Eanp*  *ad  ta  tbe  Udlud  Suio  oi  Amelia 
of  polttiT  «ilu  DiUu^ed  by  Ea^Uaam,  wbtt*  nnlieninni 
wete  mad*  liieT  the  ED^i*)i  (uluam.  Wc  ibaJl  ider  pmenlly  to 
th*  nuvivil  or  leviva]  of  the  idder  Uylea  of  pottoy  anil  poicelafai, 
but  the  Cnglnh  faifliKiKC  wai  imdoable^  panowwit,  with  ana 
« two  notable  eiKeptiaii),  dowa  to  iSjo, «  evm  liler.  En^ud 
itadf  vitnoKd  a  notibledevelopment  ot  iu  polteiy  manuEKnue, 
whkh  became  more  and  more  aggRga ted  in  thatdiurictot  Noith 
StaOOnlihlre  doslgnatcd  esiphaliaiUy  "  The  Potterio,"  o^ete, 
ip  qiite  of  later  developmcnU,  ittnn  two-tblida  to  dne»y)aart(n 
of  all  the  potloiy  >Dd  porcekin  made  io  tit  BrltWi  Itki  b  tsBl 
pmdoced.  This  coticentmiian  of  (he  Irxhutiy  h  Englaiid  hu 
remlted  In  a  rate  of  por  iFiy  woikna  not  to  be  matched  daewhere 
in  the  wnid,  andohile  it  wu  tbe  uipfily  of  cheap  oial  and  eoane 
't  Slnffoidihire  ici 
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:e )»  now  re 


inedaa 


vocktneni 

While  we 
ntthodi  of  manufactuit  vhif  I 
rank  as  a  poltety-ptodudng 
biou^t  within  the  reuh  of 


by  the  entcTpclie  ol 


loll) 


i/e  plictd  England  in  the  £nt 
Lintry,  inaunucb  aa  they  have 
hunibint  domealic  ultnsUi  of 
high  EtiBh  and  gieat  durability,  it  ia  impossible  to  lay  much  (or 
the  UMaoran  asioclaled  wiih  tbem,  Neatneis,  Kivlicablencia 
and  dunhdity,  £ngli>h  domcatic  warn  undoubtedly  potaeia  in 
•  dcptc  uukaown  10  aay  tatlin  type  of  poimy,  but  the  geaeial 
OK  of  tiaaaCtr-prlnttnK  a*  th*  pilncipil  nelhod  of  deooration,  and 
the  abatnea  of  any  dfulncdre  style  of  oniament,  muit  (wiae  them 
to  taka  a  low  zvkk  in  oonqionBDii  wi th  the  warei  of  paat  centuiies, 
when  machinkal  peifectioa  was  tinpeaiihle  and  Heh  odoBi 
and  truly  decoraiive  painting  wece  the  chief  dittinctlons  of  the 
poiietyoieveiy  country.    TheLondi 


is  geDecally  tuppoied  to  indicate  tt 
ilied  10  induiiiy;  ii  sboidd  ni 
w  period  when  many  of  the  old  handicn 


isrkof 


ii  sboidd  niher  be  <>etlirdcd  a 
shadb, 


ciihiguished  by  ibe  use  of  mechanical  applianca  and  the  gromh 
of  the  factory  system,  and  wbcn  the  delight  of  men  bi  ihtae 
current  devetepmepts  was  so  great  (hat  they  were  regarded  as 

Since  that  period  (he  development  ol  pottery  —' '"- 


manufactums 

able  cSona  oi  thoae  individDa 
an  was  the  fiiat  conilderatl 


ic  lesulM  potable  will 


■iboda.  and  (?)  the  in' 


Tboi^  the  En^lth  pottery  factories  wm  o( 
Imponance  in  the  hrsi  half  oi  the  i^lfa  centniy.  it  must  be  n- 
membeted  that  some  oi  the  oldest  latterin  in  Eumpe  wen  still 
alive  and  active.  The  royal  factories  in  Sivrea,  Meiaatn,  Berlin, 
Vienaa,  St  Petersburg  and  ehewbere,  surviving  the  wreck  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars^  continued  at  the  espense  of  tbeir  reflective 
states,  to  produce  porcelains  which  were  the  legitiaiaic  devdop- 
menl  of  Ihclc  work  during  the  iSib  cennuy. 

JffiffeiidBdBefiin.-^AtMeisaen.eJfoTta  were  matte  to  improve 
the  technkll  procesa  in  use,  but,  unf orlimately,  the  old  Meisaen 
wares  had  already  become  valuable,  and  they  were  repnxloced, 
mark*  indnded,  until  all  initiative  was  deslioyed,  and  the 
fictnry  continued  la  live,  mainly,  on  tU  «U  reputalioo. 

At  Berlin,  the  financial  tiouUes  of  the  Ptuiiian  mouRhy 
throogbout  the  early  years  of  the  iQlh  century  were  aevenly 
felt,  so  that  a  cheaper  daa  of  porcelain  wai  mamfactaed. 
The  only  iniuvalion*  that  can  be  ascrilxd  to  the  factory  during 
Ibis  period,  though  highly  esteemed  at  the  time,  folm  striking 
caainples  of  the  acliidc  decadence  of  the  period.  Such  wia  the 
lace-work  decoffliicin  made  by  dipping  lace  in  portelain  iSp  ao 
that  on  firing  the  thread  burned  away,  leaving  a  porcelain  fac- 
simile; anottttr  was  tbe  production  of  slabs  of  porcelain  modelled 
in  siu:h  a  way  that  on  viewing  the  piece  by  tronamitted  b^t  it 
appealed  like  a  picture  painted  n  piiaiUt. 


From  the  artistic  pobt  at  i4e*  there  la  little  to  be  said  fm  ibt 
majority  of  productions  ol  the  Berlin  factory,  but  nowhere  in 
the  world  haa  greater  attention  been  paid  to  the  technlca]  and 
scientific  proUems  of  poicetaln  fflaaufai;ture,  and  this  alaUish- 
ment  has  rendered  the  giealtat  service  in  the  deveh^wicnL  of  the 
ImpoitaDl  chemical  and  electrical  Industrlea  of  Germany  by  th* 
splendid  ippliatKes  it  faai  iavcnled  lor  sdentlfic  use. 

SlDce  1870  the  works,  removed  to  Charloltenburg,  have  been 
condaeted  with  very  great  enleipriie.  It  was  here  that  Seger 
perfected  his  aott  porcdain  based  on  the  glaia  and  bodlea  of  the 
best  Japanese  portxlaina,  and  here  also  he  developed  the  mans- 
iactiue  of  copper-red  gfaiesin  imitation  of  the  old  faaf-d'-^ani/' 
■odjlimW  glazca  at  the  Chinese,  at  the  sane  lime  establbhlng 
•ome  of  the  scientific  principles  underlying  their  prodnctfon.  At 
BerUB.  too,  all  the  madem  meihode  ol  decoration, whether  in 
eohnred  glaiea.  raised  enamels,  pSU  sur  fUt,  the  elabonle 
painting  ol  flowcra,  birda  or  flgurta.  or  the  use  ot  cryatalliM 
^aaea,  hvn  been  foUowed  with  great  succtu;  but  the  lacloty 
has  never  yet  given  any  qiecial  impetua  or  new  direction  lo  tha 
decorative  tide  of  porcelain. 

fiaiiu.— Few  European  tactonct  were  ao  little  affected  by  the 
general  trend  of  affairs  ai  the  royal  factory  at  Vienna.  We  have 
already  referred  10  the  elaborate  paintings  and  rrch  gilding 
which  became  the  distinguishing  Cealure  of  its  wares  towards  the 
endol  the  iSth  century,  and  thia  style,  once  perfected,  seems  to 
have  been  coniiiued  with  little  change.  It  haa  been  slated  by 
a  renowned  German  authority,  that  the  Viennese  porcelain  was 
MitabesIbelweenrTSsaiid  tSi;.  Dving  thil  peifod  the  plan 
<d  painting  copieaotpiclurca on  porcelain  was  devckiped  loll* 
utmost,  and  this,  ia  combliiatlan  with  the  richest  gildinf ,  nark) 
the  apolheosit  of  Viennese  poreeUiD.  Hie  factory  came  to  an  end 
hi  ift6t,  but  coUectora  should  be  warned  that  a  flood  of  cheap 
porcelaina,  decorated  In  modem  Viennese  workshops,  and  there-  ' 
fore  styled  "  Viennese  porcelain,"  has  during  thelasi  twenty  years 
overwhelmed  the  English  and  AnericsTi  marlrets- 

Stt/a.—Tbc  impoitant  part  played  by  (he  Koyll  French 
manufactory  at  Sdvres  haa  abcedy  been  sketched.  Horing  the 
troublous  years  of  the  French  Revolution  the  worics  practically 
came  to  a  staiKktiii.  and  under  the  Directory  it  was  a  question 
wbelber  this  manuiaclrTry.  along  with  certain  other  state  eatab- 
liihmenl)  in  Fnnce,  thwhl  be  dCBed.  Napideon.  however, 
decided  thai  for  the  ^ry  of  Fiance  and  as  a  meant  ol  encourag- 
ing Its  porcelain  industry,  seriously  Ibrestened  by  the  English 
potters,  the  establishment  at  S^res  sbtndd  be  conducted  aa  a 
national  factory.  By  a  splendid  coincidence  Alexander  Brong- 
niart,  a  man  at  great  imtual  ability,  and  a  noted  scientist,  waa 
appointed  director,  and  retained  that  post  under  the  successive 
of  France  ontil  his  death  in  1&<T.  Inlbehandsol 
It  at  Stvree  became  at  once  a  school 
of  piactical  acconqiUshmeat — (he 
tdt  tbioaghout  Europe.  Ita  products 
obvionly  llui^ted  by  the  demands  of  toccessive  French 
It  ministered  to  the  giandiea* 
that  were  to  apeak  of 
,  ^  f  reah  t^ile  service  or 
new  suits  ot  vasca  was  produoed  to  commemorate  the  emperor'i 
moceiBes.  The  BHM  atrikfBg  piece  of  this  kind  waa  the  vase 
^nada  to  comiotroniwe  the  muiiige  ol  Napoleon  and  Maria 
Loulieinigio.  Itwasdoifnedbybabeyaudwasmodelledwi  * 
figures  in  bas-reiiel.    The  ptincqial  grsop  eo"  " '  ~  " '" 

lach  figurea,  while  the  ai ' 


BontelUDg  Ute  £1150.    Unibrtunal^  thia  waa  not  i 

«xi  mpleot  the  pmdiictioiis  of  Stvtea,  foe  imdtr  every  succesaivB 

govemmenl  of  the  igth  ceelury  the  factory  haa  been  called  to 

or  corridors  ol  every  palace  and  museum  in  France,  and  while 
these  pieces  represent  wonderful  technical  skill,  both  in  their 
manutadure  and  the  decoraliona  with  which  they  are  covered, 
very  lew  of  them  poasess  either  sponlandty  ar  charm.  Tbey 
aro  correct,  frigid,  cold,  and  co  "       ' 


;Aj00gle 
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if  ricw  wllb  Ibe  Dutspicci 


of  orieaul 


Uk  irtlMk  {Mini 

EvBythini  mi  curled  oul  on  the  fnukd  n*\e,  ind  once  igiin 
tlu  inOiiCBCt  ol  Sivita  btaaat  puunount  in  Eunpe,  ud  iti 
Wyttiol  ptiatlDglod  d«contion  »en  tmg/aly  toUowed  Irom  1830 
la  iBto  by  ell  tlu»e  Eunpcui  pott«ii  ■!»  woe  AttenqitLnc  to 
nuke  any  thing  bevooduKruldomalicvus.  Ai  u  intUncc  of 
iu  lUBis  in  Uiepeiiod  bctveen  1S30  >ad  1S50,  luge  nimi  wtte 
^ptat  in  the  pi^uUion  of  gnat  ilgJn  of  poRelaio  uiny  feet  in 
uea. on  which  Here pito led  caplei of  waie  of  iLefanvxu  portraits 
udotbupicloritl  oatlerpiecei  in  Ibe  gilieiiei  of  the  Louvre.  A 
number  ol  IheK  an  pcetenred  in  the  nniseum  a  t  Sevres,  and  tmut 
almyi  eidio  adoiiniion  and  e*cn  wonder  at  thdr  lechnidl 
uoirapLiihniciiL 

The  iBMt  noticeable  Invoitian  of  Sivre*  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  igth  century  wu  the  ^die  nr  t^  decoratiaa  in  which 
porcelain  days  ol  vai»uB  coloun  >re  uied  u  the  attist't  medium. 
The  idea  appears  to  bave  been  adopted  Inui  u  old  Chinese  vase 
by  Robert,  the  chief  painter,  and  at  the  London  Inlenational 
E^hibilioD  of  1S6]  tome  small  cups  decorated  in  this  jaclhod.  by 
Gely,  wen  fint  shown.  The  m«t  successful  wock  in  thii  style 
wai,  however,  that  produced  by  U.  Solon,  who  worked  at  Simt 

at  Minton's,  witere  for  about  thirty-five  years  he  continued  this 
method  ot  work,  one  of  the  tew  artistic  ud  buntilul  ityla  of 
pottery  decoration  ol  the  19th  centuty.  M  poetised  by  U. 
Sokin  the  fiu  nr  pSit  deoinlion  look  the  form  ol  paintings 
of  figure  subjects  or  dainty  onumoital  designs  in  white  slip  on 
a  coloored  porcelain  ground  of  green,  blue,  dark-grey  or  b1*ck. 
On  sucb  gmunds  a  thin  wash  of  the  slip  gives  >  tnuuhiccot  film, 
■0  that  by  washing  tn  or  building  up  lucceuve  layeis  ol  slip, 
ahaipcning  the  dnwing  with  modelling  loals,  or  softening  or 
rounding  the  figure  with  >  wet  bruih,  the  most  deUcate  gcada- 
tuDS  ol  tint  fan  be  obtained,  from  the  brilliant  white  ol  the  slip 
to  the  lull  depth  of  the  gmund.  This  method  was  rapidly 
Adopted  by  all  the  principal  European  factotiea,  though  nowhere 
wu  it  carried  to  such  perfection  as  at  Eevrs  and  11  Minton's. 
M.  Tuile  Doal  has  executed  many  eitiaordinary  piecu  m  this 
style  ol  decontioD  at  S^tes,  and  in  the  British  Museum  there  is 
a  large  vase  of  his,  pnsenled  fay  the  French  government  at  the 
beginning  ol  the  presmt  century.  One  great  Icature  ol  Frcsich 
porcelain  uumulacture  during  the  rgth  century  was  the  devclop- 
mcjit  of  the  industry  at  Limoges  and  the  neighbouring  district 
of  central  France.  Limoges  was  a  anutll  centre  of  porcelain 
production  in  the  period  between  iito  and  lajo,  but  aliec  the 
latter  date  it  rapidly  developed  into  a  pottery  centre  second  only 
in  importance  to  that  al  the  Potteries  district  in  Englsod.    We 

doclion  of  pottery  co 
The  Franco-Oermi 


■  War, 


.    Theet 


jtSivn 


nulaci 


which  was  aJmott  compleled  bcfc 
opened  by  Marshal  Mj    "  ' 

and  1SS9  attention  was  paid  to  Che  study  ud  imilatiOD  ot  old 
Chincie  methods,  and  this  resulted  in  the  reproduction  ol  niany 
of  IhMeChineae  gkaies  which  had  hitherto  been  the  dopair  i^ 

At  the  Paris  ExUbitiDa  of  igoo  the  display  made  by  S^rea 
wta  perbqia  the  iml  aolable  feuar«  of  the  magnificent  cvllec. 
tioD  of  fewmiii  galbeKd  tbete.  Tlw  oallectioB  included  many 
nilellei  of  porcdaif ,  both  haid  tad  nf  t  paate,  decorated  in  aH 
the  oitiaiC  •Q'lei  of  tbe  pedod;  ludet-^asi  painting,  on.glBie 
paintina  flaoW  tfam  ■mdcqnUUiae  giava,  but  most  beantihil 
of  all  wa«  the  magnHiefBt  graopt  ol "  Umit "  figures  designed 
as  (able  ^raituia  by  some  ot  tbe  bcil  Fmd)  soilpton  of  the 

SajMiik  iVgpsa.'— The  deraand  lor  dabocats  qxdmeni  ol 
pifMed  poicdaln  waa  at  its  height  thmughoot  Europe  halween 
iSsi  mi  lUa,  and  thia  demand  waa  nndoobtedly  fostered  by 
i1m  aeries  of  intcnatkaial  aihlbiiioiis  bdd  during  thai  period. 


ntly  •[ 


ipean  pottery  works  of  note  prtkduced  large  and 
I  of  porcelain  or  eaithenware,  mothaed  with 
ig  and  gilding.  Every  famous  maniUacloiT  pioihica] 
•omcining  beyond  the  ordinary,  but  undoubtedly  tbe  fint  ol 
Eurcfieu  factories  during  this  period  waa  that  of  Ucaan  Hinton 
at  Stoke-upon-TccDt.  M.  Leon  Atdoiu,  a  dcscendaul  of  the 
Amoui'i  of  Apt,  an  cJd  family  ol  French  potters,  waa  al  lUs 
time  the  technical  and  artistic  director  of  Measra  UlDtcm'l 
works,  and  he  was  the  only  pottery  director  during  the  t^ 
century  who  could  in  any  sense  be  compared  wilhM-Broogaiart 
of  Steres.  M.  Ameui  csmbioed  in  a  remarkable  degree  artistic 
with  technical  skill,  and  under  his  muagemail  the  works  ot 
Messrs  Minion  bf^ame  the  greatest  centre  of  ceramic  ait  n 
Europe.  Skilful  modeUcn.  like  Jeanoest,  Carrieie-BdleuM, 
and  Pntat,  and  pottery  painters  such  as  A.  Boullenler,  Mounll, 
E.  Leasore  and  L.  Solon  were  engaged  at  thia  factory  and  pro- 
of the  most  characteristic  European  decotatioDs  ol 


rot  th 


To  this  period,  0    .  _  , 

tiiat  of  B-qxcial  porcelain  known  as  "Farias."  This  in  its 
finest  eipressioDwiaa  "biicuil"  porcelain  used  1«  the  pnduction 
of  stitoettes  and gIDuparivaUing  the  finest  iStb  century  "bfacoil" 
figuresofS£vrca  and  Derby.  Ilocerna  probable  that  tttis  Parian 
was  first  made  at  the  woAs  ol  Copeland  and  GarrUt,  at  Stoke- 
upon-Trent;  but  it  was  immediately  adopted  al  Minton's, 
Wedgwood's,  and  at  WarccMei;  and  each  ot  these  firms  used  it 
in  a  distinctive  way.  Glaicd  Parian  was  also  maaufadnnd  at 
the  Belleek  Porcelain  Woil«  in  Ireland  (the  only  Irish  poitelaia 
works  of  any  nou),  ud  later  its  maimfactDn  was  devdeped  by 
the  Worcester  Koyal  Poreelain  Company,  Moore  Brotboa  ol 
Longton,  and  other  En^Ish  manufacturers  until  it  becaaoe  an 
important  braqch  ol  the  English  porcelain  made  in  the  period 

Japmua  iKJLiuna. — At  the  Paris  Eihilntian  of  ifi6j  tbe  great 
collection  of  the  applied  arts  of  Japan  took  Europe  by  stDnn. 
and  there  was  an  immediate  outbreak  of  adaptations  of  Japanese 
art  in  Europe  once  more;  not  as  in  the  iSth  century,  wboi  the 
old  J^>anese  patterns  were  o^ied  or  frankly  imitatoi.  but  a 
European-Japanese  style  arose,  based  on  Lhc  methoda  and  ideas 
of  tbe  great  Japanese  paioten  and  draHghtsmen,  tbe  woriters  la 
metal,  in  imn.  in  bcquer  and  ia  silk.  Jn  England  the  Woicestci 
Royal  Porcelain  Company  produced  a  aeriea  of  eluborate  and 
sklUul  pieces  in^ired  from  this  aourct,  which  far  perfect  and 
minute  ciccutioa  must  bo  ranked  before  ail  otiwr  Eun^icaB 
woriLS  ol  their  kind. 

art  was.  however,  develoued  at  tbe  Royal  CopeabagcD  works, 
notonly  famous  alt  over  the  world, 
porcelain  decoration  which  is  bdcg 
1  at  moit  01  tne  continental  factories.  By  [he  use  of  the 
redish  felspar  and  quarta  and  the  fincat  chiim  dayi  hoa 
ly  or  Cornwall  a  material  of  oicelient  quality  is  prepared. 
this  naturalistic  paiptiags  of  birds,  £shes,  ■■"w^l*  and 
c  norlhem  landscapes  and  ^gure  subjects  arc  painted  ia 
under-glaie  blues,  greys  and  gteeoa.  Tbe  Royal  Copa- 
lork;  has  also  produced  a  prolusion  of  akilfully  modclkd 


1  of  which  ar. 


Berlin,  S^res  and  other  European  factories 
em  Copephagai  style  of  decoration,  but  the 
skiliu]  productioos  wliidi  were 


adopted  the  rm 
Ji^>ancse  are  no 
oiiginaily  inspired  by  their  nvo  early  work, 

StBrnaoTti. — Uention  must  be  made  of  tbe  revival  of  the 
mannfactore  of  artistic  atoncwam  by  Douttont  of  Lunbcth,  and 
Villcroy  ud  Boch,  the  great  Gennaa  potten.  Doitltons,  bcsidia 
reviving  the  cJder  forms  ol  English  stanntacB,  made  soot 
entirely  new  departures,  and  tixir  pieces  with  deajgu  etched  ia 
the  clay  an  admirable  eiamples  of  the  right  tae  d  a  icfracMy 
materiaL    ViUercy  and  Boch  Tqmkduned  tbe  old  RbeniBb   ' 

mostly  In  Gecman  fomis  that  bave  iiot 
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^Mul><  Jfmili.-^WbilttbeBRsI  pottnics  of  Europe  btvebecn 
employed  la  impiavin^  Iheir  mcIbodK  at  mi  ' 
CODMlldtliBg  thta  kiiAvrkdge  on  'the  tecfanical  and  Kjenti^ 
lide,  w  llal  Uiey  ue  »bl*  tc  pioduco  potleiy  more  pofcct 
in  (hipe,  with  A  higher  degree  oi  ^iih  uid  greater  cerlujity  of 
TOUlt  thu  vu  ever  known  beioce,  it  cuiuil  be  said  Uut  the 
uliitic  nenlu  have  been  nnnnKiausle  with  the  labour  ei- 
peiukd.  FortuEutdy,  faoitever,  tho  mccea  erf  iheM  important 
ioduiaiil  toncemi  in  ilemiLypiiig  modera  pcoduciion  hit  isdted 
■  coa^aable  numbei  ot  devec  men,  either  potters  oi  uisu, 
ta  bocOBit  «Iiil-poUcn  tuid  producen  of  individual  niro, 
ofWn  recilKng  the  Korkaof  the  gieil  scbooli  oi  bygone  centuiici. 
This  tiiaveinent,whiebta-dayhai  its  cjEpDnenlainCvcjy  European 
ry  aaiKllasinlhe  Umcsl  Stltee  of  Am 


CERAMICS 

by  the  loven  of 


teit  ta  the  old  French 
faienee  led  to  various  attcnopts  at  poliery-nuking  by  the  old 
methods  of  haitdwaik  and  rule  <£  thumb-  Aviurau  of  Toun 
(184;),  Pull  ol  Paris  (iSjj),  and  BsiIhhI  (iSjg)  began  lo  make 
pieces  in  the  Slyle  of  Palisay,  ind  Uly«e  of  Bloia  (.Mj)  revived 
painled  faience  in  imiullon  of  that  of  Nevcrt.     Slowly  a  demand 


.  lintcd  polleiy  > 
•ad  in  FtiBce  and  01 


ts. began  10  dabble  i 


sn  »me  poilery  miuulBclurer, 

■Iter  they  had  been  decorated 

and  hred;  or^he  became  altacbeil 

to  a  pailiculat  lailoiy  and  hi» 

pnducliam  wen  sdd  by  the  pi 

amnieur  potter,  and  eithet  war 

ted  alone  or  cncDutagcd  other 

own  in  dch  liaa,  whose  worka  were  not  only  ctLeemed  in  Iheir 
own  day,  but  arc  aJao  liicdy  to  be  regarded  alwayi  a3  aisoag 
ihe  distinguished  prodnctioiis  ol  the  rgth  eenluiyv  Emile 
Lenere  and  Chapdet  were  both  painioi  Who  welt  attracted  by 
the  technique  of  the  potter,  Foraomc  time  they  bought  speci- 
mens of  pottery  from  a  smaU  manufacluler  named  Laurin  at 
Bonrg-la-Reine,  apd  after  a  time  they  definitely  forsook  picloiifll 
■n  for  that  ol  (he  pettsr.  Lesore  painted  in  underglue  oolaun 
in  a  delicate  ikelchy  style  figure-sub^ls,  mostly  sdapled  fronu 
old  engravings.  Ue  mrked  fm  a  ibart  litae  at  Sdvrcs,  and  I]ien, 
like  SB  inlny  olber  Fcendi  pottery  utisli  of  this  period,  he 
came  to  Mlnton's  In  Englud,  and  fiiully  entered  into  an  en- 
■■SHneatwith  the  old  &aa  ol  Joriah  Wedgwood  It  Sons  which 
GODtinfled  almost  to  hiideilfa  (1860-1876).  On  their  Ei«  cream- 
odotned  taitbenwace  he  fetched  miny  thousands  ol  laociful 
de^^^whicbhada  great  vogue  in  the 'itvcniies  and  'dghtiesof 
the  lasL  cvntury.  Chapefetpursueda  very  dUfeimt  course.  His 
Gnt  innovation  was  a  method  known  at  "  Baiboline  "  di  slip- 
painting,  in  which  cokmred  days  weie  used  "  imposio,"  often  in 
coniidenble  thickness,  so  that  oiler  iIk  work  hod  been  hred  and 

years  this  style  of  decotstlen  became  the  lage  all  over  Esrope, 

and  is  now  only  used  for  the  decoration  ol  common  wares. 
Ultimately,  Chapelel  gave  up  painting  and  applied  himself  lo  tiie 
diiCDveiy  of  technical  novelties.  He  was  tppuently  Itie  fast 
European  pott«r  Id  peoduce  flamW  tfaiei  aliei  the  maimct  ol 
the  CUmse,  and  a  6m  coUectioa  of  these  pRiducii«u  <d  hi*  is 
prtiervttlin  the  muaeumat  S*vra. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  French  innovators  was,  however, 
Thfodore  Deck,  who  had  been  tnined  as  a  working  potter  and 
■m^  led  to  forsake  ihetnanagemen  t  of  an  ordinary  tik  and  pottery 


in  Paris  to  eiperiment  a 


Hes 


■  little  workshop 
tspidly  gathered  round  him  a  number  ti  young  pain  ti.-n  all  eager 
to  BiperiDient  in  the  magniScenl  coloutt  which  Deck  with  his 
passionate  love  of  Persian  and  other  oriental  pottery  could  place 
al  thdr  disposal.  Within  a  few  years  this  venture  was  so  success- 
ful that  Seek  was  known  all  over  the  civilized  world  as  a  gnat 
patter,  and  hit  original  creations,  painted  by  men  like  Hanviei, 
Collin,  £hTmaDn,AiUui  ud  other  ailiua,  were  readily  pulcbascd 


art  in  mary  country.    The  ciowd  of 

rhen  be  was  appointed  tlirector  of  the 
National  ManuIacUiiy  at  Sf vies,  for  be  was  the  only  practical 
potter  who  bad  ever  occupied  that  positions  but  be  died  in  1890 
brforebehadbe«nabletoimpieuhitpert«iality«o  the  work  of 
Sivres. 

Tbe  same  movement  that  was  active  in  France  found  its  ei- 
ponents  In  ether  countries  aa  welL  In  Italy  and  the  wutb  ol 
Fiance  the  last  quartei  of  the  jqtb  century  witnessed  a  revival 
of  Italian  majolica  and  of  lustre  decoiation.  Prominent  in  this 
dircctisD  were  the  ptaduclions  of  CanlegalU  el  Florence  and  of 
Ihe  Uai&icrs  of  Colfe-Juan  neat  Canncti  while  in  England 

and  vases  decorated  with  lustres,  or  with  painted  coLours  recalling 
thou  of  the  Persian  and  5>Tian  pollen  ol  the  middle  agei.  This 
departure  in  England  was,  however,  followed  up  by  many 
roanufacturers  who  wen  keenly  alive  Lo  the  possibilities  ol 

Company  of  Jack£eld,  and  Minion's  of  Stoke-upon -Trent,  pro- 
duced much  eicellent  work,  in  tiles  and  vases  inspired  (torn  the 

Meantime,isAmeiiealhetehad  been  growing  up  a  manuticlure 
ol  pottery  alter  the  approved  methods,  in  Titnton,  New  Jersey; 
East  Liverpool,  Zanesville  and  Cincinnati  (Ohio).  To  all  these 
centres  English  workmen  had  been  attiacled,  and  earthenware 
after  the  current  English  styles  was  manuliclured;  but,  as 
was  Ibe  cose  in  Europe,  iudividual  eflortB  were  made  lo  produce 
utiatjc  pottery.  The  first  and  best  known  ol  these  arlisiic  do- 
parlureswas  that  of  the  Rnokwood  Pottery  at  Cindonati,  and 
again  it  was  an  amateur,  Mn  Bdlamy  Stoccr,  who  founded  an 

From  laSo  to  18S9  the  work  was  mainly  carried  on  at  the 
expense  of  this  lady,  but  since  that  date  the  enterprise  has  becti 
self-supporting,  and  tbe  Rookwood  pottery  faai  become  knows 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Utter  half  of  Ibe  igth  century  alio  wiinevfd  tbe  develop; 
raent  of  new  branches  of  pottery  manufacture  for  sanitaiy  pup- 
poses — and  Lt  is  not  too  much  10  say  that  taudl  of  the  improved 


siihiB  by  the  si 


dat  appliances  invented  by  potters  for  ibese 
purposes.  In  ths  diieclion  the  English  poitea  undoubtedly 
led  Ibe  way,  and  not  only  have  their  DKthnda.been  imitated 
abroad,  but  En^ish  manidaciuiers  have  also  established  large 
works  in  Germany,  France  and  the  United  Stales  of  America. 
Varieties,  too,  of  hard-fiied  pottery,  comprising  earthenwares, 
stODewaiea  and  porcelains,  have  been  invented  for  use  in  the 
chemical  and  electrical  industries.  Bui  these  belong  lo  the  great 
modem  branch  of  pottery  manufacture,  not  lo  pottery  arL  In 
the  same  way,  the  revived  atlcntioo  paid  to  the  various  forms  of 
pottery  for  the  iolerior  and  exterior  of  baJldings  belonff  rather 
to  the  questtoo  of  muni  decoiation  than  of  pottery. 

At  the  begiojiing  of  the  leth  century  we  hnd  England  and 
Germany  the  leading  pottery  manufacturing  countries;  Germany 
eicelling  in  Ihe  amount  of  its  output,  and  England  in  the  Snenest 
and  finisb  of  lis  productions.  France,  in  adthlion  to  the  National 
Mansfaclory  at  S«via,  at  much  as  ever  divorced  from  commerce, 
boa  ils  porcelain  industry  al  Limogei  and  large  manufactories 
ot  liles  and  earthenware  in  many  departments;  while  there  ate 
also  a  number  of  artist  potters  like  Lachenal.  Dalpayrat,  Dcla- 
herche  and  Taiile  Doat  who  make  purely  artistic  pottery  in 
hard.fired  sloheuam  (grh)  and  porcelain,  while  the  production 
of  decorative  stonewares  lot  building  purposes  has  been  developed 
by  such  firms  as  Bigol,  Boulanger  and  E.  MUller.  A  great 
development  has  also  taken  place  in  the  pniducliDi     '' 


Tlief 


IS  Delft  n 


mtitles  of  painted  blue  and  while  eatlhnwan! 

English  and  not  in  the  old  Dutch  fashion),  has 

been  eipeTiniBniing  largely  in  tbe  devdopmenl  of  crystsllinc 

'  Fpalescent  ^lea  and  in  ItBtra,  while  Ihe  Roacnburg  factory 

at  the  Hague  and  a  factory  al  Puramerende,  near  Amsterdam, 

-live  bul  tatber  biiaire  painted  pol  lety  and 

porcelain      The  luccat  oi  tbe  Royal  Copenhagen  factory  has 
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■heady  heCD  iMiiltoiKd,  Ud  (liii  iiicceB )«( 10  the  lanDditian  of 
BIng  ft  GHwUu]  e(  CopoihigcD,  obo  lugcly  follow  the  iLyk* 
of  decontiaii  InllialH]  at  the  Rojnl  maria.  In  Stredcn  there 
■le  t*o  Impoituit  lactOTia  >t  Rfintnnd  and  Giuufibaig. 
Under  the  uxompibhed  dJKCtor  of  the  RSntiand  factoiy,  Mr 
Robert  AlmttrOni,  a  great  v^ety  ot  products  have  been  nccen- 
luUy  mimifactund,  including  hatd-paate  pomliln,  EngUih 
bone  china,  eartheawue,  Dujalica  and  >lo««a.  Italy,  Spain  and 
Belgium  have  abo  important  modem  potteiy  wtirlu. 

In  the  United  Sutei  of  America  there  ue  large  atabliihiDesti 
for  the  mannfactnK  of  eartheDOSre,  bone  china  and  tibet,  all 
after  the  English  faahion,  while  m  addition  there  are  a  ndmbti 
of  eiperimental  kihu  at  work  prndncing  artiitic  polleiy.  The 
Ronliwood  factor)'  ba»  already  been  mentioned,  bot  the  warea 
produced  at  the  Grueby  factory  and  by  Mn  Rotnneau  and  T. 
Brouwtr  art  aln  worthy  of  note.  (See  "  Report  00  American 
Art  Fotleiy,"  -pp.  ijii-gii  lA  Sfaid  Htfarls  rj  Iht  US.  Cauui 
OMC  Uiuinlaa-ra,at.  Hi.    ims.)  .„         .  ,     ,       , 

Trekmiem  FoOtry  Wtrku — It  u  ody  peeaible  to  jrn  a  ■etoctioa  of 
the  bat  of  tbe  modera  itaiidard  wvki  deKliag  with  ibe  t«hnital 
aide  of  pottery  production.  Broogniart,  Traiti  da  arti  dramipui 
(lid  ed.,  Pin'i,  tS;;).  with  notes  and  addilioiu  by  Sa1v(ut;  E. 
Sourry,  Trnlf  dM  Rd»M«  cMiHqHi  (Pirii,  1B07):  TModore 

Parii.  tfOlh  iTi 
imment  Stiiriflen 

OJllUnnnbetk, 

_,  1,  Pa,  USJl,  i»95);  Villiim 

Buitoa,  Pcn^oin  ILondcni,  1906).  (W.  B-*) 

CBBtEtOTBin,  a  raineiat  spcdei  ooaditlng  of  nlvcr  chloride; 
an  ImpOflant  ore  of  silver.  The  name  ceraigyriCc  ia  a  GredL  form 
(from  drpai^  horn,  and  A^l^dt.  ailver)  of  the  older  name 
boniailver,  which  was  uied  by  K.  Gemer  al  lat  back  ai  1565. 
The  chloro-hronudc  and  bromide  of  ^ver  were  alio  indnded 
trnder  thia  terra  until  tbey  wen  diitingtiiihed  chemically  in 
1841  and  1841,  and  described  under  the  lUunet  eiobolite  and 
bramargyrite  (or  bnmyrlte)  n:9ectivrly:  the  chloride  then 
(UK  to  ba  diatingulihed  as  chlorargyrite.  tbou^  the  name 
cemgyrjls  ii  often  now  aiifriied  lo  this  alooe.  CMora-biDDio- 
iodide  ol  •itver  has  alio  been  lecogniied  ai  a  mineral  and  called 
Meinbotite.  All  Ibete  u«  stiikingly  alike  in  qipearance  and 
general  chaimdEis,  diSCTJng  euentially  on^  In  rhmiifal  cunpoai- 
lion,  and  it  mmld  M«in  better  U  leaeive  the  name  cerargyrite 
lor  the  wboto  gnn?,  (uing  tte  bbbhi  diloiwgyrite  (AgCl), 
embolite  {Ag(CI.  Bl)),  bnnargyrits  (AgBr)  aad  iodembaiile 
(Agfa,  Br,  1))  fat  the  diaerent  isonoephoas  nemben  of  the 
group.  They  a^'ctibic  tn  crystaliiEation,  with  the  cube  and  the 
ocUhtdron  u  proHiinent  lotraa,  but  crystals  ars  iiDall  and 
Bsually  indiitinil;  there  is  nodeavage.  They  are  soft  (H-gj) 
and  KC1il«  to  a  high  degree,  bang  readily  cut  with  a  knife 
Hke  hotn.  With  their  resinous  to  adamantine  lustre  and  their 
translucency  they  also  pttMnt  somewhat  the  appeannce  of  bom; 
hence  the  name  hocnsiiier.  Hie  odoor  varies  somewhat  with  the 
chemical  compotitloB,  being  giey  or  ootonriess  in  chlontgyrile, 
greenish-grey  in  embolite  and  bn>m*igytite,  md  gitenitb-yeUaw 
to  orange-yellow  <a  indembolita.  On  npoauR  to  Ughi  tbe 
tolow  ^jnickly  darkens.  The  sfiedGc  gravity  also  varie*  with  the 
compoaltion:  lor  the  pun  chloride  it  li  ;<sSi  ohd  the  higheat 
rtcoided  (or  an  lodembolite  is  b'j. 

The  hortnilvets  all  oour  under  dm  liar  eondithmi  and  ate  olten 
UMdaied  together;  Ihey  an  (ound  in  raetalUfBous  veins  with 
native  jflvn  and  ores  of  silver,  and  are  usnally  confined  to  the 
upper  otildlied  parts  ot  the  todes.  They  an  important  ««B  of 
silver  (the  pare  chk>rfd«  eontibi*  75- j%  of  divci},  atid  have  been 
eilentively  mined  at  levaral  places  In  Chile,  al»  in  Meiioo,  and 
at  Broken  Hill  In  New  South  Wales.  The  ehlorlde  and  cUot«- 
bromfde  have  been  found  Id  wvnal  Cnmish  mine*,  bvt  nevei 
In  very  large  amounls.  {L,  J.  S.) 

CBRIBRVS.  In  Cnek  aiytlulogy,  the  dog  who  gnu^  the 
entrance  to  the  lower  world.  He  aOowed  *II  to  entet 
seised  those  who  attempted  to  escape.  According  to  Hesiod 
<r*e^.  jii),  he  was  a  fifty-hiaded  mouler  with  afearfol  bark, 
the  oflqiring  of  IVphon  and   £chidna.    He  wai  niioi^ 


sated  with  one,  two  or  (nsually)  three  heidi,  oHen  with 

il  of  a  snake  or  with  (Bakes  growing  {[wn  his  bead  or  twined 
hisbody.    Oneof  thetasksimpoaedupoB  Hetackawaato 
fetch  Ceibenu  tma  below  to  the  upper  worid,  a  lavourlteaobjccb 


CKUHC  (d.  5J4),  loonder  of  the  West  Saxon  kimdom,  i> 

described  as  an  ealdofidu  who  in  4«5  >>i>deil  wUh  Us  tao  Cywk 

Hampshire,  iriiCR  be  was  auadud  at  once  by  tbe  BriWB*. 

NotMng  mre  la  htaitt  of  Um  nntil  joS,  when  he  defeated  the 

Britons  with  peat  daogUer.    StrfagdiBned  by  Irah  *ni«*l* 


whkfakatbeeoU 
this  year  took  the  title  of  king.  Ttinnng  weMsnrd,  Cetdicappean 
tohavebeendeleatedbytbcBiilODilDSioatBadbiiiyor  Haunt 
Badon,  In  Unset,  aad  b  ji;  yet  another  fight  with  the  BiitODi 
isreootded.    Ili»lsat*oAnatb*CMiqiKM«(tkIskolWi^t, 

probably  in  tl    '  '  "    '~' 

""     *     '     iceoli^utt.-. 

icsald 


Id.  C  numner  (Oiford,  1896):  E.  GiKB,  On^iui  CMtat  (Londoii. 
lMj)  1  J.  R.  Gem,  Tkt  liaUt  «/  Em^oMd  (Li^idoa,  i«f  7)- 

CBBDtUniHS,  a  Gnostic  sect,  founded  by  Cerdo,  a  Sytiaii, 

ihocame  to  Rome  about  137,  but  coacemlng  irtuae  histofy 

little  is  known.    They  held  that  Ibeie  are  two  Emt  amts— the 

perfectly  good  and  the  perfectly  evil.     The  lalta  ia  also  Ibe 

tor  of  the  world,  tbe  god  of  the' J»n,  and  Che  author  ol  Ike 

TatamenC.    Jesus  Christ  ii  the  son  of  the  good  deity;  be 

seu  fnto  Ibe  world  to  oppose  tbe  evil;  bnt  Us  incaiulioa, 

■Ddtbtttltn  his  sulIeTtagSiWem  mere  appeannce.    Re^rdisc 

the  body  aa  Hk  wetk  of  the  evil  deity ,  the  Cenfasiui*  foroed  a 

moral  aysten  of  great  severity,  pnhffaiting  marriage,  wine  aad 

tbe  eating  of  teih,  and  admating  laatiiig  aad  otber  anstnitipa. 

Most  of  what  tba  Fathers  narrate  of  Cerdo'i  teneta  has  pmbahly 

been  traiuletred  to  him  from  his  famou*  pupil  Mardon,  lil> 

whom  be  ia  said  to  have  rciectsl  the  Old  TcaUssent  and  thn 

icept  pan  of  Luke's  (^sspd  and  of  Paul'*  l^Ika.     (Sa 


Mucn 


».) 
(CtMtus),  PSnUlDS  (lit  (cntury  ul),  Roman 
gencial,  a  near  relative  of  the  empemr  Vequsian.  He  is  tint 
heard  of  during  tbe  reign  of  Nero  in  Britain,  wtaere  he  was  cob- 
plelely  defeated  (iJi,  ti)  by  Boadicca.  Eight  yean  lata 
he  played  an  ImportsDI  pari  in  tbe  capture  ol  Rome  by  Iba 
supporters  of  Veqwsiaa.  In  70  tie  put  down  the  rcvolc  tl 
Civilis  (f.v-)-  Id  7t,  as  govemnr  of  Britain,  where  be  had  aa 
a  subonhnate  the  famous  Agricola,  he  Inflicted  senre  dcftata 
upon  the  Brigint*),  the  most  powerful  o(  the  tribes  tt  Britain. 
Tadtu)  says  that  be  was  a  bold  soldier  rather  than  a  carefid 
gttietal,  and  pTtferted  to  stake  everything  on  the  issoe  of  a 
tingle  eiTgsgement.  He  possessed  rULlural  dotinence  of  a  hind 
that  readily  appealed  to  his  sddicra.  His  loinlly  towards  his 
Eupettors  was  unshakable. 
Tidlus.  Annali.  ii>.  31 ;  Hiilerm.  »\.  w.  78.  iv 

CERES,  an  old  Ilalisn  goddess  of  agricultun 
probably  mans  the  "creator"  or  "created,"  a 
trrsim  and  cngre.  But  wben  Greek  deidcs  wi 
into  Rome  on  tbe  advice  at  the  Sibylline  bonks  (itt  4qs  n.c., 
on  the  occasion  of  a  severe  drought),  Demeter,  the  Greek  goddess 
of  teed  and  harvest,  whose  worship  was  already  mmo»n  In 
Skily  and  Lower  Italy,  tnurped  the  plarc  of  Ceres  in  Rome. 
or  rather,  to  Ceres  were  added  the  religious  rites  which  tbe  Gre^ 
paid  to  Dcmeier,  and  the  niytbologica]  inddr  nts  which  ori^nated 
with  her.  Al  the  same  time  the  cull  of  Dionysus  and  Periepbooe 
(see  Lraza  and  Libiba)  was  in ITDdnced.  Tbe  rites  ot  Certs  were 
Gredt  in  language  and  (orm.  Her  pileaeases  were  Italian  Cieds 
and  her  temple  was  Greek  in  Its  architecture  and  built  by  Greek 
artists.  She  was  worshipped  almosl 
and  her  temple  neat  tbe  Cnma  Mat 
the  plebelas  aedUca,  one  of  wboae  dutka  wu  the  snpB 


■I,T5.»S.v 


nnected  with 
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dM  tatinh  were  Ibc  Ml  Corii 
or  CtnoUa  {mate  avnclly,  CtrMia),  (wis*  bdd  umially  tram 
April  11-19  (Orid,  Foifi,  iv.  J91  S.l;  ■  aaxiru]  feitiyil, 
in  Aufiot,  to  cdabnlc  Ibc  Kunlcn  of  Ccm  uid  PrOKriiine, 
is  vUch  womcsB,  dnsied  in  while,  ifUr  %  fut  of  sias  iayi 
«a(KdtlieBQdck«tliafint-&nitiofIhcliirTat  (Livrnii.  s«): 
uid  tbB  J^mBUm  CtnrU,  a  fut  kho  iunduced  (igi  vjx)  by 
GonnBHid  of  the  SOiylUiie  booki  (Uvy  nvL  jj),  it  fint  held 
only  evtty  fom  ycu>,  thcs  uumaUjr  on  tlic  4th  of  October.  Id 
litnIiBtetCnciinicoafnwdiritliTdliB.  (SailiaDEiiETEi.1 
CnnWIU.  k  Mwn  of  Aptdis,  Itdjr,  in  the  provincx  al 
Fof(la,96n.SX.bynilfnDthatnnio[Foggia.  Fop.  (1901) 
34,199.  It  wu  nbnilt  afta  •  fnM  mtiiqiiikt  in  1731,  ud  hu 
■  ceniMcnUc  acikultnnl  tndt  Im  is«j  tb«  Epsoimdi  unds- 
Goniilo  de  Coidob*  defeated  the  Frtoch  nnder  tlu  due  de 
Nenusn  bdow  tlie  t<ran— a  Tictoiy  wiiicb  Biacie  tba  fcingdam 
o[  Nai^n  into  a  ^MaUi  pravlBce  in  Italy.  Cerignola  occnpic* 
'  B  lils  of  Fmfuie,  a  (tatiDn  oa  tha  >^  'naiana  bilveea 


CBBI0OTT0,callcdkKallyUDB(aiu:.i(cf3ta 
Gi'.oBdiJiyXiU>l}<i<n4,BiiUaiidoiGi«ca,l        _    _ 
loDiu  ■raapiaad  tittiatcd  butmiai  Cytltaa  {Origo)  and 

•    -         ■      -'    1  beM*«a  I 

mtliaai 


npluamlincoBvaislive^TeceiittiBUi.  Wtliaa  area  of  about 
to  iq.  u.  It  anppon*  ■  popnbtiiBi  of  dmit  job,  irto  aie  mainly 
Cnun  KfuiOH,  and  In  bvoonlile  aeann  ezpoiti  a  quinljty  of 
foodvlitaL  ItnalonsalaniBtitenaortoianakiteteB.  IXH 
ftmoiu  fn  tlie  difcovay  Iq  ign,  doM  to  ila  caaM,  of  tlie  medi 
of  an  anaent  Mp  nitli  a  caifo  of  bletne  and  maAk  ttatau. 
j>.  100),  an  early  Chmtiin  herelie,  coa- 
Lth  tite  doa^  yean  of  the  apoitla  John,  "who, 
the  well-known  itozy  of  Polycazii,  nported  by 
Ircnaeus  (iii.  3)  and  twice  ncordcd  in  EioeUia  {Hvt.  Bed, 
iii.  ta,ti.  14),  made  a  huly  eiit  ftom  a  hath  la  Ephena  on 
leiimog  that  CetiDthm  wu  within.  Other  eaily  uxxrunli  apee 
iji  Ttia^inj  (}ie  provinoe  of  Asia  the  icena  of  hii  actiTily,  and 
Hipiulytaa  (flair,  vii.  jj)  crediu  him  wi than  Egyptian  trabnng. 
Tlwe  can  be  so  truih  in  the  notice  given  by  Epi)ilianiiti  {ffatr. 
xniiL  4]  that  Ceiinthiu  bad  in  eaiUer  daya  it  Jenoilem  led 
the  jndaiiing  oppoution  agiinst  ^oL 

•n»  difficult  of  defining  Ceiinthoa'a  theological  petition  ii 
duenotcmfytotlwpaadtyofavitiniicabnttathefact  ttM-tha 
■iUiew  of  the  two  principal  nitbwitiea|lTeaania(i.  ifi.liL  11) 
and  Bi(90|yUa  (Jyatafaia),  data  not  agtob  Fanho-,  Innaeta 
liimHlf  In  OD*  puMga  f aih  to  ■li-Ki.jiit.t.  between  Ceiiuthiaa 
and  Valcitinlan  dociiinai.  It  would  v^car,  hflnevtr.  .tint 
Ccrindua  laid  itnaa  on  the  tite  of  ditiuacimni  and  < 
aUcrram*  of  tlH  Sabbath.  He  tao^  that  the  wdiU  ha 
Dade  by  angd^  from  ooe  of  whom,  the  gad  of  the  Jn 
people  ol  laacl  had  leodiad  their  l»w,  which  waa  not  f 
The  only  New  Tolament  writing  which  he  accept^ 
mnlilatcd  (iovtl  of  MatUie*.    Jtaia  was  tlte  oSqmag  of  Joteph 

and  Uaiy,  awl  CB  l>ha  at  the  baptint 

itvealing  the  littlieMo  unknown  Father, 
miraCBlooapowa.  lUi  Omtt  left  Jecmapin  before  tlie  Paiahm, 
andthanamtctiODat JeauawaailiUinthefanire.  Togethea 
with  thaK  Hinenliat  giwctic  ideaa,  Cointhui,  if  mmqrtnut 
the  notfaaof  Gaiu*  the  Roman  Fnbytet  (c  19s)  and  1)109^01 
of  AleMidiia  (<■  i*a),  held  a  violBnt  and  aade  fom  of  cbilir  — 

for  le^  obaorancB  with  bold  oitidni  of  the  Iaw  UaeU 
wlaja  and  of  iti  otigiii,"  whidi  lonindi  na  of  the  Clemai 
SnaputiaM.  -CointhnaiiaUendof  jodairing  duJMlan  and 

CBRtra  (vmbol  Co,  atcodc  wei^t  140-15),' ■  mttaSk 
chrmhal  fltn-fnf  whr  h  trm  — i***  1*"  t—-"**"  *■  ii»«—t— ™'- 
cttite,.  nmanUte,  eineiiitei   BDnadta,  parinta  and  many 

yttrium.  mlneTala.    llieiiuticulHBitli.tDntainiDg  " '" 

diKmreted  by  M.  H.  Kl^nMh  in  1809,  tdiDit   J.  1 
ajwutthe 


■  HolyQ 


,    Aeeordlw  to  WppofytBi  and  E^phadai 


it  wu  the  vxidt  of  a  new  metal.  wUch  lie  termed  cerium. 

crude  onde  ol  the  mctsl  is  obuiotd  from  ceritc,  by  evaporat- 

he  minciJ  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  removing  eicoi  of 

And  diuoLvicg  the  raiduc  in  ice-cold  watery  sulphuretted 

hydTt>gFn  b  paaud  through  the  solution,  which  It  then  Eltered, 

acidified  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  precipitated  as  oialile 

by  oxalic  acid;  the  oxalate  is  tben  converted  into  oilde  by 

~  ^le  cTvde  oxide  so  obtained  (which  ccmtalns 

lanthanum  and  didymium  oiida)  the  cerium  may  be  sffiarated 

into  ita  double  lulpliatc  on  the  addition  of  potaa- 

,  the  fu^tbatca  of  the  ceriom  group  being  insoluble 

..  _. 1  BoluticRi  of  potanlum  sui^late.    The  sulphate 

■ilhKTur ntly •  hnibld  with  water,  when  abssic  lulphate  is 


r.  Weldad,  JTMOfajbru,  1SS4,  v.  jog. 
The  metal  wt*  Gnt  obtained,  in  an  impnie  Mate,  by  C.  G. 
Mosander,  by  flaing  its  cliloi^de  withsodium.  W.  F.  HiUebiaud 
'  T.  N«t»n  luiTe  prepared  ii  by  the  electroljiMs  of  the  melted 
Hide  (FdCf.  4iiiL.  1R75.  <  SC,  p.  4M);  end  C.  Wnller  (SovUc, 
t,  iiiv.  M4)  obtained  it  by  heating  Ihe  diaiide  with  mag- 
itmk  powder.  Hie  metal  has  somewhat  the  appearance  ef 
I,  and  has  a  ipcd^c  giavity  of  e-6iS,  which,  after  melting, 
■creased  to  6-t>S.  Its  ipedfic  beat  is  004479  (W.  F.  HOle- 
brand).  tt  is  pennaoent  in  dry  air,  but  tsmiihes  in  moist  air; 
be  bammoed  and  rolkd;  it  mehs  at  di^^  C.    It  bums 


accompanied  by  oomboMiaii  of  the  metsL  Wth  water  it  Is 
dowly  (sumted  buo  the  dioilde.  Cold  conceBttated  nitric 
aad  sulphuric  adds  are  Wtbouf  action  on  the  metal,  -but  it 
'  rapidly  with,  dilute  mliic  and  hydrochloric  adi^  Tbt 
le  ii  used  in  tocaadescent  gi*  maptla  (sec  LicBTiHa). 


t.  Cc/>^  i 


^ned  by  heating  the  arbonateir  a  cnrrerloAiydragcB.      .. 

lish-^TFcn  powd«,  which  on  ■aponirc  Apidly  CDmbinei  with  the 
Fgen  of  Ilie  sir.    By  the  •ddilion  of  awiic  •ixU  to  cerous  olti,  a 

[^  is  produod  wbeD  CFiium  carbonate,  nitiate.  Hjlphate  or 
ilate  ii  beaiBl  ia  ait.  It  Is  a  white  or  pale  yellow  compound, 
ich  bcCDmea  reddish  oa  heating.  Its  qicdfic  gravity  Is  6-739, 
i  ia  spedb:  hsat  0-0(77.  It  la  Hit,ndi»d  toibe  aieuUlic  oDadJ- 
D  on  Mating  with  caiboa.  Coocentnted  sulpbinic  acid  disscina 
*  oxide,  fomlng  a  yellowisb  solutiaQ  and  oione.  By  suspending 
precipitated  cetoui  hTdteiide  in  water  and  panbig  chloiina 
ngh  tfaa  Mlutina.  a  brVMid  lam  ol  the  diokide.  SCeA-niiO,  is 
linad,  which  ii  naduy  leluUe  ia  nitric  ud  lulpburk  neidi^ 


le  (Lrc«q  dr  B 


cMmSe.  with  ul^.uu^.  »  u 
CeO.'iAO,  is  Imned  t^  the 
■odium  acetate  and  hyorDgen 
Camtia  umiiu,  tBU,  loo,  p.  6..,,. 

Cerous  chlonde,  CeCli,  ii  obtained  when  (be  metal  i*  burned  in 
chlorine;  when  n  mixture  of  ccrou  oudc  and  carbon  >■  bested  in 
chlorine;  or  by  ra|^  heatbig  of  the  dioxide  in  a  stream  of  carbon 
mouUe  aad  tUeeine.  It  JaeDlourkasnibstaBea.whldibaaiil* 
iBiible.  A  Imbaled  dilorib  ti  eem|HMtkn  3CeCl.-lfiKfO  i>  a&s 
kiuwn,  aad  u  obtained  iriien  a  solution  of  cerous  oxide  m  hydnn 
ehlotic  acid  la  evaporated  over  inlphuric  sdd.  Double  ssRs  ol 
eenuschlotUawithteanmechleride.  mercuric  chloride.  Bod  plat  inic 
ehlaiideanabahBows.  Cerous  btemkte,3CeBrr3H|0,  and  iodide. 
Celi-OHA  an  Imown.  Cemus  sulphide.  Cefi.  Railtq  on  hefiuit 
cerium  with  sulpbor  or  cerium  oxide  ia  (3rL»a  Iniulplude  vapoor. 
It  is  a  led  infuable  mam  of  speciEc  gravity  jj-i.  and  is  ilowl/ 
decorapcwl  by  warm  water.  Tbesniphate,  Cei@Oi),,  iifnmiedaD 
dbsol^ag  tb*  caiboaale  la  snlphinfe  add.  or  on  dissohriit  Ibt  basic 
salldiat*  ia  tnlpbnric  add,  m  the  prcseace  of  sulphur  dioxide, 
nnpocatxDg  the  solution,  and  dcyiiif  theproduct  obtained,  at  hiob 


powdered  BpecificEravity3>913.raiDly  Soluble  la  «]d  water.    Many 
hvdntedfanasofthasulpliataanbiiaiini.  as  an  also  doable  sails 

cadmium  sulfJMIa.  X^DKau(nk,CfrII<(),i>ob(aisedwhentha 
hydrated  dio^de  is  diisolvtd  in  hydmlluaric  acid  and  the  solu- 
iloa  evapotaied  an  the  water  bath  (B.  BmnoB').  The  sutohate, 
CafSOiMHiO,  iTfaimsd  whea  the  haA  •alBliate  ta  d*  "  ' 
in  sBlpiiiiiic  add:  or  whoa  the  dhaidc  Is  diasoiv^ia  dll 
phnric  acid,  ana  fvapoated  n  aonw  over  iidphuric  a 


ycHaw  crystals  sdublo  In  water;  the  iqoeoua  solution  on 
og  grsdusUy  dspoaiting  •  basic  ailt,  Double  nrtphaten  of 
Sl£i2C((50^rlK;£OrlMACe(S0^3(NH.},SO,'4irf}ua 
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^aacbidt 

CHiiioi  nmpDUDdi  nay  tM  tvcofnizcd  by  tbe  red  riiccIpitAtc  0^ 
cerk  hydroiide,  wluck  h  fottaed  t^ta^odjaa  hypoAimtt  ia  idded 
la  t  oilourlcia  ouaam  aIl  For  die  Quntitktive  ^atfn,\t,ti\ni^  tt 
the  mruL  die  mJuar  prcdploted  byaiutic  poUah.  Ill 
nBiwd,  dried  hihI  hated,  ud  fineUy  veiclied  b  the  d 

The  aloinic  mc^t  ot  Brium  bu  Wn  dUmaioBi  b)  _. . 

(CtoM.  JVcwt.  1)95,  bed.  iBj)  from  the  siulyiu  of  the  onUtei  Ibc 
valm  obteliml  ™rying  from  HO.07  10  140.3s. 

CEKKniGHI.  HBHRI  <ig3i-iS96),  Ilaliu  polltidu  and 
fOMifiniist,  wai  boin  of  waUthy  puuti  at  HQui  Id  1031^  aod 
wu  dotioed  lor  tbc  Ic|^  pmbwioa.  Dunns  )>[■  itudiel  he 
became  iovglved  m  Ihe  lEvalutianuy  mavemcct.  He  i^yed  a 
CDDipicuam  part  in  [he  tnaurrectian  at  UiLm  la  iB^fl,  and  aln 
at  Rome  in  ■K4q,  whcrehehadaieat  ill  the  National  AnembLr. 
On  the  ofllapH  ol  the  nvolutiaiiary  govcnuoent  be  wis  amAnL 
[i3jd),  but  maitags]  to  scape  to  France,  nherc  he  enffiged 
in  comiucrct  and  banking,  became  nxtuialiard,  and  ars^nired 
a  large  loitune.  He  tool:  a  pnmiseBI  part  in  opptnng  the 
Socialiat  movcnVPij  and  in  April  1170,  having  subscribed  a 
laisc  iiun'la  the  ftuuia  of  a  ntnunitlcc  formed  to  combat  the 
Napoleook  plebiicite,  had  to  leave  the  country.  In  September 
IhefonnationoltheThiiditfpabLccBabledhimlorEtim.  but  be 
loon  left  Farii  to  titvel  in  (he  Eatt,  whence  be  returned  wiih  a 
fine  ait  cnUecIion,  ptltkljlarly  of  Japaneae  objecti.  Cumuchl 
ii  beat  known  [01  hia  publicalionl  on  financial  queiliiHU,  more 
e^ieciaUy  himetalliinL  Of  the lattet  be  waaan  ardent  champion, 
and  the  word  itactf  ia  aunmunljt  auppiiHed  to  have  originated 
with  him—at  leul  in  ita  Engiiih  form  It  ia  Gnt  found  in  bit 
Jtter  Vi*Jialal  (1S76).  Among  hti  other  woita  may  be 
mentionDd:  liieoinque  de  rtckaugs  {1S61);  IU%sie%  ies  seciiUs 
coaptmOta  ti88<);  It  BimHalliiwit  em  An^ttare  (1879);  It 
Grand  Pritii  it  fUmn,  htiHt  (1884).  Ue  died  at  Mentone 
onlbeiathof  MayiK^e. 

CE&OORAPHT  (Iiom  the  Cr.  ttiiiit,  wai,  and  yiMtiM,  to 
write),  the  art  of  p^'ni'ng  in  wai.     [See  BHOiaSTic  Fuhiinq.) 

CERBO  SB  PASGOi  01  Pasco,  a  miniog  town  of  rem,  capital 
of  Ibe  depaiunept  ol  Junin,  107  n.  (ill  m.  by  rail,  via  Oroya) 
N.E.  of  Lima,  Fop.  (1907  est,)  10,000.  It  ia  ailuated  on  the 
plateau  of  Bombao,  14,380  II.  above  lea-leveE,  and  in  the  midit 
of  one  of  Ibe  oldeat  and  richeit  ailver-mining  diatiicta  of  Pern. 
There  were  343  ailver  nunn  in  thii  district  in  iSqo,  and  al  the 
end  of  the  igfh  century  the  average  annual  output  since  the 
discovery  of  tbe  minca  in  ifijo  was  estimated  at  1,600,000  oc 
A  decline  in  tbe  silver  production  havinc  set  In,  the  Aduttirma 
company  which  had  become  owneti  of  Ibree-lourtha  of  the 
mining  properties  in  the  district  turned  its  attention-  to  the 
citenaive  copper  deposits  there,  biuU  a  railway  to  Oroya  Sj  m. 
distant,  anotbo,  15  a.  long,  to  the  coal.fiehli  of  GolbrisquisBa, 
north  of  Pasco,  and  then  erected  larpe  smelting  worta  (in  which 
f^oo  men  were  regularly  employed  in  1907)  S  m.  out  of  town  ajid 
4  m-  from  Uoeuone  beds.  Tbe  railway  to  Oroya  was  compleled 
in  1903,  ibe  coal  mine  branch  and  smelter  later  on,  and  in  1907 
the  copper  output  wu  »,i;i,oo9  Bi.  Tbe  town  of  Pasco  is 
badly  built  and  unattractive,  and  is.inhabiled  chiefly  by  mmlng 
labourers  and  their  families.  Its  population  is  increased  50%  in 
lime)  of  great  minrng  activity.  Tbe  name  Ceaa  de  Paaco  ia 
that  of  a  "  knot "  of  nnmntaiiu  nnitint  tbe  tm  great  ranges 
ol  the  Andes  at  this  point, 

CEKTALDO,  a  town  of  Tutcaiqr,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Florence,  ij  m.  S.S.W.  by  nil  md  iS  in.  diitct  fism  the  town 
of  FloiencE.  Pop,  (1991}  town,  455s;  corannBe,  9110.  It  ma 
tbe  boAe  of  the  bmflj  of  (^ovaanl  Boccaccio,  wbo  died  and  was 
biujtd  here  in  (37$.  ^  house  (o(  red  brick,  like  the  other  old 
bouN*  of  the  tomO  wa«  nstondin  iSsj  and  Bliad  «p  with  idd 
fnminue.'.  AstaliieDibud WMcMCtedin tbapcfndpalaqnaRlB 
187$.  The  Fahm  pRtorio,  «-  Vicaibk,  the  lesidaice  ol  tlB 
FfoKBtlne  flovciDora,  reontly  rMtond  to  its  oiigbul  condition, 
faaa  a  pictniMqu  Ste»At  and  couit  adonwd  with  owu  of  anni, 
and  ill  tliC  feUerior  ue  vaiioaa  frewoa  dating  from  the  13th  to 
(he  iMh  entmy.  Tbe  town  as  a  whole  is  plctumque,  and  lin 
on  a  hin  416  fL  above  sak-levcL 

Seet(.PulIai.£.CiBifarM*<anaUa(BeiBaB0.i9O4),p,ioiaH]. 


ISBtniRKa  miKial  onndstkig  of  lead  cubonate  (PtiCO,),' 
•ml  an  important  ORo(  lad,  Tbe  Dame  (aoaictimcaenDBeouti^ 
^>ellcini9le)Bf[OmtbeLM.«niiM,"«hitelead."  "  Cerasn 
nativa"  wu  meailoBed  by  K.  Gener  In  i^s,  *iid  ia  igii 
F.  S.  Beudant  applied  the  ns 

present  form,  cerussite,  isdue  to  W.  Haidingerfift^j). 
names  in  early  use  wen  lead^qiar  az 


tsomorphona  with  I     „  „  . 

qnently  tsnaned,  the  corapooitd  oyitafa  being 
paewlD.]KaagDiud  in  form.    Three  crystata  are 
usually  twmned  together  on  two  fices  of  the  prism 
■il  no) ,  producing  sia-rayed  steilale  groups  (*gs.  I 
and  s)  with  tbe  individual  crystals  inlcicro&ipg  [ 
at  angles  o(  nesrly  6a°,    Twrnning  00  the  lac«  of 
the  priim  r[i3o|,  the  angtea  of  which  are  also 
nearly  6a°,  pioducei  1  ilmilat  kind  ol  grouping,   I 
but  is  much  lessconiDon.     Crystals  an  ol  f  riquci 
occurrence,  and  they  usually  have  very  Ivrgbt  ^ 
and  smooth  facea.    The  a'     '  *    ' 


0  tnnahioent,  and  baa  an 
c  InstR.    It  b  very  brittle,  ant  baa  a 
3-»t:  ».  g      ' 

>f  line  carbonate,  n~' 


In  Bcrfieniia,  PhenizviUe  in  Peaaoylvanii, 
H<rw  South  Wales,  and  aeveial  other  kicnliliea.  I 
crystals  of  cooBdenUe  length  were  found  Icng  ago  hi  tbe  Police 
iUaie  mine  nai  St  Hhiver  in  Cornwall.  It  ia  often  loond 
quantitita.  and  contaioa  as  mudi  as  77^%  of 


(L.  J.  S 
(1738-1791). 
bom  at  Tofin  ob  the  i jth  of 
Jnui7sS.  HeioinedthaSaae^'of JeanaandbeaBiciBDfessar 
at  the  Jeaoit  ODlicge  at  Lyou.  In  1761.  in  reply  to  the  attacks 
on  hia  oidel,  he  pubBilied  an  ^psfaffe  fAsAnli  df  fsiastiliif  <I  d( 
Js  ibcMu  dn  Jinalu,  which  wea  Un  moci  lame  and  aome 
trthfd  patnukage;  notably  that  of  tbe  calking  Stanfdatii  of 
Piriaod  and  of  hi  grandion  the  daophia.  During  the  -g-Tfi-m* 
tkat  preceded  the  RevdlntiDD  Ceiutti  took  the  popular  Bkk,  and 
In  17U  published  ■pai^ihlet.itJiHrs^w  is  f^H*  framvia. 
In  which  In  a  deal  and  tnadmnt  style  be  advocated  the  r'lit 
of  tha  Jin  t$aL  In  Uay  1789  he  pRsdcd  am  the  eleeten  of 
Paris,  by  whom  in  Januaiy  1791  be  waa  cboaen  member  ol  tba 

UeLcgidatinAsKaiMy-  He  wai  a  ftieod  of  Uitabaaa,  wboM 
policy  he  supported  and  whnae  funeral  ocatioa  he  pnaouiiced. 
He  himself  dkd  on  the  jid  ol  Feboniy  1791.  Of  Ccrani^ 
titetaiy  oiteipiisca  the  mo«t  intriniing.  and  probably  the  bd« 
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i  aopwgbiat  lo  provida  him  with  m 

'i.    'IkluBarUrtoiybctiM 

,  .     ait  Ccmnta  (b.  t^goi,  *■ 

•  (.'«s<)    ■  ■  "      "  "      ' 

■   "     ■  u  in  1540  or 
b  (tfc  IS«). 

Aadrea  (b- 1144),  Lain  (b.  i$46},  Migael,  Radrig»  (h.  155a}, 
"nr**'***  (b-  1554)  ukd  Join  (ol  mboBi  Bothiiig  k  koenni 
bq-ODd  the  ncMkio  «f  Urn  Id  U*  fatbo^  wOlt. 

Tbe  «nct  date  of  CemMaf  bfath  b  dM  kcorM:  be  mt 
hipllwd  oo  thi  9tta  of  OcWber  i547,.io  the  chnrdi  of  Suus 
HuU  b  Mayor  ■!  AkaU-  Then  tn  indication  that  RsdilsD 
de  Cenutc*  nrided  it  Villulalid  fo  1554,  at  Midrid  is  ijfii,  it 
Seville  in  iifi^iS^i,  and  it  Madrid  tnmi  t]66  onmnb.  It 
DVj  he  Huncd  that  hii  family  accompanied  him,  and  ft  loema 
likely  Umt  dtliu  at  VaUadoHd  or  at  Madrid  Ccrvantei  law  the 

pl^i. '  In  is6b  a  Madrid  fcboolniaitcr,  Joan  Ijtpa  de  Boyn, 
iBDCd  a  voik  oommemontJw  of  Philip  U.'a  tl^  vUe,  Iiabel 
dB  VaMi,  who  bad  died  M  the  jid  «i  Ociober  156I.  Thl* 
" radals      ' 


fOkisimo  Masll*  j  tamttmni  atulai  ftmOnt  Ml , . 

Jttynt  d*  Siftlla  tMa  Iiatd  it  Vtloyi,  coDtalu  tix  omtribU' 

...__  ._  ^ ^  ji^^  rtioHmUi,  and  an  tlegy. 


pupil,"  and  the  elcar  J*  dedkxled 

nuueitf  the  whole  BEhaoL"   Ithai 

Wat  eduoted  by  Lopei  de  BDy«,b()t  thb  condiuion  ia  uteoable, 

for  Lopei  de  Hoy«^  K^ool  ma  not  opened  IHI  1567,    On  the 

Ijlh  ol  Oot^ler  ijU,  GtuBn  Acqiu*iva  leached  Madrid  chKg") 

wltbaapeaalinhsnitaPMUp  IL;lultH  rorRoUM  on  Ih*  and 


him-    Tliii  cocjectiiie  u  based  wiely  o 


.  a  paaaage  in  the  < 
speeka  of  havinf  been 
ne."  Then  [i,  homtcr, 
I  AcquaTJva  in  Madrid; 


^'  tamanro  to  Ckniinal  Acquarfva  at  R 
no  leaaon  to  think  that  Cervaotes  m 
the  probability  is  tliat  he  eofisted  as 
the  end  of  1 56S,  that  he  semd  in  Italy, 
faoosebold  of  Acqaaviva,  who  had  bven  raiBed  to ' 
on  the  cTth  of  Hay  1S70.  llieTe  cdala  a  wanaul  (dated 
September  15,  1561})  for  the  armtof  ooe  MIgud  de  Cemmet, 
who  had  wounded  Antonio  do  Sigtna,  and  had  been  amdemned 
in  absence  to  hare  his  right  hand  cut  off  and  (o  be  cnlcd  fnjm 
the  cn[Mtil  (or  ten  yean;  and  it  has  been  sought  to  identify 
thCDSenderinthtbefuCureauthoroE  DmQuaole.  Noevidence 
ii  avaDaUe.  AH  that  fs  known  with  certainty  is  that  Cerantei 
wu  in  Rome  at  the  end  oi  1569,  for  on  the  iind  of  Deoembet 
of  that  year  the  fact  was  recorded  in  an  officbl  informalkra  lodged 
by  Rodrigo  de  Cervantes  with  a  view  to  proving  hb  KiD'a 
lesilinacy  and  untainted  Christian  descent. 

If  It  ia  difhcnlt  to  iiy  precisely  when  Cervanlea  wa*  in 
Acquaviva'9  service,  It  b  no  less  lUfficull  to  say  when  ha  left  ft 
to  jdn  the  regular  army.  There  is  evidence,  more  or  lea  aatia- 
taclory,  that  his  en&tmenl  took  place  in  1570;  in  1571  he  waa 
Berving  as  a  prfvate  m  the  cerapany  commanded  by  Captain 
Diego  de  Urlilns  wlilth  formed  part  af  Miguel  de  MoDada*a 
famous  tel^cnt,  and  on  the  f6tb  of  September  he  sailed  from 
Messina  on  hoard  tbe  "  Mwqucsa,"  which  formed  part  of  the 
■mada  imdcr  Dm  Jobn  d  Aiuttia.    At  the  battle  of  Lepaato 


(Octabei  7,  IS71I  tbe  "  Uaiqne 
lyMfJici,  As  the  fleet  came  into 
with  Inei;  bnt,  debate  the  r 


mphnae.    Onlhejolb 


On  the  igth  id  April  15. 

Li^  da  Fignaos'i  ngbneati  be  shared  in  the  indedalve 

'  'lavaniM  OS  the  jlh'of  OtAoba  i]7>,  in 

a  tbe  lolh  of  October  ijtj.  and  in  tbe 
to  idiere  the  Gotetta  in  the  automn  «1 
1574.  The  mt  of  his  BilitBry  eervlce  was  spent  in  garrison  at 
Pakiiao  aad  Haplta,  and  sbotlly  ailer  tbe  arrival  of  Don  John 
atN^ihamitlwiSthtif  Jmie  ijys,  Cervanlea  was  giaatedltavc 
' —  to  Spdn;  he  leetiitd  a  teconoMadataiy  letta  Irom 

vioroy  €>f  Sic^-    Armed  with  these  oedentiala, 
erahaiked  on  the  "  Sc4  "  to  push  hia  daim  for  pm- 


I  a  Creek 


taken  to  ptove  that  he  was  a  nan  «f 

ion  to  pay  a  Ugh  namn,  be  wa*  put  uiaer  qieclal  sup- 
nflhnce.  Wtharulauntedcoura^a&dperriBtenceheorganiBed 
plana  of  escape-  In  r576  he  induced  a  Moor  to  guide  him  and 
other  Chrinian  captiwet  to  Oran ;  the  Moot  deaeited  then  on  tbe 
road,  the  balM  fugitive*  tetnmed  to  Alglen,  and  Cervantea 
waa  treated  with  additional  aeTerfty.  In  the  s|Hing  of  uni 
two  prieali  of  Ae  Order  (d  Heicy  Birived  hi  Alglni  wi 


"Meadoea"  and  the  "Kgnera"  encountered  a  1 
Barbery  cMiaira  mufer  Amaut  Mami;  Cervantes, 
SiOdrigD  and  oths  Spaniards  were  captured,  and  w 


hi*  brother  Rodrigo.  Cervantea  made 
In  September  r577,  bnt  was  betrayed 
be  had  enlisted-  On  bdng 
e  vicefoy  of  Algien.  be  took 
himself,  and  waa  threatened  with  death;  strwk, 
however,  by  the  heroic  bearing  of  the  prisoner,  Hassan  letallted 
the  sentence,  and  bou^  Ctrvanlcs  fnun  DaU  Mand  for  five 
hnndred  downo.  In  rs77  the  captive  addressed  to  tlie  Spanfdi 
secretary  of  slate,  Mateo  Vaaquei,  a  vtnified  letter  auggntiag 
that  an  expedition  sbosld  be  lotted  out  to  leiie  Alters;  the 
project,  tluugb  practicable,  was  not  entertained.  In  r  J7R 
Cervantea  was  ■cnlenced  to  two  thousand  ttnkes  for  sending 
1  letter  begging  help  from  Martin  de  C6rdobs,  gDvemorDfOran; 
the  punishment  was  not,  however,  inSicled  on  Un-  Meanwhile 
his  family  were  not  idle.  In  March  157S  his  fiidier  prraented 
a  petition  10  the  king  setting  forth  Cervantes'  services;  the  duke 
de  Sessa  repeated  hii  testimony  to  tbe  capHveV  meriu;  hi  tbe 
spring  of  r;7<}  Cervantes'  molher  applied  (or  leave  M  export 
two  thousand  ducats'  worth  of  goods  from  Vilendl  (0  Alters, 
and  on  the  jist  of  July  1570  she  gave  the  Trinitarian  monk*, 
Juan  Gil  and  Antin  de  la  Bella,  a  snm  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dwats  to  be  applied  to  her  son's  ransom.  On  his  side  Ccrvantei 
was  indefatigable,  and  toward  the  end  of  r57g  he  arranged  to 
secure  a  frigate;  but  the  plot  waa  reveled  to  Hassan  by  Juan 
Blanoo  de  ha,  a  l>ominican  monk,  iri»  appears  to  have  con- 
ceived an  unaccountable  hatred  c^  Cervantes.  Once  more  the 
conqiifatDr'a  life  was  spared  by  Hassan  iri»,  it  is  recorded, 
declared  tlut  "  so  long  as  he  had  the  maimed  Spaniard  In  safe 
keeping.  Us  Christians,  ships  and  city  were  ■ecure."  On  tb« 
iQtfa  of  May  i;£o  the  two Ttitdtaiiana  antved  m Algiers;  Ihey 
wen  batdy  in  time,  for  UasNS'*  tend  of  office  was  diawing 
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Invcriving  mnch  padcnt  busunin;.    BisMD  tefuaed  to  MCC|it 

tandi  (ell  ihoit  of  (Ms  wnouDt,  ud  the  bduKC-vu  aUccted 
from  Xbt  ChriBliu  tradoa  of  Algun.  Cemntcs  mi  Alnuljr 
dnburked  for  Canstiatmofide  whcD  the  moncv  vu  pud  on  the 
Igtb  of  September  ijSo.  The  fint  use  that  he  made  ot  his 
Ubelty  wu  to  cause  a^davits  of  hia  proceedincB  at  Algiera  uj  be 
drawa  up;  he  sailed  fot  Spain  towarda  t^  elkd  ol  October, 
landed  at  Desia  in  Novembei,  and  made  hia  way  to  Hwkid. 
He  ugDed  an  infonnation  helcic  a  notjuy  ia  that  city  on  the 
181I1  of  Dmmbet  isSa. 

Tbete  data  prave  that  he  camuit,  aa  la  oftco  alleged,  have 
terved  under  Atva  in  the  Fortagueac  ompalgn  tA  15B0:  that 
campaign  ended  with  the  battle  of  Alcintajk  on  the  j^lh  of 
Augtut  15S0.  It  Menu  ceitais,  howeva,  diatheviuted  Pntugal 
aoon  after  hia  return  from  Al^oa,  and  in  Uny  1581  he  vras  aent 
from  Tbomar  on  a  misiian  to  Onn.  CoBtiBed  litenDy,  ■ 
fonnal  atatemect  of  hia  leivicea,  aigoed  by  CcrvuiUi  on  the 
ml  of  May  1590,  Boktt  it  appear  that  be  aervcd  ia  the  Auna 
campaign!  of  1581-8);  but  the  wotding  of  the  doctuoent  la 
involved,  the  claihu  of  Cervantca  aje  canfnaed  with  those  of  his 
brother  Rodriga  (who  was  promoted  eosi^  at  the  Aaorea), 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  doubtful  if  he  took  part  in  etlher  of  the 
expeditions  under  ^anta  Cruz.  In  any  case,  the  stories  of  his 
residence  in  Portugal,  and  of  his  love  aSairs  with  a  noble  Portu- 
Eueae  lady  who  bore  him  a  daugblec.  are  titajic  iaveBiiana. 
From  isSi-j  10  158)  Cervanlea  leenmo  have  wiiiien  topiously 
for  the  atage,  and  in  the  AijiaUaai  Ponidjo  he  raentiona  arveral 
ol  hii  plays  aa  "worthy  of  praise";  these  were  Los  Tral&i  de 
Arfii,  Lt  NumaHcia,  La  Cran  Tur^uaa,  La  Batcila  natal.  La 
Jtnualtm,  La  Amarania  6  tait  Uaye.  El  Bnniue  amtnin.  La 
Unita  y  Baarra  XriMo— "  and  many  otben  which  t  da  not 
maembcr.  but  ibat  which  1  most  priie  and  pique  myielf  on  wu, 
and  ia.  one  called  La  Cmjtaa  which,  with  .ail  taped  to  aa  many 
avord.and-cloalt  plays  as  have  been  it^^ed  up  to  the  ptr^ent. 
may  take  a  piominent  place  ai  being  good  atDong  the  best." 
Of  these  only  Lu  Trains  it  Artd  (or  El  Trala  it  -4r(*0  and 
id  jVKflui«cia  have  survived,  and,  though  Zd  XirtHBff  id  con  i&ina 
many  hne  rhetorical  passagea.  both  plays  go  to  prove  that  the 
author's  genius  wss  not  cuentially  dramatio.  In  February 
1584  ha  obtained  a  licence  to  print  a  pastiKal  novel  tntilled 
Frimsra  parte  de  la  Gaioica,  the  copyright  of  which  he  sold  on 
the  14th  ef  June  U  Blsl  de  Roblo,  ■  bookseller  at  Alcali  (b 
MenaKS.  fgr  ij)6  rcaUt.    On  the  nth  oE  Decetnbei  he  manisd 

years  bis  junior.  The  GelMca  w**  published  in  tbe  spnng  of 
1585.  and  is  frequently  said  la  relate  the  atoiy  of  Cccvanles' 
eourlship,  and  to  introduce  variona  diatinguished  wiileii  Undei 
pastoral  names.  Thcae  aaertiona  mutt  be  received  with  great 
lewtve.  Tbebitlhof  aoilicgitimatedanghUr.bometnCervvtct 
by  a  certain  Ana  Kranciica  de  Kojaa,  is  rdetred  to  1 5S4,  wid 
tailief  in  tbit  Mmc  yeu  the  GaSalta  had  passed  the  censor| 
with  few  eic^lioiis,  the  IdeniikatioDs  of  the  characters  in  the 
book  with  pecsonages  in  Ital  life  ue  purely  conjectural  These 
circumsuncea^  together  with  the  intnnal  evidence  of  the  work, 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  ttieCoJotoi  was  begun  and  completed 
before  ijSj.  Jt  wu  only  twice  reprinted — oikx  at  Lisbon 
(1590).  and  ones  at  Puis  (i<iii) — during  the  author's  lifetime; 
but  it  won  him  a  ateuure  ol  repute,  it  was  his  favourite  among 
his  books,  aad  during  the  thiily  yeara  that  remained  to  him  he 
repeatedly  uuioiuaBd  the  aacand  part  which  is  pmmised  con- 
ditionally ia  the  tut.  Qowevv,  It  is  not  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  continuation  was  never  puhlithed;  though  the  Gaiaita 
ia  interesting  11  the  first  ddibeiate  bid  for  fame  on  the  part  of  a 
gteat  genius,  it  ia  an  eurdse  in  tbe  pMudo<bs(ic  bteiature 
introduced  into  Italy  by  Sanuiaro.  and  tranaplutted  U  ^nin 
by  tbe  FoctufUM  Monteaier:  and.  ingenious  or  eloqmot 
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Dodking."    lu  compuatim  ftiltirE  w 

Cemuites  wbo  had  oa  other  te 

were  probably  len  n 

imply,  and  at  any  c       .    . 

lucnttve  OCTiipalion  in  ^ain.    No  doubt  the  death  01  his 

father  on  the  ijth  of  June  15BJ  Incteaaed  the  burdenof  CoTantes' 

re^xDilbilltlca;  ud  tk  doiny  of  Us  wife,  u  qipcan  6«m  a 

document  dated  the  9th  of  Auffutl  ijgfi,  cmusted  of  notldnc 

more'  vtliMhIe  dian  five  vlnea,  (n  oidiard,  nne  haviAtdd 

fundtuK,  four  bediha,  fsrty^ve  heala  aad  riij-*™,  one  cock 

and  a  oiuible. 

It  had  bconae  evident  thu  CenF>ott>  coold  not  pin  hia 
brcwl  by  GtaaCive,  and  in  15S7  he  weta-  la  SeriUe  Is  aeek 
:  with  the  pioviiianing  of  the  iBvincilila 
ider  the  oidva  d(  Anuno  de  OoBfatn, 
February  was  exomununicated  for 
mo^ve  seal  hi  "■"-■■'■pg  -riuat  al  Edja.  DuriBc  the  next 
few  months  he  na  '^rc^  in  gathering  atncea  at  Seville  and 
the  adjacent  diitilcl,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  be  was 

and  without  any  pmittcl  el  advuconcnt,  on  the  lut  al  May 
1J90  Cervaota  drew  up  a  pelitioD  t»  the  kinft  ncordiiig  h^ 
'"'  and  applying  for  one  ol  tour  poatatbe&in 


the  gaUeys  al 
Mrriftdfr  in  the  city  of  La  Fas.  The  petition  w 
the  Council  of  the  liidiee.  and  wai  anDOtaKd  with  llie  words:— 
. "  Let  him  look  for  Kimetbiag  new 
remained  al  his  post;  the  work  was  hard,  u: 
ill-paid,  and  the  salary  was  in  conatant  aiieits. 
r;^  he  was  in  such  ttiaita  that  be  borowed  BKsey  to  boy 
hiinself  a  suit  01  clothes,  and  in  Avguit  15^  hia  nircliea  vet« 
called  upon  to  make  good  a  d^dedcy  of  7Q5  noEu  in  hiaaeocHtBta. 
His  tboushts  turned  to  Utetature  once  Bun,  and  on  the  jth  o( 
September  1597,  he  signed  a  oontraci  with  Bodrfgo  Oaoiio 
undertaking  to  write  six  playa  at  hfty  ducala  each,  no  payment 


was  "  one  of  tbe  beat  ever  produced  in  Spain."  Nothing  ome 
of  this  Bgteoienl,  and  it  at^ieut  that,  between  the  date  of 
dVUDC  it  aad  the  10th  ol  September,  Cervaalca  was  '-t-^— -H 
(for  leaioiia  unknown  to  ua)  M  Caatnt  del  KIo.    Be«aavtedity 


heldinlnaamotStHjndnthatSaaCOMa.    Shortly  af  towards 

offioali.  Ha  OBtruated  a  sum  of  7400  rtaki  10  a  mochani 
named  Ednuin  Fnstt  de  Lima  with  Inatructioi*  to  pay  the 
amount  into  the  tteaauiy  at  Madrid;  the  agen  t  beckau  bankn^H 
and  abaoaDded.  leaving  Cervantes  reqioniible  for  the  deficit. 
By  aoBtc  maaiB  tbe  money  wia  raised,  and  the  debt  waa  liqui- 
dated on  the  list  of  January  1597.  But  Cervantes' poaitinn  was 
shaken,  and  hi*  unbusineslikc  habits  lent  themselves  to  mia- 
interpretatioD.  On  (be  6th  ei  September  1S97  be  was  ordool 
to  find  aoteiita  that  he  would  present  himself  at  Madrid  wiihis 
twenty,  dayi,  and  there  submit  to  the  exchequer  voacbcn  for 
all  offidsl  inoneys  collected  by  him  in  Granada  and  dsewherc 
No  such  luietica  being  available,  he  waa  committed  to  Seville 
jail,  but  was  reJoased  on  the  ist  of  December  on  condition  that 
be  complied  with  tbe  original  order  of  the  court  within  (hiny 

from  tbe  public  service,  and  sank  into  extreme  poverty.  Duiinc 
a  mimtcnlaiy  absence  (roiD  Seville  in  February  ijM,  he  wax 
again  sununoned  to  Madrid  by  the  treaaury,  but  does  lut  ^ipcar 
tnhave  c^i^cd:  it  is  only  too  likely  that  he  had  not  the  money 
to  pay  fcs  the  joumey.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  be 
was  impiiioned  at  Seville  in  1601,  but  nolhing  positive  is  known 
of  his  existence  betweea  1600  and  the  8th  of  February  1603: 

city  PbiUp  lU.  had  rauuvad  the  court  in  1601 . 
Since  tbe  public* lioo  of  the  Galalta  in  rjBj  Ccrvanln' 
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centHbations  to  Htentnn  hul  been  limit 
In  ijgi  lie  pablilbed  ■  balluL  b  Andctt  dc  VOIhIU'i  FItr  it 
•irt«3r«WH>tr»iiwB«j;i[iiMShicompoKd  . 
DWDtiDiied,  to  cdcbtalt  the  ciDoniutioD  of  St  Kytdnlh;  la 
iSti  be  wiott  ft  WDDM  lidJculing  Mediu  Sidonui'i  tudy  emtiy 
into  Cwlii  ifter  Uia  English  Invidcn  lud  tetiiol,  uid  In  the 
umeyewhis  tODiicc  liuding  Santi  Ciui  vu  printed  in  CriwUMl. 
Mosquen.  Ai  Figiuna'B  CowuMaria  tn  brtut  tompmdia  i* 
iiMaflina  mUilar;  to  1597  Busigneda  Kxmet  (the  lutbentldty 
of  wlkicli  Is  diapnted)  comraemorative  of  (lie  poet  Herreit;  in 
I5»g  he  WTDlB  two  loniutl  and  a  ropy  a{  guMUlai  an  the  death 
oE  Philip  IL;  and  in  160I  a  campUnKncaiy  lonDeC  bom  hli  pen 
appeared  in  the  fccood  edition  of  Lope  de  Vega'*  DrafonUa, 
Cuhouity  enough,  it  ii  by  Lope  da  Vega  that  Don  Qirixote  Ii 
Ant  mentioned.  Writing  to  an  unknown  correspondent  (appar- 
ently a  physician)  on  tbe  14th  of  August  1604,  Lope  de  Ve^ 
lays  dut  "  no  poet  is  al  bwl  as  Cervanlei,  nor  so  foolish  as  to 
praiK  Dn  Quixffte,"  and  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  own  playi 
la  being  odious  to  CervinteL  It  is  obvious  that  the  two  men 
had  qnuielled  since  1601,  and  that  Lope  de  Vega  smarted  under 
the  utire  of  Umself  asd  his  works  in  Cervantes'  torthcDming 
book;  i>i>i  Quixttt  may  have  bees  diculaled  in  mauuiciipl, 
or  may  even  have  been  printed  before  the  officii  licence  was 
granted  on  the  16th  of  September  1604.  It  wii  published  early 
in  160J,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  seventh  duke  de  Bfjai  in 
phrases  largely  bonowed  from  the  dndlcatiDn  in  Henen's 
(15&0)  of  Cardliso  dc  la  Vega,  and  from  Fnndsco  d< 


Medina's  preface 


laido  de  U  Vega's  Paslar  it  liaia  shows 
that  the  siitb  chapter  of  Don  Quixali  canmt  hive  been  written 
ijefore  isfli.  In  the  prologue  Cetvanta  describe*  his  mastei- 
plece  13  being  "just  what  might  be  begotten  in  a  jail  ";  an  the 
sttecgLb  of  Ibis  passage,  it  has  been  thought  that  he  conceived 
the  stoiy,  and  perhaps  began  writing  it,  during  one  of  his  terms 
of  imprisonment  at  Seville  betweea  ijg?  and  lOoi.  Within  a 
fe*  weeks  of  ils  publication  at  Madrid,  three  pirated  editions 
ol  Dan  Qailalc  were  Issued  at  Lisbon;  a  second  authorised 
edition,  imperfectly  revised,  was  hurried  ont  at  Madrid;  and 
anothd  reprint  appealed  at  Valencia  with  an  aProbaMn  dated 
i8lh  July  160s.  WiUi  the  eiception  of  Alcmio's  Gtaain  ii 
Allarackc,  no  Spanish  book  oC  the  period  was  more  tucceufuL 
Modem  cciiicism  is  pione  lo  regard  Dm  Qaiitit  as  a  symbolic, 
didactic  or  conmvei^il  «otk  intended  to  bring  shani  radical 
reforms  in  church  and  slate.  Such  ioterpteliliDns  did  not  occur 
lo  Cervantes*  contemporaries,  nor  to  Cetvaotes  hiiaseU-    There 

was  to  ridicule  the  romances  of  chivalry,  which  in  their  latest 
developments  had  become  s  tissue  of  tiresome  absurdities.  It 
seems  dear  thai  his  first  inlenlion  was  merely  to  parody  these 

immense  possibilitia  ol  the  subject  became  more  evident  to 
hira,  and  he  ended  by  opsnding  liis  wmk  into  a  brilliant 
panorama  of  Spanish  lodety  asit  eiitted  duting  the  16th  century. 
Nobles,  knights,  poeta,  courtly  gentlemen,  priests,  Oadcis, 
fanners,  barbers,  muleteers,  scullIoDS  and  convicts;  accomf^ishsd 
ladies.  Impassioned  damsels,  Moorish  beaades,  ■imple-hculed 
counlry-gicls  and  kindly  kitchen-wenches  of  qiKstfanaUe  morali 
~-all  these  are  presented  with  the  gnia]  fiddlty  whidi  tsmea  ol 
■ympathctic  insight.  The  immediate  vogue  at  Dtm  QabsW  wu 
due  chiefiy  to  its  variety  of  incident,  to  Its  Wetltb  ol  conady 
bordering  on  fame,  and  perhaps  also  to  its  keen  thraMi  at  amlDent 
antemponuics;  its  reticent  pathos,  its  large  humanity,  aod 
Its  penetnting  ctittdim  of  life  were  less  ipaadily  appradatcd. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  nth  of  April  1605,  Ccrvaulfs  anlheiimt 
bll  publisher  (o  proceed  against  the  IJsbon  Itookldkn  who 
Ibrcalened  to  introduce  their  piratical  repiinti  into  Castile.  Sy 
Jiute  tbo  citisens  of  ValladoUd  already  regarded  Don  Qulmte 
and  Sandro  Panza  as  proverhial  types.  Leas'  gratifying  ei- 
perhacca  awtiled  the  popular  author.  On  the  I7tb  of  June 
1605  Caviar  da  Bipelcta,  a  Nawreae  gcnllenun  of  disaolnte 
Kfe,  was  wtFOnded  outside  the  lodging-house  in  which  Cervantes 
■ad  hla  family  hved;  ha  waa  taken  fadaon,  wai  mitacd  by 


Cervantes'  dsiei  Migdalent,  aad  died  on  the  igtli  of  June.  That 
aam  day  Cervantes,  hi*  natural  daughter  (Isabel  de  Saavcdra), 
his  sister  Andrea  and  her  daughter  were  lodged  in  jail  on  auapicion 
of  being  Indirectly  concerned  in  Ezpeleta's  death;  one  of  the 

but  no  substantial  evidence  was  produced,  and  thi  piisoacts 
were  released.  Little  Is  known  of  Cervantes'  hfo  between  i6a^ 
aod  160S.'  A  RdaeiM  of  the  festivities  held  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  Philip  IV.,  and  a  certain  Carta  d  den  Ditio  AilvdiUt 
Carnllc  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  him;  daring  ttiese 
Uuee  years  he  apparently  wrote  nothing  bcyuid  three  sonneia, 
and  ooe  (d  tliese  is  ol  doobtful  autbcntidty.  The  dqnsitions 
of  the  ValladoUd  enqolry  show  that  be  waa  Uving  ia  poverty  fiva 
months  afiet  tlie  appeiiance  of  Dam  Qimztu,  and  the  fact  that 
he  bonowed  4SorM^  from  hiapuhUshecbefon  November  iGo; 
muld  omvey  (he  idea  that  his  poiitiau  improved  slowly,  if  at 
all.  But  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  ihis  view  of  bis  drcutDslanccs 
with  the  details  coDcening  bis  ilUgltimate  dau^iet  teveaicd 
in  documents  recently  diacnvcred.  f^bel  de  Saavedra  was 
staled  tobeasplnster  when  arrested  at  VailadoUd  in  June  1605; 
the  settlement  of  ho  nuTTiage  with  Luis  de  Molina  In  i6ofl 
descrilMS  her  as  the  -widow  of  Diego  Sanz,  as  the  mother  of  a 
daughter  eight  months  old,  and  as  owning  house-property  of 
some  value.  These  particulan  are  pcrplenDg,  and  the  situation 
is  further  cDm[dicated  by  the  publication  of  a  deed  in  which 
Cervantes  dectara  that  be  Uosclf  is  (be  real  owner  ol  this  hoiaa- 
property,  and  lliat  Us  daugh(ei  has  menly  a  life-interest  in  IL 
This  dafan  may  be  regarded  a*  a  legal  fiction;  it  cannot  easily 
be  lecoDcHed  with  Cecvantes'  staiement  towards  ibe  end  of  ha 
life,  that  be  was  dependent  en  the  bounty  of  tlie  (sunt  de  Leraoi 
and  of  Bernardo  de  Sandoval,  cardinal-archbishop  of  Teredo. 
In  1609  he  joined  the  newly  founded  confratemily  of  the  Slaves 
of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacraliicnt;  In  1610  Lemos  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  Naples,  and  Cervantes  was  keenly  disappointed  at 
not  bdng  cboiea  to  accompany  bis  patron.  In  iGii  he  lost  his 
sislef  Magdalena,  who  was  biuied  by  the  charity  of  the  Tertiaric* 
of  Saint  Francis;  in  iSti  he  loined  the  Academia  Selvaje,  and 
.ppears  <o  have  renewed  his  tenner  friendly  lelations  with 
Lope  de  Vega;  in  iGij  he  dedicated  his  Nndoi  amflart)  to 
the  count  de  Lcnxos,  and  disposed  of  his  rights  for  jAoo  rtalts 
and  twenty-four  cupies  of  the  book.  The  twelve  tales  in  this 
volomei  some  o(  them  written  very  much  later  than  others,  are 
of  tmeciual  merit ,  Int  they  contain  some  of  the  writer's  beat  work, 
and  tlie  two  picaresque  stories — Rincnute  y  Cerladiiio  and  the 
Cotoqitio  de  lot  perror — aft  superb  examples  of  thdr  kind,  and 
would  aione  entitle  Cervantes  to  tske  rank  with  the  greatest 
masters  of  Spanish  prose.  In  1614  be  published  the  Viagc  dd 
Parnaso,  a  burlesque  poem  suggested  by  tbe  Vugfio  in  Fanvut 
(isSi)  of  the  Perogian  poet  Cesare  Capoiali.  It  contains  xanc 
inlereslhiB  aulobiograpbical  passages,  much  Battery  of  eon- 
temporary  poetasten,  and  a  few  happy  satirical  touches;  but, 
though  it  is  Cervantes'  most  serious  bid  for  fame  aa  a  poet,  it  has 
seldom  been  nprinted,  and  would  probably  liave  been  forgotten 
but  for  an  admirably  homorous  postscript  in  prose  which  fa 
worthy  of  the  auUmr  at  his  best.    In  tbe  preface  to  his  Ockt 

'     '  '  i)  he  good-hninOBiedly 

.  0  favour  with  managen, 
£nt  reprinted  (1749),  the  ediUii 
that  the  eim«ii<a  weie  delibtiate 

01  the  day.  TUs  view  csodoI  ba  maintained,  but  a  sharp  dia- 
tlnctian  miat  be  dnon  between  tbe  ei^t  set  playi  and  the  eight 
ioleilodcs;  wllb  oiw  or  two  CKefitioH,  the  cmmMu  01  Kt  playi 
ait  onnKcmlnl  orperfmenta  In  Lope  de  Vega's  mannn,  wtaUe 
tbe  eMTcMCMfM  Mffbido,  puttmlaily  those  In  laose,  are  modeh 


In  tbe  ptttaee  to  tha  Nmdai  txtmfltret  Cervantes  had 
announced  the  qieedj  appeanooe  o(  tbeaeqiid  to  thnQtiiM 
whidi  be  had  vagoely  pninissd  at  tha  end  of  tbe  fint  port  lie 
was  at  voA  oa  the  fifty-ninth  chapter  of  bis  ecmtlnuatioD  when 
he  learned  that  he  had  been  anliapaud  by  Alonao  Feminds 
de  AvcOancda  of  'n»deriUa*,  vhgoa  S4tiiMi»  ttnu  id  intemimr 
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iidalie  dim  Qaiiele  it  la  Mentha  «u  puUiihcd  at  Tungtma 
ia  i6i«.  On  Uk  tuumptioD  llial  Fcnundei  de  AvdUncda 
is  s  pKudDnym,  this  spDrioiis  sequel  has  been  uoribcd  la  tbe 
king's  confessor,  Luis  dc  Aliic^  to  Ccrvuites'  oU  eaany, 
Blanco  de  Pu,  to  hit  old  fritnd,  Battotonii  Lcouaido  de  Aigm- 
soIh,  to  the  three  gteat  drtmatlsrA,  Lope  de  Vega,  Tino  de 
MoliDa  and  Ruia  de  Alair^s,  to  AJanso  Femandea,  to  Juan  Joaf 
Martt,  la  AUonaa  Lamberlo,  to  Luii  de  Granada,  and  prabably 
to  olhen.  Some  of  Uiese  attributions  are  manitcaCiy  absurd— 
for  eiample,  Luis  de  Granada  died  seventeen  yean  before  Ihe 
first  part  of  Dm  Qmatt  was  published— and  all  oi  them  are 
improbable  conjectures;  if  Avellaseda  be  not  tile  reaJ  name 
of  the  lalhor,  his  idenliljr  a  itiil  undiicovettd.  His  book  is 
not  devoid  of  litenry  lilcnt  tod  robust  humout.  and  possibly 
he  began  it  under  the  impreaaion  (hat  Cervanta  was  no  ibote 
likdy  lo  haish  On  QiUuiU  than  to  fnish  the  Gaitlta. 


emflarei]  what 


should,  however,  have  abandoned  his 
announcement  in  the  pnlace  to  the  Nitchu 
he  actually  did  was  to  disgrace  lunuelf  hy  w; 
preface  taunting  Cervantes  with  his  physkaJ  defecta,  his  moial 
intirmilieSr  liis  age,  loneliness  and  cipeiiences  in  iaiL  He  was 
too  intelligent  to  imagine  that  hia  continuation  could  hold  its 
own  agmnst  the  authentic  sequd,  and  malignantly  avowed  his 
intention  of  being  fitst  in  the  £eld  and  so  spoiling  Cervantes' 
DiarkeL  It  i>  quite  possible  that  D™  QHinM  might  hsve  been 
left  incomplete  but  lot  ihii  insulting  intrusion;  Cervantes  was 
a  leisurely  writei  and  was,  as  he  states,  engaged  on  El  ^goAe 
i  la  ejoi,  Lai  Semanai  itiJardfn  and  £1  f onuis  Bonaiie,  none 
of  which  have  been  preserved.  Avellaneda  forced  him  to 
cottcentrate  bis  attention  on  hia  masterpiece,  and  the  authentic 
•econd  part  of  Don  Quixote  appeared  towatds  the  end  of  1615- 
No  booli  more  signally  contradicts  the  malim.  quoted  by  the 
Bachelor  Cairasco,  that  "  no  second  part  was  ever  good."  It 
is  true  that  the  last  foutteeu  chapters  are  damaged  by  undignified 
denunciations  of  Avellaneda;  but,  apart  from  this,  the  second 
part  of  DsH  ^Huafc  is  an  improvemeatoa  the  fiist.  The  humour 
b  more  subtle  and  matuie;  the  style  is  of  more  even  ncellence; 
and  the  characters  of  the  bachelor  and  of  the  phyiiciao,  Pedro 
Recio  de  Agliero,  are  presented  with  a  more  vivid  effect  than 
any  of  the  secondary  characters  in  the  first  part.  Cervaatea  bad 
dearly  profited  by  the  criticism  <d  those  vlu>  objectn]  to  "  tfae 
countless  cudgdlioEB  inflicted  on  SeDor  Don  Quiioie,"  and  to 
the  irrelevant  ioterpolation  of  cxtraneoiB  storlca  tn  the  teat- 
Don  Quiinte  moves  through  llie  second  part  with  unruffled 
dignity;  Sancho  Fania  loses  nmething  of  his  rustic  cunning, 
but  he  gains  in  wit,  sense  and  runnels.  The  original  conception 
is  unchanged  in  essentials,  but  it  is  more  logically  developed, 
and  then  is  a  notable  progress  in  coDSIruction.  Cervantes 
bad  grown  to  love  his  knight  and  squire,  and  he  understood  his 
own  creations  better  than  at  the  outset;  mote  completely 
master  of  his  craft,  he  wrote  his  sequel  with  the  unfaltering 
confidence  of  a  renowned  artist  ben  t  on  sustaining  his  reputation. 
The  first  part  of  Dun  ^Ki»Ic  had  beeo  reprinted  at  Madrid  in 
ifioS;  it  had  been  produced  it  Brusecis  in  1607  and  ifiir,  and 
■t  Milan  in  1610;  it  had  been  translated  iota  English  in  i6i> 
and  into  French  in  1614.  Cervantes  was  celebrated  in  and  out 
of  Spain,  but  his  celebrity  had  not  brou^t  him  wealth.  Tie 
members  of  the  French  spedal  embassy,  acnt  to  Madrid  in 
February  ifir5,  under  the  Commsndcuc  de  SiUeiy,  hcsjd  with 
amazement  that  the  author  of  the  Gataica,  the  f/tsttai  eanplata 
and  Den  QuiaU  was  "  old.  «  soldier,  a  gentkm&n  and  poor." 
But  hil  U^  were  almost  at  as  end.  Tbou^  faihng  in  health, 
Its  worked  tisiduHaly  at  la  TtiAaiti  dc  Fasila  j  SiiinHoda, 
*Uch,  as  be  had  jocosely  prophesied  in  the  preface  lo  the  second 
Hit  of  Dim  QuiHU,  would  be  "  either  the  Woiat  or  the  best 
book  ever  written  in  out  tongue."  It  is  the  inaat  carefully 
written  of  his  prose  works,  and  the  least  animated  or  attractive 
of  them;  signs  of  fatigue  and  otf  waning  powers  axe  DnmistakaUy 
vBible.  CBvantes  was  not  dcsliocd  to  see  it  In  print.  He  was 
attacked  by  dropsy,  and,  on  the  iglh  of  April  ifirfi,  received  the 
sacmsBnt  oi  eitieme  unction:  neit  day  he  wrote  tlie  dedication 
oi  Frhlu  y  Siiumimia  le  Ib>  oniBt  < 


moving  and  gidlant  of  Itttwell*,  He  died  at  Uadrid  in  tlie  CaB* 
del  Le£n  «n  the  )]id  of  April;  be  was  bonie  from  his  house 
"  with  hisfaceiiacDvcred,"ac«irdingto  the  ralcof  the  Tertiarics 
of  St  Francis,  and  on  the  i'^th  of  April  was  buried  in  the  church 
attached  to  the  csnvent  of  the  Trinitaiiaa  nuns  in  the  Calle  de 
Cantarranas,  There  lie  rests — the  story  of  his  ifmains  being 
removed  in  ifijj  to  the  Calle  dd  Humilladero  has  aa  foundation 
in  fact-— but  the  eiact  position  of  his  grave  is  unkruwn-  Early 
in  1617  PerjiJu  y  5t£iniwUa  was  publi^ied.  and  passed  throu^ 
eight  edition*  wiibin  two  years;  but  the  interest  in  it  soqb  died 
away,  and  it  was  not  reprinted  between  1615  and  1719- 
Cervantes'  wife  died  witliout  issue  on  tbe  jist  of  October  idi6; 
his  natural  daughter,  who  lUrvived  both  the  child  of  lier  bra 
marriage  and  her  second  husband,  (bed  OB  the  10th  of  September 
ifiSi.  Cervantes  is  n^rtseoted  solely  by  bis  works.  Tbc 
Netdai  atmplafu  alone  would  give  him  the  fotemoGt  place 
among  ^laniah  novelists;  Dm  Qmiwlt  entitles  him  to  rank 
with  the  greatest  writers  of  all  lime:  "  cbildreu  turn  its  leaves, 
young  penile  read  it.  grown  men  undeniand  it,  old  folk  praise 
it."  It  has  outlived  all  changes  of  literary  tasle,  and  is  even 
mote  p^uUr  to-day  than  ii  was  three  centuries  ago. 

Bm-iooaantv.— Leopold  Rim,  »««o|[nif(n  rrOico  *  toi  «*rM  ^ 
Jfiiul  dt  CtmuUa  Sa«Mdra  [Madrid,  IMJ-tvos,  i  vofa.);  Otrui 

coopUoi  [Madrid.  iMj     "      -^-^^,  luMakauaua 

HiRirnbuvh;  CenfUu  906,  S  vols,  in 

projTMa).  edited  by  Jarai  jiejttt  (Madrid. 

■  833-TBM,  6  vols,r.  ec  M  Dm  QmixBU 

{LoBdaa.  1899-ifoo,  1  iinaucicE-Kelly 

and  John  Onnsby;  Dof  906,  a  voia.  in 

prcgreii),  tdiled  by  C  tit  3  CarlaiiUt 

KeviUa,  1905),  edited  I  ailn;  EfltMad 

UabB    Viiiriri    (Madrii  ilioT  C[otartM; 

Juliln  A^i.  £iWi>  <t>  [oin'mplam  it 

ejnnpdi™  dc  CtnanU,  (1  Sdrfgua  Msrin. 

El  Lcayn  il  "  Ei  CrJem  );  N^rci»  D'^. 

Joai  Garcia',  Eilndur  irlli  >a.^.'  c — -j 

(Madiid,  laoj);  Aliied  1 

Eladcs  nirf&patHc  (P: 

Eilado   social  gue   reftei 

Fitinuurice-K^ly,  drH 

Faukht-DeIboK,£lai&i..     „,_j.„i„^    „, 

(F^iii.  1899),  vol.  vL  pp.  »6-3De;  Benedetto  Ci 

o;  "  Viae  *'  Parjioif.-*  \a  the  Bmmti"  ■ 

jMndrid,  1899),  vol.  i,  pp,   16t-tMi  Paul    _.._ 

Femindez  de  Avellaneda.  Ei  iHenitst  kididifi  0hi  OnxsM  A  la 
u  [fiaicelDni,  liw;]).  edited  by  Maicrlino  Meoiodct  * 
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oiU  iiAiira  inMlUi  [Madrid,  lf^9^-1901,  i  . 
Mori,  Eftmiridts  Ctnenlints  (Madrid,   1 


Ctrvanlti  uludid  a  SaiUa, 


Wf&' 


Fraecisco  Rodrfgu 
(Seville,  190J), 

CERVBBA.  PASCUAL  CBKVBRA  Y  lOPEIB  (iSj^-iqoq), 
Spanish  admiral,  was  bam  at  Medics  SIdonia  on  the  iSih  of 
February  1830-  He  showed  an  eaily  inclination  for  the  sea,  and 
his  family  sent  him  10  the  naval  cadet  school  at  the  age  of  tnlve. 
As  a  Bub-ljeuleoant  be  look  part'  in  the  naval  operations  on  tiK 
coast  of  Morocco  during  ihecampiign  of  1850-60.  Then  be  was 
foi  soma  time  engaged  in  operations  in  the  Sulu  Islands  and  the 
Philippina,  Alterwatds  be  was  on  the  West  Indian  siatioa 
during  the  early  part  of  the  first  Cuban  War  (1868-18),  retunuBg 
to  Spain  in  1873  to  serve  on  the  Basque  coast  against  tbe  Caitisis. 
He  distiPgoi^Kd  himself  in  defending  the  Corraca  arsenal  near 
Cadii  against  the  Federals  in  1873.  He  won  each  step  in  his 
fla^flnk  through  fiis  steadiness  and  briUiant 
or  the  Orders  of 


Milituyand  Nlva 
glide,  besides  seVD 


7  had. 


ic,  and  St  Ben 
I  great  reputatior 


Fdaced  St  the  bead  0!  the  Bilbao  building-yards.  This  post  he 
resigned  after  a  few  months  in  order  to  become  minister  of 
marine  In  1891,  in  a  cabinet  presided  over  by  Sagasta.  He  with- 
drew from  (he  cabinet  when  be  found  that  his  coUcagucs,  fran 
poUtkalDMives,  dedlatd  U  sivpait  Ub  in  nukiof  ittom  an4 
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gatb««thtrbud,iu«iMlycMdo«BtlwiiBi«l«tniMM.  When 
Id  1S9S  theSiBiiiiti-AmcricasWu  dt-t-)  broke  ool,  be  wuduwa 
(o  oonmund  ■  iqiiUliiHi  compoaed  ol  fau  fint-du>  cnnica, 
Uu  "  Muii  TbcRM,"  hii  SipUp,  "  OqiMa4i>i"  "  Viioun," 
ud"Ciilumbiii,"miidKvtnldcMi^'ct*.  Thi>il)-I*UdM)Uiliaa 
onir  itutcd  upm  iti  reckka*  cruisa  aaam  Uk  aaao  ttta  lu 
gLlliat  coDunuukr  had  rqicatcdly  mttncd  boUi  Um  mlautec  of 

utd  ban  tba  CuaiT  Md  Cape  Venle  Iilud^  that  tbe  tbiia 
"  '  iravkleil  with  coil  and  ■mmunldon.    Siuw 

id,«r«lulc«l|mpirgau.    In  oaiplitntr  with 
a  of  the  fdmnmciu,  Adndnl  Cenrcn  mode  for 
the  luullDckedhufaaur^Suilia(DdeCtlb»,wbeit  be  co-open  led 
u tma uid ■  unl brigade    Ior~'~ 


trebly  loperiot  toil, and  mi  WtsDr  dalnijped.  lie  adoinl, 
tbne(i(bl*capl>ia*,aiid  iSoo  nDoD  and  siariiMa  nit  taken 
b]F  the  fieton  to  PorKmoulk,  New  HampaMte,  V.S.A.  Alto 
tbe  nc,  Cemra  aad  hit  captain  were  tried  before  the  nqiiemc 
naval  and  militaiy  coun  of  tbe  mhn,  wUcb  bonounUy 
■cqiiitml  tbem  all.  Is  ipoi  be  became  vke-adminl,  in  1901 
na  appointed  chief  of  ttaS  of  the  Sfaaiih  navy,  uid  in  tQO] 
wu  made  life  lenatoi.  He  died  at  Pueno  R«sl  on  tbe  3rd  of 
April  igoo- 

CESIRBVICH,  or  man  pnperiy  TEEUizvKa,  the  title  of 
the  heii-appinat  to  tbe  Roiun  thiDOe.  Tbe  full  oSdal  title 
ii  Nailiidtlii  Tiesaraitk,  m.  "  hdr  of  Caoar,"  Bod  in  Ruada 
Ibe  heii  to  the  tbnHie  i>  commonly  alkd  dmf^  ifiufMvtt.  tbe 
word  Tsaarerick  never  bcin^  uied  alone.  Tsarnitkt  a  form  now 
much  uud  in  Englud,  meani  ilmply  any  *'  kin^i  eon  ";  it  is  an 
aptiqtiated  tenn  now  oat  of  uio  in  Ruasnt  and  was  last  b^ne 
as  bar  to  tbe  throne  by  tbe  unFanunats  Akdiu,  ton  of  Peter 
IbcGmt.  ThettyleaftbewifeDfthcUraanvichiirKurnH. 
Tbe  Ccaaiewitch  handicap  race  at  Newniacket,  fouodcd  in  iBjg, 
was  named  after  the  prince  who  wu  aftemrdi  Aiennder  IL 
of  Russia,  wbo  paid  a  itate  visit  to  England  tbtt  year. 

CESASI,  QIDSBPFI,  called  L  Cavalioe  d*  Aipino  (bont  in 
or  about  1568  aad  oeatcd  i  "  Cavaliere  di  Ctislo  "  by  Pepe 
dement  VIO.),  abo  named  II  Giuqiiuio,  an  Italian  painter, 
much  encoungcd  at  Rome  and  mum&xntly  tewarded.  Hit 
fatber  bad  been  ■  native  ol  Aipino,  bnt  Cinieppc  himself  waa 
bom  in  Rone.  Cewui  it  itigmatiicd  by  Land  ai  not  In  the 
corrupter  of  tsite  in  painting  than  Harino  waa  in  pocCry;  indeed, 
another  o(  Ibe  nlduianici  a  Cnari  ii  "  Q  Harino  de*  I^tlm  " 
(the  pictorial  Uarino).  Tb«e  waa  ipiiit  in  Coari'i  head*  of 
men  and  bonet,  aid  Va  frtscoet  in  the  Capitol  (itery  of  Konulna 
and  Remai,  &cj,  which  occupinl  him  at  iDUcvali  during  forty 
yeaUi  an  well  cotooied;  but  he  dcEw  tbe  human  form  ill.  H^ 
perspecdve  is  faulty,  hii  eitremitia  monotoooiD,  and  bis 
chiaiwcuTD  defective.  He  died  in  1640,  at  tbe  age  of  sevens- 
two,  or  perhaps  of  eighty,  at  Rome.  Ccsad  ranks  as  tbe  bead  of 
the  "  IdcaliiU  "  of  his  period,  as  <qip«ed  to  the  "  Nttnnlista," 
of  whom  MichelangelodaCaravaggio  waa  tbe  leading  champion, 
— tlie  KMallcd  "  idealism  "  conststing  mare  tai  reckless  facility, 
and  disre^rd  of  the  common  facta  and  coDUwn-iense  of  nature, 
than  in  aoylbiog  to  which  ao  Uty  a  lama  could  be  ptopetly 
accorded.  He  was  a  man  of  touchy  and  itatdbk  character,  and 
tooe  from  penniy  to  the  bdgfat  of  opaknce.  HIi  biolher 
Bemardino  aauited  in  many  cf  Ua  worki. 

CEUROm,  HBUBIOU  (txjo-iioS),  IlaliBn  poet,  waa 
bom  at  Padua  in  ijjo,of  siMrtilebat  iafMrrerWMd  family.  At 
the  uoivenity  ol  Vt  natlTi  place  hia  httniy  progrcM  proaired 
(or  him  at  a  yttf  oily  age  the  chair  of  rbetoiic,  aad  in  17&S  the 
pmfcaorabip  <f  Gnck  and  Uebrrw.  Oa  tbe  invasiao  of  Italy 
by  the  FBDCb.lM  gave  ha  pen  to  their  cause,  received  a  peniian, 
tod  wu  made  kni^  of  Ibe  lion  crown  by  Napoleon  I,  to  whom, 
in  eoaaeqiance,  he  iddteased  a  bombastic  and  eitiavagantly 
flattering  poem  caBed  iVsMO.  Cestrotti  it  belt  known  *a  tbe 
tianilalor  of  Homer  and  Oanaii.  Much  pnisi  cannot  be  giveD 
to  UmniDB  of  tbe  i/ioJ.  tor  he  baa  not  Kn^kd  to  add,  osalt 


Oatian,*bl(l  hi  held  lobe  the  finest  of  pMtu, 

haa,  OB  tUi  olhcc  hand,  ooosideiably  improved  in  tianslation; 
and  the  appearance  of  bis  veiiion  attracted  much  atlcnlten  in 
Italy  and  Fnncc,  and  raised  Vf  many  jmiutor)  of  the  Ossianic 
style.  Cesarottl  alao  pmdacsl  a  namber  of  woifc*  In  prose, 
indnding  a  Cimm  ej  Crat  LiliralHre,  and  eiuyt  Oa  ihe  Orifm 
and  Protrisi  of  Ike  Panic  Art,  0*  lit  Sourtei  0/  lit  PUan.ta 
itmti  jrom  TrVdt,  On  Uu  Pkiiesotkj  e/  ^■(M«t  and  Ow 
Uu  PkOcsefky  a]  TaiU,  tbe  la*t  being  a  defence  of  his  own 
great  eccentridlies  in  criticitm.  Hia  weakness  was  a  stiaining 
after  novelty.    His  style  is  forcible,  but  full  of  Gatbdsms. 

A  oomplet*  edition  of  luswo(lcSiLn4t  volA.Sva.benntoapi»eTat 
PLa  in  iSeo.  aad  was  completed  in  ISii,  aCter  his  deith-  Sea 
Vciwuf,  b^Barbieri  (Padua,  iSioJ.and  Un  FikufQitlUlflUrr.by 
Alemaoai  (Turin,  i894). 

(XSEHA  (anc  Catuna),  a  town  and  qiiici^iat  see  of  Emilia, 
luly,  in  the  province  of  FoiU,  11  m.  S.£.  by  rail  Iiom  tbe  town 
of  Forfl,  on  llie  Une  between  Bologna  and  Rimini,  144  ft.  above 
ica-lcveL  Pop.  (1905)  11.345  [lown);*3,468  (commune).  The 
town  ia  pictureaqne^  dtuated  at  the  foot  of  (he  akipca  of  the 
Apennines,  and  is  crowned  by  a  medieval  fottresa  (RoccaJ, 
begun  by  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  (Bitbarosta)  ptobahly,  but 
ilLeied  and  added  to  later.  The  caihedca]  hat  two  £ne  tnatble 
allaisby  theLoo*aidi  of  Venice  (otthdtfcbool).  Tbelibtaiy, 
built  Ibr  Bomenico  Malatetla  in  14S1  by  Malteo  Nuiio,  iia&ne 
early  Rmt  inance  building,  and  iit  lolemal  anangetnenu,  niib 
tbe  oiigiBal  deiki  to  which  the  books  are  still  chained,  are 
etpeciaUy  well  pitacrvcd  (see  J.  W.  Ctaik,  Tit  Cen  •>]  Boula, 
Cambridge,  I  OCT,  p.  199).  InilaievihBbkMSS.,  maayofwhicfa 
were  used  by  Aldus  Manutius.  It  also  contains  ajjicture  gallery 
with  a  food  "  PretenUlion  in  tbe  Temple"  by  FraDtttco 
Fnwck,  Then  are  some  fine  palace)  in  the  lawn.  Thiee- 
quatteit  of  a  mile  south-east  on  the  hill  stands  the  handsome 
cbucbof  S.  Maria  del  Monte,  after  the  style  ol  Bnmante,  with 
carved  stalls  of  the  i6th  ceniuiy.  Wine,  btmp  and  silk  ate  the 
main  aiticlta  of  trade.  About  the  andeot  Catiena  little  is  said 
in  claialcal  authon:  it  is  mentioned  aa  a  station  cm  the  Via 
AemiKa  aad  a*  a  foitns)  in  (be  wa»  ol  Theodoric  and  Naisei. 
During  Ibe  middle  ages  it  wai  at  first  independent.  In  1357 
it  was  niuucccstfully  defended  by  tbe  wile  of  Fiancetco  Ordelaffi, 
lord  of  FotB,  against  the  papal  troi^  under  Alboraoz,  In  ij7T 
it  waisackedby  Cardinal  Robert  ol  Geneva  (alterwardt  Cbment 
VII.,  antlpope).  It  was  then  held  by  Ibe  MalalesU  of  Rimini 
until  1461,  libta  It  came  under  the  dominion  of  tbe  thuch. 
Both  Pius  VI.  (1717)  and  I^ut  VII.  (i;49j  weie  bom  at 
Ccsena.  <T.  Ai,] 

CESHOLA,  L0I6I  PALXA  DI  (iB^s-iim),  luUan-Americtn 
Eoldier  and  archaeok^sl,  was  born  near  Turin  on  Ibe  letfa  of 
July  iSji.  Having  served  in  tbe  Auttiian  and  Crimean  Wan, 
in  itte  be  went  to  New  York,  wbeic  he  taugbt  IialUii  Ind 
Fitodi  and  founded  a  mihtary  school  lot  ofhcera.  He  took 
part  in  Ibe  American  Ovil  War  at  colonel  of  a  cavaliy  legimeDt, 
and  at  Aldie  (June  iBfij)  wai  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  released  from  Libby  prison  early  in  1864,  Eeived  in  Ibe 
Wilderaeat  and  Felersbuig  campaigns  ((864-8$)  as  a  brigadier 
of  cnvmlry,  and  at  tbe  ckxe  of  the  war  was  breveted  brigadiet- 
geneial.  He  was  then  appointed  United  Stales  consul  at 
Lamaca  in  Cyptua  (1865-187;}.  During  hit  stay  in  tbe  iaiand 
ho  carried  on  eicavationt,  which  letutted  in  tlie  discoveiy  of  a 
large  number  of  toliquitiei.  Tbe  collection  was  pvrcbaaed  by 
the  MetropoUlan  Museum  of  New  York,  and  Cesnola  became 
director  in  1879.  Doubt  having  been  thrown  by  Gaston  I^ 
Fenerdant,  in  an  article  in  the  Kew  York  HaiUd  (August  1S80), 
upon  tbe  gcnuiaenctt  ol  bit  rettoiatiou,  the  matter  waa  nfeired 
to  *  ^lecial  tommiltee,  which  prunou  need  in  hit  favour.'  He  is 
the  author  of  Cyfrtu.  Ill  ancinu  Cilia,  Tomit  atii  Ttmfia 
(1S77),  an  in(enaling  book  of  travel  and  of  contidenble  service 
the  practical  antiquary;  and  of  a  Dtiaittm  Alit  tj  lit 
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nember  of  uvcnl  Icatned  Kdefa'a  In  Eompe  and  Amerks,  and 
in  1S97  he  received  K  CoDgrmiDDi]  medal  of  hatmur  for  coi- 
■pjcuoiu  militarv  scrvicfs- 

Hii  bratha,  AleuiIndio  Pjtuu  m  Ci 
Conducted  excaVBtiDOfr  at  PapbiH  (when  h< 
and  Salamis  on  behalf  of  Che  British  govt 
of  these  aie  described  in  Salaminia  (iSSi). 

CBSPEDBS  <iD  ItaL  Cbuspk),  PABLO  DS  (1J3S-16D8), 
Spasiah  poet,  paititer,  Kulptor  and  acdiitect,  was  bom  at 
Cordova,  ajid  was  eduated  at  ALcali  de  Henaree,  where  be 
■tudicd  theology  and  Oriental  languages.  On  leaving  the 
univeraily,  he  vent  to  Rome,  vhcro  be  became  the  pnfdl  and 
friend  of  Fedeiigo  Zuccaro,  under  whose  direction  he  itndied 
particuJai']ythcwork5oi^phaelandaf  Michelangelo.  In  15601 
while  yet  ia  RomC)  proceedings  were  taken  against  bim  by  tbe 
iDQuisitioQ  at  Valladolid  on  account  of  a  latter  whicb,  found 
among  tbe  papers  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  bad  been  written 
by  Cespedes  during  the  preceding  year,  and  in  which  he  had 
spoken  with  great  freedom  against  the  holy  oflice  and  the  in- 
quiailor-general,  Fernando  de  Vaid^.  Ccspedes  remained  in 
RotDC  at  this  critical  moment,  and  he  appears  lightly  to  have 
treated  the  praecution  with  derision.  It  ii  Dot  known  how  be 
contrived  to  bring  the  proceedings  to  an  end;  he  retunied, 
iiowever,  to  Spain  a  tittle  befott  157;,  and  in  that  ytar  was 
insUOed  in  a  preliend  of  the  cathedral  at  Cordova,  where  he 
resided  till  his  death,  Pablo  de  Ce^iedB  has  been  called  the 
most  isHHf  of  Spanisb  attisis.  According  10  hit  friend  Frandtco 
Pacheco,  to  whom  posterity  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
all  of  Cespedea's  verse  that  is  etttot,  the  school  of  Seville  owes 
to  him  its  introduction  to  tbe  practice  of  chiaroscuro.  He  nis 
a  bold  and  correct  draugbtamaa,  a  skilful  anatomist,  a  muter 
oi  colour  and  composition;  and  the  influence  be  eietted  10  tbe 
advantage  of  early  Spani^  art  was  considerable.  Cristobal  de 
Vera,  Juan  de  Pefialosa  and  Zambtano  mere  among  his  pupils. 
His  best  picture  Is  a  Last  Supper  at  Cordova,  but  there  ate  good 
aiamplca  of  bis  work  at  Seville  and  at  Madrid.  Ceqxdes  nis 
author  of  several  opuscules  in  prose  on  subjects  connected  with 
his  profosion.  Of  his  poem  on  TIk  Arl  aj  PaiiOiiii  enough  was 
preserved  by  Pacheco  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
irtiofe.  It  is  esteenied  the  beat  didactic  verse  in  Spanish;  and 
It  has  been  compared,  not  disadvantageonsly,  with  tbe  Gur^j. 
It  is  written  In  strong  and  sonorous  octaves,  in  the  majestic 
declamatory  veia  of  Fernando  Kerrua,  and  is  not  altogether 
10  dull  and  lifetess  as  is  most  didactic  verse.  It  contains  a  glow- 
Ing  eulogy  ol  Michelangelo,  and  some  eictllent  advice  to  young 
painlen,  insisling  particularly  on  bard  work  and  on  tbe  study 
of  natnR.  Tbe  few  fragments  yet  remaining,  aiDOunting  In  all 
(a  loiiK  ill  hundred  lines,  were  fint  printed  by  Pacheco  in  his 
tieatise  Dd  arte  data  piiUura,  in  1649. 

CfilPEDBS  T  HBHOBS,  OONZALO  DB  (158;  i>-tfi]g), 
Spanish  novelist,  was  bom  at  Madrid  about  ijSj.  NotUng 
positive  is  known  of  him  before  the  publication  of  h^  celebrated 
romance,  the  P&fma  frdgiio  dd  EipaAai  Cfratd^,  y  iaent^U 
id  onur  laKua  {iers-1617);  there  is  evidence  that  he  had 
been  sentenced  to  eight  yeaia  at  the  galley:  previous  to  the  tit 
of  Janoary  1610,  and  that  tbe  penalty  had  been  remitted;  but 
dieutureof  his  offence  is  Dotslated.  His  treatment  of  political 
questions  in  the  Hitiaria  apdofUiia  en  los  sucatt  id  reyne  Ae 
Attjfi»,y  t»  auiai  it  Zangaa,  a^ti  it  91  y  (u  (r 6 >i),  having 
kd  to  Ibc  coofitcatloD  of  Ifaabook,  Cii^iedes  took  up  his  residence 
■(  Sangoua  and  Lisboa.  WUle  in  eiile  he  istoed  *  esUedion 
of  short  stotiea  entllled  Hbleiiai  ttttpSnot  y  amiflata  [16  tj), 
the  nn&dihed  romance  Y,rUJmtaiuiduliUt  PtiOtta  (t6>6}, 
and  the  Gut  part  of  his  BiilarU  it  Fdif  1 V.  (lOit),  arfulsome 
mlosy  wUdi  was  ttwuded  hf  the  autboeV  appoinlmni  at 
olSdal  UHotiofrapbat  to  tlie  Spaudsh  kint-  Uspedw  died  on 
the  aftfa  at  Jtainiy  iSjS.  Wt  novels,  tboa^  wiilttn  la  a 
pohderona,  aftecUd  H)de,  di^riajr  cooManU*  ImailniHen  and 
insight  bto  dttiacttr.  Tbe  Pfima  Iritle*  has  bani  ntilisad  by 
Fletcher  tn  TJu SftnM CmaM tnila  Tkt ilaii tf  llu Mm. 

Tlie  aiiiiiriai  M«f{aai  ha*  beta  rspriated  (19DS)  irllb  a  nluUa 


CBU  (a  sborfcDed  form  of  "  aswss  ";  tbe  q>dling  is  doe  lo 
mistaken  conncilon  with  "  census  "),  a  tai;  a  term  fonseily 
me  particularly  applied  to  local  Uiation,  in  which  sense  it 
ill  Is  ascd  in  IitUid;  otherwiie  it  has  been  superseded  by 
rale."  In  India  il  is  applied,  with  the  qualifying  word  prrfaed, 
I  any  lajtatlon,  such  as  "  iirigation-cest  "  and  tbe  like,  and  io 
Scotland  to  the  land-tax. 

SSIO  BOKOBtni  (Latin  for  a  "  snircnder  o(  goods  "),  in 
an  law,  a  voluntary  surrender  of  gooda  by  a  debtor  to  fail 
ton.  It  did  not  amount  to  a  discharge  uiileBS  the  prcfieny 
i  was  sufficient  for  tbe  purpose,  hut  it  secured  the  debtor 
personal amat.  Thecrcdlton  sold  thegoods  in  satisfaction, 
fro  tanto,  of  th^  claims.  The  procedure  of  uisto  lemnraa 
avoided  infamy,  and  tbe  debtor,  though  his  after-acr^uir^ 
property  might  be  proceeded  against,  coi^  not  be  deprived  of 


>of  HI 


Them 


lopted  in  Scots  law,  and  also  in  tbe 
French  legal  system.    (See  Further  Bunaxirrcr.) 

CBSn,  KARC  AMTOHIO  (iSio  ?-i6d9  ?),  Italian  nniikat 
composer,  was  hara  at  Florence  about  rfiio.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Cariasiml,  and  alter  holding  a  post  somewhere  in  Florence  as 
iHoalrt  di  cufftUa  entered  the  papal  chapel  in  1660.  In  1666  be 
became  Vite-KafdlmtisUr  at  Vienna,  and  died  at  Venice  In  tM^. 
Cesti  is  knotm  principally  as  a  compooa  of  c^Kraa,  tbe  Dboat 
celebrated  of  which  were  La  Deri  (Venice,  1663]  and  II  Prma 
d'  oro  (Vienna,  1A68).  He  was  also  a  composer  of  chamber- 
cantatas,  and  his  operas  are  mtable  for  tbe  pure  and  delicate 
ityle  of  their  airs,  mrae  lulled  to  &B  chalnbci  tliaii  to  tbs 

CBfTIUI.  LUCJUS,  sanuuDcd  Plcs,  Latin  rhetorkiaa, 
flourished  during  tbe  irign  of  Aigustut.  He  was  a  native  of 
Smyrna,  a  Greek  by  birth.  Aciording  to  Jerome,  be  waa 
teaching  Latin  at  Bome  tn  the  year  13  b.[X  He  must  have  been 
living  after  a.B,  q,  since  we  are  told  that  he  taunted  the  ion  of 
Quintiliut  Varus  with  bis  father's  defeat  in  tbe  Teutoburgian 
forest  (Seneca,  Caant.  i.  i,  10).  CeaUus  waa  a  man  ol 
gnat  ability,  but  vahi,  quanebome  and  sarcastic.  Before  be 
'  -il  Asia,  he  waa  invited  to  dinner  by  Cicero's  son,  then  gover&or 
f  tbe  province.  His  host,  being  uncertain  as  to  his  ideality, 
asked  a  slave  -Ao  Cestius  was;  and  on  receiving  the  answer, 
"  Eie  is  tbe  man  who  sdd  your  father  was  illiterate,"  oideied 
bim  to  be  flogged  (Seneca,  Suascriai,  vii.  ij).  As  an  orator 
in  the  schools  Ceatiis  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  was 
worshipped  by  bia  youthful  pu^la,  one  of  whom  Imitated  him 
so  slavishly  that  he  was  nicknamed  "  my  monkey "  by  bis 
teacher  (Seneca,  Conlrm.  ix.  3,  ri).  As  a  public  orator,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  he  was  a  failure.  Although  a  Greek,  he  always 
used  lAtin  In  his  declamations,  and,  although  he  was  aoraetinxa 
suffered  from  tack  of  ide«s. 
e  found  in  tbe 


&>!»»  Lil._  iRof.  u.),  f  lU,  6;  M.  Schaaa, 
n  Anglo-French  word,  meaning  "  ilut 


created.    Thei 


CBTUI,  CESTUT,  a 

Sfsno,"  which  appears  in 

r  he.  It  is  usually  pronouncea  as  "  cetcy.  '  ^urw  ^hc  trim 
louia  literally  '*  tike  person  for  vhose  benefit  the  trust "  is 
~  '  ifH  (mil  Is  tbe  person  entitled  to  the  cqnit- 
tiie  legal,  estate.  Thus,  il  land  be  granted 
ind  10  tbe  use  of  A.  in  trust  for  B.,  B.  it  uilui  fna  Inu^ 
tmstee.  The  term,  principally  owing  to  its  cumbertonc- 
I  bdiK  tradnally  superseded  in  modem  law  by  Ibat  of 
Cutui  qitt  ua  (sometimen  eetfiti  i  fbs  njr) 
metat  "  tbe  pcnoa  for  whose  benefit  a  use  "  It  created  (see 
Tbmt).  C^sMs  fat  Writ"  tbe  penoo  for  whose  life  "lauds  an 
held  by  anolber  (see  RbkaimSek}. 

CBTACU  (f ram  the  Gc.  afavt.  a  lAale),  the  nwac  <f  ite 
mammaKaB  order  repntsntrrt  by  whales,  dol|Ains.  porpoitea,  Itc 
Fnm  thdt  fahJike  form,  which  is  nanileitly  oKidy  an  adapU- 
tiOD  ta  tliKi paaly aquatic  Ufa,  tbesa  ctsatum are  ofuanxuded 


u  Eriwa,  ddwd^  thftf  an  tfue  namiMb. 
od  radile  their  yoing. 

The  ■eneni  [arm  it  eurniially  Gita-Uke,  the  ipindk-ibiped 
body  {Kusiog  uiuiiorly  inu  tbe  bud  wthout  uy  diitinct  neck, 
ukd  poeterivly  tipfring  gndiiAlJy  tovardi  the  exticmity  at  the 
UU,  whkh  B  pnvidcd  with  ■  piii  of  liletml,  po)Bl«d  eipuuioiu 
tt  ikim  lappdited  by  etoooa  ttnue,  aJM  "flnkei."  forming 
■  boriiODUl  iriintutu  pnipeltin(  otiu,  notched  behind  in  Ihe 
middle  lioe.    The  bead  i*  |en«iILy  luge,  in  khbc  rue*  uuloinc 
■Hfc  than  one-thicd  the  cadre  l««th;  ind  ibe  mouth  [i  wide, 
Utd  bnuuled  by  uiS,  immntiile  lip*.    The  lartltmbs  in  reduced 
to  fl*tlened  puSdJes,  encased  in  *  continwHu  ikin,  ihowiog  no 
eatetnal  sign  of  diviiioQ.  and  viihoDt  tnce  ol  twU*.     Theie  are 
BO  iigai  si  htod-litnti*  viable  enoutly.    'nie  *uifact  ol  the 
■kin  ii  HnMlh  and  glittening,  and  devoid  of  luir,  ahhon^  in 
many  ^leciet  there  lie  a  few  brlMles  in  the  oeighbonifiaod  <rf 
tie  moBth  which  may  peiiisl  Ihroogh  life  oi  be  preaent  only 
in  the  yoong  state.    Immediately  tMneath  tiie  akin  ii  a  thick 
layer  at  fat,  held  toother  by  a  meah  of  titsoe,  coOBlIutlng 
the  "blabber,"  which  retain)  Ibe  licatof  the  body,     lancariy 
all  ipoda  a  cttnpnued  doraal  £a  b  present.    The  eye  ii 
amail,  and  not  ptovided  with  a  Ine  lacrynal  apparatus.    The 
HtcrinJ  eu  is  a  minate  apetme  h  the  skin  altiiaied  at  a 
ihort  distance  behind  the  eye.    The  Doatril*  i^kb  lepant^sr 
by  a  sio^  CKKentic  i^ienure,  near  the  venei  of  the  bead. 
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Meod.  «•"*-  in  yah.  ■iMIi—i.en.wleralJyi  Ah  preM  ibe 
-veptnnal ebaraclar  at  haviw epiphytct  ac  both  eadk  Tnepetva 
rcpreMiUed  by  a  pair  e(  mult  nxt-like  ban»  plxed  longit  udinilly. 
npended  belaw  arid  at  aoine  distance  fnm  ibc  vcTtcbnL  coluniB 


CKled  by  nulk-teeih.  In  Ihe  whalefaona  whaln  Meth  are  abKSI 
(euTpl  in  the  foetal  coaditioa),  and  the  palate  is  provided  with 
nLjmerous  transversely  placed  horny  plaies.  rorininf  the  "  vhale- 
bonei"  SativarT  ilands  are  radfhtcfltary  or  alMnU.  The  stomach 
ia  compleK,  and  Ibe  intestine  simple,  and  only  in  SDina  speeid 
provided  with  a  snaU  caK»m.  "^e  Uver  ia  little  fiswiiedTand 
then  Is  BO  nil-bladder.  The  Uood-vaacular  evsteai  li  eoniplicaled 
■—  -ei-like  expansioni  el  both  artcH™  on-"  ■-'--  ~  — -  ~^—i-"!- 

larynjc  Is  of  peculiar  ahape,  II 

Mli>  belnt  Haagated.  aad  ft 


odonoid  pnceaa  el  the  aecond  cervical  vcrtrtm.  when  that  tnne 
ie  fiee,  !■  usually  very  obluses  or  even  oheokse.  In  a  paper  on 
tlia  lens  and  fuaetion  oi  the  cerricsJ  sarlabeae  published  ia  the 
Jtmaltilu  ZtiUtluin  l«  1905,  Dt  O.  Reche  ^■mbis  out  that  the 
ahorteniocand  sdoeriDC  is  moat  pronouncadinqjecle* which,  like 
the  rlfiht'whalea.  live  entirely  on  minute  Drjanisms,  to  captore 
which  there  is  no  neeeMity  10  turn  the  head  at  all  Accocdiiicly 
we  find  (hat  in  these  whale*  the  whole  aven  cervical  venebrae  are 
fused  into  an  immovable  solid  mass,  of  which  the  compouDd 
elements,  with  the  eaaption  of  Che  Ersl  and  second,  an  but  liltia 
thicker  than  plates.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  finnar.iihalea, 
Btvcral  of  which  live  eadusivtiy  00  fish,  and  thus  require  a  certain 
annum  of  mDhillty  in  the  bead  an]  neck,  we  And  all  Ibe  orvical 
venebrae  much  tliickcr  aod  entirely  separata  Iron  one  aooihcr. 
Among  the  dolphin  anop  the  narwhal  and  Ibc  white  whale,  or 

parative  length  o^  their  eervicBl  vertebne,  all  of  which  aie  com- 
p)j^l,f —     I... I r.v._~.i..i....j..-,i i«....-M.~ 


ui,  c 


easily  acconotcd  lor.  seeiiiB  dial 
...Eh  which  thenuieisarmedacoi 
thenechisabsolutely  eaenliaL  1 
so  feed  on  Urfc  ana  active  Bibe^ 


macLerel,  which  in  their  densely  pac^ 

fill  an  caw  prey  with  bul  tilQc  eacrtion  on  tne 

captor,  and  we  accordingly  find  all  Ihe  ncck-vcrtebr 


ise  effectively  the  lone  tusk 
lablc  amount  of  mobility  in 
cliira.  too,  idiich  Is  believed     'jp'    j' 

i^sl  appuemly 
part  0*  their 


fied  ponlor 


physes).  the 


?Fnphyicag  _at  the  end  of  the  _vc 
■e  loiEcly  developed  chi 


IJn  fan  (fia^  II 


he  roof  ollbc  orbilL 
ajiinae.  premakillae. 


"K 


tbe  pbaian£es  of  the  second  aad  thiid  aliraya  cnaedf  the  ngraul 


[  a  Black-Fuh  (OeNH^tafau  auCai). 

FS'.  Preiphenosd. 

Vt.  pSalin*  ™™' 

I.  Bym^y  vs  of  lower  jaw. 

id,  TnTcnoT  dental  caul. 

cp,  Coronud  proeeasof  loweriaw, 

td.  Condyle. 

a.  AnelE. 

ik,  Stylp-hyal. 


which  projects  into  Ihe  poslcrior  nares.  and  when  embraced  by  rhe 

relatively  larfe,  round  in  form,  with  its  surface  divided  into  numeimi* 
and  oomplei  coayDlutioBS.  The  kidneys  arc  deeply  labulaled;  Ibe 

ospenls.  TfwitemsisbiconHiate;  tbe  placenta  noOHleeiduate  and 
dillusev  The  two  teau  are  placed  in  dcnrsssloas  on  each  side  <l  iIh 
(caital  apsrtum.  Ih*  docta  of  lb*  milfc^linds  are  dlaud  datini 
sucklinE  islo  lave  leaeivars,  into  erbich  Uie  aUk  coUnta,  and  from 
which  u  ii  ioicclnl  by  the  action  of  a  nuscio  into  the  mouth  of  tbe 
youag  animal,  so  that  sucking  under  water  is  greatly  fadHtaled. 

Whale*  and  porpoises  are  found  in  aU  leas,  and  some  dolphins 
and  poipoiiesui  inhabitanuof  the  larger  riven  ol  South  America 
and  Alia.  Their  or^uialion  neceisilates  their  paasing  ihdr 
life  entirely  in  the  water,  a>  on  Und  they  are  abkiluiely  helpleaa. 
They  have,  however,  ro  rise  very  frefjueniiy  to  the  surface  for 
Ihe  purpose  ol  respirations  and,  in  telalion  to  the  upwaid  and 
downwaidmovaoent  in  the  water  thusncccsaitalcd,  the  principal 
instniment  of  motion,  the  taD.  ia  eipandcd  boritonially.  The 
posltbo  of  the  nostril  on  tbe  higbeit  part  oi  tbe  head  is  important 
[or  Ihi*  mode  i(  life,  aa  It  Ii  tb*  ooly  pia  ol  the  body  the  e^osuie 

,Cii.>t.>'-,;lc 
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of  irhlch  above  tlie  iiufice  I)  (biatuldjr  necsuiy.  Of  munctaiii 
errontoia  idtu  connected  with  lutuial  lujtary,  fnt  are  to 
widcspnsd  u  Iliat  whal«  speut  thiough  Ihek  blaw-faolo  water 
taken  in  it  the  moutb.  But  the  "  ■poaliag,"  or  "  blowin;."  of 
whales  is  nothing  mon  than  the  ordinary  act  of  eipinlioa, 
which,  taking  place  al  laagci  inicivals  than  tand-aninuls,  l> 
peifonned  with  a  gteater  emphasia.  Tbc  moment  the  apinutl 
lifts  to  the  surface  it  forcibly  eipela  frotn  iti  lungi  the  alt  taken 
in  al  the  lul  inspiralion,  which  li  charged  with  vapour  in  cen- 
tequcncc  of  the  rcspiiatory  changes.  This  rapidly  condensing  In 
■he  cold  Blmospheie  in  which  the  phenomenon  isoften  obsovid. 

waiet.  It  happens,  however,  cspcdally  when  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  is  ablated  into  waves,  liiat  the  aslmal  commences  its 
eapiratoiypuSbeloielbeorihcc  has  cleared  the  lop  of  the  water, 
lone  of  which  may  thus  Ik  driven  upwatdawith  the  blast,  tending 
lo  complete  the  iUu^n.  From  photographs  of  spouting  rorquals, 
it  appears  that  the  height  and  volume  of  the  "  spout  "  ol  all  the 
specie]  Is  much  less  IbaJI  was  supposed  to  be  the  case  by  the  older 
observers;  even  that  nS  the  huge  "  sulphur-bottom  "  (Bolanw- 
pltra  libbaldi)  averagmg  only  about  14  ft.  in  height,  although  it 

As  reEatds  their  powera  of  bearing,  the  capaiily  d  cetaceans 
for  receiving  (and  acthig  upon)  sound-waves  is  daanonstrated  by 
the  practice  of  shouting  on  the  part  cd  the  £ahermen  wben  engaged 
in  driving  a  shoal  of  porpoises  or  black-6ih  into  shallow  water,  for 
the  puipoKOtlrighteningtbcir  intended  victims.  Asregaidathe 
-  peasessioA  of  a  voice  hy  cetaceans,  it  is  stated  that  one  spedca, 
the  "  buckelwal  *'  of  the  Germans,  utters  during  the  biuding- 
leason  a  prolonged  scrcair^  compatible  to  the  scream  of  a  slealn- 
firen,  and  embncing  the  whole  miiakal  scale,  from  base  to  treble. 
In  respect  of  ana tomkal  corisklentiau,  It  il  true  that  theeitemal 
ear  is  much  reduced,  the  "  pinna  "  being  absent,  and  the  tube 
or  "  meatus  "  of  very  small  calibre.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
intetnal  auditory  organs  are  developed  on  the  plan  of  those  of 
ordinary  mamoals.  but  display  certain  peculiar  modilicatiorLa 
(notably  the  remarkable  shell-like  form  of  the  tympanic  bone) 
[or  intenailying  and  slienflhcning  the  sound-waves  as  tbcy  ate 
received  from  the  water.  It  kfihi.  therefore,  perfectly  evidei 
that  whales  must  hear  when  b  the  water.  This  inlerence 
confirmed  by  the  comparatively  small  development  of  the  oth 
sense-organs.  The  eye,  for  Instance,  Is  very  small,  and  can  1 
of  little  use  even  at  the  compaiilively  small  depths  to  whir 
whales  are  now  believed  to  deicznd.  Again,  the  sense  of  sme 
judging  Fiom  the  rudinaentary  condition  of  the  olfactory  orgar 
tnuit  be  in  abeyacce;  and  whales  have  no  sense-organs  cor 
parable  to  the  lateral-line-syslem  of  fishes.  Consequent! 
it  would  teem  that  when  below  the  surface  of  the  water  they  rau 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  sense  at  hearing.  Probably  this  Mn 
is  so  highly  developed  as  to  enable  the  animals,  in  the  midst  of 

fluka,  to  distinguish  the  sound  (or  the  vibratiom)  made  by  the 
impact  ol  water  against 


the  pretence  of  a  shoal  ol 


«bylh 


ci  can  find  theii  way  about 
ni-dukncss,  and  avoid  colUiiou  with  locks  and  tock-bound 


body-tenpsMine  of 

Impcifcct  ta  out  knowledfe  of  thb  subject-    A*  he  reoarb,  it  ii 

mailer  ol  vtreme  dlScully  to  obtain  the  lempemlun  e)  livl 
cetacean  aHboigh  this  has  been  taken  In  iIk  caae  of  a  wMc-wh 

poodV  >£>  UaiMd  Sum  'with  the  biga  vhalea  such  a  node 
pMcedv*  is.  however,  obviowly  quite  inpnctkable,  ud  •*  luvi, 
accordingly,  10  rely  on  petl-iiwrUM  obKrvatioss.    The  layer  of 
blubberfcy  which  ill  MacM — '  '- '-■  — '—  ■'■' 

valin  ihan  might  at  firat  be  tuppoed  to  be  the  ease.    Iiidecd,~tiK 
blood .tempintu re  of  a  specimen  e(  Sf  '" 
afwr  di'.tV  ttin  tiood  >t  M*  C.    TV 
tun  been  lakes  have  ajlwlcd  the  lolli 


i«.*hale.  4»*  C;  OntBlanl  r 

ii-6'  C;  Uver  id  a  lecaad  indivi-' 
rorqual,:SS.4'  C. ;  dolphin.  JS'6*  C.  Tbc  at 
o(  man  an'  C..  an  J  that  of  mhei  manur 
Mnlsw4i*C    The  lemd  <i  40*  C.  la   ' 

With  the  psolble  ciceplioo  of  one  West  Afriiu  doliduB.  aU 
the  CetMcs  ait  pndacsaw,  inbriiting  on  living  aniiBal  food  ol 
kind.    One  kind  alone  (Ova)  eu*  othei  warB-bloodid 
~  even  ineBibaa  of  ill  own  ocdet,  both  latte 
a)  OD  bh.  othin  on  biibII  Ooatinf  oiiMa- 

.     .   ...  the  UMlla  d^ihina  aixialy 

:.  m  kiwth.  whila  wkalea  are  the  ooM  cataMy  of 
It  is  (nie  Ibit  Dtny  KUcnicnl*  of  their  bulk  are 
exaggerated,  bal  the  actual  tfimaiiians  of  the  larger  qtedes 

reptiles.  With  a 
gescnlb'  limid,  idoflcnsve  ani 
aod  affecllonatt  in  theii  ditpeaitioB  towards  one  another, 
espcdally  tbcDBther  lowards  the  young,  of  which  there  is 
usually  but  one,  or  at  moat  two  at  a  time.     They  are  geacrally 


either  sln^  or  in  pain 

Coamerdally  these  animals  are  el  {mpoitancc  os  accoDnt 
of  the  oQ  yielded  by  the  blubber  of  aQ  of  them;  while  whalebone, 
spermaceti  and  ambergris  are  stiH  more  valuable  products 
yielded  by  certain  spcdea.  Within  the  last  fewyearavhaUiBnc 
has  been  Mid  io  America  for  ^igooper  ton,  while  It  is  alsoasscned 
that  ijooo  per  ton  has  ben  paid  for  two  and  a  quarter  tons  at 
Aberdeen,  although  there  sums  Is  be  some  degree  ol  doubt 
attaching  to  the  sUteoKnt.  Soon  after  the  middle  ol  tbc  Uit 
century,  the  price  of  thiacommodily  wasaslowasfrjopet  lOB, 
but,  according  to  Mr  Frank  Bnckiand,  it  suddenly  leapt  up  Io 
I610  wlih  the  Intioductlou  oE  "  crinoline  "  into  ladies'  coslutae, 
and  it  hat  apparently  been  on  the  rise  ever  since.  AmbeiEna. 
«ihich  is  vety  largely  nsed  in  ptrfumeTy,  fa  solely  a  prodoct  ol 
the  sperm-whale,  and  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  Wliary  calculua.  ■ 
It  generally  contains  a  number  of  the  homy  bcaka  ol  the  cuttlr- 
fisbcs  and  squids  upon  which  these  whalea  chleAy  feed.  Ita 
market-price  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  but  from  £3  to 
£«  per  01.  is  Ihe  usual  average  for  samples  of  giwd  quality.  In 
ig!>S  a  merchant  in  Mincing  Lane  waa  Ihe  owper  of  a  lump  at 
ambergris  weighing  170  &>,  which  waa  sold  in  Ptrii  for  aboM 
Sss.  per  OS,,  or  £18,360. 

msMnu  ITbilti.  —  Ejoiling  Cetacei  are  diviill^  into  two 


The  Folate  is'fufniih! 
^IL  is  synmetjical;  an 
Hages,  which  sre  dhstc 
iducrd  in  front  of.  but  n 


diulnd  from  Ihejugal,  The  tympanic  Is  wihted  wiih  the  jienotic 
which  is  Bltached  10  the  base  of  the  skull  tiy  two  stmig  drverging 
proatsea.  The  c4Iactay  organ  is  dlMlnctly  devetoped.  The  twn 
halves  of  the  lower  jaw  are  arched  outwards,  their  anterior  co^ 
meeting  at  an  aade,  ud  connected  by  fibrous  tissue  wfihont  »ivy 
cymphyilt.  AH  the  ribs  at  their  upper  extremilT  artieubite  only 
with  the  transverse  procoses  of  tae  vertebrae;  their  cafatuliir 
proctMea  wben  preaent  not  articolatiag  directly  with  the  bodies  <d 
the  vertebrae.  The  sternum  is  compoaefi  el  a  single  piece,  and 
articulates  only  with  a  dn^e  pair  of  nbs;  and  there  are  no  e«6cd 

When  in  the  foetal  state  thoe  whalei  have  Rumermi  miaBtc 
teeth  lyirie  in  Ihe  dental  groove  of  bolh  nppcr  and  Iowa  jaw*. 
They  are  fietl  developed  about  the  middle  of  foetal  life,  afier  wbkh 
they  an  abioAed,  and  no  tnn  of  them  remaitu  at  Ihe  time  ol  binh. 
The  whalebone  does  not  make  ba  ^ipearsnce  until  sflir  bsth; 
and  eonlttt  ol  a  series  of  ■aiteiied  homy  plates,  between  three  asd 

four  hundred  hi  nnnbcr.  <n  each  dde  o(  the  palate,  w=->-  -  ' 

imerval  aking  the  middle  line.  The  pbtn  are  placed  tr 
to  the  long  axii  of  the  palaie.  with  shoit  Intervr'-  '■— - 
Each  plate  or  bttde  h  nnewhat  triangiilar  in  Io 


111  at  tktK 

«e  iawt  and  niiing  the  tonfve.  to 
iviiv(i(IbeaK>alh,lbewaicr»Ram>oui(Erou|li 
ik  betwmi  ttie  hairy  frinxfl  of  the  vlulcbaDe 
ving  Uw  IMng  prey  to  bt 

Akiwu2h  ■oinetinm  divided  into  two  finiiUeft,  Bslatmdat  ind 
BalanuflaiJat.  nhikbDH-wlulc*  m  bat  iacludRl  -in  ■  liiiilc 
family  giDup  andcr  the  former  name-  Tbc  tyj^cal  membcTB  of  uiit 
family  an  the  MHiUed  riglU'Whalea,  £ormuiE  tbt  |vdw  BaiatHa, 
In  wibkh  thcfC  ■■*  K>  foldi  on  the  Ihiwt  and  dleit.  and  no  IbcV-Ed  : 
vhQetbecervicatvcrtcbfBeanfiifedialoaiiaclcraaai-  Tbeflipperv 
are  tbortandbnadiidth  five  diiitaj  the  bead  ii  wnr  large  and  Ihe 
whaldxMie  very  Ioe^  and  narrow,  highly  elaitic  and  black;   while 

the  inpub  li  nigh,  with  a  diitiuct  cofKotd  and  cer~~~'''  — 

Thit  genua  contain*  the  wdl-kDown  Cncnland   r 
myslieH9a)  of  the  Arctk  icaa,  tli*  whakbme  and  oil  ■  r 

much  valued  in  commerce,  nod  olao  otlm  whalce.  di 
having  the  liead  mnevbaE  ■mailer  in  proportion  to  i  i 

thorter  whalebone  and  a  larger  number  of  vertebrae. 
the  temficnte  aeaa  of  both  nonhem  and  nothern  he  1 

haiwhMiBriivirlcdintaHedce  in  accordance  with  the  I 

:h  a>S.  hxajniii  of  the  Nenh  Atlani  i 


edei,  the  black  whak 
Thie  ie  ■  huge  luri 


'fiwiteelfrr 


One  •uegeedon  li  tlu 

ceroe-like  mammali;   -„ 

habit  of  rubbing  a^Imt  rocki  in  order 

and  ^ut  pndiKca  a  Idnd  of  com — a1thv«iKii  -u 

I.  -^  _._     D,  w.  C.  lUdewood.  bowcter. 

jetoihefaci"       •    '     -    •      - 

sIbeaUa 


length. 

In  contraat  to  the  prrodini  is  the  nen(  grey  whaTe  {Fariumrelf 
f<ai>n^ci(  Iha  Noctli  Pacilic,  which  combiim  the  nlativcly  (null 

vhalef.     The  whalebov  ii  shoncr  aiid  ciurvr  than  In  any  olhn. 


ftpedn.  In  thFkhebton  theeefvlntverlebrtiean 
IwD  ribs  on  each  ilde  eitpanded  and  uniird  to  1 
■hield.     In  ihe  humpbactwhile  iUciaflcti  Jsr 


vidcp  and  the  ceivical  vertebne  I 


771 


le  pouch :   there  it 
J  length  oE  th 


:niDcly  k 
iniruL    1 


equalling  about  ooe-Eai 

See'SuMPMCt^KuLi.'"""""  "  '"  """"  *"'  ""™-''™J'- 
TIh  iighl.wh>lts  are  buill  (or  cniUnf  tlowfy  atxAtt  tn  learch  of 
the  ihoa&dtf  email  AiMLEiiig  Invcnebrstee  which  form  their  foDd,  lod 
are  conaequenily  bn&d  in  beam,  with  a  floei-ahapcd  body  and  im- 
movable neck.  The  hnmiiback  Ij  of  lomcwlHt  rfmitiir  build,  but 
with  a  HivlleT  head,  and  probably  mttaiiu  conaidenble  apeed  owmg 
10  the  length  of  itB  fflppam.  The  fiiuien,ar  rvqueb  {^ajufwfferd). 
which  prey  largrfy  on  6ifa,  are  built  enfirety  Ear  ipeed,  and  are  Ibe 

Bnditteniialtd.andthdTneckiarvpaitiaUy  mobile;  while tbeyaie 
Eumiihrd  with  rspacioui  poucbee  for  itaring  their  food.  They 
chiefly  dilTer  from  the  humpback  b^  the  Hnaller  head,  long  and 
■tender  build,  unali,  narrow,  arid  pointed  flijioen,  each  contunlng 
Eour  (Bgiu,  and  the  large  acTDmiDn  anrf  concoid  proceaiea  to  the  low 

the  le^h  ol  8a  Et.,  and  the  inull  B.  rerfnlii.  which  doem  not  eneed 
30.  There  ure  certainly  four  dininct  mndlScaliom  of  Ihii  genui, 
reprevenlvd  by  the  two  jiul  menlioned,  and  by  H.  fluuzn/kj  end 
B.  tvnalil.  all  inhiblunti  of  British  acei.  but  the  Quexlion  whether 


l^^S'^  RoiIual'.™ 


Irr..— The  aecond  auborder 


I>t»covery  "  npedifuni, 
B.,\Wir>Diide>Tibeia 

r.  thCK  whain  mcaiuic 
doral  Ga  like  thai  of  a 

ttnled  by  the 


■Uch  i>  uiiully  only  attached  to  the  mt  of  the  akull  by  l£wnt! 
Two  halvt*  et  the  lower  jaw  nearly  ilraighl,  eipaiided  In  height 
pgeteriorly,  with  a  wide  funnel-ihaped  aperture  Eo  the  dental  canaL 
and  CDfllirig  in  contact  in  front  by  a  flat  eurfacfe  of  variable  length, 

vell-dcvi^ud  canitulair  proceaaea,  which  aniculaje  with  the  bodice 

connected  by  well-developed' cartilaglnona  or  oHhed  etetnel  ribe. 
Citerml  reapilatery  apertiire  ein^le,  the  two  ocieErila  uniEinfl  before 


cmcentK  VBIniar  apartuic,  ntuated  0 
Flynen  irfth  fan  Julia  though  (he  hnt  1 
developed.  No  eaacin,  ocept  in  PMuii. 
■Ot  firat  laally,  PlmiiSiat,  n  typii 
and  chaiaetcriaed  by  the  abeence  of  tunc 


■ndflfthar 

typiflcd  by  the 
(unciioner  teell 


jptly  mmx  Ehe  end  of  the  aeriea,  aid  rcc4acad  by  prooewee  onlbe 

Sat  a  lower  level,  and  aerially  hdaefacotia  anterioriy  with  the 
I  of  the  riba.  ead  tnEeriariy  irilh  tbt  tnoaverae  peoceaaei  of 
lumber  vertebne-  Coecal  eartikgea  hut  oiaified- 
he  fint  group,  or  Plnuurimtt.  Includci  the  ueni-whale  itaell, 

i)  diancEerbed  by  the  preenoe  ti  ■  lull  wriea  of  lam  teeth, 

whkh  are  eet  (b  a  nson  In  plaa  of  aodieta,  tlic  fiwK  being  bn- 
perfecdy  lUvkJed  by  partial  atpta,  aid  the  tmh  beCl  in  plM  l^  the 

.  GbtoB  fun.    No  dfatfaict  lacrymal  bone-    Shidl  tulkiDcly 

nettical  la  (he  reglee  ef  (be'saaal  apertwe*.  in  eonaojuence 
kft  opeolat  creally  eneeding  (be  right  in  liie. 
...  Ihe  apero-wliale  ((PktuM  mmctfktlia)  the  upin  teeth 

belnn  embeddM  in  (ht  KBin.    Lower  fa*  mb  from  m  la  15 


1,  wlUttut  nuod.    Uppv  nrface  of  t1i 


pocfHa  tji  jugal  bone*  thick  Aa6  w*mvr^    MuuW ^  

gated,  bnad  it  thA  buc,  and  gnduaUy  tjpmng  to  the  ^ke.   Lower 


:d  into  I  veiy  hiHh  and 
U  (6(.  3).  ZytaiDiIie 
MuhW  iready  elon- 


Fis.  1.— SkuU  el  Spenu-Whik  (fkj-Ur  m 
ciccvdindx  loni 
,^  thekngu-    Ver 
r  Ant  vertdin,  fi 


uw  cucvdindv  lont  end  oartow,  the  lyinpfayau  being  more  thiA 
EUFthckngtb.  Vertebiu;  C7,Dil,  ta.Cal^:  IDIalSO.  Allu, 
or  Int  vendin,  (t«^  atl  ib*  □ili«'  cervical  veitebtae  imiled 
by  tbeir  bodies  ud  >pia«  inu  a  linile  maia.  Eleventh  pair  <A 
pba  rudioKiLtAjy.    Elcad  about  are-third  tbe  lenctli  lA  the  body; 


awve,  li^h  and  ir 
ici  faugv  aiH  and  lo 


1  ibe  Bdddk  Sue  ud  ia  fraat  i  theh  ooMr  etei,  oplcWty  Ibat  d 
he  nibL  eapaAded  ovtr  Iba  f  rou  cl  Uie  laaar  Dcrder  of  ibe  oaaiUa. 
^ery  &igh  lodAitudiflai  cXBtaon  the  DUxlUaa  at  tba  baae  of  ibc  beak, 
atendinf  backwardi  abnoat  to  the  noatcilai  apflmacbtng  aach  oihar 


otch  diatioct,  aod  iKaeih»o)d  cartilage  alichtlv  caaiAcd-  Vert^ 
■at:  C  J,  D  9,  L  lo,  Ca  loi  total  4S-  All  the  oerviral  vtnebiae 
aited.  Upper  aurfacx  tl  the  bsad  in  froDl  of  the  blowhok  trv 
nHmwnt  and  rnunded.  rkiiig;  abmplly  Inm  above  the  Hnall, 
iMwctaooot.  Tm^ccieianlinDVB.  See  Boiiu-HoaWBaul. 
The  typical  refinaeatadVE  of  tbe  beaked  chalea  ■•  Zijifaiu  cHiert, 
I  which  there  laarinKiaGaaieal  tooth  of  moderate  bb  oa  each  aide 
Icac  to  the  uiciior  eatremiiy  ct  the  Vrwa  jaw,  dincied  (o 
Dd  iip<nrd»   Skull  -■■    ■^  -'      '         ''  -  ' 

ttheddexJthcKi 


devaled  kalEral 

p .  — r- ,  „,*, ^ Lrviiuforwartja, 

the  right  beiac  coOBdenibly  morv  devdofiad  than  the  left.  The 
GDi^cut  iiaiaUlorm  a  pAHHinced  ^nunetncaJ  eiBincuceat  the  lop  of 
theikuU.proieetinBforwardHovertne  iwatrib.  flat  above,  prominent 
and  roiuided  in  the  middlfl  Uik  u  fnjnt,  mod  aepaiated  try  a  notth 
oc  each  aide  from  tbr  pranaainac.  Pcvtnbital  notch  not  diatittcl. 
Roatruia  (aeen  from  above)  triaacular^peiiim  f nm  the  bue  to  tbe 

tbened  tuberoaitiet-  Meeethmoid  cartOaEt  denicty 
:  affc.  and  coalcicing  with  the  aurTDuadiea  boiiea  of 
/striae:  C  7.  D  10.  L  10,  Ca  31:  XMi  ^    Tlia 

cervical  verttbf" "  --■---■  -'- '--- 


la^ta 


of  fatly  tiHH  BUiai  the  large  holkiw  on  the  upper  niilace  of  the        In  the  niuneroui  tpecia  of  the  allied  genua  UeuMninn  there  la 
■liall  arid  tnerlviiu  the  laiig  nuule.   Tbe  iliule  Maw-bole  ia  lon^    much-onnpnacd  and  pointed  tooth  in  eicb  hall  cl  the  lover  jai 
tudiul,  •ligbtly  &ihaped,  and  placed  at  the  upper  avi 
anterior  eitcenuty  of  tfiehead  to  Ibe  kit  aide  of  the  middle 
line.    The  opening  of  the  mouth  It  OB  tbr  under  aide  of  the 
head,  cDniiderably  behind  the  end  of  the  anoui-    Flippcn 
ahort,  bmad  and  truncated-    Dortal  Gn  rqHewnied  by  a  low 
protuberance-    See  Sraair-Wpai-i- 
[n  the  kaber  or  pigmy  apenn-vrhale  JiCofia  bnticeps) 

rather  long,  alender,  pointed  andcuived  teeth,  with  a  coat-  PlO.  4.— Sowerby'l  Beaked  Whale  (Ifoopltim  tUtia}. 

-~  of  enaniel^ Upper  ™^ace  of  the  ikull  coorave,  wilh ^  ^^       t     led  b  t  nnenll         mnii.  iliiriiin-  li.li-. 

'  its  pofnt  directed  upnrda,  and  often 

;  ally  developed  "  - ■-     •- 


aarf[uia^  nuasive  ar>d  rounded 
at  their  anLeiior  lermlnaLloni  above  the  orbit*.  Munle  not  lonaer 
thaii  the  cranial  pDHtion  ol  the  akuU.  broad  al  the  baie,  and  rapidly 
taperinff  to  Ibe  apex.  Zygomatic  proceat  of  tbe  jugal  rod'Ufce- 
Lower  Jaw  with  lymphyala  leai  than  balF  ita  length.  Vertebraei 
C  7.  D  13  or  14.  Llnd  Ca  iDitoul  joorjl-  All  the  cervical  ver- 
-  '  ^  united  by  tbcir  bodieiand  archca.    The  head  la  about  one- 

'  -'■-  ' •  -'  "he  body,  and  obiuiely  pointed  in  front;  tbe 

far  bdow  the  apci  of  the  woul ;  [be  blow'bole 


Doatrils  b  aa  in  Hypemdon,  e^^pl  thai  ihe  rtanla  are  narrow  and 
more  aunk  betiRen  Ibe  upper  enrta  vt  the  preraajtlllae ;  like  IhoK  ol 
Hyftniimt,  they  are  CDiKUve  in  Ibe  middle  line  In  front  and  above- 
No  maidlajry  luberOBtiea.  Pnorbital  notch  not  very  dliiini-i. 
Rntrum  king  and  nacnnr.  Mmethmnid  in  Ibe  adult  taailied  in  ita 
lire  length,  and  coaleicing  with  tHe  nttroundiag  boon.    Verte- 

■ "-  "  —  ' :.Cai9orio;totalj6iD4S.  Tnr 

[nited.  the  real  nnany  flee- 

Thougb  varying  in  form.  Ibe  tower  leelh  of  Ibe  duretml 


^,  and  placed  obliquely  or 

of  Ibe  eyea  and  to  tbe  left  of  (be 

bluntly  aiclde-ahaped.  and  tbe  bnck-hn 
■  Mainialenftbef  Iron  9  to  13(1. 

_._.  -  y,,n||y  (a  repreaenled  by  Ibrbiittle-i 
the  ZipAiriuH.     In  thiagiDU) 


m.  pai!!l°^t^  ! 


There  i 


the  2ie*ii>iiii 

ly  be  largely  developed.  _ 
ciynal  boo*.    Eneraally 


e  mouth  ia  producfll 


of  IbeblowOnltiiiBaaiKwhat  abrajMly.  ' 
<nwmtfcaBdBedhii,aalnthe  DilflKiUat. 
with  iw  dlglti  Bodenlely  veil  develepeiL 
fin  Btuand  emiikfciablT  behind  Ibe  nkMb 
tudiaal  imcwea  na  each  aide 
)oatfriony,  and  nearly  neeti 


above  which  Ibe  ronnded 
The  Uow-bok  ia  ain^e. 


d  hab^'  t'h 
They  appear  to  be  almoai  eacluaivi 
onur  eftltR  (ingly,  in  paira.  or  In  an 


r  upper*  email,  ovale, 

A  email  obnae  deraal 

of  the  back-    Lon^ 

of  the  throat,  diwtfiic 


II  berth.    BytbntdouiBi 

'  ■"■tlaHhiie.  there  a  a  Bm 
I  half  of  Ibe  lawer  ia' 


onical  pointed  tooth  at  the  apex  of — 

onrealed  by  the  gum  during  lija.    Skull  wilh  ihe  u) 
HvmajdUae  redna  auddenly  behihd  11; 
■panded  latenUy,  theh  nitter  td|H 

he  right  karger  than  tbe  left.     Naial  bonn  linng  In  the  hollaw 
leli^tn  the  upper  etremitiM  ol  dv  premaidllae,  auwigly  concave 


PlO.  S— Skun  of  a  Beaked  Whale  {UaofMm  A»frnlKd. 
tb>w>. 


but  then  ia  itiU  much  to  be  leanicd  wi 
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pahtlBcilMbMM.  8raiikikolk|Wcrj*V(hcft,arBMdmin,Mva 
KwwHiii  oimfcird  ilw  fntib  nf  tbe  )».  Lkcrynul  butw  ant 
diHlnet  RDiK  Ibe  jufiL-  Truuvcne  pronmt  of  the  doml  vtrre- 


^, k  *luch  differ  Iraia  the 

folkrwing  groun 

DoiK  It  EM  diMinct  inm  ibe  jupL  Tlie  jam  ue 

sitb  iuii«niu>  Ueth  in  both:  ihe  ■yiiiph]'ii>  o.  .—  - 

Hcmtiig  luU  iu  lcii(th.    EnirniUy  the  hmd  iiiQvidedfr 

body  by  H  alifhtly  codiUicHd  neck.  Peclonl  Umbe  bmd  aoi 
Inincatcd.  DonalfinHUllorobiateEe.  InhabilitbeudalpbiD^ira 
fluviaiile  or  eduarine,  la  Ibe  IndkUi  luiu,  «r  Gaofea  dokpUn 
WUUHiiia  gaitfflia),  the  teeth  number  abo«^t  It  oa  each  lide,  v« 
Kt  near  Loaeiher,  are  rather  lane,  cylindrical,  nod  ihajp-pnittcd 
[d  the  youTkif,  but  in  old  nnimab  acquire  a  laf^  lamlly  com- 


-d  fin  a  mere  ridge'  Tbe  tana  cyhndrical  raetrum  ejOemal^ 
beil  aidi  latteied,  ■»«  and  sW  biln.  Tbe  Ihbd  tyM  ■ 
Idftii  UatniUiL  the  River  Pkte  ddpUu.  ■  ami  bion 
*  (%  7),  vlth  IroB  go  ta  6a  pain  gl  leel' 
iKd  wA  B  dnnhia  at  tbe  bue  cl  the  oi 
lender.    Vtrtebtae:  C  7,  D  lo,  L  5.  Cn 


_  ------- - -; , r- Blowbote 

^tf^MMMw  IiM  3uni»). 

Tte  bK  lanib  el  edMhif  cetuHiM  !• 
IMfklmUat.  nUeh  Inchids  the  tnw  dotpMiB.  papoUei,  frampott* 
andlhdrnlativca.  AianletbereaninRienntteetbtnBoIhlaini 
and  Cm  pterygoid  bonea  of  the  fkall  are  abort,  thiii  and  Involoted 
BO  form  with  a  proccaa  ol  tbe  palate  bona  the  oatar  wall  of  tbe  poat- 


Isae  Ruiuatly  trauferred  from 
vetttbn*  vkluut  any  aadden 


the  arcbea  to  tbe  bodlea  si  ll 


iT^tEeluiSu 


tha  body  ollfac  vntcbn  by  the  head;  (bo 
Sternal  rihacadlied.  The  Mov-hole  ii  tnu- 

Flnt  OS  tbe  hmc  iM  li  (he  narvhaL 
JVaHdni  aHHOrar,  In  which,  apart  (no 

a  if  Rduccd  to  a  iliiilB  pair  of  teeth  vbich 

ly  concealed  irkbiD 
.  oea  it  practiully 

,, ^— ,    ,   male   (fig.   B),  the 

right  tooth  uaiuHy  Evnuiog  similarly  con* 
t^l«l_vhile  tbe  left  u  [mmeoaely  developed, 

that  of  the  entire  animal,  proiectina  bwi- 
aeacalhr  Iroa  the  bead  in  the  loi^  of  a 
eyiindneal.  or  aKghtly  taparini,  potettd 
tuik,  without  enamel,  and  with  the  aurfaco 
marked  by  apiral  grooveaand  ridae^  mnandf 
In  a  iJiuMnI  dinctioa.  Vendme:  C  7. 
D  tl,  L<1,  Cal(;total«.  Cervical rerion 
comparatively  ]oof.  and  all  the  verteEme 
diatfnct,  or  with  utfwular  udona  cowanli 
the  mifldle  o(  tbe  Min,  tbe  ulaa  and  exit 
beini  uiually  Inc.  FGpaar  tmatl,  ebon 
and  broad,  viih  tbaKondand  Ibiiddiglta 
-  irty  equal,  Ibe  fouitb  difbtly  ibofter. 
I  donal  in.   !iee  Namnai. 


Cloaely  allied  la  tbe  beinaa  < 

™"'''in  wMai^wmfpy 


krnr'  i». 


lepanted  by  liti 

RiplatMed  obtlquelv,  the  cmwaa  inclining 
orwardt  eapeciaOy  m  tbe  upper  ]nt.  SIiuu 
ather  narrow  aDd^elongiited,depinaed.PrT- 

tSmi.  br     ■''™"" 


I,  triangular,  broad 


.    Vertebrae:  C  7.  D  11 
--.   CerAalvi-  '-     ' 


.Lj.Ca  ., 
total  so.  Cerrical  VBtebrte  free.  FHroen 
bnad.  ibort  and  roaoded,  an  tbe  (Ggiti  bdnf 
toknUy  wdl  developed,  except  the  tint, 
tatnior  patt  of  bad  rognded:  no  dii  * 
Dout.  No  dorul  fin,  but  a  low  ridge 
■lice.  SceBnooA- 

tn  aU  Ibe  nmaiuiBg  atacia  of  IM^'aidai 
be  cervical  re^n  of  lEe  vencbnl  column  it 
rery  than,  au  the  Ant  iwd,  and  utually 
nore,  of  the  vertebrae  an  trmly  united. 
rbe  camnKia  pocpolte  (Ptneanw  HanHwuir, 
*  P.  fkearm)  It  the  typical  irproeota- 
ive  01  the  fint  geaut.  in  which  the  t«tb 
liy  from  ]|  toll,  af«  tmall,  and  occupy 
■early  tbe  ^lolelcaftboflheRiitrum.  with 


7  thorter  than  Ibe  cranium  the     ' 
■C  tbe  bate  and  tapeiing  to-  teeth  npotrt  tiy  re- 
DL     Pmnaxfflae  laiied  into  moval   A  Ibe  upper 
frant  of  the  noairfla.    The  vnll  of  ibeir  almilar 


tbe  mlddk  H 

Qoatilb.  riling 

tOulU-  FMterinhceivlcilverHbnwuidiDM 
alto,  coaleaeed,  Flippen  of  maderale  ijie,  ov 
ihaped,  with  lb«  lecDod  and  third  digili  nearly  e 
the  lounh  and  lillh  wHI  developed,  but  iIidi 
moderately  muided  in  front  o(  the  blow-bole. 
middle  of  Ibe  badr.  triangular:  iti  height  com 
the  length  of  the  bate:  iti  antKior  rdgt  Erequn 
one  or  man  rowi  of  eoaical  borny  tuberclcK 


n  the  MnliiE 


LoDrO.A 


id  ajuHRpdy 
bcBSckSeo. 


'^*^ 


lAich. 


. m  rdicla.    Thu  BUck  5fft  potpoiM  it  ladUv 

linin (ht  Allulic aptrn by  IbcuntDurul  Ibc  profile 

im  the  Meditemneu  iicxpiiinBl  by  Dr  Abd  < 


Iba  a%c  whik,  or  bbck-fA  [SMuiM^xi  ukAu), 
pain  <if  UHwr  and  lower  i«iii-   Craual  ud  dtnia) 

. nlly  likt  (£0K  of  Oru,  skcih  ilul  tlK  roou  nl  the 

Uclh  UBcyliiadricd.    Veittbnit:  C      -        ■       - 


iUdl  bodKi  at  tbe 


01  WhTie-WhsIc  (Dilpli 


WW,   Another  ipniH  i>  iK.  wholly  bUck  i".  ipinipt^-ii,  ii 
fiDiQ  South  AiDccu.    Bluk  ii  al»  the  hue  afthi  Indian  p 


kSca,  theancviilcrhudnchbRlineitlacI     vhieb  «iie  iriMUy  lauiiis,  wUlt  oAan  uimsn  sr  loton^culv 

CifiUeriywjtu,  Tmiitpt.  Ac.  bnt 
by  Ibc  muBber  ud  bb  of  (be  teeth, 

.._  "-,j„  _[,  bi  (^  p«Ule, 

, two  tahw  ol  Ok  lower 

)»>,  ud  the  number  of  vntcbiM.    For  Uk  dbcinctiv*  dvncttn 

belov;  utd  It  muft  vuffice  to  itate  Ibit,  coDecliveiy,  bH  Ebe«e 
rlolphing  lie  clurmcleRKd  by  the  followiild  fcKtiuea.  The  teeth 
■re  numerous  in  both  wwt,  nltd  more  tlun  |f  in  number,  ecrupyinc 
neariy  the  whole  lenitti  d[  Ibe  rutnim.  and  imlll,  dolfraet.  aiOrml, 
pcHi^Eed  and  dightly  oirved.  Roittutn  more  or  lew  elonfaled,  nnd 
tKiinifd  in  Front,  umillyconilderably  lonier  tbiti  the  cnnbil  pwtion 
ol  the  ikull.    VcrtebiH:  C  7,  D  11-14.  L  ud  C>  vtable;  tqttl 

•icUe^lupsd,  with  the  lirM  difil  niduneotuy',  tbc  aeiiiiid  ke^nt. 
third  neerly  eqiul,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  extremely  Aort.  Em- 
lonuUy  the  head  ahow>  a  diitinet  beak  or  pointed  smut,  marked 
offfnmtbeiateuialfa'.-velevaiionbyaV-shapeditiicivE.  Donal 
fin  tiCber  larae,  ItiangEilar  or  •ielde^^haped.  larely  vtntiirt'  A 
qfriouily  marked  bmwn  and  iriiiie  apeoee,  perhaps  lelaaQe  19 


itbcr  laiier  (ban  tboH  <A  the  onlinaiy 

oa°the'^^Malay  Eenui  OraUa.  in  whKh  ilu  )[  to  |1, 

whole  length  idthe'  lutniui.    Skull  Hib-g'kibuUr,  h^h. 
Eirly  equal  in  length  ID  the  cranial  portioa  of  the  ikull. 


SJ^'with"Sube  t         "' 

Biy  nf  BengiCai^'o.  fiamUiaHi,  fnni  the  Inawaildy  iivtr,  fiwa 

Intheimnpui,  or  killer.  Ores  (loilMMr  [orO.  sru)  the  teelb  form 
aboirt  twenty  pair*,  above  and  belaw,  occupyiiie  DcaHy  the  whole 
leiiEth  of  Che  roatniDt  very  larRe  and  atout,  with  conical  recurved 
crowni  and  lane  reota^  fttpanded  laterally  and  fUltened.  ar  rather 
benoved.  on  the  anterior  and  pditcrioe  urfacei,  Rottnim  about 
equal  in  Icntth  to  the  cranial  put  of  the  ikull,  broad  and  ealtened 

front  of  the  noMiik,  contnclcd  at  Ibe  middle  0<  Ihr  minun,  and 


'\yiuiia  H  found  on  the  fringe  of  the  Aolarcttc  tee  (■ 
ifeport  on  the  Doloffy  of  the  "  DiKDVcrr,"  poblidied  in  1907  by  the 
BriiWi  UiBtum).   S«  DoLraiN. 

E^rUiui  Ctleaa. 
At  pieeeni  we  are  totally  in  Ihe  dark  aj  to  the  otiilii  oI  Che  whale- 
booB-whala,  not  being  even  iMured  that  they  lie  derived  f  nm  the 
aane  eiock  aa  the  toothed  whaka.  It  it  notewortlty. 
however,  that  Hme  of  the  foHil  repreaenlativea  <tf  the 
latter  have  naial  bonea  of  a  type  lecalling  tboie  ol  the 
former.    Such  foi^  whalebon^wbalea  aa  are  known  wnr 


tody  robult 
of  the  back. 


.—The  Crampui  or  Killer  COrf  a  iladiakr). 

u  loni,  with  all  Ihe 

__ ..  at  60  near  the  middle 

gh and poioicd.   SecCauirua. 
The  leiier  UUcr  or  black  killer,  Pmiarca  crariirfnu,  bai  Iti  ^:^ 

teeth  confined  to 

part  of  the  lower  jaw:  they 

t^ud  and  depret—- , —  , . 

equal  in  lenEU-  Upper  futface  ol  Tuatnun  bniad  and  Aal.  Pie- 
manllae  concave  in  front  of  Ihe  nsatrili,  aa  wide  at  the  middle  of 
the  roatnioi  at  at  the  bate,  and  naidy  or  cumpleiely  coaoeiliinE  Ibe 
maaiUie  in  the  iDUrioi  half  sf  thia  region.  Vertebiae:  C  7.  D  i>, 
L  11-14,  Cn  3S-19:  total  ja  or  ».  Bodita  ef  the  anterior  five  or 
ail  cervical  vectebcie  united.  Leiifth  ol  (he  bodiea  of  Ibe  Iviabir 
and  anterior  caudal  vertebrae  aliout  equal  to  their  width-  Flippcrt 
very  loDE  and  narrow,  with  Ibe  ■ecowJ  digiB  the  loageat,  and  havUia 
ai  many  aa  ia  or  r3  pbalaiuea,  tlH  third  ahorter  (whi 
9  phalangei),  tbe  fittc.  toutb  and  liltb  ■     -      - 


■''inoklaie.    SlnSi 


ni  veoera,  or  to  more  or  leu  nearly  related  extinct  odo. 
It  PUtiaalia,  StrftlKlliu  and  CdMmie*. 
E  loolhed  whaki,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  larnly 
lenied  ina  fn_il  Hate,  Kcacbintai  tow  In  the  soolccBd 
aa  tbe  upper  Cietacsxia.  Uaay  at  tbat  pnmii  Buch 
generallied  characten  than  ucir  modem  *TptTiT.»- 
4[  while  othert  Indicate  appaiaitly  a  tmoaltiaBtawvda 
mil  more  primitive  ■eapodoata,  vfaichr  aa  ^tlSXl  it 
n  later,  are  theiuelvn  derived  boa  the  ctendBM 
]m  Pliocene  depoati  of  BlMuni  aadEac 

, ....  teeth  and  other  lemaiu  of  a  niuabcr  of 

(MacoiM.  luch  aa  nnnfcn.  fiutfu,  DimmMim,  gijfctitai. 
Sataflwdn  and  ScnUk^tat,  BWC  er  lea  nearly  letated  ta  tbc  vetai- 

akuU  of  a  Member  al^b  psup  imn  till  Tertiuy  depoAi  ol  hu- 
■ooii,  at  tint  lefemd  u  Piyiiira,  bat  ubaquently  to  .TrwHIritni. 
OH  1  ful  lerica  of  enimdtQd  teeth  in  the  upper  ^w;  aad  it  ia  pivl^ 
able  that  the  lanie  waa  the  eaie In  ctlierfDniis.  Thli  ratiai  liihar 
■  Bodl&itkin  at  tbi  defiailioB  of  the  nyakrU—  aa  ^ves  abvic, 
III  Ihiiiiiiiiriimiif  miaiiii  fiiniili  fm  Ibiii  iiiiiillm  iiiiiia  ■liilag 
In  other  cuei,  however.  11  la  Ihe  Hioceae  P»b^il(r  aad  nacnw- 
M^.  tbeulHior  porlkn  et  Ihe  wbole  tl  Ibe  umt  jaii  h^ 

iiK  Ihe  detccal  of  the  iperm-wbalei  fnm  the  nndemBliBacd 
SvHMn.  The  beilcd  ntiloh  afain,  arc  telieved  to  be  nde- 
pendenlly  detcended  from  Ihe  latter  type.  JJtrsWw  belar  tiaeed 
Into  Ihe  Mkiceae  ifuai^Mw,  AmifltHmut  aad  fnlnm^lXiui.  the 
laat  (4  which  dvwi  liiu  in  Iti  denlilioa  of  a| ' — •■ —  --  -'- 
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Mm.  tho  dmlilion  It  dlRt. 

Uwh,  (be  hindtr  oui  «l  the 

the  ScnUl  forrajtl  hoi  beto  ' 


rHEv;ieiwAlly 


In  ibc  EypSeal  Bcudodonu  tbe  kint  Hnd  flit 

fo^tf,  A  ■trdO(  a^ttil  cmt.  a  Iub  tirdk  _. ,  _     _._ 

pnmuiUie  (in  plueol  the  buBIh,  u  is  oodna  whalB^  and  1« 
oaid  bona  cDverisi  ova  tht  nuil  dumber,  to  tb*I  IM  noMiUi 
opeDcd  about  half-way  down  the  beak.  All  the  cervical  vertebtae 
«ete  liee.  NaraiaUy  the  <)entit[aa  in  the  typical  ptaa  ZnttottH 
(■Mch  !•  ammon  to  the  Eocene  of  North  Ametfaa  and  EgvpO 

^>.|,e.tiP'J'<Kt!»»cbeck-teeth  bebif  !*» '  —' ■ 

presKd  pomted  crowai,  of  vrhkh  the  forfrand-alt  < 
jpirited.    InlhtEpTWl      "      '  '        '  '    ' 


JfurmnxJa. _.._    

Cancasiu.    As  rcnrdi  tbe  origiii  ol 

remaiM  diKovered  in  the  Eocene  h 

practicallr  complete  nanitim.  b  far  ai  Haac  ai 

ate  coacKflcd.  Iron  Ihaie  whala-lika  cnatora 

Camivoia.    In  tbecailictc  type.  Prelgatu,  tbe .-,__.. 

in  ume  of  the  esrlint  lepcesentatives  of  the  latter,  nllhiiueh  ibe 
Bcnrib  lie  pbuxd  noiRr  the  tip.  The  Incbon  an  uubma.  bal 
the  cbeek-tath  an  -  ■■      ■         .... 

donli;  inSihe  hii —  , ,  .... 

u  o(  (he  cnodonii.    In  the  •ontevhat  later  froxniMn  the 

■■  '    -      ■      ■  'TOM  type,  althoogh  the 

I*;  at  iTgarda  (be  cheek- 
'  'he  pfemohua  at  aay 


riSi: 


fluppgncd  by  a  diitl 


froa  nearly  the  iaiiii 

that  of  ^CHffdAni  aa  Rgarda  the  bade 
although  the  cheek.leetb  am  d  the  cn^odont  type,  hav 
third,  twA%.  It  'a  notewcethy  that  Ztu^tion  appamn 
the  ume  bedi  aa  Ihaae  intemcdiate  typei. 

li  (ollowa  Iron  tbe  fD«Din(  that  if  RU|kidailB  are  t 
oi  tbe  true  Cetacea  aaif.the  pmbabilily  that  they  ai 
(rut— Ibi  latter  an  derived  Iroa  priniliVE  Camivm, 

iaa  been  nigidtHl,  rrnm  herb! " — ■'-■-     '^-- 

Kt^lodoata  iteti  preWdcd  w 


ia  tbe  oth  edill4a  of  Ikii  ir 
■e  Chai "    ■ 


bucd  sa  tbal  by  S(r  W.  H. 

ini  Diviiions  of  the  Family  Delpbinidae,'' 
"Si);  F.  W.  Tnie.  ■'Re.iew  ci&t 
'.  S.  Muicum,  No.  36  {iM-fi  T  R.  Ly- 
u  pBtagonu."  Fataamioi,  JrrraMjM, 
111;  W.^alnea."  Ober  ZeailailMIeB 
AiindlaBtiB,    vol.    t.    (iSuT;    F.    E. 

. .J (London,    1900];  0.  Abel,   "  Unlcr. 

fiber  die  fouileo  Plalaniitiden  dn  Wiener  Beckens," 
,  vdL  Ixvili.  (tPga):  "  Lea  DauphioB 
Aa.^mul^  tUa.  mat.  luififm  {1901 

PhyKteiide^^*^»o™ 

...   ■■  Hme  Zeuglodomen 

bci  C^ra,"  ChL 


F1o«e 

■■On 

rrec.  Ztal.  Sx. 
Family  Delpf  ' 
dcMur.  "  Ce 

Md^.*"  ™»»*"^  WkaUi 
auchunoen  fiber  -"^  *'— :i— 
Vnki.k.  A  tail. 
Imuinxtra  du  Ijoienen,"  Mim. 

AaOfh.  mii.  Curlltdufl  (1903); 


wd  filattHt.  AOamM.  ttr.  t.yA  'A  (tgatli  C  W.  Andiaw% 
"  Docrjpilve  Cminlopie  oI  the  Tertiary  VertdjiaU  of  ihe  Fayum' 

C&THEQDSt  the  name  of  a  Romui  patiidon  family  of 
tlie  Cornelian  gem.  Like  the  youaget  Ct-lo  iu  memben 
kept  up  the  old  Roman  iaihion  ol  dispensing  iritli  tht 
tunic  and  leavinf  tbe  amu  baie  (Horace,  An  Fattka,  jo; 
Lucan,  Fhariatia,  ii.  5^).  Two  iadividuali  ue  ol  some 
importance. — 

(i)  Kaxcus  Corkelius  Cetezcus,  panUfu  maitnius  and 
curule  aedile,  9ij  s.c  In  fii.  ai  praetor,  he  had  charge  of 
Apulia;  later,  be  vaa  sent  to  SJc^,  where  he  proved  a  successful 
adminiaUator.  In  B09  he  waa  censor,  and  in  104  consuL  In 
30J  he  «a(  piDConcuI  in  Vf^t  Icaly,  when,  ui  conjunclipn  wilh 
the  piactor  P.  Quintiliua  Vutia,  be  gained  a  haid-won  victoty 
over  Mago,  Hasnibal'i  brother,  in  Insubcian  tenilai>.  and 
obliged  bLn  to  leave  Italy.  He  died  in  tifi.  He  had  a  great 
rcpulaiion  ai  an  orator,  and  i>  chanMteiiied  by  Ennius  as  "  Ibe 
quintewenceof  peiMuiyeneu"  {aaidat  utiiiJia).  Horace  Mri 
PtH.  50;  EpisSa.  ii.  1.  117}  calk  him  aa  aulhonty  on  the  use 
of  Latin  words. 

Livy  uv.  1.  ^i.sviL  11.  xiia.  tl.  loa.  iB. 

(]>  GaiDB  CoaMiuca  Cethicob,  tbe  boldeit  and  mdst 
dangerou*  of  Catiline'e  aiSDdalea.  like  many  otbcr  youthhil 
pisfligato,  he  joined  the  conqiitanr  in  the  hope  of  gettinc  h^ 
debta  cancelled.  When  Catiline  {eft  Rome  In  6j  B.C.,  after 
Qoero'a  first  speech,  Cethcgna  remained  behind  aa  leader  ol  the 
fiOBIfiintoia  with  P.  Lentulus  Suia.  He  himaelf  undertook  to 
■midei  Ciccto  and  other  prominent  men.  but  was  hampeted 
by  the  dilatciineis  of  Snra.  whose  age  and  tank  entitled 
him  to  the  chief  consi<lerBtion.  The  discovery  ol  arms  in 
CcIbegDS'l  bouse,  and  of  the  letter  which  be  had  given  to  Lhe 
ambuudon  of  the  AUobroges,  who  had  been  invited  to  co- 
entente,  led  to  his  arrest.  He  vaa  candsnaed  to  death,  and 
:iecuted,  wilh  Suia  and  oihcts,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  ol 


Sallv*,  CsIiliM,  4&.JJ1  Cioav.  /n  Cte.  UL  5-7;  Applao,  BA 
Cm,  a,  l-s;  aee  CanLINI. 

GimA.  OUTIEHU  DB'(i;i8?-ij7i?),  ^Mniih  poet  and 
aoUier,  «*i  bora  at  Seville  tkottb'  beisn  ijio.  He  served 
■Ddei  Chatlei  V.  in  Italyud  Ciima^.  but  ntired  fRsn  (he 
■tmy  ia  1545  to  aeltle  la  Seville.  Soi»t  afterwarda,  however, 
he  iafled  lot  Haioo.  whtR  he  Raided  for  >ome  ten  ycani  h* 
appean  to  have  vUled  Sei4lle  in  1J17,  and  to  have  rebirned 
(o  Hexiro,  whoe  Ik  died  at  hhdc  date  pRvioaa  (o  1515.  A 
IcJIowci  of  BoKan  and  GucBawde  la  Vega,  a  Idcul  ol  JiaiUiwi 
de  Uma  and  Baltavai  del  Akfaai,  Cctfaia  adopMd  tb*  doctiinB 
of  tbe  Italian  Kbool  and,  under  Um  name  of  Vandalio,  wo(c 
an  tatn^va  aeiJM  of  poemf  In  the  newly  lntn>da«d  nielrsaf 
Ci  aoaneU  ait  lenitrfcahle  far  deguKC  of  fonn  and  tiDcerity  of 
•eatineot,  hi*  other  peodoclisai  being  In  great  part  adapttliant 
from  Petnidi,  Aiioato  and  LodovioD  IMce.  Hit  pttnma  war 
AnMoto  (k  t^rva,  prince  of  AKoli.  Hnrtado  de  Hendoia.  and 
Alva's  gnatteit,  4>e  tUdie  daSewa,  but  he  aeems  to  have  ptofited 
Uttle  by  thdr  protection.  His  w«ta  have  been  weD  edited  by 
Joaquin  HataJtas  y  1*  Rta  in  two  voluraei  pabllihcd  at  Sevilie 

OcnS,  a  leaport  of  ■ratbem  Fiance  in  Que  dcpartmnit  of 
Hftaidl,  iS  m.  S.W.  of  Uontpdliet  by  the  Soolbem  failny. 
Fop.  Uv*)  i',iS9-  After  BfaneiUci  it  is  the  principal  com- 
mndal  port  on  tht  sooth  coaat  of  Fiinct  Tbe  older  part  of 
Cetce  occi^ies  the  toot  and  alopc  of  the  Uonl  St  Clair  {the 
ancient  ifni  5c(iw),  a  bill  500  ft  in  height,  liliuted  on  a 
tongue  ol  land  that  liea  between  ^  Meditemnean  and  the 
lagnn  of  Tlian.  This  quarter  with  its  wide  stinu  and  lofly 
alone  btdldlnga  ia  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Canal  de  Cet(e, 
which  leads  from  the  lagoon  of  Ihau  to  the  Old  BasB  nod  tbe 
outer  harbour.  Acron  the  canal  Be  tbe  newer  qonrtera,  winch 
chiefly  occupy  two  isksds  sepaiated  from  each  other  by  a  wet 
dock  and  limited  on  tbe  east  by  the  Canal  UBtitime,  pBiaDd  to 
the  CaiBl  de  Cette.  A  lateral  canal  unites  the  nor^iem  endl 
of  the  two  main  canala.    A  breakwater  rtinmng  W.S.W.  and 
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E.N.E.  pntecU  U»  nunnce  lo  the  harbour,  which  b  one  of 
(lie  salot  In  Fnnce.  The  oulei  poet  ind  lit  Old  Buin  uc 
coclucd  by  ■  mole  to  the  south  uid  by  >  jetty  to  the  eut. 
Behind  the  outer  poit  het  an  inner  ud  more  Rcent  baain  which 
commumoitei  »lth  the  Canal  Maritime.  The  entire  area  ol  the 
harbour,  induding  the  canals,  is  iii  aat*  ivilh  a  qoaya^ 
length  of  over  Sooo  ydi.  The  public  iostiCulioni  oI  Cette 
Include  tribunals  of  commeice  and  of  marilime  coountrce, 
councils  of  aibitntion  in  commerdil  and  fishiog  aSiin,  an 
eichange  and  chamber  of  comnieici,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
France  and  1  luge  ho^inl.  There  are  also  a  auomunil  college, 
a  jiava!  KbooT,  and  schools  of  music,  commerce  and  industry, 
and  nivigition.  Cette  is  much  resorted  to  lor  sea-bathing.  Tbe 
town  is  connected  with  Lyons  by  the  canal  from  the  Bhone  to 
Cette,  and  with  Bordeaui  by  the  Canal  du  Uidi,  and  b  n 
junction  of  the  Southern  and  Puis-Lyon  nilwiyi.  Tbe  ihipiutig 
trade  is  carried  on  with  South  Amfrict,  the  chief  potts  of  the 
Mcditerjanean,  and  espediUy  with  Spain.  Tlie  diicf  exports 
ore  vLocs  and  brandy,  chemical  products,  skins  and  soap;  the 
chief  imports  are  wine,  cereals,  coal,  timber,  petroleum,  sulphur, 
tar  Bod  chemical  substances.  En  the^  five  years  1^1-1^5  the 
average  annual  value  of  imports  was  £3,730,000  (^,980,000  in 
years  r096-i9Oo),ofejiportB  £1,427,000  (£1,137,000  in  189^  i«joo). 
More  than  400  small  craft  ai«  employed  iD  the  sardine,  tunny, 
cod  and  other  fisherie*.  I^rge  quantitlo  of  3fae1]-6gh  are 
oblaiaed  from  the  lagoon  of  Thau.  Tliere  are  faclories  for  the 
I^ckling  of  aardines,  for  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs  and  casks, 
and  for  the  treatment  of  sulphur,  phosphates,  and  nitrate  of 
.    The  Schneider  Company  of  Creusol  also  ha' 


It  Cetle, 


d  thees 


Lsfw 


:mp1oyinent  to  thousands.  The  port  of 
In  i66fi  by  the  agency  of  Colbert,  minister  of  Lonb  XtV.,  and 
■ccMding  Co  the  pUos  at  Vaubui;  toward  the  end  <A  tbe  tjth 
century  its  development  wu  aided  by  tbe  opening  of  the  Cual 
du  Uidi. 

CBTTiaXE  (Servian.  Tsitinyi;  also  written  CcUinjt,  Tuli<^», 
«nd  Tuitmyt),  the  capital  of  Montenegni;  in  «  nana*  plain 
4ieeply  sunk  in  the  heart  oi  the  limestone  mountains,  at  a  height 
of  ao(>3  fL  above  the  sea.  Pop.  (1900)  about  3x00.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  bare  and  stony,  with  carefully  cultivated 
patchea  of  rich  red  Bail  atnong  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  In 
winter  11  is  often  10  de^y  covered  with  mo*  *i  to  be  well-nigh 
Inoccorible,  while  to  spring  and  autumn  it  is  [itqucnlly  Boodod 
by  tbe  waiers  of  a  small  brook  which  bemma  a  lotrest  atler 
rain  01  a  thaw.  Cettigne  itself  is  little  idoi«  than  a  walled 
village,  consisting  of  a  duster  of  whitewashed  cottages  and 
■ome  unadorned  public  buildings.  TlieK  indude  a  diurch; 
a  fortified  monastery  which  was  founded  In  1478,  but  so  often 
burned  arMl  rebuilt  as  to  seem  quite  modem,  and  which  Is 
visited  by  jrilgriros  to  the  tomb  of  Peter  1.  {i783-i£3o)i  resi- 
dences for  the  archimandrite  and  the  tiadilia  or  metropolitan 
of  CettigoB]  a  paioce  built  in  jMj,  which  accommodates  the 
ministries;  the  court  of  at^ieal,  and  a  school  modelled  on  the 
gymnasia  ol  Gtrmtmy  and  Austria;  the  ttewa  palaces  of  the 
piioce  and  his  heir;  loRign  fegatioos;  barracks-,  a  seminary 
for  priests  and  teochen,  eslaUisbeil  by  the  ttir  Aleunder  11, 
(iSjS~iS£i),  with  a  very  uiccesslul  girts'  school  founded  ind 
endowed  by  the  tloritsa  Marie;  a  hbroty  and  reading-room; 

the  old  palace  stood  the  cddmted  plane  trie,  beneath  which 
Prince  Nicholaa  gave  audience  to  lus  sabiects,  and  administered 
justice  until  the  dosuig  yean  of  the  19th  century.  A  ligHig 
highway,  regarded  al  a  triumph  ol  engineering,  winds  through 
the  mountain  posies  between  Cettigne  and  the  Austrian  seaport 
ni  Cattaro;  and  other  good  roods  ^ve  access  to  the  ridiest 
parts  of  tiK  Interior.    That  is,  bowenr,  Lttle  trade,  though 

1  tn  Ivnn  the  Block,    -wbt)   «u 
,    .  liB  and  of  the  15th  century,  to  withdraw  from 

Zb^liak,  Ui  farmer  capital  It  has  oftoi  been  taken  and 
saehnl  by  the  Turks,  but  haa  oehlom  been  occufded  by  them 


CETDI  ("  Tbe  Whale  "),  in  u 
southern  hemlq)herc,  mentioned  by  Euddlus  (4tfa  (xnCnry  B.C.) 
ond  Aratna  (jrd  century  I.e.),  and  fabled  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
the  monster  sml  by  Neptune  to  devout  Andnwuda,  hot  which 
was  slain  by  Perseus.  Ptc^emy  catalogued  as  sCon  in  this 
constellation;  Tycho  Brahe,  ii;  and  Hevelins,  45.  Hie  most 
remarkable  star  of  this  constellatiaD  is  o-iUira)  CtH,  a  long- 
period  vorioble,  discovered  by  the  German  astrDoa&B' Fabridus; 
its  magnitude  Titia  between  about  3  to  9,  and  III  period  ia  jjs 
days.  T-Cefi  is  an  IrreguUi'  varlatde,  iti  eitwree  tnaKniiudes 
bdog  5  and  7;  f-Ctli  is  •  beautiful  double  star,  couining  of  a 

is  alsoo  double  itu. 

CBITWATO  (  MSa4),  king  of  the  Zalai,  w«  the  eldest 
son  of  King  Umpandc  or  Ponda,  and  a  neplieir  of  the  two 
previous  kings,  Dingaan  and  Chalia,  Cclyirayo  «*>  >  young 
man  when  in  tS4a  his  father  was  placed  on  i^  thiODe  by  ibe 
old  of  the  Natal  Boers;  and  three  years  later  Natal  >****■*** 
a  British  colony.  Cetywayo  had  inherited  much  of  the  military 
talent  of  his  imde  Chaka,  the  organizer  of  the  Zulu  military 
QFstcm,  ami  chafed  under  his  lothcf^  pcoceful  policy  towords 
his  British  and  Boerneighboun.  Siapecting  Piodo  of  f avoiriiig 
a  younger  ion,  Umbuja^,  as  Us  niccessor,  Cetywayo  mode 
war  on  Us  brother,  wbom  he  defeated  and  slew  al  a  great  battle 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tugela  in  Deceoibet  iSsA.  In  the  faUnwing 
year,  at  an  assembly  of  the  Zulus,  It  was  resolved  that  FSada 
should  retire  from  the  mangement  of  the  affairs  of  tbe  natioo, 
which  were  entrusted  to  Cetywayo,  though  the  old  chief  kept 
the  title  of  king.  Cetywayo  was,  however,  suspicious  of  Ihe 
Natal  government,  which  aSfsded  protection  to  two  of  his 
bntbers.  The  feeling  of  distrust  was  removed  in  r86i  by  o 
vlilt  fnm  Mr  (aftonrds  Sr)  Ibaqddhis  Shepstone,  lecielary 
lor  native  aSain  in  Natal,  who  indnced  Panda  to  proclaim 
Cetywayo  publicly  ai  dw  foMic  Ung.  Friesdly  relatSons  were 
then  maintained  between  tbe  Ztdus  and  Natal  for  many  years. 
In  1S7S  Panda  died,  and  Cetywayo  was  dccUrEd  king,  August 
rS;],  in  the  presence  of  Shepstone,  to  whom  he  mode  sidemn 
promisea  to  live  at  peoce  with  his  neighbours  and  to  goven  ho 
people  more  humanely.  These  promises  were  not  kept.  Not 
only  were  numbers  of  his  own  peo[^  wantonly  slain  CCcrywa>-o 
reluming  de£ant  messages  lo  the  governor  of  Natal  when 
remoostnled  with),  and  the  mHilory  system  o(  Choko  and 
Dingaan  strengthened,  but  he  bad  a  feud  with  the  TYonsvaal 
Boeis  as  to  the  posession  of  the  territory  between  the  Buffalo 
and  Pongola  rivers,  and  encouraged  the  chief  Sikukuni  (Semcoeni) 
in  his  struggle  against  the  Boers.  This  feud  with  tbe  Boers  was 
inherited  by  the  British  government  on  the  aimeiatioli  of  the 
Transvaal  in  rS77.  Cetywayo's  attitude  become  tnenadng;  he 
allowed  a  minor  chief  to  make  raids  into  the  Ttaasvaal,  and 

Sir  Barlle  Frere,  who  become  high  ooramistioner  of  South 
Africa  in  Hardi  1877,  found  evidence  which  convinced  torn  that 
the  Kaflir  revolt  0!  that  year  oo  the  eastern  border  of  Cope 
Colony  was  part  of  a  design  or  desire  "  for  a  general  and  simul- 
tineous  risjEig  of  Ksi^nlom  against  white  dvUisation  '*;  and 
the  Kaffirs  undoubtedly  looked  to  Cetywayo  and  tbe  Zuhis  as 
tbe  most  ledoubtablc  ol  their  cbami^ons.  In  December  187! 
Frere  sent  the  Zulu  king  an  ultimatum,  which,  while  awarding 
him  the  territory  he  claimed  from  the  Boers,  required  him  to 
make  reparation  for  the  outrages  committed  within  Ihe  British 
borders,  to  recdve  a  British  resident,  to  diiband  his  regiments, 
and  to  allow  his  young  men  lo  marry  without  the  necessity 
of  having  first  "  washed  tbdr  spears."  Cetywayo,  who  had 
iouud  a  ddender  in  Bishop  Colenso,  vouchsafed  no  reply,  and 
Lord  Chdtnsford  entered  Zukland,  at  the  head  of  13,000  troops, 
on  the  nth  of  January  rS79  to  enforce  the  British  .demands. 
The  disaster  of  Isandhlwana  and  the  defoice  of  Rorke*s  Drift 
signalised  the  commmcemenl  of  the  campa^,  but  on  the  4Ih 
of  July  Ihe  Zulus  were  utteriy  routed  si  Ulundl.  Celynyo 
became  1  fugitive,  but  was  captured  on  the  iBth  of  August.  lEs 
kingdom  was  divided  among  ihiiteen  chiefs  and  he  biinidl 
token  to  Cape  Town,  vhenie  be  was  brought  to  Louka  ii 
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AnsiBt  iSSi.  He  nmiiDfd  bi  EnfUad  Icn  tlua  ■  monlli, 
during  which  time  the  goveinment  (the  KoiTid  Gladstone 
noounced  thai  tbcy  had  dcdded  upon  bit 


proved  la  lefci  only  to  1  panion  ol  hU  old  kingdan.  Even 
dicre  one  of  his  kiiuiaen  ind  chirf  caefliicA^  Usibepu,  wu  allowed 
lo  relaia  tlK  tenitary  allotted  to  him  in  ig;g.  Citywayo  wu 
Rimtilled  on  the  igth  of  January  iMj  hy  Sbepstooe,  but  bii 
enemies,  heided  by  Uaibcpu,  attacked  him  within  a  week,  ud 
iflcr  a  struggle  of  neaHy  a  year's  duiation  be  wu  delcated  acid 
hi]  knial  deitroyed.  He  then  look  refuge  in  the  Native  Reserve, 
when  be  died  on  the  Sth  o[  February  1S84.  Foi  s  quaciei  of  a 
astury  he  had  been  Ibe  most  ronapicuous  native  figure  in  South 
Africtt  and  bad  been  the  cause  of  long  and  bitter  poiitical 
tontroversy  in  Great  Britain. 
His  son  Udoiuld  afterwards  attempted  to  become  king,  was 
etDcd  (iKSg)  to  St  Helena,  pennitlcd  to  retuni  Ci8«t),  ud 
granted  the  position  of  a  chief.  In  December  1907  Diiiiiulii 
t  Mttriiiburg,  being  suspecicd  of  complicity 


n  Ihe  n 


t  ttMcb  bad  o 
IS  kept  n 


d  in  Zululand  t^  previous 


nobths  waiting  ti 


I,  then 


u«3S''h'N.,s*iI 


n  the  colonial 

British  govertiraent  over  the  incidents  He  was  eventually 
brou^t  to  trial  in  November  1908  heion;  a  special  court,  his 
defence  (to  the  cost  of  which  the  British  govcinment  contributed 
£:aoo)  being  undcrUken  by  Mr  W.  P.  Schteincr.  Tbe  trial  wis 
not  coDctudcd  lutil  hfarch  iqo^    The  charge  of  high  treason 

and  was  sentenced  to  four  yean'  imprisonment. 

ThtLifr  if  Sir  Barlll  Frm.  by  John  Martinciu.  vol.  fi.  cbapa.  Tg 

CEOTA  (Atahic  Sdia).  a  Spanish  mJlitaiy  and  car 
and  seaport  on  the  north 
W.  Pop.  about  13.000. 
necled  with  tbe  mairtland  by  a  namv  iailimus.  This  pro- 
monloiy  marica  tbe  Mittb-cuteni  end  of  the  itmiii  of  Gibraltar, 
which  between  CeulA  and  Gibraltar  have  a  width  ol  14  m. 
The  promontory  terminates  in  a  bold  headland,  Ibe  Moalagne 
dC4  ^nges,  with  seven  distinct  peak^  Of  these  the  highest 
h  Ibe  tforite  del  Hacko,  the  ancient  Abyla,  one  o(  the  "  Pillan 
of  HcTvulcs,"  which  faces  Gibraltar  and  rises  «j6  ft.  above  tbe 
sea,  Oo  the  westemmott  point— Almioa,  tyt  St.  high — it  a 
lightbBusc  with  a  Hgbt  visible  for  13  m.  Ceuu  consiitt  of  two 
quarters,  the  old  town,  covering  the  low  ground  of  the  btbaus, 
uid  Ihe  modern  town,  btult  on  the  hilla  ftrrming  the  north  and 
WHt  faces  of  the  peninsoia.  Between  the  old  and  new  quartera 
arvl  on  the  north  side  of  tbe  isthmus  lies  the  port  The  public 
buildings  in  the  town,  Ihoioughly  Spanish  in  its  character,  ate 
not  striking;  they  indudc  (he  caibedial  (fonncHy  a  meiqut}. 
the  governor"!  palace,  the  town  hill,  barracks,  and  the  eoavict 
prison  in  the  old  convent  of  San  Francisco.  Ceota  has  been 
foMiiied  seaward,  the  works  being  furnished  with  aiodcm  ar- 
tillery intended  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Landward  are  three  lines  of  defence,  the  inner  line  stretching 
completely  across  the  bthmus.  These  [grti£cationi,  wtdcb  date 
from  the  time  ol  the  Pottugune  occupatioii,  have  been  partly 
modemiied.  The  citadel.  El  H*cbo,  built  on  the  aeck  of  the 
iMthmits,  dates  from  the  t jth  century.  The  garrison  conaisls  of 
between  3000  and  4000  men,  inclusive  at  a  disciplinary  corps 


and  tl 


St  of  the  populati 


»  of  Jew 


and  Moors,  the  last  including  descend; 

Ccuta  occupies  in  part  the  site  of  a  Carthaginian  cokii 
which  was  tuccecded  by  a  Romaa  colony  uid  to  have  be 
called  AJ  Scflca  PraUct  nm"  '  "  ■■ 
From  the  Romaiw  the  tonn  pai 
o  Byiaolium.  the  emperor  J 1 


In 


n  eiS  lb 


(,  felt 


hands  of  the  Visigoths.     It  was  the  lu 

Africa  which  held  out  against  the  AraU.     At  that  date  (a.d. 

711)  the  governor  of  the  town  was  the  Count  Julian  who,  in 


revenge  for  the  betnyal  ol  hit  daugbler  by  King  Soderick  «f 
Toledo,  invited  the  Arabs  to  cms  the  slnits  under  Tank  ind 
conquer  Spain  lor  Islam.  By  ibe  Arabs  the  town  was  called 
Ci'iU  or  Schla,  htace  the  Spanish  form  Coda.  From  the  dale 
of  its  occupation  by  the  Arabs  the  town  had  a  atormy  history, 
bciag  repeatedly  captured  by  rival  Berber  and  Spani&h.Moorish 
dynasties.  It  became  neverthdess  an  important  commercial 
and  industrial  city,  bdng  noted  for  its  brass  ware,  its  trade  in 
ivory,  gold  and  slava.  It  is  siid  lo  have  been  the  Gist  place 
in  the  West  where  a  paper  maaulaclory  was  established.  In 
141s  the  town  was  captured  by  the  Paituguese  under  John  I., 
among  those  taking  part  in  the  attack  being  Prince  Henry 
"  the  Navigator  "  and  two  of  his  brothers,  who  were  knighted 
on  tbe  day  f(Jk>idDg  in  the  mosque  (hastily  dedicated  as  * 
Christian  churih).  Ceula  passed  to  Spain  in  i;Soon  tbe  sub- 
jugation of  Portugal  by  Philip  II.,  and  was  definitely  assigned 
to  tbe  Spanish  crown  by  the  treaty  of  l4>:bon  in  16JS.  The  town 
bai  been  several  limes  unsuctesstully  besieged  by  the  Moors- 
one  siege,  under  Mulai  Ismail,  lasting  tweaty.six  yean  (i&i^-' 
1730).  In  1810,  with  the  consent  of  Spain,  il  was  occupied  by 
British  troops  under  General  Sir  J,  F,  Fraser.  The  town  was 
reslorcd  to  Spain  hy  the  British  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars.  M  tbe  taull  ol  the  war  belwccn  Spain  and  KIorkco  in 
iS6o  the  area  of  Spanish  territory  aiwiod  the  town  was  increased. 
The  milliary  governor  of  ihe  town  also  eanmatids  the  troops  in 
the  other  Spanish  stations  on  the  coast  of  Morocco.  For  dvil 
purposes  Ceuta  is  attached  to  the  provincx  cf  CadiJk  It  is  a 
free  port,  but  doo  little  trade. 

See  de  Prado,  Riatritt  it  AJriai:    lutorid  it  fa  ^gjo  it  Ctvu 
(Madrid.   iSM-lMd);  BydicII   Iileakin,    Tti  lami  irf  llu  Udoti 

GEVA.  a  town  ol  Piedmont,  Italy,  bi  tbe  province  of  Cuneo, 
iita.  E.  by  rail  from  the  town  irf  Cuneo,  iivoft  above  sea-levd. 
Pop.  (i«oi)  1701.  In  the  middle  ages  il  was  a  strong  ibrlreas 
defending  the  confinca  of  Piedmont  towards  Uguria,  but  the 
fortificalions  on  the  rock  above  the  town  were  demolished  in 
iSoo  by  the  French,  to  whom  it  had  been  ceded  la  1796.  Its 
abamai  wj     '  *    "  .... 


It  la: 


between  AugusU  Tanrinorum  and  Vaila  Sabatia.  A  branch 
railway  tuns  from  Ceva  through  Gareuio,  with  its  marble 
quarries,  10  Clrmea  (2J98  ft.),  31  m.  to  the  south  tbrough  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Tanaro,  which  in  Roman  times  was  under 
Albingaunum  (Th.  Mommsen  in  Corp.  liaa.  Ld.  v.  (Berlin, 
i877),P-e!iS).  FromOnoeaaroadrunssouthtoOimOOnegUa 

CkVEHKBI  (Lat.  Ciiaiw  or  Ciinnu).  ■  toaantain  range 
of  MUthem  Fiance  fomdag  the  southern  and  lailem  fringe  of 
the  central  plateau  and  part  of  the  watershed  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Hedilcrtanean  basins.  It  consists  of  a  narrow, 
ridge  tome  310  m.  long,  with  numcroua  kifly  {dateaus  and 
secondary  ranges  branching  from  it.  The  northern  division  oi 
the  range,  which  nowhere  exceeds  3330  ft  in  hdght,  extends, 
under  the  name  of  the  mountains  of  Chordais,  Bcaujotais  and 
Lyonnais.  from  Ibe  Col  de  Longpendu  (nest  of  Chalon-sur-Saine) 
inasouthcriydireetlontoiheColdcCier.  TheeentmlCivennes, 
comprisirgt  the  volcanic  chain  of  Vivatais,  Incline  »oulh<a)t 
and  eitend  as  far  as  the  Loutc  group.  Tbe  northern  portion  of 
this  chain  forms  the  Bouliires  range.  Farther  south  it  includes 
Ihe  Gerbicr  des  Jones  (5080  ft.),  the  Mont  de  Mfienc  (s7SS  't.).' 

group.  SoutholtheMontLoiJre,  where  the  Fie  Finiels  reaches 
s;tl4  ft,  lies  that  portion  of  tbe  range  to  which  the  Dame  Ctvennes 
ia  most  (iriclly  aK>l>ed.  This  region,  now  embraced  in  the 
dcpattmont)  of  Leiirc  and  Gaid.  stretches  south  to  indude  the 
Aigouol  and  Eipfrou  


lof  E^ 


ne)ai 


with 


I  the  range  extends  south-east  ar 
Noire,  which  runs  paralld  to  the  Canal  du 
an  end  some  ij  m.  east  oi  Toulmiie.  In  the 
a  separate  tbe  cold  and  bairen  ubldaadi 
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re  cnufard  and 


knoan  U  Um  Ciuase*  tram  Ihe  ninny  ngion  of  LinriMlac, 

Hhcre  the  olive,  vise  and  mulbeny  flourish.  Noctiinnli  the 
contrast  bclween  the  :wo  slopes  Is  less  stiilcme- 

The  CCveancs  pcopet  an  kmied  by  1  folded  belt  a(  Palaconic 
iDcLi  which  lies  tlane  Ibe  aouth-cajt  banjer  of  I)ic  ccoCnl 
plstesu  of  France.  Concealed  in  part  by  laid  dcpoaiu,  ttis 
aiKiicac  mountain  chain  eitcnds  from  Caitclnaudiiy  to  the 
nFighbourbood  of  Valence,  wheic  it  sinks  suddenly  benealli  the 
Tcrtiaiy  and  recent  deposits  o[  Ihe  valley  ol  the  Rhone.  It  ii 
in  the  Montagnc  Noire  nther  than  in  the  Cfvennes  pn^Ki  that 
the  structure  of  the  cbain  bas  been  most  fully  invostigalcd.  All 
the  geological  systems  frani  the  Cambrian  ta  the  Carbonifenmt 
are  included  in  the  folded  belt,  and  J.  Bergeron  haa  duwn  Ihat 
the  gneiss  &nd  schist  wbich  form  so  much  of  the  chain  consist, 
inpulat  leasIfOEmetaraorphoscdCambnanbRls.  Thedirection 
a(  the  folds  is  about  N,  60'  E.,  and  Che  structure  ia  comphcated 

The  principal  folding  took  place  at  the  dose  of  the  CubeTuIeraus 
period,  and  wu  contemporaneous  with  Ihal  of  the  oldHercynian 
chain  of  Belgium,  &c.  The  Permian  and  later  beds  lie  uncoa- 
formahly  upon  the  denuded  folds,  and  in  the  ^toce  betvecn  the 
Montagne  Noire  and  tbe  Cfvenncs  piopa  the  folded  belt  Is 
buried  beneath  Ihe  horiamtal  Jurassic  strata  of  the  Caussea. 
Although  the  cbaln  was  completed  in  Polaeoioic  limes,  a  second 
folding  took  place  along  iB  south-cast  margin  at  the  dose  t>{ 
the  Eocene  period.  The  Scconduy  and  Tertiary  beds  of  the 
Langucdoc  were  crushed  tgaiiut  Ihe  central  plateau  and  were 
fiequcntly  ovcrfoldcd.  Bui  by  this  time  the  ancient  Palieoaic 
chain  had  become  a  part  of  the  unyidding  massif,  and  Ihe 
folding  did  not  eitf  nd  beyond  its  foot. 

Ai  the  tliviHon  between  the  buina  of  the  Loire  and  Ihe 
Garonne  to  tbe  irot  and  those  of  tbe  Satne  and  Rhone  to  the 
east,  the  Ctvenncs  send  many  afBucnts  to  those  riveia.  In  Ihe 
south  the  Orb,  the  H£raull  and  the  Vidourle  are  independent 
rivers  Bating  to  the  Golfc  du  Lion;  farther  porth,  tbe  Gard-* 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  itceuna  named  Cardon — the 
Ciie  and  the  Ardiche  flow  to  the  Rhone.  Tbe  Vivaiiis  mountains 
and  Ihe  northern  Cfvennes  approach  the  right  banks  of  the 
Rhone  and  SaAne  closely,  and  on  that  side  send  tbcir  waten  by 

streams  are  tributaries  of  the  Loire,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
MonlMfzenc  A  sbott  distance  to  the  south  on  tbe  some  side 
are  the  sources  of  the  AUicr  and  Lot.    The  Haters  of  the  north- 


cither  directly  or  by  w 
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In  Ihe  Lc^irt  group  and  the  soulhein  Uvennes  generally, 
good  pastomgc  is  found,  and  huge  flocks  spend  tin  nmmcr 

nuts  and  ether  fruits  are  also  carried  on.    In  the  Vivarais 
cattle  on  reared,  while  on  the  slopes  ol  the  Bcanjolals  excellent 

The  chief  historical  event  in  tbe  history  of  the  Cf  venncs  is  Ihe 
revolt  of  the  Camisards  in  Ihe  early  yean  of  the  iSth  ccatuiy 
<iice  CunSAun). 

CBTLOH,  a  large  isbnd  and  British  colony  in  die  Indian 
Ocean,  separated  on  the  N.  W.  from  India  by  the  Gulf  of  Maaaar 
and  Palk  Strait.  It  lies  between  j"  js'  and  g°  ji'  N.  and  betaeen 
70°  41'  and  Si°  54.'  C.  Its  eitrane  length  from  north  to  soath 
i>  171}  m.;  lu  greatest  widih  is  137}  m.;  and  Its  area  amounts 
to  liM'  K).  m.,  or  about  Cve-siiths  of  that  of  Ireland.  In  iu 
gcnctal  outline  the  island  ictemblcs  a  pear,  the  apex  of  whidli 
points  towards  the  north. 

The  coast  is  beset  on  Ihe  N.W.  tritb  not 

nicfc*  and  sboab,  and  may  be  said  to  be  ale 

f^^f         India  by  the  i:dand  of  Rameswaram  and  Adam's 

Bridge,  a  succession  of  bold  rocks  reaching  olmut 

actoa  the  gulf  at  iti  nanowest  pinnt.    Betvten  Ihe  island  aod 


lectedwilh 


the  OKKi^te  coast  tbeta  abt  two  open  cbamtdi  of  Tuyliig 
dqitb  md  width,  besei  by  neks  and  sboalt.  One  of  Iheie,  the 
Manaar  Passage,  is  only  navigable  by  very  small  cialt.  The 
other,  called  tbe  Faumben  Passage,  lying  between  RaiMswajani 
and  the  mainland,  has  been  deepened  at  considerable  oatlay, 
and  is  used  by  Urge  veueis  in  passing  from  the  Malabar  to  the 
Coronuuidel  coad,  which  were  tonoerly  compelled  in  doing  hi 
10  moke  the  dicuii  of  the  island.  The  west  and  aoulh  cxiaau, 
which  are  uniformly  tow,  an  fringed  tbefr  catin  length  by  coco- 
nut trees,  which  graw  to  the  water's  edge  in  great  iaxutianre, 
and  give  the  island  a  most  picturesque  appcaratice.    Along  these 

of  which  are  available  as  barboun  for  small  native  craft.  The 
east  coast  from  Pnni  de  Calle  to  Trincomalec  is  of  an  entireir 
opposite  character,  wanting  the  amfJe  vegclatioii  of  the  other, 
and  bong  at  the  same  time  of  a  bold  precipitous  chaiaclei.  The 
Urgest  ships  may  fredy  ^ipnwcb  this  side  of  the  Island,  pravidtd 
they  take  care  to  avoid  a  few  dacgeiout  rocks,  whose  loaliliea, 
however,  are  well  known  to  navigaton. 

Seen  from  a  distance  at  sea  this  "  utmost  Indian  isle  '*  of 
the  old  geographers  wears  a  truly  beautiful  appearance  Tbe 
remarkable  elevation  known  as  "Adam's  Peidc,"  the  most 
pmmineiit,  though  not  tbe  loflieM,  of  tbe  hiliy  ranges  of  tbe 
interior,  towera  liksa  mountain  mooarth  amongst  ai 
of  picturesque  hills,  and  is  a  sure  landmark  for  the  w 
■  ■■     "flknnbo  lighthouse  is  hidden  froi 


lofth 


belowcc 


abdt 


which  eiienda  inland  to  .     _ 

but  on  the  noith  the  nhole  breadth  of  the  island  from  Kalpitiya 

forests  of  great  citenL 

The  monnlain  zone  is  towards  Ihe  south  of  the  island,  and 
covers  an  area  of  about  4119  sq.  cl    The  u|^tlng  film  seems 

although  [henismuchci>nfu«ioninmany  of  the  inter-        ^.  ^ 

seeing  ridges,  and  spurs  of  great  size  and  extent  are  sent 

oS  in  many  directions,  the  lower  ranges  maoifat  a  remarkaMe 

ooith-WBt.  Towaids  Ihc  not  Lh  the  offsets  of  the  mountain  system 
radiate  to  short  distances  and  speedily  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
plain.  Detached  hills  are  tare;  the  most  cdehnted  of  these  are 
Mihintole  (anc  Missfaka),  which  overlooks  the  sacred  dty  of 
Anuradbapura,  and  Sigiri-  The  latter  is  tbe  only  example  in 
Ceylon  of  these  soliUry  acclivitiu  which  form  so  temaAable  a 
feature  in  Ihc  tabldand  of  the  Dcccan — which,  starting  abruptly 
from  the  plain ,  with  scarped  and  perpcmdicular  sides,  ore  freqoen  tly 
convertni  into  strongholds  accessible  only  by  precipitous  path- 
ways or  by  steps  hcn-o  in  the  solid  rock. 

For  B  long  period  Adam's  Peak  was  supposed  lobe  theliigbest 
mountain  In  Ceylon,  but  actual  survey  makes  it  only  7J5J  it. 
above  sea-levd.  This  elcvniion  is  cluefly  rcmaikaUe  as  the 
resort  of  pilgrims  from  oJl  pans  of  the  East.  Tbe  bollow  in  the 
lofty  rock  that  ciowna  the  summit  is  said  by  the  Brahmaos  to 
be  tbe  footstep  ol  Siva,  by  the  Buddhists  ol  Buddha,  by  the 
Mabommedans  of  Adam,  whilst  the  Portuguese  Christians  were 
divided  between  the  conflicting  daims  ol  SI  Thomas  and  Ihe 
eunuch  of  Candace,  queen  ol  £Lhj<^a<  The  footstep  is  covered 
by  a  handsome  roof,  and  is  guarded  by  Ihc  prieiii  ol  a  rich 
monoatery  haU-wsy  np  Ihe  mountain,  who  maintain  a  shrine  on 
the  sommit  of  Ihe  peak.  The  highest  mountains  hi  Ceyion  are 
Fidunitahigtla,  S391S  fL  in  altitude;  Eirigalpola,  ;£!«  ft.;  and 
Toiapelakanda,  jj^6  ft. 

The  summits  of  the  highnt  ridges  art  clothed  with  verdure, 
and  along  their  base,  in  the  beautiful  volleys  which  intersect 
them  in  every  direction,  tlie  slopes  were  forrnerly  covered  with 
forests  of  gigsntic  and  valuable  trees,  which,  however,  have 
disappeared  under  the  axe  of  Ihe  planter,  who  felted  and  burnt 
the  timber  on  all  the  £nesl  sliqies  at  an  dcvation  of  »oa  to  4Soa 
It.,  and  «Hi verted  the  hillsides  into  higUy  cuIUvMed  CoOeC  tad 
afterwards  tea  ettal 


zodcGoogle 


Tlic  pUIn  at  Numn  Gliym.  tht  UMlstinm  of  (he  isbnd,  Is  at 
ta  elcvalioa  ol  itoo  It.,  ud  poueses  many  ol  the  iiuibulo  of 
in  iJpine  countiy.  The  diimle  of  tbe  Horton  pUint,  u  u 
deviIioD  ar  7DD9  f(.,  i>  itJU  finer  Chu)  that  ol  ttumin  Eliya,  but 
they  SIC  c^cult  of  icccsi.  uid  uc  but  little  knoinl  to  EunpeuiL 
The  toBD  of  Kudy,  in  the  CcD  till  ProvlDce,  formeily  the  capital 
ol  the  native  lovneiKu  of  the  interior,  ii  Htiuled  1717  ft.  above 


The  raini  which  usher  in  each  monsoon  or  change  of 
■eaion  arc  Indeed  heavy,  snd  during  [heir  fall  iwell  the  ilmsls 

councs  full  back  lo  their  origiiwl  state,  and  then  IR  few  of  the 
riven  vhich  cannot  genenlly  be  passed  on  bonebiek.  The 
largest  river,  the  Mahawcliganga,  has  a  count  of  106  n.,  draioing 
about  occ-siith  of  the  iita  of  Ibc  isltind  before  It  reaches  the 
(ca  at  Trincomalee  on  the  east  coast.  There  are  twelve  other 
onuideiable  riven,  ninning  to  the  wot,  east  and  south,  but 
none  of  these  eiceeds  90  tn.  in  Itngtb.  The  riven  an  not 
fjvoiirable  for  navigation,  e>cepc  near  the  sea,  where  thtv 
(ipand  into  backwiten,  which  wen  used  by  the  Dutch 


I  of  Iheir  1 


imofcs 
rsplybetw 


two  distbctivE  raonaons  of  the  year  an  called,  Iiom  the  winds 
iccompany  ihem,  the  south.*at  end  ibe  noiih.fsst. 
itner  is  very  regular  in  its  appTOacb,  and  may  be  looked 
(or  alons  tbe  touth-west  coast  betweeo  the  roth  and  10th  of 
May;  the  latter  reacfaca  the  north-east  coast  between  the  end 
of  October  and  the  middle  of  November.  There  is  a  striking 
It  in  the  influence  which  the  south-west  monsoon  eicrt* 
one  aide  of  the  bland  and  on  the  other.  The  clouds  are 
againat  the  lofty  mountains  that  ovciliang  the  western 
uIbenieoaAt%and  their  condensed  vapours  descend  then 
□us  showers.  But'the  rains  do  not  reach  the  opposite 
the  island:  while  the  south-west  is  deluged,  the  east  and 
fiorth  an  somctimca  eahausted  with  dryncB;  and  it  not  dd- 
Equenlly  bappcns  that  diSetent  tiia  of  the  same  mountahi 
-esenl  at  the  same  moment  the  oppojitc  extreme  0!  droughts 
id  moistun.    The  infiuence  of  the  notth-east  monsoon  is  mon 

id  mott  Tcnbote  from  ibe  sea  than  those  on  the  south-west; 
le  douds  an  carried  farther  inland,  and  it  rains  simultaneously 
I  both  sides  ol  the  island. 
The  length  oi  the  day,  owing  to  the  pn»imity  of  Ibe  it 

Thet 


soutbemci 

along  this  narrow 

Kaluganga  did  not  prove  a  success. 

ciccpl  the  nmains  of  magnificent 


;n  Colombo 
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vt  ao  area  oE  6j8o  acres,  ai 
basin  of  Trincomalee,  situs 


coast  of  Ceylon,  is  percapa  unsur; 
beauty  by  any  haven  in  the  world 
yard  hen  which  was  closed  in  igt 
C»lo(y,— Ceylon  may  be  i»id 
rising  from  the  sea.  as  appean  fr 
heUs,  whi.-  ■      ■ 


1  Ihel 


tnatk,  and  ar  some  miles  distance  from  the  sea.  A  great  portion 
o(  the  north  of  the  island  may  be  regarded  as  Ibe  joint  pioduction 
of  the  conJ  polyps  and  the  ciUTeols,  which  for  the  grtaler  part 
of  the  yeai  set  impetuously  towaids  the  south;  coming  laden 
with  alluvial  matter  collected  along  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  meeting  with  obstacles  south  of  Fofnt  Callmere,  they  have 
deposited  their  burdens  on  ths  coial  reefs  round  Point  Pedro 
and  these,  raised  above  the  sea-level  and  covered  deeply  by  sand 
drifts,  have  formed  the  peninsula  of  JaQna,  ind  the  plains  thai 
trend  westward  till  they  unite  with  the  nirrow  causeway  ol 
Adam's  Bridge.  Tertiary  rocki  art  almost  unknown.  Tbegreal 
geolo^cal  featun  of  the  island  it  the  profusion  of 


anyplaci 
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rt  beds  of  dolomi 


,  appear!  to  be  of  great  t! 
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Ibe  gneiss  series  is  ciposed,  it  is  invariably  found 
granite.  Veins  of  pure  quarta  and  felspar  of  constdenble  eati 
have  been  frequently. met  with  in  the  gnei»;  while  in  t 
elevated  lands  of  the  interior  in  the  Galle  districts  may  be  M 
copious  deposits  of  disintegrated  fel^ur,  or  kaolm,  commor 
known  as  porcelain  cli         ^  ~         '        '         ' 


Mibyv. 


I  to  the 


of  the  t 


character  0!  ptii:b.9tane  porjAyry  highly  impregnated  witi 
tron.  HoRibleilde  and  primitive  greenstone  are  fnund  in  tb 
vicinity  of  Adam's  Peak  and  in  the  Possdiava  district.  Lateriu 
known  in  Ceylon  as  ialmli,  a  product  of  disintegrated  gneiii 
Cljlla  in  vast  quanlitka  in  many  parts,  and  is  quarried  fa 
bonding  purposes. 

Climati. —The  seasons  ia  Ceyloo  differ  very  dighUy  frot 
those  prevailing  along  (becouts  of  Ibe  Indian  peninsula.    Hi 


in  tiHK  ol  the  ritlat  of  tb 


appfosch  nearly  to  tfeose  el 
Statplunt  are  nuBeroBt  alo 
and  ftagnint  pools:  and  tfa* 


[rowing  plants  of  Ceylon 
o(  southern  India.    Yhe 

>uraiu,~4*>'U*>s  maleyaiia,  Tluipttia 
•taw.  .Ssfa^ira  fenka  (the  true  cnutuid 
a tncUaU,  El—eSninm  Rtilmttki, .  Coiiia 
^  .-  ■,^  --TrbKeow  pUnts  of  Ibc  low 
rn  Cmpositat,  Letuminusat^ 

Leaving  the  plaina  of  the  maritiine  country  and  ascending  a 
height  of  4000  It.  in  Ibe  centnl  dislricta,  we  find  both  herbage  and 

allend  chancter.    TbatfoUageof  the  Utter  is  larger 

1  — I  .1 -.-:-  -  L-i-Ht  unknown  ia  tlie  &« 

open  trvcts  of  COVK  wiiy  ^mn.  ahei  by  th 
ol  value  10  them  as  affording  pasturage  lor  1 

Between  the  altitudes  o(  4000  and  Moo  ft.,  many  plants  are  10 
be  met  wilfapanakingaf  Eunpaan  forma,  yet  blended  wkhtropial 
cbanclerisda.  Tha  gugMer  rase,  St  John's  won.  the  SipmOui 
diiriBatofta  or  pitditr  plant,  violets,  gcnudunu,  bntteccups,  sua* 
dcva,  ladies*  nantlsa  and  cunpavilas  uirjvv  bv  the  wle  o4  ifon*- 
fumii,  Jimnnlssiai,  Etaiiarfat,  Ac.  The  mou  broutilvl 
Aawefing  ikcub  of  this  tnly  tisiiit  rtgiDa  is  the  rhododendnn,  which 
in  many  instances  paws  to  the  htlflK  of  jo  ft.    It  is  met  wiih  in 

Beat  atKinthncc  In  the  mofsc  plalna  el  the  elevBled  land  above 
Uinta  Eliya.  Howeriif  abuadtally  in  June  and  July.    Then  are 


At  ilitHalliliidaCivl 


— -  .jlroduced  by  the 
— ,  — , — r-lBal  summer  by  eqnsing 
plants  as  aitiliciai  winter, 
in  la  Ceyloo  are  met  with  at  every 


up^  tree  of  Java  (4i«fiaris  jpwena),  grows  in 
dwiriet  of  the  islaad.  The  Coui  n-n/rra.  or  co 
oalivt  of  the  isUqd,  and  may  instly  be  coniidend 
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of  In  IRS.     It  gnn  in  nM  ■badiiKS  dlaac  ihe  tain  m 
cf  the  *«t  and  nuth  lirka  erf  tbr  UbixI.  mnd  loi  '  ' 
that  A  Kobftlw  vUUgrr  rn^uim,    llifnjil.  whcn^ 

flow  BivH  Kiid  ioMy  tod  amck    Tike  fibnivi  cuinc  ci  Ibe  fruit 

drinbiqi-vcvttls  epooae,  &^    The'pUitcd  ka 

dIi)iei,aiHl>ith«cfcl(irhiicciIU|e.    TlniL.^ 

toKbehOilu^Ieil-fBnaugvdenfeniH.    The  uuakot  the  In 


ei.  thi  bise  Ie>f-«anau^rden  (enc 
■p  b  cmplayeil  Alt'  evny jxMible  pv 


dm 


, Thenuc 

four  UiHi  of  tbift  p*lm — tbe-ammaii,  the  Idn^  Ihe  dwarf  aad  the 
MoLdinp  The  Puoyn  And  Anca  palmt  now  hnmneiitly  ud 
abvnduulr.  the  femer  hi  the  Botthen.  thelatler  in  the  weiteni 
and  ontnl  dntiicti-  The  one  ii  valuble  iMeay  far  iU  tiraber,  o( 
which  bin  queuHlef  an  sipgnad  to  ths  ladiaD  oiaau;  the  Mfr 
■upplie*  tbE  bet^4Bl  in  cammon  uaa  anoiifM  ntiva  ol  theeaMefB 
tropioaaa  inaatieatafy-  TIk  export  trade  in  the  bttar  to  India  and 
eaiiem  porta  ia  very  emdderable.  Next  in  iinportance  to  the  coco- 
■—  - — -wtiv  iodlienoDt  product!  ol  Ceylon  i*  the  duudnfl 


neat  nurnbo*  Ihnughout  tha  interior,  when  they  ai 

Id  a  luilf-taiae  acate  tor  plonfhinf  rkewda  and  cnaoui 

con.    Tlier  feed  upoc  any  coaiie  (laaa,  lod  can  therefon 


euppnt.  OCdcer.C^loapoBcmlheipotledldi 

UwiBuntiac  (5l«(i>cmiiiiiiuiljM),a  leddei-  '-"-- 
fxipubriy  caUed  the  CeyLon  cIIe  {iftua  A 
n.hk  |J^«Ctw  minima).     Theie  ate  h 

Ihe  name  o<  "  wandini "  IPnOyla  iiraiHiii,P.  fUtriiui.P. ._,. 

r[!!vS'ran'u).kiKnniutlie''Ce^dHb."    OlihcChnmp 
•iiteen  ipedca  hme  been  Idenifiid:  amoivBt  them  1>  Ibe  njui 
or  ll^i  lax  (furiani  EtmiiiiO.    Ot  the  Camtvora  Ibe  only  one 
dameioiB  to  maak  the  mall  black  hair  (ARaUhubMaOu).    The 
tinr  ia  not  biHwa  In  Ceylon,  but  the  tnie  panther  { Mil  wrfu)  i> 
emamsa.  >»  !■  Ibe  jackJ  iCc-- -•  — ■  "■ '■" 


at  leaK  a  doi«i  ipecin.    The  Ceylini  juncMCvt  (GaUui  LafaytUil 
b  di«<BFt  fma  the  Jiid^n  ipaciEi.    Ceylon  k  il^Iii^  rich  in 

bdiw  irequenlly  aei 
boA  Jaiimf  (ilea,  i 
and  a  countkaa  var 


idi.  wbile  Hanuagde*  line  the 

,_.■  waten  biknd  are  lound  tal 

variety  of  duda  and  imalkr  foM.    Of  Ihe  tsida 
iwrnuw  w  buivixan  aportanKB  tbeie  are  partrMge,  quaU  aad  mipa 


d^ij).  tl 


■  njconda"  cl  Eaitera  «sry  IPyllm  miim 
o  lo  lo  ft.  In  lenctb.  and  prvya  on  bot-de-' 

ninwlL    CrococUtn  infut  the  rivera  am  e*. .  . 

Fnh-vBter  rHcrvoin  vrbieh  auMly  the  ricf^fieldi:  tl 
peciH  (C.  HftriMmi  and  C.  f^niWi).    Of  Kaiik  th 


sot  too  chilly  or 

dtAray  tvtn  VHetabk 

the  mat  aBOgyUg  aie  the  noigiiltoea.    Ticka  an  ako  an  in 

la  tba  Iffwvr  njiaea  ef  Ibebill  couatiy  land  kei^ca  aie  I 
lonBcntiiii  ptUuBoa.  But  inaectaand  replila  do  aoi  Iniut 
pean  midenta  ao  much  ai  in  taAf  ycart — al  any  rale  in  tb 


•coaber  [C^Mim  fUtUm).    MackeicL ^ 

lullet  (red  and  Kripcd],  aolea  and  aardim  are  abundaai 
.. o(  tie  coi«,  and  the  hi«e  taw  fiib  (iVuli 


Iparnol 
OMli^Mornm)  inlcKa  (he  Butt 
■  leiiglhoC  I>  10  15ft.  Then:. 
Ibe  brilliancy  o(  tlieic  ookwriiii : 
rairm),  of  the  dcapnt  Kvlei 
aubi},  of  a  brilliant  ird.  Socnea 


Red  5<a  nndi  (JVabin^^ 

_ «  fieat  fin  £ab  IStm  • 

:  punife.  ethm  yeUpw,  asd  an 


?Er*'^ 


■aled  below. 
1  populad 

1«V 

taoflbe 


;£■ 

cf  blue;  erinHBn  nod  purple, 

by  perpenditular  aliipa  oTtOack. 
-■'"-  -' -' [rent  inpoitance. 


'^PapiJiuiini.—Tbc  loia]  populadod  ol  Ceyloa  ii 
of  milEtajy,  ahippini  and    '-"   — '• ^'  -"- 


ly  70%  of  the  populi 
Pali  («■*'):  of  Ihe  m . ,._ 

I*  Ihelangujee  i.  TamiL   1 
by  aome  Dativea  of  European 

ribe,  apeaka  dininct  laDnagt, 

leaa  ■  larpi  vocabulary  ol  tlvw 


jte3ileniiveaad.Duaeinteieatii^iefieiaf  L__.,,^,. ,__. 

mM  valuable  tiKiatuie  ii  wrlltea  in  Pali.  tbCKi|^  the  areais 

»<< (that  been  mnilaled  Inta  Sialuleie, aad  i>  bcattaawB 

I  TtfBole  cbnuBh  tbeae  Sinhaleie  tranafaiioiifc 

lie  prmcipa]  reliEiaiia  inay  be  dii'.iibuiedaa  foDow*'— 
49J»;  Buddbku.  a.141404;  Hindua,  ai«,Sj«; 
1,  Z4e,itB.    Of  the  ChiUtiana.  187,419  arc  Rsnian 


(^boiia,  and  6 


of  9j,ooa  Cbfktlaaa.    The  Sii 


imbBinC  7B%  nt  the  whek 
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es^ 


aMutatiini.  IR,  unlhllHnKepll . 

C*t*oa  luv  pnipcriy  bt  ulkd  ■  Buddhitt  cwncry. 

Bailiihiim  It  (aund  nlusM  in  ill  pfiuiiM  jgurity.  Ccykiii  wu  con- 
nrud  la  fiwUhiiiil  in  the  Jrd  CEntuiy  I.e.  by  the  imt  AuBUMiqc 
qI  Buddbbn,  tUhtiub.  ui  oC  <b>  Indiii  kia(  AioU :  ud  the  o- 
ttiiAivfl  nilni  thriHiibDut  Ccyloa,  Mpecidly  b  Eba  UKieal  atlm  at 
AunulhafMn  jnd  E^iloiiiuruH,  htmx  viuea  Co  tbe  aerifies 
»hidi  kinn  uid  peo^  jnned  bi  aukbii  10  c»n  lutint  oho- 
mraattaiidtUnli.  ThaBuddluittHBplaiiithaKuidyaBeiMntcy 
•  vmiinUfl  IindB,  tha  fR^er  portion  of  whieb  it  held  1^ 

out  wLui  miKB  cirv  10  prwido  for  lU  Itut  wu  nte— try  to  munuia 
thv  twRpfo  tod  ill  cooiKctod  monulcrv.  Sovfl  tcuott  had  10  do 
(be  bUclnmiiht'  work,  olhen  tlH  carfiFiittn',  ■rbib^anMbcr  m  of 

Kit;   etheim  acaia  had  to  (ttmd  M   Ike  folivah.  and  Trtjmre 

wbkh  iheimtDf  landi  111  paid  bv  hmdiltiv  mvict^  (od  t  CDin- 
BiiHDa  w4t  inucd  by  Sir  Hticuin  Itobinsm  (•ficmuib  'Laid 
i^DKad)  when  EOvernaTp  to  dell  with  the  wlwW  qucsliaa.  to  dBfine 
Ibe  tCTvicH  tndcaenAl)le  thetenanti  tocamniiiEelhceefaraindDCy 
payment  The  result  of  the  inquiry  waa  to  ibow  iliat  the  lervicei, 
eutpt  in  a  [e«  initancei.  were  not  oneioiii.  and  that  alitoit  irilbout 

aiunuly  of  tn  eccloiailical  tilabliiSment  of  Anttican  <nd  Pn^- 
trrita  rhanlaifu  with  a  bithop  of  Colombo  paid  Out  of  the  seneinl 


imhcntij 


at  in  public  intnietuin 


fifmitani.— Tbeie  hm  been  a  nesi  ndi    ...  _  ^ .  _ 

line*  iSJS.  thnmili  tbe  miiliipGcatiiin  nt  veucular.  AnriitAiei- 
oacular  and  ^■*(l"*'  aehoeli  bv  pivenuDenC,  try  the  cflfferent 
Cbrittlaa  miiilaiii  and  by  the  BuddbiiU  and  Hiadiii  who  have 
come  forward  to  claim  the  uvennteH  fradL  The  govenmeat  hat 
alio  ftartcd  a  technical  cdten  and  an  agrieulCDral  tchool  hat  best 
: — I      Aq  Bgricultuiu  department,  rsoBunendcd  by  a 


al  III!  iiaini  iif  19a  t  so  fewer  than  i.79(Mlj  o(  the  total  popiilatHn 
were  entered  aa  aaable  10  read  or  wnic  tneir  own  topNfr  Of  Ihb 
minbef  i.5S3,a7A  were  femalet,  ibovinf  a  very  untatiflactory  ■Catn 


^^  decay  of  metable  malt^  or  tb 

ineia  and  hamUcpdc  larmaliona.   Tbawhol 

made  to  yield  praductive  cuipi  of  nain.  IDbeccu.  eoiton  and  *^e- 
taUea  by  tbe  caieFul  ladintry  of  the  Tamil  popatatief|»  who  vpare 
Do  paina  in  imgatinr  ILod  manurinc  their  iandt.  Between  the 
noitWn  dbliieta  and  the  elevated  nuantaln  rangei  which  ovciloDk 


The  iBKial  cbaiKter  of  the 


vary  dtfiCKnt  la  vnetable  natter.  It  admirablr  adapted  ID  th* 
«nwth  ti  the  claaaaion  pknt.  In  tbe  H|ht  landir  fiarieli  wiicra 
the  bB  ia  peffeetly  free,  asd  coBtaln*  a  portbHi  of  vntaUe  and 
~'AeaJ  IflBB,  tike  cacfrBut  pain  louiidiei  in  peat  nmiilaBe' 
it  k  the  caa  alone  tbe  cntn  coait  Ibie  fraa  Kdi^fya  to  Pdi 


da  Galle,  and  farther  autwaid  and  naRbwaid  to  Mhtan,  MMchbii 
to  a  dhunee  ialand  wyinf  fiDii  ICO  yda.  to  AC  Fraa  tbit  liriit 
andy  bck  u  &r  a  tha  nHHiatain-nnB  of  the  Kandyu  awatiy  the 


■ildandfev__. 

01  tne  nMHB  tferaxea  fucncti  <i  a  fine  luniy  chantier. 
wAcieMly  venUblD  and  li|ht  foe  ike  culture  may  be  leei 
-* — -'—I  In  tb*  Ul  diitricli:  bat  the  fine  ehocolale  end 


400011.  anea  lanQ,  wea-mnoewQ.  cotaia  m  BaeieiBenmBe  aeeor 
poiid  pailkba  of  the  nxln  above,  Uendtd  with  tbe  decayed  vetelab 
matter  of  fontt  that  have  for  centDiin  tcntteied  bcaath  the 
Ikt  nrau  of  CcrtiHty.  TbeqnantityglnallyiichcoSfalandlotbe 

diaiicu  ii  bin  nail  at  compared  ^th  tbe  en    ~ 


!■  ««Bm  lenriwiiii  ol  u  indUler 
ned  with  Bmny  low  raofs  of  quaj 
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oil  incenpcned  wi 

Bpch  bareier  plaoc . 

Jppi|elioit.-^Tba  native  rulcn  a 


d  in  nDocnc  lunee  to  be  tlHt  trac  Kiaimry  of  Huthem 

i.andthewantaf  aatonihandl ■■--i---> 

itiy,  kd  ED  the  decxy  of  tbeeg  ai 


band  to  fuide  ine  afriruUuiie 

_. .  —  fly  hi^Ly  productive,  became 

irriaaiion  world  are  amonot  the  moat  inleiTatini  of  the  monerlala 
<t  Ce^oa'a  former  grcalneiB.    SoaK  of  Ibe  artlEcU  laket  were  of 

^c  tiie.   Minneri,  foRied_by  danaiag  aeroei  the  vaWeyi  between 

tlie  top,ital  thitday  Mm-  n cnciuif erencc.    li  hat  rrmtthr  hHm 

retlcerd  by  ■ovemonnl,  HMl  it  ^ubie  cf  irrwatine 

whOa  tb*  &MBC't  Tank,  which  hat  atoo  been  lea. 

io,t>0«  aent.   Another  hike,  with  an  cabanlimenl  k 

leiijtb,  the  Katawrwa,  waa  fomed  hr  danuniai  back 

tlia  Kalaoya.  but  they  have  farced  their  way  uroual 

Dent,  and  in  the  ancient  bed  of  ibe  lake,  or  tank,  are  01 

and  channtU 


^^'b 


iraeugfhkU.   Thnugt 


tall  in  the  land:  but  they  L ,_.  ^ 

allowed  to  faM  into  deoy,  and  were  beini;  brei^it 

by  the  evil  practice  of  cuUinc  •' • ' 

The  wvk  of  rmodnf  these  e 


liili^  or  for  i^iptinf  larfe 

ct  of  Nuwaimkalawiya  wiy 
have  been  fonned  wlih  imi 

haSbm 

year  to  irTiiale  the  fieldt. 


indectakea  by  Ibe 


^"^wT^i 


rf  uncuklvaled  ImkI  ia  little 

wiietcaifally  four  liniei  that  amount  ii  capable 
— "  J— I  :- .-   befidet  1a|0oni,  tanks,  blck^ 


overjlmillii 
ofoilUvalioi 

water*,  ^  TUek  fonit  land  doea  not  cover  more  than  5000  ■t  m- 
Scrobi  or  diena,  and  patann  iiaa  cover  a  very  great  area.  Tea. 
cacao.  eaRlainomt,dBcbonn,  cweoand  indianibber  are  the  prodbcta 
cultivated  by  Earapaa  and  an  Inoaaing  number  of  natin  planteri 
in  tha  hill  CDunliy  and  part  of  the  low  country  of  Ceyfco.  Agnat 
cbanBI  hat  been  eflceted  bi  tbe  appeannce  of  tbe  eounliy  by  tbe 
latraauctloa  of  tha  tea  plant  in  place  ol  Ibe  coffn  plant,  after  tbe 
total  failure  of  the  latter  owuif  to  (Gkub.    For  tome  ime  eoflce 


at  the  betry  eos  nthered  unijpe,  was  ImwrferclT  cvRd  and  bad 
litlle Aawur.  lnlSi4Ihetovemer,SirE.Baines.iatniducedcoffen 
cultivation  on  iba  Wen  Indian  plan;  in  1S34  tbe  lilliai  a«  of  othtr 
lourcct  of  enppty  (bev  (eneial  atlentloB  u  Ceylon,  and  by  1B41 
Ibe  C^lon  ompilt  liad  bceomecontidenbk,  and  (rew  iteaifilr  (with 
an  interval  in  1847  dne  toa  coonieRialGriiit)  till  ItJI  when  ijimo 
aoret  were  under  coffa  ealtivaiioii,  tha  total  export  asuwniinG;  m 
iat.000,000  ft<  Then  ovIde  to  diieaia  cane  A  crtiit,  aiul  a  rapid 
decline,  and  WW  only  a  few  tbounnd  aen*  an  laftOn  the  faihna 
of  the  eolbe  eropt  planien  bcfU  cxtenaively  to  fiow  the  tea  phiM. 
which  had  already  been  known  in  the  UaM  for  leveral  yean.  By 
iMi  over  ao^no  acna  bad  been  elanied  wiih  la,  but  [be  enpoit 
that  year  wai  under  Toomo  ft.  Fbre  year*  later  the  ara  phnted 
wu  170,000  acrei.  while  the  expoct  bad  riien  to  nearly  14,000^0  lb. 
By  ina  there  wen  IdtfMoacracDvered  with  lea,  a11d71.ooo.DOo  lb 
were  Oat  year  wpoRDd.  In  1807,  iscuioo  acm  were  planted,  and 
£baciport«aa1lChOOO,aDalb.  Bythebecinninsof  tbcMthcentvnr, 
tha  total  am  coMvaled  whh  ta  waa  not  under  ]90,noo  Mm,  whSa 
'  ■-■  -neau  was  pat  at  i(6floi>,o— 
a  bat  in  factory,  with  the  BMC 
bnufht  In  from  the  buiha 

tW  t«  Indutley  In  C, —  . 

lca-pltnlia(  ladHiry  nun  than  amnUnc  el 
fram  tb*  dtpmiti  nau  ■■>  whkh  It  fell  in  IM- 

Before  tea  wu  proved  n  1**^T*f ,  however,  dnekau  cutlEvatioB 
wat  foand  a  ntuf  bride*  from  eoflee  lo  tbe  Ceylon  pluler,  who, 
however,  inw  it  to  fnely  that  la  one  yar  t<,aoo.ooa  tb  bark  waa 
(hipped,  bi^ci^  tbe  price  of  qulidne  down  (ran  iGa.  to  It.  M.  an 


depend  on  tbe  nnlural  aunply  of  water, 
ivadoB  ii  M«  attenptad  nalca  then  it  w 
I  and  uttdeBt  eaiifily,  by  meant  of  canals  «- leservme. 

oatiy  even  vale*  and  opia  plain  capable  of  tinafeia 

ntade  to  yithi  it>  cRip*  o(  tnln.  and  Ae  Knp  lUes  of  Ibe  hint  an 
cut  into  temca*,  on  whM  an  teen  waving  pateba  of  green  tin 

channels  ii«ef^udy  eartkd  roand  thn  iptin  cf  tbe  bDIt  and  aloaf 
the  face  o<  acdivhiet.  by  earthen  watv-ogBnei  and  bamboo  aqn*- 
du3s,Bu(ofertlliietbeScUtbek>w.  Tbea  work*  bar  witness  Is 
tha  patkBce,  faiducry  and  lUll  of  tb  Kaadyaa  vlHagert.  In  Ibe 
Im  ?«HT  to  the  nmth  and  MM  and  ■nrtb-wac  of  the  UHt, 
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>>.  Ihc  imiaeibdi' 
Lh  (he  adviquct  of 


behBiuuc^uiL' 


, .TilSvuion:  oa  tlw 

irt  tJ  gnin  Enitn  India  hu  grova  laner  yair  by 
he  multiplntiDn  d  irrigation  worEi  4iid  Om 
rin  cuhurv  imy  be  euffioenlly  eirtcixM  to  vvr 
mporu  t&jno^KO  to  Ofiuajtao  buaheli  uitiiuUy) 

India, 
uavd^  cuUivaled  ia  iranom  pvti  of  Uv  isleiul, 

ttnf  Ibkutide  la  itso 
Fd at  £»,^'   The culdvalisa el  Ui^pIbbi 

braiEd  lince  Ihe  middle  of  Ibc  14th  mtuiy 
irinq  the  tienid  of  Ihe  Doich  ntrupaliiin  tlna 


Ml  of  (he  monopoly  (he  ^v 
kclheoARpIiiit,  ihcha 


kodgertald* 
3n?|>)atcai 


Ea  plant  puwi  froni  Ka-levcL 

•t.  Monover.DBthcIeaidaatalioa 
1  ■  my  inkuDwii  in  1875:  Ih*  Aiu- 
id  fievQIeni  Imtiin  aiia  Jofabov 
emit  biidi,  an  nn  fnriy  plained  f«r 
n  wind,  tor  ttKmaoA  er  fd  limber. 
te  u  Halisalla  ud  Nan«_EU^.> 


•n  of  (oreHt  after  the  Indian  (yHen 


unriH.  CDltivalcd 
yieldiag  a  trade  p 


oofFte  faUed.    Imporunt  alio  ia 


untry  pUnuitiofB, 
narkec    The  ana 
(TcatlT  extended 
Etc  producta  ai  Ihia 
patin  thai  are  eaponed.  apan  IriMn  tbcae  u  exteiuivc^  in    ^ ' 
iiiind  hielf.  eseed  in  a  facA  year  inci»icon  MerhaE 
Viticallwe  and  eoEtoa  ealuvatiini»  at  vdl  aa  tobacco  |pq 
bnaidenlopedakiBf  tlMcouiKoltln  Bcwmcthm  "0' 

Tuipi  UiatEBde  in  Ibcprvdnctammtiopcd  Ma  %.____,__, — , 
can  compete  *dlli  Uib  United  Kinpkn  aa  a  outoaKr  cf  Ceykm. 
BuE  (here  la  ■  eauUeablc  mdc  in  neailr  all  prndncta  with  Cermany 


«ipra»  deei«ated  Goco<nuE,  |»onac»  coir} 
Frann,  Awuii,  Autnalia  and  HoUand. 
PtaH  FMKT^—Ttvt  oyilen  an  fowid  i 

mually  fomul  lie  near  Ar^mu.  o0  the  nartlH 

of  Ceylon,  al  a  distance  of  from  i«  10  ao  n 

~~~ end  for  maaymileaaorth  Bad  Boylh»VBryia|[coiiHd«nbiy  in  their 
•  and  productiveHea.  It  is  leHTally  bdieved  that  ue  oyiler 
Ivciat  mainriiy  iaiUKtvnlhynr.  that  the  petrliatliend  full 
__j  — .._■ ._j  ■■-,,  i^OleD»Ble^^ "^ "=- 


N£e  and  peffect  juitre. 

unej^ined  caiiae  Ihe  1 
ycari  (optiher.    The  D 

The  lubery  wad  afain  intatui 
181}  to  iSS4.  fnm  IS64  —  -' 
fitnery  of  J90J  waa  the  1 


Ihal  fnm  -lale 

kMnabedafoc 


at  il  Ihc  oyaier 

bekat    Cik, 

diaappear  frqii 
adBsbhciyl 

iiaiuMcdbccvteniSioand  iViS 
to  i»3.  and  afain  fm  ia92ta  1 
6nt  uce  JflQi.  a«d  prodneed  a : 

■■'-*  ■ Kord.    Ia  1797 

ihiflf  the  oyatt 

TLtii  i^jST"! 

ipaay  for  Iveaty  yean  at 
IB*,  F.R.S.,  naappoialed 
w  Bad  caklvBtjoii  of  the 


.    Frm  that  ti 


le  third  larfot  on  ncord.    Ia  tni  aad  iMl 

.     It  aold  the  privdn!  i4  fiiUi«  the  oyatH^bali  lor 

£ii],4ai  and  fH1.7to  niecttvclv.    " -■■ ■" —  •'-  "■ 

mi  cnnducMd  by  the  nv 

hued  Id  tbc  Ceylon  Furi 
a  lEol  of  lUMUO  a  year.  Fi 
to  iaqque  and'  npcvt  «  t 

Ceylon  pearl-oyBtcr,  and  tvw- ,_ , ,    .,._ 

eoaaeqacncs  of  hii  Rfxirt,  •  marine  laboratoiy  for  the  cahun  ol  the 
peail  oya<B>  waa  eiublubed  in  Calle  teibour  aader  -■- ' 

Uintrtl  /nJuSnii.— Cdniniercially  there  an  two 
nlnBsl  indualria: — Ci)  thai  of  dfg^pf  for  pncioiia  1 
(1)  th*  niKh  Bora  imponaial  wdnaoy  ol  diffof  (or  [ 


dcvelofneali  nay  rcarft  la  the  ablpaein  nf  the  caeeedaiiBlly  cure 
iron  ore  found  in  diflcrait  parta  of  Ceylon,  thoofh  MiB  no  ceaf  liaa 
batafound  tobautiKied  wnh  It.  Sevenl  place*.  lso—itiiaai>clla. 
HbbiiIIb.  Ranf  boddt,  ftc— indkata  where  |old  wu  fOasd  in  the 
time  of  the  Kaodyin  hi^:  ud  leoiofiatt  miglit  poetibli^  indicate 
a  pnyiu  quanz  reef,  u  in  Mytoee.   Owip^  id  ibe  gieaUy  iacnaeed 

in   price.  liainf  (mn  £40  id  Ifio.  and  evisiTloa  a  ton  for  Ibe 

kind  bdac  the  bet  for  nukiiw  ctacible*.  The  inde  (nth  ^u 
Britain  and  the  United  Sutee  bai  rtif  htly  decieaaed,  hut  then  hai 

ipoft*  to  BelfiuB  and  KeaaDd. 

laa  induitry  bkbib  to  be  eatab- 
•fiudeval  '     ' 


Though  loiBe  irf  the  m 
meibudi  ^  wwking  air  nre  to 


tn'bafo  exported,'  the  ■< — ~ — '~~  ■^- 
k  lor  the  diniae  of  plunC 


■hafeeltbereanltiBBminerarabotoiiiB  lojioveiaineiiL  Tbcphiov 
baflo  Induatry,  in  aU  ite  departmenla  of  minina,  caning,  prtpaiinv, 
pacluBf  and  ■aippipf,  ^vea  employniefll  ta  f bUy  ioq^xq  wot  and 


J^oaa/actecL— Little  la  - .    .    _       .  .   .^.. 

•■d  itoiEi.  In  Colamba  or  oa  the  plantaiiana,  ol 

eipoited.  TlHDiannfacIuicof jeweOeryandpcepumiiDartprcciinia 


le  fAaniovdiH 


ifinrieta.   Tbe  Sinhakac 


froiB  iHUarrDadufBctnTd  nae 
and  piea  cooda  fcdiai  1'---^ 
anid.    tlie  C«Iob  a 

opium,  ftc  The  chief  upon  ia  tea. 

ftaeii.— Tic  policy  of  Ihe  Eiahaleee  nilen  of  Ibe  faneriot « 
nclude  atrugeia  fnm  the  hill  country.  Friot  la  the  Briliih  ec 
puinn  ef  the  Kandyan  tciriloiy  in  Itis  the  o^  neaaa 
atMia  from  one  dtnrict  u  anoiber  wia  by  loottatba  IhinKfa 
foreiu.  The  FDRutiieie  do  lul  appisr  (a  h 
opea  up  the  country  bdow  the  hilla,  and  Ibe  Du 

The  Blitiab  fonraiKM  aaw  from  the  ittt  the  at 

mad!  tnts  Ihai— ■- '-  -■''— 
<kiielii|in|  the 


. ^  „__^-    .lie  credit  of  opening  up 

- —  —^-, ibainly  to  tbc  ggvemor,  Sir  Edwaid  Banea,  Iqr 

wboie  (bietian  the  gnat  mitaianr  nnl  fmn  Colombo  to  Kasdy 
waa  made.  Ciaduallv  ail  the  mifit^  ataiinna  woe  coMected  t^ 
bfoad  tiaclia.  wha^  by  de^nea  ware  brtdpd  aad  oonvertcd  imo 
lood  caniaee  nadl.  The  tiniviiln  Sir  Henry  Ward  and  Sir 
Hnulea  Rd>h>DO  tecDtmied  the  taipmanie  ol  irring  ihe  coffee 
planien  every  iHiirannt  in  openini  m  the  voantiy,  and  tlv  mill 
of  tbeir  policy  it  that  the  whefe  of  the  hiU  eeunOy  i>  now  intnxta) 
by  a  TBit  BBiaber  of  iricadhl  road^  made  at  a  cqa  d  upwvda  rJ 
£>am  per  mile.  Is  1848  aa  oidiBBaca  vaa  paiaed  to  levy  from  emy 
adidt  male  ia  the cs)oBy(eaeeptBuddhiicprieHBaiidBnliihBaldien) 
■ixdayt'labauroBtlianiadhorBaeqalvaleatiniDoacnr.  Thahlmur 
and  money  obniaed  bytlul  wtoa  mealBre  hawHuUed  the  local 
andioriEiea  to  coaasct  the  HFnnmeBt  hlfhwayi  by  miBer  nad% 
whidi  ,brin(  evciy  vfHafe  d  ImpoItaMB  ule  coBmuuBCBtkiD  iriit 

to  connict'  Colombo  with  ttctalerior  by  tvhraya,  S^^O^Z 

MaECanhyaucctmtuljyaetoafoolBnihiayolnm.talei — ^* 

CDlomba  to  Kapdy.    TlfC  rwhray  milra(e  had  i ' ■ ' 

in  ifot,  iatliidini  one  of  the  haeit  nmuDiaia  1 


srs.",st 


CEVLON 


onr  i«a  m.  lo«  iUhU>  I 

trndDU  u  via  (t    The  r 

bilk,  u*  ttaiH  camManJ  bf  nil.  unf  in  tla  lav  csunny  t 

Kiudiii(>U,C>U>,MaUi«,Kiliian.«c.  M«t  of  ibt  ddit  en  the 
nUmya  (all  (overnnicat  hncal  k  pud  cM,  Bod  the  tnOc  nctipt* 
DOW  amke  up  umtiy  oab-thlfd  ol  the  kektsI  rTvenue.    Aa  ]nao< 

CarkiDBUw»McaBKlthclKlIuudCeyl<Ki ■--•--- 

Uw  tubiect  of  Kpanle  npxu  *Bd  ***^**— **■  b)ri 
tht  CeyloB  uid  lodiu  jnwimifiti,  *ho  ktva 
«^  ■«■  tb*  conl  ncfbBtwen  HimiT  ini  " 
(aiiU*.    A  iiiiiMiniiiii  Ht  in  ifej  id  con  ' 
lDil»^«|r|gtt  laihnyp    Soch  ■  lint  ptBinkBil 

ih*  pDft  lor  •ootboB  lidit.  TW  homlgoortgiot  tin  Mil  ihmm 
kin  km  wiuieit  Inn  Gtik  n  Ciiaabo,  irlm  tke  cok^il 
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er  tb*  faufe  cl  an 


(ko  akuHt  ol  tb*  fomH>  aad  ogaiiMa  of  IkE  ittornoHmmL 
Ike  lano  pnadfBl  oeccn  s(  tba  oAoay  (ouitly,  Ike  celnmil  iki*- 
Uiv,  thg  bBMorcr  sad  6m  xiditsHCBtB]],  and  the  (caal  in 
MimMdof  tktIoM    Tbo  fciMiifiw  OBma  toliiiteo.  boAIci 

MbSt-^tofdielUwIwjSliikiUntdrHi^to^lMj  — 
lortba"M«iRiKo"luvii«Wiiadd«linlt9&  TbatetnoloSa 
tw  tk»  UH&ciBt  mcmbo*  k  liniud  to  frc  >t*n  tboaik  the 
nwnor  nuy  nappout  ir  he  ekooob  Th*  ku^t  advocate,  the 
i^atr  airocaM.  aad  Iha  onTmynr  imul  an  bo*  itncctlnly 
•ty  W  anoranHnml,  aolicitor  imbiI.  ud  dimiir  of  puhlv 
■wkt.  Tlia  dnl  mniai  ka>  bcaa  rcceiMitutEd  inia  hn  cbivi, 
BM  Indadjni  the  colopial  •acntaiy  a>  a  itafl  anuintiBaat.  m'  m 
adeti;  tkoe  En  cbso  uumbor  oeveiity  officcn.  The  dktiin 
iadcea  caa  nukk  ufi  to  ton  ynn'  impil—ioat.  aad  kapa« 
fine*  HP  to  K1.IOOO.  The  foUai  suutnlo*  caa  put  omteiM 
up  to  >Ix  oiaatlu'  iBipn'mnmest,  aod  mpOK  Sua  of  Ri-IU.  Tbe 
CTTminal  kw  hat  i<ace  1S90  been  codHkil  n  the  nude)  cf  ifiii  Indiaa 
poaal  oodeiOiiBnil  ud  dvil  ptnedoie  han  atto  bn  tkeiotifcet 
of  codibatioo.  T]icRantiKiit|>-<hnepriiDiBintbekbiKl.iiifiallv 
■mall ;  but  anvkt  otablobniciiu  ia  aad  nau  tbe  capital  uka  all 

lOug-IHIteQCe  pritDIKFt^ 

Hflij  oinf  CvFnfT- — Ceylon  hat  aeendet  cf  the  National  Banlc 
<J  India.  Baakol  MHlni.  MWcantile  Bankof  India.  Chanmid  Ba<ik 
si  India,  Auatnlia  lad  Chiaa,  and  of  (he  Kona-Junit  aid  5taii(hai 
Bank,  beaida  mnrantUo  agcDcifa  ol  other  bonloh  aLw  a  govern- 
ment  aavingi  bank  at  CDlombo,  and  poat-ofSce  savifiBs  banka  all 
over  Ike  illand.     lu  1U4,  on  the  [ailan  of  the  Oricntil  Bink.  the 


niT^ncy  of  CCylori  »  «. .  ..»«^  «»  »» 
of  the  ttapdard  fcUowing  that  filed  fc 

Khiui.—V^  tbe  dueate  at  the  coflee  plant  the  [EHnl  mrnUE 
fcO  (mn  Ra.  i,7o,go.ooi>  la  iSn  to  lta.t,iii.ea,oaB  la  IMi,  vhm 
tiade  na  in  a  very  deprataed  Hate,  aad  tbe  teDCfal  pnapnitr  at 
the  illand  «a  aeriovaly  afccted.  Since  then,  howevH.  the  levenue 
baa  tteadily  riita  with  dK  tiDvinc  export  of  tea,  cocca'But  sroduR, 
phimbiui,  ftiL,  aad  la  1901  -li  nacM  a  total  1  at  Dilllona  nl 
npeea.  U-  F-  D.;  C  U) 

BUkry. — The  HatiA  of  Oylon  *u  kaowa  to  [lie  Ciceks  and 
Konuuu  undei  tbe  iwDe  olTa^nhiac,  and  in  Ulai  times  Suendib. 
Siioduil  and  Zeylan  have  been  employed  to  desgnate  it  by 
wiiten  ol  the  Western  and  Eaiteni  voridi.  Senndih  I>  > 
corruptioa  of  tbe  Sonikrit  SinhaJadtipa,  Ijke  most  orleotil 
conntrie*,  Ceylon  poseiiei  a  great  oiasa  of  andent  nconU,  in 
which  fact  k  u  confuted  irith  fable  that  they  aie  difficult  10 
in*tiwgiikh  TTie  la  bom  of  George  Tumour  (17^9-1^43], 
hovcver,  helped  to  ditsipalo  much  of  thu  obscurity,  and  his 
adminble  cdltioa  (iEj6)  (rf  the  J<a<ldHiiui  fint  made  it  poolblc 
to  trace  (he  nuin  Uoes  of  Sinhalae  hutoiy. 

Tlie  Skhitese  intctiptiODal  ircoids,  to  which  Ceorge  l^inoui 
lint  called  iltentioo,  lod  which,  thmugh  the  aclivily  of  Sii 
Wniiua  Gregofy  in  iS;4,  begaa  M  be  accuialtty  Innicribed 
•Dd  tmulated,  OUsd  from  the  ind  century  t.c  onwards. 
AoHMig  the  eldeic  intcHpiioni  diicovered  are  those  on  the  rock 
cella  of  tbe  Veuagiri  Vihan  of  Anuradhapura,  cut  to  Ihe  old 
Brahma-lipt  diaracler.  The  intcriplioni  )how  how  powetlul 
i»  the  Buddhist  hittarchy  which  dominated  the  government 
■ad  natlotuil  li(e.    Tbe  n^  decicet  of  nicceuive  lukn  are 


mainly  ctBcaaad  wld  tba  uttgau&ag  at  tk  il^ti  of  tk 
UeraRlg',  bat  a  few  antaia  refereiKCt  to  executive  acta  of  Iha 
kinai,  at  ia  ■  ilab  iaacriptian  of  Kaiaspa  V.  (c.  aji.  919-930). 
Ia  an  edkt  atoibad  to  Uihiada  IV.  (c  4.0. 97i-.99i)  Rfcrecce 
i*  nade  (0  the  Sinhikae  [-""'""",  the  famous  looth-nJie  of 
Boddba.  Mw  ewhiined  at  Kaady,  aad  the  decree  coDfirmt 
ttadilian  u  la  the  Ueolity  o(  tbe  fine  itone  teaipfe,  east  ol  the 
Thupaianu  at  Anuradhapun,  with  the  ihilna  in  which  the 
tonth  was  tat  departed  wbn  btooght  Cnun  Saliiiga  In  the 
icign  of  Kirtf  Sri  Ue^iavanui  lui.  30^-314). 

The  ladicit  iahabitaaU  of  OyloB  wan  piiilHUy  the  sBCOtois 
>d  the  SHdBm  Veddaha,  a  taiaU  Itibe  of  pcimltlve  hunlen  who 
iotaabit  tba  etatam  jun^i  and  tha  dkcsny  of  paUeoUthk 
Hone  ioyikinattt  bniied  in  Bone  of  tbtii  cavn  paints  Id  tiK  fact 
that  tbtynpceteat  a  lace  wUch  ha  been  in  the  island  fci  nntold 
age*.  A*  10  wihaaqaait  fnnitialiouk  the  yaat  Hindu  epic, 
the  <MiijiMa,  taUa  the  at«y  of  Ibe  cowpHt  af  pan  ol  the 
klaad  by  the  bent  Rania  and  hk  foDowen,  lAo  took  the  cental 
of  its  king  Rawaaa,  Whatever  demepC  of  tiuth  then  may  ba 
ia  thk  fable,  U  oMaihly  upMauIa  as  petnuent  occi^tion. 
Tbe  authentic  biitoiy  ol  Ceylaa,  la  hi  at  it  caa  be  tnod, 
begbs  with  the  Uading  in  wj  B.C.  of  Viiaya,  the  fbonder  of  tha 


...  .  _ndia.  Vijaya  maiiied  the  daughter  of  a 
Ditivo  chid,  with  wbow  aid  ba  pncaeded  to  naita  the  whole, 
■alud,  which  be  paiteUed  out  amoogbk  lolkwen,  tome  of  wbpm 
fonoed  petty  kiagduaa.  Tho  SJnhabae  inliaduced  from  the 
mainlaad  a  oNnpantivalr  high  ^rpe  of  dviliiWiiiD,  ■otabb' 
agtkultua.    Tbe  eulkit  of  tb*  (iaat  iitipUsn  tanks,  near 


the  3id  ccntuiy  b.(1  by  the  preaching  of  M»tilnjt*_  « 

by  an  iiiio;co>e  multiplication  of  ^jkiiiu,<ui 
reliquuies  of  lolid  sUutc.  and  of  BuddhlM  a 
the  rptl.  the  history  of  andent  Ceylon  k  laigdy  a 
record  c^  Malabar  or  Tuail  iflvatiooa.conqucsU  and  usurpatiou. 
0!  these  Utlir  the  £r>t  wat  in  1J7  B.C  when  two  officers  in  Ihe 
cavalry  and  fleet  revolted,  ovattuew  the  Sirihaleie  ruler  with 
the  aid  of  hu  own  Tamil  oKiceDaiia,  and  (ngned  Jointly,  as 
Sena  I.  and  Guptika,  until  315.  The  Siohalete  Aula  then  ruled 
till  30J,  when  he  was  overthrown  by  a  Tamil  from  Tanjoce, 
EUla,  who  bcld  the  leini  of  power  lor  m  yean.  In  itii  b.c 
ElabL  WHS  defeated  and  tlain  by  Dutegemunu,  ttili  remembered 
ai  one  of  tfie  gnat  Sinhalccc  hciocs  of  Ccyloa.  The  ruint  of  the 
great  mooattery,  Luowa  u  ibt  Bimioii  Palv^,  at  Anursdhapun, 
remain  a  meniuialol  King  DutegCBiuau'i  splcDiJiiur  aad  riligiaui 
leal.  He  died  in  137  B.C,  and  thenceforth  the  hiitory  of  Ceylon 
k  mainly  that  of  further  Tamil  invaaioot,  ol  the  construclioa 
of  irrigation  tanks,  and  of  the  immenie  development  ol  the 
Buddhist  monaatic  ayitcm.  A  tragic  episode  in  the  royal  family 
in  the  jth  century  aJ>.  is,  bowevn,  worthy  of  ooLjce  ts  connected 
with  one  oi  Ceylon't  moat  isIeiBling  remaiu,  the  Sigiri  rock 
and  tank  (sec  SIcni).  InAj).477  KingDatu  Sen  wasmurdered 
by  his  ton,  who  mounted  the  throne  as  Rasyapa  I.,  and  when 
be  was  diivm  from  the  capital  by  the  inhabitants,  infuriated 
by  hk  crime,  built  himself  a  stronghdd  on  the  inaccessible 
"~  "  '       '      whence  he  ruled  the  c(      '  '"  "  ' 


'erlhrow 


a  (ms-S>i),  wlio 


of  hk  father's  murder  had  escaped  to  India. 
Towards  the  close  of  Ihe  loth  century  Ceykm  was  invaded  by 
Rajanft  the  Crctt,  tlie  Chola  king,  tod  ^ter  a  ledet  of  pio- 
Iracled  fampaipiK  hsb  saoened  to  hit  empire  in  loo^  Thtj 
iaiand,  did  Dot,  however,  remain  long  under  Tamil  domination. 
In  1071  Vijaya  Babu  succeeded  in  te-eiubliihing  the  tir.v.L»> 
dynasty,  and  lot  a  while  Ceylon  was  freed  from  foreign  inler- 
vcnlion.  The  most  notable  ol  the  successoii  ot  Vijaya  Bthu, 
and  bideed  of  all  the  long  line  of  Knhalete  rulers,  wat  nrahrtma 
Babu  I.  (ii5s-iiSa),  whose  colosaal  ilatue  itill  itandt  near 
Polonnaruwa.     Be  nolonty  took  advaiOage  ol  tb;  wuccuitomed 
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Uw  mouiUfia,  bat  ha  sviilnl  hinudt  at  ■  dkpDUd  •aaXHiaD 
10  Uh  Fudjn  Uunoe  of  Madin  10  tnin  the  Uble*  on  hb  I^mil 
cntmlc*  b]r  invwliiig  Indk.  Aosidiac  to  tha  Utisfamia  hi* 
geunli  met  with  ImmRliite  and  nnbndua  nicctis;  icconlJiic 
lo  the  more  probable  atxaunt  pttterved  in  *  hag  Cbok  fn- 
■cripU™  at  AipaUaiD  near  Kinchi,  they  weit,  ihaugh  ac  bit 
Mcceufil,  dtiniality  drives  out  by  a  aiiJItloii  at  the  (aDthera 
pdBim  (V.  A.  Smith,  fiorfy  H><fcin>  0/ /i«iia,  *d.  190S,  p.  411)- 
1d  any  caae,  withlo  thirty  yean  of  Paiakiaioa  Bahu'i  death 
his  vork  wai  uadona;  the  w»i«iMr  iavaden  weie  once  marc 
able  U  effect  ■  wttlemenl  in  Um  litand,  and  Ike  Sinhaleia  capital 
wai  moved  ftuthet  and  laithsr  aouth,  tiH  in  14IB  it  had  bcame 
catabliihed  at  Kotta,  now  a  niburii  o(  Calomba.  In  i^aS  a  nnr 
miitDitiiiw  had  befallen  Ihe  Sinhalese  dyiaity;  In  ievcn|C  tor 
an  iniolt  oReied  to  a  Chineie  envoy,  a  Chinese  anny  bvaded 
the  island  aad  earned  away  Khig  Vijaya  Bahu  IV.  hito  eaptivily. 
For  thirty  yean  from  Uiii  date  the  Sinhalese  kinp  a[  Ceykn 
were  tributary  to  China. 

Wbeo,  in  rjo;,  the  Portuguese  Frandseo  de  Almeida  landed 
in  CeytoD,  he  found  the  island  divided  into  seven  kingdoms. 
Twelve  years  later  the  viceroy  of  Gob  ordered  the  erection  of  a 
fort  at  Colombo,  (01  which  peimiBioa  was  obtained  from  the 
king  of  Kolta;  and  from  this  tima  until  the  advent  of  the  Dutdi 
in  Ihe  1 7lh  century  ihe  Fottugueae  endeavovred,  aimd  perpetual 
wan  with  the  native  kings,  who  were  assisted  hy  Arab  and  other 
traders  jealous  oi  European  rivalry,  to  catBt>Kih  tlieir  control 
over  the  islaad^  They  ultimately  aucceeded  so  far  as  the  «ust 
was  concerned,  thou^  thdr  dominion  scarcely  penein  ted  inland. 
Ualeritlly  th^  pin  was  but  small,  for  the  trade  of  Ceylon  was 
quite  InalgDificanI;  but  they  hod  the  spiritual  satisfaction  of 
pnsecutlns  a  vifDiSBS  pcofttgauda  of  Citholicism,  St  Francis 
Jbvier  being  the  most  notabki  ot  the  missionaries  who  at  this 
time  laboured  in  the  island. 

The  fanatical  teal  and  the  masterful  attitude  of  the  Portuguese 
were  a  constant  source  of  diuenuao  with  the  native  rulers,  ai 
when  the  Dutch,  under  AdminJ  Spilbetg,  Lsnded  on  the  ea 
coast  in  itoi  and  sought  the  alliiace  ol  the  king  ol  Kandy 
thefnterloTDf  the  Island,  every  inducenuni  was  held  out  to  them 
to  aid  in  expelling  the  Portuguoe.    Nothing  aeraa  to  have  come 
of  this  until  ie]S~i6]Q,  wbi^n  a  Dutch  eipedilion  illacked  and 
rased  the  Portuguese  forts  on  the  east  ooatt.     In  the  following 
year  they  landed  at  Negombo,  without  however  estlbUshing 
themselves  in  any  strong  post.     In  1644  Negombo  was  captured 
and  lortiBed  by  Ihe  Dutch,  while  in  i6j6  they  taek  Colombo, 
and  in  r6;g  they  drove  the  Portuguese  [i«n  Jaffna,  their  last 
slionghold  in  Ceylon. 

Pursuing  a  wiser  policy  than  their  predfcesson,  the  Dutch 
lost  no  opportunity  of  tmproving  that  pottioB  of  the  country 
which  owned  their  supremacy,  and  of  opening  x  trade  with  Ihe 
interior.  More  tolerant  and  less  disposed  to  stand  npon  their 
dignity  thin  the  Poitugucse,  they  subordinated  political  to  com- 
tnerdal  ends,  flattered  the  native  rulers  by  a  show  of  deference, 
and  so  far  succeeded  in  their  object  as  to  render  their  trade 
between  the  Island  and  Hirfland  a  source  of  grtai  profiL  Many 
new  branches  of  industry  were  developed.  Public  works  were 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  and  education,  if  not  univetially 
pbced  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  ol  the  marilii 
provinces,  was  at  least  well  cared  for  on  a  broad  plan  ot  govei 
menl  lupervision.  That  which  they  had  10  much  Improved  by 
policy,  they  were,  hovtver,  unable  to  defend  by  force  whi  ~ 
British  turned  their  arms  against  them.  A  century  and  1 
bad  wrought  great  changes  in  the  physical  and  mental  J 
of  the  Dutch  colonists.  The  territory  which  In  lAjg  they  had 
ilowly  gained  by  undaunted  and  obstinate  bravery,  they 
rapidly  lost  In  t;^  by  imberillly  and  cowardice. 

The  first  intercourse  of  tlie  English  with  Ceylon  was  u 
back  as  1763,  when  an  embassy  vis  despslched  from  Madras 
10  the  king  of  Kandy,  without,  however,  leading  to  any  result. 
On  the  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland  In  1795,  a 
force  was  sent  agalntt  the  Dutch  possessions  In  Ceylon,  where 
the  opposition  oBetcd  was  so  slight  that  by  the  foQowint  year 


the  whole  ot  their  fats  were  in  Ihe  bsodi  of  Ihe  EailiA 

Hw  abiding  results  ol  Che  oco^kation  of  Ceylon  by  the 
Portuguoe  and  Dutch  is  described  by  Sir  Emerson  Tenneal 
(CiyMI  u  foUows: 

"  The  dBiiniOB  (<  dv  Metbcrlands  in  Ceyioa  was  nesHy  equal  la 
duratiea  with  that  id  nnual,  ^oM  14a  yean;  but  the  policica 
of  the  IWB  CBualite  have  left  a  my  diflcrMU  lapno  oa  the  cbar- 
acUT  and  laitiliiliaasctf  ihe  peepleamaafriwfaoatli^  livid.  Tte 
most  hnponaat  beqatM  left  by  the  militaciui  snio  if  Holland  i* 
the  code  ef  Bonan  Dmeh  law,  which  Mill  pnnih  la  the  •uprnn* 
eourts  td  Justke,  srhllsE  the  fa**>u*i  praaigudiBn  of  the  Pomi- 
goeoa  has  Rated  lor  itself  a  soauBcat  in  the  aUdinf  and  ■xtHndiny 
inflnenoa  of  tbe  Roman  CathcUe  Utb.  TU*  fleuiidHs  in  t^irry 
bamkt  and  imvlDca  whcie  it  was  iBplaated  by  tbe  FiancbiAiu. 
wbiliC  At  doctrines  o<  the  lefocmefl  church  el  Holland.  iiev« 
preached  beyond  Ibg  walls  d  &e  leetmaei,  an  already  ahaoat 
fo((ancB  thrancbout  the  Islaad,  with  the  exccpdea  <d  an  opirina 
coaaumlnrat Colonbo.  Alieady thalaii(iiat*elthcI>ulcb.wliicE 
they  sought  to  enead  by  pesal  eflaelBCBta,  us  ceased  to  be  spofceo 

by  Ibelrdbect  descendanta,  whilst  acocnipted  Pocfufnete  b 

a  pnseBt  dw  tbe  ^vnacular  cf  tbe  lower  cbsiea  In  every  town 

d  inportaaca.    As  the  practical  and  sordid  fovemment  ol  the 
Nseberlond*  only  reccpilied  the  interest  of  the  native  pofvlalion 

In  B  be  OS  they  were  essential  to  uphold  their  trwUnf  m '=— 

their  nesBory  waa  recalled  by  no  agreeable  nc--^--^----  - 
"--Tugueie,  who,  in  spite  nf  ttaeir  cruCltleo.  Wl 
lie  by  the  bond  of  a  cornmon  lakh,  eidted  1 


^^^. 


uch  the  island  had  been  cc 

Company,  and  Ceylon  was  therefore 

its  jurisdicLion  and  administelied  fnun 

ium,bow- 

i  to  much 
■JflS  the 

colony  was  placed  directly  under  the  crown.  By  the  treaty  oT 
Aruieps,  in  1803,  this  situation  was  regularized,  fnm  the  inter- 
national point  of  view,  by  the  Eormat  cesdon  to  Great  Britain 
ttf  the  former  Dutch  possessions  in  the  island.  For  3  while  the 
British  dominion  was  confined  lo  the  coast.  The  central  tract 
t>f  hilly  country,  hedged  in  by  Impenetrable  foreats  and  pre- 
cipitous mountain  ranges,  remained  in  posses^n  of  Sti  Viknma 
Raja  Sinha,  the  lost  of  the  Sinhalese  dynasty,  who  showed 
no  signs  of  encouraging  communicalioa  with  his  European 

Minor  dificrences  led  in  iSoJ  to  an  invasion  ot  tbe  Kandyaa 
territgiy;  but  sickness,  desertion  and  fatigue  proved  more 
focmidabje  adversaries  to  the  British  forcfs  than  the  uix^  of 
the  Sinhalese  monarch,  and  peace  was  eventually  concluded  Dpoo 
terms  by  no  mcana  favourable  to  the  En^ish.  Tlie  cruelty  and 
oppression  of  the  king  now  became  10  intolerahle  to  his  suhjecls 
that  disaJfection  spread  rapidly  amongst  them.  PuniEhmcnts 
of  the  most  hinrlble  kinds  were  inSicted,  but  failed  to  icpt«s 
the  popular  Indignation,  and  In  iBij  the  British,  at  the  urgent 
rrtjuest  of  many  of  the  Adigar?  and  other  native  chieft,  proceeded 
against  the  tyrant,  who  was  captured  near  Kandy,  and  subse- 
quently ended  his  days  in  exile.  ^\1th  him  ended  a  long  line  of 
soveTFlgna,  whose  pedigree  may  be  traced  through  upwards  of 
two  thousand  yean. 

By  a  oinvenilDn  entered  into  with  the  Kandytn  chiefs  on  the 
jnd  of  March  rSij,  tbe  entire  sovereignly  of  the  island  passed 
into  the  hands  of  tbe  British,  who  in  return  guaranteed  to  the 
inhabitants  dvil  and  religiaiu  liberty.  The  religion  of  Buddha 
was  declared  inviolable,  and  its  rights,  ministers  and  places  of 
worship  were  to  be  maintained  and  protected;  the  lan-s  of  the 
country  were  to  be  preserved  and  administered  according  to 
itablished  Corms;  and  the  royal  dues  and  revenues  were  to  be 


as  before  for 


suppoT 


.  of  gc 


With  the  eiception  of  a' serious  outbreak  in  some  parts  of  the 
nteriot  in  1S17,  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  ■  year,  ud  of  two 
nioot  atUmpts  at  Rbeilion  easily  put  dowB,  in  iSu  and  IMI. 
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Fifly  fairi  te  Ciybm. 
) :  Conmnet  F.  Oenton 


._.     .. rd  aitu  ^  Cffltil  {tjaoiiQa.1 

Book  aj  Cnltn  (London,  1008);   Sir  EiHnon  Te  .    .  , 

(1  voU.  Ith  ed.,  l«6o);  ).  fsrgumn.  CVjim.  in  rpaj  (Coloirto); 
J.  C.  WiUll.  Ojtai  {CDIoinbo.  1007)-  S«jM.E.Il(QlltT,  ^«Kia 
Immflmmi  n  Oyn.  publiiW  lor  tbc  nHnuncni  (1MJ-1U4I. 
■id  Uc  inpenam  anjuoiliiiul  wniey  la  EfipapUa  Zhlmtui, 
pan  i.,  1904,  iL,  1907,  uL,  1907,  by  Don  Manino  de  Silvi  ftlcli™- 
■nsiinghc.  wi)!!  in  1699  wu  ippolnud  epIgTiiphiK  to  the  Ceylon 

KHMioned  H.  Trinn,  F.ILS.,  dinetor  if  C^toa  Bouoic  Ganlciu. 
CtjioK  fJorm,  La  s  vaJL,  comueted  by  Sir  JoKph  Kookerj  Captain 
V.  L™,  F^.S..  ifljlo..  «/cl*  Birds  ofCi^  (London,  1670); 
Dr  Ci^lnlDn,  tuihop  of  Coloinbo,  SudrftUin,  PrimUix  null  Prnenl, 
ill  Oym  (London,  i»9i)i  .     ~    -. 
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CHABAZm,  ■  mineral  Ipecta  betwiging  to  tbc  group  of 
ztoRlei.  It  occuniu  wbile  10  Bcsb-rcd  oyitalt  whldi  vary  Iram 
tmnqami  10  imulunnt  and  have  a  viumui  liutn.  The 
ciyttili  are  rtioiobahedral,  and  the  pcedamiiuitiiig  foim  ■•  alien 
a  rbombohedion  <r)  with  iMcrfacIa]  an^ki  ol  Bs*  14';  Ihey 
thercfoR  clOKly  trwinbli  cubet  ia  t,iipearatux,  and  llii  minenl 
was  ia  fact  tally  fin  1771)  de9ct!b«I  a*  a  cubic  aoUte.  A 
characlrristic  fcalare  ii  the  twinning,  the  cryitati  bdng  fic- 
qvcnily  intcipinetntioD  imlni  with  [ho  principal  axil  ai  Iwin-uli 


al  » 


Twinned  Ctritali  of  Onbuiit. 
,  a).     Tlie  appearance  shown  in  fig.  i,  will 
U  crvitol)  in  twinned  potition  projecling  li 
1  ciyital,  B  efpeciiUy  cbaractcii 


Sucb  Eioupi  menbk  the  intcipcoct  rating  tninned  cubes  d[ 
Buonpaii  but  the  two  mincrali  an  readily  diiiinguished  by 
tWir  cleavacc,  duotipar  baving  B  peilect  oclihcdial  cleavage 
tmncatiog  the  coriun  of  the  cube,  whilu  in  chabazite  there  ire 
kM  diltinrl  cleavages  parallel  to  the  rhombohedral  (cube-like) 
facea.  Anotbei  type  ot  twinned  crystal  is  repreieutcd  in  dg.  1, 
in  whkh  the  pndaniiiating  loim  is  sn  obtuK  haiagDaai  pyiasiid 
(();  \U  laces  ol  Iheac  llauer  cryitala  an:  oilcn  rounded,  giving 
liM  ID  itoliculai  thapci,  hence  the  lUUnepbacDlite  [from  ^aa6i, 
■  lentil]  (ot  tbia  vaiiciy  of  cfaabaiite. 

■Ow  h»nin«»  ol  chabatiLe  is  «),  and  ibe  specific  gtavily 
i-t>»-)->6.  AsfirstnalkedbySir  David  BiTwstei  in  iSjD.  the 
crytlali  often  exhibit  anomalous  optical  chanclfis:  iniieiid 
of  being  imaaaialf  a  bual  section  may  be  divided  into  abarply- 
defiaed  biaxial  setlora.  Heating  ol  the  crystals  is  attended  by 
>  lOH  ol  water  and  a  cbangi  in  their  optical  characters;  it  is 
pnibabCt  tbcreloie  thai  the  anomalous  optical  characters  arc 
dependent  on  the  amount  ol  water  pirsfnt. 

Besides  phacolite,  mentioned  above,  other  virietiesolchabulle 
an  diatinguithcd.  Henchetile  and  scebachite  are  esienlially 
the  lame  as  phacolite.     Hiydcnite  is  the  name  given  lo  small 

Jon«'*  Falls  near  Daliimori  in  Maryland.  Audialile  ii  n 
teddiab  chabaiile  from  Nova  Scolia  (the  old  French  name  ol 
which  is  Acadie), 

ChcmicaUy,  cbabalile  is  a  complex  hydnlcd  caldum  and 
■odium  silicate,  with  a  small  pcopocllon  of  the  sodium  replaced  by 
potuiium,andwracltmes  a  small  amount  of  the  cakiuin  lepUccd 
bybstiumaadslraatium.     The  composition  is  bowevei  variable. 


and  is  best  eipnsad  Is  an  JKniorplxiiiB  niiturc  of  the  mole- 
culea  [Ca,  Na,)Ali(SiOJi+4HiO  aiul  (Ca,Na.)Al.(Sii(Wi+SH/>, 
wbidi  an  luialgsaui  to  the  (elapui.  Uast  aoalym  correspond 
with  k  lortnula  laidway  between  tbcK  eitHmes,  namely. 
(Ca,Na,)At(SiO,).-f-eHA 

Chakiuite  nccun  with  other  leolite*  in  the  snyflalwdal 
cavities  of  basaltic  rocksi  occaalonaUy  It  baa  beeti  fouod  in 
gneines  and  scblsts.  Wd]-&>nDed  crystals  are  koown  (tom 
many  localilia;  iol  eiunple,  Kilmalcolm  ui  Renlnwibin,  the 
Giant'*  Caiaeway  ia  Co.  Antrim,  and  Otxntein  in  Germany, 
Beautiful,  deu  glany  ciyiuls  of  the  pbacditc  ("  accbacfaiie  "} 
variety  occur  with  phill^te  and  Tadialiag  bundles  of  brown 
caldtc  in  cavitis  incompact  basalt  near  RichnoDd,  Melbourne, 
Victoria.  Small  crystals  have  been  obsBved  lining  the  cavities 
dI  fossil  shells  from  Iielsnd.  and  in  the  recent  deposits  ol  the 
hot  springs  of  Plombibe*  and  Bourbonne.les-Bains  in  Fiance. 

Cmclinite  and  tcvynite  are  olher  species  ol  leoliles  which  may 
be  mentioned  here,  since  they  are  closely  related  to  chahaiite, 
end  like  il  are  liiombohedral  and  frcquenlty  twinned.  Gmelinite 
foTins  large  flcsh-jed  crystals  usually  of  hekigonal  babit,  and 
was  early  hnown  as  soda-cbabazite,  it  baving  the  composi- 
tion ol  diabaajie  but  with  sodium  predominating  over 
caldum  (Na,.Ca)Al,(Sia)AH/).  Tbo  formnla  of  Itvynite  a 
CaAl,Si4O„+5H,0.  {L.  J.  S.) 

CHJLBUS.  a  town  of  north^cemral  France,  in  the  department 
ol  Vonne,  on  the  left  bankof  thcSercin,  lam.  E.  fay  N.olAuiene 
by  road.  Pop.  (1906)  1117.  lis  church  of  St  Martin  belongs 
tn  the  end  ol  the  iilh  cenluiy.  The  town  gives  its  nanie  to  a 
woU-knowa  white  wine  produced  in  the  neighbouring  vineyards, 
of  which  the  most  esteemed  are  Clos,  Bouguerots,  Moulonne, 
Grenouille,   Montmaircs,   Lyi   and    Vaui-De^ra.     There    arc 

CHABOT,  FEAHCOIS  (1717-1794),  French  revolutioniil, 
had  been  a  Franciscan  frioi  before  the  Rcvofulion,  and  alter  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  dergy  continued  to  act  ai  "  cousiilu- 
tional  "  priest,  becoming  grand  vicar  ol  Henri  Grtgoiir,  bishop 
ol  Biois.  Then  be  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
sitting  al  the  eitreme  left,  and  fonniag  with  C.  Bail  re  and  Mnlin 
deThionvillc the "Coidelier trio."  Re-elected tolheConvcniion 
be  voted  for  the  dcaihof  Louis  XVI.,  and  opposed  the  proposal 
ithorsof  the  massacre  of  September,  "because 


icm  there 
rcweUkno 


of  Jen: 


lapcs." 


rested,  b 


being  aswcialcd  with  such  a  "  fiifas." 
CHABOT,  GEORQES  ANTQINE.  known  as  CuABOT  DE 
l'Alueu  (175S-1S19J,  French  jurist  and  statesman,  was  pre- 
sident of  the  tribunal  of  Montlucon  when  he  was  elected  as 
a  deputy  luppUanl  to  the  National  Convention.  A  member  of 
Ihe  council  of  Ibe  Ancients,  then  ol  the  Tribunate,  he  was 
president  of  the  bller  when  Ibc  peace  ot  Amicus  was  Kgncd, 
H^had  a  ie»luIiou  adopted,  lending  10  give  Napoleon  Bonaparle 
Ihi:  nnsulship  for  life;  and  in  1804  supported  the  proposal 
to  establish  a  hereditary  manarchy.  Napoleon  named  him 
inipccloi-gencral  of  the  law  schools,  then  jud£C  of  the  court  of 
cassation.  He  published  various  legal  works,  (.(.  TaUcua  ie  It 
Ugiililian  amiani  sur  III  siuctsiiimi  el  de  la  lltislolion  Mimcffe 
Uiiblit  par  It  codi  citil  (Fans,  1S04),  and  Queslims  l-attuloirci 
lur  Ie  cade  NafiUnn  (Paris,  1S09). 

CHABOT,  PUIUPPE  DB,  Seicneur  de  Brion,  Count  of 
Cinawv  AMD  Bu:anc*15  (c.  149J-1S43).  sdmiral  of  France. 
The  Chabot  family  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  in 
Poiiou.    Philippewi  '  -    '  ■'     '  >    .     .      .. 


was  kiaded  w 
[lS>6),a 


J   "^PJ^^f.fff  "^ 
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cni^h  the  good  oBico  »1  Midjim  d'tcaaipQ,  hcnrevrr,  h? 
Lined  Ibc  king's  pardgn  ■Lmou  iiniDFdiiLeJy  (Mitch  1341), 

reiniUtcd  in  his  posli,  uid  ngiined  fail  Ktatu  and  even 
inllucnct.  while  Montiwmncy  Id  hii  turn  wu  dkgnced. 

his  hnllh  wu  iflectcd  by  these  troubles,  and  fae  died  soon 
—  ■   in  the  Louvre, 


imple  ol  Fri 


ir  dc  Jar 


le  ti  Chtuienen 
fenry  II. 


154J,  a 


oning  of  the  reign  of 
lis  MS.  cocreipondcrce 
1.  "'L'Aiiiitil  Chabot," 


aulhoiilies  for  Chaboi'i  Ufe  an 

in  Ihe  DtbtiothiqiK.  Naliooali.  Paris,  and 
S«a[»E,de  [(arthelfniy.  -Chaboidc  1 
ou«ilo«.*i>Wifl»"  (-0I. «.  187,6) :  Moninr 
in  the  PoiUuH  ill  lUia  ic  VEaU  Ja  Cka 

CHABRIA3  (4th  centnty  B.C.),  a  cctcljntcd  Athenian  genenl. 
In  j88  B.C.  ht  defeated  Ihe  Spirlan*  at  Acgioi  and  commanded 
ihc  fl«;t  Mil  to  ssbi  EvagDtas,  lung  o(  Cyprus,  against  the 
Persians.  In  jjS,  when  Athens  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Thcbci  asaioii  Sparta,  he  defeated  Agesilaus  near  TTiebia.  On 
this  occasion  he  invented  a  manccuvre,  which  eonsisled  In 
rccet^iiE  a  charge  on  the  kft  knee,  with  shields  retting  on  the 
ground  and  spears  pointed  against  the  enemy.  In  jyft  he 
gained  a  decisive  victoiy  over  the  Spartan  fleet  oil  Naios,  but. 
when  he  niighl  have  destroyed  the  Spartan  fleet,  rcmcnbering 
Ihc  fate  of  the  generals  at  Aiginusac,  he  delayed  to  pick  up  the 
bodies  ol  hii  dead.  Laler,  when  the  Athenian!  thanBod  sides 
and  Joined  Lhe  Spartans,  fae  repulsed  Epaminondas  before  Ihe 
walls  ol  Corinth.  In  j66.  together  with  Caltislratus,  he  was 
accusal  of  treacheiy  in  advising  the  surrender  of  Oropus  10  the 
Thcbani.  He  was  acquitted,  and  soon  after  he  accepted  a 
comnund  under  Tachos,  king  ol  Egypt,  xho  had  revolted 
against  Persia.  But  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War  (jjj) 
h.-  joined  Chares  in  the  command  of  Ihc  Athenian  flccl.     He  lost 
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by  Lamoureux.  In  1SS3  he  composed  Ihe  bnlKant  orchestral 
rhapsody  entitled  Etpalla,  the  themes  of  irhich  he  had  )otled 
down  when  iravclling  in  Spain.  His  opera  Cwcnditlint  wu 
brought  out  with  considciablc  success  at  Brtisscli  on  the  lOth 
of  April  iSSS,  and  was  given  bier  al  the  Paris  Grand  Optra. 
The  following  year  18S1,  Le  Roi  mattrt  Isi,  an  opera  of  a  lighter 
description,  was  produced  in  Paris  al  the  Optra  Comit|ue,  its 
run  being  interrupted  by  the  terrible  fire  by  which  this  theatre 
was  destroyed.  His  last  ofKra,  Briitii,  was  left  unfinished, 
and  performed  ini  fngmentary  condition  at  the  Paris  Op^. 
after  the  composer's  death  in  Paris  on  Ihe  ijtb  ol  September 
iSf].  Chabncr  was  also  Ihc  author  of  a  set  of  piano  pieces 
entitled  Piiat  pillerciqiiti.  Valui  muofifuci,  for  tno  pianos, 
a  fantasia  lor  horn  and  piano,  lie.  His  great  idmiiation  for 
Wagner  asserted  Itself  in  GatndaliiH.  1  voril  Hhich.  fn  it^te  of 
Inequalities  due  to  want  of  ciperiencc,  is  animated  by  a  high 
artistic  Ideal,  Is  poetically  conceived,  and  ahovn  considerable 
hirmonic  origrnality,  besides  a  thorough  mastery  over  the 
trMtmeot  ol  Ihe  orchestra.     The  chaiaelcristics  lA  U  RH 


LDlpuiiable. 

de  vigueur.  a  Imquellc  venajt  sc  joiudxe 
.  ^ue."    Chabriei's  prcnkatuie  death 
prevented  him  from  giving  the  full  measure  of  his  worth. 
CHACKA,  Ihe  Hottentot  name  of  the  Cape  baboon,  Pafie 

as  fai  north  ig  Ihe  Zambcii.  Of  the  appraiunate  siie  of  an 
English  mastiff,  this  powerful  baboon  is  blackish  grey  in  colour 
with  a  tinge  of  green  due  to  the  yellow  tings  en  niosl  of  the  hairs. 
Unlike  most  of  its  tribe,  it  is  a  good  climbtrj  and  where  uooded 

Cbacmas  fTCquenlly  strip  orchards  and  fiuit-gaidens,  bceak 

CHACO.  a  terriloiy  of  northerr 

ol  Formosa.  E.  by  Paraguay  and'  Corricntcs.  S.  by  Sanu  I 
and  W.  by  Santiago  del  Eucro  ud  Salta.  The  BnrneJD  rl' 
forms  its  Dorthem  boundary,  and  the  Paraguay  and  Paia 
rivers  ils  eastern^  tlieie  rivers  air  its  oidy  means  of  commuai 
lion.  Pop.  (189s)  I0.4";  i.'V^.  est.)  ii.1ir.  area,  sj.741 
m.  The  norlhem  poll  contisls  of  a  vast  plain  filled  with  numb 
leas  lagooaa;  ihe  aouthEni  part  is  oJighily  higher  and  ls  covej 
with  denie  forests,  oecasjonally  biokea  by  gjna  gnssy  i|xu 
Its  forests  conuin  many  species  of  trees  of  tfetx  eomoi 
value;  among  them  is  tbe  quebra^ita,  whkh  is  exported  far  I 
tannin  which  it  contains.  The  capital.  Rcsistfucia,  a-ith 
ejtimated  population  ol  jjoo  in  1904,  is  situated  on  the  Paia 
river  opposite  Ihecityof  Corrientes.  Tlicre  is  railway  conamu 
cation  between  Santa  £1  and  La  Sabana,  an  inugnificant  timb 
cuttioa  viltane  on  the  uuthem  frontier.    In  the  tcrriuiiy  tbi 

Tients  ol  Slot*  ti 

sa),  a  slow  dance,  introduced  ii 
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imed  the  coDVcDtioi 


CHACOHHB  (Span.  dincKm).  a  si 
ipain  by  the  Moors,  now  Df>solcIe. 
aglia.  The  word  is  used  also  ol  ll: 
lance— a  slow  stately  movemtnl  in 
'as  often  introduced  into  a  soaaia,  k 
Inale  to  an  opera  or  ballet  untd  the  lime  ol  Cluck. 
CHAD  ICeaodaI,  SAINT  (d.  6;it.  brother  el  Ctdd,  whom  he 
ueceeded  as  abbot  at  Lastingham.  was  oonflecrated  brshc^  ol 
he  Nonhumbrians  by  Wine,  the  West  Saxon  buhop,  at  Ihe 
request  ol  Oswio  in  664.    On  the  retumof  Willridlrom  Fiuee, 


where  he  had  bi 


dispute  of  course  arose,  which  was  settled  bi'  Theodore  in  favoor 
of  Wilfrid  after  thtn  yeSTs  harl  passed.  Chad  ihcmpai  ntiml 
to  Lastingham,  whence  with  ihe  permissioB  o(  Osado  be  was 
summoned  by  Wulfhereof  Mercia  to  succeed  his  bishop  Jarumaii, 
who  died  €67.  Chad  built  a  monaslery  al  Barm  in  UucdId- 
shire  and  filed  his  see  al  Lichfield.  He  died  after  Ik  bad  held 
his  bishopric  in  Mercia  two  and  a  half  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Wynlrith.    Bede  gives  a  beautiful  character  of  Chad. 

See  Bede's  Hhl.  Erd.  edited  by  C.  Plnmmer.  iiL  13,  14,  »:  i». 
I.  I  {Oiif«d.  1S96);  Eddius.  Vila  IVilfrM.  liv..  av.  edited  b* 
J.  Rainc.  Rolls  Seiiea  (Umdon,  t»n). 

CHAD,  a  Like  of  northern  Central  Africa  lying  betm^ 
II*  y)*  and  T4°  10'  N.  and  13°  and  i;'  E.  The  lake  is  ^luated 
about  350  fl.  above  the  sea  in  the  borderland  between  the  fertile 
and  wooded  lemons  of  the  St'dan  on  ihe  soatb  and  the  arid 
steppes  which  merge  into  the  Sahara  on  the  north.  The  area  el 
Ihc  tale  Is  shrinking  owing  10  the  progies^ve  desiccntlon  of  the 
country,  Sahalan  climate  and  conditions  replacing  those  fif  the 
Sudan.    The  drying-up  process  has  been  compaia lively  rapid 
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without 
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nre  is  perfectly  Sat.  10  that  a  iti|^t  rise 

lucnce  OB  the  estlmalcs  made  at  varying 
ine  site  of  the  lake.  Annnd  the  Dorth-aiest  and 
la  a  continuous  chain  ol  gently  sloping  lOBd-hnis 
bush.    This  region  abounds  in  big  gsme  ubd  birds 
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tr'plentirul.    tn  Ihc  a 


were  islandi  wli«a  viewed  by  Ovcrwcg  in  laji,  romicd  in  i»iij 
put  ol  Lhe  nuinknd  ond  new  hiandi  had  arisen  in  the  lAc. 
Tliey  are  gtnctalJy  low,  hemg  coaipos«d  of  sand  and  day,  and  lie 
from  5  to  20  m.  irom  the  shore,  which  I  hnju^out  its  eastern  side 
nowhere  fates  open  water.  The  channels  between  the  islands 
do  not  eiceed  i  m.  ia  tvidlh.  Two  ptindpa!  groups  an  dis- 
tinguished, the  Kuri  aichlpelago  in  the  soulb,  aod  the  Buduma 
in  the  north.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latt-named  islands  wen 
noted  piiates  unlil  reduced  to  oidei  by  the  FiedcJi.  The  coast- 
fine  IB,  in  gFneial,  undehned  and  nuJShy,  and  broken  into  niuncr- 
am  bay)  and  peninsulas.  It  it  also,  apccUUy  on  the  east, 
lined  hy  lagoons  which  communicate  with  the  1^  by  intricate 
channds.     The  lake  is  sowhen  of  great  depth,  and  about  midway 


l>  less  appanni.  fed  by  the  Shari  {f.v.)  and  oihei  riven,  the 
lake  has  no  outlet  and  iU  area  varies  according  to  the  lealon. 
The  Hood  water  brought  doim  by  the  Shari  in  December  and 
January  aiuta  the  lake  to  rise  to  a  madmioi  of  14  fL,  the 
water  spreading  over  Imr-lyjog  ground,  left  dry  again  in  Uay  or 
June.  But  after  weiaJ  leaaont  of  heavy  tainfsti  the  waters 
have  remained  for  yeals  beyond  their  low-water  level.  I4ever- 
(heless  the  secular  ehrinking  goes  no,  the  lou  by  evaporation  and 
pcrcolaliOR  exceeding  the  amount  of  water  received;  whilst, 
on  the  average,  the  rainfall  is  diminishing.  In  iS;o  the  lakt 
TOM  to  an  eiceplional  height,  but  ilnct  then,  save  in  1E97,  there 
has  been  only  the  normal  seasonal  rise.  The  prevaleal  nmh- 
east  wind  causes  at  times  a  heavy  swell  on  the  lalic.  Fish 
abound  in  lis  wsten.  which  are  sweet,  save  at  low4evel,  when 
Ihcy  become  brackish.  The  lagoons  are  believed  Id  act  as 
purifyfng  pans  En  which  the  greater  part  oF  the  salt  in  the  water 
is  precipilaled.  In  the  souIh-w<st  end  of  the  lake  the  water  it 
yellow,  caused  by  banks  of  day;  elsewhere  It  is  dear. 

The  Muthem  basin  of  Chad  ii  described  under  the  Shari, 
wfilch  empties  Its  waters  Into  the  lake  about  the  middle  ol  the 
■Hthem  shore,  fanning  a  delta  of  eonsidemble  client.  Beyond 
the  soath^east  comer  of  the  lake  is  a  deprtsijon  knowri  as  the 
BtJir-d'Chaaal  (not  to  be  confounded  with  tb«  Nik  afioiDt  of 


the  sane  naiee).  This  dt^ns^n  is  the  lerminatioo  of  what  la 
in  all  probability  tho  bed  of  one  of  (he  dried-up  Saharan  livere. 
Coming  ftDn  the  TibesLi  highlands  the  Bahr-el-Ctiaial  has  a 
souih-wolerly  trend  to  Lake  Chad.  Neat  the  hike  -he  valley 
was  fonneriy  swampy,  and  at  high-waler  the  lake  overflowed  inio 

Shiti  and  Ihe  Baht-cl-Ghaial.  so  that  the  water  of  the  Crat- 
named  aUcain  reached  Chad  by  way  of  the  Bahr-d-CluiaL 
There  a  BOW  neither  inlet  not  outlet  la  the  lake  in  this  directiotl, 
the  mcKilh  of  the  Chual  having  become  a  fertile  millet  field- 
Then  i^  still,  hanevct,  a  dialiocl  cuticot  Imm  the  Shari  delta 
to  the  east  end  of  itie  lake— known  id  the  natives,  like  the  d*- 
ptesaion  txyond,  at  the  Bahr-d-Ghalal — isdicalive  of  the  former 
overflow  ouilel. 

Betides  the  Shari,  the  only  inporlaru  stream  entering  Lake 
Chad  is  the  Waube  or  Yd  (othcnnte  the  Komadugu  Vobe). 
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Lake  Chad  is  tuppoaed 
Ptdemy.  and  la  idcntlbd  by  some  writers  with  the  Ki 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  ftat  seen  by  white  men  in  1&13 
when  it  was  reached  by  way  of  Tiipoli  by  the  British  eipedilion 
under  Dt  Walter  Oudncy,  R.N.,  the  Dthet members  being  Captain 
Hugh  Clappcnon  and  Major  (aftcrwardt  Lleul.-Cobnel)  Dixon 
DenhtRL  By  them  the  lake  was  named  Wateiloo.  In  iSjo 
James  Ritjiacdson,  accompanied  by  Hciniich  Bartb  and  Adolf 
Overwtg,  reached  the  lake,  also  via  Tripoli,  and  Overweg  was 
the  Erst  Buiepean  to  navigate  ll>  waters  (iS;i).  The  lake  was 
visited  by  Eduard  Vogd  (i8js)  and  by  Cuitav  Nachtlgal  (1870), 
the  last-named  invetggatlng  its  bydiogtiiihy  in  aaine  deloil. 
In  iSqo-iA^j  its  thorta  were  divided  by  treaty  between  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany.  The  first  of  these  nations  to 
makegood  its  Cooling  in  the  te^Oa  was  France.  A  small  steamer, 
brought  from  the  Congo  by  F-nuk  Ccotil,  faas  in  1897  launched 
on  the  Shari,  and  reaching  tho  Chad,  navigated  the  southern 
part  ol  the  lake,  .  ComminicnlionbctweenAlgcriaaDdl-akcChad 
by  way  of  the  Sahara  was  Dpeoed.  afteriepealed  hilurcs,  by  the 
French  oplorer  F.  Fouieau  in  1899-1900.  At  Ihe  same  lime 
a,  French  officn,  Lieut.  JoaiUnd,  leKhcd  Ihe  lake  [torn  the 
middk  Niger,  contihuing  his  journey  round  the  north  cod  to 
Eanem.  ABiitishfDrteuiderColDiielT.L.N.Marlandvisiled 
Che  lake  at  the  beginning  of  1903,  and  in  May  of  Ihe  aaiBe  ym 
the  CcDUtnt  fiat  irnclied  it  [torn  Cametoon.  In  1901-190^ 
French  officen  under  Colonel  Deatcnave  made  detailed  surveys 
of  the  looth-eattan  and  eaitem  tbores  ant  Ihe  adjacont  idandi- 
In  igoj  Captain  E.  LcnfanC,  also  a  French  officer,  tucceeded  in 
reaching  the  lake  (adiich  be  drcumaavigated)  via  the  Benue, 
proving  the  exfelencc  of  watef  communication  between  the  Shari 
end  .the  Niger.  In  1905  Lieut.  Boyd  Alexander,  a  British 
officer,  fnrtlicr  explored  Ihc  hike,  wfaicb  then  contained  few 
stretches  of  (qm  water.  The  kle  is  botderod  W.  aad  S.W.  by 
Bomu,  wiildi  B  partly  In  the  British  protectorate  of  Nigeria 
and  partly  in  the  GermaD  pnneciorste  oi  Cametoan.  Bngiimi 
to  the  S.£.  of  the  lake  and  Kwteo  to  the  N.E.  ate  boib  French 
paBseasians.  The  north  and  north-wesl  shorn  also  belong  to 
France.  Oh  of  the  aodenl  trade  routet  acroH  Ihe  Ssbata— 
thai  from  Tripoli  to  Xuka  In  Bomu — ttijkts  the  lake  ai  its  north- 
west csmer,  but  this  has  loat  much  of  it*  former  impottaace. 

Hm  dir.  onrla  ri  Qnk*«,  CtappettDD.  Barlh  and  Nachtioal  cited 

,  Croi.  Jottnwl,  vol.  3uiv.  <1904h  Capt. 

ioFrafihu  (Mar^  1^);  Boyd  Alexander.  From  Ihe 

.  ., 'it,  vol.  I.  (London.  1907);   A.  Chevalier,  Jfiiii™ 

Ckari-Lai  Tiiad  igoi-igot  (Parn  I9J8);  E.  Lenfant,  La  Gnnit 
KsiiMAi  IVlml  (Paris.  1905);  H.  Findeobcrg,  £lKfe  jar  fe  rciotf 
M  li  iouin  da  Ctari  (f^i^  igoA). 

CHADDBXTOH.  an  urban  district  of  Lauca*blr«,  En^and, 
within  the  parliamentaiy  borouj^  of  Oldham  (i^.e.),  Pop. 
(1901)  it.Sfi.  Cotton  and  chemical  works,  and  the  coal-mines 
«f  Ihe  neigbbourhood,  empU>y  the  large  idduilrilJ  population. 

CHADERTOI,  LAURUKS  (?iS]6-i64°),  Puriltn  divme,  was 
bom  at  Leea  Hall,  in  ihe  parish  of  Oldham,  Lancashire,  probabty 
iaSqHeniberijje,  being  the  secDod  sou  of  Edmund  Chadwou, 
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1  gentlemu  of  an  ucicnt  ind  milthy  funily,  ud  ■.  mKnn 
Caiboljc  Undn  lb«  toitioa  o(  Liuicncc  Vaui,  ■  pnest,  lie 
bccime  an  iblc  adwUr.  Id  1564  he  cnlcnd  Chiist'i  College, 
Cambridge,  n^ierc^  after  a  short  time,  he  formalLy  ad<^ted  the 
refonacd  docuioea  and  waa  ia  coiBcqucncc  disinberited  by  hia 
father.  In  1567  he  was  elettcd  a  feUow  ol  his  coUege,  and 
lubtequenily  vas  chosen  lecturei  ol  St  Clenent'a  cfaucb, 
Cambridge,  wben  be  preached  to  admiring  audiencs  lor  niojr 
yean.  He  waa  a  man  of  modeiite  view:,  though  Dumbeiing 
among  bis  triendl  eitiemiala  L!u  Cartwiight  and  PeiUns.  So 
great  was  bis  ivputation  thai  wiieD  Sir  Waiter  Uildmay.fouodcd 
Emmaitnd  Coliege  in  15S4  he  cboae  Cbadeiton  for  the  fint 
master,  and  00  his  eapreasing  some  leluctanoe,  dedaml  that  if 
be  would  not  accept  the  ofEcc  the  foundation  should  not  go  on. 
In  1604  Cbaderton  was  appointed  one  of  the  foui  divina  for 
mana^ng  the  cause  of  the  Purilana  at  the  Kampton  Cnut 
COBfennce;  and  be  was  alao  one  of  the  tianalaloia  of  the  BiUe, 
In  ■S78  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  in  1^13  be  was 
created  D.I>.  At  Ibis  period  be  made  provision  for  twelve 
fellows  and  above  forty  scholars  in  Emmanuel  College.  Femring 
thai  he  mi^t  have  a  successor  who  held  Arminlan  doctrines, 
be  resigned  the  mastertbip  in  favour  of  John  Piesloa,  but 
survived  hioi,  and  lived  alio  to  see  the  college  pnsidcd  over 
succeisivdy  by  William  Saoonft  (or  Sandnott)  and  Richaid 
Holdsworth,  He  died  on  the  13th  of  November  1640  at  the  age 
ol  about  103,  pnsetving  his  bodily  and  mental  faculties  to  the  end. 
Chadcrron  publiihed  a  lennan  preached  at  5l  Paul'i  Crm  abont 
iito,  and  a  treatise  of  his  Ott  Jmtifitaiion  wu  printrd  by  Anthony 
lliytius.  iXDfcwir  of  divinity  at  Iciden.  Same  Mha  w«ki  by 
him  on  theokigicaL  aubjeclK  remain  in  manuscifpt. 

1  EDVnr  (iSot-iSdo],  EngUih  aanicaiy 
It  Longsight,  near  Manchester,  on  the  14^ 
of  January  iftoo.  Called  to  the  bar  without  any  iodepcndent 
means,  he  sought  to  support  himself  by  UleruY  waric,  and  his 
essays  in  the  Wrslmimltr  Raitv  (mainly  on  different  methods 
of  a[q)lying  scientific  linowledge  10  the  busteoi  of  government) 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Jeremy  Benthun,  who  engaged 
hJm  as  a  literary  assistant  and  left  him  a  handsome  legacy-  In 
1833  he  was  employed  by  the  royal  commisaion  appointed  to 
inquire  into  Ihe  operation  of  the  poor  laws,  and  in  1833  he  waa 
made  a.  full  member  of  that  body.  In  conjunction  with  Naauu 
W.Senior  he  drafted  the  cdebrslcd  report  of  1834  which  peocured 
Ihe  reform  of  tbe  old  poor  law.     His  special  contribution  was  Ihe 

iDstitullon  of  the  union  as     '  

favoured,  bowever,  a  much 
UntioD  than  was  adopted,  and  be 
thai  the  reform  of  1834  waa  fatally  1 
his  views,  which  contemplated  tbe  manmment  af  poot-in 
relief  by  salaried  officer!  contnJled  froQ  ■  oentnl  boud,  Ihn 
boards  of  guardians  acting  merdy  ai  inspoctOTt.  In  1834 
be  was  appointed  secntary  to  the  poor  law  comn^niDners. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  admioiscer  in  accordaitee  with  bb 
ownviewsanact  of  wbich  he  was  largely  the  author,  hia  relatione 
with  hij  official  chiefs  became  much  stnlned,  and  the  diaagree- 
ment  led,  among  other  caoaei,  to  tbe  diaiohition  ol  the  poor  law 
coDiniinkni  In  iS«S.  Cbadwick's  chief  onttdiutioo  tapolitical 
controversy  was  his  constant  advocacy  <i  entrastlDg  certain 
departments  of  lotal  iflairs  to  Ininsd  and  adoctcd  eqieita, 
instead  of  to  represcBtativa  elacted  on  the  principle  of  local 
(elf-government.  While  atill  officially  connected  with  the  poor 
law  he  had  taken  up  the  quesIioB  of  ainitatioa  in  conjunction 
with  Dr  Southwood  Smith,  and  thet  Joint  laboDis  produced  a 
most  salutary  improvement  in  the  public  bealtb.  His  report 
on  "  Tbe  Sanitary  Condition  of  tbe  Labouring  Population  " 
(1841)  i«*  valuable  historical  document.  Hewatioommlaioner 
of  the  Board  of  Heatih  from  it*  citablisbraent  In  1848  to  its 
abolition  in  1854.  when  be  retired  upon  a  peDslon,  and  occupied 
the  remainder  of  his  life  ia  volunlary  caatributiona  to  sanitaJY 
.  and  economical  queatlona.  He  died  at  Eaat  Sheen,  Sumy,  on 
tbe  6th  ol  July  1890.     He  had  been  made  K.C.B.  in  18S9. 

S«  a  volume  on  Ttr  Enli  of  nhtiriij  in  Cndral  imi  Iml  Ai. 
mimiUrtlim  .  .  .  *nd  IH  Htm  CnBofteHm  /»  Ue  PwtfU.  by 


Edwia  Chad^k  (IMS);  alto  TU  Stia  •!  KiUiam,,  attaitrntf^ 

Wakt  ar  CAsu  Cte2wicit,  ittik  c  BiepafUHl  Jwlndiittiem,  br 
Kr  B.  W.  Richirdun  (1887). 

CHABKBMOH,  Athenian  dramatist  oC  tbe  first  half  of  the 
4th  century  I.e.  Be  Is  generally  tnntideied  a  Inglc  poet. 
Arfslotle  (itfeto™,  iii.  11)  says  his  worts  were  intended  for 
reading,  not  for  representation.  According  to  Suidas,  he  wu 
also  a  comic  poet,  and  the  title  of  at  least  one  of  hisi^ayi  I^fJUUes 
5Jiiyrr  of  Tkmilci)  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  salyric  drama. 
Hia  CtnlBioiu  a  described  by  Aristotle  [fail.  f.  ri)  as  a  rhapso^ 
In  all  kinds  of  metres.  The  fragments  td  Chaeremon  arc  distin- 
guished by  eonectneis  of  form  and  facility  of  rhythm,  but 
id  affected  style  reminiscent  of  Agatbon. 
lelevanily  jn"     ' 


dealing  with  luch  subjects 
not  agreed  whether  he  b  i 
Greek    Anthology  (Palalir 


Sowers 


d  female  beauty.     It  it 

if  three  epigrams  ia  tbe 

»,  jir)  whicb    be«r 


in  A.  Nauck.  ^1 

CUABBBMOH,  of  Alexandria 
eophet  and  gmamianaiL  He  was  supennienoe 
of  the  AlGaaiidrkn  Ubiwy  that  was  kept  in  the  temple  ol 
Serapis,  and  aa  custodian  and  atpounder  of  the  sacred  booki 
lUfermainvrtii,  sacred  scribe  bdonged  U  the  bighcc  nnks  of 
the  priHtfund.  In  aj>.  44  be  was  suramaned  to  BoiAc,  with 
Alexander  of  Aegae,  to  become  tutor  to  tbe  youtblnl  Kern. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  HiMry  ej  Efffl;  of  works  on  C*mtti, 
Egyfilian  Aslrelegyf  and  Hitre^yphuSy  and  of  a  granUDalKai 

treatise  on  Enplattt  Ctrnjuiiclieni  (irivtiii^  T"*^  IT"! 1 — 1) 

Chaeremon  was  the  chief  of  the  party  which  explained  the 
Egyptian  religious  system  as  a  mere  allegoiy  of  the  worship  of 
nature.  His  books  were  not  intended  to  represent  tbe  ideaaofhcs 
Egyptian  contemporaries:  their  chief  object  was  to  give  a 
desolption  of  the  sanctity  and  symbobol  secrets  ol  ancient 
Egypt.  He  can  hardly  be  identical  with  the  Chacreuoa  *Ib 
acconpaoied  (c.  16  B.C.;  Slrabo  xvil.  p.  806)  AelriB  Callus, 
praefect  of  Egypt,  on  a  journey  into  the  interim  of  tbe  conntry. 

FragmcnU  in  C  MQIIer.  Fracmntt  BiOtrianim  Gntarwm,  ii. 

CBASROHEIA.  or  CsjuxotiiiA,  *n  ancient  tows  of  Bdeotia, 
said  by  some  to  be  the  Homeric  Aro«,  aituated  about  3  m.  VI. 
ol  Otchomenua.  Until  lhe4lht«ntuty  B.C.  it  wasa  dependency 
of  Orcbomenus,  and  at  all  times  it  played  but  a  lubotdinite 
part  in  Boeotian  politic.  Its  importance  lay  in  its  strategic 
position  near  the  heed  <<  the  defile  which  presents  tbe  last  smiiis 
obatule  b>  u  Invader  in  ctatral  Greece.  Two  great  bailies 
were  fought  on  this  lite  in  antiquity.  In  338  B.C  PbOip  IL 
and  Akatndu  of  Ifutdon  vac  ooolronted  by  a  eaafederate 
boM  Itoia  ctatnl  Grecoe  and  Pdapotmcae  undei  the  Icadenhip 
of  Thebea  and  Athens,  vUeh  here  made  tbe  laat  siAod  oa  bdaH 
af  Qnek  hnxRy.  A  hard4aiwbt  conflict,  in  whicb  the  Greet 
infantry  displayed  lulainble  fimneas,  waa  dceaded  is  faveor 
ol  Pbil^  tbioD^  the  aupenor  organiaalion  ol  bia  aimy.  In  8i 
B.C.  tbe  Reman  genenl  L.  CSiMliuB  SuUa  defealed  tbe  army  «( 
Mithndates  VI.,  ki^of  Pontus.  near  Chaeroneia.  The  lalicc^ 
enomoui  ntmwtral  aupccioriiy  was  neutralized  by  Sulla's 
judidons  duiee  of  gnHUbd  and  the  ateadincu  id  bia  legiooaiiea; 
theAaiaticsalterthefaHunof  their  attack  were  worn  down  aad 
■ImosL  annihilated.  Cbaatooda  is  also  naUdjle  aa  tbe  birth- 
place ol  Plutarch,  who  returned  to  bis  native  town  in  old  age, 
and  waa  beid  in  bonout  by  its  dtiiena  foe  Piany  successive 

accorded  at  Chaeroada  to  the  sceptre  of  AgtstennoD,  tbe  work 
of  H^baesloa  (d.  Iliai,  ii.  101}.  Tbe  site  o<  Ihe  town  la  partly 
occupied  by  tbe  village  of  Kapiaena;  tbe  andenl  citadel  was 
known  as  the  fetrachus,  and  there  is  a  thealm  cat  in  the  rock. 
A  colcesal  seated  lion  a  Ultle  to  [be  S.E.  of  the  site  marks  tte 
grave  of  the  Boeoiiani  who  lell  ligbting  against  Philip;  this 
lion  waifound  broken  toplecs;  the  tndilion  ihatit  waablowa 
up  by  Odysseus  Androutsos  is  iucoircct  (see  Uurny,  HamMttk 
/or  Gnus,  ed.  J,  li&tiP-Vt).  It  aai  now  been  icatnred  aid 
'" '  (t«Oi>. 


CHAETOGNATHA— CHAETOPODA 


AiTTKOUTIU.'-Tbucydiila  iv.  yfi:  Dudsrui  »!.  Bs-M:  Phi- 
unch.  AloMitiir.  ch.  a;  Smila.  eh*,  ifr-19:  Ap^,  MiUndBtia, 
GhL  43-45:  W.  M.  Loki.  Tr*,dtU«erilnrnCnKt  (Loodni,  IBM), 
&.  I  ii-i  17.  ui-Ki  1  B.  V.  Ktad.  HiiUtm  Stminm  (Oifonl.  iKf). 
p.  aqi;  J.  KrDiiuyCTMiU>'^.S('Uacif/iUirnCnKknAii4(Bslin, 
■1|03)iPP-  U7'i9s;  G.  SottriAik*  La  4JA«H- i'lUn'.  IQO^,  pp-3ai  9-; 
I«DS,  p.  i»i  1906.  p.  3961  ''Hr.  'A«~«^-,  190S.  P-  «■ 

CBAEnWNATHA,  the  name  given  by  R.  Leuckt«cl  lo  m  >mill 
(roup  of  truiiMieot  and  [«  Ehc  dhU  port  pdigic  oiganBins, 
whoK  puition  in  Ihe  inlmal  kingdom  i> 
veiy  isotaled  one.  Only  ihrce  gcBem, 
a(i(l<i.  Stasia  ud  Kraimi'a,  ate  mcag- 
ixd,  lad  the  nunb«  al  apecia  is  unaM. 
'■7-     NevenheifB  thae  animaJi  niil  io  a- 


deeper  water.     Deep-«a  ta 


S  nm.  in  bfcidth,  a 


...It  •unHhint  like  ■ 
I--*'  and  *  •tbnif  n 
r    ,  e*n  bedivUed  iM 


rSXiJS 


il,  ■epaiattd  from  dik 

■InvM (pheiinl  bead  ii  covered  ^rt  hood 
■kicb  can  be  retracted ;  it  bean  upon  iu 
jaldc  a  niimbef  al  aickle-iiiBped,  ebiiinau* 

^■pinea— Iwlh  of  (h«K  features  are  u«ed  in 
chancteriiiiiE  the  Taiioua  ipKin.  A  paii 
of  eyei  lie  donally  and  behind  them  u  a 

.  cloaed  dnrlct.  Dften  pullid  out  into  vitloiii 
•hapei.  of  nmliEcd  ipidnmlh  lo  wlilch  an 
ollactonr  fuiKtioa  ha>  been  altribuled.  The 
interior  of  (he  brad  ia  lUled  ap  vhh  maitei 
of  minde  iibrei  vhich  are  mainly  ocmpied 
wilh  manna  the  licUe-tbiped  hooki.   The 


eicereted  tw  the  underlying  ectodeim,  the 

cells  of  vbich  thouEh  uiually  onc^iayered 

Sfcdilit  afkahpiml  „,y  l„  beaped  up  into  .evcnl  Uyert  in 

(BuK^).  (he   bead;   beneath  thii  it  a  buemeni 

Jl,  Septa    dividing  membrane,  and  then  a  layersflnnniudinal 

body-tavity  Iran.-  „o^|,  ftbm  which  are  bmited  inSde  by  a 

vrraely.  bye  of  pefitoneal  a}h.    The  muiclM  are 

(■,  Cerebral  lanjlia.      uriated  and  attanged  in  lour  quadrants. 

■■.  Commuauie  unit-     i^^  dorao-larcral  and  twn  vcniro-lareral, 

in|  Ihii  vith  ven-   ^q  arrannnKnt  which  lecallj  that  of  the 

l«l«anilBMilnot    Ncoaloda,  whihl  la  Ihelt  hhloCojy  they 

•hown  in  if.}-         taaiewbat   re»nib)e  the   muvlei  of  Ihe 

«•,  hlefveuniiinjcere-  (^ig„lufOu    Along  each  lide  of  the  body 

bnlianrba^^ih     Mretche.  a  borlionlnl  fir   -"  - 

•nulf  Eangba  on     )).„,,  luinHind)  Ihe  taiL 


ar,  Olfaetnty  ne 
r,'  Olfactory  or 


largely  c 
inebars 


outh,  a  longirndioal  ilit,  q 


■  i.-  ;.- .-  .  ,„!>,....„„..  jurlaceofihehtad!    lileada 

I,  Tactdehamspcmg- g„(g,u„|„h| eluDCntary canal whOK walls 
i»  Iron  turfaaomg^^.l^yerofcaiatcdcenienghMthed 
oTbody.  ina  tbinbyeeof  periloaealcclk.    There  b 

b  R!^'  '"  armature,  and  no  ilandi.  ud  the  whole 

m,  Owduct.  tihctcanonlybedividedintoanoeaophagiiV 

t>,  Tena.  ,nd  an  Intenine.    Tlie  latter  nini  irith  no 

If.  Vet  deleieni.  Ifi«.  twists  or  ceili  Mialeht  to  tbe  tnia,  which  i> 
)<y>,l.«5ial  and  caudal  ^,u,i^  u  the  junction  of  Ihe  trunk  with 
i».  SeouRil  pmich.  thetail.  A medlaDmeaentety running dorso- 
Tb"  ayw.are  indf  ventfaltyaupportf  thcalimentarycanjland 
latHl  aa  black  Am  •„  contlnueir  behind  it  into  the  Uil,  thus 
^^  Ibe  cerebral    dividing  Ihe  body  cavity  into  two  lateral 

There  are   no   tpedalixed   ciTcnlatory. 
retrirztory  or  exeretory  organs. 
Tba  narvoua  ayitem  oonaiMa  of  a  cerebral  gangEoa  in  the  head. 


aphmdile.    Tbe  pi 
reiioni  between  IhtB  and  the  body  wall 

... K  inner  and  ameiier  end  i>  dcacribed  aa 

:lased.  ibelr  outer  endt  opening  one  on  each  side  of  the  anus,  wjiere 
-     -  link  ieina  the  t^  AceoidlBg  to  Milt  N.  M.  Stevi       '^ 
ovlduaacu  "'  ' " "  ' 


With  baldly  an  uoRitkia  the  ttanapareat  ctt*  an  kid  Int 
tea  and  float  on  ilt  tunaee.  TIk  developnent  !■  dinet  and  th 
no  larval  stage.  The  acf^nMncatlon  it  complete;  one  aide  b  uh 
hollov  blaato^ere  Invagualet  and  fbrma  a  gattiula.  Tbe  blaato- 
un  doaea.  a  new  OHHiIh  and  a  new  anus  subecquenlly  ariiuig. 
The  archenteron  nvet  ofl  two  lateral  pouncba  and  thut  becomca 


Tba  two  lateral  M 


ry  early  peiod,  being  af 


SpaJtUa  aUulspIV  i$,  bowevet.  littoral  and  ovipotiti  00 
andtbe  "  Valdivia  "  bnaht  hone  a  deep-tea  tpedei. 
Tbe  three  genen  an  dSlerentlated  aa  loUoin:— 
JafiBaM.SUte.arilbcmpakaollalenlfini.  Tbisgenutwai 

KMbafa  P. Vanierbana,  with  one  titeni  6a  on  each  iide,  eitend- 


la  acfa  uie  froDi  the 


"  poiWio'P.  Langerbana,  with  a  pair 
a  thickened  eetiideiiuc  tklge  [tinning 
hud  to  the  antcriif  end  of  tbe  fin- 

The  group  ii  an  itoitted  one  and  ihoukl  peohably  be  rq^arded  aa  a 
separate  pbytum.  It  has  certain  hiitoiinical  retemblancei  wilh 
(he  Nematoda  and  certain  primitive  AnncUdi.  but  little  itrtst  Duat 

dirTering  gicupe  as  the   Brachiopoda,   the  Echinoderma  and   the 
Enteropncusla,  and  probably  Venebrata  generally. 

See  0.  Hertwig.  Hit  CkaetpnaUea,  eiaa  Voa-igrapMs  (Jena, 
iSSo);  B.  J.  Ctuii,  CktUfaiki:  fTora  h.  Faieia  i.  iM]a  »a 
Nam  (iMjJi  S.  Sirodunan,  Arch,  t/ali^f.  '"i"..  i»9a;  N-  «■ 
Btevent,Z«l. /airt..l>iK.»iu.,  1905.  and  aai.,  1903.    (A.E.S.} 

CHAETOPODA  (Or.  xaln),  hair,  mh,  foot),  s  loological  clau. 
Including  Ihe  majority  of  the  Annelida  ($.9.),  and  indeed,  tave 
for  the  Echiutoidea  (f.a-),  ci-eiteDBve  with  thai  group  at 
usoally  accepted.  They  are  divisible  Into  the  Haplodrili  (j.i.) 
«  ArchlaDocnda,  the  PolycbaeU  conlaining  Ihe  marine  wotnij, 
tbe  (Jligocbaeta  or  teirestiial  and  fceih-watet  aoaelidt  (tec 
Eainrvouf).  tbe  Hirudiaea  01  ieecbea  (sea  LeUs),  and  a  amall 
group  of  parasilic  worms,  the  Myibslomida  <?.».). 

The  distinctive  chuaclcrs  of  Ibe  dais  (Hwetopoda  at  1  whole 
are  partly  embodied  in  the  name.     Tbey  poateit  (save  lor  ce      ' 
Archiinnelida.  moit  Uirudinea,  aud  other  very  ran  en 
setae  or  chaetae  l«[danted  in  epidermal  i»ts.     The  1 
implanted  melamerically  in  accordance 


he  body,  which  coniiiii  of  a  ] 
ol  legmentt.  The  number  o(  aegmEnia  10 
qnentiy  more  or  leas  definite.  The  anierio 
shows  torae  "  ccphaliaation."  The  intcm 
iqieated  melameric&Uy,  in  correspotidcni 
metamensni.  ThiB  Ibe  body  cavity  ia  dii 
of  chambet»  by  Itanivene  »^>U;  and  even  1 


tdbyai 


end  of  body  alwiya 

I  orgina  are  laigely 
!  Willi  the  eitersa] 


CHAETOPODA 


■bcrt  thii  (ondition  is  unnlljr  not  to  bt  obMivcd.  tbcn  is 

cmbryological  evidence  Ihat  the  tnsling  «ite  of  tflaiis  is  derived 
from  lhi>.  Commonly  the  ncphiidia  aie  striclly  piired  a  »ngtc 
pail  to  cich  segment,  while  ihe  faruiches  at  ihc  blood  vascular 
lysten  are  simitariy  metameric.    Tbc  alimentary  canal  is  nearly 

rounded  by  the  first  segment  of  the  body  and  overhung  by  the 
pIDitomiun.totheanus.uihichislheneither  surrouoded  by  1  he  lul 
BCEment  of  the  body  or  opens  donally  a  little  way  in  [ronl  of  this. 
Tue  Cuss  «s  A  Wkoie— The  Cbaelopodi  are  with  but  lew 
ciccptiani  (Myioslomida  in  pari,  Sicrnaifis)  elongated  wotms. 
Ilaltened  or,  moie  usuidly,  cylindricit.  and  bilaletally  lym- 
netiical.    Tbe  body  comiils  ol  a  number  of  eiadiy  similar 


t  specialised  rr 


morphosed,  as  in  the  Anh 

oi  the  body.     It  is,  however,  always  possible  w  recogniM  a 

head,  which  consisu  at  least  of  the  perjstomial  sFgmeni  with  a 

is  sometimes  to  be  distinguished  from  an  abdomen.  Where 
locomotive  appendages  (the  par4podis  of  the  PolychaetaJ  exist, 
ihey  are  never  jtnnted,  as  always  in  the  Anhropoda;  ata  arc 
they  modified  anteriorly  to  form  jaws,  as  in  that  group, 

iiuiderahle 


Mr,    Pensomium.  probably  equal    pr.l.  ProHoinial 
to  two  aegmentj,  (i.     Trunk  i— 

per  .<.  Peiislonual  cirri,  t.i,    Venlnl 

Ihc  br4in,  which  alwiyi  arlKt  ihcic.  lit  Cavity  alu  ii  at  liist 
indcpendint  ol  the  coeluin  though  later  invaded  bjl  the  latter.    I* 

rhambcrs.  1l  Jus,  hovfever,  bwn  allrted  that  this  uvily  is  lorni 
by  a  pair  ot  ine»Ha«lfC  mnuea  (N,  KleilbenbeTv},  in  whi^coae  thi 

beciteenlheprTsioEiiJuiiiand  the  {in  that  case)  other  scgmcint  of  I 
body.  The  peculiar  prostomium  o(  nmioplrrii  is  described  belt 
The  body  wall  e(  the  Chaetopoda  coniiis  of  a  "  dcrmo-nuieula 
lube  which  is  separated  From  ine  gut  by  the cotkHD  and  its  perUor> 
walls,  ekccpl  tn  moat  leeches,  A  tingle  layer  of  epidermic  cells,  u 
of  which  are  glandular,  forma  the  outer  layer.  Rarely  ace  th< 
ciliated,  and  then  only  in  limited  iracis.    They  tcerele  a  cuti 

AnhrocDdt.  Below  this  ii  a  ciii:ular.  and  below  (hat  afain  a  kxigi- 
ludinal.  layer  of  muscle  fibres.  These  nuucki  an  not  uhaledj  ar 
Ihey  are  in  the  Arthropoda, 

&tM.— These  chlti  nous,  rod-like,  rarely  squat  and  then  hook-lilii 

onlyin— =-  '-^■— -"- '— ■ ^ --'-■- .   ™-- 

inii.    Their  shape  and  ue  vaiia  greall* 

clauification.  The  tetae  are  organs  of  laeomotion.  though  their 
large  sia  and  occauonilly  jagged  edges  In  soinc  of  the  Pljychaeta 

eiihti  side,  ceneiponding  in  (he  Potychaeta  (o  tbe  parapoiC 

(he  (wo  buadle*  aie  ccsninanly  reduced  among  tbe  eartnwonns 


in  Potychaeta  the  bondlei  of  selae  art  IS  eiU 

y  lorm  a  eonuilete  circle  •umjundlng  'I*  bn 


-acleriaed  by  a  i 

Tbit  k  Ihe  ivpical  aRancemenl. 
■y  <rf  the  [Vjfychaeta  arw  Oligo- 


I  the  Chaetopoda  the 


h  Ihe  Anhropuda  and  MoUuKs. 


He,  prcteat  also  anong  the  Palydiac(a  i^  Ammtdn 
■ese  and  other  Chaetopoda  (be  coelom  is  alio  put  inid  liuj 
ions  with  tbe  outside  world  by  Ihe  nephridia  and  by  the  g 
L  Is  tbeac  fealuR*.  and  b  tbe  fact  that  (he  gonads  aie 
feiation  of  _tbe  codonfc  vpithdium.  whkh  have  uitderaoi 
purtvulajly  < 


series  of  paired  cbainbeiv,  showing  the  above  lei 
rior  and  to  the  gonads.     There  arc,  however, 


lligodiacta  il 
ncbsed  in  a 


fnnt9  to  the  I 


ippieaiiian  of  lepui.    Anonc  the 
AiHdrJtu  and  ItitatetJa  ia 


_ eoetonie  cavity.    To  (bis  pericardial 

coelom  is  f  rctiuenily  added  a  goiHcoet  eDcloting  (be  gonaib  and  (he 
funnels  of  (heir  ducts.  Thitcondilioa  tamoielullydealt  witkbehiw 
in  the  de«iption  cJ  (be  Oligochaeia.    The  divisioB  and.  indeed. 

Ntmui   Syacm.~lB   airChaetoinls   this   syuem    connsls    cif 
cerebral   gannlia   connected   by  a   tiicumocsophageat   commisoure 
wlih  a  vcnKal  ganEllanaicd  cord.    The  plan  of  Ihe  centnl  nen-oui 
I  is  ihcrefore  thai  of  t  he  Anhropoda.  Among  the  Archianndida , 

I-  In  others,  it  lies  in  the  coelom, 

,..- ^—.^ . an  archicercbrun  for  tbemoai  pan. 

(here  being  no  evidence  (ha(,  as  in  (he  Arthropoda,  a  movement 
forward  of  post'OralAnglia  has  taken  ptaca.  Inthelrecbet,hD«wer. 

cerebrum-  In  the  latter,  the  Begmentally  arranged  ganglia  are  more 
sharply  marked  off  from  (be  connectives  than  in  ouier  Ctmeropods, 


-oondcd  by  a  speoal  and  oc 


....v—.-  xff'^'^     y,  addition  to  the  caelom,  arw 

ChadDpoda.   This  is  tbe  vascular  w  haemal  system 

unnecessarily  lemied  pseudhaemaD-  With  a  few  as 
tbe  Polychaeta  iIk  vascular  system  is  always  pnac 
Chaetopoda,  and  always  consists  of  a  syitem  of  vcaiel 
walls,  whkb  rarely  communicate  with  tbe  coelom. 
typically  a  closed  aystaiB.  Ttie  larver 
ertlUr  iSrectl,^  by ■-- -■—   ?- - 


Is  with  d  Anitc 


a  capillary  syvteiD  is  ferried. 

.. ,  ilh^n-definedc»abaeBi  walls 

.  ...  '"ThTprinl^  trunks  opnufl  of  a''<k>nal  ve»i 
ove  Ihe  gut,  and  a  ventral  vessel  bekiw  (be gut  but  above  Ihe 
cord-  These  iwo  vesads  in  the  Oligaebaeta  aie  united  in 
-ioT  region  ol  ibc  body  by  a  snialler  oe  greater  number  ol 
which  surround  the  oesophagus  ami  an.  tome  of  chesa  at 
itnciile  and  in  (hat  case  wider  than  tbe  rest.  Tbe  decsal 
.  ..I  .,. .  ^u^  iodiiccdy  by  the 


et  off  brandies  (o  bKh  (he  kiigitBdiaal 


skin  and  the  nephridia.     I 
vessels  an  usually  present. 


tmlnail  iialv  1>  tit  aiiMriiir  nclaa  «l  tki  body  sbm 
[nm  the  pol^iUMinl  bknd  Bwu.  Oa  tin  Mk«  huid. 


s  denlapcd,  tbc  chM  oac  ot  wkkt 


a  aimiiEn  fin  many  ksthc*  ud  Ofigo^uu)  cxlend 
mut  n<  nm^vniiB  ItKlf.  Usually  iJkv  do  not  cktcod  aat«Ank  of 
tbc  nuKuUi  laysi  at  the  body  nU.  Tka  mtia  uniln  li  Ibe 
VBKuhr  mtcm  fif  ten  pove«  vilvd  at  tlie  orifln  of  bnocbea  whidi 
nfiiliM  Ibe  diiwiiGn  of  tbe  bload  Bow.  Amsiifl  naoy  OUtocliuU 
ttm  donal  blnd-veiKl  ia  paiily  or  entirely  ■  dcaibk  tube,  irhxh  ia 
■  nrtntiaa  d  ■  chancier  ibmni  by  F.  Vabdovik^  to  aiat  in  ibe 
matrm  at  nrtala  loroia.  Tbe  blood  bi  tbe  Cbaetopodi  coania 
it  a  jlaiaii  In  nhirli  llnal  a  (iir  iinrpiiarlra  Tlie  plaau  la  aiaand 
ml  bv  bKiiufkibiii:  il  ia  ■imaliima  Qn  SatiU*  and  ■  few  olbei 
Ihlycnaetft)  aieea.  nrhidLlliit  ladnetouother  reapintory  pdfivaDE. 
Tl>  pUau  nay  bcMilMapUmi  «.y^«  (^ShMu)  n>  iriacta 

mially  ouloutleaa.  Tbe  vaacnU  •yaten  la  In  Ibe  nujority  U 
Chaetopoda  a  doaed  ayaiem.  It  haa  heea  aaaerted  (and  deoied)  that 
Ihe  fxllular  iDd  which,  b  knma  aa  tbe  "Heart-body  ~  (BcnUrfur), 
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IlKtnmiMdnrfdtot 

a(m  with  Ibcw  of  Be^  ia  r4ia«b|  tba  bid 


■OfK  o^  thM  iDIpIyinalbe  c 

■ion  with  tba  DMloBL    The  at 

dealad,  bai  h  now  aeama  to  have  ceea  ptacm  on  a  arm  tiaMa  1 1. :). 

CoediM),  that  aniBi«  Ibe  Himdioca  Ibe  coehan,  wUdi  la  hiiely 

brokea  up  lata  aansw  tubn,  laay  be  caaHucnl  with  ihe  tuba  al 

pnfaability  abom  it.  liBoa  ia  tb*  Vtnebnta  the  cncloie  ■  imqucai  ion- 
afa^  CODnaeat  villi  Iba  bacaial  ayataai  thnofh  tlie  lymphatic 
vaaaelt.  Fteally,  Ibere  an  certain  EUychana,  <.(.  the  Catd^iifai, 
n  haa  *ani^ad  aho^her,  leavinc  a 


Polydiael. 
awdknaa 


[abif  \  aaainilnhlB-iiajaMaalod 
-_     j  ffi.  R^  Lanhaamj  itat  thii 

H  2^£r^a  tUa'Mia.tha'^fl  MoodXeaad  ■  ao 

early  the  wkda  at  tbe  ita^ble  coekm. 

.iille  farther  and  the  coeioa  dlaapneara  and 


UIuIImb: 

ei  o/'^acea  which 
a  ol  development, 


have  been  tiadually  dilFerentialed.  The  fad 
however,  piove  their  dialinctnaaa,  though  tboac 
apolc  ckajly  u  |g  tha  true  nilotc  o(  the  blood 
ol  tbe  Drigiq  of  the  UtLs  (largely  based  uooaobj 
developiDent  o(  Polyiordiua)  aee*  in  the  tloxl  i 
t^aatocorl.     F,  VeakdcFVakJ  haa  lately  seen  m 


vMollbeKfatBU 
3ttd  orilice  Tp(o  the 

body  on  the  ocbec.  In  jla  earlier  conception,  thia  view  embraced 
a«  bamolDfam  Dfgana  too  Car  aa  the  prcoentiniupia  concerned)  not 
only  the  nephridia  of  OuBoduicta  and  H  tfudinca.  whkb  are  <Jiv[outly 
chndy  iimdar,  but  tbe  wide  tubca  with  an  Inlcrccllular  luioeo  and 
large  tunaeli  ot  certain  Polychaeti,  and  (tbough  with  kaa  aaanraoce) 
the  lonad  ducu  in  Olicoebaeta  and  HimdiBca.  Tbe  [onellon  of 
nUi<^fnnna  cscrctioD  vaa  not  tharafbra  a  amiiary  part  of  tbo 
viBv-*1baufb  II  may  be  poialed  out  that  there  are  groanda  for 
believing  Ihal  the  fooad  ducta  an  to  aome  exleoE  alao  ocgana  at 
excntion  (tee  hetow).  Later,  the  brreatifidona  of  E.  Meyer  and 
E.  S.  Goohkh,  csdareed  by  Laalieiler,  Wto  the  opinion  that  under 
the  leoafal  niorpholofieal  concepchHi  of  '*  nephridiun "  were 
ipdnoed  two  dlnwct  wttt  vt  ocnoa,  v'a-  nrphridia  and  coeloaio- 
diHJlL  The  fomer  Crcpcesented  by,  e-f-  the  "  tegmental  orgatia  " 
c^  ianf^vKr)  have  been  AHertcd  to  be  "  uUimately,  Ihouvh  not 
always,  actually  traceable  to  the  ectodemi  ";  the  bller  (rcpre- 
aenlod  by,  t-t-  the  ovidncc  of  ^aaiArtcat)  an  pvta  of  the  coelomic 
wall  itfcO.,wlucb  have (nwn  out  lolbe  eilerior.   The  nephridia.  in 


11*  latter  ij  coetcan. 


llHeiinUr  il 
Whitman  the  eotirg  Beodiidid  r 

formed  by  Ihe  dideiendalion  of  a  conunuoua  epioiaaiK  oaao  o 
each  itde.  The  eun  opporit*  ia  maiatalned  by  R.  S.  Bergh  (fo. 
Lumbricia  and  Oiadpfht),  wlmao  ligona  show  a  deiivatiDn  of  Ihe 

hai3,  eplblaatic 


rf 


;'^z, 


L   Then< 
aelooBdiietnt  ia  Iherefore  W 


Ihuasal 


between  the  encretaiy  nephrhfia  and  tbe  ducta  ttadiaa  fm 
codoai  to  Ihe  eiterJor,  wUdl  an  anally  aiaodalcd  mih  tli 

Then  are.  howaw,  anatomical  and  Uattia^^  dSeteocea  to  be 

in  at  any  lal ■■ ■■ -'^-  ■-- ■— ' — '       ■  ■  ■• 

GoodrickM 


sea  embryologieaUy  oi 
y  nephriifiaBfld  tbe  di 
IT,  wUdl  an  anally  ai 


*•.■?■«; 

B,  Dlagnn  of  the  nephiidiani  of 
Akltp;  kito  which  oima  tbe 
bige  gmltd  tunnel  {coelo- 
moctoBie), 

C,  Small  poftioB  of  the  nephri- 
diVD  of  Ctyan  ripiano- 
t'ma.  abowlnf  Ihe  canal  cut 
Ihrongb,  and  Ibe 

D,  Qpdeal  le^lon  of  i 


Goodrich). 

the  nephridiuai  of  KtHUkyt 

ais2s> 

;■, 

asrs-™t 

cornmooly  pi 


'u^'ii 


1^ 


failinc  ofun  anoas  ihe  OligocbKta  m  a  varyiag  num 
aatew  acfmantl.  They  an  csoBdenbly  ledoctd  »  i 
cartaiaPolycbain.  Eiaeaiially.anephridiuDiaatDba.ini 
loow  and  auicfc  toldad  upon  Itaell.  compoaed  of  ■  Miinc  of  I 

are  ieincd"diaiB  pipe  "celk  Fnqaenily  Ihe  himen  il 
and  mav  lom  ■  conpUattd  anaalgnWHag  network  ib  1 
Eatemajly,  tha  aepbndhud  openi  by  ■  •mcbl  port  of 
wha^  ia  sflen  very  wide,  and  here  tba  iBiracellHlar  Imie 
■ntiRaValai.    RanJy  lb*  acpbridiam  doe 

the  caatoo;  in  Mich  cam  the  atphiidiiim .^ 

Ibe  "Ibmc  cell "  of  a  PUtyhdmiatb  worm.  In  wbidi  there  ia  a  lumca 
blocked  at  the  coelemlc  Md  by  >  tull  of  SaeriEapcwalnt  Inis  the 
lumn.  ThU  ia  an  with  AattvnM  fWaMaiAi).  The  condilion 
ia  intemting  aa  a  peraiiteBce  of  Ihe  eondiliont  oblainiag  m  tb* 
peovbional  ivphridia  of  t^.  iOyiicUmii.  which  af  Icnwda  beoong 

Cy  an  eidaigimem  aad  or '  --  '— '  "' 

nephiWa  of  Ibe  adah  wv 
an  tf.  >)  thm  are  man*  o 
wM^an  apecialinl  ••  (~i 
(Coodiicb).    Tb(y  ai 


riogle  cdl,  Ulie 
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II  tbc  ntpfaridia  al     (' 


Morr  dMBlly,  hiuI  iDdrvd  in  naHy  tvtry  other  aic  ADHfia  ibe 
OUpicbKvUaiuiHijudlD«,  theoxlonafeHperturFDf  tbe  nepbridiuoi 
CDDua  of  KV«ra]  celb.  dlialed  UIh  the  nepfaridjum  hieU  for  a  ireater 
or  leu  eneat.  fonnini  i  ruDacl.  Tbe  [unntJ  v^,c^a  tmtly  ia  liic 
'  cr  of  its  conpooeDt  coDl    Tbcn  an  »  many  dJHi 


.    la  tha  luc- 

L  an  ■mall  uid 

liipd  tha  i7ih 


poucrtor  oepkridia  In  tbc  ONncbaMr 

meacloned  mm  tha  funjieW  fit  tha  antt ,.... 

bul  [ew  tclM:  It  ia  only  the  Mptiriilil  (n  and 

«er«at  of  the  body  whkS  an:  oanieutarly  h" 

margin*  which  nail  the  firnneif  of  the  gomi 


l-rfif. 


^ndoli 


Lead*  into  a  Bhort  aiHi  iridC'Dtcnloiy  luba  whoK  lunwn  ia  i 
callolar.  Id  the  VOunR  ttagu  ol  Ihw  wonn  which  have  b«i 
VEKiiaHd  by  W.  B.  Benhun,  tha  luba,  though  imalkr,  and  > 
but  Gtire  proDDunud  funnet,  hu  alill  an  inicnzUukr  duct.  ' 
thcte  ofeani  in  Polychuu  aerve  Isr  iha  rcinovpi  "<  '>»  •'>»■- 
product*  to  the  exterior  ii  proved  not  only  by 
in  number  to  them  of  tbe  ffooadi.  but  by  actual 

generative  producla  in  tr — '•     "m- • 1  — 

ihoner  bui  encotialh  ai 

and  lo  thiK  of  the  Ecbii  _    .  

Though  tlie  paired  amngeniept  of  the  nephridia  ii  the  prvvBlent 
Qpf  i|i  the  Chaelopoda,  there  are  many  exaidplea.  among  toe  OlJgo- 
cbacUp  of  Bpeciea  and  genera  in  which  there  are  levenl,  even  many, 
nt  ot  the  body,     '  *  " 


ar  anana  in  tbe  Polychaete  Slmaspii, 
dca  u-a.)  and  of  the  Gephyiea  (tf.tj. 


A»it!  ^!!Vn1^>iriIb°irid^  ^ 
En  other  Polycheela.  pniad  di 
ducta  of  tbe  leechea.  In  all  lb 
a  UHially  -"•-   "I""  i"— 

hal^D?! 


cffpTy  are  indudcd  (by  GoDdrir 
I?  Ibe  OUgoehaeta.  certain  lunne 
[terior  that  have  been  detrtrted  i 
pd  abort  ducta  attached  to  nephiidi 
ct>  in  the  CafiUlliiai,  the  eona 
ae  caaea  we  have  a  duct  which  hi 


directly  Into  the  coClon  on  tlie  oi 


{urofthe 


.  -p PMrimtUs,  the  ooelomaducta  OCCTII 

le  nepbridia,  an  aegianUB,  tha  funnri  opening  Into  that  1 
[  tbe  aefnmt  which  cairka  tbe  extetaal  pore.  It  k  by  nr 
naia  tbt  ■  hvd  ud  /aal  Una  can  be  drawn  between  ini 
'  a.  FlaUiy.infuncticBtheieareiiinHipainii 


neia.    Tbe  food  dnetaaf , , 

of  nephtidiai  they  miut  ceavey  to  tbe  extetior  asme  of  the  c« 
Buid  nith  Ita  dirtntapated  pnducta  of  w^te.  There  i>  no 
bility  that  apcra  udov*  can  aacape  by  these  lobea  not  in  coa 
with  codonic  fluid.  In  the  caie  of  maay  Oligoehaeta  when 
ia  DO  vaicular  networlt  auRounding  the  nephcidium,  thii  lui 
aniM  ba  thp  chief  oae  of  tboae  glaada.  the  ihice  elabarale  d 
of  excretion  taUaf  otac*  In  th*  caae  of  nephridia  lurmiindni 
tick  plexna  of  blouT  capllatiea.  A  coaitdtniiiin  ol  the  mc 
developinent  and  appcuanca  of  the  eoclaiiiaducn  that  havt 
far  been  •aomentM  (wilh  tbe  poaaibl*  cmptisn  of  thoac  > 

Is  aho*  that  theielaadiatliiMthDogh  varying  re 

miotic;  the  CdbiwI  of  the  nepbridiuin.  in  the 
wincB  tne  iinncki  of  the  gonad  ducta  an  to  be  developed, 
la  oomiaiKna  with  the  gonad  dvct  luaneb  on  their  £nt 

'  In  the  denlapnml  of  tbe  AaathadriKd  eanhworm 

WhaiAu  (F.  E.  Beddaid)  (he  (unnebcf  the  pronephiidia  diaappar 
— ipt  in  the  gaiai  aeciaeoci.  where  they  aren  to  he  actually 
converted  into  the  (etdtil  luniiela.  Al  the  liul  tbtn  ia  no  doabt 
that  tbe  teaital  fuanitaan  devdoped  pnciiilT  wbn*  the  inlKiiBal 
fuBiiala  foraterly  eidated.  If  the  fcooal  Innoda  are  not  wholly  or 
partly  fonaed  out  of  the  nephndlarfuaDdi  tWy  have  itfAaced  them, 
fa  the  genilal  aegnieilM  of  Eudriliu  tbe  nephiiifia  ue  pRaeat.  but 
the  Inaoela  have  not  been  fmnd  though  they  an  obnoua  in  other 
■rgmenta.  Here  alw  the  iKniul  lunnela  have  either  leplaced  or 
bean  lonaad  out  of  sepfatidial  (uwula.    In  ilafMani  UmtJi" 


in  nsverted  Into  or  canajnty  re^acad  )r 

developed  fuaDd.    Thheiuipleiaaiaulariaauaaa 
chaela  where  ■  me  nephridiun  ii  provided  w'  ' 
codonioitoiDei  aeeaediAi  to  the  ca— -^-' — 
whole  cana,  bavlaf,  ta  SlhoualH  tai 

iatenicaa  Bepbroalxlaaa.    lie  va 

•naoeptlble  cf  another  IncrpiHatlen.    It  i 
tbe  lavei^  eaanplea  deaccibcd  i«aU  a  pi 


at  gf  an  oi^n  Iw,  aoBMlBta  coupM  with  lla  partial  ca 

9, 1  linilar  or  ahghlhr  diSent  oiva  jKifonaini  the  aai 

ihinw  (anctioii.  Tfiia  Iba  poatcaval  iHb  cf  da  biriier  verti 
la  la  pait^  a  new  fetun  UtoBither.  and  ia  fmtly  lamed  on 
he  pn-«xiatiiw  pootericr  faidinalk  Thn  gorooMiplete  itulauj- 
iti.  mch  an  the  ncpfaiidia  of  the  lenital  legnieitl  H  TatM  by 
'  qgeatly  larmed  cent^  duct,  may  ba  Mr™-'  —^^  •■» 
HI  of  the  neaoflephra*  to  the  pnoaphroa  la 
Dctanephroa  to  tbe  anaonepfama  in  tha  hi_ 

— II .1 ^  a"™*  ■•  ■onai 

to  ne^hnaa,  and  lo 


BAETA. — Th<>  group  may  be  thus  defined  and   tb* 

definition  rontrasled  and  compared  uith  tbotf  of  tiic  ntbcr 
diviiioco  of  the  Cbuiopoda.  ScIac  always  pcoent  and  often 
veiy  large,  mucb  viried  in  fonn  and  very  nutnoous,  borne  by 
(he  dotsal  and  ventnl  ptrnpodia  (when  present).  'Hie  prot- 
(omiuin  and  the  segmcrili  gcncmlly  often  bear  pnXEuea  sensory 
and  branchial.  Zyta  oflcn  presenl  and  compantively  »m- 
pUiated  ia  tiiuMure.  Giielluin  Pol  preaent  aa  a  definite  oisan, 
u  in  Oligoehaeta.    Tlie  anu>  is  mostly  terminil,  and  Iheic  ue 


imbedded  ii 
Fotminj  a 
roiled,  ocO 


the  epiden 
jonally  wit 

Nephtidia 


Nerv. 


1   tyjltm 


ids  which 
;  jaws 


often 


imple  o 


a  and 


evftsibie  phiijni. 

of  the  Oiigochacta^  in  otner  caicn  aoori,  viae  tuEKi  witna  luge 
funnel  serving  also  entirely  or  in  part  aa  gomad  ducll.  Fre- 
qucnily  reduced  in  number  of  pain;  rarely  ICtpiliHidat)  more 
than  one  pair  per  segment.  Gonads  not  so  reauicted  in  poution 
as  in  Oligochacls,  and  often  moie  abundant;  tbc  individuals 
usually  nnisciruaL.  No  apecializcd  aystem  of  spenDOIbecae. 
spctm  reservoirs,  and  copulatory  apparatus,  ai  in  Oligachaeta; 
development  generally  through  a  larval  fortn;  reproduction  by 
budding  alw  occurs.     Marine  (rarely  fresh-walcr)  in  habiL 

The  Folychaeta  contrast  with  (be  OllgochaeU  by  tbe  great 
variety  of  outward  farm  and  by  the  freriuency  of  qiedaliialioa 
ofdifTeientti^lonsofihebady.  Thehpadi)  always  tecogciiable 
and  much  more  conspicuous  than  in  olber  Chactopoda.  Aa  in 
Ihe  Oligoehaeta  the  peristomial  segment  is  ollen  without  setae; 

OHgochacti,  The  piostotnlum  httit  often  pinccscs,  both 
dotwl  and  venira],  which  in  Ibe  Stbellids  Etc  split  into  the  cirtle 
of  bianchiil  phjiMB,  which  lumund  or  neariy  tuinwnd  the 
mouth  in  tboae  tube.dwcNlng  Ainelldi.  Timeflait  a  remark- 
able for  (he  fact  thai  the  bammer.shaped  piostomium  baj  paired 
venlral  pncesscs  each  with  a  single  seta.  It  is  held,  howci-cr, 
(hat  tboe  are  a  pair  of  panipodia  which  have  thifted  forwntt^ 
The  presence  of  panpodia  diilingvith  ihii  (n«  other  gmipa 
of  ChaelopOda.  Typically,  the  psnpodlum  coioislB  of  two 
processes  of  the  body  on  each  side,  each  of  which  bears  ■  bundle 
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re»p«iiv(1y  noiopodiun 


irepracntcd.    NsturgiUy, 


developed,  and  lr«t  developed 
PotyihitU.    To  Mch  division  of  Ihi 
belong*  typically  a  loi  _ 

podium  oc  neunipiHliuiB,  and  maybe  dmloped  into 

ao  irbonsccnl  gill  or  into  a  flat  xale-like  ptocesl. 

I    the  elytron  (in  fmljiM.  St).    Tbt 

eloped  in  uMitk 


uied  in  Beneration;    but  tKc  fonn  of  the  paxapoclLa. 
There  an  even  dimorphic  fomu  amoiig  the  SyLlidB  whe 

ffc^n^iD.— The  nephridU  al  (1m  Polychaeta  ban  been  gc 
dnil  nth  above  in  considering  ibe  Kpluidial  lyittii  -'-'-- '' 

j^  „  .  -I-.-     Ti ;.i  .i„  J  ....  r 

baiy.    Os  Uw  brpolb^~(luir  wdiV 
u..;i~i^i:i  I — ,  imiervfd  Ih-  -■■ 

fcatuvi  of  tboie  onant  mi ,, 

Utrtii  iDwog  th(  latter  worniL  tnm  the  reaea 

encntorv  lyxCBi  bean  to  that  ol  Ibe  OUgocbaeu. ^ 

starting- point  of  a  leriea.  In  thb  worm  the  paiivd  nephridia  aial 
in  man  ot  ihei^mentBof  the  tndyr  and  iheii"  totm  (see  %.  3}  it  mucb 

€if  thae  aie  ceiliin  laiie  ilonally  Htuate  fuaneXW  l^d(  ol  the 
coclDflaic  ejiitbebuiD.  ciliated^  but  of  which  no  duct  haa  been  dia- 
covered  kadio^  to  tbe  bttnor.  It  ia  poaaibte  thai  «e  have  here 
fonad  dueta  dininct  from  nephridia  whkb  al  the  dme  of  aexual 
Eoalurity  do  open  oa  to  the  exterior. 
In  ''•'r™  (be  neiAridia  ate  abon  tubea  vhb  a  ilicbtly  folded 

ia  chamcteHitic  of  the  Folycbaetea  aa  contnated  with  iMchea  and 
Oljochaeiei.  Among  the  Terebrlloidu  Ihcie  ia  a  lemarlubk 
diHerrntiaiion  of  (he  nephridii  into  two  aerlo.  One  lel  li«  in  front 
of  the  diapfangm,  wfncii  Ia  the  mofC  anterior  and  complete  acpium, 
tbe  Teat  havina  dieappcaied  or  being  much  leu  develop.  The 
anterior  nephridla.  d  which  there  are  one  to  thin  pain,  contrail 
with  the  poiterior  serin  by  theii  amall  funneU  and  Laine  liic.  Ihc 
poateriof  oephridli  having  a  hrft  funnel  followed  by  a  sbon  tube. 
la  Okumoxi  »l<9ia  the  inttrior  nephridii  occupy  ivt  aegoicnti. 
There  it  uiually  a  gap  bet  ween  the  two  leriei.  tcveial  tegmenii  btin( 


without  nepliridia.  It  aeenu  that  tbepoatrrior  nephridia  ate  mainly 
gonad  duett,  and  the  gonadi  are  developed  in  cloie  asooalion  with 

chaeKa:  Ha  iaataace,  in  ^uJntiaria  cberc  ia  a  liaale  pair  of  la^ 
■Herior  nepbridia.  wtucb  open  by  a  Eommon  pore.  (oUowtd  afla-  aa 
imernl  by  latifrfaa  jelled  and  ahcrt  nephridia.  TbiadilttHitiation 
la  not.  bowever,  peeuUjr  to  tbe  Polychaetea;  liir  in  levenl  CHigo- 
chaetea  the  antennr  ocpbridia  are  ollarge  liae.  and  opening  aa  they 


liDchieta.  Among  the  CifiliiUtilU,  wUeli  la  aevenl  npeeti 
iTe  the  OUgochaeu.  wide  and  ahoct  gonad  duct*  coaSu  in 
me  aame  aegmenta  with  paphridia,  tbe  latter  balBg  nanwwer  and 
longer.  It  ia  noteworthy  that  in  tbia  Einilly  mhr  amoBf  the  Poly- 
chaeta,  the  nephridia  aie  not  ititrKtcd  to  n  lin^  nab  in  cadi  aeg- 
Bienti  as  Ibal  Ibe  older  view  that  the  gonad  ducta  ate  ueu- 
norpfieaed  nephridia  ia  not  at  variance  with  the  amtomical  facta 
which  bave  b«  juat  atated. 

Alimmlary  Canal^-Theatinaentuv  canal  ol  Polyduetea  ia  wHlly 
a  BCraigbt  tube  runninf  from  tbe  anterior  mouth  Co  tbe  poalerior 
anut.  But  in  tome  [ivnia,  eg.  5(criHj^.  the  gut  ia  coiled.  In  oChen. 
again,  fj.  CMmh,  tbe  anna  ia  anierior  and  ventral.  A  giaiatd  ii 

jawL  The  neaophagna  b  provided  olten  with  ara  which  In  Sylbdi 
and  ifuinidiw  bave  been  found  to  contain  air,  and  po™iMy  therefore 
perform  the  function  of  the  fith'a  aii^bladder.  In  other  nilychaeta 
one  or  more  palct  of  iimilar  outgrowth)  ue  glandular.  The  intealiH 

b  the  Oliaochaeta.  thi 
which  multiply  aiejcui 

'    Si,' 


,■5 


topoda  In  that  thla 
budding  ia  not  ■ 
general  pbeno- 
meoon.  but  con- 
hued  toa  few  forma 


Itaiiy  SylOJat.  In 
tbe     OBgocbattea 

Camiliea     Aaltit^ 


aniduraUy  ft. 
11  original^  pi 


rhich  appean  tietween  Che  two  ^ac-fonned 
idividuala.  Ultinulefy.  a  chain  of  leimBl 
noidi  ia  Ihu  forrned.    A  given  (tuck  only 

{Jevelopment   of   thia  procraa.     The   converaion   ol   the    poataior 

cod   of  the  umple  individual  into  a   aejtual  re^n   it  djwenied 

'     '  '     n  a  piT^iaal  budding  ferment  a  aenci  of  aeilial  buda 

ThevelMuiown  SyRld.  diicoveied  during  the  voyage 

inger,'^  ahowa  a  modihcation  of  thi*  form  of  budding. 

,  the  budi  are  laCeial.  tbouf h  produced  from  a  budding 


■dues   s 
i   0?^ 
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a  ptodaCB  attxr  binfa.  lo  Ihu  k  nmlTiiioi 

.    „     _    ol  buddiiif  ins  be«a  dcKfibefl  in 

TrjtaiuiyUii  itmmifaia.  wbcf*  (  crawd  oF  loiiit  filiy  biidi  irMnf 
■yoiiMlraUy  »ri  pcnducal  It  (he  i»U  rod  of  ihc  worm,  [n  «k 
SyUidi.  tucti  u  PuHijrllii  (ailsw,  tlie  ova  IK  uudud  to  the  body 


■  rrgulBr  linr,  ind  dcvtlop  m  ntu; 


wblcli  £u  bf 


Ai  is  vay  frtquFnily  Ibr  cur  wii 
fiom  ibc  OlifoclHcia  and  Hiiudine 


Fid  .  6— A .  Side  vW  ol  ihc  luvm  of  Zjfoibrlbwtiu  [tnr 
b&i>,  ihowfjii  the  d«vc1opiiv  trunk  ngioa,  B.  Side  vi 
tncuphan  luvn  ol  £iif«fiulin  mnciitaha  ffim  Hnocbel 

.4.  Adiu,  «w,  Metoblut. 

B.  Eye.  Ml,  Luvat  miucte. 

If,  Mouth.  *.      Otocyit. 

a*.  Apkal  organ.  pfit  rnrapodiuiii. 

k,  "  Hod  Udney."  pr,    Fi i^ii-^J. 


lorvtl  fonn  wfaidi  It  fiatfhtd  at  nn  early  stage  in  devclnaeDt. 
Thii  Unra  li  termed  tbe  TnichnplinT  Um.  and  lypiolly  (li  it  i> 
held)  Eft  an  cn-«hBpcd  larva  with  tvo  b&nds  of  dlU,  one  preoral  aad 
one  poatoraTarilb  an  ri^ca[  nervous  pUlc  lurmounted  by  a  tuft  of 
bmier  [ilia,  and  with  a  nrnple  beni  alimentary  isnal.  with  la' 
iKMih  and  poftFerlor  aotii.  between  which  and  the  ecloderm 
•(»eiDuieaTitv(blaitDcoel)iraveTtedby  mumilaranandiandc. — 
eontalnlDj  a  kivai  kidoe)'.    Tbc  lefiDenEatioa  la  of  tbc  msoblaal 


nlaieibdiiiKliteiM 


bandi;  and  the  polytrochouft  larva  where  there 
are  aeverat  banb  aurmindint  Ike  body.  There 
art  alio  other  Bodi&caiiau. 

CteuiiicMuii.— The  ohler  anuiteaieit  o[  the 
Polychaeta  Into  Errantia  or  free  liviiu  and 
Tubicob  oi'  lube-dwcllinc  forms  w3I  haidly  fit 
the  much  increased  knowledse  of  tbc  Erom. 
W.  B.  Benham's  diviwH  into  Phanennphah 
in  which  the  proftomidip  b  plain,  and  Cryt^ 
cepbala  in  wfaKh  the  pnMomiuD  is  hidden  by 
the  pertfltomium  adopted  by  SedffwicL.  can  only 
be  iuttihed  by  the  chancier  siedi  for  the  Teie- 
bellids,  IbouEh  riiancmccphiJoui,  have  many 
oT  tbc  leatun*  e)  ibt  SabiUids.  It  is  oerbifa 
•afcr  to  subdivide  the  Order  into  6  Subordcn 
(in  (he  number  of  tliese  lollowin;  Benham,  encpt ' 
ui  combLnimr  the  Sabelliiormia  and  Hcrmcla- 
fomia).  OfdKse  «.  tbt  two  first  to  be  con- 
aidercd  arc  very  plainly  separable  and  rcpresem 
the  extremes  «  Folychaeta  oinnualuKi.  (I> 
ffirnii/srsiul. — "Errant"      Pdlyehaetes     with 

and  palps  with  evident  and  locomotor  narn- 
podia,  supported  (with  few  exceptions) 
spines,  the  ackuli;  nuisailar  pbaiym 
armed  nth  iaa 


clUns  with  body  divided' 


tbiOKbout  body; 


Htc^ndium  rupeetively  in  the  two  regions, 
^aiapodia  hanuy  prDjecdni;  palps  of  p«k- 
branchcd  gilU!  DO  pharyna  or 

sriydiqnocd.   Nephridia 
enor  nepliridia  f^lonvd 


lepta  in  abdomen  regun 

1^  small,  sbon  lubea  in  ^ .    ^^^      ,, 

inBgTDapsaRhardertndeue.wiAtfaecacnitiofti  ^^-^  ■     fj 
et  the  <3)  Qttdimiirmia.wiiai  m  mud-BviBi  S^l      ' 
■orma  of  an  "  oligochaetoiia     apntuGV,  and 
with  aoneafinidet  to  that  order.  lliepenMonhniiiaaBesette, 


Ua  ca^fislnL^and 


^mfcela  aurfacL. 


nem.  In  other  roma  ccnitat  duet)  and  BCphrtdia  eatdat 
nc  trvmcnt.  The  oephndia  arc  wmf  tirora  nutrvmus  In  #*p 
nt-  ThcieiiDobToodtystciv.aqd tbcOK 
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wlS'lhelb 


.   . his  mu^  loflE  filBme 

ids.  Ac.  ^  Tbv  pcphndia  uc  aptc 

Spio,  &:.)  UHJ  {6)  StSfCtfemUM 
'atma.  SUrmspis}  ait  the  mrviruof  ftTDUpB.  '' 
Idii  ue  all  alUte:  Ihcn  are  no  iain;   the 

The  body  i>  gftn  (tinvblt 


-'m.  CMlantma.  SUmasf 


TjTMitATDM.— W.  B.  BenhiiB,  "  Polychami "  in  CarnhnJa 
Hatmnt  i/iibry;  E.  CllparUe.  AmMila  zkUtftiu  iafdUi, 
SaAi  (iH8  (lid  iSto);  E.  Ehlen.  Dit  Btriltiaatrmrjiitt): 
H.Biig,  Bit  CtfiuOuUH  (Nipld  Moaeiiiphri.  wkI  dvnlopwiit 
of  do.  ia  leiM.  d.  ml,  SkU.  Nujil  Ua^};  W.  d  Mlntodi,  ■'Oal- 
Itngt"  SkptrU  (i8SS];E.  R.  LuikMB.  lalraductoiy  Chuntrln 
^  THoluf  H  Zialtty:  E.  S.  Goedckh.  Qurt.  /iiunl.  JfJc.  Aa. 
(iteT'igEa} ;  E.  Mcyci,  iAu*.  d.  tod.  Sal.  Naipii  '.tMt,  iMK).  u 
vid  u  aumndui  oihrr  muiuxn  by  the  abcTvc  and  by  J.T.  CudbIiic- 
hlm.  de  Stjowph.  A.  MaJaquin.  A.  AnHU.  A.  T.  Walm.  »Um- 

R/Hini.  W^khidiFi.  UCLbini.  F.  Buchuun,  H.  Lcviuoi! 
Jeyciu-Liffuie.  F.  W.  CuoUe,  Sk. 

OucOCHAETA. — As  contMijW  "ith  the  other  nibdiviiiim* 
of  the  Cbaetopodi.  tbe  Oligochaeti  any  be  thus  defined.    Setu 
vciy  ruety  ibsent  (geoi 


, ,,  jriiKetai  iper- 

maihiciu;     9,  oviducal   pons;    little  distance  fntm  end 
j,ni»kpiKWjoni7th«iitl  igih    of  body.     Suckers  (bsent. 


■••po™    forming  * 


;lDaed  lyitem! 


Kimenuuatbeipenuntot  U>e    Nmou.     »yMeni     rarely 
C./'»Sti«to:  IhevennitbecalpoM    (^eo/oJfwa)  in  mnlinully 

UB  betoeeo  aeimeiu  ti  ■nd  7,  7    "' 

•iid».«ai>d!».iheo«id»c-' 

upon  (be  14th  and  the  m; 
In^TAtfinliiitSS^hfidialpii™    "">re  complicated  in  the 
aRindicucd  iqrdouwid  thcMtae  by    Utger  foruu  than  in  the 
•troke*.  aquatic    genera.     Several 

ipetially  large  contractile 
tftmlu  in  tbe  anterior  Mgrntnts  tmiiing  tbe  dorsal  and  ventral 
vtaseb.  Nepbridiagenerallypaired,o[lenverynuine(outiDeach 
aqmcDt,  in  tbe  f orm  ol  hsiig.  mucb-coiled  lubes iritb  intracellular 
lumen.  Gonads  limited  in  number  oF  pain,  testes  and  orariei- 
Always  present  ia  the  saioe  Individual.  Special  sacs  developed 
from  the  intenegmenlal  septa  lodge  tbe  developing  ova  and 
•perm.  Special  gonad  ducts  alviyi  present.  Male  duels  often 
open  m  to  eiterior  Ibrou|h  a  Terminal  chamber  which  is 
vidauslj'  tl)ecilli»d,  ud  somelimes  witb  a  penis. 


m 

paired,  Sonet  imes  tingle  and  median. 
cnt.    Alimentary  canal  straight, 

imj^caled  or  simplei  structure; 

oon  ailer  copuUlion.  I>evek)p- 
budding  also  occurs.    Fresh- 


Generalive  pons  usually 
Spermsllecae  nearly  alway:  . 
often  with  appended  glands  ol 
nojaws.  EggsdepDsIcdinto 
ment  direct.  Reproduction  1 
water  (rarely  marine)  and  terrestrial. 

The  Oligochaeta  show  a  greater  variety  ol  siie  than  any  oihet 
group  of  tbe  Chaetopodo.  They  range  from  >  millhnetre  01 
so  (smaller  species  of  AaJatna)  to  A  ft.  or  even  nther  more 
{ilicroduula  rapfi,  &c.)  in  length. 

Sdu.— The  Klae,  which  are  alnyi  alwat  from  the  peristomBl 
-      cCtho 


Pio.  tl.— Setae  of  Olltixiaela. 

a,  Finlal  Eels-of  ftritlatia  ay-     d.  ScEa    '  ~ 

b,  Extrrmity  of  Denial   Kta  of     /,  £,  Setae  of  BoktmiHa  tomaia. 

AicnikArHuj  (after  HontJ.     h.t.J.Seacot  Puimmi^rjatii^- 
(.Seuof  iriwitaila  (Pciier},  teliu(/tajaftc[Veihdav>>b^]. 

anterior  ■e^incats  of  the  body,  and  have  completely  dbappeared  in 


completely  en 


icrichaecou*"  the  set*;  dev<r1o| 
ees  throujrh  a  stage  in  whkh  it 
each  biiRdle.  tbe  prevalent  condli 
in  inegular  diipo^tioiT  -•  ■■-  — 


iir  bundlo  of  mac,  l»0 
ihenroup.     Rarely  there 
at  paired,  (hough 


The  varying  fon. . 

5friitfJlir(.— The  body  wall  coiuilU  of  an  epiaennu  vnicn  lecrein 
i'delicatecuticleaKliionlycIllalcdIn.tnV<Miina,and  in  that  genus 
mly  on  the  under  surface  of  the  pcoRomium.  The  epldemiii  con- 
ainraunenma  gmupa  ol  hbm!  cells;  bcneuh  the  epidennis  then 
I  rardv(JC7»ta|)wiex«!nilveeonoeeIivtii>Hie  dermis,  tluially 
.be  eiBunn  Is  Imncdlately  followed  by  the  cnrular  layer  of  muacles. 
and  this  b)F  Ac  loo^tudfaial  cont  Beneath  ibis  apin  is  a  diuicict 
porltoBeam  Hnfaig  tbe  cedoni,  which  appears  to  Be  wanting  as  a 
ipedal  layer  in  some  Fslyehaclei  (Benham.  COsan).  The  muicuUr 
ayers  are  thinner  in  the  aquatic  ionn»,  which  poraess  only  a  single 
■ow  of  longitudinal  fibres,  or  {E/viytrariJae)  rwo  layen.  In  the 
^rthwoims.  on  the  other  hand,  this  coat  la  thiclc  and  competed  of 

The  cfiiellum  conusti  of  a  thichcfung  of  the  epidemuH,  and  ii  of 
:wo  forms  among  the  Oligochaeta.  In  the  aquatic  genera  the 
epidermis  conies  to  consitt  entirely  of  glandular  cdta.  which  are, 
lowever.  arranged  in  a  single  layer.  In  the  earthwonns,  on  the  other 
land,  the  epidermis  becomes  ipeciaUaed  Into  several  tayerv  of  cells, 
in  of  which  are  gbodidar.  It  la  tberefote  obviou^  much  thlclier 
han  (he  clitellun  in  ihe  llmicohnia  forms.    The  poattion  of  the 


f  component  sc 
lucptiona— the 
e  small  aqqatic  CHigochaeU,  1 
Ecneral  ride^to  ^djl^a^  I 

haelc^udi-     _.._  _   .  , 

le;  and  if  the  setae  are  absent. 


as 
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DU  by  tmnvsifl 

lie  fsuH  AHMema  *od 

Istbeluto'cua,  than 

Jiing  the  phuynx  lo  tbc  pritf  ban ' 

regular  panilioD  t^  nHaru  ot  »U- 

Htpliriiia.—'nit  Hphridia  in  thi>  group  an  invariably  c^M  tabrt 
lailb  ui  hitncriLulu'  tuna  Bud  nearly  inarUbl^  oppfl  ' —  '"-- 
oKlDm  \a  a  fmucL   Hicr  *rc  bo  reoal  wpiu  with  a  in 

cur  id  tbePolydiaeia,  noruUwncvcrviv 

afatitt  producta,  auch  ai  occur  in  At^iopt, 

^-^,  .-  ,^ K  cri^nu  the  01n.i»haiila  afne  with  the 

HInidliiai.  Tlieylh»*piainthe«emlitiiKtiiKiil tbeiwphridla. 
It  hu  beea  ucertuDed  Uiat  tbe  Dephridia  of  OMfdc^aataaft  pr«nl«l 
in  checmbryoby  jMJrcf  delieaMaiuliliiBniiatulMa,alaaTcwuid  in 
the  Hirndipea  and,  FolychiEia.  wliich  an  laival  emMory  of. 

of  ID  eii\ia  eicrctoiy  lyRCio,  rqilacal  ubobc  ths  Oligscbatu 
the  tubtHuently  devdoped  palnd  atrvctuRL  or  whether  t1 
"  head  kidneya  are  the  fint  pair  of  nephrfdia  precndmaJy 
veloped-  The  fonner  view  haa  bcea  ezteuivcly  held,  and  i 
Buranrted  by  the  (act  that  la  OcUiiaiha  the  Ertt 
bajy  h4B  a  lair  of  nepliridiA  which  li  eiAC'' 

and, like tbem, peralaca.  Oatbeotherba , 

fint  aepdent  hu  bi  the  adult  no  DnhrWum,  and  In  the  ^hc  »■ 

quefllLy  dnrdopcd  Dephridia  cf  dw  6rit  and  other  iegments  hu 
neitlkcr  been  icen  nor  pnnred  to  be  abaoDt.  lamnycaKthoBephrldln 
which  occupy  the  ■■■uienta  of  the  body  genenUy  m  fint  ol  all 
repfcaeotcd  by  pand  itnKturea»  the  "  prone^irafla/'  in  which  the 
luiuiel  h  compoied  of  but  one  ccD,  which  >•  BaceNue.  Tbii  Muc 
haa  ac  any  rate  been  obicrwl  in  iUvac^mfj  and  Lumbricia  "la 
lit  irideK  aenee)  by  Vabdovtliy.  It  >•  luitfaer  noticeable  that  in 
JUywMau  the  ccnrrini  of  vewular  celli  which  cloths  the  dnun- 
pipe  cella  o(  iIh  adult  nephridium  ia  cnt  off  Irom  the  nephridia! 
□ephridiuin.    Thua  the  Dephridia,  in  thia  laie  at  leaal,  are  a  part 

Mired  ditpoaition  of  chcie  oi^na  u  the  pievalent  one  amouE  the 
Ollgochacta,  and  oceura  la  all  of  twelw  out  of  the  thineea  faioilica 
IbCo  which  the  nuup  u  divided. 

Amona  tlie  Mtffuaiiiddit,  however,  vhidi'  la  aumbo-  d  pnera 
nad  apeciea  nearly  equata  the  Rmaimng  familiea  taken  tofether, 
another  Form  of  the  excretory  tyticm  occurs.  Id  the  genera  Pktrt- 
liirta.  A£ttascola,_  DicSoivtrf^  Ac.,  each  legment  corUaina  a  tarec 
number  ol  nephridia,  which,  or  »'—'■"  -r»t-  /,«  jl*.  .l_  „__ 


, laiicr  than  the  paired  nephridia  of  cf.  Lfdnfrriuafi,  have 

beerY  tcnned  microiiHiliridla,aaoppoiedloiB«nHihrMla:  thiavli, 
however,  no  esaeaCHU  dilfereDce  In  atructurb  though  micnuicphridia 
are  nol  uocoauDoily  U-ir  MttvaHdet,  iktockatliii)  unprovided 
with  fuanela.    It  it  duputcd  whether  tbeae  nknaephrldu  are  or 

aeomenL  In  any  caie  they  have  bnoiabowB  In  three  wicra  to  de- 
velop by  the  crowlh  and  ipUttine  into  a  aaiea  of  original  paired 
prooepfaridlL  A  cornplet  netwoTK,  howwcr,  doea  occur  In  Lybio- 
afiiui  and  certain  other  EMdxiiidtt,  when  the  paired  nephridia 
potten  ducta  lending  to  the  exterior  vhkh  lamlfy  and  anactonote 
on  the  Ihicknen  of  the  body  wall.  The  netwarii  a,  however,  of  the 
duct  of  the  nephridium,  poAJbly  ectoderrnic  In  origin,  and  do«  not 
affect  tike  glandular  tubca  which  remain  undivided  and  with  one 
coelomic  funnel  each- 

Tbe  Oligochaeu  are  the  only  Chaetopodi  In  which  undoubted 
nephridia  may  pouem  a  relatiooahip  with  the  alimentary  canaL 
Thua,  in  Octochaetin  muiliporni  a  large  ncphridjum  onnt  anteriorly 
into  the  buccal  cavity,  and  numeroua  nephridia  in  the  tame  worm 
evacuate  their  conTenta  into  the  rectuoL    The  anteriorly-opcniniE 

been  termed  "  peptonephri^ua." 

Cmudi  Slid  CoMtA  Duf  U.—Tbe  Oligocbaeu  agree  with  the  leechea 
and  diSet  from  moat  Folydiaeta  ia  that  they  are  bcrma(4iradite. 
There  ia  no  eicceptioa  to  tela  geDerallratioa.  The  fonadi  are.more- 
over,  limited  and  fixed  la  numberi^  aitd  »ft  practically  Invariably 
attached  to  the  iptaraermental  aepta,  luoalty  to  Ibe  front  leptuffl 
ot  a  •egmenl,  more  rarely  to  the  poatetlor  aeptum.  Tba  prevalent 
number  of  teilea  ia  oai  pair  la  the  aquatic  genera  and  two  nil*  in 
eanhwoima.  But  there  are  eiccpliaiui  tbua  a  ipedea  nl  Lanpn- 
AQu  haa  four  pain  of  teiteL  The  ovariea  are  more  unially  one 
pair,  but  two  an  BBietlmei  prtaenl.  Ttie  KgiBenti  occupied  by 
the  aonada  ue  find,  aad  an  f or  eulbmrnx  inwiably  X.  Xl,  tr  one 
(<  then  1^  the  teats,  and  XIII  for  tbc  ovariea.  The  poiitlon 
vans  u  the  aquatic  OGgochaeta.  The  OUgcchaeta  coalnK  with 
th*  rotychaeta  in  the  general  pretence  of  ootgrowthi  of  the  aepta 
In  tbe  ^ntal  Kaineala,  which  another  doaa  to,  or  actually  Involve, 
the  gonadi,  and  into  whidi  nay  alio  open  the  luaoela  nf  the  (onad 
—  — "*n  ceUa  or  q^ga,  and 


ttlsHaUnwvatcB..  Htm 
linr  tbouib  the«ia^dwM 
..ba  irin^melai^f^^Bn 

cstvcdving  tiie  ovariea 

at  dm  HHRnathacBciAich  funoioD  tbey  appear  ts  peffecm.  1&« 
pnad  ducu  an  auk  aad  fraatlr.  and  npen  oppoilte  tn  or,  rardy, 
aloagBde  of  iha  gsoadt,  iriioae  peodoaa  tliq>  convey  ts  tha  ealcrisr. 


■  ;  bM  la  Umicnbe 


iiain  cUfdMrilv- 
ephridla  of  Sae-    jp  0  iti  ei 
— .-..""J**'^^,"'^    fliecal  lac:  n,  wm:  conou 
reuular.  SpermathecH  ,j,egiaac!0?iwUuct. 
T  generally  pment  in 
le  uligDchacta  and  are  atasit  only  In  oDDpuaihcty  (ew  loieia  and 


rtfoa,  Getialicidai  and  a  few  odier  jnncfa)  i 
riimple  atructuref,  ai  haa  been  deacribed.  Id 
Mtjascotkidae  tix:  ...... 


Thei 


of  the  _.. 

and  certain  LamtritHiu .  „ 

a  large  number,  of  pain  of  very 
aenMMi  idiich  ooBialn  then. 

In  tba  Eairili^  thoe  are  apemathecK  of  diffcrcot  noeritw- 
logical value.  Infiga.  iiand  (jaredwwathetpMViailKaeot  te 
sneiB  NypoMra*!  lod  /r<i«adl-iliu,whii^  are  ilmple  ma  cullng 
Uindly  aa  in  other  (art  hwotma.  but  ol  e^itdl  ttnc  b  only  one  iBRliaa 
optMinginthefliinMithregiMntoriathneliiveiitli.  Ill  ITifia<nlM 

which  ii  m  caoaemon  with  the  aaca  cnvohriut  the  ovariea  and  ovt- 
dueta.  In  HyptHtirOai  tbe  whele  apermatbca  ia  chua  indoded 
In  a  correapondinr  aac  wUch  la  <£  great  tt'     '      ' 

Cn  (4  Ihe  famdy  aa  have  been  a — ' — ' 
entirely  dliMHired,  and  the  mc 
drilut  alone  remaint.    Thia  aac  baa  „„,.  _„_,  ,„ 
coeloiBoduct.  ItaoriiceODtotbeeiterfcw  laloraiadt^ 
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^-_i.  Ibrtr  i>  no  uiarI  pc«nni&  pMiy 
will  ••  nj»  in  aonK  MhcT  ClUinapoiit.    Tbn  nuy  be  u»cia 
with  mud><A(injr  htbitt:  but  it  it  ml  iriiollyfrttiin  thu  ifauii 
cate;     lor  in  CA^fct^rlcr  tnd  j4jrJ«fn7Bi.  which  uc  pndace.-- 
wonni,  tli<n  if  lu  piotninbt*  pMiyni.  ibeuch  in  the  liiMr  ibc 
onopliatiM  ii  thtclcmtd  Ihrouik  itt  i 

Th»  onophuin  it  oftBi  InrniiliRl  wh-  . , — - 

"■  iliadi  e(  HDriTn."  wliich  art  often  tl  ixmpleL  Hrunuic  ilinij|h 
the  rotdini  of  ihcir  wvib.  Amonf  the  puitJy  aquatic  famtlica  Hch 

ginut™  *5ritoI2ft"  

that  In  ctrtaia  Bnikylnuulat  and  Lumbriit 

nmparablc  fact  aiuDcu  other  vonnt  ii  the  Lai 
intntinal  canal  in  tffi  Ti  l"      -■ 


S    ^    In  one  tpnln  of  Jtiti 
X.     *ilui.     In  r^^^mi  I 

-  .  .^ --,- wAriL  £land«  appnidnl  t 

-Xlfi.  XlV.ihirtentb  thiiualltK. 

LL  In  Beniomlt  ami/ir 

n.    Ovary.       and  at  »«•■■  ™«  "li* 

- ._.      f,a,    Enaac.     aanhwom 

jgtheJail.      Kf,    Oviiatt.    nHmaoui  caeca,  cm  pair 

aiJii)lHiH*ii.— Til*  daiB&alio»  of  AdtffEdSSrCrub*  and 
Claparcda  ininitd  into  IH  Hibdiviiiinia  tht aquatic  aid  ib<  tcm*- 
IruJ  fonv,  Thia*chtnie,oppotAlbvBiaby,  hoB  bccnrriniUtid  by 
Sedgwick.  Hic  chief  dilEcuiiy  In  tlifa  achnmc  ii  offtrKl  by  the 
"-niligamidai!,  which  in  >om*  d»r«  combinf  the  diaractna  of 
hiSe  iiibonlen,  into  ncCther  oTwhldi  win  thry  «i  wxuntdy. 


Croup  r  Apkatnta. 
Archiannelida.  Il  it, 
of  Ih*  Oiitochictoui  1 


anda1CHCoiii|i)calv1 
well'knflwa  ffaiOtAm 

oraiwc)  contained  in 
bedded  in  Ike  epidcnii 


*Thn[roupiircferredbvA.S«Jpvickto 
owever,  tiioufh  doubling  nur  to  the  h 


tbauib  Tike  acphii^  have  a  lanet 
•und  dHCI.  Thii  family  conlna  c4  on 
HUM.  which  conlaina  aeveni  niedea. 
I  calaiired  oil  dropa  (gieen,  olive  fti 
le  epidemli.  The  vervout  ayMen  i 
I,  aad  the  pain  o(  pnfKa  an  tcpan 


G^p"!!.  iiimkiui^.—mih ^„ 

--■h«iuniedeaoMa._aqualieiBh»bil.  They. 


S%S. 


~*  Urfe  proeKwiiun  li  dIUie 

either  entirely  capillaiy  «  there  are  i 
aeevni  wiib  bi£d  fteeottieniiliei.  Thi 
illv.  lilK  amodrilia,  which  may  pcwbl 


evepliont  the  Limw 


d  OligDckaeta,  with  a  amal 


I  amalfer  number  of  •eimtnta  than  in  the 
iiy  canal  I>  limple  anda  liuutl  or  ot>]- 
devefoped.  The vaKulanyiteniiiiimple 


two  or  thnc  i«Beata  B^  BBte  UUtior  ia  poiitloB  tkaa  la  Tani- 
colaa.  Ne^kridla  ahraya  paued  aad  aiilbouc  plena  of  bieod  capil- 
larin.  Spcmaifacca  rvely  with  diverticula:  tpenn  duett  at  a  rule 
(Kcupyinc  two  teimenti  only,  inu^l^  opemng  by  meant  of  an 
atrium,    bpvm  iBca  ^eotfally  accupving  a  goiod  many  aeguieim 

Ova  larft  and  with  much  y^h-    Atexvaf  reproduction  only  in  Naida. 
Eta  tact  nt  laive  or  nearly  to  at  iperm  ttci-    Tettet  and  ovariet 
alSTayt   free.     The   followine   iamibet 
"      "        ~    JimtiAu.  TOifiMu.  L 


p  III.  ifMjlT(iulni.— Modeiate-iii 

ti'i^T""!!!  anlSjS'i"'iSihi^*'' 

cular  ^leih  and  t>epb^ia  at  in  Terni 


to  very  lof^  Oiigc>> 


LiierbodyMlltfkk: 

Croup  IV.  rtrrntliie.— Earthamrmi.  rarely  aquatic  in  habit. 
Of  imall  to  very  liCEe  iiie.  CUiHIun  coaimonlv  cricniive  and 
moce  poilerior  in  pOMtioo  iIub  in  other  froupt  Vaicular  i]item 
complKalod  without  cellar  connexion  between  dcjeiaf  and  ventral 
vetted,  eicepc  iti  anterior  twnenti.  NephrhKa  aa  a  rute  wiih 
abundant  vatcular  aupply.  Tettee.  and  occaiiuiaDy  ovarin.  en- 
doted  in  tact-  Sperm  tact  leiwroUy  Qmited  to  one  or  two  tegmenta 
with  interiiir  nibdivided  by  tnbecutie.  Sprm  duett  travene  teieral 


■flipotabk  to  the 


•«si-i 


.    They  open  in 


funclionleif  <F}. 

diverticnla. 

Earthworma  are  divided  IntoJlie  foilowint  families  via.  tifia- 
itsiiciioE,  Gt9ieoiici4at.  EndritHae,  Lunbriaiae, 

At  an  appendii  to  the  Oligochaela.  and  paitibly  refcrable.ta  ihal 
Eroup.  thniffh  their  lyttematic  noaitinn  cannot  tt  prciem  ba  deter- 
mined with  certainty,  aie  to  be  placed  the  BdilltdrilUat  (Diicg- 
rfrifiitraucl.).  which  air  mull  paiaaitet  uponcraviith.  Thetewomii 
lay  cocooni  like  the  Olliochacla  and  lecchM.  and  where  they  depart 
rn>m  the  •trvnure  of  the  OliiMliatu  agree  with  that  of  leechn. 
The  body  it  irompoied  of  a  imall  and  limited  number  of  tevmcnit 
(not  more  than  founeen),  and  there  it  a  tucker  al  each  enif  of  ihe 
body,  Thetearenoaetaeandapparenllyoolytwopaiiaofnephtidia. 
of  ikhich  the  aqteriorpairopen  commonly  by  I  copimoa  pore  on  Ihe 
third  tcgment  after  the  head,  whose  tegmeptt  have  not  been  accu- 
rately enumerated.  The  intervening  tegmenta  coalaiinheteniTa  Ira, 
wMcd  arc  on  the  (Higodueu  plan  in  that  the  gonadaare  iadepenijent 
of  their  duett  and  tbat  there  an  ipecial  apermathecae,  one  pair. 
The  male  duett  an  dlhcr  one  pair  or  two  pliia,  which  aaea  by  a 

with  a  protnuible  penri.  The  ganglia  art  crowtM  at  Ihe  potlefior 
end  of  the  body  aa  in  Icecbcat  and  thctv  ia  much  tendency  to  the 


bar  a  few.  or  circlet  of,  eaternal  proeetiea  whkh  may  be 

.liae:  Aifii;«f'Clin  and  ,1ifiK(>M<JIa  have  none.  The  vatcular 

tyttem  it  at  in  the  lower  Oligschatta,  There  an  two  ehitinom 
javt  in  the  buccal  cavity,  a  donnL  end  a  ventnl,  which-  trt  ti 
-ipecially  complicated  ttnicture  in  Cirndriini- 

LiTiMiTDai,— F.  E,  Beddard.  A  Wimnrapi  ^  lit  Otitcckula 
(Oaford,  i»«S).  alto  Oto^;,  JoarJi  W."  -t.  iM/^.tin.  -nrf  P™ 
^atif.  Six,  liSs-IWJ:     W,  B,  E 


iaao,and  JfiOl 


u.tHamburt,  18^1906);  A,G, 


eand  by  CEiaen,  E.  Perncr,  D. 

U.  Pietanloia.  W.  Baldwin  Soencer,  K. 
meoioln  by  R.  S.  Bogb,  E.  B-  Wilton 

HiBcDiNEA,— The  leechn  an  more 
rith  the  Oligochaeta,  and  the  follow  „ 
leis  features  in  which  Ihty  agne  and  diugrce  with  t 
etae  an  only  prcMnl  In  [he  genus  AimikshitHa.  Ejti  tit 
_  retent ,hulh»rdly(ocoBipI«aiinc(rtiingenfraofPtdjrchaeUs. 
The  appendage*  of  the  body  are  reduced  to  branchiae,  preient 
fcmna.    A  clitelluin  ii  preienl.     The  aegnxnlt  of  body 


Marpy.  IS9ST.F, 


■cularly  to  be  compared 
le&nition  erabricea  the 


e  few  (not  ra 


dorsal.    One  or  two  (anterior  and  posieri 
a  lyttein  of  tnbet,  lOtiietinK 


of  meiamericaUy  amuited  chambeta  as  in  Oligochaeta,  Ne- 
phndia  tlwaya  paiitd,  tarety  (PanloidiUa^  forming  a  netwoik 
unlcating  from  icfmeu  id  aegment;  lumen  of  nephridia 
I  intracellular,  funnelapervioiB or  Impervlotia-    AUniCDtacy 
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it  with  pcolnuiUc  pmbotdi;  never  wiifa  gin 
jr  oesophigal  glinds;  inl«liM  irilh  ata  ts  ■  nile.  J 
Hub  prcMnl.  Tetla  tevaai  piln,  iirely  ooe  piii,  conliDU 
■itb  Bpcna  ducl^-,  ovaria,  one  pair,  coniijiuouj  with  ovidu 
itncraiin  potci  lingJe  lad  mediaD.  No  Mpurale  ipcnnutK 
K  »pls!  chamben  for  (he  devilopmenl  of  Ihi  ova  and  ipc 
Eggi  dcpoaitcd  Id  a  cocoon.  Development  diiect.  No  ateiual 
(eneration.     Trab-wuer,    muioe    and    icrreiUiaL     Pwisidc 


mciKcd  wall  ihov  the  ixmlioa  ol 

ISS-Hfi 

ns. 

""■I                 SSi'-s^-  sfi 

nle*   the   iegnKata   lying   b 

chind    (he    aou.   .nd    cone- 

IE  Eo  Iha  pouerioc  tuclKT. 

So  IhM  •  l«ch  ia  .hkl.  only 

«.* 

■SssSifE 

T4'^^ls".c'iJ£c'ri 

"a.r.ai*is?"' 

isrl^iSSliiLii"^.^';^'^!: 

I  whicN  Hegiiienti 

•V  un|n*  im-Hnj  »  *u  rtOdef  ll  inpOadLK  iw  ui>iJiiBUi>ii.  ,■•  <.«■■■  uc 

readily  done  in  the  Oligochacta  aa  •  ruk,  the  llmiti  of  an  annulua 
from  that  oC  a  true  Kgnienl.  Aa  remarked,  the  prevalent  ngmber 
ofannulitDaKgmealiilhreelnlheAitiiKJMMWu.  But  in  ihat 
gcoiin  (CviMnKltH)  there  may  be  as  many  ai  eight  innuli.  In 
ihe  GntMitUidv  Ok  prevailiBg  number  o(  anfluH  Id  a  iriniint 


d(  grawlh  of  ChatEopodt  ia  ■till  preKtved. 

The  iiophndi4  are  Iilie  thoK  of  the  Oligochaeta  in  nneril  slnx- 
ture:  that  iitouy.  they  ronaiai  of  dnin-pipecelh  which  arc  placed 
end  lo  end  and  an  perfontnl  tvlhdr  duct.   The  iatemi  Iinnti 

which  form  it.  In  OtDjne  (ClutMniallhereaieoBly  tbreeceUa, 
and  in  AfUii  five  to  eight  ceiTaT  In  Hitiida  the  funnel  ia  not 
Dmpoacd  of  a  large  nuaibcr  of  cella.    Eitemally, 


the  nvphtidiuni  open*  by  a 
lumen  IS  intancUolai.   Ini>i 


benephridia 
but  there  is 


ve  been  naied  between  ncphridia  of  dilWni  legn 
tudinta  da  not  ihsw  ihe  marked  dIftsteaiiiiiDn  th 
«me  other  Chaetopoda;  ■«  do  tbe  ne^bridia  ev 


CeBl<n>.-^  eoelan  ol  tka  HbuduM  an 


■a  ua  iuo  a  OHnplei  nua  syatoa.  Tlw  leut  ■nedjh-d  (vi» 
™>  XM«M^  a  iBcElT^tic  upon  tSSriTwftS 
veria  wcnons  bee  £&  ij  and  i6)  .how  ilic  gut,  the  nervni* 
n.  4e  iyiK  in  ■  spadoni  chamber  ^lich  is  &t  codom.  Tliii 
n  1>  L«d  Ey  peruonsl  eella  and  i>  divided  inlo  a  aerie.  o( 
nerea  by  Kpia  which  command  to  thn  scgmenutioo  of  the 


tt.  Claa 


I].— Section  of  AatUitbiiOa  (after  Kovileviky]. 


tement  being  thut  pncisely  like  that  of  tyoKal 
jreover.  upon  the  iniestioe  Ihe  codamic  cdli  an 
knagonn  cilia,  la  AtamlliMilla  the  testea  an. 
jUmed  in  the  geneial  eoelon,  and  the  nepbridia 
iw  of  the  tpadouuess  td  the 


ivatevi^).  Ideatkal 
Dof  ncphndiufni  «,  enemil  opening  of  ne'phtidiun :  M.ovai 

them,  fn  addition  to  (he  median  lacuna  there  arf  two  lateral 
iinae,  one  upon  each  bde.  Theteregionief  theeoHamendat  the 
nched  lyctem  of  ccclomic  ainuiea.  which  are  in  places  very  fine 
in  between  coclom  and  vascular  (yetcm.    tn  CUpiim  IClftti- 


pkomia)  (here  is  a  farther  brealni 
bctiiu  no  longer  eidits.  but  is  re 
eintit.  The  fanner  lodges  the  do 


he  latter  the  vtntnl.  blood- 


ce  surronndinf  it-,  A 


CHAETOSOMATIDA— CHAFER 


linui  lyHcm  ol 

tonglludiuJ  Ininfci.  oF  whfcli  Ibc 


GtallictilrlliJae 

iiti^iS?!SS 

■-fmiwock  H  i»tdy  fonvtd  dui  h 
id  imoni,  ihc  lUiymclaidimAu  u 


bnnchs  x  vucubc  ■yatena,  h  tbt  i 
tilt  tta  o(  iht  Ininuloa  of  <f»  bti 

■moiielheOUi--' ' ' 

the  epidennls. 
quntHm,  vUc- 

jirnUalt.    The, 

contain  bfood  cspjOari 


]|  lithe 


. — ,.^  flf  Binfj^fif  ^odofiw jMbrSi  ap- 

bttt  Dot  entering,  the  eixderTnii  in  the  PolycJuFic 

-  . "--ilirftiiieDtdepihrliunaiidDriin 


nppjmui  (boEh  of  which  fJuxacEen 
■llvrn  oihrr  CHrEiidiiFlal. 


d  DluIr.-^Tfae  fonvCi  and  their  dudft  i 


cf  OlifDchieti  the  Hiro- 
riablv  uflfurcd  coAdition 
iftLrice  of  a  copulatory 


oiri  (ctusiipimm)  tK 

csnllakiiUa.  Anwcvcr,  .....  .1^.1..,,.  «.... 

1  toMlKr  lo  (orm  ■  cMiIini»u>  bmd. 

ttsal  pun.    Eicbteitiianiiiuiniiatn 

by  nn  cl  an  efftmll  dun  inlh  ■  canmon  coUectini  duct  o(  -iti 
nde  of  the  bodr.  whkb  openi  on  lo  the  exieiiar  by  meani  ol  a  yt^ 

The  eit«CTt  duqw  an  dlliwd.  and  Ihne  a  a  palcb  ol  tilia  >t  ihe 
point  ivhcfv  thny  amuniuiiate  with  the  cavity  of  each  teatit^  The 
ovarif*  ar*  VBre  extuuive  in  loine  fonni  if  J,  OmbrunAus)  than 
in  otbcn.  whert  they  are  unalL  rounded, booicL  The  two  duett 
continuoui  tvilh  (he  goiudi  open  by  a  common  vagina  on  10  the 

tanentad  riie.    Thiu.  \*  P^ilaoun  tenini  (Ltmbert)  it  ha> 


In 


_»  Ibe  CD 

ct  leading 


each  other  by  a  infH 


_  -, teal  "ipetnMthecal  lac"    From  thli  an  equally  ilender  lub. 

proceed),  whidi  joiiu  JH  fellow  ol  the  opeoiite  tide,  and  the  tw 
a  thick,  walled  mba-whidic "■ =-      "■■ 

BKatiofled  typea  li 
in  the  Eudnlidak 

nephndii!  faaneli.  ' 


p  (O,  Barscr) 


protnidti.  _  That  ti 


tlopoiMit  bemat  bolbwed  01 


that  they  colEectively  are  TTpmenini 

tlirDdinea  difftr  irom  th    "' 
advance  oi  the  sonadt  ( 

Olbochaeu  that  pore  it  behiad  the  (onads  (aj 

-      ■■    ■■        ~    naybedivi- 


ClmnfcaHan.- 


-The  HirudiM 


i.)  aiym.hMcUidx.~fi  protruuble  prob 
nojawa.    TheblDodiicotoorlen.    PiMcb 
lii)  Gimlubiltiliiiat. — ' 
pwent.  ; 

(iiij  ^OKUtoMdliiai.—PioboKia 
d(  OUEOchan«ii 


Jintalluwfaniiliri:— 


;"™/sS 


nd. 


[  OUwchae.™ 
IrsiiSuiiilcad. 


but    ihorl.     Paired 


)»;  C.S. 


LiTEaATDU.— A.  O.  Kovalevity,  Bafi.  lab.  SlL  (St  Pc 
MDVCmbtr  Itoe)   MraalJioMaUn);      A.  G.   Bourne.   Quar 
UitT.  Sci.,  isa4;  A.  Oka,  Zcilicjir.  win.  Zatl.,  iki:   E. 
rich,  Qiun,  Jnm.  itkr.  Sii.,  1890;  W.  E.  Castje,  Bull.  U, 
Zool.,  1900:  A.  M.  Umbett.  Proc.  Asi.Sk.  C" 
Whim^q, /'mm.  Mvtpk^,  1869  and  1A91;  O.  ourEer,  ^auejv,  vru. 
Zeel.,  toM,  and  olher  mcoioin  by  the  above,  andliy  St  V.  Apithy. 
R.  Blanchard,  H.  BoIkui,  A.  Dendy,  R.S.  Bet(h,  ftc       (F.  E.  B.) 

CHAETOSOMATIDA.  a  I 

the  Nenatoda.     Indeed  Mechnikov.  ' 


and  C*.     .       . 

TriUkKkaela.  have  iwoUa 
third  Eonus  JUoUafrUlrr  hai  no  juch 
distinct  head,  though  tbe  body  may  be 
(woUen  anlnioiiy.  The  noulh  is  tct- 
minal  and  anteiior  and  niirounded  by  a 
ring  o(  spiculci  nr  a  baK-tinf  of  bookj. 
Scattered  hajti  oover  (be  body. .  Juii  in 
'        '    '    Cfioileioma 


t.  flapaildn  the  kr^ 
of  I'S  mm.,  thB«-.t*' 

i  j-u  nun.  The  nmvlh  openi  Malnir  female  of 
oejophajia, which  pajses  into  an  "artoj™  tJo^rrfji, 
thii  open*  by  a  ventral  anu.  B^.g^.  *  j^ 
little  in  front  of  the  posterior  tine ;  c.  aniH ;  4,  ovary  1 
Tha  testis  is  single,  and  its  duct  1.  ecneialivi  psrei  /, 


uated 


with  tl 


d  ventral  briitks. 


both 


Lble,  and  Ibe  oviducts  open  by  j 
middle  ol  tbe  body;  in  this  regi 

"■  '  ■    Rhabdstaita:    The  last^Damed  foi 


ItrjJ  pore  about 


to  Ibe  doreal  middle  luie  and  the  ctcepng  setae  arc  booked,  of 
a  tiner  sttutl-Sic  than  in  ClutlosoSa,  and  rituated  so  far  lora'ard 
that  the  vagina  opens  amongst  tbcnj.  Ck.  e^iafkaiaa  hu 
been  taken  in  the  English  Channel. 

See  £.  Mrchiakov,  Zeilicilr.  ui'ii.  Znof.  ivii.,  iity,  p.  iyi; 
Paaceri,  Aai  Aa.  Ifafali,  vii.,  1S7S,  p.  ;.  (A.  E.SO 

CHAFER,  a  word  uwd  in  modem  speech  to  dlslinguisb  the 
beetles  of  the  family  Scarabiuiiae,  and  more  espedally  those 
species  which  feed  on  leaves  in  the  aduli  stale.  Tbe  word  is 
derived  from  the  O.  Eng.  fea/«r,  and  It  it  interesting  10  Dole 
(hat  the  cognate  Cer.  Kafer  a  applied  to  beetles  of  all  kinds. 
For  the  chaiaclers  of  the  ScaTahatUae  see  CoiEOiTEaA.  This 
family  includes  1  large  numbcrefbeetici,  tome  ol  which  teed  en 


8oo 
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dniii  and  othen  on  vcfMiblc  ttaiuet.    Tbt  cockdufm  and  thelt 

a«i  illici  belong  id  the  tubfunilx  UtMtnlhiimt,  md  the 
iDK-duftn  LotheCddHJitutiubolli  Ibc  bnlla  eat  luvtt,  uid 
Ihcir  gniba  wpeai  ■  long  hU  luideTgnund  dcvourint  loou. 
In  BritiJD  the  MelfJonthiQta  that  an  luudly  noted  >*  injuriout 
are  ihe  two  ipcdcs  of  cockdufn  (.iidiAanilia  nitarii  and  if. 
hittxailaai),  luge  heavy  bcctlo  viih  black  pubetcent  jso- 
Ihorax,  bnwD  elytra  aAd  an  elongated  pointed  tail-peoceu; 
Ibe  numneT-diafn  (JUiiMifiit  ulMialii),  a  amaUer  pale 
brown  chafer;  and  the  ttiU  amallcr  gatden-chafei  oi  "  cocket- 
bundy  "  {Pkylloptrtka  korliiBla),  which  has  a  dark  gicen  pro- 
ihorai  and  biown  dytn-    Of  ihe  Cetoniioea,  the  beautiful 

damage,  npecially  in  gardem.  The  larvae  of  the  chafen  ire 
heavy,  uft^kinned  grubi,  with  hard  brovn  heads  provided  vilh 
po<reifu}  mandibles,  three  pain  of  well-developed  legi,  and  a 
BwoUen  abdomen.  Ai  they  grow,  the  brvae  become  atroogly 
fieied  toward*  the  venttal  sulface,  and  lie  culled  up  in  tbcit 
taiihen  celli,  feedio^  on  loolt.  Tbi  laival  life  tuu  K^-eiaJ 
yean,  and  in  haid  (rosli  the  grubi  go  tieep  dovn  awiy  from  the 
nirface.  Pupation  takei  place  in  the  autumn,  and  Ihoitgb  the 
perfect  inacct  emecges  from  the  cuticle  very  nxiQ  allerwarda, 

ill  way  to  the  upper  air  unlil  the  euulogiuDiiBfr.  After  pairing, 
the  female  ctawli  dawn  into  the  loU  to  lay  her  egp.  The  grubi 
of  chafen,  when  turned  up  by  the  plough,  are  greedily  devoured 
by  poultry,  jriga  and  varioui  wild  bjrdi.    When  the  beetles 

shaken  oR  the  trees  where  they  rest  on  to  sheets  or  tarred  boards. 
On  [he  continent  oi  Europe  chafen  are  far  more  numerous  than 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  rural  governments  in  France 
give  rewards  for  their  deitruclion.  D.  Sharp  stales  that  iD  the 
department  of  Scine-infirieure  8(17, 173,000  cockchUen  and 
647,000,000  larvae  were  UUed  io  the  four  years  pttcediog  1S7D. 

The  anatomy  of  JtfdnIfHMn  is  i-rry  Fully  deKribcd  in  a  clsni'cal 
nt'inoii  by  H.  E.  Stniii_-Dllrtkh«ai  IPans.  ItM).        (G.  H.  C.) 

CHAFF  [from  the  A.S.  etej,  allied  to  (he  O,  High  Get.  <*ni. 
a  husk  or  pod),  the  huski  left  after  threshing  grain,  and  alw  hay 
and  (iriw  chopped  fine  u  food  for  cattle;  hence,  Cgurtiively. 
the  refute  or  worthleM  part  of  anything.  The  colloquial  use 
of  the  word,  to  chaff,  in  the  unse  of  ta  banter  or  to  make  fun  of  a 

CHAFFARIHAS,  or  ZafrAllNES,  a  group  of  islands  belonging 
to  Spain  oS  the  north  c«sl  of  Morocco,  near  the  AlfEriaB 
fiODIiei,  it  n- 1°  tlx  ""th  ot  Cape  del  Agna,  The  largest  of 
thete  isles,  Dd  Congreso,  ii  rocky  and  hilly.  It  has  a  watch- 
house  on  the  coast  nearest  to  Morocco.'  Isabelta  II„  the  CeBttat 
Island,  contains  seven)  batteries,  barracks  and  a  penal  convict 
tclltemenl.  The  Spanish  goyemmeni  has  undertaken  the  cen- 
(tnKlion  of  brcakwaten  to  unite  (hii  island  with  the  neighbouring 
itlet of  EI  Key.  with  a  view  to  enclose  a  deep  and  already  sheltered 
anchongc.  This  roadstead  affords  a  safe  refuge  for  msny  large 
vessels.  The  ChaEarinas,  which  are  the  Tia  Imtlat  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Zu/rdn  of  the  Arabs,  were  occupied  by  Spain 
in  1848.  The  Spanish  occupation  aniicipaled  by  a  lew  days  a 
French  expedition  sent  from  Oran  to  annex  the  idands  to  Algeria. 
Tbe  population  of  the  islands  is  under  loeo. 

CHAFFEE,  ADNA  ROHAMZA  (i84>-  ),AmeTican  generil. 
was  bom  at  Orwell,  Ohio,  on  the  14th  of  April  1S41.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Dvil  War  he  entered  the  United  States  cavalry 
as  a  private,  and  he  rose  to  commissioned  rank  In  rMj 
becoming  brevet  captain  in  18$;.  He  remained  in  Ibe  army 
tfter  the  war  and  look  pail  with  dittinction  in  many  I  " 
canpAigni:  His  promotion  was.  however,  slow,  and  he  * 
the  age  of  &fty-ui  still  a  liuite)i*nt<«laDel  of  cavalry.  [ 
■Sqg.al  theoutbteakol  the  Spanish-American  War.  he  was  nude 
bclEudier-gcnetslandaoonalterwardsmijor-generaiotTolun 
In  the  Cuban  cwnpaign  he  won  particular  diitinciiun,  an 
victory  of  the  Americana  in  the  action  of  £1  Caney  waain 
measure  due  to  fail  careful  personal  reconnaissances  of  Che  ground 
l«  b*  (ttscked  and  to  the  endurance  of  his  own  brigade.    Aliei 


nvcTtingfoialimelothenBkol  biipdiet-geBCtal,  he  was  Bade 
a  raajor-gentral  U.S.V.  again  in  igoo  and  waa  ■ppoinccd  (• 
command  tbe  United  States  contiigetit  in  China.  He  look  ■ 
brilliant  and  lucccufiJ  part  ia  the  advance  on  Peking  and  the 
lelief  of  the  Lcgatiooa.  In  ifoi  bt  bccaiM  a  luiot-^iicnl  in 
the  regular  army,  and  in  1901-1901  conmaDded  (he  Diwinni  of 
the  PhilippinB.  la  1901-igoj  he  commanded  the  Depaninent  of 
the  East,  and  from  1904  to  ijoA  wai  duel  of  Ihc  leneial  siafl 
of  the  amy.  Jn  1904  he  iccsved  the  rank  of  lienleunl-gcDcnl 
in  the  United  States  amy,  being  the  fint  enliiKd  man  of  tbe 
regular  army  to  attain  thit,  the  highest  nnk  in  the  aervice. 
He  irai  mired  at  hit  own  request  on  the  itt  of  Febtuaty  ii>o<^ 
after  more  than  forty  yean'  service. 

CHAFFmCB  (PriniiOa.  udOs),  the  comnion  English  name 
of  a  bird  betoi^lng  to  the  bmily  PiintillUai  (see  Fmcai,  a^ 
disllogushed,  in  the  male  ici.  by  the  deep  greyish  blue  of  jta 
ctowHi  fcatbers,  the  yellowiih  green  oi  its  rump,  the  white  of  the 
wing  coverts,  so  di^xned  at  to  form  two  csmpicuoia  tiai*,  aad 
(he  reddish  brown  passing  Into  vinoui  red  of  the  thioai  and 
bieatt.  Tlie  female  ii  cliab,  butabows  the  same  while  aukinp 
aa  Qie  male,  and  tbe  young  males  taeeahle  the  females  unlil 
after  tbe  hnt  auluran  inoult,  when  they  gradually  aHune  the 
plumage  of  ihelr  ici.  The  chifEnch  breedi  early  in  the  seaian, 
and  its  song  may  often  be  heard  in  Febtuaiy.  Its  i^ett.  Kb:!}! 
is  a  model  of  neatness  and  syrometiy,  i  t  builds  on  treea  and  biohe^ 
preferring  such  as  are  overgrown  with  moss  and  Uctient.  It  ii 
chiefly  composed  of  moss  and  r-ooI,  lined  inieniiUy  with  gr;ss, 
wool,  leithen,  and  whatever  soft  material  the  locality  affords. 
Tbe  outside  coosifta of  BOSS  and  lichens  and  according  toSelby. 
"  is  always  accordant  with  the  partici^arcoloviof  itiaitoation.'' 
When  bmll  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  the  nest  is  somewhat 
slovenly  and  untidy,  bciug  often  composed  of  bits  of  dirty  straw. 
pieces  ot  paper  and  blackened  noiB;  in  one  InllaDce.  oe>I 
Glasgow,  the  author  of  the  Birdi  tj  On  Weil  >/  Scotfinirf  found 
seveiil  postagc-itanpi  thut  em[>lDyed.  It  byi  four  or  five  eat 
of  a  pale  puipUaii  buS,  atteaked  and  spotted  wiib  purpltsh  red. 
In  tpiiog  the  chafEncb  n  destnctivi  to  early  flowen,  and  10 
young  radithet  and  turnips  just  >i  tbey  ajjpeai  above  the  surface; 
in  lununer,  however,  it  feeds  principally  en  inscctt  and  their 
larvae,  while  In  autumn  acid  winter  its  fond  coniisti  of  gram  and 
other  sectia.'  On  tbe  continent  of  Europe  the  chaSsKh  is  a 
favourite  song-bird,  especially  in  Gennany,  where  great  utent  ka 
ispaid  tolls  training. 

CHAFIH6-DIIH  (from  the  0.  Fr.  tkauJiT.  to  make  wacm). 
a  kitKl  ol  portable  gnte  heated  with  charcoal,  and  toed  for 
cooking  or  keeping  food  warn.  In  a  Sf^t  (orm,  and  heated 
over  a  spirit  lamp,  it  is  also  uned  tot  cooUng  various  dainty 
dishes  St  table.  The  employment  oI  the  chafing-dish  for  the 
latter  purpose  has  been  largely  restored  In  modem  cookery. 

CHAOOI,  a  group  of  atolls  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  belonging  I* 
Britain,  disposed  hi  drcujar  form  round  tl     "' 


soathaades 
Egmonl,  Danger, 


Lsideol  tl 


7o'  ss'  tc 


1°  51'  E.     The  ai 

">ch  has 


mfcn 


»lhe 


on  Diego  Garcia,  which  liei  on  the  iOulh-easI  side,  and  is  nearly 
ij  m.  long  by  e  m,  wide.  The  lagoon,  which  h  eneloscd  by  m 
coral  bairicn  and  accessible  to  the  hrgest  vessels  on  'he  norib 
side,  forms  one  of  the  Gnnt  natural  baiboun  in  the  world.  The 
group,  which  hasa  total  land  ate*  of  76tq.  n.,  i*  dependent  fo 
administrative  purposes  on  Mauritius,  and  it  regularly  vrsiid 
by  vessels  from  that  colony.  The  only  product  is  cocoa-nut  oB. 
of  which  about  106,000  gallons  art  annually  cipcrtcd.  Tk 
French  occupied  the  islands  in  1  jgi  from  Mauritius,  and  tbeoil 
industry  (from  which  (be  group  is  lonictlmes  cafled  the  <K1  bhadi) 

CHAGRES,  a  village  of  the  Republic  ol  Panami,  on  Ihi 
AtUntie  coast  oi  the  Isthmui,  at  the  nouth  of  the  Chagres 
river,  and  about  S  m.  W.  of  Colon.  It  has  a  harbour  from  10  le 
i>  ft.  deep,  which  it  difficult  to  enter,  however,  on  acroont  gl 
ban  at  its  moulh.    The  port  was  dlKOVcrcd  by  Columbus  is 


1 5o>,  and  *M  opened  for  Inllic  with  Pi 

oust,  by  way  of  Uie  Chagm  river,  i 
With  the  dcclme  o[  Porto  Bdlo  ii 
Chigres  bccsme  the  chief  Allintii  pott  ol 
tt  Ihe  height  of  in  Jmpoitmnce 
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cum  at  Cairo, 
have  been  of 


le  Iithmi 


:o  CaJifo 


I  1849  «T 


jfgdd- 


itly 


,  with  DO  evidence 
the  mouth  oi  the 
ddtroyed  by  Sir 


Ltdy  f<^]owiiix. 
nijwoy  in  1B55,  however,  truvn  wu  cuve; 
ChifTsuon  became  a  village  of  misecaUe  hi 
of  its  fanner  impoTtaiiM.  On  ■  high  rock  1 
rjv«  stamli  Ihc  caatlc  of  Lorenio,  which  wi 
Kenty  Morgan  when    be   ciptumi    the  .   , 

vas  rebuilt  aooa  afterwanla  by  the  SpuiardL  Chagrea  was 
again  captured  in  1740  by  Brjiish  forces  under  Admiral  Edvard 
Vemon, 

CHAIX  (through  the  0.  Fr.  bIsik,  rkaiu,  Ire.,  from  Lat. 
taliiu),  1  seriel  of  linlo  of  tneUl  or  other  miteiiai  »  connected 
logclhcr  [hat  the  whole  fanu  a  6eiibte  band  or  cord.     Ch: 


of  the  cl 


weigh!,. 


riety  of  pi 


re  objects,  supporting  < 


Museum,  in  Ihe  Egyptian  n 
•ncieni  Egypt  they  appeal 

and  f[i[ded  wood,  Ihey  were  covered  with 
jpporied  upon  represenia  lions  of  the  lega  of 
I  or  Ihe  figures  of  eaptives.  An  ano-ch«ir  in  fine 
pmervation  found  in  a  tomb  in  the  Valley  of  Ihe  Kings  il 
astonishingly  similaT,  even  in  small  details,  to  that  "  Empire  " 
style  which  loUowed  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Egypt.  The 
eailiesi  monuments  of  Nineveh  represent  a  chaic  wiDuul  a  hack 
but  wiLh  taslefuliy  carved  legs  ending  in  lions'  claws  or  bulls* 
hoofi;  othen  are  supported  by  figures  in  the  nature  of  carya- 
tides or  by  animals.     The  eailiesi  known  form  of  Greek  chair. 

■Coodatralght  up,  front  and  back.  On  Ibe  f ricie  of  the  Parthenon 
Zeus  occupies  a  aquare  seat  with  a  bar-back  and  thick  turned 
legs;  it  is  ornamented  with  winged  sphinxes  and  the  feel  of 
beasts.    The  chaiacteiistlc  Roman  chairs  were  of  marble,  also 


the  in»'gnia  of  an  order  ot  knighthood; 
which  to  hang  a  jerelied  or  other  pendant,  a  walch,  ttc  {v 
CoLua).  Ornamental  chainsare  nudewitha  great  v*rie(yi 
links,  but  those  intended  Cor  utilitarian  purposes  are  mostly  of 

link  to  prevent  its  sides  fiDm  collapaing  inwards  under  slrair 
whereas  In  open  link  chains  the  links  ha  vt  no  studs.  Theadditio 
a{  studs  is  reckoned  to  increase  the  load  which  Ihe  chain  ca 
■alely  bear  by  so%.  Small  chains  of  the  open-tink  type  at 
to  a  gnat  extent  made  by  machinery.  For  larger  sius  Ih 
smith  culsoSs  length  of  iron  rod  of  snitible  diameter,  forms  i 
whilehottolhcshapeof  Ihe  link  by  repeated  blows  of  his  hammei 
and  welds  logclher  ihe  two  ends  of  the  link,  previously  slipped 
inside  its  fellow,  by  the  aid  OC  the  same  tool;  in  some  cases  the 
bending  is  done  in  a  mechanical  press  and  the  welding  under  a 
power  bammcr(see3UaCAIi.E).  Wddliaschalnsarealsomadc; 
in  A.  G.  Sirathem'i  proccsi.  for  instance,  cruciform  steel  bars 
are  pressed,  while  hot,  inlolinks,  each  without  join  and  engaging 
with  its  neighbours.  Chains  used  for  transmitting  power  are 
knowp  as  pilch-chains;  the  chain  of  a  bicycle  (^.p.)  is  an  example. 
Fiom  the  use  of  the  chain  as  eir^Ioyed  to  bind  or  fetter  a 
l^itoaer  or  slave,  ctnnes  Ihe  figurative  Application  to  anything 

argunenls,  Au.,  connected  by  succession,  logical  sequence  or 
reasoning.  Specific  uses  are  for  a  measuring  line  in  land-survey- 
Ing,  consisting  of  100  links,  i.e.  iron  rods,  7^<ja  in.  in  length, 
making  it  yds.  in  all,  hence  a  lineal  measure  of  that  length; 
and,  a«a  nautical  term,  lor  the  contrivance  by  which  the  lower 
afarouda  of  a  mast  are  exlerided  and  secured  to  the  ship's 
aides,  consisting  of  dead-eyes,  chain-plates,  and  chain-wale  or 

CHAIR  (in.  Mid.  Eng.  cAsre,  throogb  O.  Fr.  tlutlri  or  iibiiicre, 
from  Lat.caU(ifra,laterc<i/oirs,Gr-nitt^,  scat,  cl."cathidial"; 
the  modem  Fr.  form^cjboije,  a  chair,  has  been  adopted  in  English 
withaparticuiar  meaning  as  a  form  of  carriage;  ^Agirg  in  French 
b  still  used  of  a  professorial  or  ecdeaastical "  chair,"  or  mlicdra), 
a  movable  seat,  usually  with  four  legs,  for  a  sln^e  person,  Ihc 
most  varied  and  famiUar  article  of  dameatic  furniture.  The 
chaii  it  of  eilreme  antiquity,  allhou^  tor  many  centuries  and 
indeed  for  tfaousaods  ot  years  it  was  an  appana^  of  stale  and 
dignity  rather  than  an  artide  of  ordinary  lOc.  "  The  chair  "  is 
atiil  exlemiveiy  used  as  the  emblem  of  authority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  aad  in  public  tneelingt.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until 
the  t6th  ceotnry  that  il  became  common  anywhere.  The  chest, 
Ihe  bench  and  the  stool  were  until  then  the  ordinary  seats  ol 
everyday  life,  and  the  number  ol  chaiia  which  have  survived 
from  an  earlier  dale  is  eacccdin^y  limited;  most  of  such  ex- 
amples are  of  ecclesiastical  or  saigneurial  origin.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  chairs  of  temote  antiquity  is  derived  almost  enlirely  f 


.whidi  have  come  do 


The  moat  famous  of  the  ve 
from  a  remote  antiquity  is  the  reputed  chair  of  Si  P 
Peler'i  at  Home.  The  wooden  portions  are  much  decayed,  but 
it  would  appear  to  be  Byaaniine  work  of  the  Aih  century,  and 
ID  be  really  an  andeot  itdia  laUlatia.  Il  has  Ivoty  ctninga 
repreaentlii  the  labours  of  Hercules.  A  few  pieces  of  an  earlier 
oaken  chair  have  been  let  in;  the  existing  one,  Gregoioviua 
says,  k  of  acada  wood.  The  legend  that  this  was  Ihe  curule 
chair  of  Ibe  senator  Pudens  is  necasarily  apocryphal.  It  is  not, 
as  is  popularly  supposed,  enclosed  in  Bernini's  bronxe  chair, 
bul  is  kept  under  tripje  lodr  snd  exhibited  only  once  in  a  ccnlnry. 
Byiantium.  like  Greece  and  Rome,  affected  Ihe  curule  form  of 
chair,  and  in  addition  to  lions'  Iieadi  and  winged  figures  of 
Victory  and  dolphin-shaped  aims  used  also  the  lyre-back  which 
has  been  made  familiar  by  Ihe  pseudo-classical  revival  of  the 
end  of  the  iSthcenluiy.  The  chair  of  Maiimian  in  Ihccathedial 
of  Ravenna  is  believed  to  date  from  the  middle  of  the  6lh  cenlury. 
It  is  of  marble,  rcnnd,  with  a  high  back,  and  is  carved  in  high 
relief  with  figures  of  saints  and  scenes  from  the  Gospels — the 
Annunciation,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  flight  into  Egypt 
and  the  baptism  of  Christ.  The  smaller  spaces  are  filled  wilh 
carvings  of  animals,  birds,  flowers  aod  foliated  ornament. 
Anotherveiy  ancient  seal  is  the  so-called  "Chair  of  Dagoberl"  in 
the  Louvre.  It  is  of  cast  bronie,  ibatpened  with  the  chisel  and 
partially  gQI;  it  isot  the  curule  or  faldslool  type  and  supported 
upon  legs  terminating  in  the  heads  and  feet  of  animal.  The 
seat,  whidi  was  probably  of  leather,  has  disappeared.  Its  attri- 
bution depends  entirely  upon  the  sUlemeoI  of  Suger,  abbot  of 
St  Denis  in  the  1 2th  century,  who  added  a  back  and  arras.  Its 
age  has  been  much  discussed,  but  VkJkt-le-Dui:  da  led  il  10  early 
Memvingian  limes,  and  it  may  in  acy  caae  be  taken  aa  Ihe  oldest 
faldstool  in  existence.  To  the  same  generic  type  belongs 
ibbols'  choir  of  Gtaslonbuiyi   luch  chsir 


-eadily  be  Uken 
ItUisltriam  in  til 


veiled.     The 


■ned.     II  is  of  an  ai 
cred  with  gilded  fu 


and  of  oak,  aj 


which  loni 

ic  raamples  we  find  the  chair  mono- 
poli«d  by  Ihe  ruler,  lay  or  eccteaiaaticEl,  to  a  tomparalivdy 
late  date.  As  the  seat  of  authority  It  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
lord'a  taUe,  on  bis  dais,  by  the  side  of  his  bed.  The  seigneuiial 
chair,  commoner  In  France  and  the  Netherlands  than  in  England, 
is  a  VEiy  inutialing  type,  appnaimaling  in  many  respects  lo 
the  episcopal  or  abhatial  throne  or  stall.     It  early  acquired  a 

variable,  and  the  lower  part  was  dosed  in  with  panelled  or 
carved  front  and  lidca — the  seat,  indeed,  wu  nfto  hinged  and 
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nnetima clOKd  with ■  key.    Thil  m instill  uid  lo ill"  in  " 

the  lime  when  llic  loid  or  Kigoeur  sal  "  in  his  chair  "  Tbne 
throDc-like  luti  wrre  ilwiyi  irchituiural  In  chinclcr,  and  u 
CoUiic  feeling  vtwed  loolc  Ibe  diltinctivc  cturaclerii^a  ol 
Reniiuuia  woik.  It  wis  owing  in  giul  measuie  to  the  Re- 
naisunce  that  the  chair  ctued  to  be  an  appiDa|c  ot  stale,  and 
became  the  customajy  companion  of  whomsoever  could  aSord 
to  buy  il-  Odcc  the  idea  of  privilege  fadfd  the  chair  q>ecdily 
came  into  geaeitl  use,  and  almost  at  once  began  to  leSecl  the 
fashkna  of  the  hour.  No  piece  of  furniture  has  ever  been  lo 
close  ao  indei  to  sumptuary  changes.  It  has  varied  in  sixe, 
shape  and  stuidineu  with  the  fashion  not  only  of  women's  dress 
but  of  men's  liao.  Thus  the  chair  which  was  not,  even  with  its 
arms  purposeiy  suppressed,  too  ample  during  the  several  reigns 
ol  some  form  or  other  of  hoops  and  farthingale,  became  monstrous 
vihca  tboe  pmtuboiances  disappeared.  Again,  the  cosiiy  laced 
coils  of  the  dandy  o(  the  iSth  and  eariy  igth  centuries  were  so 
Ihtratened  by  the  ordinary  form  of  seat  that  a  "  conversation 
chaii"  was  devisol.  which  enabled  the  buck  and  the  tuffler  tout 
with  his  face  to  the  back,  his  valuable  tails  >*""^»g  unimpeded 
over  the  front.  The  early  chair  almost  invariably  had  arras,  and 
it  towards  the  dose  of  the  i61h  century  that  the 


imaUer 


m  grew  CO 


The  nujority  of  the  chairs  of  all  countries  untU  the  middle  of 
the  i^thcenlury  were  t>f  oak  without  upholstery,  and  when  it  bo- 
came  customary  to  cushion  them,  kather  was  sometimesemploycd ; 
subsequently  velvet  and  silk  were  extensively  used,  and  at  a 
later  period  cheaper  and  often  more  dursbk  materials.  Leather 
was  not  infrequently  used  even  for  the  costly  and  elaborate 
chain  of  the  faldstool  form — occasionally  sheathed  in  thin  plates 
of  sUvet-^bich  Venice  sent  aU  over  Europe.  To  this  day, 
indeed,  leather  is  oae  of  the  most  fiequenlty  employed  materials 
for  chair  covering.  The  outstanding  chaiacierislic  of  most 
chain  until  the  middle  ol  the  ijlJi  ccntuo'  was  mosiivmess  and 
■oliitiiy.  Being  usually  made  of  oak,  thq'  wert  of  considerable 
weighl.  and  it  was  not  until  the  introductioa  of  the  handsome 
Louis  Xlll.  chain  with  cane  bocks  aad  seals  that  either  wdght 
or  solidity  was  reduced.  Allfaough  English  fumiluie  derives 
so  (ilensively  from  toreieD  and  especially  French  and  Italian 
models,  the  earlier  fonas  of  Engli  ji  cbalrs  owed  but  little  lo 
ciotlc  influences.  This  waa  especially  the  case  down  lo  the  end 
of  the  Tudor  period,  after  which  Fiance  begui  to  set  her  mark 
upon  the  British  chair.  The  iquat  vgticly,  with  heavy  and 
sombre  back,  carved  like  a  piece  of  paoelKng,  gave  place  to  a 
liUer,  mole  slender,  and  inon  elegant  form,  in  which  the  Irame- 
work,  only  wu  carved,  and  allempli  were  made  at  ornament 
in  new  direclions.  The  slreicher  especially  offered  opinnunities 
which  were  not  lostopoa  Ihc  cabineLmakera  of  the  Kntontion. 
From  a  mere  uncorapiombing  ctoss.bar  intended  to  sttrngthen 
the  construction  it  Uosumed,  almost  suddenly,  into  an  elaborate 
tcroU-wotk  or  an  eictcdingly  graceful  temicircular  onuunenl 
connecting  all  four  legs,  with  a  vas<N«hapcd  knob  in  the  cvntre- 
The  arms  and  legs  of  chairs  of  this  period  were  scrolled,  the 
splats  of  the  back  often  showing  a  rich  arrangement  of  spirals 
and  scrolls.  This  most  decorative  of  all  types  appears  to  have 
been  popularized  in  Engliind  by  the  cavaliers  who  had  been  in 
exile  with  Charles  11.  and  bad  become  familiar  wilh  it  lo  the 
norih.westtRi  parts  of  the  European  coalioent  During  he 
reign  of  William  and  Maty  Iheie  charming  forms  degcnented 


T  since  their  time  piacijcaljy  no  new  type  has  luied,  and  Id 
I  main  chancteristics  the  chair  of  the  >oUi  century  ia  llie  diiccl 
trivative  of  that  of  the  later  rSth. 

The  tSth  cenlDiy  was.  indeed,  the  golden  age  of  the  cbair, 

especially  in  France  and  England,  between  which  diere  waa 

'derable  give  and  take  of  ideas.     Even  Diderot  could  not 

in  from  writing  of  Ihem  in  his  EncytlapUit.    The  typical 

1  Seize  chair,  oval.backed  and  ample  ol  seal,  with  descending 

and  rourui-reeded  le^  covered  in  Bcauvais  or  some  such 

lapcstry  woven  wilh  Boucher  or  Watteau-like  scenes,  is  a 

gracious  object,  in  which  the  pedod  reached  its  hi^-water 

mark.     The  Empire  brought  in  squat  and  squabby  shapes, 

comfortabk  enough  no  tloubl,  but  entirely  destitute  of  inspira- 

English  Empire  chain  were  of  Un  heavier  and  more  sombre 

than  those  of  French  design.    Thenceforward  the  chair  in  all 

ised  lo  attract  the  artist.    The  art  mmau  school 

illy  produced  something  of  not  unpleasing  bmplicily; 

ten  its  elJorts  have  been  frankly  ugly  or  even 

grotesque^    There  have  been  practically  no  novelties,  with  the 

perhaps  lA  [he  basket-^hair  and  such  hke,  which  have 

te  poBsible  by  modem  command  over  maleiial.     So 

much,  indeed,  is  the  present  Indebted  to    tlie  past    in    this 

mailer  that  even   iJie  revidTing  chair,  now  so   familiar   in 

olBcea.  has  a  pedigree  of  aomethmg  like  four  "'"'■■"'*  (see  also 

Seoih^ciuii).  Q.  P.-B.) 

CHAISE  <lhe  French  for  "  chair,"  through  a  transfereBce  from 

"  sedan<hair  "  to  a  wheeled  vehicie) ,  a  ligh  t  twt>.  CO*  four-wbeckd 

irriaEe  with  a  movable  hood  or  '*  calash  "\  the  "  pos|.cluisc  " 

-travelling  carriage  of  the    iSlh  and  early  Igtlk 


'  and  mort  rectangular,  with 
more  or  lesi  fiddle-shaped  splat  and  a  cabriole  leg  with  pad  fi 
The  rnore  oiDaiDenlal  examples  had  cane  leats  and  i]I-{: 
portioned  cane  backs.  From  theie  forms  wasgmdually  devebpcd 
the  Chippendale  chair,  with  its  ctaborstely  interlaced  back,  ' 
graceful  arms  and  square  or  cabriole  legs,  the  latter  terminal 
hi  the  daw  and  ball  or  the  pad  loot,     Hcpplewhite,  Shen 

and  Adam  all  aimed  at  lightening  the  chair,  which,  even  in  the  !  demand  for  a  new  genera 
master  hands  of  Chippendale,  remained  comparatively  heavy.  I  by  the  Eutychian  Theodi 
The  endeavour  incceeded,  and  the  modem  dialr  is  everywhere  successor,  Harcian, a"  Hi 
comparativeiy  slight.  Chippendale  and  Hep^dewbite  between  summons,  five  lo  six  bun 
then)  deiennined  what  appears  to  be  the  final  form  of  tbechair, '  Roman  Icgalis  and  Iwo  Ai 


.     Itwi 


idfou 


and  with  the  driver  riding  poBtiUlon. 

CRAKRATA,  a  mountain  cantonment  in  the  Dehrk  DoB 
disiiict  of  the  United  Provinces  of  India,  on  the  range  of  hill* 
overlooking  the  valleys  ol  the  Jumna  and  the  Tons,  at  an 
elevation  of  7000  ft.  It  was  founded  in  ift66  and  &nl  occupied 
in  April  1 869. 

CHAt>CBDON,  mote  concclly  CausmOH  (mod.  KadikeaC),  la 
andent  maritime  town  of  Bilhynia.  Jn  Asia  Minor,  almcot 
directlyoppositeByaantium,  south  of  Scutari.  ItwaaaMegajiam 
colony  founded  on  a  aite  10  obvioialy  inferior  to  that  which  waa 
within  view  on  the  onioaite  shore,  that  it  received  from  the 
oracle  the  name  of  "  the  City  of  the  Blind."  In  its  eariy  lustory 
it  shared  the  fortunes  of  ByiantiuAi,  was  taken  by  tiie  satmp 
Otanes,  vacillated  long  betweot  the  Lacedaemonian  and  the 
Athenian  inlercsis,  and  vaa  at  last  bequeathed  to  the  Romaiis 
by  Attains  IILofPeigamum  (113  I.e.).  llwns  partly  dcatroyed 
by  Mithiidates.  but  recovered  during  the  Empire,  and  in  a-D.  4$i 
was  the  seat  ol  the  Fourth  General  CoundL  II  tell  undci  the 
lEpealed  attacks  of  the  barbarian  hordes  who  crossed  ovei  alia 
having  tava^^  Byaantium.  and  furnished  an  eDcaraprDcnl  1» 
the  Penians  under  Chosnes.  i.  616-616.  The  Turfci  used  it  u 
a  quarry  for  building  inateriala  for  Constantinople.  The  site 
!s  now  occupied  by  the  viUago  of  Kadikcui  ("  Village  of  the 
Judge  "),  which  forms  thc  tenth  "  cerde  "  of  the  munidpality 
of  Omsianiinople.  Pop.  about  33.000.  of  whom  Soeo  are 
Moalemi.  There  ii  a  large  British  colony  wilh  a  dturch,  and 
also  GrTck  and  Armenian  duirches  and  schools,  and  a  Iraising 
college  for  Roman  Catholic  Anneniana.  To  the  S.  an  Ibe  luim 
of  Panteichion  (mod.  Feaiii),  when  fielisarius  il  said  to  have 
lived  in  retirement. 

Si?  J.  von  Hammer.  CnUaMlim, fulls  (Path,  (811)1  Mumv's 
Haiulbaiijar  CamUMinepIt  (Londoo.  1900). 

CHALCEDOH,  CODNCIL  OF,  the  fourth  ecnmenical  ODDDCil  ol 

the  Catholic  Church,  was  held  in  451,  its  occasion  being  tbe 

Eutychian  heresy  and    the   notorious  "  Robber  Synod  "  {see 

EuTvcREi    and    Eni£BUS,    Couhcil   of),    which  called  focih 

a  the  East  and  in  the  West 


id  that  waa  ignorrd 
II.,  but  speedily  granted  by  his 
St."  In  rc^nnse  to  the  impciid 
bishopo,  all  Eastern,  except  the 
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ttbofOctabcKSi.  TbetHtbc^aJRianedafaeilMIiiilegBM* 
ibe  rifht  Id  prtiide,  ind  iiuifllcd  thit  U17  act  tliAt  f Bilal  Id  TecoTC 
thdr  tpfsttvai  mmU  be  innlid.  The  fint  isiion  wu  uimuLtn- 
ow;  pu^  iedinfl  rui  hi^,  mad  ■cuiILdui  ud  vulgEr  cpitluu 
wire  baadied  to  ud  Irs.  Tbe  icu  of  Ihc  Robber  Synod  wae 
tUBdnedi  fnud,  violoicc  uid  ooeicioa  ncn  durged  ■gaimi 
it;  iti  entire  proceedingi  were  unmUedi  uid,  it  tbe  tbird 
•HAion,  Its  [eader,  Dioscurus,  wu  deposed  ajid  degraded.  The 
empciot  requested  ■  declatatisn  oi  Uie  true  (ailh;  bul  the 
lentinent  of  tbe  council  «u  oi^med  Id  ■  nev  lymbid.  Il 
contenird  itseH  witb  reaffirming  tbe  Nicene  and  ConstantiBo- 
poliian  creeds  and  tbe  Epbesine  foimula  o[  431,  and  acopting, 
only  alter  euminatioo,  tbe  Cbii^talogicil  tlatetnew  cc>Bt)iiii«i 
in  the  EfiiUla  Dcimatka  U  Leo  I.  (^ .«,)  to  f  lavium*.  Tbui 
the  csuncii  lejeOed  butb  Mettarianiira  and  Eutycbianisiii,  and 
stood  upon  the  doctrine  ibat  Cbrifl  bad  tiro  nalurei,  aeh 
peilecl  in  iUcU  and  escb  dislioet  Irom  tbe  other,  yet  perfectly 
nnl  ted  in  one  pcrwn,  wbo  wu  a  t  once  both  God  uid  man.  Witb 
Ibis  tlalemept,  vbich  «as  ioimaUy  aubieribed  in  tlie  fttacna 
of  Ibc  emperor,  the  denlopinent  at  the  Cbiistohigical  doctrine 
""inH"    -'-'""'  "       o      .       u  con 


Tbert 


nivetsies  and  tbe  lilce. 
[D  tbe  generally  received 


11  oI  propoaals 


efoUolrQ: 


of  discipline,  com{11aints,  cL 
Canoni  veic  idopUd,  thirty  1 

cigbt,  end,  as  Hefele  points  o 
tbirUeth  arc  properly  not  ca 

Its  of  tbe  council  of  OialcFdon 
I  (l)  tbe  approval  of  the  canons  of  Ibe  Gist 
xmndls  and  of  tbe  synods  o(  Ancyn,  Neo- 
Caesarea,  Cbangn,  Antioch  and  Laodicea;  (>)  forbidding  trade, 
•ecniar  poiwits  and  war  to  the  dergy,  bisfaops  not  even  being 
Rllawed  10  administer  tbe  properly  o(  their  dioceses;    (3)  (or- 

likewise  iorUdding  the  Estabiisbment  of  a  tnonasteiy  in  any 
diocese  wilbont  tbi  consent  of  tbe  bishop,  or  Ibe  disestabliab- 

dtposition  an.  ordination  or  clerical  appointment  made  for 
money;  forbidding  "  absolute  miHnatlon  "  (i.e.  witbout  assign- 
ment to  a  putictitar  charge),  tbe  translation  of'derica  eioept 
for  good  cause,  the  enrolment  of  a  cleric  in  two  churcbei  at  once, 
■nd  the  perfonmnce  of  sacerdotal  functions  outside  of  one's 
drocese  without  letters  of  conunendBtion  from  one's  bishop; 
(5)  confirming  tbe  jurisdictron  of  bishops  over  aU  cler]<3,  regular 
and  secular  alike,  and  punishing  with  deposition  any  conspiracy 
against  episcopal  autborify;  (6)  establisbing  a  gradation  of 
cccieslasttcal  tribunals,  viz.  Mshop,  provincial  synod,  exarch 
of  the  diocese,  patriarch  of  Constantinc^le  (obviously  the  council 
could  not  ben  have  been  iegiElating  for  (be  entire  church); 
forbidding  derics  to  be  running  to  Constantinople  with  com- 
plaints, wilbont  the  consent  of  their  respective  bishops;  (■/) 
confirming  the  posseKlon  of  tnral  parishes  to  those  who  had 
actually  administered  ihem  for  thirty  years,  providing  for  the 
adjudication  of  conSicttng  claims,  and  guaraatedng  the  integrity 
of  metropolitan  provinces;  (8)  confirming  the  third  canon  of 
tbe  second  ecumenical  council,  which  accorded  to  Conslanti- 
Dople  equal  privHeges  (£«  ipafii^a)  witb  Rome,  and  tie  second 
rank  among  Ibe  patriarchates,  and,  In  addition,  granting  18 
ConttanliiKiple  patriarchal  jurlidlcUon  over  Pontui,  Asia  and 
Thrace. 

Tbe  Roman  legates,  who  were  absent  (designedly  ?)  when  this 
famous  twenty-eighth  canon  was  adopted,  protested  against 
it.  but  in  vain,  tbe  imperial  commissioneis  deciding  in  favour  of 
fU  regularity  and  validity.  Leo  L,  although  he  recogniied  tbe 
Gou  ncil  as  ecumenical  and  confi  rmed  itsdoctrinaldecrees,rejefted 
canon  iTviH,  on  Ibe  ground  that  it  contravened  tbe  siith  canon 
of  Nicaea  and  infringed  tbe  rights  of  Aleiandria  and  Antloch. 
In  what  proportion  «al  for  the  andcnl  canons  and  the  tights 
of  othcn,  and  Jealous  fear  of  enctoachment  upon  bis  own  juris- 
liictian,  w«t  mixed  in  themolivesof  Lco,itwauIdbe  interesting 


c  Qolnknt  Council,  69)  (ate 

The  en^ieTor  Mardan  apfoored  tbe  doctrinal  decrees  of  tbe 
coQOcil  awl  cajoiiMd  iSbaa  in  rtgard  to  theological  questions. 
Eutychcl  and  Dioacnraa  and  their  foUowen  wei«  deposed  and 
banirind.  But  bamooy  wai  not  tbua  to  be  reatoted;  hardly 
had  Ibe  cooDcfl  dlnolved  when  the  church  was  plunged  into  Ite 
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Calcedony  (somechgts  caDed  by  6. 
wniera  caauamuc/,  ■  variety  of  native  aitica,  often  used  as  an 
ornamental  stone.  The  present  application  of  Ibe  term  is  com- 
paratively modem.  The  "  cbalcedonhu  "  of  Pliny  was  quite 
■  different  mfaeral,  being  a  green  itone  from  tbe  coppet-mlnca 
of  Chalcedon,  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  tbe  name.  There  has  been 
jomeconfnsfonbetwera  chalcedony  and  the  ancient  "carcedonia," 
a  stone  which  seems  to  have  been  a  carbunale  from  Alrica. 
brought  by  way  of  Carthage  (KnwT;4ii').  Our  chalcedony 
was  probably  included  by  Ibe  ancients  among  the  various  kinds 
of  jasper  and  agate,  eipedally  the  varieties  termed"  leucacbatci " 
and  "  cetacbates," 

By  modem  mineraloglstg  the  name  chalcedony  is  restricted 
to  those  kinds  of  silica  which  occur  not  in  distinct  crystals  like 
ordinary  qoatti,  but  in  concretionary,  mammillatcd  or  stalac- 
titic  foims,  wbicb  break  with  a  fine  splintery  fracture,  and 
display  a  delicate  fibrous  itfuc  ture.  Chalcedony  may  be  regarded 
as  a  micro-CTystalHne  form  of  quarts.  It  is  rather  soiter  and 
less  dense  than  crystaUized  quarts,  its  hardness  being  about 
S-S  and  its  specific  gravity  sS,  the  difference  being  probably 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  opaline  silica  between 
the  fibres.  Chalcedony  b  1  tianilucenl  substance  of  rather 
wniy  lustre,  presenting  great  variety  of  colours,  though  usuilJy 
white,  grey,  yellow  or  brown.  A  tare  blue  chalcedony  is  some- 
times polished  under  the  name  of  "  sappbirine  " — a  term  applied 
also  to  a  distinct  mineral  (an  aluminium-magnesium  silicate) 
from  Greenland. 

Chalcedony  occurs  as  a  secondary  mineral  in  volcanic  rocks, 
representing  usually  the  sDica  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of 
various  silicates,  and  deposited  In  cracks,  forming  veinj,  or  in 
vesicular  hollows,  forming  amygdaJes.  Its  occurrence  gives  the 
name  to  Chalcedony  Park,  Arizona.  It  Is  found  in  the  basalts 
of  N.  Inland,  the  Faroe  Isles  and  Iceland:  it  Is  common  tn 
tbetrapsoftbeDeccaninlndia.andlnvolcanicrodcs  in  Uruguay 
and  BiaziL  Certain  fiat  oval  nodules  from  a  decomposed  lava 
(augite-andesiie)  in  Uruguay  present  a  cavity  lined  with  quartz 
crystala  and  enclosing  liquid  (a  weak  saline  solution),  witb  a 
movable  air-bubble,  whence  they  are  called  "  enhydros "  or 
water-stones.  Very  fine  examples  of  stslactitic  chalcedony,  in 
whimsical  forma,  bave  been  yielded  by  some  oi  (he  Cornish 
coppct-mines.  The  surface  of  chalcedony  is  occasionally  coaled 
with  a  delicate  bluish  bloom.  A  chalccdonic  deposit  la  the  loim 
of  concentric  rings,  on  fossils  and  fiagments  of  limestone  in  S. 
Devon,  is  known  as  "  orbicular  silica  "  or  "  beekite,"  having 
been  named  after  Dr  Heniy  Beeke,  dean  of  Bristol,  who  hrsi 
directed  attention  to  such  deposits.  Certain  pscudomorphs  of 
chalcedony  after  dalolitc,  from  Haylor  in  Devonshire,  bave 
received  the  name  of  "  haytoiile."  Optical  eiaminition  of 
many  cbalcedonic  minerals  by  French  minetaTogists  luj  shown 
that  they  ate  aggregates  of  various  fibrous  cryitaUine  bodies 
differing  froip  each  other  in  certain  optical  characters,  whence 
they  are  distinguished  as  separate  minerals  under  such  names 
ascaleedonii  e.pseudocal  cedoni  (c  ,quartzine,  lutcdteandlussaEile. 
Many  coloured  and  variegated  chidcedonies  are  cut  and  polished 
"  '    ■  '        described  under  special  headings. 
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CHALCIDICUM— CHALDAEA 


CHALCIDICDM,  in  Romui  archilcctun,  the  voUlnik  or 
poitico  o[  k  public  building  apemng  on  to  ilu  loium;  u  in  tlw 
buliuof  Emntciciijii  Pompeii,  4ad  tbe  basilica  oJ  Comtuitinc 
■I  RoDK,  where  it  vu  plit*d  at  Mie  end. 

CHALCU,  the  chief  town  of  tbe  i«l*nd  of  Eubon  in  Gruce, 
lituated  on  the  itnit  of  the  Euripus  at  iii  ninowest  poinL 
Hie  naune  b  preserved  from  antiquity  and  ii  derived  from  the 
Greek  x^^*^  4^^per,  IwMue),  Ihou^  tliere  is  no  Iiice  of 
My  mines  in  the  nei^bourhwxL  Cluldi  waa  pcoiried  by  an 
lonit  stocJt  which  early  developed  great  mduslrial  and  qoloniong 
■Clivity.  tn  the  Slh  and  7th  centuries  it  founded  thirty  town- 
tfaipi  on  the  peninsula  of  ChaJddice^  and  several  important  dtiet 
tn  Sicily  ($.i.).  Its  niineral  produce,  melal-work,  purple  and 
pottery  not  only  found  markets  amons  these  seCtlemeuta,  but 
were  disuibutcd  over  Ihc  Mediterranean  in  the  ships  of  Corinth 
and  5«mo9.  With  the  help  of  these  alUci  Chalcia  cn^ged  llie 
tjval  League  of  its  nei^bour  Erctria  (f.v.)  in  the  so-caUcd 
Lelanline  War,  by  which  it  acquired  the  best  agricultural  district 
of  EubocA  and  became  the  chief  city  of  the  island.  Early  in  the 
6th  century  its  prosperity  was  t>rokFn  by  a  disastrous  war  with 
the  Athenians,  who  eipcUed  Oie  ruling  aristocracy  and  settled 
a  dciuchy  on  the  site.  Chalcis  suliscqucnljy  became  a  mem- 
bei  of  both  the  DcHin  Leagues.     In  the  Hellenistic  period 

rulers  controlled  central  Greece.  It  was  used  by  Idngs  Antiochus 
m.  ol  SyrU  (191)  and  Mithradates  VI.  of  Pontus  {SS)  as  a  base 
foi  invading  Greece.  Under  Roman  rule  Chalcis  retained  a 
measure  of  conmerciat  prosperity;  since  (he  6th  century  a.d. 
it  again  served  as  a  fortress  for  the  prateclion  ol  central  Greece 
against  notlhern  invaders  From  1309  it  stood  under  Venetian 
control;  in  1470  it  passed  to  the  Ottomans,  who  made  it  the 
£eat  of  a  pasha.  In  i6Sfl  it  was  successfully  held  against  a 
altong  Venetian  atiack.  The  modern  town  has  about  10,000 
ijibsbitauts,  and  maintains  a  considerable  export  trade  whic^ 
received  an  impetus  from  the  esiablishiacnt  ol  tailway  eonneiio 
with  Athena  and  Peiraetu  (1Q04).  tt  is  composed  of  twoputa- 
the  old  walled  town  towards  (he  Euripus,  called  the  Cattni, 
where  the  Jewish  and  Tuiltish  families  who  have  remained  ihcr* 
mostly  dwell ;  and  the  more  modern  suburb  that  lies  outside  i 
which  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Creeks.  A  part  of  the  walla 
Ibe  Casln  and  many  of  the  housca  within  it  were  shaken  dov 
by  the  earthquake  of  1S94;  part  haa  been  demolished  in  tJ 
widening  of  the  Euripus.  The  most  interesting  object  is  tJ 
church  of  St  Paraskeve,  which  was  once  the  chief  church  of  tl 
Venetians;  it  dates  from  the  Byzantine  period,  though  mai , 
Hi  its  aichitcclural  features  are  Western.  Ihere  is  also  a  Turliish 
mosque,  tbi<3i  ia  now  used  as  a  guaid.houia. 

AuiHouiiES.— Siraba  viL  fr.  II,  x.  p.  447;  Hemdolus  v.  77: 
Tbocydides  i.  IJ;  CorBu  Inter.  Aukanm.  Iv.  (l)  a7a.  iv.  (l)  10,  iv. 
ft)  p.  31:W.  is.  L^ir.TnniU  a  fJ<iHlnmGrtat  (London,  iSlj), 
ii.  ^94-370;  E-  Curtius  in  tffmHj,  x.  (1876),  p.  2»  kh.;  A.  Hahn. 
Ltmit  flUt  (Berlin,  18S4);  H.  DondorH,  Di  Ktbui  audadnuium 
(COltillgen.  1S69);  for  minaje,  B.  V.  Head,  HiiUria  WKWomm 
iOxfoniT  1*87).  pp- 303!;  anif  art.  NuuisuArics:  G™*  1  Euboca. 

CBA1C0HDTLS>  (or  Ckalcocoihiylas),  UOHICUS,  the 
only  Athenian  Hyiantine  writer.  Hardly  anything  is  known 
of  his  lile.  He  wrote  a  history,  In  ten  books,  of  the  period  from 
1198-1463,  describing  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire  and  the  rise 
ol  the  Ottoman  Turks,  which  loims  the  centre  ol  the  narrative, 
down  to  the  couqucal  of  the  Venetians  and  Mathits,  king  of 
Rungaiy,  by  Mahommed  II.  The  capture  of  Constantinople 
be  rigbdy  regarded  as  an  historical  event  of  hr-reaching  im- 
portance, although  the  comparison  of  it  to  the  fall  of  Troy  is 
hardly  appropriate.  The  wotk  intidcDially  gives  a  quaint  and 
interesting  sketch  of  the  manners  and  civiliution  ol  England, 
France  and  Germany,  whose  assistance  the  Greeks  sought  to 
obtain  against  the  Turks.  Like  that  of  other  Byiantine  writers, 
Chalcondylea'  chronology  Is  defective,  and  his  adherence  to  the 
old  Creek  geographical  nomenclature  Is  a  source  of  confusion. 


men  In  Atbeni  during  the  itrucgle*  beCweo)  the  Gtsk  and 
Fnnkish  nabln.  Hit  model  is  Thncydides  (scoKiling  to  Bekkcr, 
Uemdotus);  his  lasignage  Is  tolerably  pure  and  concct,  his 
ityle  aiDpte  and  dear.    The  ten,  hovevei,  b  in  a  very  cotnipl 
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r J  uonicui  arid  bti  br(Kh«'  in  Greek  by  An- 

Clksynaih  ■  phyudan  cl  Toledo,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 

of  (be  1Mb  ccMuiy  (t«  C  HopT.  Ofonfau  (rftt-^onHHo,  1S73)- 
Uis  bralher,  DeketUhb  Ciulcondylks  (i4it-i5ii),  was 
bore  In  AUkm.  In  1447  he  aiignted  to  Italy,  when  Cardinal 
Besaarknt  gave  hira  his  patronage,  tie  betamc  famous  as  ■ 
teacher  of  Greek  letters  and  the  Platonic  {ABosophy;  in  146J 
waa  made  professor  at  Padua,  and  in  1479  he  was  summoned 
,'  honaio  At'  Medid  to  Florence  (o  ^  the  professorship 
vacated  by  John  Argyropoulos.  In  1493  he  iwnonred  to  Milaii, 
when  he  died  In  ijii.  He  was  associated  with  Marsilius 
Ficinus,  Angehis  PoUtianus,  and  Theodoius  Gaaa,  m  the  revival 
of  letters  in  the  western  world.  One  of  his  pu^^  at  Floreiue 
was  the  famous  Jaha  Reuchlin.  Demebius  Chalcoodyle* 
published  the  editlo  princepa  of  Homer,  Isocratea,  and  Suidat. 
and  a  Greek  gruomar  IBrtUmala)  in  die  form  of  qneaticMi  and 


1W3). 
CHALDAEA.  Thetr 


'  Babykmia  " 


"  Babylonian] 


i  "  Chaldaeans** 

equivalents  lor 

ajoaea  waa  really  the 

name  01  a  country,  usea  in  two  senses    It  was  first  applied  to 

the  eitrcmc  southern  district,  whose  ancient  capita]  was  the 
dly  el  BU  Ytkln,  the  chief  scat  of  the  rcnowDCd  Cbaldaean 
rebel  Mcrodach-baladan,  who  lisiaascd  the  Assyriaa  kingi 
Sargoa  and  Sennacherib.  It  ia  not  as  yet  possible  to  fix  the 
exact  boundariea  of  the  original  hoioe  ol  the  Chaldaeans.  but 
it  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  long  atn^tch  ol  alluvial 
land  situated  at  the  then  acparalc  moutba  ol  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  which  rhrcrs  new  combine  to  flow  into  tlu  Persian 
Gull  in  the  walcrs  of  the  majestic  JiluUJ  al '.arsi. 

extensive  application.  In  the  days  of  the  Assyrian  king  Rajnmln- 
nirtti  111.(813-78] B.C.),  the  term  mai  Kaiifl  covered  puitkally 
all  Babylonia.  Furthennore,  Merodach-baladan  was  called  by 
Saigon  II.  (714-705  B.C.)  "  king  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans" 
and  "  king  of  the  land  of  Bit  Yakin  "  after  the  old  otpilal  city, 
but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  Merodach-baladan 
had  the  tight  to  (be  title  "  Babylonian."  The  tadal  disiinciioi 
between  the  Chaldaeans  and  the  Babylonians  prvpcr  aerim  to 
have  existed  until  a  much  later  date,  atthou^  it  is  almoil 
certain  that  the  former  were  originally  a  Semitic  people.  That 
they  diflcredfrom  the  Arabs  and  Arainaeans  isalsoscen  from  the 
disUncUon  made  by  Sennacherib  (705-681  hjl]  between  the 
Chaldaeans  and  thoe  races.  Later,  during  the  period  covciiLg 
the  fall  ol  Assyiia  and  the  rise  of  the  Neo-Babylonian  etnpirc, 
the  term  mal  KaldH  was  not  only  applied  to  all  Babyh»iia, 
but  also  embraced  (he  lerlitory  of  certain  foreign  oatAus  who 
^"^"'  (xxiiL  n)  under  the  ^^prrw^Tl 


A*  already  indicated,  the  Chaldaeans  were  most  probaUj 

a  Sendtic  people.  It  Is  hkely  that  ihey  fint  came  from  .Aiabia. 
the  aUKioied  ori^aal  home  <^  the  Semitic  races,  U.  a  veiy  ear!y 
dale  along  the  coast  of  (he  Persian  Gull  and  aetlkil  in  the 
neighhourhoodofUr("i;rariheChaideea,"Gen.ii.i8).  whence 
they  began  a  leties  of  encroachments,  partly  by  warfare  and 
partly  by  immigration,  against  the  other  Semitic  Bab]ri«iiaas- 
Tbeae  aggressions  after  many  ceoiuiiet  coded  in  the  Chaldaean 
supremacy  ol  Nabopolaasar  and  lua  successors  {c.  6^  B  K 
although  there  is  no  positive  prooi  that  N'^iopoUasaf  was 
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poRlr  CIttUuu  in  hlnxL  Tte  wdden  liac  oi  Ibe  liter  Biby- 
luiu  tmpin  under  Ndwchidtmr.  ibc  iob  of  Htbopolitai, 
mut  tave  iHKkd  u  noduc*  w  ihoniiith  an  •nwliuDUiog  of 
11  ud  BibjFloAiuu,  *liD  kkd  tbeKWCsn  beco 


■lock,  thu  in  tbt  c«une  at  Uma  no  pcKCpU'bla  dilcnaca 
oiiUd  beivecn  then.  A  umilu  «m«^i»illoB,  (lihoB^  in 
Ihit  one  of  im  peoplM  oigiully  ncUl)'  ditUnCl,  ku  Ukta 
plm  in  modem  tioict  betMOi  ihc  Uu£ho  Titui  knd  the 
Chinoe.  Il  is  quite  cvidcot,  ioi  cunplc,  fiooi  the  ScmiUc 
cliruur  ol  Ihe  Clulduu  klDi-BUW),  thU  the  iMtunge  ol 
tbcK  rhilikrurt  diSucd  in  iw  my  Ciou  ibe  oidiniiy  Scioiiic 
BibykHuui  idiom  which  «u  pnciically  idoiUol  wiU  llui  ol 
Aoyrii.  Copitqnendy,  the  leno  "  Qulduu  "  aunt  quit* 
lutunlly  lo  be  weii  in  liLer  d^ys  »  •ynoDymoui  vilh  "  Biby- 
looiin."    When  luhie^ueoUy  the  B»hyloniin  languiCE  w>nL 

wrongly  Itimed  "  Chaldce  "  by  Jerome,  beaiue  il  *»»  Lbe  only 
lanjiuge  known  Lo  him  wed  in  Babylonii.  Thit  enoc  wu 
followed  uniil  »Teiy  recent  d»Ie  by  in«ny  icholiTi. 

The  (krivaiion  ol  Ibe  luune  "Ctailduan"  is  cutttracly 
uncemin.  Peter  Jenien  hai  ronjeclured  wilbi)i|ht  piotAtiility 
Ihil  the  Chslikeini  wen  Scmiliud  Sujnen*n>,  U.  >  non- 
Semitic  iribe  which  by  toniict  with  Semitic  influence*  bad  lost 
iti  wivni]  character.  Tbeic  leena  U>  be  little  or  aa  evidence 
to  tupport  luch  a  view.  Fiiciliich  DelitBch  derived  the  name 
"Chihlacan"  ~Ki,idlm  [mm  the  non^Semilic  Ka^tci  who 
bcid  the  nipieinacy  over  practically  aU  Bibylonia  durinf  an 
cilcmlcd  period  (t.  1783-1100  B.C.).  Tbi*  theory  Hcmi  al» 
10  be  eitrcmdy  improbable.  It  i>  much  moic  likely  that  thi 
name  "  Chatdican  "  it  connected  with  the  Semitic  ilem  iaillda 
(conquer),  in  which  caie  Kjiidi-KaSdi,  with  the  well-knawn 
interchange  tH  t  and  /.  would  mean  "  conqunon."  Il  ii  alio 
pouible  Ihat  KaUa-KaUn  it  CDnncclcd  with  Ibe  picper  name 
Che»d,  who  i>  lepresentsi  u  bavinf  been  the  oqikew  oi 
Abrabam  (r^en.  iiii.  11}.  Tben  ia  do  cunneiion  wbMevct 
between  tbe  Black  Sea  people*  called  "  Chaldacani "  by  XcM- 
phon  [Anai.  vii.  ts)  and  tbe  Cbaldacan*  of  Babylonia. 

In  Daniel,  the  term  •'  ChaldMam"  ii  very  commonly  employed 
wilh  the  mtaning  "  t^tiologen,  atuonomen,"  whicb  KOse  alto 
apf>can  in  the  clatsiral  authon,  notably  in  Heivdotu*,  Stiaho 
and  Diodonis.  In  Daniel  i.  4,  by  the  opieoian  "  tongue  ol 
Ibe  Chiliiaeans,"  the  writer  evidently  meant  the  languaje  in 
■hkh  the  cclcbmtcd  Babylonian  works  on  ailrotsiy  and  divina- 
lioB  were  oompo&ed.  Il  ii  now  known  that  Ihc  lilcniy  idiom 
a(  the  Babylonian  wiM  men  waa  Ibe  non-Semitic  Suncrian; 
but  it  ii  not  probable  that  the  late  aulbor  oJ  Daniel  (i.  16S  R.C.) 
wu  aware  ol  this  lact. 

The  word  "Cbaldacan"  is  used  in  Daniel  in  two  lenaa.  Ill* 
applied  as  ebewheie  in  tbe  Old  Testament  as  a  race-name  to  the 
Babytoniam  (Dan.  iii.  S,  v.  30,  ix.  •);  but  Ihe  capretsioii  ia 
used  olleoer,  either  as  a  name  [or  »ime  qiecial  class  ol  magldau, 
or  as  a  litm  for  magidaiu  in  general  (ii.  1}.  The  transfer  al  the 
name  ol  Ihe  peepte  to  a  spedal  dasi  is  pcrhapa  to  be  ciplaincd 
in  the  foUowiog  maaur.  As  Just  ihown,  "Cba1d»an"  and 
"  Babyloniaa"  iii  become  in  later  timts  pracUcilly  synonymcais, 
but  Ihe  term  "  Chaldaean"  had  lived  on  in  the  secendaty  re- 
stricted sense  of  "wiiemea."    The  early  XdUi  had  selicd  and 


held  fi 


of  old  Si 


re  of  the  primitive  non-Semitic 
exliemely  probable  that  tbesc  Chaldaean  Semite*  were  to  strongly 
Influenced  by  theEonlfiidviUiatianas  loadoptiteTenlualiy  as 
ibeir  own.  Tben,  a*  tbe  Oialdaeant  aoon  became  tbe  dominant 
people;  tbe  priestly  CMte  of  Ibat  legion  devckiped  into  a  Chd- 
daean  institution.  Il  li  reasonable  to  conjcciuR  thU  touthem 
Babylonia,  tbe  borne  of  tbe  old  culture,  auj^Ued  Babylon  and 
other  important  dlies  wilh  piieitt,  who  from  their  descent  were 
correcdy  oiled  "Chaldaeau."  This  nsmcin  later  limes,  owing 
lo  ibe  ladal  imalgaination  of  tbe  Chaldaeans  and  Babylonian*, 
lost  its  former  national  force,  and  became,  aailoccun  in  Dankl, 
•  distinctin  tppellslkn  of  the  Babylonian  priestly 


Babykmian,  which  hu  do  etymologial  CoODtidoii 
with  XbMa,  m*y  b**c  ooDtrfbuted  puoBomaatkally  Ivwudi 
tin  popukr  ue  of  Ihe  Vaa  "  ChaldKan*  "  for  Ibe  Babyloiiiu 
'.    (See  aba  AnaOLOOV.) 

aaAiuBi.— DelalCR,  Lai  OMtaa  Juiju'i  la  Jirmd.  it  Frmf. 

iHik.  (lUo):    WliKlOer,    [/utoriiidCtiiHii  ur  allnr.   Cridi. 

I.  DO.  n  <r.:  Cdct.  Btii.  ■.  Aiiyr.  {ia9iy  p[>.  Ill  It.;  Prince. 
■  Damiil  {I(w).  pp.  S^i :  «  iUki  BABTLOHrA  and 
AmuaaidSuKiaaiiBSviuUAii.  U.D.  Pa.) 

applied  to  (be  Anmaie  portion* 
EoB  uid  Daniel  or  10  Ibe  vtinamlii 
ilthtOldTc*unMot(teeTuouii).   Tbeeiptau- 

fonncr^  tdspHd  *ad  *nbodl(d  in  tbe  mbm  Chaldee  ia 
thai  Ibe  thuigt  took  pUca  In  Babylon.  That  the  ■o.called 
Bibliol  Chaldoe,  In  which  coBatderable  portions  of  the  books  of 
Eiia  and  Daniel  an  wiillen,  wa*  really  the  language  ol  Babylon 
was  sapposed  to  be  dear  ftoin  Din.  B.  4,  where  Ihe  Chaldaeans 
are  said  to  have  spoken  10  tbe  king  in  Aramaic.  But  the  cunei- 
foim  insoqilton*  show  Ihal  tbe  language  ol  the  Chaldaeans  was 
Asayriao;  Hid  an  eumlDalton  of  Ihe  veiy  large  part  of  Ibe 
Hefaiew  Old  TeMament  wriiien  later  than  the  oUe  prove*  con- 
duihdy  that  tbt  subaiitBtioa  of  Aramaic  Im-  Hebraw  at  tbe 
vcmaculai  of  PaleatiDe  look  place  very  gnduoUy.  Hence 
■cbolan  are  now  igned  that  tbe  term  "  Cbatdec  "It  a  BiknoBKr, 
and  thai  the  dialect  10  called  il  rally  the  laoguage  ol  tbe  South- 
Weatem  Arameani,  who  wen  Ihe  immediate  oeicbboun  ol  the 
Jew*  (W.  Wright,  Ctmparalnt  Orammat  tfUit  Similif  Xaagaafa, 
p.  16).    (See  Smnic  LAKOuaGEa.) 

CBAUCS  (thiODgh  ■  ceoual  O.  Fr.  form  ol  the  LaL  colia, 
coficu,  cup),  a  drlnking-vesscl  of  tbe  cup  or  goblet  form,  DOW  only 
used  of  Ibe  cup  used  ia  the  celcbmlion  of  the  Eucharist  (;.>.). 
For  the  varieui  forma  which  tbe  "  cballce  "  10  used  bat  taken, 
see  DuncHC-Vtisiu  and  Pute.  When,  in  the  eudiariitic 
leivice,  waici  is  mixed  wilh  Ibe  wine,  tbe  "  diilice  "  ii  knOKH 
as  Ibe  "  miied  chalice."  This  has  been  customary  both  la  the 
Eastetn  and  Western  Churchu  from  early  limes.  The  Annetuu 
Church  doe*  sot  uie  Ihe  "  mined  chalice."  Il  was  used  in  Ibe 
English  Cbutch  before  the  Refonnalioru  According  to  the 
present  law  of  the  Engllsb  Church,  the  miiing  of  tbe  water  wilh 

re°tf'll  is  not  done  ceremonially  (£>li'i>  V.  MiulMocik.  18AS, 
L.R.  I  P.C.  iii:  Stad'v.  Bf.  nf  jUmoJo,  1891,  A.C.  66*). 

CHALIBB,  JOSEPti  (i747'i7ii]),  French  ReviriuIIoBiit.  He 
vas  desiined  by  bis  laailly  for  the  church,  bul  enlsttd  businett, 
and  became  a  partner  in  a  firm  at  Lyons  for  which  he  travelled 
in  the  Levant,  In  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  was  in  Faiis  m 
1789,  and  entendiutoEclations  with  Marat,  Camille  Deamoulins 
and  Robeipiem.  On  hit  return  to  Lyons,  Chalier  was  the  Gist 
to  be  named  member  of  the  munidpal  bureau.  He  organised 
the  national  guaid,  ^plicd  the  civil  cnnslitution  ol  Ibe  dcigy, 
and  regultlHl  tbe  finances  ol  tbedtysoaslo  laithe  rich  heavily 
and  spirt  Ibe  poor.  Denounced  to  the  Legidative  Aaembly 
by  the  directory  of  the  department  at  Rboae-et-Loiie  (at  having 
made  a  nocturnal  domiciliary  perquisition,  he  was  sent  to  the 
bar  of  llw  AsiemUy,  which  approved  of  bis  conduct.  In  the 
elctrion  (or  mayor  t<  Lyonsi  in  November  i7si,hewssde(e«ted 
by  a  Royalist.  Then  Chalier  became  the  orator  and  liadct  of 
the  Jacotaas  of  Lyons,  and  induced  the  otixT  revolutionary  dub* 
and  the  rommuDe  ol  his  dty  loanst  a  great  number  ol  RijyalisU 
in  the  nigfat  of  the  5th  and  6lh  of  Felnaiy  ijgj.  "nie  nuyor, 
supported  by  Ibe  natkjnal  guard,  opposed  this  ptojecl-  CbaUer 
demanded  ol  tbe  Convention  the  eatafiUahmentefarevoluiionaiy 
tribunal  and  the  levy  ot  a  icvohitiaiiaiy  1019  at  Lyon*.  Tbe 
Convention  refused,  and  tbe  utl-nvolutI(HUiy  paity ,  eoccuragcd 
by  this  refusal,  took  action.    On  the  i«th  and  3otb  of  May  179J 


dpalily  and  Chalier  arrested.  On  tbe  tjlb  of  July,  In  spite 
o{  Ihe  ordei  of  the  CoiiventiiHi,  be  «>*  brought  before  Iho 
criniinal  tribunal  of  the  Rhoue-el-Loire,  ci^ndemned  10  death, 
and  guHloIined  the  neil  day.  The  Tertorisis  paid  a  veritable 
vonhip  IB  his  memory,  as  to  a  martyr  of  Liberty. 
SeeN.Wabl,  "filudenrOldier-InKnH  IIArwae.  I.niiv.,- 


8o*  CHi 

CHALK,  Ihc  name  glvm  to  anr  toH,  pulvciulent,  pure  while  ' 
limatone.  The  woid  n  so  old  one,  having  lu  origin  in  ihe 
Sanm  cak,  and  Ihc  bud  lorm  "  kilk  "  {«  itill  in  ok  inHngu 
therountiyfpHiofUncoliiihirc.  Thf  Genii»nKflUcompreh»n(fa 
all  forms  of  Umolone;  therefore  x  spediJ  lenn.  Kriult,  is  nn- 
ployed  for  chalk — Ftcnch  craie,  flora  being  used  a*  >  comrriDn 
same,  denotiog  s  particular  malerial.  (he  vnjtd  wac  (ubtequenlly 
uliliud  by  geoloKi^ls  as  an  appdlilioa  for  the  CAalk  formatiat-j 
and  u  prominent  wg>  tlua  fDimatloB  in  the  eyo  of  Ihe  eirlier 
woclien  that  it  imposed  iu  name  upon  a  wbole  syMem  of  tatkt, 
the  Cretaceous  (LaL  crrta,  ihalk),  although  thii  roclt  itidf  a  by 
DO  means  generally  charaCI£ri$tLC  ol  (he  lynlera  as  a  whole. 

The  Chalk  formalion,ia  addilion  to  Ihe  typical  <halk  matirial 
— CJrio  scrifltna — compriMS  several  vaiiiUona;  at^Uaceous 
kinds— £r(/a  narga  oi  Lisnaeus— knovn  locally  as  malm,  mar), 
dunch.  kt,;  and  harder,  more  atony  kinds,  called  ng,  IiecslODC, 
rock,  huilock  oi  hanock  in  diacient  districts.  In  certain  parts 
ol  Ihe  [ormalioii  layecs  of  nodular  fUnls  (f.i.)  abound;  in  puis, 
it  is  inclir>ed  lo  be  sandy,  or  to  contain  grains  of  glauconitc 
which  was  originally  confounded  with  another  green  mineral, 
chlorite,  bcDa  the  name  "  chloritic  nuvl  "  applied  to  one  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  chalk.  In  its  purest  form  chalk  consists  of 
from  «J5  lo  99%  oF  calcium  carbonate  (carbonate  of  limel;  in 
this  amdilion  it  b  composed  of  a  maMof  fine  granular  part  icics 
held  together  by  a  somewhat  feeble  calcareous  cement.  Tlie 
patlides  are  mostly  the  broken  tests  ol  foraminifera.  akwg  with 
lhed£brisof  Khinodeim  and  mollmcaDsbelh,  and  many  minute 
bodies,  like  t«ccoIiUi)i  of  lomtwbit  obscure  nature. 
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Chalk  wilhoul  Flinu."  "  Chalk  mad  er  Cney  chalk."  wu  generally 
in  UT4  jn-Enelaad  until  W.  WhiukereilabliabedlbetDUowiiia  order 
in  186S^ 

Upper  Chalk,  with  flinu 


Lower  Chalk  \  chalk  with  few  flinti 

(dulkwilhoui" 
Chalk  Marl 


]  Tollornhoc  (tone 


auhdiviSm'bcim'rriA'Wtift  note  ' m'n^ij^ cUa^'mtii 
ItM  •rhcB  d'Olbfaiqr  pnpoicd  the  term  St*Bnitit  for  the  Upper 
Cluak  *ad  7W«>n  for  the  Lower:  later  be  diriiM  (be  Turnini, 
(iviK  the  Baa  Onmimm  to  the  lower  portion.    The  nibdivin 
of  d'OrUgny  were  based  upon  th<  [oaul  conlenu  and  ddi  upon 
Klholoneat  eharacten  o(  the  rocks.    In  1I76  ProT.  Ch.  Bat 
■howid  how  d'Oibigny's  dastiAcatloa  might  be  applied  to 
Britiab  chalk  rocks;  and  thii  ■cbema  has.been  lenenLly  adoj 
by  geologitts,  although  there  is  pome  divergence  of  OfunioD  ai 
thceiact  position  of  the  base  line  of  the  Cenonunian. 

The  accompanying  tabic  shows  the  clanineation  now  adopte, 
EnKtand,  with  the  sonal  fossils  and  the  coMinentsI  names  ol 


Since  Prof.  Bamls  iatiodaccd  Ihe  ional  syitm  of  subdivisieB 
(C.  Evant  had  uud  a  limiLar  scheme  sis  ynneailier).  our  know. 
ledge  of  the  English  chalk  hat  been  greaityiacnased  by  the  work 
ol  Jukes-Bmwne  and  WiUiin  Hill,  and  particaUrly  by  [he 
laborious  ttudtes  ol  Dr  A.  W,  Rowe.  Instnd  of  employing  the 
miied  assemblage  of  animals  indicated  as  tone  losails  in  tk 
table,  A.  de  Groasouvre  proposed  a  scheme  tm  the  north  of 
France  based  upon  ammonite  faunas  ahme,  which  he  contended 
would  be  of  more  genetal  applicabillly  (Xaclercfai  »r  Jo  Criir 
.Sn^Mcura,  Paris,  1901). 

The  Upper  Chalk  has  a  maiimum  tbicknesa  in  England  ol 
about  loDo  Ft.,  but  posi-crctaceOBs  cmion  has  removed  much 


re  typically  chalky  than  the  Iff 


miled  to  the  lowet  pottloiB,  when 
some  of  the  ccmpaci  limestones  a^^  known  as  "  chalk  rock.' 
ThelhlctinessoflheMiddleCbalk  varies  from  about  10010140ft.: 

portions.  The  whole  it  mare  compact  than  Ihe  opper  ttsgi. 
and  nodubr  layeis  are  more  frequent — the  "  chalk  rock  "  oF 
Dorset  and  the  Isle  o(  Wight  belong  lo  this  stage.  At  the  base 
Is  the  hatd  "Melbonitw  nek."  Tile  IhicfciHSs  ol  the  Lorn 
Chalk  in  England  varies  Iram  6a  to  140  ft.  This  stage  includa 
part  of  the  "white  chalk  without  (Kois,"  the  "chalk  tnail," 
and  Ihe  "grey  chalk."  TheTottemboestoneiSBhard  IrecstoM 
found  h>cally  in  ihb  stage.  The  basement  bed  in  Norf<rik  is  a 
pure  limestone,  but  very  frequently  it  is  marly  with  grains  oF 
sand  and  i^uconite,  and  often  mnlaiu  plnsphatk  nodules: 
this  fades  it  equivalent  to  (he  "  Cambridge  Gteemand  "  o( 
somedistrfcts  and  the"  chloritic  mart"  of  otFiers.  In  Devonshire 
the  Lower  Chalk  has  become  thin  sandy  calcareous  series. 

The  chalk  can  be  tiaced  in  En^snd  from  Flanibanju^  Had 
In  Yorkihiie,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  to  Ihe  coast  o(  Donct; 
andit  notonly  underlin  tbewiKdeof  IheS.E.  comer,  whtreil 
b  often  ob^rurcd  by  '1>rfLaT7  drposfts.  but  it  can  be  foDowed 
across  the  Channel  into  notthern  France.  Rocks  ol  the  simt 
age  as  the  chalk  ate  widespread  {see  CamcEons  Syfteii); 
but  the  variety  of  limatone  properly  called  by  this  name  il 
almost  confined  to  the  An^o-Pariaian  basin.  Some  chalk  occvn 
In  the  great  Cretaceous  dfpaaits  of  Russia,  and  In  Kansas,  Iowa. 
Nebraska  and  S.  Dakota  In  the  United  States.  Hard  white 
chalk  occurs  in  Irriand  In  Antrim.and  on  theoppoate  sboTcol 
Scotland  in  Mull  and  Morven. 

Ecemmlc  Predatls  ef  Ok  Cfal*.— Common  chalk  has  btea 
frequently  used  for  rough  biulding  purposa,  but  the  mott 
important  building  stones  are  "  Beer  stone."  from  Beer  Hod 
In  Devonshire,  "  Sutton  alone  "  from  a  little  north  of  Beer,  ind 
Ihe  "  Tollemhoe  stone."  It  is  burned  for  lime,  and  when  miiot 
with  sfflnc  form  of  clay  is  uacd  for  the  manufacture  of  cemeaL; 
iri  has  been  used  alone  for  thb  purpose.     As  a  manure, 


Keiemwiiflfa  mtcr&nala 


-isssa 


Htlaiut  fhimi.  CImlk  m 


Tatbrahdina  grtitUii 


nA^Jobonj, 


S.e.  and 


the  chalk  are  nsnl 


a  been 
clayey  land.  Flints  Irom 
For  mad  metal  and  concr 
emfdoyed  In  bmlding  as 
Pbosphatic  nodules  Fvr  □ 
worked  from  the  chloritic 
bridge  Creensasd,  ind_ti 

Ciply  in  Bd^ura  and  Ptcardy  is 
Fiance.  Chalk  is  employed  in  the  nuns, 
fodore  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  the  prepon. 
tion  of  carbon  dioiidc,'  and  in  many  olbrr 
chaslcat  pnctases:  also  lot  making  paiDtt. 
onyoBs  and  tooth.powder.  Wl^imt  <* 
Sfinik  rkile,  toed  to  polish  glas  ani 
metal,  is  purified  chalk  pi^nred  1^  tritont- 
ing  common  chalk  with  a  large  quantity  et 
ntn.  whidi  it  then  decanted  and  alkmd 
to  dcpcmt  the  finely-divided  putxhs  it 
holds  in  auapeniian. 


CHALKHItI^"CHAIiENGER"  EXPEDITION 

I  u  Id  ih>  DoVM  of  loatlNn  EDfblAduid  (Ik 

WoLdi  of  Yaik^ra  ud  limvlaahin.    The  hiB*  •»  olUn  i 
Kcted  by  clcaD-cul  diy  viUcys.    It  loraw  fine  diS>  « the 
Df  Keil,  YeiUiin  Mid  DeveuMic. 
Chalk  B  mploycd  mnlkiiull)'  u  ii  lay 
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>hkh  lira  ■  black  itTHlt,  B  thit  it 
initial.    »»—  duU  a  a  kind  of  oi 
b  *a  iovon  caitiqr  vuiety  of  buDiatllci    AbkI  cUit  ii 
■oft  nikqr«f  RouMe,  ■  faydiated  nnsBcAm  Bbatc^ 
T»igii»imH—pnliHiiiieamiianJlheBiiliih  chalk  b  a«ahr 
n  Iff  IIh  GaMat  Smtnf  1/  lb   UmiHd  K 
-—  "  iks  of  Briuin,"     -'   " 


"  The  Crdaceoua  Rocka  ot  . 
'  ■  h  MbHosraphy).  by  Jukn 
■■-"-- "of  flu  En^  Cm 


L  ii.  TQCU,  voL  iiL  loiu 


.  i6aD7),  Elij^iili  poet.  TmaoDgaby 
kim  an  induded  in  Iiaak  Wahon's  Cm^ioJ  iliiflir.  and  in  i6g] 
■ppeand  "  Tbealma  and  Clearcbiu.  A  Paatot^  HiUMy  in 
■RUDth  and  casta  Vene.  Writtaa  long  iIdcc  by  John  Chilkliill. 
Esq.,  an  Acquantant  and  Frioid  ot  Edoaand  Spamr  "  (1685), 
with  a  pirfaca  nrkldt  five  year*  (aHier  by  Waltoa,  Anolhvr 
poem,  "  AJcilia,  Philoparthens  Lcvrng  FdlUe  "  (t^q;,  rapriniad 
ia  wt.iM  i}iB  JabiucJi  ita  itiiiKliaiSliakaftti4-ViTruu),Kta 
U  one  tine  atoibutid  ta  Um.  NoIhiDg  further  it  knuini  of  [he 
peel,  but  ■  petaoo  of  bia  nsme  oioin  a)  eat  of  the  eamien  lor 
MiddleMBt  1b  the  hut  jwatt  e(  Qoeen  ElinhMh't  ni^.  P»- 
leiMrS^tibuir.vboiiidiided  rhadiu  and  Cboroku  hi  vol.  il. 
d(  hii  M'iiwri'Mff  o/ttcCvofwi  Pnotf  (Oifenj,  i^),  poataout 
a  marked  naeniblance  between  bis  i«>ik  and  that  of  WmiaRi 


id  which  a 


CHALKDH  THE  DOOR,  a  Scottilh  euilom  of  hndlonl  and 

tenant  lav.  lafarmerdayilhelawiiaatbat"  a  fauigh  officer,  ill 
preienee  of  witneviH^  chalka  the  moat  patent  door  'forty  dayi 
be  fen  Whit  Sunday,  having  made  oat  an  eieoitiai  at  'chaUuDE.' 
in  Krhich  hH  name  nnitt  be  imerted,  a 
KHb«d  by  hinitelf  and  two  wi(n«get. 
proceeds  linply  on  the  verbal  ordw  ol  the  proprietor.  The 
eiecutloBDl  dialkin)[  is  ■  mrnml  uiderwhich  deeite  of  («twi>nl 
wl)l  be  prDBonnced  by  the  buiih  ccort,  in  virtue  o(  wUch  the 
(eniint  may  be  ejected  an  the  expiration  of  a  charie  of  sii  days. 

CBALLilVBL.  JBAH  BAPTISTB  HARIDS  ATODRtH  (iSlA- 
rSoj),  FrcDCb  hbtoriin,  -was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  iRtb  of  Maith 
t^iB.  Hb  wrilinfs  consbt  chiefly  of  pcpoliir  irorki,  which 
enjoyed  gnat  succas.  The  value  of  iobr  of  hii  books  is  en- 
hanred  by  nonieniiu  iUnstnitions,  eg,  HisMnuia*  it  tn 
JihiiIiiJionfrai^aije,whidiap^aTtdin  50  numbers  £n  iS4i.'iA4i 
<ird  ed.,  fn  ;i  numbers,  18^7-1858);  Hiiloin  dt  la  mate  m 
Fruiter;  la  lallitte  ia  femmei  itpuii  Vtpaqia  taBa-romiiiiu 
juija'i  nil  jaurt  (1874,  with  11  plates;  new  ed.,  1880,  with 
II  coloured  platca).  His  litaoirt)  da  fnfl*  frangiiti  Ut6;- 
tSjs)  and  La  Ftana  tl  la  Fraitftia  i  Iravai  Us  ribJa  (iSJi)  at 
feast  have  tlie  merit  of  being  among  the  first  Iwoki  written  o« 
the  social  history  of  France.  In  this  tense  Challamd  was  a 
pioneer,  of  no  great  orl^njjiry,  it  i^  true,  but  at  any  rate  of 
fairly  wide  Information.    He  died  en  Che  uth  of  October  rS<M. 

CHAUniBUUOOnit.  PAOL  AKAHD  (1B17-1MI.  Fimch 
ualcsimn,  was  bom  at  Avnnchea  on  the  iqib  of  May  1897. 
After  paisiae  thnngh  the  Scoie  Normale  Supiiirun  be  becante 
profeuor  of  philosophy  luccesiivdy  at  Fiu  and  at  Limoges, 
Tbe  CMip  d'ael  of  iS;i  auscd  his  cxpuldon  from  France  for  his 
republican  opinions.  HctiaveUedon  the  continent,  and  hi  1851! 
settled  down  as  ptofesBor  of  French  literature  at  the  Polytechnic 
of  Zurich.  Theamneityoligseenabled  him  loretam  to  France, 
but  a  prelected  conne  of  lectures  an  hiilory  and  ait  was  im- 
mediately suppressed.  He  now  supported  himself  by  hii  pen,  and 
bccaoM  a  ngubmntiibutar  to  tharevicwi.     On  the  fall  of  the 


SecMd  Enpin  In  Scfilsabcr  iS;o  tfe  » 
defence  ft*'*"*''  hin  pnfcct  oi  Ibc  department  of  (he  Rbont, 
In  which  opidty  he  had  to  aunmsa  (he  Comnniniat  rising  at 
Lyon*.  ReslgBblghiipoattBi  thajthof  Febiiiaiyi87i,bBwag 
in  Jaauaiy  tSja  dectad  to  tho  Mational  Anerably,  and  in  tS;t 
to  the  Senate.    He  Bt  at  int  on  ths  Eitieine  Lefl;  but  Us 

«nd  hit  attltiide  tvaai 
"'     '      (iU(bedi 


anpponcn,  indbewaaiora  tine 
efEtorgltjanlietta'ao^ui,  theiE9MtH(M>aiipiK  la  1870 
be  waa  appointed  Fasck  amhamdn  at  Betn,  and  bi  iMo 
waa  UBBtinred  to  Londm;  but  be  hded  the  sapplowst  and 
comnand  ol  temper  necesaaiy  to  ■  successful  diploraalisl.  He 
lengned  hi  i88t,  and  In  Febiusry  1S8]  became  minister  of  foreign 
affain  in  Che  Jules  Feny  cabinet,  hut  retired  in  .Novenbet 
el  the  Mme  yeat  In  1890  be  was  elected  vlce-preildeni  of  the 
Senate,  and  hi  1893  ucceeded  Joles  Ferry  as  its  presdenl.  His 
infioenceovei  lha(  body  was  liigcly  doe  to  his  clear  and  reasoned 
doqtiena.  which  ptaod  him  at  tin  headof  oootenponry  Frencb 
onion.  In  i8(o  he  abo  became  a  member. (d  the  Frendi 
Academy.  HedistlngnishpllaBBelfbytbeviBoiirwfihwhldibe 
uphehKhtSenalBagidusttbeeDinnchoaentsof  tbe  chamber,  but 
In  iS«5  faffing  beallh  faeod  Urn  to  ic^.and  be  di«d  b  Paiteon 
tbe  3«lh  <<  Octobcf  iS«e.  He  paUisbed  ■  mulatieo  M  A. 
Heuuich  Rittei'a  CcsdasIM  dir  PUIaiatUt  (1861);  la  FUh- 
tfUt  ndMdiHltift;  And*  nr  GmOaiaM  it  BimttUI  (1864); 
awl  an  edilioD  of  diewiiifcs  of "— '-i"  d'£{dnv  (tW?)- 
In  itaj  uiaand  JoMiA  Rdaadi's  edition  of  tbe  (Easnu  antofm 

CHAIXSni  (O.  Ft.  Ctolmie.  ctknti,  ftc.,  horn  Lat.  alumult, 
cnginaDir  mesolJm  trickery,  fiom  coM,  to  deceive,  hence  •  biK 
accaiatien,  a  "  odumny  "),  oiiginBlly  a  charge  agatnat  ■  petso* 
oradiim  tsaaytfaing.adefianca.  Tbe  term  Ii  now  piTtlcalariy 
used  of  an  imritatfan  to  a  trial  of  dill  Im  my  contest,  or  to  a 
iiial  by  oamhKt  aa  a  vlndiotign  of  pcrMna)  hooaa  (see  Duel), 
and,  in  lav,  of  the  objectioB  U  tbe  laesBben  i4  ■  (uiy  aliewed 
ia  a  civil  action^  In  a  criwhial  trial  (we  JtrtY). 

KXPSDinON.  The  adoitiSc  tenlts  ot 
t86o  and  r8^  encoungcd 
at  the  Royal  Sodetf  to  ippimCb  the  Brllah  govern- 
ment, 00  tbe  sufgestion  of  ^  George  Richards,  faydiognpher 
to  the  admiialty,  with  a  vie*  ti 
a  prfltonged  Quise  for  oceanic  eipkHacion. 
detailed  H.H5.  "  Challenger,"  a  wooden  corvelle  o>  ijoo  tons, 
for  tlie  purpose;     Captain  (afterwards  Sr)  George  Nares  was 

was  sdected  by  the  socfecy  with  Pnrfessor  (allerwatds  Sir)  C. 
WyvfUe  Thomson  as  director.  The  staff  Included  Mr  (aftenvaids 
Sit)  John  Munay  and  Mr  H.  N.  Moaeley,  biologiBti;  Dt  voB 
Willemoe».Suhm,  Commander  Taard,  and  Mt  J.  Y,  Buchanan, 
chemist  and  geoiogitt,  A  comt^e  scheme  of  instructions  was 
drawn  up  by  the  society.  The  "  Challenger  "  sailed  from  I^rts- 
moulta  in  December  i8p.  For  nevly-  a  year  the  work  of  the 
eipedition  lay  in  the  Atlantic,  which  was  crossed  several  times, 
Tenetiffe,  the  BFrnudos,  the  Antes,  Madeira,  the  Cape  Veid 
Islands,  Bahta  and  Tristan  da  (>inha  were  successively  visiied, 
and  In  October  iS;]  llv  ship  readied  Cape  Town.  Steering  then 
soudi-east  and  east  she  visited  the  various  islands  between  45* 
and  50*  S,,  and  reached  Xerguelen  Island  in  Januaiy  1874. 
She  next  proceeded  southward  about  the  meridian  of  So*  E. 
She  was  the  flnt  steamship  to  Croa  the  Antarctic  drde,  but 
Ilie  itlainmenl  of  a  high  sauthcily  latitude  wai  not  an  object  of 
the  voyage,  and  eaily  in  March  the  ship  left  tbe  south  polar 
regions  and  made  for  *'  '*  v.  .      . 
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Kong.    The  western  Paciic  was  then  nploted  northward 
ikohsma.  alter  which  the  "  Challenger  "  struck  across  the 

by  Hon^uto  and  Tahiti  (D  Valparaiso.    She  then  coasted 
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■Mtkmd,  piwtranH  tk*  StniM  of  lfa(*IIu,  louhBil  at 
Uootcvidto,  RcmMsd  the  Atludc  b)r  AKonioa  ud  the  Aam^ 

■  --       ■fDU^fiSrC.  TWi' '---'■ — 


Sec  (ks  Lonl  a  Ctmpbill.  laf  LUkrt  fnm  t,  • 

£i?^  \VyCak  Tbsaio^  V^^  ^Ikt"  ChJUwto" 
t^aiminin  Aanal  ifCttttnil  Kailo  (1877)1  J'  ,- 


.•7«J; 


Vijatt  tf  H.MS. 

KalMraliatmllH- 

Catholic  pceUie, 


(.r"(l»jS):M.  N , 

» ■■  (H79)- 

<i«9i-i7Si),    Eagliib    Sonan 
■t  Lena,  Sma,  sa  tbt  i«lk  cf 

Afici  the  death  o(  lu  bther,  who  maa  rigid 
lliflBMiUf»  lua  moiber,  tcJt  in  pomty,  litcd  vith  lonie  Eoowi 
CalboUe  finulica.  Thiu  it  came  about  that  he  waa  braufht  np 
■a  a  Rooua  Catbofic,  chiedjr  at  ths  Mat  of  Mr  Hobtan  at 
Watfcworth,  NonhampUmiUn.  whan  the  Rev.  John  Golbcr, 
a  cdebnled  antrovaiialut,  ofidaud  aa  ch^)UiB.  IniTMhe 
wii  oat  to  tlw  Encliib  Colkft  at  Dooal,  wh«n  be  wai  mlaiDcd 
■  prist  in  lilt,  took  hiadcsrat*  in  divinity,  and 
pntoMT  in  that  (acuity.  In  tjjo  be  «a>  ml  < 
Bdraion  and  itationed  ia  London.  The  coalre*< 
«hicb  be  pnbhsbed  id  rapid  ncceBkni  attncted  mud)  attatlon, 
paiticulariy  hii  CaOelii  Ciriitim  InHrmcUi  Urst),  <^ch  ni 
pnficed  ^  a  wit  ty  reply  to  Di  Cooyen  Hiddletoo'i  £elfari^viii 

"   iclCanfiiniiilyttlwm  Ptfirji^  Pagamiim. 


to  pat  tiM  penal  tam  i 
pnilcntlf  withdiew  fnm . 
to  the  epiKopiI  dignity 
adjfltor  ivilh  right  oE  tucceiKKl  to  Biihop  Benfuoio  Pet 
vicac-apoatolic  of  the  London  diitiict,  wbotn  ^  luccHdHl 
1I58.  He  nsided  prijicipaUy  in  London,  but  m;  olilic«i 
Rtire  into  the  countiy  during  the  "No  Popery"  riou  of  17I 
He  died  «■  ths  iilh  o(  Januaiy  1781,  and  wai  butted  *t  Milli 
Berkihire.  Bishop  ChaUoDH  «»  the  anthot  aS  nutaOBUs  o 
tiovenial  and  devotional  woriu,  trbidi  have  been  fRquentiy 
nprinted  and  tnoslited  Into  vatioui  lugiugts.  Ha  coiiq>l]ed 
Ihe  Cvdc*  1/  lit  Seul  (i7«o  ?),  which  contlnoca  to  be  the  moat 

CatholtO.  and  ha  reviMd  an  t^Ution  o(  the  DoBai  niika  o(  the 
Scripture*  (i  749-1  ?  50) ,  centcling  the  lanfHa(eand  otthogia^/, 
*hich  ia  many  plana  had  become  obaolata.  Of  Ua  hiitoiical 
irotlia  tlie  moat  viluable  ii  one  which  was  intaubd  tobea . 
Catholic  antidote  to  Foie'i  wril-known  martyrology. 
entitled  Utmain  af  Uiuitnary  Prialt  and  eOur  Caliulicii  tj 
talk  Seat  vto  iwftrei  Dtalk  «r  ImttUonmtM  in  Exfiaai 
acamnl  ej  Ikeir  KttiiiM,  Jrtm  Ikt  ytar  tS77  tiS  lU  ad  af 
Ml  rnfa  ej  Ckaria  II.  (i  voU,  1741,  Irequeatly  reprinted). 
He  il»  publiihed  a/ionymomly,  in  1^45,  the  live*  at  Encliah, 
Scotch  and  Iihh  Hiala.  under  the  title  si  BrilMmia  Simla,  an 
Inteieitiac  rale  whiiA  hai,  hawercr,  haaa  npoaeded  by  tha  of 
AlbanButkr. 
For  ■  eoinlett  Un  al  hii  wiltiwi  M  I.  GlDow'i  Ml.  DM.  H 

Ent.   (jfi*.  ir4SI-4S«;   Barrard,  Lif.  i4  R.   "■->• '—■-'■ 

FliniEin.  Hiilery  af  lit  Calkalic  Cii-rd,  --  •'- 
it  iliD  a  cjiiiol  hiitory  at  Challoner  tiy  R 

tZUDEK  (i7S!>->S}4),  Scottiih 
s  in  Aberdeen  on  the  i«ih  of  Maich  17J0.  He  waa 
taucaKd  aa  *  dotior,  but  gave  up  tiii*  proIenioB  for  jounudiim, 
■adhewuforK>nKtlmeB]itoco(lheJferMi>iH(r«W.  Belidca 
•ditioB*  ol  lb  worki  ol  Shikanaare,  Bealti^  Fiildint,  Jshaaoa, 


i.awtai«l(i837):i 


Waitoo,  Papa,  GMtao,  BoU^bnlc*,  h*  publ^d  A 

"'  -    ■"    '  DittitHiry  in  ]•  i«li.(iSi*-itiT>;  ■  " 

(1797) J  *  ■  '    ~ 


I  liaa  of  the  Camay  &«  ah 
oi  ths  1 7lh  to  the  miMa  of  tk  tSih  eemlmy. 
tte  iBBal  came  at  Kiag^  fiiihgi.  Abeidem,  ynong  CblBoi 
atudled  law  In  Edinburgh  lor  aeveval  years.  Two  undea  en  the 
lather^  ade  having  settled  In  America,  be  vitiied  Hai)iuid  ia 
I  jS],  with  the  view,  it  it  uid,  of  latiMiag  la  rccovH  a  tract  d 
land  of  eone  eatent  about  irtiicfa  a  di^nle  had  atieai,  and  waa  ia 
lii  way  Indsccd  to  con  mefwe  piaelice  aa  a  lawyer  M  Baltiwwra, 
'here  for  a  time  he  met  with  much  luccoa.  Having,  bowev^, 
.me  of  the  RayiEit  parly  en  the  laenkiBg  out  tf 
War  of  liHkpndaicc,  he  loosd  it  eapadimt  to 
'  pn^Kcla  in  Ite  New  Warid,  and  Rtnra 
For  the  kmci  W  hid  BBtained  u  a 
B  mmpfamtioB,  ami  eevtcil  yean  (lapsed 
appeintioefit  that  placed  him  in  m  state  of 
comfort  and  indcpendeacfc 


between  16U  and  tjti,  ikvb  appeared.  The  fint  Tehme, 
however,  ii  DHBfiletc  In  ilidl,  and  trace*  the  original  setlleomt  ol 
the  difteent  American  coknic*,  and  the  pi  '        ~ 


ind  b>Tm*  of  government  aa  afTeded  by  the 
state  of  pnUic  afEairs  in  the  parent  kingdom.  IndepoKlcntlyoJ 
it*  vilue  a*  being  compiled  fma  otiginal  dDcummta,  It  bear* 
evidence  at  great  rciearch,  and  hu  bnn  of  eiarwtial  benefit  is 
later  writen.  Conlmuing  bis  icseirches,  be  next  gave  to  the 
wotld  An  EitimBlt  af  tin  Comfaralm  Slrtntlk  af  BriUim  imimt 
lit  fratPlmi  Ptrr  Prtadalc  RtifU,  London  ,1781,  Iduch  passed 
tbrouth  sevenl  editions.  At  icngth.  in  Aogust  1 7S6,  ChalmcR. 
vhoac  suffsings  as  a  Royalist  mnst  have  stTon^y  msoimended 
him  to  the  government  of  the  day,  wu  appointed  chief  derfc  to 
the  committee  ol  privy  council  on  matters  relating  to  trade,  a 
llraatiOB  which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  i3i5,  a  period  of 
nearly  ior^  yean.  As  bii  official  duties  made  no  great  cjemuds 
OB  hei  tlin^  he  had  abundant  Teimre  to  devote  to  ha  favourite 
iCndiea, — the  anliquitiei  and  lopography  ol  Scotland  banag 
ihenceMli  :V>eciil  attractions  lor  his  busy  pen. 

Btaida  bl^phical  skclcbea  el  DcEae,  Sir  John  Davie*,  ASaa 
Ramsay,  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  ChtiniiyaitJ  and  otbcts.  prdiied  W 
editiau  of  tbeti  tespective  mrlti.  Chalmen  wrote  a  BIc  gf 
Thaou  Faiot,  the  author  of  the  RitiU  afMan,  ubiA  be  pob- 
liibed  under  th*  tMunted  name  ol  I^ands  (»dys,  A.U.,  of  the 
Vnivenity  of  Patnqdvania;  and  a  III e  ol  Ruddiman,  in  whid 
coMtdenble  light  is  thrown  ou  the  Mate  nf  literature  in  Scotland 
dmiag  the  cariier  part  ot  the  last  ceDtniT.  His  lite  of  Muy, 
QoceD  of  Scota.  in  two  4to  vols.,  waa  Snt  published  in  181S.  It  is 
foonded  on  a  MS.  Idi  by  John  WUtaher.  the  historian  of  Uea- 
die*tcr^  but  Chalmers  inform*  u*  that  be  found  it  Decenary  to 
rewrite  the  whale.  The  hiMoty  of  that  ill-fated  queen  occupied 
much  of  hii  attention,  and  his  last  wotk,  A  Dtlatim  af  ttt  Lit- 
Lnnn  laltly  aUrOaUd  in  Hufk  Camfbdli  mvl  f*  Wary  Qun  ^ 

betitioB  letter* laid  to  have  psmd  between  Huy  and  BothwcC 
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riikb  hid  IiDen  Into  daemd  oblnHoii.  In  1797  ippcucd  h!i 
^fity  I"  <^  BdioBt  i*  IMi  Slukapian  Pafm  wUeh  wv» 
akitiui  in  SarfM  SltmH,  flawed  by  otliir  [net*  on  tb«  bos 
(UbJMt.  Tbew  contiibuttoiu  to  the  Utenture  of  ShikwpMLW 
MR  lull  d  curioui  malts,  but  on  thevbola  diif^y  ■  (rat  wutecf 
cmditiw,  in  McUng  to  ibow  thic  pi.p«i  which  hid  been  proved 


Til  . 


lejunloi 


inl'*<^i 


,.//«« 


aUeOtd:  ud  in  the  ■ 


i.iSi7.8va,iougfattc 
jn Hugh  Boyd,  IaiSi4hapal 
iH  0/  rtc  SaHliA  Kinti,  » 
It  he  rdited  juid  presented  u 
b  Rabnu  and  Matyni  a 


Ph 


a  the  Ban.  . 
Talamtta  0}  Cna€ii,}iy  Ruiirt  Hemym.  His  political 
ire  eqiully  numerous.  Among  them  nay  be  mentiDned  CiUa- 
Hm  »S  Tralia  tdvcn  Gnat  Brilaln  tt*d  aditr  Pntrr,  Lond. 
1790,  I  vols.  Svo;  Viaiiialiiai  0/  Ikt  FrhUrtil  «/  Uu  FtefU  In 
Ttsfal  If  Ihi  Crmilihitianal  «f|*l  of  Frit  Diiauium,  ice,  Lond. 
IJ96,  Svo,  published  anonymouily;  A  ChaulatUai  Aaamtl  »/ 
CaHKnctce  ami  Caincgt  fir  Great  Briuin  frem  lU  SaianMim  till 
1810,  Lond.  (Bio,  Svo,  Ofimna  oj  Eminenl  Lamyn  m  tariata 
ptinli  »/  Engliii  J*riifndcaci,  ckirflt  tanarning  ltd  Celmaa, 
FlAtria,  and  Camnura  if  Great  Britaiii,  Land.  1814,  >  vob. 
Svo,  Cemfaralne  Vicai  tj  Uu  Stale  s/  Great  Britain  icftrt  Mri 
HmiOuWar.ljooA  1817,  Svo 

But  Chilnwis'sKtcalcst  work  ii  his  CoUotdo.whicli.hamver, 
b^  did  not  live  lo  complete.  The  brst  volume  ippeired  in  t4a7i 
and  is  introductory  to  the  Dthen.  II  is  divided  Into  [our  booki, 
tieiiing  uccetBivcly  d  (he  RoDian,  the  PiclMi,  the  Scotdih 
indlheScoto-Suonperk>di,[iDin8oio  ijciStJ).  Inthoeweire 
preientcd,  b  n  condensed  form,  with  an  iceount  of  the  people, 
the  linguflgD  md  the  civil  and  occiMiascial  hlitofy^  u  «eU  M 
the  tf^culturtl  and  commcrdil  idto  oE  Scotland  during  Ifafl 
finl  iJuttefli  niiuria  of  our  en.  Unforlunaiety  the  chaplen 
on  the  RomanperiDdAreonllicly  marred  by  the  author's  hiving 
accepted  ai  gonninc  Berlnira'i  fotgnyfl*  Sil<i  Brilannite; 
but  olherwiK  fail  oplniona  on  conlrovEfted  topics  are  irotthy  of 

tb*  originil  authofiiies  that  wc 


.  .Sio,  givp 


:of  iheie 


«MUni  eoDncka  of  Scollud — Roiburgh,  Berwick,  Haddington, 
Edlnbulgh,  Linlithgow,  Fccblei  and  Selkirk— each  of  them  being 
treated  of  u  regaidi  nimo,  situation  and  otent,  natural  objectt, 
intiquilici,  eslnblishiDciit  11  ibiro,  dvil  history,  agricnllurt, 
raanufactorei  and  trade,  and  ecdeiUiIial  histoiy.  In  1814, 
after  an  intcrvil  of  fourlMn  yean,  the  third  volume  appeared, 
giving,  under  tbe  uune  heading),  1  description  of  the  seven 
louth-weitCRi  CDUntic* — Dumfrio,  Kirkcudbright,  Wigtown, 
Ayr,  Lanark,  Renfrew  and  Dumbarton.  Ln  the  preface  to  this 
vidiune  thl  asthor  ililes  that  the  malerialt  for  the  hisloiy  of 
the  centnl  and  northern  countlci  were  collected,  and  that  he 
expected  the  work  would  be  completed  in  two  yean,  but  this 
opecUtioa  was  not  dellined  to  be  realized.  He  had  also  been 
engaged  on  a  history  ol  Scottish  poetry  and  a  history  cA  printing 
in  Scotland.  Each  of  them  he  ihougbt  likely  to  aitead  In  («o 
luge  quarto  volumes,  ubd  on  both  he  expended  an  unuswd 
amoniit<^enthusium  and  energy.  Hehad  also  prepared  fortbe 
prm  aA  elaborate  history  of  tlK  life  and  reign  of  David  I.  In 
hii  liter  rcsearcbei  he  was  assisted  by  his  nephew  Junei,  Mn  of 
Aleaiadei  Chilmen,  writer  in  Elgin. 

Gaorge  Chalmers  died  in  teoidon  on  the  jist  of  Hiy  iSsj. 
Bit  valuable  and  extensive  library  be  bequeathed  to  hit  nephew, 
itwhosedeathinig4i  II  wasBoldanddifpened.  ChalmeFswiai 
member  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Sociedei  of  Londm,  an 
booorary  member  of  Ibe  Antiquarian  SodMy  of  Scotland,  and 
1  member  erf  other  learned  societka.  In  ptivato  life  he  wis 
nndoabcedly  an  amiable  man,  althou^  the  dogmatic  tone  tbit 
disfignres  ponions  of  bit  writlngi  procured  htm  miuy  opponents. 
Among  hW  avowed  antagnnists  in  llUray  witbn  the  mou 
diallngulthed  wen  Milone  and  Steeveu,  the  Sbakeneitt  editor*; 
Mithtii,  th«  mthor  of  tbe  Panmlt  *f  Uuralwrr;  Dr  JudtMB, 


IlK  Seotliih  ledcogn^er-,  Pinkerton,  the  hbtoriiD;  Dr  Irving, 
Ibe  blognidier  o(  the  Scottish  poets;  and  Dr  Cutrie  of  Liverpoot 
Bat  wjtii  ill  bii  failing  In  judgment  Chibnen  wu  a  valuible 
writer.  YLt  uniform^  hid  recourse  to  origiiiil  lourcca  of  In^ 
lonDMioD;  iiid  he  ii  entitled  to  great  praiu  (ot  his  patriotic 
lad  KK^ieilfidBg  cndeiinHiii  to  Illuilnte  the  history,  litenture 
and  iDtlqultIa  of  Ui  utiv*  country.  (J.  M'D.) 

CHALMimi.  OBOROB  PAUL  (1S36-187S),  Scattiih  painter, 
was  bofB  at  HontroM,  lod  studied  at  Edinburgh,  ids  taiul- 
scapes  are  now  mon  vdued  than  the  portraits  which  formed  his 
earlier  work.  The  beat  of  tbcae  in  "  The  End  of  the  Hurat " 
(1873!,  "  Running  Water  "  (187s),  ind  "  Tbe  Legend  "  (in  tbe 
National  Gallety,  Edinbuigh).  He  becune  an  associate  (i8«7l 
and  a  full  member  (1871)  of  tbe  Scottish  Acidnny. 

CHALIiERS,  JAKB  {1S4I-10D1),  Scottish  mlisioury  to 
New  Guinea,  waa  baru  ii  Ardijshiig  in  Argyll.  After  serving 
In  tbe  Glasgow  Ciiy  Mitskn  be  pissed  thiou^  Cheihunt  Ct^bsc. 
and,  being  accepted  by  tbe  London  Mbsioniry  Society,  wii 
ippointed  lo  Rarotonga  in  the  Sooth  Pid6c  In  i8£6.  Here  the 
nitives  give  him  the  well-kaown  Mme  "Timile."  After  ten 
yean'  service,  especially  in  training  natrve  eviogellsts,  he  wu 
tnnsfened  to  New  Guloen.  In  addition  to  hit  enthusiastic  but 
sine  missionary  work,  Chalmers  did  mttch  to  open  tip  the  island, 
and,  with  his  colleague  W.  G.  Lawcs,  gave  valuable  aid  in  the 

the  8ih  of  April  1901,  In  company  with  a  brother  misuonary, 
CMiver  Tomklni,  he  wu  killed  by  cannibals  at  Goaribul  Islknd. 
R.  L  StevenKHi  his  left  on  reioid  his  high  aiqireclitlon  of 
Chalmeia'i  chatictcr  lud  work. 

Chalmers's  AnlMatrafiy  aai  IMcrt  were  edited  by  Richaid 
Loveu  In  I91D,  who  ibo  wnin  1  papular  life  called  TamaU. 

CBAUIBBI,  n«UI  {17I0-1S47),  Scottish  divine,  wu  bora 
at  Anstnither  in  flfeiUre,  on  the  17th  ot  March  i78aL  At  the 
age  of  eleven  he  waa  entered  as  a  atndent  at  St  Andrews,  where  he 
devoted  hlmielf  almost  eidu^vdy  to  milhemitici.  In  Januiiy 
171M  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  ol  tbe  Gospel  by  the  St 
Andrews  prabyteiy.  In  May  iSoj,  after  Ittending  further 
courses  of  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  and  acting  ig  issistant  to  the 
prolessor  ol  malhematita  at  St  Andrews,  be  was  ordained  u 
minister  of  Kilmany  In  Fifeshire>  about  9  m- from  the  university 
Iowa,  where  he  continued  to  leciGie.  His  ma  themiticil  lecture* 
roused  HI  much  entbusiann  that  they  were  dlKOntiuued  by  order 
of  the  authorities,  who  disUked  Uu  dIsturbaQce  of  tbe  unlvernty 
(outlne  which  they  iOTOlved.  Chalmem  then  opened  mathemati- 
cal cluse*  on  hit  own  account  which  attracted  many  students; 
at  the  same  time  ha  detlveied  1  toune  of  Irctures  on  chemistry, 
ind  miniiteied  to  bla  palish  at  Kilmany.  In  1805  he  became  1 
candidate  for  the  vaumi  professorship  of  maiberaatla  at 
EdiBburgh,  but  wu  tmncassful.  In  iloS  he  published  an 
Inqairy  iMa  lie  Exital  ohI  Slaliilily  if  KtXimai  Xuaxrai,  1 
cDnirfbuiioa  to  the  discnnion  crated  by  Bonaparte's  commerdil 
policy.  Doraeiiic  bereavement*  and  a  seven  illness  then  turned 
his  thoughts  in  another  direction.  At  his  own  request  the  article 
on  ChriiManity  waa  asaigned  to  him  in  Dr  Btewsler's  Edinlmrtli 
Bneychfaedia,  and  in  studying  the  credentials  of  Christianity  he 
received  a  new  ImpresiioQ  of  It)  contents.  His  journal  and  letter* 
show  how  be  waa  led  from  a  sustained  effort  to  attain  the  morality 

the  Gospel  to  a  profound  qilritual  revolntion.    After  this  hli 

inistry  was  marked  by  a  leil  which  made  it  famous  Tlie 
separate  pubUcation  of  hi*  article  in  the  Edinburfh  Emjcla- 
ptedia,  and  contribntian*  to  the  Bdinburtl'  Ckratian  Inilraclir 
oad  the  Edittit  Retina,  enhanced  hi*  reputation  as  an  author. 
~iS  he  became  minister  o(  the  Tran  Church,  Glasgow,  In 
fpite  ol  determined  oppoation  to  him  in  the  town  council  on  the 
ground  of  his  evangelical  teacbing.  From  Glalgow  his  repute 
ai  a  pmcher  ^iread  thiou^oul  the  United  Klogdom.  A 
•eric*  of  sermons  on  tbe  relation  between  tbe  discontlu  al 
satraoomy  and  the  C^hrlstian  revelation  wis  published  in  Jaauity 
1S17,  ind  within  a  year  nine  edition*  and  10,000  ci^>let  were  in 
ebcuhtlon.  Whan  ha  viaiud  London  waberforcc  wrote,  "  ill 
the  worid  Ii  wild  about  Dr  Chilmen." 

In  Glugow  Chilmen  mads  ooc  of  hi*  greital  costrlbutloni 
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to  tbe  lilc  of  ha  own  tUK  by  Ui  npninenu  in  {Hndlil  otlu- 
JBtion.  Hi*  puUi  eoMtincd  ibout  11,000  penoo,  ud  of 
tbcfle  flboat  one-third  were  tmoHUKctn]  with  any  cfaurcfa.  'Htt 
^;.[^~j»»/i  ttui  evil  u  beiag  due  10  the  ibMiuc  ot  pcnoiHtl  inSii* 
ence,  apiriCtul  ovenighi,  aDil  lie  "mt  of  p»iochl«liasmiadeii» 
which  had  not  kept  pace  in  the  dty,  u  Ihey  bad  done  in  nMl 
parisho,  vith  the  growing  popvlitioD.  He  dedand  that  tvcMj' 
new  dnuthea,  with  parishes,  ihauld  be  eiecud  in  Claltow,  and 
hs  let  U  woA  to  revivifr.  remodet  and  eiieod  tlx  M  rororhial 
ecDDOcy  of  Scotland.  Tbe  town  coancS  isnisBEed  to  build  son 
new  church,  altichlag  to  It  a  paiiib  of  10,000  penana,  mcatly 
HTcaTCn,  labouien  and  factoiy  wotkoi,  and  thii  chnrch  «a* 
offend  to  Dr  Chalmcn  that  be  caishl  have  a  fair  oppoitunity 
oi  testing  liis  lyateuL 

In  Seplembei  i3i9  be  became  minister  of  the  chnrch  and 
ivisfa  of  St  John,  where  of  looo  familiei  nore  thu  800  had  no 
conDeu<Hi  with  any  Chriatian  chutch.  He  brat  addrcaacd  hir^ 
adf  to  providing  Khoob  for  Uu  children.  Two  school-hauiea 
with  four  endowed  I  eacheta  were  eataUi&bed,  where  yoociiiidrca 
were  tan^I  at  the  moderate  feci  of  11.  and  js.  pec  quaiter. 
Between  40  and  Jo  Icita]  Sabbath  achooli  were  opened,  iden 
moTD  than  1000  rjtildren  vrere  caught  the  clementa  of  aecular  and 

embracing  from  60  I0  100  iamiUea,  over  each  of  which  an  elder 
and  a  deacon  were  placed,  tlie  former  taldBg  oveni^i  ol  iheli 
apiritnal.  the  latter  of  their  phyiicat  nedt.  Cbahneta  «aa  the 
mainipring  of  the  whole  lytten,  not  merely  aupetlatendini  (he 
visitation,  hul  petsonaQy  visiting  all  the  famiHes,  and  holding 
evening  meetings,  when  he  addressed  those  whom  bt  hod  visited. 
Thii  parochial  machinery  enabled  him  to  make  ■  (ingubrly 
succe^ul  eipeiiment  in  dealing  with  the  pnobtem  of  poveaty- 
At  this  time  liwre  were  not  more  than  so  pviabe*  BOMh  of  the 

the  poor,  but  the  English  method  of  aaooament  was  laptdly 
apfeading.  Chalmers  believed  that  compulaoty  aiacisment 
swelling  tbe  evil  it  was  intended  to  mitigate,  and  that 


■dlef 


•-  raised  and  admi 


replied  thai  this  was  imposiible  in  large  dtici.  When 
Im  underloelc  the  managemmt  of  the  parish  of  St  John'a,  tho 
poor  of  the  parish  coal  the  city  £1401  pM  annuo,  and  in  laiu 
years,  by  the  adaption  of  hia  nMhod,  Ibe  paopca  cipendituce 
was  reduced  to  £iSo  pet  aautun.  The  iavaticatioii  of  all  new 
■pplications  (ot  rdiel  waa  conuoitted  to  tbe  deacon  of  the  (Strict, 
and  every  efiott  wai  made  to  enable  Cbe  poM  to  hdp  Ibemadvei. 
When  once  the  tystem  was  in  c^tatioD  It  waa  fouMl  that  » 
tleacon,  by  spcndiDg  an  bout  a  week  among  the  lamilies  Coo- 
Butted  to  hi)  cbatge.  could  keep  himaelf  acquainted  with  theii 
character  and  conditioe. 

In  1813,  aiiei  eight  yean  of  work  at  high  pressure,  be  lau  ^ad 
(0  accept  the  chaii  of  moral  phileoopby  at  St  Andiewt,  th« 
■evtolb  academic  oBei  nude  to  liim  during  hlf  eigbl  yean  in 
GkagOH,  In  his  kctura  ba  eiduded  msita]  philotophy  and 
Included  the  whole  sphere  of  looral  obligation,  ^*t***j  with 
Stan's  duty  to  God  and  to  hit  feOov-inen  in  the  h^l  of  Chilstiaii 
teaching.  Many  of  bit  Wurea  an  printed  in  the  first  and 
aaooiid  valnnwl  of  Ut  pnbUahcd  wodia,  In  ethics  he  made  con- 
ttjbutiona  to  Ibe  science  im  Kgard  to  the  place  and  fuoctiona  of 
volilioD  and  atle&liod,  tbe  Mpaiate  and  underiwed  chanctec  of 
lb*  moral  lenlinwata.  and  the  diiiinction  between  the  virtuea 
al  perfect  and  Imperfect  obligstioa.  Hii  leclotea  kindkd  the 
ni^ioua  apitit  amailg  bit  ttudenta,  and  led  tone  of  tbea  to 
derate  thcntelvet  to  mjaaiontry  e&at.  In  Novembel  iSiS  In 
waa  inoafeiTod  to  tbe  cbalr  of  theology  In  Edinbuigh.  He  then 
introduced  the  pcactke  of  foUowtng  Ibe  lecture  iri£  a  4iva  voco 
examination  OD  what  bad  been  dehvered.  He  alto  introduced 
Lcit-books,  and  ouno  iato  tlimnlaiiog  coolact  wiih  hit  peeple; 
perhaps  no  (me  has  ever  succeeded  as  be  did  by  the  use  i^  these 
methods  in  communicating  inlelleclnal,  moral  tod  rcligioni  bn- 
pulae  to  ao  many  students. 

These  academic  yean  wereptolih:  alaoin  a  literature  of  vaijoiis 
kinds.  In  1S16  he  published  t  third  volume  of  the  CIrMam  aiti 
CWc  Bmtmj  tf  lartt  Ttuai,  a  ■•"■''■ty-l'^  of  work  bcfun 


Ibe  paieM  of  coralorl. 
nalvkBTeaa.  laiSjjappaaredtitreMitceariktiiUgfMriviiif 
Scterwil  VahrateMe  Vend  and  /MalletMial  CaadiMtta  i^MaM. 
In  1834  Dr  CbalwTB  na  elected  IcUow  ol  tbe  Boynt  Sotieiy  of 
lb,  Bod  U  tbe  aama  yeu  be  became  mreipoodins 
of  Ibe  Imtitata  of  Frua;  in  iSjS  Oxford  caticmd  OB 
of  D.CI>  In  i8}4  be  became  Iculer  of  tbe 
km  of  the  Scottish  Cburcb  in  Ibe  Cescral 
Aiaevbly.  He  waa  appointed  cbnirman  of  a  commitiee  for 
cburcb  flite»oa,  and  in  that  ^Lpaaly  made  a  tour  through 
a  lal^  pert  of  Scotland,  addresalng  prcabytcrica  and  IxAding 
pidiUc  metlitpi  He  abo  iaaraed  oiUBemui  atveab,  with  the 
result  tbat  (■  184 1 ,  whm  be  nsi^od  hit  offiee  at  saiiveaci  of  Ibe 

£joa«soohad  b«  contiihuUd,  Bad  iio 
'    ~       "        "        10  imIbm  the  Wbic 

icot  ohlch  ended  Id  tba  Diaraptko  was 

bead  «( the  party  wbkh  tlood  for  Ibe  prladple  that "  DO  ministci 
ahall  be  ialtudBd  Into  aoy  paiitli  cootrav  W  the  will  of  the 
"  (tee  Fix*  CHinCH  or  ScoiIjUid).  Caset  of  ceo- 
the  church  and  the  civil  power  arote  in  Auehter- 
arder,  Dunkdd  and  Mamodi^  and  when  tba  courta  mode  it 
dear  that  tbe  church,  in  their  opinion,  bdd  iu  teoiionlitiea 
00  condition  of  rendering  anch  obedience  as  Ibe  courts  requlmi, 
tbe  ctarcb  anieeled  to  tbe  gavcnuHint  lor  reiial.  In  January 
iS«j  the  govnmcnt  put  ■  final  and  penanptory  negative  on 
tbe  cbnich'a  claima  for  qiiritual  mdqxndeDce.  (hi  the  i8tb  cJ 
blay  1S4J  47a  dogyman  withdrew  bom  the  general  aatcably 
' ■  ->  -  .  ^,,^  ji^  fj^  Church  of  Scotland,  wiib 


liatclyafBnbitn 


Ob  tbe  joth  of  May 
from  the  Uonae  of  CoBUBOBi, 
whin  he  bad  given  evidence  as  to  the  refuaal  of  stc*  for  Fnc 
Chanhc*  by  Scottiib  laDdowDcn.  bo  was  found  dead  in  bod. 

Dr  Cbahncm' aclioB  tbcDv^hout  thot'lee  Chun^  cootnrvoiy 
waa  ao  coi^teDt  in  ita  tpplicatioa  of  Chiistian  prindpk  sttd 
ao  free  from  pcrauoai  or  party  animua,  that  hia  writinga  are  a 
valoable  aoarte  for  atgotneoc  and  iUuttmtioD  on  tbe  qucsuon 
of  EatabUiboieat.  "  I  have  no  veneration,"  he  aaid  to  tlie 
toyal  ooDumitioiieis  in  St  Andrew*,  before  either  the  voluntarr 
or  theitOD-iMraaive  conliovertiei  had  arisen, "  for  tbe  Church  of 
Sootlandfiiaan  establishmHit,  but  I  have  the  utmoot  vencntioa 
toritfiiMaiifaistiaaeatof  CbiJttiangood."  Kb  wai  tranapareat 
in  character,  chivakous,  kindly,  fioo,  doqueot  and  aasacioii^ 
Ua  patitr  of  motive  and  nntHftilmws  comDUodcd  afaaBlule  coo- 

diHicall  dicnmitancea,  and  $nt  aptitode  for  butiaea  dcuib. 

During  a  life  of  inoeasant  activjly  Cbolmcia  acmrcdy  evrt 
allowed  a  day  tn  pass  without  its  modicum  oi  CDanpositicBf 

at  tbe  most  nTueaaonablc  timea.  and  in  the  motl  unlikely  places. 
be  would  occupy  himself  with  literary  work.  Hia  writing 
occupy  more  than  30  volumes.  He  would  have  tfood  fii|:facT  as 
aa  autliOT  had  bo  written  ksa,  or  had  ho  indulged  lean  to  ihit 
practice  of  toteratioo  into  which  be  was  constantly  betrayed  by 
bit  anxiety  to  impress  his  ideas  upon  othoa.  As  a  politiol 
economist  he  was  tbe  first  to  unfold  the  connenon  that  aubaiitt 
between  the  degree  of  tba  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  sodal 
conditlan  of  a  cammunity,  the  rapid  nunner  in  wUch  apiul 
it  cepmducrd  (tee  Mill's  Puiiliial  Enmimy,  i.  94).  and  the 
general  itoctrine  of  a  limit  to  all  tbe  model  by  i^kh  natiiiul 
wealth  may  accumulale.  He  was  tbe  6nt  alto  to  advancE  that 
argument  in  favour  of  religious  eaublfshmeots  whidk  ntfeta 
upon  ita  own  graund  (be  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith,  that  nJiekiB 
Uke  other  thinp  ibould  be  left  lo  tbe  operation  ef  the  naiioa) 
law  ol  supply  and  demand.  In  the  department  of  nitntal 
''"'''  he  ably  advocated  that 
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Ft  irith  tbe  faHkGidtc  ' 
Miliqnity  of  the  ^Oie  ^uch  Witliuii  Backknd  (ijSr^Bse) 
wlvADced  in  hk  BridgnnteT  T^eitas,  ud  wiiick  Dr  Chalmen 
bid  juwiijuity  comnnmicated  to  faun-  Uis  nf  olmtion  oF  Huitu'i 
objection^to  the  truth  of  miTmrtfi  m  periim|B  hii  hitdJcctual 
ciej-d'amrt.  Tlu  diMiiKtiDa  between  like  lim  and  ditpnitialu 
of  mxtliT,  u  brtwtCD  the  etUc*  Md  abject)  «f  flmdogy,  he  w*t 

the  wpsior  ■utburity  u  wftneaf  fn  the  tiuOi  nt  Revdatkni  of 
the  SciiptunI  ucmnpand  witli  the  Kxtn-Scriptiml  mitcn,  ud 
of  the  Oitiitlu  a*  compued  with  tbe  oon-Chiiilun  textiBnnia: 
Id  hh /wMato*/ nuiic,  no  mMeinl  nodificallon  faattcnpced 
on  the  doctrine*  of  CtMnlun.wUch  be  ncdnd  irilh  ill  nnplidty 
of  bith  «a  revealed  la  tbe  Divine  wonS,  ud  d^nded  u  in 
bimonjr  itith  the  noet  prafoaod  philasnfilij  of  bumin  oituia 
■nd  ol  the  Divine  pravldeace, 

-  «]  Jet^  H  Dr  W.  _Hunayj(iwin  (EdinbuTfh, 


for  bioetrnphic 
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CHALOHBR,  SIH  THOMAS  dsii-iS^S).  EnglUfa  slatsman 
and  poet,  ma  the  ion  of  Roger  Cbalonel,  mcrcir  of  London, 
a  dcKcndint  of  the  Dcnbi^ubiTe  ChiJonErs.  No  details  are 
known  of  Us  youth  eicrpt  lint  be  was  educated  at  both  Oiford 
and  Cambridge.  In  1J40  he  went,  u  ■ecretui'  to  Sir  Htuiy 
KnyveLi,  to  the  court  oif  Cbults  V.,  whom  be  accanipanicd  in 
bis  eipcdltioa  agsiiist  Atgien  in  1S41,  and  ni  nreciwd  on  the 
Baibaiy  coast.  In  1 547  be  joined  in  Ibe  opedition  to  Scotland, 
and  wu  knighted,  after  the  battle  of  Muisclburgli,  by  the 
protecttff  Somcnct,  whose  patronage  he  enjoyed-  In  [549  be 
vru  a  witness  against  Dr  BonneCj  E>ishop  of  London;  In  ijji 
against  Stepfien  Gardiner^  bishop  of  Winchester;  in  the  spring 
of  the  latter  year  he  wai  sent  as  a  oHunissioner  to  Scotland,  and 
again  in  Maicbrjji.  In  isjjhe  went  with  Sir  NichoIaiWoiton 
and  Sii  William  Pickering  on  an  embassy  to  France,  but  wis 
recalled  by  Queen  H»y  on  ber  icccuion.  In  spile  of  hii  Pro- 
testant views,  Chaloner  was  itill  employed  by  (be  govetoment, 
going  to  Scotland  In  1555-1556,  and  providing  carriages  for 
troops  in  the  war  with  France,  1557-1558.  In  1558  he  went  ai 
£li£abeth's  ainbasiador  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  at  Cambrai, 
from  July  1559  to  February  1550/60  he  was  ambassador  to 
JKJng  Philip  at  Brussels,  and  in  1 561  he  went  in  the  same  capacity 
to  SpaiiL  His  letters  aie  full  of  complainu  of  his  treatment 
there,  but  it  was  DOI  till  1564,  when  in  [ailing  health,  that  he 
was  allowed  to  rcCum  home.  He  died  al  hi:  house  in  OciluuiweU 
on  the  14th  of  October  1565.  He  acquired  duiing  bis  yean  of 
ser^ce  three  eiUtes,  Guisborou^  in  Yorkshire,  Steeple  Claydon 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  St  Bees  in  Cumberland.  He  married 
( 1)  Joan.widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh;  and(i)  Ethe[dreda,daughter 
of  Edward  Frodshim,  of  Elton,  Cheshire,  by  whom  he  had  one 
■OS,  SiiThomasCbaloou  (1561-1615).  thenaturalisl.  Chaloner 
was  the  intimate  of  most  of  the  leained  men  of  bis  day,  and  with 
Lord  Burghlcy  he  bad  a  life-long  fHeodslup.  Througbout  bis 
busy  official  life  he  ocrupied  himself  with  lilenture,  bis  Latin 
verses  and  his  pastoral  poems  being  much  admired  by  his  con- 
temporaries. Chaloner's  "  Howe  the  Lorde  Mowbray  .  -  .  was 
.  .  .  baayshcdtheRe»lme,"ptiatcdinthei5j9editionoiWiiliam 
Baldwin's  tfinw/grjfoiuiraiii  (npr.  in  vol.  ii.  pLi  oljoaeph 
Haslewood's  edition  of  1815),  bos  sometimes  been  ittiibuied 
to  Thomis  Churchyard.  His  most  important  work,  De  Rep. 
Atilftvm  iaitavaHda  libridrcem,  written  while  be  was  in  Spain, 
was  first  published  by  William  Malim  ('379.  jpts.),witha)mpli- 
meaiaiy  I.atin  verses  in  pnlie  of  the  author  l>y  Burghley  and 
Others-    Cbalonet's  epigmms  and  epitaphs  were  also  added  to 

/•aiKgericiuii,  first  printed  io  is6a  Amongst  his  other  works 
are  Tlit  praiic  ofjalit,  Muriat  eiKBmium  -  .  .  by  Erasmus  ,  .  . 
Englished  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  Knight  (1549,  ed.  Janet  £. 
Ashbee,  1901);  A  book  oj  lit  Qfici  of  Stnaala  (1543).  translated 
from  Gilbert  Cognatus;  and  AnkomaU  ffSaixl  Jokn  CkrystiUimi 
.  -  .  Englished  byT.aClSM)- 
Sce  "  The  ChaloTiFT).  lords  of  the  Mamr  of  St  Bees."  by  Williaia 
■    "-  ■ -UCiimbfifHl  Alloc.  Jtr  at  Aim 

^,ltxa-le»t. 


It  of  Liltrainn  sad  Stlaa,  pt.  v(.  pi 


of  nortb-easleni  France, 
i)Htal  el  tbe  deputaienl  of  Uain^  107  m-  E.  of  Faiia  on  tbe 
sin  line  of  the  Eastern  nilway  to  Nancy,  and  35  la-  S.S.E.  oI 
eini.  Pop.  (i9c£)  31,414.  ChUons  is  situated  in  a  wide  level 
plain  prindfal^  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Marne,  its  suburb  of 
Uame,wUch  contaliutbe  nilway  stations  of  the  Eastern  and  Est- 
Ciati«ilway*,^iii|OD  the  leh  bank.  The  town  proper  is  bordered 
on  the  west  tqr  the  latetal  canal  of  tbe  Mame,  aoois  which  bet 
a  strip  of  piniiid  Mpanting  it  bom  the  river  itself.  Chllon* 
is  travened  by  biudiea  of  the  canal  and  by  small  sireatns,  and 
ill  ItRclB  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  intfaiar,  but  it  is 
and  promenadeSi  tbe  park  known 
itb-wettem  quarter,  being  cipedally 
Huge  bami^  He  to  tbe  north  and  east.  Tbrtesn 
sevinl  interesting  chnrehes  bi  the  town.  Tlie  othednl  of  St 
£liEsne  dales  chiefly  from  tbe  ijtb  eeatuty,  but  its  west  facade 
ii  in  tbe  daiaical  style  and  bdoogs  to  the  i  ;th  cenlniy.  TlitR 
are  stiined-glua  windows  o(  the  tjtb  ontory  In  the  north 
tnnaept.  Notre-Dame,  of  tbe  lath  and  13th  centuries,  ia  con- 
qticDOus  for  its  four  Romanesque  towers,  two  flanking  the  tjae; 
^  other  two,  surmounted  by  tall  lead  sjures,  flanking  the 
prindpil  facade-  The  churches  of  St-  Alpin,  St  Jean  and  St 
Loap  date  from  varloui  periods  between  the  nth  and  tbe  17th 
centuriei.  Tbe  hAtet-de-vitte  (1771),  (adng  which  stands  a 
monument  to  President  Camot;  the  prefect UJe  <I7SI»-17IS4),  once 
Ihe  residence  of  tbe  intendants  of  Champagne;  the  college,  once 
a  Jeaoit  estibltsbraent;  and  a  tialnlng  college  which  occupies 
tbe  Augustinian  abbey  of  Touisaints  (idlh  and  17th  centuries), 
are  noteworthy  dvll  buildings.  The  houaes  of  OiUons  am 
generally  ill-built  of  timber  and  plaster,  or  iDogb'cast,  but  some 
old  minions, datingfrom the i5tb lathe  i6tb centuries,  remain. 
Tbe  cburcfa  of  Sie  Pudentienoe,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  river,  ia  a 
well-knowD  place  of  pilgciinige.  Hie  town  is  tbe  seat  of  a  bishop 
arid  a  prefect,  and  headquarters  of  tbe  VI.  army  corpt;  it  hu 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  a  board  of  trade^rbltrators,  a  mnseumj  a  lihiaiyi 
training  colleges,  a  higher  ecdesiistical  leniinary,  1  comninqj 
coHegcandanimportant technicalscbooL  The prinrjpaJ industry 
b  brewing,  which  Is  carried  on  ia  tbe  auborb  of  Marae,  Galletia 
ol  imnwDse  length,  hewn  in  a  limestone  hill  aad  served  by  Una 
of  laltwiy,  are  used  as  store-houses  for  beer.    The  pcepaialloa 

wire-goods  and  waH-paper  also  occufqr  many  handa.  Tbeic  it 
trade  in  cereals. 

CUIons-mr-Uame  occupic*  the  site  of  the  diiet  lawn  of  the 
Catalauni,  and  some  portion  of  the  |dains  which  lie  between  it 
and  Treves  was  tbe  scene  of  tbe  defeat  oC  Aitlla  in  the  amflict 
of  451.  In  tbe  toth  and  feOowiDg  centuies  it  attained  great 
prosperity  as  a  kind  of  independent  state  >mdf  r  the  tnpremacy 
of  its  bshops,  who  were  ecclesiastical  peers  erf  France.  In  1314 
the  militia  of  Chilons  served  at  tbe  batde  of  BouvirKs;  aad  in 
Ibe  isth  century  the  rftliens  mainlalned  thrir  honour  by  twice 
(1430  and  I4J4)  tepulsicg  the  English  from  their  walla.  In  tbe 
16th  century  the  (own  sided  with  Henry  IV.,  king  ol  Fiance, 
who  in  1589  transferred  thither  the  pulement  d  Fans,  which 
shortly  illerwanb  burnt  Ibe  bdiol  Gregory  XIV.  and  OtmcM 
VIIL  In  1B56  Nipolcoo  HI.  eitaUiibed  a  laige  camp,  known 
at  the  Camp  irf  Chlkmi,  about  16  m.  north  el  the  town  by  the 
railwiy  to  Hdms.  It  was  Htnated  in  tbe  immediate  Ddghbonr. 
hood  ol  Grand  MowmelaD  and  Petn  Uouimcloa,  and  occDinid 
an amolnearirjo,ooo acres.  Tlie" ArmyefChUons,"  formed 
by  Manbil  UacHaboU  In  the  camp  after  the  Cist  fcvetses  ol  the 
French  In  1870,  marked  tbence  to  the  Mcute,  was  tumunded 
by  the  Germans  at  Sedan,  and  forced  to  opltalale.  Tbe  camp 
is  still  a  training-centre  for  trono. 

About  5  m.  E  of  ChUoni  is  L'EpinC,  wlieie  there  is  a  beautiful 
pilgilmsge  church  (ijlh  and  i6th  centuriei,  with  modern  restora- 
tion) with  a  ricUy-sculptuied  portal  In  the  interior  there  is 
a  fine  choir-screen,  an  organ  of  the  16th  century,  and  an  ancient 
and  mucb-venetaled  statue  of  tbe  Wrgin. 

CHALMMim-aAOlfB.  a  town  of  esstHXntrtl  Fiance,  capital 
of  an  ■rrondtaemcM  in  tbe  department  ef  SaOne-el-Loirei 
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Si  m.  N.  of  Lyom  by  Ibe  Pitu-Lyon  n3w«y.  Fii>.  ((906) 
tA,S3S.  It  is  «  vcQ-boilt  (mm,  Willi  £ne  quaya,  litoalcd  is  *D 
cxuiuive  pluia  cm  Ate  right  biak  at  lit  Saane  Bt  iu  junnkin 
with  tlie  CkiLi]  du  Centre.  A  hand»me  itoat  bridge  dI  ihe  t5th 
Centuty,  deconiul  in  tbe  iStfa  centuiy  with  abeUaki,  coddccU 
il  with  tbe  tubuib  of  St  LiuTcal  on  an  iilaod  in  the  livcr.  The 
principal  buihticg  ii  tbe  church  of  St  Vinceat,  once  the  catbednL 
It  data  mainly  fiom  tbe  nth  to  the  ijth  txntuiia,  but  the 
facade  [9  modern  and  luiplouing.  Tbe  old  biahop'i  palace  [1 
■  huildiog  d  the  i5tb  ceatuiy.  The  church  of  St  Fient,  with 
twDloftysteeple3,ctBtei  from  the  Ute  ijthcenluiy.  Chfdanpre- 
■eiveanmaiiuoi  tti  ancjent  nmpsitsiLDd  *  aiuii<»of  old  houiee. 
The  adnunistntive  building  an  nwdun.  Aaobetislcwa^  erected 
1b  173a  to  cammemoraic  the  <q»nlDg  of  the  canaL  Then  ii  a 
icatue  of  j.  N.  Niepce,  ■  native  ol  tbe  tcnm.  Cbaloo  ii  tbe  teat 
of  a  lub-pnfcct  and  a  court  ot  aniua,  and  tbeie  are  tnbunala 
oi  first  iniCance  and  cainmeice,  a  branch  of  tbe  Bunk  of  France, 
4  chamber  of  commetce,  communal  colleges  for  boys  aod  girls, 
a  school  of  dnvidg,  a  pubhc  library  and  a  museum.     Cbalon 

Burgundy;  its  pctfition  at  the  junction  of  tbe  Canal  dn  Centre 
and  the  SaAne,  and  as  a  railway  centre  for  Lyons.  Paris,  Dbie, 
Lona-le-Saunier  and  Roanne,  brinp  It  a larif  transit  trade  Tbe 
founding  and  worUns  of  ccipps-  and  iron  is  its  BUio  industryi 
the  large  engineering  woEks  of  Fetit-Creusot,  a  branch  of  those 
of  Le  Crcusol,  cotulmct  bridges,  tug-boats  and  torpedo-boats ; 
distilleries,  glasa-worlu,  chemical  works,  straw-hat  manufactories, 
oil-works,  tile-works  and  sugar  refineries  also  occupy  many 
bands.  Wine,  gnio,  iron,  leather  and  timber  are  among  the 
many  products  for  which  tbe  town  b  an  entrepAt.  About  s  m. 
«**t  of  Chalon  is  St  Marcel  (named  after  Ibe  laiut  who  in  the 
viut  century  preached  Christianity  at  Chalon),  which  has  Achurcb 
«ithe  nth  century,  once  belonging  toe  iamoui  abbey. 

Chalon-sur-S*6ne  is  identified  with  the  ancient  CaiiUimum, 
ftriginaUy  an  important  town  of  the  AeduL  It  waa  chosen  in 
the  6th  century  by  Gontram,  king  of  Burgundy,  as  his  capital; 
and  it  CQOtinued  till  the  lolh  to  pay  for  its  importance  by  being 
beqoentlyaacked  The  bishopric,  founded  in  the  4th  century,  was 
iuppieised  at  tbe  SeinJutian.  In  feudal  times  Chalon  was  the 
capital  of  a  cDuntshJp.  Iniij;  it  was  given  in  cschan^  for  other 
fiefs  in  the  Jura  by  Jean  le  Sage,  whose  descendants  neverthe- 
less retained  the  title.  Hugh  IV.,  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  otbu 
party  lo  the  cichange,  gave  tbe  citizens  a  communal  chutci 
f n  1 1  c£.  In  its  tnadem  history  the  most  important  event  «u 
"  '  '  n  of  (be  Austtiu  army  in 


an  Indian  dynasty  which  ruled 
1  750,  and  again  from  973  to  rigo. 
imcd  to  be  Rajputs  from  the  north 


CHALUX7A,  tbe  nama 
fn  the  Deccan  from  as.  5i< 
The  Chalukyas  ibemselves 
who  imposed  thcEr  rule  on  me  uravio 
Deccan  tableland,  and  tbcre  is  some  c 
them  with  the  Chapas,  a  branch  of  the 
dynaaty  was  founded  by  a  chief  nac 
maatered  the  town  of  Vatapi  (now  Badami,  in  the  Bijapur 
district)  about  sso.  His  sons  extended  their  principality  east 
and  weit;  but  tbe  founder  of  the  Chalukya  greatness  was  his 
grandson  Pulakeiin  II.,  who  succeeded  In  608  and  proceeded 
lo  eatend  his  rule  at  the  etpense  of  his  neighbours.  In  £09  be 
established  as  his  viceroy  in  Vengi  his  brother  Kubja  Visbnu- 
vaidhaoa.  who  in  61 5  declared  his  independente  and  established 
the  dymsty  of  Eastern  Chalukyas,  wbicb  luted  till  107a  In 
6^  Fulakesin  defeated  Harsba  (?.*.),  tbe  powerful  overlord  of 
DortiMm  India,  and  estBt>lished  the  Nerbudda  as  the  boundary 
between  the  South  and  North,  lie  also  defeated  in  tun  the 
Chela,  Fandyi  and  Kerala  kings,  and  by  6^  was  beyond 
dilputa  tbe  most  powuful  soveteign  in  the  Qeccm.  In  64.3, 
bowcreTt  bis  capital  was  taken  and  he  himself  killed  by  tbe 
Faltava  king  NarasimbavannaiL  In  655  tbe  Chalukya  power  was 
restored  by  Fulakesin'a  son  Vikramadltya  1.;  but  the  sliuggle 
with  the  PaUavas  continued  until,  in  740,  Vikramadltya  IL 
Uava  capital  In  750  Vikramaditya's  son, 
ikya,  waaoverthremi  by  the  Raabtiakutaa. 


In  «7j,  Taila  or  TaOapa  IL  (d.  qq;),  ■  lehm  of  the  mya 
Chalul^a  race,  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  Rashttakata 
king  Rakka  U.,  and  in  recovering  all  tbe  ancient  territory  of 
tbeChalukraswithtbeeiceptiiHioICujanit.  He  waa  ttw  f oando' 
of  thedynastyknownastheChalnkyasof  Kalyani.  I^boutaJt, 
1000  a  formidable  invasion  by  the  Chola  Idiig  Rajanja  the 
Great  was  defeated,  and  in  1051  Somesvara  L,  a*  AbasttvaBa 
(d.  106S),  the  fmmder  of  Kalyani,  defeated  and  slew  t)w  Cbda 
Hajadhirmja.  The  reign  of  Vikramaditya  VL,  or  Viknunanka, 
wbkh  lasted  bom  1076  to  rii6,  fomied  aiiather  period  tf 
Chaiukyagnatnesa.  VikTamanka'seiplDittaffinsttheBavnla 
kings  and  others,  cdebrated  by  the  poet  Klhaaa,  woe  fadd  ta 
justify  him  in  catablishiDg  a  new  era  dating  Asm  his  ■inaiimi 
With  his  death,  biiwever,  the  Chabikva  powei  began  to  dedina. 
In  II  s6  the  commBsder-in-cbief  Bijjala  (or  ^ijana)  KaUdnuya 
revolted,  and  he  and  his  sons  held  the  kingdom  tm  itB].  In 
this  year  Somesvara  IV.  Chalokya  tacovered  part  of  his  patri- 
mony, only  to  succumb,  about  I  (90,  to  Ibe  Vadavas  of  Devagiri 
and  the  Hoysalas  of  Dorasamodra.  Henceforth  the  Cbaluky« 
rajas  ranked  only  as  petty  chiefs. 

See  J.  e.  Fleet,  Cywultfi  ^  lie  Kaiarru  l>ulrielt:  Pml.  R.G. 
Btiaudaifccr,  "  Eaily  Hinoiy  of  the  Deccan,"  in  the  Bamiay 
"     .  1.     ...  ^  Snuth,  fiirfy  Itia.  if 


India  (Oxford,  1901).  pp.'gta  t. 

CHALTrXuS,  HRniRICH  VOItlR  (1796-1861),  Ceman 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  PfaSroda  in  Siiony.  For  some  yean 
he  lau^iat  Dresden,  and  won  a  high  repulstion  by  his  Ictiurts 
on  Ihe  history  ot  philosophy  in  Germany,  In  1830  he  betame 
professor  In  Kiel  Dnivtrsily,  where,  with  the  ciception  of  one 
brief  interval,  when  he  was  eipclled  wiib  several  colleagurs 
because  of  his  German  sympathies,  he  remained  lill  his  death. 
HJs  first  puhKshed  work,  Hulnrischt  Eateickduu[  der  iprtxla. 
lictH  PhUciophii  etm  fCanl  bii  Htgd  (1837,  sih  ed.  1S60),  which 
still  ranks  among  the  best  eipositions  of  modem  Ceraian  (bought, 
has  been  twice  iranttated  into  EngCsh,  by  A.  Talk  (London, 
iSHl.and  by  A.  Edcnhcim  (Edinburgh,  t8s4).  His  chkl  worts 
are  Enlvmrf  einri  SysUnj  der  Wiisenickojaklire  (Kiel,  rS^S) 
and  Syslim  drr  spekutainea  Elkii  {1  vols.,  1850}.  He  oppoMd 
both  tbe  extreme  realism  ot  Herbart  and  what  be  regarded  as 
the  one-sided  Idealism  of  Hcgel,  and  endeavoured  to  God  a  ineaa 
between  them,  to  discover  the  idea!  or  formal  principle  which 
unf(rids  itself  b  tbe  real  or  material  world  presented  to  it. 
His  WiacnsclaflilcMTe,  accordingly,  divides  itself  into  (1) 
PrincipUlire,  or  theory  of  the  one  principle;  (3)  ferniOe/aiiii- 
Ithrt,  or  theory  of  the  means  by  which  this  principle  rralias 
itself;  and  (3)  Teledope.  The  most  nolicesble  point  is  the  position 
assigned  by  Cbalyhlus  to  the  "  World  Ether,"  which  is  defioM 
as  the  infinite  in  time  and  space,  and  which,  be  tbinki,  mut 
be  posited  as  necessarily  cociisting  with  the  Infinite  Spirit  <w 
God.  Tbe  fundamental  principle  of  tbe  Syslem  der  Elkik  h 
carried  out  with  great  strength  ol  thought,  and  with  an  unusually 
complete  command  of  ethical  material. 

See  J.  E.  Erdmarn,  Cnrrdria  dir  Grsck.  i.  PXSai.  u.  r«i-Mfc 
K.  Prantl.  in  ABum.  detUdi.  Bict- 

CHALT8ITE,  a  mineral  species  consisting  of  iron  tarbomle 
(PeCW  and  forming  an  importunt  ore  of  iron.  It  was  aOj 
known  as  Bpathose  iron,  spathic  iron  or  slecl  ore.  P.  S.  Beudsat 
in  iSji  gavr  the  name  sidenne  (from  alinfni,  iron),  which  was 
modified  by  W,  Hjidioger  in  rS45  lo  sidcrile.  Clolybite  (fun 
xiXv^,  xO^vgoi,  Lat.  chalybi,  steel)  is  of  slightly  later  dile, 
having  been  ^en  by  R  F.  Gloeker  in  1847-  The  name  -idma 
is  in  common  use,  but  It  is  open  to  objection  since  it  had  t^rSa 
been  applied  to  several  other  species,  and  is  also  now  used  is  a 
group  name  (or  meteoric  irons.  Chalybite  crystallizes  in  tbe 
rhombobcdta!  syslem  and  is  isomorphous  with  alcite;  like  tUs 
it  possesses  periect  deavagH parallel  to  Ihe  faces  of  Ihe  primitirt 
rhombohedton,  the  angles  between  which  are  73°  o'.  Crystiis 
are  usually  rhombobedral  in  habit,  and  tbe  primitive  rfaoinbo- 
hedrtm  r  iiool  is  a  common  form,  the  faces  being  often  cutttd 

represented  in  the  figure.  Acute  rbombohedrafDctnsibinsrtD* 
wflh  tbe  basal  pbiacoid  are  also  frequent,  giving  crystals  ef 
octahedral  aspecL    The   D±ietal   often   occurs   in    cleat-ihk 
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,  ctay 


1  emne  er  Sst  granntoi  icilure;  iIm  in  txHryoldiil 
.phurcsiderilc)  and  oolitic  forms,     Whfn  compui 

Chilybitc  li  usuil^  Tillowish-pcy  o( 


ii  li  translucent 
HatdnoK  ji;  ip.'gr.  j-8.  Th*  double  tefraciion  (b.-.-o»4i) 
is  Slionger  than  Ihil  ol  cilcile.  When  pure  it  conlitiu  48-1% 
'  ■  this  ii  olteti  pMlly 
narphoiuly    by 


CHAMBA,  a  nitim  lUte  of  India. 
Ifae  Himalsyu.  md  lying  on  tfae  hhiI 
It  his  in  ii«.  o[  jitlt  tq.  m.  Pop.  (ifot)  117,834.  Tbt  mbm- 
lorium  of  IHlhousie,  thou^  trilhin  tbe  ttKte,  11  ■lEached  to  the 
dlttlricL  of  GwdAspur.  CluRibA  is  entirely  mountAinous;  in 
the  e*st  end  ooTth.  and  in  the  centre,  are  snowy  rangn.  The 
valleys  in  the  vtit  and  south  are  fertile.  The  chief  riven  are  the 
Chandia  and  Ravi.  The  country  is  much  in  favour  with  spons- 
fflen.  The  prirtdpal  crofs  are  rice,  maiee  and  miiiec  Mineral 
or«B  of  varioua  kinds  aie  knotto,  but  uoworked.  Trade  is 
chiefly  in  loresl  produce.  The  tapilal  of  the  slate  is  Chamba 
(p^.  Adod),  situated  above  the  gorge  of  the  Ravi.  Eitemai 
commiinications  are  enliiely  by  road.  The  sUle  was  founded 
in  the  Atfa  century,  and.  tbougli  sometimes  nominally  subject 
to  lUahniir  and  aftecwarda  tributary  to  the  Mogul  eRifBre, 
always  practically  maintained  its  independence.  Iti  chnn^dca 
are  preserved  in  a  seriea  of  inscriptions,  inoatJy  cnRvavcd  on 
copper.  It  Bnl  cama  under  British  influence  in  iS4<S,  when  it 
was  declared  independent  of  Kashmir.  The  Ime  of  the  lajas  ol 
Chamba  was  founded  is  the  (Kh  century  ,1.0.  by  Marut,  ol 
an  ancient  family  of  Rajputs.  In  1904  Bhnri  Singh.  K.C.S.L. 
C.T.K..  an  enlightened  and  capable  ruler,  succeeded. 

CHUIBAL,  a  river  of  India,  one  ol  the  principal  tributnrin 
of  the  Jumna.  Rising  amid  the  sununils  ol  the  Vindhya 
tDountains  in  Malwa,  it  Sows  north,  and  after  being  joined  by 
the  Chaniblaand  Kpra.  passes  thiou^  the  goigei  of  the  Hokan- 
daRabiUs.  After  receiving  the  waleis  of  the  Kiii-^nd,  Parbaii 
•nd  Banii,  its  principal  confluetili,  the  Cbainbal  becomes  a 
ineat  rivei,  enten  the  Biitlah  district  ol  Etawih,  and  joini 
the  Jumia  40  m.  below  £tawah  lovn,  ita  total  kength  being 

CHAMBEKLAni,  JOHPH  (iS]6-  ),  British  italaman. 
eldeM  son  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  master  of  the  Coniwalnen' 
Company,  was  bom  at  Camherwell  Grove.  Lonthm,  on  tlie  bth 
ol  July  iSjfi.  Hia  father  was  a  well-to-do  man  ot  busineg*.  a 
Unitatian  in  religion  and  a  Libera]  in  potiticv.  Voung  Chamber- 
lain vat  educated  at  Canonburr  bom  1K4S  to  iSjo,  and  at 
Urirvci^y  College  school.  London,  from  1S50  10  iSjj.  After 
two  yoara  in  hia  f  atiier'a  ofhce  in  London,  he  was  sent  to  Birmivg- 
ham  to  join  his  cousin  Joseph  Veitlefold  in  a  screw  biainosi  in 
which  bis  fathct  had  an  intetat;  and  by  degrees,  largely  owing 
to  his  own  iotelligeni  management,  this  business  became  very 
tiKcariuL  Netlldold  A  Chamberlain  empkiTed  new  methods 
«(  attnctlaf  coatoawn,  and  judicutnly  ainalgamstad   rival 


ftrms  wilh  Iheirown  so  IS  to  reduce  competition,  irith  the  retail 
that  in  1874.  after  twenly-lwo  years  of  tommerdal  life,  Mt 
Chamberlain  was  able  to  retire  with  an  atnpla  fortune.  Mtin- 
while  he  had  in  1S61  married  hit  first  wife,  Miss  Harriet  Kenrick 
(the  died  in  1M3),  and  had  gradually  come  lo  take  an  increasingly 
iiTtporlant  part  in  the  municipal  and  political  life  of  Birmingham. 
He  was  a  constant  speaker  it  the  Birmingham  and  Edgbasion 
Debating  Society;  and  when  in  1W8  the  Birmingham  Libeial 
Auociation  was  Rocganiied,  he  became  one  of  its  leading 
memben.  In  i86q  he  wat  elected  chairman  of  the  etecutive 
council  of  the  new  Nalionai  Education  League,  the  outcome 
of  Mr  George  Diion'a  nuvemenl  lor  promoting  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  lower  classa  by  paying  their  school  fees, 
and  agitating  for  more  accommodation  and  a  botler  nationai 
system.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  town 
council,  and  married  his  second  wife — a  couiin  ol  his  fint — 
Mis  Florence  Kenrick  (d.  iSvj). 

In  iBto  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  school  board  for 
Birminghim;  and  for  the  neat  sii  years,  and  espcdtlly  after 
1S7J,  when  he  became  leadci  of  a  majority  and  chairman,  he 
actively  chamiHoned  the  Nonconformftl  opposition  lo  dcnomina- 
tionalism-  He  was  then  regarded  as  a  R^Hiblican — the  term 
signirying  rather  that  be  held  advanced  Radical  opinions,  which 
were  coitttrued  by  avenge  men  in  the  light  of  the  current 
poliiical  developments  in  France,  than  that  he  really  favonred 
Republican  Instituilom.  Hli  programme  was  "  free  Church, 
free  land,  free  schools,  free  labmir."  At  the  generil  dection  ol 
iSt4  he  slood  as  a  parliamentary  eandidale  lot  Sheffield,  but 

advocate  in  the  Birmingham  town  council  of  the  gotpel  ol 
municipal  reform  preached  by  Mr  Dawson,  Dr  Dale  and  Mt 
Bunce  fof  the  Bwrnimt^urm  Poll);  and  in  1873  his  party  obtained 
'  he  was  elected  mayor,  an  ofiicB  he  retained  until 


1876. 


of  Wales  on  their  visit  in  . 
lome  curiosity  because  of  his  reputation  as  a  Rqniblican;  but 
thou  who  looked  for  an  exhibition  of  bad  taste  were  disappointed, 
and  the  bdiaviour  of  Ibe  Radical  mayor  satisfied  the  Teqidio- 
ments  alike  of  Tlu  Tima  and  of  Pimc*. 

The  period  of  his  ruayoralty  was  one  ol  historic  importance 
in  the  growth  of  modern  Birmingham.  New  municipal  btiildingi 
were  erected.  Higbgate  Park  was  opened  as  a  place  ol  recreation, 
the  free  library  and  ari  gallciy  vnre  develtqied.  But  the  great 
work  carried  through  by  Mr  Chamberlain  for  Birmingham  was 
the  municipalization  ol  the  supply  of  gas  and  water,  and  the 

forty  acres  lildout  in  new  streets  and  open  spacci.  The  pros- 
perity of  modern  Birmingham  dales  from  187s  and  1876.  when 
these  admirably  adminittered  reforms  wen  iiutiated.  and  by 
his  share  in  them  Mi  Chamberlain  became  not  only  one  of  its 

ol  a  bustuees-like.  strsightfocward  type,  cool  and  hard-hitting, 
hit  qaue  figure,  rndiive  features  and  tingle  eye-glass  lotm  made 
him  a  favourite  subject  for  the  cailcaiuriii ;  and  in  Utee  life 
his  agglessivE  penonalily.  and  the  peculiariy  irritating  tlTect  it 
had  on  his  opponeols,  nude  his  actions  and  speeches  the  abject 
of  more  coDtroveny  than  was  the  k>t  of  any  other  politician  of 
his  tim&  Hishobhy  Tot  orchid-growing  at  his  itouse'^Hii^buiy" 
near  Birmingham  also  became  famous.  In  private  life  his  loyalty 
to  his  friends,  and  his  "getuusfot  friendship"  {as  John  Morley 
said)  made  a  curious  contrast  to  his  capacity  for  arousing  the 
bitterest  pobticai  hostility.  It  may  be  added  here  that  the 
inberesc  taken  by  him  in  Birmiogham  remained  luidiminished 
during  his  lile,  and  he  was  largely  bstrumental  m  starting  the 
BirmiDgham  Unitersaty  (i«oa).  of  which  he  became  chancellor, 
Kiiconneiion  with  Biitoingham  University  wasindeed  peculiarly 
appropriate  10  his  chaiacier  as  a  man  of  business;  but  is 
spite  of  bis  tepmenting  a  departure  among  men  of  the  front 
lank  in  poLitiia  from  the  "  Eton  and  Oafoid  "  type,  his  general 

In  later  life  Oxford  sad  Cambridge  gave  him  their  ikiclon' 
degreai;  ud  in  1847   he  was  made  lord  rector  Of   Glasgow 
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Univtnity  (dellveiiBg  an  uUten  ax  "Pauiotlun"  it  hii 

In  iSiS  Mr  Dlnm  lesignrd  hii  lat  fn  ptiliBinnl,  utd  Mr 
Chlinberlain  was  n(uni«l  lorBirminghtniinhiipIan  unopposR), 
at  John  Bright'!  cdkigoe.  He  rude  h«  maiden  ipecch  in  the 
HdukoI  CoDiinons  on  (hs  4th  of  August  18)6,  on  Lord  Sandon'l 
Education  Bill  A(  Iha  period,  too,  hi:  psid  much  mention 
la  (he  question  of  liccnung  reioni,  end  in  1E76  he  eumined  the 
Gothenburg  lyslem  in  Sweden,  snd  advocated  a  ulution  oi  the 
proUem  in  England  on  similar  lines.  During  1877  the  new 
federation  o!  Liberal  Associations  which  became  known  as  tbe 
"Caucus"  wa*  started  under  Mr  Chamberlain's  influence  in 
Birmingham— lis  secretary,  Mr  Schnadhoist,  quiddy  making 
himsdl  fdt  as  a  wire-puUer  ol  einptional  ability:  and  the  now 
omnLstion  had  a  renuikable  rfTect  in  putting  life  into  the 
il  ptity,  which  since  Mr  Cladsti 


hadtx 


I  iSSa,  Mc  Schnadhoni 


.    Whenl 


the  Radical  section  of  the  Liberal,  party,  iedby  Mr  ChambeHai 
and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  was  recognized  by  Mr  Cladslone  by  b 
inclUHOn  ol  the  fotmer  in  his  cabinet  as  pirsident  of  the  Board 


lotcign  affairs.  In  his 
iponsiblc  lor  carrying  : 
ruptcy  Act  rSSj,  and  t 


y  Mi  1 


Patents  Act.    Another  bill  wbi 

. ..  :hant  shipping,  had  to  be  aband 

and  a  royal  commiaiion  substituted,  but  the  subsequent 
lalion  in  igSS-i£g4  owed  much  to  his  efforts.  The  FraochiK 
Act  of  1SS4  was  also  one  in-wbich  be  took  a  leading  part 
chami^an  of  tbe  opinioni  ol  the  labonring  daas.  At  this 
be  look  the  current  advanced  Radical  views  of  both  Irist 
{areigQ  policy,  hating  "coercion,"  di^iking  the  occupatii 
Egypt,  and  prominently  defending  tbe  Transvaal  selllemcnl 
Majubl.  Both  before  and  after  tbe  defeat  of  Mr  Gladsl 
government  on  the  Budget  iu  June  iSSj,  he  associated  hi 
with  what  was  known  at  the  "  Unaulhoriied  Programme, 
free  education,  small  holdings,  graduated  taxation  and 
government.  In  June  1SS5  he  made  a  speech  at  Birming 
tlElling  the  reforms  just  mentioned  as  the  "  ransom  " 

which  Lord  Iddcsleigh  called  him  "Jack  Cade";  am 
continually  urged  the  Liberal  party  to  take  up  these  Radical 
measures.  At  the  general  elecUon  of  November  iSSj  t 
Chamberlain  ns  returned  lor  West  Birmin^m.  The  Libei 
itrength  generally  was,  however,  reduced  to  jjj  membei 
though  the  Radical  section  held  their  own;  and  the  Irish  vc 
became  neceuary  to  Mr  Gladstone  il  he  was  to  command 
majority.  In  December  it  was  staled  that  Mr  Gladstone  i 
tended  to  propose  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and  in  January  Lord 


ested  or 

mtnt  moved  by  Mr  Chamberlain's  Binningham  benchmi 
Mr  Jesse  Callings  (b.  1831),  embodying  the  "  tbree  acres  and 
cow  "  of  the  Radical  programme.   Unlike  Lord  Hatliuglan  (af  ti 
wards  duke  of  Devonshire)  and  other  Liberals,  who  declined 
Join  Mr  Gladstone  in  view  ol  the  altered  attitude  he  waiadopting 
towards  Ireland,  Mc  Chamberlain  entered  the  cabi 
deni  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (with  Mr  Joie  Ceilings 
as  parliiDientary  secretary),  but  on  the  15th  of  Much  itS6  he 
toigned,  explaining  in  the  House  of  Common*  (8tb  April)  that, 
vhile  be  bad  alwaji  been  in  favour  of  tbe  bugest  possible  ei. 
lensioa  of  local  government  to  Inland  coDsbteotly  with  the 
nlegrity  of  tbe  empire  and  the  (upcemacy  of  pariiameni 
bad  thoctoR  joined  Mr  dadstoae  when  be  believed  tbs 
WIS  what  waa  intended,  he  wai  usable  to  consider  thi 
Kheme  communicalcd  by  Mr  Claditoue  to  hit  colleagues 
lained  those  limitations.     At  the  same  lime  be  was  not  irrei 
able,  and  he  invited  Mr  Gladston*  even  then  to  modify  t 
■a  as  to  leraove  the  objectioai  made  to  It.     This  indeduve 
allilude  did  not  last  long,  and  tbe  EpKt  in  the  party  rapidly 
wldaieil    At. Birmingham  Mr  Cliambetlaia  was  supported  by 


the  "  Twd  T^MUand,"  but  dcaetlcd  by  the  "  Caucus  "  aid  Mr 

Scbnadhonl.     In  May  the  >t.-ulicals  who  Eolkiwed  Mr  Bright 
Mr  Chamberlain,  and  the  Whigs  who  took  their  cue  fron 


d  Harlii 


t,  decide 


n  7th  Jun 


HotneRuleB 
reising  lor  modiiicatior 
the  bill  was  defeated  by  j4)  lo  jij.  94  Liberal  Uni< 

y  were  generally  called— voting  agiinsl  the  government. 

Chamberlain  wasihe  object  ol  the  bitterest  attacks  from  tbe 

Gladstonians  lor  Us  share  in  this  result;  he  was  stigmatized  as 

Judas,"  and  open  war  was  proclaim 


-ihede 


Gladstone.    The  general  1 

ment  ji6  Conservatives,  ^S  LjbenI 

Gladstonians  and  Nationalists,  Birmingham 


riptioti 


d  by  Mt 


smbeiE. 


ided  by  the  Liberal  Unlonii 
leader^ip,  that  their  policy  hencel 
with  the  Tories  to  keep  Iilr  Gladsli 
Ltin  prevailing  among  them  was 


n  August,  it  waa 


I  Lord  Hart 


ngtoo 


TSeoldLiberalfeelinc 
ng,  however,  (or  their 
y.    It  waa  enou^  f«C 

Jiem  10  be  able  to  tie  down  tht  Conservative  gnvemment  to  su$ta 
nasures  as  were  not  offensive  to  Liberal  Unionist  principles. 
[t  still  leemed  pcuible,  moreover,  that  the  Giaditoniatu  mqtkt 
je  brought  to  modiiy  their  Hone  Ruleprepoials,  and  in  Jautiaiy 
ig«7  a  Round  Talde  conlerence  (suggested  fay  Mr  ChanberUin) 
iras  held  between  Mr  Chanbeclain.  Sir  G.  Tieveiyan,  Sir  WiUiuD 
Plaicourt,  Mr  Morley  and  Lord  Heisciell.  But  no  rapfract^ 
mnl  waa  eXected,  and  reconciliation  became  daily  Bxire  and 
nore  difficulL  The  influence  of  Liberal  Unionist  views  upoB 
:he  domestic  legislation  oi  (he  gDvcnuoent  was  steadily  biinc- 
ng  about  a  more  complete  union  in  the  Unioniat  party,  and 
destroying  tbe  old  line*  of  political  cleavage.    Before  i^a  Mr 


County  Councils 


with  Coal  Mines  Regulation,  Allotments. 
iiing  of  the  Wo*ing  Classes,  Ftee  Eduo- 
turn!  Hokiings,  besides  Irish  legislation  like  tbe 
AsnixiunK  ACI,  the  Land  Act  ol  1S91,  and  the  Ijght  Railways 
and  Congested  Districts  Acts.  InOctober  iS87MiCbuBberlaii^ 
Sic  L,  Sackville  West  and  Sir  Charies  Tupper  were  selected  by 
the  government  as  British  plenipotentiaries  lo  diicDsa  witb  the 
United  States  the  Canadian  hsberies  dispulo,  and  a  tmty  was 
arranged  by  them  at  Washington  on  the  I5tb  of  February  iSU. 
The  Senate  refused  10  ratify  il;  but  a  protocol  provided  for  a 
■uufKititnttfi  pending  ratification,  giving  American  fishing  veveii 
similar  advantages  to  those  contemplated  in  the  treaty;  and  «■ 

as  a  successful  one  in  maintaining  satislaclory  rdatioai  with  the 
United  Suits.  HeRtumedto£ngland{nUardii8SS,ai>dns 
presented  with  the  Ireedom  of  the  borough  of  Birmingham.  Ibe 
visit  al»  resulted,  in  November  1S88,  b  hii  marriage  with  ha 
third  wife.  Miss  Endicott.  daughter  ol  the  United  States  secretary 
oi  war  in  iVesident  Cleveland's  Gist  adminisuatioii. 

Ac  the  general  election  ol  1S91  Mr  Charaberinin  ms  again 
relumed,  with  an  increiMil  majority,  for  West  Bimnngham; 
but  the  Unionist  puny  a*  a  whole  came  hack  with  only  jt] 
membenagainsl  J55  Home  Rulers.  In  August  Lord  Saliifauty's 
ministry  was  defeated;  and  on  the  litb  of  February  tSq]  Ur 
Glndsione  introduced  his  second  Home  Rule  BUI,  which  was 
eventually  read  a  third  lime  on  the  ist  of  Septanbcr.  I>iiriBc 
the  eighly-two  days'  discussion  in  the  Hdibc  of  Cammam  Mr 
Chamberiain  was  tbe  life  and  soul  of  the  oppositioa.  and  his 
criticisms  had  a  vital  iDfiuenccupon  the  attitude  ol  the  cmairy 
when  the  House  ol  Lords  summarily  thnv  out  the  tdlL  His 
CJnef  contribution  to  the  discussions  during  the  later  sugo  e' 
the  Gladstone  and  Roiebery  ministries  was  in  coruvAiosi  witb 
Mr  Asqnith'a  abortive  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  when  be  ton. 
shadowed  the  method  of  draling  with  this  qnestion  Bftcrwaidi 
carriedoutin theCompenBationActof  1897.  Outside  IMrliaiD^ 
he  was  bmy  formulating  proposals  lor  old  age  pensioas,  wliik 
'       '    the  UniaaiBt  pngraiuDe  <rf  1895.    b 
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Itiat  ynT,  on  t!ie  defeat  o(  Laid  Roubcry,  thr  union  of  Uh 
Unionists  wis  snled  by  the  inriuslon  o[  Ihc  LJbtn]  Unioniit 
leaden  in  Lord  Sslisbuiy's  minialiy;  tnd  Ut  Chinb«tluB 
bccuiwsecieliiryoFitatefarlfad^oRKt.  Then  had  bHn  much 
■pecalaliM  as  to  what  his  poti  vould  ba,  and  his  nomination 
to  the  colonial  office^  then  con^dertd  one  of  aecondary  rank, 
eitited  aonie  miprise;  bul  Mr  Chambeflam  Um«el[  realised 
how  important  thai  department  had  bKoue.  He  tarTfed  with 
him  Into  the  ministry  Ms  clou  Blimlnghammnniclpilaasadates, 
Mr  Jesse  ColUngs  [ns  under  secretary  o(  the  home  office),  and  Mr 
J,  Powell-Williams  (1840-1904)  as  financial  (ecttury  to  Iho  war 
office,  Mr  Chamberiain'a  influence  In  the  Unioniat  cahinei  was 
maa  visible  in  the  Workmen'*  Compensation  Act  and  other 
nieasurea.  This  act,  though  in  Sit  Matthew  White  Ridley'a  charge 
«  home  3«crel>i7,  was  univetMlly  and  tiGhtly  aaaodaled  with 
Mi  Chamberlain;  and  its  passage,  in  the  face  of  much  iDiereited 
(■[HNHilion  Irom  highly-placed,  old-fasbioned  coniervativn  and 
CBpiliKsts  on  both  sides,  was  principally  due  to  hit  determined 
advocacy.  Another  "  social "  measure  ol  leas  importanoe,  which 
fomed  part  of  the  Chamberlain  pn^nmme,  »as  the  Small 
Houses  Acquisition  Act  of  iSw;  but  the  problem  of  old  ago 
pensions  wis  less  easily  soWed.  This  subject  had  been  handed 
over  in  tSoj  to  a  royal  comminion,  and  lurthei  dlacutsed  hy  a 
•elect  committee  in  iS^oand  a  depattmenlalcomnilteein  190a, 
but  both  ol  these  threw  cold  water  on  the  ichemji  laid  befme 
tbem— I  result  which,  guUlDg  enough  lo  one  who  had  made  u 
much  play  with  the  question  In  the  countiy,  ollered  wekorae 
material  to  hit  opponents  for  eleclioneciing  reciiminatioo,  as 
year  by  year  went  by  between  iSgf  and  1900  and  nothing  re- 
sulted from  all  the  confident  talk  on  the  aubject  in  which  Mr 
Chamberkin  had  indulged  when  out  of  office.  Eventually  it 
WIS  the  Liberal  and  not  the  Unionist  party  that  carried  an  Old 
A^  Pennons  scheme  through  pariiaracnt,  during  the  190B 
session,  when  Mr  Chamberlain  was  lari  de  combat. 

From  January  iSvt  (the  date  of  the  Jameson  Raid)  onwards 
South  Africa  demanded  the  chief  altcntloo  of  the  cotonial 
sectetary  (see  South  Afhca,  and  for  details  Tbansvmi.).  In 
bis  negotiitions  with  President  Kcugei  one  masterful  tempera- 
ment was  pitied  against  another.  Mt  Chamberlain  had  a  very 
difficult  part  ta  play,  in  a  situallon  dDminaied  by  suspicion  on 
both  tides,  and  while  he  Emily  insisted  on  the  rlgbU  of  Great 
Btilaln  and  of  British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal,  he  was  tho 
continual  object  of  Radical  crilidsm  at  home.  Never  has  a 
Blalcsman'i  perHmalily  been  mon  bitleily  associated  by  his 
political  opponents  with  the  developments  Ihey  deplored. 
Attempts  were  even  made  to  ascribe  Gnanciil  motives  lo  Mr 
Chambetlaln'a  anions,  and  Ihc  political  atmoiphen  was  thick 
wilh  EvsTncioa  and  scandal.  The  report  of  the  Commons  coo- 
mittee  (July  '^7)  definilcly  acquitted  both  Mr  ChamberUin 
and  the  colonial  oSet  of  any  privity  in  the  Jameson  Raid,  but 
Mr  Chamberlain's  dctnclom  continued  to  assert  the  contnry. 
Opprrsitleu  hoalilily  reached  such  a  {ntch  that  In  1899  tbere  was 
haiitly  an  act  of  the  cabinet  during  the  negotiations  with  Presi- 
denl  Kruger  which  was  not  attributed  10  the  personal  malignity 
end  unscrupulousness  of  the  colonial  secretary-  The  elections  of 
iQoo(when  he  was  againretumod.Bnoppoicd,  for  West  Birming- 
ham) turned  upon  the  individuality  of  a  single  mmlster  man 
than  any  since  the  days  ol  Mr  Gladstone's  ascendancy,  and  Mr 


imberlain, 
iccktothcsn 


OBspIcu. 


thlnti 


d  firmness  were  needed  to  selile 
»  imperial  govetninent  and  the 


ih  Africa,  hit  moat 
waa  the  successful  pasting  of  the  Au! 
(1900),  in  which  both  Car 
certain  dillecencte  belwet 
colonial  delegates, 

Mr  Cbimbcrliin's  tenure  ol  the  office  of  colonial  secretary 
between  1B5S  and  ipoo  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  turning- 
point  in  the  hbtory  cf  the  relations  between  the  British  colonies 
■nd  Ihe  mother  country.  Mis  accession  to  ofBce  was  marked  by 
speeches  breathing  a  new  spirit  of  imperial  consolidation,  em- 
bodied either  in  snggeslions  for  commercial  rniion  or  in  more 
immediately  practlrable  proposals  for  improving  the  "  imperial 


slate  "i  and  at  the  Diunad  Jubilee  of  1^97  the  visits  of  the 
colonial  pnmicn  to  London  emphisiied  and  confirmed  the  new 
policy,  tbe  fruits  at  wbich  were  afterwards  seen  In  the  cordial 
■apport  given  by  the  etdomei  in  the  Boer  War.  Evan  In  what 
Mi  Chamberlain  called  hii  "Radical  days"  he  had  never 
supported  the  "  Manchester  "  view  of  the  value  of  a  cdonU 
empire;  and  during  tbe  Gladatone  oiaistiy  of  iS&t-iSSs  Mr 
Briiju  had  ramnrkcd  that  the  junloc  member  lor  Birmingham 
was  the  only  Jingo  in  the  cabinet — meaning,  no  doabt,  that 
he  objected  to  the  pcJicy  ol  liisua-/ai>(  and  the  timidity  of  wImi 
was  afterwards  known  aa  "  Littk  E(i(laiidism."  While  he  waa 
atill  under  Mr  Gladstone's  influoce  tboii  oplnioai  welv  kept  in 
subordination;  but  Mr  Chamberlain  wa*  always  an  imperial 
federaiionisC.  snd  from  1887  onwards  he  conalMtly  gave  «• 
pcessicm  to  his  views  on  the  desiiatdlity  of  drawing  the  difiennt 
parts  of  the  empire  closer  together  lor  purpoacs  (rf  defence  and 
commercB.  In  1K95  the  lime  for  the  iealiialiim  of  thme  view) 
had  come;  and  Mr  Chamberlain's  ifMcches,  previously  remark- 
able chiefly  for  debating  power  and  diitclitea  of  argument, 
Wert  Dowdomiaatvd  by  1  nswsote  ef  conttiuctive  lUttesmansI^, 
basing  itself  on  tb*  economic  aeceaities  of  a  world-wide  empire. 
Not  the  least  o(  tba  aniietlesof  the  colonial  office  during  thto 
period  was  Ihe  litaaUon  in  Ihe  Wat  Indies,  where  iIk  cane- 
sugar  Industry  was  being  steadily  undemiaed  hy  the  Eurapean 
bointies  given  tc  eiportt  of  continental  beet;  and  ihou^  Ihe 
govemmeat  retliicted  tbemsclva  to  attempts  at  removing  Iba 
bonntie*  by  negotiation  snd  to  measucea  for  palliating  the  worst 
eSects  in  the  West  Indies,  Mr  Chamberlain  made  no  secret  of  his 
rcpudiatian  of  the  Cobden  Gub  view  that  rotallation  would  be 
contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  and  he  did  hia  utmost 
to  educate  pubfic  oplnloB  at  home  into  undentandtng  that  the 
responslbilitlES  of  the  moths  country  are  not  merely  to  be  coa- 
■trued  according  lo  the  sdfish  interests  of  a  nation  of  cooaumcra. 
As  regards  foreign  aHain,  Mr  Chamberlain  more  than  once  (and 
particularly  at  Ldcaler  on  jotli  November  1899)  indicated  his 
leanings  towards  a  ckser  undentanding  betweea  tlie  British 
emplie,  the  United  States  and  Gemtaay,— a  ■uggcstion  whidi 
did  not  save  him  from  an  exbavagant  outburst  tt  German 
hoatillly  during  the  Boer  War.  Hie  nnnanaUy  outspoken  and 
pointed  eaproajon,  however,  of  his  rlisinciinatioo  lo  submit  to 
Muscovite  duplicity  or  to  "  pin-pricka  "  o 
from  France  was  cdtidaed  on  the  score  of 
diele  than  that  ol  his  political  adversaries. 

During  the  progitss  of  the  Boer  War  from  1899  to  190J,  Mr 
Cbambeclaio,  ai  the  statesman  who  had  repraenlcd  the  cabinet 
in  the  negotiationa  which  led  toi  t,  lemained  the  object  of  constant 
attacks  from  his  Radical  opponents — the  "  little  Englandets  " 
and  "  Pro-Boera,"  as  he  called  them — and  he  was  supported  by 
the  Imperialist  and  Unionist  party  with  at  least  equal  irdoar. 
But  aa  cotonial  secretary,  except  in  so  far  as  his  consistent 
support  lA  Lord  Miloer  and  his  enthusiastic  encootagement  ol 
colonial  assistance  were  concerned,  he  natunlly  played  only  a 
aubradinate  part  during  the  carrying  out  of  Ihe  military  c^ri- 
tions.  AmongdomestlcsIatBsmenbewasIelt, however,  lobelhe 
backbone  of  the  party  in  power.  He  was  (he  hero  ol  the  one 
side,  just  as  Ik  WIS  the  bugbear  el  the  other.  On  the  13th  of 
February  1903  he  was  presented  with  an  address  in  a  gold  ca^ct 
by  the  city  corpc^allon,  and  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the 
Mansion  House,  an  honour  not  uncmmecled  with  the  strong 
feeling  recently  aroused  by  his  firm  reply  {at  Birmingham, 
January  n)  to  some  reniaiks  mad*  by  Count  von  BOlow,  the 
German  chancellor,  in  tbe  Rddistag  (January  B),  reflecting  the 
offensive  sUegitions  current  in  Germany  against  the  conduct 
of  the  army  in  South  Africa.  MrCbsmbcrlain's  speech,  in  snswer 
10  what  had  been  intended  is  a  contcsnptuous  rebuke,  was  uni- 
versally applauded.  His  own  imperialism  was  intensified  by  the 
way  In  which  England's  difficulties  resulted  in  calling  forth 
colonial  assistance  and  so  cementing  the  bonds  of  empire.  TTie 
domesilc  crisis,  and  the  sharp  cleavage  between  parties  at  home, 
had  driven  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  policy  further  and  further 
away  from  the  purely  municipal  snd  national  ideals  which  he 
had  iDlIowed  so  keenly  before  he  became  ooknial  minister.    "^ 
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probleni)  of  eraiuR  msroued  him.  and  a  new  end 
hnpciiii  ptojecu  uoe  in  the  Unioniit  puty  undei 
tlcMk'   No  Engliihititesnun  probably  hu  ever  been,  at  (liueTcnt 

dktory  policies,  and  bia  opponents  were  not  slow  to  taunt  him 
with  quDtationi  from  his  earlicT  speechea.  Aa  the  war  diew  to 
llB  end,  Dew  plana  for  imperial  conaobdatloa  weie  maturing  in 
hia  bnJn-  Subsidiary  points  of  utility,  ioch  as  the  fonnadoQ  of 
the  London  and  liveipool  schools  of  tiopical  medidne  from  i&ki 
onwards,  were  taken  up  by  him  with  characteristic  vigour. 
But  the  next  atfp  vu  to  prove  a  CTiticaJ  one  indeed  for  fhe 
loyaUy  of  the  puty  which  had  ao  far  been  unuimou)  in  his 

The  settlement  after  the  war  va  full  of  difficulties,  financial 
and  others,  in  Sgulb  Afric*.  When  Mr  Arthur  Balfour  succeeded 
Lord  Salisbury  as  prime  mioistet  in  July  i^ai,  Mr  Chambalun 
agreed  lo  serve  loyally  under  him,  and  the  frieulship  between 
■he  two  Icadera  was  indeed  one  of  tbe  most  naiked  featuRS  of  the 
poliiical  situation.  In  November  igoi  it  was  anwigHl  that  Mi 
Chamberlain  should  go  out  to  South  Africs,  and  it  was  hoped, 
without  reason,  that  his  penonallty  would  effect  mote  good 


than  I 


It  the  ti 


i  appeared  to  be  secured.  He  went  from  place  to  place  in 
South  Africa  (December  lA-Fehruary  ij);  airanged  with  the 
leading  Transvaal  hnancieis  thai  in  letum  for  lupport  Crom  the 
British  government  in  nising  a  Ttkusvaal  loan  they  would 
guarantee  a  Isige  proportion  ol  1  Ttanivaal  debt  of  £30,000,000, 
which  should  repay  the  British  uvasu^y  so  much  of  the  cost  of 
the  war;  and  when  be  letumed  in  March  190J,  satiifaction  was 
general  io  the  country  over  (he  luccoa  of  his  mission.  But 
meantime  two  EhiiiEB  had  happened.  He  had  looked  at  the 
empire  from  tbe  coionial  point  of  view,  in  a  way  only  poasiUe 
in  a  colonial  atuuqilKre:  and  at  borne  annie  of  hit  colleagues 
had  gone  ■  long  way,  behind  Che  tcena,  to  dtsttoy  one  of  the 
very  (aiton  on  which  the  que$tlon  at  a  piictical  scheme  for 
imperial  commercial  fedeiatlan  seemed  to  hinge.  In  the  budget 
of  1901  a  duly  ol  a  shilling  a  quarter  on  imported  com  bad  be«n 
Ktniroduced.  This  small  tu  was  regarded  as  only  a  cegislntioo 
duly.  Even  by  free-tndc  ministers  like  Gladitone  it  bad  been 
left  up  to  iS6g  untouched,  and  its  lonoval  by  Koberl  Lowe 
(Lord  Sherbrookc)  bad  since  then  been  widely  legaided  as  a 
piece  ol  economic  pedantry.  Its  reiraposition,  officially  sup- 
ported for  the  sake  of  necessary  revenue  in  war-time,  and 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  Unionist  party,  had  justified  itself, 
as  they  contended,  in  spite  of  the  criticisms  of  tbe  Oppceition 
(who  raised  the  cry  of  the  "  dear  loaf  "),  by  proving  during  the 
year  to  have  had  no  general  or  direct  eflect  on  tbe  price  oi  bread. 
And  the  more  advanced  Imperialists,  as  well  as  the  more  old- 
laibioned  pmiectionisu  (like  Mr  ChapUn)  who  formed  an  integral 

laa  being  convetled  into  a  diflerenriai  one  between  loreign  and 
colonial  corn,  so  as  (0  introduce  a  scheme  o(  colonial  prelerenco 
and  commercial  oonwlidfllion  between  the  ct^onies  and  the 
mother  conntry.  In  South  Africa— as  in  any  other  British 
tolony,  since  all  of  them  were  aecusiomed  to  tiriHs  of  a  pioiec- 
lionisl  nature,  and  the  idea  of  ■  pnfetenci:  (already  started  by 
Canada)  was  fairiy  popular—Mr  Chamberlain  bad  found  cbil 
view  well  established.  The  agitation  in  EngUnd  against  Ibe 
lax  had  now  blown  over.     The  UnioniEt  luik  and  hie  wen 

to  two  shillings  at  least.  But  Mr  Ritchie,  the  chancellor  ol  the 
ncbequer,  having  a  lutplns  in  prospect  and  taxation  to  take  oS, 
carried  the  cabuiet  in  favour  of  again  temiiting  this  tax  on  com. 
Mr  Chamberlain  himself  had  proposed  only  to  lake  it  oB  as 


«  fon  , 

t  a  majority  ol  tbe  cabini 
ion  of  this  tax,  after  all  tt 
in  had  been  sdppDrteti  a 


dtstaslelul  act.  loyally  as  the  party  lidlowed 
It  to  those  who  had  looked  to  it  as  providing 
ditaJ  diasgE  in  Ibe  catabdished  fiscal  system. 


the  >Bb»-/a«WM  a  biUcibltw,  ami  at  1 

not  at  first  openly,  a  split  between  the 
advDcalea  ol  cheap  food  and  free  ii 
desired  to  use  the  opportunities  of  a  tarifl,  01  n 
a  Idnd,  for  attaining  national  and  imperial 
advantages.    This  idea,  which  had  '' 


then  bepB.  Ibni^ 


floating  in  Mr  Chamberlain's 
■  "       ■     '  I  May  16 


01).  n 


lind  (s« 


specially  bis  speech 


,,  but  the  seed  el 
diasetuion  was  sown.  The  first  public  intimation  ol  his  views 
was  given  in  a  Epeech  to  his  constituents  at  Birmln^um  (May  1J, 
ipnj)*  when  he  outlined  a  plan  lor  raising  more  money  by  a 
rearranged  tarifi,  partly  to  obtain  a  preferential  system  for  the 
empire  and  partly  to  produce  lurtda  for  social  reform  at  hone- 
On  May  2StJi  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  ^wke  on  tbe  saiac 
subject,  and  declared  "  if  you  are  to  give  a  preference  Ut  tbe 
CDlonits,  you  must  put  a  tax  on  food."  Considered  in  tbe  li^ 
ol  after  events,  this  putting  the  necessity  ol  food-taies  in  the 
foitfiont  wus  deddedly  iojudidousi  but  imperialist  convictioa 
and  enthusiasm  wen  moiE  cootplcuoua  than  declioneeriag  tact 
in  the  launching  ol  Mr  Chamberiain's  new  scheme. 

The  movement  grew  quickly,  its  su[fniters  including  a 
number  ol  the  cleverest  younger  poUtidani  and  journalists  in 
the  Unionitt  party.  The  idea  of  latiS  reforarT-to  broaden  the 
basis  ol  taiatloD,  to  iaiioduce  a  pteferena,  and  to  stimulate 
home  industries  and  increase  employment — took  firm  root; 
and  the  political  economisis  oi  the  parly— Prof.  W.  Cunningham, 
Piof.  W.  Ashley  and  Ptul.  W.  A.  S.  Hewios,  in  particuUr- 
bfooghteSeciive  criticism  to  bear  OB  the  one.sided  "  free  trade" 
to  vogue.  The  fiiii  demand  wu  for  inquiiy.  The  country  was 
still  bearing  an  iocome-tai  eS  elevenpence  In  the  pound;  ii 
appeared  that  the  old  sources  of  levenue  were  inadequate;  and 
meanwhile  the  statistics  td  trade,  it  was  argued,  showed  that 
the  English  free-import  lyslcm  hampered  En^b  trade  whik 
providing  the  foreiBDet  with  a  free  market.  Mr  Chamberlain 
and  htssupporten  argued  thatiince  iSto  certain  other  counuia 
(Gennaoy  and  the  United  States),  with  protective  tarifis,  ha4 
IncTcaaed  their  trade  in  much  larger  proportion,  vhile  Englith 
trade  had  only  been  nabtalned  by  the  increased  busintas  done 
with  British  colonies.  A  scientific  inquiry  into  tbe  fads  wa 
needed.  By  the  Opposition,  who  now  found  themselves  the 
defenders  ol  conservatism  in  the  established  fiscal  policy  ol  the 
country,  this  whcte  argument  was  scouted;  but  for  a  time  the 
demand  merely  lor  inquiry,  and  the  productiou  ol  figiires,  gave 
no  sufficient  occaskm  lor  dissension  among  Unionists,  even  wbei^ 
like  Sir  M.  Hicka  Beach,  they  were  amvinced  free-imponcn 
on  purely  econamicgKHmds;andUr  Balfour  <f.>,}. as  preinia. 
managed  to  bold  his  colleagues  and  party  together  by  taking  the 
line  that  particular  <?pinians  on  ecooomfc  subjects  should  not 
be  made  a  test  ol  parly  loyalty.  The  Board  at  Tiade  was  set 
to  work  to  produce  fiscal  Blue-books,  and  hum-dmm  politiciaas 
who  had  never  shown  any  genius  ior  figures  suddenly  blossomed 
out  into  arithmelidans  of  the  detpest  dye.  Tbe  Tariff  Relani 
League  was  founded  in  order  to  further  Mi  Chamberlain'! 
policy,  holdjng  its  inaugural  meeting  on  July  usii  and  it 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  issuing  leaBeta  and  ia  work  u 
by-electinos.  DiseitsaiMk  pnwEsded  botly  on  the  noits  of  a 
prdcRntial  taiiB,  and  on  August  ijth  a  manifesto  ^ipearcd 
against  It  slgoed  by  fourteen  peofcMom  in  lectoien  on  polltka) 
economy,  induding  Mr  Leonard  Conitaey,  Professor  Edge  worth. 
Professor  Mushidl,  FivfeMor  BasUUe,  ProfisKa  SmaH. 
Prolessoi  J.  S.  Nicbdjca,  Frofeaor  Conner,  Hr  Bowleg,  Mr  E 
Cannan  and  Mr  L.  R.  Fbelp^— men  of  adm;-  ' 
yet,  after  all,  ol  no  higher  authority  than  the  ee 
ing  Mr  Chamberlain,  auc'  -  "  ■  • 
Ashley. 

Meantrhik,  the  death  of  Lord  Salisbury  (Augtist  i: .  .. 
a  wdgbty  figiitc  from  the  eonncila  of  tbe  Unionist  puty.    The 
cabinet  met  several  times  at  tbe  beginninK  of  Septaaba, 
the  question  of  their  attitude  lowards  the  fiscal  problem  bo 
acute.    The  puUic  bad  its  first  intimation  of  inpeadjac  ci 
in  the  appeuancc  on  September  lith  ol  Mr  Ballour'a  £»■ 
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Ittitt  M  Imalar  Fm  Tnit,  which  h*d  b«n  previoiuly  clt- 
culAttd  u  I  cabinet  mcrnonndum.  The  oat  dAy  appeared 
(ht  Board  of  Trade  Fiscal  Blue^xwk.  And  on  the  iSIh  i)K 
rAignations  wcrT  annouiKCd,  not  onty  oE  the  more  rigid  fm- 
(nden  in  the  cabinel,  Mr  Rilchie  and  Lord  George  Haitiilton, 


vilhout  prejudice  while  it  waa  eiduded  from  the  party  pro^ 
gramme;  remaining  loyal  10  Mr  Ballour  and  hii  general  objects, 
he  <vuld  best  promote  thiicourM  rmni  ontalde,  and  he  suggested 
that  the  goveroment  mLghl  canEAe  ila  policy       


.  .  toibe  "assertion 
n  the  c»K  o(  all  comiwrrfal  rflatfoia  with 
ries."  Mr  Balfour,  while  reluctantly  admitting 
■A  Mr  Chamberlain's  taking  a  freer  hand,  eipmsed 
In  the  deiinbilily  of  a  closer  Hical  union  with  the 
queslinned  the  immediate  prscliubillly  of  any 
IS  wilting  10  adr>pi  iiscal  reform  so  far  aa  i(  covered 
ilies,  but  thought  that  the  eictmlon  of  taiatlen 


e  wdeomed  the 


ming-point 


ic  opinion  was  not  ripe.    At  the  same 
act  that  Mr  Chamberialn'a  son,  Mr 

I  Chamberlain  (b.  i86j>  accordingly 


n,  It  i: 


le  discussions  and  d: 


scnuons  in  the  perty  as  a  whole  in  iu  telationt  with  the  prime 
minister  (see  BALroiw,  A.  J.),  It  is  auffident  to  u.y  tbst  whih 
Mr  Balfour's  sympathelk  "  tmi  off  "  appeared  to  indicate  his 
inclinatioh  towards  MfChambetiain's  programme,  If  only  (uilher 
support  could  be  gained  for  it,  his  endeavour  to  keep  the  imrty 
together,  and  the  violent  opposition  which  gathered  against 
Mr  Chamberlain's  scheme,  combined  to  make  his  real  altitude 
during  the  neit  two  years  ileririedly  obsciiie,  both  sections  of  the 
parly— free-traders  and  larifl  refoimers — being  induced  Irora 
time  10  time  (o  regard  him  as  on  their  aide.  The  tariff  reform 
movement  itself  was  now,  however,  outside  the  purely  offidal 
progremme,  and  Mr'Chamberkin  (backed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Unionist  members)  threw  himself  with  inpelooua  ardour  Into  a 
crusade  on  its  behalf,  while  at  the  ume  lime  supporting  Mr 
Balfour  in  parliament,  and  leaving  it  to  him  to  detide  as  to  the 
policy  of  grnng  to  the  country  when  the  time  should  be  ripe, 

IMoneir,  and  if  his  atmy  was  attacked  he  would  go  back  to  it;  in 
no  conccivaUe  ditumstanccs  would  he  allow  himself  to  be  put  In 
any  sort  of  competTtion,  direct  or  indirect,  lidth  Mr  Balfour,  hta 
friend  and  lender,  triwm  be  meant  to  follow  (October  6). 

On  October  6th  be  opened  his  campaign  with  a  spcccb  al 
Glasgow,  Analysing  the  trade  statistics  as  betweeo  1873  and 
1901,  be  in^ttd  that  Btfthh  progresi  Inndnd  a  relative  decline 
compared  with  (hat  of  protectionist  foreign  countries  like  f^- 
many  and  the  United  States;  Great  Britain  exported  leas  and 
less  of  manufactufed  gooda,  and  imported  more  and  more;  tbe 
nports  to  forei^  countries  had  decreased,  and  tt  was  only  the 
increased  eipoils  to  tbe  colonies  that  maintained  the  British 
position,  Thli  ni  the  outcome  of  the  working  of  a  one-sided 
free- tmde  system-  Now  waa  the  lime,  and  it  might  soon  be  kot, 
for  conaolidatlng  British  trade  relations  with  the  cokmies. 
t(  the  mother  cDBntry  and  her  daughter  atatei  did  not  draw 
cIcrtCTi  they  would  {oe^tably  drift  apart.  A  further  increase  of 
£16,000,000  a  year  in  the  trade  with  tbe  colonies  mi(^t  be 
obtained  by  a  preferential  tariff,  and  this  meant  additional 
emj^oyment  at  home  for  iM,ooo  workmen,  or  subsistence  for  a 
population  of  a  far  larger  number.  Hla  positive  proposals  were: 
(1)  no  tax  on  raw  materials;  (>)  a  small  lax  on  food  other  than 


ice,  and  s%  on  metttiid  dairy  produce  excluding  bacon-,  (j) 
0%  geueial  tariff  on  imported  man ufaciuted  goods.  To  meet 
C  incrtaseil  a»l  of  living,  he  pnjposed  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
.,  sugar  and  other  articles  of  genera]  consumption,  and  he 
imated  that  hit  scheme  would  in  00  case  increase  a  working- 
in's  expenditure,  and  in  mosi  cases  would  redure  it.  "  The 
ohjrues,"  he  said, "  are  prepared  to  meet  us;  in  nlDmfor  a  very 


I  tbeir  markets.' 


■e,theywi     _ 

This  ^leech,  delivered  wfth  dianclerliljc 
iaiiatic  enthusiasm,  was  the  type  of  othm 

quick  sufcession  during  the  year.    At  Cree- 
mphasiied  the iieceHityofitiaUitlni against 

never  Kke  betng  hit  without  striking  back." 


ither  the  Fair  Wages  Clause 

have  to  take  kiwer  wages,  or 

been  practically  destroyed,  »  _ 

threatened,  wool  is  threatened,  cotton  will  gol    Mow  long  are 

you  going  to  stand  it?"    On  October  10th  he  spoke  at  New- 

caitle,  on  tbe  11st  at  Tynemouth,  on  the  >;th  at  Uverpool, 

insisting  thai  free-ttade  had  never  been  a  working-class  measure 

and  that  it  coiJd  not  be  reconciled  wiih  trade-unionism;  on 

November  ^Ih  at  Blraiingfaam,  on  the  nth  at  Cardiff,  on  the 

list  at  Newport,  and  on  December  lAth  at  Leeds.    In  all  these 

^>eeches  lie  managed  to  point  bis  argument  by  application  to 

'    al  industries.    In  the  Leeds  qieech  he  announced  that,  with  a 

■m  10  drawing  up  a  scientific  model  tariff,  a  non-poUtlcil 

dmiasktn  of  representative  experts  would  be  appointed  under 

:  auspices  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League  to  take  evidence  from 

■.Ty  trade;  it  induiled  many  heads  ol  businesses,  and  Mr  Charles 


alLond 


with 


Sir  Robert  Herbert  as  chairman,  and  Professor  W.  A.  S.  Hewing 
OS  secretary.  The  name  of  "  Tariff  Commis^n,"  given  to  thii 
voluntary  and  unofficial  body,  was  a  good  deal  criticised,  but 
though  flouted  by  the  political  free-traders  it  set  to  work  ia 
earnest,  and  accumulated  a  mass  of  evidence  as  to  the  real  facta 
of  trade,  which  promised  to  be  invahiable  to  economic  inquirers. 
On  Jaouary  iSth,  1904,  Mr  Chamberiain  ended  Us  scries  of 
speeches  by  a  great  meellBg  at  the  Guildhall,  in  the  city  of 
London,  the  key-note  being  Us  eihortation  to  bis  aadience  to 
"  think  impeiiaUy." 

All  thb  activity  on  Mr  Chamberlain's  part  represented  a  great 
physical  and  intellectual  feat  on  the  pact  of  a  man  now  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age;  but  bis  bodily  vigour  and  comparatively 
youthful  appearance  were  essential  features  of  his  personality. 
Nothing  like  this  campaign  had  been  known  in  the  political  world 
since  Mr  fjtadstone's  Midlothian  days;  and  it  produced  a  great 
public  impression,  stirring  np  both  supporters  and  opponents- 
Free-trade  unionists  like  Lord  Goschen  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  and 
Ibe  Liberal  leaders — for  whom  Mr  Asquith  became  the  principal 
apoheaman,  though  Lord  Roaebery's  ctitlcisms  abo  had  consider- 
able weight — found  new  matter  in  Mr  Chamberlain^  speeches 
For  tbeir  contention  that  any  radical  change  in  the  traditiona) 
English  Escal  policy,  established  now  for  ^ty  years,  would  only 
result  in  evil.  The  broad  [act  remained  that  while  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's activity  gathered  round  him  the  bulk  of  the  Unionist 
ibers  and  an  enthusiastic  band  of  economic  sympathisers. 


-inced. 
One  reason  was  the  intellectual  difficulty  of  the  subject  and  the 
double-faced  character  of  all  arguments  from  statistics,  which 
were  either  incomprrhensble  or  disputable;  another  wis  the 
fact  that  substantially  this  was  a  pob'tical  movement,  and  that 
tariff'  reform  was.  alter  all,  only  one  in  a  compleiily  of  p^itical 
issues,  most  of  which  during  this  period  were  being  interpreted 
by  Che  electorate  in  a  sense  hostile  to  the  Unionist  party.    Mr 

course  of  events,  had  since  1403  made  his  personality  less  luthori- 
tlon  Act,  10  tbe  heavy  taxation,  and  to  Chinese  labour  in  the 
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ihe  war— weemonopglUingilteiiion,  to  tte  wMlnning  ot  bi> 
hold  on  th«  public^  ThetevivaJ  in  trade,  and  Ihc  product  ioa  of 
Dew  Etatislici  whidi  appatcd  to  stultify  Mr  Chamber  Iain's 
propheda  ot  prDgresEivc  decline,  mablfd  the  free-lnde 
chtmpioDS  to  reassure  their  ludieiicct  ai  lo  the  very  Foundation 
of  his  ast,  KDd  to  represent  the  whole  tariff  rffortn  oiovonent  u 
■u  less  unoecessaiy  than  liiky.  Uoreover,  iheiplit  in  tha 
Unionist  pany  tnu^I  llie  united  Liberal  party  in  fullforceinto 
the  field,  and  at  last  the  muoUy  begiUi  to  think  that  the  danger 
ol  liish  Home  Rule  vat  pnctically  over,  and  (h»t  a  libo^ 
mijority  might  be  returned  to  power  in  safety,  with  the  prtaped 
of  providing  in  ■lietnaiive  government  which  would  isure 
commercial  repou  (Uad  Rosebery's  phrase),  relief  from  extra- 


believ. 


i  the- 


Duld  n< 


putting  any  such  pressure  <Hi  the  home  public  as  Mr  CbamberlaiQ 
might  have  eipcctcd.  At  the  opening  of  1904  he  wa*  officiiJIy 
invitedby  hlr  Dca kin,  the  pri QIC  rainiater  of  the  Common weallli, 
to  pay  a  vi»it  to  Australia,  in  order  to  eipound  hia  scheme, 
being  promised  an  enthusiastic  welcome  "as  the  harbinger  ot 
commercial  reciprocity  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonin."  Mr  Chamberlain,  however,  declined;  hU  wCrk  at 
borne  was  100  nressins. 
From  the  en 


Mr  Chamberlain  wa*  aniimis  to  lake  its  verdict.  Time  was  not 
OD  his  side  at  hii  age,  and  if  be  lad  lo  be  bcalea  >i  one  election 
be  wasaniious  toget  rid  of  the olhf  tissue*  which  would  encumber 
Ihe  popular  vole,  and  lo  press  on  to  ■  second  when  he  would 

would  enbarraas  Mr  BaJfour  in  parliament,  and  adhered  to  his 


embit 

red'ove 

r  their  differences. 

Mr 

Ch 

mberialnn 

»ded 

andw 

I  away 

n  Italy  and  Egypt 

NUtch  10  Ma 

in  No 

ember. 

He  oude  Ih.ee  i 

speeches 

at  Welbeek 

(AugusH),at 

Luton  (October  s 

Limehsuse 

(December 

ts).  b 

t  he  h 

d  nothing  lubslanlial 

10 

add  to  bis  cate 

and 

(he  party  situation  continued  i 

all 

embana»i 

nenu 

Mr 

to  convene  an  inqKrialconfere 

tiscai  union,  represented  an  academic  rather  than  a  practi 
advance,  since  the  by-eleclkins  showed  that  the  Unionists  w 
certain  to  be  defeated.  The  one  important  new  devekjpmi 
concerned  the  Liberal- Unionist  otganiiation.  In  January  so 
correspondence  waa  publj&hed  between  Mr  ChaniberEoin  1 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  dating  from  the  previous  October, 
lo  difbcultiK  arisipg  from  the  central  Liberal- Unionist  orgaiu 
lion  subsidiaing  local  as»ciatioDs  which  had  adopted  the  p 
gramme  of  UriE  icform.  The  duke  objected  lo  this  deparli 
from  neutrality,  and  suggested  thai  it  was  becoming  "  impossi 
wiih  any  advanlaee  lo  mainlnin  under  existing  circumsian 


IheeiislcnceoflhcLiber 

al-Unionist 

MrChamber- 

Lin  retorted  that  this 

er  for  a  gener 

l  meeting  of 

del^ales  10  decide:  il  Ihe  duke  n 

IS  outvoted  he 

his  presidency;  (or  bis 

Bn  pan  b. 

was  prepared 

lo  allow  the 

local  aasociations  to  be 

subsidized 

long  as  they 

»upponed  the  govcmm 

ent,  but  bf 

B-as  not  prepared  for  the 

violent  dUiuplioD,  »hi 

h  tic  duk 

apparenlJy 

■ontemphted. 

the  success  of 

the  Unionist 

cause.    The  duke  waii 

a  dlKcuJl 

posiiion  as  pn 

t  ot  ll« 

seal  aasociatio 

i?S 

erepUed 

hat  the  diller 

them  were  viUl,  and  h 

would  no 

lor  dividing 

the  association  into  <e 

lions,  but 

would  rather 

resign.     Mr 

Chamberlain  then  called 

^  general 

nectiog  on  his 

ownre^KHisi- 

bilily  in  F^rvaiy,  wbni  a  new  comtitutioD  was  prvposnl; 
and  Id  May,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Liberal- Unionist  couneil, 
tbe  free-food  Unianist^,  being  in  a  minarily.  retired,  and  rbe 
astvciaiion  was  rtorganiud  under  Mr  Chambcrlain'a  aiupices. 
Lord  Lamdovmi  and  Lord  Selboine  {both  of  tbem  cabinet 
ministert)  becoming  vice-pieudenis.  On  July  i4ih  the  tecoa- 
itedLiberal-Unionistorgaiuzation  helda  great  dc 


1  Iba  A 


■t  HaU,  1 


the  duke  of  Devonshire  ai 
the  old  Libera] 


i  the  other  free-Irade  & 


mbenol 


more  active  su[^rten  were  In  favour  of  fonug  a  disaohitioii 

by  leaving  tbe  government  in  a  minority,  but  be  ktmBcIfprrfenird 
to  leave  matters  to  take  iheir  couise,  so  long  as  tbe prime-minista 
was  content  lo  be  publicly  identiEed  with  tlie  policy  of  event ually 
fighting  on  tariff  relorm  lines.  Speaking  at  the  Albert  Hall  in 
July  Mr  CbamberCaui  pushed  somewhat  further  than  before 
his  "  embrace  "  of  Mr  Balfour;  and  in  the  autumn,  when  foreign 

the  crisis  rapidly  cime  to  a  head.  In  reply  to  Mr  Balfour's 
appeal  for  the  sinking  of  differences  (Newcastle,  November  14). 
Ur  ChamberUin  Insisted  at  Bristol  (November  ,l)  aa  Ihe  adop- 
tion of  his  fiscal  poUcy;  and  Mr  Balfour  resigned  on  December  4. 
on  the  ground  that  he  net  longer  retained  ihe  confidence  of  the 
party-  At  the  cni^ing  Unionist  defeat  in  the  general  election 
which  followed  in  January  J906,  Mr  Chamberlain  was  triumph- 
anlly  relumed  for  West  Birmingham,  and  aU  the  divisioiu  of 
Birmingham  relumed  Chambetliinile  members.  Amid  the  wreck 

losing  their  seals—he  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the 

place,  and  iflcr  private  negotiations  with  Ihc  ei-prinK  mimiter. 
a  CDmmon  platfarrn  was  ariaoged  between  Ihcis,  on  which 
Mr  Balfour,  for  whom  a  seal  was  found  in  the  City  of  Londoa. 
should  contiDue  to  lead  Ihe  remnant  of  the  party.  The  loimuti 
was  given  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Balfour  of  February  I4tfa  (see 
Bauoui,  A.  J-)  which  admitted  the  necessity  of  makins  fecal 
reform  the  Ent  plank  in  the  Unionist' platform,  and  accepted  a 
general  laiifl  on  manulactuicdgoadsanda  tmaOduly  on  foRipi 

It  may  be  left  lo  future  historians  to  attempt  k 
judgment  on  the  English  tariS  reform  mavement,  uid  oa 
Chamberlain's  responsibihty  for  the  Unionist  dlbide  of  11 
But  while  his  enemies  taunted  him  with  having  twice  wrecked 
party— Got  the  Radical  party  under  Mr  Gladstone,  and  secoi 
Unionist  party  under  Ur  Balfour— no  wellmidrmed  ci 


n  his  fii 


campaign  he  sbowed  real 
ig  the  cause  of  imperial 
ng  the  abandonment  of  a  system 
le  pail  of  British  ortbodoiy,  he 
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ceofaprofoundconvictio 

a  that  the  slahiliiy 

of  tbe  emplie  and 

the  very  ejistenrr  of  th 

hegemony  of  the 

United   Kingdom 

depended   upon   the  co 

version   of   publk 

opinion  10  a  revision  of  the  current  econorai 

cdoctnne-    Tlien 

isto'theituatucc 

to  be  encountered 

But  from  the  purely  p 

rty  point  of  view 

he  was  entiUed  to 

say  that  be  followed  the 

path  of  toyaJiy  10 

Mr  Balfour  which 

he  had  marked  out  from 

he  mom«t  U  his 

to  l)e  put  in  com. 

petition  with  him  a 

leader.   Even  in  the  ahstr 

inistmtioi.  by  iht 

ordinary  cou™  of 

political  events;  and  it  might  fairly  be  daimed 

that   "Chiaeae   s 

aveiy,"   "passive   resisla 

nee."   aad   laboat 

irritalion  at  the  taff  Vale  judgment  («.■<:  T 

LuiE  Ukioms)  woe 

mainly  responsible 

for  the  Unionisl  collapse. 

Time  alone  would 

Show  wiielhcr  the 

ystcm  of  free  imports  could  be  permanenlly 

reconciled  with  Br 

lishinq>.rialpolicyu«D, 

mercial  prosperity. 

It  remained  the  f 

staked  an  already 
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on  *  qiKHbn  nhich  iiqinicd  to  Un  of  vlUI  utd 
imporUDct, 

Ur  Chaoibcituii'i  own  ullvjiy  in  (he  poUtlol  bid  wu  cat 
(boit  in  Che  middle  of  the  aesaoa  ol  19116  by  ■  icilinB  attadi  of 
u  U.  £nt  minjipued  1^  hta  friBnds,  but  mhich. 


nWlbeHwMol 
hii  Mat  for  Birminghwii,  ha  «u  qaitc  limptcltilfd  f«T  any 
public  Hoii;  tai  Oiit  invalid  <eiufitiiHi  wi*  pntncHd  OicMgh- 
OBt  190;,  t«oSud  1909.   But  he  ROMtDcd  ia  tba  backgrmsd  ai 


■dwaralby-clectk>n9,>Bdth«ightlMgCBtnl 


Chaml 


(H.  Cb.) 

GHAMBIRUni,  mtBVA  UWRBKB  (181S-  ),  Ameri- 
can aoldier  a^id  edufatiouatBt,  wai  bom  at  Brev^,  ***^t*t. 
an  tlw  8th  of  SiptembH  iSiB.  He  gndualed  at  Bowdoin  CoDcga 
bx  185),  and  at  tlie  BiugDi  Tlicalogiul  Scmioiiy  la  1S5J,  and 
«Bi  Hicccuivdr  lulor  in  logic  and  natuitl  theology  (iSiS~iS56), 
pxoferaoT  of  ibeloric  and  onlory  (iS56-i£6i),  and  pnifenor 
of  modem  langoaga  (1861-186;),  at  Bowddn.  In  1861  be 
altered  the  Fedenl  aimy  aa  liejIenantKidonel  of  the  »th 
Uaine  In^ntryi  Hii  military  career  was  marked  by  great 
psHmal  bravery  and  energy  and  intrepidity  aa  a  leader.  He 
iras  sx  times  vouaded,  and  participated  in  all  the  important 
battW  in  the  Eut  [mm  Antietam  onwaidi,  inchiding  Frederlclis- 
borg,  QianccUonvillc,  GettyiburR,  theWDdemen,  CoidHartjor, 
Petenburg  and  Five  Foika.  For  his  conduct  at  Petenburg, 
vftare  he  «aa  •everely  wMtnded,  he  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier- 
^eneial  of  volunteen.  He  was  breveted  major-general  of 
volunteers  on  tha  tfith  of  March  1865,  and  led  the  Federal 
advance  hi  the  Knal  operation!  tEaiasI  General  R.  E.  Lee. 
In  1S9J  he  received  a  Congnstianal  medxl  of  hooDOT  "  I<n  daring 
hemlsm  and  great  tenacity  in  holding  hte  poeiiioB  on  the  Utile 
Kound  Top  and  isrrying  the  advance  pMition  on  the  Great 
Sound  Top  ■)  the  Battle  of  Geltyiburg."  After  the  war  he  was 
Bgainprofcssocof  rhetoric  and  oratory  at  Bowdoin  in  1865-1866, 
and  in  1867-1870  was  governor  of  Maine,  having  been  elected 
BSB  RepubNcan.  Fn)mi87i  to  l88j  he  wai  president  of  Bowdoin 
College,  and  during  7874-1879  was  prof esHr  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  also.  Appointed  in  1SS0  by  Alonao  Garcelon,  the 
retiring  governor,  to  protect  the  property  and  institutlont  of  the 
■tate  until  a  new  govenxir  iltould  be  duly  qnalified,  and  acting 
■1  major-general  of  tiie  Mate  militia,  Chambettain  did  much  to 
avert  pouible  dvil  war,  at  a  time  of  great  political  ciciUn>ent 
and  bitter  partisan  feeling.  (See  MAae:  HiiUry.)  tn  iSSj- 
l88i  he  wal  a  lecturer  on  political  Kience  and  public  law  at 
Bowddn,  andin  i^oobecamflsurreyorof  customs  for  the  district 
of  Portland,  Maine.  HepubliifacdifafAe,  Hir  i>/i>aMHilf<)ry 
(1877).  and  edited  UKiwnUia  and  That  Sim  (6  vols.,  1898). 

CHAMBERLADi;  SIR  KBVIIXB  BOVLBS  (iSn-igoi), 
British  5eld  marshal,  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Heniy  Chamberlain, 
first  bamnei,  consul  .general  and  chorgt  d'ailaires  in  BrazO,  and 
was  bota  at  Rio  on  th*  lath  of  January  iSio.  He  entered  the 
Indian  array  En  1857,  Krved  as  a  subaltern  in  the  finl  Afghan 
War  (1839^1),  and  was  wounded  on  ill  occasions.  He  was 
ittachsd  to  the  Gavenwr-GeBcral's  Bodyguard  at  the  battle 
of  Maharajpur.  in  the  GwsUar  campaign  of  1843,  Was  appointed 
vUilaiy  lecretary  10  the  governor  ol  Bombay  m  784!,  and 
bononiy  aide-de-camp  to  the  governor-general  of  India  in  1S47. 
HraetvedoD  theilafi  thronghoot  the  Punjab  campaign  of  1848- 
tg,  and  was  given  a  brevet  majority.  In  iBjo  he  wa>  appointed 
comnandaot  of  the  Punjab  militaty  pidke,  and  in  1851  military 
■ecrelary  la  the  Punjab  gavenunent.  Promoted  lieu  L-colancI  In 
18)4,  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force 
vllh  rank  oi  brigadier-general,  and  commanded  in  levenil 
eipcdilions  agahst  the  Itanlier  tribes.  In  the  Indian  Mutiny 
be  nceeeded  Colonel  Cbntei  as  adjatant-goneral  of  the  Indian 


army,  and  diMlngulshed  himielf  at  the  liege  ol  IMIh,  where  he 


A.D,C.  t. 
He  waa  reappdnied  to  the  conumnd  of  the  Pu 
FoK*  la  iS^,  aad  commanded  in  the  Umbeyla  car 
in  whkli  be  wat  aevoely  vouaded  He  wu  now 
(enetal  for  dlUtaguiAed  Krvice  and  a  K.C.B.  He  was  madt 
K.C8.L  tai  18M,  UcnL-feneial  In  i87>,  G.C.SX  tn  1S7J,  O.C.B 
in  1871,  and  gmetal  ia  il?}.  From  1S76  to  rSBr  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Uadras  army,  and  In  T878  was  sent  on 
a  Blwlgn  to  the  andr  cf  Afghanistan,  whoae  refusal  to  allow 
him  to  enter  the  conntty  precipitated  the  second  Afghan  War. 
actins  miUlaiy  member  ol  the  council  of 
a  India.    He  retired  Id  1886,  wu  made 

.  _  -       in  1900,  and  died  00  the  i8thof  February  1901. 

An  eaaHeBt  hiograpby  by  C.  W.  Forrest  appeared  in  1909, 
CHAlIBIBUn  (O.  Fr.  duiAoUihi.  cUmhtrlmc,  Mod.  Fr. 
chamMtam,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  CkamarUnt,  CiamarUtu,  whence 
alio  the  Med.  Lat.  cambiliaiHa,  tameHnpu,  u><KiJni{iu;  ttal. 
C(MisJiii|«;  Span.  camBimpr,  compounded  of  O.  H.  Ger. 
Ctoura,  JCaman  [Lai.  comira,  "  chamber  "J,  and  the  Ccr. 
sotSi-fiai),  etymologlcBSy,  and  also  to  a  large  eitenl  historically, 
an  oficer  diarged  with  the  saperintendence  of  domesilc  affairs. 
Sadi  were  the  dumberlaint  of  ntonasieiies  or  cathedrals,  who 
had  clause  of  the  Gnances,  gave  notice  of  chapter  meetings,  and 
provided  the  maletials  necsssary  for  Die  various  services.  In 
these  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  apostolic  chambeitaln  of  the  Roman 
see,  the  title  was  borrowed  ftom  the  usage  ol  the  courts  of  the 
western  secular  princes.    A  royal  chamberlain  is  now  a  court 

the  sovereign  and  to  leguhite  the  etiquette  oi  the  palace.  He  Is 
the  repmentilive  of  the  medieval  (antvrbmi,  camitUania, 
or  iiOicplania,  whose  office  wu  modelled  on  that  of  the  ^roe- 
fulm  iscri  cuMcuA  or  itM/nlanm  of  the  Roman  emperen.  But 
a(  the  outset  there  wu  another  class  of  chamberlains,  the 
oiHierarH,  s'.e.  lugh  officials  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  loyal  treasury  (csMero).  The  amtrariiu  of  the  CarollngUn 
emperoia  was  the  equivalent  of  the  ionltre  or  Meiawarinf 
(treasurer)  ol  the  Anglo-Saion  kings;  he  develops  into  the 
BnUmmtTiT  Innkkamtrariiu)  ol  tlie  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
■n  office  held  by  the  margraves  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  paxi 
tkamtriti  ol  France,  who  held  his  ckamttrie  as  a  £ef.  Similarly 
in  England  after  tlie  Norman  conquest  the  jbrdere  becomes  the 
chamberlain.  This  office  was  of  great  importance.  Before  the 
Conquest  he  had  been,  with  the  marshal,  tiie  principal  officer  of 
the  king's  court;  and  under  the  Norman  sovereigns  his  funciions 
were  manifold.  As  he  bad  cliarge  of  the  administratis  of  the 
royal  househidd,  his  office  was  of  financial  importance,  lor  a 
portion  of  the  myal  revenue  was  paid,  not  into  the  cichequcr,  but 
in  eamffa  rtgit^  In  course  of  time  the  office  became  hereditary 
and  titular,  but  the  complelities  of  the  duties  necessitated  a 
division  of  the  work,  and  the  office  was  si^t  up  Into  three:  the 
hereditary  and  ibecure  office  of  magiilcr  iamtraiim  or  lord 
great  chunbetlain  (see  Lord  Ckeat  Chauserlain),  the  more 
important  domestic  office  ol  caincrnruii  ntit,  king's  charaheilain 
or  lord  chamberlain  (see  Loan  Csakbeilaim),  and  the  chamber- 
originally  representatives  of  the  chamberiain  at  tiie  exchequer, 
and  afters^rds  In  conjunction  ^th  the  treasurer  presided  over 
that  dcpattment.  In  18)6  the  last  of  these  officials  died,  when 
by  an  act  passed  Forty-four  yeara  earlier  they  dis^ippc^rcd. 

In  France  the  office  of  pand  ckairMtr  was  eariy  ovcnhsdowed 
by  the  e*fl«*crffliia  (ciMculani,  camidlaiii,  but  sometimes 
also  lamtrarii),  officiaji  in  close  petsooal  allendince  on  the  king, 
men  at  first  of  low  rank,  but  of  great  and  ever-increaung  In- 
Snence.  As  the  office  of  {mnd  cjbmtrter,  held  by  great  feudal 
nobles  seldom  at  court,  became  more  and  more  honorary,  the 
chamberlains  grew  in  power.  In  numbers  and  In  rank,  until, 
tn  the  ijlh  century,  one  of  them  emnges  as  a  great  oflicei 
of  state,  the  ckambdlan  de  Prana  or  {raiuf  (katubtllan  (also 
■atuffr  mMMIanerun,  iiiAyectSMirrtnu},  who  at  times  shares 
with  the  frond  dnmbrier  the  revenues  derived  fmm  certain 
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mdn  b  tte  dly  ol  Puh  (kc  Satalam  UemartKiim  Cammt 
omtttarmm,tpiBttAiainCui^.t.Camaariiiii.  Hebouruy 
olEcc  ol  t""^  tkatniHUr  umlved  till  the  lime  of  Houy  11^ 
will)  mi  hinBetl  the  lui  u  holii  it  before  hii  aconioai  tut  of 
pamdckuiiMlm,  whidi  io  in  turn  wun  becme  puidy  honocny, 
uirvived  liU  Ibc  Revolution,  AmoDg  the  p(e»ffiti«a  d  the 
froMJ  dtaiMlan  which  iiirvived  Io  the  lul  noi  the  le»»t 
wUued  wu  ibe  rithi  to  hand  the  kint  hii  thici  it  the  nreDunial 
levCe-  The  vSKrt  ol  p^^  ikambtUan,  fmmtr  elamitiian,  lul 
ilamUloit  veie  tevived  by  Napoleon,  cuntiiiued  uadei  the 
RatontioD,  iboUthKl  1^  Louis  Fhiliiipe,  and  iffin  RMoced 
by  Napoleon  111, 

Id  the  papal  Cuiia  the  apoilalic  cbambedain  (Lat.  eamaariui, 
IlaL  camtrliiiiB)  occupiei  a  very  important  poulioo.  He  i>  at 
the  heed  ol  the  tnaiury  (aiiHoa  Ikaauraria)  and,  in  Ibe  dayi  ol 
the  tcnponil  powei,  not  only  adminBteicd  the  papal  finaDces 
bat  poueued  an  extensive  dvil  and  ciiialiial  jniiMlictiaii. 
Duiing  a  vacancy  al  Uie  Holy  See  he  !i  al  the  head  <A  the  ad- 
minijiialion  ol  (he  Koman  Chuich.  The  oBkc  dalea  tntn  the 
nth  century,  when  ii  supcncded  Uial  ol  aichdeacwt  oi  Uk 
Roman  Chuich,  and  the  dose  penonal  [clationi  ol  the  ca—rnnnf 
with  the  pope,  logithei  with  the  (act  that  he  b  the  official 
guatdian  oi  the  cuenwnial  vealmenli  and  treasuna,  point  Io 
■'■■■'      ■        jresenlalive  of  lie  [ormet      ■ 
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lich  the  I 


nerged  in  the  new 
a  and  iitk  were  pidlubly  bonowed  from 
auTIsoflheWest(HinMhiH>.if»<ie»aU, 
L  40J,  lie).  Thcce  aic  alio  attached  to  ibe  papal  houMhold 
(Jamiifia  ponlifida)  a  laige  nuinbet  ol  chamhaliiiu  wbote 
functioni  aie  more  or  les  ornamental.  ThtK  are  divided  into 
Kveral  citcgoiies:  (sivy  chamberiaint  (lanurieri  upaC), 
chambeilaini,  aaiiitanl  and  bononiy  chambeiltini.  These 
lie  gcnllemen  of  lank  and  belong  Io  the  higheu  cUu  ol  Ihe 
touKbold  (/osiflia  iwMe), 

In  England  the  modem  icpieunlaiivti  of  the  nMcii'iint  are 
the  gentlemen  and  giooma  of  (he  bed-chamber,  in  Cennany  the 
Kammahtrr  {Kemmerir.  from  comerariiii.in  Bavaiiaand  AuMcia] 
and  KamvuTJunktr.  The  insignia  of  theii  office  is  a  gold  key 
attached  to  their  coati  behind. 

Many  corpora  lioni  ^^point  a  Chamberlain.  The  moat 
imparUnt  in  England  is  the  chamberlain  cA  the  corpoialion 
of  the  dty  of  London,  who  is  treasuier  of  the  corporation, 
admiu  penoni  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  the  dty,  and,  in 
the  chambetUin'i  coiut,  of  which  he  and  the  vjce-chambcilain 
are  judga,  eieiciM*  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  police 
court  in  deleimioing  ditputEI  between  maittn  and  apprentices 
Formerly  nominated  by  the  crown,  since  16SS  he  has  been  elected 
annually  by  the  Uverymcn.  He  has  a  salary  of  £icao  a  year. 
Similarly  in  Germany  the  sdaiinitl ration  of  the  finances  of  a 
dly  is  called  the  Ktrnmoii  and  the  aEkial  in  cbatSB  ol  it  the 
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See  al»  Stiti.  Cua 
Can«,  CtoHorium,  iL  " 
Aniclnie  (Pierre  de  GuJI 
ia  mciiKt  nyait  ii  Fn\ 
Luehaire,  i&iul  Ai  i> 
Anion.  J^awaixf  C»iUm  of  lit  Cai 
Xirc*«rr.H,  i.  ,05  lB«nn.  ]B6s 

CHAKBBRLAYNB.  WILLUH  (ifito-iS;^),  English  poet, 
was  born  in  1619.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  hitioiy  eacepi  that 
he  piaetiied  as  a  physldan  at  Sbafleabury  in  Dotietihire,  and 
bught  on  the  RoysKit  side  at  the  second  battle  of  Newbury, 
*HediedaDtbe  nth  of  July  1679.  His  worlis  are:  fioroiaKfa 
(i«59),  a  verte  lomance  in  live  boolu;  Xoh'i  Victory  (1658),  a 
tragi-comcdy,  acted  under  another  title  in  1673  at  the  Theatre 
Royal;  Ea^aruCs  JnUla  (i66c),  1  poem  in  honour  of  the 
Restoration.  A  pioK  venion  of  PJiarMaiJa,  entitled  Ernnao, 
m  the  Nebit  Slrantcr,  appeared  in  16S3.  Southey  speaki  of  hiiD 
u  "  a  poet  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  hours  of  deligbt.'^ 
PMarannidt  was  reprinted  by  S.  W,  Singer  in  1B10.  and  aga' 
in  ifloj  by  Prof.  G.  Sainisbury  in  Uincr  Podi  ef  lit  Caiili 
Pcriaf  (vol.  1.).  The  poem  islDOseincaastniclioo,butcontai 
■ome  pasaagrs  ol  great  beauty. 


(d.  1740).  En.  ... 

Kendal,  Weatmorlaod,  In  Ibe  biter  part  of  the  1 7tk 
cestoiy.  He  was  appienlictd  to  a  gMw-miker  In  Laadoa.  but 
havinf  eoncelind  the  iriao  of  hb  Cydnpaedii,  01  f  aiaa  lal 
DidiMMrT  e/ i4rtt  eni  ,Ed<HW>.  ha  demled  hiBMlf  eBtiidy  to  iu 
lIu  fint  edithm  appeared  by  subaalptiaa  li)  i7>8,  in  two  voli. 
(oL,  and  dedcatcd  to  Ibe  king  (m  Ettcwiowmia).  Hw 
Biietdt*^<*  Diderot  and  d'^lfbtit  ow«d  its  InccptieM  to  a 
Fundi  tiaealatioa  ol  Chawben'a  wwt.  loadditioatoUwCydf- 
faMa,  Chamben-wntafortfec  lHaarf  Uataiimi  Ci7Ji-i7]6), 
and  trandated  IbtifiMeryoHi  ifdHMri  ^Uu  Rtyal  Aceitmya} 
of  Pari)  (iH)),  and  (he  Praeliti  ff  PBifetllt  bom  the 
Fnachof  JeanDubRBiL   Hedledonthe  tjthof  May  1740. 

IBEftS,  ABORQB  (itoj-i&fo),  Ei^tfisb  muioe  painta, 
Whidiy,  Ynbbic*,  was  the  son  cd  a  seanan,  and  (or 
several  yean  he  puaaed  hb  falhei'i  calfiag.  WhHe  al  sea  be 
f  »Hi  th*k«w*«^aktt^'laBir*>**"'*ff"^***^"***'*^"*— ^^  ,Hia 
nustec,  observing  Ibis,  giati&ed  him  by  cancelling  his  iadentnte*, 
and  tituB  set  him  free  la  to&whb  natural  bent.  ChaBAsatbea 
man  who  kept  a  paiaia's  ilufi 
in  Whitby,  and  began  by  luiBe-paiDliiig.  He  also  look  leason 
'  a  diawinc-maaUr,  and  found  a  ready  aak  lor  small  and  cbeif 

:tBns  of  shipping.     Coming  aflerwards  to  LondoD,  be  waa 

iployed  by  TboBas  Hocncr  Io  assBt  in  peiniing  the  great 
.  norama  of  London  for  the  Colosseiin  (the  exhibition  buililiai 
in  Rigeat's  Paik,  denniiilKd  towards  iSfki),  and  he  next  beraoe 
scnM-pamter  al  the  PavibiB  theatre.  In  tgj4  he  was  elected 
an  Bssodaie,  and  in  iftj6  a  ftdl  member,  of  the  Water-roknr 
Sodely.  Hia  best  workarepraenl  naval  batiks.  Twocjlhtae — 
the  "  Bombardment  of  Algicn  in  I3i6,"  and  the  "  Capture  «( 
Porto  Bello"-~are  in  GleePwkh  hospital.  Not  kmg  btfue  hb 
death  be  was  introduced  10  William  IV.,  and  his  profesaiooal 
proipecli  brightened;  but  hb  constitution,  always  frail,  gavw 
way,  and  he  died  on  Ibe  >Bth  of  October  rg4a. 

A  LIU.  by  John  Waibini,  w»  puUiibed  in  ts^i. 

CHAHBERI,  ROBUT  <iSai-ia7i),  Scottish  eullMr  and 
pubUibci.  wu  bom  at  Peebles  on  the  lolh  of  July  iSoi.  He 
waa  sent  to  the  local  schools,  and  gave  evidence  ot  innsnil 
literary  taste  and  ability.  A  small  circulating  library  in  the 
town,  and  a  copy  of  the  Ejtcydopatiia  Briiamiiiea  which  hb 
father  had  purchased,  furnished  him  with  stores  of  reading  at 
which  he  eagerly  availed  himself.  Long  alierwards  he  wrote 
ol  hit  early  yean — "  Books,  not  playthings,  filled  my  hands  in 
childhood.  A(  twelve  I  was  deep,  not  only  in  poelry  and  fictioa, 
but  in  encydopeedks."  Kobeil  had  been  destined  fat  the 
chviech,  bul  this  design  had  to  be  alAndoncd  lor  lock  of  rtieiiia. 
Tlie  lamily  removed  10  Edinburgh  in  iSij,  and  in  iStg  Robert 
began  butincia  t%  a  books lall- keeper  in  I^ilh  Walk.  He  n* 
then  only  siitecn,  and  his  wholE  slock  consisied  of  a  few  old 
books  btjonginglo  his  father.  In  iSig  hit  ddcr  tnoiher  WilliaB 
bad  begua  a  limitar  butlneiB.  and  Itie  two  eventguUy  united  as 
parlnen  in  the  publohing  6rm  of  W.  &  R.  Chanibeis-  Robert 
Chambers  showed  an  enthnsiatlic  Interest  in  the  history  and 
anliquilies  ol  Edinburgh,  and  found  a  most  congenial  task  in 
hfi  TriidUieiu  0/  EdM^tk  (1  vols,,  1 814).  which  teciutd  for  Ibd 
the  approval  and  Ibe  personal  Itiendihip  ol  Sir  Waller  ScoiL 
A  Jf  ijisry  aj  Uie  Rcbdliau  In  Sallatd  jrem  l6jS  to  174s  (S 
vols.,  iSiK)  and  numerous  other  wollia  fcdlowcd. 

In  the  beginning  of  iSii  William  Chamben  sianed  a  w«Uy 
publication  under  the  lille  of  Ci^iK&eri'i  £diiiliirtk  JanJ 
(known  alnce  i8m  as  Ctan^i'i  yccraai  tf  LiUnimt,  Soma 
speedily  attained  a  large  circuliitiofi.    RstHt 


appeared,  howc 


is  collaboration  contributed  n         _         _ 
anything  elu  to  tba  success  oi  the  Jimrual. 

Among  the  other  numerous  woitia  of  wiiich  Robcn.  vaa  ia 
whole  or  in  part  the  auihor.  the  BwtftMal  DitHammry  4 
fninnJSulnnenUvols.,  Glasgow,  iSji-iSji),  Ike  Cytie^acAi 
afEntliili  Lilaaluri  U&tt).  the  Uftatid  Wirkt  0/  Kcimt  Bm 
(*  vols,,  iSji),  Aminl  Staiitriiv  (1S48).  the  DnneKie  Xnab 
4f  AMfoHJ  (3  vob.,  i8j9-tWi)  and  Uh  B^rt  ^  iVyi  (a  wida. 
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Ka6*-tW«}nRtlMmHtlap(iitEnt.  C*Mkr/'i &KjdtfHtf ia 
ti8)»-iS6U,  irilb  Dr  Aadiew  findlutt  u  tdilor,  ina  ouncd 
oat  Ukdcr  Uk  lupennteiidcBa  o[  Ikt  btolhin  <ice  EimctO- 
rABM).  Tbt  CydofatiiA  </  Sa^iii  LOtnlan'  cinitwn  > 
BEtJa  dI  ■dBinbl]'  Mlicud  ciincu  inm  tke  beu  MUhon  of 
«nry  period,  "Mt  is  ■  biofiaphiol  ud  ailkkl  Ustny  of  Uw 
Utentut  UmU."    For  tbt  L^t  ij  Bum  ba  made  dilifuU  wd 


oiveoaidtd  tocti  bom  tlw  puM'* 
beneSt  Ilia  whole  prafiu  of  the  tnik  were  _ 
R4}ben  diamben  wa*  a  Kteaci&e  geologlu,  and  amiied  liiiaiill 
of  toon  in  Studinavia  (Dd  Ciaada  Ua  the  pupoac  ol  gtolmkal 
explDntkin.  Tbc  leullj  «f  hij  Iravcb  were  cnbodiid  in 
Tracitui  e)  Urn  Nartk  tj  Emratt  (tSsi)  and  IVsaNf>  n  laUnd 
and  Ijk  Fant  IilamU  (iSj6).  UJi  kjioffledce  of  SMloKr  mi 
one  of  tbe  phncipai  gnjuiidi  od  which  the  auUunhlp  of  the 
Valigu  nftlu  Nalnral  UiiUry  tj  Crtatimi  (l  voU.,  l34]-i84fi) 
WBS  eveolually  asigncd  lo  him.  The  book  wai  piibllihed 
uHmrnausly.  Robert  ChiDibcn  vu  ann  of  the  ilonn  Ibal 
vmld  piohaUy  be  raised  at  the  time  by  a  ratkuial  ticalnedt 
of  the  lubjcct.  and  did  not  wish  to  involve  tail  6na  in  the  ducndit 
that  a  cluige  of  heterodoxy  would  bnng  with  11  Tbt  unagt- 
menu  for  poMiculiMi  woe  ntde  thioasta  AlcMMkt  Itdand 
of  Hanchaict,  and  the icciet  was  w  well  kept  that  MCbdiflenot 
■umci  ai  tboM  of  Piiaa  Alherl  and  Sii  Chaiks  LjtU  w«i* 
can[ded  irith  the  book,  bdaod  in  tii*  iwucd  a  iilh  editioD, 
with  a  picbca  tiviai  an  accotut  oi  iti  auibonlup,  which  tbcie 
mi  DO  h>o|ct  any  naim  lor  canccaliDK  Tbe  £«nl  tj  Day!  wu 
Chambcta's  iait  puUkatuw,  and  pabapa  bu  noil  dabofatc. 
'  "  of  popular  aoiiqultia  in  coonelko  with  the 
:d  thai  hiicxccaiivi  tat»ur  inoKinexion 
■itb  tbli  book  baatened  hii  death,  which  took  place  at  SI  Andrewi 
OD  tbe  I7tb  of  Match  1871.  Two  yean  before,  tba  uoivenity 
of  St  Aadicwa  had  conlened  upon  kim  tbe  decree  of  doctor  of 
Ibwb,  aod  he  ¥ia(  elected  a  member  ol  tbe  Athenaeum  dub  in 
London,  It  ia  hia  highest  claim  to  distinction  that  ha  did  ao 
mich  to  five  a  healthy  tone  to  the  cheap  popular  Uteratuit 
which  has  beooie  ao  impottant  a  factor  In  modem  dviliiatian. 

Hia  btoiher,  WiLUiua  Chahbuu  (i&io-iSgj)  was  bom  at 
Feeblea,  on  the  16th  ol  April  iSoo.  He  waa  the  financial  genius 
of  tbe  publiibing  firm.  He  laid  the  city  of  Edinburgh  under  the 
grealoc  obligaUoDs  by  hia  public  iplrii  and  munificence.  Ai 
lord  praVDtthe  procured  tbe  paiaiBg  in  iSfijoI  the  Improvement 
Act,  which  led  to  tbe  recaDatniction  of  a  great  part  of  the  Old 
Town,  and  at  a  later  date  he  propoaed  and  carried  out,  largely 
at  his  own  expense,  the  reatoration  of  the  noble  and  then 
ncslected  church  of  St  Gilea,  '"■^'^p  it  jn  a  oenic  "  the  Weat- 
miulei  Abbey  of  Scodand."  This  service  was  fitly  acknow- 
ledged by  thcoflerofa  baronetcy,  which  hedid  not  live  to  receive, 
dying  on  the  30th  of  May  iflfij,  three  days  before  the  reopening 
ol  the  church.  He  was  the  autbot  dI  a  history  of  St  Giles's,  of 
a  memoir  of  binuell  and  hia  brother  (1S7]).  and  of  many  other 
uchil  publitBlions.  On  his  death  in  i&Sj  Robert  Chambcra 
(iSja-iSSe),  Km  of  Robert  Chambers,  (ucctedcd  ai  head  of  tbe 
firm,  and  eiited  tbe  Jtimai  until  hU  deattu  His  ddeat  wn, 
Chailei  Edward  Stuan  Cbambei*  (b.  iSjg),  bccanM  edilot  of 
'  they«inHJaiidchaimiUtofW.  ft  R.Cb>Bben,  United. 
See  alia  if^nMir  of  JbilHt  CkBlm,  irii  ,4iilgNHr4*K  JiBwau- 
«aai  >/  WiUiam  aaMim  (187a),  Ibe  iith  ed.  ol  wUeb  (tlAv)  hai 
a  Buppleincnlary  chapter;  Aleunder  Ireland*a  preface  to  the  12th 
(d,  (TMi)  of  the  Viaitn  if  ChoMmi  the  itary  ^a  £«<V  and  Buty 
Lift  (i»«4),  by  Wlltam  Chanben;  aod  wantt  diKiiiniiiaimi 
appiedation  ia  JaoKa  Fayn'm  Sat-  tilaarj  SMaOn^au  (iM^r 
chuiter  V.  Tbe  SJal  Wnlmti  nf  goitrl  Cluimtm  wtic  publiihol 
in  7  voU.  in  tS47.  and  a  complete  IJtt  of  the  worki  ol  the  brothen 
baddedto^  Calalopui^SamttftiiillarirBtiiti  .  .  .  tHlhtCoUu- 
HmnJCE.  S.  OiamieTi  (Edlnbunh,  1891}- 

CBAHBEBS,  SfR  WILUMI  (m^ij^S),  British  arcUtect, 

was  the  grandson  of  a  rich  merchant  who  had  financed  the 

armies  of  Charles  XII.,  but  waj  paid  ia  bue  money,  and  whose 

ion  nmaincd  in  Sweden  many  years  endeavouiing  to  obtain 

'A  new  and  enlarred  edition  of  this  work,  ediird  by  Da^ 


ndma.  Is  1718  Ibt  kuec  muncd  u  E^kad  and  Miled  u 
Itipoo,  wbo*  WUliaoi,  wbo  wai  born  ta  Sldckhelm,  wai  Idualed. 
'    tbe  i|e  o(  iiu<*n  be  becuDi  aapaeupt  to  tbe  Swedl^  Eol 


liaCoogiaWiU 
MtactuK,  fan 


hii  Daigujir  Ckktat  BuiUmat,  ftt  UtSti-  Two  jrean  lata 
be  qnittid  tbe  aai  to  Mmdy  ucbitectim  HDODdy.  aiid  apBiit  a 
long  time  bi  Italy,  fievotrag  ipedal  atteiitiiin  to  the  buiMuigs 
of  dasiical  ud  KenaJiaante  architecli.  He  alio  iliiditd  under 
CUriaieau  in  Faiii,  with  whom  and  with  tbt  ien^itor  Wilton  be 
Uved  at  Kane.  In  ijss  ba  retnmcd  to  F-ogt*"''  with  Ciprlairi 
ud  WilMs,  and  nanitd  tbt  beutlifal  daughter  of  the  latter. 
HiiSttt  iovottutt  eamaiMioBwaiaviUa  lot  Lord  Beabomugh 
at  RocbaiDpWo,  but  he  mad*  fail  rqxitatitii  by  the  groundi 
be  laid  out  and  the  bolldlnp  be  «cwd  at  Kew  between 
1757  (od  >74i  lor  Augmta,  pifacai  dowtgti  of  Walei.    Some 

tbe  pagoda,  itiU  a 
velomaoflhtdi  ' 


of  Wak*  (Geaist  lU.),  and  gained  tortber  pro- 
rtetioo  In  i;5«  by  tbt  publication  of  hii  rraofiit 
^  Citit  Attkitutvt.  He  began  to  ohibit  with  the  Sodety  of 
Ailtsia  in  1761  at  Spiing  Gardens,  and  wai  one  ol  tbe  original 
membera  and  trtasuztt  of  the  Royal  Academy  when  it  waa 
atabliibed  in  ivfiE.  In  r77>  be  publiahed  his  Diiiirtalit*  «■ 
DriorioJ  Gur^mifii,  which  itlenlpted  to  prove  the  inieiioiity 
of  European  to  Chinoe  landscape  gardening.    As  a  fumitun 

of  that "  Chinet  Style  "  which  wai  for  a  time  furiously  popular, 
altbough  Tbomu  Chippendolt  dr.i)  bad  published  designi  m 
that  aianner  at  a  lamivibet  eaib'er  dale.  It  ia  not  unreaaonable 
to  count  the  bcmoun  as  divided,  since  Chippendale  unquo' 
trooably  adapted  and  altered  the  Chinese  shapes  in  a  manner 
better  to  fit  them  lor  European  use-  To  the  rage  for  every 
pcaiible  form  of  ckinoaetier  ior  which  he  ii  chiefly  responsible, 
Sir  William  Chambcn  owed  much  ol  his  lucccsi  in  life.  H( 
bccine  architect  to  the  king  and  queen,  comptroller  of  Ua 
majwty'a  w«ka,  and  afterwards  lurveyor-gencraL  In  )77S  be 
wat  app<wited  arcUtect  of  Somenet  House,  his  grfaiai  moBa- 
mcnt.  at  a  lalaiy  of  £1000  a  year.  He  also  designed  town 
mansiona  for  Ear)  (^wer  at  Whitehall  and  Lord  Melbonme  ia 
Piccadilly,  built  Charlemont  House,  Dublin,  and  Duddingston 
Home  near  Edinburgh.  He  designed  the  market  home  at 
Wonnter,  was  employed  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  Willon,  by 
tbe  dukeofMarUxHough  at  Blenheim,  and  by  thcdukeof  Bedford 
in  Bloomsbury.  The  state  coach  of  George  III.,  his  coiutant 
patron,  was  hia  work;  it  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Muaeum.  Although  hia  practice  waa  mainly  Classic,  he  made 
Gothic  additiona to  MilttmAhheyinDonet.  Sir  William  Chambcn 
achieved  coniiderable  distinctioo  aa  a  dcaigner  of  furniture.  In 
addition  to  his  work  in  the  ChineK  style  and  ui  the  contemporary 
lashiimi,  bt  waa  (be  aulboc  of  what  is  probably  the  mou 
■mhilioua  and  mcmumental  piece  of  furniture  ever  iHoduced  in 
England.  This  wai  a  combined  bureau,  dreBBing.caie,  iewel- 
cabinet  and  organ,  made  for  Chadei  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  in  1793. 
Thnc  Boadaaation  pieces  were  in  the  taste  of  tbe  time,  and  the 
tBort  displ^ri  aitoniahing  ingenuity  and  resource.  Tlie  panels 
wen  paiated  by  W.  Hamillon,  R.A.,witb  representations  of  the 
lour  seaaou.  aight  aad  morning,  fiie  and  water,  juno  and  Cerea, 
together  with  nptesenlationa  ol  tbe  (kilden  Heece  a   *     ' 


.     Thee 


is  In  I 


Wedgwood.  This  re 
achievement,  which  poasesaes  much  sober  elegance,  formed  part 
of  the  hian  collection  of  EngUsh  fnnuture  at  the  Franco- 
Batiib  Eihlbition  in  idndon  in  i«o8.  Sir  William  Chamben 
aunibered  among  his  friends  Dr  Johnson,  Coldaadtb,  Sir  Joihua 
Seynolde,  David  Carrick  and  Dr  fiunuy. 

CHAMBBRS  (tbe  Fr.  clamin,  from  Lat.  eamira,  a  looin),  a 
torn  used  gcatiaDy  of  rmmi  or  apartments,  bat  ^ledaUy  In 
lawof  the  ofhceiof  alawyeroi  tbe  lem'  •--,.'-•. 


CHAMBERSBURG— CHAMBORD,  COMTE  DE 

CRC, »  pubBc  IB>ai7«lth  tOMovoloBcs, 
(uui(|iiitlci  UM  pdndnp),  h  bolaide  pudcn,  ud 


Dtbtt  mitUn  not  of  niSdnit  Importuce  to  be  dsit  with  in 
coun.  It  ii  a  miltei  ol  doubt  >l  vh*t  period  the  pnctke  ot 
■urdiliig  Jurodictioa  "  is  chamben  "  cotnineDCcd  in  Eo^mdi 
then  it  no  Uitutoi^  Hnctkn  befoie  1811,  tbou^  the  cmtom 
cubetncidbicl[totbei7thoaituir.  An  act  of  1811  pnvldBl 
lei  nttiscs  in  chunboi  betucen  tenu,  ud  an  act  ■>(  iSii 
cmpoweted  the  uvereign  to  oil  upon  the  Jndgei  by  wvrut  to 
lit  in  dumben  on  u  many  dayi  in  ncaticm  u  tboold  lettn  fit, 
while  i!k  Law  Tcnu  Act  1830  defined  the  juriidiction  to  be 
cindsnl  >t  diunben.  Tbt  Jndeei'  Oumbd*  Act  iSay  *u 
tbe  £ist  set,  however,  to  ley  down  proper  regulaliocii  for  cbinber 
vaik,  vid  the  Jodkature  Act  1873  iHeecrvcd  that  jariadlctioa 
aad  gave  power  to  iDcreaae  it  ai  mi^ht  be  diiccted  or  antboriaed 
by  ndei  ol  couit  lo  be  thEreallet  made.  (See  Chakciki; 
Kikc'b  Gih<s,  Couar  or.) 

CHAMBBRSBUHQ,  a  boiou^  and  the  aiunty«at  ol  Fnnklin 
county,  Permayivania,  U.5,A.,  at  the  confluence  of  Conoco- 
cheague  Creek  and  Filling  Spring,  si  in.  S.W.  of  Hairiibuig. 
Pi^  (i8go)  jBiy,  (190a)  S&$4,  of  whom  169  were  negna; 
(1910)  11,800.  It  ii  KTved  by  the  CumbeiUDd  VaUcy  and 
the  Wetlem  Marjdand  i^wayi,  and  is  connected  by  electric 
linei  with  Creencaiile,  Wayneibinia,  Caledonia,  «  bcanlilul  park 
in  the  Pennsylvania  tiinbtr  teservitioD,  on  South  Mountain^ 
II  ffi.  eaat  of  Oiambenbucg,  and  Pen  Mai.  a  nimmei  roott, 
DO  South  Mountain,  near  the  boundaiy  line  between  Penmyl- 
vania  and  Maryland.  Chainbenbuig  is  buQt  on  an  elevated 
aile  in  the  broad  and  fertile  Cumbeilaod  Valley,  and  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  distant  hilla  and  dalex  The  borou^  la  the 
acat  U  Chambcnburg  Academy,  a  preparatory  ichool;  Penn 
Hail,  a  Khool  tor  ^1>;  and  Wilson  College,  a  Ptesbyteiiai 
malitution  lor  women,  '  "       "  """        ^  " 

campus,  the  fonner  eiti 
a  well-known  journalist 

("  Ik  Marvel  "),  who  wna  an  enthusiastic  lanoscape  gaiOener. 
The  ahopE  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  railway  are  at  Chanibeiabutg , 
and  among  the  borough's  manufactures  are  milling  madunRy, 
binlers,  tngwo,  hydraulic  preua,  ileani-hammers,  engineering 
and  bridge  aup^dies,  hoaicry,  ^loa,  glovea,  futnilure.  flour, 
paper,  leaiher,  carriages  and  agricultural  implements;  the 
total  value  of  iu  feclory  product  in  190s  was  ji,o»s,i8s.  The 
waterworks  and  the  electric-lighting  plant  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  A  settlement  wit  founded  here 
in  1730  by  Benjamin  Chamben,  in  whose  honour  the  borough 
was  named,  and  who,  immediately  alter  General  Edward 
Braddock'a  defeat  In  1755.  built  a  atone  fort  and  tunounded  II 
with  a  stockade  [or  the  protection  of  the  community  from  tbe 
Indians.  Chambenbuig  was  taid  out  in  1764  and  was  inoot- 
poratedassboroughin  lioj.  On  the  30th  of  July  1864  Cham- 
bcrsburg  wai  occupied  by  a  Confederate  Okvalry  force  under 
General  McCausland  (acting  under  Genenl  Jubal  A.  Early's 
otden),  who.  upon  the  refusal  of  the  dtiieni  to  pay  tioo,ooo 
ior  immunity,  hutned  a  large  part  of  the  borough. 

CHAMBDIT,  a  dty  of  France,  capital  irf  the  depaitwent  ol 
Savuie,  pleasanlly  situated  in  a  ferdle  diiDrict,  between  two 
hilb,  on  the  rivers  Leyise  and  Albane,  70  m.  by  rail  S.S.W. 


,    The 


....  .  ifiiSi'. 

lawn  is  irregulariy  built,  and  hai  only  _ ._  „ 

Place  Saiut-Ltgei  and  the  Rue  de  Bolgne,  the  Utter  bdng  named 
alter  General  Bendt  Bngne  (1741-1830),  who  left  a  fortune 
of  3,400,000  francs  (accumulated  in  India)  to  the  towiL  The 
prindpal  buildings  are  the  lathedral,  dating  from  the  14th  and 
iSth  centuries:  Hk  Hitel-Dieu,  founded  In  1647;  the  castle, 
a  modem  building  serving  as  the  |»e(eclare,  and  pmerving 
only  a  gieat  square  tower  belonging  to  the  original  structure; 
(he  palace  of  justice,  the  theatre,  the  barracks,  and  the  covered 
nuuket,  which  date*  tnnn  1863.  Several  id  the  squares  are 
adocoed  with  iBunlalDS;  the  old  nmparts  of  the  dty,  destroyed 
during  the  French  Renolution,  have  been  converted  into  public 
wiUa;  and  vuions  promenades  and  gardens  have  been  con- 
Itmcted.  Cbaubfay  is  the  seat  at  an  archbislup  (railed  to  that 
dignity  ham  a  Usbiprfc  lo  1B17)  and  of  a  superior  tdbonal. 
Utaa  also  •  Jcauit  oolkse,  a  royal  academical aoctety. » lodety 


LtoenCi  which  derires  ill  name  (loat  tbe 
ins;  andlnlbtvhUtyisLcaChBoiettei, 
lor  some  time  {1736-1740)  the  itiideace  el  Rousieaa. 

Tlie  origin  of  Chambity  ia  nnkivyiini,  bat  Ita  lords  ate  meatiaBed 
lor  the  first  time  in  1019.  la  113s  It  «ai  sold'lo  the  onmt  o( 
Savoy,  Humaa  L,  who  tiestowed  seretal  important  pifvilqie*  on 
the  inhabitanis.    Ai  cspital  of  the  dudiy  of  Savoy,  it ' 


udes.    Between  i5jt  at) 
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it  was  several  times  occupied  by  the  French;  i 
captuted  by  a  Franco-Spanish  army;  and  in  1791  it  was  occu{wd 
by  the  RepuMican  forces,  and  became  the  capital  of  tlic  dcpnit- 
ment  ol  Mont  Blanc.  Kcalored  la  the  boose  of  Savoy  by  the 
treaties  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  it  waa  again  surrendered  to  Franc* 
in  181S0.  Among  the  famous  men  whom  It  has  given  to  Fisnc^ 
the  moit  important  are  Vaugelas  (ij8j-ifi5o},  Saint-)Ual  (1639- 
i6q)),  and  the  brotben  Joseph  (1754-1811)  and  Xnvla  (iT^^ 
i8j))  de  Maistie. 

CBAKBOilD,  HBKBI  CHABUi  FERDWAIID  MAHIB 
DimKHIHfc  Conn  i>i(iSw-iM3},the"Klng  Henry  V."af  the 
Fteach  IcgitiBiiBls,  was  bora  in  Paris  on  tbe  19th  of  Septemhcr 
iBie.  HisralherwaslheduGde Berry, theeldersonalthacBDis 
d'Ailcis  (aftetwacdf  Chades  X.);  his  mother  was  the  piinceia 
CaroUneFetdloaadeloaiie  of  Naples.  Bom  senn  monUti  after 
the  asaasilBitloa  of  lik  father,  he  waa  hailed  as  the  "  sibnt  dn 
miracle,"  and  wai  made  tbe  subject  of  01 
famous  poemi.  He  wis  created  di 
as  the  nault  of  a  subscription  or]_ 
received  the  chlteau  of  Chambord.  He  was  educated  1^  tulori 
inspired  by  detestation  of  the  French  Revolution  and  its  pcin- 
dptci,  and  from  the  due  de  Damas  in  particular  imbibed  thorn 
ideas  of  divine  right  and  of  devotion  lo  the  Qwrch  to  vdiich 
he  always  remained  true.  After  the  revohition  of  July,  Cbario 
X.  vainly  endeavotncd  to  save  the  Bourbon  cause  by  abdicating 
in  his  favour  and  proclaiming  him  king  under  (be  title  of  Heoty  V. 
(August  I.  1S30).  The  comle  de  Chambord  accompanied  his 
grandfather  Into  exile,  and  resided  lucccsiivdy  at  Holyieed, 
Plague,  and  GOn.  In  1S41,  during  an  extensive  lour  throng 
EuK^,  he  iRoke  his  leg—an  acddent  that  resulted  in  peni(Aiient 
lamenos.  Tbe  death  of  his  grandlither,  Chaiie*  iL,  in  1S36, 
and  of  hit  unde,  the  due  d'Augoulime,  In  1S44,  left  hint  tbe  last 
male  lepreseatative  of  tbe  elder  branch  of  tbe  Bouibott  family; 
and  hii  marriage  with  tbe  archduchess  Maria  Tlierest,  ddot 
daugbtet  of  tlie  duke  ol  Modem  INoveraber  7, 1846),  remained 
without  issue.  Tbe  title  to  the  throne  thus  puied  10  tite  conle 
de  Paris,  as  reprtaentative  of  ttie  Orleans  brandi  of  tbe  home  of 
Bourbon,  and  the  hlstixy  of  the  comte  de  Chamtwrd'a  life  is 
laiBely  an  account  of  ibeeSoits  made  to  unite  the  Royibbt  party 
bycbctiagancondlladoiibetweenthetwaprincea.     Tbou^tc 

Ui  castle  of  Ftoludoit,  near  Fienna,  yet  he  allowed  the  levohiiiia 
of  1848  and  the  coup  iUal  of  1851  to  pass  without  any  deciiiTC 
Bsseition  of  tda  (dalms.  It  was  ihc  Italian  war  of  1859,  with  it* 
menace  to  tbe  pope's  ind^jendence,  that  roused  him  at  last  to 
activity.  He  declared  himself  ready  "  to  pay  with  his  blood  for 
the  trium[Ji  of  a  cause  which  was  that  o(  Fnnce,  the  Oiorch. 
and  God  hlmiclL"     Making  comnum  cause  wilh  tlie  Churdi.  the 

On  the  9th  of  l>ecember  1866  he  addr^ieda  manifesto  to  Genenl 
Saint- Priest,  In  which  he  declared  the  cause  of  the  pope  to  be  that 
ol  sodety  and  blKrty,  and  held  out  promisca  of  ntreodimcot, 
dvil  and  relipous  litirty,  "  and  above  all  honesty."  Again,  on 
the  4th  of  September  ifl7e,  aflci  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  he  iaviled 
Frenchmen  to  accept  a  government  "  whose  basis  wai  lisht  and 
whose  prindple  was  honesty,"  and  promised  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  French  toil  These  vague  phrases.  oHered  as  a  panacea  loa 
nation  Gghling  for  its  life,  ihowcd  conclusively  hia  « 
political  genius;  they  had  ai *   '       -■     — 
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ffotcu  M^i'i't  thi  bonbudMBM  cf  FMb  had  on  the  Gam«B«. 
yetloftUDtbvowcdbin.  Thi  dcctioni  ptuzd  tlit  KepubUcan 
puty  in  1  mlBOiltjr  ia  ibc  KMiDul  AMOBbly:  Ihc  ibrositioiKif 
tbe  U«  a<  oile  ■c^BK  ihe  roytl  (nlly  permuted  Um  to  ntwn 
M  bU  ciMk  of  Chtnboni;  ud  U  wu  Umi»  that  on  the  jth  of 
July  1B71  he  inaed  a  pcocblaatioD,  is  *hkb  fiu  the  £iN  linM  bs 
publicly  po*alaikinfl,aiiddecland  that  be  mold  Bevci  abaodW) 
the  whits  lUiulud  of  Iha  Bourbou,  "  Ihi  Sac  oi  Bnuy  IV^ 
Francb  I.,  and  Joan  of  An,"  for  the  trimkiu'  of  the  BcnlMloD. 
He  afain  quilled  Fnnca,  and  anmed  the  attCBipta  to  maks 
bin  mwunce  hi*  dalsu  in  lavow  of  tha  conU  de  Pacii  by  the 
dedaratioii  (Jaiuiaiy  i],  1S71)  that  be  mnld  Bern  abdicate. 
Id  tbe  folkxriaf  momb  he  hdd  a  great  gatberiof  o(  biaadbeRnta 
at  Antwerp,  which  wai  Ibe  came  of  aefioua  diMiubinccs.  A 
caRUUutl(MuI  propadune,  rigned  by  wne  (go  memben  of  tbe 
Natianal  AiienUy,  wu  pmented  f  dc  bia  accq>l>iKe,  but  without 
result.  Tbi  fall  otThien  in  Uay  I  Sjj,  however,  oBcied  an  (fipat- 
luaiiy  to  the  Royahau  by  iriuth  Ib^  baitcocd  to  profit.  The 
camtedePatiiuidlbeprincedaJoinviUijoanKyedIo  Fmhtdorl, 
and  weic  foffmally  reconciled  with  the  bead  of  the  [anQy  (Au^uat 
i).  The  Boyaliau  were  united,  tbe  premier  (the  due  dcBroflie) 
an  open  adbeienl ,  tbe  preaidcD  L(MacMabaD)abe  DevoJeoi  nniiraJ. 
HM.  LucicD  Brun  and  ChoneLoDE  were  Hst  la  intFtvit*  Ibe 
comte  de  Chambocd  at  Solaburg,  aud  obtain  tbe  definite  aniir- 
ancei  that  alone  wcie  wanting.  They  relumed  wiih  [be  nrwi 
that  he  accepted  tbe  pdndpla  of  ibe  French  Revolmian  and  the 
UicoIouT  dag.  But  a  letur  to  Cbunelong,  dated  Salihurg,  ijlh 
of  October,  dcclaied  that  be  had  been  laiiundersicnd:  he  muld 
give  DO  guarantca;  he  would  sol  inauguiiLe  hii  reign  by  an  act 
of  wealtncii,  nor  become  "le  coi  l^giiime  de  la  R«roiulian." 
"  Je  luia  le  pilote  ntoauire,"  he  added,  "  le  leul  capable  de 
eonduiie  le  naviro  au  poll,  pane  que  j'ai  miisioa  el  auiorit*  pour 
ccla."  Tbi)  Quupokcn  adberFoce  to  ibe  principle  of  divine  right 
did  credit  to  hiihaDcaty,  but  It  coal  tiim  the  crown.  Tlie  due  de 
Brogbe  cairied  the  uptenDBle,  and  the  Republic  bleadily  estab- 
lished iUcU  in  popular  favour.  A  lait  eSoit  was  made  In  the 
National  Auembly  in  June  1874  by  the  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld- 
Bisacda,  who  formally  moved  tbe  resloraiioa  of  the  monarcby. 
Tbe  comie  de  Chambord  on  tbe  and  of  July  istued  a  f  nab  maid. 
Itato,  which  added  oolhing  to,hh  (orowr  declarations.  The 
Inotion  was  rejected  by  971  to  79,  and  on  the  ijth  oi  February 
1S7J  the  AaiemblydcBnildy  adi^led  ibe  Republli 


mtbist. 


etbect 


though  continuing  to  publish  tcllen  on  poll 

innbei  eBort  to  regain  the  throne.    He  died  at  Fmhsdorf  on  the 

a4tb  of  August  iSSj. 

Sea  UaniltMi  tt  fntrammii  feliiifui  ii  U.li  itadi  it  CUat- 
bt'i.  lllS-lSj]  (187}),  and  Cattifoulaia  dt  la  famOli  icjali  a 
trindfalrmtnl  it  Mp.  It  amit  it  Cluitnhiiri  axi  It  mrnlr  it  BmiilU 
[18B4].     Of  the  enornfoui  lilnmluie  leUling  (o  him,' mention  may 

Ogntnnl  ttniH  dsai  IH  tnatit  tl  u  (nrruMtboH  (iMo).  and 
Htmri  it  Frina.  by  H.  de  PJne  (iSSs).  [»■  Sv.) 

CHAMBORD,  a  village  ol  central  France,  in  Ihe  departneni 
of  Loir.etXhct,  en  the  left  bank  ol  the  Coaun,  10  m.  E.  by  N. 
of  Bioia  by  road.  Tbe  village  iiandi  in  ihe  puk  of  Chambord, 
which  ii  endoKd  by  a  wall  si  m.  in  circumference.  Tbe  celc- 
braled  chlleau  (see  AacHUtcruaE:  Ktntiuawx  Ardultclutt 
in  Frena)  fonni  a  parallelogram  flanked  at  (he  angles  by 
round  towen  and  eocloaing  a  square  bicxk  of  buildings,  the 
fasadeoi  which  form!  the  centre  oil  he  main  front.  Theprofution 
of  turrets,  plnaaclea.  and  dormer  windows  which  decorates  tbe 
lool  of  ihia.  the  chief  portion  at  the  chlleau,  ooutitutes  Ibe  main 
lealuit  of  tbe  eiteiior,  while  in  the  interior  are  a  well-preserved 
chaped  oi  the  161b  century  and  a  famous  double  staircase,  the 
constiuclioa  of  which  permila  two  people  to  aacend  and  descend 
respectively  niibout  seeing  one  another.  There  an  440  apart- 
ments, conlaining  i^tules  ol  the  I71h  century  and  souventii 
ollbecomtedeChambord.  Thecbilcanwaaoii^nally  a  hun  ling- 
box  of  the  counts  ol  Bleu,  the  rebuilding  of  which  was  began 
by  Francis  I.  in  ijifi,  and  completed  under  Heniy  II.  tl  was 
the  icsidtnce  of  several  aucieeding  monarchs.  and  under  Lpuia 
XIV.  coDsiderable  alien  '  


MoUiv  paffMned  Utmlarii  FtwuSMptac  ud  I*  BMrfwIt 
talilhtmmt  (ot  tbe  fiiK  lime  is  the  tbeurc.  StuUays,  Upf 
of  Poland,  lived  at  Chambord,  whkh  was  bestowed  by  bis  nO^D- 
law,LotdaXV.,ap«a)fuibdSan.  It  was  givea  by  Napokoo 
Marahal  BotUer,  from  whose  widow  it  was  puicbaaed  by 
rabseilptian  Id  iSai,  asd  presented  to  tbe  due  de  Bordeaux, 

'*- CMDlativc  ol  the  older  branch  of  tbe  Bonibona,  who 

ftoBiittbetJlleofc«nledeChaniboid.    OnUsdeatb 
la  iSSj  it  cuie  by  bequest  Into  tbe  posscaloa  of  the  lamily  at 

boning  chambet "}.  Ihc  leno 
[traordinary  ooutt  of  justice  in  France,  maiidy  held  foe 
tbe  tiiall  of  heretiea.  Tbe  name  b  perhaps  an  aUoBun  to  the 
fact  that  tho  pnxzedinga  took  place  in  a  room  fr^  which  aU 
dayh'ght  was  excluded,  Ike  only  illumination  being  from  torcbea, 
or  there  may  be  a  reference  to  the  severity  of  the  seotenoes  in 
ordmle,  suneating  tha  burning  of  the  prisonera  at  the  slake. 
These  ornns  were  originated  by  tbe  Cardinal  of  Lorralae,  the 
first  of  them  meeting  in  1535  under  Franda  L  The  dsnArs 
Aritntt  co-operaltd  with  an  inquisiiorial  tribunal  also  estaUithed 
by  Fiancb  I.,  ihe  duty  of  which  was  to  discover  cases  of  heresy 
and  hand  Ibem  om  for  final  judgment  to  the  Clumtrt  AritnU, 
Tbe  reign  of  Henry  II.  of  France  was  patticuUity  lolstnoua  for 
he  cruellies  perpetrated  by  this  (ouit  00  Ibe  Huguenots.  The 
naiquise  de  Biinvillien  Iq.r.)  and  bet  aisodalea  were  Irftil 
n  the  Chambn  Ariale  in  16S0.    Tbe  coart  was  abolished  in 

CUAMBLBOX,  the  common  name  of  one  of  the  three  subordeta 
f  Lacertilia  or  liaards.  The  chief  genus  is CAaaudmi,  conlaining 
K»t  o!  the  fifty  to  silly  species  of  the  whole  group,  and  with 


all  through  Africa  and 
Madagascar  into  Arabia, 
uuthera  India  and  Ceylon. 
Xhs  Indian  qjcclcs  ia  Ch. 

chameleon  of  South  Africa 
is  C*.  pumUni;  the  ^nl  of 
the  whole  uibe,  reaching  a 
total  length  of  i  It.,  is 
Cli.  parmi  ol  Madagascar. 


4^ 

Left  Forefoot  oF  Ckamailtat 


the  trade  is  Ck.  nJferu  0 


North  Africa,  introduced  inla 
uccr  genera,  with  much  stunted 
n,  in  tropical  Africa  and  Brtttaia  in 
loat  aberrant.  The  common  chameleoD  ia 
the  moat  lyiricaL  The  head  is  raised  into  a  pyramidal  crest  far 
beyond  tbe  ocdput,  there  is  DO  outer  ear.  not  a  drum-cavity. 
The  limbs  are  very  long  and  slender,  and  the  digili  form  stout 
gmspiog  bundles;  on  tbi  hand  (he  £nt  three  form  an  Innet 
bundle,  OKMsed  to  (he  remaining  (wo;  on  tbe  foot  the  inntt 
bundle  is  formed  by  (he  first  and  second  toe,  Ihe  outrr  by  tbs 
oiher  Ibrcc  toes.  The  tail  is  piehensUe,  by  being  rolled  down- 
wards; ii  is  not  biillle  and  cannot  be  renewed.  The  eyeballs  ai« 
Urge,  but  ibelids  ate  united  inloonecMicenlric  foU,  leaving  only 
Ibe  small  pupH  visible.  The  tight  and  left  eyes  are  incesaani^ 
moved  separately  from  each  other  and  literally  in  every  dtrectioB. 
up  and  down,  forwards  and  straight  backwaids.  piDdudng  the 
moat  terrible  squinting.  Chameleons  alone  of  all  reptiles  can 
focus  their  eyes  upon  one  spo\,  and  conformably  they  alone 
posseas  a  retinal  macula  itnlralii,  or  spot  of  acuteat,  binocular 
vision.  The  tongue  has  atlaincd  an  extraordinary  development. 
Il  is  dub-abaped,  covered  with  a  slicky  secretion,  and  based 
upon  a  very  narrow  rool,  which  is  composed  of  eitttmely  elastic 
fibres  and  ideacoped  over  the  much  elongated,  slyk^baped 
ciqniar  piece  of  (he  hyoid.  The  whole  appaiatos  is  kef*  in 
a  conlncled  state  like  a  spring  in  a  tube.  When  tbe  spring 
b  leleastd.  so  to  speak,  by  filling  (he  sppan(u«  with  blood  and 

byibeptayoftbebyo<daiaacles,ihehcavythl^  — "  -■— ■ 

lV«a  the  iutct  picy  ud  ia  nihdtawa  by  it 


»H 


CHAMFER— CHAMFORT 


TbewbatsactlsUkatflBdi.  Ai  oidinuy  chusekoD  oa  ihoel 
■  dy  U  Um  diituuz  at  hilly  6  iiu,  ukI  ll  otn  nuugs  inn  m  big 
ipUiii  mcUi. 

Anatbet  icnvriublt  feitun  it  thdr  duagtng  of  oilaar.  TUi 
pnvobbd  pmrer  Ii  gnstly  enggimud.  Th^  aumot  ugomc 
Ib  necciriai  iUUm  cnlDUn  of  Um  niubow,  ■»[  an  the  change* 
quick.  llKcomiDaiicliaiHtninnBybcBidtolKgrBeniifagny, 
Atti^n^  to  gnuagrwn  or  to  duU  black,  with  or  without  manwn 
nd,  or  brown,  kteml  Kiia  of  patctio.  Al  sight  the  nme 
(pcdmen  ummei  ai  a  rule  a  moie  or  Icn  luuform  pale  itnw- 
BDlODr.  After  It  baa  bea  watchnl  for  aevenl  months,  when  all 
(ti  posnbilitiea  Mem  exbauBtcd,  It  will  probably  HiipriH  u>  by 
a  totally  new  comblnatloD.  for  instance,  a  black  gatb  with  many 
amall  yellow  ipecki,  or  green  with  many  black  ipecka.  Pure 
red  and  blue  are  not  in  the  ngijter  of  th^  tprtia,  biut  ihey  are 
rather  the  rule  upoa  the  dark  grcea  graund  coknic  of  the  South 
African  dwarf  chameleon.  The  change)  are  partly  noder  conliol 
of  the  wfn,  partiy  coniplicitcd  reSei  action),  intentionally 
adaptive  to  the  phyucal  and  pQrchiail  nimundings.  The 
ratchaniim  ia  aa  foUoin.  The  cutis  containi  MvenI  kinds  ol 
^Mcialiied  cells  in  many  layera,  each  £lkd  with  minute  granules 
of  guanine.  The  upper  cells  are  the  souQest^  most  densely 
GIfed  with  oyBlalB,  and  cause  the  ndiite  colour  by  diflusion 
of  direct  light;  near  the  Malpighian  layer  the  ceUi  are  charged 
wi\h  yellow  oil  drops;  the  deeper  cella  are  the  laigest,  tinged 
Dght  brown,  and  acting  aa  a  turbid  medium  they  ausc  a  blue 
ealour,  which,  owing  to  the  superimposed  yellow  drops,  reaches 
onr  eye  aa  green;  pravided  always 


which  He  at  the  botior 

cells.    When  aU  the  d 
near  the  epidi 
the  black  pigr 


by  large  chromatophores 

a  tneir  black  pigment  hnlf-way 

1  of  guanine  and  oil  containing 

iigmenc  a  tbifted  towatda  Ihe  aurface,  aa 

possible,  the  creature  looks  black;  when 

the  basal  pMtloiii  of  the 


ippeirs; 


.  .  1,  and  end  In  sevtial  narrow 
blind  sacs  which  eitetid  Ear  down  into  the  body  cavity,  so  that 
not  only  the  chest  but  the  whole  body  can  be  blown  up.  This 
happenswhen  the  aniiTia!s  hiss  and  fight,  as  Ihey  often  do.  But 
when  they  know  themselves  discovered,  they  inake  themselva 
as  thin  as  possible  by  compressing  the  cheat  and  belly  verticslty 
by  means  o[  their  peculiarly  ekuigaled  ribs.  The  whole  body 
Is  then  pot  into  sudi  a  position  thai  It  presents  only  its  narrow 
edge  to  the  enemy,  and  with  the  branch  of  the  tree  or  shrub 
interpOKd.  They  are  absolutely  ariMteal,  but  they  hibernate 
in  the  ground. 

The  nnul  mode  of  ptopsgatian  is  by  eggs,  which  ate  oval, 
numerous,  provided  with  a  calcareous  shell,  and  buried  in  humus, 
whence  thqr  an  hatched  about  four  months  later  But  a  few 
^•edca,  t-g.  tho  dwarf  chameleon,  are  vivlparous- 

ChameleonB  are  Insectivorous.  Tbcy  prefer  locusts,  grus- 
hoj^Ts  and  lepidc^tera,  but  are  also  fond  of  files  and  mealwonns. 
Tbey  are  notoriously  difficult  to  keep  in  good  health.    They 


It  have  1 


which  they  lick  up  in  dn^  from  the  edge 
they  have  a  chance.  The  ailKness  of  the  fable  that  they  live  on 
air  Is  ibown  by  the  fact  that  Ihey  usually  die  in  an  absolutely 
enudated  and  pcidied  conditio  after  three  or  four  months' 
statvalion.  (H.  F.  C.) 


Donded  by  the  connellatiaDs  ol 


rituattd  m 


Mensa,  Fuoa  volana.  Carina  (Nauia),  Mine*  and  Apcit.  li 
chemlmy,  'chamelconmineral  usBamtaiqificdtothegreeaniasi 
which Itoblsincd  whenpyrDtusile(niiingai>c(ed!oidde]Is[uii!d  with 
nitre,  won  ■  ululIcM  in  water  assumes  a  paiide  tbil  on  exposure  tu 
UK  air ;  tUi  ehaote  is  dne  to  the  oaidatioa  of  the 


CHAHFER,  Cwimu  or  CHAimira  (Fr.  daafrtin-,  possibly 
faom  L«t.  canlitt,  tana,  and  {raHctrt,  is  break),  in  architedanl 
Uib;  when  the  edge  or  anig  of  any  work  Is  cut  oS  at  an  angle 
Ol  45*  la  a  imall  depee,  it  Is  saU  to  be  "  cbamleitd,"  while  It 
wouW  be  "  canted  "  if  on  a  hrge  scale.  The  diamler  Is  much 
ucd  in  medinal  voifc,  and  la  nmetiiaM  ptalo,  — ""i-™ 


boOowedoatandsoiDetlmfimialded.  OamfefsaicMcaetiBaa 
"  stopped  "  by  a  bead  or  tonw  mouldiiil,  but  iriwa  cat  ibon  by 
a  dope  tbey  are  (enenlly  known  ai  "  atop  chamfer." 

CHAMFOBT,  nBUim  WNB  HHOUB  (tT4i-iT94). 
PinKhmanot)MtdB,jn    '         "    "  "     '"  — 

inAuveTgneIntT4t. 

found  among  his  papers,  ^  son  of    ^  

journey  to  Paris  resulted  in  the  boy's  obtabiing  a  bunsty  at  uw 
Colligedn  Grassins.  He  worked  hard,  allboDgh  be  wrote  lattv 
in  one  ol  hii  most  csntanptmns  epjgnin*— "  Ct  tm  f^i  affrit 
jt  Hc  te  laii  flMi;  It  pai  fut  it  lait  jt  faliiiM."  His  cdlk^ 
areerended,ChamfDrta«UDkedlbedrenofa^<MiiUC.  "CeM 
un  aulMmt,  H  naa  fail  w>  Mat,"  be  uU;  and  to  Ibe  princiiB] 
of  hb  BoUege  who  pfomlsed  Um  a  benefice,  he  lepUed  that  be 
would  never  be  a  prltat,  inasmuch  as  he  preferred  banonr  l» 
boDOurs — "falmt  rktHntur  tl  mm  ki  taiiiiLii."  Abiml  ttni 
tine  he  asnmed  the  name  of  Chamfort. 

For  some  time  he  contrived  to  exist  by  '™*'"it  and  as  a 
bookscDen'  ha<^  His  good  kuksand  ready  wit,  however,  toon 
brought  him  into  notice;  but  though  endowed  wfth  iznmeme 
strength — ''  Hemile  aoua  la  figure  d' Adonis,"  Midsme  de  CrBon 
called  him— he  lived  so  hard  that  he  was  glad  of  the  cbancc  of 
doing  a  "  cute  "  at  Spa  when  the  Belgian  minister  in  hrn, 
M.van  ^k,  took  Un  with  him  to  Germgny  in  ir^i.  On  b 
return  to  Paris  he  produced  a  (ooiedy,  La  Jtwu  IndieMit  (1764), 
which  was  perfomed  with  some  success,  and  tha  was  ft^lowcd 
by  a  series  of  "  epittleB"ln  vene,  essays  and  odes.  ItwasDOt, 
bowerer,  until  1769,  when  he  won  the  piiie  of  Qie  Fnticta 
Academy  for  his  &i>t»  on  Molihc,  that  hb  literary  rtpotatioB 
was  established. 

Meanwhile  be  bid  lived  from  hand  to  month,  mainly  on  the 
bcepiiallty  of  people  who  were  only  loo  glad  to  give  Um  board 
and  lodging  in  eichatige  for  the  pleasure  of  the  coBVersatiea 
[or  which  he  was  famous.  Thus  Madame  Helv^tius  entertained 
him  at  Sivna  for  some  yean.  In  tjTo  another  cmiedy,  Lm 
Uarciayid  it  Smyrne,  brought  him  still  further  into  notice,  bthI 
heaeemedon  themdto  fortune,  when  he  was  suddenly  smitten 
withaborribledisease.  Hisdistresswasrelievedby thegeneiosity 
of  a  friend,  who  nude  over  to  him  a  pen»on  of  r  xe  Itvies  charged 

go  to  the  lutbs  of  Contreitville  and  to  spend  some  time  in  Ibe 
coantiy,  where  be  wrote  an  ^lop  on  La  Footnioe  which  wim  the 
prize  of  the  Academy  of  Mameitla  (t  774).  In  1775,  wlule  taking 
the  waters  at  Bareges,  he  met  the  duchesse  de  Grummont,  sbler 
o(  Choisni!,  through  whose  iirlluence  he  was  introduced  at  cwurt. 
In  1776  his  poor  tragedy,  Uvila^  el  Ztanpr,  was  played  al 
Fonlainebkau  befoie  Lonis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antnnette;  the 
king  gave  him  a  further  pension  of  iiooUvrrs,  and  the  prince  de 
CondC  made  himbis  secretary.  But  he  wua  Bohemian  naturally 
and  fay  hsbit,  the  restrainta  ol  the  court  irked  Mn,  and  with 
hiereasbig  yean  he  was  growing  misanthropical.  After  a  year 
he  resigned  his  post  in  the  prince's  household  and  retired  in 


siiL    Thert 


g  the  authon  of  (^  with 


Ihemenofhisowntime.heutteredlhefi 

the  superiority  of  the  dead  over  Ibif  living  as  companions;  and 
there  loo  he  presently  fell  In  love.  The  lady,  attached  lo  ll« 
houaehokl  of  the  duchesse  du  Maine,  was  forty-dght  years  old, 
but  clever,  amusing,  a  woman  of  the  world;  and  Chamfort 
roattled  her.  Tbey  left  Auteuil,  and  went  lo  Vancijulent\ 
where  in  sir  months  Madame  Chamfort  died.  Chamfort  lived  in 
Holland  for  a  time  with  M.  de  Narbonne,  and  reluming  to  Pa  tit 
received  in  1781  the  place  at  the  Academy  left  vacant  by  tbe 
dtaih  of  La  Cume  de  Sainte.Falaye,  the  aulbor  ol  the  Diciitm- 
nairt  ia  tnliquilli  franfaiiei.  In  1784,  through  the  (nflneixt 
o[  Calonne,  be  became  secretary  to  the  king's  sister,  Madarac 
EliBbeth,and  In  r  7fI6  he  received  a  pension  of  »oo  Evrcs  from  tbe 
royal  treasury.  He  wns  thus  once  more  attached  to  the  conn. 
and  made  himself  friends  bi  spile  o(  the  reach  and  tettdency  g| 
his  unalterable  irony;  but  he  quitted  it  for  ever  after  an  m- 
fonuniie  and  mysterious  love  affair,  and  was  received  into  the 
bouse  of  H.deVsudreuiL  Herein  T7Bjhe  had  met  Minbcan,  with 
I  wboni  be  tenuined  to  the  last  on  terms  of  ialimale  bieodih^t 


CMAMIER— CHAMISSO 


«n 


KHwy  ud  InlucDcc,  and  one  it  feut 

iQ  t2ie  Acadeioia — he  wrote, 
if  tilt  RtvolaiiOR  cMie  •.  piolousd  change  ia 
U>RliUoa«oiCbi>m(oi('sii(e.  TbeoitiicaUy  be  had  loogbHn 
A  npublkaa,  and  he  now  tfanw  himKU  into  ibe  new  aovcmcnt 
irilk  aluKst  (loatkal  (cdour,  devotinf  all  bis  tmall  foitune  lo 
Ibe  revolutioniiy  propiganda.  Hia  old  (riends  nf  tbc  court  he 
fiKtot.  "ThoK  who  pan  the  river  of  levolutioni,"  be  laid, 
"have  pcucd  Lbe  river  ol  oblivion."  Until  tbc  3ut  of  August 
'  iifii  be  wu  (Ceiclary  of  tbrjunbio  club;  be  became  i  street 
oiBlar  aiul  enteied  tbe  Baslilk  among  tbe  £nt  of  the  itorming 
party.  He  worked  lor  the  i/miired*  frame,  eollabontcd  with 
CingiMoi  in  tbe  FcniOe  tOiattaia,  and  drew  up  for  TaUeyiand 
his  Adrtui  au  ptufU  Inneiii. 

With  the  reign  of  Maiat  and  Rabcspicire,  however,  his  on- 
eompramising  Jacobinism  grew  critical,  and  viiih  ibc  fall  of  tbc 
Giniuiin*  hi*  poUticai  life  came  to  an  end.  But  he  could  not 
restrain  the  tonsne  that  had  made  him  famous;  he  no  more 
qwied  the  CoBvenlioo  than  he  had  spared  the  court.  His 
DoWrious  rtpublicanitm  failed  to  excuse  the  sarcasms  he  lavished 
on  the  new  order  of  ihinp,  and  denounced  by  an  assistant  in 
tbe  Bibliolb^ue  Nalionak,  to  a  share  in  the  dlnslion  □[  which 
be  bad  been  appointed  by  Roland,  he  was  taken  to  the  Made- 
lonnettei.  Rtltucd  for  a  moount,  he  *'as  threatened  again 
with  arrtst;  but  be  bad  determined  to  prefer  death  to  a  npclition 
of  Che  moral  and  physical  restraint  to  which  he  had  i>«n  sub- 
jected.  He  atlemptcd  suicide  with  pistol  and  with  poniard; 
mnd.  horribly  hacked  and  shattered,  dictated  to  those  who  came 
toairesl  him  the  well-known  declaration — "  Ua,Sitajlien-SKh- 
Nitaliu  Ckamfart,  <Udvt  etoir  wmIu  Koirir  n  hommc  titn  ftalil 
qat  d'tin  nciadiiil  ca  ciJatc  dans  mhi  mainm  i'lutH  "—which 
be  sipwd  in  a  iita  hand  and  in  his  own  biwd.  He  did  not  die 
until  the  ijth  of  April 


tbe  Abbt  Sieyi)  Chamidrt  had  givci 

[«niphlel  {"Qn'at-ct  jm  U  Ticri-Jiuir  una.  v-s-i-ur 
Sitn"),ti)d  to  Sieybdid  Chamfoit retail  hJs  supreme  ureasm, 
lbe  famous "  Jt  m'tnvaisen^ dt  amende  thiljcutgaeh taair 
tt  brat  »  H  trcwe."  Tbc  maker  of  coasthatims  followed  tbc 
dead  wit  lo  the  giave. 

The  wriUogs  of  Chandort,  which  include  comcdiet,  potitical 
articles,  literary  triiicisma,  pottraiia,  letters,  and  veists,  are 
colouclcas  and  nnintecening  in  the  eitrtme.  As  a  talker,  how- 
ever, he  was  of  eitraordinaiy  force.  His  Uaiiwia  tt  PaaUt, 
highly  piaiscd  by  John  Stuart  Uili,are.aftci  tfaovof  La  Rochc- 
loocanld,  the  most  brilliant  and  luggcstive  nyings  that  have 
been  givenrlo  the  modem  world.  The  aphoiisms  of  Chamlort, 
lensyslcmalieand  psychologically  less  important  than  those  o( 
L*  Rocbclouiauld,  an  as  significant  in  their  violenoa  and 
IcoHKlaslic  ^rit  of  the  period  of  stocn  and  preparation  that 
gftve  Ibem  birth  as  tbc  Rlfiaims  in  their  exquisite  restraint  and 
elaborate  subtle^  arc  characteristic  of  the  tranquil  elegance  of 
Ibdr  epoch;  and  Ibey  have  the  advantage  in  ricbneu  of  colour, 
ia  ptcturesqueaest  of  phrase,  in  passion,  in  audacity.  Saints' 
Beav«  compara  them  to  "  well-minled  coins  that  retain  thor 
vshiei"  and  to  keen  arrows  that  "  nrrmnl  briajmnnaa  it  slffaa 

An  edition  of  hi>  woikt— (£iii>Kt  ampHlri  dr  Kioto)  Oem/irh- 
wai  publidied  at  Paiij  in  6ve  volumn  in  1814-1825.  Siktlffln*- 
(E»Ri  lb  njain/ofl— in  one  volumt.  appeared  In  iS;i.  >ith  1  bra. 
nsphical  and  crillcal  pnface  by  An^ne  Uamsryr.  rrprinled  iron, 
lbe  Bom  ia  dniz  wKudtf,  and  tEnrra  daiiici  (i  vols ),  wHh  ■ 
preface, and  notei  by  M.  de  Lexure  (1879)-    Sec  alKi  Saiale-Bcuvc. 


the  to 


1  181].    He  I 


I  iSjj,  a 


promoted  to  be  captain  in  iSjfi.  On  bit 
settled  near  Wallham  Abbey,  and  mole  several  nauUcal  novds 
00  the  lines  popularized  by  Marryat,  thai  had  considerable 
succeia.  ThcKwere  TA«  UfiofaSaili!r(iSiJ),Bat  Brta  [.836), 
Thi  AriU-usa  (tin).  J«<t  Adim,  (lisH).  T,  "  ■  _  '  " 
and  Jaili  Uatalm'i  Ltf  (1846].     He  wrote  a  nundm  of  other 


books,  and  edited  and  bmngfal  down  lo^iSif  Jamei^  Satat 
Hulsry  (,837)- 

CHAKIUABT     MICHBL    (i6i»-iTii),    French   Halesman, 

minister  o(  Louis  XIV..  was  bom  at  Paris  of  a  family  of  tbe 

noblesse  of  recent  ^elevation.     Following  the  usual  career  of  a 

stsleunan  of  his  time  be  beoinie  iii  turn  coundUor  of  the  parle- 

ment  of  Paris  (iClC),  master  of  requests  (i6Sfi),  and  iniendani 

of  the  gcnenlily  ol  Rouen  Uanuaiy  lASij).     A3ab>,  of  polished 

mannen,  modest  and  honest,  Chimilbrt  won  lbe  confidence  of 

Madame  de  MaintenOR  and  pleased  tbe  king.     In  1640  he  was 

made  intendani  of  finances,  and  on  the  ]lh  of  September  iGgg 

tbe  king  appcHnlcd  him  contrtdler-general  of  finances,  to  which 

he  added  on  the  following  7th  of  January  tbe  ministry  of  war. 

Fioni  the  Hist  Chamilhn's  position  was  a  cfifficult  one.    The 

deficit  amcunlcd  to  more  than  53  million  livrrs,  and  the  credit 

of  the  state  was  almost  exhausted.    Be  lacked  the  great  in- 

pnceand  energy  neccasaiy  for  the  situation,  and  was  utuble 

loderalt  the  king's  warlike  tastes,  or  to  inaugurate  economic 

ms.     He  couM  only  employ  tbe  usual  o^edlenls  of  the 

—the  immoderate  sale  of  offices,  the  delnsctnent  of  the 

>ge  (five  limes  in  six  years),  reducttoo  of  tbe  rate  ol  interat 

tale  debts,  and  incrosed  taxation.  He  attempted  to  lOrce 

dicublion  a  kind  of  paper  money,  NJ/cfi  it  mMiiaie,  but 


suits  owii 


•.a  the  9 


f  credit.    He  studied 


to  18S  milli 


d  the  king 


royal  tithe  anil 

lid  not  >d<^t  them.     In  Cktober  170O 

Jie  debts  immediately  due  amounted 

tbe  deficit  alieady  foreseen  (or  1707 

ro7  he  laur  with  constemiUon 

abtady  entirely  eaten  up  by 

In  these  conditions  Chimillart,  who  had  often  complained  of 
the  overwhelming  burden  he  was  carrying,  and  who  had  already 
wished  to  retire  in  r7o6,  resigned  his  olhce  of  controUer-geneial. 
Public  opinion  attributed  to  him  the  ruin  of  the  country,  though 

the  creation  of  a  council  of  commerce.  As  secretary  of  stale 
for  war  he  had  to  place  In  the  fiekl  the  army  for  tbe  Wartf  the 

great  defeats  of  ij<i4i  1706  and  1708.  With  an  empty  treasury 
be  succeeded  only  in  part,  and  he  frankly  warned  the  king  that 
the  enemy  would  soon  be  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace.' 
He  was  reproichcd  with  hayiag  secured  Ibe  command  of  the 
army  whichbcsieged  Turin  (1700)  lor  his  aon-in-kiw,  the  inctiptble 
due  de  ta  reuillade.  Madame  d  e  Maintenon  even  became  hostile 
to  him,  and  he  abandoned  his  portion  on  the  lOth  of  June  1709, 
retiring  lo  hitesutei.     He  died  on  the  T4tbo(  April  tin. 

ChaminaR'i  papen  have  bm  pnUiibed  by  C.  Enadt.  Midid 
aumillan,  cnVtUur  (MnJ  H  ucrHam  d^iut  dt  It  t^trrt.  cam- 
iiKiiidaiui  a  ptpirii  iiuiiU  (1  voli..  Parii,  lasjliaod  by  A.  deBola- 
iSe  in  vol,  I  of  his  C[.rr«f™fj-«  ia  cnlrSiuri  thJn«i  (iSBjJ. 

E.  Mai«r-§!™  mito  3ri!^  it  "iMii  j:iV''^iii,''i'85i)i  and 
tbc  new  edition  of  the  Uhniim  ii  SlSii^tm,  by  A.  de  Boislulc. 

CHAHDfAD&,c6clLB  (1861-  ),  Fieocfa  musical  composer, 
wu  bom  at  Paris  on  tbe  Sth  of  Augnat  tVit.  She  studied  in 
Pads,  her  musical  taknl  being  ihowli  at  tbe  >ce  of  cif^l  by  lbe 
'   Hbkh  attncted  Biset's  alteotiaai 


It  cighleei 


Her  01 


in  Uiie  D«riMn)  and  initnuncnial 
piecea,  were  soon  produced  in  pmfiuionmelodioai  and  inlenM- 
ing,  and  often  charming,  Umi  bMsme  vary  popular, 
being  entitled  to  iknk  with  the  greater  ityle  ti  music 
in  ParitandinEn^andHlkChunnadeaadherwDitsDeuaE 
well  fcoown  at  tlw  ptindpal  omcefts.  In  igeS  the  vliited 
America  and  vu  wannly  wekooied. 

CHAMISSO,  ADBLBBKT  VOH  [Lotns  CbarleS  Aoeiaide  de) 
(17S1-183S),  German  poet  and  bolanlsl,  was  bora  tt  the  chitcait 
of  Boncourt  tn  Champagne,  Ftuce,  the  anceatial  seat  of  U* 
family,  on  the  3ath  of  Janutty  17S1.  Driven  from  Fiance  by 
the  RevahHton,  his  partats  settled  In  Berlin 
yauog  Cbamisso  obtained  the  post  ol  page-ii 
queen^  and  in  1 79S  entered  a  Piussian  inianliy  r«i 


.     Both 
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HitfiDuly  TCR  ilmtlyaflermrdipeTraittedtatcturDlo  Fiance; 
he,  however,  rcmaiiiHl  behind  and  cx>DtiDucd  hii  career  in  the 
army.  He  had  but  little  educalioii^  but  noir  scu^t  dis- 
tnctioD  from  tiie  »ulleu  rouCioe  at  the  PniuUJl  military  lervice 
in  iL£sidiuju8  fttudy.  In  coUabontion  with  Vamhagea  voa  £iuc, 
be  founded  in  iSoi  tlw  Btrlimr  UmaulwiaHatli,  in  which  hii 
Gist  verses  appealed.  The  eitecprise  waa<a  failure,  and,  in- 
tenupted  by  the  mr,  It  came  to  an  end  m  iSo6,  It  bnught 
him,  however,  to  the  notice  of  many  of  the  litcraiy  celebrities 
gf  the  day  and  establiibed  his  icputation  aa  a  riainj  poet.  He 
bad  bcciune  lieutenant  in  iSoi»  and  in  iSo;  accompanied  his 
regiment  to  Hameln,  vbere  he  shared  in  the  humiliations  fbllow- 
mg  the  treasonable  capitulatiwi  of  that  fortress  In  the  ensuing 
year.  Placed  on  parole  he  went  to  France,  where  he  found  that 
both  his  parents  were  dead;  and,  returning  to  Berlin  in  the 
tutumn  of  1S07,  he  obtained  his  release  from  the  service 
early  In  the  fallowing  year.  Homelcas  and  without  a  prolession, 
disillusioned  and  despondent,  he  lived  in  Berlin  until  iSio,  when, 
through  the  services  of  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  he  was  ofiered 
a  pTofcasorshlp  at  the  Iyc£e  at  Kapoltonville  In  La  Vend^  He 
■et  out  to  take  up  the  poet,  but  drawn  Into  the  channed  circle 
of  Madame  de  SuU,  followed  her  in  her  eiiie  to  Coppet  In 
SwitzAland,  where,  devoting  himself  to  botanical  research,  he 

■'     ludies.    Inthi 

native  i'eterScUeiuU, 

most  famous  of  all  bis 

European  languages 

wtitien  putty  to  invert  bis 


where  he  continued  hi 
eventful  ye 


',  1S13,  he  wrote  the  prose . 
10  sold  his  shadow.    This,  t 


(English  by  W.  Howitt). 

own  thoughts  and  partly  w  amuse  me  couurEn  01  nu  rneno 
Hitiig,     laiSisChamlsBawajippaiDtedhoUuiittoiheKuuian 
ship  "  Katik,"  which  Otto  von  Kouebue  (son  of  August  von 
Koticbue)  commanded  on  a  sdcntific  voyage  raund-the  world. 
Hisdiaryoicheeipedition  (rdtc&iKi,iaii}aflaidi  tome  interest- 
ing glimpeet  of  England  and  English  life.    On  his  return  in  iSiB 
he  was  made  custodian  of  the  botanical  gardens  In  Berlin,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  iSio 
he  married.    Cbamiaso'i  travels  and  icjentihc  researches  le- 
stiained  for  a  while  the  full  development  of  his  poetical  talent, 
and  it  was  not  until  Lis  forty-eighth  year  that  ho  turned  again 
toliteiatuR.     IiilSi9,incDllaborationwith  GustavSchwab.and 
from  1S33  in  conjunction  with  Franz  von  Gaudy,  he  brought 
out  the  Dtuis£Jir  Hiarrtatmanack^  in  which  his  later  poems  were 
mainly  published.     He  died  on  the  list  ol  August  iSjS. 
'    As  a  sciCDtisc  Chamisso  has  not  left  much  mark,  although  his 
BemarkuHgeH  fntd  AmUhiat,  published  In  an  Incomplete  lot 
in  O.  vos  Kotacbuc's  Entdukmnsniu  (Weimar,  iSii)  and  ma 
completely  in  Charaisss's  Gaammdte  Wtrke  (iSjfi),  and  t! 
botanical    work,    Obasida  da  nutibenlta   tad  sclOiiidut 
GrvlUliu  in  Nerddcvlscliland  (iBig)   are  esteemed  for  Ihi 
careful  treatment  of  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal.    . 
a  poet  Cbamisso'a  reputation  stands  high,  Frtaen  Uebe  und 
Ltbcn  (1830),  a  cycle  of  lyiica]  poems,  which  was  set  to  m 
by  Schuraann,  hemg  pardcularly  famous.     Noteworthy 
alio  ScUau  Bnccial  and  Saiai  y  Gma.     In  estimating 
moeas  as  a  writer,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  wai 
off  from  his  native  speech  and  from  his  natural  curren 
Aoogfat  and  fealing.    Ba  ofteo  deal)  with  gtooiny  and  nme- 
fimt  with  ghaitly  and  iqwUve  iub]ecta;  and  even  fn  his 
lighter  and  gaytr  proodctlou  thtn  is  an  nndertone  of  sad 
01  of  ntiia.    Ib  the  lyrical  apmrion  of  llie  doniestlc  e moi 
he  ditplaya  a  fine  faiidty, .  and  be  knew  bow  to  treat 
tree  feeling  a  tale  of  love  01  vengeaBtc.    Dii  Laiaitraiit 
be  taken  ai  a  ample  of  Lla  wcitd  and  powetfid  liDipllcily;  and 
Vtrtdlung  'a  remarkable  for  a  pltilett  predsloc  of  treatment. 

Hltlia.  6  voli.  (I9j6>;  6lh  edition  (1874);  there  are  aJio  eKrllenl 

life  («  J.  E.  Hit^. "  I^n  und  Bricfe  voa  Adelben  vm  Chanu.__ 

HaTmeiitcr,  Adilbrrl  KH  ChlmiiiB  (1884);  and.  foi  Ihc  scicntiKc 

ride  o(  ChamiMo's  life,  E.  du  Boi«.Rayn)oiw, ~ 

III  NatmtHsdut  (i»a$}. 


d,  Aidbttt  WH  Oiomit 


Abont  equal  is  height  to  *  raetnack, 

the  chastob  is  ceadily  dittingoidiable 

by  its  vertical,  badLwardly-hookcd, 

imoD  to  maka  and  femalet,  althousb 

Apart  from  black  and  white  (ace-ioatkiiigB, 


CHAM KAmi,  a  amall  Palhan  tribe  on  the  Kohat  boida  of 
the  Noith-West  Province  of  India-  They  inbabil  the  wetten 
if  the  Kuimana  Valley  in  the  Otakiai  portioii  of  Txtah, 
re  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  lacc  They  look  pan  io  the 
er  risings  of  iSg;,  and  ilutiDg  the  Tiiali  expedition  lA 
that  year  a  bri^de  under  Geoetal  Caselee  wu  leot  to  paniih 

CHAHOU,  the  Fianco-Swiia  name  of  an  Alpine  nuninant 
known  in  the  German  cantons  as  Cimu,  and  to  nadmlists  u 
'Ufitafn  IrsfHi  or  JC.  nfktfra  mtsi.  It  ii  the  only  qiecies 
if  its  genus,  and  typifies  a  suhEamily.  Xuficatrinat,  of  bolkw- 

black  hojiu,  which 

the  black  tail  and  dorsal  stripe,  the  pRVaiUng  colour  of  the 
Alpine  chamois  is  chestnut  brown  in  summer,  but  lighter  and 
eyerin  winter.  In  the  Pyrenees  the  qiedes  is  lepreaentcd  by  a 
lall  race  locally  known  at  the  iiard;  a  veiy  brightly-ccJoured 
rm,  A.  t.  picUSf  inhabits  the  Apennines;  the  Carpathian 
amoLS  is  very  dark'Ccdoured,  and  the  one  Innn  the  Caitcasu 
the  representative  of  yet  another  lace.  A  thick  under-far  is 
developed  in  the  winter-coat,  as  in  all  other  ruminants  dwelling 
' ' '  h  altitudes.  Chamois  are  gregarious,  living  in  herds  of  1  s 
,and  feeding  generally  in  the  morniug  or  evening.  The  old 
males,  however,  hve  alone  eicept  in  the  rutting  seasoa,  which 
occuia  m  October,  when  they  )ola  the  herds,  driving  off  the 
younger  bucks,  and  engaging  in  fierce  contesta  with  eadi  other, 
that  often  end  fslally  for  one  at  lout  of  the  combatant*.  Tht 
period  of  gestation  ia  twenty  weeks,  when  the  female,  beBeath 
helter  generally  of  a  ptojecting  tock,  predua*  one  and 
imes  two  young.  In  fummer  they  ascend  to  Uie  limits  c4 
perpetual  mow,  being  only  enceeded  in  the  loftiness  o(  their 
haunts  by  the  ibci;  and  during  that  season  tbey  show  their 
intolerance  of  heat  by  cboosiBg  ilich  biowsing.grounds  as  have 
a  noitlicm  eiposuie.  lu  winter  they  descend  to  Che  wmded 
districts  that  immediately  succeed  the  region  of  gladen,  and  it 
is  there  only  they  can  be  successfully  hnnted.  Charnois  are 
caceedingly  shy;  and  their  senses,  eqKdally  these  of  sight  and 
smell,  very  acute.  Tlie  bod  never  feeds  without  having  a 
sentinel  pceted  on  some  promlneoce  Io  give  notice  of  the  apptoadi 
of  danger;  vhieh  is  done  by  stamping  on  ibe  grovnd  with  the 
forefeet,  and  uttering  a  shrill  afiistling  note,  thus  putting  the 
entire  ben)  oothealerL  Nosoonciis  the  object  of  alarm  scented 
or  seen  than  each  one  seeks  safety  hi  the  most  imcceaiibte 
^cuations,  whir^  are  often  resnhed  by  a  scries  of  astooading 
leaps  over  crevasses,  up  the  faces  of  seemin^y  pcepcndic&lar 
rodts,  OE  down  the  aides  of  equally  precipitous  *'>**?"**  The 
rhamni*  wDl  not  hesitate,  it  Is  said,  thus  to  leap  dawn  10  or  even 
30  ft.,  and  this  it  effects  vrith  apparent  ease  by  thnnring  lEidf 
forward  diagonally  and  atiiking  its  feet  several  times  in  its 
descent  against  the  face  of  the  rock.  Chamoisahootiiig  Is  most 
successfully  pursued  when  a  number  of  bnntcn  form  a  drde 
round  a  favourite  feeding  ground,  ^hich  they  gradually  narrow; 
the  animals,  scenting  the  hunters  to  windward,  flym  the  i^ipo- 
rite  direction,  tmiy  to  encounter  those  coming  from  lerwud. 
Chatnois-huntiTig,  in  s[Hte  of,  or  perhaps  owfng^  the  great 
danger  attending  it,  has  always  been  a  favouiiie  pursuit  aisong 
the  hardy  mouBlaiiieer*  of  Switzerland  and  Tirol,  as  weU  as  U 
the  anatenr  sportsmen  of  all  countries,  with  the  result  that  the 
animal  is  now  comparatively  rare  in  many  districts  where  it  wu 
formeily  common.  Chamois  feed  In  summer  on  mounlarn-herta 
and  Sowen.  and  in  winter  diiefly  on  the  young  sbooti  and  bodi 
of  fir  and  ^ne  trees.  Ihey  sr  particularly  fond  of  salt,  and 
in  the  Alps  sandstone  rocks  contsining  a  saline  Impctgnatlon 
are  often  met  with  hollowed  by  the  constant  licking  of  these 


3lher 


of  tl 


chamii 


.  which  is 
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.  II  Cutoiau  Flowtu,  the  JImt  antlamUa 
ol  iIm  British  F>uRtuc<qioda,  (be  Sonet-benib  lA  AMImm 
hMm  (NrL  Old.  CempeiUoti,  x  herb  indigeiwiB  la  FngifH 
and  wetlem  Eun^w.  It  is  ciiliivaled  lor  medidiul  poipaiH 
in  Sumy,  >t  Nveral  pUoes  in  Sunny,  ted  io  Fraiux  and 
Belgiuoi,— Uut  KiawD  in  Epsland  bdng  mudi  mon  viliuble 
Uwn  uy  ol  die  fsieigD  cbanomila  brau^t  iato  the  luriLit. 
Id  the  wild  plont  the  flonti  <tf  the  ray  an  li(olste  uid  whiu, 
■od  EODtxin  pbliltoidy,  ihofe  ol  the  di>k  being  tububc  and 
yellow;  but  under  cuIUviticB  the  wbole  of  tiie  florets  lend  la 
become  liguJite  sod  obite,  in  which  MUe  the  SowerJieuIi  are 
uid  to  be  double.  IIb  floBer^heids  have  a  naim  anmitic 
odtwi,  which  is  chaiictcristic  of  the  eniiie  [daiit,  uid  1  vecy 
bitlei  lute.  In  addiiioit  to  a  bitter  extractive  principle,  they 
yield  about  )%ola  tolatDe  liquid,  wbicfa  <hi  its  hrst  estraction 
is  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  but  beonnes  a  ydlowiih  brown  on 
exposure  10  lighL  It  has  the  chaiBclenstic  odour  of  the  Sowen, 
and  consisls  ot  a  mixture  ol  butyl  end  amyl  sngelates  and 
valerates.  AtkCdaleofpotaasLumhasbcenobtainedby tieatmeat 
of  the  oil  witfa  cantic  potash,  and  angelic  add  may  be  iiolated 
fiom  this  by  treatment  wilb  dilute  lulphuric  add.  Chamoraile 
ii  used  in  medicine  in  the  form  ot  its  volatiia  oil,  of  which  the 
dwe  it  )-}  mlnbni.  There  is  an  o&cal  extract  which  Is  never 
used.  Like  oil  volatile  oils  the  drug  is  a  stomachic  and  carmi' 
native.    Id  large  ciuses  the  iniusion  is  a  simple  emetic. 

Wild  chamomile  Is  Uatriiaria  Cluimrmilia,  a  weed  coDmoD 
in  waste  and  cultivated  ground  eepedally  in  the  aouihtm  couu  1  tea 
ol  England.    It  haisotneiriiat  theappeaianceol  true  chamomile, 

CHi^QHIX,  a  sauniain  valley  is  south-east  Fiance,  lu  chief 
village,  cd  the  fame  name,  being  the  cspilal  of  a  canton  of  the 
ammdisemellt  of  Bonneville  in  the  department  of  Hauti- 
Savoie.  The  valley  tuns  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Aive,  vhich  liset  in  the  Mci  de  GLace..  On  tbe  SS..  towers 
the  snowdad  chain  of  Mont  filanc,  and  on  the  N.W.lhe  less  lof  ly, 
bnl  rugged  diain  of  the  Brtvent  and  of  the  Aignitles  Roiign. 
Mesi  the  head  of  the  valley  is  the  village  oi  Argcntijre  Uiai 
(t.),  which  is  connected  with  Svitlecland  by  "  chai  "  Gi^t 
curiage)  roads  over  tbe  TiKe  Ncdn  and  psat  Salvan,  and  by  a 
mule  path  over  the  Col  de  Bahnc,  which  joins  ibe  TCie  Nolle 
route  near  Ttient  and  then  crosses  by  a  "  char  "  mad  the  Col  dc  la 
FoKlaa  to  Mniligny  jn  the  Rhone  valley.  The  prindpal  village, 
Chanonii  (3416  ft.),  is  6  m.  below  Acgentiiie  by  electric  t»nway 
(which  con  tinuea  via  Finhaat  to  Martlgay)  and  il  visited  anoually 
lor  •  lu<91  of  tourists,  as  it  is  the  best  itutuig-po&tt  for  the 
exploiatioB  of  the  gladeis  of  the  Mont  BhuK  chau),  as  well  as 
Sot  the  iKXM  of  Uont  Blanc  itadf.  It  il  connected  with  Geneva 
by  ■  raQiHy  (sS  m.}.  In  tjoiS  the  popuUtlon  of  tbe  village  was 
Bo(.  of  tbe  coDuoune  3481. 

The  valley  is  Gnt  beard  of  about  1091,  when  i  t  waa  granted  by 
the  count  of  the  Genevois  to  tbe  great  Benedictine  bouse  of  St 
Michel  de  la  Cluse,  ncai  Turin,  which  by  tbe  early  ijth  century 
eslablisbed  a  priory  therein.  Bulin  i;g6ibeinhabilanIsbougfat 
their  freedcnn  from  the  canons  of  SaUanches,  to  whom  the  priory 
had  been -transferred  in  i^r^.  In  rS5o  the  inhabitants  obtained 
from  the' count  of  the  OenevcHs  the  privilege  of  balding  two  fairs 
■  yeat,  while  the  vaBey  was  often  viKtcd  by  the  dvil  officials  and 
by  tbe  bisbopt  of  Geneva  (brst  ncoided  visit  in  1411,  while 
5t  Fiands  de  Sales  came  thitber  !a  tOo6).  But  travellni  for 
pleasure  were  long  laic.  The  liist  party  to  publish  (1744)  an 
account  (d  their  visit  was  that  otDrR.Pococke,  Mr  W.Whidham 
and  other  Englishmen  who  visited  the  Mec  dc  Glace  in  T741. 
In  1741  came  P.  Miitcl  and  eeveral  olbei  Genercsii,  in  ijte 
H.  B.  de  Sauisuie,  and  rather  Utat  Bourrit. 

See  J,  A.  Bonncroy  imd  A.  Perrii.  Ij  Prirurt  ii  CAuhu  [i  villi.. 
Chanibiry.  i3t9  aid  iKi):  A.  Pcirin.  Hiiloin  ii  la  tJlfc.ii  ia 
ftifuti  it  Clinnii  (Chsmbfry,  iSS?):  L.  Kun  and  X.  Imlcld, 
Ct'U  il  ia  chalar  da  Muni  BUmt  (1896:  new  ed..  igoj);  L.  Kuri, 
Climtin'  CuUi  w  Ui  Ctons  of  Mani  Kant  (London,  ite);  alio 
works  rclened  to  under  Blanc  MoMr.  (W.  A.B.C.1 

CHAHPASHE,  u  andent  province  of  tbe  kinpkon  of  Tnan, 
bounded  N.  by  Li^  and  Lutetnbatg:  E.  t^  Lorrainei  S.  by 
Burgundy;  and  W.  by  Picaidy  and  Ue  fie  Franoe.    It  now 


forms  the  dtpartmenta  of  Ardennes,  Marat,  Aub«  and  Haute 
Maine,  with  part  of  ^isne,  Seine^et-Mame,  Yonne  and  Meuse. 
Its  name— in  Latin  Camttnia,  "  country  of  plains  "—is  derived 
from  tbe  immense  plains  near  Reims,  ChUons  mud  Troyes.  It 
constimted  towards  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  by  {otning 


>  tbe 


le  ecdesisitiod  d 


of 


Reims  md  Lan^e*,  togetbet  with  the  ecdesiasii 
ChAloni.  Docamtntsof  tlte  isth  and  rjth  centuries  nuke  it 
possible  to  determine  tbe  letritorial  con&gura  tion  of  tbe  oountship 
of  ChampagnewiibgtaloT accuracy  tban  in  the  ciscofanyothet 
SeC  of  the  crown  of  France.  Fimncd  at  landom  by  the  acquisi- 
tions of  tbe  counu  of  the  bouses  of  Veimandcat  and  Blois, 
Champagne  ledcoaed  among  its  dependendes,  from  n  51  to  r  1J4, 
the  muniship  of  Blois  and  Cbartres,  ot  whidi  Touraine  was  a  Sef, 
the  countship  of  Sancene,  and  various  scattered  fiefs  in  the 
Bouibonnais  and  in  Burgundy.  Officiallycalledtiie  "countshipof 
Champagne  and  Brie  "smce  i9t7,  this  state  waa  formed  by  the 
anion  of  the  counUbips  of  Troyes  and  Mcaui,  to  which  tbe  greater 
part  of  tbe  districts  embraced  hi  tic  couniiy  known,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  middle  sgcs,  by  the  name  of  Champagne  and  Brie 
cune  in  mune  of  time  to  be  attached.  Placed  under  tbe  authority 
of  a  sis^  count  hi  960,  the  counlshipa  eA  Troyes  and  Meaul 
were  not  again  scpaated  alter  risj.  For  tlie  counts  of  Troyea 
before  the  irtb  century  see  Taovis.  We  confine  ounelves  here 
10  the  counts  of  Champagne  of  the  house  of  Blob. 

About  1010  Eudes  or  Odo  I.  (Odo  II.,  count  ol  Bbis)  became 
count  of  Champagne.  He  diaputed  the  kmgdom  of  Burgundy 
with  the'empcror  Conrad,  and  died  tn  1037,  in  a  battle  near  Bac- 
le-Duc  In  1037  be  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  son,  Stephen 
II.  About  1050  Odo  n.,  son  of  Stephen  II.,  became  count. 
This  prince,  guilty  of  murder,  found  refuge  In  Normandy,  where 
he  received  tbe  cutle  of  Aiunale.  He  took  part  in  toA6  in  iht 
conquc:,t  of  England,  and  became  eat]  of  Holdemess.  Aboul 
io«j  Theobald  IThiband)  I.,  count  of  Blois  and  Meaux.eldest  sa;i 
of  Odo  i.,  became  count  of  Champagne.  In  1077  he  seized  the 
coiuitshipi  of  Viliy  and  Bm-sur-Aube,  left  vacast  by  Simon  ot 
Vakiis,whohadrelh¥dtoamonastery.  In  loEi}  Odo  III.,  second 
■on  of  Theobald  H.,  became  count,  and  waa  sncceeded  about 
r093  by  his  younger  broths,  Hu^,  who  became  a  templar  In 
I  isS,  endive  up  the  countship  to  his  suzerain,  the  count  of  B]oie< 
In  riZ5  the  countship  of  Champagne  passed  to  Theobald  II.  (he 
Great,  already  count  of  Blois  and  Heaux,  and  one  of  the  moat 
powerfulFrenchbaronsof  his  time.  He  was  related  (otberoyil 
bonse  of  En^nd,  and  incurred  the  disfileBSure  of  tbe  king  of 
France,  who  in  1143  invaded  Cbampsgoe  and  burnt  the  lawn 
olVitry.  AlteiTbeobald theCrcatthccountiliipofBkiiictucd 
to  be  the  dominanl  fief  of  his  hovss  and  became  the  ^fianagt 
of  a  younger  blanch,  la  11  ji  Heniy  Ibc  Uberal,  ddeit  nnof 
Theobald  IL,  becanc  count  ofCbampipK;  be  manied  Uaiy, 
daughter  of  Louis  VII.  of  Fiance,  and  went  to  the  crusade  in  117S. 
He  waa  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  recovered  bis  liberty  thiou^ 
the  good  ol!ices  of  the  empeior  of  the  But,  and  died  a  few  days 
aflci  his  return  la  Champagne.  In  riSr  bis  eldest  son,  Henry  II., 
succeeded  him  under  the  tutelage  of  Mary  of  Fiance.  In  i  rita 
be  went  to  tbe  Holy  Land,  and  became  king  of  Jerusalem  in  i  tQi 
by  his  marriage  with  Isabclle,  -widow  of  tbe  maiquii  of  Uoflt- 
femt.  Hedicdfnii«7inhiBtownaf AciefromllwTeanlUofan 
accident.  In  iig;  Theobald  IIL,  younger  lOD  of  Heniy  I.,  be- 
came count,  and  was  succeeded  iu  1101  by  Theobald  IV.,  "Is 
Cbaoeonnier  "  (tbe  singer),  who  waa  tbe  eon  of  llwobald  m.  and 
Blanche  of  Navant,  and  was  bom  somedayialletlbe  death  of 
hh  father.  Fton  i»i  to  tiis  beiemalned  under  tbe  tutelagg 
of  hia  mother,  who  governed  Champagne  nfth  gmt  tagadty. 
The  rogn  of  thl>  prince  was  ^ogulariy  evcntfuL  The  two 
daugbleis  ol  count  Henry  II.  nccessivdy  daimed  the  coDDtsMp, 
M>  (hat  Theobald  bad  to  combat  the  claim*  of  Pfcilippa,  wife  of 
Eiard  of  Btieune,  adgneur  of  Rameru,  from  1116  (o  iiii,  and 
thoaeof  Alia,  queen  dowager  of  Cypma,  in  iijj  bimI  1134,  In 
I  iifi  he  folloned  king  Lotds  VII.  to  the  siege  of  Avignon,  sad  afbr 
the  death  ot  that  Dumarch  played  a  prominent  part  during  the 
reign  of  St  Louia.  At  first  leagued  with  the  malcontent  baroaa, 
by  the  qaeerk-motber,  and 
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at  Papipduai-  If  ilie  autJwr  of  the  Graadi 
Prana  cui  bs  bdievtd,  Theobild  IV.  concdved  i  puiioci  for 
Queen  BUndu,  tiu  mother  of  Sl  Louia, — a  pa»iori  whjch  ^w 
returntd,  tM  whkh  ei[diia)  ilu  chuigei  in  liii  poUcy;  but  iMs 
opinkn  »pp»renlly  muat  be  rtlcg»'t<l  •"  ibe  catesoiy  of  historical 
lAbtct,  Tbr  witty  and  courdy  songs  he  composed  pbce  him  in 
tbc  Inni  lulc  of  tbe  poeu  of  that  class,  in  which  he  showed 
tomeiriiit  more  original]  ty  [hu  hii  rivals.  In  1 154  Theobald  V, 
tbe  Youag,  ddett  »n  of  Theobald  IV.  and,  like  his  father,  king 
of  Navarre,  bernme  count  of  Champtgne.  He  nurried  lubclle  of 
France,  daughter  of  St  Louis,  and  followed  his  fatber-in-law  to 
7^Ulia  to  the  crusade,  dying  on  his  retunk.  In  1170  he  vaa 
•uccccded  by  Heniy  III.  the  Fat,  king  of  Navaiie.  Henry  wai 
fucceoded  in  ii;^  by  bis  only  daughter,  Joan  of  Nivaire,  under 
the  tutelage  of  her  raolber,  Blanche  of  Artois,  and  afteiviitdi  of 
Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaatec,  bet  molhcr's  tceond  husbuid.  In 
i)S4  ihe  married  Ibe  beic-prenunptive  10  ibe  Ihionc  of  Fnuce, 
Philip  the  Fail,  to  vbom  she  brought  theeounUbipofCbini pa gne 
u  well  as  tbe  kingdom  of  Navirre.  She  beounc  queen  o(  Fianre 
in  iiSj,  and  died  on  Ihe  4U1  of  April  1305,  when  hn  eldest  ua 
by  King  Philip,  L«ui>  Hutin,  becitne  count  of  Qumpagnc.  He 
waa  the  last  iwiepeadeDt  count  of  Ibe  province,  which  became 
attached  lo  Ibe  French  crown  OD  hii  acceuloa  to  the  Ihttmt  of 

Theeelebnied  fainol  Champagne,  which  Sonriibed  In  the  nth 
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d  Europe.  Tbey  were  aii  in  number:  two  at  Trcpycs, 
two  at  IVwina,  one  at  Lagny-sur-Mame,  and  one  at  Bar-sur- 
Aube.  TiKy  fonned  a  kuid  of  continuous  market,  dividi:d  into 
ll>  periods,  and  passed  in  turn  from  Lagny  to  Bar,  from  Bar  to 
Provina,  (nnn  Provins  to  Tcoyes,  from  Troyes  to  Pmvins  and 
ffom  Pravina  to  Tioyes,  lo  complete  the  year.  Ii  was,  in  fact, 
a  perpetual  fair,  which  had  at  once  unity  and  variety,  oHcring  to 
tie  diSerent  pari)  of  ibe  couniship  tbe  meant  of  sdb'ng  tuccca- 
tlvely  Iheapecial  pniducilons  of  tbdr  soil  or  iheii  iodustiy.  and  oi 
pracuing  in  eicbange  richts  end  comfotts.  These  bin  bad 
•pedal  legUalioni  and  special  magiilraut,  aHed.  "  maitoa  of 
Ibe  fain,"  bad  control  of  Ihe  pcJice. 

Foe  tlw  wine  "  champtgzie  "  ice  WiMX. 

AUTHOntTHa.— M.  d'Arbcai  de  JubainviUe,  niOtin  i<t  t»a  tl  4a 
tHulB  ic  C*«^(iK  (iSm-18661:  a.  Loagnon.  Dtcumtnu  rriait/i 
tuamliil  Qusmpapit  tl  dr  Brir  (lOOI  uq. ;  vgl,  i.  Kilh  inip];  F. 
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CHAMPAQKT,  JBAX  BAPTISTE  HOHPiRB  DB  (usS-iSm), 
French  pobtidan,  was  bom  at  Roonnc,  and  entered  the  navy  in 
ijjf.  He  fought  ibiougb  the  war  in  America  and  resigned  in 
Ij8j.  Elected  deputy  by  the  rmblau  of  Forei  to  Ihe  sutrt- 
gcncial  in  17E9,  be  went  over  to  the  third  estate  on  the  list  ol 
Jiuie  and  colkboiaUd  in  the  work  o(  Ihc  Constituent  Aiacmbly. 
Mpccialty  occupying  himKJi  with  the  reotganiulian  of  Ihc  navy. 
A  politial  career  seems  to  have  attracted  him  tittle;  he  lemained 
in  private  life  from  1701  to  17^,  when  Napoleon  named  him 
■Mmbecol  the  coundi  of  state.  From  July  i8ot  to  August  ]£o4 
he  was  ambassador  of  Fraaceal  Vienna,  and  directed  with  great 
InlelligeBce  Ihe  incetsanl  ncgatiations  bctoeen  the  two  cauits. 
In  AujpBI  iBaiNapideon  made  him  minister  of  Ihe  interior,  and 
in  this  posiiioo,  which  he  held  (or  three  yean,  he  proved  an 
administrator  oi  Ibe  first  order.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
charges  o(  bis  olbce,  be  had  to  direct  Iheiecnntmeslot  theaimy, 
•rganiie  the  induitrial eihibilion  of  liM,  and  toeomplel  ' 
public  works  undertaken  in  Paiis  and  thriMighout  Fraticc, 
was  devoted  to  Napoleon,  on  whom  he  bviibed  adulation  in  nis 
^■ccchca.     1b  Angiiat  1S07  the  enpcroi  choM  Um  ■»  aticceed. 


Talkyiand  as  mtniitR  ior  toreign  ahlra.  He  Jhtcted  At 
anneatkinaf  tbe  Papal  Sutea  in  Apra  rSoS,  worked  to lecm  (he 
abdication  of  Cbaries  IV.  of  Spam  fn  Hay  iKoS,  sefMiated  tte 
peace  ol  Vienna  (1809)  aad  tbe  marriage  of  NapaleoB.  In  Afiil 
jfiii  a  quarrel  iiitb  tbe  emperar  led  10  his  rettretaaDt,  aad  be 
obtained  the  aJDecuit  olhx  ol  iattnilant  (encn)  of  the  cnniKi 
In  1S14,  after  Ihe  abdiatlon,  the  cnpRMiau  Ub  00  a  froitl^ 
misbm  to  tbe  ewptroi  ot  Autria.  Then  be  wiBt  over  to  the 
BoarbDDa.  Dtiriag  Ihc  Htmdttd  Day*  be  itatn  joined  NapoieoB. 
Tbk  led  to  Us  cnJaaian  by  Loub  XVID.,  but  hi  1S19  le  n- 
Bd  bis  dignity  of  pea.    He  died  in  Pat&  bi  1134.    Hehai 


T,  who  «ai  made  ■  member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1869.  HI*  gitat  work  waa  a  htstwy  al  liw 
Romanemplre.intbreepartB,<i)£uC(Mrr(it4i-iS4],4v^), 
{1)  La  AmtMiiu  (iB6j,  j  vols.),  (j)  Ltt  Cbm  tu  III'  likit 
(iSto,  3  vols.}.  Napolten(ilo6-iS7])pnblisbBda  TrmiUdilt 
^.Jice  Maifi^i/e  in4  volumes  (Tg44-i»C0,>nd  «ai  adepwy  ia 
tbe  Corps  Ugislaiil  (rom  iSji  to  iSjo.  Jtrame  Panl  (iSa^ 
atso  deputy  in  tbe  Corpa  Ugidatif  from  1S53  to  1870, 
and  was  made  honorary  cbanberialn  in  rSso.  He  worked  at  Ihe 
official  pubUcition  of  the  coereipoDdefKe  ol  N^ioleai  I. 

CHAHPAIQH.  a  city  s(  CbampaigD  cnmly,  lOiBM,  U.S-JL, 
■bout  i>5  m.  S.  by  W.  of  CMcigo,  on  [be  bead-walcra  of  ite 
Vermilion  rivet.  Pop.  (1890)  jBm;  (1900)  909*,  o(  wbom  9)] 
were  foielgn-bomi  (igio  census)  11,411.  It  is  lerved  liy  the 
Cleveiand,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  ft  St  Louis,  tbe  Wabash,  aad 
the  Illinoii  Central  lailwayi  (the  but  having  lepaic  dnps  heie), 
and  by  the  Illinoi]  (etnlric)  Traction  System  bom  Dan^^ 
Illinoii.toStLDiiis,MiBourf.  In  1906  Ihe  dty  covered  j. 5*4.  la.! 
it  is  situated  in  a  rich  agiicuilnnf  region,  arid  baa  wauli  laanv 
laciuHng  inteietu.  Immedately  east  ol  Ounpaiffi  <•  tbe  cilr 
of  Ucbana,  tbe  connty.ieat  of  Chimpalgn  comity.  Hrved  bf 
e  WabaiJi  and  the  Cleveland,  Cindnnati,  Chicaao  It  SI 
ilwiys,  with  lepur  ifaops  oi  the  latter.  In  189s  the  pop  _ 
Urbana  was  5^11;  in  1900.  571S  (300  foreign-bom);  in  '9i(^ 
S145.  Partly  in  Urbana  and  partly  in  Champaign  ia  the  Uni- 
vcnity  ol  lUinoii  bee  IluhOis);  immediately  aouth  d  in 
campus  is  the  4otmn  (arm  of  the  univcnily.  Each  city  has  a 
public  library,  and  in  Champaign  are  the  Bumbam  Albenaetun, 
tbe  Bumbam  hospital,  Ihc  CarwDod  borne  for  old  ladie*.  aad 
several  parks,  all  ^fls  ol  former  citians. 
founded  in  iSjl.incorpontedaiadlr  in  lEAo,  and 
in  tflflj.     Urbana  secured  a  dty  charter  in  iSj;. 

CHAXPAIOHB,  PHIUPFE  DG  (lOoi-rfi;!),  Belgiaa  paiotei 
of  the  FrencbtcbooljWasbonlat.Bniselsef  a  poor  family,  lie 
was  a  pupil  of  J.  Fouqui^tcs;  and.  going  to  I^rb  ia  iSii,  was 
employed  fay  N.  Do  Chesne  to  pain  t  along  with  NIcbolas  pDiusin 
in  the  palace  ol  the  Luiembourg.  Hb  bat  aoehs  an  to  be 
Found  at  Vinccnnn,  and  in  the  church  ol  Ita 
whoe  a  ha  cdcbmted  Crudfij,  a  signal  pc 
one  of  the  vaultings.  After  the  death  erf  Dii  Cbcine,  niilipia 
became  lint  painter  to  Ihe  queen  of  France,  and  ulllibatcly 
rector  of  tbe  Academy  of  Paris.  As  his  age  advanced  and  hit 
health  failed,  he  retired  to  J^rl  Royal,  where  be  bad  a  dau^Iet 
doisteted  asanun,ofwbom(alongwith  Catherine  Agn^  Attiauld) 
he  painted  a  ttkbra  ted  picture,  now  in  the  Louvre,  hi|Wy  limait- 
able  tot  its  solid  unaflected  truth.  This,  indeed,  ii  tbe  geneial 
charjclcr  ol  his  woik,— grave  reality,  wiiboui  spedil  elevation  or 
dcplb  of  chatactet,  o>  charm  of  warm  or  stately  coloui.  He  pro- 
duced an  immtase  number  of  paintlngt.  religious  and  other 
subjects  as  well  as  porlmiis,  dispersed  over  various  pans  oi 
France,  and  now  over  the  galleries  ol  Eunpe.  Phibppc  w»  s 
good  man,  indefatigable,  eareesl  and  scmpnkntsly  religiout 
He  died  on  the  nth  (A  August  1G74. 

CRAHPARAH.  or  Ciiuu?AKtw,  a  district  ol  Sritisb  India, 
in  tbc  Palna  division  of  Bengal,  occupying  tbe  north-west 
comer  ri  Bchal,  between  the  two  riven  Candak  and  Baghmali 
and  tlie  Nrpal  hills.  It  has  an  area  of  3531  sq.  m.  In  1901  tbe 
population  wu  i,;90,463,  showing  a  decrease  of  4%  in  the 
deiade,  A  bniad  griM-cDvered  road  or  embankincnt  dcGnei  tfat 
N^aL  Itonliei,  aicept  ndicre  riven  st  Mrcams  lorn  g  nalmal 
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ncdiHikt  it  ■  ml  )c*d  Bccpl  I 
wBcre  it  uudulilB,  tlld  ■ndtuUI)' 
aa  it  ippRttdM*  tbe  dmnuMuh  i 

unculUwcd  u*cu  am  io  onrth-vtncni  nwnni  uw  nvuicni 
■ml  wcatm  piru  *ra  cutCally  cullivMcd,  and  tccM  until  *s 
■cti*e  ■giicnltanl  popuburan.  Tim  prfadpal  riven  ire  the 
G*n^k,uvifableiUlbe7aiionBd,  Um  Buri  Gudak,  PuKh 
Nidi,  lAlbMi*>  K»M  "^  Tcur.  Old  Iwda  «(  iWen  latmict 
ChuBfiamii  in  cvoy  dinctko,  lud  on*  of  iImm  fona  ■  chiin 
of  Ilka  which  occupy  An  area  of  1^9  iq.  m.  la  ibe  centre  of  the 
diftricl.  Chaaqwrao.  with  tbe  nat  of  Bcn^  and  Betar,  ma 
acqatRd  by  llw  Biidali  In  1765.  Up  In  iStt  H  lemuDcd  a 
■ubdnkion  of  Saiao.  la  tbat  ycai  il  vu  lepantKl  and  fanned 
into  a  KpaTate  district.  Tbe  adinifriitjalLTe  luadquarteii  are 
St  HoUhari  (populalion,  i],7jci);  Betiii  n  thecoitn  of  ■  very 
brga  oUIe;  Sigiuli,  itill  a  imall  miUtaiy  iCation,  wu  Ihe 
scene  of  a  nanacrc  during  the  Mutiny.  Champacan  waa  tbe 
chief  icat  of  indigo  planting  in  Beliar  before  The  decline  of  that 
ifiduatTy.  Tbcrr  are  aboqt  40  laLipetre  refineiica.  The  diitrict 
nifliTo]  KVcttty  from  draught  In  1866  and  1874,  and  again  in 
■  S97  In  Ihe  tail  year  a  nnaU  govenunent  canal  wai  opened, 
and  a  canal  Itod  the  Gasdak  hai  alao  been  ccautnicted.  Tba 
diurict  ii  liavcnod  alnust  thnngboui  ju  kogth  to  Bcltia  by 
the  TiiboDt  itate  nilway.  A  OHtiideialate  tcade  ■•  condncted 
with  Nepal 

CHAMFEAUI.  WtlLUM  OP  [OuuKuajs  CAKrauuisit) 
<£  iBTciiii).  Ftcodi  philowpbcr  and  ttROloglau  wu  bora 
ax  Chanpcaux  ncai  Mdun.  After  tludyiag  under  Anadm  ol 
Laon  and  RsaccOiDut,  he  tonght  in  Ihe  tdngl  o(  Ihe  calbedral 
of  Motn  Dame,  of  wbidi  he  nu  made  canon  in  i  loj,  Ajnong 
his  pujnls  wai  Abdaid.  In  iioS  he  cetiivd  into  the  abbey  of 
St  Vlclor,  There  Ik  irautncd  hii  lecturea.  He  afterwarda 
became  biihop  of  ChUonaauc-Mame,  and  took  patt  in  the 
dispute  concerning  invcatitura  u  a  supporter  of  Calixtui  II., 
whom  he  reprcscutdl  at  Ihe  conference  of  Moanoa.  HIi  only 
printed  •rorks  are  a  fragment  on  ttw  Eucharist  (invrti:d  by 
Jean  Malullon  in  ha  cdilicm  of  the  wnks  of  3t  Bernard),  and 
the  Uermlia  Abbrrnata  and  Dc  Oritint  Animat  {in  E.  Mittjne'a 
Tkaauiu3iaaaAna4aliiram,iTn,vii.  j).  In  Ihe  last  ol  tlieie 
fae  maint^uu  that  children  *bo  die  unlapliicd  mmt  be  lost, 
Ihe  pure  soul  being  defiled  by  the  giouncu  af  the  body,  and 
dedaiei  that  God'i  nil  is  not  (0  be  questioned.  He  uphohla 
the  theory  of  Crcallaniim  (Out  a  soul  b  ^wdally  crested  for 
each  human  being).  Ravaisson-UoUio)  haa  diicovered  a 
Dumber  of  fragments  by  him,  arnang  vUch  the  most  important 
is  the  Di  EiuMia  Ddetie  SabfoWU  Dri;  1  Liber  Staitulianim, 
consisting  of  discussions  on  ethics  and  Scriptunl  inlapreiation, 
is  also  ascribed  Co  Champeaui.  He  it  tcpuled  the  lonnder  ol 
Realism.  For  his  viiwa  and  his  coDtniveny  with  Abelatd,  sec 
ScnoLuncioi  and  Abilud. 

Set  Victor  Coinln.  Introduction  to  his  OBni|ei  UttHa  tAbHari 
(i8l»),  and  ftamnrfi  (WIT  «r»i>  4  I'IhjWk  *  Jo  p*iJmoP*m  {1«6S) : 
G.  A.  Puru,  Wtlkdmt  Cunpdlmtii  dl  lulxm  a  dt  oritim  rcTMn, 

il  /■aril  »  Xn-  likll  (iikI  ed.,  1808);  ■'  Williini  of  Chunpcaui 
and  his  Tim™"  In  CMaiai  Otitrwa,  tixU.  S«;  B-  Haiirfau,  Dt 
It  MAuf^kK  iHtailtgH  ({■aiis.  iSjo):  Opuscuk  in  J.  P.  Mign's 
i>aJ7ii;f  lis,  dxUL 

CHAKPSBTT,  or  Chawuit  (LaL  caai^  fartaie,  O.  Fr. 
ikamf  fatOi,  in  Ensliah  law,  a  bargain  between  a  plaintiff  or 
drffftdant  in  a  cause  and  another  person,  to  divide  the  land 
(eoasfut  tarlitii  or  other  matter  sued  (or,  11  they  prevail,  in 
conddetation  of  that  penon  carrying  on  or  ddending  Ihe  suit 
at  hii  own  mpenie.  It  is  a  nasdeawunar  punishable  by  fine 
or  ImptisanmaiL  It  diHers  only  from  malnlcfiance  (;.*.},  in 
(hat  Ihe  reoonpense  for  the  servke  n^ich  has  been  given  is 
alway*  part  <A  the  matter  in  suit,  or  tome  profit  growing  out  of 
h.  Sa  an  agreement  by  a  soUdtar  not  to  i^rge  costs  on 
canditioo  o(  retaining  for  hfanself  a  share  of  tlte  sums  recovered 
wouM  b«  illegal  and  void  It  Is  not,  however,  champerty  to 
charge  tba  inbjcct-iullu  of  a  suit  in  order  to  obtain  the  meant 
.....  _....  _!(_ 


5m  F^Stfit^airCrlmimiLim 


(Fr,  cjlaM/ien,  Late  Lat  comfia  from  camfut, 

J  field  or  opoi  qace,  i.e.  Doe  "  who  takes  tbe  field  "  or  Bghli; 
.  Get.  KtmtJ.  bstde,  lod  KtmHir,  fighter),  in  the  judicial 
combat*  ol  the  middle  ages  iheiutslilule  lor  a  party  to  Iheanit 
ditaMed  Irom  bearing  iimi  or  spcdsUy  eicmpt  from  the  duly 
to  do  w  (tee  Wacaa).  Hence  tbe  word  has  cooie  to  be  apphed 
to  any  ooe  who  "champions,"  or  contends  on  behalf  of,  any 
person  at  otuts.  In  the  laws  of  Ihe  Lombards  (lib.  U.  tit  s^ 
H  38,  x),  tbote  who  by  reason  el  youth,  sgc  or  infitmity  could 

same  provision  was  made  in  the  case  af  women  (lib.  i.  tit. 
J  1 6,  tit.  ifi,  fj).  This  was  practically  tbe  rule  laid  down  in  all 
subsequent  legislation  on  Ihe  auhjcct.  Thus  the  Aitite  ^ 
JtrBialm  (cap.  J51)  says: "  Thtae  are  the  people  who  may  defend 
themselves  through  champiorLS;  a  woman,  a  tick  man,  a  man 
who  has  passed  the  age  of  sixty,  frc."  The  clergy,  too,  whether 
as  individuals  or  corporations,  were  represented  by  champions; 
in  the  case  of  blsikops  and  abbots  this  function  wsa  part  of  the 
duties  of  t!ic  adoxatiu  (see  Aovocsra).  Du  Cange  gives 
instances  "ftf  merccnsTy  champions  (campUna  amduitilii),  who 
were  regarded  as  "  infamous  persons  "  and  sometimes,  in  case 
of  defeat,  were  condemned  to  lose  hand  or  foot.  Sometiues 
dumpioBihips  were  "  aerjeantiea,"  i.e.  tendered  service  lo  brds, 
churchra  or  cities  in  consideralion  of  the  giant  of  certain  fids.  Of 
for  annual  money  paymenit,  tbe  champion  ddng  homage  lo  Ihe 
person  or  corporation  repnaenled  by  bim  (camfiaita  ktmagii)- 

Tbe  office  of  "  lung's  champion  "  (atmfit  rtgii)  is  peculiar 
to  England.  The  function  of  the  king's  cbampion,  when  tbe 
ceremoniil  of  Ihe  coroullon  was  carried  out  in  its  completeness, 
was  to  Tide,  cbd  in  complete  armour,  on  his  right  the  lugh 
constable,  on  his  left  the  earl  marshal,  into  Westminster  Hall 
during  the  coronation  banquet,  and  challenge  to  single  combat 
any  who  should  dispute  the  king^s  righl  torelgrL  The  challenge 
was  thrice  repeated  by  Ihe  benid,  at  the  entrance  lo  Ihe  hall, 
in  (he  centre,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  dais.  On  picki^ig  up  hli 
gauntlet  for  the  third  time  the  chaminon  was  pledged  by  the 
king  in  a  gilKovcred  cup,  which  was  then  pnsented  10  him  as 
bis  (oe  by  the  king.  If  he  had  had  occasion  to  fight,  and  was 
victorious,  his  fee  would  have  been  the  armour  he  wore  and  the 
horse  he  rode,  the  second  beat  in  the  royal  stables;  but  nn  nrcb 
occasion  has  ever  arisen.  This  piclureaque  ceranonlaf  was  last 
pedormed  at  the  coronation  ol  Gtorge  IV.  The  office  ol  king'* 
champkm  it  of  gnst  antiquity,  and  itt  origins  are  involved  in 
great  obacurily.  It  is  said  to  have  been  held  under  WilKim  the 
Conqueror  by  Rnben  or  Roger  Marmion,  wbnse  ancestors  bad 
been  heredliary  champions  in  Normandy.  Tlie  first  authentic 
recoid,  however  is  a  chatter  of  Henry  L,  signed  by  Robert 
Uatmlon  (ffdhrtu  Ji  Bejucia  amfia  npi).  Of  ibe  actual 
exercise  of  the  office  the  earliest  record  dales  from  the  coronation 
of  Ricbard  IL  On  this  occasioD  the  cbampian.  Sir  John  Dymoke, 
appeared  at  Ihe  door  of  the  Abbey  imniedialdy  after  tbe  corona- 
tion mass,  but  was  pcremptcHily  told  to  go  away  and  return 
later;  moreover,  in  hk  bill  presonlcd  to  the  court  ol  claims,  he 
stated  Ihat  Ihe  champion  was  lo  ride  in  the  procession  belore 
the  service,  and  make  his  cbailengs  to  all  the  worid.  This  seems 
loshow  that  Ihecenmony,  as  might  bcopected,  was  originally 
pesformed  befert  the  king's  coronation,  wbcn  it  would  have  had 
tome  »gruficance.  The  office  oF  king's  champion  h  btndilaiy. 
■nd  is  now  Iidd  by  the  family  of  Dymokt  (f->.). 

See  Du  Cange.  ChaarWm,  i.t.  '  Camplo  "  i  L,  C.  Wickham  Legg. 
Saclu*  CmmUum  KiunU  (Wcnni niter.  1901}!  J.  H.  T.  Feridni, 
Tki  Oaaiulim  Btti  [London,  l^oi). 

CBAimomnr,   nui    ftnEmi    (ifSa-iSoo),    Fimch 

geoeml,  enlisted  In  the  inny  at  an  early  age  and  served  in  the 
great  siege  of  Gibralur.  When  tbe  Sevolulion  broke  obI  fae 
tank  a  prominent  part  in  tbe  movement,  and  was  dected  by  the 
men  of  a  battalion  to  comnucid  them.  In  May  im  he  was 
charged  with  the  suppression  ol  Ihe  disturbances  in  the  Jura, 
which  he  qndled  without  bloodshed.  Under  Plcbegtu  he  look 
part  in  the  Rhine  campaign  of  that  year  as  a  brigade  commander, 
and  at  Wdstenburg  and  fn  tbe  Palaiiuta  won  the  warm  com- 
'  Laots  Hodu.    At  Ficuiui  bit  ilubbeni  fghtinl 
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in  ttwcentmof  tbfrfidd  contributed  gTEAtlyloJoanlui'i victory. 
Id  the  subsequent  campalgTU  be  commanded  the  left  vingo[lhf 
Ficoch  aimia  on  the  Bhine  belmes  Ncairied  ind  IXluchlorr, 
■ad  took  a  great  pvt  in  all  tbe  iuccesful  uid  niuuccesful 
opedjtkiDa  to  the  Labn  uut  the  Main,    Id  1798-  ChuDpionnet 


ly  of  ROD) 


vhkh 


wu  prolectiDg  tbe  infnnt  Rodud  republic  igilDit  the  Neipoli 
own  and  the  BdtUi  fleet.  NoDiinsUy  31,000  itroog,  the  innir 
uucdy  Diimhetcd  Sooa  effcctlva,  with  a  bare  fifteen  cactridgei 
pa  rain.  Tbe  Aottriui  gcDeral  Mack  had  1  tcDfold  superiority 
{nnuokbfia,  but  CbampioDnctao  well  held  his  owu  that  heeoded 
by  capturing  Napio  itaelf  aud  thcresettingup  thePailhenopcan 
Republic  But  bis  intense  eanicstncss  and  inlolenncc  ol 
<^^osltloa  soon  embroiled  him  with  the  dvilzaos,  and  the 
general  was  recalled  in  disgrace.  The  Eollowing  year,  however, 
saw  him  again  in  tbe  field  at  commander-in^iueF  of  the  *'  ansy 
o[  the  AlpL"  Thb,  too,  was  at  Erat  a  mere  paper  force,  but  after 
three  months'  bud  work  it  wii  able  to  take  the  field.  The 
campaign  which  followed  was  uniformly  nruuccessful,  and, 
worn  out  by  the  unequal  struggle,  Championnct  died  at  Antfbea 
on  the  9<b  of  January  iSoo.    In  1S4S  a  statue  was  ended  in  hii 


See  A.  R.  C.  de  St  AtUii,  Clmi^inMf.  B 
BeOatie,  it  Bam  d  lU  JVa^  (Paiii,  1B60J. 

CHAKPLAm.  SAMIIEL  DE  (ts6ri<35).  freD<^  explorer, 
colonial  i^oneer  and  fint  governor  i^  French  Canada,  was  bom 
It  Biouage,  a  mull  French  port  on  the  Bay  ol  Biscay,  in  1567. 
His  [athn  mi  a  tea  captain,  and  the  boy  waa  early  skilled  in 
leamaiuhip  and  navigation.  He  entered  the  army  of  Henry  IV., 
and  served  in  Britlany  under  Jean  d'Aumont,  Francois  de  St 
Luc  and  Charles  de  Biissac.  When  the  army  of  the  League 
wai  dkbandcd  he  accompanied  bis  uncle,  who  had  charge  of  the 
■Idpa  in  idlicb  the  Spanish  allies  were  conveyed  home,  and  on 
niching  Cadis  secured  (1509)  the  command  of  one  of  the  vessels 
diout  to  make  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  He  was  gone 
over  two  years,  visiting  all  the  prindpal  porta  and  pushing 
inland  from  Vera  Crua  to  the  dty  of  Mexico.  Tlie  MS.  account 
ol  his  advenlnrB,  Br^  Diicoiai  da  Ciria  ptia  remarjmailei 
flH  Samitd  Champlain  ds  Bmage  a  reapima  ata  Indei  Occu 
jtMtaUl,  it  in  the  library  at  Dieppe.  It  waa  not  published  in 
French  until  1870,  although  an  English  tnoslation  was  printed 
by  the  Haklnyt  Society  in  iSsg.  II  contains  a  niggeslion  of  a 
Panama  CanaJ,  "  by  which  the  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  would 
be  shortened  by  more  than  1500  leagues."  In  1603  Champlain 
made  his  first  voyage  to  Canada,  being  sent  out  by  Aymar  de 
Clermont,  seigneur  de  Chastes,  on  whom  the  ki^  Lud  heslowed 
a  patent.  Champlain  at  once  established  friendly  relations 
with  the  Indiana  and  explored  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  rapids 
above  Montreal.  On  his  return  he  published  an  interesting 
and  bislorically  valuable  little  book,  Da  lamaga,  w  ttyafe  da 
SamatlCiam^iitile  Bro^ate/iiilmliiF'lUKeNBiailU,  During 
Ids  absence  de  Chutes  bad  died,  and  his  piivilf^es  ud  fur  trade 
monopolies  were  coniened  upon  Piene  de  Gussi,  siiur  de  Moots 
(1S60-1611).  With  fciin,  la  1604,  Champlain  was  engaged  in 
uploiing  the  coast  as  fsr  south  u  Cape  Cod,  in  seehiog  a  site 
lor  a  new  seLilemeat,  and  in  making  surveys  and  ehatti.  They 
first  settled  on  as  bland  near  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croii  river, 
and  then  at  Port  Royal — now  Annapolis,  M.S. 

Meanwhile  the  Basques  and  Bretons,  asserting  that  they  were 
bdsg  niined  by  de  Monla'  priTilegei,  got  his  patent  revoked, 
and  Champlain  rctunwd  with  the  diicouiagcd  colonists  to  Eurc^. 
Wliea,  however,  in  modified  form,  the  patent  was  re-granted  to 
Us  patnm  Cbuiplain  indiiced  him  to  abandon  Acadia  and 
alablish  a  lettlancot  on  the  St  Lawrence,  ol  the  commerdll 
■dvantagta  of  wiiich,  periiapa  even  as  a  western  route  to  China 
tnd  Japan,  he  soon  convinced  him.     Champlain  was  placed  in 


B  ot  the  I 


and  colonise,  while  the  Other  vessel  traded,  to  pay  for  the  ei- 
pcdilioa.     Champlain  fixed  on  the  site  of  Quebec  and  founded 
in  July  i&iS,  giving  it  its  ^Hucnt 
i  a  war  party  of  Algonqulna  and 
le  that  bnn  bis  name,  and,  near 


the  preietit  Hconderogi,  took  vlih  his  ■iquebin  in  impottan 
part  in  the  victory  which  bis  savage  Criefldi  obulned  over  tli* 
Iroquois.  Tbe  Iroquois  naturally  turned  fint  to  the  Doteb  and 
then  to  the  English  for  allies.  "  Thus  did  new  France  nuh  into 
collisian  with  the  redoubted  warriors  of  the  Five  NatioDS.  Ham 
was  the  beginning,  and  in  some  neosure  doubtless  the  caioe,  of 
1  long  suite  of  murderous  conflicts,  boring  havoc  ind  flame  to 
genemtioits  yet  unborn  "  (Parkman).     Champlain  (etumed  to 
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leamed  bis  worth  and  hadpensloned  hlm- 
De  Monts  failed  to  secure  a  renewal  of  his  patent,  but  resolved 
to  ptorced  without  it  Champlain  was  again  (lAti)  in  *^****'<f, 
fighting  for  and  against  the  Indians  aikd  estabUshlng  a  trading 
pott  at  Moot  Royal  (toe  Mohtbeai.}.  He  was  tbe  thbd  while 
man  to  descend,  and  the  second  to  descend  iDcceisfuIly.  the 
Lachine  Rapids.  DeMents,DowgDvtraorof  l^ris.  wastoobi^r 
to  occupy  hinufif  in  the  waning  fortunes  of  the  odony,  end  left 
theu  entirely  la  bis  associate.  An  influential  protector  was 
needed;  and  Champlain  prevailed  upon  Charles  d    " 


B  Champlain  slone  was  the  Sfe  of  New  FtaniB. 
By  mstuct  and  temperament  he  waa  mDle  tT*"*-*  to  die 
adventurous  toils  of  exphmtlon  than  to  the  dnilcr  task  of 
building  tolonieB.    The  profits  of  trade  had  value  in  faiacyea  only 

as  a  base  of  discovery.     Two  great  objecti  edipsod  all  otbcn,         J 
— to  find  a  iDute  to  the  Indies,  and  to  bring  tbe  bcMbEn  triln 
into  the  embraces  of  the  Church,  since,  whDe  be  cared  little  tor        j 
their  bodies,  his  aoUdtode  for  tlteic  aonli  knew  do  boands  ** 
(Paikman). 

In  1613  Chsaqdain  (gain  erotiedtlieAtbuiUe  and  CDdeavonred 
to  confirm  Nicolas  de  VlgoBU's  alleged  discovery  of  a  dort  mute 
to  the  ocean  by  the  Ottawa  river,  a  great  lake  at  its  aouice.and 
another  river  flowing  north  therefroni.    That  year  be  got  ■: 
far  as  AUumette  Island  in  the  Ottawa,  bot  two  years  later,  with 
a  "  Great  War  Patty  "  oi  Indians,  be  crossed  Lake  NiptBing 
and  the  eastern  ends  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario,  and  made  a 
fienz  but  unsucccsafu]  attack  on  an  Onondaga  fortttied  towa 
a  few  miles  south  of  Lako  Oneida.    This  was  the  end  of  his 
wanderings,     He  now  devoted   hunSelf  to   tbe  growth  and 
strmgthening  of  Quebec.    Every  year  be  went  to  Frartce  with 
this  end  in  view.     He  was  one  of  the  bundled  isaodalcs  of  the         < 
Company  of  New  Fiance,  created  by  Ricbeliea  to  nrfonn  abases         { 
and  lakeoverallbbcoiuitry'sintercstsinthtiiewwDild.     Tbeta         , 
ill-defended  possesions  Eaf^and  now  prepmed  to  seiie.     Hue*         I 
ships  were  sent  out  nnder  letters  of  marque  commamled  hf         I 
David,  Lewis  and  Thomas  Kirke,  and  Quebec,  already  on  tbe 
verge  of  starvation,  was  compdled  to  suneoder  (lOig).     Chaiiip- 
taln  was  taken  to  England  a  piisoncr,  but  when  Canada  was 
restored  to  the  French  be  relumed  (1(133}  to  his  post,  when  ha 
died  on  the  isth  oi  December  1635.     He  had  manied  in  i6i<^ 
lUKoe  BouUC,  then  but  twdve  ytus  dd.    She  did  not  lean 
France  for  Canada,  however,  until  ten  ytais  lata-.     Alter  Ut 
death  she  became  a  nun. 

ChampUn's  complete  woika  in  6  nls.  wtrc  pubBAtd  under  the 

IrantSllon  ot  Oiamplain'l  VoyoECj,  by  ProfcMot  and  Mb  E.  C. 
Bourne  in  the  "  Tiail^aker  "  leiies  edited  by  Pnif.  J.  B.  McMa^R. 
See  F.  Parkman,  FiMtni  af  Fraiu  im  Al  fhw  9/aM  (IBejl;  J. 
Ulnnr,  Cvtiir  ta  FrrnUwet  (i»m):  N.  E.  Dioone.  CJmmfisia 
I190S).  IN.  E.  60 

CHAKPLAIH.  a  lake  lying  between  the  slates  of  New  Yolk 
and  Vennoat,  U,S.A.,  and  penetrating  for  a  few  nHea  inU 
Canada,  It  extends  about  ijo  ra.  from  N.  to  S.,  Tvici  fna 
1  m.  to  I  m.  in  width  fur  40  m,  fmn  its  S.  uminBS,  and  then 
widens  nnt^  it  teacba  a  maximum  width  of  about  11  m.  near 
Ausable  PoinL  Ita  area  is  abont  joo  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  16 
ft.  above  the  sea.  In  the  noitb  part  it  is  gtoetally  fniB  loo  ta 
joa  (t.  devi  ag^aint  Eoci,  N.V.,  oeii  lu  taidiUa,  tls  d^tb 
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luuuuu  te400  A.;  bM  futbsr  lOath  It  li  much  ku;  tlmngh- 
nit  Um  greater  put  of  the  like  then  b  a  depth  ol  wits  of 
thin  loe  ft.  sine  the  Uke  it  auKd  by  tin  ponding  ol 
fa  a  bnul  imguhr  viUey,  the  Bhon  line  a  neiiljr  evgywheio 
Bracli  hroken,  uul  in  thi  Dontem  portion  m  Hvnl  Uiadi, 
beth  IiiBB  uidnnill,  inoit  of  vhicb  bdoni  to  Vmnaat.  Thiw 
blinda  divide  tke  iKke*!  northeni  end  into  two  Ii^e  um 
whii^eitBidialoCuiMla.  From  the  imtein  ami  tbs  Ridelien 
river  fiowi  cnl,  arrying  the  mtcr  of  ChampUin  lo  tl 
LvRtnce.  lbs  vaten  abound  En  iiliDon,uIraoii-traut,iinrgtan 
uid  other  fob,  and  are  navigated  from  end  to  end  by  bugs 
iteanboat*  and  vcaclt  of  caniidenUe  tomuge.  Tbe  Ukc 
nu  fOTBurli'thc  seat  ol  eitenifvc  tiaflic,  eipecialty  in  Ituidier, 
bat  oaTigiliMi  bis  gieatly  decnaied;  the  tannage  enleriBg  and 
deiring  at  the  lake  wu  twice  ti  great  in  the  early  ■^o'l  as  it 
was  iMny  yean  later.  The  prinripal  ports  an  Burlington,  VI., 
and  Plaltiburg.  N.V.  Lake  Champiain  Ua  in  a  viOey  from  i  to 
30  m.  wide,  between  the  GrtcB  Hmutahu  on  the  ast  and  the 
Adirondack  Honntaint  on  the  wtat,  and  the  icenery  ii  imai 
pictoiesque.  On  theeiitsideiaanlbergrHdiJal  ascent  far  10  m 
or  more  from  shore  to  summit,  wbila  on  the  west  side  the  ascenl 
1«  by  a  succession  of  liills,  in  some'plaeee  from  the  water's  edge 
Korlb  of  Crown  Point  low  moontiiia  rise  1000  to  1600  fL  abovi 
the  lake,and  behind  Ibnc  are  tlic  higher  peaks  ot  the  Adirondacks, 
reaching  an  elevation  of  moiE  than  jooo  ft.  Lake  Oeorge  Is 
a  tribatary  en  the  touth,  aevera]  unall  streams  flow  in  from  (sch 
aide;  ibe  CharapTain  Canal,  63  m.  in  lenglli,  connects  the  lake 
with  the  Hndson  river;  and  through  the  Richelieu  it  has  a 
natural  onllet  to  Ibe  north  into  the  St  Lawrence. 

Lake  Cbanqtlain  was  faaned  from  Samud  de  Champiain,  who 
discovered  it  in  July  ifog.  The  valley  is  a  natural  pathway 
between  the  United  Stata  and  Canada,  and  during  the  various 
wars  which  the  Ea^b  have  waged  in  America  it  had  great 
stalegic  importanre.  In  itjt  the  French  built  a  fort  at  Crown 
Point;  in  i;;6,  another  at  Ticonderoga;  and  both  were  import- 
ant strategic  points  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  as  well  as  in 
the  American  War  of  Independence.  On  the  nth  of  October 
1778,  the  first  battle  between  an  Ameritan  and  a  British  fleet, 
the  battle  of  Valcour  Island,  was  fought  on  the  lake.  Benedict 
Amcdd,  the  American  commander,  with  a  decidedly  inferior 
force,  withstood  the  Biitisb  under  Thnmas  Fringle  for  about 
ieven  hours,  and  then  during  the  night  escaped  through  the 
tnemy's  line.  Although  overtaken  the  next  day  be  apin,  after 
»  fight  ol  a  few  boun,  made  a  sncceisful  retreat. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  iSii  the  Americaa  naval 
farce  on  the  lake,  though  voy  small,  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
British,  hut  on  the  jrd  of  June  iSij  the  British  raplured  two 
American  iloops  in  the  narrow  cbinael  at  the  northeni  end  and 
gained  supremacy.  Both  sides  now  began  10  build  and  equip 
Tessdi  for  a  dniiive  contat;  by  Uay  1814  the  Americans 
had  rcgitned  snpronacy,  and  four  months  later  a  British  land 
forceof  11,000  men  under  Sir  CeorpPRVogl  (1767-1816I  and  a 
naval  Coice  of  iG  veucls  of  about  1409  tons  with  937  men  and 
01  guns  under  Captain  George  Downie  (d.  1814)  conltonled  an 
AiDeiican  land  force  of  ijoo  men  u^dcr  Brigadier-General 
Aleundec  Macomb  (17S1-1&41),  strongly  entrenched  at  Phitls- 
burg,  and  an  American  naval  [otte  (anchored  in  Plaltsburg  Bay) 
of  14  vesuk  ol  about  2144  Ions  with  SS>  men  ind  86  guni  under 
Coaimodon  Thomas  Macdonough  (i78j-i8is).  In  [he  open 
lake  the  British  naval  force  should  have  been  the  superior,  but 
■t  anchor  In  the  bay  the  Americans  had  a  dedded  advantage. 
Expecting  the  British  bnd  force  to  drive  the  American  fleet 
from  its  andiomge,  Captain  Dovnie,  on  ibe  nth  of  September 
1S14.  began  the  battle  of  Lake  Champbin.  It  had  continued 
only  fifteen  mimitet  when  he  wis  killed;  the  land  force  failed 
to  cooperate,  and  after  a  severe  fight  at  close  range  lor  i}  hours, 
during  which  the  British  lost  shout  joo  men,  the  Americans  no 
and  the  vessels  of  both  sides  were  greatly  chattered,  the  British 
tetrcatcd  both  by  land  and  by  water,  abandoatng  their  plan  of 
Invading  New  Vork. 

B«  C.  E.  Pew,  "  Glacial  and  Port-CIaci»1  Hirtorv  of  (he  Hudson 
M>d  QiaiaplaiB  Vallgyt,';  .in  voL  aii.  of  the  Jantml  ^  Galai^f 
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(Ctaieage,  iga|);P.  S.  Palmer,  JTMiry  ^ 
leW:  ant  CapC  A.  T.  Uahan,  .Sta  i>«i 
0/  lat  (1  vnb.i  Boatoa,  1^5). 

CHAHPHBnl,  MARIB  [ifi4>-i698),  Ftench  actress,  was 
bomiaRouanof  agood  family.  Her  fathei'aaune  was  Desmares. 
She  made  her  £nC  appearance  OD  the  stage  at  Rouen  with 
Charles  ChevHlet  (1645-1701),  who  called  himself  aieur  de 
Champmeslt,  and  they  were  married  in  t£«6.  By  1669  they 
were  ^ying  in  Paris  at  the  Tbfacre  du  Mania,  her  fint  appear- 
ance them  being  aa  Venus  in  Beyer's  FHe  ic  Vnmu.  The  next 
year,  as  Hermione  in  Racine's  AndiimaqM,  she  bad  a  great 
luccess  at  the  HAtel  de  Bourgogns.  Hei  intimacy  with  Racine 
dates  from  then.  Some  of  his  finest  tiagnlies  were  written  lot 
her,  but  her  n^ierloire  wai  not  confined  to  them,  and  many  an 
indifierent  play — like  Thomas  Comeilte'i  Ariav  and  CmU 
i'Eisa — owed  its  succas  to  "  her  uituiai  manner  of  acting, 
and  her  pathetic  rendering  of  the  h^iless  heroine."  PkUrt 
was  the  dimai  ol  her  triumphs,  and  when  ^s  and  her  husband 
deserted  the  HAtel  de  Boulogne  (see  fiijaxi  ad  fin.),  H  was 
(elected  to  i^n  the  Comtdie  Fmncaiie  on  the  36lh  o(  Augut 
16S0.  Here,  with  Ume  Gufrin  as  the  leading  comedy  aclrejs, 
ihe  played  the  great  trogiclove  parts  for  more  than  iluityyeui, 
dying  on  the  ijlh  of  May  i6qS.  Lb  Fontaine  dedicated  to  ha 
his  novel  BdpUter,  and  Boileau  immonaliiod  her  In  vene. 
iler  husband  distinguished  himacll  both  as  actor  and  playwright, 
and  his  PaiiikM  (16S1)  gave  Mme  Gu£rin  one  of  bee  gcealcst 

Her  brother,  the  actor  Nicous  DiMuaES  (e.  1650^714!, 
bsidiied  cen^May  at  Copenhagen,  but 
I  to  Paris  and  was  received  in  1685 
(ucb  an  honour  had  been  accorded — 
wbeit  he  beume  famous  for  peasant 
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d»<it—lhe  lint  rim 
at  the  ComMio  Fnncaii 

parts.    His  daughter,  lo 

sponsors,  Chustini  Anioinitte  CiuaLcmE  Desiuies  (i63i- 
i7Uli  was  a  fine  actress  in  both  tragedy  and  soubntle  parts. 
She  made  her  dfbut  at  the  Com^c  Francaise  in  1699,  In  La 
Cringe  Chancel's  Onilt  tl  Pyladt,  and  was  at  once  received  as 
iocitttirt.    She  retired  in  17J1. 

CHAMPOLUOH.    JEAN    FRANCOIS    (1700-1839),    French 

Egyptologist,  called  I.E  Jeune  to  distinguish  him  from  Chan>- 

poUion-Figcac  (f4>.),  his  elder  brother,  was  horn  at  Figcac.in  the 

department  of  Lot,  ou  the  13rd  of  Dcoember  1790.    He  was 

educated  by  hii  brother,  and  was  then  ai^»inted  government 

pupil  at  the  Lyceum,  which  had  recently  been  founded.    His 

finl  work  (lEot)  was  an  attempt  to  show  by  means  of  their 

« that  the  giants  of  the  Bible  and  of  Greek  mythology  wen 

inilications  of  natural  phenomena.    At  the  age  of  siiteen 

(1807)  he  reid  before  the  aademy  of  Grenoble  a  paper  in  which 

be  maintained  that  the  f^iptlc  was  the  ancient  huiguage  of 

Egypt.    He  soon  alter  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  enJoy^  the 

friendship  of  Langl^  Oe  Sacy  and  Millia.    In  1S09  he  was 

made  professor  of  history  in  the  Lyceum  of  Cienoble,  and  there 

publiihed  his  eariier  works.     Champollion's  first  dedidieTment 

ofhieiOElyphicsdatcsfromiBii.    In  iS]4hcwasscntbyChaiIn 

X,  to  visit  the  collectionsol  Egyptian  antiquiliesin  the  museums 

of  Turin,  Leghorn,  Rome  and  Nsides;  and  on  his  relum  he 

ippointed  director  of  the  Egyptian  museum  at  the  Louvte. 

trS  he  was  commissioned  lo  undertake  the  conduct  of  a 

liHc  eipcdiiion  lo  Egypt  in  comjiany  with  Rotcllini,  who 

received  a  similar  appointment  from  Leopold  II.,  grand 

of  Tujcany.    He  remained  there  about  ayear.    In  March 

_    he  received  the  chair  ol  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  had 

been  created  ■pecialiy  far  him,  in  the  C^illege  de  France.    He 

<  engaged  with  RoscUini  in  publishing  the  results  of  Egyptian 

-archesaCiheeipenseof  the  Tuscan  lod  French  governmenli, 

■.a  be  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder,  and  died  at  Paris 

liii.    Champollion,  whose  claims  were  hotly  disputed  for 

many  years  after  hb  death,  is  now  univcnally  acknowledged 

lo  have  been  the  founder  of  Egyptokgy. 

He  wrote  Vtaple  soai  Ui  Ptarnani  (1  vats.  Svo,  iBr4}^  S<a 
rtcriturt  kihaiioitt  (rSjlJ;  Sur  rfcrilure  iimoiioia:  Fritis  du  sys- 
limr  »hBtljpk<p,t.  ert.  (1834):  Paiikfm  feAU".  "  £o(f«(™i 
til  farttwufu  wyAWgpfiau  it  raiuimu  Eifflt  (iKorBplete)  t 
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Ifiiiiiiim  rf"^r-^ '-•-"-"■■ 
U  reOtim,  (ft.:  Cfvubvi  lapl 
itffliennt  (184O,  «!'"<'  '"■  "■■■  "■ 
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'eotperiodi  to  tw<,  u-v  «^  »_«..  .,.«  »><»'— 
IW16):  >1b  Eotft:  Uatunfani  ICrUnf  {ai  imL). 

CHAHPOUim-PIOBAC  JtOQUBI  JOEIPH  (i7T»-iSfiT), 
French  »rdia«>logHt,  dda  brotha  of  Job  Fnnioii  Chrni- 
poUion,  w  bom  mX  Figcfic  Fd  the  department  of  Lat,  on  the 
Sthof  October  1778.  He  became ptofesior of  Greek 4nd bT>i»ri«o 
It  GTcnoble,  but  wu  compcUed  to  ntiie  is  i3i6  od  iccauBt  of 
the  put  he  hid  tilLco  during  the  Hundred  Diys.  He  a(ler>r»rd> 
became  keeper  of  manuscripts  at  Ibc  BiMioiMtiue  Nationale  in 
Paris,  and  proFcnor  of  palacograph]>  at  the  Ccole  des  Chartes. 
In  1849  he  beome  librarian  ol  the  palace  of  Foniaineblean. 
He  edited  several  of  his  brother's  works,  and  was  also  author  of 
original  works  on  philological  and  bislorial  subJKts,  among 
which  may  be  menlioncd  Netmlla  rulKrilia  «r  fci  pahit  n 
Uitma  wal[airet  dc  la  Frayia  (180^),  Anttalts  di  LutUUi  (1819) 
and  Clurlti  leliiui  iw  papyriu  du  VI'  iiir.lt  dc  fire  •:krllienni. 
Hia  son  Aivt  (igi>~iS^)  became  his  filher's  uilslant  at  the 
B[bliotU<iue  I^aiioDale,  and  besides  a  number  of  works  oa 
Mitorical  subjects  wrote  a  biographical  and  bibliographical  study 
of  hil  family  in  La  Deut  ChampiHien  {Gicnobte,  18S7). 

CBAHCB  (through  the  O.  Fr.  cUsnce,  irom  the  Late  Lat. 
aifitia,  things  happening,  from  cadiri,  to  fall  oul,  happen; 
cf.  "  case  "),  Bn  accident  or  event,  a  phenomenon  which  has  no 
apparent  or  discover>ble  cause;  hence  an  event  which  has  not 
been  eitpecled,  a  jMKe  of  good  or  bad  fortune.  From  (he  popular 
Idea  that  anything  ot  which  no  assignable  eaute  rs  known  has 
therefaie  no  cause,  chance  (Gr.  t^)  was  regarded  a>  having  ■ 
Ribsianrial  objective  eiiiteiice,  being  ititlf  the  source  of  such 
Daaawd  idienomena.  For  the  phdooophie  ibeoiics  relatiag  In 
this  subject  see  Acodentausk. 

"  Chuice,"  in  the  theory  of  probability,  Is  used  En  two  ways. 
In  the  stricter,  of  maihemalical  usage,  it  ij  lynonymom  with 
probability;  it.  it  a  particular  event  may  occur  in  n  w«y«  in 
aggregate  of  f  events,  then  the  "  chance  "  of  the  particular  evt 
occurring  is  ^ven  by  the  fraction  nlf.    In  the  second  usage,  I 
"  chance  "  is  ngirded  u  the  ratio  of  the  noiober  of  ways  wbj 
a  particular  event  may  occur  to  tbe  number  of  ways  in  which 
may  not   occur;    mathematiadly   expressed,    this   chance 
■'/(^'■)(>MFa(nAiiLnT).    InlheEnglishlawrdatingtogami 
■nd  wagering  a  distinction  is  dnwn  between  games  of  chance 
*nd  games  ol  skill  (see  GaUKO  AKD  Waoeuhc). 

CHAKCEL  (through  0.  Fr.  From  Lat.  plnr.  tnnoBI,  dim.  o( 
tamtr,  grating,  lattice,  probably  connected  with  xn  Indo' 
European  root  Kar-,  to  bend;  cf.  circus,  curve,  ftc),  in  the 
earlieit  and  slriclest  sense  that  part  of  B  church  near  the  altar 
occupied  by  the  deacons  and  sub-deacons  assislin 
priot,  this  space  having  originally  been  separate 
ol  the  church  by  canaOi  or  lattice  woik.  The  word  aimlli  It 
nsed  in  clajsial  Latin  of  a  screen,  bar  or  the  like,  lel  to  mark 
off  an  enclosed  space  In  a  btdlding  or  in  an  open  place.  It  ii 
thus  used  ol  the  bar  in  ■  court  ol  justice  (Qcen.  Ytnn,  ii.  j  seq.). 

Iijtsilica,  which  separated  the  frniu,  or  raised  tribunal,  from  the 
rest  ol  the  bolMlng.    The  nse  of  the  name  in  ecclesia 
buildings  Is  tbus  natural,  lor  Ibe  altar  stood  In  the  place  occ 
by  Ihe  btma  in  the  apse  of  the  basilica.    From  the  scree 
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Itau  ell/uit  canciHli  itflia.  This  raHed^off 
ally  known  among  Roman  Caiholicj  as  the  "sanctuary,"  the 
word  chancel  being  little  used,  tn  (be  Church  of  Engli  ' 
however,  the  word  chancel  survived  the  Reformation,  an< 
applied,  both  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  arch](cclura]  sc 
10  that  part  of  the  church  occupied  by  the  principal  altar  ot 
comnuDian  tabic  and  by  the  deny  and  singen  oScialing  at  tbe 
chief  sdvicai  il  Umb  incf    ' 


pkn  of  tbe  cboir  and  (on  the  Eorapcu  cootlDcal}  nond  Ibt 
-  '  tndc<tlKaaiictiuty,asuilhac>thcdi*lialPirb,Bi 


iccDBd  hi(b.altat  ms  maBy  mti^ttuht  ««t  of  tb*  watm, 
'  imeily  al  WeMnlailcr  Abbey-  In  palish  Aimkei  the 
I  waa  set,  pattly  t«  dlScKtKtate  Ibe  apui  Dcciviad  by  tk* 
clergy  tmn  that  imrwd  for  (he  laity,  partly  ti 


■tedbybeiafni 

lo  the  Church  ol  En^and,  tb*  duV  ol  rtfirlng  the  d 
tails  npoB  tbe  pamm  by  custom,  wUk  the  lepsii  of  the  body 


the  repairs  are  shared  between  then,  and  thb  li  ■!»  tha  case 
where  Ihc  rector  ia  a  lay  impropriatoc.  By  the  nhiic  sf  lb* 
English  Prayer  Book  "  the  chancdi  ahall  remain  ai  they  have 
done  in  times  past,"  t*.  distinguiriied  ftom  tbe  body  of  the 
dtutth  by  some  portition  nfGdrnt  Id  separate  the  two  witbont 
ioterfetSng  with  tlz  view  oi  the  congregalioa.  At  the  Rdoroa- 
tiOB,  and  lor  some  time  al(er,  this  dtstinctioQ  wis  rqpitdcd  by 
tbe  dominant  Puritan  party  aa  a  mark  of  aaccrdetalism,  and 
aervico  were  commoidy  aakl  In  other  parts  <d  the  chnzch,  iha 
chHimls  biin(  dned  and  dinsed.  The  mbcie,  howvnr,  diiecti 
that  "'Morning  >Rd  EveDlog  Prayer'  ahall  he  used  in  the 
accBBtomed  place  in  the  chnitfa,  chapel  or  chuKd,  enffM  il 
shell  be  otheiiriie  determined  by  the  Ordinary."  Chased  tenets, 
with  or  without  galea,  arc  lawful,  but  dtancdton  of  dhin-iij 
have  idused  to  grani  a  facolty  to  erect  gates,  as  oi 


CHAMOBUOR  (M.  Eng.  and  Anglo-Pr.  camctUr.  dmalir.  Ft. 
ckancttiir,  Lat.  coiuettaWiat),  an  official  title  used  by  moat  ol  the 
peoples  whose  cdvllintion  has  iriseQ  directly  or  inUfcctly  oat  id 
the  Roman  empire.  At  diSeieot  limes  and  in  diffennt  eonntria 
it  baa  stood  and  stands  lor  very  various  duties,  and  ha*  been,  asd 
is,  borne  by  officers  of  various  degrees  of  dignity.  The  oricinal 
chsnctllon  were  the  canaOarii  of  Roman  courts  of  jimiic*, 
uhcn  who  sat  at  the  cavtlU  or  lattice  mit  screens  of  ■ 
"  hasilka  "  or  law  court,  which  teparaied  the  judge  and  cfMsnid 
Iron  Ihe  aadicnce  (see  CiiAKcn.).  la  Ihe  later  Astern  cnFait 
the  tamaSarii  were  promoted  at  first  lo  notarial  duties.  TIm 
barbarian  kingdoms  which  arose  on  Ihe  nun  ol  the  empire  in  the 
West  copM  man  or  lem  laulUgenlly  Iha  Ronao  model  in  afl 
their  jadidal  and  fiaandaladmi^stratioa.  Under  the  Fiankok 
kings  of  Ihe  Mcnndngian  dynaaty  the  coaaUarJi  men  tub- 
otdhules  ol  the  great  officer  of  state  called  the  rtftunjai  imi, 
who  was  tbe  predecessor  of  the  more  modem  chancellor.  Tht 
office  became  esUblished  under  Ihe  form  arda-touuBarimt,  tn 
chief  of  Ihe  loncdlani.  Stubbs  sayi  that  the  CaioliapBB 
chancellor  was  the  royal  oolaiy  and  the  arch-diamriler  keeper 
of  the  royal  leal.  His  lunctloni  would  naturally  be  dinAai^ 
by  a  deric  in  time*  when  book  Iaruin|  was  mainly  canBned  to 
Iheciasr.    From  tbe  ni(nal  Louis  Ihc  Ptaa  the  poatvasbtU 


CHANCELLOR 


byaliUap,  Bydicqnlb'ntlinlpnanliebwianctbcchiel 
ncntaiyaf  the  kiiBuilol  tliiqneni.wbDiiu  had  hcrchanccUar. 
Sveh  u  office  pMC—d  u  obvioiB  (apiciiv  lar  dEvdopinf  oa 
the  ludiCMl  ■■  wdl  H  (he  admisiitniivc  lide.  Appuli  «nd 
petitiiHBal  agtiiBvol  pdmiu  woutd  piu  througb  Iha  chuiuUot'i 
hull,  u  iidl  *i  tht  politiOii  roimpoBdence  ol  tbe  king,  tint 
WW  lbs  king  tbeoDly  man  who  tad  need  ol  >  duncoUor.  Great 
~  'milMh*d<MCUii»Manplri]raaigeDtto 

al  and  jtdicul  nOTk  tor  (hem,  and  caled 

office  in  ll>  Danj'  adaputioni  ta  public  and  private  Hrvlu  ii  the 
hiMoty  of  ka  clevelepneDl  an  judiaaL.  (dnjoiitntivc,  political, 
Moetarial  and  DoUria]  iiie>. 

The  otodel  ol  the  Caratiagiiii  oain  waa  flawed  by  (he 
nudieral  tiatea  of  Walcm  Europe.  In  EjigLand  ihe  office  of 
f^^^ cimicriior  data  badi  to  Ibe  reiga  dI  Edtnitd  the  Con- 

mihi 
nua  Canqml  onvatdi  Ihcsucuuion  ol  cbanceUori 
Tbc  ciiBii«Uor  ^Hi  originally,  and  long  coDlinued 
to  be.  an  ccilaiutic.  vho  coinbiQed  iIie  luoctioDj  of  i1k  mosi 
digni&cd  d  Ibe  toyal  cbaplatas,  ihc  kiag't  xaetaiy  in  ■ecular 
maiun,  and  ketper  of  (he  royal  seal  Ftam  the  Bat.  then. 
Ibough  It  Ibe  outset  ovenbadowed  by  ibat  ol  the  Juiliciu,  tbe 
office  d[  chaoccllor  was  one  ol  great  influence  and  iupoiunce. 
Aa  chj^^lain  the  ciiancellor  vaa  keeper  oi  the  king^a  cotadFnce; 
M  secretary  he  enjoyed  tbe  roynJ  conBdence  in  secular  afloiti; 
ais  keeper  of  tbe  seal  he  wu  neceisary  to  all  formal  eipressions 
ol  tbe  royal  wiU.  By  hiio  and  bis  udl  oi  cbaplaini  the  wboie 
secKUtial  irotk  of  tbe  royti  Iwusebold  wu  conducted,  the 
actouoU  were  kept  under  the  justiciar  bdi!  tieasurei,  writs  oere 
drawn  up  ^dseeJedi  and  [he  royal  coneapopdenccwAs  carried  on. 
He  was,  in  f ut,  as  Stubbs  puts  it,  a  sort  o[  lesetary  of  state  for 
all  depatlnvnts.  "  This  is  be,"  wcote  John  ol  Salisbury  (d. 
1  iSoj,  "  who  cancels  (cawcUil)  the  evil  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
makes  cquitatdc  (nefHt)  Ibe  convmanda  of  a  pima  prince,*'  a 
curiou  anticipation  of  the  chancellors  Zalcr  equitab^  juriidic- 
lion.  Under -Henry  11.,  indiced,  the  chanccUor  w^  already 
largely  employed  in  judicial  work,  either  in  attendance  on  tbe 
king  or  in  provincial  visiiali(Hisi  Ihougb  the  peculiar  jurisdic- 
tion ol  the  chancery  vu  of  later  giouth.  By  ibis  time,  howevct, 
tbe  dumccUor  was  "  gieat  alike  in  Curia  and  Eichequtr  "j  be 
Kas  jKuB^Hi  a  mi,  i-e,  took  precedence  immediately  after  the 
justidai.  and  cMbing  was  done  either  in  the  Curia  or  the  en- 
chequer  nilbaut  his  conunL  So  great  was  his  office  (hat  William 
FitiSlephen,  the  biographer  of  BeckN,  tells  us  thai  it  was  not 

fication,  since  it  was  in  fact  more  thin  once  told  under  Henry  I., 
Stq>hen,  Richard  and  John  (Stubbs,  Cimtl.  Siil.i.sip.  iSi-*9T. 
Gneist,  Conil.  Hul.  oj  Eai!aai[,p.  jrg),  an  evil  precedent  vhich 
was,  however,  not  long  followed, 

liu  judicial  duties  ol  the  chancdlor  grew  out  ol  (be  fact  that 
nil  petitions  addressed  to  the.  long  passed  through  bis  bands. 
The  number  and  variety  of  these  became  10  great  that  in  i  i8a, 
under  Edward  L,  an  ordinance  was  issued  directing  the  chanccllet 
and  the  justices  to  deal  with  the  peater  numtier  of  them;  (bose 
which  involved  the  u$e  of  the  great  teal  being  specially  referred 
to  the  chancellor.  The  chancellot  and  juslieis  were  to  determine 
vhich  ol  them  were  "  to  great,  and  of  grace,  that  the  chancellor 
and  otbeis  would  not  dctpatch  them  without  the  ting,"  and  these 
ibe  chancellor  and  other  chief  ministers  were  to  cany  in  person  lo 
the  king  [Stuhbt  IL  J63,  note,  and  p.  J68).  At  this  period  the 
cbancellor,  though  employed  in  equity,  had  minu^terial  functions 
only;  but  when,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  ihe  chancellar 

character,  and  petitions  for  grace  and  favour  began  ^  be  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  him,  instead  of  being  merely  examined  and 
passed  on  by  him  to  tbe  hlng;  and  In  the  twenty-second  year  of 
this  rngn  mallen  which  were  of  gmcc  were  delinilcly  commilled 


833 


.    This  I 


»  developed 


modif/ing  ths  haithneas  ol  the  n 
as  Equity  (,...). 

The  position  of  the  chancellor  as  spakir  or  prolocutor  of  the 
House  of  Lords  dales  from  the  time  when  Ibe  minislcrs  ol  the 
royal  Curia  formed  a  afiiit  a  part  ol  Ihe  teiniiiiiiie  n, 

attended  with  the  olbcr  oliiclab,  and  he  continued  lo  ^^^ 
attend  a  D^*»-aller  ihey  had  ceased  lo  do  so.  It  he  ""^ 
chanced  lo  be  a  bisbop,  he  was  summoned  regularly  ^0  bisht?); 
otheiwbe  he  atlended  without  tummoos.  When  not  a  peer  Ihe 
chancellor  bad  no  plate  in  parliament  eieept  as  chancellor,  abd 
the  act  of  ]i  Henry  VIII.  cap.  10  [ij3<t)  laid  down  that,  if  not 

the  Honse."  Yet  Sir  Robert  flourchier  (d.  1349),  the  firsi  lay 
chancellor,  bad  protested  jn  1J4E  against  the  flrst  statute  of  [5 
Edward  III.  (on  trial  by  peera,  Jcc-I ,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not 

From  the  lime,  however,  ol  William,  Lord  Coivper  {first  lord 
high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain  In  t^oj,  ciralcd  Baron  Cowper 
in  1706),  all  chancellors  have  been  madepeert  on  ihdrdcvation 
10  Ibe  woolsack.  Sometimes  ihe  custody  of  the  great  teal  has 
been  translerred  from  Ihe  chancdlor  to  a  special  official,  (he  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  teal  (eec  Lobo  Kiefes);  (hit  wat  notably 
Ihe  case  under  Queen  Eliiabeth  (cf.  the  French  lardt  da  iciaui, 
lielaw).  Sometimet  it  Is  put  into  conuniBion,  bdng  aHJied  by 
lordscommisEieners  of  Ihe  great  teal.  By  the  Catholic  Enuncipa- 
lion  Act  of  i8ig  it  was  enacted  that  none  of  ihtie  oIKccs  could 
be  held  by  a  Roman  Catholic  (see  fuiAer  under  Loan  Hron 
CHatuxixoa).  Tbe  eSitt  ol  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  that 
al  chancdlor  of  Scotland  (who  ceased  to  be  ajqKnnled  after  the 
Acl  of  Union  of  1  ■joj)  followed  Ihe  same  lines  ol  development 

The  title  ol  chancdlor,  wiihout  Ihe  pndicalei  "high"  or 
"  lord,"  is  also  applied  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  number  ol 
other  ofGdals  and  luncLionaries  of  varying  mnk  and  ^^^^^^^ 
importance.  Of  Ihese  the  most  importanl  is  Ihe  ^JJJ*^ 
cbancdlotof  the  eichequcr,  anofGce  which  originated  jAihj—i. 
in  the  (cpaAtion  of  the  chamriy  (ton  It 


.  of  Heni 


HI.  ( 


iS-iiT')-    Hit. 


originally  in  tbe  custody  and  em^Joymen 


office  el  sn 


sisted 


>^h« 


It  of  the  I 
D  check  the  rdl  kepi 
;  and  in  the  discharge  of  certain  jadidaffonclioiia. 
r  of  account.  So  long  as  the  treasury  board  was 
ng.  tbe  chaitcdlanhip  of  the  eschecpieT  was  an 
mportanct,  and  even  during  a  grcM  part  ol  the 
'  S3  bdd  in 


in  with  ihai  of  fintlocdol  Lbeiteasui] 
time  the  chancellor  of  The  exchequer  e  mioiBifT  of  ^oance,  and 
Iherelon  atwayt  of  cabinet  rank  (see  ExcBCQnia). 

e(  (he  crown  in  Ibe  manacemtnt  of  its  lands  and  the  contiol 
of  iu  courts  in  the  duchy  ol  Uncastcr,  Ihe  property 
of  vhich  i«  icBlteted  over  leveial  eountita.    Thete  SJj" 
landt  and  privileges,  though    iheir  inheritance  hat  ^tar. 
olwayi  been  vested  in  the  king  and  hit  heirt,  have 
alwayi  been  kept  distinct  from  the  hereditary  revenue*  of  Ihc 
sovetdgn,  whose  palatioe  rlgbtt  ai  dukn  ol  l^ncMtet  were 
distinct  from  his  righit  as  king.    The  Judicature  Act  ol  iS;3.1ell 
only  Ibe  chaacety  court  of  Che  duthy,  but  the  chancellor  can 
appoint  aod  dismiss  the  county  courl  judges  within  the  limits. 
of  tbe  duchy;  he  it  retpontihle  also  (or  tbe  land  levenuei  of 
(he  duchy,  which  are  the  private  propaty  of  the  tovetcigo, 
and  keeps  the  seal  of  (he  duchy.    His  ^poiniment  is  by  letieta 
pa(en(,  and  his  salary  is  derived  from  the  revenue  of  the  duchy. 
At  the  judicial  and  estate  workisdoneby  subordiruteofhciaU, 
Ibe  ofhce  is  practically  n  sinecure  and  is  usually  given  to  a  minister 


Icparuncni.    John  Bright  d 

The  chantellai  of  a  diocc 
he  bitbop'i  mun  and  e> 
rhis  UK  ol  the  word  is  a 


:ibcd  him  aa  the  maid-oi-all-work 
IS  tbe  oflkial  who  presides  ovti 
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anplojrcal  in  ut*  ol  pulii 

mluion,  baving  ipparcntly  betn  idopltd  od  the  uulogy  oI  Ihi 

'■■'tW        i\u  k«|KT  o[  the  iTchbiahop  or  biihop'i  sali;  but 

officii  diilinguisbed  ia  Ibf  cwnmision  hy  Ihc  Citlo 
of  vicar-generaJ  and  olicisl  pHndpai  <Me  Ecclesiastical 
JuiHDirnaN).  Tbe  chancdtor  of  i  diocnt  miui  be  diilin- 
■tiithed  Intm  Ihc  chiBceUot  oi  a  caibtdnl,  whoie  oSice  ii  ihe 

The  chinccUoi  of  an  oidtt  ot  kmghthood 
ilulia  and  kccpi  Ibe  «tal.    Tlie  chancellor  of 

,     .     AD  officiaj  of  btfcUevat  ongin.    The  appojnimeni  waa 
2^  originiUy  nude  by  Ihe  popea,  and  the  oSiu  [nm  the 

£i^  wai  one  of  greal  digitily  and  originally  od  great 
power.  The  ibancellor  wu,  ai  he  lemaiiu,  the  head  of  the 
univertityi  he  had  the  general  aupeiintendencx  of  iu  atudies 
and  of  itt  diuipline,  could  nuts  and  unmake  laws,  tiy  and 
punilh  offencea,  app^nt  to  piolcaaorial  chain  and  admit  Ktudenti 

10  the  various  degrees  (ue  Du  Cange,  i.  "  CaattUarii  Ata- 
itmianm  "}.    In  England  the  chancellorship  ol  the  univenitin 

11  now  a  more  or  leas  ornamental  oBice  and  is  conle^ed  on  noble- 
look  alter  the  geneial  inleieals  of  Ibr  univenity,  especially 


lalct  Ihe  heads  i 


educational  eatablishiaent*  have 
In  Scotlaad  Ihe  loinnaa  o(  a  juiy  is 
called  its  cbanccUoi.  Ia  the  United  States  the  chaDCcUon  are 
jndcei  Hi  tbe  diaaceiy  tnuits  of  the  itsics,  i-t-  Detawsre  and 
New  Jency,  wberc  these  courts  ate  still  eoaintained  at  distinct 
Immtbecoutaof  eommoDlaw.  In  other  states,  e.  (■  New  York 
alnce  1S47,  the  title  has  been  abolished,  and  there  ia  no  federal 
diancellor. 

In  diplomacy  generally  the  chancellor  of  an  embassy  or 
legalioo  ii  an  official  attached  to  tbe  suite  of  an  ambauador  or 
ministet.  He  perforau  the  (unctiooi  of  a  leCRtsry,  aichivist. 
notary  and  the  like,  and  i>  at  Ihe  head  of  the  dianceiy,  or 
chancelleiy  (Ei'.  ciamcUaii),  at  tbe  mistion.  The  functions 
of  this  office  aie  Ihe  tianscribing  and  registeiing  of  ofl^ciat 
despalcbes  and  other  documents,  and  generally  the  transaction 
of  all  the  minor  business,  f.f,  marriages,  passports  and  Ihe  like, 
connected  vlth  the  duties  of  a  diplomatic  agent  towards  hit 
nationals  in  a  foreign  country.  Tie  dignified  connola  lion  of  the 
title  chancellor  has  given  to  this  office  a  prestige  which  in  itself 
it  does  not  deserve^  and  "chancery"  or  "  chancelleiy  "  is 
commonly  used  as  though  it  were  aynonynious  with  embassy, 
while  diplomatic  It^e  n  somelima  called  ilyla  d(  ckanalltru, 
though  as  ■  matter  of  fact  the  chanceries  have  nothing  to  do 

FrsKf.^Tbc  country  In  which  the  office  of  chancellor  fallowed 
most  doscly  the  aame  lines  as  in  England  is  Fiance.  He  had 
become  a  gitst  officer  under  the  Carolingians,  and  he  grew  itill 
greater  under  the  Capetian  sovereigns.  Tbe  great  chancellor, 
nmimu  taiU4Baniu  oi  arcU-caiKdlariiu,  was  a  dignitary  who 
had  indeed  tittle  real  power,  The  post  was  commonly  filled  by 
Ihe  archUshop  of  Reims,  or  the  bishop  of  Paris.  Tbe  csKcttariut, 
who  formed  part  of  the  royal  court  and  adnrinistralion,  was 
officially  known  as  the  su^aiutlionui  In  relation  to  tbe  nntuwnr 
lanieltariui,  but  as  fri^a-caiuellaniii  in  tegatd  to  hU  subordinate 
cancdJarii.  He  was  a  very  great  officer,  an  ecclesiastic  who  wu 
tbe  chief  of  Ihe  king's cha[jains  or  king's  clciki,  who  administered 
aO  ecd«iastic(l  alTain;  be  had  judicial  powers,  and  from  Ihe 
ijth  ceniuiy  had  the  general  control  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
chancellor  in  fact  became  »o  great  that  the  Capetian  kings,  who 
did  not  forget  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  grew  afraid  of  him. 
Few  of  tbe  early  ecclesiastical  danceDors  failed  to  come  Into 
collision  with  the  king,  or  parted  with  him  on  good  terms. 
FTrtlip  Angnstns  suspended  the  chanceDorshlp  throughout  the 
whole  af  hb  feiin,  and  appointed  a  keeper  oif  Ihe  seajs  (tarit 
*a  utmia).    The  office  wu  revived  under  Louis  Vm,  but  tbe 


.   ws*  fiRdly  iniyiiwcd  ta  istf- 
lliekiniof  the  13th  cenluiy  nnplayed  only  keepen  of  the  mL 

Under  the  ingn  of  Philip  IV.  le  Bet  lay  duncdlon  we*c  Gnt 
appointed.  Fran  the  leigaol  Charles  V.  to  thaioi  LoaiaXI.  the 
French  cfaKdifrw;      ■        ■-      ■ 

century  be  bees 

office  he  could,  ai 

the  seal.  The  eiauditr  from  tbe  1  jih  ceotiny  dowMHnk  was 
Ihe  head  ol  the  law,  and  perfocned  Ihe  duila  whkb  an  now 
entioaud  10  the  niniswr  of  luatlce.  Htt  oSica  was  abclisbed 
when  in  iioo  the  whole  judicial  system  of  Fnnot  wis  swept 
away  by  tbe  Revolution.  TbesmsUcrcbiKriiirtof  Ibeptwfncial 
psrlements  and  royal  courts  disappeared  at  Ihc  ssme  time.  But 
when  Napoleon  was  otganiilng  tbe  empire  he  oeated  an  arch- 
chancellor,  an  office  which  was  imitaled  ntbcr  (run  ibc  En- 
Kaiala  ol  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  than  from  the  old  FicKh 
duaalitr.  At  Ihe  Reslorailnn  tbeoflieeof  chancellor  of  France 
was  restored,  Ihe  chancelloi  bdng  presidcst  of  the  Kooac  ol 
Peers,  but  it  was  finally  abolished  at  Ihe  revolulkm  of  1I4S. 
The  administration  of  the  Legion  of  Hooour  Is  pi*tidcd  over  by 
a  (rand  cAnnefier.  who  is  a  grand  crois  ol  the  oidef,  and  wba 
advises  the  head  of  the  slate  in  matters  MDceraing  Ibc  aflniis 
of  the  otder.  The  lille  of  ikaiuiiUr  continues  abo  to  be  ased 
in  France  for  Ihe  large  class  of  officials  who  discharge  notarial 
duties  in  some  public  offices,  in  embassies  and  consulates.  Tbey 
draw  up  diplomas  and  prepare  all  formal  documents,  and  have 
charge  ol  the  regislTalion  and  preservation  of  the  archives. 

5fisi's.— In  Spain  the  office  of  chancellor,  ceMcilUr,  was  iMm- 
duced  by  Alphonso  VII.  (1116-11J7),  who  adopted  it  from  Ib« 
court  of  his  cousins  ol  the  Capetian  dynasty  el  Fnoc*.  Tlie 
atviiier  did  not  in  Spain  go  beyond  being  the  kdof^  notaiy. 
The  chancellor  ol  Ihe  privy  seal,  tnKiUa  del  sdU  it  U  tm  iVrf 
(lite    ■■-■■•  


d  charleis.  The  office  was 
vere  tnnsfetred  lo  the  roy^ 


The  csncitfer  succeeded  the  1 


EKUefuOttCiblfllllKl 


chuidi 

ol  the  anhblshops  of  Toledo.  The  poK  amiiU4r  it  lot  tmiiv, 
high  chancellor  of  the  Indies,  beM  the  seal  used  for  the  American 
dominions  of  Spain,  and  preuded  at  tbe  council  10  tbe  sbsesce 
of  tbe  president.    The  office  disappeared  with  (he  lost  of  Spain's 

Il^y.  Gtrmany,  6rc. — In  cenlraT  and  northern  Europe,  and  in 
luly,  the  o(6ce  had  different  fortunes.  In  toutheio  Itab",  where 
Naples  and  Sicily  weie  feudally  organiied,  tie  cbanceBon  of 
Ihc  Norman  kings,  who  followed  Anglo-Norman  precedents  very 
cltoely,  and,  at  least  in  Sicily,  employed  Engtrshmen,  were  so^ 
officers  as  were  known  in  the  West.  The  similarity  is  somewhat 
concealed  by  the  fact  ihal  these  sovereigns  also  adopted  names 
and  offices  from  the  imperial  court  at  Constant  moplc.  Their 
chancellor  was  officially  known  as  Prolonotaiy  and  Losothete, 
and  their  enmple  was  followed  by  the  German  prfricea  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  family,  who  acquired  tbe  kingdoms  of  Naples  an) 
Sicily.  The  papal  or  apostolic  chancciy  it  dealt  with  in  the 
anideon  the  Curia  Romans  (;*.)•  It  may  be  pointed  oni  here, 
however,  that  Ihe  close  cooneiion  of  the  papacy  with  tbe  Holy 
Roman  Emplie  it  iUustnited  by  the  fact  that  ibe  archhishtv 
of  Cologne,  who  by  right  of  bis  see  was  the  emperor'a  attb- 
cbanceltor  (Ert-Kamlrr)  for  Italy,  vii  confirmed  as  papal  ueb- 
chancettor  by  a  bull  of  Leo  IX.  in  loji.  Tie  origiD  and  duntioa 
of  Ibit  connexion  aie,  however,  obscure;  it  appears  to  ha*e 
ceased  before  11S7.  The  last  record  of  a  ptfal  chancellor  ia 
the  tntdifie  ages  dates  from  1:11,  from  which  lime  onward,  tor 
reatont  much  disputed,  the  head  oi  the  papal  chancery  bore 
the  title  viccMJuscellot  (Hintchiut  I.  4J9),  until  the  oSct  ol 
cbtDcelloivis  icslored  by  the  codstllulioo  5ii^inA'iii  of  Piut  X. 


le^thnc 
D  Empsit. 
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Hw  iichlnahop  el  kUhu  ma  irch-chaDcdloi  Cor  Germany. 
TIk  Bichbisbop  of  CologDc  held  Ibe  digiuiy  lor  luly,  and  the 
uchbttbop  o(  Tcier  (or  Gaul  tad  the  kingdam  of  Aiie*.    The 

IMOOd  wtd  thild  of  Iboe  dignilies  becune  purely  fonnd  oilh 
the  decUac  of  the  Empin  iu  the  ijth  cenluiy.  Bui  ihe  uch- 
cbaoccUonUp  of  Oatatny  lematned  to  aoiBe  eiirni  a  nsliiy 
till  the  Emiiin*aa  finally  diaaolved  ID  iSod.  The  office  continued 
U  bt  attached  to  Ibc  anhbiibopric  oT  Uaioz,  vbicfa  was  an 
elcclonte.  Kail  vgn  Dajberf ,  the  iut  bokl«t  of  the  office,  and 
the  £nt  prince  prtnato  ol  the  ConfcdenliOD  of  the  Rhine, 
caatlnucd  10  act  in  ihoir  at  Wit  u  chuixllQr  of  that  body, 
ftnd  wai  alter  a  iaihion  the  predccmor  oF  the  Bwvia  Kaialtr, 
ai  chancellor  ol  the  North  German  Coaftdentioo.  Tbe  dutiei 
iaipoaed  on  the  imperial  chaiiceiy  by  the  very  complicated 
conatitution  of  the  Empire  were,  haoevrr,  diicharged  by  a 

"        '  .....  .   .     ^p„„     J^^ 


waa  chancellor  to  Ihe  ei  . 
Auitiia  in  tbeii  herediUiy  dominions,  and  in 
whidl  Ibcy  titaled  ai  hcredituy, 
_  ,  was  in  theory  elective,  made  a  large 
jc  ol  the  title  cbanceltoi.  The  officer 
e  distinct  from  the  arch-chancellor 
chaoocllor  o(  tbe  Empiie,  althouEh  the  imperial  croi 
in  practice  hereditary  in  tbe  bouH  of  Habshurl,     In 

"  polyjynodic."  Aa  it  va*  when  lully  developed,  and 


The  bouH 


vid  peculiar  i 


conducted  throuf  b  bo 


B  Man 


n  of   1S4S,  i 


Thei 


li  preiided  0 

llcnhipi  lor  tne  internal  anain  01  tl 
lulic  chancellonhip  for  all  partA  of 
not  the  Holy  Roman)  not  beionging 
lia,  and  a  separate  chancellorsbip 
"oned  provincES  "  {Haitig,  Ccnfiij 
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a  atate  chancellat  for  the  buaiacu  of  the  imperial  ho 
■ad  (oiejga  aSaira,  «ba  wcie  sot,  however  Ihe  piesidei 
board.  TbcK  "aulic  "  (i.e.  court)  officenwen  in  fact  sec 
<d  the  Bovertifn,  and  adminlilrative  or  political  ralfaei  than 
judidaJ  in  char^ter,  though  tbe  boardi  over  which  they  presided 
controUed  judjdal  aawcll  aa  adminiitrative  avoirs.  In  thecal  of 
such  stateunea  aa  Kaunitz  and  Mettemlch,  vbo  were  houte, 
court,  and  state  chanccUnn  as  well  as  "  udted  autic  "  cfaancellon, 

or  rather  lieutenanu-general,  of  the  lovcreigii.  The  tysicm 
«BB  subject  to  nudi&catioiu,  and  in  the  end  it  broke  down 
under  its  own  complkatiODs.  We  are  not  dealing  here  with 
the  confusing  history  of  the  Austrian  administration,  and  these 
details  are  ooty  quoted  to  afaow  how  it  happened  that  in  Austria 
Ihe  title  chancellor  came  to  mean  a  political  ol^cerandniiiuslcr. 
There  is  obviously  a  vast  difference  between  such  an  official 
as  Kaunita.  who  at  home,  court,  and  state  chancellor  was 
nuDi>letol(oteiSBtSair(.aiidas"  onitedaulic  "chancellor  had  a 
general  superiority  over  the  whole  machinery  of  government,  and 
the  lord  high  chancellor  in  England,  the  chamtlier  in  France,  or 
the  uncUkr  nuyirin  CaslQe,  though  Ihe  title  waa  thesame.  The 
devebpment  of  the  oflice  in  Austria  most  be  understood  in  order 
to  explain  the  position  and  iunctions  of  the  imperial  chancellor 
[Rticki  Kamler)  of  the  modem  German  empire.  A1Ihau|h  Ihe 
preiQii  empin  it  taraetimea  ihelorically  and  absurdly  spoken  of 
as  a  revival  of  Che  medieval  Empire,  it  it  in  reality  an  adiplatioa 
of  tbe  Austtian  empire,  which  waa  a  continuation  under  ■  new 
nameof  the  heieditKy  Habsborg  monarchy.  The  Rekki  Kaitdtr 
is  the  immedtale  succtstor  of  tbe  Bumia  Kaa^tr,  or  chancellor 
of  the  Norlh  German  Conledi  .  -      -      -        .      _      . 


of  r 


capable  of 


Dame  to  the  En-Kim^ir  of  the 

not  perbaps  actually  like- (hat  of  Fiince  lUunii 

becoming  much  the  same  thing.     When  Ihe  Ci 

Bttabliabed  In  lS^\  Pnnce  Bismarck,  who  wis  Buniit  Kande 

and  becune  Kei<;jli  Kanilrr,  took  care  that  his  position  should 

be  as  like  as  possible  Ui  that  ot  Prince  Kauniti  or  Prince  Uetttr- 

nich.    Tbe  constitution  of  the  German  empire  ii  aepantcly 


dealt  with,  but  it  may  be  pointed  Ml  bcre  Ibil  tbe  Seicti 
Kania  it  the  federal  minister  of  Ibe  emfdle,  the  chief  of  the 
federal  oSciafs,  and  a  great  poiilical  ofEctt,  who  dicecta  Ihe 
foreign  aflairs,  and  luperlnteoda  tbe  inlemal  aflain,  ol  the 

In  these  Genoan  Maica  the  title  of  chancellor  it  also  given  as 


S,.bb,, 


dutie*  tuf  have  charge  ol  aichnm.  The  title  of  chancellor  has 
naturally  been  widely  used  in  the  German  and  Scaiidlnavian 
autes,  and  in  Russia  since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  It  hn 
there  as  elsewhere  wavered  between  befog  a  political  and  a 
judicial  office.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Pmsaia  crated  a  Cnii 
Kuniitr  lor  judicial  duliea  in  1746.  But  there  was  in  Prussia 
a  state  chancellorship  on  the  Autuian  modeL  It  was  allowed 
to  lapse  on  the  death  of  Hacdenbeig  In  i3i>.  Tbo  Prussian 
chancellor  after  hit  time  was  one  of  Ihe  four  court  miniitrie* 
[Hflamlo)  o[  Ihe  Prusaiau  monaicby. 


Uia.  4  du 
L.  O,  Pike. 
Sir  Wi»ian 


I  O87. 

R.  A'n»^  tL  Z^w  mT  £ 
(Oiiord,  1407):  A.  Luchaii 
irit.  1893);  R.  t.  StumpC,  i> 


CHAHCELLOItSVILLE,  a 

Virginia,  U.S.A.,  situatr  " 
and  Richmond.  It  waa 
bailies  of  the-CivilWar, 
between  the  Union  Anr 


Atmy  ol  Northern 
Gcneraf  Lee.  (See  Aheiic*n  Civil  War,  and 
General  "  Stonewall  "  Jackson  was  mortally  wi 

CBAHCB-IIBDLBY  (fi 

chance,  and  not  from  ik 
of  a  mixed  character,  an 


f  Spoltsylvania  county, 
lay  between  WashiBfton 
int  oi  one  of  Ihe  gicaletl 
indandjrdolMayiWj, 
'  ^r  Major- General 


NESS.) 


lich  waul 


Iray  or  quarrel.  Tbehomkide 
lalico  prepense  "  which  would 
E  com^eiely  accidental  nature 


'tically  iden Ileal,  therefore,  with  manslaughter* 
CHANCERY,  in  English  law,  tbe  (»ur(  of  the  k>ni  chaDcellor 
of  England,  consolidated  in  i8;j  along  with  the  other  superior 
couitsin  the  Supreme  Court  ol  Jodkatun.    Ill  origin  ii  bolkcd 
under  the  bead  of  Chancellot. 

It  has  been  customary  to  uy  that  the  court  of  cbanceiy 
consists  of  two  distinct  tribunal* — one  a  court  of  common  law, 
the  other  a  court  of  equity.  From  the  former  have  issued  all 
the  original  writs  pasting  under  the  great  seal,  all  commiatians 
of  severs,  lunacy,  anil  the  like— some  ol  these  writs  being  orjgirt- 
ally  kept  in  a  ibinaf<r  or  bampcr  (wbciicelhe  "  hamper  office"), 
" >gCwhencetht"pctIy-hagoffice"). 


Thee 


It  had  lil 


X/acwifi-..) 


epeal  ot  letters  patent,  Jkc 

"  So  little."  says  Blackstone, 

commonly  done  on  tbe  comn 

on  Uw  aide  o(  the  court  that 

ve  met  with  no  trace.  <rf  an 

writ  of  emr  being  actually 

the  fourteenth  year  of  Queen  Eliaabeth." 
itible  jurisdiction  of  tbe  court  of  chancery  was 
Ihe  suppcoed  superiority  of  conscience  and  equity 
ict  law.  The  appearance  of  equity  in  England  is  in 
harmony  with  the  general  comae  of  legal  htitoty  in  progrenve 
What  is  remarkable  n  thai,  instead  of  being  Incor- 
th  or  inpencding  the  ccntiBion  law,  it  gave  rise  to  a 
wholly  independent  set  of  tribunals.  The  English  dislike  of  tbe 
:Ivil  law,  and  the  tendency  to  folloiw  precedent  which  has  never 
eased  to  chaiactetiie  Englbh  lawyers,  account  for  this  un- 
artunate  scpandon,  Tbe  claims  of  cqoiiy  in  its  earlier  stages 
>R  well  expressed  in  tbe  bitle  treatise  called  Dpcitr  aitd  SlmJeiit, 
published  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.:~"  Conscience  never 
lav  nor  addctb  to  it,  but  only  when  the  law  ii 
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direelly  tn  iUeU  «g«iBSt  the  lav  i/Gtd,  or  lav  ofraiaa."  So  iln 
King  Jimo,  qK*Un)[  in  the  Stu  Chunber,  ayy.  "  Where  the 
rigour  of  the  Lew  In  m«riy  ceut  wiU  tmda  e  subject,  then  the 
chaocery  lempen  the  !»•  with  equity,  and  so  miiet  sierc;  wi'.'i 

of  Che  enenlbl  oppodtian  between  law  ud  equity,  and  of  the 
natun]  niperiorit]!  of  the  latter,  lemained  long  alter  equity  had 
oaied  to  found  itself  on  natkual  justice,  and  had  become  as 
filed  and  rigid  u  the  csmmoD  law  itielf.  The  Jealnuty  ol  the 
common  Uwyen  came  to  1  bead  in  the  time  of  Lord  Ellnmeie. 
when  Coke  disputed  the  rigbl  of  the  chancoy  to  give  relief 
against  a  judgment  of  thiC  DOnct  nf  qucea'i  bench  obtained 
by  gross  fraud  and  imposition,  Jatnes  1,,  after  consultation, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  court  of  equity.  The  substitution  of 
lay  for  clerical  chancellors  is  regarded  by  G.  Spcncc  (EqulaUc 
/•rijrfiiluMe^IAeCeiifdi/CiodBry.s  vols., i846-i8«)u  having 
at  6nt  been  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  laymen  were  ignorant 
of  the  prfddpies  on  which  their  predecessors  had  acted.  Lord 
Nollinf[h9in(i6ii-i68i)  is  usually  credited  with  the  Erst  attempt 

conlinued  by  Lord  Haidwickc  (1600-1764).  By  the  time  of 
Lotd  Eldon  equity  had  become  fixed,  and  the  judges,  like  their 
brethren  In  the  common  iiw  courb,  strictly  followed  the  pre- 
ccdcDli.  Henceforward  chancery  and  common  law  couita  have 
exhibited  the  anomaly  of  two  co-ordinate  sets  of  tiibunala, 
'  with  the  same  matters,  and  compelled  to 


CHANCERY 

or  charge;  the  ei 


proceed  in  many  cast 
of  chancery  could  in 


holly  di 


,     Thee 
n  from  Uking 


it  required  it 


r  far  facilities  which  w 


nd  protracted  suit  that  he  had  mistaken  hi 

court  and  mus 

IsewhereforreUef.  Attempts  more  or  less  sue 

esjful  were  mad 

essen  those  evils  by  giving  the  powers  to  bot 

down  to  the  consolidation  eitccled  by  the 

udicature  Act,' 

EngUsh  judicial  system  Justified  the  sarcasm 

lelribun 


nothtrti 


furisdlction  of  chancery  was  commonly  divided 
citrr€iti  and  amxiiiary.  Chancery  had  CEchisfve 
jurisdiction  when  there  were  no  forms  of  action  by  which  relief 
coold  be  obtained  at  law,  in  respect  of  rights  which  ought  to  be 
enforced.  Ttusla  were  the  moat  con^uous  ejumple  of  this 
data.  It  iko  included  the  rights  of  married  women,  infants 
and  lunaiio.  Chancery  bad  concutient  Jurisdiction  ohen  the 
common  law  did  not  give  aJi^alt  relief,  rg.  in  am  of  fraud, 
tccidenl,  mistake,  specific  performance  of  contracts,  Ac.  It  had 
auiiliary  Julisdictlon  when  the  administntive  machinery  of  the 

The  Judicature  Act  i8;j  enacted  (§  14)  that  in  every  civH 
cause  or  matlet  commenced  In  the  High  Court  of  Justict    ' 
andtquily  shouU  be  administered  by  the  High  Court  of  Ji 
and  the  court  of  appeal  rtspectivety,  according  to  the  ndca  tl 

able  rights  and  other  matters  of  equity,"  The  jjtk  si 
declared  the  law  hereafter  to  be  administered  in  Englai 
certain  points,  and  otdwned  that  "  generally  in  all  mattei 
hereinbefore  particularly  mentJoaed  in  which  there  is  any 
llict  or  variance  between  the  rules  of  equity  and  the  m 
the  common  law  with  reference  to  the  aame  matter,  the  rules 
oS  equity  shall  prevail."  The  nA  section  sptdficaliy  assigned 
to  the  chancery  division  the  foUowIng  causea  and  matte^^■" 
The  adminiatration  of  the  estates  of  decnsed  peisma;  the 
•UMoluIion  of  pattnerships,  or  the  taking  of  partnenhip,  or 
other  Bccounta;  the  redemption  or  fotetloiure  of  nsctgagea; 
iIm  raMng  of  portian,  oc  other  duiget  on  landi  Uk  ale 


t,  charitable  or  prirate; 


wtween  vendon  and  purchasen  of  real  eslata,  ^"'•fMdini  coo- 
jacts  tor  leases ;  the  partition  or  anle  of  ml  cataCa;  tbe  fnnl- 

hip  of  infants  and  the  cajo  of  l>fanta'  iTitTT 

ThecbancCrydivislon  originally  ouriitedaf  Ike  had  Aaacdlar 
IS  president  and  the  master  oi  the  nib,  ud  Ike  thne  ncc 
chancellors.  The  master  erf  the  toUl  was  also  a  member  a(  tke 
of  qipeat,  but  Sir  Gcwge  Jeuet,  who  hdd  that  office  wliesi 
the  new  system  came  into  foru.  regulatiy  sat  aa  a  judge  ol 
'  stance  until  iSSi,  when,  t>y  the  act  of  that  year  (lec  s), 
aster  of  tiM  rolls  beoune  a  monber  of  the  court  of  appeal 
only,  and  ptovUlon  was  nude  for  the  aiquintment  of  a  judge 
ply  the  vacancy  tbas  occarioned  (sec  3).  Sr  Janiea  Baaia 
(1798-1845)  wai  the  last  survivor  of  the  vice-ckBcellon.  He 
laincd  his  seat  on  the  bench  until  the  year  1M6,  vheei  be 
'tired  ailer  more  than  aeventeen  yean'  Jndldal  service.  Foe 
>me  reason  the  solicitors,  when  they  had  the  dwlce,  pteJgieJ 
>  bring  their  actions  in  the  chancery  division.  The  practice 
itroduced  by  the  Judicaluie  Act  of  trying  actioiB  irith  Mat 
evidence  instead  of  affidavits,  and  the  comparative  iaeapcnence 
of  the  chancery  Judges  and  counsel  in  that  mode  cl  trial,  tended 
to  lengthen  the  time  required  for  the  diqiosa]  of  the  bnsiiicis. 
Demand  was  consequently  made  for  mote  fudges  in  tbe  chancery 
livision.  By  an  act  of  1S7;  the  appi^Dtmenl  of  an  addiliansl 
judge  in  that  dlviBon  waa  aathorited,  and  Sr  Edward  Fiy 
[afterwards  better  known  aa  a  lord  Justice)  waa  appointed 
In  August  1S99  the  crown  consented  to  the  appointnxBt  of  a 
new  Judge  of  the  High  Court  in  the  chancery  division  on  an 
tddress  fioffl  both  Houses  oI  Pattisment,  pursuant  to  the  Sjlh 
lectlon  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdlcikin  Act  1876,  The  chaocefy 
divi^on,  therefore,  cooidsls  of  th  '  '  ■ 
judges.  The  latter  ate  styled  and  addreised  in 
as  waa  customary  in  the  old  common  law  ccmita.'     Farmeriy 

of  the  master  of  the  rolls  and  the  three  vla-chanccllais)  to  whom 
chambers  were  attached.  The  fifth  judge  heald  only  canaes 
with  witnesses  transferred  to  him  from  the  overflowing  ol  the 
lists  of  his  four  brethren.  In  each  set  of  chambers  there  were 
three  chief  dorki,  with  a  sUS  of  asslsUnt  clerks  under  Iheo. 
Tlie  chief  clerks  had  no  origiual  jurisdiction,  but  heard  appGea- 
tionsonly  on  behalf  of  the  judge  to  whose  chamben  they  belonged, 
and  theoretically  every  siiitoc  had  the  ri^I  to  have  his  spplicx- 
tion  heard  by  the  Judge  himself  in  dumbers.  But  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  eiith  judge  enabled  the  lord  chancellor  lo  carry  ool 
a  reform  recominended  by  a  departmental  committee  whid 
repotted  hi  igjj.  The  great  diflicnlty  in  the  chancery  diviwo 
always  was  to  secure  the  continuous  heating  of  actions  with 
witnesses,  as  nearly  one-half  of  the  judge's  time  was  taken  up 
with  cases  adjourned  to  him  from  chambets  and  other  adminit- 

tetruption  of  a  witness  aclion  for  two  or  three  days,  particniarly 
in  a  country  case,  occasioned  gr^at  eapense,  and  had  oth« 
inconveniences.  It  was  a  eimptc  remedy  to  link  the  }Ddgci  is 
pain  with  me  list  of  causes  and  one  set  of  chambers  assigned  U 
each  pair.  This  reform  was  eBectol  by  the  ellnstion  ol  a  lew 
words  in  certain  rules  of  oourt.  There  are,  Iherelore,  only  thru 
sets  ol  chambers,  each  conlaimng  four  chiel  derks,  or,  as  ihev 
are  now  styled,  maaten  oC  the  Supreme  Court,  and  one  of  IM 
linked  judges,  by  arrangement  between  tbemsclves,  cmtinuenslr 
tries  tbe  witness  actions  in  their  comnwnKst,  while  tbe  othrr 
attends  in  chambcn,  and  also  hears  the  motiona,  petitinv 

Although  styled  masters  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  chkf 
■  The  comte  de  Frsnquevttle  commenti  on  iKe  misuse  e^  tbe  title 
"  Lord  "  ill  addresiiiig  judges  asanothet  anomaly  which  Mjjaddtt* 

vlii.  p.9ao)it'w3ion)y  intheiBthcentuiy  thattbemdcealxsuu 
be  aJdreMed  by  the  title  of  "YourUriship."  In  tbcVcv  B^otatbc 


e  title  ol 
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ckriu  hive  Buy  UrgR  «r  dlScrsit  juiUdicttMi  than  they  had 
bcfMc  Ttwy  an  itiU  Ibc  nprocDUlivet  of  and  mpanaUe 
to  the  judges  i»  whom  the  chambcn  are  attached.  The  judge 
may  either  bcai  aa  applicatian  in  dumben,  or  may  direct  any 
natter  vhich  he  thinks  of  sufficient  uBpottuce  (o  be  argued 
bcfoie  him  in  court,  et  ■  party  may  mon  in  court  ID  discharge 
an  order  coade  in  chunben  with  a  view  lo  an  appeal,  but  tills  is 
not  teqiiirtd  if  the  judge  certifies  thai  the  matter  was  luffideally 
discussed  before  Jiiia  in  cliAinbers, 

Uiider  tlie  **iftJi»g  rules  of  court  many  onlers  can  dow  be 
nade  on  lummont  in  chambcn  which  used  formerly  to  require 
a  suit  or  pctitLan  in  court  (see  Order  LV,  u  to  foreclosure, 
adminisuation,  payment  out  oi  money  in  coun  and  generally). 
The  judge  ia  alio  enabled  (o  decide  any  particular  quation  atising 
in  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  petaon  or  execu- 
tion of  the  trusts  of  ate ttlcment  without  directing  administration 
ol  the  whole  estate  or  execution  ol  the  trusts  generally  by  tlie 
court  COider  LV.  rule  10],  and  where  an  ai^caliOD  Idr  accounts 
is  made  by  a  dit<alls£ed  bencAciary  01  creditor  to  order  the 
acxDunts  (o  be  deliveitd  out  ol  court,  and  the  application  to 
iluid  over  till  it  can  be  seen  what  questions  (if  any]  arise  upon 
the  accounts  requiring  the  intervention  ol  the  court  (Order  LV. 
9,  ion}.  Delay  and  comequeni  wony  and  expense  are  thus 
laved  la  the  pactiia,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  deal  of  routine 
admiaisttalion  is  got  rid  of  and  a  larger  paction  of  the  judicial 
term  can  be  devoted  to  bearing  actions  and  deciding  any  question 
of  importance  in  courL  The  work  ol  the  cbambeis  staS  of  the 
judge*  has  probably  been  increased;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  lightened  by  the  removal  of  the  winding-up  busineis. 
The  chancery  diviuon  has  also  inherited  from  the  court  of 
chancery  a  ataS  of  repsttan  and  taiiog  maatetl. 

lo  the  United  States  "  chancery  "  is  generally  used  as  the 
synonym  ol  "  equity."  Chancery  practice  is  piaciiee  in  cases 
of  equity.  Chancery  courts  are  equity  eoiuti  [see  EotJirv). 
For  the  diplomatic  sense  of  chancery  (chsnccUery)  see  Chan- 

CaUIDA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Nagpur 
divisioQ  of  the  Central  Frovinocs.  In  ipoi  the  town  had  a 
popalatlun  of  i;,goj.  It  is  situated  si  the  junction  of  the  Vlrai 
and  Jharpat  rivets.  It  kss  the  capital  of  the  Good  kingdom 
of  Cbanda,  which  was  established  on  the  ruins  of  a  Hindu  state 
in  the  nth  «  nth  century,  and  sur,ived  until  17J1  (sec  Coxiv 
vaka).  The  town  is  itiil  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  j)  m.  in 
drcuiL  It  has  sevetal  old  temples  and  tocnbs,  and  the  district 
at  targe  is  rich  ia  remains  of  antiquity.  There  arc  sunufacturei 
of  cotton,  silk,  biasa-waie  asd  leather  slippers,  and  a  considetable 
local  trade. 


lofio 


re  thickly  dotted  over  the  country, 
sometimes  in  detached  ranges,  occasionally  in  isolated  peaks 
rising  sheer  out  from  the  plain.  Towards  tlie  east  they  increase 
in  height,  and  form  a  broad  tahlclwd,  at  pUu;es  9000  ft.  above 
sea'IcvcL  Hie  Wainganga  rivet  Sows  through  the  district  from 
north  to  south,  meeting  the  Wardha  river  at  Seoni,  where  their 
streams  unite  to  form  the  Pianhita.  Chandsis  thickly  studded 
with  fine  tanks,  or  rather  aitificial  lakes,  fonoed  by  doting  the 
outlets  of  small  viU^ys,  ot  by  throwing  a  dam  acroas  tmcts 
Intersected  by  streams.  The  broad  clear  sheets  of  water  thus 
oealed  are  ofleu  very  jMcturcsque  in  their  surroundings  of  wood 
and  rock.  The  chief  architectural  objects  of  interest  ate  the 
cave  temples  at  Bhondak,  Winjbasani,  Dcwela  and  Ghugus; 
a  lock  temple  in  the  bed  of  the  Wardha  river  below  fisllalpuri 
the  ancient  temples  at  Uarkandi,  Ambgaon  and  elsewhere; 
the  forts  of  Wairagarh  and  Ballalpur;  and  the  oU  walls  of  the 
city  ol  Chanda,  its  system  of  waterworks,  and  the  tombs  of  (he 
Good  kings.  In  tqoi  the  pi^ulation  was  (■□i,U3,  showing  a 
deoeaie  of  is'/,  in  the  decade.  The  priodpal  crops  are  rice, 
millet,  pulse,  wheat,  oil-seedB  and  cotton.  The  district  contains 
the  coalGcld  of  Waioro,  which  was  woHied  by  gnvemmeni  till 
1906,  when  it  was  dosed.  Other  fields  are  known,  and  iron  orei 
also  occur.  Tie  district  suSered  severely  from  famine  In  1900, 
when  b  April  the  oumbei  of  penona  reUeved  rose  to  eo,aai>. 


CHAHDAtni,  a  town  ol 

disliict  of  the  United  Prat 
i)  ss,7ii. 


Rohilkbaod   lailwa 
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LtUi  India,  in  the  Honulabad 
es,  iS  m.  south  of  Moradabod. 
iportant  station  on  the  Oudh  & 
mctioo  for  AUprh.  Its  chief 
r  and  slooe.     There  it  a  factory 


Ear  pressing  cotton, 

CHAW)  BAHOAI  (a  c.  tioo),  Hindu  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Lahore,  but  lived  at  the  fourl  of  Prithwi  Raja  (Prlthiraj),  the 
last  Hindu  soveteigo  d  Delhi.  His  PriMraj  Raiau,  a  poem  of 
some  100,000  stonaos,  chrorucling  his  master's  deeds  and  the 
contemporary  history  of  his  part  of  India,  Is  valuable  not  only 

Hindi  bnguage.  and  the  hist  of  the  long  series  of  birdie 
chronicles  for  which  Rajputana  is  celebrated.  It  b  written  in 
ballad  form,  and  portions  of  it  arc  still  sung  by  itinerant  bards 
throughout  north-western  Indis  and  Rajputana. 

Sec  Litut..Col.  Janet  Tod,  Aiaaii  and  Antttnaia  c{  KajaiTLn 
(1  volt..  LoDdon.  iSr9-ie3iireiiub.brLa]it  Mohan  Auddy,  i  volh 
v.,  tB94.-iS95).  wheie  spoA  tranilatioiu  an  given. 

CHANDEUBR,  a'frame  of  metal,  wood,  oyilal,  glass  or  china, 
pendent  from  roof  or  ceiling  for  the  purpose  of  holding  lights. 
Tlie  word  is  French,  but  the  Bp[Jiance  has  lost  its  origiaai 
significance  of  a  candle-holder,  the  chandeher  being  now  chiefly 
used  for  gas  and  electric  lighting.  Ousters  of  hanging  lights 
were  in  use  as  early  as  the  14th  century,  and  appear  originally 
to  have  been  almost  invariably  of  wood.  They  wen,  however, 
so  speedily  mined  by  grease  that  metal  was  gradually  sub- 
situtcd,  and  fine  and  comparatively  early  enunples  in  beaten 
iron,  brass,  com>ei  and  even  silver  are  still  extant.  Throughout 
the  17th  century  the  hangpug  candle-hohler  of  brass  or  bronze 
was  canunon  throughout  northern  Eunqn,  as  iimumcnble 
[Hctures  and  engravings  testify.     In  the  gtrat  periods  of  the  art 

made  by  Boulle,  and  at  a  later  date  by  Gouthi^re  and  Thotnire 
and  others  among  the  extraordinarily  clever  fondatrt-tiidearl 
of  the  second  half  of  the  iSlh  century.  Tlte  chanddlet  m  rack 
aystal  and  its  irmlatiDEii  had  come  in  at  least  a  handled  years 
before  their  day,  and  continued  in  favour  tsthendddle  of  ths 
rhit  later.     It  reached  ai 


and  t^wnffing  faceted  drops  oil 
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7  dusters 
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Donplace  in  design,  and 
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CBAHDBRHAOOBB,  or  CaAKDAUtAGAa,  a  French  setllemeht 
in  India,  with  a  small  adjoirung  territory,  situated  on  the  right 
bonk  of  the  river  Hugh,  »  m,  above  Calcutta,  in  11*  ji'  40"  N. 
and88°i4'jo''E.  Areajsq.m.;  pbp.  (igor)  is,ooo.  Chander. 
nagore  has  played  an  Important  port  in  thefuropeaa  history  of 
Bengal  It  became  a  permanent  FrcBch  settlement  in  i68g,  bnl 
did  not  rise  to  any  importance  till  the  time  of  Dl^ileia,  during 
tboasand  brick  bouses  were 


by  an  EaiJish  Beet 
and  captured;  the  fntifications  and 
houses  were  afterwards  demolished.  On  peace  bdngcstabli^icd 
the  town  was  restored  to  the  French  In  i;^].  When  hostilitte* 
afterwards  broke  out  in  r7$4ii'  wasagidn  token  posaeaoon  of  by 
the  English,  and  was  held  by  them  till  1S16,  whrnitwasateoond 
tiinegiven  up  to  the  French;  it  has  ever  shica  remained  in  their 
possenSon.  All  the  former  commercial  gnndeui  of  Chander- 
ntgore  hat  now  passed  amy,  and  at  present  It  is  little  more 
thaaa  quiet  suburij  of  Calcutta,  without  any  cxtemal  trada.  The 
European  town  is  timaled  at  the  bottom  of  a  besutUul  reach  id 
the  Uo^,  with  dean  wide    -  -  - 


thonmghlann,  and  nani  deg 
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RtidcDCM  along  the  rivobank.  Tlir  aalharilia  of  Chaodcnii- 
gait  ate  lubjeft  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  govfrnor-ecDoat  of 
pondicherry,  to  whom  u  confided  tbc  gcncnt  covcmiBrnl  of 
all  the  French  poueuiora  in  India. 

CHAMDLER.  HSKBY  WILUAM  (i8iS-iS8«),  Engttih  Kbalar, 
was  bom  ia  London  on  the  jist  ol  January  iSiS.  In  1S4S  he 
entered  Pembli^e  College,  Oifoid,  when  he  was  elected  fellow 
in  1853.  Id  lS6y  he  succeeded  H.  L.  Manael  as  Waynfiete  pro- 
fessor of  moial  and  metaphysical  philosc^y,  and  in  1S&4  was 
appointed  curator  of  Ute  Bodleian  library.  He  died  by  his  own 
hand  in  Oidon)  on  the  i6th  of  May  1889.  He  was  chiefly  known 
as  an  AristolelBD  ichoUi,  ind  bii  knowledge  at  the  Greek  com- 
meniaton  on  ArbiDlle  was  profound.  He  oiUccted  a  v»t  zmoun  t 
of  nuterial  for  an  edition  of  the  fragnieali  of  bis  (avoutile  author, 
but  on  the  appearance  of  Valentine  Bose'i  work  in  1886  be 
abandoned  the  idea-  TwoworksonIhebiljliogra[Ayof  Aratolle^ 
A  Calalapa  of  EdUinu  oj  AHiIMU's  NUamackan  Elkia  md  oj 
WfrkI  illMUrslw  g/  them  prinlei  in  Me  ijM  cenlnry  (1868),  and 
A  Clvpiuiiicaol  Indti  In  EdUimi  c/  ArisMk'i  Hicimiicktan 
Elkia.  owt  ejWarkiiBaaralnKeStiumlnmaitOriiitiefFHalint 
l"799  (1878), are  of  great  value.  Chandler's  collection  of  works 
on  Ar^Louliao  literature  is  now  in  Che  library  of  Pembroke 
Coilege.  l^PticlicdltilriiduaimtaGruli  AcaHluaaoBl\a,\, 
ed.  min.  1S77)  it  the  standard  work  in  Enlist. 

CHANDLER.  RICHAHD  (1738-1810),  British  antiquary,  was 
bom  in  17^8  at  Elson  in  Hampshire,  and  educated  at  Winchester 
and  at  Queen's  and  Magdalen  Colleges,  Oiford.  His  first  work 
consisted  of  fragments  from  (he  mlrwr  Greek  poets,  with  notes 
(£;ili<vil  Craaa,  r7jg);  and  in  176]  he  published  a  fine  edition 
of  the  Arundelian  maiUea,  Uarmera  Oioniaaia.  with  a  Latin 
tianslatioo,and  a  number  of  suggestions  for  supplying  thelacunae. 
He  was  leat  by  the  Dilettanti  Sodety  with  Nicholas  Revetl, 
an  architect,  and  Pars,  a  painter,  to  explore  the  antiquities  of 
Ionia  and  Greece  (t76j-r766)i  and  the  result  of  their  work  was 
the  two  magnificent  folios  of  ionlao  antiquities  pubhsbed  in  T76g. 
He  subsequently  held  several  church  ptcferments.  including  the 
rectory  of  Tylehunt,  in  BerkBhirei  where  he  died  on  the  9th  of 
February  rgro.  Other  worka  by  Chandler  were  Iiucriplionri 
Anli^tuu  plerae^ve  nmdum  eiiia*  (Ovfard,  1774];  Travdt  i* 
A^  Uinor  (ms);  Travd,  in  &««  {.776);  Hirtwy  0/  Ilium 
(1803),  in  which  he  asserted  the  accuracy  of  Homer'a  geography. 
His  Liji  a/  Biilurt  WaywJItH.  lord  bj«li  chancelloi  to  Heniy  VI., 
I^jpcired  in  i8rr. 

A  CDOiplece  edition  (with  iiMeabv  RfvHI)  of  the  TVokIi  ■'■  Aiia 
Hilar  and  Crtta  was  pubiislicd  byS.  Cburton  (Oifoid,  iSi]),  with 

CHAHDLER.  lAMnBL  (rfgj-rTM),  English  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  in  1693  at  Uungerford,  in  Berkshire,  where  his 
(alhei  was  a  mmisler.     He  was  sent  to  school  al  Gloucc 
where  he  began  a  lifelong  friendship  with  Bishop  Butler 
Archbishop  Seeker;  and  he  afterwards  studied  at  Leiden, 
talents  and  learning  were  such  that  he  was  elected  fellow  0 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  was  made  D.D.  of  1 
burgh  and  Claagow.     He  also  received  offers  of  high  prefermr 
the  Church  of  England.     These  he  refused,  remaining  to  thi 
of  bis  life  In  (be  position  of  a  Presbyterian  minister.     He 
moderately  CalvinJtIic In  bigvkwi  and  leaned  towards  Ariai 
He  took  a  leading  part  In  (he  deist  controvtrBiet  of  the  time, 
discussed  with  some  of  the  blsbi^  the  posubQiiy  ol  an  ■c(  of 
comprehension.    From  r7r6tor7a6he(Heachedat  Pecktaam, 
for  forty  years  he  was  pastor  of  a  meeting^iouse  in  Old  Jci 
During  two  or  three  years,  having  fallen  into  pecuniary  dist 
Ihrou^  the  failure  of  the  Smith  S«  scheme,  he  kept  a  book-shop 
m  the  Poultry.     On  the  death  of  George  n.  in  r76a  Char  ' 
published  asemuc  in  which  he  compared  that  king  to  King  Di 
This  vfew  WIS  atucked  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  TVie  Hiriory  of  lie 
lfaaafl0'(WfMmH«r(,fnwhichlheatitboreonplaLnedof  the 
parallel  w  u  icfslt  to  Ibe  ble  king,  and,  following  I^eire  Btyie, 
eihibiled  Xiog  David  ai  an  example  of  per£dy,  lust  and  cruclCy. 
Chandler  ooodeaanded  to  reply  firat  in  a  review  of  the  tract 
(i7«i)  and  then  in  .4  CrfdHl  Hfilsry  t/Ue  Ii/(  p/ ZJorfif,  which  Is 
pabapa  tb*  best  ol  his  pndactioiu.    TU>  work  wu  fust  com- 


pleted when  he  died,  on  the  gthol  May  17^6.  HeIell4TOb.0f 
B(nans(r7U),  and  a  paraphrase  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Calatiant 
nd  Ephe^ana  (r777),  sevsal  works  on  the  eviderrixs  of  Cbdsti- 
nity,  and  vaiious  pamphlets  afpiiiut  Roman  Catbolicisffl. 
CHAHDLKR.  ZACHAUAH  (1813-1870),  American  politiciaa, 
'as  bom  at  Bedford,  New  HaopalUiE,  on  the  io(h  of  Decanber 
grj.  In  i833hsreinovedlDDtiroit.Mi<liigsD,wb(nbebeiuie 
ptosperous  dry-goods  DMrcbanL  He  Unk  a  promiiKnt  pan  as 
Whig  in  poUlirs  (wiving  as  mayor  <n  iSsi),  and,  impdled  by 
Is  siiong  an(i-ttavety  view^  actively  furthered  the  work  of 
Underground  Railroad,"  of  which  Detroit  was  one  of  the 


acipal  " 


"points 


Michigan  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  rS^7  succenkd  Lewis 
Cass  in  the  United  Sutes  Senate,  serving  unta  rgjs.and  at  once 
taking  his  stand  with  the  most  radical  opponents  of  slavery 
MtensioD.  WbeD theCivil WarbecioKinevitablebeendeavoiired 
a  impress  upon  Ibe  North  the  necessity  of  taking  eatraordiury 
neasurcs  for  the  preservation  of  the  UnlcHi.  After  the  fall  of 
Fort  Sumter  he  advocated  the  enlistment  of  500,000  instead  of 
r  j,ooo  men  for  a  long  instead  of  a  short  term,  and  the  vigoroua 
ihfoTccment  of  conhscation  measures.  In  July  rS6i  be  Bkade  a 
litter  attack  in  the  Senate  on  Genenl  Geoige  B.  UcCMIan, 
charging  him  with  incompetency  and  lack  of  **  nerve."  ThiDil^lH 
the  war  he  allied  himself  with  the  moat  nifical  of  the  Kc- 
pufalican  faction  in  opposition  to  President  liiunln's  policy,  atbd 

Lbsequently  became  one  of  the  tHtterest  opponents  ol  Prc^enl 
Johnun'a  plan  ol  reconstruction.     From  October  T875tB  March 

87  7  he  was  secretary  of  theinterwr  in  the  cabiaet  of  Pre^dent 
Grant,  suceecding  Colombus  Deta»  CiSa9-r8g6).  In  tKj6,  as 
chairman  of  the  rutionat  repablican  committee,  be  managed 
tbeismpaignof  HaycsagaiutTiidefl.  In  February  1879  he  was 
re-elected  In  the  Senate  to  succeed  Isaac  P.  Christiancy  (t8i>- 
rSga),  and  soon  afterwards,  in  a  speech  cmuxming  Mexkaq 
War  pensions,  bitterly  denounced  JeAerson  Davit.  He  died  at 
Chiogo,  Illinois,  on  the  isi  of  NovembCT  1879.  By  hb  rtir*. 
ordinary  force  cl  cbaiacter  he  eieicised  a  wide  persoiial  infloence 
during  bit  lilelime,  but  failed  to  siasip  hb  periooality  upon  any 
mcnsurc  or  policy  of  lasting  importance.  - 

CHAHDOS,  BABWS  AHD  DUKBS  OP.  TV  Ea^iah  title  ol 
Chaiulos  began  as  a  barony  in  i;s4,  and  was  (ontilfaed  in  the 
lamily  ol  Brydges  (becoming  a  dukedom  in  T7I!i)  till  irSg.  In 
18]]  the  dukedom  was  revived   in   nnmenan  with  that    ol 

Joes  Bumdces,  rst  Baron  Chandos  (c.  I490^IS57).  a  ion  ol 
Sir  Giles  Btydgcs,  or  Bruges  (d.  i5it),  was  a  prtnlneDt  6gnre 
at  the  EngUshcoort  during  the reignsof  Henry  vm,  Ed wud  VI. 
and  Ihfary.  He  took  part  in  suf^ressing  the  rebetljon  oi  Six 
Thomas  Wyal  In  1  .^54,  and  as  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  Loodoa 
during  (he  earlier  part  of  Mary's  reign,  bad  the  custody,  not  only 
ol  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  of  Wyat,  but  for  a  ihort  time  of  the 
princess  Elisabeth.  He  was  created  Baton  Cbandoa  at  SuiMey 
in  15:4,  one  of  his  ancestors,  Alice,  being  a  grand-daueliler  ol 
SrT^omasChandosCd.  t375}.andllediedinManJii55T.  The 
three  succeeding  barons,  direct  descendants  of  the  tst  Inron, 
were  all  members  of  parliament  and  persons  of  Bome  impoetaDce. 
Grey,  jth  Baron  Chandos  (c.  ij8o-i6it),  lord-lieutenant  at 
ClouccslerEhlre,'Was  called  the  "  king  of  the  Cotawolds,"  (rwinf 
to  bis  generosity  and  his  magnificent  style  of  living  at  his 
residence,  Sudeley  Caslte.  He  has  been  regarded  by  Horace 
Walpolc  and  otbeti  as  the  author  of  tome  asays,  fime  Sai- 
(Ktnre.  Hiseldereon  George,  6th  Baron  Chandos  (i6fD-i65S\ 
was  a  suj^wrter  of  Charles  I.  during  his  struggle  with  PaiKanicnt, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  first  battle  erf  Newbury  in  1643. 
He  had  six  daughten  but  no  sons,  and  after  Hie  death  of  his 
brother  William  in  1676  the  barony  came  to  a  kimman,  Sr 
James  Biydges,  Bart.  (T641-1714),  who  wai  En^ish  ambasMdor 
to  Constantinotie  from  1S80  to  1685. 

JuMES  BrtpceS,  rat  duke  of  Chandot  (1673-1744),  bob  and 
heir  of  the  last-named,  had  been  member  of  pailjjurtent  for 
Hereford  fnnn  1698  to  1714,  and.  three  daya  tifler  his  fatbei's 
death,  was  created  Viscount  mitoa  and  earl  ot  CcniuToa. 
For  e^t  yean,  from  170!  10171],  dmbigUw  War  of  a|e%aaU 
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ru  paymuter-geunl  of  (be  lorcti  >bnnd, 
and  in  tbi>  upadly  he  unu»d  gml  nollh.  In  i>ig  Ik  wai 
crrmtcd  rauqueaiof  CtnurvoDuid  duke  of  Cb&ndos.  Tbcdukc 
ii  cUefly  lememberHi  on  iccount  of  hii  amaaaoa  with  Hudd 
■nd  with  Pope.  He  built  a  majpaiticcnl  tuioe  at  Cinom  atmt 
£dfwat«  ia  Middleser,  ud  is  uid  lo  have  conCemplated  tlie 
confltnJCtiOQ  of  a  private  load  between  tbit  pJace  and  Ilia  un- 
finiilied  bouse  in  Cavendisb  Square^  London.  Foi  over  two 
yean  Handel,  employed  by  Cbandoa,  lived  at  Canona,  when 
he  ccmpoKd  bia  oreioria  EUJur.  Pope,  wbo  in  his  Moral  Eueji 
{Efiillt  It  Ikf  Earl  nf  BatliHpim)  doubllcia  deacribed  Canwu 
under  the  piite  of  "  Tinon's  Villa,"  relerred  to  the  duke  in  the 
tine,  "Thua  (ndous  Cbandoa  ia  belov'd  at  aight";  but  Swift, 
IcB  complimentaiy,  called  bim  "a  great  coinplicr  wiib  every 
couiL"  The  poet  was  csricalured  by  Hogarth  for  his  luppoMd 
Mivility  to  the  duke.  OuukIdi,  obo  waa  lord-lieu lenanl  of  the 
countieaal  Hereford  and  Radnor,  sndc)i*DCelkir  of  the  university 
of  St  Andrews,  became  involved  in  fiaandal  diSculIiea,Bnd  alter 
bii  death  on  the  gib  of  August  1744  Cuods  wa:  pulled  dom. 
He  wat  succeeded  by  his  aoa  Henry,  ind  duke  (i7o8'i7)i},  and 
fnndtan  James,  3rd  duke  (i7]i-i7Sg],  On  Ibc  death  of  the 
ktler  without  sons  in  September  ijSq  all  his  tilln,  eatepi 
that  ol  Baron  Kinloas,  became  eitinct,  although  a  dainunt 
uo«e  for  ihe  barony  of  Diandoi  ol  Sudeky.  The  ird  duiie'i  only 
diughler,  Anna  Eliiabetb,  who  became  Baroness  KinJos^  on 
hei  fatber'i  death,  waa  married  in  1796  to  Riclurd  Ccenville, 
4lttrwBrds  marqueas  of  Buckingham;  and  in  i3ij  this  nobleman 
w*>citsteddu]ceolBuckinghamandChando3(see  BucitiNOii*ii, 

Ste  G.  E,  C(okayn().  Comfkit  Pcrmti  (iSaj-iS^S):  and  J.  E. 
Robimiii,  Tit  Priiutly  Ckaiiat.  i-i,  the  lit  duke  (ibgjj. 

CHANDOS.  BIB  JOHN  (^1370),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
English  commaoders  of  tbe  14th  century.  He  is  found  al  the 
tiege  of  Cambrai  in  ij37,  and 


At  tl 


if  Poitiers 


n  1356.  i 


day  and  saved  tbe  life  of  tbe  Black  Prince,  For  these  services 
Edward  HI.  midehimaknightoflbeCatier.gave  him  the  lauds 
of  the  viscount  of  Saint  Sauveur  in  Colealin,  and  appointed 
htm  his  lieulenant  in  France  and  vice*hambcrlaio  of  the  royai 
household.  In  ijbi  he  waa  made  constable  of  Aquilaine,  and 
won  the  victories  of  Auny  [>364}  and  Navatit  in  Spain  (136;} 
over  Duguesdin.  He  was  seneschal  of  Poitou  in  1369,  and  was 
mortally  wounded  at  tbe  bridge  of  Lussac  near  Poitiers  on  the 
]ist  of  December.  He  died  on  the  following  day,  the  isl  of 
Januaty  1370- 

See  Benumin  mion.  "John  Chandos.  Conndable  d'Aquitaine 
tt  Senkhalde  Poilou."  m  Itte  Rrtut  itt  fmmcrs  it  I'tfisl  liSa}. 

CRAHDRAGDPTA  HAHRYA  (reigned  jii'>o6  B.c),  known 
lo  the  Crceki  as  Sandiacotius,  founder  of  the  Maurya  empire 
and  Gist  paramount  ruler  of  India,  was  Ihe  soi 
Magadha  by  a  woman  of  humble  origin,  whose 
and  whose  name,  Mura.  iisaid  to  have  been  the  origin  ol  ihatol 
Mauiyaassumed  by  bis  dynasty  As  a  youth  he  was  driven  into 
eiile  by  his  kinsman,  the  leignlng  king  ol  Magadha.  In  ihe 
counc  ol  bis  wanderings  he  mfl  Alciander  tbe  Great,  and, 
according  to  Plutarch  {Alaamlir.  cap.  61).  encouraged  him  to 

popularity  of  tbe  reigning  monarch.  During  his  eiilc  he  collected 
■  large  force  of  the  warlike  clans  ol  the  ncrih-Kest  frontier,  and 
«D  die  death  of  Alexander  attacked  the  Macedonian  garrisons 
and  conquered  the  Punjab.  He  neil  altacked  Magadha,  de- 
throned and  slew  the  king,  his  enemy,  with  every  member  of 
his  family,  and  established  himiell  on  the  throne  (jii).  The 
great  army  scquiicd  from  bia  piedcceiaor  he  increased  until  it 
reached  the  lolsl  ol  30,000  cavaby,  9000  elcphanls,  and  600,000 
infantry;  and  with  tbis  huge  force  he  overran  all  norlhem  India, 
establishing  bia  empire  from  tbe  Arabian  Sea  10  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  In  305  Seleucua  Nicator  crossed  the  Indus,  but  was 
defeated  by  Chandiagnpta  and  forced  10  a  humiliating  peace 
(303).by  which  tbe  empire  of  tbe  latter  was  still  farther  eilendcd 
in  the  north.  About  sii  years  bier  Chandragupta  died,  leaving 
hu  empire  to  bia  son  Bindutura. 


An  eicallent  account  oi  tbe  court  aad  adninistTBtiTe  ayMcm 

o£  Chandragupta  lua  been  preserved  In  the  fragmenti  ol  Mega^ 
tbenea,  who  came  toPatallputnaa  the  envoy  of  S^ucni  shortly 
after  303.  The  government  waa,  of  courae,  autocratic  and  even 
tyrannous,  but  It  waa  or^nlaed  on  an  elaborate  aystem,  army 
and  dvd  service  being  administered  by  a  series  of  boards,  while 
the  dtiea  wen  governed  by  muuidpal  commissioneis  reipanaible 
for  public  order  and  tbe  upkeep  ul  public  woika.  Chandra- 
gupta himself  is  described  as  Uvfng  in  baibark  splendour, 
appearing  in  puUic  only  to  bear  causes,  ofier  aacrlSce,  or  to  go 
on  military  and  bunting  expeditions,  sod  withal  ao  fearful  of 
assassisatioo  tbat  be  never  slept  two  nights  running  In  tlte  aoms 


See  J.  W.  MacCrindle,  Aaclaa  Imiia , 
'   -  -■»  (Cakulta.  iSn):  V.  A.  Sn_._.  __  . 
1908);  alio  the  an  idea  Itcdu:  MiiUiry,^ 


(Oifoid,  1908);  alio  the  arttdea  lvoiA:lliiiiry,miiA  Ihs 

CRAHMUriBH.  RCOLU  ANn  TBfcraDLB  (ikJ-iSI'T). 
French  general,  was  bora  al  Autun  sb  the  >6th  of  April  1793. 
Educated  at  St  Cyr,  he  served  for  a  shivt  tine  fa  the  bodyguard 
of  Louit  XVIII.,  and  entered  tbe  line  as  a  Hcnteunt  in-January 
iSrj.  He  achieved  dislinciion  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1813, 
and  became  captain  in  iSij.  In  iSjo  he  (Dtered  the  Royal 
Guard  and  was  sent  to  Africa,  where  be  totdi  pan  in  tbe  Mascara 
expedition.  ProraDted  commanduit  in  1S3S,  be  distinguished 
himself  under  Marshal  Oausel  in  tbe  caTOpaign  against  Ahmed 
Pasha,  bey  of  Consiantine,  and  became  lieutenant-coknel  in 
iBj7.  The  put  he  look  !n  tbe  eipedition  of  Poites-de-^er 
gained  him  a  colonelcy,  and  his  lucceai  against  the  Hajutaa  and 
Kabyles,  the  cnna  of  tlM  Legion  of  Honour.     Three  more  yean 

lie  camp  in  1S40,  and  of  Ueulenanl-generai  m  t84j.  In  t847  ha 
hdd  the  Algitn  divisional  command.  He  visited  France  eaily 
in  tS4S,  assisted  tbe  ptoviiionsl  gmremitunt  to  eataUiab  order, 
and  returned  to  Africa  In  May  to  aucceed  General  Cavalgnac  In 
the  government  of  Algeiia.  He  was  speedily  recalled  on  his 
election  to  the  general  aaaembly  for  tbe  department  of  the  Seinc^ 
and  received  the  command  ol  the  Natloiial  Guard  nf  Paris,  to 
which  was  added  soon  afterwards  that  of  tbe  troops  in  Paris, 
altogeiber  nearly  roo.ooo  men.  He  held  a  high  place  and 
eierdsed  great  InHuence  in  the  complicated  politics  of  the  neit 
two  years.  In  1S49  he  received  tbe  grand  cross  of  tbe  Legion 
of  Hofwur.  An  avowed  enemy  of  republican  institutions,  he 
held  a  unique  positinn  in  upholding  the  powec  ol  tbe  president; 
but  in  January  1S51  he  opposed  Louis  Napoleon'a  policy,  waa 
in  consequence  deprived  of  his  double  command,  and  at  the 
cnp  d'Ual  in  December  was  arrealed  and  sent  to  Mains,  until 
bis  banishment  from  France  by. the  decree  of  the  Qlb  ti  January 
iSj).  He  returned  to  France'after  Ihe  general  amneaiy,  and 
resided  in  his  eataie  in  the  department  of  Sadne-et-Loire.  In 
i87oheheldnacommand.bi]t  was  present  with  The  headquarters, 
and  afler«'ards  with  Baiaine  in  Meu.  He  was  employed  on  an 
unsuccessful  mission  10  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  commanding 
the  Cermin  army  whirb  besieged  Ueti,  and  on  the  capitulation 
became  a  prisoner  of  war.  Al  the  annbtice  he  returned  10  Fans, 
and  in  iSli  was  elected  lo  Ihe  National  Assembly  by  four  depart- 
IDenl*.andS31lorlheSomme.  Helookanactiveparl  in  polilici^ 
defended  the  conduct  of  Marshal  Baiaine,  and  served  on  the 
CDmmitlcewhicbclaharaied  the  monarchical  constilution.  Wbes 
the  comle  de  Chsmbord  refused  tbe  compromise,  he  moved 
the  resolution  to  extend  the  executive  power  lor  ten  years  lo 
Marshal  MacMabon.  Hewaselecteda  lifesenator  iniB75.  He 
died  in  Pails  on  the  I4tb  of  February  iBjj. 

CUAKO-CHOW.  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province  oL  Fu-kien, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Lung  Kiang,  3;  m.  W.  of  Amoy.  It  is 
surrDiinded  by  a  wall  4I  m.  in  dicumfeienre,  which,  however, 
includes  a  good  deal  of  open  ground.     The  streets  art  paved  with 


bridge.  800  It,  long,  (onstrucled  of  wooden  plank 


id  by  a 
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induitrUl  oUbUihnMDU.    lU  poputetioa  ii  Mtinutcd  it  tboat 

ClUm  GBUH.  fau  (u^g-m?),  ChlncK  Turin  nn  »>d 
Invdler,  wuborn  in  114S.  In  1119  be  ma  Invited  by  Jeoihii 
Ebui,  faundu  ot  the  Monfiol  empice  atid  greitat  oi  Atbiik 
coaquenn,  to  viiit  bim.  Jeoi^'  letter  of  [nvitation,  duled  Uie 
ijth  of  May  iiig  Ifiy  prewni  Rckooing),  biu  been  preterved, 
tnd  is  uDong  the  cunosilies  ot  biitoty;  here  the  terrible  wunor 
appean  a  «  meek  dudpLe  of  wudom,  modest  uid  simple, 
liiaost  Socntic  id  hb  selE-eiuniDalion,  ilive  to  muiy  irf  tbe 
deepest  truths  of  LfeudEoveniment.  Chug  Chun  obeyed  this 
•ummous;  and  leaving  his  home  Id  ShantuDg  (Febniuy  iiao) 
journeyed  first  to  PekiDg.  Laming  that  JcDghiz  had  gone  fur 
vest  upon  fresh  conquests,  the  sage  stayed  the  winter  in  Peking. 
In  February  mi  he  started  again  and  crossed  eastern  Mongolia 
to  the  camp  of  Jenghii'  biother  Ujughen,  neai  Like  BSrot  Buyur 
in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Kerulun-Amur.  Thence  he  Iravellcd 
aouth-westwatd  up  the  Kcniiun,  crossed  the  Karakonim  region 
in  Dorthszntral  Mongolia,  and  u  came  to  the  Chinese  Altai, 
pTobabJy  passing  near  the  present  Uliassutai.  After  traversing 
the  AJtai  he  visited  BishtaJig,  answering  to  the  modern  Urumtsi, 
and  moved  along  the  north  side  of  Ihe  TIan  Shan  range  to  lake 
Sairam,  Almalig  (or  Kulja),  and  the  rich  valley  ol  the  Hi.  We 
then  trace  him  la  the  Chu,  over  this  river  to  Talis  and  the 
Tashkent  ttgion,  and  over  the  Jutrtes  (or  Syr  Duia)  to  Samar- 
kand, where  he  halted  (or  come  months.  Fmally,  through  the 
"  Iron  Cues  "  of  Termii,  over  tlie  Oius,  and  by  way  of  Balkh 
and  northern  Afghanistan,  Chang  Chun  leached  Jenghii'  camp 
near  the  Hindu  Kuih.    RelumiDg  home  he  followed  much  lie 

occur,  such  as  a  visit  to  Kuku-khoto.    He  was  bsck'in  Peking 

pedilion  (the  Si  yi»  ki.  written  by  his  pupil  and  companion  LI 
Chi  Chang]  wederi  ve  some  of  the  most  lailMul  and  vivid  pdctores 
ever  dnwn  of  nalun  and  man  hclwcen  the  Great  Wall  ol  China 
and  Kabul,  between  Ihe  Aral  and  the  Tcllow  Sea:  we  may 
particuhiriy  notice  ttie  sketcbei  of  the  Mongols,  and  ot  the 
people  ol  Samarkand  and  its  neighbourhood i  the  account  of 
the  Icrtnity  and  products  of  the  latter  RgioB,  ai  of  the  III  valley, 
at  or  oeu  Almalig-Kutja;  and  the  description  of  varlout  great 
mountain  rangea.  peaks  and  dehles,  such  as  Ihe  Chinese  Alul, 
the  TLan  Shan,  Mt  Bogdo-tJa  (t),  and  the  Iron  Gates  of  Teimit. 
There  is.  moreover,  a  noteworthy  reference  to  a  Und  apparently 
idenllcal  with  the  uppermost  valley  oi  the  Yenisei.  Afl>  ' 
return  Chang  Chun  lived  at  Peking  till  his  death  on  the  fjrd  of 
July  1117.  By  Older  of  Jenghii  some  of  the  former  imperial 
garden  grounds  were  made  over  to  him,  for  Ihe  foundation  of 
TaoisI  monastery. 

Sec  E.  BielEchnrider.  JitHuKt  Stumliti  frm  Biairm  Aiiat 
Siura;.  vol.  <.  pp.  U-ioe,  where  a  eonplete  tnnslation  of  th 

Daicii  of  HaSin  C'apal^r- "'■  S19'  '      (C.  R.  B.l 

CHAHOe  (derived  through  tbe  Fr.  from  tbe  Late  La  t.famiiiia 

tanHert^  to  barlcr;  the  ultimate  derivatloD  ii  probably  Iroi 

the  root  which  appears  in  the  Gr.  t6jamo,  to  bcndl,  properly 

or  variitioD,  so  am^lied  to  the  moon'a  paa&ing  Fmm  one  phase 
another,    llie  UK  o(  the  word  for  a  idacc  of  commercial  buiinc 
has  usually  been  taken  to  be  a  shortened  form  of  Eichange  (g.t.) 
and  so  is  alien  written  'Change.    The  tftm  EJi^iik  Dittimary 
points  out  that  "  change  "  appeaii  earlier  than  "  exchange  " 
In  Ihii  Mue.    "  Change  "  Is  particularly  used  ol  coins  of  lowc 
di^nominalion  given  in  lubititulloD  lot  those  of  larger  denotnina- 
Uon  or  (or  a  note,  cheque,  tic.,  and  also  tor  Ihe  balance  o(  a 
paid  larger  than  that  which  is  due.    A  further  application  is 
in  bell'iinging,  of  the  variations  in  order  in  which  a  peal  of 
may  be  rung.    The  term  usually  eidudea  the  rin^ng  ol  Ihe  hells 
according  to  the  diatonic  scale  in  which  they  are  hung  (see  Bell). 
It  is  from  a  coralunation  of  tliese  two  meanings  that  the  thieves' 
slang  phrase  "ringing   the  changes"  arista^  it  denotes  Ihe 
various  melhods  by  which  wrong  change  may  be  given  or 
uunieifeit  coin  fiaaiod. 


r,  espedally  in  Ihe  case  of  lubstitutiODS  popnluly 

0  be  Ihnn^  fairy  agency.    Then  was  lonaerly  a 

wideqmad  supentllion  that  infants  were  KHiiclimc*  Uslo) 

Iheir  cradles  by  the  fairies.    Any  qiedally  peevish  or  *«>Uy 

'  was  regarded  ai  a  diangcting,  the  word  comiDg  Ht  laat  to 

hnost  synonymous  with  imbecility.    It  wu  thooght  thai 

the  elves  could  only  effect  the  exchange  before  ehzisteiiiiig,  aad 

In  the  highlands  of  Scotland  babie*  wen  strictly  watered  tQI 

then.    Stiype  slates  that  In  hi*  time  tnidwivea  had  to  lake  an 

oath  binding  theoselvei  lo  be  no  party  to  the  theft  or  eidiange 

of  babio.    lie  bdief  Is  referred  to  by  Sbakeqieare,  Spenser 

and  other  author*.    Pennant,  writing  in  1796,  layt:  "bi  this 

itury  a  poor  mtlagcr,  who  lived  near  the  spot,  had  a 

child  who  grew  uncommonly  peevish;  the  parents  atlrfbuted 

ind  imagined  it  was  a  changeling.    Tliey  twA 

the  child,  put  it  in  a  cradle,  and  left  il  all  night  bemth  the 

..  »  .       _  .  ..  ^  hopes  that  the  (y^uydd  tf£  or  fairy  fainily 

heir  own  before  morning.    When  monung  cahw 

they  found  Ihe  child  perfectly  quiet,  so  went  away  wilh  it,  quite 

)nBnDed  in  their  belief  "  (Totr  in  SteOand,  ijti,  p.  it;). 

See  W.  Wirt  Slkes,  BriHii  CMmi  (rSBo). 

CHAMGOS.  a  tribe  of  South  Americin  Indiana  i^>  appeu 

>  have  originally  inhabited  the  Peruvian  omil.    A  few  of  Ibrcn 

ill  live  on  the  coast  of  Atacama,  oortbem  Chile.    Tbey  an  ■ 

Aarfish  lace,  never  exceeding  5  ft.  in  beighL     Their  soleoccupa- 

on  is  fishing,  and  in  former  times  they  used  boat*  of  ir^»'*d 

sealskins,  lived  in  sealskin  huts,  and  slept  on  heap*  ot  diied 

Lweed.    They  ore  a  hospitable  and  friendly  peo^de,  arkd  nrvct- 

resisled  Ihe  whites. 

CHAHORA,  or  KiNCnARi  (anc.  Cin^ra;  called  also  tiD  the 

cne  of  Caracalls,  Cermankepdis,  after  Ihe  emperor  Claudius), 

the  chief  lawn  of  a  ssnjak  of  the  same  name  in  tbe  Kaslamuri 

vitayet,  Asia  hfinor,  tilualed  in  a  rich,  wcU-witered   valley; 

■>  ft.    Ill*  ground  is  Imprcgnalcd  with  salt,  and 

unhealthy.    Pop.  [1894)  is.fiji,  of  whom  loSfi  SJC 

Christians  (CuinetJ.    Ganeri,  the  capital  of  the  Paphla^goniaa 

kingdom  of  Delolanis  Fhiladelphus,  son  of  Castor,  was  taken 

the  Roman  province  of  GiLitia  on  bis  death  to  6-;  a.c 
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the  hill  behind  the  modem  city, 
ol  a  late  fortress;  while  the  Soman  city  occnpted  tbe  sic  ol  the 
modem.  In  Christian  times  Gangra  was  Ihe  metropolitan  see 
of  Paphtagonia.  In  the  qlh  century  the  town  was  the  scene  al 
an  important  ecclesiastical  synod. 

Syiad  cj  Gani^t. — Contectom  as  to  Ihe  dale  of  this  synod 
vary  from  J41  to  3^6.  All  that  can  be  alhimed  with  certainly 
Is  thai  it  was  held  about  Ihe  middle  ol  Ihe  4th  century.  The 
synodal  letter  states  that  twenly^ne  bishops  assembled  to  lake 
action  concerning  Eustathius  (M  SeltasIeP)  and  his  followers. 
who  contemned  marriage,  disparaged  the  office*  of  the  church. 
hddcanveuliclesDl  their  nwn,  wore  a  peculiar  dress,  deitounced 
riches,  and  aSectcd  especial  sanctity.  The  synod  condetriMd 
the  Eustathian  practices,  declaring  however,  with  remarkable 
moderation,  that  it  was  not  virginity  that  was  condemned,  but 
the  dishonouring  of  marriage;  not  poverty,  but  tfie  di^nragr- 
ment  of  honest  and  benevolent  wealth;  ml  asceticism,  but 
spiritual  pride;  not  individual  piety,  but  dishonotiring  ihe 
bouse  of  God.  The  tweoly  canon*  ol  Gangra  were  dedartd 
ecumenical  by  Ihe  council  of  Chalcedon,  451. 

Set  Manji  ii.  pp.  loojj-Tias;  Hardouin  1.  pp.  SJO-S40:  Refek 
ind  ed.,  L  pp.  777  sqq-  (English  tiani.  ii.  pp.  JJJ  aqq.). 

CHAKXEL  nLAHDS  (French  Ha  fttrmaiiia),  ■  groi^  d 
i)laTidsinlheEnglishChanncl,belonglng(eiceptlheIlcsCbau9cy) 
lo  Great  Britain.  (For  mip,  see  Eholahd,  Section  VI.)  TVy 
lie  between  4B*  jo'  and  49*  45'  N.,  and  I*  jo*  and  1°  45*  W.. 
along  Uie  French  coasl  of  (!olentin  (depattmeat  of  Manche). 
at  a  distance  of  4  to  40  m.  from  it,  within  the  great  rectangnlai 
bay  of  which  the  northward  bom  Is  Cape  La  Hague.    The  gmta 

groups  of  islands  and  rocks  are  often  dangerous  lo  navigation. 
The  nearest  point  of  the  English  coast  to  the  Chanod  Itlaa^ 


Ii  Ponluid  BID,  *  lillle  over  50  m.  north  of  tht  nonlienimbu 
outlier  of  11k  ulands.  The  tol«l  taod  ices  of  the  iiliDdg  is  iboul 
75  iq.  BL  (48,08]  icrei);  and  the  pDjjuUtioa  in  1901  wu  9s.fii8. 
The  principal  individuil  Istinds  4re  fourt— jEissy  (am  45 
«(.-m.,  pop.  ;>.5TA),  GuEtHiET -Una  i4-S«L- ".P^'  4<M4ffl, 
AuuNiv  (iiM  j'oSiq.  tn.,  pop.  1061),  «nd  SuK  (>Ka  nearly 
1  aq.  B ,  pop.  yn}-  Each  of  Iheit  bbnda  is  ttiaitil  Ina  upante 
uiidc.  Tbe  chief  loml  and  port  of  Jenry  it  St  Heifer;  and  d( 
Gaenaey  St  Peter  Port;  a  imall  towa  on  AldttJiey  is  called 
St  Anne.  Bejful»i"  communimiion  by  tieamfr  with  GuecnKy 
(ltd  Jeney  is  provided  on  alternate  iliys  (iDm  Southampton  and 
Weynwuth,  by'^teamen  el  the  London  A  Soulh-Wntem  and 
Cttat  Wtjtein  tailway  compania  ot  England.  Railway  com- 
nunicationa  withla  the  islands  arc  confined  to  Jersey.  Regular 
■teamship  communiealionA  are.kepi  up  from  certain  French 
tiorts,  and  looilly  between  (he  larger  islands.'  In  summer  the 
lalandt,  espeeialb'  Jmcy,  Cuemsry  and  Sark,  an  visited  by 

Tbe  islands  [all  physically  Into  four  diviiioni.  Thenoitbem- 
most,  lying  due  west  of  Cape  La  Hague,  and  aepanted  therefrom 
by  the  namni'  Race  ol  Aldemey,  Includes  that  iiland,  Burhou 
and  Oilach,  and  numeniusDlhct  isletB  wetl  o(  It,  and  WHt  again 
the  notorioul  Ciiqueta,  and  Uigry  group  of  jagged  rocks,  on  the 
hrgesl  ot  which  l>  a  powerful  lithtbouw.  Doubtful  tradition 
placei  hen  Ibe  wreck  ol  the  "  While  Ship,"  In  which  WiUian, 
•on  of  Henry  I,,  periahed  <n  iiioiin  1744  the  "Victory,"  a 
Brilith  man-of-war,  itnick  on  one  of  the  rocks,  and  among 
ctlamitin.of  modem  tiinea tht  wi«k  of  iha"  Stella,"  a  passenger 
VCMd,  in  iftpo,  nuy  be  racaiicd.  The  secfKid  division  of  Islands 
b  alao  the  most  westerlyi  it  includes  Guernsey  with  a  lew  islets 
M  the  vest,  and  to  the  east,  Suck,  Herm,  Jelhou  (inhabited 
Wtndsl  and  oiheti.  The  strait  between  CueniKy  and  Hccni 
it  called  Lilde  Rusael,  and  that  between  Hetm  and  Sark  Great 
RtuseL  Saik  b  famous  for  its  ipleadid  cliSi  and  caves,  while 
Uerm  posaesaea  ihc  remarkable  pheuom^on  of  a  shell-beach,  or 
■bore,  half-a-mile  In  length,  lormed  wholly  of  small  shells, 
which  aocumuiate  in  a  tidal  eddy  fortned  at  the  north  ol  the 
itlnd.  -To  the  aouth^aat  of  these,  acrcu  the  channel  called  La 
Dinnte,  lies  Jeisey,  focning.  with  a  tew  attendant  islets,  of 
which  the  Ecrthou  to  the  north-east  an  the  chief,  the  third 
division.  The  lourth  and  louthnnmoit  dl%4slaD  falls  Into  two 
main  subdivisions.  The  Minquieis,  tbe  m«e  western,  are  a 
coUedion  of  abrupt  rocks,  the  largest  ol  which,  Maltresee  lie, 
affords  a  landing  and  shelter  for  fishermen.  Then  easlem  sub- 
division, the  IlM  Chauwy,  lies  about  g  m.  west  by  north  of 
Granville  (In  which  commune  they  belong)  on  the  Fieoch  coast, 
and  bcloDgi  to-  Fiucc.  These  rocks  are  dose  set,  low  and 
curiously  regular  ia  forau  On  Grajide  He,  the  only  penuaoenily 
inhabited  island  (pop.  too),  some  farming  is  canied  on,  and 
several  of  the  islets  are  tempoiarily  inhabited  by  fishermen. 
Iben  ia  alio  a  little  grajiitc-quaiiying,  and  seaweed-burning 
employs  many. 

None  of  the  Islands  is  mountainous,  and  tbe  fine  scenery  for 
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the  whole  more  gcnila  than  the 

CarfoOF,— Ceologlaliy,  the  Channel  Tiland)  are  cfcMly  related 
to  (he  nclghbourini  mainland  al  Nonnandy.  With  a  It.  eiccptioni. 
to  be  netctl  lateraU  the  mckaare  of  pn-Cambnan.  perhaps  in  pri  ol 
Acchcao  age.  Th^  consist  of  masaivegcai^tM^giieisaet.  diori'— 
porphytilca,  schists  and  phyllnes,  all  of  which  are  liavcrHd 
dykea  and  veins.     In  Jersey  we  Bod  in  the  noilh-weac  corm 

Knitic  tract  extending  from  CrotDei  to  S«  Maiy  and  St  Ji 
ond  whkh  It  pa«es1ncoa  snulliianuUticpatclL    South  of 
granltea  ii  a  ■cknIDK  area,  by  St  OucnandSt  Lawrence,  and  ic 
ingtoSlAubin'sBay.    Granitic 'niassesagain  appear  round  Si  L._ 
lade's  Bay.    The  railem  half  of  the  idand  i>  far^ ely  oceupied  by 
porphyritn  and  similar  rocka  (heenstone  porphyry)  with  rfiyaliles 
■ad  devitrified  obiidlanaj  some  ot  the  latter  contain  large  ■phem- 
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.     -  .     e-schiRs  and  gneinses 
-I  (he  north  end  of  (he  island,  in  Little 

IBrichou.  .,£^ti«o[.  diabase  and  dioiito 

-e  abundant.  Alderney  consists  mainly  of  hornbleoiie  giaalte  and 
anulite.  which  arecowrrd  on  the  east  by  two  areas  of  sandstone 
hich  nay  be  of  Cambrian  act.  Ah  tnsiatite-auiite.dloriM  is  sent 
Mn  /Mine,  for  road-makAg.  Besklaa  th*  s<ibD«sed  forest  oa 
le  coast  of  Jersey  already  mentioned,  (hnvare  similar  occurrence* 
rar  St  Peter  Port  and  St  Sampson's  harbour,  and  In  Vaion  Day 
Guernsey.  Raised  beaches  are  to  be  seen  at  Kveral  points  in  the 
landa  . 

CKuwfc.— The  cUmale  fs  mild  and  very  pleasant.  In  Jeney, 
le  meftn  temperature  for  twenty  years  Is  found  to  be — in  Januaiy 
he  coldest  ntontht  t't'  F.,  in  August  (the  hottest)  63°,  mean 
inual  517°.  In  Guernsey  the  figuna  art,  lor  January  47!°, 
for  August  J9'7°,  mean  annual  49- s*.  Tbe  mean  annua!  laiafall 
ity-five  yean  in  Jersey  is  ]4-it  in.,  and  in  Guernsey  38-64 
in  Jersey  rs  considerably 


m  (he  so 


England;  and  in  Guernsey  il  is  only  a  little  less  than  in  Jersey. 
Snow  and  frost  ate  rate,  and  the  seiions  of  spring  and  autumn 
ate  pnincted.  Thick  sa-togs  are  not  uncommon,  espedally 
■n  May  and  June. 

HiirosnrfFBaM.— Tbe  flora  of  (he  Islands  fa  lemaitably  rich, 
ainudeting  their  ertent,  nearly  loao  different  species  of  plants 
uving  been  counted  throughout  the  group.  Of  timber  properly 
ipeaking  (here  Is  little,  but  the  erergreen  oak,  the  elm  and  the 
leech  ate  abuodanl.  Wheal  is  the  piindpal  grain  in  cultivation; 
lut  for  tnote  ground  la  taken  up  with  turnips  and  pofaloea, 
maogold,  pannlp  and  cariot.  The  tomato  ripens  as  In  France, 
he  Chinese  yam  has  been  soccessfuliy  grown.  There  Is  a  ' 
a  cabbage,  chiefly  cultivated  In  Jeracy,  which  shoots  up 
hmgwiwdystalklmmioio  isft.  in  heighi,  fit  fnrwalking- 
L  or  palisades.  Grapes  and  peaches  come  to  perfection  in 
gteenhouses  without  artificial  heit;  and  not  only  apples  and 
peaia  hut  oranges  and  £^  can  be  reared  in  the  open  air.  Tlio 
arbulus  ripens  its  fnilt,  and  the  camellia  dothes  itself  irilh 

height  of  i;  or  »  fl.,  and  the  magnolia  attains  the  dimensions 

abound  throughout  the  islands,  it  Is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
Guernsey  lily  with  its  rich  red  petals,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Japan. 

The  number  of  the  species  dI  the  mammalia  is  little  over 
twenty,  and  several  ot  these  have  been  Introduced  by  man. 
There  is  a  special  breed  of  hotned  cattle,  and  each  island  has  its 
own  variety,  which  is  carefully  kept  from  all  intermixture.  The 
animals  are  small  and  dtlicate,  and  marked  by  a  peculiar  yeDow 
colour  round  Iheeycsand  within  the  eats.  The  red  dnr  was  once 
indigennua,  and  the  black  tat  is  still  common  in  Aldemey,  Sark 
The  list  of  birds  ilKludes 


o  of  which  at 
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ta  of  the  islands.     There 
ed  by  a 


few  loci 

greater  variety  ol  fish,  and  the  coasts  a! 
shell-fish  and  zoophytes. 

CiMrnmenl.— For  the  purposes  of  govertunettl  tha  Channel 
Islands  (tidndbig  the  French  Chauseys)  an  diridcd  into  (wo 
divisions:— (1)  Jeney,  and  (9)  the  bailiwick  of  Guernsey,  which 
-    -     -  .  j^^^u  ^j^  the  is'      ■     ■ 


Guernsey.'    The  constitutions  of  cac 
broadly  aimilat,  but  differing  in  cert, 
may  theiefare  be  considered  together  lOr  ine  sal 
Until  tgj4  governors  were  appointed  by   Ih( 

tlon  with  (be  home  office.    The  other  crown 
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baUiS  (iuiitOjii  chief  nuglitialc,  lit  fraairair  da  rti,  repttttal- 
ing  the  ttlomey-tniFril,  iDd  Ute  ttacai  in  rut,  ot  in  CucinMy 
ihe  (BBlnUt,  itpresfnling  the  jolidior-geoenl.  In  Jmey  iht 
licemu  ii  ulso  appointtd  by  the  crown,  in  the  position  ol  i  high 
fthcrifl  (uid  coioner)^  but  his  counteip&it  Id  Giiemaey,  the 
prtttl,  'a  not » ippouleil.  The  bailiff  in  esch  island  b  prcsdcnl 
of  the  n)y»l  court,  whith  ii  compowdof  tirflvi!  juiati,  elected  [or 
life,  in  Jeraey  by  the  tatcpayera  o[  each  parish,  in  Cueniiey  by 
the  Elective  Slates,  a  body  which  alio  clecu  the  prMI,  who, 


There 


'  body  is  made  u; 


of  the  rectors  of  tlM  parishes,  the  dotaaiiuSj  or  elected  parilh 
councils  ("  doiens,"  from  theorigiiml  number  of  theii  membeis) 
Of  the  town  parish  ol  St  Peter  Poit,  the  four  cantons,  and  the 
county  patishes,  and  certain  orher  oflicialL  The  royal  court 
administers  justice  (but  in  Jersey  there  is  a  trUI  by  jury  for 
criminal  cases),  and  in  Guernsey  can  pass  temporary  ordinances 
subject  to  no  higher  body.  It  also  puts  forward  prejtts  de  ioi 
for  the  approval  of  the  Deliberative  States.     Aldenicy  and  Sark 


e  legal  ej 


wilhci 


In  both  Jersey  and  Guernsey  the  chief 
Bd'rsinistrativebodyis  the  Deliberative  Slates.  The  Jersey  Slates 
fs  composed  ol  the  Ueulensnt-govemor  (who  has^  veto  on  the 
deliberation  ol  any  question,  but  no  vole),  the  bailiR,  Jurats, 
parish  rectors,  parish  constables  and  deputies,  the  prgcvreur- 
and  aKcal,  with  right  to  spak  but  no  vole,  and  the  tiannU, 
withrighlofatlendanccDnly.  Besides  the  veto  of  the  lienienani- 
governor,  the  baitiS  has  the  power  to  diswol  from  any  measure, 


Stales 


telerr 


jsts  of  the  tnililT,  jurats,  eigh 

ind  deputie^^  vthile  the  lieutenant-governor  is  alivays 
iled  and  may  speak  If  he  attends.  By  both  States  loul 
ninlstration  is  carried  on  (largely  through  committees);  and 
Ltioos  with  the  British  parliament  are  maintained  through  the 


privy  connc; 


o  be  re^tercd  in  the  roils  of  the  royi 
idcred  lo  be  binding  until  Ibis  is  dooi 
■  moreover,  registration  may  be  held  ova*  pending  discussioD  b, 
the  States  if  any  act  Is  considered  to  menace  the  privileges  c 
theislssds.    The  tight  of  thecrowntokgislitehyotderincounc; 


properly,  i 


milarly  III 


called  Odi 

islands  are  in  the  diocese  vl  Winchester 

inboth  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  who  Is  also  . 

These  peculiar  constitutions  are  of  k 
history  of  which  is  obscure.  The  bailiS  was  originally  asiiaied 
in  his  fudicial  work  by  iliaerxnt  justices^  ibeir  place  was  later 
lakeu  by  the  elecled  juitts;  later  still  the  practice  of  summaalng 
the  States  to  assist  in  (be  passiiig  of  ordinances  was  established 
by  the  bailifl  and  jurats,  and  at  last  the  Slates  claimed  (he 
absolute  tight  of  being  consulted.  This  was  confirmed  to  ihem 
taljjr. 

It  Is  characleiislic  ol  these  islands  (bat  there  should  be 

nan  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  lony-hve  is  liable,  but  in 
Jersey  after  ten  years*  service  militiamen  are  translcrred  to  the 
Teserve.  In  Guernsey  the  age  limit  a  from  sixteen  to  Ihirly-. 
Ibree,  and  the  obligation  Is  extended  to  all  who  are  British 
vibjecta,  and  draw  income  Irom  a  profession  practised  in  the 
Island.  Gairisons  of  regular  troops  are  maintained  in  ail  three 
Islands.  Taxation  is  hght  In  the  Islands,  and  pauperism  is 
practically  unknowiL 
In  T«i4  the  revann  of  Janey  i 

g.6jBl  the  revenue  of  Guernsey  wi 
,385.  TTie  pubCc  debt  In  the  n.,— ,^—. 
,  ^  'fM/W,  In  J.^T^y  the  annual  reverues  from, crown  righ 
(principally  •eTfneunal  due*.  houKs  artd  lands  and  tithes)  amoui 
— ""ntflTtKNandaboMiCjeiDlireQilned  to  the  pavniaiter-|enFri 
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be  fivounble  in  Ihe 
Ihe  (round  is  carefully  and  iiuelli- 
geolly  cultivatrd,  and  a  considerable  proportion  is  allotlcd  to 
matkel-gardening.  The  collages  are  neat  and  comfortable, 
lbs  hedges  wcll-uimnud,  arid  tbe  toads  kepi  in  excellent  repair. 
There  Is  a  considerable  eipoct  trade  in  agrkullural  produce  and 
■lock,  including  vegetables'  and  Iruit,  la  fish  (the  £sheriei 
forming  an  important  industry)  and  b)  Utae.  There  is  no 
manufaciure  of  importance.  The  InhablUDU  abate  in  comima 
tbe  right  ol  collecting  and  burning  Maweed  (called.  sroiV]  lor 
manure.  The  cutting  ol  the  weed  (viaicjdng)  became  a  cere- 
monial occasion,  Uking  place  ai  (ime*  fixed  by  the  (ovtmiiicni, 
and  connected  with  popular  festivities. 
Lantuaii. — Tbe  language  spoken  in  ordloaiy  life  by  iba 


it  ha*  decreased  naturally 
"  '  i  language,  used 
in  Ihe  panxhial 


I  of  It 
tJorman  French.  The  use  of  The  fslaii 
in  tnoilem  times.  Modem  French  Is  tl 
in  Ihe  courts  and  slates,  and  English  is  Inogbt  in 
schoolB,  and  is  familiar  pmclicaHy  to  all.  The  several  itianct 
have  each  its  own  dialect,  differing  from  thai  ol  Jbe  oiben 
in  vocabulary  and  idiom;  differences  arc  alia  observable  in 
dlHerent  localities  within  the  same  island,  as  between  tbe  Bortb 
and  the  south  of  Guernsey.  None  of  (he  diakcts  ha*  incived 
much  liiernry  cultivation,  Ihough  Jersey  is  proud  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  one  of  the  principal  Nonaan  ports,  Wace,  who 

tfiifsry.— The  origiiial  etlwology  and  pn-Qhrislian  hislaiy 
of  the  ChuUKl  Islands  on  Uiscly  matlen  ol  conjecture  and 
debate,  O!  early  inbabilanti  abundani  proof  !■  afforded  by  Ihe 
numerous  mcgalithic  nMmunmls — cromlechi,  kisIvaRi*  and 
moenbirs— aliil  extant.  Bui  little  Ince  has  been  left  of  Rtuieao 
occupation,  and  such  remaint  oa  have  been  discovered  are  mainly 
ol  the  portable  description  that  oflotds  Utile  proof  ol  ■cioa] 
settlement, though IheROuyharebeeDatiuniinporUDt  gatiiscB 
here.  The  constant  rtcnrtoice  ol  the  natnei  of  saints  In  the 
ploce-namuof  tbe  islands,  and  tbe  fact  that  pn-ChrisIian  naino 
do  ml  occur,  le«ds  10  Ihe  tolcrence  thai  befon  Christianity  «u 
introduced  the  population  was  very  Ksnty.  It  may  be  cm- 
sidered  to  have  onsisted  originally  ol  Btttooi  (Celts),  and  (o 
have  received  successively  a  iligbl  admixture  oi  Romalis  am) 
legionarie*,  Saxon*  and  perhaps  Julet  and  Vandals.  Chtis- 
Uaniiy  may  have  been  Introdijc*d  in  the  slbt«niury.  Gisenney 
is  laid  10  have  been  visited  hi  Ihe  6th  ceniuiy  by  St  Sucpsoa  ol 
Dal  (whose  name  is  given  10  a  small  (own  and  harbour  in  ibe 
island),  St  Marcou  or  Mirculfus  and  St  Msgloire,  a  bind  and 
ldlow-«vangelIst  of  St  Sampson,  who  founded  motusleiie*  at 
Sark  and  at  Jersey,  and  died  in  Jersey  In  jjs.  ^nntbrrnrsniiliit 
of  this  period  wsa  St  Kderius,  whose  name  is  home  by  Ibc  chsel 
town  of  Jersey,  St  Helicr.  In  his  hie  It  is  stated  that  (lie  poptda- 
tioD  of  the  island  when  he  reached  it  was  ody  30.  In  953  the 
islands  were  made  over  lo  William,  duke  of  Normandy  (d.  MJ), 
and  after  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  theitalle^UKc  shifted 
-between  the  En^h  crown  and  the  Norman  coronei  according  to 
Ihe  vids^ludes  of  war  and  poh'ry.  During  the  purely  Norman 
period  they  had  been  enriched  wilh  numerous  ecclesiastical 
bulldiogi,  setae  at  which  ate  atill  extant,  as  ibe  dwpd  of  Roiel 

In  tbe  reign  ol  John  of  England  the  future  ol  the  islands  ■*) 
decided  by  their  attacbmeni  lo  IbeEn^ish  crown,  in  sjdleof  (be 
separation  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  Tojohnithasbeea  utnol 
10  ascribe  a  document,  at  one  time  regarded  by  Ihe  islanders  is 
their  Magna  Carta;  but  modem  critidsm  l«vet  little  doubt 
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(bH  oI  d[slurbince;  and  io  1179  Jtnty  md  CneraKy  timvcd 
from  Ilic  king,  by  letlen  patent,  a  pubJic  bmI  u  ■  Rcnedy  Ioi  the 
cknicn  and  lonn  which  Ihcy  bid  inclined  by  iMk  of  nich  a 
ccdlGutf.  Edward  11.  found  It  ntocsBry  to  imtnicl  bii 
collcctoR  not  to  treat  tbc  isliodcn  •>  foteigiKn:  hia  tuccemot, 
Edward  III.,  FuJIy  ronbrmed  thdr  privikgs,  imniunitlE*  and 
.fUstoira  ilt  Ti4i  i  and  hia  charter  was  rrcognlzcd  by  Klchord  11. 
to  1  J?!-  In  iJ<J  IllMt  was  a  dtscent  of  the  Fnnch  on  Gii«n»y; 
the  governor  wudtfcilAt,  and  Cuilr  Coniel  beiicged.  In  ijji 
then«u  anolber  attack  onCvemMy,ind  inijv*  and  1404  the 
FMnch  descended  on  Jeney.  None  of  thus  atttinptB,  however, 
raollcd  in  permanent  lettlemenl..  Heciy  V.  confiualMl  the 
alien  prioriei  which  had  kept  up  the-oame  connexjoti  with  Not- 
mandy  ai  before  the  conquest,  and  conferred  thnnoloDEwiili  the 
regillliea  of  tbe  islands  on  bii  brother,  the  doke  of  Bedford. 
During  the  Wats  of  the  Kosea,  Queen  Margaret,  (he  con»iI  of 
Henry  VI.,  nade  an  agreement  with  Pierre  de  Brtzt,  comle  de 
Maulevriet,  the  sene«h«l  of  Normandy,  that  if  he  aBorded 
Io  the  king  he  should  bold  the  islands  Independently 
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Mont  Orgueil.  It  was  oplutcd  and  a  amall  part  of 
aubjugated,  and  here  Maulevricr  remained  as  governor  From  146a 
to  146;;  but  the  rest  held  out  under  Sir  PhiUp  de  Culent. 
aeigneur  oT  St  Ouen,  and  In  J467  tbe  vtce^dmiral  of  En^and, 
Sir  Rickard  Harllston,  rccaplurcd  tbe  castle  and  brought  the 
loreign  occupation  to  an  end.  In  1481-14$]  Pope  Siitus  IV.,  at 
the  Instance  of  King  Edward  IV.,  Isnied  a  bull  of  anathema 
against  all  who  molrated  the  isiands;  It  was  formally  registered 
in  Bfitlany  in  14S4,  and  in  France  In  14S6;  and  in  this  way  the 
iilinds  acquired  the  rfght  of  neutrality,  which  they  retained  till 
t68g.  In  the  same  reign  (Edward  IV.)  Saik  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  only  recovered  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  by  the  strategy 
(according  la  tradition)  of  landing  from  a  vessel  a  cof&n  nomin- 
al containing  a  body  hir  burial,  but  In  reality  hUed  with  arms. 
By  a  charter  of  14*4,  the  duties  of  the  governors  of  Jersey  were 
defined  and  their  po*er  nshictcd^and  tbe  educational  interests 
of  Ihe  island  were  furthered  at  the  same  time  by  the  foundatioii 
o[  two  grammai  schools.  Tlw  rch'gious  establishments  In  the 
Itlandi  were  dissolved,  as  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII 
The  Reformation  was  heartily  welcomed  In  the  islands.  The 
English  liturgy  was  translated  into  French  for  their  use.  In  the 
teignof  Mary  Ihetc  was  much  tellgiom  persecution;  and  in  that  of 
EliiabClh  Roman  Catholics  were  maltreated  in  (heir  turn  In 
156!  Ihe  islands  mre  attached  to  the  see  of  Wincheiier,  being 
finally  sepanled  from  that  of  Coutancrs,  with  which  Ibey  bad 
long  been  connected,  with  short  Intervats  in  the  leign  of  John, 
when  they  had  belonged  to  the  see  of  Exeter,  and  that  of  Heniy 
VI.,  when  they  had  belonged  to  Salisbury. 

The  Presbyterian  form  ol  cliurch  government  was  adopted 
nnderlheinfltienceofrefugeafromth*perjrcuiipnofProtesta.nt- . 
IsmonthecoDIiBent.  It  waaformallyianctionedinStHeBerand 
St  Peter  Port  by  Queen  ElUabitli;  turd  in  iSo]  King  James 
CTlcted  that  the  whde  of  tbe  iriands  "should  (piJeily  enjoy 
theTr  said  liberty."  During  his  leign,  however,  disputes  arose. 
An  Episcopal  party  had  lieen  formed  in' Jersey,  and  in  l6ig 
David  Bandlnel  wis  declared  dean  of  the  island.  A  body  of 
canons  wTiich  he  drew  up  agreeable  to  the  discipline  of  the  CfauT^h 
of  England  was  accepted  after  conjdderable  modification  by  the 
people  of  his  chargoi  but  the  inhabilaots  ol  Guernsey  maintained 
their  Presbyterian  praciicrs.  Of  the  hold  which  this  form  of 
Protestantism  bad  got  oh  the  minds  of  the  people  even  in  Jersey 
aliundant  proof  is  aSotded  by  thegcneral  character  of  the  worship 

Inthegreatstru^ebttweenklng  and  pailiamcnl,  Presbyterian 
Guernsey  supported  the  parliament;  in  Jersey,  however,  there 
were  at  first  paTliamentaiianandroyalin  factions.  Sit- Philip  da 
Carteret,  lieutenant -governor,  declared  for  the  king,  but  Dean 
Bandinel  and  Michael  Lemjiriire,  a  leader  of  the  people,  headed 
the  parliamentary  party.  They  recdved  a  commission  for  the 
apprehension  of  Carteret,  who  established 'himself  in  Eliiabelh 
Ca.'ille;  but  after  some  fighting  had  taken  place  he  died  io  tbe 
cutlein August  164J.   MeaowhileinGucniscySir PotetOsboroe, 


the  governor,  was  delyiig  the  wbide  iilind  and  matntalailii 
himself  io  Castle  Cornet.  A  pailiamentarlan  govemoe,  Leonard 
Lydcott,  arrived  in  Jersey  immediately  after  Sit  Philip  de 
Oiteret's  death.  But  the  dowager  Lady  Carteret  was  balding 
Mont  Oigueil;  George  Carteret,  Sir  Philip's  oepheii,  arrived 
from  St  Ualo  to  sup^rt  the  royailst  cauais  and  Lydcott  and 
Lempri^  prcaently  fled  to  England,  George  Carteret  cstab< 
Hshcd  himeelf  u  Iteulenant-govemDr  and  baillS.  Bandinel  waa 
impriioaed  in  Mont  OrgueS.  and  killed  himidf  In  trying  to 
escape.  Jeney  wis  now  complctdy  royalist.  In  16^6  the  prince 
of  Wilis,  afterwaids  Charles  U.,  arrived  secretly  at  Jenty,  and 
remained  ova  two  months  at  Elizabeth  Castle.  He  went  on  to 
France,  itut  returTbed  in  1649,  having  been  prOdalmed  king  by 
George  Carteret,  and  at  Elizabeth  Castle  he  signed  the  declaia- 
tkin  of  his  claims  to  the  thtone  on  tbe  39th  ol  October-  In  i6ji, 
when  Chaila  had  fled  to  France  again  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  paiiiameotarian  veitelt  of  war  appeared  at  Jeney. 
Tbe  hiliiiders.  vruiy  ol  tbe  tytannical  methods  of  their  goventot, 
nowSir  GeorgeCarteret.offeredlitlle  tcsislance.  Onlheisthoi 
December  the  royalist  temout  yielded  up  EUzabeth  Castle; 
and  at  the  same  time  Castle  Cornet,  Guernsey,  wiuch  hod  been 
steadily  hdd  by  Osborne,  capitulated.  In  each  case  bonour^le 
terms  of  surrender  were  granted.  Bolb  islands  had  suffered 
Kverely  from  tbeitrug^e,  and  tbe  people  of  Gutnsey,  appealing 
to  Cromwell  on  tbe  ground  of  their  support  of  his  cause,  com- 
plained that  IHD-thirds  of  the  land  waa  out  of  cultivation,  and 
that  they  had  bit  "  thdr  shipt,  thdr  trifiic  and  thdr  trading." 
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and  during  tbe  war  between  England  and 
France  (177S-1783)  there  were  two  uosucceuful  attacks  on 
Jersey,  in  1779  and  1781.  the  second,  under  BaiondeRullccourt. 
bdng  famous  for  the  victory  over  tbe  invaders  due  to  tbe  bravery 
of  the  young  Major  Peitton,  who  Fell  wbcn  tbe  French  were  on  the 
point  of  surrender.  During  the  revolutLonary  period  lb  France 
tbeislands  were  the  homeof  many  refugees.  In  Die  iSthcenttny 
various  attempts  were  made  to  Introduce  the  En^ish  custom- 
bouse  system;  but  proved  pnctically  a  failure,  and  the  ialanda 
throve  on  smuggling  and  privateering  down  to  iBocx 
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(London.  1904). 
CHAHHIHU.    WIUJAa    SLURT     (i;eo-iS4>).    AnerkiB 

divine  and  phHantbtopist,  was  bom  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
on  Ihe  Tth  of  April  1 780.  His  maternal  gnndfatber  wai  William 
Ellery,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  ol  Independence;  his  mother, 
Lucy  Ellery,  was  a  remarkable  woman;  and  his  father,  WiDiani 
Chinning,  waa  a  prominent  lawyer  In  Newport.  Channing  had  as 
a  child  a  refined  delicacy  of  feature  and  temperament,  and  aeemed 
to  have  inherited  from  bis  father  ^mple  and  elegant  tajtes. 
warmth  of  aHection,  1    '  ' 
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of  hb  climctef.  Prom  bti  ortlal  yttn  be  ddigblcd  Ib  the 
beauLy  of  the  waticry  of  Newport,  fjid  ftlwjtyi  hisfa^  etIirniU«d 
ita  mfluencB  upoa  bin  spiiiluaL  character.  Hb  father  *u  ft  atrict 
Colviniit,  and  Dr  Siinuel  JJopkiaa,  one  oE  the  leaden  of  the  old 
Khool  CaMoalB,  «u  *  (leqAenI  gual  in  bit  futhei'i  boute. 

and  vouJd  dwp  logic  itith  faia  elde n  sccnrdiTig  lo  ihe  f pshkm  of 
that coDtiDVeirilLliine."  HepnpgjedforcoUcgeioNeiiLoDdad 
undei  the  cnie  of  hii  irade.  Ihe  Rev.  Heoiy  ChmDJiig.  and  in 
1794,  about  a  ymr  iflei  the  death  of  his  lalhet,  eoteicd  Harvard 
Colle^  Before  leaving  New  London  be  came  under  religkiU 
kifiuencea  to  which  be  tioced  the  beginning  of  hji  apiriiuai  life. 
In  h»  ccdiesc  vacations  he  taught  at  Lancaster,  Jduoarhuaetta, 

less  exeicjK  and  so  save  time  lor  Bludy, — an  experiment  which 

ludennined  hii  hcalih,  producing  i 

college  couiie  he  thought  that  he  got  Uttle  good.  1 

1  was  in  coUcge.  on^  three  boalca  that  1  read  were  ot  any  Doment 

to    me:  .  .  .  Ferguson    on   Cmi    Stdtiy,  .   .   .  Hutcbeson'a 

Uiral  Phiieuphy,  and  Price's  DuuhaUtmi.    Pike  saved  ne 

liom  Locke's  philn^>hy.*' 

After  gisduaiing  in  1798,  he  lived  at  RltJinxiBd,  Viigiaia,  as 
tntoT  in  the  family  of  David  Ueadc  Baodolph,  United  Stales 
msnhal  for  Vii^ia.  Here  he  renewed  bis  ascetic  baUta  and 
ipenl  much  time  in  the^giui  study,  bis  mind  being  greatly 
disturtied  in  teganl  10  Triniiaiian  lenchints  hi  genenl  and 
eqiecially  piayei  to  Jeius.  He  Tetumed  10  Neiqiml  in  iSoo 
"  a  thin  and  pallid  invalid,"  spent  a  yen  and  a  half  tbeie,  and 
in  iSoi  went  to  Cambridge  aa  legeai  (or  genenl  pnictoc)  in 
Harvaid;  in  the  autumn  of  1802  he  began  to  pieach,  having 
been  approved  by  Iho  Carabiidge  Associaiion.  On  the  ist  (^ 
June  i£o],  having  lelused  the  mon  advantageous  pastorate  of 
BralUe  Street  chuich,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Federal 
Stteel  Congrtgationa!  chuich  in  Boston.  Ac  this  time  it  seems 
cenain  that  hia  theological  views  were  Dot  filed,  and  In  180S, 
•hen  he  preached  a  aennon  at  the  ordiiulion  of  the  Rev.  John 
Codman  {17S1-1&47),  he  still  BppUcd  the  tiiLc  "  Divine  Msstcr  " 
taJcsuiCbritt.aDduiedBucheipKssloiKOt"  shed  for  souls  "ol 
the  blood  of  Jesui,  and  "  Ihe  San  of  Cod  bImseU  left  the  abodes 
■I  (loty  and  expired  a  victim  of  the  cioss."  But  his  scimon 
preached  in  1819  at  Ballimaie  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev, 
)ared  Spuhi  was  in  effect  a  powerful  attack  on  Triniurianism, 
and  was  followed  in  iSiQ  by  an  ariidc  in  Tht  Ckrulian  Diutfli. 
"  Otjjeclioni  to  Unitaiiin  Christianity  Considered,"  and  in  1810 
by  another,  "  The  Moral  Argumenl  against  Calvinism  "—an 
eiccHent  evident  of  the  moral  [rather  than  the  intcUecIual) 
cbaiaclel  of  Unitarian  proIesL  In  1814  be  bad  mairird  a  rich 
oousir.RulbGibbs,  but  refused  to  make  useof  Ihe  inctsne  from 
her  property  on  the  ground  that  clergymen  were  so  commonly 

He  was  now  entering  on  his  public  career.  Even  ia  1810,  in  a 
Fast  Diy  semum,  be  waiocd  his  congregation  of  Bonaparte's 
ambition;  taD  year*  later  he  deplored  "  ihii  country  taiing  pmt 
with  the  oppressor  against  thai  nation  which  has  alone  anesicd 
his  ptoud  caieer  of  victory  ";  in  1814  he  preached  a  thanks- 
pving  sermon  for  the  overthrow  of  Napolnn;  and  in  i8iti  he 
preached  a  sermon  on  war  which  led  to  the  organiiation  of  the 
Mauactinselts  Peace  Sodirly.  flis  sermon  on  "  Religion,  a 
Social  Prindjilf."  helped  to  procure  the  omis^on  from  the  state 
constitution  of  the  third  article  of  Part  I.,  wbich  made  compulsory 
a  tai  for  Ihe  support  of  religious  worship.  In  1871  he  delivered 
the  Dudleian  lecture  on  the  "  Evidences  of  Revealed  Rcli^n  " 
at  Harvard,  of  whose  coiporation  be  had  been  a  member  since 
iSij',  he  had  received  its  degree  oC  S.T.D.  in  iSio,  In  August 
iSii  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Europe,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  met  in  England  many  distinguished  men  of  letters,  especially 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  Both  of  these  poets  greatly  in- 
fluenced him  personally  and  by  their  writings,  and  he  prophesied 
that  the  Lake  poets  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  a 
coming  sfHritual  reform.  Colertd^  wrote  of  him,  "  He  has  the 
love  of  wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of  love." 

On  his  return  to  America  in  August  18]  j,  Di  Channing  resumed 


bis  (Inlle*  u  pastor,  but  with  a  man  decided  allmtion  Ubb 

before  to  literature  and  public  aBain,  especially  after  tecei^'^ng 
aa  colleague,  in  1814,  the  Rev.  Earn  Stiles  GannetL  la  i8jc 
btfiuse  of  hia  wife's  bad  health,  Channing  went  to  ilw  \'mt 
Indiea.  Negro  slavery,  aa  be  saw  it  there,  sjidaalw  bwlseenit 
in  Richmond,  more  than  thirty  years  belon,  v  Rroi^y  iin- 
prcMcd  Uoi  chat  he  began  to  write  his  book  Siamy  (iSjs). 
In  this  he  intigta  that  "  not  what  is  profitable,  but  what  ia  >^i  " 
is  "  ibe  £rtl  quetlkn  to  be  proposed  by  a  raljonal  boas  ";  that 
slavery  ought  to  tie  discussed  "  with  a  deep  fcelmi  of  it^xaai- 
bility,  and  so  done  a*  not  to  put  in  jeopaidy  the  peace  of  the  alave- 
holdjng  stales  ";  that  "  man  cannot  be  justly  held  lul  used  a% 
property  ";  that  the  teBdeacy  of  sUvciy  is  morally,  intdiectn- 
ally,  and  domcsticaUy,  badi  that  emandpatioD,  however, 
should  not  be  forced  on  slavc-bdders  by  govcmmcntAl  intfT- 
ference,  but  by  an  enlightened  public  conscicacc  in  tlw  Souch 
(and  in  the  Northl,  iX  for  no  Mber  loaion,  because  **  slaveiy 
should  be  succeeded  by  a  friendly  Ickljon  between  maalcr  and 
slave;  and  to  pnxluce  this  the  latter  must  see  in  the  forvier  lii& 
benefactor  and  ddivcrer."  Ha  dcdined  to  identify  hima^j 
with  the  AbolJtian]its,who*e  motto  was"  Immediate  Emaixip4- 
lion  "  and  whose  passionate  agitation  he  Ihoo^c  uDsuitcd  10 
the  voik  they  wen  Btlonpiing.  HiemoderaiinnandCtR^iccam 
of  his  piesentatioa  of  the  anii-ilavery  cause  naturally  resuliedim 


Uis  Chapman's  Apptnilixtolbt  AmtMotnfij 
tj  Herrirl  Marliiuiiu,  when  Channing  is  rcpieaeated  as  actnaDy 
using  bis  influcntc  on  behalf  of  slavery.  In  1837  be  published 
TkmiMi  »  llu  Msils  «/  a  Spirit  of  QMfwn,  aad  «■  Starrry:  A 
Letlrr  «■  ill  Aitmmiien  t/  Tiuu  la  On  Uvud  Slata,  addnuid 
to  Henry  Clay,  and  arguing  mat  the  Teiao  levoli  from  Meaiaa 
rule  was  largely  tbe  walk  of  land-^iecuUtars,  uid  o(  those  wto 
resolved  "  to  throw  Texas  open  to  slave-holdcis  and  davc*  "; 
that  the  resulu  of  anneiation  must  be  war  with  Mexico,  enbRil- 
ing  the  United  States  with  England  and  other  Eurc^wui  powen, 

in  Texas  but  in  other  tenilorica  which  the  United  Suies.  odcc 
started  at  conquest,  would  force  into  the  Union.  But  Ik  sliO 
objected  to  polilical  ablation  by  Ihe  Abcthlionists,  prefariag 
"  unremitting  appeals  to  the  reason  and  conscience,"  and,  even 
after  the  prominent  put  he  took  in  the  meeting  in  Faoeuil  HaB, 
called  to  protest  against  the  murder  of  Elijah  P.  Lovcjoy,  Iv 
wrote  to  The  Libtralor^  counselling  the  Abolitionists  to  "  disavow 
this  resort  to  force  by  Mr  Lovejoy."  Cbanning's  pampUel 
EmuMcipalien  (1840)  dealt  with  the  success  of  emancipatioa 
in  Ihe  West  Indies,  aa  related  in  Joaeph  John  Carney's  Faautior 
LtOtTi  IB  Ratry  Clay  ef  Ktnliuky,  iatriUnt  s  Wiila  in  lit 
ICeif  /HdCri  (1S40),  and  added  hji  crwn  advice  "  that  we  should 
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and  chat  the  Free  States  "  abstain  as  rigidly  from  the  use  o( 
political  power  against  Slavery  in  the  Stale*  where  it  is  ertalH 
lisbed,  al  Inm  exercising  it  against  Slavery  in  ioicigD  on- 
sbould  free  themselvca  "  from  any  obli^tion 
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lupporl  of  slavery."    In  i&4>  he  pub- 
re  Slala,  or  Rrmarit  Stiaaltd  ty  tti 

Laiysis  of  the  let  ter  of 


govcrr 


j)Dsition  taken  by  the  British  govEmment.  On  the  ist  of  August 
1841  he  dehvered  at  Lenox,  Massachuxtts,  an  address  celebnl- 
!ng  the  anniversary  of  emandpation  in  the  British  West  lodici. 
Two  mooihs  lalct,  on  the  tad  of  October  1S41,  he  died  at 
Bennington,  Vermont. 

Physically  Channing  was  short  and  slight;  his  eyet  WKC  un- 
naturally large;  his  voice  wonderfully  clear,  and  like  his  face, 
filled  with  devotional  spirit.  He  was  not  a  great  pastor,  and 
lacked  social  tact,  so  that  there  were  not  many  people  who 
became  his  near  friends;  but  by  the  few  who  knew  him  we^ 
he  was  alrnost  woishippecL  As  a  preacher  Channing  was  oTlen 
cTjtidsed  for  hia  failure  to  deal  with  the  pnctiotl  everyday 
duties  of  life.  But  his  sermons  art  nnarkable  for  tbdr  nrt 
simplicity  and  gracefulnes*  of  style  as  wdl  aa  for  the  t^ni^ 
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tbst  Ibey  expcm.  Tbe  Snt  opra  ddena  of  tJniUriuis  mu 
not  hB>«d  oo  doctdnal  dMeRnca  bat  an  the  pacaBiT  utort 

«l  Um  itUcfc  oa  them  nude  Id  Junt  1815  bjr  [be  anuemllvei 
in  tie  colunns  of  Tin  Pataplitt,  vben  it  ns  dated  tlut  Uai- 
tto»tuTrere"op«fliingonlylntecrel,  .  .  .  guilfy  of  liypoeriliea] 
ooDcealmeDi  of  tlicii  Miliraeats."  Hii  cUef  objection  to  tbc 
doctrlH  of  the  Trlniiy  (u  >t>lcd  in  bis  smnon  at  tbe  onUnilion 
of  tbe  Rev.  Jared  Spatial  was  tbat  it  vai  no  longer  used  philo- 
toptiicaUy,  as  ihowing  God's  reliijon  [o  tbe  triple  nature  of 
nun,  but  ibat  it  had  UpMd  inio  a«e  Tiitbeism.  To  tbe  name 
"  Unitarian  "  CbanniBg  obfected  strongly,  tbiriUng  "  unity  " 
M  abitiact  a  nord  as  "  trinity  "  ud  as  little  eiprening  the 
dose  faEbeily  lelation  d  God  to  nun.  It  li  Co  t*  noted  tbat 
ho  itmngly  objected  to  the  growth  of  "  UmWrisn  ntbodoiy  " 
mmI  jta  increairng  natrowneu. ,  His  vlc<n  aa  to  tbe  divinily 
Of  J«u>  were  baud  on  phtues  in  (he  Gospeis  which  to  hia  mind 
Mtabliahed  Cbriat's  admiuiDn  ol  inreiiority  to  Gwi  the  Father,— 
for  example,  "  Knoweth  no  man,  neither  tbe  Son,  but  the 
Father  ";  at  tbe  same  titoe  he  ngatded  Christ  as  "  the  slnlera 
aod  spoUeis  Km  of  God,  distinguished  from  all  tneB  by  thai 
Infinite  peculiarity — freedom  from  moral  evil."  Qe  believed 
in  the  pie^iliteiKe  of  Jena,  ud  that  it  differed  from  tbe  pre- 
eaiatenn  of  other  Boula  in  that  Jeau^  was  acloall^  conadons 
o(  such  pre-eiiBtence,  and  he  reckoned  him  one  with  Cod  the 
Fklhet  in  tbe  Knic  ol  spiritual  union  (and  not  taetlphyiical 
myiteiy]  in  the  lame  way  tbat  Jesni  bade  bii  disciples  "  Be  ye 
one,  even  u  I  un  one."  Bunsen  called  him  "  theprophMin  tbe 
United  St»te*  lor  the  pitscnce  of  God  In  mankind."  Churning 
believed  In  Ustoric  Cbtistianity  and  in  tbe  sit»y  of  tbe  mtirrcc- 
tJen,  "  •  fact  wUcb  comes  to  me  with  a  certainty  I  find  lit  few 
ancient  Uttoiles."  He  also  believed  in  the  n^rsdes  of  the 
Coapek,  but  hdd  liax  the  Scripture*  were  not  Inspired,  but 
mecdyKcord*  of  inspiration,  and  so  taw  the  pouibUity  of  error 
in  the  conatmction  put  upon  miracle*  by  the  ignorant  disciples. 
But  in  only  ■  few  imtaDces  did  be  refuse  fult  CTedenCB  of  the 
plain  go^iel  narrative  of  miracla.  He  held,  however,  that  (he 
mliadei  were  facta  and  not  "  evidences  "  of  Christianity,  and 
he  considered  that  belief  in  ihem  followed  and  did  not  lead  ap  to 
belief  in  Chriitianily.  His  character  was  absdutely  averse  Irom 
cantroveny  of  any  sort,  and  In  controveniea  Into  which  be  wu 
forced  he  was  free  from  any  theologictl  odium  and  eootinuaUy 
dlqilayed  the  giealeit  breadth  and  catholiclly  of  view.  The 
difierencei  in  New  Enghind  chnrcbes  he  considered  were 
largely  verbal,  and  he  said  that "  would  Trinltarfms  Idl  uiwbat 
tfa^  mean,  their  aystem  would  gtrierally  be  found  little  else 
than  a  mystical  form  of  the  Unitarian  doclriitc." 

Mia  opposition  to  Calvinism  was  so  great  that  even  In  1S13 
be  declared  "  cxutence  a  curse  "  if  Calvinvm  be  irucp  Possibly 
Us  boldeit  and  most  elaborate  defence  of  Unitarlaaina  was 
huscnnonon  t/ffiRuionirnauil/aHiiriifillehi  Pwfy,  preached  In 
i8i(>,  critldiing  as  it  did  the  doctriite  of  atonement  by  the 
uctifice  of  an  "  bfinito  substitute  ";  and  tbe  Election  Sermon 
of  1S30  WM  bis  greatest  plea  for  spiritual  and  intellectual 
freedom, 

Cbsnning^s  repotltion  as  an  author  was  probably  based 
largely  on  his  publication  in  Tkt  ChiHian  EsamiMt  of  Rimiulu 
aiillitClaraitai»\dWriUittte}JtlinitiUenUii(i),Xa»ailum 
tin  Lift  aid  Ckaratltr  cf  Nopottm  Benapattt  (iSiT-TSig),  and^ 
an  Essay  m  the  CiaraUtr  and  Writint'  of  ffntUm  (iStg).  .An 
Essay  n  Sdj-Ctdturi  (1S38)  wu  an  (ddresa  introducing  the 
Franklin  Lectures  delivered  in  Boston  September  1S38.  Chan- 
ning  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace  Mann,  and  h^  viewa  on 
the  education  of  children  ate  stated,  by  no  leas  an  authority 
tb>a  Etiiabelb  Palmer  Pcabody,  to  have  anticipated  those  af 
FrodwL  His  CamfltU  Wvrks  have  ^ipeartd  in  vatioos  editions 
(5  Tob.,  Boaloa,  1(1411  1  vOla.,  Lcnidoa,  1S6;;  i  nL,  Vew 
York.    iSji). 

Among  members  of  bis  family  may  be  mentioned  bis  two 
nephews  William  Henry  (181D-1S34},  aon  of  bis  brother  Franda 
Harm,  and  William  EUeiy,  commonly  known  as  Ellery  (1818' 
1401},  son  el  his  brother  Walter,  a  Boston  phy»cian<i;S6-iS7lS). 
lie  lormer,  whose  daughlec  married  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  the 
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Eoglith  poet,  I>ec3me  >  Unitarian  pastor,  for  some  time  is. 
America,  and  also  in  England,  where  be  died;  be  was  deeply 
interested  in  Christian  Sodalism,  and  was  a  constant  writer, 
translating  Jouffroy's  CUwi  (1S40),  and  assisting  in  editing  tbe 
Utmeiri  of  Uaigard  PiJfcr  (1851);  and  he  wrote  the  biogripby 
of  his  uncie  (see  O.  8,  Frolbii^m's  Iffiunr,  rflSfii.  EUeiy 
Channing  married  Margaret  Fuller's  sister  (1843),  and  besida 
cn'tlcal  essays  and  poems  published  an  blimate  sketch  of 
Thoreao  in  iBjj. 

See  .the  Vcnnr  by  WiUlim  Henry  Ounning  (3  vols.,  London. 
iS^!  Rpublithed  in  one  voJinne,  tliw  York,  I8S0);  Etizalietk 
Palmer  Peabody,  Rrmi^isunas  of  lie  Sew.  WiOaa  EUtry  CluaniMt. 
D.D.  (Boston,  1B80),  inllmile  but  ineiact;  John  White  Chadwict 
WW/aw  men  CkiHHiiic,  MinUta  0/  Riiitim  (Bo 
William  M.  Sdler,  "Channing  as  a  SodS  Rrfor, 
RMitm.  Manh  ISU). 

the  name  given  in  tbe  epic  chronides 
I  place  in  the  Utetatute  oi  Fiance  from 
lae  iitn  to  ine  Tjin  century,  Cnston  Paris  defined  a  chanson 
de  gate  as  a  song  the  subject  of  which  is  a  seda  of  historical 
facts  or  fEilo.  lliese  facts  form  the  centre  around  which  are 
grouped  sets  of  poems,  colled  cydes,  and  hence  tbe  two  tenus 
bave  la  modem  rrlEicisnv  become  synonymous  for  tbe  epic 
family  to  which  the  hero  of  the  partioilu  group  or  cycle  belongs. 
The  eariiest  chansons  de  gate  were  founded  on  the  fusion  ol  the 
Tealonic  qjirit.  under  a  Roman  form,  into  tbe  new  Christian 
and  French  civiliiarion.  It  seems  probable  that  as  eariy  as  the 
pih  century  epic  poems  began  to  be  chanted  by  the  irinenmt 
minstrels  who  ere  knowii  ai  jongleuia.  It  is  cimjecliired  that 
inabose  Latin  fragment  of  the  loth  century  we  possess  a  transla- 
tion of  a  poem  on  the  siege  of  Girona.  Gaston  Paris  dat^  from 
thia  tost  epic  tbe  open  eipresaion  of  what  he  calls  "  the  epic 
femeouti™ "  of  France.  But  the  eariieit  eiisling  chanson 
de  gcste  is  also  by  far  the  noblest  and  most  famous,  the  Claiaai 
dt  AiJsiJ;  the  conjectural  dale  of  the  composition  of  this  poem 
lias  been  placed  between  tbc  yean  istf  and  loqj.  That  the 
■atbor,  as  has  been  supposed,  was  one  ot  the  conquerors  of 
England,  it  is  perhaps  rash  to  assert,  but  undoubtedly  the  poem 
was  cUBpoaed  before  tbe  Fint  Crusade,  and  the  writer  lived  at 
or  near  tbe  sanctuary  of  Mont  Saiat-Uichd.  Tbe  CliaiiMi  ile 
JUokJ  stands  at  the  head  of  modem  French  literature,  and  its 
solidity  aifd  grandeur  give  a  dignity  to  tbe  whole  class  of  poetry 
of  which  it  ia  tha  earliest  and  by  fu  the  noblest  eisraple.  But 
It  is  id  tbe  crfrwd  of  looser  and  later  poems,  leas  fully  character- 
ised, lea  steeped  la  the  individuality  of  thdr  authors,  that  we 
can  best  study  the  form  of  tbe  ty[dcal  chanson  de  gcste.  These 
epics  sprang  from  the  soil  of  France-,  they  were  national  and 
bistoncaJ^  their  anonymous  writers  composed  them-  spon- 
taneously,  to  a  common  model,  with  little  ttgard  to  the  artificial 
niceties  of  style.  Tbe  eariier  examples,  which  succeed  the 
Kiitud,  are  unlike  that  great  work  in  having  no  plan,  no  lystem 
ol  composition.  Tbey  are  improvisations  which  wander  on  at 
theiicnnpace,  whither  accident  may  carry  them.  This  maaof 
modievil  literature  is  monotonous,  primitive  and  supetficisL 
As  hioD  Giuiier  has  said,  in  tbe  rudimentary  psychology  of 
the  chansons  df  gesic,  mas  is  dtbA  entirdy  good  or  enilreir 
bad.  There  are  no  fine  shades,  no  obicrvaiion  al  character. 
The  language  in  which  tbete  poems  are  composed  is  eitrerady 
tinqile,  without  elaboration,  without  ornament.  Everything 
is  sacrificed  to  tbe  telling  of  a  Itoiy  by  •  oarrator  of  little  skill, 
who  helps  himself  along  by  means  of  a  picturesque,  but  almost 
childish  fancy,  alid  a  primitive  seothnent  of  rhythm.  Two  gnat 
merits,  however,  all  the  best  of  these  poems  posses,  force  and 
lucidity;  and  they  celebrate,  what  they  did  much  to  create,  tbat 
nnsdfisb  elevation  ol  temper  wbich  we  ciU  the  qiirit  of  chivalry. 

Peifaaps  (he  most  important  cycle  of  chansons  de  geala  was 
that  wbich  was  collected  around  tbe  name  ol  Chademavne,  ta4 
was  known  as  the  Gesli  du  rri,  A  group  ot  this  cycle  dealt  with 
the  histoty  oi  the  mother  of  tbe  emperor,  and  with  CbsSemagDe 
himsdf  down  to  the  coming  of  Roland.  To  tUi  group  belmig 
Bertlia  Grtalfaal  and  Aiprttmul,  both  of  the  i  ith  century,  and 
a  variety  of  chansons  dealing  with  tbe  childhood  of  CharluasgiM 
and  ol  Ogier  tbe  Dane.    A  second  croup  deals  with  the  stnig^ 
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of  Chtrtcmifiie  with  hli  nbeUioiM  vusik.    Thb  ii  whit  bu 
beeo  defiaej  ^^  ^  Ftudil  Epic;  it  iaduds  Giran  if«  Vi 
uid  OtUr  Ui  Dant,  both  of  the  i]th  cCDtuiy,  or  tbc  end  of ' 
E^du    A  third  gii>up  fallows  duiiBaugne  and  hii  p«ui  to  i 
EaiL    It  u  ia  tbc  principal  of  tlKsc  poena,  The  Ftigrimagi 
Jtrunlcm,  ttut  Alcxaadnnc  venc  fint  nuko  lU  appeanace 
Fnncb  iilenture.    Thii  muil  beiong  to  tbe  betisBing  of  the 
ijth  ceatuiy.    A  fourth  group^  utecedent  to  the  Spitiiah  wjiTj 
U  of  the  end  ol  ibe  titb  ceniury  »nd  ibe  beginning  of  Ibe  [jth; 
It  induda  Aiq«in,  Fiaatrai  and  Oliiul.    Tic  £llh  dui  diKustea 
the  mr  in  Spun,  and  it  is  to  this  liiii  Raiand  beion^;  tbere  atfi 
ditfereat  minor  epics  dcaiing  vith  tlic  events  of  Ront 
independent  dinnsons  of  Cui  dt  BoKrgopu,  Gaidon 
di  Carthat€.    Tbe  CtsU  du  Rai  oompDAas  a  sirtb  and  iast  gnrnp, 
pcotceding  nitb  events  up  to  the  death  of  Chatienagne;  llii! 
containl  H%on  it  Botdtaux  and  t  vaM  Bumbcr  of  poema  o: 
minor  on^aiily  and  importance. 

Anotiier  cycle  is  lliat  of  Duke  WUtlam  Shoitntiae.  La  Gt^  d, 
GuiUaum*.  Tbis  Includes  [he  very  esiiy  and  Interestlns  De- 
farKm  of  On  Aimtri  Ckildrm,  Aliscant  anA  Re'  ■  -  ■ 
Ihonght  that  tbil  cycle,  which  used  lo  tie  called  tbe  Cofa  it 
Cttiu  dt  Mttiilam,  it  less  arttfidal  thin  tbe  otben;  It  deals 
wit^  the  heroes  ol  Uie  South  who  reTniiin«i  faithful  la  Ihete 
vassalage  lo  the  thione.  The  pocmt  beiongiDg  to  this  cyde  ate 
atieniely  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  among  the  eatliest 
which  ioivive.  Hiese  chansons  find  theii  diiecL  oppoaites  in 
those  which  fonn  the  great  cycle  of  La  Gatt  dt  Dam  de  Uayftta^ 
■omedmc*  called  "  la  faulse  geste,"  because  it  deals  irith  the 
ieals  of  tbe  Initon,  of  Ibe  rebellious  family  of  Ganelon.  This 
is  the  gate  ol  tbe  Noithmen,  always  hostile  to  tbe  Carlovingian 
dynasty.  1 1  canqirises  some  ol  the  most  bmous  of  tbecbansons, 
In  particular  Fariie  la  dutlusii  and  Tit  Faur  Stmi  of  Aymeti. 

Raimbcrt  of  Paris.  From  this  triple  division  ol  the  main  body 
of  Ihe  cfaaasons  dc  geste  into  La  Guli  du  Rai,  Lo  Gale  it  Cn(- 
lauml  and  Lm  GtOt  da  Oesii,  arc  ciduded  certain  poems  ol  minor 
irapoitmcCi— Mme  provlndaJ,  such  sa  Amit  md  Amila  and 
GorAi,  aoma  dealinf  with  the  Cmsades,  such  as  Anliotlu,  and 

t  of  this  tait  category,  however,  are 

The  analjndt  which  is  here  fetched  Is  founded  on  tba  latcat 
theories  of  Uon  GauticT,  who  has  givai  the  labour  of  a  liletlme 
(o  Ihe  inrtstigition  of  Ibis  nibjcct.  The  wealth  of  material  is 
bafflliig  to  Ibe  ordinaij  student;  of  the  medieval  chansons  de 


The  hlhit  of  coDiposiDg  became  in  the  r^th  centui 
■aid,  no  longti  an  itl  but  a  sKmonumia.  Needless  to  add  thai 
a  very  Uige  pnpoitiaa  of  tbe  surviving  poems  have  never  yet 
been  published.  All  tbe  beat  of  the  early  clunions  de  geste  are 
written  h  len^^lable  vena,  divided  into  sunias  or  Iduiet  of 
differml  length,  united  by  a  single  assonance.  Rhyme  came 
in  with  tbe  llth  century,  and  had  tbe  eBect  in  languid  bards  of 
weakening  tbe  nanmtive;  tbe  singsong  of  it  led  at  last  to  the 
abandonment  of  verse  in  lavour  of  plaihi  historical  prose.  The 
general  character  of  tlie  chansoos  de  geste,  especisUy  of  those 
of  Ihe  nth  cesluiy,  Is  hard,  coarse,  InBuible,  like  tbe  marrh 
ol  rough  men  sUSeried  by  coats  of  mail.  There  is  no  art  and 
Uttle  grace,  but  a  magnificent  dismay  of  force.  These  poema 
enslirine  tiw  sdf-auffidency  of  a  young  and  poweriul  people; 
they  are  full  of  Gallle  pride,  they  breathe  tbe  qilrit  of  an  in- 
domitable warlike  ebargy.  AH  ttietr  figures  belong  to  Ihe  same 
■odal  order  of  thliw<  ud  all  lUnstnie  the  saiae  fighting 
uif  IDcracy.  Tba  moving  ptindpla  la  that  of  chivalry,  and  what 
1*  ptewoted  b,  Invatiably,  tba  ipaetada  of  the  procaslonai  life 
oC  >  nedkvil  Mldict.  Tbe  we  deKribed  is  a  dhtarbed  «iei 
Ibe  (etidal  uutby  of  Ewope  it  united,  for  a  moeieBi,  in  defend- 
ing wNlan  dvniiailan  ag'in*!  the  Intuadi  ol  Ada,  againit "  tbe 
ydlow  periL"  But  it  is  a  time  of  traniltfotl  in  Eniope  also,  and 
Chariemagne,  tbe  immortal  but  enloahled  emperor,  whoae  beard 
Is  wUtei  than  Ules,  represents  *a  old  order  of  things  against 
which  tbe  rude  barons  of  tbe  Nottb  ale  perpetually  in  succesifnl 
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revolt.  The  loud  cry  of  the  dying  Ronald,  as  E.  QiJ^Et  ^d, 
rings  thiQDgh  the  whole  poetical  litetaiuie  of  medieval  Fiai^v; 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  individuahty  ol  the  great  vaisal,  irtui.  ii 
the  decay  of  the  empire,  stands  alone  with  fciiw'^f  uvl  viik 

lUTII*. — LtoB  Caulier,  La  Bpaftti  pBrnfottn  U  vda, 

-[SmI:  Carton  Park,  La  LMralwir  frnfao'  ■■  ms^v  tf 

>)i   Paul   Meyer.   Rukrika  iwr  liUfft  fiawaitt    (lUjh 

„.  .  srit,  Hiilairt  fotliqut  di  CharltmatiuiiaM-.A.  LaiurncHi.  ta 

Qtiatn  FUsAimn.  Ac  (1879).  IE.  G.) 

CBiWT  (derived  through  the  Fi.  from  tbe  L>C.  cuiore.  u 
tiati  Mt  old  form  is  "  chaunt  "),  a  song  or  melody,  panicDlaily 
one  loog  accotding  to  the  rules  of  church  wtvice-faoaks.  Foe 
■o  account  ol  the  dwnt  or  aKAu  jjmu  of  tbe  Roman  Clwrtk 
Bee  pLUN-BOHa  In  the  Entdisb  church  "  chsnts  "  ue  the  nmei 
^  10  the  unmelrical  verses  of  the  psalms  and  cantxle*.  The 
chant  consisted  of  an  "  intonation  "  followed  by  ■  ledtisie  note 
of  indefinite  lengtb;  a  "  mediation  "  closed  the  fini  pan  of  the 
veise,  leading  to  a  second  redling  note;  a  "  lerminaiiaD  "  ckocd 
tbe  second  part  of  tbe  vene.  In  tbe  Engbsb  diaot  the  **  intoB*- 
tion  "  disappeared.  Chants  are  "  single,"  if  wtltteD  for  ooc 
vene  only,  "  double,"  If  for  two,  "  Quadnple  "  cbanti  inc  foar 
verses  have  also  bcoi  writtea- 

CHilNTABUII,  or  CKuMTAStm,  Ibe  prindpd  town  of  Ihe 
Siamese  province  of  the  saiDe  name,  on  Ibe  £■  aid*  of  t^  CuU 
of  Siam,  in  101°  6' E.,  11°  }8'  N.  Pop.  about  scox  The  towa 
lies  about  11  m.  from  tbe  sea  on  a  river  which  is  navigable  bt 
boats  and  mside  tbe  bar  of  whidi  Ihete  is  good  (ncb«Bge  iOi 
light-dnlt  vessels.  Tbe  Imde  Is  chiefly  in  tubiei  and  sappUtct 
from  the  mines  of  Ihe  Kxat  and  Paiiin  disttkll.  and  in  peffiei, 
of  which  about  joo  tons  ar*  espotted  annually.  CardaBooa 
and  maewood  arc  also  exported.  In  igoj  Cbanlabun  was  made 
Iha  headquarters  of  a  high  comnitaiaDer  with  jurisdiction  ca. 
tending  over  Ihe  coaH  districts  from  the  Nam  Wea  on  the  £asi 
to  Cape  Liant  on  the  West,  wbidi  were  thus  uolled  to  fom  a 
provincial  division  (Utmlen).  Jn  iSqj  Chanubun  waaocciqied 
by  1  French  force  ol  four  bundled  men,  a  tlei>  taken  by  Fnnce 
as  a  (uaranire  lot  the  eieculioii  by  Siutt  of  undertakiiiss  ^Ltend 
into  by  ihe  treaty  of  that  year.  Tbe  occupMion,  which  wu 
merely  milltuy  ud  did  oot  effect  tbe  civil  gavcrUBciit,  lasicd 
tmtll  Jtnuuy  1901,  when,  in  ■ccordince  with  ibc  provniaDS  of 
tba  Fnaco-SUraew  treaty  of  igof,  tbe  gatrisoB  id  occBpalin 
wu  whbdraws.  Chantabon  bit  been  rince  tbe  iTtb  cestiuy, 
and  ■*nt  is,  a  strongbold  of  Ibe  Roman  ralhdjt  —^r'^—TTTf^ 
and  the  Chriatba  dement  amoagit  tbe  pcfiulallon  ia  grcaier 
here  iban  aivwbeR  dse  In  Siam. 

CHAIfUM.  a  town  of  Bortb-weaton  Spain,  In  tbe  pnnna 
of  Logo,  00  Ibe  left  buk  of  the  Rio  de  Cbanlada,  a  mall  rifbi- 
hand  tdbntary  of  the  liver  Uilo.  and  on  tbe  oiain  road  tn>a 
Orerse,  IB  m.  S.  by  W.,  lo  Lugo,  sS  m.  N.  by  E.  Fop.  (1900) 
1 5,oaj.  Chantada  is  the  chief  town  of  the  fertile  rcglosi  between 
Uk  Hifio  and  Ihe  heights  of  £1  Faro,  which  mark  the  wttleia 
border  of  the  province.  De^tc  tbe  lad  of  railway  coinimuuc^ 
lion,  it  has  a  thriving  trade  In  grain,  Bax,  hemp,  arvl  dujy 

(a  Fr.  word  Iroi 


broad  and  bl^    The  cap  is  flattened  above  with  a 
deptesaian  and  a  thick  kibod  irregular  tnaigia.    Ronnioe  dowi 

The  tubetance  of  the  fungui  I*  dry  and  cftaqae  with  a  peculiar 
smell  suggesting  ripe  apricots  or  pfona.  lite  fiedi  ta  wUdA 
tinged  with  yellow.  Tbe  chanunUe  is  sold  in  the  markets  sa 
tbe  continent  of  Europe,  when  It  hrms  a  legolar  artide  fd  food. 
but  seems  little  known  hi  Britain  thoogb  often  plentiful  In  Ihe 
New  Forest  and  dsewhsc  Before  bang  cooked  Ibey  should  be 
^d  to  dry,  and  ilm  thrown  into  boiling  water.    Th^  mi/ 
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tkmbcitcvcdlnbattnototl,  orcDtnpsniU  ■ 

mot.    No  f unraa  RDuint  tnon  cuilul  preparai 
Sa  M.  C  C«^  BnliMk  EiUhU  Fiotti.  (1891),  ) 
CHAXTATOmE,  HSIBI  (1850^        },  Fnach 
wu  bom  at  MonlpdUtl  on  tbe  6lh  of  A%ui(  1850,  and  1 
tduoited  (t  tlia  Ecole  NoniAlt  Supfrieore.    After  teachiiii 
the  (vovLDca  he  moved,  in  tli6,  to  Uic  Lytfe  ChBriemagni 
Fun,  uid  «]b«equently  bemine  proJBsor  of  rheloric  it 
Lyete  Hwiri  IV.  ud  maltrc  it  amlfnHca  tX  the  txdtx  Vonaale 
■t  Stvto.    He  Tu  iModHted  vilb  tbe  Ninpdk  Raat  from  iti 
touDditioDlD  1879,  indhc  joloedtbe/mnuJduiMdtlifn  \tt^. 
ffiipotiiifiDdude  i'eJinit  nncfru  (1877),  Salira  omltrnforaiaa 
(iBSi),  ^d  mfuriam  Ci»S^).  ^n  «  dujowi  (.B89). 

CBAKmLY.  ■  Lom  of  DOrtbern  France,  in  the  department  of 
(Ku,  15  m.  N.  ot  Puis  on  the  Kocthern  lailwty  to  St  Quentln. 
Pop.  (1906)  4632.  It  ii  finely  iltDiled  to  the  north  of  ihefoiBC 
of  Chaqtfl^  aiid  oa  the  left  bank  ol  the  river  Nonri  te,  and  Is  one 
o(  Che  hvouifte  Psiislu]  resorts.  Its  iiam<  mi  long  asKKlitcd 
with  the  miniifaeture,  irhidi  hu  now  to  a  great  eitait  deoytd, 
of  lace  and  blonde;  it  is  still  more  celebrated  for  Its  chfttom  and 
ill  park  (laid  out  oiiginall/  by  A.  It  N6tre  in  the  gecond  ball  ol 
tbe  i;th  century),  and  is  the  scene  of  the  great  annual  races  ol 
Ibe  French  Jockey  Qub.  The  cUtcau  coniijti  of  the  palace 
built  from  iS;6  to  1SS5  and  of  an  older  poitioa  adjoining  It 
known  as  the  chflteleL  Tlie  old  caa  tic  mu^t  have  been  in  existence 
In  the  ijlh  century,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  the  lordship 
belonged  to  Pierre  d'Orgemont,  chancellor  of  Fiance.  In  14S4 
it  puMd  lo  the  house  of  Montmorency,  and  in  1631  from 
that  family  to  the  house  of  CandC  louii  II.,  prince  de  Condt, 
aumsmed  the  Great,  was  specially  attached  to  the  place,  and  did 
a  great  deal  to  enhance  its  beauty  and  splendour.  Here  he 
enjoyed  thetodety  of  La  Bruyire,  Racine,  Uoliire,  La  Fontaine, 
BoQ^u,  and  other  great  raea  of  his  time;  and  here  his  stevaid 
Vatij  k^led  hinuelf  in  despair,  because  of  a  hitch  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  reception  of  Louis  XIV.  The  at*Uee  dote  to  the 
Tacecoune  were  built  liom  1719  to  173;  by  Louis-Henri,  duke 
of  Boiirbon.  Of  the  two  splendid  man^ons  ejdsLing  at  that  period 
known  aa  thi  grand  chateau  and  the  ch&telcC,  the  former  was 
destroyed  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  latter, 
jbuilt  for  Aunc  de  Montmorency  by  Jean  BuUant,  still  reinains 
o  one  of  the  finest  specinxena  of  Renaissance  architecture  in 
France.  The  cbUeau  d'&ighien,  facing  the  enlrajice  to  the 
grand  chlteau,  was  built  in  1770  aa  a  gaest-haose.  On  tbe  death 
In  1S30  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  last  representative  of  tbe 
bouse  of  Coadf,  the  estate  psued  into  the  hands  of  Henri,  due 
d'Aumale,  fourth  son  of  Louis  Pbili[^.  In  1851  the  house  of 
Orleans  was  declared  ijKapible  111  pnneaslng  piopetty  in  France, 
■ud  Chantilly  was  accordingly  sold  by  suction.  Purchase  by 
the  English  bankera,  Coutls&  Co-,  it  passed  back  into  thehaiHls 
Of  the  due  d'Aumale  in  1873.  By  him  a  magnificent  palace, 
irKtuding  A  fine  chapel  in  the  Renaissance  style,  was  erected  on 
the  foundations  ol  the  ancient  grand  chlteau  and  In  the  style 
of  the  ch&telet.  Tt  is  quadrilateral  in  slupe,  consisting  of  four 
unequal  sides  fisnked  by  towers  and  built  round  *  courtyard. 
The  whole  group  of  buildings  as  well  as  the  pleasure-ground 
behind  them,  known  as  the  Pfirtcrre  de  la  Voli^ie,  is  surrounded 
by  losses  supplied  with  water  from  the  Nonette.  On  the  temcc 
fn  front  of  the  ch&teau  there  is  a  bronze  atntue  ol  the  constable 
Anne  de  Montmorency.  The  due  d^Aumale  installed  in  the 
cbAtdet  a  TaluableHbrary.  specially  rich  in  incunabula  and  i6th 
cenEory  editions  of  classic  authors,  and  a  collection  of  the  paint- 
Inp  of  the  great  mastss,  besides  many  other  objects  it  art. 
By  a  public  act  in  1886  he  gave  the  park  and  chlteau  with  its 
tupeib  collectiona  to  the  Institute  of  Fiance  In  trust  for  (he 
fkation.  reserving  to  hiroself  only  a  life  Interest;  and  when  he 
died  in  1S07  the  Institute  acqjjired  full  possession. 

CHAMTRET,  »R  FBAHCIS  LEQATT  (1781-1841),  English 
sculptor,  w^  bom  on  the  7tli  of  April  1781  at  Norton  near 
Sbcffiehl,  wbeie  bis  father,  a  carpenter,  cultivated  a  imtJl  farm. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  eight  yeara  of  afe;  and  his  aiotber 
having  married  again,  hia  profession  was  lelt  to  be  chosen  by  his 
friends.    Is  bis  sixteenth  jcar  he  iras  on  the  point  of  bein| 


appientfcfd  to  •  grocer  In  Sheffield,  when,  bavlng  seen  some* 
wood-carving  in  a  shop-window,  he  requested  lo  be  made  a  carver 
instead,  and  was  accordingly  placed  with  a  Mr  Ramsey,  wood- 
carver  in  Sheffield.  In  this  sJluaiion  he  became  acquainted  with 
Raphael  Smith,  a  distinguished  draftsman  In  crayon,  who  gavn 
him  losons  in  painting;  and  Chantr«y,  eager  to  conunODce  his 
course  as  an  artist,  procured  the  cancelling  of  bis  iodoiliiTes,  ind 

(18a)}  in  LondoiL    Here  be  first  obtained  emptoyioent  aa  an 

assistant  wood-csrver,  but  at  tbe  same  time  dein>ted  Umtdf 

portnit-pahiting,  btat-seulptute,  and  moddUng  in  day. 


The  sculptor  NoUckens  showed  particular  seal  In  leco^ildng 
his  merits.  In  r8o7  be  mitricd  Us-nusin,  Hiss  Wale,  orbo  had 
somepropertyof  herown.  UisCntimsglnatlvewoikinBCulptui* 
was  tbe  model  of  the  head  ol  Satan,  vhich  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  AcsdeAiy  in  1B08.  He  afterwards  eiecuted  lor  Greeniiich 
hospital  four  colossal  biBts  of  the  admirals  Duncan,  Howe, 
Vincent  and  Nelson;  and  so  rapidly  did  his  tqiutatkm  spread 
that  the  next  bust  which  he  eiecuted,  that  ol  HoHe  TOoke, 
procured  him  coromissiaDB  to  the  extent  of  ^is.ooo.  From  this 
period  be  was  almost  uninterruptedly  engaged  in  piofesrional 
labour.  In  iSrp  he  visited  Italy,  aUd  became  acquainted  with 
the  most  distinguished  sculptors  of  Florence  and  Rome.  He  wai 
chosen  an  aaaodale  (iSij)  and  afterwards  a  member  (1818) 
o(  tbe  Koyal  Academy,  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  from 
Ctinhridge,  and  that  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford,  and  In  1835 
was  knighted.  He  died  afttr  an  illness  of  only  two  hours* 
duration  on  the  ijth  of  November  1841,  having  for  some  yean 
lufieied  from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  was  buried  in  a  tomb 
consimcted  by  himsell  in  tbe  church  ol  his  native  village. 

Theworksof Chanlreyareeitiemdynumeroua.  Theptlndpal 
are  the  statues  of  Washington'  in  the  State-house  at  Sostoa, 
U.S.A.;  of  George  HI.  In  the  Guildhall.  London;  ot  George  IV. 
at  irighlon;  ol  Pitt  m  Hanover  Square,  London;  ol  James 
Watt  in  Westimnstei  Abbey  and  in  Glasgow;  ol  Roscoe  and 
Cannlzig  in  Uverpool;  of  Dalton  in  Manchester;  of  Lord 
PresIdentBlBlraDdLotdMelvilleinEdinbuigh,&c.  Ofhiseqne». 
trian  statues  the  most  famous  are.  those  of  Sir  'Humiai-Mimm 
In  Calcutta,  and  tbe  duke  of  WelUngton  in  front  of  the  London 
Exchange.  But  tbe  Eocst  of  Chanrrey's  works  are  his  busli^ 
and  his  delineations  ol  chQdreh.  The  figures  of  two  chndrea 
asleep  in  each  other's  arms,  which  form  a  monumental  design  In 
Lichfield  cathedral,  have  always  been,  lauded  for  beauty,  sun- 
plicity  and  grace.  So  is  also  the  sistue  of  tbe  ^rliih  Lady  Louisa 
Russell,  represented  as  standlDg  on  tiptoe  and  fondling  a  dove 
In  her  bosom.  Both  ttiese  works  appear,  in  design,  to  have 
owed  something  to  Stolhard;  lor  Chanliey  knew  bis  own 
sCBDliness  of  Ideal  invention  or  composition,  and  on  system 
soui^t  aid  Irom  others  for  such  attempts.  In  busts,  his  louHng 
excellence  is  facility— a  ready  unconstrained  air  ol  life,  1  prompt 
vivadty  of  ordinary  expression.  Allan  Cunnin^iam  and  Weekes 
were  his  chief  gsslsUoU,  and  were  indeed  the  active  eieculanla 
of  many  works  that  pass  under  Chantrey's  name.  Chantiey 
was  a  man  ol  warm  and  genial  temperament,  and  is  said  to  have 
borne  f  noticeable  though  commonplace  raemblance  to  the 
usual  portraits  ol  Shakespeare. 

Chanltiy  St^vtsl. — By  the  wiQ  dated  the  31st  of  DecemlieT, 
1840,  Chantiey  (who  bad  no  chndren)  left  bis  wliole  rtsiduaiy 
personal  esute  after  tbe-decease  or  on  the  second  mairtaae  of  bis 
w^dow  (less  certain  specified  annuities  and  bequests)  hi  trtat  foi 
the  pre£dent  and  trustees  of  tbe  Royal  Academy  (or  in  the  event 
of  tlu  dissolution  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  such  sodety  aa  might 
lake  ita  place),  the  income  to  be  devoted  to  tbe  escowacmenl  of 
British  fine  art  in  painting  and  sculpturo  only,  l>y  "  tlte  purcbaoe 
of  works  of  fine  an  of  the  highest  merit . . .  tlial  can  be  obtained." 
unds  might  he  allowed  to  accumukte  lor  not  moce  than  five 
;  works  by  British  or  foreign  artists,  dead  or  living,  might  bt 
acquired,  BO  hmg  aa  such  wo^  were  entirdy  executed  wilhln  the 
ihores  of  Great  Britain,  the  artists  having  been  En  rcsdeacs  then 
ilurlng  such  eiscutign  and  completion.    The  prices  to  be  paid 
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w«i;  to  be  "  Ubenl,"  ud  00  f]rinp*thy  fat  in  utiit  01  hii  lamily 
wu  to  influence  the  EclectioD  or  the  purchue  al  woiki.  which 
wcMno  be  uquirai  loldy  00  the  greund  of  jntriniic  merit.  No 
comniiuiDn  01  otdera  might  bcfpvcD:  the  voiki  muit  be  finished 
beloie  putchiH.  Condition  wen  made  u  to  the  eihihition  nt 
the  weiki,  in  the  confident  opccutiaa  thit  u  the  Intention  of 
ths  tatat«  WM  to  fonn  siid  etubliih  a.  "  public  collection  of 
British  Fine  Art  in  Feinliag  ud  Sculptun,"  Uie  govemment  or 
the  countiy  would  provide  1  >uil*b1e  gallery  for  theit  iHtpUy; 
and  an  annual  nimol  £]oo  and  lio  wai  to  be  paid  to  the  prcudeni 
ol  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  tBaetary  reiptctively,  foi  the 
ditchaige  of  their  duties  in  carrying  out  the  provitiou  ol  the 
wilL 

Lady  dantrey  died  in  1E75,  and  two  years  lata  the  fund 
became  available  for  the  purchase  of  painting  and  iculpturts. 
like  capUal  tuni  availaMe  amounted  to  £105,000  in  3  %  Consoli, 
which  (iloce  leduced  to  3]%)  produca  an  available  armual 
Income  vtiyJDg  Iron  fijoo  to  £1100.  Galleries  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Muieum  at  South  Kenungton  were  at  first  adopted 
41  the  depositor^  of  the  works  acquired,  until  in  1S9S  the  Royal 
Acsderny  arranged  with  tbe  treasury,  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
mevt,  for  tbe  transference  of  the  collection  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art,  which  had  been  erected  by  Sir  Hairy 
~ "■     asagreedtbatlhe"TateGallety"should 


be  its  future! 


in  behalf  of  the  tniitees  and  director  of  the  National 
Gallery  "  (Treasury  Letter,  18054-98,  7th  Deambcr  ligS)  in 
respect  of  the  pictures  and  sculptures  which  were  then  to  be 
fimnrfi^  over  and  which  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  sent  to 
augment  the  collection.  Inasmuch  as  11  was  felt  that  tfie  pro- 
vision that  all  works  must  be  complete  to  tx  eligible  for  purchase 
militated  against  the  most  advantageous  disposition  of  the  fund 
in  le^KCt  of  sculptun,  in  tlie  case  of  wax  models  or  plaster  casts 
before  being  converted  into  marble  or  bronse,  it  was  sought  in 
(be  action  oi  Sir  F.  Ld[Uim  v.  Huikti  (tried  by  Mr  Justice 
North,  judgment  May  7th,  tSSS,  and  In  the  court  of  appeal, 
before  Iha  master  of  the  rolls.  Lord  Justice  Cotton,  aod  Lord 
Justice  Fry,  judgment  June  41h,  iSg*— the  master  of  the  roU) 
dissenting)  to  allow  of  sculptors  being  ccenmissloned  In  conipler« 
in  bronie  or  marble  a  work  executed  in  wax  or  plaster,  such 
"  completion  "  being  more  or  leu  a  mechanical  pnxess.  The 
attempt,  however,  was  abortive. 

A  growing  discontent  with  the  intetptelation  put  by  tlie 
Royal  Academy  upon  the  terms  of  the  will  ai  shown  in  the  works 
acijuired  began  to  End  uptcssion  mote  than  usually  forcible  and 
lively  in  the  press  during  the  year  1903,  and  a  debate  raised  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  earl  of  Lytton  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  sat  from  June  to 
Auguit  1904.  The  coDUnitice  consisted  of  the  earls  of  Catljile, 
LyttoD,  and  Cic«e,  sod  Lords  Windsor,  Ribblesdale,  Nenton, 
and  milanin,  and  the  witnesses  represented  the  Royal  Acadeioy 
and  reptesenuiive  art  iustilutions  and  an  oitics.  The  report 
(ordered  lo  be  printed  on  the  Slh  of  August  1904)  made  certain 
rccontaendations  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  certain  former 
OTOis  of  administration  held  to  have  been  sustained,  but  dis- 
missed other  charges  against  the  Academy,  In  reply  thereto  a 
memorandum  was  issued  by  the  Royal  Academy  (February 
i»os,  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  7th  of  August  1905— Paper 
ifi6)  disagreeing  with  certain  recommendations,  but  alknriog 
others,  either  intact  ot  in  a  modified  form. 

Up  to  tgo$  inclusive  303  •works  hadybeen  bought — all  except 
two  from  living  painters — at  a  rost  o(  nearly  fW.oeo.  01  these, 
i;S  were  in  oil-calDnrs,  11  in  water-colours,  anil  iS  sculptures 

See  rb  jt^wMrirotilM  (F  rb  ClaiiMy  Bffurif,  tw  D.  S.  MacColI 
I161BD,  London.  loiH)!  a  (ugUy  cafUnivenlai  publication  by  the 
leadini  assailant  si  tbe  Royd  Acadeny;  (jhaniny  ((J  tfii  AifWil, 
by  Anhur  Fish,  a  comptcle  iUuittated  record  id  the  purchases,  Ac 
(London.  1904)!  Tht  Kiyal  Aadimy,  O,  Via  and  aSuus.  by  H.  J. 
LaMlay  (London,  iBat),  amtnrmlMU /trf^  frv*  llu  SrUrt  C<r- 
■nUe  of  tin  Htmtt  •/  linli  «■  Ui  Oattny  Ttiat;  UwMir  milk 
Prxtattnti  ^  at  Ctmrniatt.  Uanlit  tf  BtUaia  and  Afptiti 
(wyman  a  Sons,  1904).  and  inda  (Kpu^te  publicaivn,  1904}- 


CHAHT  SOTAU  one  of  tbe  fixed  form*  «(  vena  (DTcMcd  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  poeta  of  medieval  France.  It  ii  composed 
of  five  strophes,  identical  in  arrangement,  of  eleven  verves  each, 

five  rhymes  exhibited  in  the  first  strophe,  the  entire  poesn, 
therefore,  consisting  of  sixty  lines  in  the  coane  of  which  fiv« 
rhymes  are  repeated.  It  baa  been  conjectnied  that  the  chant 
royal  is  an  extended  ballade,  or  latbet  a  ballade  conceived  upon  a 
larger  scale;  but  which  (oral  preceded  the  other  sppean  lo  b« 
uncertain.  C>n  this  point  Henri  de  Cml,  who  wtott  about  these 
forms  ol  verse  inhia'lr(<li(KiK(^riU(«rtTii((t4U}i  throws  no 
light.  He  dwells,  however,  on  tbe  great  dignity  of  what  be  txlk 
the"  Champt B<^*1," and sayatfaattboac who dt^ with succcsa 
the  aidouE  of  its  rules  deserve  ctowhb  and  a"l-Tvt»  lor  their 
painl.  Etienoe  Pa9quier(iiiO'i6i5)  points  out  the  fact  that  tbe 
Chant  Royal,  by  ila  length  and  the  rigidity  of  ita  strudncc,  i> 
better  fitted  than  the  ballade  fcff  solemn  and  pon^ioiu  tbsise& 
In  end  French,  the  moat  admired  chants  royal  are  tbneofOesteM 
Marot;  his  CAanI  reyoJ  cjkrej/ien,  with  its  Rjrain 

"  Santi  au  ccepi.  et  Para^  1 1'lme," 
was  celebratcrL  Theodore  de  Ban^nlle  defines  the  chant  royal  as 
essentially  belonf^ng  to  ages  of  failb,  when  its  subjects  could  be 
either  (lu  eiploiia  cf  a  beio  of  royal  race  or  tbe  procesional 
splendours  of  religion.  La  Fontiioe  was  the  latest  of  the  French 
poets  to  attempt  the  chant  coyal,  until  it 
rrwdem  times. 

Thisipedeaof  poem  Was  unknown  in  En{ 
tuie  and  was  only  introduced  into  Great 
quarter  of  the  10th  century.  The  earliest  d 
was  that  published  by  Edmund  Gosie  . 
given  to  exemplify  tiie  structure  and  rhymi 


Tbi  PaAira  or  Oioktsuk 


?y  pr™.  and  nearer  itill  m_Hght. 

ToKng  on  high  the  arnibol  of  their  rite, 
The  cone-tipp  d  thyrm  of  a  god's  <ksbe: 
Neaier  tbey  cwne.  taU  danisdi  fisahad  and  fair. 
Wlih  i\y  circling  thdr  abundant  hair. 
Onward,  wirh  even  pace,  in  stately  rows. 
With  ey*  that  Itashn,  and  with  cheek  that  glow^ 
Andall  the  while  theirlnbute-40np  they  brin^ 
And  newer  ilorieB  of  the  just  diidose 
Ani  iealltim  ptaisti  U  lit  Vinc-Goi  »■{. 


re  lunrlance  of  their  li 


nbs  Is  white, 
''  Beck  of  mi 


Bame  up  by  eong  as  by  a  trumpet' 
Leading  the  van  to  conquest,  on  they  laiv. 
Fearless  and  bold,  whoever  eomeo  at  toe*, 

These  sbinini  cohons  of  Bacchaniei  cleae. 
ShouIinB  and  ihoutLnp  till  the  iriDuntalns  ring. 
And  forests  grini  forget  their  aneient  woes. 
And  iauUeii  fralui  u  tlu  Vini-Ged  ling. 

And  youths  there  are  for  whom  full  many  a  night 
Brought  dreams  of  bliss,  vague  dreams  that  haant  mk 

And  wandered  (onh  ihnHigh  many  a  leoutgiag  biiar. 

And  waited  shivering  in  ilie  icy  air. 

And  wrapped  the  tcopiid-ikin  about  them  there. 

Knowing  lor  all  the  bitter  ait  that  (roie. 

The  time  muiF  come,  that  every  poet  knows. 

When  he  shall  riK  and  feel  himseir  a  king, 

And  follow,  foOow  where  the  ivy  growf,-v  ,  -v ,  -v  |  /  > 

A<^iliHUiH pniiti leO*  VmftiiSt^'^llK^ 
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What  m 

Tlw  brimm  p  u. 

And  JunngQiv 

Brol  to  ths  nu 

And.  when  he  at 

Tremble  vith  i 

AMiaOlati 

Entoi. 
PuHCE  of  the  flute  and  ivy,  atl  thy  loe* 
Record  (he  bounly  thai  thy  eranbeitom. 
But «.  Ihy  KTvintt,  to  thy  g!o>y  cling. 

And  lUallilrii  fraim  la  Hit  Vini-Ced  iini." 
Id  the  middle  Hges  the  chaat  royal  wu  largely  oscd  foi  the 
pr^usa  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Euatache  Deschamps  (1340-1410} 
distinguisbea  these  Marian  chajiCi  royaux,  which  were  called 
'■  servenlois,"  by  the  absence  of  an  cnvoL  ITieie  poems  are  fitil 
menlioned  by  Rutebeuf,  a  liomiit  of  the  ijLh  cenluiy.  The 
chant  royal  is  pntticatly  unknowo  auuide  French  and  En^h 
Utcratute.  (E.  G.) 

.  VakXTRt  (Fr.  ckatdtril,  from  ihaala,  Xatlag;  Med.  Lat.  lan- 
iuaria),  a  small  chapel  huilt  out  from  a  cburch,  endowed  in  pre- 
Bclormation  limes  for  the  c^reDpurpuae  of  tnaiTilaidingprictta 
for  the  chantingof  masses  fat  tbesoulol  the  founder  oral  someone 
named  by  bim.    It  generally  contained  the  tomb  of  the  founde:r, 

the  parochial  clergy,  had  an  entrance  tnm  Ihc  outside.  The 
word  passed  through  gradualions  ai  meaning.    Its  first  seou  waa 

the  priests,  and  then  the  church  or  chapel  itaelf. 

CHAMUTB,  ■  city  of  Neosho  county,  Kansai,  U.S.A.,  i  m. 
from  the  Neosho  river,  and  about  i »  m.  S.S.W.  ol  Kansas  dty. 
¥ap.  (1890)  1816;  [ifloo)  4J08,  of  whom  110  were  Iorei(oi-bora 
and  171  were  negroes;  (1910  census!  ^i^3.  Chanute  is  served 
by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  lad  tbe  Missouri,  Kansas 
St  Teias  railways,  the  former  baviog  lar^  repair  sbops.  The 
city  is  in  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  oil  and  gas  field,  and  b 
surrounded  by  a  fine  fariEUDg  and  dairying  region,  in  which 

cement  rock  and  briclf  sbale  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Among 
the  city's  manufactures  are  refiued  oil,  Portland  c^emeal,  vitrified 
brick  and  tQe,  glass,  asphalt,  ice,  cigais.  drillbg  tnachinery,  and 
flour.  Tbe  municipality  owns  and  operate!  the  waterworks, 
a  natural  gas  plant,  and  bo  electric  lighlin;  plant.  Four  towns 
—New  Chicago,  Tioga,  Chicago  Junction  and  AJIiance— were 
stitttd  here  about  the  lame  tiine  (1S70).  In  1871  they  were 
consolidated,  and  the  present  name  was  adopted  in  honour  of 
Octave  Chanute  (b,  1831),  the  civil  eogineer  and  serooauliit 
(see  FLicut  AND  FIVINC),  then  the  engineer  of  the  Lawrence. 
Leavenworth  &  Calveiton  railway  (now  part  ol  the  Atchison 
system),  Chanute  was  incorporated  Is  a  city  of  the  third  claia 
in  1S7J,  and  its  charter  was  revised  in  iSSS.  Natural  gas  and 
oil  were  found  here  In  1899,  and  Chanute  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Kansas  independent  refineries  in  their  contest 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

CHAHZT,  AXTOIHE  EUOftHE  ALFRED  (iSij-iSSj),  French 
geneial.  was  bora  at  Nooart  (Ardennes)  on  the  rSth  of  March 
1813.  The  son  ol  a  cavalry  oBicer,  he  was  educated  at  the  naval 
school  at  Brest,  but  enlisted  in  the  BTlillery,  and,  subsequently 
passing  through  St  Cyr.  was  commissioned  in  the  Zouaves  In 
1843-    He  saw  a  good  deal  of  fighting  in  Algeria,  and  was  pro. 

cluf  debaiaiitonia  ]8sti,and  served  In  the  Lomhardy  campaign 
of  1B59.  being  present  at  Magenta  and  Solferino.  He  took  part 
in  the  Syrian  campaign  of  1860-61  as  a  Ueuteunt-colonel;  and 
u  oolond  commanded  the  4aLh  regiment  at  Rome  in  1864. 
He  relumed  to  Algetia  as  general  of  brigade,  asisted  to  quelt 
the  Arab  inturtection,  and  commanded  the  subdivisions  of  Bel 
Abbes  and  Tiemcen  in  1S6S.  Although  be  bad  acquired  a  good 
profeitioMt  npuiuion,  be  was  in  bad  odour  at  the  wu  offica 


on  account  of  auspecled  contiibuliou  to  tlw  pnw  and  at  the 

outbreak  of  the  Franca-Cermaa  War  he  waa  curtly  nlused  a 
brigade  command.  A.'Iel  the  revolution,  however,  the  govern- 
ment of  national  defence  called  him  from  Algeria,  made  him 
a  general  of  diviuon.  and  gave  him  command  of  the  XVf .  corps 
of  the  army  of  the  Loin.  (For  the  operations  of  the  Orieani 
which  followed,  see  FaaNCO-Gr.EiVAH  Wax.)    The 


Lrare 


»of  ll 


war  at  Cotdmien,  and  foUowed  this  up  with  another 
victorious  action  at  PaUyj  in  both  engagements  General 
Chanay's  corps  took  the  most  brilliant  part.  Alter  the  second 
battle  of  Orieans  and  the  separation  of  the  two  wing*  of  thi 
French  army.  Chanty  wa>  appointed  to  command  that  In  the 
west,  designated  the  second  army  of  the  Loire.  His  enemies, 
the  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  and 
General  von  der  Tann,  all  regarded  Chanty  as  their  most  for- 
midable opponent.  He  displayed  conspicuous  moral  courage 
and  constancy,  not  less  than  technical  skiU,  in  the  fighting  from 
Beaugency  to  the  Loire,  In  his  retreat  to  Le  Mans,  and  In 
retiring  to  Laval  behind  the  Mayenne.  As  Gambetta  waa 
the  loul.  Chanty  was  the  stning  right  arm  of  French  resistance 
to  the  Invader.  He  was  made  a  grand  oFlker  of  the  Legion  o( 
Honour,  and  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly.  At  the 
re«k  of  It     -  "■  ■  ~ 


inds  of  tl 


i,  by  whom 
-   ,t  then: 


It  w 


would 


parole  not  to  serve  against 
otherwlsehaveheenappointedinateadof  MocMahontocornmand 
the  army  of  Versailles.  A  ransom  of  £40,000  was  also  paid  by 
the  govemment  for  him.  In  1871  he  became  a  member  of  the 
coitunlttee  of  defence  and  commander  of  the  Vll.  army  corps. 


received  many  tokens  of  respect,  not  only  fmra  tbe  Russians, 
but  also  from  the  German  emperor,  William  I.,  and  Prince 
Bismarck.  He  died  suddenly,  whUe  commindiog  the  VI.  amy 
corps  [stationed  nearest  to  the  German  frontier),  at  Chllons^ur- 
Marne.  on  the  4tb<]f  January  i88j,  only  a,  few  days  after  Gam- 
betta, and  hia  remains  received  a  state  funeml.  He  was  the 
author  of  La  Diuiiimt  Armii  dt  la  Loire  (1B71).  Statnea  of 
General  Chanty  have  been  erected  at  Nouait  and  Le  Mans. 

CHAOS,  hi  the  Hesiodic  Iheogony,  the  infinite  empty  apace, 
which  eiisted  before  all  things  {That.  116,  iij|.  It  is  not. 
however,  a  mere  abstraction,  being  filled  with  douds  and  dark- 
neas;  from  it  proceed  Eitbus  and  Nyi  (Night),  whose  children 
are  Aether  (upper  air)  and  Hemera  (Day).  In  the  Orphic 
cosmogony  the  origin  of  all  goes  back  to  Chmnos,  the  penoni- 
ficalion  of  time,  who  produces  Aether  and  Chaos.  In  the  Arislo- 
phanic  parody  (Binfr,  691)  the  winged  Eros  iD  DonjunctioB  with 
gloomy  Chaos  brings  forth  the  race  of  birds.  The  liter  Roman 
conceptioTt  (Ovid,  Mtlam.  I.  7)  makes  Chaos  the  original 
undigested,  amorphous  mass,  into  which  the  atcbliett  of  the 
worid  introduces  order  and  harmony,  and  from  which  individual 
forms  are  created.  In  the  created  world  (cosmos,  order  of  the 
univerae)  the  word  baa  various  meanings: — the  universe; 
the  spice  between  heaven  and  earth;  the  undet^-world  and  iti 
ruler.  Metaphorically  It  is  used  for  the  immeasurable  darkness. 
eternity,  and  the  Infinite  generally.    In  modem  usage  "  chaos  " 


le  of  dl 


CHAPBOOK  (from  the  0.  Eng.  chap,  to  buy  and  sell),  the 
comparatively  modem  name  applied  by  booksellen  and  biblio- 
philes to  the  little  stitched  tracts  written  for  the  common  people 
and  formerly  drcullled  in  England,  Scotland  and  the  American 
colonies  by  itinerant  dealers  or  chapmen,  consisting  chiefly  of 
vulgariied  versions  of  popular  stories,  such  as  Tom  Tkiimh, 
Jack  Ike  GionI  Killv.  UoHur  Skiptof,,  and  Kiyaari  lie  Fn— 
travels,  biographies  and  religious  treatises.  Few  of  the  older 
chapbooks  eiist.  Samuel  Pepyi  collected  some  of  the  btsl  and 
had  them  bound  into  small  quarto  vtilume 


9,  which  be  called 


J 


850 
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vAponrvn. 


Vulpiii;  abo  foor  volume*  of  ■  iBaDcr  ue,  which  be  leHeml 
Famf  WilUeiimi,  Paity  MmimtKli,  Peimy  Cntpli'tuntt  uid 
Pauty  Gtiiimta.  Tbe  euly  chapbooki  mie  the  direct 
deicendial»  d  the  bLick-lciter  uictioi  Wynkyn  de  Wocde.  It 
■u  in  FniDce  llmt  tbe  p  tin  ling -pns  bnl  be^n  lo  lug^y 
leading  lot  the  cvnunon  ptople.  Al  tbEmdol  the  ijthcenluiy 
there  wu  I  tiigE  popidar  UiFiatun  of  bices,  tiks  in  vene  ud 
pRHe,  Btiio,  (louiucs.  lie,  iiitched  ugctber  »  u  lo  coataia  I 
■  lew  leivei.  and  ctnulaUil  l>y  itinerant  booksellen,  known  as 
AaX  eaiLy  Engliah  ehapbooiti  art  adapledooa  or 
these  French  oiiginaU,  and  were  introduced  into 
in  the  16th  century.  The  chipbooki  ol  the  i;lh 
centDiy  present  iu  with  viiuable  iUiutratioDi  of  Ibe  mannen 
d  the  line;  one  ot  the  best  known  ii  that  containing  the  itgiy 
of  Dick  Whillington.  Others  which  had  a  gnat  vogue  ate  Jatk 
Uu  Giaul  KiUa.  LiUit  Rt4  Siding  Head,  and  Uaiko  S/iiHal. 
These  of  the  I  Sth  centuiy  ve  Eu  iofetior  in  every  way,  both  as 
Ttgacdi  the  Uleralute  and  the  pHnling;  and  unCoitunately  it 

oJlectioni  as  chspboaka.  They  have  dcvr  eiecdsed  any  great 
influence  in  En|^nd  nor  received  nuch  attention,  owing  no 
doulit  to  their  poor  literary  character.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  French  equivalents  have  hccn  the  objtxi  el  dioe  ud 
fyitematic  study,  and  VHistoift  dts  tierti  poptiiairti  fin  de  la 
lilUraNndinatperlatcbf  Charles  Niurd  (1854)  goes  deeply  into 
the  aubjcct.  Amongst  English  book]  may  be  mentioned  Naica 
tf  FupliK  Triuli  and  Ciafibnois,  by  J.  O.  HaUiwell-Phillipps 
(i8«);  Clwpbeeii  ef  At  iSlh  Cni(»>.  by  John  Ashton  (iSSi), 
■ndsomelepriDlsbylheVillon  Society  in  iSBj.  The  word  "  chap- 
hook  "  has  ost  been  noticed  earlier  than  iSi<,  when  Dibdin,  the 
cdcbtHted  bibliographer,  described  a  work  as  being  "  a  chapbook, 
printed  in  rather  a  neat  black-letter." 

B  (fiom  the  Fr.  c*o^,  a  hood,  cope  or  sheath),  a  cover 


Ulhec 


in  the  c 


also  the  transverse  guard  of  a  sword  which  protects  the  hand. 
From  the  original  meaning  comes  the  use  ol  the  word  as  a  support 
or  catch  to  attach  one  thing  to  another,  as  the  book  on  a  belt 
to  which  Ibe  sword  is  fastened.    The  word  is  also  used  for  the  lip 

CHAFKU  a  place  ol  religious  wonhip,'  a  name  property  applied 

temple  of  pagan  wonhip  (Lat.  lacdlum).  The  word  is  derived 
through  the  O.  Fr.  chaf^.  modem  ckafdlt.  from  the  Lale  Lat. 
cafiie  or  capftOa,  diminutive  of  cs^^s,  a  cape,  particularly  that 
of  a  monk.'  This  word  was  transferred  to  any  sanctuary  con. 
Laming  relics,  in  the  early  history  of  the  Frankisfa  Church, 
because  the  doak  of  St  Martin,  cappa  brrwurr  SwU  Uarlinir 
one  of  the  most  sacred  relics  of  the  f  rankish  kinp.  was'carried 
in  a  sanctuary  or  shrine  wherever  the  king  went,  and  oaths  were 
Ukcn  on  it  (kc  Ducange.  Chiarium,  av.  CaptUa).  Such  a 
tanctuary  was  served  by  a  priest,  who  was  hence  called  MpeJ/anvr, 
from  which  ia  derived  IheEogiisb  "chaj^in"  (f.>.),     Tbeilrict 

y  place  of  worship  other  than  a  church. 


s.  tberet 


especially  one  attached  to  a  palace  or  (o  a  pnvale  dwelling-house. 
The  celebrated  Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris,  attached  lo  what  is  now 
the  Pahiii  de  Justice,  wdl  illustnles  the  early  and  proper  mean- 
ing ol  the  word.  It  was  built  (consecration,  114S)  by  St  Louis 
of  France  to  conUin  the  relic  of  the  Crown  of  Thoros.  tansoroBd 
by  the  king  from  the  Venetians,  who  hdd  it  in  pawn  from  the 
Latin  emperor  of  the  East,  John  of  Bricnne,  lately  dead.  The 
chapel  served  aa  the  sanctuary  of  the  relic  lodged  in  the 
upper  chapel,  and  the  whole  building  was  attached  as  tbe  place 
d  wonhip  to  the  king's  palace.  This,  the  primary  meanlDg, 
survive*  in  the  chapels  naoally  placed  in  the  aisles  of  caihedrals 
and  large  churcbci.  Tbey  were  originaUy  huiit  either  to  contain 
relirs  of  a  particular  saint  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  ov 
the  tomb  of  a  particular  family. 


>Tbe 


only  other  En^ish  Hnse  it  (hat  <rf  a  printer'B  workshop,  or 
idy  «  compoeiloM  in  il,  who  are  prCHOed  over  by  a  "  father 


In  the  Church  of  En^nd  tbe  won!  it  ^pGed  to  a  private 

place  of  wonhip.  attached  either  to  [be  palaces  of  the  sovereign. 
"  chapels  royal,"  or  to  tbe  nzldeoce  of  a  piivale  person,  10  a 
ctdlege,  school,  prison,  workhouse,  Ac  Further,  (be  word  has 
particular  legal  applications,  though  in  each  case  the  building 
might  be  and  often  is  slyled  a  church.  These  are  places  of 
worship  supplementary  to  a  parish  church,  and  nuy  be  either 
"chapels  of  ease,"  to  ease  (v  relieve  the  mother  <hiirch  and  serve 
those  parishioners  who  may  live  faraway,  "parochial  chapels," 
the  "  churches  "  of  anpetit  divisions  of  a  very  large  and  widdy 
scaltettd  piiiib,  ot  "  district  chapels,"  those  of  a  district  of  a 
parish  divided  under  the  various  cburcb  building  acts.  A  *'  free 
chape]  "  is  one  founded  by  tbe  king  and  by  bis  authority,  nod 
visiled  by  him  and  not  by  the  bisfaop.  A  "proprietary  chapet  ** 
is  one  that  belongs  to  a  private  person.  Tltey  are  anonulie* 
10  the  En^ish  ecdoiastical  law,  have  no  parish  tights,  and  f  " 
be  convened  to  other  than  religious  pioposes,  but  a  clergyinaB 
may  be  licensed  to  perform  duly  in  such  a  placeol  worship.  In 
the  early  and  middle  pan  uf  Ibe  i^tb  century  such  proprielary 
chapels  were  common,  but  they  have  practically  ceased  10  eaisl. 
"Chapel"  wasearly  and  still  is  in  England  the  general  name  ol 
places  td  vndship  other  than  those  of  tbe  established  Cfaorcbj 
but  tbe  application  of "  church  "  to  all  places  of  wonhip  without 

word  "chapel"  was  in  this  rettrkted  sense  Snl  applied  to  place! 
of  worship  belonging  10  the  Roman  Church  in  Engtaiui,  aikd  waa 
thus  Rstiktfd  10  those  allachcd  to  fonigii  embassies,  or  to  Iboae 
of  the  consoru  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  and  James  II.,  who  were  . 
membera  of  (hat  church.  Tbe  word  b  sliit  {mpieudy  thegenenl 
term  for  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Great  Britain  and  always 
so  in  Ireland.  The  use  of  "  chapel  "  as  a  cammoo  term  foe  all 
Nonconformist  plarrs  of  worship  was  general  through  most  of  the 
19th  century,  so  that  "  church  end  chapel  "  was  the  usual  phrase 
to  mark  the  dislinclion  between  memben  of  the  estatdished 
Church  and  those  of  Nonconformist  bodies.  Here  tbe  wtdeoed 
use  of  "  church  "  noticed  above  has  been  e^iecially  marted. 
Most  aS  the  recent  buildings  lor  worship  erected  by  Nodcod- 
fotmisr  bodies  will  be  found  to  be  styled  Wesleyan,  Congrega- 
tional,  &c.,  churches.  It  wovM  aiqxar  that  while  the  word 
"  chapel  "  was  not  infrecinent  in  the  early  history  of  Noncon^ 
fonnity,  "  meeting-house  "  was  the  more  usual  cem. 

From  the  architectural  point  of  view  the  addition  of  chapdl 
to  a  calhcdnl  or  biise  church  assumes  some  hislorkil  importance 
in  consequence  of  tbe  changes  it  involved  in  the  plan.  It  was 
the  intioduclion  of  tbe  apsidal  cbipels  in  the  churches  of  France 
which  eventually  led  10  the  diaei  or  cluster  of  eastern  chapels 
in  many  of  the  great  cathedrals,  and  abo  ■ometiines  to  the 
eaiension  of  the  iransept  so  as  to  Include  additional  apsidal 
chapels  on  the  eaai  aide.  In  France,  and  to  a  certain  eitenl  in 
Italy,  the  multiplication  of  chapels  led  to  (heir  being  placed  on 
the  north  and  south  side  of  the  aisles,  and  in  some  cases,  as  at 
Allu  in  France,  (0  the  suppression  of  the  aides  and  the  instilmeDt 
of  the  chap^  in  their  place.  The  chapds  ot  the  coUeges  at 
Oiford  and  Cambridge  are  aometime*  of  large  dimenaiata  and 
arcbitecturatly  of  great  imponancc,  that  of  CfatisI  Chorch  being 
actually  the  cathedral  ofOiford^amongotbers  may  be  men tnwd 
[he  chapel  of  Mcrtim  College,  and  the  new  chapd  of  Eaetet 
College,  both  in  Oifotd.  and  tlie  chapel  of  Kin^s  Cedkge, 
t^mbridge.  which  is  roof  ed  over  with  perhaps  the  fijMat  fan-iratdt 
in  England.     (See  VjitiLT,  Hate  n.,  fig.  t«.) 

CHAFSUUK,  JSAH  (i59s-(674),  Fnnch  poet  and  nun  of 
letters,  the  aon  of  a  notary,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of 
December  1505.  Hit  faths  destined  him  for  his  own  proTeeaaoii; 
but  hit  mother,  who  had  known  Ronsard,  had  determined 
otherwise.  At  an  early  age  Chapelain  began  to  qualify  hibudf 
for  lileiatuie,  learning,  under  Nicolas  Bourbon,  Greek  andLalin. 
and  teaching  himself  Italian  and  Spanish.  Having  finished  his 
studies,  be  wu  eogaged  for  a  while  in  teaching  Spanith  lo  a 
young  nobleman.  He  was  then  anwinted  tutor  to  tbe  tiro  som 
of  a  M.  de  U  Troutse,  grand  provost  of  Fnnce.  Attached  fu 
the  neil  seventeen  ye*a  to  the  family  of  this 
admioEstxalion  of  whose  foriane  waa  v^H>lly  it 
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■Ecmi  lo  have  publialMd  Dothin;  durfnf  lU>  pdfod,  yet  tc  b*vs 
■cqnired  >  gnat  npuUlran  u  i  pnbtbility.  Kia  iint  work 
^veB  M  (be  public  wu  ■  prelue  for  the  Aimt  ol  Muini,  nbe 
priultd  and  puUithed  Uut  oolorious  poem  at  Paris.  Thli  was 
fdlowed  by  an  exnllenl  Iruulition  o[  Hateo  Alcman'i  novd, 
Guiwun  it  Alfarada,  and  by  four  extnincly  iodiScrcDt  wlet, 
ODE  oI  tlinn  addtcncd  to  Ricbtlien.  The  credit  ol  inlroducmf 
tltt  law  oi  the  diuulie  unities  into  French  litenEiue  has  bem 
claimed  for  many  wrilen,  and  tapediUy  for  the  AU)£  d'Auhignac, 
whote  PraHqut  iu  iJMrre  appeiimi  In  1657.  The  thsHy  had 
oC  CDuiM  been  eaunciited  in  the  Ari  fpaign  of  J.  C  Scaligei 
in  ijd,  and  lubsequenily  by  olber  writen,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  wu  the  aclioo  of  Chapelaic  tbul  tniulened  it  from  the 
KEioa  of  theoiy  to  thai  of  actual  prardce.  In  a  conversation 
wilt  Richelieu  in  about  1633,  reported  by  the  abb*  d'CHivit, 
Cbapctain  milutaiiKd  that  it  vns  indispensable  to  tnainlain  tbB 
unilLd  of  time,  place  uid  action,  and  It  Is  cifJicitly  atated  that 
the  doctrine  wu  new  to  the  (snllnal  and  to  the  poeti  vho  were 
in  his  pay.  French  dauicil  dnma  thus  aves  the  riveting  of  ita 
fcltcn  to  Chapelain.  Rewarded  with  a  peniion  of  a  Ihousand 
cnwnx,  and  from  the  Gnl  an  active  member  of  the  newly- 
Conitilu  ted  Academy,  Chapelain  drew  up  tbe  plan  of  the  grammar 
and  dictionary  the  compilation  of  which  wu  to  he  a  principal 
(unction  of  the  young  Inslilulion,  and  a1  Richelieu's  conraiand 
drew  up  the  SmtirHenU  dt  I'Acadime  air  It  CU.  In  1656  he 
pablished,  in  ■  magnificent  fonn,  the  fint  tmive  cautoi  of  hii 
tdebrated  epic  La  Pvalli,'  on  «hich  be  bad  been  engaged  dutiiic 
twenty  yeais.  Sii  editions  of  the  poem  were  disposed  o(  ia 
eighteen  nHinths.  Bui  this  wu  the  end  of  the  poetic  r^iulalian 
of  Chapelain.  "  the  legist  of  Facnassia."  Later  tbe  slashing 
utire  of  Bnileiu  [in  this  case  fairly  muter  of  bia  lubjeci)  did 
its  work,  and  Chapekin  ("  Lt  pltu  trani  fMt  Frsnfuii  ^'  ml 
jovtau  lUiida  plia  tolidtjuteiiKnt."  u  he  i>  called  In  Colbert's 
list}  took  bis  place  among  the  failures  of  modern  art. 

Chapclain's  reputation  as  a  critic  survived  this  catutrophe, 
and  in  i66jlie  wu  employed  by  Colbert  todnw  up  an  account 
«f  coDlemponry  men  of  kttera,  dettlned  to  guide  the  king  tn 
taa  diitrilHition  of  pensions.  In  Uiis  pamgriilet,  as  in  hia  letters, 
be  shows  to  far  greater  advantage  than  in  his  uniortonate  epic. 
His  prose  is  Incomparably  better  than  bis  verse;  his  criticisms 
ue  remarkable  for  their  justice  and  generosity;  his  erndicion 
Aod  ti<^if<^?ei*  of  heart  are  everywhere  apparent;  the  royal 
aXtention  is  dicecled  alike  towards  the  author's  Grmcst  friends 
xtA  bilteiest  enemies.  To  liim  young  Radne  wu  indebted 
not  ooly  for  kindly  and  seasonable  counsel,  but  also  for  that 
pension  of  ux  hundred  livies  which  wu  sn  useful  to  him.  The 
cathoUdly  of  his  Usle  is  shown  by  his  Dt  la  laiart  da  neui 
Tfliuiu  (pr.  iB;o),  in  which  be  praises  the  chaHiau  dt  tale, 
forgotten  by  bis  generation.  Chapelain  refused  many  honours, 
and  his  diiin  terestedncuin  tlus  and  other  cases  makes  it  necessary 
(0  receive  with  caution  the  stories  of  Mtnageand  Tallemantdes 
REsna,  who  assert  that  he  was  in  his  old  age  a  miset,  and  that 

when  be  died  On  Ibe  iind  oi  February  ifi;4. 

Then  !■  a  very  favourable  ntimsre  of  Cliapelatn's  merits  as  a 
eritk:  In  Ctorn  Ssintibury'i  Hisuty  tf  CntiasM.  II.  i56.itii. 
An  aaalvHS  of  La  PvuiU  l>  given  in  pp.  ai-n  at  Robert  Soutbey's 
^Mii  rf^rt.  See  also  Lu  LiUns  di  fian  CluittlaiTi  led.  P.  TanuKy 
de  UtToqoe,  lago-ISBi) ;  LfUra  iKldiUs  .  .  .  i  P.  D.  Butt  (1658- 
1673.  ed,  by  L.  C.  Pelliiriet,  1804);  JuJien  Duchesne,  La  Foimii 
/etfWJ  dH  XVn-  liW.  (1870!  ■■  a-  "hh*  A.  Fahre.  La  Bninaii  di 
ClunUm  (I«8e),  Oafdaim . 
and  A.  MuehUn,  Jiaa  Clap. 
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DMTket  n>wn  in  tbe  Hl^  Fc«k 
pailiamHitary  dIvlilDn  of  Derbyshire,  E^aod,  ao  m.  S.E.  of 
Hancbester,  on  the  London  jk  North-Weatem  and  Midland 
nilwiy*.  Pop.  (igoi)  4616,  It  Ilea  In  an  upland  valley  of  the 
Peak  district,  tbe  hills  ol  which  lise  above  >  rao  ft.  In  Its  Im- 
piediate  ticinily.  There  are  paper-works  and  inmmirka,  and 
'Thelast  twelve  cantos  of  I^PwdJi  were  edited  (iSSi]  from  the 
MS.  with  comctioos  and  a  preface  in  the  author's  autnraph,  in  the 
.BfNWUNt  WoMaidfa,  by  fT  Herlutnn.  AnotheredilKin,  by  E.de 
UoUnet  U  vDfa.].  was  publiahed  in  is»a. 


bcewiag  Is  cuiled  on.  lie  fouudatioD  of  the  chnrch  tf'St 
Thomas  d  Canterbury  Is  attribnled  to  Ibe  lorcslen  o(  tbe  royal 
forest  DC  Irllh  of  the  Peak  early  in  the  islh  ccniiuy;  and  from 
this  tbe  IDWD  took  aame.  Alter  the  defeat  of  tbe  Scottish  force* 
at  Prcstcsi  by  Cromwcil  in  1645,  it  is  said  that  1500  prisoner! 
were  confined  In  tbe  church  at  Chapel^en-le-Frith. 

CHAPEL  HILL,  a  town  of  Orange  county,  North  Carolina, 
U.S.A.,  about  iS  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh.     Pop.  (1000)  loge;  (igio) 

ing at  University,  lom.  disUnl,  with  the  Gieeesboro  ft  Goldsboro 
division.  The  town  is  best  known  u  tbe  seat  ol  tbe  University 
of  North  Carolina  (see  NoKTB  Caiouha),  whose  campus  contains 
48acres.  There  are  cotton  and  knitrloe  mills  aod  lumber  inleresU 
of  some  impratance.  Chapel  Hill  was  settled  late  in  the  iSth 
century,  and  wu  first  incoipnated  in  1851. 

CBAPBILB  AHDEWTB  (Fr.  "  burning  chapel  "),  the  cbapci 
or  loom  to  which  ibe  corpse  of  a  sovereign  or  other  eialttd 
personage  lies  in  state  pending  tbe  hineral  service.  The  name  Is 
in  alltiuon  to  ibe  many  candles  which  are  Ughted  round  tbe 
catafalque.  This  ctistom  is  first  chronicled  as  occurring  at  the 
obsequies  of  Dagobert  L  (feiHijB). 

CHAPERON,  originally  a  cap  or  hood  (Ft.  daft)  mm  by 
nobles  and  knights  of  the  Garter  in  fuU  diess,  snd  after  the  ittb 
century  by  raiddle-aitd  ladies.  The  toodera  use  of  tbe  word  is 
of  a  married  or  eldettylady  (d.  "duenna")  escorting  or  protect- 
ing a  young  and  unmarried  girl  in  public  places  and  in  sodety. 

CHAPLAIN,  strictly'  one  who  conducts  service  in  a  chapd 
(g.D.),  >.e.  a  priest  or  minister  without  parochial  charge  who  is 
attached  for  spedal  duties  to  a  sovereign  or  his  rcpresBitativea 
(ambassadors,  judges,  &c.),  to  bishops,  to  the  eatabli^mcnts  of 
nobles,  ftc-,  to  institutions  (e.f.  parliament,  congress,  collars, 
schools,  workhouses,  cemeteries),  or  10  the  army  and  the  navy. 
In  mne  coses  a  parish  priest  is  also  appointed  to  a  chaplaincy, 
but  in  BO  far  u  he  is  a  chaplain  he  has  no  parochial  duties.  Thus 
a  bishop  of  the  English  Church  appoints  ^t» mining  chaplains 
who  conduct  the  examination  of  candidates  for  holy  orders; 
such  oSciaJa  generally  bold  ordinary  benefices  also.  The  British 
BovErei^  hat  j6  "  ChaplaiBS  in  Ordinary,"  who  perfoim  service 
at  St  James's  in  rotation,  as  well  as  "  Honorary  Chaplains  " 
and  "  Cbaplains  of  the  HouxboM."  There  ate  also  myal  chap- 
lains in  Scotland  and  Irebuid.  The  Scottish  chaplains  in  ordinary 
are  on  the  same  basis  as  those  in  England,  but  the  Irish  chaplains 

civil  service  appoints  a  number  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland.  These  clergymen  an 
known  as  Chaplains,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  cowhtions  u 
other  dvil  servonti,  being  eligible  for  a  retiring  pension  after  ij 
years  of  service.  Chaplains  are  also  appointed  under  tbe  foreiga 
office  10  embassies,  legalions,  consulates.  Stc. 

Workhouse  cbafjains  are  appointed  by  overseers  tai  guardians 
on  the'  direction  (j  the  Local  GoveiTunent  Board,  to  which  alone 
such  chaplains  are  responsible.  Frison  chaplains  are  qipoiDted 
by  the  borne  secretary. 

In  the  British  army  there  are  two  kinds  of  chaplains,  permanent 
and  occasional.  Thefotmer,  described  u  Chaplains  to  the  Forces, 
hold  commissions,  serving  throughout  the  empin  eicept  in 
India:  they  indude  s  Chaplain -General  who  taohs  ss  a  major- 
general,  and  four  classes  of  subordinate  chaplains  who  rank 
respectively  as  ccJonela,  lieutenont-colonds,  majors  and  captains. 
There  are  about  roo  in  all.  Special  chaplains  (Acting  Cliaplains 
for  Temporary  Service)  may  be  awiointed  by  a  secretary  of  stale 
under  the  Army  Chaplains  Act  of  186S  to  perform  reE^ui 
service  for  the  army  in  particular  districts.  The  permanent 
chaplaim  may  be  Church  of  England,  Roman  Calfmlic,  or 
Presbyieiian;  Wesleyans  (if  they  prefer  not  to  accept  com- 
Dunions)  may  be  appointed  Acthig  ChatJaiiis.  The  Cbuicb  of 
England  chaplains  report  to  tbe  cbaplain-geneni,  wbile  other 
chaplains  report  to  the  War  Office  direct.  In  tbe  navy ,  chaplains 
ore  bkewise  sppointed  tmt  do  not  bold  oflidi]  rank.  Tbiy  must 
have  a  special  ecdtaiutlcal  hcence  from  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  In  r«oo  a  Chaplains'  Department  of  the  Territorial 
Force  was  formed;  there  is  no  denominatioDal  restriction. 
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Id  Ihe  imio  tai  uvia  of  aD  Chrii^Ua  counttic*  ihipliiiH 
an  offidtOy  (ppoiDtcd,  with  tbt  sDgk  aceptiea  of  Fnitee, 
*bne  Ike  office  «u  aboluhal  od  the  Kiiuatk>B  of  Cbnitb  uhI 
Suie.  b  tk  umr  ol  the  United  Suia  of  Anerio.  chiptaim 
■K  octfiuIlT  apiioinlHl  by  the  presdcDt,  and  mbseqaHitly  an 
under  Ibe  atitboRtjr  ol  Ihe  lecntiry  of  war,  vbo  rccdva  rKoiu- 
■MDditiMH  M  n^idi  tiaailec  (ram  depntmcnt  connaudRi. 
By  act  <rf  Conxrea,  aiiproved  in  April  1904,  the  HUbUthtneiit  oi 
chiplaiMwofiiedal  57(15  with  lie  rank  o(  major),  11  for  the 
■tl^leiy  coipi  and  i  each  for  (be  caviliy  and  infaniry  TeeEment*. 
There  i«  do  distinction  of  lect.  In  the  U.S.  navy  tbe  chipUisa 
are  14  in  number,  of  vbom  ij  rank  at  lieutcnanu,  ;  at  coa»- 
maoderf,  4  ai  captaim. 

In  the  anois  of  Roman  (Utbdic  anmtrica  there  are  elabonte 
fcguIalioDi.  Where  tbe  chaplalni  are  numenms  a  diaplaiB- 
maiorBfCdcnlly  appDinied,  but  in  ibe  abvDce  of  tpedal  saoction 
fromtbepopeiuchoffiar hid nospvriLuat  jurisdiction.  Moreover, 
fhaplafeifc  tduBl  be  approved  by  Ihe  ordinary  of  Ibe  locality.  In 
AtBlila  then  are  Romaa  Caibolic,  Ciceic  Chiuch,  JeaEih  and 
UahouRWdan  diaplaint.  The  Roman  Caibolic  chapUini  are 
daued  aa  pariah  priests,  curates  and  assislanls,  and  are  subject 
U  an  anny  Vhar  Aposiolic.  In  war,  at  an  army  badquaners 
there  ire  a  "  ficld-iabbi,"  a  "  niliiaiy  traam,"  as  evangelical 
minlMer,  at  well  *>  the  Rorau  CaihiAc  hioaiijiy.  By  a  decree 
of  tbe  Sacred  COBsngation  of  Fiopiganda  (Hay  ij,  1906),  the 
archbitbiv  of  Wettmiastet  Is  ihe  ecdetiaiiica!  superior  of  all 
coDunltriooed  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  in  the  British  anny  and 
navy,  and  be  h  empowered  to  oegoliale  with  the  civil 


In  fjcrmany,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  different  reJIgloiu 
ip  the  differenl  states,  ihere  it  no  uniform  syslern^  In  Fnissia 
there  are  two  Fddfinbslt  (who  are  directly  tinder  the  war 
oUnister),  one  Lutheran,  <Hie  Roman  Catholic.  The  Jailer  a  a 
titular  bishc^,  and  baa  sole  tpirilual  authority  over  soldiers. 
There  are  abo  army  cDipi  and  diviiiooal  chaplains  of  both 
faitbi.  Bavaria  and  Saiony,  botb  Roman  Catholic  ilita.  have 
DO  ipedal  spiritual  hierarcfay;  in  Bavaria,  tbe  archbiibop  of 
Uunich  and  Freysing  is  €x  offUio  bishop  of  the  army, 

Tbe  origin  .of  tbe  office  of  a^eliam  or  cafpOtamm  in  the 
medieval  church  ia  gmcrally  traced  (see  Du  Cange,  Gloss,  med. 
et  imfim.  Laiin.)  10  the  appointment  of  penons  to  watch  over 
tbe  sacred  cloak  {cappa  or  captUti)  of  St  Uartin  of  Toun,  w'hich 

this  doalc  was  earned  with  the  army  in  Ihe  field,  and  was  kept 
in  a  lent  which  itself  came  10  be  known  at  a  tefpcUa  or  captllii. 
It  is  also  niaetted  that  the  captlia  was  simply  uie  tent  or  ciaopy 
which  Ihe  French  kings  erected  over  Ibe  alur  in  the  field  for  ihe 
woitbip  of  tbe  (oldiera.  However  Ihii  may  be,  the  name  <aprl- 
lannj  was  teneialfy  applied  to  those  who  were  in  charge  ol  sacred 
lelio:  such  official}  were  also  known  aa  luilodri,  manyrvii, 
rubituhriL  Tbuswe  bear  of  acvfor  ptiafinae  capcUat  vbo  wai 
in  charge  of  the  palace  chapel  relics,  and  guarded  them  in  the 


ficldi  tbe  c 


iel  of  tbes 


chapels,  &c.  [lacMa  01 


captUai),  the  office  of  captUai 
eitenneu  its  scope  until  it  covered  practically  that  nl  me  modern 
court  chaplain,  and  waa  officially  rccogniied  by  the  Church. 
These  clerics  became  the  confeKOn  in  royal  and  noUe  houses, 
and  were  gmerally  chosen  from  anUDg  bishops  and  other  high 
digDitario,  The  arch-chaplain  not  only  received  juritdicllon 
within  the  royal  household,  but  represented  tbe  authority  of  tbe 
■Donaith  in  religious  matters,  and  also  acquired  more  general 

both  in  France  and  in  ibe  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  also  high 
chanceUocDf  the  realm.  The  office  was  (bolish«i  in  France  at  the 
Rcvofutioo  In  1739,  revived  by  Pius  IX.  in  1857,  and  again 
abolished  on  the  lall  of  the  Second  Empire. 

The  Roman  Cathdic  Chunh  also  tecogDiicl  •  das  of  beneficed 
chaidains,  supported  out  of "  pious  loundatiODS  "  for  the  specific 
duty  of  saying,  or  arranging  for,  certain  masses,  or  taking  part  in 
ccnain  services.  These  chaplains  arc  classified  as  loUows:— 
Eccltiiuticai,  if  Ibc  fouadalku  has  boea  recognised  officially 


11  a  benefice:  Lay,  tt  lU  reesgrdtha  hai  w*  httm  otMiiaed: 
Utnautj,  if  the  penoa  who  has  hcea  tsttmsted  with  the  duly 
of  performing  01  pncnring  the  desired  eelcbnlioa  i*  a  laymas 
(soch  persoiB  also  are  soaettmea  caSed  **  I^y  Chaplain  ")^ 
CtOtUte,  if  it  is  provided  that  a  bishop  shaD  collate  or  confei  the 
right  to  act  upon  the  accepted  candtdaie,  who  odserwise  ooold 
Dot  be  reeo^iiied  aa  an  ecdesiaslical  chapialD.  There  are 
elabotate  regulation!  governing  the  a]      '  ~ 


Other  chsees  of  i;*aplains  ue: — (i)  PtrtkM  or  A»nHmy 
Ciaplaiiii,  amufaued  either  by  a  patUi  pnol  (wMlcr  »  psvittiaa 
aoihoilaed  t^  the  Coimdl  of  neat)  or  1^  ■  bisbep  U  take  tncr 
certain  qiecified  duties  wUA  be  h  naabk  to  perfotn;  (i) 
Ctaplaliu  if  CantcKli,  awmoted  by  a  bisbop:  these  B**t  b« 
men  ol  mature  age,  ihanld  not  be  fc(ulan  takti  acnbr  wiati 
cannot  be  obtained,  and  aie  not  geneiaUy  to 
life;  (j)  Ptnlifid  Oaplains,  some  ol  whom  ( 
Cbapliioi}  assist  the  poslill  in  the  cdebiatian  of  Man;  othen 
attached  directly  t  " 
who  occasionally  m 


PiusX. 

CHAFUa.  BBXtT  (1841' 
son  of  tbe  Rev.  fienry  Chaplin,  01  n 
educated  at  Harrow  and  Chibt  Chorch,  Odord,  and  firM  cnteted 
parliament  in  iMSaaCOBserTatlveraeDberloiMid-LiiKnlDsUn. 
He  represented  this  constituency  (which  under  ihe  Redistribittm 
Act  of  iSS;  became  Ihe  Stealord  division)  till  1906,  when  b«'»as 
delraled,  but  in  rqo?  returned  to  the  House  of  Conuuoas  ai 
member  for  Wonbledon  at  a  by^lection.  In  1S76  Iw  mattied  a 
daughter  of  the  3rd  duke  of  Sutherlartd,  but  lost  bis  wile  ia 
i&Sr.  Outside  Ihe  House  ol  Comm<ns  he  was  a  familiar  figure 
on  the  Turf,  winning  the  Derby  with  Hermil  in  1867;  and  in 
politics  from  the  first  the  "  Squire  ol  Blankney  "  took  an  active 
inlereit  in  agricultural  ciuestions,  as  a  popular  and  lyiiscal 
representative' of  the  Fnglkt,  "country  gentleman" 
Having  filled  the  office  ol  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  L. 
In  Lord  SaUsbury's  short  ministry  of  iSSj-iKSO,  he  became 
president  of  tbe  new  Board  of  Agriculture  in  iS8g,  with  a  seal 
in  lbecabinet,aiid  retained  this  post  till  1391.  In  the  Cottsem- 
tive  ^binet  (^  1895-1900  be  was  prcaident  nf  the  Local  Govcrtt- 
ment  Board,  and  was  responsible  for  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act 
oi  1896;  bul  he  was  not  induded  In  the  minisiry  after  its 
struction in  190a.  MrCbaplinhadalwaysbcenanadvocatc 
-otectioniim,  being  in  thb  jespect  tbe  mwl  promineDt 
ilor  at  Ibe  views  oi  Lord  CeoiBC  BeDtinck;  and  wbm  in 
the  TariB  Reform  movement  began  under  Mr  Chamber- 
leadership,  he  gave  it  bit  enthusiastic  sopport,  becoming  a 
~    ifi  Commission  and  one  (d  the  mo«t  BtTmDaBI 


advo 
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CHAPKAN.  QEOKOB  {?  is;9-ifi34).  En^ish  poet  and 
dRtmaiitl,  was  bora  near  Hiichio.  jlie  intcriptiou  on  the 
portrait  which  tortus  Ihe  Crontispiece  oi  Tkt  WkaU  Warii  ^ 
/fmcr  tutn  that  be  was  then  (i6ifi)  fifty-seven  yean  of  afc. 
Anthony  i  Wood  {Aihr*.  Oi™.  ii.  J7S)  says  that  about  i;;4  be 
was  sent  to  Ibe  university, "  bul  whether  first  to  this  ol  Own.  or 
that  ol  Cambridge,  is  to  me  unknown;  sure  I  am  that  he 
spent  some  time  in  Oicm,  where  he  was  observed  to  be  meat 
eicellent  in  the  Lalin  and  Greek  tnngues,  but  not  In  logic  or 
philosophy."  Chapman's  first  extant  play,  Tki  Btiad  8€uM 
1/ ^IcioiidrM,  was  prodnced  in  i  J96,  and  two  years  later  Franca 
Meres  mentions  him  in  PoOiiii  Tama  among  the  "  best  tbe 
Iragedie"  and  tbe  "beat  fnr  comedie."  Of  his  lite  belwecs 
leaving  the  university  and  settling  in  London  there  is  no  accounL 
It  has  been  suggested,  from  the  detailed  knowledge  displayed 
in  TIu  Skadam  0/  HitU  ol  an  iniHdenI  in  Sir  Francis  Vere's 
campaign,  that  he  saw  seririce  in  the  Netbertanda.  There  are 
frequent  en Iries  with  regard  to  Chapman  in  Hcnslowe's  diary  for 
the  years  I S9S-1  J9(>,  bul  hit  dtamalk  activity  slackened  dcrii« 


CHAPMAN,  G. 


thcMlairingjrem.'ii'htiibEiallealkn'nucbfcByoccBiritd  byhb 
Htnie,  In  1604  be  «t  impiidiaed  wiih  Jghn  Uuiion  foi  hii 
abac  in  £it4Aiurd  He,  in  wUcb  gSence  wu  given  w  ihe  ScDttiih 
party  ei  court.  Ben  Jodbd  voLiuitAjUy  jouked  the  two,  wbo 
KFfe  Kran  leleued.  Chapmn  Hems  to  have  enjoyHl  favour 
when  iie  hsd  l  patron  ui  Pnoce  ilenry.  hat  in  lAoj 


Jon, 


nlor. 


inior 


»i^y-' 


in  LoiHioa. 
Ihc  jlhol  April  i£>>3,  wiilcslhat  hcbadobUined  ttiepnihibilKn 

icpmenicil  >i  giving  MtdenMMKlie  de  Venteull  >  boi  on  the 
ears.,  Heiiddjiliii  ihreeof  iheaeton  were  imptboned,  but  that 
ibe  chief  cntpril,  the  luiJior,  bad  ociped  {Keumer,  Britfi  aut 
PtfU,  1831,  ii.  jj6|.  Amoni  Chapman's  pairons  wii  Ro*en 
Cur,  eiil  oC  SontncC,  to  whom  -he  remained  lailhinl  after  his 
djsgiace.  Chapnun  enjoyed  the  friendship  ard  admiration  of 
hii  great  contempoiBTiei.  John  Webster  in  the  prebce  lo  Tkt 
WkiU  Dail  praised  "  hit  (uU  and  heightened  ityle,"  and  Ben 
Jonson  told  Drumniondollliwt homden thai  Flelcherand Chap- 
man "  aere  lovod  of  him."  Thtac  friendJy  relitioni  aj^icar  la 
have  been  intetiupled  later,  (or  (here  [s  tiUnt  ia  the  Ajhmoli! 
MSS.  an  "  Invective  wiiiten  by  Mr  George  Dupmsti  against 
Mr  Ben  Jonson."  Chapman  died  in  the  parish  ot  St  Ciiea' 
in  the  Fieids,  and  .was  buried  on  the  iiLh  of  May  i6j4  In  the 
■       ■        ■      •  ^bylnigo 


(M.  D 
_    ,         I  tareful  to  lei  UI  know,  ■*  wai 
rcveiend  aspect,  rejigioul  and  temperate 
poet  ";  be  had  alao  certain  othei 


of  I| 


eialLalion  of  thought  and  ulyle; 
not  unlttquenlly  with  flabhes  of  fai 

Gomnncilr  found  in  the  prou  than  i 
a  quaint  and  florid  ohacunty,  rigid  t 
loituou)  with  labyiln thine  iilustrali 
npid  reader  through  cioaenesi  and 
Donne,  whose  miscalled  obecurity 
within."  but  thick  and  dab  as  a  nil 
barbaima  ecceUridtia  of  atliculatii 
higher  forms  of  comedy  ia  a 


■euIUi  and 
,  touched 


ind  kindled 
It  olbia  style  ii  one  more 
the  vene  ol  hit  time, — 
li  elaborate  ihetotic  and 

ibtlcty  of  thoDght,  like 
•o  olten  "  all  glotioDi 
's  gruel  with  (otced  and 
As  hie  language  in  the 


exquisite  id  the  simplicity  of  Ita  eamc&t  at 
atifinos  and  density  of  hta  more  ambitioiu  style  may  [ 
be  Btltibuted  to  some  pernicious  theory  or  conceit  of  the  1 
ptopa  to  a  moral  and  philosophic  poet,  Nererthdess,  tr 
tbc  gnomic  paiaages  in  bis  tngedies  and  allegoric  poems 


discredit  the  lame  ol  the 
equal  Ihought  and  eiprt 
SheUey  ai  the  mollo  !«  a 


.  poets  lor  subUnUly  < 
a  the  lines  duaen  b 
ta  have  been  choeen  a 


The  romantic  and  sonetima  barbaric  giandem  o{  Chapman's 
Homa  rtmiins  altestcd  by  the  praise  of  Kcati,  of  Coliridge 
and  of  Lamb;  it  is  written  at  a  pitch  of  fiErcnuous  and  Labarioua 
ejnitation,  which  never  ilaga  or  breaks  down,  hut  never  dies 
with  the  ease       '  ' 


mighl  easily  gather  a  noble 
gnomic  or  meditative,  aJl^oi 
notable  eiamples  of  hii  tragic  1 
ot  plays  lakta,  and  adapted  ■ 


ogy  of  excerpts,  chiefly 
deiciiptfve.     The  most 

tes  with  singular  licence, 
om  me  recoros  01  sucn  pan  01  rrench  history  as  lies  between 
ie  reign  ol  Francis  I.  and  the  reign  ot  iieniy  IV.,  ranging  in  date 
r  subject  frtnn  the  trial  and  death  of  Admiral  Chabot  to  the 
vaion  and  eiccution  of  Marshal  Biron.  The  two  plays  bearing 
t  epigraiA  the  name  of  Ihal  lamous  soldier  and  conspirator  arc 
■totehouse  of  lofty  Ibou^l  and  qilcDdid  veiie,  with  scarcely 


«S3 

He  phy  of  Chapman's 


aflashorsparkleofdnDilIkiitlon.  Tbeo 
whose  popularity  oh  the  stage-  survived 
£uiy  i'Ambou  (d'Ambolie);— a  tragedy  not  bicking  in  violence 
ol  action  or  emotion,  and  •bouacUng  even  moie  in  iweel  and  sub- 
lime Interlude*  than  in  crabbed  and  bombastic  passages-  His 
rarest  jewels  ot  thought  and  verse  detachable  from  the  contest 
ibedded  ui  Ibe  tragedy  of  Coiur  and  Ppmpey,  wbeoce  Ihe 
of  then  were  Brst  ea;tracCed  by  the  unerring  and  unequalled 
il  genius  of  Charies  Lamb.  In  most  0!  bis.  Itsgcdics  the 
and  kbourlng  spirit  of  Chapman  may  be  said  rather  to 
fitfully  through  ports  than  steadily  to  pervade  the  whole; 
they  show  nobly  altogitbcc  as  they  stand,  but  even  belter  by 
help  of -exceipts  aod  sdecltcms.  But  the  excellence  ol  his  best 
comedia  can  only  be  opprcciated  by  a  student  who  reads  then\ 
fairly  and  fesilessly  tbtough,  aod,  having  made  some  small 
deductions  on  the  score  of  oixuioiial  pedantry  and  occssionol 
Indecency,  finds  in  All  Feali,  Manslnir  i'Oiitx,  Tkt  Cnllmiin 
Usher,  and  Tkt  Widea's  Tan  a  weallli  and  vigour  of  humorous 

may  atme  alike  for  these  passing  blomishes  and  for  the  lack  of 
such  doir-tni  perfection  tA  character  and  such  dramatic  pro- 
gtessian  of  interest  as  we  find  only  in  the  yM  higher  poels  of  iho 
English  heroic  age^ 

So  much  it  Buy  aofficB  ta  >ay  of  Chapman  as  an  original 
poet,  one  who  held  of  no  man  and  acknowledged  no  master,  but 
fnim  the  birth  of  Marlowe  weH-nigh  lo  the  death  ol  Jonson  held 
on  his  own  hard  and  haughty  way  of  austere  and  sublime  ambj- 
tion,  not  without  kiiKlly  and  graceful  indinalioit  oE  his  high 
grey  head  to  saiule  sudi  younger  and  still  nobler  compeers  as 
Jonson  and  Fkicbcr,  With  Shakespeare  we  should  never  have 
gue&scd  that  he  had  come  at  all  in  contact,  had  not  the  keen 

the  rival  pac«  irfetrcd  (o  in  %akespeare^  sonneti  with  a 


ricd  with  Ihwi 


,  hlthctl 


spocnu 


onfmc 


nahkl 


The  objections  .  ... 

lay  be  aummed  up  in  three  epithetsT  it  is  ronuntie,  laborious, 
;|iubelban.  The  qualities  implied  by  these  epithets  arc  the 
irvctsc  of  those  nhith  should  distinguish  a  trinsbtot  ol  Hornet; 

rigiual  workt,  Ihc  supcistnidun  of  ■  ramanlic  poet  on  the 
ubmeiged  loundations  of  Greek  verse,  ml  praise  can  be  loo 
Farm  or  high  (or  the  power,  the  freshness,  the  indefatigable 
trength  and  inextinguishable  fire  which  animate  this  eicilled 
lotk,  and  secure  for  all  time  that  shall  uke  cognliann  of  English 
oeiry  an  honoured  place  in  its  highest  annals  lor  the  memory 
f  Chapman.  (A.  C  S.) 

Chapman's  worb  Include: — ZalHtA:  Tki  Skairtt  a/  Ultkl! 
rsUanui  Inn  PetlilmU  HyBali  .  ,  .  (lS94)<  the  leauld  of  1  which 
•^[i  Willi  Sir  Francis  Vcre's  eampaiin  iBtSit  Netherlands:  Oiiifi 
DKjwl  «/  5cn».    A  Corcmcl  for  Us  Itislrcise  PkUrnKfikUi  pii 
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Tkd  Btitidd  t*ur*'  '/  ^^^ 


a  Elttl"'*''  P^nuili. 

— n  ;jn:fiied  to  Lanrcncc 


."  .  .  .  i.iLQi    law,   i"inted   IJvS).  a  poimkr 
ml  Csmai.  llUfhi  An  Hunuroms  iajci  lirHk 

l?Mldrunionwhee's'";p'rioryi4S);r*ECni(to. 
II.  pr.  1606).  a  comedy;  ifoiuienr  i'Otiit  {1604. 
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>  Chapman's  source  in  this  piece  remains  undetermined.  It  cannol 
be  the  liisUria  iti  Omperit  of  Jacqun  de  Thom.  for  the  ^Ih  \al\im 
of  his  worlf,  which  rdale*  the  stcey.  vasAoe  published  sinliL  160; 
(«  Ko.pp.1.  p.  14).  ,Ci(-)()'..MC 
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T^a^Bllt  (lea*.  pr.  16117.  ''"'' 
A   Trat^if  (pt    1613.  bill  pi 
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The  rrngajy  nf  Aipimiiii  EnOnotr  ofCctimiy  [ht  thf  rdilion 
by  [>t  KaS  Hyt:  Lcipii(.  l86j)  inil  fim-jt /or  HmMiir  ^654)' 


JJKii 


crl  mri]  SiUncitmi^KMiuJtu  «r  lb  BdJIsili  of  frscl  and 
I  Hymni  and  E^'piini.  Bui  Ihc  whnlE  noHts  had  bRn 
blidied  by  iniulnKnIi.    5«iini  Batlia  cl  (Ju  iliWci  o/ 


Aiul'^meda  Liierota  .  . 
M«W  (i6ia),  P.*  V«i 
Sir  Horatio  Vm,  A  juuifituium  of  a  ii 

an  rkiy  on  5>r  \^liiuni  RuikII.  <4i^ 
pubiianFd  workk 
Chapman^!  Anvr  was  cdilcd  ill  1 

and  DrainaticaHirkidlGH^CIui 
vpanldy in  187}.  TbetEkctiuol 
Serin  n  cditRl  l»  Mr  W.  L.  Pbeli 
•«  Emil  KccfHttf.  "  AMiko  Siudi! 
min'i.  Philip  Mairingtr'i  und  Jo 
icImntHi  aa  Sftatk  tnd  KnUarrm 
TIm  u««[on  of  W.  Mime 


:h  (atim  In  Chapi 


Arnold,  LtOmv  on  ^^V 
Gtarffi  CbApman^i  Hint-  Cl 


r  (1M1),  .iMj  Dr  A.  LohS. 

rrlin,  1903).         (M.  Bl] 
(from  O.  Eng.  c4ap,  and  Hid.  Eng.  claap,  to  barter, 
d. "  Clicapside  "  in  London.  lad  Gd. /Coh/imibiI,  OK  vfaobuyi 
DT  uUa.  a  tndci  or  doJer.  apeciflUy  ui  Itiimuil  pedlar.    The 
WOTd  '^chap."  now  aiUng  term,  meant  origiDaUy  a  customer. 

CHAMICB,  BEGTER  (17'T-iSoi).  English  essayist,  daugbtei 
o(  Tbomu  Mulsa,  a  niunuy  genileman.  <•»  born  at  Tsyvell. 
NorihamptoiiihiK,  an  the  a7tt  of  October  1737-  Sbe  was  a 
precocious  child,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  wrote  a  ]f>manc« 
entitled  Tht  Lata  e/  Amoril  and  Udiiia.  Hecliy  Mului. 
as  she  was  famiUarly  called,  developed  a  beautiiul  voice,  which 
earned  bet  the  nane  of  "  the  linDel."  While  on  a  viail  to 
Canterbury  she  made  tbe  acquaintance  of  the  learned  Mrs 
Eliubeth  Carter,  and  soon  beame  oac  of  iLe  admireri  of  ilie 
novelist  Samuel  Richardson.  She  was  one  of  the  little  cduti 
of  woi^n  who  gathered  at  North  End.  Futham;  and  in  Miss 
Susannah  Hi^unorc's  slietch  of  the  novelist  reading  Sir  Ckartu 
Graiidistm  to  his  ffienxls  Miss  Mulso  is  tlie  central  figure.  She 
corresponded  with  Richardson  on  "  hiial  obedience  "  in  letters 
as  long  as  his  own.  signing  herself  his  "  ever  obliged  and  aBec- 
cEonate  child."  She  sdmEred.  however,  with  discrlminatian. 
and  in  the  words  of  her  biognpher  t,PetOiuMotu  Worki,  1S07, 
p.  g)  "  her  letters  show  with  what  dignity,  lenpercd  with  proper 


In  1 760  Miss  Mulso,  1 
■  This  pb*  appean 
7^  Pnnaiiii.  u  Krva 


■ilhhl 


the  attoroey.  John  Chapenc.  who  lad  been  befrieBded  by 

Richardson.  Her  husband  died  within  a  year  of  her  marriage. 
Urs  Chapone  remained  in  London  visiling  various  frioKls. 
She  had  already  made  small  contributions  to  various  peiiodicils 
when  she  published,  in  1771,  her  best  Icnowi^  work.  LtSurs  em 
Ua  Imprattusaa  •(  iMt  ItinJ.  Tbis  book  brought  ber  numeraus 
requests  from  dlalliigtiished  persons  to  undertake  the  educatioa 
of  their  children.   She  died  on  the  ijth  of  December  1801. 

^rr  Tkt  Peukanati  Warki  cf  Mri  Ctafimr.amUiMni  Ikt  corn- 
Cart^  .  .  .  ttftilur  uritk  am  oceowir  «/  ib<r  [tft  and  tJaraOB  4raH 
<.f  by  ha  rwn  lazily  l.lk>J1. 

CHAPPE.  CLAUDE  (176^-1805),  Fnncb  engineer,  *»  bora 
at  BrOlon  (Sailhe)  in  iTtij.  He  was  the  inventor  of  In  optical 
telegraph  which  was  widely  used  Ln  France  until  it  was  super- 
seded by  the  electric  telegraph.  His  device  consisted  of  an 
upright  post,  on  tbe  top  of  which  was  fastened  a  transverse  tAT» 

The  position  of  these  bars  represented  worda  or  letters;  and  by 
means  ol  madunes  placed  at  intervals  such  Ihst  eadi  was 
distinctly  visible  from  the  neit,  messages  could  be  coaveyed 
throu^  so  leagues  in  a  quarter  ol  an  hmir.  The  nadune  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislativt  Assembly  in  1791,  and  In  the  fallow- 
log  year  Chappe  was  appointed  intbatmr-ilUpa^;  but  the 
oTiginslity  ol  his  inventioa  was  so  much  questioned  thai  be 
was  seised  with  melancholia  and  (it  is  said]  committed  inicide 
at  Paris  in  iSoj. 

His  elder  brother,  Ijnace  Urbain  Jean  Chappe  (i7(o-i<»o), 
took  part  in  the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  and  with  a  younger 
brother.  Pierre  Francis,  from  iBoj  to  1833  was  adnnnismtoT 
of  the  telesraphs,  a  post  which  was  also  held  by  two  other 
brothers,  Reni  and  Abraham,  from  iSij  to  rSjo.  Ignacz  wat 
the  author  of  a  HUUinie  la  UUpt^it  (i8>«).  An  unde,  Jean 
Chappe  d'Autemche  (1718-1749).  was  an  Istrowtner  ^ip 
observed  two  trinsiu  of  Venus,  one  in  Siberia  in  i7«i,  aitd  tbe 
other  in  1769  in  California,  where  tie  died. 

CBAPPBU,  WILUAK  (iSo^-iSaS),  English  w 


leLood 


isiollirmDfa 


cl1&Co.,i 


on  the  joth  of  November  iSoo,  eldeat  son  of  Samuel  Chapfiell  (i 
I8j4).  who  founded  the  buiinen.  WiUUm  Chappell  it  particu- 
larly noteworthy  for  his  starting  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society  in  1S40.  and  his  publication  of  the  standard  work  Fa^if/«r 
Untk  af  UuOUai  Time  (i35;-i8jg) — an  expansion  of  a  eoUec- 
tion  of  "national  English  ain"  made  by  him  in  1838-1840. 
Tbe  modem  revival  of  interest  in  En^ish  folksongs  owe*  mub 
to  this  work,  which  has  since  been  Te-edited  by  Protesine  H.  E: 
Wooldridge  (1B43).  W.  Chappell  died  on  (he  MNfa  of  Aucust 
1SS8.  IiisbTotbeT,'nnmBsht<rChappdl(d.i40i),ineuiwhfle 
had  largely  eilended  tbe  publidiiag  btniittB,  ud  bad  started 
( iSsg)  the  BJonday  and  Saturday  Poi>uUt  CoDCcmtt  St  Janea's 
Hall,  wbich  wen  succcBltilly  nanaged  by  a  jvmea  biDtber, 
S,  ArtbuT  Chappell.  til)  tbey  came  to  an  end  (owatds  tbe  dose 
ol  the  century. 

CHAPRA,  or  Chufu,  a  town  of  Briliili  India,  tbe  adnmua- 
tralive  headquarters  of  ^tatn  district  in  Ben^,  riear  the  left 
bank  Of  the  river  Gogra.  just  above  its  conflneiKw  wiib  the 
Caoffs;  with  a  railway  ilation  on  the  Bengal  &  Nortfa-Weiten 
line  iDwanb  Oudh.  Fop.  (igoi)  4].9oi,  showing  a  decmaeof 
11*^  in  (be  decade.  There  are  a  pivmiment  hi^  adioal.  ■ 
Gernttu  Lutheran  mission,  and  a  public  Ubrazy  endowed  by 
a  fanner  maharaja  of  Hatwa.  Otapra  is  tbe  centre  of  trade  in 
indigo  aiui  vltpetre,  aiul  omducts  a  larye  buamees  by  wAtcr  as 
wdl  as  by  raiL 

CHAPTAU  lUM  UmHHB  CLAODB,  Com  in  Chamti- 

Nogaret,  Loire,  on  the  4t]i  of  June  i7Jfi,  Tlie  *cn  si  an 
apothecary,  he  studied  chemistTy  at-MoutpcUier.  obtaining  bis 
doctor's  (hploma  in  1777,  whoi  he  repaired  to  l^ria.  tn  1781 
the  States  of  Languedoc  founded  a  chair  of  chemiatjy  for  hire 
at  the  schocd  ol  medicine  in  MontpclUcr.  wbeK  be  taushi  the 
doclrioa  of  Lavobier.  The  cnpital  he  acquired  by  the  death 
ol  a  wealthy  uade  he  employed  in  tbe  cstabUibiucat  ol  -b-inHf 


mckf  toe  III*  DUnhctuN-fif  Um  D^iiBal  iddi,  ilian,  whilc-lud, 
•odi  mm)  other  lututanto.  Hi>  Uboun  in  the  aiue  «l  ipplitd 
■dcDce  wen  mt  lengtll  ncognued  by  Ibc  Fimch  gavunmoltt 
vbich  presented  bim  with  ietten  of  nobility,  uid  Ibc  cordon  of 
the  Older  of  Saint  Michel.  During  the  Remlulion  ■  puUicnllon 
by  Ckuptal,  entitled  DialogiuttUreunlivni^^nardt 


CHAPTER— CHAR-A-BANC  855 

imgU  alight  nultini  shtft  lot  tbe  tnppott  of  Ik  n. 


thiough  the  i 


is  friends,  be  undertook,  io  1793, 
if  Uw  saltpetre  norla  at  Gienelie.  In  the 
foUowing  year  be  vent  10  HonlpcUier,  wbere  be  remained  till 
lTg;,whenberetuined  to  Paris.  Alter  tbempd'Hntof  (he  iSlh 
0fBruinliT«<MaveDibcTg,  i799)bewulnadcacoundUoc  of  ilite 
by  the  Fint  CohkiI,  and  sueceoled  LuiScn  Boniparte  u  miniatet 
of  the  inlerior,  in  which  opacity  he  eUAblijhed  a  chtmical 
nUDulactary  near  Puis,  a  school  of  aiti,  and  1  tociety  of  Indus- 
trie*; he  abo  norganiied  the  hotpiuls,  imroduinl  the  metrii^ 
■ysten  ol  weighis  uid  tneuura,  ud  othcrwiu  gieilly 
enoaurmged  the  oris  and  sdenceA.  A  miaundeiatAnding  hetweoi 
him  and  Napoleon  (who  mnfciied  upon  him  the  title  oTcDialede 
Ounleloup)  occasioned  Chaplal'i  Rlirenient  fiom  ofhcem  1I04; 
but  before  the  end  of  that  yc'ai.hc  was  again  received  into  favour 
by  the  emperor,  who  bestowed  on  him  tbe  gcand  ooaa  of  the 

senate.    On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  Chaptal  was  made 

withdraw  Into  private  lile;  knd  hisnune  was  itmoved  Irom  tbe 
liit'ol  the  peers  of  Fiance  until  i8i«.  In  iSifi,  however,  he  was 
nominatcdamnnberel  the  Academy  of  ScienccsbyLouiiXVIIL 
Chaptal  waa  especially  a  popuIaHier  of  Kience,  attempting  to 

In  this  way  he  contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  modem 
induBIry.   He  died  at  Talis  on  the  joth  of  July  1831. 

His  literary  work*  exhibit  t»th  vigour  and  pcr&picuity  of  «yk: 

4r  cUmii,  EUmaii  di  damit  (3  voln.,  1790;  new  ed.,  179&-1803); 
Traill  4»  latpUn  tt  iii  giiWniu  {1796);  Tuiltau  Ai  printifami 
«i.  i™™:  (ij,e):  EiMBi  iw  fr  tfrffftenminl  *•  arh  ikimtQiHi 

'-' *rl  Ufairt.  it  t'l'/'P^.  O  it  ftrfaliniitr  la 

i)'r  U  au^Uapf---'^-  -'--■■  ---■ 


H  ti«"l: 


BptlV^  '  r'tricidluri  (1  volt.,  iSij 
CHAPTER  (a  ihotlened  form  of 

iepildlum,  diminutive  of  co^,  hi 


i'Si 


apil<r,  a  word  lUU  used  in 
Irom  O.  Fi,  dapiltc,  Lat. 


lapters  "  or  divisions  of  the  legislation 
It.  The  name  "chapter."  is  given  to 
be  cahons  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  1 
be  English  Church,  by  the  dean,  and  in  t 
the  provost  or  the  dean,  and  also  10  Ibc 


onks  of  a  particu 


rindal"  of  the 


I  ecdesiailical  use  of  tbe  word  arose  from  the  custom 
1  chapter  of  Scripture,  or  n  bead  (ca^iJktx)  of  (he 
be  isMmbted  canons  01  monks.  The  iraosfeience 
e  reading  (o  (he  assembly  itself,  and  to  the  metobcrt 
constituting  it,  was  easy,  through  such  phrases  as  eomcjan 
ad  capUklum.  The  title  "chapter"  is  similarly  used  of  (he 
assembled  body  of  knights  of  a  mih'tary  01  other  older.  (See 
alsoCiNON;  Catheduli  Ocan). 

CHAPTER-H OnSB  (Lat.  copMiam,  ItaL  cepihla,  Fr.  ckapilri, 
Cer.  KapildhaM),  (he  chamber  in  which  the  chaplet 


s(s« 


ambled 


They  are  of  various  fonr 
oblong  apartment!,  as  Cantethuiy,  Eieter,  Chester,  Gloucestei 
he;  some  oclagonil,  as  Salisbuiy,  Westminster,  Wetl^  Lincolr 
York,  he.  That  at  Lincoln  bis  (en  fldes,  and  that  at  Worceste 
is  circular;  most  are  vaulted  tn(ema1Iy  and  polygonal  externally 
and  tome,  ai  Silishuiy,  WeUi,  Lincobi,  Worcester,  (tc,  depem 


„    They  arc  often  provided  with  a  vestibule,  as  at  West- 
minster, Lincoln,  Salisbury  and  are  almost  eadusively  English. 

CBAFU,  formerly  an  important  maritime  town  o[  China,  in 
the  provina  of  Cheh-kiang,  jo  m.  N.W.  of  Chfn-hai,  situated 

It  is  the  port  of  Hang-chow,  with  which  it  has  good  canal  com- 
munication, and  it  was  fomxriy  tbe  otily  Chinese  port  trading 
with  Japan.  The  (own  has  a  circui(  of  about  j  m.  exclusive  of 
the  fubucta  that  lie  along  tbe  beach;  and  the  Tatar  quarter  is 
■epanted  from  the  rest  by  a  wall.    It  was  captured  ajid  mucb 

mediately  after  the  engagement.  Ttia  sea  around  it  has  now 
silted  up,  (bough  in  tbe  middle  of  the  igtb  century,  it  was 
acceesitde  to  tbe  Ugbt-dnugbt  ahips  of  the  British  fleet. 

CHAR  {SahiUn  ml,  a  lish  of  tbe  family  Salmonidae.  represented 
In  Europe.  Aaia  and  North  America.  Tbe  bet  known  and  most 
widely  distributed  species,  the  one  represented  In  British  and 
Irish  bikes,  is  S.  eipitna.  a  graceful  and  delicious  Gsh,  covered 
with  very  minute  scales  and  usually  dark  olive,  bluish  or  pur^ish 
black  above,  with  oe  without  mund  orange  or  red  spots,  pinkish 
white  orytllowishpink  to  scailetordaretnd  below.   When  the 

that  of  the  salmon  and  sea  tiout;  the  red  qwts  become  very 
indistinct  and  (he  lower  parts  are  almost  white.  The  very  young 
are  also  silvery  on  the  sides  and  white  below,  and  bear  11  to  ij 
ban,  or  pan-maiks,  on  the  side.  This  fishvaiies  much  according 
to  localities;  and  (he  diHerence  in  colour,  together  with  a  lew 
points  o(  doubtful  constancy,  have  given  rise  to  tbe  establishment 
of  a  great  number  of  untenable  lO-callEd  species,  as  many  as 
seven  having  been  ascribed  to  the  British  and  Irish  fauna,  vii. 
J.  <iipinia,  niialii,  HlliHtiuii,  wUlimihlyyi,  ptrlsii,iiilii  and  irayi, 
the  last  Irom  Lough  Melvin,  Ireland,  being  the  most  distinct. 
.5.  oi/JHVj  varies  much  in  siu  according  to  the  waten  it  inhabits, 
remaining  dwarfed  in  some  English  lakes,  and  growing  to  i  f L 
or  more  in  olbcr  localities.  In  other  parts  of  Europe,  also,  various 
local  forma  have  been  diitinguisfaed,  sucfa  as  the  "  amble 
chevalier  "  of  the  lakes  of  Swiuctland  and  Savoy  (5.  timtta),  tha 
"  SitUing  "  of  the  lakes  of  South  Gennany  and  Austria  (S.  in/. 
eeJiniu),  the  "kullmund"  of  Norway  (S.  (oriflBariiu),  4c., 
while  tbe  North  American  S.  piuliti,  alipa,  ifujnaJu,  arclmiis, 
ariiliit,  afikUin  and  nurilmi  may  also  be  regaided  as  varieties. 
Taken  in  this  wide  tense,  5.  aJpinm  has  a  very  extensive  distribu- 
tion. IncentralEiuope,  in  (he  British  islands  and  in  tbe  greater 
part  ol  Scandinavia  it  is  confined  to  mountain  lakes,  but  farther 
Io  the  north^  bo  th  the  Old  World  and  the  New,!  t  lives  in  tbe  sea 
and  ascends  rivers  (o  spawn. .  In  Lapland,  Iceland.  Greenland 
and  other  parts  of  the  arctic  regions,  it  nnks  among  the  t 


The 


.(  which  char 


34'  N.  CVic(oria  lake  and  Floebcrg 
eaca,  Arctic  America),  itreaches  an  altitude  nf  1600 1(.  in  the 
Ips  and  &]oa  ft.  in  the  CarpathlanK 

The  American  brook  char,  5.  foalinalii,  is  a  close  ally  ol  S. 
>iiHU,difiEringfroni  it  in  having  fewer  and  shorter  gill-rakers, 
rather  stouter  body,  the  back  more  or  less  hatred  or  marbled 
ith  dark  olive  or  black,  and  tbe  doisal  and  caudal  £ns  mottled 
:  haned  with  blacL  Uany  local  varieties  of  colour  liave  been 
istinguiihcd.  Sea-run  Individuab  are  often  neaily  plain  bright 
'  '"  '  "  ipecieSjgrowing toabog(iSin.abujidan"~ 


aii  dear,  co 
northward  to  Labrador.   Thefiabbas 
pans  of  the  United  Stales,  and  also  ij 
Another  rnembcr  of  the : 


ssl  of  the  1 


me  section  of  Salmonidae  i>  (be  Grea[ 
ca,  S.  namayiiiik,  one  of  tbe  largest 
salmonids,  said  to  attain  a  weight  of  too  lb.  The  body  ii  very 
elongate.and  covered  with  eilremdy  small  scale*.  The  colour 
varies  from  grey  to  black,  with  numerous  round  pale  epols, 
which  may  he  tinged  with  reddish;  the  donal  and  caudal  fins 
reticulate  with  darker.  This  fish  intiiblts  the  Great  Lakes 
legions  and  neighbouring  parts  ol  North  America. 


mage    1 


8s6 


CHARACTER— CHARCOT 


arranged  in  nwa,  looking  (onraid,  commoBly  mtd  fm  brge 

CHARACTBB  (Cr.  yfifuHif,  from  )^-nta.  to  icnlch).  a 
distindive  mai.  [ipctt  "  anclec  "  up  to  Lhe  i6tb  ontuiy,  witk 
other  variants)^  eo  appU«1  to  symbols  of  notation  or  Lcttcn  of 
the  alphabet;  moic  figurative^,  the  diuinguiihing  tiaili  of 
anything,  and  particularly  the  mora]  and  mental  qualiliea  of  an 
individnal  trnmati  being,  the  Kum  of  those  qualities  vhidi  dis- 
tinguish him  as  a  persu^alily.  From  tlie  biter  usage  "a 
eharactcr  "  becomes  alnuuE  identical  with  '^  reputation  "\  and 
ji]  the  sense  of  "  givjog  a  servant  a  character,"  the  word  involves 
a  written  testimonbL  For  the  law  lelaling  lo  servants'  char- 
acters  see    Masteb    and   SElvaNT.     A  further  development 

or  nf  a  "  character  actor,"  Eo  mean  an  actor  who  plays  s  highly- 
cokiuffd  strange  part.  The  ward  is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a 
form  of  literature,  consisting  of  ahojt  descriptions  of  types  of 
character.  Wcll-luiowa  eumpla  of  such  "  characters  "  are 
these  of  Theophiastus  and  Ia  Bmy^ie.and  in  Enghih,  of  Joseph 
Hall  (is;fl-i«i6)  and  Sit  Thomas  Overbury. 

CIURUIB,  a  kind  of  riddle,  probably  invented  in  France 
during  the  iSth  centoiy>  in  which  a  word  oft  woor  more  syllaUea 
b  divined  by  guessing  and  combining  into  one  word  (the  answer) 
the  difierent  syUables.  each  of  which  is  described,  as  an  inde- 
pendent word,  by  the  giver  of  the  charade.  Charades  may  be 
either  In  prose  or  verse.    Of  poetic  charades  those  by  W.  Mack- 


fallb 


ruy  suffice 


KBt  rooted  antipathy  to  a  French 
himself,  whenever  Ihcy  meet,  upon  slicking  close  U 
ray  iccofHf  has  many  virtues,  nor  is  its  least  that  it 


"My 


partt  of  wood  yield  about  ia  pana  by 
.by  wei^t,of  chajcoaL  The  modem  piocesa 
of  carbooiaing  wood — dther  in  small  pieces  or  aa  aawdusl— Mn 
cast  iron  retorts  is  eitenaively  practised  when  mod  ia  scatrc, 
and  abo  by  reason  of  the  recovery  of  valu^le  by-pioducti 
(wood  spirit,  pyioligtitaus  acid,  wood-lar),  which  llw  proem 
permib.  The  qustioa  of  the  tempeatiue  of  the  caiboniaatioD 
is  iraportant;  according  to  J.  Percy,  wood  becomes  bniwn  at 
9io'C.,adeepbniwn-blackaftcr  some  tinKat3ao°,aiidaiicaai|y 
powdered  mass  at  310^.  Cbajcoal  made  at  300°  ia  hmwn,  soft 
and  friable,  and  readily  inflamea  at  3£o°;  made  at  tucker 
ten^mtuia  it  ii  hard  aild  brittle,  and  does  not  tit  until  heated 
to  about  700'.  Oneof  the  moat  important  ap[^catioDi«f  vood- 
chaicoal  ii  as  a  contrituent  of  gunpowder  (f.i.)-  llisalsDused 
inmeiallui^calcperationsuareduciagageni,butitsapidicati(a 
has  been  diminished  by  the  introduction  <^  coke,  anthracite 
smalls,  jic,  A  Kmiltd  trsantiiy  is  made  up  Into  the  totm  of 
drawing  cnyoni ;  but  the  greatest  amount  Is u«d  as  a  fud. 

The  porosity  of  wood-Charcoal  eipbins  why  it  Seats  Ob  llw 
sutlsce  of  water,  although  it  is  actus  lb' denser,  its  qieci&c  gravity 
being  about  1-5.  Tix  porosity  abo  eipbiu  Xht  ptopeilj  of 
absnbinggasesand  vapours;  SI  ordinary  lempentureEUninooia 
and  cyanogen  an  m»I  teadily  taken  up;  and  Sir  Junea  Dewar 
has  utilized  this  property  for  the  prtpanunn  of  hi^  vactia  at 
This  character  Is  commeTdalty  applied  ia 
charcoal  as  a  dislolectut.    The  fetid  gasa 


'by  th 


itchl" 


pany^  iai  my  sMt  amuses  company."    The  solutions  ate 

amusement  Is  the  acted  charade,  in  which  the  meaning  of  the 
diRcRnt  syUahks  is  acted  out  on  the  siige.  the  audience  being 
left  to  guess  each  syllable  and  thus,  combining  the  mearung  of 
all  the  sylbblea,  the  whole  word.  A  briUbnt  eiample  of  the 
acted  charade  is  described  in  Thackeray's  Vanily  Fair. 
CHARCOAL,  the  bbckiih 


d  by  n 


.g  the  - 


ofcakli 


lituents  of  animal  tj 

vood   gives  origin   to   wood -charcoal; 

bone  to  bone-charcoal  (whicb,  bowever, 

n  phosphate) ;  while  coal  gives ''  coke  " 

^  first  part  of  the  word  charcoal  b  ol 


of  the  charcoal,  and  there  taeel  with  the  oxygen 
absorbed  from  (he  almosphere;  oiidatioo  ensues, 
lious  effluvia  are  decomposed.  GencnUy,  bowevo-, 
b  a  purely  mechanical  one,  the  gasa  being  only 
lis  phannacological  action  depends  on  the  aama 
t  absorbs  the  gases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
ise  in  cases  of  flatulence),  and  abo  liquids  and  si^dt. 
Wood-charcoal  baa  also  the  power  of  removing  colouring  matters 
from  solutions,  but  this  property  is  possessed  in  a  much  hi^ief 
ly  Brumal- charcoal. 

il-ikarnnUor  (one  Uaik  is  the  caibonaceous  residue 
I  by  the  dry  dislilbtion  of  bones;  It  conuias  only  about 
(srbon,  the  remainder  being  caldutn  and  nufpiesiDB 
Its  (So%)  and  other  inorganic  matrrial  otiginaUy  present 


and  "  gaj-catbon," 

obscure  origin.    The  maepenoent  use  01      cr 

have  been  taken  from  "  charcoal,"  which  is  quite  early.  The 
fiat  ExfliiM  DliiiBnary  gives  as  the  earliest  instance  of "'  char  " 
aquDlition  dated  1679.  Similarly  the  word  "  chark  "or"  chak," 
meaning  the  same  as  "  char,"  is  also  late,  and  b  prc^bly  im 
to  a  wrong  division  of  the  word  "  ehaicoal,"  or,  as  it  was  ollrn 
spelled  in  the  i6tJiand  r;th  centuries,  "charkob  "and"charke- 
coai."  No  suggestions  lor  an  origin  of  "  chat  "  are  salbiactory. 
It  may  be  a  use  ol  the  word  "  dure,"  which  appears  m  "  char- 
woman." the  American  "  chore  ";  in  all  these  words  it  means 
"  turn."  a  turn  of  work,  a  job,  and  "  chartoal "  would  have  to 
mean  "turned  coal,"  i.i.  wood  changed  or  turned  to  coal,  a 
soiucwhal  forced  derivation,  for  which  there  is  no  authority. 
Another  suggestion  b  that  It  is  connected  with  "chirk"  or 
"chark,"  an  old  word  meaning"  to  nuke  a  grating  noise." 

Iftwd-ciariciif. — In  dislricis  where  there  b  an  abundance  of 
wood,  as  in  the  .forests  of  France,  Austria  and  Sweden,  the 
operaEion  of  charcoal-bummg  is  i:il  the  crudest  docripLion.  The 
method,  which  da[0  back  to  a  very  rerrbofe  period,  generally 
conaisU  in  piling  billcti  o(  wood  00  Ihdr  ends  so  as  to  lorm  a 
conical  pile,  openings  being  left  at  the  bottom  to  admit  air,  with 
a  ccntnl  shaft  to  serve  as  a  fine.  The  whole  is  covered  vn'tli  luif 
of  mobtened  soil.  The  firing  Is  begun  at  the  bottom  ol  the  flue, 
and  gradually  ipieads  outwards  and  upwards.  The  success  of 
the  operalioa — both  aa  to  the  Intrinsic  value  of  the  prwlucl  and 


in  the  bi 


itill  used 


.    It  is 
1  the  glue  (.q.v.)  'a 


■rally  m 


nuraelutcd  froi 
gebtin  (j.i.)  indusi 


lis 


:  and  easily  mar 
t,  becon '      ' 


.  alter 


;ed,  however,  by  washing  and  rehtaiiog. 

Lamphlaik  or  soet  b  the  familiar  product  of  the  iocomplele 

combustion  of  «b,  pitch,  resins,  tallow,  Ac.    It  is  generally 

prepared  by  burning  pi  lehrerfdues  {see  COAL-T^a)  and  condensing 

the  product.    Thus  obtained  it  Is  always  oily,  and,  before  using 

purified  by  ignition  in  dosed  crucibles 


(see  Cab 


IN). 


CHARCOT,  J£AH  KARTM  (iSij-iSgj),  French  pliysiciaii, 

was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  i^ih  ol  November  1815.  In  1853  be 
graduated  as  M.D,  of  Paris  Unlverstly,  and  three  years  later  was 
appointed  physician  of  the  Central  Kospilal  Bureau.  In  1S60 
be  became  professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  the  medical 
faculty  of  I^iru.And  in  tS6i  began  (hat  famous  conneiion  with 
the  Salpftricre  which  lasted  to  the  end  ol  his  life.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  io  1873,  and  ten  Jeara  aftcr"ards 
became  a  member  of  the  Institute.  Hisdeathoccutrwl  suddenly 
on  the  16th  of  August  iS«3  at  Morvan,  where  he  had  gone  fort 
holiday.    Charcot,  who  was  a  good  linguist  and  veil  antuainled 

as  a  clinical  observer  and  a  pathologist.  Hb  work  at  the 
Salptlriere  eieited  a  great  influence  on  the  devehqmient  of  the 
science  of  neurology,  and  bis  dassical  Lipms  nr'Ut  maloiia  it 


CHARD— CHARENTE 


«S7 


apepalu]y\ 

IS  hi>  laboun  on  ncumlgginl  ud  even  gbytiekt^al  pnblemi 
he  madt  many  (onuibuiioni  to  oiha  bnndK*  of  owdidBC,  hb 
publishnl  vorks  dcalJDg.  tnume  oUicr  topics,  wilb  Uvn  tod 
Ljdney  disaso,  gout  lod  pulmonmiy  phtluu.  Aa  a  teacher 
fac  ms  Tcmirkabiy  succeslul,  ud  aLwayi  i 
cflthuBiaatic  band  oF  [<iUoven. 

CHUD,  JOHH   HODEK  ■KBHIOTT    (iS47-iS«t}. 
aoldier,  «u  bcrn  at  BmhiU,  near  PtymmiUi,  oa  th 
December  iS(7,  and  in  i86g  eniend  Ihe  Rival  " 
iK;S  Licuteaact  Chard  ma  ocdered  to  Soatb  Altlo  u  tui 
part  in  tbe  Zuhi  War,  and  iraa  alationed  af  tbe  amalj  pest  ot 

and  oome  sldt  men  arid  sions-  HciCi  with  Lieutenant  Gonville 
BniDibead  (iSj6-i&|i)  ajid  eighty  brd  of  Ihe  ind  i^tb  Foot, 
he  heard,  nn  Ibe  iind  of  January  iST9,of  thediiasltroilitiidhl- 
iiana  from  KHne  fagidvei  who  had  CK^ied  tbe  slangbter. 
Belicvini  that  the  victoiious  Zului  would  attempt  to  cro«  into 
Natal,  they  piepeied,  hhitity,  ta  hold  the  Drift  until  help 
ahould  come.  They  banicuded  and  fot^holcd  the  old  church 
and  hospiloj,  and  improvised  deleoca  fnnn  vaEoni,  mcalie 
uclu  and  bags  of  Indian  com.  Early  m  tbe  >fIenH>oa  Ibey  were 
attacLed  by  more  than  3000  Zulus,  who,  after  bouEs  of  desperate 
band-to-hand  ^ghtinK,  earned  tbe  outer  defences,  an  inner  low 
wall  of  bisruit  boiea,  and  the  boepiljLl,  room  by  room.  The 
garcilon  ibcD  retired  Id  ibe  stone  kiaal,  and  repulxd  sitack 
after  attack  through  tbe  ni^t.  The  ikut  momioiE  relieving 
foiccs  appeared,  and  the  enemy  retired.  The  spirited  dcfetu:e 
of  Rorke't  Drift  saved  Xalal  from  a  Zulu  invasion,  and  Chard's 
and  Bromhead's  gallantry  was  rewarded  with  the  V.C.  and 

On  Chard's  retura  to  E^land  he  bclnme  a  popular  hero.  Ftota 
1893-1856  be  dommindcd  the  Royal  Enguieen  at  Singapore, 
■  ■       "         He  died  the 


Hatch- Beaut 
CHARS,  a 


L  of  Nov. 


I  and  municipal  borough  in  the  Southern 
paruamcnuiry  oivision  of  Somersetshire,  England,  nii  m.  W. 
by  S.  of  London  by  Ihe  Londoo  &  South  Western  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  4437-  II  stands  on  high  ground  within  i  m.  of  the 
Devonshire  border.  Its  cruciform  parish  church  of  St  Mary 
Ihe  Virgin  is  Perpendicular  of  the  i^tb  century.  A  £ne  east 
window  b  preserved.  The  manufactures  inchide  linen,  lace, 
woollens,  brasswire  and  ironware.  Chard  is  governed  by  a 
mayor.  4  aldermen  and  I]  cauncn]oi&  Am,  444  urres. 

Chard  (Crrdrc,  Ckcrdrt,  Cicrdc)  was  commcitlal  in  origin, 
being  a  trade  centre  near  the  Roman  road  to  the  west.  There 
arc  Iwo  Roman  villas  in  Ibc  paiiib.  Tliere  was  a  Brilisb  camp 
al  N'eroche  in  the  neifihbourbood.  The  hisbop  of  Balh  held 
Chard  in  loSA,  and  his  luceessor  granted  in  11J4  the  first  charter 
which  made  Chard  a  irtt  borough,  each  burgage  paying 


confirmed  in  i: 


.  This 
.  Chard  is  said 
to  have  been  incoiporaled  by  Elizabeth,  as  the  coipoiation  seal 
dates  from  1570,  but  no  Elizabethan  cbaitcr  can  be  found- 
It  was  incoiponted  by  giant  cf  Charhs  I.  m  1S41,  and  fnuidcs 
II.  gave  a  charter  in  1683.  Chard  was  a  mesne  borough,  the 
first  overlord  betog  Bishop  Joceline,  whose  successors  held  it 
(with  abriefbilerval  from  1S45  to  ijji)  until  iSoi,  when  il  was 
cold  to  EatI  Poulett.  Pirtlamcnlary  rcprcsenlalion  began  [n 
13IJ,  and  was  lost  in  t3i8,  A  market  on  Monday  and  fair  on  the 
jjlh  of  July  were  granted  in  1153,  and  confirmed  in  1641  and 
1683,  when  two  more  (air  days  were  added  (November  J  and 
May  3),  tbe  market  bcingchanged  to  Tuesday.  The  rnarkel  day 
Is  now  Monday,  fain  being  held  on  tbe  Gist  Wednesday  in  May, 
August  and  November,  For  com  and  cattle  only,  their  medieval 
jruportance  as  centres  of  tbe  cloth  trade  having  departed. 


I  UMaOR  (1609-iTTq),  ncnch  (I 
wu  bom  In  Paru,  and  studied  under  Pierre  Jat 
(1676-17S4),  Ibe  hlstoiTail  painter,  and  Natl  Nia 


his  Lc  BtxUiaU 
OHH   (1643-1713). 
bonat  Puis  In  1643.    Mis  lather,  a  weaftfayjei 


iBttad  of  aetiling  d< 

in  1665  for  Feraia  and  India,  partly  nr 


.  Nicohu  Coypel. 

.     eller,  gav^  him 
his  own  art;  but 


and  iramed  him  ii 

Ihe  odinary  muline  of  the  cralt, 
>Tfhant  narned  Raisin 
lusmcaa  and  partly  to 
highly  snccesafu!  jouriiey, 
during  which  he  had  received  Ibc  patronage  of  Shah  Abbas  II. 
of  PenJB,  he  returned  to  Fmnce  in  1670,  and  tberc  published 
in  the  foUowing  year  lUat  in  Cwrginuneiil  ia  mi  d*  Pint 
Stiiman  III.  Pindiog,  however,  thai  hia  PTOieitaBt  ptofeavon 
cul  him  ofi  from  all  hope  of  hoBonrs  oc  advaDcemeDi  in  hi* 
native  country,  be  act  out  again  for  Persia  in  August  167J, 
This  second  journey  was  much  more  adventurous  than  tbe  first, 
as  instead  of  going  direct^  to  his  dcstinalion,  be  passed  by 
Smyrna,  Con^tantmople,  the  Crimea,  Caucasia,  Mingrclia  and 
CeoiglB,  and  did  not  reach  Iqiahan  till  June  1673.  After  four 
yean  spent  in  researches  throughout  Persia,  be  again  visited 
Irulia,  and  returned  to  Europe  by  Ihe  Cape  of  <M>od  Hope  in 
1677.  Tbe  perseculioD  ol  Proleslanta  in  France  led  him,  in 
16S1,  to  settle  in  London,  when  he  waa  appointed  Jeweller  to 
the  court,  and  received  from  Charlei  II.  tbe  honour  of  kjiigbtbood. 
In  1&83  be  was  sent  to  Holland  as  represenUlive  of  the  English 
East  India  Company;  and  in  16M  be  published  Ihe  first  pan 
of  his  0eat  narrative— Tjta  Tfimit  s/  Sir  Jtlm  Clatiin  Ma 
Ptriia  imd  Uu:  Enii  Ixlia,  &c.    (London).    Sir  John  died  in 

his  monument  bears  tbe  inscription  Nomot  tihijtiit  aiuh. 

It  v»  KIT  till  iTi  T  (hat  the  cnmplete  acraont  it  Chardln's  Raveh 
apfjoared,  under  l»  title  oS  Jvurmai  duyByngt  dn  tkaplin  CtordiHj 


at  dayoytgt  d* 

irris's  CiUii^.  and  enractsan  reprinted  by  PJnkniafi  i 
ic  brsi  complete  reprint  is  by  Langlh  (Paris.  IBii). 
luriin's  nuniivc  has  reeelveci  tbe  bighest  praise  from  1 


r  John 


rriiibed   \ 


I  Hclv^iui 


CHARENTE.  an  inland  dcpartmenl  Ot  soulh- western  France, 

siderable  portions  of  Sainlonge.  Poitou,  Marche,  Limousin  and 
Ptrigord.  Il  Is  bounded  N.  by  Ibc  depatiraenta  of  Dcui-Sevtes 
and  Vienna,  E.  by  those  of  VicDDcandDardogne,S-by  Dordogne 
and  W.  by  Chareate-lnKricure.  Area  J30S  sq.  m.  -Pop.  (1Q06) 
351.7JJ.  The  deparlmenl,  though  it  contains  no  high  alliludes, 
is  for  the  most  pari  ot  a  billy  nature.  Tbe  highest  points,  many 
of  which  exceed  looo  ft.,  arc  found  in  the  ConfoknUis,  the 
granite  region  of  the  eittrme  nonb-eail,  known  also  as  the 
Tencs  Froides.  In  tbe  Terrcs  Chaudes,  under  which  name 
the  lemainder  of  tbe  department  is  included,  Ihe  levels  vary 
in  general  between  300  and  650  It.,  except  in  Ibe  western  ptaina 
— the  Pays-Bas  and  Chsmpagne— ".here  they  range  from  40  to 
300  ft.  A  large  part  of  Cbarente  is  thickly  wooded,  tbe  piioctpal 
forests  lying  in  its  noithcra  disiiicts.  Tbe  departmeot,  as  its 
name  indicates,  belongs  mainly  10  the  basin  of  the  river  Cbarente 
(ana  of  basin  3860  tq.  m.;  Icnglh  of  river  ii%  m),  Ihe  chief 
aiauents  of  which,  within  its  borders,  are  the  Taidoire,  the 
Touvre  and  Ibe  N<.  The  Confolcnlais  is  watered  by  the  Vlenoe, 
a  liibut^iy  of  the  Loire,  while  the  arrondisieoicnt  of  Barbcrieui 
In  Ibe  south-west  belongs  almost  wholly  to  tbe  batin  ot  Ibe 
fflronde. 

The  climate  ta  temperate  but  moisi,  the  rainfall  being  highest 
in  the  north-east.  Agriculturally,  ChaieDleisprospetous.  More 
than  half  its  surface  is  arable  land,  on  Ihe  greater  pan  of  nbiih 
cereals  are  grown.    The  potato  is  an  important  crop.    The 

produced  being  chiefly  distilled  into  Ihe  famous  brandy  to  which 


Ihe  to 


Q  of  Cognac  gives  its  name 


reialou; 
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CHARENTE-INFERIEURE— CHARES 


_  R  bonicd  cattle  tit  laigely  nared. 

The  chief  fruits  an  thnuiuu,  HkuU  ud  cider-apples.  The 
poultry  laiMd  in  the  neighbomfaood  at  fiar^xEieui  ii  highly 
eiletfned.  Quroite  hu  Dumennu  tlone  quuries,  uid  there 
UT  peat  woikijiea  and  beds  of  day  which  lupply  brick  add 
lile-works  and  fanhenwarc  manufaclorieB-  Azimig  the  other 
ioduatnea,  papei-makuig,  which  has  its  chief  centre  at  Aagoulf  me, 
la  foKnust.  Tba  oioat  iiDportant  melillursical  atablithnieiil 
ii  the  large  (ouodry  of  naval  guns  st  Ruelle.  Fknir-milli  and 
lealher-worki  aie  numennu.  There  aie  alio  many  minor 
industrira  lubiidiary  to  papcr-malung  and  brandy-disIiUing, 
and  AngciuUme  manufaclum  gunpowdeT  and  mnfKliaoeiy. 
Coal,  salt  and  timber  are  prominent  impoiU.  Eiporu  inchule 
paper,  hnndy,  itone  and  agricoitunl  pmducU.  The  depan- 
menl  it  served  chiefiy  by  the  Organs  and  Ouest-£tat  railway!, 
and  the  Ourente  ia  nivi^ble  bebo  Angoultme.  Chinnte  ia 
divided  into  the  five  arrondlsenieBii  aS  AngoulCme,  Cognac, 
RuSec,  Barbeiieui  and  Ccofoteni  (19  onlonj,  416  communea). 
It  belong!  to  the  legioa  of  the  XII.  amy  corpi,  to  the  pnwincc 
of  tbe  archbiabop  of  Bordeaui,  and  to  the  acad^mie  (educational 
division)  of  Pcutien.    Ita  taan  of  appeal  ia  at  Botdeaui. 

AngouKne  (llu  ca[rital).  Cognac,  Confolens,  Jamie  and  La 
Rochefouauld  (fl.t.)  aie  (he  more  nolewoithy  placei  in  the  de- 
partment. Barbezieui  and  RuEec,  capiub  of  arrondissementi 
and  agrkulturalcentm,  an  olherwiie  of  little  imponann.  TIk 
department  aboundi  in  cburchei  of  Ronu  ' 

of  whidi  thou  of  Basiac.  St  Amant-de-Boi 


t  Gothic 


•tyie),  : 


I  Gcnai 


,dChu! 


ion(wl, 


:-la-Pallue  may  be 
Ftnic  abbey  church  at 
Cybardeaui,  Btooac 
ihe  Galls-ltoiaui  town 


le  department  of  MUtb- 
wetiem  rrancc,  comprenerming  me  old  provinces  of  Saintonge 
and  Aunii,  and  a  small  portion  of  Poltou,  and  inchiding  Ihe 
blandi  of  R(,  OKron,  Aji  and  Madame.  Atca,  i7gi  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (n)o«)  4SJ.7g].  It  ii  bounded  N.  by  Vendfe,  N.E.  by 
Deui-S^rtei.  E.  by  Charente,  S.E.  by  Dordogne,  S.W.  by 
GiioBde  and  the  aluary  ol  tha  (Fronde,  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of 
Bilcay.  Plaini  and  low  hilb  occupy  the  interior;  the  coul  it 
Sal  and  niinhy,  a>  are  the  iilandi  (R(,  Aii,  OUnm)  wfaJch  lie 
oppoaite  to  it.    The  department  lakes  its  name  from  the  livi 


and  dtaim 


s  chief  tribnlaries  are  on  the 
the  Seugne.  The  cllmite  is 
eicept  along  the  coast,  healthy.  There  are 
■evMal  tbeltcred  bayi  on  the  coast,  ai>d  several  good  harboun, 
the  chief  of  "which  aie  La  Rnchelle,  Rochefort  and  Tonnay- 
Chatenle.ihe  two  laltecsome  distance  up  the  Charente.  Royan 
on  Ihe  north  shore  of  the  Girondeisan  important  valeiing.place 
much  frequented  for  Its  bathing. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitant)  of  Chatente-TeffTieuie  live 
by  Bgricultuie.  Hie  chief  products  ol  the  arable  land  are  alieat, 
oata,  mafie,  barley  and  the  potato.  Horse  and  caltte.iaising  it 
carried  on  and  dairying  is  prosperous.  A  considerable  quantity 
oI  wine,  most  of  which  ii  distilled  Into  brandy,  is  praduced. 
The  depart oient  has  a  few  peit-workinp,  and  produces  freestone, 
lime  and  cement;  the  aalt-martbes  of  the  coast  arc  important 
sources  of  mineml  wealth.  Glass,  pottery,  bricks  and  earthen, 
ware  are  prominent  in dutlrial  products.  Ship-building,  brandy- 
Carried  on.  Oyslera  and  muttek  are  bred  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  La  Rocbclle  and  Marennet,  and  there  are  numeisus  fishing 

Tie  railways  traversing  ibe  department  belong  to  1 
OueW-£tat  system,  eicept  one  leclioa  of  the  Parii-Bordca 
line  behinging  to  the  OrUani  Company.  The  facilities  of  t 
departmcnl  for  internal  coramurucation  are  greatly  incieas 
by  the  number  of  navigable  streams  which  water  it.  T 
Charente.  the  Sjvre  NiorUiae.  the  Bou tonne,  the  Seudre  a 
the  Giiondc  furnish  141  m.  of  navigable  waterway,  to  whi 
oiust  bi  added  the  56  m.  covered  by  the  canals  of  the  Co* 


•»),«>«- 


lominal  with  Ibe  towns  of  La  Racbelle.  Rochefort,  Man 
iaintes,  Joiuae  and  St  Jean  d'Angfly — La  RocbelJe  being 
:he  chief  lowo  of  the  department.  The  departineDt  loRDa  Ibe 
liocetc  of  La  RodvUe.  and  is  attached  10  the  ilth  mihiary 
cgion,  and  Id  educaiiona!  matieta  to  the  acadteiie  of  Poliien. 
Its  court  o(  apfieal  ii  at  Poitier*. 

La  Rocbetle,  St  Jean  d'Angtly,  Rochefort  and  Saintes  (f.)-}  an 
the  principal  town*.  Surghet  and  Auhay  poiiesa  fine  B[»ciineiH 
of  the  numCTDut  Romaneaque  dmrcha.  Pons  has  a  graceful 
chUeauol  the  isth  and  ifith  centuriea.  beside  which  there  rises 
fine  keep  nf  the  nth  century. 

CHARBirTOH-LB-POirT,  a  town  of  northern  France  in  the 
dcpiTtDienT  of  Seme,  situated  on  the  righlbaiikof  theMame.  at 
'  (onthMRce  with  the  Seine,  r  m.  S.E.  of  Ihe  Eortificalions  ol 
lis,  of  idiich  it  is  a  suburb.  Pop.  (1906)  iS,oj4.  It  derives 
the  diilinctive  part  of  its  name  from  the  stone  bridge  of  ten 
Lrches  which  crosses  the  Mame  and  unites  the  town  with  AHort- 
;ille.  well  known  for  its  veterinary  school  founded  in  1766-  It 
hat  always  been  regarded  as  a  point  of  great  importance  for  the 
if  the  capital,  and  has  frequently  been  the  scene  o( 
y  tonfiicts.  The  fort  ol  Cbarenlon  on  the  left  bank 
imeisoneof  theolderforlsof  thePartsdefence.  In  Ibe 
iTth  centuries  Chareston  was  the  scene  of  the  eccles- 
hich  had  its  principal 
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used  as  a  general  hospital,  Knd  even  as  a  ptisoo,  but  from  i8o> 
onwards  it  was  specially  appropriated  to  the  treatment  of  lunacy. 
St  Maurice  hat  two  other  nsilontl  estabUsbments,  <Hie  for  the 
victims  of  acridentt  in  Paris  (anlc  naiiirhal  Vacasiy),  the  other 
for  convalescent  working-men  (aiHi  HBlUKal  i.  VJaienHri)- 
Charenton  hns  a  port  on  the  Canal  de  St  Maurice,  beside  the 
Mame,  and  catriet  on  boat-building  and  Ihe  manufariurc  of 
tiles  and  parctlaiR, 

CBABE9.  Albcnion  general,  is  first  beard  of  In  jM  B£.  as 
assisting  the  Phlissians,  who  had  been  attacked  by  Aieds  and 
Sicyon,  In  j6i  be  visited  Corcyra,  where  he  helped  Ihe 
oligarchs  to  eipel  the  democnis,.  a  policy  which  led  tu  the 
subsequent  defection  of  the  itlind  from  Albenj.  In  3J7,  Cham 
was  appointed  to  the  command  hi  the  Social  War.  together  miih 
Chabrias,  after  whose  death  before  Chios  he  wis  associated  nith 
Iphicratesand  TTmolheui  (lor  the  naval  batik  In  the  Hellespont. 
see  TnoTBEUs).  Chares,  having  succeufully  IhTown  Ibe  bbme 
for  the  delcat  on  his  colleaguet,  wai  left  sole  commander,  but 
receiving  no  supplies  from  Athens,  took  upon  himself  to  join  the 
revolted  satrap  Artabazut.  A  complaint  Irom  the  Persian  king. 
who  threatened  to  send  three  hundred  ships  to  the  assitlance  of 
the  confederates,  led  10  the  tonduiion  of  peace  [355)  between 
Athensand  her  rtvollfd  allies.  »nd  the  recall  of  Chare*.  In  340,  he 
was  sent  to  the  atsiitance  of  Olynthus  (f.t.)  against  Philip  II.  ol 
Macedon,  but  returned  without  having  effected  anything;  In  Ibe 
followbig  year,  when  he  leachcd  Olynthui,  he  found  it  akeady 
in  the  hands  of  Philip.  In  J4d  he  was  appointed  10  live  command 
of  a  force  tent  to  aid  Byianlium  against  Philip,  but  Ihe  inhabit- 
ants, remembering  his  faimer  plundering  and  eUori  ions,  refused 
to  receive  him.  In  jjS  he  wit  defeated  by  Philip  at  Amphissi. 
and  was  one  of  the  commindeit  at  the  ditaslious  baiilc  of 
Chacroneia.  Lysldet,  one  of  hit  colleague),  was  condemned 
to  death,  wbilc  Chores  does  not  teem  to  have  been  even  anuteil. 
Alter  the  conquest  of  Thebes  by  AlcIlDdcr  (us).  Qiares  i*  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Athenian  orators  and  generalt  wbnoe 
surrender  was  demanded.  Two  years  later  be  was  li\'ing  at 
Sigcum,  for  Anion  (,4iuiuu  i.  ii]  states  that  he  went  fram  tlvn 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Alesandcr.  In  33a  he  caleied  the  servioe 
of  Darius  and  took  over  the  command  of  a  Peruan  force  in 
Mytilenc,but  capltulatedon  theappraachof  aMaeedooiaiifictt 
on  cfindition  of  being  allosred  to  retire  uiHDol^ted-  He  is  last 
heard  ol  at  Taenatum.  and  Is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Siget-ia. 
Although  boastful  and  vain-glotious,  Charts  was  not  lacking  ia 
personal  courage,  and  was  among  the  best  Alhcolan  gcntiak 
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at  hit  time.  A(  the  bat,  homver,  he  ou  "  baldly  ■»<»*  thin  u 
ordinary  leader  o[  mcicenBriei "  (A.  Holm),  Re  openly  bouttd 
of  his  profligacy,  was  eiceedlogly  avarickma,  ud  bii  bad  '  ''^ 


l»96).v 
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CHlRBii  of  Undtu  in  RbodBi,  a  Boted  acolplor,  who  buUraed 

for  Ih«ltbodianaaGoh»ial  ti7on»afaIu«of  theiun-fod,  tbecosl 
of  which  was  defrayed  by  selling  the  warlike  engtiKS  left  Ixhiul 
by  Deraethul  Poliorceles,  when  ha  abandoned  the  liege  of  the 
diyinjo]  B.c  (Pliay,  «ai.  His!,  jcxiiv.  4i><  The  «4oaau  mi 
■Fventy  cubiti  (los  ft)  in  bright;  and  its  Angen  were  larger  than 
DBnyslatDei.  The  notion  ^hal  (he  legs  were  plialed  apart,  bo 
dm  ship*  could  sail  between  Ibem,  ii  abiutd.  Ibe  itatua  waa 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  alMr  5S  yean;  bat  tb»  remaina 
lay  for  ages  oa  the  ipoL 

CRARBS.  of  Mytilenc,  a  Gatk  belon^'ng  to  the  aoi 
Aieiaadsi  the  Cmt.  He  was  appointed  courl-manh 
iatraduc«r  of  itrangtn  to  the  king,  an  ofEce  boirowol  from  the 
Penian  CDuH.  He  wioie  a  history  of  Aleiander  in  ten  boolu, 
deaLng  mainly  with  ihe  private  life  of  the  kiig.  The  fragments 
are  chiefly  preserved  in  AthanacuL 

See  Saiptimi  Rirun  AlaanJii  (pp.  1 14-110]  In  Ihr  Didot  edition 

CHiUiaB  (through  the  Pr.  from  tho  Late  Lat  carricart,  to 
load  in  a  cdrru  or  wagon;  cf.  "  cargo  "),  a  load;  from  this,  jta 
pfimary  meaning,  also  Been  in  the  word  ''  charger,"  a  large  disfi, 
come  the  uKs  of  the  word  for  the  powder  and  shot  to  load  a  fire- 
arm, the  wcumukition  of  clecliidljr  In  a  btUery,  the  nctHiary 
quantity  of  dynamite  or  other  explotive  in  blasting,  and  a  devka 
bonie  on  an  ctcutchcDn  in  henldry.    "  Charge  "  c*a  thus  mean 

charge  "  of  another.  With  a  tianalerence  tc  that  whkh  lays  such 
a  duty  on  aoolber, "  cliaiie"i*iuedaf  tbeioatmctionsgivenby 
a  judge  to  a  jury,  or  by  *  biibop  to  tba  clNgy  of  ha  diocese.  In 
the  Bpedal  •cUM  of  a  pecuniary  buideo  the  word  ia  ased  of  the 
price  of  goods,  of  an  encumbiuK*  on  pnpaty.  and  of  the 
eapenscs  of  runniBg  a  busineaa.  Further  iista  of  Ibe  word  are  of 
the  violent,  rushing  altark  of  cavalry,  or  of  a  bull  01  etephanl,  or 
fdotball  i^ya:  hence  "  charger  "  is  a  hone  ridden  in  a  cha^, 
or  more  looaety  a  hone  ridden  hy  an  oScec,  wbelber  of  inlaotiy 
orcvairy 

CHARSi  D- AFFAIRES  [Fr,  foe  "  in  diargoof  bnsinw  "),  the 
title  of  two  cUucs  of  diphimalic  agents,  (i)  Clurtb  iTaffaira 
(mniWU  dmrils  d'ajfaira),  who  weic  placed  by  the  rigltminl 
of  the  congieu  of  Virnna  in  the  41b  class  of  d^lomatic  agenta, 
ate  beads  of  permaDan  t  miiaions  acisedited  id  countrici  to  which, 
tor  BOBif  reason,  it  is  not  possible  or  dot  desirable  to  send  agania 
of  a  higher  tank.  They  are  distinguished  from  these  lallei  by  the 
fact  that  their  credentials  are  addressed  by  Ibe  minister  for 
fdreign  affairs  of  the  stale  which  they  are  to  repiaeni  to  the 

ocouionally  acctediled,  ministers  of  this  class  are  now  (are. 
They  have  preccdenca  over  the  other  ckas  of  i^karglt  i'agaaa. 
(1}  Ckaittt  d'afaita  prr  inlmm,  or  diartli  ia  ajaira,  are  those 
who  ate  presenled  ss  such,  elthet  verbally  or  in  wtiting,  by  heads 
of  missions  of  the  fiisl,  second  or  third  rank  to  the  minister  for 
fneign  aSain  of  the  alale  id  wfaith  (hey  are  accredited,  when 
they  leave  their  poal  tenporarily,  or  pending  the  arrival  of  their 
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legation  (Aorfj  d'ajfairci. 

■o  give  the  title  (d  ndnisier  10  lut 

ranka  (hem  with  (he  other  heads 

ckar^i  d'ufaira  do  not  differ  fcoi 

ininblers  resident.    They  represent  thdr  nation,  and  enjoy  the 

Hme  pijvilegea  and  immunities  as  olha  diplonatic  Agents 

(■ee  DiPUlllACY). 

CBABOIHD  ORDER,  in  En^sh  law,  an  order  obtained  from 
a  court  or  judge  hy  a  judgment  ctedilor  under  the  Judgment 
Acts  iSjS  and  1S40,  1^  which  the  properly  dI  the  judgment 


u  ascertainBd  su 


dabtir  hi  any  atocki  or  lundi  Mauds  <±arged  with  the  payment 
of  the  amoant  for  which  judgment  shall  have  been  recovered, 
A  rharging  order  can  only  be  obtained  in  raqiect 
but  this  would  hKlude  a  ttna  ordered  Ee  be 
paid  at  a  future  <late.  An  order  can  be  made  on  Mock  atawfing 
In  the  name  of  a  trustee  in  trust  for  tha  Judgment  debtor,  or  oa 
cash  in  court  to  the  credit  ol  Ihe  Judgment  dditoi,  but  not  on 
atock  held  by  a  debtor  as  a  trustee.  TlieaK>lkstionlDr>diarg- 
ingorderisusually  made  by  motion  ton  divinonalawrt,  Undgh 
it  may  be  made  to  a  judge.  The  effect  of  the  oido  Is  not  that  of 
a  contract  to  pay  Ihe  debt,  but  merely  of  an  Instrtunent  of  charge 
on  (be  sbtict,  signed  by  (he  debtor.  An  interval  of  six  montba 
must  dapae  before  any  ptoctedbigs  an  takes  to  enforce  tha 
charge,  but,  if  necessary,  a  stop  order  on  the  fund  and  the  divt 
dend*  payabla  by  the  debtor  can  be  obtahied  by  the  creditor 
to  proteediis  interest  A  aolidiDr  employed  to  prosecute  any 
Boit,  matter  or  proceeding  in  any  court,  is  entitled, «  dEclaivtIon 
of  the  court,  to  a  charge  for  his  costs  upon  the  property  refflvered 
01  preserved  in  such  suit  or  proceeding.  (S«  XuUt  af  (ts 
Sn^rtnu  Cimrt.  0.  XUJi.) 

CRABIBBRT  (d.  5*7),  king  of  the  Franks,  was  the  son  ot 
Cloisire  I.  On  Clotoire'i  death  in  561  his  estates  were  divided 
between  hit  sons,  Chsribert  receiving  Paris  as  his  cspiul. 
together  witl^  Rouen,  Tours,  Poitiers,  Limoges,  Bordeaux  and 
Touiousa.  Besides  bfs  wife,  Ingoherga,  he  had  imiona  with 
Merofleda,  a  wool-cirdet'a  daughter,  and  ThecdDgUda,  the 
daughter  of  a  neatherd.  He  was  ooe  of  the  most  dissolute  of 
the  Merovingian  kings,  his  earfy  death  in  567  being  brought  on 
by  his  eitessea.  (C.  P».) 

CHARIDEHDS.  of  Oeus  in  Euboea,  Greek  mercenaiy  leader. 
Alxiul  J67  Be,  he  fought  under  the  Athenian  general  Iphiciates 
against  Ampiiipolis.  Being  ordered  by  IphicTHies  to  taketfaeAmphi- 

people,  and  joined  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  against  Athens.  Soon 
afterwards  he  fell  Into  the  hands  ol  the  Athenians  and  accepted 
the  oflar  of  Tlmothens  to  re-enter  their  service;  Having  been 
dismissed  by  Qlmotheua  (362)  he  joined  the  revolted  satrapa 
Mcmnon  and  Mentor  in  Asia,  but  soon  lost  thdr  confidence,  and 
was  obhgcd  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  AtheniaBs.  Finding, 
however,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Perviins,  he  again 
joined  Cotya,  on  whose  murder  he  was  appointed  goatdian  to  his 
youthful  son  Cersobleptes.  In  J57,  on  the  arrival  ot  Ghana  with 
considerable  lorces,  the  Chersonese  was  restored  to  Athena.  The 
Bupporleia  of  Charidemus  represented  this  as  due  to  hia  efforts, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes,  he  was  honoured 
with  a  golden  crown  and  the  franchise  of  the  city.  It  was  further 
resolved  ihat  his  person  should  be  inviolable.  Ia  aji  he  com- 
manded the  Athenian  forces  in  tha  Chersonese  aeslnsl  Philip  n. 
of  Macedon,  and  in  349  he  superseded  Chares  as  commander  in 
the  Olynlhian  War.  He  achieved  little  success,  but  made  him- 
self detested  by  his  Insolence  and  profligacy,  and  was  In  turn 
replaced  by  Chares.  After  Cbacroneia  the  war  party  would 
have  entrusted  Charidemus'  *i(h  the  command  against  Philip, 
but  Ihe  peace  patty  secured  Ihe  appointment  of  Phodon.  He 
WIS  one  of  those  whose  surrender  was  demanded  by  Aleaander 
after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  but  escaped  with  banishment. 
He  fled  to  Darius  III.,  who  received  him  with  distinction.  But, 
having  cipresscd  his  dissali^facrion  with  the  preparations  made 
by  the  king  just  before  the  battle  of  Issus  (333),  he  was  put  to 

See  Diod.  Sic.  n^i.  30;  Hularch.  Fhadini.  16,  171  Airian. 
Anabaiii.  i.  10:  Quintui  Cunius  iii.  1:  Detnosthenn.  Cnlra 
AtiilxraUM;  A.  Schaler.  ZlciiiasUcjuI  und  irint  Ziil  [lgS5J. 

CBARIHD  CROSS,  the  locality  about  the  nest  end  ot  the 
Strand  and  the  noilh  end  ol  WhTlehall,  on  Ihe  soulh-east  side 
of  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  England.  It  falls  mlhin  the 
bounds  of  the  city  of  Wcsuninsler.  Hen  Edward  I.  erected 
the  last  of  the  series  of  crtnses  to  the  memory  of  his  queen, 
Eleanor  [d.  1190).   It  stood  near  the  present  entrance  toCbaring 

<  According  to  Mme  atrrhorittra,  this  !■  a  leeond  Cluridrnms,  the 
lint  disappearing  from  history  after  tnng  lupaieded  tw  Cbana  in 
the  Olynl^  war. 
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IT  Crircini  mm!  Rimrr  (1S17}:  C  F.  Cnihal.  Obir 
ilfamrr  mil  HciM  ilSti):  W.Lnl  in  JaKmnUJ lit 
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{DOBeclnl  it  with  Edwud'i  "  deer  queen  ' 
villace  of  Chcninse  <"  during  grew  op  he 
orisin  of  (ix  lume  lA  ooL  kiujwiL  There  a 
in  KcDl,  lad  Iha  nunc  ii  connected  by  1 
Suoa  farBa)r,  Ceirins. 


(cUnrcJH),  uida 
c  lam,  but  the  tnie 
t  viJlige  of  Chujni 


CHAHKn  (deriveil  from  id  O.  Ft.  word.  (Dnoed  Crmn  cbor,  ■ 

battle,  for  the  chase,  in  public  pnxvuioDi  and  in  garnu.  The 
Ureck  chariot  bad  two  whecb,  and  wai  made  to  he  diawn  by  tvo 
h«3e3i  if  a  thitd  or,  more  commonly,  t«o  reaervc  horva  ircre 
added,  they  were  attached  on  each  side  of  the  main  pair  by  a 
tingle  trace  fattened  to  the  front  of  the  cJtariot,  aa  may  be  seen 

ganxi  at  Athens.  On  the  monnmcnts  there  is  no  other  lisii  of 
traces,  from  Ihe  vant  of  which  wbnling  mund  must  have  been 
difficult.  ImmediatEly  on  the  aile  (i|iiv,  aw],  wfttnut  ipiiiigi 
of  any  kind,  mied  the  basket  or  body  {Si^pat)  of  the  chatiot, 
which  consittcd  of  a  floor  to  stand  on,  and  a  scmidroilar  gnard 
round  the  front  about  half  the  height  of  the  driver.  It  was 
entirely  open  at  the  bacii,  so  that  the  combstaut  mi^t  readily 
tcaplotbcgnUDdindlipagiiBaawaineceuuy.  ThenwuDO 
seat,  and  genetally  only  loom  foi  the  comhauntsniThii  charioteer 
losundin.  The  polc(^i4i^,fcMi))  was  probably  attached  to  Ihe 
CDiddle  of  the  axle,  though  it  appears  to  spring  from  the  front 
of  LliebaskeI;attbeendoI  the  pole  was  the  yoke  (£'i'7^,JrifiiJii)i 

and  fastened  by  broad  bands  ivuod  the  cheat.  Besides  this  the 
harness  of  each  horse  consisted  of  a  bridle  and  a  pair  of  Kim, 
moidy  the  same  aa  in  use  now,  made  of  leather  and  omamrtiled 
with  scuds  of  ivory  or  metal  Tb£  reins  were  passed  through 
rings  attached  to  the  collar  bands  or  yoke,  and  were  long  enough 
to  be  tied  round  the  naisl  of  llic  durioEecr  io  cise  of  bis  having 
Id  defend  bimselj.  The  whccli  aad  body  o(  the  chariot  were 
usually  of  wood,  strcnglbencd  in  pbfes  with  btanzeor  iron;  the 
wheels  had  from  loui  to  eight  tpoiiES  ud  tins  of  broiue  or  iron. 
This  description  applies grncially  to  the  tharioii  of  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity;  Ihe  diifercnccs  consislcd  chiefly  in  the  mouilisgs. 
The  charigls  of  llie  Egyptians. and  Assyrians,  vith  whom  liie 
bow  was  the  principal  arm  ol  attack,  were  riclily  mounlrd  with 

isiic  weapon  wai  the  spear,  were  plain  ciccpt  as  rcganls  mere 
decoration.  Among  ihc  Pcraiani,  again,  and  tnoie  tem^ikably 
among  llie  ancient  Britons,  there  was  a  class  of  chariot  having 
the  wheels  mounted  with  sharp,  Mckle-shapcd  blades,  which  cut 
to  piece*  whatever  came  in  their  way.  This  was  probably  an 
invention  of  the  Peisiani;  Cyrus  the  youjiger  employed  these 
chariots  in  latge  numbers.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on 
the  other  hand,  (he  chariot  had  passed  out  of  use  in  wai  before 
historical  limn,  and  was  retained  only  for  races  in  the  pubb'c 
games,  or  (or  processions,  without  undergoing  any  alleraiion 
apparently,  its  form  continuing  to  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tion ol  Homer,  Ihough  it  was  h'ghter  in  bultd,  having  to  carry 
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ig  Hf(K,  in  which,  con 


nging  down  in  front  close  Ut  the  legs  of  bis 
horses.  The  Uga  itself  con^itsof  a  seal  resting  On  the  ailc,i>iih 
a  rail  at  each  side  to  protect  the  driver  from  the  wheels.  The 
chariot  was  unsuited  to  ihe  uneven  soQ  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  these  nations  had  brought  it  with  Ihem 
as  pati  o(  Uieir  original  habits  from  Ihnr  former  seats  in  the 
Ea$(.    In  Ihe  remains  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art  there  are 


s  repres 


IS  ol  chsrio 


,  ftoi 


seen  with  what  richness  they  were  sometimes  ornamented.  The 
"  iron  "  thariots  in  use  among  the  Jews  appear  10  have  been 
chariots  strengthened  or  ploled  with  melil,  and  no  deubt  were 
ol  the  form  above  descrihed,  which  prevailed  generally  among 
the  oiha  aneieal  Httont.  (Set  also  CsULUlI.) 
The  cbkl  authorities  are  J.  C.  Gininil.  DH  Wain  imd  Fakmrkt 


cmbcn  aod  SmUo. 


Che  anicle  "  Cun 

CHABUIUI.  FUVIDS  SOSIPATEB.  Latin 
flourished  about  Ihe  midiUe  of  the  4th  oatniy  is. 
probably  an  African  by  birth,  summoned  id  Conslant: 
take  the  plan  o[  Euanthius,  a  leamed  cowmenuiiar  on  Tcreice. 
TIk  Ari  CnnHMalia  ol  Charisius.  in  &ve  books,  addressed  lo  his 
SOD  (not  a  Roman,  as  the  preface  sbowsj,  has  come  <lowik  to  is 
in  a  mutilated  condition,  the  beginning  ol  Ihe  hrsi,  part  of  the 
fouilh.  and  ihe  greater  part  of  the  fifth  book  having  been  lost. 
The  work,  which  is  merdy  a  (ompilsiion.  is  valuabk  as  caBUiB- 
ing  eiccipis  from  the  earlier  wrilcis  on  giammar,  who  are  ia 

Juliin  Ranitnus,  Cominianus. 

The  beweitition  is  by  H.  Keil,  Crattmwtiii  Ltlint,  1.  (iS^7Jihc 
al»  arxicle  by  C.  COii  io  Pauly-Wluon'i  RnUtmitl«t<id".  iii.  2 
(1899);  Teutfrl-?^hwibr,  IliU.  of  Rittrnm  Liunl.,,  {Eng  irant). 
I419,  1.  SiFrMide,  io  jBfc./.  fiiW.,  iBSupfd.  (1*91).  567-677. 

CHARTRII),  of  Apbrodistai  in  Caiia,  Ihe  toihor  of  a  Greek 
romance  entitled  Tkc  Ima  of  Cliamia  ami  Cailirrlul,  probably 
flourished  in  the  4ih  century  n.o.  The  action  of  the  slor^-, 
which  is  to  a  certain  eitent  historical,  takes  plnce  during  the  lime 
of  Ihe  I>eloponiies!an  War.  Opinions  differ  ss  to  Ihe  merits  of  the 
■  ■  '   is  an  imitation  of  Xenopbon  of  Ephesus  aivd 


I  b^  J.  P.  D'Oryple  (i7»3).  C.  A.  Hi 

'  a  E.  Rjihde.  Dtr  (rlKlbiile  XnuH  (l<)oa|. 


Hetiodor 

Ediitoi 
R.  Hen) 
(I7&0;> 

CHABITV  AID  CHABimS.    The  worI  "  charily,"  m  Ion. 
represents  the  prindple  of  the  good  life.    It  stands  for  a  mood 

springs  Ihe  social  and  peisonal  endeavour  wluch  fa  Ihe  inde&l 
sense  we  may  call  charily.     The  two  correspond.    Vfherc  Ihe 

and  is  reistlvely  purposeless.  In  so  far  as  it  has  been  gained, 
Ihe  endeavour  is  (ounilcd  on  an  intdligint  scroliny  of  aocial 
conditions  and  guided  by  a  definite  puipete.  In  iIk  ok  case 
it  is  realixed  that  some  social  theory  must  be  found  by  us.  if 
our  Mlion  is  ID  be  ri^l  and  conHslent,  in  Ihe  other  ok  do 
needof SDchatbenyisfelL  .ThisonicteisbascdanlbeasBuDip- 
lion  that  there  arc  principies  in  chanty  or  charitable  work,  and 
that  these  can  he  ascertained  by  a  study  of  the  development 
of  social  axiditioos,  and  Ibcir  rdation  to  piWalent  social  aisis 


cxprcsaive  of  the  allfcr 


that  the  charily  of  theTelitfont  life,  if  irghlly  oadetslood,  in 
be  inconsistent  with  th«t  ol  the  Hckl  life. 

thai  laanify  1 

rclaliniis  eki^rlng  bi.     .  .     .  .         .  _    

Ai  wlH  be  seen,  the  aralopesundethrlnt  such  phnmai  "Cod  the 
Father,"  "  childiTn  of  God,"  "  brethR^"  have  pb\-ed  a  gmt  part 
In  Ihe  devctopmant  of  chaiiiablc  ihotiglit  in  pR-Chnuiaa  as  well 
as  ia  Christian  daji.    The  geira.  if  we  may  uy  so.  of  ihe  »nrJ< 

meaning  of  the  word  eipanili.  Cuiua,  or  ehaiit]>,  sRihcs  aaolbrT 
Dot^— high  prkc.  and  thusdcarnc^L    It  is  charity,  indeed.  eiLprwed 


vu  spelt  eJuritat,  'A^lvf.  w 
Bible  ia  translated  charily,  w: 
the  Helnw  word  UiU  whic) 

ind  not  iacri6ce."    Thit_  innd  r 

Itdi^k.  H  tranilaled  bf  the  wnrd  . 
in  the  AuIhoriKd  Venton  by  the  1 
KM)  the  deed  or  Ihe  gift  which  ii 
uocously,  but  under  a  sense  of  nd 


■r.  gralkucfci.  grace,  hlndnn 
i  BUKested  a  nobler  cooeei 
a.Emlish  ecclesiauical  doc 


nof^he 


rom  almigiHng.     Alt 
HMutiil  in  the  Septua 
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86i 


1  ihe  lulUmcnl  ol  1. 


the  tone  wilb  which  ibr  Um^bt  o(  farcntfl  or  iamily  lov 
them,  dmtn*  a  higher  meiainc.  In  nlisHM  thouBbt  It 
an  ideal  life.  ai  rcprrvmed  by  «ucb  ciprctiHiDi  u  "  lov 
of  Cod."  Tba  on  the  one  ude;  aod  on  thr  other  an  id 
relation,  In  uich  wore)!  a>  "  love  of  man."    Thug  in 


ia  conaideciu  ol  iIk  welli 

jind  devi»ei  ivhat  ii  Tor  (hd,  - „ — 

and  ilu  oiil  Hrivv  to  ruini  tlie  inlnd' 


iw'Sci'lhl 


^. — -..J ,.---,  ._ :Tie  mind  1  puqioH.     ^..,..»j  »,.«,  .^, 

ito  neceMafy  refalion  lo  rdiel  or  abnt.    To^v^akctuEViOrlonunc 

of  charity!  tliouah  in  Fact  charHy  concnna  Lticlf  largely  wiih  ihe 
cLmes  u^udlly  called  "  the  poor,   and  vith  proUcm  of  ditticH  aitd 

"iflbe'wrld 


lally  calhid  ' 
■lief.  ho»tv. 


z^:-^ 


.■lft.a 


nmkd  itTcharily — Ilie  chaiit 

The  hliiDiy  ol  charity  is  a  history  ol  many  social  and  nli^oiu 
ibcDcie*,  ioflucacn  and  endeavauis,  that  havt  left  ihcir  mark 
alike  upon  the  popular  and  ike  culUvaitd  tlwiutthtal  Ihepnient 
day.  Tb«  iicontislcncfo  d  charilable  effort  aiid  argummt 
may  tbus  in  (an  be  locsuoKd  (or.  To  undenland  the  pnd>lctn 
ol  charily  we  have  Ihctehin:  (i)  to  twuider  the  lUgei  ol  clurji. 
able  Ibougbt— Ihe  pljaillve,  pa^ui,  Cmk  and  Roman,  Jewlih 

inrr^Fdlocharily,  and  alia  the  growtJi  of  the  habit  ol"  charity '* 

lecent  investigations  of  Ihe  conditions  of  social  li!e.  (j)  At 
each  stage  we  have  to  note  the  cormpondin^  stage  of  practical 
administration  in  public  tcliel  and  pEivatceftorl— for  the  divlsiaa 
between  public  ot  "  poor-law  "  relief  and  charity  which  pccvails 
in  Elngland  is,  compaiativcly  speaking,  a  novelty,  and,  gcncially 
speaking,  the  wgrk  of  charity  can  hardTy  be  appreciated  or 
sndenlood  if  it  be  eonsidewd  without  lefcRnce  la  public 
relief,  U)  As  to  the  present  day,  we  have  lo  consider  practical 
Bugjeslions  in  regard  to  such  subjccu  as  charily  and  economic 
Ihoughl,  cbartty  organiaatioa,  friendly  visiting  and  almonership, 
co-operation  with  the  poor-law,  charily  and  thrift,  parochial 
management,  hospitals  and  medical  rtlici,  exceptional  distress 
and  the"  unemployed,"  the  utiliaaljon  of  endowments  and  their 
supervision,  and  Iheir  adaptation  to  now  needs  and  emergencies, 
(;)  We  have  alio  thnw^iout  to  cmsider  charitable  help  in 
relation  to  classes  of  dependants,  who  appear  early  in  Ihc  history 
ol  the  question— widows  and  oipbans,  the  sick  and  the  aged, 
vagrants  and  wayfarers.  . 

First  in  the  series  come  the  charities  ol  the  family  and  ol 
bosptlallty;  then  the  wider  charities  ot  reUpon,  the  charilies 
of  the  community,  and  of  individual  donors  and  ol  mutual  help. 
The(e  gradually  assumed  importance  in  communities  which 
cObsiited  originally  of  sell-supporting  claasca,  within  which 
widows  and  orphans,  lor  inilanci,  would  be  ralhct  provided  lor, 
In  accordance  with  recognircd  class  obligations,  than  reb'eved, 
al  almsgiving,  the  charitable  endowment,  and 


..    Buithcough- 


out  the  let!  of  prtigreis  or  decadence  appci 
of  the  family.  The  family  ii  the  souic 
hearduloDe  of  charily.  It  hai  been  ere 
there  is  naturally  >  constant  tendency  to 
obligations  and  to  ignore  and  depreciate 


Pmi  I,— Pwiimvi  Cium 

The  study  of  early  cammunit1«  has  brought  to  light  [he  history 
of  Ihe  development  ol  the  family.  "  Mairiage  in  ils  lowest 
phases  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  ailcclian  or  companionsliip  "; 
and  only  very  slowly  has  the  pwitlon  of  both  parents  been 
recognised  as  impbinf  dilTcrcnt  bul  correlative  responsibilities 


towards  their  child.  Only  »ery  slowly,  atso,  has  Ihe  morality 
neccsuiy  to  the  Diakiog  of  the  family  been  won;  Charity  at 
earlier  stages  is  hardly  rtcogniied  as  a  vitluc,  not  infanticide 
as  an  evIL  Hospitality^lhe  beginning  of  ■  larger  social  life- 
is  non-ciisient.  The  self-support  of  Ihe  community  is  secured 
by  marriage,  and  irheD  relations  tail  marriage  becomes  a  pro- 
vision against  poverty.  Then  by  Ihe  tribal  system  is  created 
another  safeguard  against  wanL  But  apart  also  from  ihesc 
mcthodsof  maintenance,  al  a  very  early  stage  there  Is  chati table 
relief.  The  festivals  of  the  sobtlccs  and  cquinoMs,  and  ol 
Ihe  seasons,  art  the  occasions  lor  aerlBce  and  relief;  and,  as 
Chrfslmas  customs  prove,  Ihe  Instinct  to  give  help  or  alms  at 
such  festival  periods  ilill  rcmolnB.  Charity  is  concerned  prim- 
arily with  certain  elcmenul  forca  of  social  life:  the  relation 
between  these  primitive  instincts  and  impulses  that  still  influence 
charily  should  not,  Ifierefore,  be  overlooked.  Tlie  basis  of 
social  life  is  also  the  basb  ot  charitable  thought  and  action. 

The  savaae  ii  the  civiliiid  nun  in  the  rough.  "  The  lowest  races 
,haVT,"  Lord  Avcbury  writes,  "■  no  Institution  of  marriage."  Many 
ha-p  no  word  lot "  dear  '■  or  "  beloved."  The  child  beloiigm  lo  Ihe 
tribe  nichcr  than  to  ihe  parent.    In  theae  circumsuncs  a  pnbleni 

my  lisier  his  chlldrcii  whi^i™ean^il  ?  "  a"qucs'lIon™iit(I  ol 
Burton  by  a  negro.  From  the  point  ol  view  of  the  tribe,  an  able- 
bodHri  nun  wnuld  be  mon  valuable  Ihan  dependent  chiMien.  and 
I  Ihe  larger  family  ol  brotbcrs  and  sisters  would 
helpthanthatolmotherandchild.    '^  '^ ' 


bealnierdai^ 
the  chiU  ii  n 


ID  the  lather,  but  tc 
'  ':h  lasts  for  IHc  bet 

.wilEdine 


nind.  Until  this  point  is  reached  the  morality  nece< 
makin*  of  Ihe  family  a  wanting,  and  lor  a  long  lime  > 
is  hardly  won.  The  virtue  of  ciiadiry— the  condition  | 
the  higher  family  life— i>  untMogniird.  Indeed,  the 
religious  thought  as  Ibcrc  may  be  isagainni  it.  Abai met  i 
even  inllicnohIerraceft.arelae1dng.    The  religion  ot  lil 


ttcps  of  charity 
ind  between  the 


in  his  Ittar 


■«  of  Hieb 
concept  ions, 
e  If  vaguely 


Dr  Schwein- 

j|  wholesome 

imberofatribethat 

.. _ -_,,, '  that  speaks  anol bee 

venture  «  the  haiaid  ol  hit  life-"    The  idigioui  obliga- 

L  thai  foBlered  and  sanctified  family  life  among  the  Greeks  and 

ity  for  the  child,  with  Ihe  ■bhorrence  of  infanticide— agairrsi 

'  -'^-  Jcwisfa-Chiiitian  charity  of  aooo  yean  an>  uttered  its 

JUS  protests.    If  the  child  belonged  primanly.tothe  tribo 

'uSm'"""  "        ""'"'""  "»  ■  --""".on  mnr^rn. 


---  -^— ■  than  ouncives.    Fr>rtlieconirnan  good  They 

Ihe  dcronntdchikl.  but  aIio"wheni  there  wne  too  marry, 
ir state poputation  baiatimit."asAristotle says, "the babe 
m  child  was  dcslrr^yed."  And  so,  to  lighren  their  own 
rMpomibilities.  parents  were  wont  to  do  in  ttw  slow  years  of  the 
der-radatlon  of  the  Roman  empire,  though  Ihe  interest  of  the  state 
'  required  a  contrary  pd^y.  The  transition  to  our  present 
g  of  icspoiHibility  for  child-life  has  bevn  very  cradiul  and 
uin,  through  the  middk  ages  and  even  till  the  itth  ceniury. 
:ly  h  may  be  said  that  dl  penitentiaries  and  other  similar 
dtions  are  concrete  protests  on  behall  of  a  belter  family  life. 
novemcnt  for  the  eve  of  chUdren  In  Ihe  ifllhccHurv  naturally 
Bsiinclively  allied  Itsell  with  the  penitentiary  movemenl.  The 
of  regard  tor  drDd-life,  when  the  rearing  o4  children  beeomn 
uxc  of  economic  pressure,  suggests  why  in  eariier  uases  ot 
ration  all  that  charitable  apparatus  which  «i  now  think  necei- 

In  the  case  oTbartarous  races  charity  and  self-support  may  he 
inslrferid  irom  some  other  points  ol  view.    Self-support  b  •ceund 

[ied  alter  Iheageol  thirty  ii  unheard  ol"  (T.  H.  Lnin, 
■'     •  -Jlftiw).    Ootbe_Mherhand,ira 


Ii  Raai  s/  Smii-Eaa  , 


,....-.  David  U 
r  among  the  Daki 
'  *      wnchiMren. 
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n  iDlUon  bHng 


ntht 


ing  la  iitli(  miay  icJ. 

old  wodd  and  llui  01  dtir  own  dM} 
In  ic^rd  (o  Ihc  charity  of  the  culy  community,  vc  may  lake 
the  Sth  century  vx.  a  Iha  point  of  depanurc.  TIk  Odyaty 
(about  Boo  bj:.)  and  Hesiod  (about  700  if.)  aic 
2^^"^  raughly  parallel  with  Aiaot  (816-775).  ind  rtpreseot 
,„nti  IwoiireamioftboughlihalmeelintheetilyChriillan 
period.  The  pciiod  ci>vercd  by  (be  Qiyi^ey  Kemi  10 
mCTtc  into  that  of  Heiiod.  We  ule  Ihc  farmci  finl,  dealing 
with  the  clan-(ami[y  and  the  phntiy,  wbich  are  logelhcr  the 
sclf-malnlaining  unit  of  society,  wirh  the  geneni  relief  of  tlie 
poor,  with  bolpitaljly,  and  with  vagrancy.  In  Hedod  we  find 
thecuatomary  taw  of  charily  in  IbecaTlief  conununily  dcAnilely 
jlated,  and  also  indications  of  ibe  normal  mcthodi  of  neighbourly 
help  which  were  in  force  in  country  dlitrlcls.  FirsI  o(  the  family 
indbrolhe(hoi>d,orphralry.  -ThefamiIy(Ctf.viii.  581)  included 
alike  Ihc  wife'i  falhcr  and  Ihc  dalighlci's  husband.  It  wai  thus 
■  clanlilie  family.  Out  of  this  wai  developed  the  pbralry  or 
biotherhood,  in  which  were  included  alike  noble  families,  peaaanli 


the  : 


oupcr  "  wu  nitunlly  svi- 
[cr'i  (int  thought  in  a  new 
country  was  vneiner  ine  innaniiania  were  vlldariocial  (Aiiun), 
hospitable  and  God-fearing  (Ocf.  liii.  ui],  Hoipilalily  thus 
became  the  hrat  public  charity;  Zeus  icnt  all  strangers  and 
brggirs,  and  it  was  against  all  law  (Wfui)  lo  ^ht  them.  Out 
of  this  feeling — a  kind  of  glorified  almsgiving — grew  up  the 
system  of  hoqiilalily  in  Greek  slates  and  alw  in  the  Roman 
world.  The  Iwst  greeted  the  stranger  (or  the  suppliant).  An 
oath  of  friendship  was  taken  by  the  stranger,  who  was  then 
received  with  the  greeting,  Welcome  (xaif").  and  water  waa 
provided  For  ablution,  and  food  and  shelter.  In  the  larger 
bouse  there  waia  guests'  table.  In  the  hul  he  shared  the  peasant's 
nml.  ThecuitomboundalikelherichandthcpooT.  Onparting 
present*  were  ^ven,  usually  food  for  the  onward  journey, 
sometimes  costly  gifts.  The  obligation  was  mutual,  that  the 
host  should  give  hospitality,  and  that  the  guest  should  not  abuse 

•gain  of  the  other  by  the  produciion  of  the  tolicn.  And  further, 
the  relalhinship  on  either  side  became  hemliiaiy.  Thus  inili- 
vlduali  and  families  and  Iribea  remained  linked  in  friendship 
and  in  the  interchange  of  hospitalities. 

Under  the  same  patmnogc  of  Zeus  and  (be  same  lavs  of 
hospitality  were  vagrants  and  beggars.  The  vagrant  and  kiatcr 
art  sketched  hi  the  Ofyiuy— the  vagrant  who  lies  glibly  that  he 
may  get  entertainment,  and  the  knfer  who  preftn  begging  to 
worfc  on  a  farm.  These  and  the  winter  idlers,  whom  Hesiod 
pictures— a  group  knowa  to  modem  life— prefer  at  thai  season 
to  ^Knd  their  lime  in  the  warmth  oF  the  village  smithy,  or  at  ■ 
house  of  common  refort  {XfcKij)— a  common  lodging-house, 
'  r  nighl.    Appaienlly, 


ieruEnn 


orth  while  to 
>f  maiDicnaocci  it  • 


„      Is  had  or_ 
supported  by  Ibe  public,  w 


:d  Iheit 


il  the  method  of  poor 


be  mifbt  t 


relief.  Thmof  rentlopeit  maid  thil,  VOdyami' 
true,  she  would  give  him  better  clothes,  and  then  be  n 
his  bread  IhlDughuul  the  country-side 

giving  were  neaclyaUied, and  Icuts  ha  veaiaays  been  one  mource 
lor  the  relief  of  (he  poor.  Thus  naturally  the  beggan  Iieqiienle4 
fcans,  and  were  a[^rently  a  recognized  and  yet  inevitafalr 
nuisance.  They  woir,  as  part  of  their  dress,  ^rips  or  «alk(s 
In  which  they  carried  away  the  food  thry  received,  oa  later 
Roman  clienli  carried  amy  poilioBsftfCaad  in  baskets  fi^aila) 


m  their 


m  of  volun 


parli  '  ■  ■ 
in  Ion 


ehnd 


'based  en  a  recognition  of  the 
ig  as  (smplele  and  peremptory  as  that  whidi  we 
among  the  Jen  and  the  ear^  Christians.  We 
ilh  CDunliy  distiicls,  and  not  with  towns,  and, 
ai  social  condi lions  thai  are  similar  produce  similar  methods 
of  administralioB,  so  we  Ibid  here  a  general  plan  of  relief  aimilat 
ID  that  which  was  in  vogue  in  Scotland  till  iheScotlah  Poor  Law 
Act  of  1  Bas- 
in Hesiod  the  fundamental  conctptkma  of  diarity  are  Bunt 
clearly  eaprcssed.  He  baa.  if  not  his  ten,  at  least  his  four 
coninuindmcnli,  for  disobedience  to  which  Leia  aill  punith  the 
oHender.  They  are: Thou  shaltdonoevil  tasuppliantorguesl; 
thou  shalt  not  dlshonaur  any  woman  of  the  iainilyi  Ibao  ahili 
not  sin  against  the  orphan;  thou  shall  Dot  be  unland  10  aged 

Tfte  laws  of  totial  life  an  ihui  duty  10  one'i  pial  and  duty  10 
one's  family  1  and  chaniiy  huiisinie  place  in  tbt  relalioB.  as  (he 
later  Crtcki.  who  10  alien  qiuie  HeiioJ  (iJ.  the  Kr<al)ed  £Wu«<i 
of  AriMotL-).  full):  re^Jiud.  Abo  the  family  chaiitics  due  to  Ihc 
orphan,  whov  tot  isdcpkxcd  in  Ihc  lliai  (uii.  490),  and  10  the  agrd 
are  now  clearly  enuneiaKd.  But  there  i>  alu  in  Hriiod  the  duty  10 
one'a  ne^boiu.  Hit  aeceeding  la  Ihc  "  ettfanion  "  of  "  Ciitte* 
lore,"  but  Keofding  10  a  law  of  honouoUe  reciprocity  in  act  and 
intent.  "Lovehin  khoWn  thee,  and  cleave  lohim  vhodeaveih 
lathee:  to  him  who  would  have  given,  five;  to  him  who  would  not 
have  givtn.  give  not.'*  Thegroandworkof  nenod's  charity  outride 
ihc  family  ii  neighbourly  help  firiich  a*  fonncil  no  small  ^R  it  oM 
Scottish  charli)r  in  the  country  diitricls) ;  and  he  pit  his  aiguuieK 

world  and  in  men.*'  It  is  good,  and  rouses  the  idle"  handlAi  "truB 
10  work.  On  one  ndc  are  social  dut*(tln)  and  work,  done  k4skly 
aItheii|hlKi<iono(tkeyear,whichbr(igaafu1ibam.  Oncheoiher 
aide  are  unlhrift  and  huoicr.  and  relief  wuh  the  diiarkcc  of  batrinc: 
and  the  relief,  when  the  family  cwi  da  no  ante,  muu  oomelim 
neighbours,  to  whose  house  the  beggar  has  Id  go  with  his  wife  and 
children  10  ask  for  victual.  Once  they  may  be  helped,  or  iwice. 
and  Ihrn  Ibey  will  be  lefuied.  It  is  belter,  Htsied  tells  hh  bmhrr, 
10  work  and  so  pay  off  his  debts  and  avoM  hunger  (ice  Ert^  J9t. 
&c„  and  ebcwhcre).  Here  indeed  n  a  probleni  of  to-diy  as  it 
appeared  to  an  early  Creek,    The  aTlernativcs  bcto^  Ihc  idler— « 

help  to  a  limited  cnenl,  or  hunger. 

Heiiad  was  a  farmer  io  Boeotio.    Some  sjo  yean  afterwards  a 
pupil  of  Ariklotle  ihu>  describes  the  district  and  its  community  of 
tarmen.     "  They  arc."  he  lays,  ■'  writ  Io  do,  bul  simple  in  itirif 
'  ""       "  good  faifh,  and  huspitatily. 

they  give  fieety  rf  ibirr  tub- 


7%.     ■■  Tb<7  are,"  he 
•A  life.    They  practiii 

The  chariuble  method  of  He 

Pa  IT  It.— Cbaiitv  ai 


ric  and  Hesiodic  day*  still  t 


Sodety  1 

a  Creek  slaie  vtt  divided  into  two  parts 

The  ciiiieDS  requited  kiiun  for  educat 

and  gover 

mtnt.     The  Slavs  were  iheir  ministers 

11  to  enable  Ihem  to  secure  this  leisure. 

We  have  I 

erelore  10  coniider,  on  the  one  hand,  the 

poaitionof 

he  family  and  the  cbn-ramily,  and  Ibe  main 

of  the  dtii 

lep  fmm  public  funds  and  by  pubUc  and 

n  the  other  hand  the  condiiioo  of  Ibe  slaves, 

tietween  sbvery  and  charily, 
tmed  the  larger  part  of  the  population.     The 
I,  made  between  J17  and  307  «.e.,  pves  their 
ooci  out  of  i  popuUiion  of  about  ioapoo;  and 

CDosideied  uccssivc,  the  proportion  of  davti 
Icenainly  he  very  large.  The  ci lite ns  with  thcic 
en  formed  some  1 1  y,  of  the  communily.    Thus, 


CHARITY  AND  CHARITIES 


863 


enUy  n 


]  by  ri 


il  the: 


dcpendcnn  on  individual  mcmben  of  [be  dvic  dan.  Thm, 
there  is  no  povtny  but  that  of  the  poor  dlizcna.  Poverty 
limited  to  them.  The  ilaves—thii  ii  to  uy,  the  bulk  of  tl 
Ubouiing  popul  Jiion— art  provided  Jor. 

FntniiDHtielaiivdyaeartoHtuod'swemaytiuctlie  growth 
and  influence  of  (be  dan-family  u  (be  centre  of  ctutamaiy 
charity  wi I hjo  the  cammanity,  ihigiaduil  inoeawof  a  dm  ol 
poor  cither  outaidtj  the  clao-famity  or  evepliully  indcpeod 
of  it,  and  the  devck^Huent  of  a  new  organization  of  relief 
(Tuduced  by  the  stile  to  meet  neoei  demandl.     We  picture 
eaily  state  a>  a  group  of  famiNes,  each  of  which  tends  to  fc 
in  liiae  a  Kpaiate  group  or  clan.    At  cadi  eipansion  from 
funily  to  tb«  dan  the  members  ol  the  dan  retain  rights  and  hi 
to  fulH  dutiei     ■  ■  ■  ..... 


a   the  family.     Thus, 


1  the  dan-l 


legal  righii 


irotherhoods  (pliralria)  were  "  the  only  basis  of 
ibligalions  over  and  above  the  natural  family." 
"I'he  clan-lamily  was  "  a  lutural  giuld/'  consisting  of  rich  and 
poor  members — the  well-bom  or  noble  and  the  craftsman  alike. 
Originally  it  would  seem  thai  the  land  was  divided  among  the 
families  of  the  clan  by  lot  and  was  inalienable.  Thus  with  the 
family  WBi  combined  the  mcaiu  of  supporting  the  luaily.  On 
the  olber  hand,  every  youth  was  registered  in  his  phtairy,  and 
thephratiy  remained  till  the  refeims  of  Cleitlbenes  (509  >,c,) 
a  polilii;al,  and  even  •Itei  that  lime  a  aodal,  raganialion  ot 
importance- 
First,  as  (o  the  family— the  mother  and  wife,  and  the  father. 
Already  before  the  age  ol  Plato  and  Xenophon  (4S^3je 


lefind  tf 


L  the  family  has 


o  later 


.    The  wife 


totle,  and  the  law,  "  thou 
vrong,  we  shall  not  be  w 
ic  Pytbagoreans  say, ' 


ras  married  as  a  child,  hardly 
:o  the  home,  except  at  some  festival  or 
:  decline  came  criticism  and  a  nobler 
e.  "  Fit^t,  then,  come  laws  regarding 
Ihor  of  the  so-called  Etimo'<-icl  of  Aris- 
for,  if  we  do  no 


inged."    Thisi 


wifei 


,_^^ ,__ rnfromtbealiar."    The  sanctity  of  marriage 

is  thus  placed  among  the  "  commandments  "  of  Hesiod,  beside 
the  duly  towards  the  stranger  and  the  orphan.  These  and  other 
references  to  the  Fythsgoreans  suggest  that  they,  possibly  in 
common  with  other  myslici,  preached  the  higher  religion  of 
marriage  and  social  life,  and  thus  inspired  a  deeper  social  feeling, 
which  eveniually  allied  itself  with  the  Christian  movement. 

Neit,  »i  to  pircnis  and  children:  the  son  was  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  support  hb  father,  subfect,  after  Solon's  time,  to  the 
condition  that  he  had  taught  him  a  trade;  and  after  Solon's 
time  the  father  had  no  claim  for  support  from  an  ille^llmlte 
ton.  '■  The  possession  of  children,"  it  was  said  (Arisl.  Earn.), 
"  is  not  by  nature  (or  the  public  good  only,  but  also  for  private 
'    ■    ■le  strong  may  gain  by  their  toil  lor  the 


Is  I 


ikini 


id  the  < 


oman,prcarTangedby  the 
;bts"  (Pblo,  Lam,  jij). 


things."  And  "  if  a  man  fail  to  adorn  the  sepulchre  of  h 
parents,  the  magistrates  take  note  of  it  and  inquire  " 
Utm.  ii,  14).  'The  heightened  conception  of  marriage 
i  lullcrintcrpretalionof  the  irutualidationi  of  parent  an 
*s  well;  both  become  sacred. 

Thcnasloorphani  BeforcSolon'stimeCs94B.C.)ihepi 
oF  any  member  ol  tbe  clan-family  who  died  without  c 
went  to  the  clan;  and  after  his  time,  wben  d  tiiens  were  pei 
to  leave  their  property  by  will,  the  property  of  an  inlest 

duties.  Tluou^  tbc  dan-family  provision  was  made  for  01 


Any  member  of  the  dan  had  tbe  legal  right  to  claim  an  orphan 


to  give  her  a  dowry  pr 


responsibility  in 
B.C.),  in  his  sch 


,c  perfect 


public 


te  (Arist.    Pel. 


16S), 


of  orphana  (and  strangers);  and  I^to,  his  contempor- 
ary, writes  of  the  duty  of  the  state  and  oi  the  guardian  towards 
Ihi-m  very  fully.  Orphans,  he  proposes  (tawj.  9J7),  should  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  public  guardians.  "  Men  should  have 
a  fear  of  the  lonelineia  of  otphans  .  . .  and  of  thj  souls  of  the 
departed,  who  by  nature  take  a  qieciil  care  ol  their  own  children. 
.  .  .  A  man  should  love  the  unfoituiute  orphan  (boy  or  girl) 
of  whom  be  is  guardian  as  if  be  were  his  own  child;  he  should 
be  as  careful  and  diligent  in  tbe  management  of  the  orphan's 

To  rdieve  the  poverty  of  dtliens  and  to  preserve  the  dliien- 
bood  were  objects  ofpublicpolicy  and  ol  chanty.  In  Crete  and 
Sparta  the  dliacns  were  wboUy  supported  out  of  the  public 
resources.  In  Attica  tbe  qitcm  was  different.  The  dliiens 
were  aided  in  various  ways,  in  whidi,  as  often  happens,  legal 

line*.  The  means  were  (1)  legal  enactment  for  reieasc  of  debts; 
(j)  emigration;  (3)  the  supply  of  corn;  (4)  poot  relief  for  the 
infirm,  and  relief  for  the  children  of  those  fallen  in  war;  (j) 
emoluments;  (6)  voluntary  public  service,  separate  gifts  and 
liberality;  (7)  Iwu)  societiei. 

(1)  In  SM  a.c.  the  labmirini  class  in  Attica  were  ovi 
with  debts  and  mortBaEca.  and  their  peruns  pledged  a? 
Only  by  a  ahalp  reform  vas  it  poHibie  to  prewrve  Ii 
slavery.  This  Solon  eilccled.  He  annulled  ibeir  ol 
abDlisl>cd  tbe  pledge  of  tbe  petsoD.  aiid  gave  (he  labf 


helmed 


(Arist 

living,  that  they  might  be  occupied  wilh 

of  sending  their  •="—  '-  -*.~  '^■■-  "-  "— ■' 


'~aL  ml),  to  ei 
their  land  theyjjaid  a 


S£-=L-S 


thouEh  still  retaining  their  rigiits  of  diiceruliip.    ' 
Salamis  was  annewl  and  diilded  tnto  lots  and 
Pericles  settled  ■        --      *  ■     ~ 


1)  Athi^fme 


l3)  A  thi. 
mclhod  simi 
(inoplc  and 
depended  oi 


in  Ijsa  d(iicos  in  (he  Chersonese  and  else- 
Uy  a  considerable  section  of  the  whole  body  ot 
By  thii  mcam,"  says  Plutarch,  "  he  relieved  the  slate 
idle  aptalora  and  auiiied  the  necenitous."    In  other 

"■--■ frequently  adopted. 

IS  the  supply  of  corn  at  reduced  rates— a 


I  at  the  public  etpcnte.  A  portion  oC  all 
goci  ol  corn  was  lelaiocd  at  Athens  anil  in  other  ways  impoila- 
n  was  promoied.  Exportation  was  forbidden.  Public  donations 
I  dinnbuiioni  of  com  were  frequent,  and  in  tbnea  of  scarcity  rich 
Jens  made  laTieconEributionswilfa  thai  obi'ecl.  Thcdiuiibulions^ 
t  made  to  adiill  dliteni  ol  tigbleen  year*  of  aie  and  upwards 

4I  In  addition  to  this  there  was  a  system  of  pubKe  relief  for  those 

I  infinniiies.  Tfie  qualification  was  a  property  (est.  The  pro- 
ly  of  the  apfJicant  had  to  be  shown  10  be  of  a  value  of  not  more 
n  thm  minae  (»y  /»)-  Socrates,  i(  may  be  noted,  adopts  the 
K  method  of  cuimaling  his  comparative  poverty  (Xen,  Eian.  1. 
saying  that  his  goods  would  realiic  about  five  minae  (or  about 
my  guineas).    The  senate  eiamined  Ihe  case,  and  the  ecclesia 


of  those  who  had  f 
support  was  the 


dietfaod  of  Hipporijng 


■f ,  though  il  produci 
of'citfnS. 
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The  iniMr  iBlilical'hlitary  oT  Athtn  It  the  hiitcry  of  t he  ntenum 
or  ihc  tniKU,t:  lo  Ihe  I<»it  than  of  ciiiuns,  wiih  ihe  priviWi^i 
d  hoWind  olfite  aid  iMtiving  cimilumcnlk  In  early  time,,  cliiifr 
by  Salon  {^.r-)  or  |>rrviDU<^lyi  the  ciliviis  were  eUbj^ed  on  the 
baiii  of  property.  Tlie  rich  retalnnl  Ihe  Iranchiie  (od  the  right 
tl  hoMinf  oOce;  Ibe  middle  cliHei  otxiiuRl  the  (lanchw]  the 
fourth  or  lowAt  cb»  |UKd  neither.  By  the  retoriiH  of  Cleit. 
IhtoM  (509  B.C.)  tbcclan-Ianilyand  the  phntry  wereicluidc  lor 
the  it/mi  01  pamh.  a  (cocraphical  division  lUpenedinE  (he  BdaL 
Finally,  about  17*  *■<:■■  *>»■  •"  >»<<  acqairtd  the  rranchiic.  Ibe 
rinbt  to  hold  office  iIh  »im  obuincd  by  the  thiid  clu.    The« 


return!  >ore  much  hieher. 
lillinE-  Th^no^me'lhe Ri 
irased  to  erow,  ai  pc^nilat 


|j%;  arid  in  trading  and  bottoitiry  Ihc 

illh:"and  ^mutlaneooily ' pr^  ^" 
Cliofl.  "AlIetthePelopDilnnianwar" 
Moi  Jetib.  "  the  wcallh  ol  the  country 

hanre  Bi  HtalehiBE  a  Urier  thaTc  of  (be 

■y  were  able  10  turn  10  their  own  account 
tfionuc  pfruurc  lollowed.  coupled  with  a 
»  n^urn  to  the  land  w  feailble.  noc 
ne  town-folli  inadaplabic   10 

rolioC-     The  rtl^t  wattorlh- 


of  dejKiidenee,  had  ruined 


%  c^oui 
'aII  AtEnSn  ehiien.'"" 


citiiena  cauM  attend  the  public 

ancc  wai  filed  at  i  oboli.  01  little  niuic  than  41J,  a  day— for  llic 
(but  see  klci.EsiA  andnlt.J.    A  juror  or  diVnil  would  lettWr 


of  500  per»iii.  If  the  esiimalc  (BUckh.  PnHic  I 
Ens.  tram.  pp.  tog.  III)  holds  good  that  in  Ihea^ 
(3^^4-31]  B.C.)  the  ncniberof  a  pool  lanilly  of  tour 
irv^  (including  rciil)  on  about  sjd.  or  between  i 
L.... .k „ji  Bibi&tence.    Onl"--' 


Ik  Idi  than  the  pay  ot  a  day  laboiinrr,  which  wai  probably  abciut 
4  oboli  or  61!.  a  day.  In  any  case  many  cKlieni— (hey  mimbctcd 
in  all  about  nwiao— In  nturn  for  their  parlidpalkm  In  political 


gnat  puM 

a  day  duiinE  the  letlival  clayi;  and  Iherc 

Biblic  t.if  riftes.  with  the  meal  01  IcaM  whk 
ul  besides  Ihiiih«t  were  conliicaiioni  of  pi 


bei^idet  freauent 
companinl  them. 


at  nKO  like  Isxiatcs  should  regret  that  the  inllurncc  of  (he 
reopaguL  the  old  coufl  of  niHals  and  justice  in  Athens,  had  dii- 
liieand.  for  it "  ntaintiincd  a  sort  of  ccnsaital  police  over  the  lives 
id  hablta  of  the  citiKns;  and  it  prnfeued  lo  cnfoiu  a  tuicliry 
id  palcmal  discipline,  bn-ond  ' 
w  could  mark  out.  over  the  ir 

hI  the  dcseiten  of  oU  rile  and 

^d)  In  addition  to  public  Gnnlumenti  aiwl  rtlief  there  was  much 
ivate  liberality  and  chatily.  Many  eapeiisive  public  services 
rrc  undenalien  honorarlly  by  the  'i'!'-""  .•■uL.p  •  l.i,»l  .J  ,-„;r 
'  '     .    Thoi  in  a  trial  about,. 


c  iridol^t.  ilv  ruodiga],  the 

tpensive 

41S  a-c.  (Lysb^  t*."!^ S7)"a 
v  falBer  npcnckd  marc  than 


cliiren  lubfnitled  evidence  that  hb  Ulber  npcndcd  marc  than 
i»iou  daring  his  life  in  piyinc  the  expeniei  of  chonuea  at  leslivali, 
hf  ling  out  seven  irircmcB  ror  the  navy,  and  meetiM  levies  of  ioconw 
tat  10  meel  emerfencica.  Besides  this  he  had  heined  poor  ciiiiens 
by  portioning  their  daughters  and  sislen*  had  ransomed  some, 
faii  (he  funeral  cipenscs  of  others  (tf.  lor  other  instances  Piula 
Crmm,  TheophraMus,  m.,  and  Xen.  £«_■.>. 

rell.-f  would  apjiear  (^ha'^  bin  Imn  sociciles  (Trheoph.  / 
oiic  of  whov  members  wouM  bca(  upcoaiiibu(ion<Iohc1palr 


oiiiBble  judgneflt  pn  the  diiltibud 
jrer  ci(irein.    The  •' "■- 

rliruhrfy)  distribute-  .    _.     

civcd  Ibom  all  a(  (he  same  time;  and  then 

were  t>c((cr  iDiec  10  i(  (bat  (h't  greater  number 


?',.■■£' 


rilh  the' poor.  (The  RhodUns  alw  nuy  be  menlioncd  (^rabo  si 
'  652),  amongst  whom  Ihc  well-to-do  undertook  the  relief  of  tl 
nor  voluntarily')  The  later  iKird  tor  charitable  dislribution  wi 
.sharing  {mi»tmlm,  Ep-  Rom. a~    ""  -■-■-*■-  -   ■■■  -     —  --    --■■---- 


show  that  unless  the  t 


;;es 


i»d  by  those  who  desired  tc 


Two  foiins  of  charity  have  siiU  to  be  mentioned:  char^iy 
lo  the  stranger  and  to  the  sick.  I(  will  be  convtoicnt  to  cooiii^'t 
both  in  reblion  to  the  whole  tUssital  period. 

With  tbe  gmwih  ol  tovms  the  administiatioa  ot  hospiialiiy 
was  elaborated. 

■belter  and  fire.    Usually  hcdincd  wit^  the  host  the  lirtt     ^^ 
day,  and  if  afterwards  he  was  fed  provisions  were  sitpplied     .r  i,. 
tohim.   Thenwerelai«egueu<haBibers<lwite]ortmBll  '~' 

fuest  JuHises,  complelcry  isolated  on  the  right  oe  left  of  the  prini  ;i>at 
house;  and  here  the  guest  was  lodged.  {»  There  were  a<so.  r-i-  at 
llicrapalit  (Sir  W.  V.  Rainsav's  Phrnlt.  ii.  !i).  btoihcrho.*}^ 
ol  lUHpi(Hli(y  ({fvfli  rmif  iTw.  bearen  of  the  sicn}.  which  madt 
hospitality  a  duty,  and  had  a  comnon  chest  and  Apollo  as  thrn 
tutelary  god.  (St  There  wore  inna  or  reUiog-places  (•■ra')«>.il 
for  strangers  al  temples  CThuc.  iii.  68;  Plato,  Ldwi,  95J  a}  and 
places  of  resort  fXJpj^)  a(  or  near  (he  temples  for  (he  enicrtam- 
mcn(  of  ttrangera^for  ins(ance.  a(  a  temple  of  Asclepius  at  Epi- 

'ountry.    Probably  alto  at  the  temples 


sufluicnllj  complete,  ' 


ess: 


place  at  the  public  meals  aitd  a  dornu'tory.  Xenophon  su(ce-,ied 
Ifaal  h  wsHild  be  profitable  lor  Ihc  Athenian  state  (a  cstabluii  inns 
for  traded  (maiiirria  *i|*tna)  at  Athens.  Thus,  apart  from  ibr 
oAicial  hospiialily  of  the  proxcnusor  "consul,"  who  hjd  clurge  ol 
(he  affairs  of  foreigners,  and  (he  hospitality  which  was  shown  (a 
sons  of  diHtnctiun  by  stales  or  private  individuals,  (here  was  ia 
recealarge  provision  forstranocn.  wavtami  and  vagraMs  based 
OB  (he  cbariuble  sentiment  of  hoapitalily.  Among  the  Ramans 
similar  customs  of  private  and  public  has(»tility  preiailed;  and 
thiaiighoui  Ihc  cnipiic  the  older  system  was  altered,  probably  vet, 
slowly.     In  CKrisIiin  times  (cl,  Ramsay  above)  Palan  temi^  were 

Round  the  lenpla,  al  fint  pmbably  village  temples,   the 
organization  ot  medical  relief  grew  up.     Primitive  tnedtcine  is 

"  pollution,"    punishment    and   penitence,   and   an 
eiperimenlal   practice.     Finally.   lyitemalic   observation    and 
science  (with  iko  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  little  of  physioloey^ 
>5Ktt  Ihemselves,  and  a  Kculai-  admiDitlralion  i>  cnmled  by 
the  tide  ot  the  oldet  idigiouB  organiiation. 
Sickness  imonf  primitive  racen  is  conceived  to  be  a  material 


e  thus 


:    besin- 


: >-,racled,  or  an 

menl'ef  a  central  1^  or  icinplc.  the  god  Men  Karsu  was  the 

physician  and  saviour  <n>r4>  and  •<^l»)  oT  bis  people.  Priests, 
prophetaand  physiciana  were  his  ministers-  He  punished  wtoi^;;- 
doing  by  diseases  which  he  taught  The  penitent  To  cure-  So  ri<(- 
where  pnllulion.  physica!  or  moral,  was  chastened  br  disraH  anil 
loBsorproiserty  or  children,  and  further  ills  were  avoided  by  sacri^ 
and  espialion  and  public  warninc.  In  the  temple  and  o-it  of  this 
pha^-  of  thought  grew  up  schools  ol  medidnet  in  whrvse  praclirc 
Asclepius  and  Apollo,  sunxtded  -'''  -ij—  " — i  j:..!_^!— .  — ■ 
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Iha-i 


865 


l**illt 


nt  birOdings  a  land  oi  hoscHtaL  llwcv  were  nuav  tenfAa 
u  i*a.itpjui  in  Grqcc  vid  ebewficre,  plicvd  EcnrnQy  In  Jiigli  kod 
■alubrioiH  poAirraiM.  After  ablution  tbe  patnit  offnd  ncrifim, 
n»tin()uiiuclEt>iawgnli<](tlH  llfiutbitinidiaBlad.  TWa, 
wbma  nnlil  cvih  on,  bt  ikpt  in  Ilw  tanipk.  Id  Ike  wly  d«m  he 
wailooreun  ^'  the  heavcply  dieam '*  whicfa  wo^Migtut  lucure; 
buf  iT  he  did  not  dream,  nlatloM  and  otben — omcillt  at  the  temple 
r  him.    At  dawn  the  printi  or  taut  at  AacleiHui 


■we-iiuplnnj,  and  record!  aid  pteKtipiioiB,  which  later  lout 
tbrHr  way  into  the  medical  wotki  of  Galen  and  otberi.  At  ti 
temple  61  Aiciepiua  at  Epldaurua  was  ari  inn  (utbi  ~ 

B.  mi  1 


d  Ertmrl,  Anlual.  a 


:.  Boauquet.  1B99, 


At  time  cenlm  man  pirlimaily,  Rbodei,  Cnldoi  and  Cos, 
fKt«  tbfl  medicaJ  scboots  of  the  Aaclepiftds.  If  one  may  Judge 
fiDta  an  inicription  at  Atheni,  piiiitU  of  Aidepiiu  attended  Uie 
poor  giatuitoiialy.  And  yean  aiierwudi,  In  the  nth  c«nttuy, 
vben  tbrtc  waa  a  revival  ol  medidoe,  m  fiad  (Daremberg,  La 
ilUtditf.  kiiltin  tl  dactriius)  at  Salenir)  the  Chmtian  piiot  u 
doctor,  a  tlmple  and  lea  palatable  phumicy  for  the  poor  than 
ItK  the  lieh,  aadgtatniloDi  medical  relief. 

Besides  tbe  temple  adiDola  and  hoapiiila  then  was  a  lecnlo 
otpt^thnof  mecUcal  aid  and  rdiel.  Ststei  appdnted  trained 
Diedictl  men  as  phyHdans,  and  ptonded  for  them  medica] 
(SUbiiihments  llarp&t,  "  Isige  Iioiista  with  Isiie  ilooii  fnU  of 
fight ")  for  the  reception  of  the  aick,  and  for  opetatlon  there 

alaopupils  were  taught.  A  hrwer  degree  of  medical  establrshtiKnt 
waa  to  be  fmind  at  the  barben*  shops.  Out-paijenti  were  seen 
at  the  iairta.  They  wen  alio  visited  it  hame.  Tbue  were 
docUin'  aiaistinti  and  slave  doctors.  Tttc  latter,  appannliy, 
allendHl  only  slaves  (nato,  Lines,  790);  thejr  do  "«  gn*.l 
aervioB  tn  the  master  of  the  house,  who  in  this  '^^■"■irr  li  relieved 
of  the  care  of  his  slaves."  It  was  a  preoept  erf  Hippoctatctthftt 
if  a  physician  came  to  a  town  where  there  were  sick  poor,  he 
should  malce  it  his  first  duty  to  attend  to  thsn;  and  (he  aUU 
pt^sidan  attended  gratuitously  anyoiie  who  applied  to  him. 
Tbete  were  also  travdiing  physicians  going  ronndi  to  heal 
cbiidreB  and  the  poor.  These  methods  continued,  pnb^jl^  all 
of  then^  to  Christian  times. 

It  has  been  aigned  that  medical  practice  was  InlTodaod  into 
Italy  by  the  Greeks.  But  the  evidence  seems  to  shry*  tltal  theit 
waa  a  quite  iiulependent  Latin  tradition  and  icho^  of  mcdidne 
(Rent  Brian,  "  Mtdedne  dans  le  Latium  et  li  Roaie,"  Xn. 
ArcUol.,  liis).  In  Rome  there  were  consultlng-Iiiemi  and 
dispensaria,  and  houses  in  which  the  ilck  Here  received. 
Hoapitala  are  raentioned  by  Ronun  wriieti  Is  the  ist  centoiy 

alava;  aod  ia  R«ie,  as  at  Athens,  there  were  Slavs  skOled  in 
mcdidne.  In  Rome  also  foeeach  rdfio  there  was  a  chief  phyildaji 
who  alteoded  to  the  poorer  people. 

Slavery  was  so  large  a  factor  in  pre.ClirUtlan  and  cajly 
Cluistias  society  that  a  woni  ihonld  be  said  on  Its  relation 
3,„,^^  to  charity.  Indirectly  it  was  a  cause  cf  poverty 
and  social  degrsdatlon.  Tliua  in  the  case  cd  Athens, 
with  the  schievement  of  maritime  BiqjreEoacy  the  number  of 
slaves  increased  greatly.  Manual  aits  were  despbed  as  nu' 
becoming  to  a  citizen,  and  the  ilavm  carried  on  the  larger  part 
of  the  agricuitural  and  industrial  wor^  of  tbe  community;  and 
for  a  lime— until  after  the  Peloponnaian  War  (40+  B.C.)— 
slavery  was  an  economic  (ucceBt.  But  by  degtea  the  slave,  it 
would  seem,  dJgpoBeiacd  the  dtiieo  and  rendered  hitn  unfit 
for  competition.  Tbe  position  d  tbe  free  artisan  thus  became 
akm  to  that  of  tbe  slave  TAiist.  Pet.  1160  a,  Ac),  and  slavery 
beoune  tbe  indniliisl  method  of  the  country.  Though  Greeks, 
{tonuDi,  Jews  and  ChristianB  spent  mcoey  In  ransoming 
kdividual  tlsvei  ud  alto  eaf rsnchiacd  many,  oogenetal  abolitioa 


of  ilamy  waa  poadbte.     At  k 


a  attltud* 


igb  economic  chaogea  tbe 
NUt  ol  the  produce  of  tbe 
IS  of  ilawy  (cf.  above; 
tae  lyBiem  inniea  10  accooni  oy  reaDtratui).  But  this  result 
wia  only  achieved  mudi  Ister,  when  a  new  sr>dety  wsi  being 
cnaled,  when  the  slaves  from  the  slave  ptisons  (erjoitefd)  of 
Italy  joined  its  invaders,  and  tbe  sUve-owDB  ot  master,  at  one 
may  suppose,  unable  any  kmgei  to  wiA  the  ^ngs,  let  Ibem 
become  «i/piv^ 

In  Greece  the  feeling  towards  the  slave  became  coutanlly 
mrae  huznane.  Real  slavery,  Atiilotle  said,  was  a  cast  of  mind, 
not  a  condition  of  life.  Tbe  slave  was  not  to  be  ordered  about, 
but  to  be  commanded  and  pemiaded  like  a  chDd.  T^e  master 
was  under  the  strongest  o^igation  to  promote  his  irellaie.  In 
Rome,onllieotlierhand,sIaveiycDOliauedtDtlieend  a  maiaivii, 
brutal,  induBliial  force — a  standing  danger  lo  the  state.  But 
aUke  In  Greece  and  Rome  tbe  InfluenCB  of  alavcry  on  the  family 
was  pemiciouB.  The  pompous  amy  of  domestic  lUves,  tlw 
tiaiisler  of  motherly  duties  to  slave  nuisei,  the  bna  d  that 
handy  education  which  for  meat  people  comes  only  from  tbe 
ptactical  details  of  life— all  thts  in  later  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
far  into  ChrisLian  times,  prevented  that  permanent  invigoiaiion 
and  reform  of  family  life  which  Jewish  and  Christian  in' 
might  otherwise  have  produced. 

Part  IlL— Cauirv  a 

The  words  that  suggest  most 
towarda  what  we  call  charity  an 
futti.  Tiia  two  former  an  ab» 
qfie.  L  7,  14).    liberality  lays  St 

Mir,th«frttboni,aadsolna(ense  . , ^ , 

beneficcaoeoatbedeedaadilipurpaia(S(naca,Z><Sti>^.i>f.  10). 
Tbe  ccodltJonilald  down  by  Cicero,  foIkiwlBgFanaellus  the  Stofc 
(igj-iii  1.0.)  are  three:  not  to  do  harm  to  hbn  WImoi  one  would 
benefit,  not  to  exceeaoM'i  raeasi,  and  to  have  regud  to  merit. 
Tbe  diaiaetar  of  tbe  pefsan  whom  we  votdd  boneSt  should  be 
conaideied,  hk  feelings  towards  us,  the  Intetart  ot  thecommunity, 
our  social  idations  In  life,  and  services  Rndered  in  tbe  psst. 
Tbe  ntility  of  the  deed  or  gift  graded  according  to  Bodil  nlslion- 
afaip  and  catlmatcd  largely  fniai  tbe  point  of  view  of  ultimate 
advanta^  to  tbi  doer  or  donm  Kcms  to  predomtnate  in  the 
genenl  tbooght  ot  the  book,  Iboagb  (cf.  Aristotle,  £0.  viU.  j) 
the  Idea  culminates  in  the  complelenets  ot  ftiendih^  where  "  ill 
tUngi  an  in  common."  i'iMsi  hat  the  nllgioas  note  wUch  lh« 
other  words  lack,  loving  dutifiilneda  to  gods  and  home  and 
country.  Mot  "  piety  "  only  but  **  pfty  "  derive  &om  it:  thus 
it  comes  near  to  our  "  charity."  Both  books,  the  Dt  C^fdH 
and  the  Dt  Bentjidii,  npreaeni  a  Roman  and  Stoical  nrvkioB 
of  the  problem  of  charity  and,  aa  in  Stoidsm  generaUy,  then 
seems  to  be  a  half-consdoui  attempt  to  fed  the  way  to  a  new 
sodsl  itandpoinl  from  this  side. 

As  from  the  point  ol  view  of  diariiy  the  wdHieiBg  of  the 
community  depends  upon  the  vigour  of  the  deep-laid  elemental 
lifewlthinitpSoinpassing  toRoms-ntimes  weconnder  ,_ 
the  family  first.  The  Roman  family  was  unique  in  its  tH^ 
completcneai,  and  by  some  of  its  conditions  the  wotid 
has  long  beta  bound.  The  father  alone  hsdiodqiendeiit  authority 
(nl  jvur),  and  so  long  as  be  lived  aU  who  were  under  bit  power — 
his  wife,  his  tons,  snd  their  wives  and  chDdren,  and  his  unmaTrled 
daoghtcn — could  not  acquire  any  piuperty  of  their  own.  Failing 
father  or  hosband,  the  unmarried  daughten  were  placed  under 
the  guaidianihlp  of  the  neanst  male  memben  of  the  family. 
Thus  the  family,  in  .the  nairuwer  sense  In  whidi  we  commonly 
use  the  wDcd,  as  mnuilng  descendants  oC  a  common  father  or 
grandfather,  waa,  aa  it  wen,  a  single  point  of  growth  in  a  larger 
orginnm,  the  gaa,  which  consisted  of  all  those  iriio  shared  a 

The  wife,  though  lo  law  the  property  of  her  hDibaiid,  held  a 
podiion  of  hanour  and  iufiuence  hi|^  than  that  of  the  Greek 
wift,  at  leut  in  hlitDric  times.  She  icetTis  to  come  neaiv  to  the 
ideal  of  Xenophon  1    "  the  ipodwlfe  Bhouid  be  the  mistRts  of  eveiy- 
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of  He  "  [Monnuui,  ?ut  JiMH).  Tic  obllfUlaB  of  the  CMhw  M 
the  torn  Tu  nrongly  Iclt.  Tlic  [uiUy,  put.  pnnt  uid  futon. 
wu  eoncdml  u  oh  and  iadiviilble.  Euh  ucacdiii)  fenaatloD 
had  a  rwitt  to  the  cm  ol  ila  preJecMor  in  mind,  body  am  aaate. 
Tbe  tfuiuH  ol  thv  nm  wu  i^iidiictlv  *  home  and  luc  a  itJkAdi 
tnuning.  Brooiht  up  bf  tbe  father  aad  cooitaatly  at  hk  aid*,  they 
leinU  ipaBtaMsudv  the  haUu  and  Indltloni  of  the  family.    Tbc 

public  life,  and  thoufh  (tin 


.ih^bt 


reiaainidf  undi 


re  inlndiKsl  bilo 


ROHixldcnd 


—  ,__^     — ly  MricvltoK  and 
lie  empioymEntB.    Tta  iathn  and 

m.  BBiioyicjt  Uttk  or  do  dava 

labour^  tha  wife  aad  daulittn  indoon  at  •nnniis  and  vwnnf. 
Tin  druriiEry  of  the  hDiBeboM  waa  don  by  dnmwtlc  ilavci.  The 
(illux  waa  ttte  mtldiif  head  el  ■  tdlKhgnabDld.    Their  chief 


ot  the  health  ud  bi 


ntia-VaU.  the  nddlH 

lid,  cnmpacl  fairllr  Rom  _    

It  HI  poiliahUie  "i^—r*  weal,  tha  phnie  aad  Iba  thon^t,  Blal 


he  rivala  dRon 


onatAndy  aufiiffeij  ni  w 
aod  lamDyTor  thek  a 


with  the  rivala  dRone,  leavinc  bona  and  IvnDy 

paiciu  vul  returning  to  uan  in  the  winter-    With  a . 

ipirit,  they  combined  ttii  gtnnitb  o/chancterand  kiwc  o(  juidce 
withoot  which  charity  beeomea  lentlnienta]  and  nnaodal.  In  tbe 
develDpnMiit  of  the  family,  and  thua,  iodirectiy.  In  the  devefcyift 
of  chanty,  they  atand  for  aettled  obltgatian  and  Dueientlnf  aaCf, 

Under  ilie  protection  of  the  bead  of  the  fandlj  "  In  dqisident 
fRcden  "  lived  the  client*.  Tbey  were  in  a  middle  poeitkii 
bctneeo  the  freemsi  and  the  davea.  The  ntalion  between 
pauon  and  client  laated  for  sennl  geticiations;  and  there  wcle 
nuny  dienli.  Their  number  iodeaied  u  Mate  alts-  itale  wu 
conqiHced,  and  they  fanned  the  tM",  in  Rmie  the  fM>  orhnu, 
the  lawet  orden  at  tbe  dly. 

In  relation  to  mr  aubject  Iba  important  lacton  ut  the  luailir, 
jllie /Ui  and  ^very. 

-Tw<o|»Meaca«cre*t  work  [loDi  as  caiiy  date,  Ixfine  tbe  Gnt 
a^rariin  law  (486  b.c-)i  the  impoveiiahment  of  tha  fUbi  and 
the  increaae  of  ilavey.  The  fomier  led  to  the  amuu  dtim,  or 
the  free  mpply  of  com  to  the  dtiieni,  and  to  the  iparhila  or  the 
organiied  focal-aupply  for  poor  dlenli.  and  ultimately  to  the 
alimeniarH  pinti,  the  maintenance  of  children  of  dtixenfl  by 
voluntary  ~ud  imperial  boonty.  The  latter  (ilaveiy)  waa  the 
■landing  witneei  that,  la  ieU-gupport  wu  undcimlned,  the  luk 
ol  relief  became  hopeleai,  and  the  impoveriihod  dtiacot  u  the 
feacrationi  paaied,  became  In  turn  depetidaiit,  besiar,  paiqiet 

The  great  palrician  fimilici —  "  an  oUfucby  of  wurion  and 
ilavcholdcn" — did  not  IhemKlves  engage  in  trade,  but.eoteiing 
on  lar^e  ipcculattoni,  employed  a*  thdi  atesti  their  cllenti, 
Ubatini  or  freedmcQ.  and,  later,  their  tlivea.  The  conatant 
wan.  for  whidi  the  aoldiFn  of  a  local  mtUiia  were  cventoally 
retained  In  permanent  service,  broke  up  the  yeomanry  and  very 
greatly  reduced  theii  number.  Whole  (amilicB  of  dtiieiia  be- 
came impoveiiihcd.  and  their  laiids  were  in  cDoiequence  sold  to 
the  Urge  palridan  {ajDilia,  memboa  of  wUcli  had  acquired 
lucTitlve  poiti,  or  prospered  In  iheir  (peculatlona,  uid  awumed 
possesion  of  the  larger  part  of  tbe  land,  tbe  at<r  tuilmu, 
acquired  by  the  iiate  through  conqueat.  Tie  city  had  alwayi 
beenthectBtteofihepatridanfamiUei,  the  patron  of  the  trading 
liicrtm  and  other  dqiendantL  To  it  now  flocked  at  nell  tbe 
mtloiti,  tbe  luident  aliena  from  the  tooqucttd  ataiei,  and  the 
poorer  dtliena,  laidleu  and  uotble  tax  aodal  reaaiHU  to  turn  to 
trade.  There  wu  thus  in  Rome  a  gronlDg  multitude  of  alient, 
dispoutwed  yeomen  and  dqwndent  dienta.  Simuliaseouily 
iltvtiy  increued  veiy  largely  after  the  aecond  Punic  Wat 
(lor  I.e.).  Every  conquest  brought  slaves  into  the  market,  for 
whom  ready  purcbaien  were  found.  The  ilavea  took  the  place 
ol  Iho  freemen  upon  the  old  family  (states,  and  the  free  country 
people  beouDe  eilitict.  Huibandty  gave  place  10  shepberdlng. 
Thetstateiirae  thrown  into  large  danaini(laJi/Hi>ifi<i),  managed 
by  biiUfli  and  worlAd  by  slaves,  often  fettered  or  bound  by 
chains,  lodged  in  cell)  in  bouses  of  labour  [crfOj'iiJa),  and  lome- 
timea  cared  for  when  ill  io  infiimaiio  itl^uiintria).    In  Crete 


Mid  Sputa  (ba  ilivca  tsBed  that  (he  oaM  of  dtbcoi  Dd^t  ka*B 
mcaiu  and  leinR.  In  Rome  tbe  slave  daai 
piivate  and  not  for  coniooo  coda.  In  Athena  the  d 
paid  lor  their  aervicta;  at  Room  bo  oScca  were  pud.  Ita 
Iba  citUca  at  Rome  waa.  one  might  nlmeat  ay,  lofted  into  a 
dcpeikdence  on  tbe  public  com.  (or  u  the  luge  lanpo-tia 
iindlowed  up  tbe  imiller,  and  the  slave  rtiir''Mfi'e'l  the  filiwu. 
a  population  gm>  up  unfit  for  cnnl  toil,  itiainrlinfd  to  liw  bf 
BMtboda  that  ptide  coDddercd  nrdid,  uBsuUe  and  iJimiiiiii- 
loTlDg,  and  yet  a  serious  political  bctor.  aa  dependent  on  the 


rich  for  Ibcir  ei 


prefect  of  the  (om  in  the  dty  (or  tbeir  fo 


Kt  that  line  the  fitbi  mbm*  numbered  3x1.1 
ed  by  thiee.  to  give  a  In*  average  flf  '- — 
-.T-*  r-^  ......ditn.  Ihii  aeclton  of  tht  pDputaliva  ^- 

000,000.     TSerar-'-" ' -■-- 

toil..™,  ™i  (6 

^enbn  of  (he  | 

ttica  iHl  aeema 

unbei  ol  itaviia.  aad  a  poHlacE  of  needy  cit^Eina,  in  whiae  rsnks  a 
ss  pniitaUe  for  an  outsider  to  find  a  placa  in  order  thai  ht  sa>i>( 

It  potiticBl  factor. 


good.    Tha  udal  advaattge  of  tha  family  bes  in  it* 

and  edncatioaal  force,  but  if  ita  aepan 

npnme.  It  beeomea  imchantable  ud  m 

waa  tbe  line  of  development,    'na  stronger  clan-familiea  cr 

the  weaJtei,  and  became  the  "  oligaxcfay  el  wairiora  and  slaw- 

linden."    In  the  same  spuit  they  pooeaaed  themadfc*  ol 

tbe  agir  foMicar.     The  land  obtained  by  tbe  ftoBana  by  riRlM 

of  conquest  vat  pablic    It  belooged  to  the  ttate,  and  to  a  yea- 

nanitatait  vu  the  neat  valuaMe  inpiisitinn     At  bit  panol 

It  waa  told  and  part  wu  diitribnted  to  dtiB 

aaddatltDte(d.Flutardi,  TiLCrmcdna). 


IS  passed,  by  w 


Btabliihment  otcoloniei,  in  which  tbe  cs 

anfficJentportiODaaflaDd.    Butthiaecoloaia wi 

few,  and  after  each  crnquat  the  rich  families  made  large  ptir- 

cbaies,  *hils  tbe  amalltt  pccqirielc 

wen  constantly  reqdied,  wcr  ua 

'    '  To  prmcnt  this  (j67  ».c) 

nimtea  to  500  jurcrn.  itnul  jii  teres.  This  law  wu  ignoied, 
however,  and  nwre  than  two  centuries  later  the  evil,  the  doubia 
evil  of  the  dispossession  of  tbe  dlilen  fumer  and  ol  slaver, 
reached  a  crisis.  TbeBlavewiirbrDkeoat(iMl.c)  tnd(iuB.C) 
Tiberius  Gracchus  made  his  lltempt  to  re-endow  (he  Roioan 
dliieni  with  (he  Undt  whicb  tbey  had  acquired  by  oaaqneit. 
He  undertook  what  wu  esMSIisUy  a  charitable  or  tddlanthniiic 
moveineDt.whicbwitactonfooItaDUlB.  Hehadpaigedtbrough 
Tuacany,  and  teen  with  reseattnent  and  pity  the  deserted 
country  where  the  foteigD  tlavti  and  baibatiau  were  Kn> 
the  only  Bhct>herdi  and  csllivaton.  He  had  been  bim^t  np 
nnder  the  influence  of  Ciedt  Stoical  (iMW^it,  with  wUcta,  ateoM 
hi  ipitB  of  iutU,  there  wu  alwajn  unciiled  an  denust  of  pity. 
The  problem  wUch  be  doifod  to  solve,  tbougb  lttg«  in  Kale, 
wu  essentially  the  satne  u  tbat  with  abich  Solon  and  Peuat- 
tiatus  had  dealt  tuccaafully.  At  bottoin  tbe  oaue  lay  between 
I»ivatc  i»opcrly,  considered  at  the  batis  of  family  life  for  the 
gnat  bulk  of  the  community,  with  persaoitl  independence,  and 
paupeitam,  with  the  sHuna  or  alavny.  In  rjj  a.c  TUieriua 
Graechtu  became  tribune.  To  bqiand  todety  00  the  lines  of 
pdvate  property^  he  propcacd  the  enforcement  of  "  the  Udnian 
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J]  beyond  tbdr  rfftlttut 
be  diitributed  ■nongit 


*;  the  ikb  «cn 

311  acres,  and  the  igmaini 

tlic  poor.    Tbe  auuiue  «u  carried  by  Uu 

pDVeiB,  and  ioUowcd  by  tbe  deaLb  oi  Tibcrit 

the  paFndaiu,  tht  damfuat  daa-fazniliefl. 

Gracchuj  look  up  hii  brothet's  quarrel,  and  1 

seem,  a  luge  Hhemc  of  poliLical  and  ucial  niaim,  pn^xaed 

meaauta  foi  emipitloD  and  for  relief.    Tbe  lonnet  failed;  Ibe 

lalter  apparently  »erg  acupuble  to  all  panies,  and  cosdinKd 

in  force  long  after  C.  Ciacchus  bad  been  slain  (i  1 1  a.c).   Already, 

■t  times,  Ibere  bad  been  uiet  of  ana  at  cheap  prices.     Nov,  by 

the  la  f/UHealaria  be  ^v«  the  citiuna — Ihoie  who  had  tlw 

Roman  f ranchjae— the  right  to  purchase  earn  every  month  from 

the  public  itores  al  rather  mote  than  half-price,  SJ  onei  or  about 

3.3d.  the  pccL     This,  the  fiul  alternative,  was  accepted,  and 

henceforth  then  n*>  no  posaibility  of  a  tevenion  to  better  social 

CDndltiona. 

Tbe  pcnvMoBlng  of  Rome  wu,  like  tlut  of  Athens,  a  public 
MTvice.  There  «cre  public  giaBaries  (161  B.C.),  and  Ibera  *ai 
■  quawor  to  auperviie  tbe  Iruuit  <A  Ibe  corn  from  Sidly  and, 
later,  from  ^ufn  and  Africa,  and  an  eZabonte  adrainrltralion 
for  collttttBg  and  conveying  it.  ■tbelexjnmntariaofCaialwu 
followed  by  tbe/uOeiitHa,  mtrictlng  tbe  monthly  sale  lo  citiieni 
Kttled  in  Ronw,  and  10  s  nae^H  {'i  bushels).  According  to 
Polybius,  the  amouBt  leqnired  for  the  maintenance  of  a  slave 
was  5  ModH  a  mooth,  and  of  a  lOldier  4.  Hence  the  allowance, 
if  continued  al  thb  nlo,  ma  practically  ■  maintenance.  The 
tex  CMia  (5S  B.C.)    made  the  con  (ntdtaia  to  the  >Idf 


■nd  redlrced 

ft 


Caesar  (5  B.C.)  found  the  number  of  ndpien 
1  .1 —  (J  ly.ooo.    In  AuguMin'i  tin 


eiihtl- 

ns^ilsly  Asl  in 

I  by  kM ;  lurtbcT,  pnibabty  only  the«  wboaa  proiieity  w 
lea  than  4OAOOO  tulmta  UjHi)  warn  plaoM  on  tbe  lid 
probable,  thoefotc,  that  310,000  reptncnts  a  maiimui 


■  propertv'MiC.  and  W  by  inme  Und  of  icnitiny. 
thw  certified  to  receive  Ibe  com  were  ejcposed  otc 
They  wm  thea  <aUed  ttrahi.  They  had  tkketa  {U 
pooei  of  ujFBtlficacion.  and  (hey  ndejved  the  con  • 


called  pmii  tndiUi-  In  tlie  middtt  of  Ibe  and  notnry  then  wcr* 
sute  baketlB.  and  whnten  loan*  wn  bailed  for  tb*  people  pethapa 
two  Di  lluee  times  a  weak.  In  Aunlian'i  tine  (a.b.  370)  Uw  Sour 
vu  of  the  best,  and  the  weight  of  the  loaf  (one  tiiusi)  was  daablnL 
To  the  gifii  of  bread  wen  added  pocfc,  dl  and  povMy  wine: 


niniianoc  of  the 


...  _j«  period  after  Coaatamlae  (cf-  Tlmi.  (Mt,  _..  ._,   

dasKt  received  Ibe  bread— the  palaee  people  [pdrUwi).  aoldien 
(milifsrci),  and  tbe  popuhce  {paptlarts).  No  dluribulion  wu  per- 
milled  eicept  at  tne  ttrpt.  Each  class  had  hi  own  steps  in  the 
■I  wards.  _The  bnad  at  one  step  mild  nut  be  tmWond  w 
d  its  CFwn  supply.  Then  ^n  anvip** 
tale  loaves.    Aninst  miiapprppriatKin 

(»if)ik~pn)«TitDr  («*»•),  a  eolleclor  of  the  reven  -  '— — '     - 

the  (lave  of  a  ■eimtDi  cbtained  bnad  wiih  the 
derk.  or  by  bribeiy.  the  ilav*.  If  hit  nmr  wy 

offence,  had  10  serve  in  the  state  bakehouse  in  cn4 ,. . — 

riahl  olxaiaed  the  thread,  they  and  Ihefr  property  werr  placd  bi 
the  service  of  the  Eakcfy  (Jittlhmi  tunOia  H^fuipn).  If  they  were 
poor  (tsHfuni}  ihey  wtie  enslaved,  and  the  dainqueni  clkni  waa 
10  be  put  to  death. 

Tbe  right  to  relief  was  depcDdeot  os  the  right  of  ddKuUp. 
Hence  il  became  hsedilary  and  pasaed  from  father  to  son. 
It  waitbui  in  th*  nature  ofacentiBuoui  endowed  eharity,Iike  the 
wen-known  fitnDy  tbaifty  of  Smith,  for  inttuce.  In  whtiA  t, 
large  property  was  left  to  the  toslator'i  descendiillts,  at  whom 
il  was  said  that  as  a  niul t  no  Smith  of  that  family  could  fiil  to  be 
poor.  But  the  awwiu  ^iikii  vu  an  eudowed  charity,  aHedhig 
not  a  single  family,  bnt  tbe  whole  pivIllatioD.  Later,  when 
Constantinople  was  founded,  the  ririit  to  relief  was  attached  to 
new  honaea  as  a  premium  on  bulding  opentiont.     lliia  11 


apedo  of  "  immovible  "  property,  paoing  to  the  purchaser  of 
the  haste  or  pMpetQr,  u  would  the  adsctqit  slaves.  The  bnad 
[Cloned  Uw  boute  {fitiatejmtntmaiHm'at).  V,  on  the  transfer 
of  a  house,  bread  daima  were  lost  owing  to  tbe  absence  of 
dalioanl*.  they  wen  tnnilened  to  the  treasury  IJua  wilmi 
iiKdicDiiiir).  But  the  savage  Uw  of  Valentiniui,  refeired  to 
above,  show*  10  wtatu  lengths  tudi  a  syiteDi  was  poshed.  Early 
In  in  history  the  BBHna  cnus  attracted  many  to  Kome  in  the 
hope  of  living  then  without  working.  For  tbe  400  years  since 
the  Ux  Ciodia  was  enacted  cooatant  injury  had  been  done  by  il, 
and  now  {sji.  364)  pesple  had  lo  be  kept  ofl  tbe  civic  bounty  as 
il  tboy  were  birds  of  piey,  and  the  very  poor  man  (^H^frnimj), 
who  had  00  civic  title  to  the  food,  if  he  lAtained  it  by  fraud, 
ma  enslaved.  Thua,  in  spite  ot  the  abundant  state  relief,  then 
bad  grown  np  a  dasa  of  the  very  po^,  the  Gentiles  of  the  state, 
who  wen  outside  the  sphen  of  Its  ministiations.  The  uiunM 
(Htu  wsa  introdnced  not  only  into  Constuitinople,  but  alto 
into  Alexandria,  with  baleful  results,  and  into  Antiocb.  Wheik 
CouUntiDople  was  founded  the  com-ihips  of  Afaia  sailed  then 
instead  of  to  Rome.  On  chariuble  rdief,  as  we  thsU  sec,  Ibe 
OHHinM  hat  had  a  loog-couiinued  and  fai«l  influence. 

I.  If  the  rweroment  conriden  ilielF  rcuDasIble 
tbe  people  it  must  tx  tbe  price  of  occeiuiicfl,  sod 
or  populaj  clamour  il  will  lower  the  price.     El  bccoi 

relief  society  tor  the  supply  of  coni.    In  a  time  of  dl , 

cam  lews  wti*  *  malMr  oTniBinent  b  Enriend.  a  similar  •vRem  wi 
adopted mthe  welMnown  SpesnhamlaKlKalt  (179s),  by  whldi 

for  tbea^lc^bsc^ , 

eqahralent  In  labour;  though  In  England  kbenr  _. 

the  appltcani,  and  work  was  done  nwn  or  less  perfunctorily. 

pnmded  lor  a  dave.  but  the 

doanylabsu.  -    "     " 

lid  hanOy  be 

^^w,kMj  ^Bd  denaturelising  his  funily.  He  « 
the  simt  appealed  to  bit  wtakncsa  aad  indolei 
displeannt  him  and  losing  hit  y<At  Vcpt  bini,  sc 
sitiisdoo.  Ml  Us  ovm  ruin.    If  ui  England  now 


S 


Lnd  their  fsffliUes,  at  least  in  part,  without  any 
........  ._  ^nglmij  Ubour  WIS  demanded  ol 

-  -note  or  lias  perfunetori'--     '- 
have  bm  cqaivalent 


n  ob^rd  the  hsid-wotkii 


a?' 


rAs 


In  luvrnal,  instead  of  s  fce,  11  nol  of-   

beGig  a  ciiiien.  he  hsB  no  ijsht.' "  TTie  foiitai  rsL, .. , 

"  filled  Komc'i  belly  and  left  Rome  free  for  the  stage  and  thedrcus. 
The  freeman  had  become  a  slave—''  stu[w]  and  drowsy,  to  vhon 
days  of  ease  had  become  hstxtusl.  tbejtsjiies.  the  ctrms.  Ihe  theatre, 
dice,  eating-houses  and  brotheb.''  Htst  are  all  the  mariiB  of  a 
degraded  pauperism. 

}.  The  ■yseen  led  the  way  to  an  ever  more  erteuKve  ibve^. 
The  man  who  could  not  Uvt  on  hh  dole  and  other  scraplDgt  bad  the 

d  "If  I  were  free  1  ^*aulS°nve  al  my  own 


nstural  tenptallons  of  slavery  in  these  conditions.    Tbe  escaped 

4-  The  e0ecl  on  sigrinilture.  and  proportiDnalN  on  commerce 
genenlly.  was  ruiDons.  The  laneil  com-msikEl,  Rome,  wss  with- 
drawn fbm  the  trade— the  mackel  to  which  sH  Ibe  ncessariet  of 
life  would  naturally  have  gravitatsd;  and  the  Hpply  of  corn  was 

■Sidly.  Spain  md  Afifca.    1^  Italian  I 


The  Hoir _,    ..._ 

work,  for.  io  far  as  tbe  land  was  concemed,  the  m , 

a  living  were  placed  out  cf  his  reach.    While  nt  yet  unfitted  (0. 
the  CDuntiy  by  tile  in  the  town,  heat  least  could  not  "  return  lo  the 

J.  The  method  was  the  outeame  of  diitms  and  political  hiqieless- 
neo.  Yet  tbe  rich  also  adopted  h  bi  distriboliiv  theh-  private 
lanees.  Cksro  {Dt  01-  a.  it)  wirnt  as  though  be  ncagnbed  Us 
evUi  but  though  he  wpreises  Ms  cBsapproballon  of  tbe  popular 
■hows  upon  which  the  omlo  spent  larga  sums,  he  argnes  that  some^ 
thing  mutt  be  done  "  K  tbe  pco[de  demand  it.  and  if  food  men, 
though  they  do  not  Irish  H.  aSsent  to  it."  Thus  in  a  guarded  manner 
be  approves  a  distiibation  of  '-■■    -  ' —  ■-—■-■-- '-  -■- 


of  Rome.     One  bad  R 


inificena 
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The  sftiUia  vu  *  tomiddaAtf  mrreipaodiiig  to  the  (mwiu 
ekka.    Cbuity  and  pooE  relief  mo  on  pualJel  lines,  and  when 

the  one  ii  ulmimiteied  wjthcnit  diicnmination,  Uttlc 
HiHialm     diAQiminxtion  will  luiully  ba  exeiciied  in  the  other. 

It  vu  the  chaiity  of  the  patron  of  the  chkfi  of  the 
cUo-TuniHe*  to  their  dienti  Between  than  it  wu  u&unl  that 
a  rcUtian,  panl;  boaiiiuble,  pattly  dmiuble,  thould  grow  op. 
The  dicDtg  who  attended  the  patnin  at  hii  houM  were  lavited 
10  dice  at  hii  table.  The  pttmii,  u  Juvenal  deaciibei  him, 
lUned  hixuTHnialy  and  b  Eolilavy  grudeur,  while  the  gocata  put 
up  with  vhat  they  could  get:  or,  as  wu  unial  under  the  euafnn, 
instead  of  the  diimer  (ckka  rvcbi)  a  present  tji  lood  was  given  at 
the  outer  vestibule  of  the  house  to  dienU  who  brought  with  thun 
baskets  (tpfrtnia)  to  carry  off  their  food,  or  even  charcoal  stovCA 
to  keep  it  warm.  TbcR  was  endless  trir^ery.  The  patncra  (or 
almoner  who  acted  for  him)  tried  to  idoitify  the  appUont, 

manaioii  wa*  kept  *  Utt  of  penoaa,  male  and  female,  entitled  to 
receive  the  allowance  '"liiei^lfenT  grabs  the  dale"  (tfvirfiilMi 
/■riMfWiu  caflati  ww  ■  proverb.  The  tftrhila  wai  ■  charity 
■uffidentty  Irapottaot  for  state  Rtnlatioo,  Nem  (A.D.  S4) 
reduced  it  to  a  payneDt  b  moBey  (lOO  {aodniKiu,  abixit  u,). 
Domitian  (ikJ>,  Si]  restored  the  custom  ol  giviiig  fiiod.  Subee- 
quentty  both  pradicci — gifli  in  monqr  and  in  food— appeal  to 
have  been  continued. 

In  these  conditions  the  P""^*"  family  steadQy  decayed.  Its 
"old  discipline  "  was  neglected;  and  Tadtua  (ld.  75),  in  his 
dialogue  on  Ontoly,  wrote  (c.  ixvlii.)  what  might  be  called  its 
epitaph.  Of  the  general  dcdine  the  laws  of  Caesar  and  Augustus 
to  encourage  marriage  and  to  reward  the  parents  of  large  f*niiH*^ 

The  destruction  of  the  wortlng-dui  family  mnat  have  been 
finally  achieved  by  the  imperial  control.of  the  (ofl(|ia, 
'd  Rome  there  were  corporatioju  at  craflsmec 


doedy  bnaniad  aa  Induttiial  bodieL    llwy  v«i 

"- LtroUedTts  in  Eoglaiid  in  the  ijlh  cenury  thi 

xxtd  the  cause  oftbc  craft  gUds  and  ended  by  c 

Industrial  dlsonSer  was  thus  preveated;  the  Eovanunent  woaabl 
10  provide  (he  suppUea  leqaind  la  Rome  and  the  large  chits  with 
ten  risk  and  unnttalntyi  and  the  mrbntn  employed  In  Imde 
apedally  the  carrying  tnde,  became  alnuist  slaves.  In  the  nd 
century,  and  untO  the  invuiims,  there  wise  thrsa  imipa  of  cslfct^i 
(i)  those  cngaKeil  in  wioui  atate  manufactunsi  (a]  these  eDnnd 
in  the  pravuion  liade;jiDd  (3)  the  free  Iradeu  which  nudwlly 
hpied  intoB  Idnd  of  ilaveiy.  If  the  mcnbers  of  the*  gilds  Bed  they 
were  brought  back  bv  force.  Parents  had  to  keep  to  the  tnde 
which  Ihey  belonged;  Ihcir  diLEdiui  bad  ta  luccad  them  in 
A  slave  caste  indeed  had  been  fonned  of  the  once  free  workoicA. 

As  a  charitable  protest  against  the  destrvction  of  duldicn, 
in  the  midst  of  a  broken  faciily  life,  and  increasing  dependence 
^  .  and  poverty,  a  spedal  Institution  was  foimdcd  [to  uae 
mialmt  ^'  Scottish  word)  for  the  "  alimentation  "  of  the 
children  of  dtizeni,  at  hnt  by  voluntary  ditiity  and 
allcrwanb  by  imperial  bmmQ'. 

Nem  and  Tnjan  adopted  the  [un.    FKny  (S^  viL  18) 

10  it.    Theiv  was  a  desire  to  give  m«e  lasdng  and  certain  ,. 

than,  an  allotment  of  food  to  iMieats.    A  bn  of  children.  *hc]K 

naniM  were  on  the  rdlef  table*  at  Rome, ''     '     ' 

up,  and  a  ipedal  service  for  their  mainten _, 

•  lUtiKtM  are  ncorded  la  imeriptioos— one  at  Velela,  one  at  Btoe- 
venluio.  The  empemr  lent  nasncy  for  the  pnipoK  at  a  k>w  pes^ 
ct]iiiiEe--4|orsKasa|aln«theusualloarii.  At Vdeia his ku 
amoumcd  to,i.o«™oKjfc«ti— about  f«is6.  aw)  si  of  the  local 
iaaded   propneton  msngaged  tuiO,  vdued  at  ij  or  14  mlllnia 


.  H  Mcurity  for  the  dibt.    Tb*  iatenat  ea  the  oBBeiar' 

t  s%waipaJd  iota  the  municipal  treasufv,  andout  c4llih 
were   relieved.      The   figura   leem   small;   at    Veleia    io 

imDunted   la'nmrly  U&  w\ 

;...bi»d.    Thefiiu 

:huiuble  supplemeDtalioQ  01  me 
[he  chDdien.  ,^  Appormtly  the  ichcmt 

gent.    AnttHUBas  Pius  (A^D.  13S),  asd  Mucus  .._ 

.->),  and  subsequently  Seveius  1A.D.  Igi)  euahliihed  

bursaries forchUdreninthe names oftheirwives.  lutheirdcenluiy 
the  mcem  fdl  Into  disorder.  Then  were  large  arrean  of  paymentn. 
aad  In  the  oUltacv  asBRhy  that  SBSued  it  cwne  to  as  end.  It  iial 
spedal  Istcnat,  a*  Indicaliiig  a  new  feding  of  tcaoanibiliiy  towsids 
children  aids  to  the  humane  Stoldsm  of  the  Antoninea,  and  an 
tempt  to  found,  apart  from  temples  or  aUtgIa,  what  was  in  the 
itufe  of  a  pdbbe  endowed  charity. 

Past  IV.— Jewoh  and  Ceiisiian  CEAim 
l^th  Chriatianlty  two  demenla  came  into  fusion,  tb£  Jewish 
id  the  CRCO-Rooan.    To  trace  thia  fuBon  and  iti  Rsdta  it  a 
xeaaaty  to  deaciibe  the  Jewish  system  of  charity,  and  to  com- 
_  tre  it  with  that  of  the  early  Christian  church,  to  note  tbe  theory 
of  love  or  friendship  in  Aristotle  as  representing  Gteek  tbou^t, 
td  of  charity  in  St  Paul  as  "■j^^**">'»g  Chrialian  thought,  and 
mark  the  iloman  in^uences  vhiiJi  moulded  the  admlnistrBtioD 
Ambrose  and  Gregoiy  and  Wstam  Chtittiuiity  generally. 
In  the  ear^  history  of  the  Hebrowa  we  hnd  the  iauily,  clan- 
family  and  tribe.     With  the  Eiodua  (probably  about  1J90  s.cj 
thelawalMasea(cLKitlel,,Hul.<^l*<0<imH,       _. 
lans.  L  i44],thecentralandperraanBnteknient       i,,,,., 
of  Jewish  thoughL     We   may  compare   it   to  the       ^^^ 
"  coomiandmenta  "  of  Hcajod.     Tbeie  is  the  recognition  of  tlK 

And  honour  induded  help  and  su[^»Tt.  There  is  also  the  law 
euential  to  family  unity:  "  Thou  shall  not  commit  adultery  '; 
and  aa  to  properly  there  is  imposed  the  regulaticm  of  desire: 
"  Thou  ihalt  not  oovet  thy  neii^bour's  house."  "•■■■■i~"tii 
(a.d,ii35),  tine  to  Itaetdd  conceptioii  of  the  family  (i.  16),  alb 
the  support  of  adult  ddldRli, "  after  one  is  erempt  from  aiqqiort- 
ing  them,"  and  the  suffwrt  of  a  falhei  at  mother  by  a  child, 
"  great  acts  of  chantyj  liBDe  kindled  *ie  eolitled  lo  the  fim 
consideration."  To  reliefofthestraBgertbe  Decalogue  Btakes  no 
reference,  but  in  the  Hebraic  laws  it  is  constantly  preasedj  and 
the  Levilical  Uw  (idi,  iS)  goes  further.  It  first  appliei  ■  nrw 
(landard  to  aodal  life:  "  TIkiu  shall  km  thy  ■uijhKni,.  4^  thy. 
•elf."  TUs  tlKHi^t  is  the  outcome  of  a  deep  ethical  fenonr- 
the  dement  whidi  the  Jews  brought  into  the  work  of  diarity. 
In  Judgei  and  Joshua,  tlie  "  Homeric  "  books  ol  the  Old  Tota- 
ment,  the  Hebrewa  appear  as  a  pasaionatdy  fierce  and  ctikI 
people.  Sabsequently  against  their  opprenlm  d(  the  poor  the 
prophets  protested  with  a  vehemence  as  great  as  the  tvil  *»» 
hitensei  and  their  deoundations  remained  part  of  the  "fi-mil 
litenturc,  a  atandiog  uguneot  that  lUe  without  charity  ia 
nothing  worth.  Tfaui  schooled  and  ilKrwanta  iDiottd  ints 
dbdpllae  by  the  tribnhtioD  of  the  exile  (5S7  B.C.),  they  tumeil 
their  fioxenesi  into  a  teal,  which,  as  their  literature  shows,  was 
aa  fervent  in  ethics  aa  it  was  in  religioD  and  ceremonial.  In  tltf 
services  at  the  syna^guea,  which  supt^emented  and  afterwards 
took  the  place  of  the  Temple,  the  Commandments  were  oHuuntly 
repeated  and  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  read;  and  as  the  Jews 
of  the  Di^KisoQ  incleaaed  in  number,  and  espedally  alter  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  synagogues  became  c«ntrta  of  social 
and  charitable  cooperation.  Thus  tightly  would  ■  Jewish  rabU 
uy,  "  On  three  thic^  the  worid  is  stayed:  oa  the  Tbvab  (or 
the  law),  and  on  worship,  snd  on  the  bestowal  of  kindness.* 
Also  there  was  on  the  chaiitable  ude  an  indefinite  power  ol 
eipuision.  Ri|id  in  ita  ceremonial,  there  It  wss  free  Withm 
the  nation,  aa  the  Prophets,  and  after  the  eidle,  as  the  Psabna 
■how,  then  waa  the  hope  of  a  univetial  religion,  and  with  it  of  a 
■uilvctBlly  recognised  charity.  St  Paul  accentuated  Iht  p>»- 
hibftivc  side  of  the  law  and  pistesled  against  it;  but.  cvbi  while 
he  was  so  doing,  stimulated  by  tbe  Jewish  diadF^iiie,  lie  was 
mowigunfettoed  towards  new  conceptions  of  charily  ai^ life — 
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Tlu 


bmily  utonc  tin  Jem  tnd  in  Uw  tuly  ClniMiui  cbiicch; 

).  Thewurcoof  KUefudthetiihe.  Uk  tRMmoit  of  tlupo« 
(03  that  aid,  ud  tbe  uniunce  oi  tp«u]  duatt  of  pooc;  3. 
Tlu  care  of  unaicni  lod,  lutly,  we  would  anuida  tlie 
theory  of  ■InuginoC,  fooidiliip  nr  love,  uid  chuity. 

1.  As  elsewhere,  property  u  the  bttis  of  the  f&oiUy.  Wife  and 
chUdiea  ere  the  property  of  the  fAthei^  But  the  wife  u  bdd 
in  hj^  nipecl.  In  the  poet-exUiut  period  the  virtuous  wife 
u  rcpneentcd  u  Ubonous  is  s  Rofvan  juCfoti,  1 "  fedy  bouuti- 
hit "  la  the  poor,  end  to  her  hu^und  wife  end  friend  slike. 
UonogaDy  without  counjbinege  is  now  Uie  rule — Is  tsJcen  for 
gnnted  es  ri^t.  There  is  nu  "  expoctire  of  children,"  The 
■la vet  lie  kindly  tieeted,  u  servuit*  nthu  th«n  ilsves— ihou^ 
in  Romvi  times  end  eltermrds  the  Jews  woe  greet  lUve- 
tnden.  The  bouiehold  it  not  ellowed  to  eet  the  breed  of 
idleneiL  "  Six  dsyt,"  it  wes  tsid,  "  enaf  [not  mayist]  thou 
work."  "  Lebour,  tf  poor^  but  hnd  work,  if  rich."  "  WIkxvct 
docs  not  teach  his  son  business  «  work,  tenches  ium  robbery." 
In  Job  xud.,  e  cheptcr  which  hss  been  csUcd  "  en  inventory  of 
tale  Otd  TetUment  menlity,"  we  find  the  fimily  tile  developed 
lidg  tqr  lid*  with  the  life  of  diuity.  In  tum  ere  mcDtioned  the 
relief  of  the  widow,  the  fstheilell  isd  the  stnnger~the  ctetafi- 
cation  of  dependents  in  the  duiitisn  church ;   ud  the  wtuile 

"  Tile  Jewish  religisn,  more  espedilhr  in  the  old  ud  orlhodoi 
iorm.i9aieatia]lyalMu]yreli^n"(CG.UooleADre,  Stiipm 

Id  the  early  decuineiits  of  the  Choich  Ibc  fifth  canunnndmeot 
is  made  the  btiii  of  fsmily  life  (cf.  Eph.  vi.  1;  Afai.  Cmif. 
ii.  31,  iv.  II— il  we  uke  the  first  six  books  of  the  AfeiL  CayuL 
e*  a  cocapoiile  produOioD  before  aj>.  30a,  re|»eseniing  Judaea- 
Cbriitiau  oc  Eatlem  church  iboughi).  But  two  points  ere 
prominent.  Duties  ate  luuittd  aa  at  redprocal  (cf.  etpccially 
St  Paul'i  Epistles),  is,  !.(.  between  hiuband  end  wife,  parent 
and  child,  master  ud  scrvunt.  Charity  i>  loutualj  the  family 
is  a  drde  ol  redprocal  duliet  and  chatiliA.  This  implies  a 
prindfile  of  the  greetcsl  importance  in  relatioD  to  the  social 
Btitity  oi  charity.  Further  referuce  mil  be  made  to  it  later. 
Neat  Ihs  "  thou  shalt  iove  thy  neicbboui  "'  it  translated  from 
its  positiDn  It  one  among  maay  tayingi  to  the  chief  place  as  a 
rale  of  life.  In  the  DidaM  or  Tcadung  ej  Ou  TuxiK  A  foiOa 
Uewiah-Chiistian,  c.  «o-iio  a.o.)  thefint  csmmandment  in  "  the 
way  of  liie  "  is  adapted  fiDm  St  Matthew's  Goqid  thus:  "  First, 
thou  alialt  bve  Cod  who  mide  thee;  Mcondly,  thy  ndgbbour 
as  thyself;  and  all  tbiogi  whattoever  thou  woutdst  not  have 
done  to  thee,  ndtlier  do  thou  to  another."  A  principle  is  thus 
applied  which  touches  all  lecial  relations  in  which  the  "  self " 
can  be  made  the  lUndard  of  pidgmenL  Of  this  ebo  later.  To 
touch  on  otlier  points  of  compariun:  the  eirUer  documents 
seem  to  ring  with  a  reiterated  cry  for  a  purer  family  life  {cf.  the 
second,  the  ne^live,  group  of  commandments  in  the  Didachi, 
and  tlie  judgment  of  the  apocalyptic  writings,  such  si  tiie 
Revelations  ol  Peter,  &c.);  and,  sharing  the  Jewish  feeling,  the 
riper  conscience  of  the  Chriitian  conmuaity  formulates  and 
accepts  tlie  injunction  to  preserve  infant  life  at  every  itage. 
II  advocatei,  indeed,  the  Jewish  purity  ol  family  life  with  a 
missionaiy  fervour,  and  it  tnakcs  of  it  a  coadition  of  chuicb 
membership.  Hie  Jewish  rule  ol  labour  is  enforced  {A  p.  C«ul. 
IL  6j).  If  a  sliangcr  settle  {Didadil,  jS.  3)  among  the  brother- 
bDod,"lethimwnrkandeat."  And  the  father  <Cnuli(,iv.  11) 
it  to  teach  the  children  "  such  trades  as  arc  agreeable  and 
BUitalile  to  their  need."  And  the  charities  to  the  widow,  the 
{stherlesB.  are  organised  on  Jewish  lines. 

a.  The  sourcei  of  relief  among  the  Jews  were  the  three  giftt  ol 
com;  {])  the  comen  of  the  field  (tl.  Lev.  rii.  be.),  amoi  ' 
to  a  uitieth  part  of  it;  (1)  the  gleanhigi,  a  definite  min 
dropped  in  the  procett  of  reaping  (Maimonides,  LaM  , 
Hebrau  rdtlait  U  Uu  Pttr,  ii.  t);  (3)  com  overlooked  and 
left  behind.  So  it  ns  with  the  gripe*  and  with  all  crops  that 
V.   16* 


harveited,  ■*  i^ipeaed,  t.t.  to  figt,  that  vert  gathered  from 
to  time.  These  gifts  were  divisible  three  times  in  the  day, 
to  nut  the  Donvemevce  of  the  poor  (Maim.  ii.  1;),  and  the 
poor  had  a  right  to  theni.  They  are  indeed  a  poof-nls  paid  in 
kind  Buch  aa  in  eariy  tirata  would  natvrally  spring  ap  among  an 
agricultural  people.  Another  gift  "  out  of  the  iced  of  the 
earth,"  it  tfie  tithe.  In  the  poat-ciQiati  period  the  septcnnltd 
was  in  lorn.  Each  year  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  produce  (Halm. 
vL  >,  and  Deui.  iviii.  4)  wae  given  lo  the  priest  (the  daa  which 
Jewish  state  was  supported  by  the  community).  Of  the 
ider  one-tenth  went  to  the  Levite,  and  one-tenth  in  three 
iftheseptenniumwasretaiaedlotpilcrinHgcto  Jerusalem, 
I  given  to  the  poor.  In  the  sevenih  year  "  all  thinci  were 
imon."  Supplementing  thae  gifts  wen  abus  to  all  who 
atked;  "  and  he  who  gave  Iss  than  a  tenth  of  hit  means  was  1 

.  wlio  were  in  recopt  o(  rdief.  Refusal 
mi^i  l>e  punished  with  ttripet  ai  the  band  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
At  the  Temple  alms  for  distribuEion  to  the  votthy  poor  were 
placed  by  worshippers  in  the  cell  of  silence;  and  it  it  said  that 
•  ^  '  -  ■  neal  times  the  table  was  open  to  all  corners.  As 
^  „  'extended,  andpotsibly  after  the  fall  of  Jemaalem 
{A.D.  70),  tbe  coUcctiont  of  alms  was  further  syiteniatiied.  Then 
were  two  coUectifflis.  In  each  dty  alma  of  the  box  or  chest 
(iii^ta)  were  o^ected  lor  the  poor  of  the  dty  on  each  Sabbath 
eve  (later,  mopthly  or  thrice  a  year),  and  distributed  in  money 
or  food  for  seven  days,  TwocoUected,  threedistrilnited.  Three 
others  gathered  and  distributed  daily  alms  of  the  basket 
{Umdiui),  These  were  for  stnmgers  and  wayfarers — casual 
FcUef  "  for  tbe  poor  of  the  whole  world-"    In  the  Jewish  syn^ 

treasurer  were  elected  annually  with  seven  heads  of  the  con- 
gregation (see  Abraham's  Jeaiik  Lift  >■  Uu  Middit  Afa,  p.  S4>, 
and  sametimea  special  officers  for  the  care  of  the  poor.  A  staff 
of  almoners  was  thus  forthcoming.  In  addition  to  these  coUec- 
tiont  were  the  prula  given  to  the  poor  before  prayert  (Malm.  X. 
15),  and  moneys  gathered  to  help  particular  cases  (tJ.  Jt^ik 
£jfe,  p.  3S2)  by  circular  letter.  There  woe  also  gifts  at  marriaget 
and  funerals;  and  fines  imposed  for  breach  of  tbe  communal 
ordinances  were  reserved  for  the  poor.  Hie  distinctive  feature 
of  the  Jewish  charity  was  the  belief  that  "  the  poor  would  not 
cease  out  of  the  land,"  and  that  therefor*  on  diariuble  grounds 
'uuld  be  made  for ' ' 


lubjccl 


iiry(Maim.' 


...  ;h  we  find  the  foHowlrw 

The  Euchaiinic  oflcrinn.  hbh  coniumcd  at 
:rvea  for  tbe  ab«nl  lice 
ration,  KVc  I  lie  Euchariit, 


inerally  cf-  articles  on  '*Alm 
Jeaii*  EiuycUtatdia). 

source!  of  rehef:  (!■  i'^»'  Vh^Io*:.-^- 

Hitth,  £orly  CiuK 

43.  vi,  I.  and  tbe  Didatlit}.  (>)  Freewill  offerings  and  firn-fcuiis 
and  voluntary  tithes  {Ap,  Cm.  iL  15)  bceaghl  la  the  biihop  and 
uied  for  tbe  pi»f — orptiaiii,  widours,  the  afflicted  and  Uraniers 
in  diiirTMs,  and  for  the  cloiiy.  dtaconcHcs,  Sc.  t3)  CdIIccii«u 
in  ehurchpi  on  Sundays  and  week-days,  aimt-boufl  and  vifta  to 
the  poor  by  woisliippers  at  they  entered  church;  alio  eoUretions 

"  the  cornen."  Sc.  ihc  Kxirca  ol  rdief  in  tbe  Cbfiuian  and  Jewish 
churchei  an  the  lame.  The  lepiistc  jewi>Ji  tilbe  for  the  poor, 
which  (Maiin.  vi.  II,  I3)  might  be  used  in  pn  by  the  doiwr  is 
personal  charity,  diHppefln.  A  voluntary  lithe  renaini.  In  pert 
Died  for  tbe  poor.    We  do  not  bimr  cf  nnpei  and  distraint,  but  in 


oir  ori^ns,   respoiujbilitica  of  truilecahip  also 
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irchciwi 


inM  •hpsdurlt*  a( 
duly  at  gmtlenMi 


3.  Oreit  strcu  is  kid  by  ilic  J( 
10  the  poor  <M«iln.  t  j).  Tht  woman  ms  10  nave  ntsi  iiirauon 
<M»im.  vi.  13).  U  the  ippUant  wai  himgiy  he  wu  id  be  fed, 
ud  Ihcn  eiBDUntd  to  leam  vhctbcr  he  was  1  deceiver  [Maim. 
vii.  6).  Awstma  was  to  be  eiven  aecording  to  the  wont— 
husband — aod  according 
r  widows  and  orphans  the 
'gtcaiungs"  were  Lett.  Both  uc  the  recogniud  objects  of 
iharity  (Malm.  i.  16, 17).  "  The  poot  and  the  orphan  were  lobe 
:inploye<i  in  domestic  afli" 


clothes,  household  things,  i 


II  lor 


I  o(  help.    The  i 


ungofsl 


.  TTie  highest  degree  of 
alnu-Qetd  IMaun.  i.  7)  was  ■  to  yield  support  to  him  who  is 
cast  down,  either  by  means  of  gifts,  or  by  loan,  or  by  commerce, 
or  hy  procuting  for  him  traffic  with  others.  Thus  his  band 
becometh  (trengthened,  eiempl  from  the  neceisily  ol  soUdting 
luccDui  from  sny  created  hang." 

If  wc  compare  Ibe  Cbrislian  methods  we  find  but  slight 


diffen 


.    The  J 


>  of  "  Give 


U  he  bath  paid  the  last 


farthing."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  bislK^  U 
worthy  of  assistance  iAp.  Cm.  iL  3.  4);  ana  -  u  any  r 
want  by  gluttony,  dnmkenncss,  or  idleness,  be  does  nol 
assistance,  or  to  be  esteemed  a  member  at  the  churcli 
widow  assumes  the  poiilioa  not  only  of  a  icdpient  of  a 
a  church  worker.  Some  were  a  pii\rate  charge,  501 
■DSbtaincd  by  the  cbuieb.  The  tecogniied  "  wide 
maintaioed:  she  was  lo  be  sbty  yean  of  age  (cf,  1  Tim. 
.l^^Co^.iii.t),a^■  ■       ■ 


leu 


asipy  pi 


.    Tbey 


[eiro. 


m  to  have  been  also,  in  part  a 
iind  the  c'       ' 


„.._^ „ ..,_.  ,  er  theory  of  charity 

nss  broad  and  practical — aliin  to  that  of  Maimonides.  "  Love 
all  your  brethren,  performing  to  orphans  the  pact  of  pereotfl,  to 
widows  that  of  husbands,  aQording  tbem  sustenauce  with  all 
kindliness,  arranging  marriages  for  those  who  are  in  their  prime, 

support  tlirough  employment:  giving  work  to  tiie  artificer  and 
alms  lo  the  incapable  "  (Ef.  Ocm.  to  James  viii.). 

4.  The  Jews  in  pre-Christian  and  Talmudic  limes  supported 
the  stranger  ot  wayfarer  by  the  distribution  of  food  {lamJiiii), 
the  strangers  were  lodged  in  piivalc  bouses,  and  there  were  inas 
provided  al  which  no  money  was  taken  (d,  Jaeiih  Li/t,  p.  314). 
Subsequently,  besides  these  methods,  special  societies  were 
formed  "  (or  the  enlenainment  ol  the  resident  poor  and  of 
strangers."  There  were  commendatory  let  Iiis  also.  These  con- 
ditions prevailed  in  the  Christian  church  also.   The  XmodocMeum, 

cedents,  was  the  Gist  form  of  Christian  hospital  both  for  strangers 
and  for  membeis  of  the  Christian  churches.    In  the  Christian 

4<h  centuiy.  among  the  Jews  not  till  the  ijth.    The  chaiitiei 

We  may  now  compare  the  conceptions  of  Jews  and  Christians 
on  charily  with  those  of  the  Gredta.  Hiere  aie  two  chief  ei- 
fhwjL  poneuts  of  the  diverse  views — Aristotle  and  St  Paul; 
Jtwlit  fot  to  simplify  the  hsues  we  refer  to  them  only, 
■w  Thoughts  such  as  ArisIoUi '  .... 


ii!(i8s-i 


Bd  by  Cice 


inhaDe 


theory  of  charity  i 


I  to  think,  have  perhaps  tnan  than  any  oiber 
.  absrJute  lapse  into  the  materialism  of  alms- 
Eve  think  of  St  Frauds,  Che  greateat  oS  a  group 
g  reality  in  life,  revived  charily;  but  to  the 
might  almost  be  said  that  since  Aristotle  and 


and  moral  issues  which  Dr  Chalmen  explained  and  Oiiutraled. 
The  problem  turns  on  tbc(niicepIion(i)  of  purpose,  (1)  of  the 

social  life.  To  the  Greek,  01  at  least  lo  Cicek  phUosos^iic 
thought,  purpoae  vii  the  meuuie  of  goodness.  To  hare  do 
purpose  ou.  »  tax  as  the  particular  act  was  coDc«ncd,  to  be 
simply  irratioiiali  and  the  ksa  definite  the  pui]»se  the  moie 
irrational  the  act.  This  anception  of  purpose  was  the  touch- 
stone of  family  and  sodtl  life,  and  of  the  civic  Hfe  also.  In  na 
s|dicie  could  goodnea*  be  irrational.  To  say  that  it  was  without 
purpose  was  to  tay  that  it  was.  without  naKty.  So  far  as  the 
actor  was  concerned,  the  main  purpose  of  tight  action  was  the 
good  of  the  soul  (4"^);  and  by  the  Mol  was  tneant  the  bctta 
self.  "  the  ruling  part  "  aeihig  in  harmony  with  every  facnhy 
and  funciioo  of  the  man.  With  faculiia  caoManily  trained  and 
developed,  a  higher  Ufe  was  gradually  devdi^ied  in  the  sooL 
We  att  thus,  it  might  be  said,  what  we  become.  The  sates  si 
the  higher  Ufe  are  wiiUb  us.  The  issue  is  whether  wt  will  cfie* 
them  and  pan  in. 

Consistent  with  this  is  the  aodal  purpose.  Love  or  frfeoddiip 
is  not  conceived  by  Arisiule  eic«pt  in  nlation-  to  aocsal  life. 
Society  is  baaed  on  an  inieichange  of  aenlcea.  This  intercbange 
in  one  series  of  acts  we  call  justice;  in  anotfaer  IricDdsliip  or 
love.  A  man  cannot  be  |usc  unless  be  haa  acquired  a  certain 
character  or  habit  of  mind;  and  hence  no  just  man  will  act 
without  knowledge,  previous  delibtratioD  and  definlta  porposb 
So  also 'will  a  Irjend  lulfil  these  condllioDl  In  his  acta  ot  love  or 
friendship.  In  the  love  existing  between  good  men  there  a 
continuance  and  et{uality  of  service;  but  in  the  case  of  bene- 
factorandbcne&tcd.indeedsof  charity,  in  fad,  there  ism  such 
equality.  The  satisbclion  is  on  ooe  side  but  often  not  on  the 
other.  (Tbedileinma  is  one  that  is  pressed,  though  not  lalislac- 
torily,  in  Cicero  and  SencCB.)  The  reason  for  thb  will  be  laoBd. 
Aristotle  suggests,  in  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  ncs 
experience  in  action.  We  realiu  ourscives  in  our  deeds— throw 
ourselves  into  them,  as  people  say;  and  this  is  haCTMDCsfc 
What  we  make  we  hke:  it  is  part  of  us.  Ob  the  other  haad, 
in  the  pennn  benefited  there  may  be  no  ooneaponding  actsoo, 
and  in  so  far  as  there  is  net,  there  is  no  eichaage  of  servicE  or  the 
conientmeni  that  arises  from  it  The  "Wf  "  ol  the  tcdpieat 
is  not  drawn  oat.  On  the  contrary,  he  may  be  inade  worse, 
and  feel  the  uneasiness  and  discontent  that  result  fmm  this. 
In  truth,  to  comjdete  Aristotle's  argument,  the  good  deed  00  osw 
side,  as  it  represents  the  best  self  of  the  benefactor,  should  oa  the 
other  side  draw  out  the  best  self  of  the  person  benefited.  And 
vrhecB  there  is  not  ultimately  this  result,  there  is  twt  cilectsn 
friendship  or  charity,  and  consequently  there  is  do  pecscsial  or 
social  satisfaction.  The  point  may  be  pushed  sensevhat  further. 
In  recent  developments  of  charitable  work  the  teim  "  fricskdly 
visitor  "  is  applied  10  persons  who  endeavour  u  help  famDics 
ia  dialiets  on  the  lines  of  associsted  chanly.  It  lepicseats  the 
work  of  cbaiity  in  one  definite  light.  So  far  as  the  rdaticm  is 
mutual,  it  cannot  at  tbc  oulaet  be  said  id  eiisL  The  diuitabte 
friend  wishes  to  befriend  another;  but  at  first  there  suy  be  no 
reciprocal  feeling  of  frimd^ip  on  the  olhet'a  pan — iulefd. 
such  a  feebng  nay  never  be  created.  The  eSort  to  miprocate 
kindness  by  becoming  what  the  friend  desires  may  be  too  painlal 
to  make.  Or  the  two  may  be  oa  diSeieni  planes,  one  not  tcaOy 
befriending,  but  giving  without  intelligence,  the  other  mt  leaDy 
endeavouring  to  change  bis  nature,  hut  receiving  bdp  solely 
with  a  view  to  immediate  advantage.  The  would-be  befrieoder 
may  begin  "  despsiring  of  no  man,"  expecting  nothing  in  return; 
but  if.  in  fact,  there  is  never  any  kind  of  return,  the  friendship 
actually  fails  of  its  purpose,  and  the  "  friend's  "  aatisfactiac  is 
lost,  except  in  that  ho  may  "  have  loved  ouicb."     In  any  use. 
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■ccordiiig  to  this  Ibeory  fiieniM^,  leva  tad  chuity  reprewDl 
■ht  mood  from  which  tpiing  >Ddal  icu,  iIh  value  oi  which  will 
dipead  on  [be  knowled^,  ilelibcntioo  lod  puipcoc  vith  which 
they  ue  doH,  and  icccndinsly  u  tbcy  ncqiiin  vslue  os  thli 
■ccouoc  will  ihcy  ^VE  luting  ittisliiclion  to  both  panin. 

St  Paul'i  pcoiiioa  ia  diScnnt.  He  leemi  at  &nt  sight  to  ignon 
the  atatr  Ind  aod»J  life-  He  laya  itrcs  on  motive  force  rather 
than  on  puiposc  He  ^eaks  ai  an  outsider  Co  the  icate,  though 
techaicaily  a  citisen.  His  mind  aanunee  towards  it  the  enemaJ 
Judaic  poKition,  as  though  he  belonged  to  a  society  of  seltlen 
(rdfum).  Also,  as  he  expects  the  millenDium,  K>dal  life  and 
ill  needsan  not  UK>erinost  in  his  thoughts.  He  coniidere charity 
in  relation  lo  a  community  ol  ietiow-believers — drawn  togEther 
in  congregations.  His  theory  spring  fiom  this  lodsJ  base,  though 
9  life  l;self.    He  it  inleot  on  creating  a  spiricual 


Hecc 


loCtt 


tcrlil  penonalily."  It  transcends  the  soul  (<f'i>xg)i  and  is  the 
Chriit  liie.  the  ideal  and  sfuitual  life.  Christians  participate 
in  )t,  aad  they  thus  become  pirt  of  "  the  body  of  Christ," 

The  void  represents  the  love  that  is  instinct  with  reverence, 
ud  not  love  (M>is)  which  may  have  in  it  some  quality  of  passion. 
Tliis  love  is  the  bfe  of  "  the  body  of  Christ."  Therefore  no  act 
done  without  it  is  a  living  act^iut,  on  the  contrary,  must  be 
dead — an  act  in  which  no  part  of  the  ideal  life  is  blended.  On  the 
individual  act  or  the  purpose  no  stress  is  laid.  It  ii  assumed  that 
love,  because  it  is  of  this  Intense  and  enlled  type,  will  find  the 
true  purpose  in  the  particular  act.  And,  whenllieeipectsticnat 
the  miilMijiium  pasted  away,  the  theory  of  tliis  ideal  charity 
nmaiaedaaamotive  force  available  far  whaicvn  new  conditions, 
spiritual  or  social,  night  ariK.  Itlevertheiess,  no  sooner  docs  this 
charily  toncb  sodal  condiiians,  than  the  necessity  asserts  Itself 
of  submitting  to  the  Umii«tiocs  which  knowledge,  deliberation 
■nd  purpose  impose.  This  view  bad  been  depreciated  or  ignored 
by  Christians,  who  have  been  content  to  rely  upon  the  stnngth 
of  their  motives,  or  perhaps  have  not  realized  what  the  Creeks 
undenlood,  that  society  was  a  natural  acgnnbia  (Arist,  PtI. 
1IS3*),  which  d*¥elo[»,  fails  or  prtBpers  in  accordance  wilh 
de&nite  laws.  KerKC  endless  failure  in  spile  of  some  success, 
jr  love,  whether  weidcaiiu:  it  as  dyini  or  consider  it  a  socinl 


>t  be  love  I 
ought,  be  h. 


It  cannot,  eicept 
slify  the  indulgence 
ol  emotion  irrespective  ol  moral  and  social  results-  Vet,  tliough 
this  falal  error  may  have  dominated  thought  for  a  long  time,  it 
U  hardly  poasibie  to  attribute  it  to  St  Paul'fj  theory  of  charity 
Ithea  the  very  practical  nature  of  Judaism  and  early  Christianity 
is  considered.  In  his  view  the  toisundentanding  could  not  arise. 
And  to  create  a  world  or  "  body  "  of  men  and  women  linked  to- 
gether by  love,  even  though  it  be  outside  the  normal  life  of  the 


cnity,  w 


for  "  Socrates  ai 
I  itis  b). 


IT  It  (so  far  as 
Lie  held  to  be 
Iship  (Mia),  " 


I  achieved]  » 


IKK  Jnta  iheJChiiHiaa  duircb.    Pnyer,tbtpclii>iinandlbepuq|in( 

Ihese  formed  part  of  the  discipline  that  was  to  cmtr  the  rcll^oui 
mood.  Alms  haactforth  beeonn  a  deSnte  pan  d  (he  nligioai 
diKipline  and  service-  Hunility  andnoyeity  hereafter  appear  as 
yoked  virliiea,  and  many  problems  of  charity  are  rai^  in  rnnrd  ro 
(hem-  Theiion-ChristiannolessthantheChriitiiinwartdapnm:Liied 
m«e  and  more  the  need  of  eelf-dlsHpliiie  (Umu):  anrl  it  wens 

of  reiovigotating  loeiety  Ksrehed  for  the  rem«ly  rather  in  the 

conditioiis.  Hiving  no  object  of  this  kind  as  iln  mark,  almteiving 
jtook  the  piact  of  ^ricy,  aod.  aa  Cbristianity  triumphed,  the  mmily 


as  the  means  of  the  rich  m 


le  bleoded.    -p?*]^'  'i^  of  the  im 


l/a^'oj  Ci 


hy,  Ac.,  Si  Cvprian  oi 

!;ji^'p!'a3)72^'^My 
,■  penance.  (/*.  154),  i 


>UBh1  is  worked  into  the 
e  Decalo^  ■  "R^ichel! 


'i!n 


er  good  Ihereby  accruing  to  mbers     ^nd  is 

'  others  and  puts  apmniuid  on  iF,  even  though  ih 
X  with  any  deanne  obfeet,  but  rmHy  tor  the 
c  Thua  almialvinE  bccoma  detached  from 
chariiyonihe one sideandfrom social gogdontheothet.  Stilllurther 
IS  i(  vulgariied  by  another  confuiion  of  Ihnught-  It  ii  conndeied 
thai  the  alms  aie  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  ginr,  and  an  reallicd 
as  uich  by  him  in  the  atKr-iKrrid ;  or  evea  that  by  abns  present 
prosperity  may  be  obtained,  or  at  lean  evil  accident  avoided.  Thua 
moli^-cs  were  blended,  as  indeed  they  now  aie,  with  the  resuh  that 
the  gilt  auumed  a  ercaler  importance  than  the  charily,  by  wbiA 
■lone  ihe  gift  thould  have  been  nnctified,  and  its  actual  eflect 
wu  habitually  ovsknked  or  titiled  aa  only  partially  relevanl. 
.  (3)TbcChn>tiaiiniaauniif"hjvinf(lTanJone'sBeighbinirataae'* 
x\f"  Kti  a  standard  ol  charily.  Its  relations  an  Ideahied  accnrd- 
ing  as  the  "  self "  is  understood ;  and  thni  the  good  self  becomea 
the  meaiure  of  charily-  In  this  senie,  the  nobler  the  self  the  oom- 
pleter  the  charityj  and  the  charity  of  the  beat  men,  men  who 
love  and  undentand  their  nci^hDun  ben,  having  lenud  to  thelt 
chief  good.  Is  the  best.  Ihe  msit  efleciual  chanty-  Further.  If  in 
what  we  consider  "  brat "  «  give  but  a  lesser  place  to  social  purpow 

todal  aim  and  our  charity  little  or  no  social  tesuh.  For  this  "  aell." 
however.  reUnon  has  substituted  not  St  Paula  conception  ol  the 
spirit  [rnutm},  but  a  iouT,  conceived  as  endowed  with  a  substantial 
nature,  able  to  enjoy  and  suffer  quasi'materisi  rewards  and  puniih- 
menls  in  the  afteT'Ufe:  and  in  so  far  as  the  tafcgtiard  of  this  soul 

— ,  _L'_.?.!,'!^^'!¥i._v___"j=„^^;^;^j'SSi°ii"ii;t'Hai 

Lave  seen,  the  aid  of  the  poor 
■Ef,  but  aaq  means  by  which 
J  mow  and  "  makes  (Sod  his 
lists  the  quettjan  nf  lewaid 

°rawaAl™  h!^  v^  be  HKd 


of  charitable  action  haa 
Tbe  problem  thus  han 


The  in 


its  post-mortal  consequences  to  himself 
chiefly  in  Ihe  act  itself-     Nor,  as  the  in 

3lit™"'^?h5 


icthedc 


with  _what  objec 

is  thus  practised,  aimm 
ESS.    It  ii  indeed  alien  I 


_ .itdlignice   be   q 

r|;,by  whom?  --■-   -■-" 

ulicrai  rniil'ts'tobow-  '  In  so  I 

u  out  of  sympathy  with  social  progret 

Next  alio  the  self-contained,  lelf^sustalned  poverty  that  will  have 
no  relief  and  does  without  it,  is  outside  the  range  of  in  thought  and 
undenUndiM.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  this  almsgiving  is  equally  in- 
cauble  of  innuencing  iheweakand  Che  vicious;  and  those  who  ace 

understand  nor  the  moral  energy  to  support  so  that  they  shall  not 
fall  out  of  Ihe  ranks  of  Ihe  self^upporting.     It  believes  that  " 

p„^..  _.n _,  .i-.Jl":.      .-ji_j„..  1 

might  I 


ellects  of  charity,   this  ii 


872 


h  the  congRf^tioiud  ine«1fi.(ijT  d^Anu)  and  the  EudULriiti 
i  under  the  supeiviuon  ot  no  sfngle  officer  or  bishop.    Out 

of  ttiis  was  dEvclopcd  a  syileni  o[  relief  oiDtrolkd  by 
^7^  a  bishop,  who  wai  asiisled  chieBy  by  deaoins  ot 
fViW  presbylen,  while  the  drfiirai.  consiatiDg  of  offering 
'  laid  before  the  altar,  still  remained.    Substquently 

UJJ    the  meal  was  separated  from  the  sacramcnl,  and 

beotiDc  A  dole  of  food,  or  po<»  people's  meal — e-i-  in 
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and  their  >lnu  (unln  Ihi 


1  in  thumhes   [A.D.  3pi). 


d  the  driiiu  fell  o 


luch 


grcgstional  se 

adminisIratuHi  and  a  transition.  Si  Gregory's  relonns  («.[>.  590) 
lately  developed  it.  The  Drsl  factor  in  the  transition  was  the 
church  fund  tj  the  second  period  ol  Chrislianiiy,  about  Aii.  150 
to  after  loS  (Terlullian,  Af^.  39).  It  Mtvcd  as  a  friendly  fund, 
was  supported  by  voluntary  gifts,  and  was  used  to  luiiour  and 
to  bury  the  poor,  to  help  destitute  and  orphaned  children, 
old  household  slaves  and  those  who  suffcied  for  the  faith.  This 
fund  is  quite  diSerenI  from  the  colltgia  Itnuiarum  ot fuaoslica 
of  the  Romans,  which  were  societies  to  which  the  Diemben  paid 
stipub  led  sums  at  staled  periods,  for  funeral  benefits  or  for  com- 
tnon  meals  Q.  P.  Waltzing,  Carpomlimii  frcfcsiiimntllti  cha 
Ui  Romaintj  i.  jtj).  It  represents  the  charitable  centre  round 
which  the  parocjiial  system  developed.  That  system  wai 
adopted  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  but  in 
Rome  Ih*  diaconate  probably  remained  ccntraliied.  At  the 
end  of  the  4tb  century  Pope  AnasUsius  had  founded  deaoonriea 
in  Rome,  and  endowed  them  laigcly  "  to  meet  the  frequent 
demands  o(  the  diaconate,"  Ciegoty  two  hundred  years  later 
teotganiied  the  system.  He  divided  the  fourteen  old  "  regioni " 
into  seven  ccdesiaatical  districts  and  thirty  "  titles  "  (or  parishes). 
The  parishes  wen  under  the  charge,  of  nity-^  priests;  tlie 
diiliicta  wen  eleemosynary  divisions.  Each  was  pUccd  under 
the  charge  of  a  deacon,  not  (Greg.  Ep.  xi.  and  uviii.)  utider  the 
priests  (^fiiyhnn'fiifdriil.  Over  the  deacons  was  an  archdeacoi 
It  was  ttic  duty  of  the  deacons  to  care  for  the  poor,  widow 
orphans,  wards,  and  old  people  of  their  several  districts.  The 
Inquired  in  regard  to  thosewhowere  relieved,  and  drew  up  undi 
the  guidance  of  the  biibop  the  register  of  poor  (mafrku/a). 
Only  tikese  received  regular  relief.  In  each  district  was  an 
hospital  or  office  for  aim-,,  of  which  the  deacon  had  charge, 
SBsisted  by  a  steward  (or  oeiinmnij).  Here  food  was  giwn  and 
meals  were  taken,  the  sicli  and  poor  wcmDainlaincd,  and  orphan 
or  foundling  children  lodged.  The  churches  of  Rome  ai 
other  large  towns  possened  considerable  estates, "  thepatrii 

e  belonged  estates  in  Sicily 


Qtinued 


conquered.    Fouj 


IS  they  had  done  since  Sidly 
a  year  (Milman,  Lot.  Chrisl.  li 
ine  snares  of  the  (i)  clergy  and  papal  ofbceis,  (i)  churchf 
monasteries,  and  (j)  "  hospitals,  deaconiiea  and  ecclesiastical 
wards  for  the  poor,"  were  calculated  in  money  and  distribi 
■nd  the  first  day  in  every  month  St  Gregory  distributed  ti 
pixir  in  kind  com,  wine,  cheese,  vegetables,  bacon,  meal,  fish 
and  oil.  Hie  sick  and  infirm  were  superintended  by  peisons 
appointed  to  inqwct  every  street.  Before  the  pope  sat  down  to  bis 
own  meal  a  portion  was  separated  and  sent  out  to  the  hungry  at 
bis  door.  The  Roman  /Urbj  had  thus  become  the  poor  of  Chrirt 
[feupau  Chriili),  and  under  that  title  were  being  fed  by  cinco 


u  Is  ScotUdi  tomi, 
al  lines,  were  paid  i^Uy  or  in  part  to  > 

thought  still  prevnlledl 

On  lines  tlmilar  to  these  the  oipnintion  of  poor  rdief  in  the 
iddle  ages  waa  developed.  In  the  provinces  in  the  later  empire 
le  senate  or  tfrffjr  itcitritiMm  were  responsible  for  the  public 
rovisioflingof  the  tDwna  (Fnstel  de  Coidangei,  £a  Goiifcfviiujw, 

351),  and  DO  doubt  the  care  of  the  poor  would  thtia  in  some 
leasure  devolve  on  them  In  timea  of  aordty  or  distiao.  Qi 
le  religions  side,  on  the  other  band,  the  chntchea  would  probably 
t  constant  ccatrea  of  almsgiving  and  relief;  and  then,  further, 
hen  the  Roman  mnnidpal  ayatem  had  decayed,  eadi  dtiun 
IS  in  Charlemagne's  time,  741-814)  ma  reqnirtd  to  mppnt  his 
nn  dependants^^  step  suggestive  of  mudi  after-history. 

The  change  in  sentiment  and  method  could  haidh-  be  mnte 
ftinvly  marked  than  by  a  comparison  of  "  the  Ttctkint "  »ith 
L  Ambroic'i  (JM-J97), ''  Dut«  o«  the  deny  "  (Oa  Cljiciii  Wuk- 

3w  an  endeavour  to  find  a  rcatoned  bMis'for  charitaUe  actios. 
auperism  is  reco^nind.  "  Never  was  the  greed  ol  beggars  grtatcr 
lan  it  ii  now.  .  .  ,  They  want  to  empty  the  pum  of  the  jpoer. 
1  deprive  them  of  the  means  nf  npparL  Not  coatent  with  a  iltlb 
ley  aik  for  moie.  .  .  .  With  lies  about  thair  livea  they  ask  f« 
irLher  sums  of  money."  "  A  method  Id  fiviog  ia  aeccsaary."    But 

.  .L .: 1.  .1 :.  i:..i :j[eacy.    Libeialhy  is 

peo|Aeia ■- 


needy."    Everywhere  II 

ihroueh  Cicem's  Dc  fj^ciu,.ibe  dociiine 


much  harm  withui  the  body, 
kept  alive  a  hojde  of  vagianl  ■ 
in  this  de|»rtmenl  at  least  the 
j-._^_,- J  _  _,___  Jij^owlefTge 


hardly  b 

«i«tlwy  cmini 

ind  pmenderv    1 


chatici 


srkedoi 


JoKph.  who  made  the  people  An. 
would  hav«  given  up  culllvatlnf 

of  what  is  another'i  often  t— ' 

tine  inspired  the  theology 

boofc.  stands  for  the  charii 

aarakened  the  intellifenoe  1 

InC 
Thecc 


nde  the  proMeiB  is  Dot 
acipie  of  ^urky  or  ef 

. — . ..  ...„:  in  the  iawatifaiiDL 

ecooDmics  H  charity  in  tbe  pratw  iJ 
buy  the  com,  foe  olberwiae  "  Ibfy 


world  to  wider  isr 


Pohapa,  aa  St  AQfiB- 
It^riwxl  ol  St'pi^ 


I  of  tl 


A  haft 


itive  force,  aiika 


eshadsu 


Tshadbt 


idlhedr 


which    ; 


a!  gift , 


esidcs  tl 


in  of  relief.  S(  Chrytostoa 
rise  ol  any  new  adrninistni 
tnt.  He  appeal  to  give  alms  is  constant, 
,sel  on  charitable  work  is  nl.  Tlie  pct^ 
ics,  and  imperial  gitti,  ami,  allairanfa 
reasuty  granted  for  the  poor  and  needy, 
so  gold  pounds  (rather  more  than  £n»l 


D  Jewish  and  early  Christian  precedent, 
isited  the  sicli  of  Iheii  day  we  do  ni 


begging  and  the  almsgiving  at  the  church  doors.  "  Tbelaad 
Id  not  support  the  buy  and  valiant  beggars."  There  wete 
lie  works  provided  for  them;  if  they  refused  to  work  M 
n  they  were  to  be  driven  away.  The  ^ck  might  visit  tie 
.  ilal,  but  must  be  regiilertd  and  sent  back  (a.d.  jEi):  the 
,    sturdy  beggar  wu  coDdemned  to  slavery.    So  little  did  alM 


I  Hcnu  to  hive  prodoad 
s  the  OTsaniatlon  at  lilt 

t  period  wu  tlic  otaMuh- 


cSect.    And  in  the  Eut 

no  finnnen  of  puipOK  such  u  l«l 
chuich  «nd  of  duciuble  rditi  nndt 
Another  nwvemcnl  at  the  Bynntii 
ment  of  the  endowed  chuiiy.  The  JennsniyiBjoguewngiervea 
at  ■  plKe  for  the  rectplion  trf  stranger)— «  religious  {uoioxnlr. 
Probsbly  the  ilnngcis  rrfened  to  in  "  Ihl  ToHiitte"  were  » 
enlertaiDed,  The  tAble  of  the  biahori  snd  ■  room  io  hii  house 
tetvtd  ii  the  guelt-cliiuBber,  lor  which  aflerwards  i  sepirste 
building  wu  inilitulcd.  In  the  Eut  the  Jewish  chiritible 
inn  first  appein,  snd  there  took  plsce  the  csrliesl  extension  of 
institutions,  Thcte  wss  prohsLLy  a  denuod  for  an  elsbontion 
of  institutions  as  social  changes  made  themselves  felt  in  the 
churches.  We  have  seen  tliit  in  the  case  of  the  lerini.  Sunilar 
changes  would  aSecI  other  brincha  of  cluritable  work.  The 
hos)»lal  (*«if  ifdJuiM,  iaotnx&ir)  is  defined  si  a  "  lioiue  of 
God  in  which  strangers  who  lack  hoqiiulily  an  received" 
(Suicerus,  naaur.),  a  home  separated  from  the  church;  and 
round  the  church,  out  of  the  primitive  fiiatex^iar  of  early 
Christian  times  and  the  entcTtiinmcM  of  strangers  at  the  ho  uses 
mily,  would  grow  up  other 
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tf  Pkrytla.  1. 1.  iig)in  imcrinlian  mentions  1  beqixst  [nooiblyby 
•  f  >._'.::, ,1  .~.i.rn>iiiidl(™i»i>")of  IhepresiJentioflliedyer. 

legacy  ahall  becorne  tSe  properly  of  the  ^Id  for 
gi;  and  in  the  Hme  way  abeqtieat  islell  in  Rome 


mhyCon 


10  leave 


.  roperty  to  the  Church.  The  churches  were  thus  placed  in  the 
tame  position  as  pagan  temples,  and  though  aubscquenlly 
Valentinun  (a.d.  J7g)  withdrew  the  pemuulon  on  account 
of  the  shameless  legicy-hunting  of  the  dctgy,  in  that  period 
much  mi»t  have  been  done  to  endow  church  and  chatiisblo 
iiutitutions.  In  the  same  poiod  grew  to  its  height  (he  passion 
lor  monaslkism.    This  aflected  the  parish  and  the  endowed 

tends  to  disappear,  eicept  where,  as  in  Rome,  there  is  an  elabor- 
ate syMem  of  relief.    ■■      ■       ■  ■       ■ 


cupy  It 


dpositji 


il,  periiaps  to  be  tolerated,  b 


considered  "  in  itself  an  ei 

the  clergy  was  prohibited,  men,  eieept  those  m  c 
and  women  would  join  regular  monastic  ha 
as  almoner,  would  disappear,  and  the  ^'  wide 
would  become  nuns.  Thus  there  would  grow 
m  livingsegregsledininstitul 


ilelj 


racier.    It 

not  only  foi 
;  by,  but  ab 


(In  the  first  ui 
cersarenot  nienti 
hospital  C^CKlflr,  n 


■pnngs  up  a 


:t  Basil  at  Caesarea  thei 
Four  kinds  ptincipally  ai 
;i)  the  guest.houses  (Em 


_      _      .      colony  of  i. 
menlkined  in  the  Theodosiin  code; 
iox'to);  (i)lhepoot.housea(irux' 
were  housed  and  maintained  (the  Traxtuw  was  a  general  tetm 
also  applied  to  all  houses  for  the  poor,  the  aged,  oiphaos  and 
sick);  (3)  there  were  orphanages  (Ao^wi^tioiStio)   for  orphans 
and  wards;  and  (4)  there  were  houses  for  Lnlinl  children  (j9pt4o- 
T^B^is).    Thus  a  large  niunbcr  of  endowed  charities  bad  gn 
tip.    This  new  movement  ll  is  necessary  to  consider  in  cormexi 
with  the  law  relating  10  religious  properly  and  bequests,  in 
bearing  on  the  rule  of  the  monasteries,  and  in  its  effect  on  I 
family. 


ln.umilarpa.ilio 
Ik  mutual  aid  ■ocielii 
these  KKietiH  waul 
'.CitiuaiidBiilufrU 


Topertyof  itsDwn.    Property  could  only  belefl  (oinainhoriied 


M  ihefiteMa  or  properly  of  the  slalt. 
met  hod  at  endowment,  transferred 
d  of  public  property,  and  then  look 


10  the  poor  in  any  shape  or  form,  m  writing  or  withnui  it.  Later 
fa.D.  470  dorulioni  0*  every  kind,  "to  lb*  person  of  any  rnarlyr. 
or  apoirle,  or  prophet,  or  the  holy  angels,"  for  building  an  oratory 

pDor-houtfs  frTw)(4r«) — the  bishop   or  sreward  being  compertnt 

buinns  of.  so  lolidi  (Hy  about  {19.  ids.)  to  2  church,  ^nl  ({» 

sums.  If  reqislcrcd,  were  also  legaliied-  So  (a.o.  539)  property 
mielil  be  fiven  for  "chuichea,  hostels,  poor-houses,  infant  and 
or^ian  homes,  and  liomee  for  the  aged,  or  any  sueh  eommunify  " 
ttrniorlimni).  even  though  not  regislere<l,  and  such  property  wqt 


s,  beloni 


was  left  "  to  Christ  our  I  jmf."  ihe  1 


Clurilahl 


Ic  properly  w£ 


eelcdastkal  Inslllutii 

Ither  laws  preserved 
nd  checked  negtigem 


of'Jiie'"     r  ■■ 
7<%ril^ail.  __.  ...__,_..  ...,,..  __^,.  ■- . 

,...,.    ■KTword  "^l™ ■■' 

iven  to  pious  uses,  and  as  i  kind  of  publio 

I  by  virtue  of  a  general  rule  of  Taw."  On 
necessary  to  confer  a  juristic  petsonalliy. 
r  retuUtcd  alicnalioo  ("■'■■  .^-  *°-  SOT, 
■s  of  large  ■nn:>pcr1ics,  wilh_  the  c^oni  and 

fipitoiiand  (dLi>.3s7)it  was  stipulated  that  whatever  IheyaccruiRd 
by  thrift  or  trading  should  be  used  for  (he  service  of  the  poor  and 
needy,  though  what  (hey  acquired  from  rhe  labour  of  (heir  slaves 

a  pfofi(  of  religion  irtliginit  luertm). 

Thus  grew  up  the  system  of  endowed  charities,  which  with 
certain  modificaitons  continued  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and,  though  il  assumed  different  forms  in  conneiion  with  gilds 
and  munlcipolilles,  in  Englcnd  !l  still  retains,  partially  at  least, 

relief  parallel  ID  the  more  personal  almsgiving  of  the  parish. 

Monasticisra,  in  acting  on  men  of  strong  character,  endowed 
them  with  a  double  strength  of  will,  and  to  men  like  St  Gregory 
it  seemed  to  give  back  with  administrative  power  the  relentless 
firmness  of  Ihe  Roman.  In  the  East  it  produced  the  turbulent 
soldiery  of  Ihe  church,  in  the  West  its  missionaries;  and  each 
mission.monsslery  was  a  centre  of  relief.  But  whatever  the 
dered,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
m  the  social  standpoint,  though  out  of 
jlional  work  we  may  10  '    ' 


l^lifylh^ 


a  almost . 


aling  a  class  posscsted  of  ki 
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fiinforndicion- 

•4  alt,  In  tlH  atil'ny  an 


u1  inli  of  II 


'  diy.     Unlike  the  fri 


MonulidBm.had  dd  thought 


pciiHila(ionir**iln»uin(l  '"i  in  hik  of  ihvcch  Icallni  Marjviaa 
U-D- 4^0  bid  10  forUd  woDco  ban  ulunflha  vtd  before  (any,  and 
la  lequu*  die  inu^i^  st^widon.  wOtct  to  ■  line  latlnt  al 

mtSelimilj-^i' 


e  the  leouriHe  ot  widon.  lagiect  to  ■  l^e  lotff 
(Hgdikin,  Jla6'  ami  br  /noAn,  ii.  uo).    Mgiual 


ndJvnwci 


.._ with  tb  Kicid  (oaL 

Dodnu  wbs  dcHcctaie  tlirift  ud  an  a 
Cimity.  the  onoki,  believiu  thit  mwriai 
ineiaV.  if  dui  ii^.  u  would  at  time* 

el  bntth  to  th*  ei)niinu»My  and  a  wcH^orii,  _  .. 

abb  (eriiis.  fiy  Cte  asKdotil'iHMBKlc  noveneiit  Ibe  imnliiuia 
lora  ol  ChriUlanily  ma  deaalunliied.  Amenf  the  Ncular  cleny 
the  telilly  of  the  pobiImi  ai  betmeeD  nen  and  vonea  fcvcaled 
itieK  in  rebtlona  which  bang  uakallowcd  aad  uaieestnlied  bei;uiH 
■bo  dtmdisi.  Bu  wkk  <baii  all,  it  piuhed  ehithy  baa  ki 
pivot.  For  tnia  no  nwnBatcrirt  or  iutitationa,  «  doninalioa  of 
religioil*  belief,  coald  atone.  The  cbuich  that  with  eo  fine  an  in- 
lentilr  of  purpoae  bad  toalend  chauily  and  maniate  wai  betnylnf 
It*  tnwl.  It  waa  out  ol  touch  with  the  primal  unit  of  aocial  life.  Ibe 
child-Kbooi  ol  dawning  habita  and  [be  loving  economy  of  tbe  home, 

word.    Tlie  boBie  and  in  HKciiuoaa  no  longer  retained  Ibeir  t*e- 

depncialed  ■«■  Knneiiniea,  one  would  Ihinit  quite  fOTfoIien. 

We  may  aik,  tlim,  Whil  were  the  mults  of  charily  at  the 
clHcof  Ibe  period  wtikb  aidi  wIili  St  Cngaiyand  tbefoundingof 
the  medieval  chuichP— lor  if  Ihc  charily  ia  nflecied  In  the  iad>l 
good  the  leaults  ibould  be  manifau     Economic  and  tocial 
conditioiu  were  advene.     Wilh  leiMncd  trade  the  middle  cl>» 
waa  dccsylni  (Dill,  Roman  Socirly  in  Oi  Last  Ctnlury  e/  iIk 
WiiUrn  Empire,  p.  204)  and  a  icUiah  aiitloctacy  tiling  up.    Muni- 
cipal mpmuihiliiy  had  been  taied  to  eilineiion.    Ibe  public 
Kivicc  waa  rarrupt.     Tbt  rich  evaded  laiation,  the  poor  were 
oppieucd  by  it.    lline  were  lawi  upon  lawi,  endeavoui 
UDdcipin  the  Inmewoik  ol  1  decaying  society.    Sodcly 
bankrupt  oi  tlull— and  the  skill  of  a  generation  hai  a  cloie  bearing 
on  its  charitable  adminiilration.     While  hmiritali  increased, 
medicine  «u  unprogreuive.    Iliere  weie  miHrable  yeara  of 
[unine  and  pestilence,  and  constant  wan.     The  are  ol  the 
poomdaMel,  and  ullimalelyol  the  people,  WM  the  chatgeoll' 
church.    The  church  itrengthened  the  feeling  of  kindnex  i 
those  In  want,  widows,  orphans  and  the  sick.    It  lessened  t 
degradation  of  the  "  actmaes,"  and,  ctK>penting  with  Sti 
opinion,  abolished  the  ilaughtir  of  the  gladintoriii  showa. 
created  a  popular  "dogmatic  lyslem  and  moral  disciplim. 
which  paganism  failed  10  do;  but  it  produced  no  prophet  of 
charity,  such  as  enlarged  the  moral  imapnation  of  the  Jc 
It  i»n>omed  sUi  "'  '""  """ '  '"  -"■--■-•-- 


parish,  and  the  oae  of  tithe  and  chtnch  property  for  poir 
tt;  and  (1}  tbe  revirion  of  the  theny  of  charity,  with  lahici 
auociated  the  namei  of  St  Augtntine  (354-430),  St  Bcncdiit 
(480-541),  St  Bernard  (io«i-ii53),  St  Pnndi  (iiSi-izj6),  aaii 
St  ThomaiAquinai  (1115-1174).  (3)  There  loUowi,  in  refenm 
chiefly  to  En^aiid,  a  iketcb  of  the  dependence  ol  the  poor  uoder 
fcudaJum,  the  charltiei  of  the  parish,  the  moDastery  usd  the 
lieval  syitem  of  endowed  charity;  tlw  tile  d 
gild  and  mtiskiftal  charities;  Ihe  decadence  at  the  cla^  c^  tbe 
Sth  century,  and  the  aiaiuioiyendeavoumo  cope  wilh  FOnKaiic 
lifficulti^  which,  In  the  iCth  century,  led  to  the  ffaiaMishtTwni  c4 
statutory  serfdom  and  the  poor-lawa.  New  etements  affect  the 
problem  of  charity  in  the  tTth  and  iKIh  cenluriea;  but  jt  u  P4( 
AO  much  to  say  that  almost  all  thae  headings  npretmt  phases 
■I  thought  or  iniiiiutioni  which  in  later  fonni  are  iDtcrwovm 
•ilh  the  charitable  Ihoughl  and  eodeavoon  of  the  i«nciii  day. 
Naturally,  two  methods  of  relief  havt  usually  been  ptwnioeBt: 
■eiief  administered  locally,  chiefly  to  residents  En  their  own 
homes,  and  relief  administered  in  an  instiiutlon.  At  T^^m^t 
the  time  ol  Charlemagne  (741-814)  the  syttetn  ol  *■< 
idielwaspaiochial,  coBsisiiiig  principally oJanhtance  !.*'?''* 

the  hiHiM.    Alter  that  time,  except  probably  in 
England,  the  inititntlonal  method  appears  to  have  predamluated. 
■nd  the  mooistery  ot  hospital  hi  one  Icntn  u  ■notba-  fndually 

The  tynem  o(  parochial  chari 
' thrcecoodidons:  (he  positiod 
eieemoeynajy  u "'  '"""  "'"" 

be  called  an  tcclttiaKical  poot-iaw.    The  aflalr 

or  congrefation  wen  supenntended  by  a  bishop.  To  deal  with  Ibe 
ouElyidS  distrfati  be  detached  ptietts  for  lelignot  worii  and.  as  ia 
itome  and  (774^  Stianburf.  deacona  also  for  the  MhniaiscraiiiA 
of  relief.  OrivnaHv  aU  the  inoone  of  the  chwch  or  ca^tecuu 
waa  paid  Into  one  fund  only,  ol  which  the  bishop  had  c^atn.  and 
this  lund  was  available  pHmarUy  for  chariuble  purposea.  Chim-k 
property  was  tbe  patrimony  of  Ibe  poor.  Id  the  4th  century  <1V. 
Council  of  Carthage.  39a)  the  namn  ol  the  ckrgy  were  cutnrd  « 
'  ■•  aaaesi^  the  pw.  and 
poRioD  (ci.  lUt^I««. 


csoil 

ookthe 

place  of  tl 

the  chore 

;thepbic 

imayhiv 

create 

d  pauperism.    But 
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dvic  and  hereditary  right  to  relief.  As  Ihe  igJonui  stood  hight 
than  the  slave,  »o  did  the  pauper,  sociaUy  at  any  rale,  free  t 
support  hbnself,  exceed  Ihe  catoniu.  Bad  economic  condition 
and  traditions,  and  a  bad  lystem  of  almsgiving,  might  enthral 
him.  Bui  the  way,  at  least,  waa  open;  and  thui  it  became 
possible  that  charity,  working  in  alliance  with  good  ecoDomic 
tnditions,should  in  Ihe  cndaccomplish  Ibe  sdt-support of  society, 
the  independence  ol  the  whole  p«^. 

Pa»i  v.— Medhvai  CBaxrrK  and  its  DcVELoniiNT 

It  remains  to  trace  the  hisloty  ol  thought  and  adminiil  ration 

in  lelatioa  to  (t)  the  development  of  charitable  responsibility  in 


-  „  , a  ol  tbe  b! 

1  ol  the  church  funds,  and  the  oeec  _  

'     '  jq  what  atiaht  almutf 


nived  fro 


the  cbuich  their  daily  poRion  Ici.  Ila 
Sfiftm  Arment^iH.  p.  117).    There  «... 
ig.     Befoft  Ibe  leign  ef  Coutantine  iyo6)  \  en 

-.:■.. D..^ — 1     TbustbeMj^ihiurt 

liety.     By  degnes  Ih* 


lew  ehucbes  nre  buill  (RatiliigB. ,..  ... 
as  has  been  said,  waa  chiefly  a  charitable 
property  ol  tbe  church  was  very  targFl 
beaueits.  and  in  tbe  West  before  Si  Cr 
of  tt  f or  fodr  separate  purposes — Ihe 


-  , ,  and  fv  chimf^buil 

klitalioa.    Apart  from  any  qie 

ra  1^  f ,'.1,1  f/if  alnugivii^p  superviaedby  the  b^hflfc 
Kurch  property,  tbe  oUattoas  (Boatfy 
iihe,  which  at  Erst  waa  used  fc*  the 
I  of  the  church  wisgndaally  exUKM, 
in  the  chief  city  si  •  district  wo^ 
occome  m  turn  loe  motner  cnurch  of  other  tKighbourhoods.  aad  ihe 
bishop  or  priest  of  tbe  mother  chuich  would  come  to  excmie  super- 
vision over  them  and  their  parishes. 

In  France,  which  may  serve  as  a  good  Illustration,  in  the  sih  refr 
tury  (Ratiinger.  D.  IglJ  the  dvlc  organiialion  was  utilised  W  a 
further  change.  The  Romin  provlaoes  were  divided  inio  lam 
areas,  fiwitaUx,  and  these  were  adopted  by  the  church  as  bnlKWs 
parishes  or,  as  we  should  eafl  them,  <Boceses;  and  the  ehid  my 
became  tbs  catbedrd  city.  The  bishop  thus  became  iiiiiiiaiaili 
in  Charlemagne's  time  both  for  Us  own  parish— that  ol  Ihe  meibr 
church^ndfor  the  supervision  ol  the  parishea  in  the  mitat,  and 
BO  for  the  sick  and  needy  of  the  dkcese  gencnlly.  Me  had  to  lake 
charge  ol  the  poor  in  his  own  parish  penonally,  keep  the  tin  ol  ihe 
poor,  and  hodsea  for  the  faoAidess.  Theotberpariiliee  wereat  faw. 
or  in  some  measure,  supported  from  his  faitds,  but  they  acquntf 

CksilimaBne.  who  gave  one  or  more  manses  «  k>ts  d  land  {d. 
Fuilel  de  Cnulanges,  Hill,  ill  inllifaliaiii  ftlilina  it  rssnnst 
FraniM,  p.  Jte)  for  the  auppxl  of  vch  pitufa  (nest.  The  prints 
srerc  required  to  relieve  lhe*f  own  poor  so  that  they  should  noiiiiiy 
inIo  other  cilles  (II.  Counc.  Tours,  jSj),  and  10  provide  food  sail 
lodging  for  strangers.  Tbe  melhoJ  was  indeed  elaborvttd  sad 
became,  hire  the  Jewish,  that  contrediciion  in  terms  ■  cDnputmry 
system  of  charitable  relief.  The  payment  of  lithe  was  enforttd  by 
Charlemagiie.  and  it  bname  1  Icgsl  due  (Counc.  Frankfort.  7911 
Arelat-  794).  At  Ihcsametime  two  other  conditions  were  eniontd 
Each  peis<^  {nnuinii^  fidttiiim  noilrerimt  or  emnrt  thti)  %u 
to  keep  his  own  family,  i.e.  all  dei^endent  on  him — til.  that  is,  ufioa 
his  IrnhoM  estate  (oKsd^asa),  ^id  no  one  vaa  to  fjesums  logiiw 
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paoeduncfcr  the  fcDdjLl  rule.  Thus  the  chareh'i  doty  la  relitvc  them 
bccimc  Iht  nuMMi'  obli|>tioii  to  naintaJn  llwm.  Siirulunrauilr 
the  iclivjiy  ol  the  ektiy.  reniUr  and  acular  iliki.  dwindlnl.  They 
were  tnhoned  to  jncieue  tbeic  ilnu.  The  fcvenun  ind  propcity 
of  "  the  poor  "  ivere  lirgely  turned  la  private  or  partly  KcleEiaiticd 
purpow*.  or  lecuLaritea.     LegarM  went  wholly  to  (he  clcr^.  hot 

and  ol  the  eeoenl  tithe,  only  a  (hinj  or  fourth  part  waa  H3  applied- 
EvcntiiaUy  to  a  large  client,  but  men  eliewhere  than  in  England 
(Rdtiinger,  pp.  J4G.  26g).  the  tithe  ilseif  was  appTopdaled  by  noblct 
or  even  by  the  numaiterrei ;  and  thin  durinf  and  after  iht  lolh 
century  a  new  orfaoiution  of  charity  wii  created  on  noA-panchial 
■KIbodt  of  relief-  AIri%  with  prayer  and  faAiag.  had  aLwan  bcca 
connected  with  penance.  But  the  character  of  the  penilGalia] 
■yatcm  had  altered.    By  the  7th  century  private  penance  iiaduiper- 


IDiil.  C 


.  ,Tti  the  p> 


EK>ney  fins.  fie.  waa  introdueed.  (Cf.  lor  inslince  Cone.  Eibeni  :— 
L<bbeu(  i.  969  (*.D.  lOS).  with  Cone.  Berghimaedenie,  WilUn^ 
Cone.  p_«o  (*.D.  «^.  and  the  Pcnilenlial  (p.  115)  and  Canoni 

were  entered  in  the  above-mentioned  Canoot,  to  erect  a  church,  arid 
if  meau  allowed,  add  10  it  land  .  .  «  to  repair  the  public  roada  .  -  . 
"  todiktrfbute,"  to  help  poor  widow*,  orphau  and  nraagert.rcdcein 
alava,fait.Ac- — acombln^ian  Df"«DadcI«da"wh!chiuff£n(ialine 
of  thouffhi  auch  aa  uLllmalety  found  nprcHOn  in  Ibe  definition  ctf 
cturidn  in  the  Charilable  tlaei  Act  ,af  Oveen  Elizabeth,    The  cpn- 

lundj  be  dnill  ^thTi^hal'^'^ly.  F^  teaer  Jni  ^c(.  Bede  (6m'* 
7M>-  fo<"'>4>  quoted  by  Ratiinger)  Ihe  penalty  was  prayei.  laating 
and  alins^  lor  the  areater  ains — murder,  adultery  and  idolatry — to 
give  up  alL  Thus  white  half-converted  baibariani  were  kept  in 
moral  HibJKlion  bv  material  ponanee.,  the  church  was  Enriched 

institutional  methods  which  were  in  favour,  and  la  which,  on  ibe 
revival  of  relifioui  nrneilneu  in  the  iiihceslaiy.  the  world  looked 

To  undentand  medieval  charily  it  ii  neceauir  to  lelum 

to  St  Augustine-  According  to  him,  the  motive  ol  man  ia  bii 
mt^lKMl  legitimate  effort  10  aasert  himielf  in  tife  was  kive  or 
«n'lilD..r  desire  (fltnar  or  (iipirfo),  "  All  Empubei  were  only 
"^Jl^Sr  evolutions  of  this  typical  charsclerijtlc  "  (Hamach, 
•ruantr-  ff;,,„y  ^f  DafM  (trans.),  v.  iii.);  and  Ibil  wai  10 
•  like  in  the  spiritual  and  the  sentuov*  life.  Happiness  lliul 
depended  on  desjte;  and  desirt  In  turn  depended  on  the 
Tcgulation  of  the  will;  but  the  nllt  was  regulated  luily  by  gnce. 
God  waa  the  if  irtluiifij  nbiUmlia,  and  freedom  waa  Ibe  identity 
of  the  will  with  the  omnipotent  unchanging  nature.  This 
highest  Bring  wai  "  holiness  working  on  the  will  in  the  foim  of 
cjtnnipoltnl  love."  This  love  waa  grace—"  grace  imparling  itself 
in  love,"  Love  (coriMi — charity)  i)  identiAcd  with  justice:  and 
the  will,  (he  goodwin,  is  tove.  The  identity  of  the  will  with  the 
will  of  God  was  attained  hy  communion  with  Him.  The  after- 
life comummated  by  tighl  thit  communion,  which  was  here 
■reached  only  by  (aith.  Such  ■  meibod  of  (boughl  was  eoUrely 
in'-roipeclive,  and  it  turned  the  mind  "  wholly  to  hcfK.ascelidsm 
and  the  contemplalton  ot  God  in  worship."  "Where  SI  Augus- 
tine indulges  in  the  eaporftion  of  practical  piety  be  has  no  theory 
■t  all  of  Christ's  work."  To  charily  on  that  side  he  added 
nothing.  In  the  iilh  centurr  there  was  a  levivat  of  [»e<y,  which 
bad  amongst  its  objects  the  restoration  nf  discipline  in  the 
tsonaaleriei  and  a  monastic    Iraining  for  Ibe  secular  cleigy- 


To  this  Anguitlniui  iboaght  led  the  my.  ~  ChrfsttaDity  *u 
Bscelkiam  and  the  dly  ol  Cod  "  (Hamack  vL  6}.  A  new  [tligioua 
leeling  took  poaseatioa  of  the  geneiil  mind,  a  reprd  and  adon- 
tioD  of  the  actual,  ihe  biatoiic  Christ,  Of  this  St  Bernard  waa 
the  eipoaitoc-  "  Boide.the  HKnmental  Christ  the  im*(e  of  the 
historical  took  iU  place. — majesty  in  humility,  injucence  In 
penal  suffering,  life  in  death."  The  spiritual  and  the  Mniuoiia 
weiebiienninBled.  Dogmatic  forrculie  fell  into  the  background. 
The  picture  of  the  historic  Chiiat  led  10  the  retlutatlao  of  the 
Christ  acDording  to  Ihe  spirit  (ord  ntHfia)-  Thoa  St  Bernard 
cuiied  forward  AngustiniBn  thought;  and  Ihe  hiiloric  ChiisI 
became  the  "  Imleaa  man,  approved  by  auHetinli  to  whom  the 
divloe  grace,  by  which  He  hvea,  has  lent  ntcb  power  that  His 
image  lakeash^  in  other  men  and  incile*  them  to  cocreipaDding 
humility  and  tove." 

Humility  and  poverty  represented  the  condlliooa  under 
which  alone  this  ipitit  could  he  reailzed;  and  the  poverty  muM 
be  ipirituaJ,  and  therefore  self-imposed  ("  wilful,"  as  It  waa 
afterward)  csUed).  This  led  to  practical  results.  Poverty  wu 
not  a  social  state,  hut  a  ^ritual;  and  consequently  the  poor 
tienerally  were  not  the  pavpaa  Chritti,  but  those  who,  like  the 
mooka,  had  taken  vows  of  poverty.  From  these  piemlsset 
followed  later  the  doctrine  that  gifts  ta  the  church  were  DOI 
gifia  to  the  poor,  as  once  Ihey  bul  been,  but  to  the  religious 
bodies.  The  chureh  was  nol  the  chureb  of  the  poor,  but  ol  the 
poor  In  spirit.  But'thelmmediateeffecl  was  the  belief  fora  time, 
apparent^  almost  universal,  that  Ihe  saWalioD  of  society  would 
come  from  Ihe  monaalic  ordeta.  By  their  aid,  backed  by  the 
general  opinion,  the  secular  clergy  were  brought  back  lo  celibacy 
and  the  monaatetics  newly  disciplined-  But  charily  could  nol 
thus  regain  I's  (ouch  of  life  and  become  Ihe  means  of  raising 

Neat,  one  amongst  many  who  were  iiirted  liy  a  kindred 

the  pauptm  Ckriiti.  To  [oQow  Christ  was  to  adopt  the  life  of 
"  evBDgelical  povetly,"  and  this  was  to  live  among  the  poor  ihe 
life  ol  a  poor  man.  TbcfoUower  waa  to  work  with  his  hands  [at 
Ihe  poor  clergy  oi  Ihe  early  church  had  done  and  Ihe  ck:igy  ol 
the  cariy  English  chureh  were  eirhoned  to  do) ;  be  waa  to  receive 
no  money;  he  was  to  earn  the  actual  necessirica  of  life,  though 
what  be  couldnol  earn  he  might  beg.  To  ask  for  Ifaii  was  a  right. 
■o  king  as  he  waa  bringing  a  beller  life  into  Ihe  world.  All  in 
excess  of  thli  he  gave  to  the  poor.  He  would  possess  no  property, 
buildincs  or  endowmenu,  nor  was  his  order  lo  do  so.  The  fulness 
ol  his  life  was  ia  the  complete  rtalisilion  of  il  now.  without  the 
cares  ol  properly  and  without  any  [ear  of  Ihe  future.  Having  ■ 
definite  aim  and  mission,  be  was  ready  (o  accept  the  want  tbat 
might  come  upon  him,  and  his  hie  was  a  discipline  10  ensble  him 
10  BuHer  it  if  it  came.  To  hun  humility  was  the  soul  making 
iiaelf  St  lo  kive;  and  poverty  was  humiliiy  eipanded  from  a 
mood  to  a  life,  a  life  not  guarded  by  secluaion.  but  sp^nl  amongst 
those  who  were  actually  poor.  The  object  of  life  was  lo  console 
Ihe  pooi^those  oulside  all  monasteries  and  inslilutions— the 
poor  as  they  lived  and  worked.  The  movemenl  was  practically 
a  lay  movement,  and  ill  force  consisted  in  lis  wnplidly  and 
directness.    Book  learning  was  disparaged;  life  was  to  be  the 

and  afierwarda  indeed  learned,  and  Ihcir  learning  had  the  same 
chatacierisLica-  Their  power  lay  in  their  pnciical  sagacity. 
In  thdr  irestmeni  of  life,  outside  Ihe  cloister  and  the  hospital, 
at  first  band.  They  knew  ihe  people  because  they  settled 
amongst  them,  living  just  as  they  did-  This  was  their  method 
o(  charily. 
~     "  ■       Itew  St  Funds  to  tho  method  was 


lof  tl 


riature  passed  into  thai  of  the  contemplating  a 
beholder,  10  that,  as  be  said,  "  having  lost  its  indit 
Itself  Ihe  creature  coukl  no  longer  act."  He  had 
bui  (be  Christ  impulse.  He  was  changed-  His  i< 
merged  in  that  of  Christ,     And  with  this  («me  the  con 
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gndatu  knd  Gndy  ordered  charily,  nioving  like  tbe  nalunl 
wodd  in  1  coastaal  hirmontoiu  developmeat  loKiids  a  dcCoite 
end.  The  myitidsin  vu  imeiiM,  but  it  wu  pmtical  beciuae  it 
vu  intcnK.  In  Lbal  )ny  ihr  atnngUi  oi  the  movement  of  Uw 
true  FraniihoD!,  and  in  tlune  orden  that,  wlietbcr  called 
hercUul  ot  not.  followed  them— Lolluds  and  otiieis.  RdigioB 
thai  became  &  pcnonil  and  original  poueuion.  II  bccuoe 
individual-  It  wat  inapired  b^  a  aocial  endeavour,  and  for  tbo 
VQrld  at  Urge  it  OAde  of  charily  a  new  thing, 

St  Thomas  Aquinaa  took  up  St  Benanl'i  poiition.  Re- 
BUDCiBlioit  of  property,  voluntaiy  poverty,  was  in  his  view 
■bo  a  neceuaiy  meani  of  reaching  the  pofect  life;  and  tbc 
feeling  tlut  waa  akin  to  thii  renunciation  and  prompted  it  wu 
charity.  "  All  periection  of  the  Christian  hie  waa  to  be  attained 
according  10  chaiity,"  and  charity  uniled  us  to  God. 

In  the  syilEni  elaborated  In'  St 
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'i^fpril^^Sal^^Jm,^'?^, 


!lheai 


.1  Chrii 


;  and  thui  the  meaiuie  of  ftood- 

itherhand,  (be act  hai  Id latLjfy 

of  v^ew  of  the  former  the  cardinal  factor  u  deure,  which,  made  pro- 
portiooate  to  an  eod,  ie  love  (<riHcf);and.ieekint  the  good  Groihen, 
It  loees  it!  quality  of  concupi«cence  and  becomea  rrlendly  love  {amor 
anHciHat).  But  tbia  lationil  love  (iu»r)  and  charity  (unAu).  ihn 
iheoloiic  viitue,  nay  meet.    All  vinite  oi  podneu  ii  a  degree  of 

nit  o{  leauii  only.  But  then  are  oIk  theolofic  nnm,  which 
we  on  one  aide  "  casential,*'  on  the  other  aide  rnrtidpative.  Aa 
mod  iHHted  pHticipatei  in  tbe  natural  fire,  ao  dxa  tbe  individual 
i_  .1 1— w_lll.ll.-  laU.  I),    Chaiitr  ia  a  Und  of  rririidihip 


towards  God.    It  li ...  .... 

the  chief  and  nxM  of  the  theolotk  vitlues  of 

k  the  rational  t^rtues  depend.    Thi — 

the*  are  of  (onm)  love,  but  charity , 

to  Ifecm  all.  In  this  ttitie  tbc  word  »  appjiea  \o  ine  niiDDBj 
— as.  for  inilance.  bcndioence.  The  counleroanof  charily: 
tfe  h  ntv  (miiniordia).  the  compauion  that  moves  ui  10 


ai>d  hope,  and  on 
:reea  cf  charity  aa 
order  and  qualllji 


being  in  a  atale  of  charity!  and  from  that  point  of  view  ila  eHccI 
Is  toted  by  the  rtcifnent  heing  moved  to  pray  for  hii  benefactor, 
-r*-  ^..?_  -/  --i._^  ^_  -.._  t^-^ff^,j^^  jj  relative,  'arrordirj  to 


The  claim  of  othen  01 


ftipcrfluout —  that  ia.  of  all  that  the  Individual  poaseaac*  a 
naerved  what  la  oeceaaary.  What  ia  n«ceaaary  tbe  doi 
ti  in  due  relation  to  the  elaima  of  hia  family  and  depcf 

potltkn  in  life  Wi(«i*«),  "-'  "■ ■ '  ■■'-  '—'■ 

Mlierliand.hlaelliahou(d 


alherliand.hlaelli 
and  no  awe.    M< 

---  '  ■  iaith 


tbe  actual  necrnitjei  of  the  mip 

iriMHr]  or  to  want  of  apirit  and  apathy  (W  1 

'    I  lil),  though  allowance  muit  be  made 

in  diffetenl  condition!  of  life,     ft  «re  be 


thia.  too,  ia  an  act  of  c 

It  «in  he  leen  (hat 

dupKfale  theory  of  II 

Clhcolii^  and  at 
not  bnag  tbc  two 


cE^: 


which  Ariatotle,  a 


enrc  they  are  dedgncd  to  mei 
la  as  nc^icabie  to  eccleuui 
eften  been  proved  by  the  e 


niBon.    Lc^ieally  Ihe  argument  ghould 
social  benefit  {produce  rmUiiemm  tl 

lid  (a  tbe  fonner  he' does  not  pnaa  the 
'-  seil* sf  hia  Ariatetk,  hemisaesthe 
ODK  obstrver  of  social  conditiona, 
lee  and  leciprodty  foater  Ihe  depend- 
The  proverb  of  tbe  "  [rferced  caah  " 
il  aa  10  pDliiica]  ahnagivlog,  as  haa 
nl.    The  diHTifamioD  of  alT"  auper- 


idlenea^Ac 


On  this  fcnodation  was  built  up  the  dasiificstitm  of  arts  nl 
charity,  which  is  oat  shape  or  another  has  a  long  social  tradition, 
and  which  St  Tliaaas  quotes  in  an  elahonted  lonn— llie  seven 
apiiitual  tcU  (»ia»I<,  car^.  Akv,  ttltn,  rimilli,  la,  ara), 
counsel,  nistain,  teach,  coiuole.  aave,  pudon.  piay;  and  the 
seven  cotpoial  (mfiD,  t'<',  ''^,  rdfins.  Iigo,  ailiio,  ctisii) 
I  clothe.  1  give  diink  to,  I  feed,  I  free  bom  prison,  1  shellctt 
lassistiosickncss,  Ibury  (IL  Il."iiiii.9).  These  in  suC«- 
queni  thought  became  "  good  works,"  and  availed  for  the 
aflcT-Iife,  brining  with  them  debute  boons.  Thus  chaiily 
was  linked  to  the  system  of  iodulgences.  The  bias  of  the  act 
d1  charily  is  made  to  favour  Ihe  actor.  Primarily  tbe  benefit 
reverts  to  him.  He  becomes  conscjoua  of  an  oliimate  irwsid 
accrumg  to  himself.  The  simplicity  ol  the  deed,  the  cponlaneity 
Irom  which,  as  in  a  wcII-pTactiked  art,  its  freshness  springs  and 
iu  good  eSecti  result,  is  falsified  al  the  outlet.  The  thought 
thai  ihould  be  wholly  concerned  in  the  lulhlment  of  ■  dehnite 
purpose  is  diverted  from  il.  The  deed  itself,  apart  from  Ihe 
outcome  of  Ihe  deed,  Is  highly  conudcred.  An  extreme  induce- 
ment is  placed  on  giving,  counselhng,  and  the  like,  but  ihvie  ett 
the  personal  or  social  utility  of  the  gift  or  coonseL  Vet  the 
value  of  these  Lies  in  their  end.  No  policy  or  sd«tce  of  charity 
can  grow  out  ol  such  a  system.  It  can  produce  inDumenhlc 
isolated  acts,  which  may  or  may  not  he  heDeficenl,  but  it  cuoot 
enkindle  the  "  ordered  charity."  This  charily  is,  iirictly  speak- 
ing, by  its  very  nature  slike  intellectual  and  emotiODoL  Other- 
wise it  would  inevitably  fail  of  iu  puiwse,  for  thougb  cmocioa 


light  It 


iPteUieence  wi 
these  three  ' 


to  make  the  monastery  or  hospital  the  centre  of  choriuMe 
rdief.  That  of  St  Francis,  who,  passing  by  resuUr  and  seculst 
clergy  alike,  revived  and  reinvigoiated  Ihe  CODCiplion  of  charily 

it  would  End  a  freer  scope  and  Ui£er  usefulnBs  in  the  life  of  Iht 
pcD[^  than  in  the  religious  arisiocncy  of  monasteries.  And 
that  ol  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  who.  analysing  the  prablsn  «i 
charity  and  almsgiving,  and  associating  it  with  definite  gnnips 

and  puipole  woe 


Ilka,  led  U 
steteolyped  Ion 
ignored  and  its  p 


s  of  thoughL     That  of  Si 


we  nave  now  10  turn  to  the  conditions  of  social  life  in 
which  these  ihoughts  fenoented  and  took  practical  shape.    The 
population  of  England  from  the  Ckmquesl  to   the    p-    -^ 
14th  ceutuiy  is  eilimated  at  between   it  and    i)   XrT^im 

of  about  <o,ooo.  'Olher  towns  w'eti  small  Two  or  ?  .  . 
three  of  ihe  larger  had  4000  or  5000  inhabitants.  The  ■^^■■* 
only  tubslsniial  building  in  a  village,  apart  perhaps  irom  tbc 
manoi-house,  was  Ihe  church,  used  for  many  secular  as  wel 
•s  reiigiouB  purposes.  In  the  towns  the  mud  ot  wood-paved  hnb 
aheltercd  a  people  who,  accepting  1  common  poverty,  traded 

Ike  I  ilk  Cfl>(Hry,  Lr  3).  The  population  was  slatioDary.  Famisc 
and  pestilence  were  of  frequent  occurrence  (Creigh  too.  EfUrmio 
i>  Briuin,  p,  i«}.aDd  (or  the  careless  there  was  waste  albarresl- 
time  and  want  in  winter.  Hunger  was  the  drill-sergeant  of 
society.  Owing  to  the  hardship  and  penury  of  life  iofant  Bior- 
tality  was  probably  very  great  (BIsshill,  Saa»  la  BMtrmoa. 
p,  113).  The  isth  century  was,  however,  "  the  golden  age  of 
the  labourer."  Our  problem  Is  10  ascertain  what  was  theserria 
of  chsrity  to  [his  people  lill  the  end  of  Ihal  century,  in  todci 
10  estimate  this  we  have  to  apply  .lesls  similar  to  those  -n 
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inspected  and  dannrouBt  ar 

coniplckioq!  then  werafnun  amonfK  uc  urvrtt,  xn*i  rocflciKrai 
advance  IDfrudom  waic^minuoyi-  By  thctjih  ccnlury  Ihc  larger 
amount  of  iTie  stivriy  w»  bondaH  w  tenure-  In  inc  ixign  of 
Edward  I.,  thoutli  "  Itie  \ufc  lull  of  the  rural  population  «■• 


n(— wa>  priclluHy  (> 


.    Th«« 


.cwaahiilonl'L 

(d,  A  centuiy  lal«r  (13S1J 
Y  by  KEVicc.  instead  of  t^ 
So  tteady  wai  the  pmf^reia 
Ka  <4  (he  incfividiiat  and  hia 


Edbya 


!  guail-donmtic  juriiJicikK 


■nd  Ibc  eultivum  wei*  1 


■jKiiumt  d(  Ok  tixd  oT  I 

[enanls.  and  enlRKtcd  with  wide  gu 

nlueoflliFntatedepeniledoiitliebl 

''  nun  wei*  tba  unfieeleaanli.  Heace  the  lord,  tlaonili 
El.  required  an  indemnity DT  fijie  if  a  duld,  /or  inlancCi 
inui ;  and  iLnuUrly.  if  a  villein  died,  hit  widow  might  ^a^t 
f  or  pay  a  Kne.  Thui  the  lord  nucguiied  a  lervant  and 
and  her  family  were  maintained.  The  courli.  too,  And 
I  thu  in  local  add  Koiitad  cofiditiomof  auppljr  and  dernand 

tamiy.  In Ih iTlay' mOic'rJign ol Ww"rd1.?and, ihcrc 
courli  remained  active,  tin  much  later,  a  Klf-fanportini 
LniBktlrin  made  any  aysKnutk  public  or  charhaue  rehci 


Tin  FarUi  tU  M 


wui  of  Enaland 
camp^niedV  H 


rhtn.'h^  ■  law  ol  E^I 

I  waA  allowed  to  pay  a  thnu  w  nnmnEiu  uu 

iDp  of  Canterbury  (M7),  had 
Lto  Ciifland;  and,  accocdingly, 
vide  for  stnnfen  aAd  ta  keep 
tithe,  a  third  and  not  a  lourlh 

meani  erf  helping  them,  the  prints  were  lu^ed 
accordinf  to  the  lod^  tanDpi  of  the  -■--—' 
Cone.  Carthai.  a.d.  Mt).   The  imponan 
■     '-       •■ of«ichard  II.  and  Hi 


rnliial  church.    Theodore, 
itmduad  the  Carolingian  ly* 


h  (c(.  Labbeui.  I< 
y  IV.,  by  which  it  w. 


enacted  that,  if  penchi^  tithes  -,.,  _„..-r.— - —  .- -,-. . 

a  portion  of  Ibeoi  ihould  be  awgned  (o  ihe  poor  of  the  parlih.  At 
a  very  eaitr  data  (1187)  qiati^onpulnry  ch^nn  in  the  naiun  of 
a  rate  were  inpoaad  on  pariabionm  lor  varwua  church  pvrposet 
(l^kick  and  Maitland.  L  &ni,  though  in  Ihc  liih  and  1  Jih  ceoiurica 
a  compiilnry  church  rate  woa  Bcldom  made.  CollectionK  were  made 
by  paid  collectoo,  especially  for  Hock-tide  (j.v.)  money^^therrd  for 
church  purpa«>(BraBd'i^iilig;iiiIw,  p.  III).  Bm  there  muM  have 
been  many  varietka  in  practice.  In  SomerictahiR  the  chureh- 
waideat'  acoounta  f  1349  to  1560J  thow  thai  the  pariih  contributed 
iwthing  I0  the  relief  01  thejxKT.  and  it  icems  proltable  Ihat  the 
perwnal  chaiitiei  of  Ihe  panihioncn.  and  the  charitin  of  the  ptd 
Idlowihipi  and  of  Ihe  pacionate  houic  ufficed  (Biihop  Hobhaiie. 
Ckwkiearitn^  AccouMi,  1J49-15O0,  Somenet  Reccrd  Soden). 

and  fe^acin  of  all  kinds.  The  proceeds  of  this  property,  U  B^ve n 
for  Ihe  use  of  the  parish  eenerall];.  mijht.  if  necessinr,  be  ava^ble 
fOc  tl»  relief  of  the  poor,  but.  If  mven  del^nilely  for  t belc  uae.  would 
pnmdc  doles,  or  itoclt  catlte  or  peoc'a  "  lands,  Ac.  (Cf.  Auruitus 
Jcsiopp.  Bifen  lb  Crril  Pillafr,  p.  40;  and  many  Instancei  in  Ihe 
reports  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  1S1S-18J5T)  Of  Hie  endow- 
'  '■  dole*  very  many  may  have  dinppear    ■'    -■     ■ 

>n»iT.   There  were  ■lsi>"Pariih,Ak 


•/ which 
tJI  the  «g 

of  food; 


Id  bemused  for  par^ 


ih  pumevB 

'ere  often  Urp  (Hstri! 


lor  reNel.    Furtber, 


England  the  pariih  an 


-Aa  Christianity  Kmu 
•am  a  centre  of  rCl  i 
dbaiB ^96}. lora  buDdn_  _  

:he  abbey  of  Cnyland  ' 

«  rich  fn-  '-  --^ 


lauy 

that  pro£gioua 


prove  (Denton,  Eniltud  >■   Fiflanat  Cnuvy.  p.  i«s)  ihai  Ihe 
relief  generally  given  by  monasteries  waa  Ducb  leea  than  is  usually 

TWgeneral  syiicm  may  be  described  (cf.  Rule,  SI  DanU.  Cant, 
Antp.  p.  4),  Di«dalei  J.  B,  Clark.  r*e  atatnancei.  AugaslMan 
Priory,  Barawefl:  Abbot  Gaiquel.  Entfitk  UstiaBie  UJtY  The 
almonry  waa  usually  near  the  church  of  the  monastery.  Analmover 
was  in  charge.  He  wat  to  be  prudent  and  discreet  in  the  distribution 
of  his  dolen  (ffrHvm/)  and  to  relieve  travtilera,  patmen,  chaplalna 
and  mendicantt  ImiiwaiUft,  apparently  the  beggan  rccocnised 
as  living  by  begging,  euch  as  we  have  noted  under  other  social  con< 
dliions),  and  the  Inrout  more  liberal^  than  oibera.    The  old  and 

■  ibly  (ia  (mnerloiri  Bunoiie),    The  iniponuniiy 


f  nHiG!"ln 


Je  the  precinct 


Incb  were  relieved  at  the  almoner's  dis- 

f  night  be  given  after  eoiHuHalion  with 

the  superior.  All  (be  remnaMi  of  neala  and  the  old  cknhei  of  the 
monks  wen  given  lo  the  ahnoner  for  diitiibutkin:  and  at  Chriitnua 
he  had  a  tlore  of  tlocldnn  and  olhcr  articlea  to  give  away  as 
■■ ' -* -•-•-     "-  ->  prodded 


id  selected  the  t 


ir  eterkt.    He  1 


iL"  r*  '^1  - 


nasrrrv  bui  in  the  ncij^hljourhood.  a 
ndoor''  relief  for  the  pfk.     SrparalE 

n.     Guests  who  iwre  laymen  might  rt 
r  board  and  lodging  (Smith's  ma.  Clii 


y  Iheir  ovefulnesa  had  begun  Id  wane.     At  I 
y  Ihe  larger  estate*  were  generally  held  in  e 


a  i^'^'iuf 


AtSToSpr 


n  greatly  mppl. 


le  brothen  and  lisierB  who 
'n  hospitali;  and  many  w1 
to  the  pressure  of  life,  ant 
ha«  found  maintenance 
Bound  together  by  no  coi 


refoui 


■'  in  the  n 
'  At  Snle 


■XTy 


^  the  fieldin  England  t' 
ry  (Crc'lhlor,  Epidrmiiz, 


I.  8t)  th 


-.-....  , IT.  infirm,  lame  and  blind  men  ind  women,  and  one  out- 

aide  Ihe  town  for  lepen.  Thcie  hospiuli  wen  psi  under  the  charge 
of  a  priory,  and  endowed  out  of  tithea  payable  to  the  secvlar  clergy. 
Later  (Henry  II.).  a  hospilal  for  leproui  linen  wa*  estaMiibed, 
and  afterwards  a  hospital  for  leprooa  monks  and  poor  relaliona  of 
Eh*  tnAtiin  w4  St  Angoetine*!.  In  a  leea  populoui  parish,  LuloM 
ChircVi,  there  were  a  hoapiul  lor  Ihe  poor,  an  ahna- 
>  hospitals,  one  for  the  licit  and  one  for  the  leproue. 
per,"  it  it  evident,  was  used  wy  leosely,  a~ '  — 
ly  diseases  other  than  lepmay.   Tftere  were  h 


(Cobbi 


yr  (he  in 
I^iuITbI 


Dt  Well;  d  diiiresied  v 
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ill  iMh  children  ' 


pinpotn-^at  lor  Ihe  Uiod,  for  iutznce.  Thrn  wrre  aku  nury 
Wpiul  onkn  in  Englapd  and  on  ihe  fontincnr.  Tbcy  sprang  up 
bcwde  the  EOOnftfttic  ardtn,  and  i<T  «  time  wen  v«y  papular: 
brotlun  and  liitEn  U  the  Holy  Ghou  ( 1 19a),  liiwn  of  SI  EliiabFth 
ii»7-i»ij,  Betuimt  ani  Btibirdi  <>k  BicuiHUj,  koiitiii  sf  St 

"rb' tfi^Haw  l>dni.— Tlx  FraKHcaiu  Icndnl  Che  lick  and 


Kill  ozui  EVfDrnlBtiOT 

eval  diurcfa,  ihc  s] 


Item  of  lelieF  !l  Ihat 

■■*"W  tlie  modfiD  method  of  voluntuy  uaocutioiti  ot 
***'**'*     ute-tuppoTted  Imiitutiona. 

(I)  Tlu  Ckurci  u  LliaUl.—Tiie  chuirh  bultdinE  annng  the 
Teutonic  racea  wai  noc  beld  by  thE.biibop  m  pan  ol  whai  wai 
ohginatly  the  chariable  pnpeny  of  the  ciMirclb  I1  waa  aaivntd 
to  the  patron  aalol  t4  the  cbiirdi  b^  the  donor,  whp  Rtainfd  the 
figbt  cJ  ■dinjdisracioii,  of  which  hu  ova  patrona^  or  Tight  of 
pfeKntalion  ia  a  iriic  Sobatqueuly,  with  the  atiidy  of  Roman 
law,  the  DOdcefKion  of  (be  church  aa  a  ftrttnjiela  pfevailnl^  and 
tdl  the  biifr  growth  of  tlw  gildi  and  ccrpontiona  it  wu  the  only 
fencral  Imtce  for  chaiitaUe  Kif ta.  Aa  tbcar  a/iae  a  latfe  -number 
of  charitaUe  truMi  are  cnaied  and  held  by  lay  coipontioi 
"  ainu  "  lacJoile^ta  lor  locial  aa  well  aa  fdioDua  or  elcemc 
purpoaia.    b)  fraitm  fnm  TmtleH  and  Senia. — Ofta 

cbiueh  for  charitable  or  other  piupoaea  were  Bade  in  ' 

perpetual  aina  C"  od  ttwtndi/m  in  ptmrn  tt  ptrftitmi 
line  tmmi  Umpanii  tanido  tt  ctnnetttiiiH  "J.  Land  Ikhi  uihki  (h'« 
fratduimmtm  waa  ^ven  "  in  perpetual  alrah"  theictore  Ibe  donor 
could  Dot  letnct  it;  in  bee  aJnu,  thcfrion  he  could  euct  no  aer- 
Ticea  In  lenrd  to  It;  and  in  pnre  aloii  aa  bdoff  bee  Irom  secular 
iuriKlictfon  (cf.  PoOock  aad  Hailknd).  ()]  iSnoMm  amt  Hurt- 
iHfiL— To  prevent  alienatku  of  peapaty  to  nlMoiia  bouaea,  with 
the  cenaequent  Idm  of  aervlce  to  tbe  uperhir  or^Kf  lonja,  a  licence 
Inm  the  chief  krd  wa>  nqulred  to  knUn  the  alienatioo  (Magna 
Carta,  and  Edw.  [.,  Di  tiria  rrfi'nHiATOlhcr  atatuin  lEdw.  I. 

and  Rich.  11.)  eoac 

chancery  after  inwt^-,- .  _-,  — . 

civil  carpontioah    The  neceuily  of  tb 
on  InjurioDa  elientioD.    (4)  Inuftnnan 

?  charily  wai  'imm  Ib^  lay  point  of  ^ 

abbot.     They  Cormed  a  bige  bn^nf  non4:i 

Apart  Imm  Ibe  eonlrol  of  the  aliot,  prior,  i. . . 

bithop  wu  viuur,  or,  aa  we  ihsnld  ay.  iniprclor;  and  abu' 
mieht  be  remedied  by  the  visit  of  the  biabop  or  hia  ordinaiy.  Tiir 
biahop't  ordinary  (1  Henry  V.  i.  t)  mi  the  fccoeniud  vitiitn-  of  all 
hoapitala  apart  fian  Ibe  founder.    The  founder  and  hit  family 

^0dS?BSidali,'5f™ni«.a  .<  m^J,*J^^%  sTT^VA''- 

other  Uaea,  rither  because  their  original  purpose  failed  ce  because 
eotne  new  object  had  become  important.  Thus,  for  inslaiKe.  a 
colleie  or  hoapiul  for  kpcn  (i^j)  is  re-esUhlisbeil  by  the  founder't 
fajniqr  witb  a  okasier  and  pieat.  jwrd  ituUi  Upran  nprriibantvr; 
and  a  linulal  bospilal  fooDded  in  Henry  l.'t  time  near  Oxford  has 
decayed,  and  ia  ^iven  by  Edward  til.  to  Oriel  Collete,  Oalord,  to 
maintain  a  chaplain  and  poor  brethren.  T1iu^a|art  from  alienation 
pure  and  siniple,  the  principle  cf  adaptation  to  new  use*  waa  put  it 
Inrtt  at  an  early  datb  and  aupplied  many  precedent*  to  Wolaey 


"liSeio" 


id_civill);.tl 

vQ  life.     Is)   Caiurti.— 
lastpt  or  other  bead.  Ibe 


;i„ 


d  VI.  I 


■I'XS^li 


........ — , f  adaptable  than  it  would  at  lirB 

rem  to  have  been.  (7)  TAr  &>vi(ii:/ /«<*(.— The  botpiul 
chiefly  Bupporled  by  rents  oc  Ibe  produce  of  land^  or.  i 
_i ! 1  ,[„  jijIjj  of  ibeir  modanic  landj  a 

liasiooer  duly  autboriBed  by  a  forma 
w***  TH.nii«ini  the  Indoteencet  bi 

became  its  benefactor 

ol  leper  bospitalj.  by  a  leper  with  i 
■"  markeliL  or  by  a  procto"  '~  '"" 


,   .  "ior  they  might  receive  innnu*  OB  paynKflt 

and  I hui  apparently  a  freoucnt  abuse,  decayed  aervanta  of  Ibe  cmrt 
and  oihefa,  weiT  'Manned  oui."  (S)  Ittit  tj  Aimiui4n,.-^rht 
'  ninon  wu  usuaBy.  h  doubt,  lenilaled  b*  Ibe  prior  or  maaier. 

Ymfc,  at  the  hoapiul  of  St  Nicholaa  far  the  (eproas.  the condilioBi 
.  idmiHiaa  were;  piomiie  or  vowc^conlinenee,  partic^BtiBain 
prayer,  the  abandoninenl  of  all  buiina*.  the  inmate's  procieTty  al 
death  to  ga  Id  the  booee.  This  may  serve  as  an  cainpfc.  The 
— ster  was  usually  one  of  the  reeuUr  dnry.     (9)  Dlliim  tt  Ik 

iBUafi.—lt  ia  aaid  that,  in  addilioB  to  &1]  nunasleiies  and 
00  ■'colleees"  and  many  chantriea,  Elenry  Vlll.  aoppinaed  "» 
hospflala  (Speed*  Cknntidr,  p.  TTfl).     The  numbeis  seem  n 


l6(hcr 


1  the  ijthand  tx 


tn  the  ijth  ccDIuiy  the  towns  gtew  in  imperlaace.  Finl  llit 
3o1  trade  and  then  the  doth  tnde  flourubed,  and  lb«  Enfliih 
■veloped  a  laige  shipping  trade.  The  towm  grew  up 
like  "  liiilt  principeliiiej  ";  and  for  the  advantemenl  ^\^^^ 
of  liadc,  gildj,  coDfitling  alike  of  maslels  and  wockmen,  laMii^ 
were  fonned,  which  endeavoured  to  resvlale  and  then 
to  monopoliae  the  market.  By  d,egrees  the  corporalioiia  of  tbe 
lowm  were  worked  in  theli  inteiests.  and  the  whole  commtrtij 
ayatcm  became  restrictive  and  madapCable.  Meanvhtlc  the 
towna  aTtmcted  ncwcomen;  freedom  from  feudal  obUgationi 
waa  gairiT^  with  comparative  ease;  and  a  new  flehi  waa  coD~ 
gregating,  a  populalion  of  inhabiuols  not  qualified  as  burthen 
or  gild  membcti,  women,  aona  Hving  with  their  fatheia,  menia] 
aervanis  and  appreuticea.  Thetc  waa  tbui  an  [ncreaainf  restrict 
lion  impowd  on  trade,  toniJed  with  a  growing  ftths.  Naturally, 
then,  lay  dmritics  sprang  up  tor  membeis  of  gilda,  and  for 
bulghenand  for  the  comtnonalty.  Men  left  eitalea  In  theii  gildi 
to  maintain  decayed  nunbeii  in  hospitals,  almsbouaes  or  olbet' 
wise,  to  educate  their  children,  portion  their  dau^tetl,  and  lo 
udsf  their  irtdows.  TTie  middle<laas  trader  was  thia  in  great 
measure  iniuied  against  the  riski  of  life.  Tbt  gildi  woe  one 
rign  ot  the  new  temper  and  wania  of  buighet*  freed  from  feudal- 
ism. Another  sign  was  a  new  standard  of  mirmeri.  Rul«  and 
saws,  Hcsiodic  in  thcii  lone,  became  popuJai — in  irgaid,  for 
ioiUnce,  to  such  a  question  aa  "  how  to  enable  ■  naji  to  lite 
on  his  rneans.  and  to  keep  himself  and  those  belon^n^  to  him.'* 
s  also,  hospitals  and  alin»- 
pcoplc,  a  movemtnl  which,  lite  that  of  the  gilJs. 
began  very  early — in  Italy  as  early  at  the  oth  ceniiny.  They 
tomethnesgaveoutdooridieialso  to  registered  poor  (GmnL^i), 
and  they  had  in  laige  towns  courts  of  orphans  presided  over  Iqi 
the  mayor  and  aldeimcn,  thus  uking  over  a  duty  that  previously 
had  been  one  (rf  consfHcuout  importance  in  the  church.  As  early 
as  1157  in  Westphaliin  lowns  then  was  a  iDugh-and-ttady 
system  of  Easter  relief  of  the  poor;  and  in  Frankfort  in  143; 

Kramrac  of  relief  (Ral^nger,  p.  351).    Thus  at  the  dose  t>f  the 
middle  ages  the  towns  were  gradually  aasuming  what  had  been 

What  a  new  freedom  was  being  attained  by  the  bbouter  in 
thecountrynndtheburgher  in  the  town,  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a  sufficieni  supply  of  labour  for  agricvllurt  must  _. 
have  been  cmislanl,  especially  at  every  viutation  of  ''  "" 
plague  and  famint.  In  accordance  with  a  general  »«ni 
policy  of  slate  icgulBtJon  which  waa  to  conlral  and 
supervise  industry,  agriculluie  and  poor  relief  and  to  repress 
vagrancy  by  gaols  and  houses  of  correilion,  the  state  Hepped 
in  as  atl^tcr  and  organiler.  By  Statutes  of  Labourers  befnnning 
in  13S1  {ij  Edw.  HI.  13s),  it  aimed  at  enforcing  a  settled  Hagt 
and  restraining  mfgRtloiL  FMmijji  it  endeavoured  tosupf 
ididty,  and  in  part  to  sysleiniliie  it  in  the  interest  of  in 


The  boroughs  esl 


esofet 


is  then 


...  iplement  of  the  other, 
the  point  of  view  of  charily,  lies  in  the  fact  that  Ihry  rppresent 
a  persistent  endeavour  lo  prevent  social  nnsettlement  and  ia 
part  the  distress  which  uosetllemeni  causes,  and  which  vagrancy 
in  some  measure  indicates,  by  keeping  ibe  people  within  the 
nnki  ot  rtcogniicd  dependence,  the  senled  indiutiy  of  the 
crafts  and  of  agricullure,  or  fordng  them  back  into  it  by  fnr 
of  (he  |aol  01  the  stocks.    The  eilrtitic  pd*t  of  this  policy  n> 
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fWBched  nira  by  Ibc  km  al  Edwud  VI.  ind  Eliubctli  tbe 
"  rogue,  v«e»bend  or  sturdy  btggu  "  was  branded  irith  in  R 
on  Ibc  jhoolder  md  hinifcd  ovtt  is  1  bondman  (or  s  period  to  my 
one  who  would  take  him.  On  the  other  bind,  it  was  dRUred 
that  relief  should  be  a  meani  of  picvenLing  oiigialioD.  Id  any 
time  of  general  pteuure  there  11  a  desiie  to  organiw  mendidty, 
10  prevent  the  wmdering  of  beggirs,  to  creite  a  kind  of  »ellled 
poor,  dtstinguLshed  from  the  rest  as  infirm  and  not  able-bodied} 
and  10  keep  these  al  least  at  home  suihcienily  supported  by  [oca! 
and  parochial  relief;  and  this,  in  ia  simpler  form  all  the  woild 
over,  hii  in  the  put  been  by  rejponse  to  public  begenr     *"- 


1  iujplie. 


.dihen 


>t  the  I 


belong^ 


I  able-bodied  he  mult  be  punished 
lor  it  is  his  fault  that  he  belongs  lo  no  one;  or  we  niusl  make 

we  niiisl  orgaoiie  bit  mendicity,  lor  such  mendicity  i^  justified. 
If  he  ciTinot  dig  for  the  man  10  whom  he  does  or  should  belong, 
be  must  beg.     Then  out  of  the  failure  to  organize  mendicity 

'  erwatd)  attodated 


meaiure  remedial  by  in 


ybym 


LCtdief  in 


This  argument,!. 

latutorywage 

^ntrol  and 

lalulory  poor  teliel 

tohav 

ebeei-fimly 

dform 

re  than 

two  centuries, 

from  i]S"  'il 

after  i&»:  and  until 

18341 

series  of  laws 

ductd  the  English 

aboure 

lew  industrial 

dependence. 

To  people  imbued  w 

thidea. 

ol  feudalism  the  way 

obeu 

Many  clem 

Dts  produced  the  soi 

-iaiand 

K  catastrophe 

of  the  leih  c 

entury.  for  the  cond 

lion  in 

0  whic 

h  the  country 

created  after  the  ijib  ce 
less  "  class,  a  residue  of  failure  nsulting  from  social  change*, 
which  was  brge  and  important  enough  to  call  for  legislation. 
In  the  ijih  century,  "  the  golden  age  of  the  English  laboorer," 
the  towns  increased  and  flourished.  Both  town  and  country  did 
will.  At  the  end  of  the  century  came  the  decadence.  The 
measure  of  (he  itnia,  vhcn  perlups  it  had  reached  its  lowest 
level,  is  indicated  by  the  following  comparison:  "  The  cost  ol 
a  peasant's  family  of  four  in  the  early  part  of  the  uth  century 
was  £3:4:9;  after  1540  it  was  £8"  (Rogen.Aiil,  aj  Ark.  and 
Fricts.  iv.  Js6). 

The  cause  of  tbi>  h^  no*  been  fairfy  invMtTgated.  The 
of  land  in  the  t^Ih  century  generally  depended  chiefly  on 
head  of  labour  "  relaltied  upon  it.  Its  fenility  depended  on 
opuvre  (manure).  To  keep  labour  upon  l(  was  ih«Tfi>ic  ih< 
of  the  lord  or  owner.  The  enclosing  «  lands  for  sheep  btgan 
andinthetinKof  Edward  III,,  in  iVgrnt  days  ofibe 


ondnued,  the  towns  prospered,  and  the  e 
.  pieviBce.  Even  bcfote  the  iricn  of  He 
1  trade,  the  towns  dccaved,  and  their  t 
>rdlnari1y.    J-  ■  ■ 

d  already  t 

heir  reialnej 


sx 


eis.    In  Heniy  V 
confiKaied.    Woi 


?m.    Accordingly,  whi 


labourerH  went  on  apace,  bi  En^fjind  and  Wain 
said.  iRtcted  a  third  of  the  counlry,  more  than 
the  e^timalts  be  cotrm,  or  niher  a  Ihinl  of  Ih 
kinedom.  With  towns  de^^vinp,  the  effect  of  1> 
lemble._    What   were  resll;;  -laillundla "  tcr 


bSt'J^^t 


Id  only  join  the  wanderer 


ni^ 


rkes  weia  arbilEaiily  rtiw 
but  deverlhelest  the  pr 
neither  "  (he  poor  labour 


"(LanKiDd,  niCMiBnHi>J<fdi'iii<aAai^£ii(/Mj,>i!vii). 

LSt  peziiatent|y  cuiM  oat.  !■  towns  theoftaniia^n  of  ^bour 
lecone  mtnctive,  eaduiive  aad  inadaptalw,  or,  Judged  from 
■oral Standpoint,  uncbarilable.  Tbcrcliadbcena  tuneof  plenty 
eatmagaaee,  ol  wUcfa  Id  hi^  iiuartcn  the  fanwas  **  Hid  ol 
loth  of  gold  wai  typical;  and  probably,  in  accordancA  with 
requedt^  observed  lav  of  social  ecooomKS,  ai  the  advance  in 
s  and  Iheir  purchasjng  power  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Tjth 
iry  had  noE  been  Bcrmnpanied  t^  a  simultaneous  advartre  in 


The  poverty  of  the  counlry  was  very  great  fn  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VL  and  Eliiabeih.  Adveiiiiy  then  taught  the  people 
new  manners,  and  househoLls  became  more  limple  and  thrifty. 
:  reign  of  James  I.,  with  enforced  economy  and  thrift,  a 
r  hut  lubatanlial  improvement  in  igricullure  "  took  place, 
new  growth  of  commercial  enterprise.  Tlie  vigour  of  the 
ipalities  had  abated,  10  that  in  Heniy  VIII,'t  time  they 
had  become  the  very  humble  servanti  of  the  government; 
and  the  government,  on  the  other  hand,  bad  becotnc  ttrongly 
ilialiied— in  itictf  a  sign  of  the  general  withdrawal  of  self- 


i«ty  ir 


of  charitable  relief  no  less  than  in  olbet  dt. 
el  endowed  charities  bad  been  built  up,  suppotted  ctdefly  by 
landed  property.  These  now  had  diuppeared,  and 
tbui  the  means  ol  relief,  which  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Eliubeih 
might  have  utilized  at  a  time  of  general  disties,  had  been  dis- 
sipated by  the  acta  of  their  predecessors.  The  civil  independence 

possibly,  when  they  were  engaged  in  missionary  work  and  were 
instilling  into  the  people  the  precepts  of  a  higher  nwral  law  than 
that  which  was  in  force  around  them.  But  afterwards,  as  the 
ability  and  intelligence  of  the  cooununity  increased,  their  privi- 

to  create  a  non-sodal  an  d  even  anti-social  ecdesiastial  democncy 
actuated  by  aims  and  intcresta  in  which  the  general  good  of  the 
people  had  little  or  no  place.  There  was  a  growing  alienation 
between  religioui  tradition  and  secular  opinion,  as  LoUardism 
slowly  permeated  the  thought  of  the  people  and  led  tbe  way 
to  the  Reformation.  While  ihia  alienation  eiisicd  no  national 
system  of  charity,  civic  and  yet  religious,  could  be  created.  But 
worse  than  all,  the  ideal  of  charity  bad  been  degraded.  A  self- 
rcgardiag  system  of  relief  bad  superseded  charity,  and  it  was 
productive  of  nothing  but  alms,  \ATgo  or  small,  isolated  and  un- 
melhodic,  ^en  with  •  wrong  biai,  and  thus  almost  Inevitably 
with  evil  results.  Outol  this  couid  spring  no  vigorous  ctMjpera- 
tive  charily.  Charity — Dnt  relief— indeed  seemed  to  have  kit 
theworid.  The  larger  issue*  were  overlooked.  Then  the  property 
ol  the  hospitals  and  the  (iMs  wa*  wantonly  confiscated,  thou^ 
tbe  poor  had  already  lost  that  share  in  the  levenues  of  the  church 
to  which  at  one  lime  they  were  admitted  to  bav(  a  just  claim. 
A  new  beginnitig  had  to  be  made.  Tbe  obligations  ol  charity  had 
to  be  revived.  A  new  organization  ol  charitable  rttiel  bad  to 
be  created,  and  that  with  an  empty  eichequcr  and  alter  a  vast 

gregational  and  panxhial  energy,  yet  tbe  task  could  not  be 
entmsltd  to  the  religious  bodies,  divided  and  disunited  as  they 
were.    In  Iheiisteadit could beimposedonlyons 


iliiationof  Ihego 


icipdiiies; 
ni  there  seemed 


some  hope  of  creating  a  system  ot  reJiel  tn  conneiion  wiin  mem. 
Tbey  were  tried,  and,  very  naturally,  laDed,  In  Iht  poverty  ol 
the  time  it  iccmcd  that  tbe  poor  could  be  relieved  atiy  by  > 
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indwd  hive  ulopted  Ihe  i 
(tiScultin  «f  the  couDtry 
inberitrdapoiicyoTmiDutel 
it.     Rivising  picvious  stal 


itioD  oC  tUiutoty  nUct 

amcrl— Ih*  onlyvigorom 

T^  govcmmcnt  might 

of  IctliDg  the  indusUial 

k  thcDisdvn  oDt,  but  they  hud 


s.4ih« 


jrled  tl 


tolhticignofjan 


ministnllon  h. 


aryofcha,  . 
Jdsysltmindihcaariowlheaiyonwhic. 
lo  dtpcnd  were  duoedited  The  iffo 
To  ■  very  luge  eitent  chariuble  ad 

lioD  to  Ihdr  pAitKipatiojl  in  it,  loo 


\t.  llwislemieeUHmliaimFailh 
afid  Good  Worki,  fiiv,,  jld.  1547)  Ihat  udaUy  uhI  moT^y  the 
method  had  been  I'ailure.  llievowof  obedience,  it  wu  argued, 
Jed  to  A  general  disregard  of  the  duties  of  dvic  and  family  life. 
These  who  bound  themaclva  by  it  were  outside  the  state  and 
did  not  serve  it.  In  regard  lo  chaatity  the  Hffmity  stales  the 
common  opinion:  "  How  the  prDfession  of  chastity  was  kept, 
it  IS  moi«  honesty  to  pass  over  in  silence  and  let  the  world  judge 
of  what  is  well  known."  As  lo  wilful  povetty,  the  regulars,  it 
is  urged,  were  not  poor,  but  rich,  for  Ihcy  were  in  posseasioD  of 
much  wealth.  Their  property,  it  is  true,  was  held  sb  communi, 
and  not  pcEsonaily,  but  nevetlliclesp  it  wbe  prpcU'cally  theirs, 
and  they  used  it  for  their  pciaoool  cajcyment;  and  "  for  all 
their  riches  Ihtry  might  never  help  taflier  nor  mother,  nor  others 
that  were  indeed  very  needy  and  poor,  without  Ihe  license  of 

Theposilive  wasfoundin  the  doctrineol  justification— the  central 
poiot  in  the  discussions  of  the  time,  a  plant  from  the  garden  of 
St  Augustine.  Justification  was  the  personaf  conviction  of  a 
lively  (or  Uving)  faith,  and  was  defined  as  "a  true  trust  and 
confidence  of  the  mercy  of  God  through  our  Lord  Jf«us  Christ, 
and  aitedfast  hope  of  all  good  things  to  be  rtcdved  at  His  hands." 
Without  this  justification  then  couLl  be  no  good  works.  They 
were  Ihe  signs  of  a  lively  faith  and  grew  out  of  it.  Apart  from 
it,  what  iccmed  to  be  "  good  works  "  were  of  the  nature  of  sin, 
phantom  a<ts  productive  of   nothing.  " 


inteal." 


dmsgiving  lo  religion  was 
ward  here  or  iiereatter  to 


it  had  in  iiwlf  k< 


n  iroi 


1  entirely  altered.    The 
:  acIOT  was  elimii 
E  in  which  the  doc 


le  of  the  doer,  the  eipressionol  hi 
»le,  neither  better  nor  worse.  Logically 
I  led  to  the  discipline  of  the  intelligente  and  the  emcti 
I  undoubtedly  "  justification  "  to  very  nwny  was  only 
em  with  sach  discipline  and  implied  it.  Thus  under  a 
«e  Ihe  old  position  of  charily  reasserted  itMll.     Bnl  there' 


from  Ihe  "hisio...  „ ........ ......  _  .. 

The  IradHiMi  did  lioi'X^riitiovef.  "itKmatSS  inth"m; 
muMir  whh  Ceofge  Herben.of  whom  It  nwle.  not  unlike  St  Fur 
■  {oel  as  well  at  a  practicat  pariib  priest ;  but  Ihe  absence  0 

devotion,  y«  of  inlen.ity  of  reeling  which  may  In  part  account 
Ihe  fad  (hat  stcltiiaiiijin  in  reliethna  mnce  proiTd  itwlf  Htoi 
than  chamy,  nuiaad  of  yielding  10  charily  aa  its  euperior  awj 


d."    All 


it  low  of  Taihf 
■  ImMXvin  • 
r  inautri 


ifuilttt.  Fttliat  was  parted  Irom 
us  "  a  thing  not  of  its  own  proper  na' 
T  mother  or  neighbour,  but  acwding 
s  a  "  work  "  disappeared  and  with  it 
hat  from  the  slandpoini  of  Ihe  pccu 

Elief  had  long  been  active.  It  was  ma  wvnoer  inai  uk  ixrvcfMii 
dvaeatcdJt  in  vain,  and  reproached  their  hearers  with  their  dinuw 
ihod  bounty  to  the  poor;  [he  old  personal  iAccmive  had  gone  and 
Quid  only  Rraduaity  be  superseded  by  the  spontaneous  activity  of 
crsDibI  religion  very  slowly  wedding  itself  to  true  views  of  social 
iuty  and  puipfiib  Penance,  once  so  ckoaelT  related  Id  almigivrng. 
laucd  out  of  bighl.  Charily,  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  had 
■^n  niRrM  Ji  «««  aaU  "  In  cherish  good  and  harmless  naen  "  and 
ithout  regard  10  persons."    Cormrtion 


es  the  place  of  pe 


judicial,  mubtinjg  and  eonlioUing  chiueh  i 
luthoriiy  of  the  cGimh,  a  congregalloii,  niniu 
InE  »ith  lulnesi  or  aMnnK  iKningh  the  mun 
ronnexion  with  what  now  first  appear,  not  pc 

The  religious  life  ■ 


ttabeiMp  by  1 
-nol  in  niligio 


'hole  people;  and  in  a  m 
id  sodil  life— it  was  to  be  moial.    That  was  the 
signilicaDte  of  the  Reformation  for  charity. 

^  latently  with  This  movement  of  religious  activity  towards 
plele  (ulEhncDt  of  the  duties  of  civic  file,  the  older  Clascal 
theory,  fostered  by  the  Renaissance,  assumed  a     ^^ 

lunity  bound  together  hy  charity  and  friendship.     UtBti 

partly  to  the  use  of  our  country,  of  ovr  parenls.  of  out 

ly  of  our  friends  and  neighbours;  and  therelore 

ire  grafted  on  us  nitunilly,  whose  cHecls  be 
lerSj  when  it  showelh  forth  the  image  of  CoA 
iperty  is  ever  lo  do  good  to  others  "  (Lamond. 

p.  r4).  Economic  theory  also  changed.  Instead  of  the  medieval 
>cial  preacher,"  that  "  trade 

coldd  only  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  honestly  ci 


10  profit  "  (Gree 
anUges  resulting  fro 


n  eichange,  and  ii 


I  of  the 


Miiniri|Ml  laws  for  Ihe  Bupfmadon  of  Ihe  cnendidty  of  ttie  aUr- 

hrtg,  i478:StraMbur(r,  1511;  London,  1514).  Vivcs'inlirk,  Br-.lrcjf 
lar  Geukkilt  vnt  Rrhrm  icr  Armcnpflric,  p.  2t),  a  Snniiird.  •bo 
hwl  been  at  the  mun  of  Henry  VIll..  in  a  book  lianilaled  iole 
■ev«cal  languagH  sod  wiildy  rnd,  venw  to  have  Hmfncil  up  the 
Ihoudit  of  the  tine  in  regard  to  the  manigemeni  of  the  poor. 


aken  of  Ihe  number  of  ea 


lunatics-  The  poor  Uving  at  honbe  were  lo^ork 
Ir  self'Suppan.  What  they  earned,  if  intuAcieM. 
'nied.  _  lla  ciliien  found  a  case  nf  disticHihe  was 


send  il  for  inti 


OiWlM 


Ik  thee 


incdfroi 

The'Sob^K 


if  more  mat  wanted.  beiiueMs  and  church  ccilctlioas  would  snftce. 
The  scheme  was  pul  in  force  in  Vpris  in  ISJ4.  The  Sarbmte 
approved  it.  and  aicnibr  plane  were  adopted  in  Paris  and  clactbere- 
ll  IS  in  outline  the  icheme  ol  London  munkiial  charity  pcomded 

by  Edwan!  VI.  by  which  the  poor  »«»•'--''=--'  •"- " 

and  SI  Thomas  s  hoflpitals  appeoprialed  1 

(or  ihe  children  of  the  poor,  and  Biidcw 

able-bodied.     L.ess   the   insliEJlional    airanDrmencs    ana    plot   rue 

compulsory  rate,  ihe  methods  ore  ihov  of  the  Poor  Relief  Aa  ti 

Queen  F.liiabelh  nf  i6oi.     Al  lirsl  the  attempt  had  bcm  made  t« 

introduce  stale  relief  in  reliance  on  v^untary  alma  (i  hiary  ij- 

S  Elii.  3,  t^-ijej).  .ubjeei  10  the  r4-'-  -' ' 

refused.    But  the  position  was  anonujuua.    ^.iMiny  u  ^ 
and  ipontaneoui^ly  meets  the  demands  of  diiliess.    Such 


>I  BartholafDn*! 
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in  the  naluiT  of  *  BTc^iunL 


S?;3. 


,  _ . J.     In  Smtla 

nUlhFrcd  the'.lorA  wil™  I'h 


(ormnly  in 


juntrv  by  the  Pw 
7  Iloiriy  in  th*  iSlh  and   Tqth  antui 
Fnncc  (tiMlaunikiriR  nifBHcildKlKiuide.     If* 


onn  adopted,  it  n>  enutcd  OSTI-i 
•hould  be  cand  for  by  the  avenim 
■  od  in  1601  the  dupTiate  nets  wtn 
the  poor  (ij  EUi.  1),  and  that  lor  t 
of  endowed  charities.  TTiua  the  poor 
ence  of  a  legally  remnind  rEaaa,  er 


A  pbtue  of  Robert  Ccdl'i  (ist  larl  of  Salitbury]  indicates  tbc 
miaule  domatic  chancier  of  tbe  Eliisbetlian  leg^tlatioo  (D'Ewa, 
Po^Mi^  *>!*)-  1^  queUion  (1601)  wai  Use  repeal  of  t.  sUtute 
jrt.u<  oltiUage.  Cecil  ay^:  "  If  in  Edmtd  I.'i  lime  a 
**^^*'y  law  was  made  for  the- tnainienance  of  the  fry  of  Csb, 
"'*'*■■     and  in  Heoiy  VIL'j  for  llie  prMcrvation  ol  the  eggs 


debar  iniar 


I   law  of   I 


conseqiKnce  and  Impon?    If  we 

to  Ibe  depopulatiag.     And  then,  if 

their  homes  go  to  dwelt  with  olhan,  straiglil  we  catch  Ibem 

with  the  vtatutft  of  iDinata;  if  tbey  wander  abroad,  they  . 

within  the  danger  0!  Ihe  itatute  ol  the  poor  to  be  irhipt.     So 

A  itrongceatralgovenmieDl,  a  local  authorily  appointed  direc 
by  the  fovenuuent,  and  a  network  of  legislation  controUed 


whole  I 


The  1 
cy  had  t( 


>n  thiilT 


It  tlie  St 


Juaticei  of  the  peai 

ior  ihii  purpose,  to  aueia  tac  v,vgei  01  anuan}  ana  labouren, 
and  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  wages  they  bad  fixed;  to 
eoaurc  that  Kuitable  provision  was  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
At  the  opeuic  of  rates  which  they  also  fiicdi  and  to  suppre&s 
vagabondage.  Sin»<j  Edw.  III.  there  bad  been  labour  tutu  tea, 
■nd  in  1563  a  new  lUtute  wu  pased,  an  "  Act  conlaining  divers 
orden  for  Artificeil,  Labourers,  Servants  of  Husbandry  and 
Apprentices  '*  (s  ETiz.  c.  4).  It  recognized  and  Lpheld  a  social 
dauificalion.  On  the  one  band  there  was  the  genllcoian  or 
owner  of  property  to  which  the  act  was  not  to  apply;  and  on 
the  other  the  artisan  and  labouring  class.  Tliis  class  in  turn  was 
a  Iheir  wages  annually 


1/  EHtliA  Imliulry  and  Cammtro!  Ueitrn  Timtt,  i.  16S}.     It 
waa  not  repealed  tiU  1S14. 

From  i;8;  to  itiii  tbeie  was.  it  is  said,  a  slight  iacRaae  in 
laboureiB'  wages,  which  ftnctuated  from  5a.  Id.  to  ;s,  Sid.  a 
week,  with  a  declining  itajidard  of  comfort  and  at  times  great 
distress.    Then  there  was  a  muked  increase  of  wage  till  1661 

very  nearly  doubki  that  of  the  earlier  periods,"  and  teaching 
gs.,  "  as  the  highest  weekly  rate  for  the  whole  period."  Then 
from  iMi  to  i;oI  there  was  "a  slight  improvement"  (Hewtnl. 
p.  Sg),  It  would  seem  indeed  that  the  stir  of  the  times  betwnn 
and  iMi  may  havn  caused  a  great  demand  for  labour, 
with  the  Reatontion,  wben  the  assessment  system  was 
g  into  desuetude,  came  the  Poor  Relief  Ad  of  1661  (ij  It 
14  Car.  XL  cap.  61),  wbicfa  brought  in  the  law  of  settlement,  and 
.  settlement  for  relief  of  a  very  strict  nature  was  addnl  10  the 
adusirialsettlemenialtfaeAtiificenaDd  LaboureisAcL  Thin, 
F  the  ioBueoce  of  that  act,  which  had  so  long  controlled  labour. 
ns  waning,  iu  place  wu  now  taken  by  an  act  which,  though  it 
lad  nothing  to  do  with  Ihe  assessment  of  wage,  yet  so  settled  the 
labourer  within  the  bounds  of  his  parish  that  be  had  practically 
o  rely,  if  not  upon  a  wage  fued  by  the  joalices,  yet  upon  a 
rustomary  wage  Limited  and  restricted  as  a  result  of  the  law  of 

ettlement.    And  the I  by  the  justieei,  in  ao  far  aa  it 

nay  have  continued,  would  therefore  be  of  htlle  or  no  con- 
cquence.  Settlement  also,  Uke  the  Artificen  and  Labouien  Act, 
wculd  prevent  the  country  labourer  from  passing  to  the  towns, 
e  townsmen  passing  to  other  towns.  At  least  they  would 
at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  their  right  to  reLef  if  tbey  lost  their 
settlement  without  acquiring  a  new  one.  Hence  the  industrial 
control,  though  under  another  name  and  other  conditions, 

By  the  Artificers  and  labourers  Act  then,  in  conjunction  with 
other  measuttfl,  the  labouring  classes  were  finally  committed  to 
a  new  bondage,  wben  they  bad  freed  themselves  from  theserfdora 
of  feudalism,  and  when  the  control  eierciied  over  them  by  the 
gild  and  municipality  vti  relaxed.  The  statute  was  so  enforced 
that  to  earn  a  year's  liveiihood  would  have  taken  a  labourer  not 
5>  weeks,  but  sometimes  two  yean,  or  jS  weeks,  or  80  weeks, 
01  71  weeks;  sometimes,  however,  less— 48  or  js.  It  followed 
that  on  such  a  system  the  country  could  only  with  the  utmost 
good  fortune  free  itself  from  the  economic  difficulties  of  the 
century,  and  that  the  need  of  a  poor-law  was  felt  the  more  as 
these  difficulties  persisted.  A  voluntary  or  a  municipal  system 
could  not  suffice,  even  aa  a  palliative,  while  such  statutes  as 
these  weic  in  force  to  render  Labour  immolnle  and  unprogressive. 
Also,  wLiiie  wages  were  filed  by  statute  or  order,  whetlier  chieBy 
in  the  interest  of  the  employers  or  not,  oL>viously  any  abortage 
on  the  wages  had  to  be  made  good  by  the  community.  Tb« 
community,  by  filing  the  wages  to  be  earned  in  a  livelihood, 
made  itself  responsible  for  their  sufficiency.     Audit  is  suggestive 


le  plenty  ai 


isbelwe 


eclBcd  en 


ments,  were  compelled  to  serve  in  husLundryby  tht 
Any  person  that  keepeth  husbandry."  The  length  of  the  day's 
work  and  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship  were  filed.  The 
Assessed  me  of  wsgn  was  enforceable  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  refusal  to  be  apprenticed  by  imprisonment.  Thus  there 
was  created  a  life  control  over  labour  with  an  industrial  settle- 
ment and  a  wage  fixed  by  the  justices  aimually.  There  are 
diSerencrs  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  eitent  to  which  thisact 
was  enforced;  and  the  evidence  on  the  point  is  comparatively 
scanty.  It  waa  enforced  throughout  the  century  in  wLiich  it 
was  passed,  aiul  it  probaUy  continued  in  force  generally  until 
iLie  Restoration,  wLiile  sutHequenlly  it  was  put  In  operation  to 
meet  special  emergencies,  such  as  times  of  distress  wLien  some 
settlement  of  wages  seemed  desirable  (cf.  Rogers,  v,  6it; 
Hssrias,  Bh^uIi  rrs,i<B»J /'i«fi«,  p.  81;  Cunningham,  CriMjt 


be  ArtificoB  and  Labourr 

was  also  enacted.    The  Law  of 

t  r^erred,  passed  in  the  teigo  of 

■       ■  n  of  labouren 


(156J)  was  passed,  t 

ol  poor-rate  (j  Elia.  cap.  3)  was  als 

Settlement,  to  which  we  have  tEterre 

southward  from  counties  where  less  fa 

prevailed;  tnit  it  was,  in  fact,  only  a  corollary  of  the  Ajlificera 

and  Labouren  Act  of  1563  and  the  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1601. 

These  laws,  it  may  he  said,  were  tbc  means  of  "^"^'"g  the  English 
itil  the  poor-law  reform  of  I  8m.  a  settled  but  Undleis 

serf,  supported  by  a  filed  wage  and  a  state  bounty.  By  the  poor- 
"  le  to  continue  this  state  of  Ihmgs  tia,  in  (M- 
sbeolute  economic  breakdown,  there  was  no 
cfonn. 

pic  nature  of  the  poor-law  is  indicated  by  IM 
:  enacted,  its  bounties  became  a  tight;  its 
jpeared  in  a  quasi-legal  daim.  Its  object  was 
r  by  home  industries,  apprentice  children,  and 
relief  to  the  poor  unable  to  work.  The  act  was 
elcdsoaa  to  include  the  whaleof  that  indefinite 
'i  by  a  bettor  and  mote  rigid  intcrprvtaiion  it 


piYTvitle  necessary 

anlyinlerp 
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•IS,  4t  kait  in  the  i^tli  cctuuiy,hcld  lo  ipptx  only  to  Ihe  "  dcsti- 
tutr,**tlulL9,  totliosc  wborequiTed"  necoHryidici  "- — mccord- 
ing  to  tbe  *cluil  woiding  □{  the  ititute.  Tlie  ccanoinic  tullair 
of  home  induiirio  founded  an  nte-aupplkdopilalecrlydcdiTcd 
iUcU,  and  tlie  metfand  could  only  hive  caatiniied  u  1oi«  as  it  did 
bccuue  ii  funned  part  of  a  gcmnl  system  of  induatilil  contioL 
WlicB  in  the  iSth  centuty  wDrkhouses  Hen  oUblis)ted,  the  same 
induitrial  Salltcy,  as  nwonis  thow,  Kpeatai  itself  under  new 
coDditlona.  Within  the  parish  it  nsuLted  iti  the  formet  paying 
the  latwuiet  ii  small  a  «age  (s  possible,  and  leaving  the  puish 
to  piovide  vhatnvi  he  might  require  in  addition  duiiog  his 
milung  life  and  in  his  old  age.  Thus,  indeed,  a  giganlic  eipeti- 
ment  in  dvic  employment  «s  made  for  at  least  two  centuries  or 
■  vast  scale  throughout  tbecoontty — and  failed-  As  was  natural, 
the  Lack  of  economic  independence  reacted  on  the  morals  of 
the  people-  With  pauperism  catne  want  of  energy,  idleness  and 
a  disregard  foTchastity  and  the  obligationsof  marriage-.  Tlielaw^ 
it  is  true,  lecogniied  the  mutual  obligations  of  parents  and  gnnd- 
parenta,  children  and  grandchildTen;  but  tn  the  genaaJ  poverty 
which  it  was  itself  a  means  of  perpetuating  such  obligatian) 
became  pracdcatty  obsolete,  while  at  all  times  they  ate  difficult 
to  enforce-  Still,  the  fact  that  they  were  recognised  implies  a 
great  advance  in  charitable  thought-     Ilie  act,  passed  at  first 

was  paoed  the  pooi-nte  SisI  assessed  under  the  act  of  15A]  was 
felt  to  be  "  a  greater  tu  than  snme  sulnidics."  and  in  the  time 
of  Charles  IL  it  amounted  to  a  thiid  o(  Ihe  revenue  of  England 
s,  V-  B.)- 


!0f  vi 


re  have  I 


part  superseded  by  what  wi 

fovndedonabaaisaf  wage  supplemented  by  relier,  pro  via«ll>y  a 
rate-supported  poor-law-  But  it  foUowa  that  with  the  decay  of 
this  system  the  poor-law  itself  should  have  disappeared,  or  should 
have  taken  some  new  and  very  limited  fonn-  Unfortunately, 
as  In  Roman  times,  state  relief  proved  (0  be  a  pi^ular  and 
vigorous  parasite  that  outlived  the  tree  on  which  it  was  Tooled: 
(sseismenis  of  wage  under  the  Sutule  of  Labourers  fell  into 
disuse  after  the  RestoiatlDn,  it  is  said,  and  the  statute  was 
finally  repealed  In  1B14,  and  sixty  years  Eater  the  act  against 
Illegal  combinations  of  working  men;  but  the  serfdom  of  the 
poor-law,  the  dremasyna  mka,  remained,  ta  work  tlie  gmvesl 
evil  to  the  labouring  classes,  and  even  after  the  reform  of  18^4 
greatly  impeded  the  recovery  of  their  independence-     Neverthe- 

Dutdoor  relief  with,  as  some  would  wish,  a  regulated  WKge,  it  is 
nowproposcdto  bring  them  once  sgain  under  a  thraldom  similar 
to  that  from  which  they  have  so  slowly  emancipated  themselves. 
The  policy  adopted  by  Queen  Elisabeth  for  the  relief  ol  the 
poor  (1601)  included  a  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  voluntary 
charity  as  well  as  plans  lot  the  eitension  of  rate-aided 
Si„„^  tclief.  Duringthe  century,  S3  wehave  seen,  endeavours 
tMtrtt^r.  had  been  made  to  create  a  system  of  voluntary  charfty. 
This  it  was  proposed  to  safeguard  and  promote  oon- 
currcntly  with  the  extension  (rf  the  poor-rate.  Accordinj^y,  la 
the  poor-law  it  was  arranged  that  the  overseas,  Ihe  new  civic 
uichority,  and  the  churdi  wardens,  the  old  jiamchial  and  charit- 
able authrnlty,  should  act  in  cDnjunction,  and,  subject  to  magis- 
terial approval,  together  "  ni»  weekly  or  otherwise "  the 
necosuy  means  "  ^  taxation  of  every  bihitritant."  The  old 
cbtritaUe  organisation  was  based  on  endowment ,  and  the  church- 
vstden  was  responsible  foe  the  adminiatratlop  of  many  such 
What  was  not  available  from  thoe  and  othir 
je  raised  "by  taxation-"  The  object  of  the  new 
usage  chaiitahle  i^ts. 
Towards  the  end  ol  the  iSth  cestuty,  when  the  idmhiittnliDn 
vl  poor  relief  feU  into  coBfouoD,  msny  charities  were  tost,  or  were 
ia  danger  of  being  lost,  and  nuny  weie  nutnunaged.     In  i  t86 


B  iS|g,  chiefly  II 


.y  of  Lotd 
Kational  charities  was 

.  to  investigate  (with 

1*  exc^tioiis)  all  the  charities  lor  the  poor  in  England  and 


Wales.     These  and  subsequent  0 

inquiries  till  iHjs,  when  a  select 

Canmions  made  a  strong  report,  advocatii 

of  a  permanent  and  independent  board,  to  inquire,  Ic 

the  tffodnction  of  accounts,  to  secure  the  safe  ciatody  ol  charity 

property,  to  adapt  it  to  new  uses  on  cy^»*»  lines,  to.     A  com- 

missiou  followed  in   tSiiq,  aiid  eventually  in   1853   the  first 

Charilsble  Trusts  Act  w«  passed,  under  which  "  The  Oiariiy 

Commissioners  of  Enj^d  and  Wales  "  were  appointed. 

The  (ollowinii  are  deuili  of  importance: — (l)  Zlffwiliam.—'nt 
definilioD  ol  Ihe  act  of  1601  (Chariuble  Uhi.  41  Elii.  4)  alill  holdi 
«nd.  It  enumerates  as  chjuitaUe  objects  all  lEat  was  once  called 
"alms":  (a)  "The  (eliel  of  aged,  impotent  and  poor  people"— 

and  marincn  "^ibc  poor  chkAy  t^  reason  of  war.  sometime  a  cUb 
of  nrivileaed  mendicants:  lb]  educatioB,  "  adioob  of  leKcnine.  free 
Khool.  and  KhoUf.  in  nnfversiiles":  and  .heo  W  .  gS.p  d 
object!  which  incliade  general  civic  and  tHi^ous  purpeeea,  and  the 
chariiiea  of  gilds  and  corporatioos:  "  the  repair  OC  bridaes,  portt, 
havem,  causeways,  churches,  sea.banhs  and  highwiys:  the  edi 
tionandpFefement  of  orphans;  the  relief,  e 

snd  help  of  young  tr"" '"  --''  —  '- 

cayed  ";and  there Tollt 


|ied  ilie  ume  iM  s>  the  poor-law,  tbouch  after- 
poor  "  (Tudor,  p.  IbT).  (3J  JUffiou  Diffmaaa- — In  the  ndmins. 
tnt  ion  of  charities  which  are  for  the  poor  the  broadett  view  ia  rakes 

use  is  one  that  has  [or  its  object  ihepropsfalion  of  the  i^ii  li 
a  feligion  not  lolemted  by  (he  law  (Tudor,  p.  4).  CCnaequeMlT. 
■D  far  as  chariiis  wen  heU  or  left  subject  Is  b«1  rkhts.  ihey 
were  illegal,  or  becanie  legal  only  as  lolefalioa  waacaleoitBd.  Thus 
by  degrees,  ii«c  the  Toleraiion  Act  d  l6t»,  all  eharitien  to  <Sm 
vniers  have  become  legal— that  is.  trusts  lor  schoots.  places  ffw  leS- 
_■..._■ .J ---andcharil»Mepurpose«gei»i«lly.     EM 


- lieges.    I 

ehsrftisahavi  L_ , . 

tiona,  tbers  an  MnriHially  a|ipi _ 

sent  some  office  or  instlluttoa  ol  inpoftanca  in  cooneijoii  with  ttx 
charity.  (617iinidic(i«>yC1teiicrryan4Cltr0*C<MHii>ii(a. — Tit 
Court  of  Chaooety  has  Jurisdiction  over  chanties,  uuIb  the  oU 
priociplB  Ih—  ■•  -■—'-■- -■ "-"^ ■ 


I  by  It 


which  BO  ooB  is  cfltitlsd  by  an  inoHdiats  and  f 
peefir  a  coapUnt  for  conpelling  the  pcrionnaB 
of  their  obBgattons."  The  court.  actoRHngly,  ref 
aa  faitia  ftrUt.    No^  hy  lbs  Ch«llable  Ten 

enlrusUd  irith  large  poins,  fiocnerty  earned  oaly  In  the  Cowl 
of  Chancery.  (7)  JwriidkU—  In  Vtfiln,— A  further  iumdictisa 
iiby  the  "  viiitoc."  a  right  inherent  in  the  founder  of  any  ekemiBy- 
narv  Dorporation,  and  bis  heirs,  or  those  i^iom  be  ■ppoiflts.  or  in 
their  default,  the  kliw.  Ths  o£}ect  of  the  vMtor  Is  "  to  pKvou  a 
pervectlnft  of  the  charity,  er  10  compose  differences  amoiii  iDeabcrs 
of  the  corponiioa."  Formeily  the  bishop's  ordinaiy  wss  Iberecoi- 
niied  visitor  (J  Henry  V.  I,  I414)  of  hospiUls.  apart  froo  the 
founder.    Subiequcmly  hh  power  was  Kmiled  (14  Elii.  c.  s..  ISIII 

Than  (Iter)  by  the  Chaiiuble  Uks  Act  caanaliriens  woe  iiMcd 
for  inquiry  by  counltr  juries.      Now.  aparl^  (imn  the  duty  of  iHtin 

'  belov)  cetle^iti 

-"  TiuatcBs.  or  other  pc 
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at  ■  eheiily.  oay  applr.  to  the  cbw 

InsbUiniiiilL"  Is)  IjmiMinnJCIiar. 
n*  camoMDMn  cuiDst,  Iwrntr,  n 
to  itay  diviCy  of  whicb  ibc  srOiv  uniu 
upwanb,  cKc«pl  on  ttt  ■ppualion  ^ ' 


(,10)  CsuniJ  i'nn'i  if  On  ClHrity 
linuucion  ol^SO.  Ac-,  uk  charily  cooi 
■bk  Tnini  ilcf  iMo)  to  taua  or 

of  any  Kfamie  for  the  ai^iniitiatHHi "  of  E^  duricy.  (lI}&ih«Ki 
vid  JUmedtBim  4/  CharUiH, — Under  thu  power  duncie*  are  re- 
tnodeUed,  and  uiiaU  and  latBceHaneoas  chamiee  pot  lata  one  fund 
aad  ap^icd  to  iww  paqmea.    The  cy-prit  doctrliK  !■  apfJied.  by 

objcctt  for  whkh  a  charity  mi  rouiHkd  art  oMolelF,  the  charity;  u 
applied  to  toaa  parposp »  u  far  u  pcwalblc,  in  accordance  with 
the  charitable  intention  aC  the  founder.  Thii  doctrine  probably 
ncelved  It*  widen  appliaiioa  In  the  City  ti  Loodon  Pnrochial 
Chw^iBActeflSIS.  UndBotteaixada)ulinisbcaDa|i|iiiHlto 
ediicalion  aOd  to  aUotnoita.  Aboat  380  icbeBKi  an  iiued  in  tbe 
coune  si  a  year,  (llj  OUtd)  aisplil  I'a  nmaitOiiu  CMarUkt.— 
In  the  remooeinog  of  cbantles  for  the  general  benent  of  the  poor 
■una  oae  or  mote  of  thirteen  ol^ecta  are  iHualiy  Induded  in  the 
•diene.  TtcBcaicaibBinpllaBatoaiiKdkalGfaaikrjtoaiiKnrldeiit 
club orcoal arckxUaf  •ocKty,  toafrieodlyaooetyi  lor  ••'>'•»  rm 

annuilio,  lor  outBt  lor  aenr—  "-  ■  ' ■ ■— •  '— 

grouixUf  dubi,  readlog-roo] 
relief  10  a  liulled  imaunt 
apical  Bidi  faod,  Ac,  ir  la 

ihe  Local  Geveninieiii  Act  of  iSqi,  local  e 

]  chuiiiei.  "  the 

, u  disnbwioo  ol  the  bmtbte  of 

Iphabitaoti  of  a  ungle  parish;  or  of  a  tincle 
paruh,  or  not  more  than  five  neighboLirir 
charitief^  fiDce  the  Local  Government  Ad 
WB^^vhaB  of  the  pariih  coundlB.  who  appD 


I  Hcti  year;  for  clothes   fuel 


d.  "^'i^  OiJ[!fJ^r™»M,- 
n  inaricy  land^"  who  u  "ban 

J ,tock  of  On  charily  ntanafed  by 

the  tnmeea  oc  adnimMiaton.  In  1905  the  ttodc  tnatlenBl  to 
the  official  Inisteo  amounted  to  £>4.8lD.M5-  (15)  .liidil.^TIic 
charity  conmiuionen  have  no  power  of  audit*  bill  the  tmstrefl 
of  every  charity  have  to  pitpare  a  etatenent  of  acecuim  anDually» 
mil  Ifaaanill  it  tn  Ihr  rnmiaimnn  The  accciuiti  have  tabs"  cerli- 
Aed  vttkrthe  hand  of  one  or  awre  of  the  triutecB  and  by  the  auditor 
of  the  charity."  (16)  rajcofimi,— In  Ihe  case  <^  renli  and  proGli  ol 
lands,  hx.,  bctoii(ing  Id  hoepltali  or  alm^KHisei,  or  vtwed  in  tmileea 

tax  (si  Vict.  3s\W-  Fmo  the  inhabited  hoim  duly  uv  boa- 
pital  charity  kEooI.  or  hoai«  provided  for  the  reception  or  rebel  of 
pi>orpB»n>,lae>empte<r(HouKTaxAcl  i»c>8].    Al»  there  i>  an 

■naoD  d  hoapitala  befoie  1693.  (i;)  Tkt  DicaL~A  digen  of 
endowed  charitiea  in  EoBland  and  Wain  woa  oompil^  in  the  yan 
]S6i  IQ  1S76.    A  Dew  digeit  of  repent  and  financial  particuian 


and  Wale*  lor  the  ua'na 
-        or-law,  wl^h.  ai 


yearbiiovavaibblnbEnslaL, 

!of  tbcagedpoorandfordolca.    Between 
I  at  pment  admlniilered,  is  a  pernianent 
i.iHu  the  Atea  for  the  ntpport  of  a  clan  oi 
lid  ando^wd  ehariliei.  which  arc  fuods  avait 
CBflHv«ffeiKr»tion>,lncrE  Is  no  gt«aL  difference. 


anlly  1. 


M  local  diaritlet.     When  co 


is:-, 

ablai  _ 

Igac    After  1(34 


lied  by  bw  to  iibef  fmm  the  c 

all  proportion  to  the  cbaritiea. 

between  the  "paruh"  poor 
.jT  who  were  not  relieved  from  uk  .*«»,  —'^  ■.-— 
iltogrlher  overshadowed  the  charitable  aid.    Charii 


ind  the  "  secoiid  " 


oitraljiiveniineiR.    Poor  relief  was  e!>cc<)  In  Ihe  handi  of  board* 
etween   poor-law  and  charity   HiKgeaed   by   the  acta  Dt    Queen 


endowed  cbaritir*  rvnaincd  . 
acparate  Irut*.  ieoloualy  eii' 
To  give  onity  to  ihii  maw  el  u 

been  aceonpliinuby  the  piect 
elaborated  to  meet  local  prijiK 
and  poUllciaii*  have  often  ace 

to  tab  BHaauiH  to  tnai  the  acDoo 
■Hte  directly  uader  Ihe  control  of  parli 


^Rabliihnd.    In  Ihepiriahei    the 

M  by  iihcompcienl  adminiitrator*. 
a,  ■OHHvailheprinclpk*  or  charity 


ImhlionDf 


i^Si£ 


ee>'  repDru  are  of  interei 
liAcuMen  ol  aD  i^rilat 

in  regard  10  the  element* 

EspTed  theory  or  coniErw:tive  policy  th 


and  Ihe  abac 

Alter  the  Pcoi-Law  Act  of  i6di  the  hiAloiy  td  the  vohutary 
par^Nil  chariiks  in  a  toni  pariib  ti  tii***h  by  thai  dccreaaiof 
auKnmt  and  utility,  ai  poor-law  relief  and  pauperiuD 
Incnued.  The  act,  it  would  leem,  vai  not  adapted  Sf^!^ 
with  mtich  alacrity  by  the  local  aQlhoritic).  From  ui^mu! 
1A35  la  1646  then  were  many  yean  of  plafue  and 
licklKB,  btlt  in  St  Gilo'i,  Loodon,  ai  lain  at  1049,  Ihe  amount 
railed  by  the  "  colkcton"  (orovetieen)  vntoo^  £176.  They 
diiboned  thia  to  "  the  vititcd  poor  "  u  "  pennou."  In  1M5 
an  extra  levy  ol  £teo  it  DKntioned-  In  the  acannti  of  St 
ManinVin'tiie-Flckb,i^ien,iiaulSl  Gile3'*,F^la  were  received, 
the  diange  wrou^t  by  anotbet  bftU-ctDtury  (1714)  ia  apparent. 
The  aources  ol  ctiariuble  itUd.art  rimilar  to  tboie  in  all  the 
Proteatant  cburche* — Eoaliab,  SrattUi  or  anlinenlal:  church 
csUectioni  aod  ofiotoicii  oomclbiaal  fines,  titcli  at  oiMiipaii- 
tim  lor  battanb  and  coovklioo  tBoety  for  avnrcnj  and 
beaidea  tbeie,  incang  tnni  timidtlea  and  bgacka,  Ihe  pariah 
estate,  the  nyal  bcninly,  and  "  petlltODi  10  penont  of  quality.'' 
In  all  £1041  wai  coUected.  bat,  ao  lar  ai  relief  ma  amcaiicd, 
the  paiiih  relied  not  im  it,  but  on  the  paoi^n-te,  wbicfa  {induced 
£}76j.  AH  Ihit  wu  coUecied  and  ditbuned  on  Ihdr  own 
authoiity  by  coUeeton,  to  otplua», "  pcniloner*  "  or  the  "  known 
•n  itudfaig  "  poor,  or  to  cuul  poor  U1S18),  Inchiding  atne 
ddldien  and  baataidi.  Tlw  begins  poor  wm  nunetoiiB  and 
the  niant  deatlwalie  oiormotii,  aod  each  year  IhrK-lourtht 
of  thoae  cbrntHied  wert  "  inkiaualy  nScRd  to  die  by  the 
btrbolty  of  ninia."  The  whole  admliilMntioii  waa  imcharit- 
ablc,  iojnihxi*  ta  Uw  oommnal^  aiMl  Iht  family,  and  ■"'""•"■ 
to  the  cUld.  If  one  may  Jod^e  fion  Itler  acconnti  of  other 
patltbo  even  op  to  tSu,  inuaQy  It  remained  the  aame,  pnipoM- 
len  and  unlnldkgtat ;  aiid  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  gawmllji 
qieakiog,  only  aince  Ihe  middle  of  the  i<}th  ctniury  baa  any 
teiioui  attentk«  been  paid  to  Ihe  diaiitabk  fide  of  paroclii^ 
woii-  Patallc]  to  the  panicbial  nwvtnent  ol  the  poor-Jaw  in 
England,  in  France  (about  1617)  were  alablWitd  the  turroiii 
lit  hialaiatae .  at  fint  entirdy  vohiataty  inaUtutkmi,  thai 
recognised  by  tbe  tlalc,  and  dnrbig  the  Revolulion  made  the 
cenlial  luiDlbiillratlfHi  for  relief  in  Ihe  oommunea. 

In  the  i7Ihc«ntlU7in  England,  aa  in  France, (^unloD  Favoured 
the  cstablishinait  of  large  hartals  or  maitaia  DkH  for  the 
reception  of  the  poor  of  diScRnt  danes.  Is  Fiance  r^.injh 
tbniughoulibecenluTythere wuaoDntiDiJOtittlniggte  mvn 
"with  mendicancy,  and  the  boapilalt  wen  nied  at  ^Tff^, 
places  into  which  oflenders  were  aummarily  driven,  '"riwi. 
A  new  humanity  wu,  however,  befinnlng  itt  praist .  Tbcpilifnl 
condition  of  abandoned  children  attracted  tynpathy  in  both 
cooniiio,  St  Vinniil  de  Paul  establisfaed  home)  for  the  »/anli 
IrcHIfl,  followed  In  England  by  the  establishment  of  the  Pound- 
ting  boqiital  (17J9}-  In  both  countrici  the  method  wat  applied 
[nconsidcntdy  aod  pushed  to  eicea,  and  it  affected  Family 
life  moat  uijaiiouity.  Grants  fnin  pejiiamenl  lopported  (he 
foundling  movement  in  England,  and  hooua  were  opened  in 
tnany  parti  of  the  country.  The  demand  «oon  became  over- 
whelming: the  mortality  vai  cnoraKHi,  and  tha  oat  tfi  kife 


884 


cipeiimenl  b  the  s 


undil  npedicnts.  TTie  Icuod  of  the 
aa  Itut  ol  the  pmr-Uw  catutrophe 

jl  dI  tho  able-bodied  poor  of  ■n^th^ 
o^,  infftats  were  nmde  the  object  of  a  compasuoiute  but 
undisecfuio^  pliiUnthropy,  With  wideapreAd  relief  there  came 
widcapTrad  pbandonmrnt  of  duty  and  economic  bankruptcy. 
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ml  fr7  ifKU  bawluU. 
ndvalunuiyni^SiaJrdl 


of  charitable  relief  been  used 
f  would  have  been  ai  great,  but  the 
4  vould  have  concealed  the  mora] 
and  postponed  thecconomjc  disaster.  Toamcnd  the  evil,  changes 
were  made  by  which  the  lebtian  between  child  and  mothcT  was 
kept  alive,  and  a  pefsonal  application  on  her  part  waa  teqnitrd; 
the  charBCtei  o(  the  mother  and  her  circumstances  were  investi- 
gated, and  oaisUnce  wis  only  given  when  it  would  be  "  the 
means  ol  rephdng'the  molhec  in  the  course  of  virtue  and  the 
way  of  an  honest  livelihood."  Gencnl  lefoims  vrere  also  made, 
npecially  through  the  instrtimentality  of  Jonas  Hinnay,  to 
check  infant  mortality,  and  metropolitan  parishes  were  required 
to  provide  for  their  children  outside  London.  A  kindred  move- 
ment led  to  the  establishment  of  penitentiaries  (i7sS),  ol  lock 
hcspltalsand  lying-in  hospitals  (174^1757). 

InQueenArine'sitign  there  was  anew  edufstianal  movement, 
"  the  charity  schocJ  "— "  Co  leach  poor  children  the  a^ihabet 
and  the  principles  of  religion,"  followed  by  the  Sunday-schooJ 
movement  (i;Sd),  and  about  the  same  time  (i;33)  by  "  the 
school  of  industry  "-^-to  employ  children  and  teach  them  to  be 
industsous.  Jn  1S44  the  Ragged  School  Union  was  estab- 
lished, and  until  the  Education  Act  of  1S70  continued  ita  voEun- 

through  the  eSorts  of  Miss  Mary  Carpenter  and  many  others 
in  r854-'iSj5  industrial  and  reformatoryBchools  were  established, 
to  prevent  crime  and  refnnn  child  criminais.  Hie  orphanage 
nuvement,  beginning  in  1758,  when  the  Orphan  Working  Home 
was  estabU^icd,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day  on  a  vastly 
ntended  scale.  In  177:  a  society  for  the  discharge  of  peisons 
impiiioDed  for  unxll  debt)  was  established,  and  in  1773  Howard 
began  tut  prison  reforms.  Tliis  raised  the  standard  tA  work  in 
Institutioul  charities  generally.  After  tlie  dvil  wan  the  old 
hospital  foundations  of  SI  Bsrihobmew  and  St  Thomas,  munid- 
palued  by  Edward  VI,,  became  endowed  charities  partly  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  The  same  fate  befell  Christ's 
Hospital,  in  conneiion  with  which  the  voting  system,  the  admis- 
sion of  candidates  by  the  vote  of  the  whole  body  of  subsmbcrs — 
that  pecuEwly  English  inventioD— first  makes  its  appearance. 

A  new  interat  in  hospitals  sprang  np  at  the  end  of  the  171I] 
century.  St  Ihomas's  was  rebuilt  (i6fl3)  Bad  St  Bartholomew's 
(1739);  Guy's  was  founded  in  1714,  and  on  the  system  of  ttee 
"  letters  "  obtainable  in  eichuige  for  donations,  voluntary 
hospitals  and  infirmaries  were  alablisbed  in  London  (1733  and 
later)  and  in  moat  of  the  large  towns.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  iBth  century  the  diapeniaiy  movement  was  developed— a 
syslan  of  iocaJ  dispensBrin  with  fairly  definite  districts  and  home 
visiting,  a  substitute  lor  attendance  at  a  hospital,  where  "  hos- 
pital fever  "  was  dreaded,  and  an  alternative  to  what  was  then 
a  very  ill^adminiatered  system  of  poor-law  medical  relief.  After 
1840  the  provident  dispensary  was  introduced,  in  order  that  tho 
palienta  by  small  conliibutions  in  the  rime  of  health  might 
provide  for  iUness  without  having  to  meet  large  doctors'  faUls, 
and  the  doctor  tuight  receive  some  suSdent  retnuneratlon  for 
his  attendance  on  poor  pntients.  This  moveneat  was  largely 
eitended  after  iS&o.  Three  hospital  funds  for  G<d]eGting  con- 
tributions f or  h(     ■    

that  oiisinatcil 

London  in  1B73 ..,,. 

Since  iSM  the  poor-lav  ncdical  mleni  of  Great  Britain  hu  been 
immensely  improved  and  extended,  while  al  the  lamc  time  the 
Bunbet  of  penong  in  ncefpt  o(  free  niedical  nJief  In  man  of  the  large 
tawos  has  Et^tty  Incnased-  The  following  Agures  jefer  In  London: 
at  hawiitJs.  97  in  nmbar,  in-paticnu  ((904)  during  the  year, 
llt.Ui;  out-patienu  and  casualty  oies,  i.ajg.toai  patienii  at 
lies,  pan.pay.  or  provident  dinenaaries,  about  180,000;  ofderi 
Mjuerffor  attendance  St  poor-law  dispemariei  and  at  home,  114,  rj8. 
1m  luunber  of  beds  In  poor-law  inftrmaries  (1904)  wBi  ]fi,97l^ 
nm  ate  in  London  ta  geaaral  bo^iitaU  wiib.  iB  wilboul.  nKdnl 
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charities.  The  Sodely  of  Friends,  Ute  Wesleyans,  the  Baptists 
have  large  charities.  With  the  extension  of  the  High  Church 
there  have  been  established  m  


deoflhiss 


ting  provisionof  chariublerclief 


'ident,  though  it  cannot  be  au  .       _ 

At  the  beginniDg  of  the  19th  century  anti-mendidty  sooetics 
wereestablished;andlatfr,  about  TS69,  in  England  and  Scotland 
a  movement  br^Ean  for  the  organization  of  charitable  rellLf, 
in  connexion  Aitb  which  there  are  now  sodeties  and  CAPunittecs 
in  most  of  the  larger  towns  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  caloidei,  and 
in  the  United  State)  of  Ajnerics.  More  recently  the  movement 
for  the  cstablisbmeat  of  settlements  in  poor  districts,  initiated 
by  Canon  Bsrnelt  at  Toynbce  Hall—"  to  educate  dtiacns  in  the 
luuwledge  of  one  another,  and  to  provide  them  with  teftchins  and 
rettention  "—has  spread  to  many  Iowib  in  Enjjand  and  Amnio. 
These  notes  of  charitable  movements  suggest  an  altoselba 
new  deveLipmcnt  of  thought.  On  behalf  of  the  charity  school 
of  Queen  Aimers  lime  were  preached  very  formal  f 
sermons,  which  showed  but  little  sympathy  wi ' 
life.  After  the  first  half  of  the  century  a  nenhu 
with  which  » 
superseded  this  fomisl  benefit 

the    world    open    It"    

the  faniily  and  the  c 

depended;  and  he  stimulated  that  desire  to  meet 
needs  whifh  is  apparent  in  the  diaririea  of  the  csitary.  Little 
as  it  may  appear  to  be  so  at  first  ^ghi,  it  was  a  period  ot 
charitable  icfDimalian.  Law  revised  the  reli^ous  couceptHn 
of  charity,  though  he  was  himself  10  strangely  devoid  of  soda) 

earnestness  in  belief  to  that  form  of  sbnssvisg  wliich  most 
effectually  fosters  beggardom.  Oiwaid  introduced  tlie  ei*  of 
inspection,  the  ardent  apostle  ot  a  new  soda]  sagacity;  and 
Beniham,  no  less  sagadous,  propounded  opinions,  plans  and 
suggestions  which,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  in  due  course  nvnilded 
the  piiudples  and  methods  of  the  poor-law  ol  1834.  In  tbe 
broader  sense  the  turn  of  thou^t  is  rcHgknis,  for  whQc  usually 
stress  Is  l»id  on  the  rdigious  sceptidsm  of  the  century,  the 
deeper,  fervent,  conscientious  and  evangelical  charity  in  whiti 
Nonomfonoisls,  and  especially  "  the  Friends,"  took  so  loi^  a 
part,  is  often  forgotten.  Sometimes,  Indeed,  as  oCtett  happeui 
now,  the  feeling  of  charily  passed  into  the  merest  aentlinenUttity, 
This  is  evident,  for  instance,  fnm  so  ill-considered  a  measure  ai 
Pitt's  Bill  for  the  rellel  of  the  poor.  On  the  other  bond,  duiinf 
the  i8th  century  the  poor-law  was  the  object  of  constant  critkisia, 
though  so  long  as  the  labour  stalulea  and  the  cJd  law  of  SEttle- 
ment  were  rn  force,  and  the  relief  of  the  labouring  populatioD 
as  state  "poor"  prevailed,  it  was  impossible  to  refoim  it. 
Indeed,  the  criticism  itself  was  generslly  vitiated  b 
acceptance  of  "  thepoor"asaclasB,  apcmanenl 
charge  on  the  funds  of  the  community;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
l8th  century,  when  the  labouJ  statutes  were  abratjated,  bol 
the  conditions  under  which  poor  relief  was  administered  lemaiDed 
the  same,  serfdom  in  its  later  stage,  the  serfdom  of  the  poor-law, 
asserted  itself  in  its  eitremest  fom  in  times  of  dearth  anl 
difficulty  during  the  Napoleonic  War,  In  iSo2-TSa3  it  was 
calculated  (Marshall's  Diieslt  that  aS%  of  the  pcqiuUtiaa  were 
in  recopl  of  permanent  or  occasiona]  relief.  Those  En  TcceqM 
of  the  former  numbered  734,817,  indudinj  cbjldmi — 90  tai 
had  this  serfdom  of  the  poor  became. 

In  1G32  the  eqxndituie  on  pauperism  fn  En^ond  uid  Wales 
was  £7,036,968,  In  the  early  years  of  the  igth  aaamy  tbe 
mendidty  societies,  established  in  some  of  the  larger  tosms,  vcR 
a  sign  of  the  general  discontent  with  existing  nutlwds  trf  ad- 
ninisttntion.    The  Society  for  Bettcdng  the  Conditinn  ot  tlis 
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Rumlon 

inai1>DK[u1publi(atieiil(ir96).  Aflsr i8j] Uu vay Mtmaqriien 
9f  Iboughi  Menu  cluDt«L  Then  wv  •  (cncnl  deaire  lo  be  iiuit 
of  the  serfdom  ol  piupeitsm.  The  Poai-Uw  AmcDdmcnt  Act 
wu  puted  io  iSm,  ud  liucc  tbca  mak  ikblr-bodicd  psupcrivn 
hu  dwindled  to  1  miiiitnuBi.  The  bad  yon  of  i8te~iS70 
revived  Ike  pnhleinin  EsgliDiI  uul  ScotUnd.  and  tbeolditHnt 
ol  lefonn  (or  a  lime  prevailed.  Impioved  adminljtnition  imitk- 
ins  wiUi  ccoDomic  progrcu  ejected  still  fucthec  teiluctloiu  al 
pftupeium,  till  od  Ihe  lit  of  Januarr  190J  (eiduaive  oi  hjaatia 
in  county  aiyiutos  and  cajual  paupen)  the  mean  DDmber  of 
paupen  stood  it  764,5^,  or  11 -fi  per  Ihousandof  the  population, 
instead  ol  41  S  pei  tiiousuid  aa  in  1859  (see  Foos-Ljiw). 

Charity  organiaBtioD  lodeties  wen  fbimed  after  iS6g.  villi 
tbe  object  of  '*  improving  the  ccodif  ion  of  the  poor,"  or,  la  other 
Hordst  to  promolc  independence  by  an  ordered  and  co-operative 
charity;  and  tbc  Assodation  for  Befriending  Young  Servants, 
and  workhouse  aid  committee^  ia  order  to  prevent  re 
paupciisiD  on  the  part  o^ihoae  i^  is  diUdren  or  youi  _ 
received  relief  from  the  pooi.la*.  The  Load  Covenuaent  Bo«d 
adopte<f  a  restricted  out.dooT  relief  policy,  and  4  oew  interest 
was  fell  in  all  the  chief  problems  of  local  adminiivation.    The 
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Arnold  Toynbee  and  the  invcsLigallons  of  Charles  Booth  ha 

dtenl,  in  Londonaud  elsenheie.  Ihe  spirit  of  charity  has  asiumed 
the  form  of  a  new  devotion  to  tbe  duties  of  dlilenship.  But 
perhaps,  in  regard  to  charity  in  Great  Britain,  the  moat  important 
chaU|e  has  been  the  revival  of  the  teurhingof  Dr  ChalmcTi  (1780- 
1841),  who  (1S19]  introduced  a  lyiim  of  parochial  charity  at 
St  l<lba\  GLugow,  on  independent  lines,  oaotistent  vith  the  best 
traditiona  of  the  Scottish  church.  In  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  charitable  relief  on  the 
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1  his  own  lot,  as  he  undenlaodi  it,  arid  the  Lot  of 
those  about  him,  whim  he  bnt  Utile  understands,  he  condudea 
that  he  should  relieve  them.  But  his  gift,  unlesa  it  begivenin 
»uch  a  way  as  to  promote  this  seif.support,  instead  of  weakening 
it,  is  really  injurious.  In  tbe  finl  place,  by  his  interference  he 
puts  a  check  on  the  charitable  resources  of  another  class  and 
Lessens  their  social  energy.  What  he  gives  they  do  not  gite, 
though  they  might  do  so.  But  next,  he  does  more  barm  than  this. 
He  stimulates  expectation,  10  that  by  a  false  artthmetic  his  gift  of 
s  few  thillingi  seems  to  tboae  who  receive  it  and  to  thow  who 
faear  of  it  a  possible  source  of  help  in  any  difficulty.  To  them  it 
represents  a  large  command  of  meam;  and  where  one  has 
received  what,  though  it  he  litde,  is  yet,  relative  to  wage,  a  large 
■um  to  be  acquired  without  labour,  many  will  seek  more,  and 
with  that  object  will  waste  their  time  and  be  put  ofi  their  work, 
or  even  be  tempted  to  he  and  cheat.  So  sodal  energy  is  diverted 
from  its  proper  use.  Alms  thus  given  weakens  sodal  ties, 
diminishes  the  natural  relief  funds  of  mutual  help,  and  beggars 
ft  neighbour  instead  of  benefiting  him.  By  Ibis  argument  a 
clcai  tod  welMefined  puipoae  is  placed  before  duuity.    Chuity 


I  ifvTu,.^,  „u,.  ud,idv  u  the  plea  for  help;  not  almsgiving, 
charity  the  means.    To  diarily  !s  gi¥en  a  definite  social  aim, 
and  a  dciirv  to  use  cooslslently  with  this  aim  every  method  that 
IncieasiDg  knowledge  and  tnhied  ability  can  devise. 

Under  loch  influences  as  theM,  i»fned  with  better  economle 
copditiou,  *  great  iclorm  haa  been  made,  lia  poor^Jaw,  how 
ever,  remain* — the  modeni  rfwmrya  tMia,  It  now,  indeed, 
absoiba  a  pnipMtiaiutdy  lener  anxiunt  of  the  largely  increased 
national  income,  but,  excluding  the  maintenance  of  lunatics,  it 

the  lower  classes  of  the  poor,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  serves  as  ■ 

bounty  on  dependence  and  i>  a  permanent  obstade  to  thrift  and 
self-reliance.  The  number  of  IboK  who  are  within  the  drde 
of  its  mare  immediate  attraction  Is  now  perhaps,  in  diffeicot 
parts  of  tbe  country  or  diSerent  districts  in  a  town,  rut  mora 
than,  say,  »%  ot  the  peculation.  Upon  that  population  the 
statistics  of  a  day  cenA0  would  show  a  pauperism  not  of  T-6j,  the 
percentage  of  the  mean  day  pauperism  on  the  population  in  190!, 
butoli3'is%;  and  the  percentage  would  be  much  greato^— 
twice  al  large,  perhaps — if  the  total  mimber  of  those  who  in  tona 
way  recdved  poor  tcBel  m  the  course  of  a  year  were  taken  hito 
vcounc  The  English  poor-law  is  thus  among  the  loner  classes, 
those  most  templed  lo  dependence — say  some  six  or  seven  miUions 
of  the  peoide — a  very  potent  influence  dtGnildy  antagonistic 
10  the  gixid  development  of  family  life,  unless  it  be  Umited  to  very 
pafrow  proportions;  as,  for  instance,  to  restricted  indoor  or 
institutional  relief  for  the  sick,  for  the  aged  and  in£rm,  who  in 
eilieme  old  tgt  requite  spedal  care  and  nursing,  and  fnr  the 
afflicted,  for  whom  no  suffident  disritable  [Hoviskin  is  procurable. 
As  ample  experience  shows,  only  on  these  conditions  can  poor- 
law  ccUcf  be  justihcd  from  Ibe  point  of  view  ol  charity  and  Ihe 
common  good.  In  marked  cootiast  to  this  opinion  is  the  English 
■novement  for  Old  Age  pensions,  which  came  to  its  first  fruition  in 
i$o8— -a  huge  charity  started  on  the  credit  of  the  state,  the 
eitension  of  which  might  ultimately  involve  1  cost  comparabla 
with  that  of  the  army  or  tbe  navy.  Scheme*  of  the  kind  bwn 
been  adopted  in  the  Australasian  colonies  with  Umitalioas  and 
safeguards;  and  they  seem  bkdy  to  develop  into  a  new  type  of 
poor-relief  organization  for  the  aged  and  in^m  (Report:  Royal 
Commission  on  Okl  Age  FensiotH,  Commonwealth  of  Auttialia, 
l«ci6).  In  England,  portly  to  meet  the  demand  for  better  state 
provision  for  the  aged,  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1900  urged 
Ihe  boards  of  guardians  to  give  more  adequate  outdoor  relief  to 
aged  deserving  peoide.  and  laid  no  stress  on  the  test  of  desti- 
tution, or,  in  other  words,  tbe  Umilation  of  reUef  to  what  waa 
actually  "  necessary,"  Ihe  neglect  of  which  has  led  to  new  diffi- 
culties. History  has  proved  that  demoialisation  results  from  the 
wholesale  relief  whether  of  the  mass  of  the  dliiens,  or  ol  tho 
able-bodied,  or  o<  tlie  cbildreo,  and  the  proposal  to  limit  tha 
endowment  to  the  aged  makes  no  substantial  difference.  Tbe 
social  results  must  be  timilarj  but  social  forces  wotk  slowly, 
and  usually  only  the  unanswerable  argument  of  fi.^ai,,-:pi  bank- 
ruptcy sulfices  to  convert  a  people  habitoated  ts  dependence, 
though  the  inward  decay  of  vitality  and  character  may  long 
before  be  manifest.  Ultimately  the  distribution  of  pensions  by 
way  of  out-door  relief,  corrupting  a  far  more  independent  people, 
is  olculated  to  work  a  far  greater  injury  than  the  mhwi  tirka. 
Such  an  endowment  of  old  age  might  indeed  he  Justified  u  pan  of 
B  Eystem  of  regulated  labour,  which,  as  in  earlier  times,  could  not 
be  enforcfd  without  some  such  extraneous  help,  but  it  couM  DO* 
be  justified  otherwise.  It  is  naturally  associated,  theiefoR,  with 
socialistic  proposals  for  the  regulation  of  wage. 

In  Ihe  light  of  the  prindples  of  charity,  which  we  have  con- 
sidered  historically,  we  have  now  Co  turn  lo  two  qutatioDs: 
charity  and  economio,  and  diaJfty  and  socialism. 

The  object  of  charity  is  to  tender  to  ou 
and  duties  of  goodwill,  fncntlahip  and  lo' 
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duiity  bu  for  iu  tDMhcr  ob)ect  to  pnwrva  mi  dtvA^  ttw 
nanhood  *nd  womuibood  ol  iadividiuk  >nd  thai  Klf-mun- 
UDince  in  and  ttuougli  Uu  fimilx;  uid  uy  (am  at 
?^^^ba  >Ulc  inmveDtioD  i*  ftppiovcd  en  duaii^mivBd  by  ib« 
^ttxtr-  "•"'*  '^•"i"^-  By  Bdf-munlcDiiKi  is  mam  telf- 
lupport  UiTou(lKiut  life  in  iti  orliiULiy  tDntinsetidn 
— licknew,  widDwhood,  M  tge',  &c  Poliiial  tmnomy  n 
*ould  define  u  ttie  tdeace  of  dcbuiCB  and  ridungc  vdue. 
Hue  it  hu  to  be  couidered  in  nUtioo  to  the  putpoaei  oI  charity. 
By  my  of  illiiitntion  *e  Uke,  uondinj^y,  three  points: 
djetiibutkn  and  lue,  nippleinaiUtloD  of  wage,  and  the  Uandard 
a(  well-beiDg  cs  comfoit  in  relation  to  wage. 

<i)  MiMhiltM  —d  fK— Ecsnoor  in  the  Cnek  bik  betiia  ai 
Om  (oint — the  admiaiitTat km  and  tv  uae  ot  [wu  and  jtvjurctk 


UipoiBt— the 

_UitlaleeoiK»  ._  .   , 

fmn  the  potat  c4  view  of  cbuity  it 
The  dbtrSiitkA  of  wan  mav  or  du 


01  be  \triHy  idfluenced  by 


By  ue  iBcnaae  or  dccRaie  <a  a  lew  pence  »  oi  ich  imponaoce  uan 
ka  UK.  Cocnpanag  a  careluL  and  an  unthrifty  faioQy.  the  dilfeRDce 
ki  me  nay  anuHint  lo  »  much  •>  a  Ihlrd  on  the  total  wate.  Mere 
•bateatlaB  Ik»  akobol  may  make,  in  a  narmal  fanlly,  a  dillerence 
of  fiL  In  a  wage  of  ija.  On  Ebe  ether  hand,  membenhip  of  a  f  riendty 
•Dciely  i>  at  a  lime  oC  lichaeei  equivalent  to  the  coconand  ol  a  laige 
•urn  ol  money,  for  the  coniDioii  itock  of  cafdtal  Ii  by  that  meani 
^ced  at  the  diipeal  of  each  indlvhliiat  who  bat  -  *-  ~  '' 
Further,  e«a  a  ■nail  anooot  eByed ' —  ••■ 


any  form— doloL  clothei,  or  other  kbidj  gf  lefiet:  aad  In  I 

toe,  the  (dkf  will  probably  pmduce  lenened  energy  aCto-  a  ihon 


! luppk 
of  oM- 


jlemeotatlon  be  not 


then  have  the  advania(e 
but  hardly  otbcrwiK.  II 
but  poatponed,  ai  b  the  „ 

■ladlar.  To  the  extent  of  Ibe  proapectivi  advenliliaiB  galL  __. 
attractisa  to  the  friendly  aocfety  and  to  BBtivl  bdp  aad  nviug  will 
grow  lot.  Nomity  haa  been  the  invntw  of  theKi  and  where 
wage  11  imall,  a  litile  that  woukl  otbeniw  be  uved  ii  quickly  neat 
if  the  ncceMity  for  eaving  it  ii  removed  Only  aeceHity  Khaola 
meat  mea.  eipeclally  tbe  weak,  lo  when  it  makei  Boat  diflennn 
nltiniately.  whether  tbey  are  thiilty  or  whether  or  nat  Ifaey  lave  for 
the  fuluic  hi  uy  way.  IS)  Hu  Slviiard  ^  WtlUmtt  or  Ctmlfl 
.-.  t^^  u,  HW-WIti  an  incre»e  oFTneoaie  there  haTube 
■e  in  Ihe  power  to  uw  incame  Inteltigenlr.  Whatever  u 
_i  —.^  ^  J,,  f — a_  ._  ,-^  nndning.    CoMtaDi' 
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thna  dm;  eo  alio  iF 

bidag  faHi  below  Ihe  nandard  of 

— uy  aad  intcUigi 

ee  BlEinaldy  pa^ 


■ndemoodi 


TJS'', 


ang.    CoiiataDtly  when 
iBibaBd  wil  every  week 

jand  Eadf  that  la  i  ' 

fhat  he  CDniiden  to  be  hit  req 
'cuinnancet  tbe  uahdard  of 

.    The  family  it  den 

" —  "S™  'i" 


. _., _  , ng  diatreia  am]  pniervJng  the 

ecDQDiuic  well-being  of  the  family. 

The  theory  of  charily  acpliatea  it  entirely  from  locialilm, 
aa  tliat  weed  ia  comawidy  mod.  Strictly  iDdaliun  mcani,  in 
qaealion)  ifleeling  the  OQumunlty,  a  doDinant  re^id  for  the 
CDnuBon  or  aodal  good  in  lo  far  ai  it  ia  contrary  to  private  or 
individual  advantage.    But  even  eo  the  antitbedt  ii  miiletding, 


for  tbe  two  need  not  be  iDcontiiient.    On  the  coatniy,  the 
cotnmon  Bood  b  really  and  ultimately  only  individual  good  (not 
bdvantage)  haimonlied  to  a  comnun  end.    'Hit  iaue, 
indeed,  ii  that  ol  old  Greek  dayi,  and  the  cindiiknu   r*!* 

"  intervenlioniit."  It  bai  aoogbt  lo  Innafonn  the  worid  by  the 
tranifonnatiDD  of  the  will  and  Ihe  inward  life  in  the  indrvidnal 
and  In  eodety.  It  wautd  Inteniify  the  ipirit  and  feding  of 
membenhip  in  todely  Bod  would  aim  at  improving  udal  cm- 
ditiona,  ai  science  make^  cicu  what  the  Hoca  cl  rrform  thovld 
be.  So  it  has  coDiiamty  intervened  in  all  kinds  of  wayi,  and, 
in  the  igth  century  for  inilance,  It  has  initiated  many  move- 
mcna  afterwards  taken  up  by  public  autboritici — such  as  pdaoa 
rcfonn,  Industrial  acboab.  child  prolectkm,  houiing,  food 
Tef«m,  frc,  and  it  has  been  a  friendly  ally  in  many  reFonnt  that 
aflect  induAtTy  very  doacly,  as,  for  inat^nce,  fn  the  introdurtion 
of  die  factory  acta.     But  it  has  never  ahned  at  recasting  society 

Indeed  oBen  the  people  a  new  state  of  «dal  aecurily.  It 
leeogniiei  that  the  anmma  cniia  and  the  old  poor-law  may  have 
been  bad,  b«t  it  would  meet  Ihe  objection  made  against  them  by 
Inibtbig  on  Ihe  gradual  creation  of  a  new  industrial  ucirty 
In  which  wage  would  be  regulalcd  and  all  would  be  supported, 
some  by  wage  in  adult  hte,  aome  by  altowance  in  old  age,  and 
others  by  mainlenaiice  in  chUdhood.  Accoidin^y  for  it  all 
scheme!  for  At  sute  maintenance  of  vimtA  diildien,  •M  age 
pensions,  or  state  provision  for  the  unemployed  are,  like  municipal 
tmdirg,  itqn  towards  a  final  stage,  in  which  TiQAe  shall  want 
because  all  shall  be  supported  by  society  or  be  dependent  on  it 
indutuially.  Tacharitylhis  position  seems  to  eidude  the  etUcd 
element  in  life  and  lo  Irett  the  people  primarily  or  chiefly  u 
human anhnali.    IiKemsatsotoeiclud' 


IT  that  CI 


lid  urge,  that  only  by  dose 
regulation  and  penalty  wilt  tbe  lowest  daises  be  improved,  and 
that  only  tbe  society  that  nuinUiiu  them  aw  control  them. 
Charily  from  ita  eipnience  doubts  Ihe  possibility  of  such  canlrol 
without  a  fatal  lose  of  initiative  on  the  patt  of  those  controQed, 
and  it  brieves  both  that  there  is  constant  improvement  on  the 
present  conditions  of  society  and  that  there  will  be  ci 


I   force. 

leaning  of  the  woni. 


Tlus  charity  and  sodalism,  in  Ihe  i 

imply  ultimiiely  two  quite  diflere 

The  one  would  te-found  society  industrially,  the  other  imuU 

develop  it  and  allow  it  to  dev^op. 

The  qninge  of  charily  lie  in  sympathy  and  religian,  and,  one 
would  now  add,  In  i  '  ~      ~ 


'of  a 


organic  whole,  to  give  il 


de'finite  sodal  purpose,  and  to  associate  Ih 
of  the  coDununity  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  purpose,  ^a,,^ 
Tllia  in  turn  depends  on  the  recognition  of  common 
principles,  the  adoption  of  a  common  method,  Belf.^iKi|A^ 
and  training,  and  co-openlion.  In  a  mase  of  people  there  nay 
be  a  large  variation  in  motives  coinddent  with  much  unity  in 
action.  Thus  there  may  be  amptince  of  *  commcm  socjal 
purpoae  in  charity,  while  in  one  tbe  iaipulie  is  similar  to  -  hat 
which  moved  St  ftaacis  or  George  I{eri>ert,  in  another  to  that 
which  moved  Howard  or  Dr  Chalmers,  or  a  modem  poor-law 
reformer  Uke  Sir  G.  Nicbolls  or  E.  Dtniion.  Acreptin^,  then, 
tbe  principles  of  charity,  we  pass  to  tlw  method  in  relAtion  to 
aaAtance  and  relief.  Details  may  vary,  but  on  the  firfloarirj 
plants  there  is  general  agreement  among  students  and  woTken?^ 

fr)  The  CokhiUh  *f  Cnftrnce-— There  aie  usually  ti 
of  Uic«l_  ralirf:     the  public  w  poor-law  lelirf.  md^iljief  ci 

iDwn  should,  be  A 

geneni  prindples.  tboee  engaged  in  chariry  ibouL 
thus  be  the  raltying-potnt  cf  a  Lirge  aad  semi 


.    Therefon 


■ormbei^  ^bA.  under  « 

tbc  Imam  putJy  •!  MCC.  [■ttly  bf  ,„ 

<smr  on  aoiBr  ^D  at  help,  or  CDntinue  to  bcbiend  llic  ttniljr  il 
B«(]  of  bdp,  in  iIh  bine  of  briatlii|  Ibem  to  coudUima  of  iiH- 
■upport,  iMvinj  ihe  work  of  relief  iBIirelj'  to  other  ipndM.    The 

MbUnof  belpafrecd 

lUlily  Id 
iiid  to  jivt  i^y  ID  kiJ 

iriEy,  or  to  Arivate  penom,  or  to  the  poer-bW ;  end  the  won  i« 
made  to  help  llie  luilly  to  lU-tappen  by  ■  friendhi  viiilor.  Tliii 
procedoR  i>  (hu  adopted  by  ike  ■Hoeulcd  chantlei  in  BoKon, 
MuL.  and  other  aiiiiitar  iDciKiea  in  America  aod  ebewbere.  ft  jj 
■Lin  alnto  that  adopted  in  the  munkJpa]  ayftem  of  relief  in  Etbcr- 
liM — vhldi  baa  betone  with  nany  varlitkHiiindetiDtheBaDdird 
met&od  of  pool  idief  in  Cetmaiy.  Tbc  nathod  el  mm  iili  il  help, 
comUoed  tritb  fletaonal  work,  repfeeenta  the  mnil  pnctice  of 
charity  i3r|aniaatfQa  aocietiea.    Uutetit  mutaada,  the  plan  can  be 

adopted  on  the  rimpteitieale  In  panchld  or  other  rcHefr ' 

■abrtcl  to  the  aafeauardt-of  umcieitt  trainiiK  and 
ThciBqBbv  ■       '  
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oblifaliou  tlut  lie  irithin  the  inner.^rcls  of  a  Klf-iiii^ 
imnity.    OnlhelBltermelbodlhewBrkof relief (ileft to ; 


I  the  BfcauaKU^  ufficient  traininc  and  aettkd  method. 

_ ,_iy ihoiildeoverlhe folbwini pointi:    aUDeanndadilreH. 

■nd  agea  of  fanilyi  previon  aiMreiaeB.  paiL  cnplovnent  and  wagea. 
Vrnent  iacanw,  rent  and  llabilitlei.  membenbip  of  friendly  or  other 
■ocivty,  and  lavinHt  rebtioni.  TdM  (If  any)  from  any  lotirc?- 
-n. 'in iboold be — '■'-'  ---•—■ i—.u  1 i-.-.i_ 

knoir  the  applicanf.    Tbe  1 

bat  been  UvinCr  and  what  «c  ujc  vmuiu* 

vbat  &  bU  cbanictcr.    The  problem,  hoi 

Ertofl  ia  "  deiervfnE  "  or  "  undeeervine-"  bu 
:l>.  the  dlicreaa  tan  be  uayed  and  kU-w[ 


lUjIed-   _ _. 

m  privately  ^ou  within  the 
:b  toe  ECKer.  Often  it  may  be  but  to  iv 
.  In  nnx  caiea  but  little  belp  may  be 
in  the  friendly  relation  between  applicant 
tBonthi  and  even  yean.  UnnHy  in  charita 
( — ilable — nioaev,  (icfccta,  1 
caae  Aould  be  amttft 
Thewai 


of  powible  help,  and  a^ko 
: T^nhir  Ih« 

ipport  attained-    Jl  the 

■  ---'-  of  the  (amijy,  u 


of  the  kind  I 

.'S,'h,";; 

undenffood,  ibduld  ffovem  the  deddon  ai 

do  and  whit  It  ibDola  provldB,  Caaeaara^.-^--^-^.—^.-.— — ■> — , 
ag  St  the  oot-patienl  and  (saualty  departmenti  of  a  boapiul,  wbera 
the  admtHJDna  am  made  vitboat  inquiry,  wid  ■ibjact  pmcticall^r 
to  no  reKrictioH;  bdt  wben  tbeiv  il  inquiry^  and  aadi  case  ■■ 
fcristitly  couldend  and  aidsd  wllb  a  view  to  lell-aapport,  the 
puoibertwillieldoinbeovervbdinlnE-  On  tbfi  plan  appeal  it  made 
to  the  etrnitlh  of  the  appflcuit,  and  reqnirea  an  efioct  on  hla  part. 


'  cflfferentiating  e^cet  of  inquiry,  one  method 
■e  olber  limin  Iheir  number,  auhough  on  the 


iieriRly  limple  ^vteai  of  records  vilh  card  indea.  Ac.,  hai  been 
vised.  In  nnieciliei,  particularly  inlheUnltedStaleaof  America, 
ere  iiaeenrralreKiiEralKm  of  ra»,aDliAedbv  individual  cbaritiei, 
or-rdief  authorlEKa  aod  private  pieraoiiL  The  ayilem  of  diarity 
^niaalfod  or  HHoriated  charity,  it  wiD  be  leoL  aUowa  of  the 


intelligence  wit 
Und  I'hey  do 


witb  11 


it  crneraJ  diitrcta  of  any 

— — JM  of  rhe  miKhiel  that  comet  of  the  panic  which  often 

lakei  potHHion  of  ■  community,  when  diitreta  ii  apprehndRl. 
and  tndi  In  the  wildeM  diitribotion  of  relief.  Alto  trained  worken 
make  the  moat  u^ful  poorJtw  luardiani.  tnuteet  of  eliaritiea, 
■ecretanet  of  charitable  aocietiei  and  district  vliitDra.    All  cleroy 

■I  relief  ihould  learn  the  an  cZ  charily. 


887 

i  on  paGticxI  or  feneial  poiodl, 

Lood  method!  of  chanty;  and 


ajid  have  no  ipccial  knovledee  of  ao( 

on  t  hit  head.  To  provide  the 'nceeuaTy  education  in  charity  there 
tboutd  b*  GoopelettL  helpcn  and  uachbrn  at  charily  Tmntirm 
emnniitteea  and  diewheic,  and  an  alliance  for  ihia  piupote  tbould 
be  formed  between  them  and  pfofaioca  aibl  teacheraof  man]  science 
and  economici  and  the  "  letllementa."    Thote  who  itiidy  lodal 

ptoblemt  in  connenfcw  with  wba-  -  -"— ■ '■*  — "  "  —  "  — 

'■  pncdce  "  le*  the  Umha  and  th 


—ntheaoalnay  be  reached,  if  In  caie  after  cast 

to  proviae  frienohr  befp  throuBh  eharitiet  and  private  perHiia, — 
onlea,  at  may  well  be,  it  thouCi  teem  beit  not  to  Inlerfen  but  la 
leave  (he  applicant  to  apply  to  the  adminiilraton  of  public  rtli^. 
Eapviiem  of  what  ia  tight  and  wrong  in  oiurily  it  thnt  aalned  oa 
both  lidet.  Many  iDwcct  may  have  to  be  ulihaed  for  aid  of  dif  erent 
kindi  even  in  a  tinale  caie,  and  for  the  ^vcmion  of  diilrcta  00- 
opeialion  wiih  memben  of  friendly  ftocietjea  and  with  co-operatlvn 
and  thrift  agendea  It  Indiipcnuble. 

Where  thctefgaccoid  between  charity  and  thepoor-lawpaupo- 
ISB  nuy  be  lately  reduced.  The  poor-law  in  moat  connMea  hu 
at  its  disposal  ccttiin  imtitulional  relief  and  oul-door  .. 
aQowanwt,  but  it  bat  no  moos  of  dcvijing  plana  of  Hj,"" 
help  wliich  may  prevent  applfmlian  to  Ihe  iitet  or 
"  take  "  people  "  off  the  rales."  Thus  a  widow  in  (he  first  dayi 
of  widowhood  apf^H  and  leeeivea  an  allowance  according  to 
thenumbctof  bnchildren.  Helped  at  the  outael  by  cfaaif  I7  on 
tome  definite  plan,  she  may  become  ■elf-strpportine;  and  if  her 
family  be  lar^  one  CTtwo  of  ber  children  may  be  placed  In  schoob 
by  the  guardians,  while  she  maintains  the  remalninc  children 
and  berself.  As  far  as  possible  then  should  be  a  diviakm  of 
labour  between  the  poor-law  and  dutity.  Except  where  aoow 
plan  such  as  that  just  mentioned  is  adopted,  one  or  the  otbCT 
should  take  whole  charge  of  the  case  relieved,  l^iere  sliould  be 
no  supplementation  of  poor-law  relief  by  charity.  Tllla  will 
weaken  the  urenjth  and  dissipate  the  tesouttes  of  charity  with- 
out adding  to  tlie  efficiency  of  the  poor-law.  Unleis  the  xuardlnna 
adopt  a  restrictive  oat-door  relief  policy,  there  is  no  icope  lor 
any  useful  division  of  labour  between  thon  and  charity;  for  the 
many  cases  which,  taken  In  time,  charity  might  mvb  ftom 
pauperism,  they  will  draw  into  chronic  dependence  by  thdr 
allowances  a  very  much  larger  number.-  But  if  thett  ts  ■ 
restrictive  out-door  pcdicy,  to  far  as  tcHcf  is  neceasary,  charity 
may  undertake  to  meet  on  its  own  lines  distress  which  the  poor- 


the  I 


IS  by 


degrees  become  institutional  only.    Then,  in  the  main,  utnral 
social  forces  would  come  into  play,  and  dependence  on  any  form 

Open-handed  hospitallly  alwi 


Thlsii 


what  the  hospitals  oflcr  in  the  out-patient  and  casualty  depait- 
nents,  and  they  have  created  a  class  of  hospital  hh^uj^ 
mendicants.  The  CBsea  are  quickly  dealt  with,  without  "™" 
inquiry  and  without  regard  to  home  conditions.  The  medical 
nan  in  the  hospital  does  not  co-<^wrate  with  any  fejlow-woriters 
lutaide  the  hospitaL  Where  his  physic  or  advice  ceases  to 
operate  his  usefulness  ceases.  Be  regards  no  oonditions  of 
lorality.  In  a  large  number  of  coses  drink  or  vice  is  the  cause 
f  application, and  the  tnirvof  the  patient  is  dependent  on  moral 
snditlona;  but  he  returns  home,  drinks  and  may  beat  his  wife, 
nd  then  cm  another  visit  to  the  hospital  be  will  again  be 
^  hyslcked  and  so  on.  He  man  b  not  even  referred  to  the  poor- 
law  infirmary  for  rcHef .  Nor  are  conditions  of  home  sanitation 
tefsnled.  One  cause  of  constant  sickness  it  thus  entirely  over- 
hjofced,  wMe  drugs,  olherwiw  unnecessary,  are  constantly 
^ven  at  the  hospital.  Tht  hoapiuls  arc  thus  larie  isolated 
reliel  stations  which  arc  creating  a  ucw  kind  of  pauperism. 
So  far  aa  the  pstienta  can  pay— and  many  ran  do  so— the 
gcneisl  piactitionen,  to  whom  thry  would  otherwise  go,  are 
'  .  -ived  of  their  gains.  Sltlt  worse  is  it  when  the  hospital  itself 
charges  1  tee  in  its  out-patient  department.  The  lelief  is  then 
'    id  even  more  abiohitely  aa  a  right,  and   the  geDeial 
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ED  (unhcT  laJuRd.    The  docMn,  m  i  ncdk*] 

(Ufi,  uc  DDt  only  mcdictl  men,  bat  whnhn  chcy  ncogniic  tbe  fact 
oi  not,  tiiey  m  alio  alDugiven  or  Blmoncn;  whu  Uiey  slve  ii 
idkf.  Yel  few  or  noDe  of  them  have  eva  been  trained  for  thai 
work,  uid  DHBcquutly  they  do  Dot  reaHjv  how  very  advulaieoua, 
Even  for  the  cure  ol  theil  awn  pllieat),  would  be  H  thorough 
IKitmeal  of  eudi  case  bgth  at  ihe  hnpiul  aiu!  outside  it.  Noi 
can  ibcy  uudeistsod  how  tbeit  meibodi  at  pmeat  piotnct 
aickncB  and  ptomou  habitual  dependenu.  Where  this  side  ol 
their  work  studird  by  them  in  any  way  they  would  be  the  finl, 
(nobabl]!,  to  pnss  upon  the  gDveroora  of  tlidr  hospitals  the 
necessity  lor  a  change.  Unloitunately,  at  praeut  the  gavcmon 
arc  tliemsdva  untr^ned.  and  to  hnance  the  hospital  and  to 
make  it  a  good  insiitution  is  their  sole  object.  Hospitals,  how- 
«VCT|  aje,  alter  all,  only  a  part  ol  the  general  administration  ol 
charity,  though  as  they  arc  sow  nianaged  they  have  seldom  any 
■ystetoatic  conneiioD  with  that  administntion.  Nor  is  there 
any  co-ordination  between  the  scvcial  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 
II  one  rightly  refuses  further  treatment  to  certain  applicants, 
they  have  only  to  wander  tO  some  other  hospital,  there  to  be 
admitted  with  little  or  no  scrutiny.  For  usuall]'  outpatients 
and  casually  patients  are  not  cvea  registoed,  dot  am  they  be 
Identified  U  Ikey  apply  agsio.  Pnctically  they  come  and  go  at 
witL  "Hie  definite  limitation  of  cases,  according  to  some  ilaadard 
of  effectual  work,  assodation  with  general  chanty,  trained 
AlnoMTship  and  inquiry,  and  a  just  regard  for  the  interests  ol 
feneia]  pffactitioners,  are  stepiHng-stonea  to  reform.  In  towns 
when  medical  charities  are  numerous  a  representative  board 

like  the  pooi-Uw,  endowed  charities  may  be  pcrznanent 
Inatitulioiu  fittbliahed  to  meet  what  thould  be  passing  and 
^^  deoeasing  needs  (cf.  the  argumenu  in  The  Stale  and 

frilS--  Cbirify,byT.Mackax).  Administered  as  tiiey  usually 
are  in  isolation— apart  from  the  livizig  voluntary 
charities  of  the  generation,  and  consisting  often  ol  small  trusts 
difficult  to  utilise  satlslactotily,  they  lend  to  en 
demand  which  they  meet  by  6xed  quantities  oi 
a  rule,  they  make  no  systematic  inquiries  with  a  view  to  the 
verification  of  the  statements  of  tlie  applicants,  for  they  have  no 
Uafi  for  these  purposes;  nor  have  they  the  usistance  of  almoners 
at  friendly  visitors.  Nor  does  the  relief  which  they  give  form 
part  of  any  plan  of  help  in  conjunction  with  other  aid  from  with- 
out; nor  ii  the  administiatioo  subject  to  frequent  inipection, 
as  in  the  cate  of  the  poor-law.  All  these  conditions  have  led  to 
ft  want  at  piogreas  in  the  actual  administration  of  endowed 
chariti^,  in  regard  10  which  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  prevent  the 
'exctdse  of  an  undue  patronage.  But  there  Is  no  reason  why 
these  charities  should  not  become  a  responsible  psrt  of  the 
country's  administration,  aiding  it  to  reduce  outdoor  pauperism. 
It  was  never  intended  that  the  poor-law  should  eitinguish  the 
endowed  charities,  still  less,  as  statistics  now  prove,  that  where 
endowments  abound  the  rate  of  pauperism  should  be  considerably 
above  the  average  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  shows  that 
these  charities  often  foster  pauperism  instead  of  preventing  it. 
As  a  step  to  reform,  the  publication  of  an  annual  register  of 
endowed  charities  In  England  and  Wales  Is  gceslly  needed.  The 
consolidating  schemes  of  the  charity  commissioner^  have  done 
muchgood;  still  moremay  be  done  in  some  counties  by  extending 
toIhecDuntythebenefitsof  the  charities  of  well -endowed  towns, 
IS  has  been  accomplished  by  the  eitension  of  the  elcemosynaty 
endowments  of  the  city  ol  London  to  the  metropolitan  police 
■res-  Nor,  again,  until  quite  lately,  and  that  as  yet  only  in  a  few 
•chemes,  baa  the  principle  been  adopted  that  pensions  or  other 
reliei  (bould  be  given  only  in  supplementation  of  the  relief  of 
leUtioni,  former  employers  and  friends,  and  not  in  substitution 
ol  it.  liiia,  coupled  with  good  methods  of  Inquiry  and  super- 
vision, has  proved  veiy  beneficial.  Hitherto,  however,  to  a  large 
extent,  endowed  charities,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  tended  to 
weaken  the  family  and  to  pauperize. 

In  many  places  funds  are  raised  for  the  relief  of  school  childien 
by  the  supply  of  meals  during  the  winter  and  spring;  and  an  act 
has  now  been  pasted  in  England  (t$o&>  enabling  i]he  cost  to  be 


put  u]Ma  the  ntes.  Usually  a  veiy  lai^  number  ol  cUMiea 
are  said  to  be  underfed,  but  inquiry  shows  that  such  state- 
ments may  be  taken  as  altogether  excessive.    Tbty 

children  at  school;  or  sometimea  on  genciai  deduc-  ',[„|"| 
tions;  they  are  seldom  founded  on  any  ayjlemalic  and 
competent  inquiry  at  the  homes.  When  this  has  been  made, 
the  Dumbeis  dwindle  to  very  small  proportions.  Teachers  of 
experience  have  noted  the  efiect  ol  the  meals  in  wakening 
the  independence  ol  the  family.  While  they  are  fonhcoming 
women  sometimes  give  up  cooking  meals  at  borne,  use  their  money 
for  other  thing),  and  tell  the  child  he  can  get  his  mealatschoiJ. 
Great  templitions  are  put  before  ■  pamt  to  neglect  her  lamQy, 
and  very  much  distress  is  due  to  this.  The  meals— just  at  a 
time  when,  owing  to  the  age  of  her  children,  the  tnotber's  care 
is  most-needed,  and  just  in  those  families  where  the  temptation 
isgreatcaE,and  where  the  family  instinct  should  be  strengtheDcd 
->4timulBtc  this  neglect.  Considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  meeting  by  eleemosynary  provision   a   normal  economie 

demand  must  continue  to  outstrip  the  supply,  so  long  as  there  an 
resources  available  on  the  one  ^de,  and  until  on  the  other  nde 
the  desire  of  the  social  class  that  is  dileBy  eiposed  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  dependence  in  telalion  Id  such  relief  has  been  satisfied. 
If  the  provision  be  made  from  the  rewurcei  of  local  or  gewral 
taxation  the  largeness  of  the  fund  availal^  will  allow  piaclifxBy 
of  an  unlimited  eipansion  of  the  supply  of  food.  If  the  provision 
be  made  from  volimtaiy  sources,  in  some  measure  limited  there- 


demand  and  limit  the  D9er  of  relief.  It  b  indeed  the  problea 
of  poor-law  relief  in  iSjj  over  again.  The  relief  provided  by 
local  taxation  practicaUy  unlimited  will  create  a  mass  of  constant 
dalmanta,  with  a  kind  of  assumed  tight  to  aid  based  on  the 
payment  of  rates;  while  voluntary  relief,  whatever  its  shut- 
comings,  will  be  less  injurious  because  it  is  less  amply  endowed. 
In  Paris  the  municipal  subvention  for  mctb  rose  from  54S.goo 
fiancsiniS«ito  1,000,00010  i«at.  Between  i&94and  iQOittbere 
WBsan  increase  of  g%  in  the  school  population;  and  hq  incTESse 
of  a8%  in  the  municipal  grant.  In  that  period  the  conlriba- 
tions  1mm  the  local  school  iunds  (causfi  del  iioieii  decreAsed 
it%;  while  the  voluntary  contributions  otherwise  received 
were  Eosigruficint;  and  the  payments  for  meals  increased  2%- 

Ihe  subject  has  been  lately  considered  from  a  somewhat 
diEerent  tUndpainl  (cf.  the  reporU  of  the  Scottish  Ro>il  Com- 
mission on  Physical  Education,  iqoj  ;  of  the  InteT-depaitmental 
commitlea  on  Pbyiial  Deleriotation,  190;,  and  on  Uedical 
Inspection  and  the  Feeding  of  School  Children,  i9ds;  also  the 
Tcport  of  the  aprdal  committee  of  the  Charily  Oiganiailion 
Society  on  "the  asuiiance  of  school  children,"  iSqj).  After 
careful  investigations  medical  o&ctn  especially  have  drawm 
attention  to  the  low  physical  condition  of  childien  in  schoob 
in  the  pootrr  parts  of  large  Eiiglish  towns,  their  low  statinr. 
their  physical  defects,  the  improper  food  supplied  to  them  st 
home,  their  undeanliiiess,  and  their  want  ol  decent  bringing-bp. 
and  sometimea  their  want  ol  food.  Other  inquiries  have  sbowa 
that,  as  women  more  usually  become  breadwinners  their  childm 
receive  leu  attention,  and  the  home  and  its  duties  are  ncgiectrd 
■bile  in  the  lowest  sections  of  the  poorer  classes  social  irrespoosi- 
hllity  reaches  its  maximum.  Cheap  but  often  qtnte  impniivr 
food  is  provided,  and  infant  morliliiy,  wtuch  is  largely  pieveci. 
able,  remains  as  high  as  ever,  though  adult  lile  is  longer.  TVs, 
with  a  tnarked  decrease  in  the  birth-t^te  in  recent  yean,  ba^ 
It  may  be  said,  opened  out  a  new  field  for  chaiilable  effort  and 
social  work.  Science  is  at  each  revision  ol  the  problem  makinc 
its  task  more  definite.  Actually  the  mere  demand  lor  meals 
sunds  for  less;  the  reform  of  home  conditions  for  more.  So  it 
was  hoped  that  initeid  of  making  schod  neah  ■  charge  09 
taiation.  as  parliament  has  done,  it  would  be  conteni  to  leave 
It  a  voluntary  charge,  while  the  medical  inspection  ol  elemcutarr 
schools  will  be  made  universal;  representative  irtiel  conmutlecs 
lomed  for  achot^  or  groups  of  scho^;  the  coses  of  want  ee 
disltCM  among  the  school  children  dealt  wlih  individually  ii 
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comiediM]  with  their  [unilics.  uii,  when  nKoaiy,  lUr  kIiooI* 
aUbliibcd  on  the  Urn*  oF  day  indmuul  Khosli. 

At  X  time  tt  empcnna]  dbtnsa  the  foUDwins  maotJiHH 
loimdcd.  oa  mucb  Engliili  uperiRic*  nuy  be  of  MivKe  (cf. 

Rtportot  ipecUJ  comoiiHw  of  the  Clmity Org!  ninl  km 

^^       Sotiay  on  the  bat  mouu  of  dcaliog  witb  uceptioiia) 

Dude  to  cstablultlpedai  fundi,  aad  to  piovjile  employ- 


relyo 


u  cxiitio^  agcocia,  and  to 
sireustoai  mem.  Aouna  mem  mere  eie  usually  vukeia  more 
orkutiamcd.  AnewluDduiuaLydravi  to  it  nev people,  many 
Qi  whom 'may  not  have  had  any  spedal  cxperienn  at  all.    If  a 

to  existing  B^cndca  after  coniultaLion  with  them.  In  any  case, 
■  dear  policy  ihould  be  adopted,  and  people  ihould  keep  their 
heada.  .  The  exaggezation  of  lecling  at  a  time  of  apprdiend^  or 

which  it  prompts  ia  often  a  cause  ol  continuing  tmiperism  alter- 
.mids.  Wbcie  then  is  public  or  poor-law  reliel  the  following 
plan  may  be  adcipt(d:~In  any  laige  town  there  are  usually 
diaerent  lecognitcd  poor-law,  cbadlabte  «  other  una.  Tlie 
ItKtl  people  abready  at  work  in  theie  actai  should  be  formed 
into  local  committRx.  Ia  each  case  a  quick  inquiry  should  ba 
nude,  and  the  relieving  officu  Hnnmunicated  with,  some  central 
facts  verified,  and  the  honw  visited.  Roughly,  casa  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  the  Itropon^blE  cuual  labouring 
daaSp  a  middle  class  of  men  with  drcent  homes,  who  have  made 
aoprovisionEorthefuture,andar«aotniembersof  either  friendly 
society  or  trades  union ;  and  a  third  daaa,  who  have  made  scinB 
pronsion.  These  usually  are  affected  last  of  all;  at  all  haiaida 
they  should  4ie  kept  from  receiving  puUic  relief,  and  ahould  be 
helped,  ai  far  ai  ponible,  privately  and  persDnally.  If  there 
■re  public  wotkg,  the  second  class  might  be  referred  to  them;  if 
there  are  not,  probably  some  should  be  left  to  the  poor-law,  some 
assisted  in  the  same  way  aa  members  of  dasa  three.  Mucb  would 
turn  upon  the  family  and  the  home.  The  first  claas  riiould  be 
left  to  the  poor-law.  If  there  is  no  poor-law  system  at  woiklhey 
should  be  put  on  public  worlca.  Working  men  of  iodependcat 
position,  not  the  creatures  ol  any  political  club,  but  such  as  are 
respected  membcn  of  a  friendly  society,  or  are  olbenrise  well 
qualified  (or  tke  task,  should  be  called  into  coninltaiioD.  The 
relief  should  be  settled  according  to  the  requiremetits  of  each  case, 
but  if  the  pressure  is  great,  at  first  at  least  it  may  be  necessary 
to  makegrautsaccotdiag  to  some  generally  suffidgnt  scale.  Tbere 
should  be  u  cODsUnt  a  revisiou  of  cues  as  titoe  permiu.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  (top  the  relief  ai  soon  as  possible,  and  to  do 
nothing  to  make  it  the  Jtepping-slone  to  permanent  dependence. 
IE  employteeot  be  provided  it  should  be  work  within  the  skill 
of  all;  it  thould  be  faiily  rEmuntraled,  so  that  at  least  the 
•cantincas  of  the  pay  may  not  be  aa  eacuic  for  neglect;  and  it 
ihould  be  paid  for  according  to  mosuted  or  jnece  work.  The 
discipline  should  be  strict,  though  due  regard  should  be  (Mid 
at  first  to  those  unaccnslomed  to  digging  or  earthwork.  In 
(^land  and  Wales  the  guardiaris  have  power  to  open  labour 
yards.  These,  like  charities  which  provide  work,  tend  to  attract 
and  keep  in  employment  a  low  clau  of  labourer  or  workman, 
who  finds  it  pays  him  to  use  the  institution  as  a  convenience. 
It  is  bat,  thenfore,  to  avoid  the  opening  of  a  labour  yard 
if  poBvbla  If  it  it  opened,  the  discipline  should  be  very  strict, 
and  when  there  is  laaoess  or  insubordination,  relief  in  the  work- 
house shonid  at  once  be  o<!ered.  Hie  rdiel  furnished  to  men 
employed  in  a  labour  yard,  of  which  in  Enf^d  at  least  half  has 
to  be  given  in  kind,  should,  it  has  been  said,  be  detlt  out  from 
day  to  day.  This  leads  to  the  men  giving  up  the  work  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  vnukL    They  hare  less  to  spend. 

In  Great  Britain  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  regard 
to  the  provision  of  employment  in  connexion  with  the  state. 
^^^  Since  about  iS(»  there  has  been  a  feeling  that  men  ia 
J^^^iM  distress  from  want  of  employment  should  not  be  dealt 
with  by  the  poor-law.  A  circular  letter  issued  by  the 
I,acal  GovaomenC  Board  In  1886,  tnd  subsequently  in  1S91.  < 


coincided  with  this  feehBg.  It  was  iddreMe^  to  town  couocUs 
and  other  local  authorities,  asking  them  to  provide  work  (i)  ' 
which  will  not  involve  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  (2)  which  all 
can  perform  whatever  may  have  been  their  previoui  avocatioot, 
and  (5)  which  does  not  compete  with  that  of  other  labouitn 
at  present  in  employment.  This  circular  led  to  the  vestries  and 
subsequently  the  borongh  conndls  in  many  districts  becoming 
partially  recognised  nlief  authorities  for  the  unemployed, 
coociurtntly  with  the  poor-law.  Much  confusion  resulted. 
The  local  authoritJcs  had  seldom  any  suitable  organization  for 
the  invatigatloo  of  applications.  It  was  difficult  to  supply 
work  on  the  terms  required;  and  the  work  was  often  iil^ona 
and  costly.  Also  it  was  found  that  the  same  set  of  people  would 
apply  year  after  year,  unskiUed  laboncen  usually  out  of  work 
part  of  the  winter,  or  men  habitually  "  unemployed."  Aa  oa 
other  occasions  when  public  work  was  provided,  very  few  of  the 
applicants  were  found  to  be  artisans,  or  members  of  trades 
unions  or  of  friendly  societies.  In  1904  Mr  Long,  tha  president 
of  the  Local  GovemmenI  Boaid,  pntpwd  that  local  voluntary 
distress  commlctaes  should  be  estaUialied  in  loiidDB  oonsistina 
of  poor-law  guardians  and  town  councillors  and  atbeiSj  more  ttt 
less  supervised  by  a  central  committee  and  ultimately  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  This  organization  was  set  on  foot 
and  large  sums  were  subscribed  lor  its  work.  The  report  og 
the  results  of  the  movement  was  somewhat  doubtful  (Report, 
London  Unemployed  Fund,  1904^1005,  p.  101,  &c),  but  in  1905 
the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  was  passed,  and  in  Londoit 
and  elsewhere  distress  committees  lilce  the  voluntary  committees 
of  the  previous  year  were  established  by  sta  ~ 


^changes,  and  the  ai 


halfpeany  rate  might 
DC  leviEo,  out  tnai  tne  rate  wouia  not  ot  available  for  the  le- 
muneratioa  of  men  employed-  For  this  purpose  (1905-1906) 
a  Urge  charitable  fund  was  raised.  A  traiiuiig  farm  at  Hallcjley 
Bay  was  acquired,  and  ii  was  hoped  to  ttaia  Londoners  there 
tobecomefit  for  agriculEural  work.  Itisimposaible  to  judge  this 
experimeilt  properly,  on  the  evidence  available  up  to  1908, 
But  one  or  two  points  are  imporlant:  (1)  something  very  like 
the  "  right  to  labour  "  has  been  granted  by  the  legislature; 
(0  this  has  been  done  apui  ftom  the  conditions  required  by  tfia 
poor-laws  and  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  on  poor 
relief  and  without  Imposing  disfranchiseoieiit  on  the  men 
employed;  (j)  a  labour  rale  has  not  been  levied,  but  a  rate  has 
been  levied  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  employment ;  (4)  if  the  line 
of  development  that  the  act  suggests  ware  10  be  followed  (as  the 
renewed  Labour  agitation  in  i9ofl-i909  made  probable]  it  must 
tend  to  create  a  claas  of  "unemployed,"  unskilled  labourers 
of  varying  grades  of  industry  who  may  become  the  dependeot 
and  stato4upported  proletariat  of  modem  urban  life.  Thus, 
unless  the  administration  be  extremely  rigorous,  once  more 
will  a  kind  of  seridom  be  established,  Lo  be,  as  some  would  say, 
taken  over  hereafter  by  the  socblist  state. 

In  some  of  the  English  colonies  Homeric  hospitaUty  still 
prevails,  but  by  degiees  the  station-house  or  some  refuge  is 
established  in  the  (owns  as  they  grow  more  populous.  T^„~r. 
Finally,  some  system  of  laboLr  in  eicbange  lor  relief 
is  evolved.  At  first  this  is  voluntary,  afterwards  it  is  officially 
recegniied,  and  finally  it  may  become  part  of  the  system  oE 
public  rebel.  As  bad  years  come,  these  changes  are  made  step 
by  step.  In  EngUnd  tb>>  vagrant  or  wayfarer  is  tolerated  and 
discourBgrd,butnot  kept  employed.  He  should  be  under  greater 
pressure  to  maintain  himself,  it  is  thought.  The  provision  made 
for  him  in  different  parts  of  the  country  is  far  from  uniform,  and 
now,  usually,  at  least  in  the  larger  towns,  after  he  has  had  a  bath 
and  food,  he  is  admitted  to  a  separate  room  or  cell  in  a  casual 
ward.  Before  he  leaves  he  has  to  do  a  task  of  work,  and,  subject 
to  the  discretion  of  the  master,  he  is  detained  two  nights.  This 
plan  has  reduced  vagrancy,  and  if  It  were  universally  adopted 
clean  accommodation  would  everywhere  be  provided  for  the  < 
vsgrant  without  the  attractions  ol  a  common  or  "  associated  " 
ward;  and  probably  vagrancy  would  diminish  stilt  further.  It 
seems  almost  needless  to  say  that,  in  these  drcumstances  at  any 
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nte,  cuiul  Ham  ibould  not  be  gfvcD  la  viinnli.  They  bmir 
*  much  better  bow  lo  provide  for  theraitlva  thin  the  ilmigirer 
imagirict,  lor  vigraDcy  i>  in  the  nuln  ■  mode  of  life  doI  the  mult 
ol  uiy  cmuuil  difficulty.  Vast""7*'<<)  crimtniUiy in  iboneirly 
allied.  The  migiimu,  therefoie,  nihn  than  the  ilraigiver, 
■bould  uiuallr  intetfere;  and,  u  a  rule,  where  Ihe  nu^tntei 
>R  ilrict,  v»g>aney  in  »  couBly  diminiihei.  An  loiet-drpart- 
menlal  CDiDtnitiee  ( 1906)  taking  generally  thii  line,  nported 
in  favour  of  vtgnalB  bcini  placed  entiiely  under  police  control, 
and  it  recommended  a  ayilem  of  wayfarers'  ticked  for  men  on 
the  roadi  who  aie  BOt  babilual  vagnnts.  and  Ibe  commillaJ 
ol  men  likely  10  become  hibilual  vagnnQ  to  certified  labour 
colonicafor  not  le»  than  lii  month*.  Still  undoubtedly  vagrancy 
hai  its  economic  aide.  In  a  bad  year  the  nmnber  ot  trainpa  \> 
incmied  by  the  addition  of  unaUIIed  and  ineiponilble  labouren, 
who. an  eooncst  diacharged  when  work  it  tlick.  As  a  patt- 
vduDtary  lyaiem  under  official  ncognltlon  the  Gemii 
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Hon  ol  Ubour  honm  in  Enflaiid,  ihe  }u)tifica(ian  of  which  should 
be  that  they  rectuil  the  energy  of  die  men  who  find  their  way  (o 
them,  and  enable  Ibem  to  can  a  living  which  they  could  not  do 
otherwiie.  In  a  small  petuntigt  ot  cast*  their  reiuli  ma)*  be 
achieved.  Charitable  refuges  or  [Utanthii^c  coRunoa  lodging- 
bouan,  usually  eatabllihed  in  diitricli  where  Ihlt  ctaia  already 
congregate,  only  aggravate  the  diScutty.  They  give  additional 
attractions  lo  a  vagrant  and  caiual  life,  and  make  it  more 
endurable.  They  alio  make  a  comlonable  avoidance  of  the 
retpopsibilities  1^  family  life  comparatively  easy,  and  In  so  far 
ai  they  do  Ihii  they  are  deariy  injurioua  to  the  community. 

The  English  (oloniiU  of  the  New  England  lUtes  and  Pennsyl- 
vania introduced  the  dlscipllnaTy  religious  and  Teilef  syitAD  of 
XMrCw  Proteitantiira  and  the  Eliiabethan  pmr-law.  To 
mmMttmi  the  lormer  reference  has  already  been  made.  Withan 
^_^_^  Ippiecialion  of  the  fact  that  the  »use  of  dfltreas  i> 
■*  not  usually  poverty,  but  wmkneM  of  chimcler  and 

want  of  judgment,  and  that  relief  is  in  itself  no  remedy,  those 
who  have  inherited  Ihe  old  Puritan  tnditions  have,  in  the  light 
'  of  tolenlion  and  a  larger  aodat  eiperience,  oiginiied  the 
method  of  friendly  visiting,  the  object  of  which  is  illuUmted  fay 
Ihe  motto,  "  Not  alms,  but  a  friend."  To  the  Iriendihlp  of 
dutity  is  thus  given  a  disciplinary  force,  capable  of  immeme 
cxpansioB  and  uscfulnesi,  if  the  tiietidshlp  on  the  side  of  those 
who  would  help  is  liDCete  and  guided  fay  practical  knowledge 
'and  sagacity,  and  if  on  the  side  of  those  in  distress  there  la 
■wakened  a  reciprocal  rrgatd  and  a  willingness  to  change  their 
way  ol  life  by  degree*.  Visiting  by  "  districts  "  Is  set  aside,  for 
"  friendliness  "  is  not  a  cjuality  easily  diffused  over  a  wide  area. 
To  be  real  it  must  be  limited  as  time  and  abillly  allow.  Conse- 
quently, a  friendly  visitor  usually  befriends  but  one  or  two, 
or  in  any  case  only  a  few,  families.    The  friendly  visitor  is  Ihe 

America  charity  organisation  societies  have  also  adopted  Ihe 
term,  and  to  a  certain  eiient  Ihe  method.  Between  the  two 
novemenis  there  is  the  closest  affinity.  The  registntion  ot 
appliojiis  for  relief  is  much  more  complete  in  American  cities 
than  in  En^and,  where  the  plan  meet)  with  compsnlivcly  little 
support.  At  the  office  of  tfaeassodatcdcfaaritiesin  Boston  there 
it  a  central  and  practically  a  complete  register  of  all  the  applica- 
tions made  to  Ihe  public  authority  for  poor  lelief ,  to  the  associated 
Charities,  and  lo  many  otber  voluntary  bodie*. 

The  Elizabethan  poor-law  system,  with  the  machlnety  of 
oveneen,  poor-houses  and  out-door  relief,  is  sill]  raainUtlBed 
In  New  England,  New  York  stale  and  Peoniylvania,  but  with 
many  modifications,  especially  In  New  York.  A  chief  factor  in 
these  changes  has  faeen  immigration.  While  the  county  or  town 
remained  the  adtnininlrafive  area  for  local  poor  relict,  the  large 
number  of  immigrant  and  "  unsetlled  "  poor,  and  the  business 
connected  with  their  removal  from  the  state,  entailed  the  eitab- 
*  llshmeni  of  a  secondary  or  state  system  of  administtatiDn  and 
aid,  wilh  special  classes  ol  institutions  to  which  the  counties 
or  towns  could  send  Ibelr  poor,  as,  for  instance,  state  reform 
Bclmda,  fanns,  ahnshousea,  &c.    For  the  ovevtight  of  these 


iBMltutiona,  and  elteD  of  priaoni  also  and  hmatic  asylums  ii 
many  sutei  there  have  been  cstaUisbed  state  boariis  ol "  cluniy 
or  correcUon*  and  charity."  The  Dtnbersof  these  btwrdj  ire 
selected  by  the  slate  for  a  term  of  yn,  and  tfvi  ihrir  servica 
hoBotnrlly.  TTiere  are  state  boards  in  Massacbusetls.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wisc«ui=, 
lows,  Cojorado,  North  Carolma  and  elsewhere.  There  isabea 
dbtrict  board  ol  chaHiiti  in  the  disirin  ol  Cohitnbia.  Thne 
boardspubiisb  most  useful  and  detailed  reports.  Besides  the  slate 
board  there  is  sometime*  alio,  as  in  New  York,  a  State  Chariiin 
Aid  Atsociatioii,  whose  members,  in  the  counties  in  which  thev 
reside,  have  1  legal  right  of  entry  to  vbII  and  itkspecl  any  pabb 
ilabk  Insiimilon  owned  by  the  slate,  ai  ' 


initltulioni  has  tbi 
Further,  the  couniiei  and  lowai  Id  New  York  st 
and  Maaaacfaosetis,  and  the  atmshouK  distrkta 
are  under  boardi  of  supervision-  Usually  the ' 
door  relief,  and  the  pauperism  of  some  areas  ii  a*  Iiigl]  as  thir 
In  some  English  unions.  3,  4  »nd  5%.  On  the  whole  populit..-» 
of  the  United  States,  however,  and  of  Individual  Btates,  c«nfl.:>| 
to  a  great  citent  of  compantlvely  young  tmd  cneigHic  imiai- 
gnnli,  the  pauperism  is  insignificant.  In  Massacfausem  ~il 
hat  been  Ihe  general  pfdicy  ol  the  state  to  order  tbe  remo^ii 
to  Ihe  state  alnuhouse  of  unsettled  reaidenls  ol  the  aevcnl  ciliei 
and  towns  in  need  ol  temporary  aid,  thus  avoiding  some  of  the 
abuses  incident  to  out-door  relief."  In  New  York  aUle.  in  Ibe 
city  ol  New  York,  Including  Brooklyn,  tbe  dislributkn  d  out. 
door  relief  by  the  department  of  cbaritln  is  forbidden,  cirrpc 
for  purposes  ol  transportation  and  for  the  aduk  blind.  Man 
counties  in  the  state  have  an  almshouse,  and  the  county  super* 
Intendents  and  overseers  of  the  poor  "  furnish  necessary  relrcl  to 
suchoflhecounty  poor  as  may  ntiuirc  only  temporary  aiaistinir. 
or  an  so  disabled  that  they  cinnDt  be  safely  nmovetl  to  ihr 
almshotuc."  Public  attention  is  fn  many  cases  being  drawa 
to  the  Inutility  and  injury  of  out-door  relief. 

In  some  states  and  cities  the  system  of  subsidizing  voltuitary 
Institutions  is  in  fuil  forte,  and  It  ii  in  force  also  in  many  Eoic'ith 
tbe  advantage  of  providirtg  irl.tt 


ittbecr 


lishment.  There  is  thus  an  apparent  economy. 
are  many.  Polilical  partisanship  and  Isvovr  may  influence  the 
amouni  and  disposition  of  the  gruu.  The  giant*  act  as  a 
bounty  on  the  estalriishment  and  continuance  of  charitable 
Institutions,  homes  for  cbildrea,  bospluls,  &c,  but  not  on  the 
expansion  of  Ibe  voluntary  chuilable  funds  and  eflorts  Ihit 
should  maintain  them;  and  thus  charitable  homes  exist  in  wbicb 
charity  in  its  truer  sense  may  have  tittle  part,  but  in  which  the 
rhiel  motive  of  the  admlnistialion  may  be  to  support  aeclariaa 
Interest*  by  public  lubsidies.  Claimants  for  relief  have  liiik 
scruple  in  tutning  such  instllations  to  theh  own  account;  and 
the  inslitutions,  being  financially  irresponsible,  are  not  in  tbne 
circumstances  scrupulous  on  their  side  to  prevent  a  misdirect  ica 
ol  their  bouniiei.  "  Pirtnts  unload  their  children  upon  ihe 
community  more  recklessly  when  they  know  thai  sudi  chDdita 
will  lie  provided  (or  In  private  otphan  a^lumsand  protectories,' 
where  the  ttlfgions  training  that  the  parents  prefer  wHI  be  gitn 
tbem  "  [Amos  G.  Warner,  in  /jUenufi^nwI  Cnttmi:  CiaHlia 
arul  Carrtaiim,  iSqj).  Past  hisloty  la  New  York  city  iUostralei 
the  same  evil.  The  admlulan  wa*  entirely  in  tbe  hands  of  the 
managen.  Tbey  admitted;  Ihe  diy  paid  In  New  York  dty 
the  population  between  |g;o  and  1S90  inciessed  about  Sa%; 
the  subiidla  for  prisoners  aiid  public  paupers  mcreaaed  by  43  *. 
but  those  for  paupers  In  private  institutions  increased  (rom 
I3J4.81B  to  11,845,873,  or  about  4fii%-  lie  total  was  at  that 
time  13,794,971;  In  iK^e  it  was  ratJier  less,  Ij,133,tS6.  Tfc 
alternative  to  this  system  isdtber  ibe  establishment  of  state  or 
municipal  Inslitutions,  and  possibly  in  special  cases  paymtnU 
to  voluntary  homes  lor  the  maintenance  of  inmates  atlmilted  at 
the  request  ol  a  state  authority,  as  at  certified  and  other  bomes  il 
England,  with  grants  made  conditional  on  the  voA  being  coa- 
ducted  OB  apedfied  Hues,  and  lubjecl  to  a  certain  fncteuiMi 
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■nmuit  ui  voluotory  fininnat  uipport;  or  k  cIoh  geucTAl  tai 
GuBociil  inspedioD  of  duiiuble  iulJlutioD*— the  methoi'     ' 
refoim  adopud  ia  New  Vork;  or  paymcDt  for  only  thoHiato 
who  ut  icat  by  public  aulhoritia  and  idmitted  <m  theit  reqi 
The  cDOmioiu  utcat  to  which  chUdno'i  lid  udelio  1 
beeo  incnucd  in  tlic  United  SlaUs.  )DDlttil>n  wllli  tlie  liel 
considmble  public  grants,  luggesti  the  greatest  need  foi  can 
{rem  the  point  of  the  pnMtvaCiofi  ol  tlie  lanuly  as  the  cce 
eleraeol  of  todal  atrength  in  the  commuiuty.     The  pioblem  of 
chuity  in  ttlatlon  to  medical  relief  in  the  Urge 
United  Suto  is  KioSu  to  that  of  EngUad:  its 


■ — As  good  trarnlatiam  ci  rhe  eUnucB  beeoniB  j 

1  N.  Maserman,  Ckalmiri bk  ClanlJ  I19D0J'; 
'  SociiU  Ktfiirm  (1M6):  B.  BouMtuel  tai 
Ik,  Saaai  PiMtm  flS94):  and  C.S.  LDch, 
ita  (1904],  chit  point  of  view  is  gviwialEy 
tiEMtionsoJimpoilar--  —---*--' — -"-  -'-- 
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pitbtiouti  Rtvm  d'assUtanu,  published  I  U4 

pour  r  Unit  iapKiliimsi'iiisiibiia.    C>  v- 

ceedingsof  (he  Dniueki  VeretH  Ur  j(n  il,- 

Dit  /tniu«Mi(e,spnciicalbaDdbook,b]  r). 

Austria:— OUrretiii   WMJahrlHinriiili  Or 
Eiont  MiscUer  (1899). 

CHARiyABI,  a  FRnch  tetm  of  uncertain  oiigjn,  but  probably 
onomatopoeic,  for  a  mock  serenade  "rough  muiic,"  made  by 
beating  on  kettles,  fire-irons,  tea-trays  or  what  not  He 
charivari  was  anciently  In  France  a  regular  wedding  ctntom,  all 
bridal  couples  being  thns  serenaded.  Later  it  was  reserved  tor 
ill-assotted  and  impopular  tnnrrlages,  for  widows  or  widowen 
who  remanled  loo  soon,  and  generally  as  a  nockfTy  for  all  who 
were  unpopular.  At  the  beginning  ol  ihe  (jth  century,  weddiigt 
tharivaria  were  forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Tonn  under  pain  of 
vxcommunication,  bul  the  cnstom  still  lingers  in  rural  districts. 
The  French  of  Louisiana  and  Canada  introduced  the  charivari 
into  America,  where  it  became  known  under  the  cofnipled  name 
of  "  sHvaree." 

CHARRHARI,  ■  native  aUIC  in  the  Bundelkhand  agency  of 
Central  India.  Area,  745sq,m.;pop.  (ifloi)  rij,5Q«;  estimated 
levpnuc  fjj.ooo.  It  iisunounded  un  all  sides  by  other  slates  of 
CEnttal  India,  ciccpt  near  Chatkhati  town,  where  it  merls  the 
United  Provinces.  It  was  founded  by  Bijsi  Bahadur  (vikrama- 
dltya),  a  uinad  being  granted  him  In  iBoj  and  another  in  iSii. 
The  chief,  whose  title  is  maharaja,  is  a  Rajput  of  the  Bundela 
ttan,  dcwended  from  Chhatar  Sal,  the  champion  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Bundelkhand  m  the  iSib  century.    In  185;  Raja 


Ratan  Singh  received  a  heredituy  salute  of  11  guns,  a  kkUat  and 
a  perpetual  jB(tr  of  £ijoo  a  year  in  recognition  of  his  services 
during  the  Mutiny.  The  town  ol  Chirkhari  (locally  Uakarig- 
nater)  is  40  m.  W.  of  Baiida;pop.  (1901)  11,718. 

CHARUTAM  (Ital.  tiarlalano,  from  aarlart,  to  chitler), 
originally  one  who  "pBtteii"  to  a  crowd  to  sell  his  wares,  like* 
"  cbeap-jadc  "  or  "  quack. "  doctor--"  quack  '*  being  limilaily 
derived  from  the  noIie  made  by  a  duck^  so  an  impostor  who 
pretenda  to  have  some  ipedal  ikill  or  knowledge. 

CHARLBKAQHB  [Chuus  the  Gieat]  ((.  y^riu).  Roman 
empenc,  and  king  of  the  FtankB,  was  the  elder  son  of  Pippin  the 
Short,  king  of  the  Franks,  and  Bertha,  or  Berlrada,  daii^ter  of 
Charibert,  count  of  Laon.  The  place  of  his  birth  a  unknown  atid 
its  date  uncertain,  although  some  authorities  give  it  as  the  sod  of 
April  741;  doubts  have  been  cast  upon  his  legitimacy,  and  it  b 
just  possible  that  the  marriage  ol  Pippin  and  Bertha  look  place 
subsequent  to  the  birth  ot  their  elder  son.  When  Pippin  was 
crowned  king  of  the  Franks  at  St  Denis  on  the  sSth  ol  July  js4 
by  Pope  Stephen  II.,  Charles,  and  his  brother  Carlnman  were 
anainted  by  the  pi^  as  a  sign  of  their  kingly  rank.     The  rough 

acquisition  of  learning,  and  Charles  grew  up  almost  ignoiant  of 
letters,  but  hardy  in  body  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons. 

In  7A1  he  accompanied  his  father  on  a  campaign  in  Aqultaine, 
and  iu  761  undertook  ibe  gavEinmcni  of  several  counties.  In 
76SPippindividedhisdaDuiuansbetwecn  hia  two  sons,  and  on  hit 
death  soon  altemards  Charles  become  the  ruler  of  the  northern 
portion  oi  the  Franklsh  kingdom,  and  was  crowned  at  Noyon  on 
the  9tb  of  October  j6S.  Bad  leeling  had  existed  for  some  lime 
between  Charles  and  Carloman,  and  when  Charies  etrly  in  769 
was  called  upon  to  su[^>rcss  a  rising  in  Aquitaine,  his  brother 
refused  to  aSonl  him  any  assistance.  This  rebellion,  however, 
was  easily  oiuhed.  its  leader,  the  Aqultalnian  duke  Huiidd,  HBI 
made  prisoner,  and  hit  territory  more  closely  attached  to  the 
Prankish  kingdom.  About  this  time  Berths,  having  eSected  a 
temporary  reconciliation  between  her  sons,  overcame  the  te- 
pngnance  with  which  Pope  Stephen  III.  regarded  an  allianca 
between  Frank  and  Lombard,  and  brought  about  a  marriage 
between  Charles  and  a  daogbter  ot  Dcsiderius,  king  ot  Ihe 
Lombards.  Charles  had  previously  contiacted  a  uijon,  probably 
of  an  irregular  nature,  with  a  Frankish  lady  named  Himillrudc, 
wbo  had  borne  him  a  son  Pippin,  the  "  Hunchback."  The  peace 
he  Lombards,  in  which  Ihe  Bavarians  as  allies  of  Desiderius 
I,  was,  however,  soon  broken.  Charles  (hereupon  rcpudi- 
lis  Lombard  wife  (Bertha  or  Desiderata)  and  married  in 
princess  of  the  Alamanni  named  Uildegarde.  Carlomaii 
n  Decembei  771,  and  Charles  was  at  once  recognised  at 
Coibenyas  sole  kingot the  Franks.  Carloman's widow  Cerboga 
had  fled  to  the  protection  of  the  L«mba>d  king,  who  espoused  her 
:  and  requested  the  new  pope,  Adrian  I-,  to  recognise  her  two 
aa  the  lawful  Frankish  kings.  Adrian,  between  whom  ajid 
the  Lombarda  other  causes  of  quarrel  existed,  refused  to  assent 
to  this  demand,  and  oben  Desiderius  invaded  the  papal  tetri- 
fae  appealed  to  the  Frankish  king  lor  help.  Charles,  who 
t  the  moment  engaged  in  bit  first  Saxon  campaign,  ex- 
postulated with  Desiderius;  bul  when  auch  mild  measures 
proveduselesshcledhislorcesacTCfls  the  A]psin77j.  (}crberga 
id  her  children  were  delivered  up  and  disappear  from  history; 
e  siege  of  Pavla  was  undertaken;  and  at  Easter  774  the  king 
It  Ihe  seat  of  war  and  viailed  Rome,  vitere  he  was  received  with 
great  respect. 

During  his  stay  in  Ihe  dly  Charles  renewed  the  donation  which 

big  father  Pippin  had  nude  to  the  papuy  in  754  or  Tjfi.    Ihii 

nsaclion  has  given  rise  to  mnch  ditcuttion  a*  to  its  tmtCp 

rlhiness  and  the  extent  of  its  opeiation.    Oui  only  anttaority, 

assage  in  the  Lihtr  PonlijUalii,  describes  the  gift  aa  induding 

whole  of  Italy  and  Corsica,  except  Ibelandsnorth of  the  Po, 

CalabHaand  the  city  of  Naples.     The  vast  edenl  of  this  donation, 

hich,   moreover,   faiduded   territories  not  owning   Cbailea't 

ithority.  and  the  fact  that  the  king  did  not  eiecate,  or 

apparently  atlempt  Id  execute,  iti  pmvidoBs,  hat  caused  many 

acbolats  to  look  upon  the  passage  as  a  forgery;  bui  the  beitei 
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opinion  vouM  Bppeir  to  be  that  it  la  gtnulnc,  or  tt  leul  )u>  ■ 
genuine  basis.  Various  eiplitutiaiia  hive  btro  )UKg'*<«<'  The 
area  ol  the  Ki^nt  may  have  betn  ralaigtd  by  later  InierpoU- 
lioni;  or  it  may  have  dealt  with  property  rather  than  with 
lovetognty,  iHfl  have  only  referred  la  estates  cburoed  by  the 
pope  ill  tic  temloHes  named;  or  it  b  pouible  (bal  Chules  nmy 
bive  actually  intended  to  atlblish  an  citensive  pipal  kingdoin 
in  Italy,  bat  waa  released  Iram  hii  promix  by  Adrian  wben  the 
pope  sav  no  chance  of  iti  tiltibnenl.  AnothersnppositionJBthat 
the  sutbor  ol  the  Liba  Fntificalii  gives  the  papal  intecpretitioa 
of  a  srant  that  had  been  expressed  by  Pippin  in  ambigooui 
terms;  and  this  view  it  supported  by  the  hklory  of  the  lubsc- 
quenl  eonlroveny  between  king  and  pope. 

Rclumioc  to  tfae  scene  of  boalilitie*.  Charba  iritnfssed  the 
tairitnlalion  of  Pii^  in  June  774,  and  the  capture  of  I>uduiiu, 
who  ms  sent  into  a  nwnulery.  He  now  tw^  the  title  "  king  of 
tbe  Lombards,"  to  which  he  added  the  dignity  ol  "  Patrician  of 
the  Ronuns,"  which  had  teen  granted  (o  his  father.  Adalgia, 
tfaeaoaaf  Drsiderius.Hbo  was  residing  it  Constantinople,  hoped 
the  empetoT  Leo  IV,  would  assist  him  In  recovering  bis  falber'i 
kingdom;  but  a  coalition  formed  for  this  purpose  vas  ineffectual, 
and  a  rising  led  by  fats  ally  Rothgiud,  dulte  of  Friull,  was  easily 
crusiiedby  Charles  h  776.  tn  777  the  king  was  visited  at  Pader* 
bom  by  three  Saracen  chiefs  «ho  implored  his  aid  against  Abd- 
ar-Rafaman,  the  caliph  of  Cordova,  and  promised  some  5panish 
dliet  in  return  for  help.  Seizing  this  opportunity  lo  extend  his 
influence  Charles  matched  into  Spain  in  778  and  took  Pampeluna, 
but  meeting  with  somcchecks  deddcd  to  return.  As  the  Fraokisli 
forces  were  defiling  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Wasconea  (probably  Basques),  and  tiic  rear- 
attempt  la  avenge  this  disaster,  which  occurred  on  the  <  5th  ol 
AnguM  778,  for  the  enemy  disappeared  as  quickly  as  he  came; 
the  incident  has  passed  from  the  domain  of  history  into  that  of 
legend  and  Tonunce,  being  aasodated  by  iiadition  with  the  pass 
of  Roncetvalles.  Among  the  slain  was  one  Hruodland.oi  Roland, 
margrave  of  the  Breton  march,  whose  death  gave  risa  to  the 
Ckanitn  dt  KoUtud  (see  Roland,  Lecend  en). 

Charles  now  sou^t  to  increase  his  authority  in  Italy,  where 
Fnnkisb  counts  were  set  over  various  districts,  and  where 
midehrand,  duke  of  £^leto,  appears  to  have  recognlxed  his 
overlordsbip-  In  780  he  was  again  in  Che  peninsula,  and  at 
Mantua  issued  an  important  capitidary  which  inaeaaed  the 
autbority  of  the  Lombard  bishops,  relieved  freemen  who  under 
Mress  ol  famine  had  sold  themselvea  into  servitude,  and  con- 
demned abuses  of  the  lyMem  of  vassalage.  At  the  nrae  time 
commerce  was  encouraged  by  the  abolition  of  unantbotiuci 
lolls  and  by  an  improvenient  ol  the  ooiaage;  while  the  tale  of 
arms  to  hostile  peoples,  and  the  ttade  in  Christian  slaves  were 
forbidden.  Proceeding  lo  Rome,  the  king  appears  lo  have 
come  to  some  arrangement  with  Adrian  about  the  donation  of 
f74-  At  Easter  781,  Carbman,  bis  second  son  by  Hildegarde, 
was  renamed  Pippin  and  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  Pope  Adrian, 
and  his  youngest  son  Louis  was  crowned  king  of  Aquitalne; 
but  no  mention  waa  made  at  the  time  of  his  eldest  son  Charles, 
who  was  doubtless  intended  to  be  king  of  the  Franks.  In  7flj 
the  king,  havbig  last  bis  wife  lliUegarde,  married  Faslrada, 
the  daughter  of  a  Fnnkisb  count  named  Radolf;  and  in  the 
latne  year  his  mother  Bertha  died.    The  emperor  Corsuntine  VI. 

Adatgis  the  Lombard  "as  still  residing  it  hia  court;  so  Charles 
•ought  to  avert  danger  Imm  this  quaner  by  consenting  b  j8i  lo 
a  matriage  between  Constantine  and  his  own  daughter  Rothrude. 
In  7S6  the  enlrealiei  <ii  the  popt  and  the  hostile  attitude  of 
Arichis  II.,  duke  of  Benevento,  a  son-m-iaw  of  Deslderiua,  called 
(he  klngagaia  into  Italy.     Arichis  submitted  without  a  iiniggle, 
though  [be  basis  of  Prankish  authority  in  bia  duchy  was  far  from 
Mcure;  but  in  conjunction  with  Adalgis  be  sought  aid  from 
CansiantiDoplc.    lUs  plans  were  ended  by  bis  death  In  787,  and 
ohbouch  the  eopteH  Irene,  the  "»<  ■"I"  xl  ilui  —•ii-t,  ......Ir. 

btvke  ott  the  projected  oiairiage 
«fc«  appears  to  have  given  vo 


whose  attack  on  Italy  wal  eadly  Tvpulsed.  During  this  vfaft 
Charles  bad  presented  certain  toms  to  Adrian,  btn^oa  estrange- 
ment soon  arose  between  king  and  pope  over  the  dliin  of  Charles 
irchbishopric  o(  Ravenna,  and  it 


These  journeys  and  campaigns,  however,  * 
in  the  long  and  stubborn  struggle  between  Chules  and  tfae  Sasoos, 
which  began  ui  771  and  ended  In  104  with  the  incorporation  ol 
Saxony  in  the  CaroUnglBn  empire  (see  iviatn).  This  contesl, 
in  wbich  the  king  himself  took  a  very  active  part,  brought  the 
Fcaaki  into  collision  with  the  Wilts,  a  tribe  dwdhng  east  of  the 
Elbe,  who  in  78g  was  reduced  to  dependence-  A  similar  ae^jurncc 
of  events  took  place  in  nathem  Germany.  Tasailo  III.,  duke  «( 
the  Bavariaos,  who  hod  on  several  ocrasians  sdopted  a  line  of 
conduct  inconastent  with  his  allegiance  10  Charles,  was  deposed 
in  788  and  his  duchy  placed  under  Ihc  rule  of  Gerald,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Choclfs,  to  be  governed  on  the  Frankish  tyatem  (see 
Bavaua).  Raving  Ihns  taken  upon  himself  the  oODtrol  o( 
Bavaria,  Charles  fell  himself  responsible  for  protecting  its 
eastern  frontier,  which  had  long  been  menaced  by  the  Avon, 
a  people  inhaluting  the  regicdi  now  known  aa  Hungary.  He 
aecoidin^y  ravaged  their  country  in  791  at  the  bead  of  id  army 
containing  Saion,  Frisian,  Bavarian  and  Alaoiannlan  warrion, 
which  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Raab;  and  be  spent  the  following 
year  in  Bavaria  preparing  for  a  second  campaign  agaimt  them, 
the  conduct  of  which,  however,  be  was  compelled  by  further 
trouble  in  Saxony  lo  entrust  to  his  son  king  Pippin,  and  to  Erk, 
margrave  of  Friiji.  These  deputies  succeeded  is  79s  and  746 
in  taking  possession  ol  the  vast  treasures  of  the  Avaia,  whid 
were  diatijbuted  by  tiie  kmg  with  lavish  ge»erosil]r  lo  churches, 
courtiers  and  friends.  A  conspiracy  a^iist  Chatks,  which,  his 
friend  and  biographer  Einhard  alleges  was  provoked  by  the 
cruelties  ol  (Juem  Faslrada,  was  suppressed  without  di&culyr 
In  793,  and  its  leader,  the  king's  ill^timate  son  Pippin,  wis 
confined  in  a  monastery  till  bis  death  in  Sir.  Faatrada  died  in 
August  7M,  when  Charles  Look  for  his  fourth  srifeaaAlarnaanian 
lady  named  Liutgnrdc, 

The  continuous  interest  taken  by  the  king  In  ecdenulical 
afiairs  was  shown  at  the  synod  of  Franlfort,  over  which  ha 
presided  in  7^.  It  was  on  his  initiative  that  Ihit  synod  cno- 
demned  tlie  heresy  of  adsptiamism  and  the  wof^p  ol  images, 
which  had  been  restored  in  787  by  the  second  coupot  of  Kicaea; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  council  was  declared  to  have  bcea 
superfluous.  This  policy  caused  a  fujtber  breach  with  Pope 
Adrian;  but  ii4ien  Adrian  died  in  December  795,  his  succenu. 
LeoIII.,  innotifyuigUs  elevation  to  the  king,  sent  hira  the  keys 
of  St  Peter's  grave  and  the  banner  of  the  dty,  and  asked  Charles 
lo  send  an  envoy  [b  receive  his  oath  of  fidelity.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Leo  recognized  Charles  as  sovereign  of  Rome.  He 
was  the  fust  pope  lo  date  his  acts  according  to  the  ^-ears  ol  the 
Prankish  monarchy,  and  a  mosaic  of  the  lime  in  the  Lalenn 
palace  represents  St  Peter  bestowing  the  banners  upon  Charles 
as  a  token  of  temporal  supremacy,  while  the  coinage  iuued  by 
the  pope  bears  witness  Lo  the  same  idea.  Leo  soon  bod  occasioa 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  his  pioteciot.  In  799,  after  he  had  been 
attacked  and  maltreated  in  tlie  streets  of  Rome  during  a  {mces- 
lion,  he  escaped  10  the  king  at  Faderbom,  and  Charles  sent  him 
back  10  Italy  escorted  by  some  of  his  most  trusted  scrvuiis. 
Taking  the  same  journey  himself  shortly  Bflerwaidt,  the  king 
the  purpose  (as  he  declared]  of  re  ' 


ached  fioD 


church.     His 


only  ■» 


The  great  event  of  Ihii  visit  took  place  on  the  « 
Christ  mss  Day,  when  Charles  on  rising  from  prayer  in  5t  Fcta's 
was  crowned  by  Leo  and  proclaimed  emperor  aad  avgmJbr 
imations  ol  the  crowd.     This  act  can  hardly  bave 
doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the 
tea  to  Cbulea,  that  be  would  not 


amid  the  ac 

statement  which  Eiuhaidat 


luv*  attnd  UMbnDdtaf  hia  Iw  blown  of  Ike  latalioB  of  Lcoi 
He  uccpltd  (be  dignity  il  uy  me  wiihout  dnnur,  wid  iben 
Menu  liltle  doubt  Out  the  qiuMioD  ii(  unimlnft  or  obuinlng, 
thu  title  tud  [iRviomly  b«a  Jiicinmi.  Hii  pglky  but  been 
■temdity '  (eeding  lip  Id  Ibu  paEUon,  wbkh  wu  nthB  the 
eobleio  o[  tbe  pomr  be  al/eady  held  tbu  an  eilensioD  of  tbc 
uu  •/!  bli  lutborit]'.  It  ii  pnbablii  thentore  IbeC  Cbulci 
tilhcf  cauideTed  lbs  coroHiion  pmutiut,  u  be  wot  bopios 
\0  obUin  tbc  asKDt  ol  tbe  cutan  empire  (o  tbis  lUp,  or  IbiC, 
[ram  tm  ol  eviii  wbich  he  loiem  Irom  tbe  diim  of  ibe  pope 
ID  crawn  the  empcroi,  be  wiihcd  to  cmirD  binudL  AU  tbo 
evidence  teodi  to  show  tiut  it  wu  tbe  time  or  nunncr  ot  the 
act  TAiber  thu  tbe  act  iUell  which  aroused  his  temporary 
di&pleaEUre.  ContempoiaTy  accounts  lay  Btnu  upon  the  Eact 
that  n  Iben  wa*  iben  no  cmpenr,  Coutantinople  bclnf  under 
tbe  role  of  Irene,  it  teemed  good  to  Leo  and  bii  counieUoia  and 
the  "  teit  of  tbe  Cbniiian  people  "  to  choose  Cbailei,  already 
rulec  of  Rome,  to  till  the  vacuit  ollke.  However  doabilul  lucb 
eonjectorci  coocerning  bti  totentions  may  be,  it  Is  certain  that 
immediately  alter  his  ooronatlon  Cherla  taught  to  estaUiih 
friendly  rdalions  witb  ConilaDiiDOide,  aed  even  luggnted  a 
marriage  between  himiclt  and  Irene,  u  he  bad  aiaiB  become  a 
widower  in  Soo.  Tbe  deposiiion  and  death  ol  the  emprm  foiled 
ibii  plan;  and  ihei  *  dnulloiy  warfare  in  Italy  betmeea  the 
two  empiiet.  iwcotlationa  were  recemnenced  which  In  3ia  led 
to  an  antngemenl  betwan  Charles  and  the  eastern  emperor, 
Nicepboius  L  Tbe  dulh  ol  Nicephorui  and  tbe  accession  of 
Michael  I.  did  Hit  inleriere  with  the  relations,  and  in  Sii  an 
embassy  from  Constsnlinople  arrived  at  Aii-lB-Chapelle,  when 
Charfes  was  acknowledged  as  emperor,  and  in  retum  agreed  to 
cede  Venice  and  Dalmatia  lo  Michael. 

Increasing  yean  and  accumulating  responsibilities  Dow  caused 
(he  empem  to  alter  lomeHhat  bis  manner  of  life  No  longer 
leading  his  srmics  In  person  he  entrusted  the  dirccLlon  of 
campaigns  In  various  parts  of  his  empire  In  bis  sons  and  other 
lieutenants,  and  (mm  his  lavourite  residence  at  Aix  watched  Ibeir 
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th  of  fidelity  to  h  ha  »s  emperor  should  be  lefct 
•llbissubjectsover  tnclveyeannlagc.  I11S04  be  was  visiled 
by  Pops  Leo,  who  rcturaed  lo  Rome  laden  with  gifts,  Belore 
1^  coiooalisn  M  enpetor,  Charles  had  entered  into  CDrnmunica- 
Uoas  with  tbe  caliph  of  Bagdad,  Harun-al-Rashid,  probably  in 
ordertoprotect  the  tutcrn  Christians,  and  in  Soi  he  had  received 

patriarch  ol  Jerusalem  sent  him  tbe  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre; 
and  In  S07  Harun  not  only  sent  further  gifts,  but  sppesra  to 
have  confirmed  tbe  emperor's  rights  in  Jerusalem,  which,  how- 
ever, probablyanuunted  to  no  more  than  an  undefined  protector- 
■te  over  tbe  Chrvtians  m  that  part  of  tbe  woHd.  While  thus 
extending  his  influence  even  into  Asia,  there  was  scarcely  any 
part  of  Europe  where  tbe  power  of  Ch^ulcs  did  not  make  il»1f 
felt.  He  had  not  visited  Spain  since  tbc  disaster  of  RoDcesvallcs. 
but  be  continued  to  tike  a  lively  interest  In  the  affairs  of  thai 
country,  InjgShebadconcludedaaalliancr  with  AlphonsoII., 
king  of  tbe  Astuiias,  and  a  series  of  campaigns  mainly  under  the 
leadership  of  King  Louis  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
"  Spanish  march,"  a  disliict  between  the  Pyieneet  and  tbe  Ebro 
Bitetching  Irom  Pampeluoa  to  Barcelona,  as  a  delenre  against 
(he  Saraceiu,  In  7w  tbe  Balearic  Islands  bad  been  handed  over 
to  Charles,  and  a  long  warfare  waa  carried  on  both  by  sea  and 
Und  between  Frank  and  Sancea  until  Sio,  when  peace  was  made 
between  tbe  emperor  end  El-Hakem,  tbe  emit  of  Cordova.  Italy 
vaa  equally  the  scene  of  conlinuoia  fighting.  Grimoald  of  Bene- 
veolo  rebelled  against  his  overloidl  the  possessinn  of  Venice 
and  Dalmatia  was  disputed  by  tbe  two  empires^  and  Istria 
was  brought  into  subjection. 

With  England  the  emperor  had  already  entered  into  relations, 
and  at  one  time  a  marriage  was  proposed  between  bis  son  Charles 
and  a  daughter  of  Ofia,  king  of  the  Mercians.  Eo^Ush  ciUes 
^ere  welcomed  at  bis  court;  he  was  mainly  inftrumeuiaj  in 
restoring  Eardwulf  to  the  throne  of  N'orthumbria  in  tog;  sad 
Einhan]  locluda  tbe  Scots  within  tbe  sphere  ol  his  InflueDce. 


had  Ba6  bad  met  with  Mnne  n 
tiK  land  ol  the  Sorto  * 
irenity  of  Ibe  « 
loCbaileaatTmi 

stretched  htm  the  Eidci  to  tbe  Ebn,  tad  In 
tbe  Elbe,  the  Saate-and  tbc  Saab,  and  tbEy  ^1 
greater  part  el  Italy;  while  evca  beyond  these  bounds  he  eier- 
cised  an  acknowledsvl  bat  shadowy  authodty.  In  806  Charles 
arranged  a  division  ot  Ui  tcnlMrie*  among  Us  tbiec  legitimate 
tons,  but  this  amnseoeot  came  to  nothing  owbg  to  Ibe  death 
ol  Pippin  in  Sio,  and  of  the  younger  Cbadea  in  the  following 
year.  Chades  then  named  bb  reoainiBg  ion  Louii  m  his  sue- 
ciBsor;  and  at  bis  father'l  command  Louli  took  the  ciowa  from 
tbe  altar  and  placed  it  upoa  his  own  bead.  Tbis  cetemoBy  took 
(daceat  Aiion  (he  iithol  Sr^embu  Sty  In  goB  the  Fiankiak 
authority  over  the  OboliJtes  was  inteifefed  with  by  Gudrad 
(Codlrey),  king  of  the  Danea,  who  ravaged  the  Frisian  coasts 
and  spoke  boastiully  of  leading  hit  troop*  to  Aii.  To  ward  att 
these  attacks  Charles  look  a  warm  ialerest  In  the  building  ol  a 
Occt,  which  he  reviewed  in  Sii;  but  by  this  time  Gudrod  had 
been  killed,  and  bis  successor  Hemming  made  peace  with  the 

Intii  Charlamadebiawill,whicbabows  that  he  contemplated 
tbe  possibility  ol  abdication.  The  bulk  ol  his  possessions  were 
lelt  to  the  twenty-one  metinpolitan  chiucbes  oE  his  dominions. 

In  his  last  years  he  passed  most  of  bis  dayi  at  Aii,  though 
he  had  sulEcicnl  energy  to  uke  the  field  far  a  short  time  during 
the  Danish  War.  Early  ia  S14  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever  which 
he  sought  to  subdue  by  fasting;  but  pleurisy  supervened,  and 
alter  partaking  ol  the  canuquoino,  be  died  on  the  iS  th  of  January 
814,  and  on  the  same  day  his  body  was  buried  ia  the  church  of 
St  Mary  at  Aii.  In. the  year  looa  hi*  tomb  was  opened  by  the 
emperor  Otto  III.,  but  the  account  that  Otto  found  the  body 
upright  upoa  a  throne  with  a  golden  ciown  on  the  head  and  hold- 
ing a  giriden  icepiie  in  tbe  hands,  it  geaeially  test  rded  as  legend- 
ary. Tbe  tomb  wa*  again  npened  by  the  emperor  Frederick  I, 
in  11^5,  when  the  remains  were  removed  from  a  marble  sarco- 
phagus and  placed  in  a  wooden  coffin.  Filly  year*  later  tbey  were 
translerrcd  by  order  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  to  a  splendid 
shrine,  in  which  the  relics  are  still  eshibited  once  in  every  six 
years.  The  sarcophagus  In  which  the  body  originally  lay  may 
still  be  seen  at  Aix,  and  other  rcLca  of  the  great  emperor  are  in 
the  imperial  treasury  at  Vicnoo,  In  1 1 65  Charles  was  c^noniied 
by  tbe  antipope  Paschal  UI,  at  Ibe  iuUnu  of  Ibe  cmpeior 
Frederick  I.,  and  Louis  XI.  of  France  gave  strict  orden  that  tbe 
feast  of  tbc  saint  should  be  observed. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Charles  is  thus  described  by 
Eiahaid:— "  Big  and  robust  itj  frame,  he  was  tall,  bui  not 

His  e; 


He  had  a  commanding 


presence,  a  dear  but  somewhat  icebk  voice,  and  In  lat 

became  rather  coipulcnt.    His  health  was  uniformly  good, 

«ing 

perhaps  10  his  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking,  a 

his  love  for  bunting  and  swinuning.    He  was  an  aflect 

father,  and  loved  to  pass  his  lime  in  the  company  of  bis  chi 

dren. 

to  whose  education  be  paid  the  clooeel  attention.    His  sons 

trained  for  war  and  the  chase,  and  his  daughters  instructed 

nlbe 

spinning  of  wool  and  other  femmine  arts.    His  ideas  ol 

aual 

morality  were  primitive.    Iilany  concubines  arc  spoken 

f,  he 

had  several  iUegitimale  children,  and  the  morals  ol  his  daughlen 

were  very  loose.    He  was  a  regular  observer  of  religious 

riles. 

took  great  paint  lo  secure  decorum  in  the  services  ol  the  ch 

urch. 

and  was  generous  in  almsgiving  both  within  his  cmpin 

aod 

whhouu    He  .efomed  the  Frankish  Utuigy,  and  brought  s 

ngers 

from  Rome  to  improve  the  lervices  of  tbe  church.    H 

bad 

nthe 

rihe 

addition  of  tbe  dauK/tlDtu  to  the  Nicene  Creed.    The 

mow 
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leamTrif ,  Id  addilion  lobis  a>(iv«  tm^e  ht  could  rekd  Littin  And 
undtrslDOd  Greek,  but  bt  was  unAbLe  to  write,  and  Einhud 
givo  im  account  of  bii  lulile  efiorU  to  kan  tliii  an  En  litn  Ufe. 
He  kvtd  the  leading  oi  historiei  and  uitsnoiny,  and  by  quo- 
nvellcn  Railed  »rar:  koowicdge  of  diiiant  part!    '   ' 


H«  a 


d  Iccl 


d  tab  lavonrite 


ork  w»  St  Anguitinc'i  Dc  cmlaU  Dti.  He  caused  Fiankiib 
lagas  la  be  collected,  began  a  gnmDuir  ol  hia  nalivc  langue,  and 
apent  lonie  of  tia  last  hours  in  correcling  >  leit  of  Ibe  Vulj|ate. 
He  dc1i|ht<d  in  the  lociety  of  scholais— Akuin,  Angilbcrt,  Paul 
Ibe  Lombard,  Peter  of  Pisa  and  others,  and  in  thia  company  the 
trappinp  of  rank  were  lokt  aside  and  the  empen>r  wa>  koown 
dniply  aa  David.  Ulidet  h[i  patronage  Ak:uui  organic  the 
tcbool  of  the  palace,  where  the  royal  children  were  taught  In  the 
company  of  others,  and  founded  a  school  at  Touis  whieb  bef»Bie 
the  model  for  many  other  establiahmenls.  Charles  was  un- 
wearying in  hit  elTorU  lo  Improve  the  education  at  clergy  and 
laity,  and  in  7Sg  ordenxl  that  schools  should  be  estabtisbtd  to 


dbylb 


lie  rtide  condition 


V  cartful  collation  tl 


by  the  power  of  oiganiatlon,  which  he  possessed  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  he  was  eager  to  aelze  ideas  and  prompt  in  their 
eiecution.  He  erected  a  stone  bridge  with  wooden  piers  acnss 
the  Rhuie  at  Maim,  and  began  a  canal  between  the  Altmllhl  and, 
the  Redniti  to  connect  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  but  this  nnrk 
wasnotAnlshed.  He  built  paLac«sI  Ai>:(hisr>vouriteresidence), 
Ni|mwegen  and  Ijigelham,  and  erected  the  church  of  St  Miry 
■t  Ail,  modelled  on  Ihut  of  St  ViLalia  at  Ravenna  and  adorned 
with  cohimns  and  mosaics  brought  from  the  same  city.  He 
bved  the  simple  dress  and  mannetj  ol  the  Franks,  and  on  two 
Dccasioni  only  did  he  assume  Ibe  more  stalely  attire  of  a  Roman 
Hobfe.  The  adrainitlrative  system  of  Charles  in  church  and 
state  was  hrgeiy  peraonal,  and  he  brought  to  the  work  an  untir- 
ing industty,  and  a  marvellous  grasp  of  detail.  He  admonished 
the  pope,  appointed  the  bishops,  watched  over  the  morab  and 
work  of  the  clergy,  and  look  an  active  part  in  the  dcblientions 
of  church   synodfi^  he   founded  biahopr 


is  gifts  tc 


I  founds  tl 


bishops 

tbundcT  of  the  ecclesiajllal  stale,  he   must  be  held  mainly 

the   churth   in   eialting   the   ecclesiastical  over    the   secular 
authority. 

In  secular  affairs  Charles  abolished  the  office  of  duke,  placed 
counts  over  districts  smaller  than   the  former  dochies,  and 
supervised  thdr  government  by  means  of  nriiji  rfiwiiiiiei,  ofBciah 
responsible  lo  himself  alone.     Marches  were  formed 
borders  of  the  empire,  and  the  eiigencies  of  milita 
led  to  the  growth  of  a  system  of  hnd-teaure  which 
the  germ  of  feudalism.    The  assemblies  of  the  people  gradually 
changed  their  cbirKler  under  hit  rule.     No  longer  did  the  nil:  ~~ 
come  together  to  direct  and  govetn,  but  the  emperor  summoi 
his  people  to  assent  to  bis  tcis.    Taking  a  lively  mtemt 
commerce  and  agriculture,  Charles  issued  various  regulatli 
tor  the  orginlittlon  of  the  one  and  the  improvement  of  theoth 
He  introduced  a  new  system  of  wrists  and  measures,  which 
ordered  duHild  be  used  throughout  his  kingdom,  and  took  sit 
toreformthi  "  


ilishing 


rf  the  C 


which  i 


certain  CbriMiin  prlnc^rin  luf  titAaua,  tai  tome  ifc gii i  <( 
UDUarmily. 

The  ealcnt  and  glimoiu  of  bli  empire  eiercis«l  ■  potent  ^wl 
OD  •reatem  Europe.  The  aim  of  tlie  greatest  of  his  succesam 
was  10  trstore  it  to  Its  prisline  pooition  and  inQucDce,  while 
may  of  the  Fttoch  nlcrs  made  its  rt-estabfDhment  the  goal  ol 
their  policy.  Otto  tbe  Great  lol  coniidcrableeilcBt  auccmiedi 
Louis  XIV.  referred  frequently  to  the  empiie  of  CharleiDapie; 
and  Napoleon  regarded  bim  as  bis  prototype  and  predecesHr. 
~  pireol  Charles,  however,  was  not  lasting.  Inspiteofba 
indcrful  genius  the  seeds  of  weakness  were  sown  in  ha 
Tho  church  was  too  poweifal,  an  incipient  leodaEsa 
aent,  and  there  was  no  iral  bond  of  unioo  between  tbe 
t  races  that  acknowledged  hit  aulhority.  AD  tbe  vigi- 
the  emperor  coukl  not  restrain  the  dishonesty  and  tbe 
cupidity  of  his  servants,  and  no  sooner  was  the  strong  band  ol 
their  raler  removed  than  they  began  to  acquire  territorial  pcw^ 
for  thenaelvea. 

w  the  life  and  tmies  t* 


Smfuirtt,  Eticd 

rTin.  i8j*-i69:-- 

1-.   edSSbyV 


tHus  majtrts,  tbe  AmmeUi  Ful^tnui,  and  other  a 
published^  In  the  UanumtHM  Comaniiu  kiUoricn. 
I  and  ii..  edited  by  G.  H.  Perti  (Hanover  and  Be 
For  (he  capitularies  tee  Cdpilafiirii  rr^aiii  Frawi 
A.  Bomiut  in  (he  MnamnU.  LtMi.  Many  ol 
period  anieat  in  Ibe  Pkui  LalSii  ttn  Ctrilm 
bammkr  (Berlin.  iKai-tSSi).  Tbe  BiUuHiHa 
arum,  tome  iv..  edited  by  Pli.  Jafff  (Berlin.  IS64-1B71».  conljUH 
palalii,  edited  by  M.  Pnni  IParii,  iBSs).  is  sin  valuable. 

Tlie  be«  modern  authnnliei  am  S.  Abel  and  B.  SMtoiL  Ja^- 
bUckn  da  /rdn^iilea   Stidui   UKUr   Kait  itm  GmiMm  (LeiEak. 

J(fn*j  imitrio/IiTifwJtaroinijtr  (Halle,  iMs-lB87);E.MlihlbK!ieT, 
DtUahi  CrieUaii  IMIer  itm  Kanlixirni  (Stnllfart.  ISMI;  H. 
Bn>iieii,Xii>t  ArCniIH(LetprigandP»Iiir.  iMJIlJ.  I.  Momben. 
Hillary  alCkarlalhtCrtal  (Lonboa,  IMS]  :  M.  Lmp,  Cai  frni^AV 
Crnnyilcm  rnUr  Ka'l  dim  Craunt  (Breslau,  l^\:  J.  von  Doll- 
Tncer.  Das  Kaatrttium  Karfi  del  Groiim  unf  itinir  Kmit'oircr 
(Munich,  1««4);  F.  von  V/yw^KtrldtrGnnitiaiClHltttttr  (Zunrh. 
IMq):  Th.  Skkd,  Utrt  an  rfa  Vrtoirin  dir  ersM  KtrthMf 
(VieaM,  iWt);  E.  DOnuokr  in  tbe  .UKawMe  d«Uik(  «HvgM>r, 
Band  XV.;  th.  Undncr,  Dit  Fabd  m  ia  'BtOaamnw  t^%  its 
Croiin  (Aii-b-Chapelle,  iSu);  J.  A.  Kntcrer,  Kal  irr  Cnsst 
■ad  iit  Kbdn  (Municfa  and  L«i[s(g.  iM):  and  J.  B.  MullinKT. 
Th,  &*arii  .f  Ctorin  lb  Cwl  •&  (te  KiMrlim  if  £*Kai>« 
n  Ik  oM  urinry  (Urndon,  1S77). 

The.  work  of.  Ilie  monk  of ^  Ca\1  is,  found  in  the  V»»<«». 


edited  by  F.  Caareri.  hai  been  puMisK 

of  tbe  KaiurcJmntt.  edited  t^  E.  .SchrO^ 

Qiapeile,  Iii9«>. 


Ccnii  Unp 
IIP.  -      --  ■ 

led  by  E.  Schtddi.  , 

rfrlldkriliflnaf  Xatll  ta  C 


i\  H.-> 


Innumerable  legends  soon  gathered  roand  tbe  meniry  of  the 
great  emperor.  He  was  represented  u  a  warrior  perlorniirg 
superhuman  feats,  as  X  ruler  dispensing  perfect  justice,  and  even 
as  a  martyr  tuflcHng  for  the  liit)i.  It  was  confidently  bcUeied 
tOA-srds  the  close  of  the  lotb  century  that  he  bad  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusilem;  and.  Lie  many  other  great  nilcTs,  ii 
was  reported  Ibat  he  was  only  sleeping  to  awake  in  the  hour  of 
his  country's  need.  We  know  from  Einhard  [Vila  Ktifli.  cap. 
nil)  that  IheFnnkishhcroicballads  wcredrannupin  wnling 
by  Charlemagne's  order,  and  it  may  be  accepted  as  ccniin 
that  be  was  himself  the  subicct  of  many  such  during  his  lifetime. 
Tbe  legendary  element  crept  even  into  the  Latin  panegyii's 
produced  by  rtle  court  poets.  Before  the  end  of  the  gib  century 
1  monk  of  St  Gall  drew  up  a  chronicle  Dt  gnlit  Kardi  Stci^i, 
which  was  based  partly  on  oral  tradition,  received  from  an  old 
soldier  named  Adalbert,  who  had  scn'cd  In  Charlemagne'i 
army.  TTiis  recital  contains  various  fabulous  incidents.  The 
author  relales  a  convenition  between  Olkar  the  Frank  (O^ 
the  Dane)  and  Ibe  Lombsrd  king  Desiderhis  (Didier)on  the  walta 
of  Pavia  in  view  of  Charlemagne's  advancing  army.  To  Did.^ei^ 
repeated  question  "  Is  this  the  emperor?"  Olkar  continues 
to  aniwrt  "  Nol  yet,"  adding  at  last  "  When  tbou  ihalt  we 
the  fields  btfstling  with  an  iron  harvest,  and  the  Po  and  the 
Tidno  iwoDen  wiUi  sea-Aoods.  inundating  the  waOs  of  ibe  diy 
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witkiraiibillawi,thaiihtUK4ilbeBitJiUkud."  Tliii  eptoode, 
which  ban  the  nurki  oE  popular  Iwioic  pixUj.  mty  well  be  tiie 
tubstADCc  of  ■  kBl  CarolingUn  tanitltna} 

Tbe  Ifgendaiy  Chailcougnc  and  his  warrion  wnc  endowed 
vrilh  Ulc  gieal  deeds  of  eailicr  kings  and  heroes  of  the  Frankish 
kingdom,  foe  the  lomanccn  were  not  troubled  by  conudenlions 
of  chronology.  Nitional  traditions  eitending  over  centuries  were 
grouped  round  Churlcmagcc,  his  father  Pippin,  and  his  ho  Louis. 
The  history  of  Cbatlei  Maltel  nped^y  oat  ahtorbol  in  the 
Charlenucne  legend.  But-if  Charles's  nanie  was  associated 
with  the  heroism  of  his  predecessors  be  was  credited  with  equal 
Ecadineas  with  the  weaknesses  of  his  successors.  In  the  earlier 
ckaniau  dt  luU  he  is  invariably  a  majestic  figure  and  represents 
within  limitations  Ilie  grandeur  ol  the  historic  Chariet.  But  in 
tbe  histories  ol  the  wan  with  tiis  vassals  he  is  often  little  more 
than  a  tyiamiical  dotard,  who  is  made  to  submit  ta  gists  insult. 
This  picture  of  aflain  it  drawn  [roio  later  times,  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  poet  are  generally  with  the  rebels  against  the 
monarchy.  Historical  tradition  was  already  dim  when  the 
hypothetical  and  much  discussed  caitiiUnae,  which  may  be  taken 
to  have  formed  the  repository  of  the  national  legends  from  the 
8th  to  the  lotb  century,  were  succeeded  in  the  nth  and  the 
early  nth  usiuiin  by  llie  cianuia  dt  [uk,  TIk  early  poems 
of  the  cycle  totnetimes  contain  curious  infonaalian  on  the 
Fnoklsb  methods  in  war,  in  coudoI  and  in  judicial  i^ocedure, 
which  had  no  parallels  in  toniempotKry  institutions.  IV  accDunt 
'in  the  Ckatum  dt  Reloyii  ol  the  trial  of  Caneloa  after  the  battle 
of  Ronceavallea  must  have  been  adt^ted  almost  intact  from 
earlier  poets,  and  provides  a  striking  example  of  the  value  of  the 
ckamau  dt  leitt  to  the  historian  of  manners  and  customs. 
In  general,  however,  the  trouvbe  depicted  the  ieeUng  and 

Charlemagoe't  wan  in  Italy,  Spsin  and  Saiony  foimed  part 
of  the  comnxHi  epic  material,  and  there  uc  nferences  to  his 
wars  against  the  Slavs;  but  especially  he  lemained  io  the  popuUr 
mind  as  the  great  champion  ol  Christianity  against  the  cr«d 
ci  Mahomet,  and  even  his  Norman  and  Saxon  enemies  became 
Sancciu  in  current  legend.  Heis  the  Christian  emperor  directly 
inspired  by  angels^  his  sword  Joyeuse  contained  the  point 
of  the  lance  used  in  the  Pasiinn;  his  starulatd  was  Romaiiw,  the 
banner  of  St  Peter,  which,  a>  the  oriHsmme  of  Saint  Denis,  was 
lately  to  be  botne  in  battle  before  the  kings  of  FiaQce;  arid  in 
1 164  Charles  was  csnoniied  si  the  desire  oi  the  emperor  Frederick 
I.  BarbarossB  by  the  anli-pope  Pascal  III.  This  gave  hira  do 
real  claim  to  sainlship,  but  his  festival  was  observed  in  some 
~    imes.     Charlemagne  wa« 


eodowcd  with  the  good  and 
ai  in  the  case  of  Agamemr 
beside  those  of  hi*  chief  vi 
known  as  the  twelve  peen*  I 


i  Arthi 


J,  his  exploits  paled 
e  were  not  origimdiy 
Carolingian  romance. 


arms  of  Roland  in  the  Teutonic  sense.*  The  idea  of  the  paladins 
forming  an  association  correqwnding  to  the  Arthurian  Round 
Table  Gnt  appear*  in  the  romance  of  Fitrabni.  The  lists  of 
them  are  very  variout,  but  all  include  the  namo  of  Roland  and 

'A  remnant  of  the  popular  poetry  contemporary  with  ChsHe- 
magne  and  vrirten  In  the  vemaculsr  has  been  ihoinhl  to  be  dis- 
cemilile  under  ila  Lacui  tranilatian  in  the  deKription  tl  a  liegi 
during  CbarlcntajDe's  war  agauiil  the  Saracen,  known  as  the 
"  Fragment  from  the  Hague  "  !P«r<i,  Stripl.  iii.  pp.  J08-JI0I. 

'The  words  ialat  pairi  were  Bngliciied   in  a  variety  of  Ic 


inctions  and  dated  posvibiy 

Iflh  century  appear  to  have  been  nninly  reremonial  aiw  drcDTative. 
In1»7  the  twelve  pten  were  the  chilli  of  the  gnat  feudal  tnvincM 

S't  dukes  <A  Normandy.  Burgundy  aad  AquhaiH.  the  coudu  of 
Dulouse,  Champagne  and  FUndna.  and  su  ipiritual  peen.  the 
archbiihop  af  Relmi,  the  hlihopa  of  Laon,  ChMons.sur-Man>e, 
Besnvils.  Langm  and  Noyon. .  (Sec  Du  Onge,  CtaiaHim.  i.i. 

■  See  j.  Flach,  £«  CmMMMMc'aM  <«  (loMgH  dr  ttitt  (i^rla, 

itsO. 


Oliver.  The  chief  heniet  who  fousbt  Cbaileraaine'B  batilei 
were  Rtdaodj  CancloD,  afterwards  the  traitor;  Tuipia,  the 
fighting  archbishop  of  Reims;  Duke  Naimee  of  Bavaria,  the 
wise  counsellor  who  is  always  on  the  side  of  justice;  Ogicf 
the  Dane,  the  hero  ol  a  whole  series  of  romancea;  and  GuiUaumc 
ol  Toulouse,  the  delender  of  Karboone.  (gradually  most  of  the 
dansnu  dt  fufe  were  attached  to  the  name  of  Charlemagne, 
whose  poetical  history  falls  into  three  cycles;— the  gtsit  du  roi, 
relating  his  wan  and  the  personal  history  ol  himself  and  his 
family;  th^  southern  cycle,  of  which  Guillaume  de  Toulouse  la 
the  central  6guie;  and  the  feudal  epic,  dealing  with  the  revolts 
of  the  barons  ajaintt  the  emperor,  the  rebels  being  invarialoly 
conoeclad  by  the  tiouveres  with  the  fajoily  of  Dom  de  Uaytnce 
fa-».). 

The  earliest  poems  of  the  cycle  are  oalutally  the  doMtt  to 
historical  truth.  The  central  poiotof  thE(eil(iJHr«is  the  iith- 
centuiy  CkaHsai  it  RaUmd  (see  RoLAHP,  LiCENn  01),  <Hie  el 
the  greatest  of  medieval  poems.  Strangely  enough  the  defeat 
ol  Roncesvalla,  which  so  deeply  impressed  the  popular  mind, 
has  not  a  corresponding  importance  in  real  history.  But  it 
chanced  to  hnd  as  its  exponent  a  poet  whose  genius  established 
a  mode]  for  his  successm,  and  dehnitely  fixed  the  type  ol  later 
heroic  poems.  The  other  early  fisninu  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  fiofaivJ— .tt^nunl,  EnfartcH  Optr,  Cuiudin,  Baian. 
relating  to  Cbarlemagne't  wan  in  Italy  and  Saiooy— an  not 
preserved  in  their  original  form,  and  only  the  fint  in  an  early 
recension,  ^an'n  or  Corf  U  £Ugat  (preserved  in  Dutch  and 
Icelandic),  the  Voyagt  it  Ckar/ematnt  A  Jtrutaitm  and  Lt 
CcuromttmtrU  Locys  also  belong  to  the  hercHC  period.  The  purely 
tctiiious  and.  romantic  talc*  added  Lo  the  personal  history  ol 
Charlemagne  and  his  warrion  in  the  ijlb  century  are  inferior 

tales,  very  much  distorted  in  the  15th-century  prose  versions, 
were    to   undergo  still   further   degradatioo   in    iSlh^cmtury 

compilalions. 

According  to  Berfiaufniiu^tb,  lit  the  ijlb-cenluiy  K«M*it- 
■HKl  of  the  Biabaniiae  trouv^re  Adenet  li  Roil,  durlemagne 
was  the  son  ol  Pippin  and  of  Bcrte,  the  daughter  of  Flon  and 
Blancheflcur,  king  and  queen  ol  Hungary.  The  tale  bean  marka 
of  high  antiquity,  and  presents  one  of  the  lew  incidents  in  the 
French  cycle  which  may  be  referred  to  a  mythic  origin.  On  the 
night  of  Berte's  marriage  a  slave,  Hargiste.  is  substituted  for 
her,  arul  reigns  in  her  place  for  nine  years,  at  the  cx^ralion  of 
which  Blancheflcur  exposes  the  deception;  whereupon  Berte  is 
restored  from  her  refuge  in  the  forest  to  her  rightful  place  as 
qntea.  Uaintl  [lathcentury)  and  the  kindred  poems  in  German 
and  Italian  are  peihapa  based  on  the  adventurea  of  ChailH 
Martel.  who  alter  his  father'!  death  had  to  Bee  to  tbe  Ardennes. 
They  relate  that,  after  the  death  ol  his  parents.  Charles  waa 
driven  by  the  machinations  of  the  two  sons  of  Margiste  to  take 
refuge  in  Spain,  where  he  accomplished  his  mjancu  (youthful 
exploits}  with  tbe  Mussulman  king  Calafre  under  the  leigoed 
name  ol  Maine!.     He  delivered  Rome  from  the  beaieging  Sara- 


faith,  d' 


Calafre, 


■erled  U 


e  Calici 


ipediticn  to  Italy  {Enjania  Optr  in  the  Venetian  Clurl»- 
matHt,  and  the  fint  part  of  the  CitiiaJtnt  O^rr  dt  Dtmntmatilu 
by  Baimbetiof  Paris,  uib  century)  to  raise  tbe  »ege  of  Rome, 
which  was  besieged  Iq  the  Saracen  emir  Conuble,  He  crossed 
the  Alps  under  the  guidance  of  a  white  hart,  minculously  sent 
to  assist  the  passage  ot  the  army.  Asprenunl  (lath  century) 
describes  a  fictitious  campaign  against  the  Saracen  King  Agolant 
in  Calabria,  and  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  tnjinuii  el  Rdand. 
TTie  wan  of  Charlemagne  with  his  vassals  are  described  in 
Cvart  dt  RoHsiiUtm,  Renaui  dt  Uonianban,  rccountiog  the  deeds 
of  the  four  sons  of  Aymon,  Buoa  dt  Bordeaux,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Cket^ait  Optr,  which  beloDc  i«(f>erly  to  the  cycle 
connected  with  Doon  of  Mayence. 

"Hie  account  o(  the  pilgrimage  of  Charlemapit  and  his  twelve 
paladins  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  must  in  its  fint  form  have  been 
earlier  than  the  CnisadeSr  a*  the  patriarch  asks  the  emperor  to 
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free  Spain,  not  the  Holy  land,  from  the  Suactna.  The  legend 
pcabably  oritpaUfd  in  ■  desire  to  luthenticile  tbe  nlia  in  the 
abbey  of  Siint  Denb,  supposed  10  have  been  btDuf|lit  to  Aii  by 
Charlemagne,  and  is  preserved  in  a  ulh-century  tonMnre,  te 
Vayait  di  Ckarltmatia  i  J/tuulim  il  i  Cmslailiiwplc.'  ThiJ 
journey  Forms  the  eobjecl  of  a  window  in  the  cathedril  oi 
Chuirei,  and  tbere  wai  oripnaJly  a  similar  one  at  Saint-Denis. 
On  tiie  way  home  Charles  and  his  paladins  visited  the  empeiot 
Hugon  at  Constinlinople,  where  they  indulged  in  a  series  ot 
tabl  which  Ihey  were  made  to  carty  out.  Caiien,  a  lavourile 
is  episode,  for  Gt " 


L  o[  the  ai 


1  oi  Oliv. 


daughter.    The  traditions  ol   Chitiem 


h  Jacquei 


r,  Hugo! 


s  fights  with  Ihe 
served  in  Aiqttin  (i2lh 
cenlury),  idiich  describes  the  emperor's  itcooquest  M  Armorica 
from  the  "  Saracen  "  king  Aiquin,  and  a  disaster  at  Cfiembie 
IB  terrible  in  its  nay  as  those  of  RonceavaUa  and  Aliseans.  La 
dulntlaiiit  Rtmtiix  ijth.ccnturyveisioaol  (he older  Cilgium 
ot  the  emir  GiUn,  nho  collected  an  army  in  Spaii 


Rome.     The  defenders ' 


verpowe 


before  the  advent  ol  Chitlemagne, 
disaster  by  a  great  battle  in  Spain,     me  p 
(ijlh  century)  was  one  of  the  moat  popular 


.royed 


engedtl 


history  of  Charlemagne.  The  fitst  part  represents  1 
in  Spain  three  years  before  RoneetvalJes,  in  which  Oliver  deleat* 
the  Saracen  giant  Fienbras  in  single  combat,  and  converts  him. 
The  hero  o!  Ihe  second  part  is  Gui  de  Bourgognc,  who  recovers 
the  relics  o<  the  Passion,  lost  in  the  siege  of  Rome.  Otin^  (ijlh 
century)  is  also  pure  fiction.  L'  Enlrli  m  Eipepu,  preserved  in 
a  T4lh-cenlu[y  Italian  compilation,  relates  the  beginning  o(  the 
Spanish  War,  the  siege  ol  Fampeluna,  and  the  tegendaiy  conbat 
of  Roland  with  Ferragus.  Charlemagne's  march  an  Saragossa, 
and  the  capture  ol  Huetca,  Bartxlona  and  Cirone,  gave  rise  to 
Li>  Priitdt  Patxpduae  (14th  century,  based  on  a  bst  diatuim); 
and  Cndc  £wfa(H  {11th  ceniuiy)  tells  bow  the  children  of  the 
batons,  alter  appointing  Guy  as  lung  of  France,  set  out  to  find 
and  rescue  their  fathers,  who  are  represented  as  having  been 
lighting  in  Spain  for  twcnIy-Kven  years.  The  duKisan  ie  RiAani 
relates  the  historic  defeat  of  Roncesvalles  on  the  15th  of  August 
778,  and  forma  Ihe  very  crown  of  the  whole  Carelingian  legend. 
The  two  ijth-ccnlury  romances,  Caidm,  by  Herbert  Leduc 
"   ~  rii  deCactio^e,  contain  a  purely  fictilioi 


it  dI  the  e 


in  Spain, 


rule  of  Ansfis.  Charlemagne 
lain  by  the  news  ol  the  outbreak  of  the 
Saions.  Tb*  tonlcst  between  Charlemagne  and  Widukind 
(CinlKViii)  oSered  abundant  epic  material.  Unrortunitcly  Ihe 
original  Guitecli*  is  lost,  but  Ihe  legend  is  preserved  in  La 
Sainui  If.  rjoo)  of  Jchan  Bodel,  which  is  largely  occupied  by 
(he  loves  of  Baudouin  and  Sibille,  the  wile  of  Guitedin.  The 
■dventurct  of  BlanrheSeur,  wife  ol  Chariemagnt.  form  a  vaiiition 
of  the  common  tale  o(  (he  innocent  wife  falsely  accused,  and  are 
told  in  if scBin  and  In  the  etlanl  fragments  of  La  Rtine  Sibille 
(14th  century).  Alter  the  conquest  of  the  Saracens  and  the 
Saions,  the  tleleat  of  the  Northmen,  and  the  suppmsion  of  the 
feudal  levidts,  the  emperor  abdicaled  in  favour  of  hie  son  Louis 
{Lt  CttirffHHtmtnl  Looyi,  r  a(h  century).   Charleses 


if  epic 


The  w 


Roncesvalles  haunts  him  on  his  deathbed,  and 
of  death  he  hat  a  vision  of  Rtdand. 

The  mythic  element  is  practically  licUng  in  Ihe  Frcnc 
legends,  but  in  Germany  some  part  of  the  Odin  mylh  wi 
mociated  with  Charles's  name.  The  consleliation  of  the  Grei 
Beiir,  generally  associated  with  Odin,  is  Karlswagcn  in  Getmai . 
tad  Charies'i  Wain  in  English,  According  to  Itadilion  in  Hesse. 
he  await*  resurrection,  probably  symbolic  ol  the  triumph  of  ' 
iunoveTWlittr,itithmtheCudensberg(HillolOdin).     Bavai 


>  For  elerkal  ac 
he  Ct»> 


■^.<-'-' 


to  the  Holy  Land  n 
J  St  Andi*.  an'  "- 


tradition  asserts  that  he  is  mttd  in  (he  Dntenbeig  in  a  chiii, 
asinhlstombatAii-U-ChepcUe.  His  white  bean)  goes  on  giov-  | 
ing,  and  when  it  has  thrice  endrded  the  stone  (able  before  bjia 
the  end  of  the  world  will  come^  or,  according  to  aaotlieT  versioo.  , 
Charles  will  arise  and  after  fighting  a  great  battle  on  the  pUa 
ol  Wals  will  rei^  over  a  new  Germany.  There  were  medieval 
chronidera  who  did  not  fear  to  assert  that  ChaiiCB  rose  Iron 
the  dud  to  take  part  in  the  Crusades.  In  the  MS.  AmialaS. 
Slifkem  friiininua  (ijth  century],  which  formerly  bdongtd 
lo  the  abbey  ol  Weihenstephao,  and  Is  now  at  Munich,  the 
childhood  of  Charlemagne  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  maay  \ 
mythic  heroes.  Hiis  work,  gener^y  known  as  the  chmnick 
of  Weibenstephan,  gi^rs  among  other  legends  a  curious  history  , 
of  (he  emperor's  passion  for  a  dead  woman,  caused  by  a  chanc 
given  to  Charles  by  a  serpent  lo  whom  he  had  rendneil  jvaitt. 
The  charm  was  finally  drof^Kd  into  a  well  a(  Au.  w^iich  tfaeoee- 
forward  became  Charles's  favourite  raidence.  The  story  «( 
Riband's  birth  fmni  the  union  of  Charles  with  his  sister  CiUcs. 
alio  found  in  Geman  and  Sandinavian  versions,  has  abundant 
parallels  In  mythology,  and  wis  pn^bly  tiansferied  fmio 
mylbotogy  to  Charlemagne. 

The  Latin  chronicle,  wroogly  ascribed  to  Tiupin  (TUptnai). 
blsht^  of  Reims  from  753  to  Sdd,  was  In  reality  later  thu 
Ihe  earlier  poems  of  the  Frenei  cycle,  mid  the  first  property 
aulhenllcaled  mention  of  II  is  In  iitij,  lis  primary  object 
was  to  authenticate  the  rellca  of  St  James  at  Corapostdla. 
Alberic  Trium  Fontium,  ■  monk  of  the  Gslercian  monastery  ei 
Tmis  Fontanes  in  the  diocese  of  ChUons,  embodied  much 
poetical  fiction  in  hil  chiooicle  (c.  1)49).  A  large  section  of  the 
ClitiMlqiu  rimit  (f.  114])  ol  Philippe  Uousket  is  devoted  U> 
Charkmagne't  eipknts.  Al  Ihe  beginning  of  the  141b  cenlory 
Girord  of  Amiens  made  a  dull  compilation  known  as  C'fcor/fHff pie 
from  the  ihaiuoHS  de  [nlif  authentic  history  and  the  pseudo< 
Turpin.  La  Cca^uale  que  fil  It  pead  rai  CkarUauiie'it  a 
Eipiii[ius  (pr.  i486)  is  the  same  work  as  the  prose  compitatiea 
of  Firtabrai  (pr.  1478),  and  Gallon's  Lyf  tj  Chtrlet  ikt  Gnu 
('48s). 

The  Charlemagne  legend  was  lully  developed  in  Italy,  wbereil 
was  to  have  later  ■  great  poetic  development  at  the  haiwls  of 
Bolardo,  Arioslo  and  Tasso.  There  are  two  important  Italiai 
compilations.  MS.  XIII.  ol  the  Ubrsry  of  St  Mark,  Venice 
(c.  1100),  and  the  JtesJt  di  Pranda  [i.  1400)  of  ■  FlonntiK 
writer,  Andrea  da  Barbcrino  (b.  IJ70),  edited  l>y  G.  Vandeifi 
(Bologna,  iS^i)-  The  sti  books  ol  this  work  are  rfvstled  'a 
importance  by  the  ten  branches  of  Ihe  Noise  KsrIaMogniu  sc%!. 
written  under  the  teign  of  Haakon  V.  Tills  forms  ■  consecutin 
legendary  history  of  Charles,  and  is  apparently  based  on  catEer 
versions  of  the  French  Chariemsgne  poems  than  those  whicS 
ve  possess.  It  thus  furnishes  a  guide  to  the  older  fomn  el 
stories,  and  moreover  preserves  Ihe  substance  of  olben  which 
have  nol  survived  in  their  French  form.  A  popular  abrTdgimiil, 
the  Ktiser  KaH  Matnii  KrBT^kt  (pr.  MalmS,  t;]4).  drawn  up 
in  Danish,  serves  in  seme  cases  to  complete  Ihe  earfiei  mxt 
Tlie  leoo  lines  ol  the  German  Kaiurelamik  on  Ihe  lusl«y« 
CharlemagnE  belong  to  Ihe  lini  half  ol  the  nth  cenlnry,  aid 
Kcre  perhaps  the  work  of  Conrad,  ihe  poet  of  the  RiulailB 
Lilt.  The  German  poet  known  as  the  Strieker  used  lie 
same  sources  as  the  author  of  the  chronicle  of  Weihs- 
ttephanlorhis  Kati{c.  iijo).  The  earliest  imporuol  Spaei^ 
version  was  the  Ctrmico  HiifaiiJM  {e.  1JS4)  ol  Rodrica  ik 
Toledo. 

The  French  and  Noiman-Fttnch  chanaons  circulated  as  fitd; 
In  England  as  in  France,  and  it  was  therefore  not  until  the  periol 
of  decadence  that  En^sh  versions  wen  made.  The  Y^^ 
metrical  romances  ol  Charlemagne  are: — Sticia*des  .Soiag  (ijii 
century);  Tit  TaiU  ef  Rai^  Cf^jwr  (c.  1475.  pr-  br  R.  L* 
preulk,  St  Andrews,  147').  aK«rently  original;  Sir  Ftrwmtrtt 
(c.  ijSo)  and  the  Smcdaiu  ef  Babylime  (c.  140a)  from  an  ea^ 
version  of  Fietalrati  a  fragmenlaiy  Rtiamd  arii  Verm*^ 
[Ferragus);  two  venioDs  of  (Mad  (Olinel);  and  ■  Sep  •! 
Milayiu  {t.  1390),  forming  a  pcolocue  to  Odnd  vnkAOvs  a 
Fiench. 
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&ui«r,  ill  Epepia  fiiiMt 
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Jahknidttt  (Uipiic,  1890)1  Krinoffcr  Nynip,  Dt 
HMlditltifl  (CopenlMgOB.  iMji  luL  Ua».  Turin, 
HjJTia.  U  bripriiitU-  tftfa  Jranait  (Flor«ii«.  II 
Ciiene,  "  Die  gnuen  SaiRnkRiH  d«  MiKttilltn."  in 
ttubiclUt  (Dmden,  i«4a)iifij*  ■    ■    •         -  -    - 

Mf  Bnl/i*  Muciin  (iSS^.  vol.  [ 

the  Cernun  legend,  vol  lii,  of 
Kauefikmit  (Ifuedlinbu^.  1S4 

br   Sidney   J.  Uemige,  Cmd 
md  Sidney  Lee  (iBto-ISSI).  the 

Kailarmimuia.  by,C.  R.  U 
C-  Pari>  in  DM.  ^  l'£cak  4a  C 


It  snpcs  o[  uie  wan  ^  LombHrdy, : 

..  RoMai  ■ 

._ •frnUttit  Spat'  . 

Same  (Pirii.  iWiliFHratnii.cd.  / 
i860)  in.4iuin(J«ilnili'a  FVbiki, 

(Bnfin,  l8iQ);C<ilfcn,ed,E.S«iigi   .    _         ...    _ „ 

Goydm.  ed.  F.  GuesMrd  Jiul  S.  Luce  (Aiuirnl  McIe]  .... 
Gri  it  Btuitiir".  ed.  F.  Cuemrd  and  H.  Midhebnt  (isme 
I<iS9);  Jfaind  (Erunienti  only  e>unl),  ed.  G.  Puil.  in  JCi 
(l«75J!  OUml,  (d  .Cuewrd  and  Micheiant  M'   *       ' 

.nd  iir  Ofiid,  ed.  "   '    ■'  " 

erf-Mted-A.Miu ,    .   . 

n,..i n-.—j   _i. -.iuSoiMM,  ed.F.  flichelflSjO); 

iry  10  Olinel.  preserved  in  Enslith 
HI  it  Pmillt.  aiutysi  in  Ettt.  fr. 
im.  ed.   E.  KqkSw'u 


rindC.  ScrvolitParii. 
'cnnltext.cd.LBekker 
'"'il  (Uirbiui,  '^°)i 


(I  lie  C.  a  Jiriiu/m.  c 


r ntttUa,  i»S9), 

S.  J.  Herruiie  (E.E.rj.,  iMa)i  PrUt  it  Pam- 

Tkl  Sitt  <a  Mrlaiie,  inlrc  - 
only  («L£.e.7'.£.  lUo); 
(■■i.   pp.   346  «).);    Voyacl 

edi<;oa  by  Cauets  IPau!,  T8S1I  [o[  the  "  Sociit^  dn  bneuei 
ronunei.''  and  ihe  diwenalBn  by  G.  F^Ht  B<  Finii-TKffin 
(Pjria.  186;).  The  ^n»h  venum  <ai  Cuolii«iui  k^ndi  in 
iiudiedby  ftliliy  foaaiaXi'iaDtlapiKiiatiinia-popiilaraisuUaM 
(Barcclon,,  IS;,).  (M.  B..) 

CHARLEHAOHB,  JKAN  ARtUIlD  (i;s3-tSjE),  French 
dramatic  author,  was  born  at  Bourgel  (Seine)  on  ihc  ]olh  o[ 
Novcnjbcr  1755.  OriginaUy  intended  for  the  church,  he  turned 
first  lo  being  a  lawyer's  deck  and  (hen  a  soldier.  He  served  in 
the  Ameriun  War  of  Independence,  and  on  returning  to  France 
(17SJ)  began  to  employ  hi:  pen  on  economic  subjects,  and  later 
in  uritingforthesuge.  He  became  the  author oC  a  luge  Qurabcr 
of  plays,  poena  and  romances,  among  which  may  be  mcnlionid 
the  cami^dia  M.  it  Crai  i  Parit  (n9i).  Le  Sauftr  its  Jarobiai 
(ijq^)iRd  L'  Agiot^Kr{L^f)&).lndObIervaiio^u  if  quflqus  pairiolei 

aril  <r  794),  an  essay  written  in  coUaboration  with  M,M.  Chardin 
and  Rcnouard,  which  induced  (he  ConvcnlioD  to  protect  booLs 

treasurer  from  destiuctioo  at  the  hands  of  the  revoluiioiusts- 
Hc  died  In  Paris  on  the  6Ih  of  March  i8]S. 
CHARLEKONT.  JAMES  CAULFBILD.  ~  '      ' 
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born  in  Dublin  on  the  rSlb  of  August  ij 
fathcras4lhvi5fountinij34.  Thetilleof 
from  Sic  Toby  Caulfeild  (1565-1617)  of 
who  was  ^ven  lands  in  Iicbnd,  and  creai 
(the  name  of  a  toil  on  the  Bkckwaler),  f 


,heslhbaronfd.i67i). 
arlemoni  is  historically 
Ji  Flood  and  Ciatlani 


cordidly  jo 

Dubli 
puti 


1 1763,but  he  disregarded  Co 


niiov: 


rijSi,h 


m  the  first  a  leading 


ipponent  of  the  propouls  tor  the  Union,  He  died  on  Ihe  4th  ^ 
August  1709:  bis  eldest  »n,  who  lucceedcd  him,  bcin|  tubse- 
quenlly  (1837)  created  an  English  baron, 

Hh  Liji,  by  F.  ffardy,  appeutd  in  18ZO. 

CUABLSROI  {Caralui  Kn),  a  town  in  the  province  of  Hiinaut, 
Belgium.  Pop.  (1004)  16,518.  It  was  founded  In  1666  on  the 
si  le  of  a  villjge  called  Chamoy  by  the  Spanish  governor  Roderigo 
and  named  after  his  sovereign  Charles  II.  of  Spain.  Chirlerol 
B  the  centre  of  Ihe  iron  industry  of  Belgium.    It  is  connected  by 


(acilitii 


of  o 


nby. 


Belgiun 

the  Inaty  of  Aii-la-Chapelle,  and  Vauban  fortified  it.  During 
the  Flench  occupation  the  town  wu  comidenbly  eilended,  and 
the  lonifianloni  woe  tonde  »o  attong  that  Charleml  iwke 
Boccaifiilly  resiited  Ihe  stiinuous  attacks  of  Williaai  of  Orange. 
In  i7MCharlerDl  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  (he  French,  and  on 
this  occasion  intead  o[  fortifying  ttiey  dismantled  it.  In  iSiS 
Chailenri  was  nCortified  under  Wellington's  direction,  and  it  was 
finally  dismantled  in  i£5Q.  Some  portions  of  the  old  ramparts 
are  left  near  the  railway  Itation.  Then  is  an  archaeological 
museum  with  a  miscellancoua  collection  of  Soman  and  Frank 
antiquitiH. 

" -  rniHylvania, 

'of  Pillsburgh.  Pop,  (1900)  5030,  (17M 
fanign-botn)  1  (igiol  961S  It  Isservcd  by  the  PennsylviIUS 
railway.  The  lunounilbg  country  has  good  farming  land  and 
large  coal  mines.  In  1905  the  borcnigh  ranked  fifth  among  the 
dliet  al  (he  United  Sutes  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  (plale- 
glass,  lamp  chimneys  and  bottles),  its  product  (valued  at 
~ti,£4i^Jog)  bcing3'3%al  that  ofthewholecountiy.  Charleia 
was  settled  in  18^  and  was  incorporated  in  1S91, 

CHARLES  (Fr.  Clurles;  Span.  Carlti;  IlaL  Carh;  Gcr. 
Kvl;  detived  from  O.H.G.  Ciddrii^Iatiniled  u  Canlia,  meanlDf 
originally  "  man  ":  d.  Mod.Ger.,  K^rl,"  fellow."  A.S.  aor/,  Mod. 
Eng.  "  chtirl  "),  a  masculine  proper  name.  It  has  been  home  by 
many  European  princes,  untied  of  Ihe  more  important  of  whom 
are  given  below  in  Ihe  following  order:  (i)  Roman  emperors,  (j) 
kings  of  England,  (3)  other  kings  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their 
slates,  [4)  other  reigning  princes  in  the  same  order,  (s)  non- 
reigning  princes.  Those  princes  who  are  known  by  a  name  in 
addition  to  Charles  (Charles  AUktI,  &c.)  will  be  found  after  Ibe 
private  individuals  bearing  Charles  as  ■  surname. 

CHARLES  II.'  called  The  Bud  (813-877),  Roman  cn^ror 
and  king  of  Ibe  West  Fianki,  was  the  son  of  the  eroperoi  Louis 

The  attempis  made  by  his  father  to  asaisn  him  a  kinadom.  first 
Alamannia  (8]«),  then  the  country 
Fyreaea(334)  ,atthceipenseo  I  hishal  l-brolhi 
led  lo  a  rising  on  the  part  of  these  two  (see  LtniiB  I.,  the  Pious). 
The  death  of  the  emperor  in  840  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  his  sons.  Charles  allied  himself  with  his  brother 
Louis  the  German  to  reaist  the  pretensions  of  the  emperor Lothair, 
and  the  twoalliesconqucred  him  in  the  bloody  victoryof  Fonienoy- 
en.I^lisaye  (15  June  £41),  In  Ihe  following  year,  the  two  biothen 
confirmed  their  alliance  by  Ihe  celebrated  oaths  of  Strasshurg, 
made  by  Chailet  ia  the  Teutonic  knguage  spoken  by  Ific  subjecn 
of  Louis,  and  by  Louis  in  the  Romance  tongue  of  Ctiarlcs's 
lubjecK.  Tlie  war  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  treaty  o( 
Vecdun(August  S43).which  gave  to  Charles  Ihefiald  the  kingdom 
of  the  western  Franks,  which  practically  corresponded  with  what 

Chailu  L  of  France  below. 
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CHARLES  III.— CHARLES  IV. 


b  now  Fnncc.  u  far  u  the  Hcbk,  the  Satoc  ud  the  Rhirae, 

■i  th  the  addiLion  oi  ihc  Spanah  Much  u  Ur  u  ihc  Ebi«.  The 
Cnt  yean  of  his  leign  up  to  ibt  dHih  oi  LoLhiii  I,  (S^)  were 
cetnpiniivdy  pencetul,  uid  during  iheoi  wat  coptinued  ibe. 
"  of  the  too*  of  Louis  the 
ier»  *t  Cobleoc 


Fioui,  who  hid  variouj  laeeliDgs  <tiih  one 
<g43),  II  Iilcetsen  (Sji),  nod  at  Attigny  (854}.  Id  B5SL01 
Gennan,  uiDunoned  by  the  diufFected  mblei,  innded  iheldng- 
dom  of  Charles,  who  fled  to  Buigimdy.  and  wai  only  uved  by 
■he  help  of  ibc  bishopi,  and  by  the  fidelity  of  the  fatnily  of  the 
Welft,  who  were  [dalcd  to  Judith.  In  860  he  in  hii  turn  tried  to 
•eize  the  kingdom  of  his  nephew,  Chailes  of  Provence,  but  nel 
with  1  repulse.  On  the  death  of  Lotluir  II.  in  S69  be  tried  to 
seize  his  daminiou.  hut  by  the  treaty  of  Meiicn  (8;o)  WIS  onn- 
pelled  to  share  Ihem  with  Louis  ihe  Cenaan,  Besides  Ihts, 
Charles  had  (0  Btniggle  against  the  incasani  rebellions  in  Aqui- 
Uine,  against  the  Bretons,  whose  revolt  was  led  by  their  chief 
Nomenot  and  Erkpot.  and  who  inBicted  on  the  king  (he  defeats 
of  Ballon  (S45)  and  Juvardeil  (8sr],  and  especially  against  (he 
NOTDuna,  who  devastated  the  counliy  in  Ibe  noith  of  Gaul,  (he 
valleys  of  the  Seine  and  Loire,  and  even  up  to  the  borders  of 
Aquiume'  Charles  was  several  times  auapelled  to' purchase 
(heir  retreat  at  a  heavy  price.  He  has  been  accused  of  being 
incapable  of  resisting  Ihem,  hut  ve  miel  take  into  accolut  the 
unwillingness  of  the  nobles,  «ba  caniinually  lefuied  to  join  Ihe 

been  sufficiently  accustomeii  to  wii  la  make  any  headway  agaiisl 
the  pirates,  Atanyiate,  Charles  led  vajiouscrpedilions  against 
the  invadeiH,  and  tried  to  put  a  barrier  in  their  way  by  ha\ing 
fortified  bridges  built  over  all  Ihe  riven.  In  £75.  after  the  death 
of  Ibe  emperor  Louis  IL,  Charles  the  Bald,  supported  by  Pope 
John  VIII.,  descended  into  Italy,  recdving  Ihe  royal  ciown  at 
Psvia  and  the  imperial  ciown  al  Rome  (iQlh  December).  But 
Louis  the  German,  who  was  also  a  candidate  lor  Ibe  succession  of 
LouisIL,  revenged  hinnelf  for  Charles's  success  by  invading  and 
devasUting  his  damiokins.  Charles  was  recalled  to  Gaul,  and 
■(let  the  death  of  Loub  the  Gemuiii  (iSth  August  876),  in  his 
luro  piade  an  attcinpt  to  sciEe  bis  kingdom,  but  at  Andemadi 
met«itliaihaiiKfuldeleat[gth  October  S7G).  In  Ihe  meantime, 
John  VIIL,  wbo  was  menaced  by  the  Saracens,  was  continually 
urging  him  In  come  to  Italy,  and  Charles,  after  having  taken  at 
Quierzy  the  necessary  ineiuures  for  safeguarding  the  govemment 
of  his  dominions  in  hii  absence,  again  classed  the  Alps,  but 
(his  expedition  had  been  received  with  small  enlhusiasm  by  the 
DoUea,  and  even  by  Soso,  Charles's  biother-in-law.  who  had  been 
enlmsled  by  hun  with  the  government  of  Lombardy,  and  tbey 
refused  to  come  with  (heir  men  to  join  (he  imperial  aimy,  A( 
the  same  time  CaEioman,  son  of  Louis  (he  German,  entered 
aarlhem  Italy.  Charles,  ill  and  in  great  distress,  started  an  til< 
way  back  to  Gaul,  and  died  while  crossing  the  pass  of  the  MonI 
Ceniion  the  jihor  6th  of  October  877.  He  was  succeeded  by  hi; 
■on  Louis  Ihe  Summerer.  Ihe  child  of  Ermentrude,  daughter  of  g 
count  of  Orleans, whom  he  had  married  in  84  2,  and  wbo  had  died  ir 
|6q.  In  Byo  he  had  married  Richilde,  who  was  descended  from  1 
noble  family  of  Lorraine,  but  none  of  the  children  whom  he  bad  by 
her  played  a  part  of  any  importance.     Charles  1 

consdous  <d  the  support  he  could  find  in  the  episcopate  against 
bis  unruly  nobles,  for  he  chose  his  coondllors  for  preferen 
Erom  among  the  bigher  clergy,  as  in  the  case  of  Ouenelon  of  Sei 
who  betrayed  him,  or  of  Hincmar  of  Reims.     But  bis  ebaraeler 
and  his  reign  have  been  judged  very  variously.     The  general 
tendency  seems  to  have  been  lo  accept  too  easily  the  acco 
of  the  chroniclers  of  the  east  Prankish  kingdom,  which 
favoiirabk  la  Louis  the  German,  and  10  accuse  CharTr 
cowatdlcB  and  bad  (aitb.     He  leems  on  the  conmry  nat  to  have 
lacked  activity  or  decisii 
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hatary  of  Ihe  len  h  loani  is  E  DtBoler.  '^~*'-**-  ta  Ht- 
{miitidiBi  jtriitei  (}  vdIi.,  Leipiii.  1M7-1USI.  Sk  aki  J.  Cal- 
-iKIIe.  Lt  Diplimalir  tmnlmirmiu  da  IraiU  it  Vtriiai  k  fa  incn  is 
TibirillfeaiimlPu'ii.  T9ail,andF.  L«,"UiieAnneedui«giKA 
Iharln  Ir  Chauvi,"  in  tt  Mnjtm-Ate,  iigm)  pp.  39j-uS. 

CRARUS  m.,  THE  F«T '  (SjfgSS],  Roman  empenr  and  kh« 

if  the  West  Franks,  was  the  yourigest  of  the  three  tons  of  I«uis 

Jic  German,  and  received  from  Ms  falhcr  Ihe  kingdom  of  Swabia 

Alimannia).    After  the  death  of  his  two  brolhen  in  succaskm, 

iUrloman  (8S1)  and  Louis  the  Young  (SS :). he  inherited  (he  wbale 

if  his  lather's  damlnions.     In  S80  he  had  helped  his  two  cousin 

n  the  west  Franklsh  realm.  Loub  lU.  and  Carionun.  in  lUr 

ilmggle  with  Ihc  usurper  Boso  o(  Provence,  [ml  abandoned 

.hem  during  (he  campaign  in  order  to  be  crowned  emperor  at 

Rome  by  Pope  John  VIIL  (FehnMiySSi),  On  his  retiunhc  led 

in  expMJition  Sigainst  the  Norsemen  of  Friesland.  who  were 

mtrenchedm  Ihenr  camp  at  Elsloo,  but  instead  of  engaging  with 

hem  he  preferred  to  make  terms  and  paid  them  tribute.  In  &&«  Ihe 

death  of  Carloman  brought  into  his  possession  the  west  Fiankish 

realm,  and  in  &&s  ^  gnt  rid  of  bis  rival  Hugb  o£  Alsace,  ao 

illc^limale  son  of  Lothair  II.,  tailing  blm  prisoner  by  treachery 

'  putting  out  his  eyes.     However,  in  spite  of  bb  sii  expeditions 

<  Italy,  he  did  not  succeed  in  pacifying  the  country,. ikor  in 

vering  it  from  the  Saracens.    He  was  equally  unfortiinate  in 

il  and  in  Germany  againit  the  Korsemen,  who  In  886-887 

cged  Paris.     The  emperor  appeared  before  the  city  wilb  a 

,c  army  (Oclober  £86),  but  contented  himself  by  (lEating  with 

them,  buying  (hcre(real  of  theinvndenat  Ihe  price  of  a  bea^T 

aniom,  and  bis  perm  isBlon  for  them  to  ravage  BurguiKly  wi  (bout 

lis  interfering.   Onhlsrelurn  to  Alamannia,  however,  the  gezkeral 

lisconlent  showed  itself  openly  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed 

ihancellor  Liulward,  bishop  of  VercelU.  The  dissolution  of  bis 
nacrlagt  wiib  Ihe  pious  empress  Richarde,  is  spile  of  her  inno- 

till  more  from  him.     He  was  deposed  by  an  amembly  which  met 
It  Fianklott  or  al  Trihur  (November  S87),  and  died  in  ponrty 
il  Nddingen  on  (be  Danube  (i8th  January  SS8), 
Sec  E.  Daninler,  CatticiU  da  Qt^iimVoAa  JIncbi   voL  iS. 

CRARLS  IV.  (i3r6-rj7S),  Roman  empeter  and  king  oi 
ohemla,  was  the  cldnt  son  of  John  of  Luiemburs,  king  ol 
ohemia,  and  Elisabeth,  sitlcr  ol  Wenceslaa  IIL,  Ibc  last 
Bohemian  king  of  the  lYcmyslides  dynasty.  He  was  bom  at 
Prague  on  the  I4lhaf  May  i]i6,  and  in  ijtj  went  to  the  cswt 
of  his  uncle.  Charles  IV.,  king  of  France,  and  eachansed  hk 
baplismalnameof  Wenceslaafor  Ihatot  Cbaries.  He  remained 
for  seven  years  in  France,  whcr«  he  was  well  educated  and  Icsrnl 
five  languages;  and  Ihece  he  minicd  Blanche,  aistei  of  Kisc 
Pbnip  VL,  the  successor  of  Charles  IV.  Is  lui  he  gained  some 
'    '    '       ith  his  father;  a    ' 


jBohem 


erheui 


of  Moravia,     Three 
nment  of  Tirol  on  behalf  of  ha 

oon  aciivdy  concenied  in  a 


biolher  John  Henry,  a 

struggle  for  the  possession 

alliance  betii.«n  his  falher  and  Pope  Clement  VL,  the  relcnilta 

enemyof  the  emperor  Louis  IV.,  Charles  was  chosen  German  king 

in  opposition  to  Louis  by  some  of  the  princes  at  Rcnsc  on  ihc 

1 1  lb  of  July  rj46.    As  be  bad  previously  promised  to  be  si^ 

in  1J47.     Conhrming  the  papacy  in  Ihe  possesion  of  wide 
territories,  he  promised  to  annul  the  acts  of  Lotus  against 


Clem 


a  defeD 


accompanied  bis  falbcl 
into  France  and  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Crc^  in  Augut 
IJ46,  when  John  was  killed  and  Charles  escaped  wouBded  frcn 
the  field.  As  king  of  Bohemia  be  returned  to  Ccrmaiiy,  ud 
after  bebg  crowned  German  king  al  Bonn  on  the  i«ib  <A 
November  1346,  prepared  to  attack  Louis.  Hostilities  were 
inlemipted  by  the  death  of  Ihe  emperor  in  October  1347,  aci 
GLnlhec,  count  ol  Sthwaiiburg,  who  was  chosen  king  by  it 
'  This  lumaoie  bat  only  been  applied  to  Cbade*  siu  the  i^ 


ROMAN  EMPEKOR) 


CHARLES  V. 

itnggtc.     Charln, 


899 


niuni  ol  Ltniii,  XHin  alMindancd 
ving  made  good  uK  oi  the  difiicuttit 
:toKata  al  Au-la-ChipcUc  od  Ihc  ijth  of  Juiy  134^,  ind  ■ 
HI  the  undispDlcd  nikr  of  Germany.  Gifts  or  prombo  h 
IB  the  iuppoit  of  the  Rheniih  and  Svabiin  lowiu;  a  mania 
iaiKc  KCund  Ibe  fricndttaip  of  the  Habsburga;  an<j  that 
idolpb  II.,  Fount  palalinc  of  the  Rhinr,  was  obtained  vh 
iaTla,wbah>dbecoDwamdoweriii  i]4S,manIcdUsdaughi 


1  tjjoth 


(•■B  vistedat  Pngucby  Coladi  Rknd,  wbo 
to  luly,  wben  Ihc  poet  Petnrch  and  the 
re  oJh  implond  bis  presence.  Tuining  a  deal 
alies,  Cbarkikqil  Ricnii  in  prison  Ion  year, 
I  bim  OS  a  prisoner  to  Cicmeni  at  AvigiHm. 
however,  hecnnaed  the  Afps  wflboulBn  kTmy, 
ui  on  the  6th  of  Jsnuuy 


5tb, 
b«n  I 


'ed  the  Lombard  erown  at  Mi 
f  April  in  the  same  yfar.    Hij  . 


It  obJKt  appears 


inordani 


.  vioiulymadtto  Pope  dmifntheo  . 
in  the  city  lor  a  few  houB,  in  spite  ol  the  eiprewed  wifhes  o(  ihe 
Romana.  Having  virtually  abandoned  all  the  imperial  ti^tj 
la  Italy,  the  emperor  recrossed  the  Alps,  pursued  by  the  acomful 
•rords  of  Petrarch  but  laden  vilh  considerable  Health.  On  his 
relum  ChailH  was  occupied  with  theadnunislnlian  ol  Germany, 
then  just  recovering  from  (he  filock  Death,  and  in  13^6  he 
proiTiulgaled  the  Golden  Bull  (j.v.)  lo  regulate  the  election  of 
the  ting.    Having  given  Monvia  to  one  brother,  John  Henry, 


of  Ihe  Rhine  in  ijsj, 
Bohemia  and  bought 
Germany.    On  the  de 


s  efforts  l< 

Irengthen 


1367  ai 


crPablinat 


thou 


363  of  Meinhard,  duke  of  Upper 
ia  and  count  ol  Tirol,  Upper  Bavaria  «iai  claimed  by  Ihe 
f  the  emperor  Louis  IV.,  and  Tiro!  by  Rudolph  IV„  duke 
siria.  Both  claims  were  admilted  by  Charles  on  the 
standing  thai  if  theje  fei 


of  Branden- 


burg, which  he  actually  obtained  for  his  son  Wenceslas  in  1375. 
He  abo  gained  >  conriderable  portion  of  Silesian  territory, 
partly  by  inheritance  thtmigh  hb  third  wife,  Anna,  daughter  of 
Henry  II.,  duke  of  SchweidniW.  In  tj«i  Charles  viailed  Pope 
Urban  V.  at  Avignon  and  undertook  lo  escort  him  10  Rome; 
and  on  the  same  occnsion  wis  croinied  king  of  Burgundy,  or 
Atlel.at  Aries  on  Ihe  4lh  of  June  1365. 

His  second  journey  to  Italy  took  place  in  rj6K,  *hen  he  had' 
«  meeting  with  Urban  at  Viterbo,  was  besieged  in  his  palace  at 
Siena,  and  left  the  country  before  the  end  of  Ihe  yar  1369, 
During  his  later  years  the  emperor  took  little  pari  in  German 
■Hairs  beyond  securing  Ibe  election  of  his  son  Wenceslas  as  kmg 
of  the  Romans  in  1376,  and  negotiating  a  peace  between  Ihe 
Swabiaii  league  and  some  nobles  in  1378.  After  dividing  his 
lands  between  his  three  sons,  he  died  on  the  :9th  of  N'o^'cmber 
ijjB  al  Prague,  where  he  was  buried,  and  where  a  statue  was 

Charles,  who  according  to  the  emperor  MaiimiUan  I.  was 
the  step-fath«t  of  ihe  Empire,  but  the  father  of  Bohemia,  brought 
the  latter  country  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity.  He  reformed 
the  finances,  caused  roads  to  be  made,  provided  for  greater 
Bccurily  lo  lile  and  property,  and  lntrt«lueed  or  encouraged 
various  forms  of  industry.  In  134S  he  founded  the  university 
of  Prague,  and  afterwards  made  this  city  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  beau  tilled  it  by  Ihe  erection  of  several  fine  buildings. 
He  was  10  accomplished  diplomatist,  possessed  a  penetrating 
intelleel,  and  was  capable  of  much  trickery  ia  order  10  gain  his 
ends.  By  refusing  lo  become  enutigled  in  Italian  troubles  and 
cvnfining  himself  lo  Bobetm^a,  he  proved  that  he  preferred  the 
substance  of  power  lo  its  shadow.  Apparently  the  most  pliant 
of  men,  he  had  in  reality  great  per^slence  ol  character,  and  if 


oiled  in  one  set  of  plina  RwUly  tuned  nmnd  and  itaebed  Ui 
;oal  by  a  totally  diSercal  path.  He  waatnpentilioutaiid  peace- 
oving,  had  few  personal  wuiti,  and  is  described  at  a  round- 
ihouldered  man  of  medium  height,  with  black  bait  and  beard, 
LOd  talkiir  cbeds. 


(Inaibruck.  iSlo). 

CHARLBlV.dsoo-rssR),  Roman  emperor andfasCnanLEsL) 
king  of  Spain,  was  bomal  Ghint  on  t^e  941h  of  February  ijoo. 
His  parents  were  Philip  of  Buignndy  and  Joanna,  third  chikt 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabelk.  Philip  died  in  1506,  and  Charles 
succeeded  to  his  Netherland  possessions  and  the  county  of 
Burgundy  (Fnnche  Comt*).  His  grandfather,  the  emperor 
MaiimiKan,  as  regent,  Bppoiiiled  his  daughter  Margaret  vice- 
regent,  and  under  her  strenuous  guardianship  Charles  lived  in 
the  Nelhcriands  until  Ihe  estates  declared  him  of  age  in  ist;. 
In  Cas^.  Ferdinand,  king  of  Aiagon,  acted  as  regent  for  his 
daughter  Joanna,  whose  Intellect  was  already  clouded.  On  Ihe 
ijtd  ol  January  1316  Ferdinand  died.  Charies't  visit  Id  Spain 
was  delayed  until  Ihe  autumn  of  1517,  and  only  in  ijig  vta  he 
tonnally  recognised  as  king  conjointly  with  his  mother,  firstly 
'"      ■■         '  then  by  those  of  ' 


for  some  months  technically  sole  king  of  Spain,  t 
Spani^  visit  Maiimilian  died,  and  Charles  succee. 
inherilance  of  the  Habsburgs,  to  which  was  shortly 
duchy  of  Witrttemberg.  Maiimllian  had  also  intend 
should  succeed  as  emperor.  In  spile  ol  the  foimidabl 
Fisncisl.  and  the  opposition  of  Pope  Leo  X.,pecunii 


as  only 


Charles  hurriedly  left  Spain 

an 

after  a 

vWI  t 

Henry  VIII. 

and  his  aunt  Catherine,  wa 

owned  a 

Ail  on  the  >3Td  ol 

October  is  TO. 

The  difficuhy  of  Charles's 

reif 

in  the 

compleaily  ol 

ioleresls  caused  by  the  unnat 

aggregat 

ofdis 

net  leirilorles 

aiid  races.    The  crown  of  Cas 

lie 

conqueied  kingdoms  of  Na 

Tn^Gr 

nada, 

together  with 

the  new  colonies  in  America  a 

[idsl 

3  own.  No  less  than  ei^l  indepcndenl 
I  eiisted  in  Ihia  Spanisb-Iulian  group, 
Intricacy  of  government.  In  Ihe  Ncther- 
ihe  lie  was  almost  purely  personal;  there 


,    That  of  Aral 
Valencia  a] 


iUly  for  their  government  Iiy  making  them  over, 
with  WUntembeig,  to  his  btolhti  Ferdinand.  The 
ntaikd  serious  h'abilities  on  its  ruler  without  furnishing 
tile  assets:  only  through  the  cumbrous  nucbinery  ol 

J  Charles  lap  the  military  and  financial  resources  of 
is  problem  here  was  complicated  by  Ihe  growlb  of 
tsm,  which  he  had  to  face  at  his  very  first  diet  in  1571. 
on   lo  luch  idminlstrative  diScullica   Chariei  bad 


CHARLES  V. 


(KOMAN  EUFEtM 


biberitcdAquEiret  witliFoitce,  tovbidilbezivilrrolFnDdiL 
lor  Ote  EmpLre  give  ■  pcnooaJ  chanctcr.  Almost  tqualLy 
foimidible  wu  the  idvancc  o(  SulUn  Sulisum  up  the  Duube, 
ud  Uie  uittoa  of  tlie  Turkiita  uvaJ  pover  wiifa  ibit  o(  ibe 
Birbaiy  SUles  of  aorthern  Africa.  Agiinsi  LutlienD  Cennur 
(he  CatboLic  emperor  mi^t  hope  lo  rely  upon  the  pope,  And 
■^luul  Fnnce  on  England.  But  tie  illinide  of  the  popes  wu 
ahno^t  luiifonnlr  disagreeable,  vhik  from  Henry  Vtll-  and 
Edward  VI.  Charles  met  with  more  unpleuintoesi  than  favour. 
The  difficulty  of  Charles  bimsetf  is  alio  that  of  the  biilorian 
and  reader  of  his  reign.  It  is  pri^bly  more  instructive  to  treat 
It  according  to  the  emperor's  several  problems  than  la  strict 
ehroDologJcal  order.  Yet  an  attempt  to  distinguish  the  sever?! 
periodsolhiicareamayserveasa  useful  iutroductioa.  The  two 
best  dividing  lines  ore,  perhaps,  the  coronation  as  emperor  at 
Bologna  in  i530»andlhepeaceofCr4py  101544.  Until  his  visit 
to  luly  (1519]  Charles  remained  in  the  background  of  the 

■t  Ibe  diet  of  Worms  (ijii).  This  meeting  in  itsdf  lonns  a 
fubdivislon.  Previously  to  this,  during  his  nominal  rale  in  the 
Nethedands,  his  visit  to  Spain,  and  his  candidature  for  the 


«l  his  minislei  Chijvre*.  AIdk 
as  colourleiH,  reserved  and  weak. 
Counsellors  provoked  tlK  rising 
government  the  social  var  in  j 
bsl  gave  him  a  living  In  teres  t,  a 
Aleander,  Ihe  papal  nuncio  at  W 


L  every  iqurE  rqnvsented  hi 


The  religious  qi 
nt  Chin 


a  died. 


w  recognized  thai 
<^nion  had  been  WTWig  in  iti  estimate  of  Charles.     Never  again 

^»in  prevented  his  taking  a  personal  part  in  the  great  hght  with 
Francis  I.  for  Italy.  He  could  claim  no  credit  for  the  capture  of 
Us  rival  at  Pavu.  When  his  anny  sacked  Rome  and  held  Pope 
Clement  VIL  prisoner,  he  could  not  have  known  where  this 
anny  was.  And  when  later  the  Fiench  oveiran  Naples,  and 
4il  but  deprived  him  of  his  hold  on  Italy,  he  had  to  instruct  his 
gencials  that  they  must  bhilt  for  thcmulvo.  The  world  had 
become  afraid  e(  bim,  but  knew  little  of  hii  chatictcr.  In  the 
second  main  division  of  bis  caircr  Charles  changed  all  this. 
No  monarch  until  Naptjeoa  wis  so  widdy  seen  in  Lurope  and  in 
Africa.  Conq>leaity  of  problems  is  the  charactetistic  of  this 
period.  At  the  head  of  his  anny  Charles  (otctd  the  Turks  hack- 
wardsdown  the  Danube  (i  sji).  He  penonslly  conquered  Tunis 
(iS3S>i  "d  wasonly  prevented  by  "act  of  God"  (roni  winning 
Algiers  ( 1 541].  TheinvasioDof  pTovenceinlJjfiwaaheadedby 
the  emperor.  In  person  he  crushed  the  rebellioa  oC  Ghent  tiS4a), 
In  his  last  war  with  Frands  (1S4J-44)  he  journeyed  from  Spain  to 
the  Netherlands,  brought  the  rebellious  duke  of  Qcves  la  hii 
knees,  and  was  within  easy  reach  of  Paris  when  he  made  the  peace 
0fCt<py[iS4«).  InGermany,meanwhiIe,fromthedietor Augs- 
burg [i  Si")  onwards,  he  had  presided  at  the  diets  or  eonf  erenies, 
viUcbj  as  he  hoped,  would  e^ect  the  reunion  of  the  church. 

Peact  with  France  and  the  Turk  and  a  short  spell  of  friendliness 
■lilh  Pope  Paul  III.  eiublcd  Chatlcs  at  last  to  devote  his  whole 
(aeries  to  the  healing  of  religious  schism.  Conciliation  proving 
impossible,  he  led  the  army  which  iw«;v*d  the  submission  of  ihe 
Lutheran  states,  and  Ihcn  captured  the  elector  of  Saxony  at 
Muhlberg,  after  which  the  other  leader,  fillip  of  Hesse,  capilu- 
Ulcd.  The  Armed  Diet  of  1548  was  the  high-water  mark  of 
Charles's  power.  Here,  in  defiance  of  the  pope,  he  published  the 
Interim  which  wai  meant  to  reconcile  the  Lutherans  with  the 
church,  and  theso-cillcd  ReForm  which  was  to  amend  its  abuses. 
During  the  DCit  four  years, owing  to  ill-health  andlos:  of  insight, 

from  Maurice  of  Saxony,  a  prmceling  vhc«  fortunes  he  had 
made.  Once  again  the  old  complications  had  arisen.  His  aid 
enemy's  son,  Henry  II.,  had  attacked 


Once 


.c  the  Tuil 


■ecdy  in  Germ! 


the  Danube  and 
>lediterranean.  The  bumillation  of  his  flight 
■  spirit,  and  he  once  moi*  led  an  army  through 
the  French,  only  to  be  checked  by  the  duke  of 


c^portunist.     He  was  ind 
Charfemagne,  of  aiming  at  uttivenal 
frequently  repeated  this  charge, 
laughingly  denied  the  imputation. 


When 


is  L  was 


kis  pledges  to  his  allies  Hea 


iberFnu 
and  tlie  duki  of  Bourl 
of  Burgundy,  becatue  be  believed  this  to  have  txen  tmrighteonsly 
stolen  by  Louis  XL  from  his  grandmother  when  a  bcf|des6  gril. 
The  claim  was  not  pressed,  and  at  the  bei^t  of  bis  fortunes  lit 
154&  he  advised  his  son  never  to  surrender  it,  but  also  nevrt  to 
make  it  a  cause  of  war.  When  Oement  VII.  was  his  pcisona,  he 
Ivas  vdiemently  urged  to  overthrow  the  tanpoial  power,  to 
restore  imperial  dominion  in  Italy,  at  least  to  make  the  papacy 
harmless  for  the  future.  In  reply  he  restored  his  eoemy  to  the 
whc^  of  his  dominions,  even  reimposlng  him  by  f<»cc  on  the 
Florentine  cqiublic  To  the  end  of  bis  life  bii  conscience  bis 
sensitive  as  to  Fetdiuatid's  eipulsion  of  the  house  of  Aibret  frutn 
SpanishNavarre,  though  this  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  Spa: D- 
liiougk  ^v^ys  at  war  be  was  essentially  a  lover  of  peace,  and  ;ill 
his  win  were  virtually  dclensi^e,  "  Not  greedy  of  territory,' 
wrote  MarcantonioConlarini  in  liifi, "  but  Biost  gtcedy  of  peace 
and  quiet."  For  peace  be  tnade  sacrifices  whkh  angered  hit  be- 
headed brother  Ferdioand.  Be  would  twt  aid  in  eipellinj  the 
sultan's  puppet  Zapolya  fnmi  Fcrdijund's  kingdcm  of  Hungary, 
and  he  luEeied  the  leitotation  of  theruflianly  duke  of  Wlintem- 
berg,  ID  the  grave  prejudice  of  Gennaa  Cslboliciua.  In  spile  c< 
bis  protests,  Henry  VIII.  with  impunity  ill-treated  bis  auct 
Cslherine,  and  the  feeble  government  of  Edward  VI.  bulfted  bis 
cousin  Mary,  who  had  been  his  £anc^  No  serious  efforts  were 
made  toiesUne  his  brother-in-law.  Christian  II.,  to  the  throne  oi 
Denmark,  and  he  advised  his  son  Philip  to  make  friends  with  the 
usurper.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Lutheran  powers  in  i547hcdij 
not  gain  a  palm'a  breadth  of  territory  for  himsdf.  He  resisted 
Ferdinand's  claim  (or  WQrttembcrg,  wliich  the  duke  had  dcser\id 
to  forfeit;  he  disliked  his  acceptance  of  the  voluntary  sunrcder 
of  the  city  of  Constance;  he  would  not  have  it  said  thai  be  hi^i 
gone  lo  war  for  the  benefit  of  the  house  of  Ilabsfiurs. 

On  the  other  hand,  Charles  V.'s  policy  was  not  merely  negat  h  (. 
He  enlarged  upon  the  old  Haftabuig  practice  of  loarriage  as  1 
means  of  alliance  of  influence.  Previously  to  his  ekction  i> 
emperor,  his  sistet  Isabella  was  manied  to  Christian  II.  ft 
Denmark,  and  the  marriages  of  Maty  and  Fetdiaand  with  titc 
kingof  lltutgary  and  hia  sister  had  becnarranged.  Before  be  vs> 
twenty  Charles  himselE  bad  been  engaged  some  ten  times  t^ith  1 
view  to  political  combinatioos.  Naturally,  therefore, berrs^drd 

was  equally  familiar;  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  even  &p.:b-„ 
were  in  a  measure  federations.  Combining  these  two  principles,  he 
would  within  his  more  imniedille  spbeies  of  influence  stiengitre 
eiisting  federations  by  inletmaitiage.  while  he  hoped  that  lb; 
same  mesns  would  convert  the  iariing  powen  of^un^K  into  s 
h^>py  family.    He  made  it  a  condition  of  the  treaty  of  Mad.-.^l 

"  "      ' '       ^    the  hope,  not  that  she  would  be  an  ally  on 


spy  w. 

with  Englan. 
that  Fran 
the  Iberia 


riage  with  Mar 


)(  peace. 


luld  nut  only  salve  the  njbi 
The  peisoual  union  ol  ill 
Efeanor. 


crift.     5o  Charles  had  married  bis 

her  will,  to  the  old  king  Manud,  ind  iben  bis  si^: 

bis  successor.    The  emprcu  was  a  Ponuguc 
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ImhuiM,  aod  PbO^  fint  vita  mi  uollicr.  It  u  thua  buU 
VDoda  tbtti  witluD  a  quarter  cd  a  century  of  Chailca'i  death, 
Ftulq>  beouBc  king  of  PonugaL 

lothcmnirithFiBDdil.  ItaJywiitluitake.  Inipiteof  bii 
nccoa  Cliariet  f«  long  made  no  dimt  caaqsiBta.  He  nuld 
omvett  lh(  peaintuU  into  a  ledentian  maiolv  DiatriiaDniaL 
Savoy,  tht  traponanl  buffer  lUte,  wu  detached  Emm  Fiance  by 
Ibc  marriage  of  ihe  lomewhat  fRblc  duke  to  Charles')  capable 
and  devoted  liiler-iii-lair,  Beatrice  of  Portugal.  Milan,  cos- 
qnfrcd  fiom  France,  irai  ftanled  la  FiBncesco  Sfoiza,  bcir 
df  the  old  dynaaty,  aod  even  after  his  treavm  vai  rolorid  to 
iia.  In  Uie  vain  hope  id  o&gpiing  Chaiiei  aacribced  his  niece, 
Christina  of  Demnu^  to  the  valetudinarian  duke.  In  the  long 
negotiitioDi  for  a  Habsburg-Valoii  dynaity  which  folloved 
Fiancscc't  death,  Charlc*  ma  probably  sincere  He  inilgted 
that  hladanghter  or  niece  thonld  many  the  third  nther  than  the 
Mcond  COB  of  Francii  I.,  in  order,  apart  from  other  reaaODl,  to 
lun  len  liik  a(  the  dnchy  faJliog  under  French  dombioD.  Tbe 
final  inveititure  of  niitip  «>a  forced  upon  bim,  aod  doa  not 
represent  hiuaoer  policy.  The  Medici  of  Florence,  the  Goniaga 
of  Mantua,  tlie  p^dl  home  of  Famoe,  were  aU  attached  by 
Habsburg  maniagei.  The  cepuWia  of  Genua  and  Siena  were 
drawn  into  the  circle  tbrouxh  the  ageney  ai  (heir  chief  noble 
families,  the  Doria  and  Ficcokrminl;  while  Chirlei  behaved 
with  scrupulous  ncdention  towards  Venice  in  spite  of  her  active 
bosliiity  befue  and  alter  (he  League  of  Cognac-  Occasional 
acts  of  violence  there  were,  such  as  the  participation  in  the 
mnrder  of  Ftcrluigi  Faiiuse,  and  the  meaaurd  which  provoked 
tbe  rebellion  of  Siena.  These  were  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
controlling  the  imperial  agents  from  a  distance,  and  in  part  to 
tbe  faidtl  of  tbe  victin  prince  and  republic.  On  the  whole,  the 
looec  fedention  of  vkeroyalties  and  principalities  hmaoniied 
with  Italian  intEinta  and  ITaditioos.  Ilie  idtemative  wis  not 
Italian  independeoce,  but  French  dominatioa.  At  any  rate, 
Charles's  atructnce  wis  w  dunbie  that  the  French  met  with  no 
R*]  tuccen  in  Italy  until  tbe  iSth  century. 

GeiRiany  n&eied  ■  £oc  field  for  a  creative  intellict,  since  the 
evQs  of  bci  disitKegntiDn  stood  confcated.  On  the  other  hand, 
princes  and  towns  were  so  jealous  of  an  Increase  of  eeninl 
authority  that  ChMJg,  at  least  until  his  victory  ever  the  League 
of  Schtnalkalden,  had  little  effective  power.  Owing  to  hh  wan 
■rith  Fitnch  and  Turk)  he  wu  luely  in  Germany,  ajid  Ms  viuts 
were  very  short-  His  problem  was  infinitely  complicated  by  tbe 
union  af  Lutheranism  and  princely  independence.  He  fell  back 
on  the  cdd  pi^icy  of  Maiiniilian,  and  strove  to  create  a  party  by 
personal  alliances  and  intermarriage.  In  this  he  met  with  some 
aucCEAS.  The  friendship  of  tiie  electors  of  Brandenburg,  whether 
Calhi^  or  Protestant,  was  nabroken-  In  the  war  of  Schmal- 
fcilden  half  the  Ftolestant  princes  were  on  Charles's  side  or 
friendly  neutrals.  '  At  tbe  oitical  moment  which  preceded  this, 
the  lately  Tebdlious  duke  oT^leves  and  the  heir  of  Bavaria 
were  secured  throng  the :  '" 


Ther 


d,betwe 


ia  and  Bavaria,  were  permanently  improved.  Tbe  elector 
palatine,  whose  love  afhin  with  his  sister  Eleanor  Chatlet  as  a 
boy  had  rou^ily  broken,  received  in  cotnpensatlon  a  Danish 
niece-  Hei  aista,  widow  of  Francesco  SEoi»,  ms  utlliicd  to 
gain  a  hold  upon  the  French  dynasty  which  ruled  LomlDe- 
More  than  once  then  wen  proposab  lor  winning  tbe  hostile 

Che  League  of  Schinalkalden,  Charles  pcriiapa  had  really  a  chance 
of  making  the  imperial  power  a  reality.    But  be  la^ed  dl ' 
courage  or  imaginatian,  conleDting  fci-»*tf  with  pn^kosals 
vohmtaiy  association  on  the  lina  of  the  defunct  Swabian 
League,  and  dropping  even  these  when  public  ifpinioii  waaagali 
than-    Now,  too,  he  made  bB  great  nnslake  In  attcmpliog  to 
lobt  Fhihp  upon  the  ErapiR  aa  Fetdtaand'  "      ' 

leported  that  FenUnand  himself  wastsbei 
bitlartani  have  given  currency  to  this.  £ 
poHible-    Charles  wished  Philip  to  succeed  Ferdinand,  while  be 

Ferdinand's  son  Maxfmllian  should 

n  bb  Ufetime  exoose  the  pnctkal 


power  in  Germany,  lliis  scbeme  irritated  Fcrdinuid  and  hi* 
popular  and  ambitious  son  at  the  critical  momoit  when  it  was 
eascntial  that  tbe  Habsburg  should  hold  together  agsinat 
princely  malcontents.  Philip  was  imprudently  introduced  to 
Germany,  which  had  also  just  received  a  foretaste  of  the  un- 
pleasant cbaracterstics  of  Spanish  troope.  Vet  the  peison  retber 
than  the  pcJicy  was,  perhaps,  at  laulL  It  waa  natutll  that  the 
quasi-hereditary  succession  should  revert  to  the  elder  line. 
France  proved  ber  recuperetive  power  by  tbe  occupation  of 
Savoy  and  of  Metx,  Toul  and  Verdun,  the  military  keys  of 
Lorraine.  Tbe  scpuntlon  of  the  Empire  and  Spain  left  two 
weakened  pawen  not  always  at  accord,  and  neitfier  of  them 
permanently  able  to  cope  on  equal  terms  with  France.  Never- 
Ihcleu,  this  scheme  did  contribute  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
failure  of  Chatin  in  Germany.  Tbe  main  cause  was,  of  course, 
(he  reljgkiua  tchisai,  but  his  treatment  of  this  rc<;uirea  separate 
caniidetatlnn. 

The  chaiactctistia  of  Charles's  government,  its  minted 
coDseivatiim  aod  adaplabili^,  are  bat  seen  in  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands,  with  wbidl  be  was  in  closer  personal  contact  than 
with  Italy  and  Germany.  In  Spain,  when  once  be  knew  the 
country,  be  never  rtpcaled  (Ik  mistakes  which  on  his  first  visit 
caused  the  risii«  of  the  communes.  The  tortca  of  Castile  were 
regularly  summDned,  and  though  be  would  allow  no  encrmcb- 
ment  on  the  irown's  prerogatives,  be  was  equally  tcrupukui 
in  respecting  their  r«BMitu  tiotut  ri^ts.  They  becune,  perbaps, 
during  the  reign  slightly  more  dependeal  on  the  ctown.  This 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  system  of  gratuities  which  in  later  reigni 
became  a  scandal,  but  was  not  introduced  by  Charles,  and  ai 
yet  amounted  to  little  nwe  than  the  fuyment  of  members* 
eJpetiBCS.  Indirectly,  crown  Influence  increased  owing  to  tbe 
greater  contiDl  which  had  gradually  been  eicrdsed  over  tha 
composition  of  the  municipal  councils,  which  often  returned  the 

the  power  and  wealth  of  tbe  greater  nobles.  They  nther  than 
the  crown  had  conquered  tbe  communes,  and  in  the  past  they 
nther  than  the  towns  bad  been  the  enemies  of  nunarchy.  Ho 
earnestly  warned  his  son  against  giving  them  administrativa 
power,  especially  the  duke  oi  Alva,  who  In  spite  of  his  sancti- 
moidous  and  humble  bearing  cherished  tbe  hi^ieat  ambitionsj 
in  foreign  aSain  and  war  he  might  be  lieely  used,  for  be  was 
Spain's  best  soldier.  In  tbe  Cortes  of  isi8  Charie*  came  into 
coUisianwjth  the  oobltx  as  a  class.  Tley  usually  attended  only 
on  ceremaiial  occaiions,  since  they  were  exempted  from  direct 
laiation,  which  was  the  main  fUBCti<Hi  of  the  cartes.  Now, 
however,  they  were  summoned,  because  Charles  waa  bent  upon 
a  sdwme  of  indirect  tautioTi  which  would  have  affected  all 
dssses  TheyoSeredanunromprotDi)iCiioppo9itian,andChBrIca 
somewhat  angrQy  dismissed  them,  nor  did  he  ever  summon 
them  again-  The  peculiar  Spanish  system  of  departmental 
councils  was  further  developed,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the 
burcaucnlic  clameot  was  lightly  increasing  just  as  the  parlia- 

were  aa  yet  scarcely  apparent  owing  to  Charles's  personal  Inter- 
vention in  all  departments.  The  councils  presented  their  reports 
thiough  the  minister  cbieSy  coccemed;  Charles  beard  thell 
advice,  and  formed  bis  own  condusioni.  He  impressed  upon 
Philip  that  he  should  never  become  tbe  servant  of  his  ministers: 
let  bim  hear  tben  all  but  decide  bimacU.  Naturally  enough,  ha 
waa  well  served  by  his  ministers,  whom  be  very  rarely  changed. 
After  the  death  of  the  Picdmontesc  Cattioan  be  relied  mainly  on 
NicoUis  Perrenot  de  Granvella  for  Netbecland  and  German 
aflain,  and  on  Francisco  de  las  Cobos  for  Spanish,  while  tbe 
younger  Graovella  was  being  trained.    From  1510  to  ij5t  these 

never  bad  a  court  favouile,  and  the  on^  wmien  who  eiereised 
any  influearawetthbaatDraladviaeB,  his  wUe.bisauat  Margaret 
and  his  sister  Mary.  In  all  tbtaa  Udica  ba  waa  peculiarly  fortn- 
Bat  ev  Chadea  was  neyet  quite  populai  in  Spain,  hut  the  empNM 
whom  he  married  at  U>  paople's  request  was  much  beloved. 
Complaint*  were  made  o{  bb  abs< 
■pent  the  greats  portioo  ol  hit  icign  in 
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ndi  U  thoH  IfliMt  TBnb  ud  AJgtot  wtuch  weit  dutinctivdy 
in  Spauli  interaU.  Spuiuili  dJiliked  his  Nclbcdand  uid 
German  auuuiiaiu,  but  vilbout  the  vigrvrout  blowi  wbicfa.  Ihat 
tDiblal  him  to  anke  at  Taoct,  it  it  improbable 
onld  have  Rlalued  hei  bold  on  Italy,  oi  ber  nonopi^]'  dC 

■pile  of  the  rival  candidatuie  loi  Ibc  Etnpiic,  Spu 
entailed  by  Ferdinand'a  nUntiOD  at  Rouwillan.  bii  u 
«i  Navim,  hii  nimmary  eviction  of  Ibe  Fnnch  from  Nli{4et. 
Tbe  Netberianda  bad  become  convinted  on  ODunerciii  gnwwl* 
o(  Ibe  wisdom  of  peaos  with  France,  and  the  Gtnaan  iDteteit  in 
Milan  was  not  sufficiently  active  to  be  &  ttasdinc  cauie  of  wu. 
Charles  and  Francis  had  inherited  the  boMility  of  Ferdlnaiid  aod 
Louis  XIL 

Tbe  reign  of  Cbailea  was  in  America  the  ace  of  coQqaeit  u>d 
orxaniiatian.  Upon  his  accession  the  setllenunts  upon  ibe 
mainland  were  [nsigmGcanl;  by  15;^  conqual  was  pnctically 
complete,  and  dvil  and  ecdesUltical  gevcmmeDt  fitmly  eitab- 
habed.  Actual  expansion  was  Ibe  work  of  great  adventurers 
starting  on  theit  own  iiupulie  from  the  older  udonies.  To 
Charia  lell  tbe  task  ol  encounelns  such  ventures,  of  controlling 
the  conquenln,  of  icltling  tbe  nladont  between  ookmiila  and 
natives,  which  involved  thoae  between  the  colonisll  and  tbe 
ipiarifmary  colonial  churcb.  He  must  arrest  depopulation, 
provide  for  tbe  labour  market,  rcgolste  oceanic  trade.  ai>d  check 
military  pr^nnderance  by  dvil  and  enJesiaJtiaJ  otguiinUon. 
In  America  Charles  lookia  unceasinBintacstihehadabovitd- 
lesi  bcliel  in  its  posiibililiei,  and  a  deiennlnalkia  to  safefiiaid 
tbe  interests  of  Ibe  crown.  Coru*,  Alvarado  and  the  brothen 
Piiaito  were  brought  into  dose  pcnonal  eommunication 
theempenir.  If  he  bestowed  on  Cortet  tbe  confidoKe  lAkh  tbe 
loyal  coaqtwror  doerved,  he  ibowed  tbe 
io  crashing  tbe  lebellioua  and  autorunnaii 
and  the  Piianoa.  Bui  for  tbla,  Peru  and  ( 
indcpendenlalmastassoanaitb . 
he  strove  to  protect  Ihe  nalives,  to  prevent  actual  slavery,  ann 
the  consequent  raids  upon  the  natives.  Lc^iilation  was  not, 
indeed,  alwayt  unibleal,  because  the  claims  of  tbe  colooisca 
could  not  alWByj  be  retisted,  but  on  Ihe  whole  he  gave  earnest 
tuMiort  10  the  nis^onarici,  who  upheld 
against  the  military,  and  lometimes  tin 
elements.  His  humarte  care  for  bis  native  subjects  may  we 
itudied  in  Ihe  inilruclions  tent  to  PhiUp  Irom  Gennany  in  i 
when  Cbarlca  was  at  ibe  summit  of  his  power.  If  Charles 
had  his  wiU,  be  would  have  opened  the  coloaial  trade  to  Ibe  w 
Dt  Ut  wide  poneniou.  The  Caaliliani,  bownec,  jedouily 
ined  it  to  tbt  dty  of  Seville,  ntifidally  f  oMetIng  the  Indolenc* 
of  the  colonlit*  (0  maintain  the  •gricultutal  and  nuin  ' 
BOMpoljr  of  Castile,  and  by  dtmue  proteclh* 
fordnc  (hem  t«  live  on  amuggled  goodi  from  other  cmmincs. 
Charles  did  actually  attempt  to  cure  the  eidusive  inlemt  of 
the  coloniiu  in  mineral  wealth  by  the  estabhtbinent  of  peasant 
and  artisan  colanies.  If  in  many  respects  be  failed,  yet  Iho 
organisation  ol  Spanish  America  and  the  mrvival  of  tbe  native 
race*  were  perhaps  the  moat  permanent  results  o(  bis  reign.  It 
h  a  proof  ol  Ibe  compleiity  ol  his  intercntB  thai  the  mariji  ol  Ihe 
Turk  upon  Vienna  and  of  tbe  French  on  Napla  delayed  until 
tbe  ioUowing  rrign  the  foundation  of  Spain's  eastern  empire. 
Charles  -carefully  organised  the  expedition  of  Magellan,  which 
■ailed  for  tbe  Moluccas  and  ditcovoRl  the  Philippines.  Un- 
lonunately,  his  atnits  for  money  in  1S"9  compelled  him  to 
mortgage  to  Portugal  his  disputed  claim  ta  the  Moluccas,  and  the 
FliUippines  consequently  dropped  ont  of  iigbt. 

If  in  Ibe  administration  of  Spain  Chstle*  did  little  men  than 
nadt  litae,  fn  tbe  Netherlands  advance  was  rapid.  Of  Ihe  seven 
Donhera  provinces  be  added  five,  (untaining  more  than  half  the 
area  of  the  later  Dntud  Provinct*,  In  the  soulb  he  froed 
FbDdtn  and  Artida  from  French  luierainty,  annoed  Toumai 
and  Camhr^,-  and  closed  tbe  natural  line  of  French  advance 
through  Ibe  gmt  bislHq>rlc  of  Ll£ge  by  a  line  of  fortresses  across 

It*  we«tem  frontier.    Much  waa  don< ■  ■'- 

otiarring  pcovince*  Into  a  hartnuiloui 


wandlBiBca,  mdlqrtlMa 


at  Chariei'i  acctisioa  only  the  n 

If  the  Netheriaada  at  law-   At  the  d 

common  putiiinmtary  ayMcm  wai  in  fuB  swinx,  and  was  bit 

ooaverting  the  loeady  knit  pravincca  into  a  slate.    By  tb^ 

means  the  ndcr  had  wished  to  f  adhtate  the  pioms  al  wipplr, 

but  uipply  soon  entailed  tidieii,  and  the  pwieiucsa  could 

reooiniic  their  common  intsBts  slid  grievanca.     Under  Phnqi 

IL  all  paliiotic  qiirila  paasioaalcly  lamed  to  this  cnatkia  of 

Ua  lather  a*  tfa*  paUadium  of  Natberiand  libcnr.    Tfam  pncra 


3  sympathy  in 


fisquent.    That  th^  ■ 

safely  tided  ooti  vas  dui  to  Cbarlca's  :     ' 

mind,  whkh  prompted  hhn  to  dnw  bi 
The  barsheat  aft  of  his  liie  wi 
of  Ghent.    Yel  the  dty  met  with  Ultle  or 
quarters,  berause  sbc  had  refused  to  act  in  mooert  wiin  tbe  oiia 
members  of  Flanders  and  tbe  other  jironnces.    It  was  no  un 
bcal  quarrel,  but  a  broach  oi  the  growing  natialial  onity. 
In  tbe  Netbetlands  Cbarics  thawed  nmie  of  tbe  ie^aamr  with 

.. 1  tbe  Seanlih  nobka.    "  '    ' 

growth  of  larse  e 

nobles  the  provincial  gi 

(smmatidaf  Ihepnrfeaianalavalty.    In  the  Oida  ol  tk 

Fleece  aad  the  long  catabUahed  pteaesee  of  tbe  cowst  at  Bmrneia, 

be  pOMened  advantages  which  he  lacked  in  Sp^a.    Tim  notably 

were  ntOiied  ai  a  fink  between  the  comt  and  the  paueinLeii 

Very  different  wia  iiVith  the  dntrth.    By  fat  the  gicalii  part 

rf  the  Netbeilaitd*  fdl  uadCT  fotdgn  sees,  adiick  IT 

liable  to  papal  exactioM  and  to  Ibe  iolrignes  of  rival  p 

Thus  tbe  usual  oanflict  between  dvil  and  ei   '    " 

diction   waa  peculiarly  acuie.    To   nmiEcty  1I 

authority  and    tbe    i 

Cbarics  eariy  designed  tbe  o 

He  was  doing  what  every  German  tsriudtl  |M 
Lutheran,  attempted,  T^^^'Vjt  biabopnca  and  abbeys  dt 

1  with  reasonable  roatrol  over  laaabw  and  junlictn. 

Hie  papacy  unfortunately  thwarted  Mm,  aad  the  srhrsnT, 

_  woold  have  been  carried  with  rrlWiil 

ittonal  church,  took  the  appeuaace  nnda 

Philip  ol  alien  dominatioiL 

If  in  Germany  Cbadea  waa  emperor,  be  waa  in  tbt  KeihcrlBBli 

nitorial  peine*,  and  Ibna  hia  intaota  might  easily  be  al 

saccocd  with  thoae  of  Ihe  Emfriie.  ConaequeDtly.inslatbehad 

■ken  i>II  French  snsfrsinly  from  Flanden  and  Arteis,  so  be 

DsiDed  the  tie  of  tbe  other  province  to  Germany.    In  t5|g 

rey  were  declared  free  and  savcirign  prindDatili^  luil  ■nbial 

<  imperial  laws,  and  all  tbe  tetritbriea  vi 

Burgundian  drde.    11  waa,  indeed,  agreed  that  tJ 

~  "    ~    to  imperial  taxation,  and  In  fetom  receive  imrnai 

But  this  soon  became  a  dad  letter,  a^  thcNnhe- 

really  acvend  from  the  Empire,  save  for  the  'fc^™"*! 

~  ■    ishiic 


their  ind^Kndence  from  Charles's  conv 
'  than  irona  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  a 
Having  converted  his  heterogeneous  tenitorica  into  a  icD- 
snffideot  state,  Charles  often  ccmlcmplated  Ibe  fannathio  of  a 
middle  kingdom  between  France  and  Germany.  At  tbe  litf 
nl  he  spoiled  his  own  work  by  granting  the  Nethtriuidt  te 
Philip,  It  was  indeed  hstd  Is  set  tiude  tbe  arda-  of  inheriUKe, 
and  the  commocial  intercets  of  the  provinces  were  doce^  boond 

Under  any  other  ruler  than  Philip  the  breach  mi^t  &0I  bait 
so  early.  Yet  it  moat  be  ngrettal  that  Cbajlea  bad  not 
urage  of  hia  convicltooa,  and  dial  be  lost  the  eg^pottmiily 
ipletiug  the  new  nation  which  be  had  faithfalljlabooKd  U 
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Ictlm  mitua  from  YusU  in  155S,  irtwn  two  Iiot-lMtli  at  hmy 
but  been  disoivaed  in  Spain  hendl,  nid  on  Ihs  cotitcnipomy 
csdkHtoUawUL  TlNKiKre,pnh«|«,ioll]riiip4itiapoiiiIh]c 
for  tlw  bur  pcrsecntiaa.  Vtt  tbt  drcunutencc*  mn  hr  Ikhb 
bcmc  iTpIal  of  the  aapttot't  ana.  Datli 
htn;  dnotkoiKl  oCTcfao  t*m  hk  duod  occupatiotL  lite 
MIni,nioRDvar,mRcricSDf  wi>rtilng,uic]iii>tedkti.  Chnlct 
WB  not  Uwn  tbe  nspoo^Ue  autboilly.  Then  b 
bawtta  m  viident  letta  ud  >  nolent  met.  Few 
OR  tD  bin  their  Eva  Judgsd  by  letters  wiitlei 
eiLieiiiiLkfl  oi  gnit.  Leas  pardouble  wu  the  earUci  _ 
id  the  Vilenciu  Homcoeain  i;f]-i5i6.  Tbej  luulfausht  for 
their  bindTord*  fa  the  rmnie  of  order,  hwl  been  forcfbZy  converted 
by  the  reviJutlanulH,  ud  on  the  npfiTeHliiB  sf  rewilotlan  hid 
utunD;  TdipKd.  But  for  thii  maDMntiry  eonvcnjon  Iht 
Inqnisitiiin  would  biive  h*d  no  hold  upmi  tbou.  Hie  edict  of 
penecution  wu  crud  tod  unnecesnTy,  uiS  all  eitpot  ojdnlan  in 
Valendi  wu  agBitut  it.  Itwunot,  however,  actukDy  enforced 
mtil  iflei  tlie  victory  of  PivIl  It  Memi  Ukdy  tlvt  Charto 
In  ■  fit  of  religloiu  ualtaliaB  regaided  the  penecntiai  as  a 
■aciifidal  think-oflering  In  Ui  ndiacnloui  praervatioa.  It  Ii 
ebararteristfc  that,  wben  in  the  foOowlng  year  he  was  btou^ 
into  penocal  contart  with  the  Moon  of  Granada,  be  alhnred 
them  to  buy  thentidvei  off  from  the  more  obEtoxiDua  beaium 
of  thelnqnktfiDrL  Henceforth  the  reign  wai  matted  by  ezlrerae 
leniency.  Spain  enjoyed  a  fong  tidl  m  the  activity  of  her  In- 
qmiition.  At  Naplei  in  154;  a  nunout  tlul  the  Spunh 
Inquitition  wai  to  be  {ntroduced  to  check  the  growth  of  hetny 
in  fnflneslial  quarters  produced  s  dangeious  revolt.  The 
briefs  »«e,  however,  issued  by  Paul  III.,  no  friend  of  Charles, 
and  wIkd  a  NeapoUtui  deputition  visited  the  emperor  he  dis- 
clilmEd  any  inteotioD  of  maUng  hmavatians.  Ol  a  different 
type  to  sU  the  above  waa  tlie  pcnecntion  in  the  Netherlands. 
Here  it  was  deliberate,  chronic,  and  on  an  ascending  sole. 
It  i>  not  a  lufficienl  eiplinatian  that  heresy  alsa  wis  persistent, 
tibiquitotis  and  increuing,  for  this  wa«  also  the  case  in  GeTminy 
where  Charleses  methods  were  neither  imTTorm  nor  drastic.  But 
In  the  Netiieiiands  the  herctici  were  his  Immediate  subjects, 
and  as  in  every  other  stale.  Catholic  CFt  Luthemn,  they  must 
conform  to  theitptioce's  religion.  But  there  wis  more  than  this. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  Gentian  peasant  revolt  in  1515 
many  of  the  refugees  found  shelter  In  the  teeming  Xctheriind 
cities,  and  heresy  took  the  form,  not  of  Lutiiennism,  but  of 
Anibaptism,  which  was  IxUevcd  to  ^be  perilous  to  society  and 
the  state.  Tlie  goveniment  put  down  Anibaptism,  is  1  modem 
government  might  stamp  out  Anirchlsm.  Hie  edicts  were, 
indeed,  directed  igninst  heresy  in  general,  and  were  is  harsh 
as  they  cotild  be — at  least  on  paper.  Yet  when  Charles  was 
assured  that  tliey  were  embananing  (oreign  trade  he  let  it  be 
understood  that  they  should  not  affect  the  foreign  mercaniile 
comtnunities.  PradcDlial  coDddetstions  proved  frequently  a 
dng  upon  religious  sal. 

The  relilians  of  Chirlcs  to  heresy  must  be  judged  In  the  main 
by  his  trcilmcnt  ot  Gciman  Lulheranlim.    Here  he  hid  to  deal, 

ventidej,  not  with  orienlil  survivals  nor  mlUeniry  ispltationa, 
but  with  organized  churches  protected  by  their  (frinces,  supported 
by  re  venues  filched  from  his  own  church  and  st  iSencd  by  formulae 
as  rigid  as  those  of  Catholicism.  The  length  and  stublioraness  of 
tbe  conflict  will  serve  to  show  that  Charles's  nll^ous  cotiserva- 
tism  had  a  measure  of  eluticity,  that  he  wu  not  1  bigot  and 
nothing  mote.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  his  principal 
minist en  weie  inclined  to  Iw  Erasmim  or  indifferent,  that  one  of 

several  mlimate  members  of  his  court  and  chapel  were,  after  his 
death,  victims  of  the  Inquisition.  Tbe  two  more  obvious  courses 
towards  the  mlaralian  of  Catholic  unity  ware  force  and  re- 
conciliation, in  other  words,  a  religious  war  or  a  general  counciL 
Neither  o!  these  was  a  simple  icmcdy.  T1»  latter  was  impossible 
without  papal  concurrence,  inoperative  without  the  assistance  of 
the  £uTopcan  powers,  and  merriy  irriunt  without  the  adhesion 
of  the  Lotlieniii.    It  was  most  improbable  that  the  papacy,  the 


powers  and  the  Lntheram  woidd  esmblBe  In  1  measure  m 
palpably  kdvaatagKaa  to  the  (mpctn.  Fonc  wia  hopeloa 
save  is  the  abaiBce  c<  wai  with  Fiana  and  tbe  Tork,  and  oI 
papal  hostility  in  Italian  tenitaial  poHtitt.  Charies  must  obtain 
sabaidles  from  ccdeaiastlcalaoaReMikl  the  lonHnt  of  all  Gentian 
Catholics,  (specially  el  the  ttadltioaal  rival,  Savaiia.  Even  u 
the  Protatams  wovld  probably  be  the  ftna)n,  and  thcnjon 
thtrr  nnst  be  divided  by  ntUtdag  any  idigiDna  ^It,  any  daia 
dis^ction,  any  pei*OBil  or  tndltkinai  diil&ea,  or  dK  by  taibcir. 


Foice  and  nnncDiation  -— "J-g  equally  'HBimlt,  coidd  an 
altctnativg  be  found  in  tolentkior  TV  e^xximcat  might  take 
the  form  either  of  bdlvldiiil  bdaatkB.  «  of  toltntloD  for  tbe 
Lutheran  states-  "Hie  former  would  be  equally  objectionable 
to  lAitberan  and  Cithotlc  prineea  ai  loofoning  tkeir  grip  npon 
their   tubjecti.    TaittoAl   tdeMUon   n^t   1 


the  anti-imperial  partlcokiton  ao  cloatly  anaclated  with 
Luthennisra.  If  Cbailca  oould  find  no  pomanenl  qxdfic,  he 
must  apply  a  provUonal  paUlativa:  It  waaabai^tely  neceaaiy 
to  patdi,  if  not  to  cure,  because  Geimany  BioI  be  palled  togtthei 
tombtPranchasdTluti.    SodipaUiatin! 


peaihles  inctiind  by  henqr,  either  (a  a  term  of  yean,  or  until 
a  coBncH  ihoidd  deddt  lins  It  lecognlaed  the  dlvone  of  tbe 
two  teligions,  bnt  limited  It  by  tb        ~ 


■Ithebi 


■t  receive  the  miction  ol 
pope  and  eooncil,  ta-  tbe  Romui  emperor  could  not  set  op  a 
church  of  Germany.  Yet  tbe  fomnda  adopted  nJ^  eonceifably 
be  fbund  to  faQ  within  tbe  four  conns  of  the  faith,  and  so 
obviate  the  neccarity  aUke  of  force  or  amndL  Such  mn  tbe 
conditions  oi  the  en^KTor's  task,  and  soch  the  metluida  wUch  h* 
actually  pursued.  He  woukl  advance  now  on  one  bie,  Mw  on 
another,  now  on  two  or  three  eoncnrnntly,  but  he  nevesr  de- 
finitely abandoned  any.  TUs  fusion  of  ohatinacy  and  venatHiQr 
was  a  marked  feature  of  his  character. 

Suspension  was  of  conrsa  odea  accidental  and  involmitiry. 
The  two  chief  stages  of  Lutheran  growth  naturally  corresponded 
vith  the  periods,  eadi  ot  nine  yeais,  when  Charles  was  abaent. 
Ddiberate  suspension  was  usually  a  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  comprehension.  T)ius  at  Augsburg  in  1530  the  wide  gulf 
between  the  Lutheran  confession  and  the  Catholic  confutation 
led  to  the  definite  suspensive  treaty  granted  to  tbe  Lutherans  at 
Nuremberg  !i]3i).  Oiacles  dared  not  employ  the  alternative 
of  force,  because  he  needed  their  aid  for  the  Turkish  war.  In 
T-S4I, after  aseiiesof  religious  conf erencea,he  persmally  [ntaented 
a  compromrse  in  the  so-called  Book  of  Regensburg,  which  was 
rejected  by  both  parties.  He  then  proposed  that  the  atticles 
igreed  upon  should  be  compulsory,  while  on  otlieis  toleration 
should  be  eierdsed  until  a  aaaoniloonncfl  should  decide.  Never 
before  nor  after  did  be  go  so  far  upon  the  path  oS  toletation,  or  so 
~,  iccept  a  national  settletnent.  He  ws)  then  burning  to  set 
sail  lor  Altera.  His  last  (onul  suspensive  Dieasure  was  that  of 
Spn-es  (Speycr)  in  1544,  when  he  was  marching  against  Francis. 
He  promised  a  free  and  general  council  to  be  held  in  Germany, 
preparation,  a  national  religious  congress.  The 
were  privately  aunred  that  a  meaaure  of  comprt- 
imld  be  concluded  with  or  without  papal  approval, 
an  edicts  against  heresy  were  suspended.  No  wonder 
thKt  CTharies  afterwards  confessed  that  he  could  scarcely  reconcile 
these  concessions  with  Ms  conscience,  but  he  won  Lutheran  aid 
ipaign.  The  peace  ct  Crijry  give  all  the  condition! 
required  for  the  employment  of  force.  He  had  peace  with  FVench 
and  Turk,  he  won  the  active  mpport  of  the  pope,  he  had  deefdy 
Lutherans  and  recondled  Bavaria.  Knding  that  the 
would  not  accept  the  council  sunmotied  by  the  ptqie  to 
Trent,  he  resorted  to  force,  and  force  succeeded.  At  the  Armed 
Dlei(rfiS4treunIon>cciiiedwithinicacfa.  But  Paul  in,  in  dveet 
opposition  to  (Charles's  wish  had  withdrawn  the  council  from 
Trent  to  Bdogna.  Charka  could  not  force  Lutherans  to  mbmit 
couodl  wbicb  be  did  Dot  himself  recognise,  and  he  coaU  D~* 
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bring  hbiuelf  to  utioiwiIscliinB.  Thin,  tilling  back  iqHn  lii>  old 
pBtUitivei,  be  inued  the  Interim  ud  the  icannpuyiDg  Rcfonn 
of  the  Clergy,  pending  i  finil  KCtlemcnt  by  ■  utigfftclDty  gciKnl 
CDUndU  Tbeae  meaaures  pleased  neither  [wrty,  and  Chuld  tt 
the  vay  height  of  his  power  had  failed.  He  nu  canidoia  of 
iailun.  sod  made  few  attempt!  even  to  enfora  the  Intetim. 
Hcnccfomtd  pc^tiraJ  compiicatioia  gatbemi  roiutd  him  anew. 
The  only  lemedy  was  toIcraCioa  in  some  fotnt,  indcpendcDI  of 
the  papacy  and  Umitieaa  in  time.  To  thia  Chailci  cmdd  Btva 
■iscDt.  Hia  ideal  waa  ahaltered,  but  it  ma  a  grtit  ideal, 
and  the  patience,  the  moderation,  even  at  time*  the  adroii- 
■Kuwitb  wUdi  he  had  atiiven  limidi  it.  proved  him  U>  be  no 

Hie  Idea  rd  abdication  bad  bmg  been  prcKBt  with  Chailei. 
Af  ta  his  f  inme  to  eject  the  French  from  Meti  be  had  not  shrunk 
irotii  a  wcariaome  campaign  against  Henry  IL,  and  he  waa  now 
tiled  out.  Hia  molher's  death  removed  an  obslade,  for  tbm 
tould  ITOW  be  no  question  as  to  his  Bon'i  succesuon  to  the  Spanish 
kiDgdoma.  ReUgious  leldement  in  (iennany  could  no  lengci  be 
poalpoQed,  and  he  shiank  from  the  responsibility;  the  band  that 
■boiUd  niid  thE  seamlns  raiment  of  God's  churdi  must  cot  t>e 
his.  To  Ferdinand  he  gave  his  full  authority  as  emperar,  although 
at  bis  hrothEi*a  eamrat  request  formal  abdication  was  delayed 
until  155B.  In  the  Hall  of  the  Golden  Fleece  at  Biusseli  00 
the  15th  of  October  1555  he  lorTnally  resigned  to  Fbdip  the 
•Dvenignty  of  hia  beloved  Netherlands-  Turning  from  his  aon  to 
the  Tcpreaentacives  of  the  estates  be  said, "  Gentlemen,  you  must 
'  Dot,  be  aatoniahcd  if,  old  and  feeble  aa  1  am  in  all  my  mcmben, 
and  also  from  Che  love  I  bear  you,  1  ihed  aome  tears,"  In  the 
Netherlands  at  least  the  love  was  ledpfocal,  and  leais  were 
infectious  among  the  thousand  deputies  who  listened  to  their 
•overtign'i  last  speech.  On  the  16th  ol  January  issS,  Chatlo 
loigned  hia  Spanish  kingdoms  and  that  of  Sidty,  and  shortly 
afteiward*  his  county  of  Burgundy.  On  the  i;th  oI  Septeinbet 
be  sailed  from  Flushing  on  the  last  of  his  many  voy^igefi,  an 
English  Sect  from  PoitUnd  bearing  bim  company  dowti  the 
Cbannpl.  loFcbtuary is5;hewBiinat£lledinIliebomBii'h]cbbe 
bod  choeeo  at  Yuate  m  Estiemaduia. 

Tba  Eicellent  book*  which  have  been  written  upon  the 
emperor's  [cliiement  h*ve  inspired  an  interest  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  res)  sigoiGtsnce.  Hia  Utile  house  waa  attached  to 
the  monastcfy.  but  was  iwt  wilhin  it.  He  waa  neither  an  ascetic 
DOT  a  tecluse.  CBstronomic  iodiacTeiioiu  still  entailed  iheii 
inevitable  penalties.  Society  was  not  omfincd  to  inletchange  of 
dviliiies  with  the  brethren.  Hia  relations,  his  cbkf  friends,  Ids 
ofliciai  historians,  all  found  Iheil  way  to  Yuile.  Couriers  brought 
Mn  of  Philip's  war  and  peace  with  Pope  Paul  IV.,  of  the  victories 
of  Saint  Quentia  and  Gravelines,  of  Che  French  captuie  of  Calais, 
of  the  danger  of  Oran.  As  head  of  Che  family  he  interveDed  in  the 
delicate  relationa  with  Che  closely  aUied  boiBe  ol  Poctugal;  he 
even  negotiated  with  the  bouse  ol  Navarre  for  reparation  for  Che 
wrong  done  by  his  grandfather  Ferdinand,  which  appeared  to 
wei^  tipon  hia  conscience.  Above  all  he  waa  ahocked  by  the 
discovery  that  Spain,  his  own  court,  and  bis  very  chnpel  were 
infected  with  heresy.  Ili^  violent  letters  to  his  aon  and  daughter 
recommending  immediate  penecution,  hia  profeauon  of  regret  aC 
having  kept  bi>  wold  whenLulhel  wot  in bupoWEi, have  weighed 
too  heavily  on  his  leputaCion.  The  levciiab  phiaacs  of  religious 
eialtatioD  due  to  broken  health  and  unnatural  letircment  cannot 
balance  Ihe  deliberate  humanity  and  honour  of  wholesome 
manhood.  Apart  from  auch  occasional  momenta  of  excitement, 
the  emperor's  last  yean  passed  ttuquiily  enou^  At  first  he 
would  shoot  pigeons  in  the  monosCery  woods,  and  till  his  last 
illneaa  tended  his  gardea  and  bis  animal  pets,  or  watched  Che 
operations  of  Torriani,  maker  of  clocka  and  mechanical  toys. 
Alter  an  iUnesa  of  three  weeks  the  call  came  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  least  of  St  Matthew,  who,  as  hie  chaplain  said,  hadior  Chrisi'a 
•ake  forsaken  wealih  even  a*  Cbjules  hod  foiukeu  empire.  The 
dying  man  clasped  his  wife's  cmci^  to  his  breast  till  his  fingers 
lost  Cheir  bold.  The  archlHshap  held  it  before  his  eyes,  and  with 
the  ay  of  "^y  Juiul"  died,  in  the  words  ol  bis  faithful  squiie 
t).  L«ls  da  Quijada,.''  the  chief  of  men  that  had  ever  been  or 


would  ever  be;"    Poalerity  peed  not  agree,  but  no  great  nun  can 

boast  a  more  bonnt  panegyric. 

Id  character  Charics  atands  high  among  contemporary  pnncts. 
It  consiata  of  pairs  of  contrasts,  but  tbe  better  side  is  uausliy 
stronger  than  Che  worse.  SCeadfaaC  honesty  of  pnrpne  was 
occasionally  warped  by  aelf-interest,  ■ 
think  that  hia  own  course  must  needs 
Self<OBttoi  would  give  way,  but  very  rarely,  to aquallsof  pi 
Ofisiinacy  and  itreaolution  were  fairly  balanced,  the  ft^tw 
generally  bearing  upon  ends,  the  latter  upon  means.  His  am 
ideals  were  constant,  but  he  could  gradually  aisimitale  the  views 
of  others,  and  could  bend  to  argument  uid  drcumstince;  yet 
even  here  he  had  a  habit  ef  hukjng  back  la  eailiei  schemes 
which  he  had  seemed  to  have  definitely  abuidoDcd.  Intercoune 
with  difletenl  niiionalilies  laugbl  him  a  ciitain  versalSity;  it 
waa  (Ugnified  with  Spajoiords,  fam^iar  with  Fleming  while  the 
material  Italians  were  pleased  with  his  good  sense.  His  tymr 
palhics  were  neither  wide  nor  quick,  but  he  was  a  moat  faithfal 
friend,  and  the  meat  considerate  of  masters.  For  all  who  sought 
him  his  courtesy  and  patience  were  unfailing-  At  his  abdirati^ 
he  dwelt  with  reasonable  pride  upon  his  labours  and  bis  joumty- 
ings.  Few  mofurdn  have  lived  a  more  strenuous  life.  Vet  ba 
industry  was  broken  by  fits  of  indolence,  which  were  probaUy  due 
to  health.  In  his  prime  his  confessor  warned  him  against  tlua 
defect,  and  it  caused,  indeed,  the  lost  great  disaster  ol  Ins  life. 
Fortunately  he  was  conscious  of  lus  obstinacy,  his  irrB^utioa 
and  his  indolence  Hewouldacceptodmonition  from  tbe  chapter 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  would  comment  on  his  tni^m^  ^s  a  warning 
10  his  son.  When  Cardinal  Contarini  politely  assured  bim  that 
to  bold  fast  to  good  opiruons  is  not  obstinacy  but  firmnrss, 
the  emperor  relied,  "  Ahl  but  1  sometimea  stick  to  bad  ones." 
Charlea  waa  not  cruel,  indeed  tbe  cbamcter  of  his  rcisn  was 
peculiar^  mcrdful.  But  be  was  aomewhat  unforgiving  He 
eapecially  ccsenCed  any  slight  upon  his  honour,  and  his  imwisB 
severity  to  Philip  of  Hesae  waa  probab^  due  to  the  unfounded 
accusation  that  be  bad  imprisaned  him  in  violalionof  bis  pledge. 
The  excesses  of  bis  troop*  hi  Italy,  in  Cuelden  and  on  iIk 
Austrian  frontiers  caused  bim  acute  pain,  nitbough  be  called  bita. 

sell"  hard  to  Wec^."     TJogwjt  nnblfTmn,^lAlKmannTfiY^Mnj-JT 

waseiecuted  at  Charles's  order.  He  was  proud  of  his  gcneiAlshqt, 
classing  himself  with  Alva  and  HonCmorend  as  the  best  of  his 
"  '  his  failures  nearly  bajanced  his  s 


that  in  his  m 


It  the  I. 


of  Schmalkalden,  tbe  main  credit  must  be  ascribed  Co  bis  nil- 
Judged  audadty  at  Che  openingj  and  his  dogged  persistei 
tbe  close.  As  a  soldier  be  must  rank  very  high.  Il  wa 
that  bis  being  emperor  lost  to  Spain  tbe  beat  light  horvee 
her  army.  At  every  crisis  he  waa  admirably  cool,  sectiog  a  truly 
royal  example  to  bis  men.  His  mettle  was  di^Uyed  wben  he 
was  attacked  on  Che  burning  sands  of  Trniia,  when  his  iioops 
were  driven  in  panic  from  Algieia,  when  in  spite  of  physii-al 
suffering  he  forded  the  Elbe  at  Mtlhlberg,  and  when  be  «is 
bombarded  by  Ihc  vastly  superica  Luiheian  artillery  under  t!ie 
walls  of  logolstodt.  When  bUmed  for  exposing  hirnsaU  on  iks 
last  occasion,  "  I  could  not  help  it,"  be  opologiiedi  "  «c  wse 
short  of  handi,  I  could  not  set  ■  bad  e sample."  Kevenfaiks 
be  was  by  oaCuce  timid.  Just  before  this  very  action  be  bad  i 
fit  of  trembling,  and  he  was  afraid  of  mice  and  ^ders_  The 
force  of  his  example  waa  not  confined  to  the  field.  UelabcbthcB 
wrote  from  Augsburg  in  ijjo  that  he  waa  a  moilel  of  ooBtinesca, 
temperance  and  moderation,  that  the  old  domestic  discij-Iia 
was  now  only  preserved  in  Ibe  imperial  bouseholii.  He  tcndes? 
loved  hia  wife,  whom  he  bad  married  for  pecuniary  and  tljploau::^ 
reaaons.  Of  his  two  wrll-luuwn  illegitlmaCc  childreTi,  Marg^nt 
was  bom  before  be  married,  and  Don  John  long  after  bis  w:it'i 
death,  but  be  felt  this  latter  to  be  a  child  of  ahajne.  Kis  acptkridT 
was  frequently  conCraaCed  with  the  universal  drunkcxmcss  of  ^ 
German  and  Flemiah  noblel,  which  he  earnestly  coadcma.' 
But  on  hia  ^petite  be  could  place  no  control,  in  ^lite  e^  ■J' 
ruinoua  effects  of  bis  Muttony  upon  his  health.  In  ftr^&s,  s.^ 
household,  and  in  hia  stable  he  was  simple  uid  Pcont^r-^^ 
.  He  loved  children,  Aowet^  animals  and  birds.     FrofeUKS* 


CHARLES  VI.— CHARLES  VII. 


SOMAN  EMPERORS! 

JctltnunuMd  Um,  wid  he  m*  ml  above  t  jskii  hluelf.  Ma(B 
and  medumial  JDvcnUoDs  greatly  incereMcd  him,  lod  in  Ula 
lilt  he  became  fond  i>f  reading.  He  Uket  hii  plwz  indeed  unong 
aullwri,  fat  be  dicUled  Uie  conmenlariB  on  liis  own  career. 
OC  miuic  be  possesttd  a  really  fine  kDomrlediEc,  and  his  high 
appccciation  of  Titian  ptovei  the  purity  t>I  Ui  (eding  lor  art. 
Tbe  little  collection  of  booki  and  pictore*  vbich  be  carried  to 
VluleiianindeioC  hia  taitea.  Cbarlet  «u  undeniably  plain. 
He  conleucd  that  he  was  by  nature  utfy,  but  that  la  arliUa 
utuaily  painted  him  ugUer  than  he  mu,  (liangcn  en  ictlng  him 
irere  agreeably  diiappoisted.  The  protruding  lomr  jaw  and 
the  thin  pale  face  were  redeemed  by  the  Gns  open  Inow  and 
the  bright  ipeaking  eyea.  He  waa,  moreover,  inll  made,  and 
in  youth  had  an  incotuparable  leg.  Above  all  no  man  could 
doubt  hiidignilyi  Ctaatleawucve^incliuiemperDE. 

BiBiJoa>aniv. — ftummfcnlii  di  OirltHiito,  ed,  by  Bana 
Kervya  de  Lellenbove  (BiuHtta.  lUa]  i  Umairt  wriilen  by  Charlei 
in  15S0.  and  Heating  mnewhat  fully  ol  the  _ye»is  IMJ-lJiS;  W, 

IN?),  an  EngM  3aH)c,  which  needi  upplcincntiiic  by  liter 
Aathohait;F.A.UiaiiB,S^aliUiliFran(iii3l1di  doHit-^inl 
(i  vola,  Parii,  1873)  lE,  Atmtlran|.  Tkt  Empmr  Cliaria  C.  {iviiIl, 

and  coltectW)  oT  dscuRwnli  bearing  on  the  rciEn:  H.  BiumEarten. 
GatkkUt  Karli  V.  (3  Vab.,  Slutliin.  iMs-1893),  very  full  but 
ts»i  G.  de  Leva.  SUtia  £icwmtmUla  4t  Carla  V. 

USa  (J  VOla..  VciriCe.  lMl-l8»'l-a<n>iB>r>LhiUiirv 
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GRAHLES  VL  (16SS-1740),  Roman  emperor,  wai  bem  on  the 
ist  ol  October  i6a$  at  Vienna.  He  wu  the  second  ion  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  1.  by  hii  third  marriage  with  Eleanoie,  daughter 
of  Philip  William  ol  I^eubutg,  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
When  the  Spaniih  branch  of  the  house  ol  Hlbaburg  became 
eitinct  in  17SO,  he  was  put  forward  u  tfae  lawful  heir  in  oppoii- 
tion  to  Philip  V.,  Ihe  Bourbon  10  whom  the  Spanith  dominions 
had  been  left  by  the  will  of  Charles  U.  of  Spain.  He  wu  pro- 
claimed at  Vienna  on  the  jgth  of  September  170J,  and  made 
his  way  to  Spain  by  the  Low  Counlrits.  En^nd  aitd  Lisbon, 
temainingtn^intill  1711,  mostly  In  CaiaJonu,  where  the  HabS' 
burg  party  was  ilcong.  Although  he  had  a  certain  tenacity  of 
purpose,  which  be  sbowcd  in  laler  Ule,  he  displayed  none  of  Ihe 
qualities  required  in  a  prince  who  had  to  gain  his  throne  by  the 
sword  [see  Spanish  Successeon,  W^         .      —  .... 


d  by  a 


It  be  would  a 


good  advice,  but  was  easily  eatwigeed  by  flattt 
on  his  weikneu  for  appealing  independent.  In  1708  he  was 
married  at  Barcelona  to  ElizabeLh  Cbtlstina  of  Brunswick- 
Wolftnbattel  (t69i-i7so),  a  Lutheran  princess  who  was  per-- 
suaded  to  accept  Roman  Catholicism  by  the  aisutHnces  of 
Protestant  divines  and  of  the  philosopher  Leibniu,  that  she 

On  the  death  of  his  cider  brother  Joseph  I.  on  the  17th  of  Apri] 
I7tr,  Charles  inherited  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  honse 
of  Mabsburg,  and  their  claims  on  the  Empire.  The  death  ol 
Jaseph  without  male  issue  had  been  foreseen,  and  Charles  had 

o  that  he  waa  aUowed  to  retain  Naples,  Sicily  and 


Milane 


lo  dedare  that  he 
Ibc  rights  of  his  famil] 
wu  persuaded  to  leavi 
brother  (on  the  17  th  0 


.of  SI 


:yled 


h  great  difficulty  that  ha 
s  alter  Ihe  death  of  hia 
11).     Only  the  emphatic 


duefi  foUowtd  hin  to  Viciuii.  aitd  Ihcsr  i 
fortunate  ioSucnce  on  his  mind.  Tbey  al 
arousing  hia  tnspklOBa  ol  the  loyally  ol  Prince  Eugene  at  the 

very  moment  when  the  prince's  splendid  victories  over  the  Turks 
had  led  to  the  p«ue  of  Patsanwiu  on  the  18  th  of  July  1 718,  and 
a  greet  eiieasiiui  of  the  Auatiian  dominions  eastward  Charles 
showed  an  enlightened,  though  tKit  always  successful,  inleiest 
in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  lits  subjects,  but  from  the  dale 
of  his  return  to  Germany  till  his  deatli  his  ruling  passion  wis  lo 
secure  his  inheritance  against  dismemberment.  As  early  as 
1713  he  had  begun  to  prepare  the  "  Pragma  lie  Sanetion  " 
which  was  lo  regulate  the  succession.-  An  only  son,  born  on  the 
ijih  of  April  1716,  died  in  infancy,  and  it  bettine  (he  object  of 
his  policy  lo  obtain  Ihe  recogm'tion  of  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa 
as  his  heiress.  He  nude  great  cwiccssions  to  obtain  bis  aim, 
and  embayed  on  conpltcated  diplomatic  negotiations.     Hta 

loat  aintoat  all  he  had  gained  by  the  peace  of  Paasaro- 


witE.     He  died  at  Vienn 
with  him  eiplied  the  male  line  ot  b 
an  admirable  reptescvtative  ef  the 
Habsburgs,  and  of  their  bdief  In  the 


house.  Charles  VL  was 
enadou)  ambition  of  Ihe 
own  "  august  greatnen  " 
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I  a  very  copious  bibliography. 
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daughter  of  John  SobieskI,  king  of  Poland.  He  was  I 
dtb  of  August  tOq?.  His  father  having  taken  the  side  of  Louis 
XIV.  of  France  in  the  Wat  of  Ibe  Spanish  Succes^on  (^t), 
Bavaria  waa  occupied  by  the  allies.  Chatlra  and  his  brother 
Clement,afterwartUarchbiahopof  Cologne,  were  carried  pTisohera 
to  Vienna,  and  were  educated  by  the  Jesuits  under  the  name  ol 
the  csunu  of  Wittelsbach.  When  his  father  was  mlored  to  hia 
tletlonte,  Chatlei  was  released,  and  in  t7r7  he  led  the  Bavarian 
contingent  of  the  imperial  army  which  served  under  Prince 
Eugene  against  the  Turks,  and  is  said  lo  have  distinguished 
himself  at  Belgrade.  On  the  ijth  of  September  1711  he  was 
betrolbcd  10  Maria  Amdia,  the  younger  of  the  two  orphan 
daughters  of  tfae  emperor  Joseph  I.  Her  uncle  Charles  VI. 
Insialcd  that  the  Bavarian  bouse  should  recognise  Ihe  Pragmatic 
Sanclion  which  established  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa  as  heireB 
of  Ihe  Hibsburg  dominions.  They  did  so,  but  with  secret  protests 
and  mental  reservations  of  their  rights,  which  were  designed  to 
render  the  recognition  valueless.  The  electors  of  Biviiia  had 
claims  on  the  poslessions  of  Ihe  Habsburgs  under  the  will  of 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  L,  who  died  in  1564. 

Chirtes  succeeded  his  father  on  Ihe  ifilh  of  February  xjl6. 
As  a  ruler  of  Bavaria,  ha  showed  a  vague  disposition  to  improve 
Ihe  condition  ot  his  subjects,  but  his  profuse  habits  and  his  efforts 
to  rival  the  splendour  of  Ihe  French  court  crippled  his  Gnancei. 
His  policy  was  one  o(  much  duplidly,  for  he  was  conilanlly 
endeavouifng  lo  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  emperor  while 
slipping  out  ot  his  obligation  to  accept  the  Ftngmalic  SsnctioD 
and  intriguing  to  secure  French  support  for  his  claims  whenever 
Charles  VL  shouh]  die.     On  heating  of  Ihe  emperor's  last  illneai, 

hsheiitance.  The  claim  was  advanced  immediilely  ader  the 
death  of  Charles  VL  on  the  loth  of  October  t74o-  Charles  Albeit 
now  entered  into  the  league  against  Maria  Theresa,  to  the  great 
misfortune  of  himseK  and  his  subjects.  By  the  help  ol  her  enemies 
he  was  dected  emperor  in  oppositkin  to  her  husband  Ftanns, 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  on  Ihe  i4<h  of  January  1741,  under  the 
lille  of  Charles  VII.,  and  was  crowned  at  Franklorl-on-MaiB 
on  the  uth  of  February.  But  as  his  army  had  been  neglected, 
hearasuiierlyiinabletortilst  the  Austrian  iioops.  While  he  was 
bdng  crowned  his ■  hereditary  dominions  (n  Bavaria  were  being 
overrun.  He  deactibed  himMK  at  attacked  by  siono  and  gout, 
ill,  without  money  or  land,  and  \a  distress  comparable  to  ihe 
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amtm  of  itb.    Done  tbt  Wat  ol  the  Aiu 

(f«)  be  wH  ■  mm  poppet  in  Ibe  hucb  ri  Inc  uu-iubuiu 

dugeiof  thevaihe  wuabk  tar»<nieihiicip^  Uuaich, 
in  I74J,  bat  had  iramcdiitdy  altmnnb  to  take  Bi^I  a^n. 
He  «  mlond  by  FraderiA  the  CfcU  in  Octobci  1 744.  bat  died 
mreMitat  Huoichoatbe  lothor  January  174;. 

S«  A.  vao  Aneth.  Ctntiflhf  >to*i  nimiu  (Vleima.  iM>- 
iSio):  and  P.  T.  HeifiL  Drr  iMUmiJuiclH  E^UtfUral  uai  lit 
KiIWhU  KtrU  VII.  (MuDkh,  1877). 

CHARLES  I.  (itea-1644).  hinc  ol  Great  Britain  a>d  Irdaitd, 
ucoDd  len  of  Jamei  L  and  Anne  of  Deaoatk,  wai  born  M 
Dunfcnnlioe  on  the  t(i(hof  Novtmba  iAocl  At  his  baptim  he 
wai  cnated  duJu  of  Albany,  and  M  the  lAth  of  Jasnaiy  i6os 
duke  of  York.  Id  161 1,  by  the  death  of  bii  elder  brothec  Heniy, 
he  became  heii-appatent,  and  wai  created  piince  of  Walea  cm  the 
jrd  of  November  161(1.  In  i6»  h(  took  iq>  warmly  [be  came 
of  hiiiiiln  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  andin  1(11 1  bedelended  Bacon. 
uijnl  hit  infiuence  to  prevent  the  chanceltoi'i  degradation  from 
the  pemge.  The  prince'a  marriage  with  Uk  infaata  htaria, 
daugbler  of  Fliilip  111.  of  Spam,  had  been  lor  lome  time  the 
lubjecl  of  negotiation,  Jamci  detiring  to  obuin  through  Spaniik 
iuppart  the  reititution  ol  hii  lOn-ln-Uw,  Frederick,  10- the 
Palilioite;  and  in  i6ij  Charles  wu  pRiuaded  by  Buckingham, 
who  now  obtained  a  completeuccDdancyovn  him  in  opposition 
la  wiser  sdvisen  and  the  king's  own  wishes,  10  make  a  secret 
expedition  himself  10  Spajn.  put  an  end  to  aH  fomalities,  and 
bring  home  his  mistress  himaelf :  "  a  gallant  and  brave  thing 
la  Hs  Highness."  "  Slccnie  "  and  "  Baby  Charles,"  as  James 
called  them,  started  os  Ihe  ijlh  of  February,  arriving  at  Pah* 
on  the  list  and  at  Madrid  on  the  7th  of  htarch.  MhcR  they 
assumed  the  unromaniic  names  at  Mr  Smith,  and  Mr  Brown. 
They  found  the  Spanish  court  by  no  means  enthusia<ic  for  the 
marriage'  and  the  priqcess  hersell  averse.  The  prince's  im- 
mediate conventoti  vras  eapectcd,  snd  a  com[Jeto  religious 
tderance  for  the  Roman  Catbolici  in  En^and  demanded.  Jamn 
engaged  to  allow  the  intanu  the  tight  of  public  worship  and  to 
use  hii  influence  to  modify  Uie  law,  but  Charlea  himsell  went 
much  further.  He  promised  the  slteralioc  ol  the  penal  laws 
within  three  yean,  conceded  the  education  of  the  childm  '  ~ 
the  mother  till  the  age  of  twelve,  and  urtdertook  10  listen  to  1 
infanta's  priests  in  maticn  ol  religion,  signing  the  maniige 
oonlraet  on  the  ajth  of  July  i6jj.  The  Spanish,  ho«( 
not  trust  to  words,  and  Charles  was  informed  thai  his  w 
only  follow  him  to  England  when  these  promises  were  e 
Moreover,  they  had  no  intention  whatever  of  aiding  the  FtotHlant 
Frederick.  Meanwhile  fiuckin^m,  incensed  at  the  failure  f>f 
the  expedition,  had  quarrelled  with  the  grandeci,  and  Charlea 
left  Madrid,  landing  at  Portsmouth  en  the  sth  of  October,  to 
joy  of  the  people,  to  whom  the  proposed  aUiaoct  wu  odi 
He  now  with  Buckingham  urged  James  to  make  war  on  Sp 
and  in  Deccmba  1614  signed  a  maniate  treaty  with  Henri 
Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  In  April  Charles 
declared  solenuily  to  the  pariiament  that  in  cue  of  his  maniaie 
toa  Roman  Cathiriic  princess  no  concessions  should  be  gri 
ncusanlB,l>utihnewereinScpicmber  16)4  deUberaielypTomiaed 
by  Jamri  ind  Charles  in  a  secret  ailicle,  the  first  Instance  of  the 

duplidty  and  deception  practised  by  Charles  in  de 

parliament  and  the  nation.  The  Fiench  on  their 
to  astiii  in  Mantfeld't  expedition  for  the  recoveiy  of  the 
Palatinate,  but  Louis  in  October  rrfuscd  to  allow  the  men  to  paas 
through  Fiance;  and  the  army,  without  pay  or  ptovisiona, 
dwindled  away  in  Holland  to  nDihing. 

On  the  ijlh  of  March  161s  Charles  I,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
by  the  death  of  bis  lather,  and  on  the  ist  of  May  he  was  married 
by  pnay  to  HcnrieiU  Maria.  He  received  her  at  Canterbury 
on  the  13th  of  June,  and  on  the  iSih  bis  Gnt  parliament 
assembled.  On  the  day  oT  his  marriage  Charies  had  given  direct 
tlons  that  the  prosecutions  of  tlie  Roman  Catholics  should  cease, 
but  he  now  declared  his  Inteiuion  <rf  enforcing  the  laws  against 
them,  and  demanded  subsidies  for  carrying  on  the  war  against 
>HM.  USS.  CcMm.  II  Rep.  app.  PL  [v.  11. 
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Spain.  Tlw  Comraoas,  bsOFiKr,  mpOBded  caUIy.  Charles  had 
luit  ihipt  to  Louia  XIII.  to  be  used  against  the  Pmroanis  at 
LaRochelle.  and  the  Commons  were  not  aware  o(  the  rabtcrfuga 
and  fictjtioda  delays  intended  to  prevent  their  employment. 
The  Protestant  (eelhigs  of  the  Cwnmons  were  alio  aroused  by  the 
king's  support  of  the  royal  chaplain,  Rkhird  Montagn.  who  hid 
repadlaled  Calvinistic  doctrine.  They  only  voted  snail  sams, 
"  nonlheslateof  leUgfOnand  leflectingnpon 
Buckingham,  whotn  they  deemed  responsible  for  tb  '  " 
Mnns(eld'sB»peditioB,al  the  same  lime  demandingcc 
whom  they  could  trust.  Pariiament  wis  acesrdiiigfy  di 
'■yCharlesonlbeiithof  August.  He  hoped  that  giealer  sncces 
ibnod  would  persuade  the  Commons  Ic  be  moee  generous. 
On  the  8th  of  SeiMember  161;  he  made  Ibe  nniyot  Southampton 
with  the  Dutefa  ■fl*'***  ^lain.  and  sent  en  expedition  10  Cadif 
underSir  Edward  Cedl.  which,  hDwerer.  was  a  failnc.  Inarderto 
make  himself  iDd(i>eadeBt  of  pailiainent  he  attended  to  raise 
the  crows  jewels  in  Holland,  and  to  dimintsh  the 
opposition  in  the  Commons  he  excluded  the  chief  leadeis  bf 
ippointing  them  aherias.  When  the  second  puHatnent  met, 
uwevei,  on  the  Ml  o(  February  iGit,  the  opposilioB,  led  by  Sit 
|iAn  EUoI,  was  more  determined  than  before,  and  their  attack 
vas  concentnled  upon  Buckingham.  On  tlte  19th  of  March. 
Charles,  calling  the  CoramiHU  into  his  presence,  accuied  them  of 
leadinghim  into  the  war  and  <rf  taking  advantage  of  his  diSctdlia 
"  I  pray  you  not  to  he  deceived," 
iry  way,  nor  'lis  not  a  way  to  deal 
Remember  Ihat  pariiamenll  are  altogethes-  la  ay 
for  theit  calling,  sitting,  and  dissolulion;  therefore  u  I 
le  fruits  of  them  good  or  evil,  they  ait  to  contimie  or  not  10 
Charles,  however ,  was  worsted  in  several  toUiaoBS  with  tW 
]uses,wilh  a  csnsequenl  loss  ol  influence  He  was  oUiged 
:  peera  to  set  at  liberty  Thoma*  Honwd,  earl  of  Anndtl, 

earl  of  Bristol,  whom  he  had  attempted  Jo  eidude  from  pariia- 
ment, while  the  Commons  compelled  him.  with  a  threat  of  doing 
nobusiness,tolibeiate  Eliot  andDigges,  the  managers  of  Buckingr 
ham's  hnpeadimcnt,  whom  he  had  imprisoned.  Finally  in  June 
the  CtaimaiB  answered  Oiariei's  demand  for  money  by  a  re- 
monstrance asking  for  Buckingham's  dismissal,  which  they 
derided  must  precede  the  grant  o[  supply.  They  claimed  cespoo- 
sibk  minlslen,  while  Charies  ronlideied  hinuelf  the  executive 
and  the  scde  and  unfettered  judge  of  the  necessties  of  the  state. 
Accordingly  on  the  I  jlh  Charies  dissolved  the  parliamenl. 

The  king  was  now  in  great  need  of  money.  He  was  at  w» 
with  Spabi  and  hadpnnniied  to  pay  £]a,oooa  month  to  Christian 
IV.  of  Denmark  in  support  of  the  Protestant  campaign  ra 
Germany.  To  these  necessilies  waa  now  added  a  war  liih 
France,    Charles  had  never  kept  bis  promise  concerning  the 

the  31st  of  July  1676  he  ordered  all  her  French  attendants  to  be 
'expelled  fmn  Whitehall  and  sent  back  to  France,  At  (he  sa.Tie 
time  several  French  ships  carrying  contraband  goods  to  the 
Spanish  Nelheriinds  were  seiad  by  English  warships.  On  the 
17th  of  June  16)7  Buckingham  with  a  brge  expedition  sailed  ti 
the  file  of  Rt  to  relieve  La  Rocbelle,  then  besieged  by  the  forres 
oILouisXIll.  Ihonihlhesuccejsof  the  French  Pnjteatants-ii 
an  object  much  detired  in  En^aitd,  Buckingham's  unpopulaTitv 
prevented  support  being  given  to  the  expedition,  artd  the  dc^ 
returned  to  Plymouth  on  the  nth  ot  November  cnmpletcir 
defeated.  Meanwhile  Charfe*  had  endeavoured  to  get  the  monrT 
refused  10  him  by  parliament  by  means  of  a  forced  loan,  dis- 
missing Chief  Justice  Crewe  (or  declining  lo  support  its  lepiliij 
and  hnprisoning  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  of^Knitioti  tor  rt- 
fusing  to  subscribe  to  it.  Tliese  summary  measures,  howere 
only  brought  a  small  sam  into  the  treasury.  On  tlic  and  .i 
Jsnuaiy  tOiS  (!harla  ordered  the  rdease  of  aU  the  persB 
imprisoned,  and  on  the  ijtb  of  March  mmmoiwd  h^  thcc 

Instead  of  relieving  the  king's  neressiries  the  CoDitrwiu  ir? 
mediately  proceeded  to  discuss  the  eonslilutional  positicm  a; 
to  formulate  the  Petition  of  fti^t,  mtudding  taiatiosi  withns 


ENGLAND) 

coDMnt  oF  putiaOKnt,  ubitniy  ud  illec*]  lapdioiunent, 
coupidiaiybiUcdiigiiiprinUhauaa.uulniBitiilUir.  Clurit*, 
oa  Ibc  ul  of  Miy,  fini  demaadHl  that  they  ibould  "  ml  on  hi* 
n:nl  mrd  uxl  pronuK."  Hb  obtiined  ao  opioion  Irhii  Ibe 
Jndgo  that  the  uctptuia  ol  the  pclitiiHi  vould  not  alwJuWly 
picdude  in  cetUis  caia  imptBocmenls  villiout  ihoTins  ciuH, 
mod  illci «  futile  endeavour  to  avoid  an  Kccptancx  by  retumiag 
aa  ambiguous  araver  vhich  only  exasperated  the  Codudou,  be 
^ve  hia  copamt  on  the  7th  oE  June  in  the  luU  and  uaual  iorm- 
Chirls  mv  oblained  his  lubaidies,  but  do  leal  lettlement  was 

unlncDdJy  as  bdoie.  Tbey  proceeded  to  lemonstrate  against  his 
BDvenment  aud  against  his  support  oE  Buckingham^  and  denied 
hit  light  to  (amuige  and  poundage.  Accordin^y,  on  the  ittthof 
June  they  were  proroKued.  New  diiastera  befeU  Charles,  in  ihe 
assassination  of  Buckingham  and  in  Ibe  failure  «[  the  fnsti 
tipedition  sent  to  lU.  In  January  1619  the  parilanient  le- 
si  by  the  BMClion  o(  ((,(■-■----•-■--    -■ 
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g  forbidden  the  dei 
,  nncemiog  Calvinistic  and  Am 
the  liiler  of  which  the  pailtanient  desiied  to  s  _ . 
they  were  diseussing  these  matten,  on  the  ind  o(  Maich  1619, 
the  kiug  oidcnd  them  to  adjourn,  but  amidst  a  socne  of  grea-t 
eidtenvnt  the  speaker.  Sir  John  Finch,  was  bdd  down  in  hil 
chair  and  the  dDois  were  locked,  whilst  raidutioniagauist  ionDvi' 
tions  inteli^unanddedaring  those  who  levied  or  |iaid  tonnage  and 
poundage  enemies  to  their  country  wen  passed.  Parliwntnt  was 
inunediarely  dissolved,  and  Charles  imprisoned  nine  members, 
tcaderscd  the  opposition,  Eliot,  Holies,  Strode.  Selden.  VaLentine. 
Ci>ryton,Hrynian,Hobart  and  Long,  his' 
ally  sbown  in  the  esse  of  Eliot,  the  n 
opponents,  who  died  in  the  Tower  of  c 
years  of  dose  and  unhealthy  cooGnenient, 
Charles  refuted  to  give  up  to  his  family. 

For  eleven  years  Charges  ruled  nithnut  parhameots  and  with 
some  success.  Then  seemed  no  nuon  to  think  that  "  that 
l»ise,"  to  use  Land's  expression  conccruDg  partiamenU,  would 
ever  be  heard  again  by  those  then  living.  A  revcDue  of  about 
^fiiS,ooo  was  obtained  by  enlorclog  the  payment  of  toiaage  and 
poundage,  and  while  avoiding  the  tajies,  loans,  and  benevoknces 
forbidden  by  Ibe  pelilion  of  right,  by  monopolies,  fines  for 
kwghthood,  and  for  pretended  encroachments  on  the  royal 
domains  and  forests,  which  enabled  the  king  to  meet  expenditure 
at  bnme.  In  Ireland,  Chariea,inorder  to  get  mone^,  had  granted 
Ibe  Graces  in  i6ig,  coacEding  tecuiiiy  of  title*  of  mote  than 
■ijity  years'  standing,  and  a  toon  modeiau  oathof  allepaoce  for 
the  Roman  Calha1iC9,tagetherwith  the  leoundatioaoftheshilling 
'      '  'it  cburch.     He  continued,  bowevet,  to 


inian  dociiinci. 
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pretext  of  invalid  tj' 
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tinguished  the  historic  loy^ty  of  the  dty  <rf  London,  which 
brncefofth  steadily  favoured  the  parliamentary  cause,  jn  ifijj 
Wentwortfa  had  been  sent  to  Ireiaud  to  establish  a  medieval 
ipoDBrthy  and  get  money,  and  bis  success  in  organization  seemed 
gnat  enough  to  justify  the  attempt  to  extend  the  system  to 
England.     Charles  at  the  same  lime  restricted  his  foreign  policy 

further  which  he  engaged  in  a  series  of  numerous  and  mutually 
destructive  negotiations  with  GusUvus  Adol[Aus  and  with 
SpQJn,  finally  making  peace  with  Spain  on  the  5lh  of  November 
1630,  Ml  agreement  which  was  followed  dd  the  md  of  January 
163T  by  a  further  secret  treaty,  the  two  king)  binding  (hniudva 
to  make  war  on  the  Dutch  and  partition  their  tertilories.  A 
ootaUa  feature  of  this  agreement  was  that  while  in  Charles's 
portion  Roman  Calbolicism  was  to  be  tolerated,  there  was  no 
gutnmut  for  Ibe  security  of  ProtataotinD  in  the  territory  to  be 
««led  te  Spain. 

In  t6n  Cbatls  levied  ship-money  from  the  scapoil 


the  incitue  of  the  navy,  and  io  163s  tht  tat  was  exmded  to 

the  inland  couotie*.  wbitji  amused  c«oside>able  opposition.  In 
Fehtuary  itjj  Charktobtainedaooiriiiian  Infavouiof  hit  claims 
from  the  fudget,  and  in  i6]S  the  great  Hampden  case  wai  dcdded 
in  his  favour.  The  apparent  success,  however,  of  Charles  was 
imperilled  by  the  genoal  and  gniwiog  lewn  tment  aroused  by  his 
exactions  and  whole  policy,  and  this  again  was  muU  compared 
with  the  fears  exdLed  by  the  king's  attitude  towards  religion  and 
Pmlestanlism.  He  supported  sealously  Laud's  rigid  Anglican 
orthodoxy,  his  compulsory  introduction  of  unwricome  ritual,  and 
his  nanow,  intalerant  and  despotic  policy,  which  was  marked  by 
several  savage  proaecutioni  and  seoiencet  io  Che  Star  Chamber, 
drove  numbeo  of  modeiale  frotestant*  out  of  the  Church  into 
Presbyteiianism,  and  created  an  icteote  feeling  of  boslilily  to  the 
government  throughoul  the  coontty.  Cbarlea  further  increased 
the  popular  fears  on  the  subject  of  religion  by  his  welcome  given  to 
Pansani.  the  pope's  agent,  in  1634,  who  endeavoutcd  unsuccess- 
fully to  reconcile  the  two  churches,  and  afterwards  to  George 
Conn,  papal  agent  at  the  court  of  Henrietta  Maria,  while  the 
favour  shown  by  the  king  to  these  was  contraited  with  the  severe 
sentenca  passed  upoD  the  Puritans. 

The  same  imprudent  neglect  of  the  hatioual  sentiment  was 
pureDcd  io  Scotland.  Charles  bad  already  made  powerful 
enemis  there  by  a  declaration  annouDcing  the  arbitrary  revoca- 
tion of  fonuet  church  estates  to  the  crown.  On  theiSlhof  June 
i6jj  be  wa*  erowned  at  Edinburgh  with  full  Angb'can  ceremonial, 
which  kst  him  the  hearts  of  numbers  of  his  Scottish  subjects  and 
aroused  hostility  to  his  government  in  parliamenL  After  his 
return  to  England  he  gave  further  oflence  by  ordenng  the  use 
of  the  surplice,  by  his  appointment  of  Archbisbc^  Spotiswood 
as  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  by  introducing  other  hish<^  into 
the  privy  council.  In  1636  the  new  Bcali  e]  Csiufu  was  issued 
by  the  king's  authority,  ordering  the  communion  table  10  be 
placed  at  the  east  eiid,  mjcdning  confession,  and  declarin 


y  who  ol 
prayer-book.  The  latter  ws 
Dctober  1636,  but  it  did  no 
It  wsslntensdy  disliked  b 
A  tint  followed  its  hut  uj     ' 


though  informal  govemmeni 

tbdr  religion  to  the  death 

promised  to  enforce  the  cam 
and  legal  way,"  and  sent  the 
The  latter,  however, 
populaiily  with  all  pai 
yielded  everything,  1 
subjects  to  their  silegiaoce. 


irdcred  to  be  used  on  the  iHtb  of 
.t  arrive  in  Scotland  till  Uay  163;. 
•olh  sn  "popish"  and  a*  Englisb. 
in  St  Giles'  cathedral  on  the  ijrd  of 
enforce  ii  on  the  lolb  oE  September 
ince*  and  by  the  ettabltshinent  of 

il  Scotland.  In  163S  the  national 
ing  those  that  signed  it  to  defend 
b,  and  was  taken  by  large  numben 
he  country.  Chaila  now  drew  back, 
nons  and  prayer-book  only  in  a  "  fair 
le  marquis  of  Hamilton  a*  a  mediator, 
eak  and  incapable  man,  desirous  of 

ibtaining  tbe  return  ol  Charles's 
rbe  anembly  met  at  Glasgow  on 
L  spite  of  Hamilton's  opposition 
Immediatdy  proceeded  to  judge  the  bisho|».  On  the  ailh 
HamU  Ion  dissolved  It.  but  it  continued  to  sit,  deposed  the  bishop* 
and  re-eatablished  Frcsbyterianism.  The  rebellion  bad  nnw 
begun,  and  an  appeal  to  arms  alone  could  deckle  tbe  quand 
between  Charles  and  his  aubjecls.  On  the  iBlh  of  May  1639 
be  arrived  at  Berwick  with  a  small  and  ill-iiained  force,  this 
beginning  whal  b  known  as  the  first  Bishops'  War;  but  being 
confroBlcd  by  tbe  Scottish  army  at  Duns  Law,  he  was  compelled 
to  sign  the  treaty  of  Berwick  on  tbe  i8th  of  June,  which  provided 

king  of  the  royal  castles,  leferring  all  qnettians  to  a  general 
aisemUyand  a  parliament.  When  the  ascmbly  met  it  abolished 
qnscopacy,  but  Chatlti,  whoim  tbe  jid.  of  August  had  returned 
to  Whitehall,  refused  his  consent  to  this  and  to  other  mcixnres 
proposed  by  the  Scottish  parliament.  His  eiticme  financial 
necesaitie*,  and  the  pioBpecl  ol  renewed  hostilities  with  the  Scotx, 
now  moved  Cbariei.  at  the  Instigation  of  SlraSord,  who  in 
September  bad  left  Ireland  to  become  tbe  kins'!  chief  adtter. 
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■nd  on  tbe  ijth  of  A[«fl  1640  ibe  9»n  FuUunoit  (ucmbled. 
But  on  iu  discusiing  grievancd  bcfoic  granting  mppti«  aid 
BnalJy  Kiining  lubsidia  till  pa«  vu  made  with  (he  Scoti,  it 
mi  dissolved  on  the  fCh  of  May.  Chuln  returned  once  moie 
to  meanjiei  of  repreniotij  and  on  the  10th  imprisoned  some  of 
the  London  aldermen  who  refused  to  lend  money.  He  pr^iand 
for  var^  Kraplng  together  vhat  money  be  could  and  obtaining 
a  grant  through  StiaSoid  fnnn  Iieland.  His  poaition,  however, 
was  hopekss;  faia  forces  were  totally  undisciplined,  and  Che 
Scots  were  supported  by  the  paiLiamentaty  opposition  in  £nglADd . 
On  the  ?otb  of  August  the  Scot!  croned  tfae  Tweed,  be^nning 
the  so-called  Mcond  Bisbopa'  Wu,  defeated  the  \aBs't  army 
at  Newbum  00  the  igth,  and  lubMiguetilly  occupied  Newcastle 
indDuiham.  ChaHea  at  this  junctuK.eii  the  94th of  September, 
lummoncd  a  great  council  of  the  peers;  ukI  on  the  ant  ol 
Ocloberaccssaticjnof  arms  waiagreoi  toby  the  treaty  of  Ripon, 
the  Scots  receiving  £850  a  day  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army, 
and  further  negotiations  beinK  transferred  to  London,    On  the 

Such  was  the  final  issueof  Charles's  attempt  to  govern  witbout 
pBrli amenta— Scotland  in  triumphant  rcbdiion.  Ireland  only 
wailinEfor  a  aignal  to  rise,  and  in  England  the  parliament  revived 
with  almost  irresistible  strength,  in  spite  ol  the  king,  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  alone.    At  this  great  crisis,  which  would  indeed 


and  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  crown,  resisted  all  encroach- 
ments on  the  eiecUtive  by  the  parliament  by  legal  and  con- 
Ililutional  meani,  which  were  probably  ample,  and  in  CMC  of 
Becessity  have  imicaled  to  the  loyalty  of  the  nation  ta  tupport 
him  in  armsi  ot  he  might  have  waived  liia  rights,  and,  acknow- 
ledging the  Diistikes  ol  his  paat  administntion.  have  united 
with  Lhe  puiianent  and  created  once  more  that  union  of  interests 
and  sentiment  of  the  monarchy  with  the  nation  which  had  made 
England  so  powerful.  Chules,  however,  pretended  to  do  both 
simultaneously  or  by  turns,  and  thetefore  accomplished  neither. 
The  illegally  imprisoned  member!  of  the  last  parliament;  now 
'  '    '  :  sense  of  their  wrangs,  were  set  tree  to  stimulate 


the- 


nthent 


mibly. 


a  Charles's  double  statecraft,  however,  the  series  of  ioddenu 
which  terminated  the  career  of  the  great  Straflont  form  the  moat 
terrible  example.  Strafford  had  come  to  London  in  November, 
having  been  assured  by  Charles  that  be  "  should  not  suffer  in  his 
person,  honour  or  fortune,"  but  was  impeached  and  thrown  into 
the  Towet  almost  immediately.  Charles  took  no  steps  In  Under 
the  progress  of  the  proceedings  against  hin,  but  entered  into 
schemes  for  uting  him  by  bringing  up  as  army  to  London,  and 
this  step  eu^ietattd  Straflotd's  enemiei  and  added  new  leat  to 
the  priHecudon.  On  the  J3rd  of  April,  after  the  passing  of  the 
■tt^nder  by  the  Commons,  he  repealed  to  Stnflord  his  former 
assurances  of  pntsctlon.  On  the  ist  of  May  be  appealed  to 
the  Lords  to  spare  his  life  and  be  satisfied  with  rendoing  him 
iaonpable  of  holding  olbce.  On  the  md  he  nude  an  attempt 
to  sciu  the  Tower  by  force.  On  the  loth,  yielding  to  the 
queen's  feinand  to  the  mob  surging  round  his  palace,  hesgned 
his  dcath.wiriant.  "  If  my  awn  peison  only  were  in  danger,"  he 
declared  to  the  coundl.  "  I  would  gladly  vcnlme  it  to  save  my 
Lord  Stiallord't  life;  but  ledng  my  wife,  children,  all  my 

On  the  nth  he  sent  to  the  peers  a  petition  for  Strafford's  life, 
the  force  ot  which  was  completely  annulled  by  the  strange  po«- 
acript:  "  If  he  must  die,  it  were  t  charity  to  reprieve  him  until 
Saturday."  This  tragic  surrender  of  his  great  and  devoted 
servant  left  an  indelible  atain  upon  the  Ung'a  character,  and  be 
lived  to  repent  it  bitterly.  One  cf  hfs  last  admonitions  to  the 
prince  ot  Wales  was  "  never  10  give  way  to  the  punishment 
of  any  for  their  iailhful  service  to  the  Cfowo."  It  waa  regarded 
by  Charles  as  the  caide  of  his  own  subsequent  mistortuna, 
and  on  tbt  scaSold  lhe  remembrance  ot  It  disturbed  his  own  last 
BMomts.    The  surrender  of  Strafford  was  followed  by  antha 


stnpendous  concenioii  by  Chatlea,  the  sirrmder  of  his  ti^t 
to  diuolve  the  puliunent  without  i ts own  consent , and  the  pariia- 
ment  immediately  proceeded,  with  Charles's  consent,  to  sweep 
■way  the  star-cbamber,  high  commission  and  other  citra-ltgal 
conrts,  and  all  eitra.paiiianieB1aty  taution.  t^uilies,  however, 
did  not  remain  long  a  con^iently  in  the  yieldiiig  unod.  In 
June  1641  he  engaged  hi  a  second  army  plol  (or  bringioE  up  Ibe 
forces  to  London,  and  on  the  10th  cj  August  he  set  out  for 
Scotland  In  order  to  obtain  the  Soottiah  army  against  the 
parliament  in  England;  this  plan  waa  obviously  tloomed  to 
failure  and  was  interrupted  by  anotlier  appeal  la  fivce.  the  so- 
called  Incident,  at  which  Chariea  was  suspected  (in  all  prob- 
ability unjustly)  ot  having  connived,  conosting  in  an  attempt 
to  kidnap  and  murder  ArgyU,  Hamilton  and  Lanark,  with  whoa 
hewas  ncgotialing.  Charles  bad  abo^qiartntly  been  intriguing 
with  Irish  Roman  Catholic  lords  for  military  Itoip  in  return 
for  concesraons,  and  he  was  auspected  of  oolni^dty  is  the  Irish 
itbelbon  which  now  broke  out.  He  left  Scotland  ukAc  dis- 
crediied  than  eva,  having  by  bis  concesaions  nikde,  to  use 
Hyde's  words,  "  a  pMfect  deed  of  gift  of  th«t  kingdom,"  and 
without  gaining  any  advantage. 

Charles  returned  to  Londeo  on  the  3;ih  of  November  1&41  and 
wu  immediately  confronted  by  the  Gcand  Remonstrance 
(passedoB  the  iind),inwhich, after  reciting  the  chief  pointaof  the 
king's  nisgovHuneni,  the  parliament  denunded  (he  appoint- 
ment of  acceptable  ministen  and  the  consiiiuliDa  ol  u  assembly 
of  divines  to  settle  tbereligioDs  question.  On  the  3nd  ol  January 
1641  Chatis  gave  office  m  the  opponlion  raemben  Colepepa 
and  Fslkland,  lod  at  the  sane  time  Hyde  left  the  i^ipositian 
par^  ta  serve  the  king.  Charles  promised  to  lake  no  serious 
step  without  their  advice.  Neveriheleas,  entirely  wiihoot  theii 
knowledge,  ihnmgh  the  InflucDce  of  the  queen  vhosc  impeach- 
ment was  intended,  Charles  on  the  4ih  made  the  tuh  nod  fata] 
attempt  to  seise  with  an  armed  ioire  the  £ve  members  of  the 
Commons,  Pym,  Hampden,  Holies,  Hesitrige  and  Sttodc,  whoni, 
together  with  Mandeville  <if  trmrds  earl  of  Mancbesta)  in  the 
Lords,  he  had  impeached  of  high  treason.  Ko  English  aovereign 
ever  had  (or  has  since  that  time)  penetrated  into  the  House  ol 
Commons.  So  complete  andflogranta  vioLal  ion  of  portiatDenlaFT 
f  ibrtties,  and  on  appeal  90  crude  and  faring  to  brute  force,  could 
only  be  JuttiEed  by  comiriete  success;  but  the  court  pltia  had 
been  betrayed,  and  were  known  to  the  offending  menbcta,  ^n, 
by  order  of  the  House,  bad  taken  refuge  in  the  city  before  tlie 
king's  arrival  with  the  soldiers.  Charlcs.on  entering  iJk  House. 
found  "  the  Irirds  fiowti,"  and  returned  baffled,  havtng  Ihnwn 
away  the  Usl  chance  of  ■  peaceful  settlement  (sec  LENiBAit, 
Wiluah).  The  next  day  Charles  waa  equally  unsuccessful  in 
obtaining  their  surrender  in  the  dty.  "  The  king  bad  the  wont 
day  in  London  yesterday."  wrote  a  spectator  of  ttie  scene,  "  that 
ever  he  had,  Ha  ptofic  crying  'privilege  of  pacUoinest '  by 
thousands  and  prayed  Cod  to  tunt  the  heart  of  the  king,  shutting 
up  their  shops  and  standing  at  their  doors  with  swortis  and  hal- 
berds." >  Cbitheioth,  smidst  general  msnilestationsofhostiliiy. 
C^urlaleft  Whitehall  to  prepare  for  wsr,  destined  never  to  rctors 
tiU  he  was  brought  back  by  his  victorious  enemies  t»  die. 

Several  months  followed  qxnt  in  matxruvres  u  obtain  the 
control  of  the  forces  and  in  ■  paper  war  of  controversy.  On  Ibe 
sjrd  of  April  Charles  wu  refused  entry  into  Hull,  and  on  the 
ind  of  June  the  parliament  sent  to  him  the  "  Nineteen  rmpo- 
sitions,"  claiming  the  whole  sovereignly  and  gDVemment  tat  the 
parliament  .including  the  choice  of  the  ministers,  the  judges  a»d 
the  CDDttol  of  the  army,  and  the  execution  of  IhelawaagiiiHi  the 
Roman  CathoEct.  The  military  events  of  the  war  are  described 
in  the  arlide  GlEAT  Reoelijot'.  On  the  smd  of  August  the 
king  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  on  the  a^rd  of 
October  he  fought  the  indcdsivi  battle  of  Edgthill,  occupyist 
Oiford  and  advancing  ss  fat  Bs  Bientlord.  ft  seemed  posMl.K 
that  the  war  might  immediately  be  ended  by  Chattes  pencrtnt  i:* 
to  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  position  snd  occupying  London,  be: 
be  drew  back  on  the  rjth  of  Novenbei  before  the  parliaiuciil*:: 
force  at  Tumham  Gieen.  and  avoided  a  dcci^ve  contet. 

>  Hut  liSS.  Omm.:    MSS.iifLtriUvilatailtBtBMlitM.ui. 
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Kut)'ur(i(>4j)aiiothucunpaign,  tar  ninoandiii£  ituUsd  of 
pcMtnttng  LntoLondon^lwproJcclcd.  N?wc«ttlc  HUd  Hopton 
wen  to  adviiicB  Iram  the  north  sod  t/nl,  idie  Ihc  IiHtb  ud 
■ouih  binks  oi  Ihe  rivn  below  lie  dty,  dstroy  iu  ccmmcru, 
■ndcornbinevUhChwIeiitOifaid.  ThcniyHt>tlDicc,hoHevei, 
in  tpjtcoEvicloHF»nt  AdwaJtoDMav(JuDe301h}itidRDundmy 
Down  (July  ijlh),  did  not  luccxed  in  comhiiuiig  with  Clurtc*, 
Newcaiilc  in  the  norib  being  kcpi  b>ck  by  Ibe  EoEleni  Awocla- 
tion  ind  tbe  pmenie  dI  Ihc  enemy  U  Hull,  and  U<9ton  in  thg 
wett  being  deUined  by  their  lucceuf  ut  holding  out  >t  Plymcuth. 
Being  loo  wsk  (0  attempt  inylhing  alone  agsinit  Londoa, 
Cbirlci  miiched  10  beiiege  Cloucestei,  Essei  lotlowiog  him  ud 
relieving  the  place.  SubieqiieiilJy  (he  rival  lorco  fought  the 
indecisive  6nt  battle  of  Newbuiy,  and  Chailes  failed  in  pnveol- 
iag  tbs  return  of  Etaea  la  LoodDD.  Meanwhile  on  the  ill  ol 
Febnuiy  the  puliaiDBut  had  aubmitted  proposal)  to  Charlet 
at  Oilord,  but  the  tKgotlationa  ome  lo  nothiug,  and  Charles'! 
unwiic  ittenpt  at  the  Hme  lime  to  iiir  up  a  riling  in  hia  lavout 
Id  the  dty,  known  at  Waller'*  Plot,  injuitd  hiicauK  coiuiderably. 
He  once  mOR  turned  fur  hdp  to  Ireland,  where  the  (euatian  of 
the  campaign  against  the  rebel*  «u  agreed  upoD  on  the  15th  of 
September  164J,  and  Mvetal  English  legineat)  became  tbereby 
■vailable  for  emptoyment  by  the  king  in  Eacland.  Charie*  also 
uxepted  the  pn^nsa!  for  bringing  over  loeo  Irish.  On  iheimd 
ef  Jawiaiy  1644  the  king  opened  the  rival  paiUameDt  atOiford. 

The  ""■j-'t"  of  1644  begaa  far  Isi  fivouiably  forCharles 
than  the  two  last,  piiodpally  owing  to  the  alliance  now  made 
between  the  Scots  aad  the  parliament,  ihe  parliament  taking  the 
Sdemn  League  and  Covenant  on  the  35th  oI  September  164J, 
and  the  Scottish  attny  crcBiing  the  bonier  on  the  igih  ol  January 
1644.  No  attempt  wa*  this  year  made  againit  London,  ud 
Kupeil  was  sent  to  Newcastle's  succour  in  the  north,  where  the 
great  disaster  of  Maiston  Moor  on  the  ind  of  July  ruined  Charles's 
last  chances  in.  that  quarter.  Meanwhile  Charles  himself  bad 
defeated  Waller  at  Cropredy  Bridge  on  Iho  19th  ol  June,  and  he 
■ubaequently  followed  Euei  to  the  west,  compelling  the  surrender 
of  Essci's  bfantty  at  Loatwithiel  on  the  ind  of  September. 
With  an  ill-timed  leniency  be  allowed  the  men  to  go  free  alter 

Osfoid  he  was  corifronted  again  by  Essex's  army  at  ^Jewbu^y, 
combined  now  with  that  of  Waller  and  ol  Jttsjichater.  Chaile* 
owed  his  escape  here  from  complete  annihilatioD  only  u> 
Mancheiiet'*  unwilliDgncas  lo  inflict  a  total  defeat,  and  he  wai 
allowed  to  get  away  with  hii  artillery  to  Oiford  and  to  revictuat 
Donnington  Castle  ud  Basing  House. 

The  negoliaiions  carried  on  at  Uibridge  during  January  and 
February  164J  failed  to  secure  a  tettlemeol,  and  on  the  I4lh  of 
June  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  king's  force*  by  the  new  model 
army  11  Naseby  practically  ended  the  civil  war.  Charles,  how- 
ever, refused  to  make  peace  on  Rupert's  advice,  and  coDsideted 
It  a  point  of  honour  "  neither  to  abondoa  God's  cause,  injure  my 
Bttccessoia,  nor  loraake  my  friends."  Hi*  chief  bope  was  10  ji»n 
Hontrotein  Scotland,  but  his  match  north  was  prevented  by  the 
parliamentary  forces,  and  on  the  74th  of  September  he  witnessed 
from  the  walls  of  Chester  the  rout  of  his  follower*  at  Rowlon 
Beaih.  He  now  entered  bio  a  series  of  ioiiigues,  mutually 
deitruclivt,  which,  becoming  known  to  the  diSeicnt  parties, 
eusperated  alt  and  diminished  still  furthei  the  king's  ciediL 
One  proposal  was  the  levy  of  a  foreign  force  to  reduce  the  kingdom; 
another,  the  supply  through  the  tnarquis  of  Ormonde  of  10,000 
Irish.  Correspondence  relating  to  these  acfacmei,  fatally  com- 
promising as  they  were  If  Charles  hoped  ever  to  rule  England 
again,  was  discovered  hy  his  epcmics,  iodudlog  the  Glamorgan 
treaty,  which  went  much  further  than  the  instructions  to 
Ormonde,  but  of  which  the  full  responsibility  has  never  been 
really  traced  to  Charles,  who  on  the  i«th  of  January  1646  dis- 
avowed his  agent's  proceedings.  He  umultaneously  treated  with 
the  parliament,  and  promised  ideralion  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
it  they  and  the  pcfie  would  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  church.  Nor  was  this  alL  The  parliamentary  forces  had 
been  closing  round  Oifotd,  On  the  i;th  of  Apri!  the  king  left 
the  dty,  ud  OQ  the  $\i  of  Hay  give  himself  ug  to  the  Scolliab 
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t  Newa^,  arriving  on  the  iith  with  then  at  Newcastle. 
:  13th  of  July  the  parliament  sent  to  Charles  the 
:asiie  Propositions,"  which  induded  the  citreme  demands 
eof  the  Covenants,  t  beabolilionolep' 


iblishment  of  Presbyteria 
diawat  of  Ihc  Ii 


leforc 


1,  and  a  long  lilt  oT  royiliiti 
pardon.   Charles  returned  no  definite  answer 
for  several  months.    He  imagined  that  he  might  now  find  support 

victories,  but  these  hopes  were  destroyed  by  the  laller'i  defeat  at 
PhiHphsugh  on  the  jrd  ol  September.  The  Scots  insisted  on  the 
Covenant  and  on  theprrmanen  t  esrablishmen  tot  Frcsby  terianiun, 
while  Charles  would  only  consent  to  a  temporary  mainreiunce 
for  three  years.  AccordinglylheScots,  in  return  for  the  payment 
of  part  of  theirarmyarrearaby  the  parliament,  marched  home  on 
the  101b  of  January  r647.  leaving  Charles  behind,  who  under  the 

Knlmby  House.  Thence  on  the  nth  of  May  he  sent  bis  answer 
to  the  Newcaiile  Pmposiiinus,  oSering  the  militia  to  the  parlia- 
ment for  ten  years  and  ibeeslahlishmcnl  of  Piesbyteiianism  (or 
three,  while  a  final  settlement  on  religion  was  to  be  reached 
thmiigh  an  assembly  of  twenty  divines  at  Westminster.  But  In 
the  midst  of  the  negotiation  with  the  parliament  Charles'a  person 
was  seiied,  on  the  jrd  of  June  1647,  by  Comet  Joyce  under  instruct- 
tioni  of  the  army,  which  soon  afterwards  occupied  London  and 
overpowered  the  parliament,  placing  Charles  ti  Hampton  Court. 
If  Charles  could  have  remained  firm  to  eiiber  one  or  the  other 
faction,  and  have  made  concession*  dther  to  Presbyterianism 
or  (HI  the  subject  of  the  militia,  he  might  even  now  have  pre- 
vailed. But  he  bad  learned  nothing  by  eiperience,and  continued 
at  this  Juncture  his  characteristic  policy  of  Intrigue  and  double- 
dealing,  "  playing  his  game,"  to  use  his  own  words,  negotiating 
with  both  parties  at  once,  not  with  the  object  or  wish  to  arrive 
at  a  settlement  with  either,  but  to  augment  their  disputes,  gain 
time  udproht  ultimately  by  their  divisions.  The  "  Heads  of  the 
Proposals,"  submitted  to  Charles  by  the  army  on  the  iSth  nf 
July  1647,  were  term*  conceived  on  a  basis  far  broader  and  more 
statesmanlike  than  the  Ncwculle  Propositions,  and  such  ai 
Charles  might  well  have  accepted.  The  proposals  on  rcligiOD 
aniidpated  the  ToleTadon  Act  of  jeS;.  There  wis  no  mention 
of  episcopacy,  and  its  eiistence  w»i  thereby  indirectly  admitted, 
but  complete  religious  freedom  for  all  Protestant  denomination* 
wasprovided,  and  thepowerof  the  church  to  inflict  civil  peDoltle* 
abolished,  while  it  was  also  suggested  that  dangers  from  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jesuits  might  be  avoided  by  mean*  other  than 
enforcing  attendance  at  church.    The  parliament 


d  by  hi 


lected  0: 


be  dissolved  withi 
before  i »  days,  and  not  lo  sit  more  than  140  days  in  ihe  two 
yean.  A  council  of  state  wa*  to  conduct  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  slate  and  coodude  peace  ud  war  subject  to  the  ippraval 
of  parliament,  and  to  control  tiie  militia  lot  ten  year),  the  com- 
manders being  appomted  by  parliament,  as  also  the  officer*  ol 
stale  lor  tea  year*.  No  peer  created  since  May  the  ml,  1641, 
was  to  ait  in  parliament  without  consent  of  both  Houses,  and 
the  judicial  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  to  be  ratified 
by  the  Commons.    Only  five  persons  were  excepted  from  am- 

not  to  sit  in  the  Common*  till  the  end  of  the  second  biennial 
psrliamenL  Proposals  for  a  series  of  reforms  were  also  added. 
ChaHes,  however,  was  at  the  same  lune  negotiating  with  Lauder- 
dale for  u  Invasion  ol  England  by  the  Scots,  and  imagined  ha 
could  win  over  Cromwell  ud  Fairfax  by  "  proffers  of  advantage 
to  themsdves."  The  preciousopportimily  was  therefore  allowed 
lo  ilip  by.    On  'he  gth  of  Septemlier  be  rejected  the  proposals 


His  hope*  of  gaining 
of  his  opponents  pr< 

November,  but  belc 
iilh,  had  escaped  '■ 


t  for  the  e 


led  a  complete  failure.  Fresh  terms  were 
ly  and  parliament  together  on  the  loth  of 
:  these  could  be  presented,  ChaHes.  on  tb« 
'  Carisbruokc  Castle  In  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
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Tbencc  oa  the  i6lh  he  «nt  ■  meacte  ofltriDs  habyteiiuiBin 
for  three  yeui  utd  the  miUtJi  tor  hi>  lifetiiiie  to  the  peiUunent, 
but  Irwhttni  on  the  miintenuce  ef  epbeopicy.  On  the  iSth 
of  December  he  nhued  his  ttatnl  to  the  Fotu  BOIi,  whidi  de- 


enlly  granted  by  the 
a.  end  gave  to  parlia- 


re  JtdDed  hy  tbc  Lard^  o 


le  miUtia  lor  puLiaintat 
ticully  loc  ever,  iDnuUed  the  bone 
line  and  bis  dccknlions  agunat  tb 
toent  the  right  to  edjoum  to  any  ] 
of  Jinuiry  164S  the  Commona  ign 
the  king  no  luithcr,  in  wbicb  they 
the  ISth. 

Chirica  hid  monwhile  tiken  i  tnrtbtr  fi.lil  step  which 
bnughl  ibout  bis  totel  datnction.  On  the  iStb  of  December 
j(>47  he  h*d  iigncd  it  CahsbrooLe  with  the  Scottish  comnutt- 
donert  the  seciet  treaty  called  the  "  Engagement/'  irbeTvby 
the  Scots  iindertodE  to  invade  England  on  his  behalf  and  restore 
bJDi  to  the  throne  on  condition  ol  the  estabiiabment  of  Fresby- 
terlanisni  for  three  years  and  the  suppression  of  the  sectarians. 
In  cDnsequence  the  second  civil  war  bnike  out  and  the  Scots 
Invaded  England  under  Hamilton.  The  royalist  risings  In 
Engtend  wen  soon  iuppresscd,  and  Cranwell  gained  an  easy 
and  decisive  victory  over  the  Scots  at  Preston.  Charles  was 
DOW  left  alone  to  face  bis  enemies,  with  the  whole  tale  of  his 
Iniriguei  and  deceptions  unmasked  and  exposed.  The  hut 
Intrigue  with  the  Soots  was  the  moat  onpatdooable  in  the  eyes 
of  his  contemporaries,  no  less  wicked  and  monstrous  than  his 
design  to  conquer  England  by  the  Irish  soldiers;  "a  more 
prodigious  treason,"  said  Cromwell,  "  than  any  that  bad  been 
perfected  befoiej  because  the  foimcr  quarrel  was  that  En^ish- 
men  might  rule  over  one  another;  this  to  vassalitt  ua'to  a 
foreign  nation."  Cromwell,  who  up  to  this  point  had  shown 
himself  foremost  in  supporting  the  negotiations  with  the  king, 
DOW  spoke  of  the  treaty  of  Newport,  which  he  found  the  parlia- 
ment in  the  act  of  negotiatbig  00  his  return  from  Scotland,  as 
"  this  niinlng  hypocritical  agreement."  Charles  bad  engaged 
in  these  negotiations  only  to  goin  time  and  find  (^>portumty  to 
escape.  "  The  great  concession  I  made  this  day,"  be  wrote  on 
the  7tb  of  October,  "  was  made  merely  in  order  to  my  escape." 
At  the  beginning  be  had  stipulated  that  no  concession  trvm  him 
should  be  valid  unless  an  agreement  were  reached  upon  every 
point.  He  bad  now  consented  to  most  of  the  demands  of  the 
parliament,  including  the  repudiation  ol  the  Irish  Cessation,  the 

twenty  years,  and  of  the  offices  of  state  to  parliament,  but  re- 
mained firm  in  bis  refusal  to  abolish  episcopacy,  consenting 
only  to  Presbytcrianism  tor  three  years.  Charles's  devotion  to 
the  church  is  undoubted-  In  April  1646,  before  his  flight  from 
Oxford,  inspired  perhaps  by  superstitious  feara  as  to  the  origin 
of  his  misf ortunes,  he  had  delivered  to  Sheldon,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  written  vow  (now  in  the  library  of 
St  Paul's  cathedral)  to  restore  all  church  lands  held  by  the 
crOBS  on  his  restoration  to  the  throne;  and  almost  Ids  last 
injunction  to  the  prince  of  Wales  was  that  of  fidelity  to  the 
national  church.  His  present  firmness,  however,  in  its  support 
WIS  caused  probably  less  by  his  devotion  to  it  than  by  his  desire 
to  secure  the  failure  of  the  whole  treaty,  and  his  attempts  to 
escape  natuially  weakened  the  chances  of  succcsa.  CroraweU 
now  supported  the  petitions  of  the  ^rmy  against  the  treaty.  On 
the  i6lh  of  November  the  council  of  officers  demanded  the  trial 
of  the  king.  "  the  capital  and  grand  author  of  our  troubles,*' 
and  on  the  Jfth  of  November  the  parliacoentary  commissioners 
returned  from  Xewpott  without  having  secured  Charles's 
consent.  Charles  was  removed  to  Hutst  Caslle  on  the  1st  ol 
December,  where  he  remained  till  the  19th,  thence  being  taken 
to  Windsor,  where  be  arrived  on  the  ijtd.  On  the  6th  "  Pride's 
Purge  "  had  removed  from  the  Commons  all  those  who  might 
,  (how  any  favour  to  the  king.  On  tbc  ijth  a  last  attempt  by  the 
council  of  officers  to  come  to  terms  with  him  was  repulsed.  On 
the  ist  o(  January  the  remnant  of  the  Commons  resolved  that 
Charles  was  guilty  of  treason  by  "  levying ' 
mcnt  and  Ungdom  of  England";  on  the  4tb  they  de'clared 
their  own  power  to  make  laws  without  the  lords  I      * 


and  on  the  6th  ei 
king.  On  the  iQth  Charles  wu  brought  10  St  Jamei's  Patice. 
and  OB  the  next  day  his  trial  began  in  Westralnatet  Hall,  wlihool 
the  assistance  ot  any  of  the  judges,  who  all  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings.  He  laughed  aloud  at  bearing  himself  tailed 
a  traitor,  and  Immediately  demanded  hy  what  authority  be  was 
tried.  He  had  been  in  lieaty  with  the  parliament  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  taken  thence  by  force;  he  saw  no  kmis  present. 
He  waa  told  by  Bradshaw,  the  president  of  the  ooittt,  that  be 
was  tried  by  the  auihority  ol  ihe  people  of  England,  who  had 
elected  him  king;  Charies  making  the  obvious  leply  that  he  was 
king  by  inheritance  and  not  by  eleciion,  that  Engjand  had  beta 
for  more  than  looo  years  an  hereditary  kingdom,  aitd  Bradshmw 
cutting  short  the  discussion  by  adjourning  the  court.  On  the 
nod  Charies  repeated  his  reasoning,  adding.  "  It  ia  ml  my  case 
•lone;  it  is  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  Ihe  people  ol  England, 
and  do  you  pretend  iriiat  you  will,  I  stand  more  for  their  liberties, 
for  If  power  without  law  may  make  laws  ...  I  do  not  know 
whit  subject  he  is  In  Engkod  that  am  be  cure  of  his  life  or  any- 
thing  that  he  calls  hit  owil"  On  the  ijrd  he  again  refuted  to 
plead.  The  court  was  adjourned,  and  there  were  several  agns 
that  the  amy  In  their  fffosecution  of  the  king  had  not  the  natsod 
at  their  back.  While  the  soldiers  had  shouted  "Justice! 
jostiCel"  a*  the  king  passed  through  their  ranks,  the  cinGan 
spectator)  from  the  end  of  the  haQ  bid  cried  "  God  Bwe  the 
king  I"  There  was  CDOsidenble  opposition  and  nbctance  U> 
pnxeed  among  the  meinbetsof  the  court  On  the  a6tli,  hnwevtr, 
the  court  decided  unanimously  upon  his  execution,  and  on  the 
17th  Charles  was  biDu^t  iDio  court  for  the  last  time  to  Iksi 
his  sentence.  His  request  10  be  heard  before  tbi;  Lordi  and 
Commons  was  rejected,  and  his  attempta  to  answer  the  charges 
ol  the  president  were  fenced.  Sentence  was  pronounced,  and 
the  kiiig  was  removed  by  the  soldiers,  uttering  bis  last  broken 
protest:  "  I  am  not  suffered  to  spe^  Expect  what  justice 
other  people  will  hive>" 

In  these  last  houn  Charles,  who  was  probably  weuy  of 
life,  showed  a  remarkable  digni^  and  self-possession,  and  a  firm 
resignation  supported  by  religious  taith  and  by  the  ibaojolc 
codvirtioD  ol  his  own  innocence,  wbidi,  says  Burnet,  **  ajniued 
all  people  and  that  so  much  Ihe  more  because  it  was  not  tutuial 
to  him.  It  was  imputed  to  a  very  extraordinary  meuure  ol 
supernatural  assistance  .  .  . ;  it  was  owing  to  somcthiox 
within  himself  that  he  went  through  so  many  in^gnitlea  willi 
M  mud)  true  greatness  without  disorder  or  any  sort  of  affecta- 
tion." Nothing  in  bis  life  became  Charies  like  the  leaving  it. 
"  He  DOthiog  common  did  or  mean  Upon  that  memoraUe  scene." 
On  the  morning  of  the  igth  of  January  he  said  his  last  sail 
fireweU  to  bis  younger  cldldren,  Eliiabeth  and  Henry,  duke 
of  Gloucester.  On  the  30th  at  (en  o'cbck  he  walked  acrasa 
from  St  James's  to  Whitebait,  calling  on  hit  guard  "  in  a 
pleasant  manner  "  to  walk  apace,  and  at  two  he  stepped  npon 
the  scaSoId  from  a  window,  probably  the  middle  one,  of  the 
Banqueting  House  (see  AicniTicnmE,  Plate  VI-,  fig.  75).  He 
was  separated  from  Ihe  people  by  large  ranks  of  aoldien, 
and  his  last  speech  only  reached  Juxon  and  those  with  bim 
on  the  scaSoId.  He  declared  that  he  had  desired  the  liberty 
and  freedom  of  the  people  as  much  as  any;  "  but  I  must  t^ 
you  that  th^  liber^  and  freedom  consists  In  having  guveru- 
mcnt.  ...  It  is  not  their  having  a  share  in  the  gavemmcDi: 
that  la  nothing  appertaining  unto  them.  A  subject  aiui  a 
sovereign  are  dean  different  things."  .These,  together  with  bis 
declaration  that  he  died  a  member  of  (he  Church  of  England. 
and  the  mysterious  "  Remember,"  spoken  to  Juxon,  wvr 
Charles')  hut  words.  "  It  much  discon(ents  the  dtlneos," 
wrote  a  spectator;  "  ye  manner  ol  his  deportment  waa  very 
resolutely  with  some  smiling  countenances,  intimatiag  bb 
willingnesa  to  be  out  of  his  tnjubles."  >  "  The  blow  I  saw  given,"* 
■rote  another,  Philip  Henry,  "  and  can  truly  iay  with  a  sad 
heart,  at  the  instant  whereof,  I  remember  weD,  there  ma  such 
a  grone  by  the  Thousands  then  present  as  I  never  heard  bcfoec 
and  desire  I  may  never  hear  again.    There  was  iccording  to 
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orda  me  Traop  inimcdiiteTy  marching  f rommidi  Chtring-Ctoa 

CioB.  puipody  to  mukcr  "  (i(.  lo  ovciponer)  "  the  people 
tad  to  di^>a«  ud  mttci  them,  lO  thu  I  hul  noch  adoe 
■moo^  llw  rot  10  taofc  hmnt  nithoat  hnit."* 

Anadn  uch  aeoKt  of  violence  vai  U  bit  cSectod  ths  dotrae- 
tionof  Cbule*.  "  It  ii  liwful,"  mote  UUIod,  "  uui  huh  b« 
held  n  Uuou^  all  igB  lor  any  one  who  have  the  poiier  to  call 
to  account  a  Tynnt «  wkkcd  King  and  after  due  connction  to 
depolc  and  put  hiia  to  death."'  But  here  (it  might  well  he 
coatended)  there  had  been  no  "  due  amvictioo."  The  eiecutloa 
bod  been  the  act  of  the  Uag'i  pencmil  cnemiei,  ol  "  only  tome 
fifty  or  ality  govemiog  En^iihmen  with  Oliver  CneiiMll  is  the 
mldit  oI  then"  an  act  technically  Okgai.  nurally  nnfuttiflahle 
boiuu  the  mpposed  cilaea  of  Qiarlei  bad  bcea  condoned  bjr 
the  later  ocgDliitioiii  *ith  him,  and  indelenilble  on  thegromidof 
public  eipoUency,  for  the  king'i  dealt  proved  ■  far  (raatet 
obatade  to  the  rB^atablUuDtiat  ol  aetthd  lovemmcnt  than  fall 
Ufe  could  have  been.  The  tesult  was  an  extiaatdlnaty  rsnltioD 
of  feeling  in  favour  ol  Chailei  and  the  monarchy,  in  which  the 
incidaita  of  hit  miipnremment  were  completely  [orgolten.  He 
■Don  became  in  the  popular  veDcration  a  martyr  and  a  uiat. 
Hia  fate  wa*  compared  with  the  Crudfiriso,  and  lui  trials  and 
■uffenngt  to  tb«e  of  ibe  Saviour.  Hsndkerchiels  dipped  in  his 
blood  wrought  "  miradefl/'  and  (he  BiJIon  Basilike,  published 
OD  the  day  of  Us  funual,  pttsenud  to  the  public  a  touching 
if  not  a  genuine  portrait  ol  tbe  unfortunate  Bovereian.  At  the 
Kestotatioa  the  annivetsaiy  of  his  death  waa  ordered  to  be  kept 
as  a  day  of  faating  and  butnillaliaii,  and  the  service  if^»inied 
for  use  on  tbe  occMloa  «aa  only  removed  from  the  prayer-book 
in  i3jo.  The  tame  conception  of  Charles  at  a  martyr  for  religioa 
appeals  atlll  to  many,  and  has  ben  ■timulated  by  modern 
writers.  "  Had  Charles  been  willii^  to  abandon  the  church  and 
give  up  epiicopacy,"  aays  Biabop  Cteighton,  "  he  might  have 
nved  flit  throne  and  his  life.  But  on  this  point  Cbailes  stood 
firm,  for  thii  he  died  and  by  dying  saved  it  for  the  future."' 
(Haditone,  KeUe,  Newinait  write  In  the  same  strain.  "  It  was 
for  the  Churcb,"  says  Gtsditone,  "  that  Charles  shed  his  blood 
open  tbe  icB&old."  ■  "  I  rest,"  says  Newman,  "  or  the  scenes 
of  put  ye«t,  from  the  Upper  Room  in  Acta  lo  the  Court  of 
CarisbRxdie  and  tlibiidge."  Tbe  injuitks  and  viohace  of  the 
king's  death,  however,  the  pathetic  dignity  of  bis  last  days,  and 
llie  many  noble  traits  bi  his  character,  cauiot  blind  ni  to  tbe 
real  causes  of  bis  downfall  and  destruction,  and  a  sober  judgment 
cannot  allow  that  Chaiiea  was  really  a  martyr  either  for  tbe 
church  or  lor  the  [x^mlar  libenio. 

Tbe  constltgliooal  struggle  between  tbe  crown  and  parliament 
had  not  been  initiated  by  Charles  L  It  was  In  fuU  cnitence  in 
the  reign  of  James  I,,  and  distinct  traces  ai^MU  towaida  tbe 
hiter  part  of  that  of  Eliubeth.  Charles,  tbeicfoi*.  in  some 
degree  inherited  a  situation  lor  which  he  was  not  rceponaible, 
not  can  be  be  jinlly  blamed,  according  to  the  idcaa  of  klngiUp 
which  then  prevailed,  for  defending  the  prerogativa  of  the 
crown  as  precious  and  sacred  personal  possessions  wblcb  it  was 
his  duty  to  hand  down  inuct  to  his  succeaon.  Nellher  will 
his  persistence  in  refusini  to  yield  up  tbe  CMtrtd  of  the  executive 
to  the  parliament  or  the  army,  or  bis  leal  in  defending  Ibe 
lulionalchurch,  be  altogetber  censured.  In  tbe  event  the  puiis- 
ment  proved  quire  Incapable  of  governing,  an  army  uncontrolled 
by  the  sovereign  was  shown  to  constitute  a  more  gtievoos 
tyranny  than  Charles's  most  arbitrary  rule,  and  the  downfall 
of  the  church  seen  to  make  toon  only  for  a  sectarian  despotism 
■s  intoletable  as  the  Laudian,  The  natural  inference  might  be 
that  both  conceptiona  of  government  bad  much  to  support 
tbem.  that  they  were  bobnd  sooner  or  later  tocome  into  coltidon. 
and  that  the  actual  indlvidnals  In  the  dnma.  Including  the  king 
hitnself,  were  rather  the  victims  of  the  greatnes  of  events  than 
real  actors  in  the  scene,  still  lesa  the  contr^en  of  ihdr  own 
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■Bd  the  natlooBl  dectlny.  Adaserinil^t,1ioweTR,iliows  that 
bjogtaphical  more  than  abitnct  historical  eleneots  detomined 
the  Biiual  anrae  and  isane  of  the  Rebellion.  Tia  grat  con- 
atitutional  and  leUgious  pointa  of  dilute  befweea  the  king  and 
parliament,  tbougb  doubtlaas  involving  principles  vital  to  the 
aational  intenata,  woild  not  alone  have  Bnffi<ed  to  deatroy 
Chariea.  Uonarcby  wnatoo  much  venerated,  was  too  deeply 
rooted  in  tbe  natiinial  life,  to  be  hastily  and  easily  ealirpalcd; 
tbe  perils  of  removing  tbe  foundatioo  of  sU  government,  law 
and  order  were  too  obvions  not  to  be  ibunned  at  almost  all  costs. 
Still  less  can  the  crowning  tragdbr  6f  tbe  king's  death  find  iu 
teal  eq>lanatian  oc  justliattion  in  Dkm  disputes  and  antagon- 
isms.  The  real  canK  was  tbe  complele  disoedit  into  which 
Chado  bad  broocbt  hiiudl  and  tbe  nmurtby.  Tbe  ordinaty 
rautiae  al  dafly  life  and  ef  bndnoB  ciimot  continue  without 
some  dcgrse  ol  mntoal  teuiAauB  between  the  individoala 
brought  into  contact,  fai  leas  cddU  rdationi  be  maintained  by 
Bubjecta  with  a  Ung  andoiKd  with  the  enoimoua  powers  then 
■ttadied  10  the  kiniphip,  and  with  iriiem  agreements,  promises, 
negotiations  were  meidy  aobterfngB  and  prevarlcationa.  We 
'  ot  nnbappy  fabehoods  and  daceptfons 
■ailea'a  stateenft,  beginning  with  the 
DDCeCDona  to  tk  Roman  Catholics  M  hit 
with  which  be  met  the  Petitioa  of  R^^ 
Strafford,  the  simultaneous  negotiaUoi 
with,  and  belnyal  of,  all  parties.  StroBord'a  reported  words 
on  hearing  of  hii  deaation  by  Cbaries.  "  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes,"  reecho  thnngb  the  wli^  of  Charlea's  rdgn.  It  was 
the  degradation  and  dishonour  of  the  kingship,  and  the  personal 
ifcrcditwIiidiCbailcainBendthroughtbHetransa    ' 
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isea  of  the  rebellion  and  o<  the  king's  execution.  The  con- 
:utlona]  and  religious  grievances  were  tbe  outward  and 
ibie  sign  of  the  corroding  so^ildons  which  sioviy  consumed 
:  national  loyalty.  In  thentsdves  there  was  nothing  incapable 
of  settlement  eitbtt  through  the  spirit  of  union  which  existed 
between  Elliabeth  and  her  lubjects.  or  by  the  principle  of 
compromise  which  formed  the  basis  of  tbe  conatitational  settle. 
ment  in  1688.  The  bond  of  union  between  his  people  and 
hlmseU  Charles  had,  however,  early  broken,  and  compromise 
is  only  possible  between  parties  both  of  whom  can  acknowledge 
to  some  cf  tent  the  force  of  the  other's  position,  which  can  trust 
one  another,  and  which  are  abicere  in  their  endeavour  to  reich 
agreemmt  Thus  on  Charles  himself  chiefly  tails  tbe  tesfionst- 
bility  for  tbe  cataatrtq>be. 
His  character  and  motives  hi)  a  large  place  in  English  history, 
lit  they  have  never  bees  fully  undcntood  and  possibly  were 
rgely  doe  to  physical  causes.  His  weakness  aa  a  child  was  so 
itreme  that  bis  life  was  despaired  of.  He  outgrew  physical 
defects,  and  as  a  young  man  excelled  b  horsemansliip  and  in 
the  i^rts  of  the  times,  but  always  retahied  an  impediment  of 
\.  At  the  time  ol  bis  accession  his  reserve  and  teticeoct 
were  especially  noticed,  BBckinghsm  was  the  only  petson  who 
enjoyed  bis  friendship,  and  after  bis  death  Charles  placed 
confidence  in  no  man.  This  isolation  was  tbe  cause  of  an 
Ignorance  of  men  and  of  the  woiid,  and  of  an  incapadly  to 
ijqireciate  tbe  Ideas,  ptindpln  and  motives  of  others,  while  it 
prepared  at  the  aame  time  a  fertQe  soil  for  receiving  thoee 
esdted  oaiceptiona  of  kingship,  ol  divine  right  and  prerogative, 
which  come  into  vogue  at  this  period,  together  with  those 
exaggented  idesa  of  bis  own  pemnal  aupremacy  and  importance 
'bich  minds  not  qoile  normal  art  always  especially  inclined, 
character  was  marked  by  a  weakness  which  sUrked  and 
posipooed  tbe  settlement  of  difficulties,  by  a  meanness  and 
'  igratitude  even  when  dealing  with  hii  moM  devoted  loUowert, 
y  an  obstinacy  which  only  fel^ied  compliance  and  by  an  untnitb- 
ibiess  which  difleted  widely  bom  his  son's  tmbliuhing  dsccit, 
hlch  found  always  seme  leeervalion  or  exeuae,  but  which  while 
lore  scmpuhHis  was  also  more  dangeiDM  md  insidioDa  because 
DpItvedcontiDUBltyaaapriic^ileolcinduct.    YetCharl-i  <n 
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lUoy  tUt  Undend  Uub  tram  lUiuiis  in  fuU  luttie,"  dedim 
that  "  he  *u  U  fnr  my,  the  mnt  mithy  cf  the  title  of  u 
Honat  Hui,  M  frcit  ■  lava  of  ]iiMice  thM  no  ttoviUitioii  could 
diipoK  Um  to  >  wconghii  actkn  eucpt  thu  It  wu  disguiieil  to 
him  that  be  bdleved  it  just,"  "  the  mrtUal  of  goitlcmeD,  the 
btst  mister,  the  belt  ftiawl,  the  biat  luBbud,  the  beat  faths 
and  the  beat  Oulitlu  that  t)u  a^  is  whidi  he  Uvnl  pnnhiced." 
Wih  all  iti  deploiable  Bltiakei  and  failiii^  Chailea  L'l  rdsii 
belangi  to  a  ipheR  iafLnitely  lupenoi  to  that  of  hiiBnicnipiiloBt, 
comipt,icl&ih but  more ftucceuful ion.  Hi* private  life  waiinCb- 
out  I  blemish.  launeditttlyoa  his  acceicioB  hi  had  mipmii 
the  dtsordei  i^ch  had  tuMtd  im  the  bousclidd  bS  Jamei  t,, 
and  let  it  be  known  that  whoever  had  builDoa  with  him 
"  must  never  approuh  Urn  by  bachitain  or  private  doon." ' 
He  maintained  a  ittkt  Mbriety  In  lood  and  dnia  He  bad  a 
fine  artistic  sense,  and  Milton  repnbends  him  for  havinf  made 
Shakespeare  "  the  dotrtt  compaaion  of  his  solitudes."  "  Uon- 
lieui  le  Prince  de  G»ilo,"  "mile  Rnbens  in  1615,  "  «t  le  prince 
k  plus  amateur  dela  peinturi  qui  scit  au  monde,"  He  luccieded 
in  brining  togecher  during  twenty  yon  ild  onH  vailed  coUeclion, 
ol  wbich  a  great  part  was  dlspened  at  bil  doth.  He  showed 
a  noble  insensibility  to  flattery.  He  WD  deeply  uii  ibccrel]' 
RliglDUB.  He  wished  to  do  right,  and  was  coDictouiof  li\t  purity 
d(  hi«  motives.  Those  who  came  into  coauct  wiili  biiB,  even 
the  most  bitter  of  his  opponcno,  were  Impressed  with  bis  good- 
ness. Tbe  great  traEcdy  of  his  Ule,  to  be  read  in  his  well-known, 
digni&ed,  but  weak  and  unhappy  featmca,  and  to  be  tallowed 
in  Us  ineiplicaMe  and  mynctiimi  ch<dcc  of  btaeful  futnimcBts, 
Mich  as  Rupert,  laud,  Handhoo,  Gkmotiin,  HcBiietla  Maria 
—all  In  th^  several  wayi  wotkiof  out  Ui  dcMmctiott— aecmt 
to  have  been  implied  byatatduliaaiDltyot  inSniltyolmlndat 
will,  recalling  Ibe  great  Greek  dramas  in  which  the  poets  detected 
freoaied  niortab  rushing  into  their  own  dcatruction,  f*"p*t|*** 
by  the  unseen  and  tupetiot  poweta. 

The  king's  body,  aflet  being  embalmed,  was  buried  by  tbe 
few  ioUowen  who  lenuined  with  him  to  the  last,  hastily  and 
without  any  (unend  ■eTvice,wUchwuf  orblddeo  by  tbeautlniritic*, 
fai  the  tomb  of  Henry  VUL,  in  St  Geo^i  Chapel.  Wbubor, 
where  his  coffin  wks  identified  and  opened  la  1813.  An"accwuit 
of  what  appeared  "  wai  pnbliihed  by  Sit  Henry  HiUotd,  and 
a  bone  abstracted  on  the  accasion  wai  rephued  in  tiM  vault  by 
thepTinceolWales(afterwaidaEdwaidVU.]iDi»SB.  ChadetL 
Ml,  besidA  three  chlldna  who  died  in  infancy.  Chttlt*  (afta- 
wards  Charles  n.)i  James  (afterwards  Jamc*  IL) ;  Henry,  duke 
of  GloDcateT  (1639-1660);  Maty  (1631-1660),  who  tnartled 
WiUiam  of  Ornisei  Elinbeth  (163S-16J0);  and  Heuieiu, 
duchem  of  Orleans  (i644-i6;a}. 

BiauocBArET.— "nu  leading  lutbceily  for  th*  life  and  rein  el 
Chailci  I.  iiiii  Itiiltrjtj  E»3md  (iSSj)  and  HiiUrj  af  lUCr^ 
Cii'if  H'or  I1S43).  bv  S.R.  Caidiner.  yiih  the  lefertDces  tlicre  riven. 

Kill,  by  A.  Fea  (loot) ;  Lift  tl  Ckarlti  I,  Itoo-ttlt,  by  E.  S. 
Chuuxlbr  (1M6);  rht  Viiili  rf  CkarUi  I.  ta  NnaiSt,  Iv  C.  S. 
Teny  (1898);  Cfcirfu  /„  by  Sir  1.  Skellon,  valuaWe  lor  Its  illus- 
ualioni  <i8q8)i  Tk€  VmiHr  1/  lb  Canmalien  ej  Kxnt  OarUi  I., 
ed,  by  C,  Wordsworth  (Henry  Bndehaw  5oc..  1I91);  Tkt  FtOm 
GtUiry  tf  Owlit  I.,  by  C.  Ptiilllps  (1696)-  See  alki  Cattmlan  if 
SItU  Ptpai,  Iritk  aod  DtmtUic  Sma;  BizL  USS.  Ctmm.  Jwih, 

^L  ifSS.  >/  J.  mill  HtdtUn.  F.  J.  SawiU  Fuljamt^  Lord  itnlar% 
Baalim.  Pttki  at  Rulltnd  at  Bdttir  Castti,  ifnrnii  </  Orrumdt, 
rJ  Cmivr  ICat^  USX.).  Barl  g/  Lnsliilc  (note-boola  of  parlia- 
menu  li  i6aA  and  1618),  Dait  ^  Bmdm*  at  Jfntsfw  Ifewe. 
Dtlu  if  Pttlltad.  IKh  Rep.  up.  pi.  vi.,  DuU  of  RamUltih  M.  L, 
SBinul  CamipatJtm,  loth  Ke^  pt.  vi.,  Urd  Brayt;  Aid.  JiSS. 
Brit.  Mua.  31,596  toll.  »l-3i  (km  to  ciplver.),  ii.'J\,iS,'37; 
NcUi  i«d  QiSus:wa.  vl..  vIL.  viiL,  a.  Indeiei;  £>■(.  Sill.  Aw. 
a.  til  ("  Oiairles  and  Glaraoiin  "  by  S.  R.  GudloerX  vIL  176; 
OmiiU  Uai.  tdL  7},  January  1S9/.  Eiccutien  ol  Chsrir^"  by 
C.  H.  Flnh.  (P.  C.  Y.) 

CHARlEi  n.  (i«jo-i6B!0,  king  of  Great  Btltidn  and  Ireland. 
•eonid  *oa  of  Chailca  I.  and  Queen  HenrietU  Maria,  wa>  bom 
Ml  Ibe  19th  of  May  1630  at  St  Janea'a  Palace,  and  wu  brought 

■  Salnnr*  Conisp.  in  But  JT&SChmm.  uib  Kep.  app.  I*.  L  p.  6. 


up  under  the  care  n 

Cavendlib,  duke  of  Newtastle,  and  the  m 

He  accompanied  the  king  during  tile  cxntiBigBal  the  Ciwil  Wai. 

and  sat  b  thepatliamenl  at  Oxford,  but  on  tbe  «Ili  of  Uardi  1641 

he  wu  Knt  by  Cbaile*  L  to  the  wew.  accompaakd  by  Hyde  and 

otliets  who  formed  Ui  coundL    Owins,  however,  to  tbe  — Hial 

jeitlausie*  and  nutconduct  of  Gottag  and  CrenviHc,  and  ll 

prince's  own  disregard  and  CO 


d  (ijth  ol 


sveithrow  ol  the  king's  foKea  in  1646. 
Pehnary)  U  Pen^imis  Castle  at  FaLnouth, 
of  Fairfax  (ind  of  March)  to  Sdlly,  where  he  rEmainHl  witk 
^de  tin  tb  leth  of  ApnL  Tbcoec  he  Sed  ta  Jcney,  a^ 
finally  refu^ng  all  the  overtures  from  the  parBamoit,  aikd  ia 
Qfipflaition  to  the  counsels  of  Hyde,  who  doired  the  prince  ia 
remsin  on  English  territory,  he  rt^aimd  to  the  ques  ~  ' 
wbse  he  remained  for  two  yean.  He  is  described  a) 
by  Mme  de  Hottcvilk  aa  "well-made,  • 
agreeing  wdl  wilb  his  fine  black  eyei,  a  large  ugly  n 
gracchi]  md  dignlSed  ctniace  and  a  fine  figure  ";  and  icceiduig 
U  the  docriptloa  CDCukted  iHer  for  his  capture  alter  the  battle 
of  WotceMcr.bewiaovcTiiiJeetuU.  He  received  UBtmctu 
in  mathematlts  bom  Bobbes.  and  wu  eady  initialed  into  all 
the  via*  of  the  age  by  Buckinghun  and  Peny.  In  July  164I 
Che  prince  Joined  the  myalitl  Beet  and  blockaded  the  TliaBct 
with  a  fleat  of  cicven  ^pa,  tetundng  to  HoUand,  iriieic  ha 
received  the  news  of  the  final  toyatisl  ddeata  and  altciwnidc  i4 
the  eiecutioa  ti  his  tatha-.  On  the  14th  of  Jannaiy  t&|9  be 
had  forwarded  to  the  comcit  a  signed  eorte  j/amckt^  gnnttog  any 
Gondiiions  provided  hia  fatho's  Ufe  woe  ^ared.  He  iiiiwiili 
atdy  anamed  tbe  liUe  of  king,  and  waa  proclaimed  in  Scotland 
( pb  of  Fefanwy)  and  io  some  parta  of  Ireland.  On  tbeiTtktf 
Septei^ieT,  after  a  visit  to  bii  nollier  at  St  Cemjdo,  Charls 


but,  owing  lo  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  M  Fottunomh,  be  wa* 
obliged,  on  the  13th  ol  Febnary  1650,  to  rclBiik  again  tn  Btcdh 
The  ptojecled  invaskm  of  Inland  wta  dtlayvd  thtou^  wnU  of 
funds  tiU  it  was  too  Ute;  Uyde'i  mkiiai  to  Spain,  in  the  ndA 
of  Cromwell's  mcceascs,  biought  ao  >«litance,«nd  Chaike  now 
turKd  to  Scotkixl  for  aid.  Ea^playiag  the  nme  UHCnpukna 
and  tieacbcmus  methods  which  had  pravod  ao  (atal  to  kit  tuber. 

Mnntroae  and  the  toyaUsta,  and  B^otiated  with  thn  covBunltn. 
On  t^ittof  MayhesigDedthsfintdiaftalatrCBly  at  Breda 
witli  the  latter.  In  idiidi  be  accepted  the  Solemn  Leigae  and 
Covenant,  conceded  the  contiol  (d  public  and  churcb  ntltirt  to 
the  puIiuAnt  and  the  kirk,  ud  nodcitoak  to  eMbliifa  Pmtv- 
toknitB  in  the  thics  Ungdoma.  He  alw  signed  piiratcly  a 
papet  nfHidiatini  Onaonde  and  the  loyal  bish,  and  ncalUiii 

souple  to  desert  hia  own  royalist  lollawen,  and  to  i^udiale 
and  abandon  the  peat  and  noble  Msutrvae,  wfaoae  bavic  elotti 
ha  was  apparenlly  merely  usina  In  orda  to  cxtot  better  terms 
fKnnlbtoaivenanUis,aadwho,liaving  been  captured  on  the  4th 
of  May,  wa*  executed  on  tbe  sisl  in  spite  of  some  altempti  by 
Cbartet  to  procure  for  him  an  Indemnity. 

Thui  perjured  and  disgraced  the  young  king  embarked  let 
Scotland  on  ibe  ind  of  June;  on  the  nth  when  ofl  HrtifTlsnd 
heilgned  the  treaty,  and  on  the  ijrd,anbisuiiv«]alSpeyBiauth, 
before  t—^'niL  he  swore  to  both  tbe  covcoanta.  He  proceeded 
to  Falkland  near  Perth  and  paMcd  thraugh  Aberdeen,  where 
he  saw  the  nuitilatcd  arm  of  Msnlraai  >Bipcndcd  aver  the 
dty^tc.    He  wu  aMnpeUed  to  dismiss  all  his  foOowen  enxpt 

generally  coolained  violent  invectives  against  bil  parenli  and 
himself.  To  Argyll  he  jHomlied  the  payment  of  £^000  at  his 
restoratiDn,  doublkm  the  sum  owing  as  arrears  of  the  ScMlish 
army  unpaid  when  Charles  1.  was  luiTeadcred  to  the  Ea^ish 
al  Newcastle,  antf  entered  into  netottationt  (or  marrying  hii 
dau^ter.  In  August  he  was  forced  to  sign  1  further  derlaratiw, 
confessing  hi»  own  wicltednesi  in  dealing  with  the  Iriih.hataOm'i 
hlood-gnilHnen,  hli  mother's    idotaliy,  and  hit  abhooence 
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ir  chujch  b>  Pope  luiocait  X.    Ha  Kten^tj 
"  The  Start,"  oo  die  4lfa  of  Oclober  1650,  to  esapt  fmm  lite 
hctiut  It  Feith  nod  to  join  Huady  ukI  Che  royatista 
jHKth  Ukd.  and  he  iris  ovcrUkm  mnd  compelkd  to  ] 
On  the  lU  (rf  Jiuiu«7  '6si  he  wu  cnncd  il  Scsne,  when  he 

Manwliile  Cmnwell  bid  sdvunced  and  hid  defeated  Ihe 
Pnsbxteljuia  Kt  Xhuibar  on  the  ^rd  of  SeptcnibcT  1650^ 
■equeatly  od^pying  £diDbar^.  Tha  defeat  was  not  w 
nnwckone  In  Charles  in  the  drcumslanco;  ia  the  faUDwing 
Bumur,  duiing  CnHnoell's  advance  la  the  nanh,  he  ibook  oB 
the  FmbytEiiaa  inanencc.  and  on  the  3i>t  of  July  1651  maicbcd 
■oiith,  into  England  with  an  anny  of  ahout  io/x»  commaadBd 
by  David  L«]je.  He  wu  pnclaiintd  iing  at  Carlisle,  foined 
by  the  carl  of  Derfay  in  Ijnraahirc,  evaded  the  troops  of  lAiDbext 
Bad  Haniaoa  in  Chohire.  marched  through  Shiopahire,  meeting 
with  a  r^uff  at  Shie«abury,  and  entered  Worcester  with  a 
mail,  tind  and  diqiirital  foite  of  only  16,000  men  (iind  of 
Aagul}.  Hoe  the  dediive  batik,  which  mined  his  bi^KS,  and 
in  which  Chatka  diatinguisbed  himself  by  conspicuous  courage 
and  fiutitnde,  was  fought  on  the  jrd  a(  September.  After  leading 
■B  unsuccaaful  cavalry  charge  against  the  enemy  he  Sed,  about 
6  v.a.,  acctHnpanicd  by  Buckingham,  Derby,  Wilmot,  Lauder< 
dak  and  olhen,  lonids  Eiddenninstec,  taking  letuge  at  White- 
ladies,  about  35  m.  from  Worcester,  where  he  aqiaraled  himaelf 
from  all  bis  foUowers  cicqtE  Wilmot,  amoAling  himself  In  the 
famoua  oak  during  (he  6th  of  September,  moving  EubvquentJy 
to  Boscobcl,  to  Moaeky  and  Bentley  Ha]],  and  thence,  diaguiaed 
ai  Misa  Lane's  attendant,  to  Abbots  Leigh  near  Bristol,  to  Trent 
in  Somenetahire,  and  finally  ia  the  George  hm  at  Bnghton, 
having  been  recognized  during  the  forty-obe  days  of  bis  wandrr- 
inga  by  about  fifty  penons,  none  of  whom,  in  spite  of  the  reward 
of  £rooo  i^eied  for  ins  capture,  or  of  the  death  penalty  threatened 
for  aiding  hii  conctahnent,  had  betrayed  him. 

He  act  lail  from  Shoreham  on  the  15th  of  October  i6ji,  and 
landed  at  F^n^  in  Nonnandy  the  next  day.  He  resided 
at  Paris  at  St  Germain  till  June  1654.  m  inactivity,  unable  to 
inake  any  further  effort,  and  Uving  with  difficulty  «  a  grant 
from  Louis  XIV.  of  too  livies  a  month.  Various  missions  to 
foreign  powtm  met  with  faihin;  he  wis  eichided  from  Holland 
by  the  trcaity  tnade  with  Kngiaud  in  April  1654.  and  he  antici- 
pated his  expubioa  fmm  France,  owing  to  the  new  relations  of 
friendsh^  ^tabliihed  with  Cnnuwell.  by  quitting  the  country 
In  July.  Hevisiledhisaister.theprincenotOTange.Bt^.and 
■cot  to  Aia-ia-Chapeik,  thence  finally  ptoceeding  in  November 
to  Cologne,  where  he  wu  hoapilably  received.  Tie  conclusion 
of  CiomweD'i  treaty  with  Fiance  in  Oclobei  1^55,  and  Ihe 
mr  between  England  and  Spain,  gave  hope  of  aid  fmm  Ihe 
tatter  power.  In  April  1&56  Charltg  went  toBmges,andonIhe 
7th  of  February  165B  to  Brussels,  where  he  signed  a  Ijeaty  with 
Don  John  of  Austria,  governor  of  the  ^lanigh  Netherlands,  by 
which  he  received  an  allowance  in  place  o!  his  French  pensian 
and  undertook  to  asaemble  all  bis  subjects  in  France  in  aid  of 
the  Spanisb  against  the  French.  This  plan,  however,  came  lo 
nothing;  pnjected  rising  in  England  were  betrayed,  and  by 
the  capture  of  Dunkirk  in  June  1658,  after  the  battle  tl  th« 
Dunes,  by  the  French  and  Cromwell's  Inioiidea,  the  Spanish 

As  long  as  Cromwell  lived  there  appeared  btlle  hope  of  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  Charles  and  Hyde  had  been 
aware  of  the  pbts  for  lus  assassination,  which  had  aroused  no 
disappmval.  By  the  protector's  death  on  the  3>d  of  September 
165S  the  icene  wu  wholly  changed,  and  amidst  the  consequent 
^nfusiOQ  of  factions  the  cry  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
^rew  daily  in  atrenglb.  The  premature  royalist  rising,  however. 
in  August  i6jg  wu  defeated,  md  Charles,  who  lud  awaited 


the  molt  en  the  oout  ot  Biltluy,  pncteded  tc 

on  the  Spanish  fnniJer.  where  Muarin  and  Liiii  de  H 
n^otiathig  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  induce  both  powers  to 
anpport  hia  cause;  but  the  faihire  of  the  attenqiE  in  Engtand 
ensured  the  rejection  ot  bis  request,  and  he  returned  to 
Brussels  in  December,  visiting  bis  mother  at  ^ris  on  tbe  way. 
Events  had  meinwhik  devekped  last  in  lavoor  of  a  reiloralion. 
Charles,  by  Hyde's  advice,  had  not  interfered  In  the  movement, 

by  referring  all  to  a  "  free  parUament."  He  left  Bni9(la  for 
Bieda,  and  issued  in  April  1660,  together  with  the  letlen  lo  (he 
council,  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the  houses  of  pailiameot 
and  the  dly,  Ilie  declaraltoD  of  an  amnesty  for  all  etcqit  Ihose 
specially  excluded  afterwards  by  parliament,  which  refrned  to 
pariiament  Ihe  settlement  of  estates  and  promised  a  litierty  to 
tender  consdenca  in  niaften  of  religion  not  contrary  to  the 
peace  of  tbe  kingdom. 

On  the  Sth  of  hUy  Charies  n.  wu  pmclaimed  king  in  Wat- 
minster  Hall  and  elsewhere  in  London.  On  the  34Ih  he  uibd 
from  the  Hague,  landing  00  the  16th  at  Dover,  wheit  he  was  met 
by  Monk,  whom  he  uhiled  aa  hlher.  and  by  the  mayor,  from 
whom  he  accqited  a  "very  rich  bihk,"  "the  thing  that  he 
loved  above  all  things  in  the  world."  He  rnrbed  London  oi^ 
Ibe  i^lh,  his  thirtkth  biithday.  arriving  wiih  the  proccssioD, 
amidst  general  rejoicings  and  "  thmugh  a  lane  of  happy  laces," 
at  seven  in  the  evening  at  Whilehall,  wheie  the  bouses  of 
parliament  awaited  his  coming,  to  offer  in  the  name  of  tbe 
natioQ  their  congratulations  and  allegiance. 

No  event  in  the  hisloiy  of  England  had  been  attended  with 
"     '  ■     ■  ■  '  ig  than  Charies's  lesloratioo.  and 


iegreate 


and  disiUuiion.  Indolent,  sensual  and  dissipated  by  n, 
Charles's  vices  had  grral^  increased  during  his  eiilc  abroad, 
and  were  now,  with  Ihe  great  turn  of  fortune  which  gave  him 
fun  opportunity  10  indulge  them,  to  mipau  all  the  bounds  of 
decency  and  control.  A  long  residence  till  the  age  of  ihitly 
abroad,  together  with  hit  French  bkxxt,  had  made  him  polilicilly 
more  of  a  foreigner  than  an  Engliahrnan,  and  he  returned  to 
England  ignorant  of  the  Fngli*h  corjslltuticm,  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  a  secret  adversary  of  the  niliona]  religion,  and  untouched 
by  the  sentiment  of  England's  grealnea  or  of  patriotism.  Pure 
Bclfishnesa  was  the  basis  of  his  policy  both  in  domestic  and 
foreign  aHain-  Abroad  the  great  national  interests  were  eagerly 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  pension,  and  at  home  his  personal 
ease  and  i^easure  alone  decided  every  measure,  and  the  ^te  of 
every  minister  and  subject.  During  bis  exile  he  had  surrounded 
himself  with  young  men  of  the  same  ipliit  as  himself,  such  as 
Buckingham  and  BenDel,  wbo.  without  having  any  claim  to 
ctalismanihip,  inattentive  to  businest,  neglectful  of  the  natkniBl 
interests  and  national  prejudices,  became  Charles's  chief  adviseis. 
With  them,  u  with  their  muter,  public  ofiice  wai  only  de»rable 
u  a  mans  of  procuring  enjoyment,  lor  which  an  absohile 
monarchy  provided  the  most  favourable  conditions.  Such 
persons  were  now,  accordingly,  destined  (o  supplant  the  older 
and  reqKmsible  ministers  of  the  type  of  Clairendon  and  Ormonde, 
men  of  high  character  and  patriotism,  who  followed  definite  lines 
of  policy,  whik  at  (he  same  time  the  younger  men  of  ability  and 
standing  were  shut  out  from  office. 

The  first  period  of  Charles  II. 's  reign  (1A60-1M7)  wu  that  of 
theadministrationolLord  Clarendon,  t)ie  principal  author  ot  the 
Restoration  BCttlemcit .  The  king  wu  granted  the  large  revenue 
of  £1.300.000.  The  naval  and  military  forces  were  diiband«t. 
but  Chaiies  managed  to  ntain  under  the  name  of  guards  three 
regiments,  which  remained  tbenucleus  of  a  standing  army.  TIk 
scttkment  of  estates  on  a  legal  buis  provided  ill  for  a  large 
numberof  the  king's  adherents  who  had  impoverished  themselves 
in  his  oiusc.     The  kmg's  hononr  was  directly  involved  in  their 

wu  tamlihed  by  his  neiject  to  afford  them  relief.     Chariot  used 
his  influence  to  cany  thmugh  parliament  the  act  of  indemnity. 
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but  that  of  Sic  Hcai?  Vine,  irlioiru  not  ■  rcfidde  uid  vhoie  lite 
Chulo  btA  promlMd  the  pariiimeot  to  ipuc  in  oue  of  hii  con- 
dcmnltion,  *u  brought  about  by  Chuls'i  pcnonal  Imutaccc 
JD  Tcvcoge  for  tbe  vjctim't  bigh  beiriD^  dunng  bii  thai,  and  wai 
an  act  of  grou  cruelty  and  perfidy.  Chailn  was  in  favour  of 
rtligiDUS  toleiation,  and  a  declatilion  issued  by  him  in  October 
1660  tuouMd  greaT  liopca;  bnC  be  made  UtUe  effort  to  conciliate 
tbc  Pteabyteriani  or  to  effect  a  Kttlemcnt  through  the  Savoy 
confer^ce,  and  hU  real  object  was  to  gain  povvr  over  all  the 
laclioo  and  to  free  his  co-teligioDists,  the  Roman  Cathotict,  in 
lavoui  of  whom  he  issued  his  hist  declantlOD  of  indulgence  (gSth 
of  December  1661),  the  bill  to  give  effect  to  it  beipg  oppOKd  by 
Clarendon  and  defeated  in  the  Lords,  and  being  replied  to  by  the 
pauiog  of  further  acts  againsl  leligious  libeity.  MeaDwbilc  ihe 
plotol  VenDeiand  of  theFiltb  Monarchy  men  had  bccDtupptesed 
in  January  i6fir,  and  the  king  was  crijiraed  oo  thcijnlof  ApciL 
The  coDvention  parliament  had  been  dluolved  on  the  >9th  of 
December  166a,  and  Charles's  Gnt  pailiament,  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment of  Ihe  Restoration, vhich  met  oo  tb«3lhc^  May  i6«i  and 
continued  till  January  1679,  declared  the  command  of  the  forcej 
isberent  in  the  croim,  repudiated  the  taking  up  of  sima  againat 
the  king,  and  repealed  in  1664  the  Triennial  Act,  adding  only  a 
pmvulou  that  there  should  not  be  iiKermission  of  parlismenU  for ' 
mote  than  three  years.  In  IreUndthechurchwaare-eslabUshed, 
and  a  new  lettlemesl  of  land  introduced  by  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment 1661  and  the  Act  of  Etpianation  1M5.  The  itland  was 
excluded  from  Ibe  bene&t  oi  the  Navigation  Lavs,  and  In  16M  Ibe 
importation  of  cattle  and  horses  in  to  En^and  was  forbidden.  In 
Scotland  episcopacy  was  set  up,  the  covenant  to  irhich  Charles 
had  taken  so  many  solemn  oaths  burnt  by  the  common  hangman, 
and  Argyll  brought  to  the  icafic^ct,  while  the  kingdom  was  given 
over  IP  Ihe  savage  and  com 


le  pro- French  and  anti■ 
r  of  Braganaa,  daughter 
nee  Ei«land  obtained 
1  no  children,  and  her 
tse  of  his  mistress.  Lady 
receive  ai  a  lady  of  her 
ened  war  with  HolUnd 
„        .     _  ch  it  became  apparent 

condilion  of  the  natioail  services  and  the  stale 
a  bad  deterinrited  since  the  Conmonwealth, 
and  to  what  eitent  England  wai  isolated  and  abandoned  abroad, 
Michael  de  Ruyter,  on  tlie  ijtb  of  June  ii56j,  carrying  out  hi» 
celebnicd  attack  on  Chatham  and  burning  aevera!  wanbfps. 


Spanish  policy.  Charles  married  Calberini 
of  John  IV.  of  Fortugal,  by  which  allil 
Tangier  and  Bombay.  She  brought  bii 
attractions  for  Charles  were  inferior  to  Ihi 
Caitlemaine,  whom  she  was  compelled  to 
bedchamber.  In  February  iMj  the  tU-on 
was  declared,  duiinz  the  Drotetis  of  whi 


enled. 


and  ft  was  reported  IhaC  he  had  abdicated,  but  to  allay  the  popular 
panic  il  was  given  out  *'  that  he  waa  very  cheerful  that  ni^t  at 
suj^r  with  bis  mistresses."  The  treaty  of  fireda  with  Holland 
(2iit  of  July  1667)  removed  the  danger,  but  not  the  ignominy, 
and  Charles  showed  the  real  baseness  of  his  character  when  he 
Joined  in  the  popular  outcry  against  Clarendon,  the  upright  and 
devoted  adherent  of  his  father  and  himself  during  twenty-five 
years  of  misfortune,  and  drove  him  into  poverty  and  eaile  in  hii 
old  age,  recalling  ominously  Charles  L*b  betrayal  of  Stntflord. 

To  Clarendon  now  succeeded  tbc  ministry  of  Buckingham 
and  AiHngton,  who  with  Lauderdale,  Ashley  (afterwards  Lord 
Shaflesbuiy]andQiaord,constituled  the  aoialled  Cabal  ministry 
in  1671.  With  Iheie  advisers  Charles  entered  into  those  schemes 
so  antagonistic  to  Ihe  national  interests  which  have  disgraced 
his  reign.  His  plan  was  to  render  himself  independent  of  pariia- 
ment  and  of  the  nation  by  binding  himself  to  France  and  the 
French  policy  of  aggrandisement,  and  receiving  a  French  pen< 
aion  with  Ihe  secret  intention  as  wdl  of  introducing  the  Roman 
Catholic  rdigion  again  in  to  England.  In  1661  under  Clarendon's 
rule,  the  evil  preodent  bad  been  admitted  of  receiving  money 
from  France,  in  1663  Dunkirk  had  been  sold  to  Louis,  and  in 
February  ]667.during  the  Dutch  war  a  secret  alliance  had  been 

Netbolands  and  Lonii  Dnderlaking  to  support  Charlea'a  deaigna 
"  In  or  ont  ol  the  kingdom."  In  Janiiaiy  166S  Sir  W.  Temple 
bad  made  with  Swedao  and  Holland  the  Trli^e  Alliance  a^inat 
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the  cncmadimait*  awt  aggnndiianeE 
national  policy  was  soon  upset  by  the  1 
In  i66g  Ihe  convrnion  of  his  brother  Jam 
known  to. Charlo.  Alreadyin  i66>  the  kinghad  sent  Sir  Richard 
Bellinga  to  Rome  to  arrange  the  terms  of  England'a  coBTeisioa, 
and  now  in  1 668  he  was  in  correspondence  with  OUva,  the  genera] 
of  Ihe  Jesuits  in  Rome,  throu^  James  de  la  Ooche,  (he  eldest 
of  his  natural  sons,  of  whom  he  had  become  the  lilber  when 
scarcely  sixteen  during  bi>  cesidenc*  at  Jersey.  On  the  ijth  of 
January  1669,  at  aseciet  meeting  between  the  two  royal  hiDthets, 
with  Arlington,  Clifford  and  Arundell  of  IVaidour,  ii  wis  deter- 
mined to  annciunce  to  Louis  XIV.  the  projected  oinvcrsiDn  ot 
Charles  and  the  realm,  and  subsequent  negotialioas  tenninaled 
iniheiwosecrttmatiesof  Dover.  The  first,  ugntd  on^,  atnong 
the  ministcra,  by  Arlington  and  Clifford,  the  rest  »1  being 
initiated,  on  Ibe  loth  of  May  1670,  pmvided  for  the  return  of 
England  to  Rome  and  the  joint  attack  oi  France  ni 
England  upon  Holland,  Engluid's  ally,  tegether  with  Charles's 
support  i^  the  Bourbon  claim*  to  the  throne  of  Spun,  whSe 
ChaHes  received  a  pension  of  £»e,oeti  a  year.  In  tbc  second, 
signed  by  Arlington,  BuckinghatD.  Lauderdale  and  Ashley  on  the 
^rstofDecemberifiTO,  nothing  was  said  about  the  convtii)On.aDl 
the  pension  provided  for  that  purpose  waa  added  to  the  mihla^ 
subsidy,  neither  of  Ihew  treaties  being  communicated  In  padk- 
ment  or  to  the  nation.  An  immediate  gain  to  Chariea  waa  the 
acquisition  of  another  mistress  in  xbe  person  of  Louise  de 
Kiroualle.the  Kxalled  "Madam  Carwell,"who  had  accompanied 
the  ducheaa  of  Orleans,  (be  king's  sister,  to  Dover,  at  the  time  tt 
the  negolialians,  and  who  joined  Charles's  seragUo.being  created 
ducheu  of  Ponsmouth,  and  acting  aa  the  agent  oi  the  Frcncfc 

On  the  a^Ih  of  October  t67o,  at  the  very  time  that  tbac 
treatiea  were  in  progress,  Chariesf^nedparf  lament  and  obtained 
a  vote  of  £800,000  on  the  pica  of  supporting  the  Triple  AUianix. 
Paiiiament  waa  prorogued  in  April  167T,  not  aasemUing  again 
till  February  ifi7j,and  on  Ihe  ind  of  January  1671  waa  uunuBced 
the  *'  slop  of  the  exchequer,"  or  national  bankruptcy,  not  ot 
the  moat  blameworthy  and  unscrupuloaa  acts  ot  the  rei^,  by 
which  the  payments  from  the  exchequer  ceased,  and  larga 
numbers  of  persona  who  bad  lent  to  Ihe  govetmaent  wne  tbos 

February  1673  a  strong  opposition  vaa  slKfwn  10  tbe  Cabal 
ministry  which  had  been  constituted  at  Ihe  end  o(  1671.  Tbe 
Dutch  War,  declared  on  tbc  r  7th  of  March  T671,  though  tbe  com- 
mercial and  naval  jealousies  irf  Holland  had  certainly  not  dis- 
appeared in  England,  was  unpopular  beiagae  of  the  alliance  wiik 
France  and  the  attack  upon  Pmteilaiiliim,  while  tbc  king's 
second  declaration  of  indidgence  <i5th  of  March  1671)  nnmsed 
itDl  further  iniagonisin,  waa  declared  iUegat  by  the  pailiBincnt, 
and  was  followed  up  by  the  Test  Act,  which  oUiged  James  and 
Clifford  to  resign  their  ofScr*.  In  February  ifi]*  tbe  war  *rth 
Holland  wai  dosed  by  the  treaty  of  London  or  of  WcMminster, 
though  Charles  niill  gave  Louis  a  free  hand  in  hii  agfiBaJn 
policy  towards  the  Netfiatands,  and  tbe  Cabal  waa  diiwj 
from  office.  Danby  (afterward*  duke  of  Leeds)  noiw  hitial 
chief  minister;  but,  though  in  reality  a  stniig  airppoctct  erf  the 
naiiona]  policy,  he  could  not  hiqie  to  ke^  hia  ptact  viibiiBt 
acquiescence  in  tbe  king'*  Bchen  .    —      .  . 

again  prorogued  parliament,  ai 
Fcbniaiy  1677,  when  it  was  .    . 

On  the  1  jtfa  ot  February  i67fi  ,with  Danby'a  kixiwledgt,  Cfaula 
conduded  a  further  treaty  with  Louis  by  whkh  he  UBdettook  t# 
subordinate  cBdrdy  hia  foreign  policy  to  that  of  France,  bbI 
received  an  annual  pension  of  £100,000.  On  the  olbcr  hand, 
Danby  succeeded  In  effecting  the  marriage  (4th  of  hiovembn 
1677)  between  William  of  Orange  and  ihe  princess  Uaiy,  wUd 
proved  the  moat  important  political  event  in  ihe  irhols  rcigB, 
Louis  revenged  bimsell  by  intriguing  with  the  Oppoaitwii  and 
by  lumhig  bis  atreams  of  gold  in  that  direction,  and  a  tuitbet 
treaty  wilb  Fiance  for  the  annual  payment  to  Charici  of  £300,00^ 
and  tbe  distnissal  of  his  parliameni,  concluded  on  tbe  iTih  a( 
May  i6)B,  waa  not  eieculed.    Louis  made  peace  with  Hnlla^ 
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■t  Nijmwtgen  on  tie  iMh  of  AugntI,  and  punlibed  Danby  by 
dudosiiii  hii  Maet  ncgoiulioni,  Uiiii  caunng  the  rainiitn's 
fall  and  impudunent.  To  uvc  Daoby  Chuls  now  pnrafUrd 
Uk  pulianiat  qd  Uk  jotb  of  Dcccmbs,  dnulvingil  on  tbe  i^tb 
of  JanuEiy  1679. 

Hnnwhile  the  "  Poinh  Plot,"  the  cicition  of  ■  bind  of 
inpoaton  -cucouraied  by  Shaltabuiy  and  the  nioit  vloletit 
and  uracrupukiui  o(  the  eilrerae  Protfatant  party  in  erdu 
to  exclude  Jane*  from  the  throne,  had  thrown  the  whide 
caunlty  into  >  panic  Charls'a  oiDduFt  in  iha  cmjuncdm 
VBS  highly  cbaraclerittic  and  wai  marked  by  hia  isual  cynical 
idfiihnaa.  He  cudully  rrfiained  bom  incurriog  lUpidoD 
and  unpopnluity  by  opposing  the  general  outcry,  and  tbough 
he  aaw  thiough  Ibe  impoiiiue  from  Uie  be|pnning  be  made  no 
attempt  to  modenle  the  popular  (reniy  or  to  lavf  Ibe  life  ol  any 
of  the  victim,  his  co-tcl«ioiiiB(«,  not  even  inurvcning  in  the 
oae  of  Lord  Staflord,  and  allowing  Tliis  Oata  (o  be  lodged 
at  Whitehall  with  a  periston.  His  policy  was  to  take  advantage 
of  the  v[<denct  of  the  factioo,  to  "  give  then  line  enongh," 
to  use  hi*  own  words,  to  encaunge  il  ntbcr  than  repraa  IE, 
with  the  expectation  of  ptocuring  finally  a  itrong  royalist  re- 

of  James  from  the  succession,  Charles  was  aided  by  moderate 
men  su^h  as  Halifax,  who  desired  only  a  restriction  of  Jamca^s 
poflcra,  and  still  more  by  ttu  violence  of  the  extreme  eiduaianista 
tbemsclves,  who  beaded  by  Shafte«bu^  brought  about  their 
own  downfall  and  that  of  their  cause  by  their  support  of  the 
legitiDucy  and  claims  o(  Charles's  natural  son,  the  duke  of 
Mosvotitb'  In  1670  Charles  denied,  in  council,  hia  supposed 
tnarriage  with  Lucy  Walter,  Motunouih's  mother,  his  declare  rioia 
bciDg  published  in  16S0  to  retbte  the  legend  of  the  black  box 
whicb  wai  aupposcd  to  contain  the  contract  of  marriage,  and 
toldBumethe  WDuldrathcTseehim  hanged  than  legiLimiie  hinL 
He  deprived  him  of  his  general' 


of  hi 


royal  proi 


onMoomauth'srciuni  to  England  he  wis  iorbidden  to  appear  at 
court.  In  February  1679  Ibe  king  bad  consented  to  order  James 
(o  ga  abroad.  Bud  even  appiovol  of  Ibe  attetnpt  of  the  pTimatc 
and  the  bishop  of  Winchestei  to  convetl  him  to  Protestantism. 
To  weaka  the  opposition  to  bis  government  Charies  accepted 
Sii  W.  Temple's  new  scheme  of  governing  by  a  council  whicb  in- 
cluded the  leaders  cri  the  Opposition,  and  which  might  have  be- 
come a  rival  to  the  pariiament,  but  this  was  an  immediate  failure. 
In  May  T679  he  prorogued  the  new  pariiaraeni  which  had 
BttklDled  Danby,  and  in  July  dissolved  it,  wbDi  In  October  be 
prorogued  another  parhamcnt  of  the  same  mind  tiU  January  and 
finaBy  till  October  1680,  having  residved"  towait  till  this  violence 
■boold  w*ar  oH."  He  even  made  ovettuies  !o  Shaftesbury  in 
November  1679,  bnt  the  latter  insisted  on  the  departure  of  both 
the  queen  and  Jamt*.  All  attempts  at  comptomise  failed,  and 
on  the  assembling  of  the  parliament  In  October  1680  the  Exclusion 
Bin  passed  the  Commons,  being,  however,  thrown  out  in  the  Lords 
tfciou^  the  inOncnce  of  HaUfai.  Charles  disscJved  the  parlia- 
ment in  January  16S1,  declaring  that  he  would  never  give  his 
consent  to  the  EirluAn  Bill,  and  summoned  another  at  Oxford, 
which  met  there  on  the  list  of  March  rfiSi,  Shaflabury's  faction 
Brrinog  accompanied  by  armed  bands.  Chatln  eqmased  hit 
^rillingness  to  consent  to  the  handing  over  of  the  adminisltation 
to  the  control  of  a  Pnleslanl,  in  the  case  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
sovereign,  bnt  the  Opposition  insisted  on  Charles's  nomination 
of  MoTunontb  as  Us  successor,and  the  parliament  was  accordingly 
once  more  (iRtta  of  March)  dissolved  by  Charles,  while  a  royal 
pTOcfamation  ordered  to  be  read  in  aD  the  churches  proclaimFd 
ilie  ill-deeds  of  the  parliament  and  the  king's  afleclhin  (or  the 

Charles's  tenadiy  and  clever  tact  were  now  rewarded.  A 
gnat  popular  reaction  ensued  in  favour  of  the  monarchy,  and 
a  large  number  of  loyal  addresses  wen  senlin,  most  of  them 
condemning  the  Eiclnsion  BilL  Shaftesbury  was  imprisoned, 
Bud  tlKnigh  the  Middlesex  'jury  threw  out  bis  indictment  and 
be  was  liberated,  he  never  recovered  his  power,  and  In  OcMbct 
x6S>  kit  Entfand  for  ever.  The  Exdurioa  Bill  and  the  limiutlon 


'  of  James's  powen  were  no  more  heard  of,  and  foD  liberty  waa 
granted  to  tbe  king  to  pursue  the  retrograde  and  arbitrary  policy 
to  wbjch  bis  disposition  naturally  Inclined.  In  Soallaod  James 
set  up  a  tyrannical  administration  of  the  worst  type.  The  royal 
enmity  towards  William  of  Orange  waa  increased  by  a  visit  of 
the  latter  to  En^d  in  July.  No  more  parliamenta  wen  called, 
and  Charles  subsisted  on  his  permanent  revenue  and  his  French 
pensions.  He  continued  the  poh'cy  of  double-dealing  and 
treachery,  deceiviJig  his  ministers  as  at  the  treaty  of  Dover, 
by  pretending  to  sappott  H<dland  and  Spain  while  he  waa 
secretly  engaged  to  Louis  to  betray  them.  On  the  ssnd  of  March 
i68[  bcentcredintoa.cc«pact  with  Loois  whereby  he  undertook 
to  desert  his  allies  and  oiler  no  resistance  to  French  aggreaslons. 
En  August  he  joined  with  Spain  and  Holland  in  a  nunifeslo 
against  France,  while  secretly  for  a  million  livres  he  engaged 
Hmself  to  Louis,  atMl  in  16S3  be  proposed  himself  ss  arbitrator 
with  the  intention  of  treacheroudy  handing  over  Luxemburg 
to  France,  an  offer  which  waa  rejected  owing  to  Spanish  suspidom 
of  coliusiDn.  In  the  evcsit,  Charles'^  duplidty  enabled  Louis  to 
seise  Strasaburg  in  i6fEi  and  Luxemburg  In  ]6£4.  The  govern- 
ment at  home  wag  carried  on  prindpally  by  Rocbester,  Sunder- 
land and  Godolphin,  while  Guilford  waa  lord  chancellor  and 
Jeffreys  lord  chief  justice.  The  laws  against  the  KoDconfonnists 
were  strictly  enforced-  Inordertoobtainservile  parliaments  and 
also  obsequious  juries,  who  with  the  co-operation  of  judges  of  the 
il«mpol  Jeffreys  could  be  depended  upon  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  court,  the  borough  charters  were  confiscated,  the  charter 
of  tbe  dly  of  London  being  forfated  on  the  tith  ol  June  16S]. 

The  popnlailty  of  Charles,  now  greatly  hicreased,  waa  raited 
to  national  tnihuslaam  by  the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  plot 
in  1&B3,  said  to  be  a  scheme  to  asaaaslnale  Charles  and  Jamea 
at  an  isolated  bouse  on  the  high  road  near  Hoddcsdon  In  Hert- 
-fordahire  as  they  returned  from  Newmarket  to  London,  among 
those  Implicated  being  Algernon  Sidney,  Lord  Runeli  and 
Hontnouth.  tbe  two  former  paying  the  death  penalty  and 
Monmoutb  being  finally  btnlsbed  to  the  Hague.  The  administn- 
tion  became  more  and  motedetpodc,  aod  Tangierwat  abandoned 
in  order  to  reduce  expcEM*  and  to  incrate  Ibe  force*  at  bome 
for  overawing  otqntitioiL  Tbe  fint  preUmintfy  itepa  were  now 
taken  for  tbe  rehttmdncllon  of  the  Rotnan  CtlboUc  religion. 
Danby  and  thoae  confined  on  account  of  parttdpatfon  fn  the 
popish  plot  were  btwrated,  and  Titus  Oatei  thrown  into  prison. 
A  scheme  waa  announced  for  withdrawing  the  con  trol  of  the  army 
in  Ireland  from  Rochester,  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  pladng  It  in 
Ibe  king's  own  hands,  and  the  commission  to  which  the  Ung  had 
ddegaled  ecdesiaslical  patronage  was  revoked.  In  May  1684 
tbe  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  hi  spite  of  the  Test  Act,  was  agaia 
givePto  Jamet,  who  bad  now  relumed  from  Scotland.  To  all 
appearances  the  same  poticy  afterwards  puraued  so  recUe^y 
and  disastrously  by  Janiet  was  now  cautiontriy  initiated  ^ 
Chkrles,  who,  however,  not  bdng  inspired  by  the  same  rehglout 
leal  ss  his  brother,  snd  not  desiring  "  to  go  on  his  travels  again," 
would  probably  have  drawn  back  prudently  before  his  throne 
was  endangered,  llie  developmenti  of  this  movement  were, 
however,  now  intcmrpted  by  the  death  of  Charles  after  a  iboit 
Ulnas  on  the  6lh  of  February  t68;.  He  Wat  buried  on  tbe  lylh 
in  Henry  Vn.'i  chapd  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  fimoral 
ceremonlet  ctlticiied  by  contemporaries  as  mean  and  wanting 
In  respect,  but  the  scantineM  of  wWdi  was  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  died  a  Roman  Catholic. 

On  his  death-bed  ChaHes  bad  at  length  dedared  Mmidf  to 
adherent  of  that  rdigion  and  had  received  tbe  last  rlttt  according 
to  tbe  Romanist  usage,  Tbm  appears  to  be  no  truitsrotlhy 
record  of  bis  formal  conversion,  assigned  to  various  times  and 
various  agencies.  As  a  youth,  says  Clarendon,  "  the  ill-bred 
familiarity  of  tbe  Scotch  divbiet  had  given  Urn  a  distaste  "  for 
Presbylerianism,  wbidi  he  indeed  dedaied  "  no  religlan  for 
gentlemen,"  and  the  mean  figure  which  the  fallen  nation^ 
church  made  in  exile  repelled  him  at  the  tame  time  that  he  waa 
Bltraded  by  tbe  "  genteel  part  d  the  Catholic  religion."  With 
Chailtt  rdlgioD  waa  not  (be  serious  matter  it  waa  with  James, 
and  wtt  latflaly  Ttgsided  Ircim  the  political  aspect  and  Iromthr' 
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f  cue  ind  pcnonal  pHivauracc.    Prabytcriiaism  cODitituU 

hucch  uid  Ifac  uvaliei  paity  wcic  iadcnd  Ihc  ubIutbI  lupportci 
i  ihe  Bulhoriiy  of  the  crown,  bui  on  il«  oihcr  hand  Ihcy  re(u« 
le  deptodence  u 


IS  ibe  ohvidus  m 


VLlbaut  parluiEii«Qtfl,  Of  Freticb  p«i»otib  and  of  reignbg  witbiH 
Iroublc,  and  wu  uiuralty  Che  faith  d[  Cbarls's  cfaoice.  Oi  tl 
two  papcn  is  defence  of  Ibe  Konuin  Cstbdlk  Rhgnn  in  Chailo 
own  hand,  published  by  Jamcf,  UbUIu  »yi  "  tbDu«h  aeithi 
his  temper  nor  educBtkm  made  him  very  £t  to  be  u  uitho 
yet  in  this  case  ...  be  migbt  write  it  dl  himseU  and  yet  m 


tbeu 


E  ahrevd  observer  of 


Oihi 

character,  who  was  also  well  acQi 

re  tfa«  efiecu  of  health 
and  a  good  uiuiiluiion  with  u  little  miiiuic  of  the  iirafUc 
part  as  eva  man  had.  .  .  .  lam  apt  to  think  his  stayed  as  much' 
ai  any  man's  evtt  did  in  the  iBaxr  n^on."  His  health  was  the 
one  subject  to  which  he  gave  untemitiing  attention,  and  his  fine 
constitution  and  devotion  to  all  kinds  of  sport  and  physical 
eiercdie  kept  off  the  effecu  of  uncontmlled  debauchery  fm 
thirty  year*.  In  later  yeais  the  society  of  his  mistresses  seems 
to  bave  been  chleSy  acceptable  as  a  meant  to  avoid  business 
and  petitioners,  and  in  the  case  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth 
was  the  price  paid  for  ease  and  the  continuance  of  the  French 
penuons.  His  ministers  he  never  scrupled  tesaciificeto  his  ease. 
The  bve  of  eue  eiterdscd  an  entire  sovereignty  in  his  Ihnu^t^. 
"  Tbe  motive  of  his  giving  bounties  was  rather  to  make  men 
leas  uneasy  to  him  than  more  easy  to  themselves."  He  would 
tob  bis  ewn  trauuiy  and  take  bribes  to  press  a  measure  through 
tbe  council.  He  had  a  natural  affability,  but  too  general  to  be 
much  valued,  and  he  was  fickle  and  deceitful.  Neither  gratitude 
nor  revenge  moved  him,  and  good  or  ill  service  left  httle  im- 
pression on  his  tnind.  Halifax,  however,  concludes  by  desiring 
to  modenile  Ihe  roughno)  of  his  picture  by  emphasiiing 


by  deprecating  a  ' 


aluieo 


t  and  by  dwelling  upon 
the  disadvantageg  ot  bis  bnngmg  up,  me  difficulties  and  tempta- 
tions of  his  posilioo,  and  on  the  bet  that  his  vices  weie  those 
common  to  human  ft*itty.  His  capacity  for  king-ctsfl,  know- 
ledge of  tbe  woiid.  and  easy  address  enabled  him  lo  surmount 
diffiicullies  and  dangers  whkh  wouid  have  pioved  faUl  to  his 
lather  or  to  his  brother.  "  It  was  a  common  saying  that  he 
could  send  away  a  person  better  pleased  at  receiving  nothing 
than  those  in  the  good  king  bis  father's  time  that  bad  requests 
granted  them,'*^and  his  good'humouTed  tact  and  familiaHty 
compensated  for  and  concealed  bis  ingratitude  and  perfidy  and 
preserved  his  popularity.  He  bad  good  taste  in  ait  and  hterature, 
was  fond  of  chemistry  and  science,  and  tbe  Royal  Society  was 
founded  in  his  reign.  According  to  Evelyn  be  was  "  d^bonnaire 
irally  kind-' 
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raceful  and 

les's  cynical  selfishni 
of  public  life  which  ma  ' 

utucrupuhius  betnyat  of  Ibe  national  inlerats  which  raised 
France  to  a  threatening  predonunance  and  imperilled  the  very 
ejistence  of  Britain  for  generation*.  The  teign  of  his  predecessor 
Challei  I.,  and  even  of  that  of  bis  successor  James  IL,  with 
tbcir  mtstaken  principles  and  ideals,  have  a  saving  dignity 
wholly  wanting  in  that  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  administration 
of  Cromwell,  in  spite  ol  the  popularity  of  the  restoration,  was 
Mon  regretted.  "  A  lazy  Prince."  write*  Pcpyt,  "  no  Coun41. 
BO  money,  no  leputalion  at  home  or  abroad.  It  is  strange 
'Mim.c!Tkamat,taili4AS4ittry.P-9i- 


bow  .  .  .  ew^udy  do  nowadays  reflect  opoo  Oliver  and 
commend  him,  what  brave  things  be  did  and  iHade  all  (he 

neighbour  princes  fcai  him;  while  here  a  prince,  come  m  with 
all  the  love  and  pcayera  and  good  liking  of  his  people  .  .  .  bath 

mistresses  be  had  a  large  iilegitimale  progeny.  By  Barbara 
Viilien,  Mn  Palmer,  afterwards  counlesa  ol  Castlemaioe  and 
ducbess  of  Cleveland,  mistress  en  Mrc  till  she  was  supeneded  by 
tbe  ducbess  of  Portsmouth,  be  had  Charies  Filuoy,  duke  ol 
Southampton  and  Cleveland,  Henry  FitEmy,  duke  of  Grafleo, 
Geoigc  Fitaroy,  duke  of  Northumberland,  Aruie,  countess  of 
Sussei,  Charlotte,  countess  of  Lichfield,  and  Barbara,  a  nun; 
by  Louise  de  Kfo>ualle,ducheBaf  Portsonvtb,  Charles  Leunoi, 
duke  of  Richmond ;  by  Lucy  Walter,  James,  duke  of  Uonmoulh 
and  Bucdeuch,  and  a  daughtei;  by  Nell  Cwyn,  Chaiies  Beau- 
clerk,  duke  of  Si  Albans,  and  James  Beaudetk;  by  Catherine 
Peg,  Charles  Fiti  Chaiks,  eari  of  Plymouth;  by  Lady  ShcnnoD. 
Charlotte,  countess  of  yarmouth;  by  Maiy  Davis,  liary  Tudoc. 
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CHARLES  Land  ll.,kiiipo[  France.  Bythe  French,  Cbarla 
the  Great,  Roman  empemrand  kingof  the  Franks,  is  reckoned  the 
Gnt  ot  the  series  of  French  kings  named  Chtiles  (sec  Ca:Ui.t- 
uacne).  Similarly  the  empcm  Charles  II.  tbe  Baid  («.>.)  m 
leckoned  as  Charles  IL  of  France,  In  some  enumenlMins  tk* 
emperor  Charles  UI.  the  Fat  (f.i.)  is  reckoned  as  Chailn  U.  oi 
France.  Chariemagne  not  being  included  in  the  Ust,  and  Chajfc* 
Ihe  Bald  being  styled  Charles  I. 

CHAKLBS  HI.,  the  Simple  (879-919),  king  of  France,  was  a 
posthumous  son  ol  Louis  the  Stammerer  and  ol  bis  aectiDd  wiie 
Adelaide.  On  the  deposilioD  of  Charles  [he  Fat  in  SS7  he  was 
eichided  from  the  throne  by  bis  youth;  but  during  tbe  reign  g( 
Odo,  who  had  succeeded  Charles,  he  succeeded  in  c~i"i"e  the 
recognition  of  a  certain  number  of  notables  and  in  soctiriog  his 
coronation  at  Reims  on  Ihe  jfllh  of  January  Bgj.  He  no" 
obtained  tbe  alliance  of  the  emperor,  and  forced  Odo  to  cede 
pan  of  Neustiia.  In  SgS,  by  the  death  of  his  rival  (Jan.  1),  he 
Obtained  poaseasion  of  the  whole  kingdom.  His  meet  importail 
act  was  the  treaty  of  Samt-Claii-sur-Eple  with  the  Normans  ;a 
911.  Some  of  Ibera  were  baptlied;  the  territory  which  wai 
afterwards  known  as  the  duchy  of  Normandy  was  ceded  to  Ibes 
but  the  story  of  the  marriage  of  their  chief  Rollo  with  ■  iiitcr  * 
the  king,  related  by  the  chronicler  Dudo  ol  Saint  Queniic  -i 
very  doubthil.  The  same  year  Charles,  on  the  invitation  oi  It.- 
barons,  look  possession  of  tbe  kingdom  ol  Lolharingia.  In  ax 
the  barons,  jealous  ol  the  growth  of  Ihe  royal  autl^rily  tsi 
discontented  with  the  favour  shown  by  the  king  to  his  oouD3r&i 
Hagaoo,  rebelled,  and  in  911  elected  Robert,  biDtber  ol  Kmt 
Odo,  in  place  oC  Charles.     Rob^t  was  killed  in  the  battii  d 
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S«is9«u,  but  iln  viata7  lOMiaed  vith  bb  patiy,  «hc  elected 
RudoJph,  dukr  ol  Bmgimdyi  kin^  In  fatf  exmtoily  Clurla 
tnisttd  hini«U  to  Hcrbett,  couni  oi  Vermandois.  who  deaivtd 
bin),  flt^  thtcw  him  Into  con^cmcnt  at  CbtLeau-TbicrTy  ind 
nflFiwirds  at  Pimnne.  la  the  littei  town  be  died  on  the  7tb 
of  Oclijbcr  91^  In  Q07  be  had  Durried  Fredeniu,  suter  of 
Bovo,  bishop  of  Chfloin.  Aiter  her  detth  be  muiicd  Eedgyfu 
io-igiva ),  daughter  o(  Edward  the  Elder,  king  oI  the  Eniliih,  who 
vu  thf  molho'  al  Louii  IV. 

Sec  A.  Eckel,  OmrliM  U  SimpU  (Puu.  1894). 

CHABLES  IV.  (iigi-ijiS),  IdngoC  Fraiw,  odkdTHE  Faii. 
wu  Ihe  third  and  youngest  loa  ol  PhiUp  IV.  and  Jeanne  o( 
NavtCR.  In  1316  be  wu  created  oaunt  d[  La  Uirdic,  and 
succeeded  hh  brother  PhOip  V.  as  kiag  of  France  and  Navarre 
early  ia  ijii.     He  foUohcd  the  policy  of  ha  piedecenon  in 

of  a  centndued  covemment  strong  enough  to  hold  nobility 
yal  eipenditure,  to  meet  *hidi  Charli 


10  doubllui  lina 


e.pedren 


U  Ihe  b 


_.     ..       _  ordered  a  Tccast  ol  !be 

results  to  comTnem;  civU  officials  wcie  deprived  of  oAicet, 
Which  had  been  conferred  [tee,  hui  were  now  put  up  lo  auciien; 
duties  were  imposed  on  eiported  metchandiae  and  on  goods 
brought  into  raris;  Ihe  praciiee  of  eiaciing  fieavy  Gnei  va 
'  ^  iSi  the  ulaties  of  the  magistralcs  dependent 


Ibe  Turks,  Chailn  obia 
cleigy,  the  proceeds  ol 
confiscated  the  properly  of  the  Loml 


the  pi 


lofiw 


ia  frai 


luA 


D  the  outbreak  of  * 


attcrwanls  despatched  to  the  provinces  to  stale  tbe  poGitlon  of 
aftaJTs  and  to  receive  compbiiils.'  Tlie  king  justified  his  failure 
to  summon  the  eslUn  on  the  ground  of  the  etpense  incurred 
by  provincial  deputies.  The  eitemal  poUlica  of  his  reign  were 
not  marked  by  any  striking  eventE.  He  maintained  eicellcnl 
relations  with  Pope  John  XXU.,  vbo  made  oveiluRS  to  him, 
indircttly,  offering  his  su^^wit  in  case  of  hii  candidature  for  the 
imperial  crown.  Charles  tried  to  form  a  party  in  Italy  in  support 
of  the  pope  against  the  emperor  Louis  IV.  of  Bavaria,  but 
failed.  A  treaty  with  Ihe  En^ish  wbicb  secured  Ihe  district 
af  Agenais  (or  Friocc  was  foUoved  by  a  feudal  war  in  Guienne. 
laibdia,  Charles's  sister  and  the  wife  of  Edward  IL,  \m  sent 
to  France  to  negotiate,  and  with  her  brother't  help  arranged  the 
final  conspiracy  against  iier  husband.  Charles's  first  wife  was 
Blanche,  daughter  nf  Otto  IV.,  count  of  Burgundy,  and  of 
Matilda  (Mahaut),  countess  of  Arlois,  to  whom  he  vas  married 
in  1J07.  In  May  131*,  by  order  of  King  Philip  IV.,  she  was 
arrested  and  impiisoDed  in  the  ChlteBU-Gaillatd  with  h«  sstet- 
in-law  Marguerite,  daughter  of  Robert  HI.,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  wife  of  Louis  Hutin,  on  the  char^  of  adultery  with  two 
gentlemen  of  the  royal  household,  Philippe  and  Can  tier  d'Aunai. 
Jeanne,  sister  of  Marguerite  and  wife  of  Fhih'p  the  Tall,  ■'as 
alto  arrested  for  not  having  denounced  tlie  culprits,  and  Im- 
prtsooed  at  Doordan.  The  nro  knights  were  put  to  the  torture 
and  eiecuted,  and  their  goods  confiscated.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  far  the  charges  were  true.  Tradition  has  involved 
and  obscured  the  story,  which  is  the  origin  of  tbe  legend  of  the 
four  ill  Ntilc  made  famous  by  the  drama  of  A,  Dumas  the  elder. 
Marguerite  died  shortly  in  prison ;  Jeanne  was  declared  innocent 
by  the  paileraent  and  returned  to  her  husband.  Blanche  was 
still  in  prison  when  Charles  became  king.  He  induced  Pope 
John  XXI r.  to  declare  the  marriage  null,  on  the  ground  that 
Blanche's  motber  had  been  bis  godmotlter.  Blanche  died  in 
in  confinement,  though  at  the  last  in  the  abbey  of 


Mau 


i]ii,  freed  from  bis  first  tnam'age,  Charfes  married  his 
[n  Mary  of  Luiemburg,  daughter  of  tlte  emperor  Henry  VIl., 
upon  het  death,  two  year*  later,  Jeanne,  lUughter  of  Louis, 


FebrwuyijiS.    BeleftimiuDel 

him,  and  daughters  only  by  Jeam 
ol  liie  direct  line  of  Capetians. 
A.  dllfrbomty.  "  Notea  el  d 


... .  rojetide  cruiade  sous  Oaiiei  le  Bel  Ft  sous  l^ilipfc  dc 

Valoii"  (fliW.  44f£iiittia  Clurlti.  11.  hl  joj-ku);  "Chroniout 
pariliinne  anoovme  de  1316  1  1]J4  .  .  .''  ed.  Hellot  in  Uiia.  it 
iaucia  I'kilL  it  Parii  (ai.,  Iga4,  pp.  T-107]. 
CHAKLBS  V.  (1137-1380),  king  of  France,  caHed  The  Wise, 
as  bom  at  the  cb&teau  of  Vincennes  on  the  sist  of  January 
J37,  Ihe  son  of  John  II.  and  Bonne  of  Luiemburg.  In  1349 
he  became  dauphin  of  the  Viennois  by  purchase  from  Humbnl 
■jsshewascreileddukeof  Normandy.  At  the  battle 
;i]S6)  his  father  ordered  him  to  leave  the  field  when 


thaic 


r.  After: 


for  the  government  ol  Normandy  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
be  took  the  title  of  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  During  the  years 
if  John  II. 's  imprisonment  in  England  Charles  was  virtually 
king  of  France.  He  summoned  the  ilates-geneial  o(  northern 
'~  e  (Langue  d'oni  to  Paris  in  October  135610  obtain  men  and 
r  to  carry  DO  the  war.    But  under  theleadenhipolCtlenne 

estate,  and  Robert  le  Coq,  bishop  oE  Laon.  pnsident  of  the 
Hergy,  a  partisan  ofCharlre  of  Navarre,  the  states  refuted  any 
"  aid  "  except  on  conditions  vhich  (Tharles  declined  to  accept. 

tbe  establishnent  of  a  conunission  elated  from  Ihe  three  estates 
to  regulate  the  dauphin's  adninislTniion,  and  of  another  board 
to  act  as  council  of  war;  alto  the  release  of  Ctatles  the  Bad, 
king  of  Navarre,  wbo  had  been  imprisoned  by  King  John.  The 
eilales  ol  Languedoc,  summoned  to  Toulouse,  also  made  protests 
against  misgovemment,  but  they  agreed  to  raise  a  war-levy  on 
terms  to  which  the  dauphin  seceded.  Charles  sought  the 
allhiDce  of  hs  uade,  the  empetor  Charles  IV.,  to  whom  he  did 
homage  at  Mete  at  dauphin  of  the  Vienaoli,  and  he  was  also  made 
imperial  vicar  of  Dauphin*,  thus  acknowledging  (he  imperial 
joriadictlon.  But  he  gained  small  material  advantage  from 
these  proceedings.  Tbe  stales-general  were  again  convoked 
in  Februny  1357.  llieir  demands  were  more  moderate  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  hut  tbey  nominated  members  to  ref^ace 
certain  obBodous  penotu  on  the  royal  council,  demanded  the 
right  to  )«semble  without  the  royal  summons,  and  certain 
administiative  refomt  In  return  they  promised  10  raise  and 
finance  an  array  of  30,000  men,  bal  the  money — a  lithe  levied 
on  tbe  annual  revenue^  of  Ihe  clergy  and  nobilitj^^-voted  (or 
this  object  was  not  to  pass  thi«ugh  the  dauphin'i  hands.  Chstlel 
appeared  to  consent,  but  tbe  agreement  was  annulled  by  letten 
from  King  John,  -        -  - 


ring  Pari., 


■357-  . 


Charles  of  Navarre  had  been  released  by  bis  parti- 
sans, "and  allying  himsell  with  Marcel  bad  become  a  popular 
hero  in  Paris.  The  dauphin  was  obliged  to  receive  him  and  to 
undergo  H  apparent  recondUation.  In  thiris  Ctienne  Marcd 
was  tuprtme.  Re  fmccd  hli  way  into  the  dauphin's  palace 
(February  rjjg),  and  Charles's  aemnt,  Jean  de  Conflans, 
marshal  o(  Champagne,  and  Robert  de  Clermoii,  tnaisbal  of 
Notmnndy,  were  murdered  befott  bit  eyes.  Charles  *»i  power- 
less openly  to  resent  these  outrages,  but  he  obtained  from  the 
provincial  aaieBibllei  the  money  tefuled  him  by  the  titte*- 
general,  and  deferred  his  vengeance  ontil  the  dlssensfcins^  his 
iet  should  offer  him  "      "        —     ■ 
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o  the  Immedlati 
found  himsell  driven  to 
'(  enemies,  the  English 
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tad  the  Nivairoc.  Charici  bad  beta  compiled  ia  Much  lo 
tike  ihe  title  of  rtgmt  lo  pitvenKht  poBibilily  of  further  inler- 
venlion  from  Klhg  John.  In  defiuicc  of  i  recent  ordinance 
prohibiting  provincial  aAHmblio,  he  prcajded  over  the  eiUles 
of  Piordy  and  Anoii,  and  then  over  iboK  of  Champagne. 
The  states-gtneraL  of  ijjSveresunmiaDtd  to  Compilgne  inilead 
of  Puis,  and  gianled  i  lar|e  aid.  Tlie  condition  of  northern 
Fiance  was  rendered  Don  dnperate  hy  the  outbreak  (Miy- 
JuK  1358)  of  the  pcuani  revcJi  known  u  the  Jacquerie.  Hhicfa 
wax  tepreued  with  a  barbarity  far  exceeding  the  eiceun  of  (he 
rebels.  Within  the  walls  of  Paris  Jean  MaiUatl  had  formed  a 
royalist  party;  Mated  was  asaassinaled  (jist  July  1358).  and 
the  dauphin  entered  Paris  in  the  following  month.  A  reaclion 
in  Charles's  favour  had  act  in.  and  from  the  estates  of  I3jg  he 
regained  the  authority  he  had  lost.  It  wai  with  their  full  coo- 
currencc  that  he  restored  Ibcir  honours  to  the  official*  who  had 
been  dismissed  by  the  CSIilH  of  ijs*  and  1357.  They  (uppotted 
hjm  in  repudiating  the  Itaty  of  London  ( i3S9)i  which  King  John 
had  signed  in  anxiety  for  his  personal  freedoin,  and  voted  money 
unconditionally  for  the  continuation  of  the  war.  From  this  time 
the  esUia  were  only  once  convoked  by  Chailci,  who  nmlented 
himwlf  theuefonrard  by  appeal*  to  the  aaonbly  of  notables 
01  to  the  prorinckl  bodiei.  Chads  <d  Navaire  was  iMw  at  open 
war  with  the  legcat;  Edward  ItL  landed  at  CalaJt  in  October; 
and  a  great  pan  al  the  countiy  wai  eipOKd  ts  dontile  depreda- 
tions from  the  Engliih  and  the  NavantK  tnopa.  In  the  Kaiiity 
of  money  Chariea  had  lecount  to  the  dcbaaemeot  of  the  coinage, 
which  luflered  no  lets  than  twenty>4wo  vaiialioas  in  the  two  yean 
l>efore  the  maty  oi  Brftigny.  ThiadkaattonaGnancialBipedicni 
was  made  good  lalei,  the  coinage  bdog  ettabliihtd  an  a  fimi 
basis  during  the  last  Eileen  yeatt  of  Cbaila't  rdgn  in  accordance 
with  the  principtes  of  Nic^ai  Ortsnu.  On  tlw  coBcIuiion  of 
peace  King  John  was  restored  lo  France,  Init,  being  anable  to 
raise  his  nnSomt  he  ntumedia  1364  to  En^and,  where  be  died 
in  April,  leaving  the  crown  to  Cbailea,  irha  waa  cranoed  *t 
Reims  on  the  rgth  of  May. 

The  new  kiof  found  an  able  servant  in  Berttand  du  Guodin, 
who  von  a  victory  over  the  Navureie  troops  al  Cocbeid  and 
took  priicwr  their  best  general,  Jean  dt  Crailli,  captal  of  fiuch. 
The  stablishnKnt  of  Chatlc*'*  brother,  Philip  the  Bold,  in  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  though  it  constituted  in  the  event  a  aeiious 
menace  to  the  monarchy,  put  an  end  10  the  king  of  Navarre's 
ambitiops  in  that  direction.  A  treaty  ol  peace  between  the  two 
king!  was  signed  in  r36j,  by  which  Chailes  ol  Navarre  gave  up 
Uante*.  Meulan  and  the  couotyof  LoogueviUe.  in  exchange  for 
Monlpellier.  Negotialions  were  tenewed  in  1370  whetl  Charles 
of  Kavarre  did  iioraage  for  his  Fnitch  poeaesiioniT  though  be 
waa  then  considering  an  oHensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Edward  III.  Du  Guesdin  undertook  to  free  Fiance  from  the 
depredation]  of  the  "free  companie),"  mercenary  soldiers  put 
out  of  emjiloymeat  by  the  ceuaiion  of  the  war.  An  attempt 
to  send  tbem  on  a  crusade  against  the  Turks  failed,  and  Du 
Guesdio  led  them  to  Spain  to  put  Henry  of  Traslamara  on  the 
throne  of  Caiiile.  By  the  mairlage  of  his  biotber  Philip  the 
Bold  with  Margaret  ol  Flanders,  Cbaila  detached  the  Fleming 
from  the  English  alliance,  t4ld  as  soon  as  be  bsd  restored 
aomethtng  bke  order  in  the  ihlcroal  affairs  ot  the  kingdom  he 
provoked  a  quairel  with  the  English.  The  ten  of  the  treaty  of 
BrtU'gny  presented  technical  diOculiiea  of  which  Charles  wai 
not  slow  to  avail  himsdf.  The  English  power  in  Cuienne  was 
weakened  by  Ibe  disaattous  Spanish  eipediiion  of  the  Black 
Prince,  whom  Chaila  summoned  before  the  parlemeni  of  Paris 
in  January  1369  to  anawei  the  charges  preferred  againit  bim 
by  hit  lubjecls,  thus  expressly  repudiating  the  Eni^ish  supre- 
Bucy  in  Guiome.  War  was  renewed  in  May  after  a  meeting  oi 
the  autca-goieiaL  Between  1371  Bad  13)3  Poitou  and  Sain- 
tongs'  were  reconquered  by  Du  Guetdin.  and  toon  the  Engliah 
had  to  abandon  aL  their  territo/y  nottb  of  the  Garonne.  John 
IV,  of  Brittany  (Jean  de  Monliort)  bad  won  his  duchy  with 
English  help  by  the  defeat  of  Charls  of  Blob,  the  French 
■ominee,  at  Auray  in  13O4.  Hit  aympathies  remained  English, 
but  he  wa*  now  (1313J  obliged  to  take  refuoe  in  EngLand,  and 


kter  In  Flanden,  whOe  the  Engliah  only  Rtaincd  a  tooting  in 
two  or  ibree  coast  towns.     Charles's  geiMrals  avoided  pitched 

baiiles,  and  contented  ihemadves  with  defensive  and  gncnilla 
lactia,  with  the  reull  that  in  ij&i  only  Baymne,  Boideani, 
Brest  and  Calais  were  still  In  English  handa. 

Charles  bad  in  13:8  obtained  proof  of  Charles  of  Kavairc's 
treasonable  designs.  He  seised  the  Norman  towns  held  by  the 
Navarrcse,  while  Henry  of  Traslamara  invaded  Navarre,  sod 
imposed  conditions  of  peace  whicb  rendered  his  lifeloag  enemy 
at  last  poweilesi.  A  pirmsiure  attempt  to  amalgamate  ihe 
duchy  of  Brittany  wilh  the  French  crown  failed.  Cfaailei  <uiii- 
moned  the  duke  to  Paris  in  137S,  and  on  his  non-appearance 
committed  one  of  his  rare  errors  of  policy  by  confiscating  his 

recalled  their  duke.  ThematterwassIillunseltledwhcnChailcs 
died  at  Vinntmes  on  the  i6Ih  of  September  ijSo.  His  health, 
always  delicate,  had  been  further  weakened,  according  to 
popular  Rpott.  by  a  slow  poison  prepared  for  him  by  the  king 
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their  dder  bod  Charin,  a  boy  oi 
D^er  son  waa  Loub,  duke  of  Orleana. 
a  waa  no  aoldier.  He  owed  Ihe  signal  sue- 
partly  to  hia  skilful  choice  of  advisers  and 
aaaunisiraioTS.  to  his  chancellors  Jean  and  Guillaume  de  Bor- 
mans  and  Pierre  d'Orgemont.  to  Uugues  Aubiiol,  provost  of 
Paris,  Bureau  de  la  Riviin  and  othen;  partly  to  a  singular 
CDOlnns  and  nibllety  In  the  exercise  of  a  not  ovtr-scrupuloia 
diplomacy,  which  made  him  a  dangerous  enemy.  Re  had  leinit 
prudence  and  sdf-reslraint  in  the  troutJed  times  ol  the  regeocv, 
and  did  not  lose  his  modenitiOD  in  success.  He  modelled  his 
private  life  on  that  of  bii  predecesaor  Saint  Louis,  but  -was  no 
laiulic  in  rdigion.  for  he  rt^used  his  auppoit  to  ibc  vMeni 
methods  of  Ibe  Inquistion  in  aouthem  France,  awl  allowed  the 
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privileges.    His  support  of  the  s 

at  Avignon  was  doubtloa  due  to  political  consioeratjofia.  as 
favouring  the  independence  of  Ihe  Gallicu  church.  Charles  V. 
was  a  student  of  astrcJogy,  medidiw,  law  and  phPosopiiy.  aisd 
collected  a  large  and  valuable  h~braty  at  ihe  Lanvrc.  He 
gathered  round  him  a  group  of  dstinguished  writers  and  thinkers, 
among  whom  were  Raoul  de  Presles,  Philippe  de  hUiaita. 
NicoiasOresmeand  otbers.  TlKidatsoI  these  men  were  apfdied 
by  bim  to  the  practical  work  of  admlnlstralion,  thongh  he  rm^ 
fined  himself  chiefly  10  the  conaolidation  aiMt  improvemoit  of 
exisliitg  inslltutiona.  The  power  of  the  nohtlily  waa  lesoened 
by  restrictions  whicb,  without  prohibiting  private  wan,  made 
ihem  practioUly  impassible.  The  feudal  fortresaca  w^  regw- 
larly  inspected  by  the  central  autht^ly,  and  the  noUes  ihem- 
sdva  became  in  many  cases  paid  offioat  cJ  the  kfn^  Charles 
established  a  merchant  marine  and  a  formidable  navy,  which 
under  Jean  de  Vienne  threatened  Ihe  Entfish  coast  betwerB 
1377  atul  13S0.  The  states-general  were  slenced  and  the  royal 
prerogative  increased;  the  royal  demaini  were  exteniled.  and 
the  wealth  of  the  cmwn  was  augmented;  additioo*  were  made 
to  the  revenue  by  the  sale  of  Dnmidpal  charters  and  patents; 
and  taiation  became  heaner.  aiiKe  Chatlia  set  no  linits  10  the 
gratification  of  his  lasts  either  in  the  coUectioB  of  je«^  and 
I»tcioui  objecB,  of  hooka,  or  of  hi*  love  of  boildinx,  enaples 
of  which  are  the  renovation  of  the  Lotme  and  the  (netka  oi 
the  paUxE  of  Saint  Paul  in  Pari*. 

See  Ibe  chronicles  of  Froitiart ,  and  ol  nerre  d'Orgemont  (Osxdn 
Ckmitiiii  4i  Saail  Dnit.  Paris,  vol.  in..  1838);  Christine  de  Pino. 
Li  Limt  ia  tail  il  trmm  marri  dm  lofi  rn  aurfu  V.  written  n 
I4a«,ed.  Michaud  and  Poiijoidat.  voiTil:  (i«]6l ;  U  Delide.  Mrm^ 
maiu  H  aOa  imrt  it  Oarki  V  (tSKU  letter)  of  Charles  V.  frr-fs 
Ibe  Engliih  archives  In  ChampoUion-Figeac.  Lnira  di  rrii  n  ii 
rtimt,  R.  pp.  167  Kif.;  the  aoonymoui  Spwh  Ja  vtriitr  ec  Sem^ium 
tkiivU,  wrkten  in  1376  and  giving  the  poGtlal  idczi  ol  CboiteB  V. 
-ind  hji  adviKTs;  "  Relation  de  la  mart  de  Charles  V  "  in  Haurtau. 
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GBAUB  VL  (I36S-I4M).  U^  <<  Ftenn.  wb  of  Chuln  V. 
ud  jiUBe  of  Boiaboa,  WH  ban  in  Fun  oa  the  jrd  al  Dcambci 
ijM.  H(  NOflved  tkc  mppua^  of  Duphiiif  M  fail  binb,  lad 
utt  thu  the  int  ^  tiv  pdMB  ol  FtaKe  t«  beo-tbt  tick  of 
du^Un  &«in  bdmacy.  Chuiu  V.  had  otnattd  hit  sdncalioB 
b)  ndl^ipe  de  IttdJM,  ud  had  find  Ui  Bijnrity  U  foutUcn. 
He  viccMded  to  the  thmu  in  ijte,  >l  the  m*  «<  twdvi,  lod 
the  raytl  mlliarit)'  wu  dividid  bttwem  hit  pittf&il  uodn, 
Lndt,  duke  o(  AnjoB,  John,  didu  ol  Bury,  Philip  tb*  Bald,  duke 
of  BiiiiUDdy,Ud  hii  mothir^bratbctjxtdi  IL^ukeof  Bourbon. 
Id  KConbuKB  with  as  onHusc*  «f  the  btc  kini  th>  duke  of 
An  JHi  becune  ic^it.  vhile  the  (lunUuthip  of  the  jroang  king, 
totetts  itfth  the  eoottol  of  Puii  ud  NmuDdy,  puaed  to  Ihe 
dukea  at  BuiguDdy  tad  Bontboa,  «te  wa*  to  be  (Milled  by 
cetiuB  ol  the  cxmidUon  of  Chulei  V.  The  duka  oC  Bory, 
CKtuded  by  tUi  amiigBiiiait,  mi  compatited  by  the  iweni- 
sunt  oi  lABgoedoc  iiid  GDieime.  Asjon  hdd  the  ngency  foi 
1  [cwBioailiaonly.niililtliekiDg'aconmatlDaiaNomiiberijSe. 
He  nukhed  himidf  liwD  the  exIBte  of  Charles  V.  and  by  dos- 
liTi  enclioiB,  before  he  tet  out  in  13S1  (or  Italy  to  eSKI  the 
conqgeat ol Niplei.  Conildenbkdlsciinleattifaitdhillieiouih 
ol  Fnmw  it  the  lime  of  ilie  denih  of  ChatlM  V.,  and  when  the 
dake  of  Anjou  re-impucd  crruin  uiei  whicb  tbe  Uu  king  hid 
Kmltted  at  Lhe  end  ol  hit  rej^n.  there  were  cerolti  at  Pny  and 
MoDEpeUln.  Parii,  Rosen,  the  dtiei  of  Handera,  iiilh  Amiens, 
Orleans,  Reimiandother  French  lon'ai.alioroMttjSiJ  in  revolt 
agalnit  Iheii  maslen.  The  UaiUtitini.  as  the  Pariiian  insur- 
gents were  named  from  the  weapon  tbey 
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in  Languedoc  were  called,  were  pi 
Cbsrlet  VI.  marehcd  to  tbe  help  of  the  co 
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ke  (November  ijih,  ijSi). 
icosj  the  king,  on  his  return  10  Paris 
,  e»i:lHt  wngeince  on  the  citiieoi  by 
Rna,  eieeulions  and  the  suppreasion  of  the  privilege*  of  the  dty. 
The  help  tent  by  the  En^th  to  the  Flemish  dliei  retulted 
in  a  second  Flemish  campiigD.  tu  1385  Jean  4e  Vienne  made 
an  onniccestlul  descent  on  the  Scottish  coast,  and  Charlei 
equipped  a  Beet  at  Sln^  for  the  Invasion  of  Englatul,  but 
a  seriea  of  delays  ended  fai  the  deatrucliim  ol  Ibe  lUpa  by  tbe 
En^h. 

In  ijg;  Chaiiea  VI.  married  EUiabeth.daughter  of  Stephen  11., 
duke  of  Bavaria,  her  name  being  gallicfied  aa.  laabeau.  Three 
years  later,  with  the  hdp  of  Us  brother,  Louii  of  Orteani,  duke 
of  Taunlne,  he  threw  off  tbe  tutelage  of  hla  mades,  whom  be 
nplaced  by  Bureau  de  la  RivUte  and  othets  aakong  hla  father's 
coDuadon,  nidnamed  by  Ibe  royal  ptinni  the  marmmtti 
bceauie  of  their  hnmtde  oiigiiL  Two  yean  liter  be  deprived 
thedukeolBenyolthcgovetnmentofLanguedoc.  Theopeidng 
yean  of  Cbatlet  Vt,**  ^ectlve  rule  piDtniied  well,  butaceai  in 
gaiety  of  all  Undi  vadetmbicd  Ids  conalilDlkm,  and  in  1393  he 
had  an  attack  of  madnesa  at  le  Mana,  when  on  hit  way  to 
Brittany  to  force  from  John  V.  the  lurrender  of  hit  csaain 
Pierre  de  Crion,  who  had  tried  (0  uaauinate  lhe  consUble 
(MivierdeOiisoninlheilreeUof  Parit.  Other  attacks  followed, 
end  It  became  evident  that  Charles  was  unable  permanently  to 
futtain  the  royal  authority,     disaon.  Bureau  de  la  Xiviire. 

office,  and  the  royal  dukca  regained  their  power.  The  rivalries 
between  the  most  powerful  of  these— the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
•ho  during  the  king's  attacks  ol  madness  practically  ruled  the 
country,  and  the  duke  of  Orieans — were  a  constant  menace  to 
peace.  In  lyfi  peace  with  England  i«med  assured  by  the 
nKTrlige  of  Richard  II.  with  Chatiea  VI. 's  daughter  Iiabella, 
bat  the  Lancittrian  revolution  of  ijog  destroyed  the  dipkimatic 
advantages  gained  by  this  union.  In  France  the  country  wii 
disturbed  by  the  papal  tcbitm.  At  an  assemUy  of  the  clergy 
held  in  Parii  in  iiaS  it  was  retolved  id  refuse  10  lecogniK  the 
authority  of  Benedict  XllI,,  who  mcceeded  dement  VII.  ti 
t  Avignon.    The  quolion  became  a  party 


one;  Benedict  was  siqveeled  by  Loalt  ol  Odtadt,  whOe  PhiKp 
the  Bold  and  the  unfvenlty  of  Faiji  opposed  blm.  Obedience 
to  Benedict's  authority  was  Tceumed  in  1403,  only  to  be  with- 
drawn again  in  140I.  when  the  king  declared  himself  Che  guardian 
and  protector  of  the  French-  chnrch,  which  wat  indeed  [or  a 
time  telf-goveming.  Edicts  further  eitetiding  the  royal  power 
in  ecdcaiaslicaj  afolrawereeven  tiauedin  E4igp  after  the  adusm 

The  king's  IntelligetKC  became  yearly  feebler,  and  Id  1404 
the  death  of  Philip  the  Bold  aggravated  the  pMilion  of  adain. 
The  new  duke.  John  the  Fearless,  did  not  inunidiitily  rqiUcc  hit 
father  in  general  aflairs,  aiul  the  influence  oi  the  duke  of  Otleau 
increased.  Queen  Isabeau,  who  had  generally  supported  the 
Burgundian  party,  was  now  practically  separated  from  her 
husband,  whose  madness  had  become  pronounced..  She  waa 
replaced  bya  young  Burgundian  lady,  Odette  da  Chimpdlvera, 
called  by  ber  eontempMBTiea  la  >(<iM  nAw,  wKo  rescued  the  king 
from  the  itate  of  neglect  into  wUch  he  had  fallen.  Isabeau  of 
Bavaria  wat  fiCely  accnled  of  btrlgue  with  tbe  di^  <d  Orieans. 
She  waa  from  time  to  lime  tegent  ol  France,  and  as  her  policy 
was  dbccted  by  penonal  ctntldcnCloDa  and  by  her  love  il 
st^mdoutdiefuttheraddadtatbegenenldiitreta.  Thcrriationi 
between  John  tbe  Fearieit  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  became  more 
embittned,  and  on  the  13rd  ol  November  1407  Orleans  waa 
murdered  in  the  ttreeti  of  Puia  at  the  Inttlgallon  of  his  rival. 
Tlie  young  dnke  Charles  of  Orleana  married  the  danghter  of  the 
Gascon  count  Bernani  VII.  of  Armagnic,  and  preaently  fomed 
atliancct  with  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Bourbon  and  Brittany,  tnd 
oihcis  who  fanned  the  party  known  as  the  Armsgnacs  (see 
'),  bgBiDsl  the  Burguodians  who  bad  gained  tbe  upper 
e  royal  council.  In  1411  John  the  Fearless  conlracled 
:  with  Heniy  IV.  of  En^in, 
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English  aid,  and,  by  promiiing  the  aoveielgnty  of  Aquitaioe 
to  the  English  king,  gave  John  the  opportunity  of  peeing  at 
defender  ot  France.  In  Paris  the  Burgundiant  were  hand 
in  hand  wiib  the  corporation  of  the  bntcben,  who  were  the 
leaden  of  the  Fsilsian  pi^mlace.  The  malconienti,  who  took 
their  name  from  one  of  thdr  number,  Cabocbe,  penetrated  into 
the  palace  of  the  dauphin  Louis,  and  demanded  the  gtirrender 
of  the  unpopular  numben  of  Ms  bouaehoM.  A  royal  ordinance, 
ptomiiing  tefoiras  in  admblsiTatfoa,  wat  pramnlgaied  on  tbe 
jylhol  May  141],  and  some  of  the  royal  adviscrt  were  eiecuied. 
Tbe  king  and  the  dauphin,  powerlesa  in  the  hands  of  Duke 
John  and  the  Parisians,  appealed  secretly  to  tbe  Aimagnac 
ptincea  ior  deliverance.  They  entered  Paris  in  September;  lhe 
ordinance  extracted  by  the  Cabochiens  was  rescinded;  and 
numbers  of  the  insurgents  were  banished  the  dty. 

In  the  nut  year  Heniy  V.  of  England,  after  concluding  an 
allisncewith  Burgundy,  resumed  the  prelRUions  ol  Edward  III. 
10  the  crown  of  France,  sod  in  1415  followed  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Agincoutt.  The  two  dder  tons  ot  Cbatlet  VI.,  Louis, 
duke  of  Guienne,  and  Jobn,  duke  of  Toui^ne,  died  in  141  j  and 
T417,  Bid  Charkt,  count  of  Ponthieu,  becane  lidt  apparent, 
Paris  waa  governed  by  Bernard  of  Aimagnac,  conttsble  of 
France,  who  eipellcd  all  suqiected  of  Burgundian  tymptlhict 
and  treated  Fatit  like  a  conqoeled  dty.  Qneen  Isabeau  wu 
imprisoned  at  Toun,  but  esaped  to  Burgundy.  The  capture 
of  Paris  by  the  BargUBdiini  on  the  >tiih  ol  May  141S  wu 
followed  by  a  series  of  horrible  maisacra  of  the  Armacnaa; 
and  in  July  Duke  John  and  lubeao,  who  auumed  the  title 
of  regent,  entered  Paria.  Meanwhile  Henry  V.  had  compleled 
the  conquest  of  Normandy.  Tlie  murder  of  John  the  Fesilos  in 
I4!Q  under  the  eyet  ol  tbe  dauphin  Chaita  threw  the  BuT- 
gundians  definitely  into  the  arms  of  the  English,  and  his  luc- 
cessor  Philip  the  G<»d,  in  conceri  with  IJueen  Isabeau,  conduded 
(1410}  the  treaty  of  Trove*  with  Henry  V.,  who  became  muter 
ol  France.  Charles  VIE  had  long  been  of  no  accotuit  In  the 
govemmeni,  and  the  ttate  of  ne^t  in  which  he  eiltted  at 
Seolii  induced  Heiiry  V.  to  undertake  tbe  re-organiiatlon  irf 
his  houaehold.  He  came  to  Parii  In  September  1411,  and  died 
on  tbe  tilt  ol  October. 
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CHARLQ  Vlt.  (1403-1461],  kinj  o(  Frwce,  GTtli  un  oC 
Charla  VI.  and  kabeaii  ol  Bavaria,  w«*  bora  in  Parii  on  the 
sjnd  ol  Febnwiy  140J.  The  count  ol  Ponlhku,  ai  he  waa 
ctUed  in  hit  boyhood,  wai  bctrotbtd  in  141J  U  Mary  ol  Anjon, 
daufhin  of  Louii  II.,  duke  of  Anjou  and  king  of  SidLy,  and 
■pent  (he  neil  two  ytari  at  the  Angevin  coiut.  He  Kceived 
the  duchy  of  Touialne  Ln  1416,  and  in  the  nut  year  the  death 
ol  hii  brolher  John  made  blm  dauphin  of  Fnnce.  He  became 
lieutenaot-eenecal  of  the  klBgdom  in  1417,  and  made  active 
efforts  to  combat  the  compUItanceol  hii  nwtfaei.  Heawincd 
the  Itl)c  el  n«ent  in  December  141S,  but  his  aulhoiity  in  Dorthetu 
France  «ai  paralysed  in  i4igbylhe  murder  of  John  IheFcarlcu, 
duke  or  Burgundy,  In  hii  presence  at  Montereau.  Allbough  the 
deed  WBi  not  appannlly  premediuied.  aa  the  Esglilh  and 
Bur(undian9  dHIired,  it  ruined  Charles's  cause  for  the  liiat. 
He  was  dtsinhtriled  by  the  (reliy  of  Troyes  in  1410,  and  at  Ibe 
lime  ol  his  [alhet's  death  in  141)  had  retired : 
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presently  increased  by 
e,  as  the  result  of  the 
il>4)-'  TheAmugnac 
t  of  Paris  by  Ibe  duke 
king,  nicknuned  the 
"  king  oE  Bourges,"  bul  he  was  weak  in  body  and  mind,  and  was 
under  the  domJnaiion  of  Jean  Louvet  and  Tanguy  du  Chasul, 
Ihe  instigaton  of  the  murder  of  John  the  Fearless,  and  other 
discredited  pailisans.  The  power  ol  these  lavolu^te*  wis  shaken 
by  the  influence  of  the  queen's  mother,  Volsnde  of  Aiagon, 
duchess  of  Anjou-  She  siHi^t  Ibe  alBance  of  John  V.,  duke  ai 
Brilliny,  who,  however,  vacillated  throughout  his  hie  between 
Ibe  English  and  French  alliance,  concerned  chiefly  Io  mainuin 
the  independence  oi  hb  ducby.  His  brother,  Arthur  cA  Brittany, 
earl  oE  Richmond  (cemle  de  Richemont] ,  wa*  nconciied  wilb  the 

ot  making  peace  bet  ween  Charles  VII.  and  the  duke  of  Borgundy. 
Richemont  caused  the  asaatii'nation  lA  Charles's  favouritet 
Ficrre  de  Giac  and  Le  Camui  de  Beaulieu,  and  impo«ed  one  of 
his  own  choosing,  C^orges  de  la  TtimDille,  an  adventurer  who 
npidly  usurped  the  constable's  power.  Foe  five  years  (i4'7- 
1431)  ■  private  wu  between  these  two  exhausted  the  Aimagnu: 
forces,  and  central  France  idumfld  Io  annichy. 

Meuinhile  Bedford  had  etlt.bliifaed  settled  govemnei 
tbtoughout  the  n«th  oE  Fiance,  and  in  1418  he  advanced 
the  iicft  of  Orleans.  Foe  the  movement  which  was  Io  lead 
the  dclivetiuce  of  Fiance  from  the  English  invaders,  see  Joi 
Of  Aic.  Tho  siege  of  Orleans  was  raised  by  her  eQorta  on  ll 
8tb  cf  May  i4'«.aod  lwou»nths  bter  Charles  VII.  wasctowm 
at  Reims,  Charks's  intimate  counKllon,  La  TrtooiUe  ai 
Kegnault  de  Chartres,  arcbbishop  of  Kcitnt,  saw  ihcir  prolits 
menaced  by  the  triumphs  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  accotdingly  thi 
court  put  eveiy  difficulty  in  the  way  ol  ho-  militaiy  career,  and 
received  the  news  of  her  capture  before  Compiegne  (1430J  witl: 
indincreDce.  No  measures  were  taken  for  her  deliveiWMc  oi  hei 
nnsom,  and  Normandy  and  tb«  Islt  lA  FivK«  remained  ii 
English  hands.    FlEieenyearsoEanarchy  and  civil  warintervenct 
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was  reatored.     Bands  at  anned  men  fighting  for 

md  traversed  the  ojuntry,  and  in  Ibe  ten  years 
.^^  and  1444  the  provinces  were  toioriied  by  these 
lairdmts,  who.  with  the  decline  ol  discipUne  in  ihe  Englisfa  amy. 
'ere  also  [ecruHed  fraoi  the  ranks  of  tbe  invaders  The  dtike  id 
ledfonl  died  in  145s,  and  in  Ihe  same  y<u  Philip  tbe  Good  of 
Burgundy  coucluded  a  treaty  with  Charles  Vfl.  at  Anas,  aflel 
frvitless  nqpitialians  for  an  English  treaty.  From  this  lime 
Charles's  policy  was  strengthened,  l*  TrtnuiUe  had  been 
'  aied  in  i4]3  by  Ibe  constable^  uders,  with  the  cco- 
of  Yolande  of  Angon.  For  hi>  farms  favourites  wen 
tubsliluted  energetic  fldviien,  bit  brotbei-in-law  Charles  irf 
(the  fuDOut  bastard  of  Orleans),  Pierre  de  Brfa4, 
\  othera.  Richeraont  entered  Paris  on  the  131b 
ol  April  1*36,  and  in  the  nest  five  years  the  fi 
■      was  re-esubliahed  on  a  settled  ■     '       ~ 

ied  the  troopa  who  captured  P  .     . 

year  be  Dade  a  Huxesslul  ejcpedition  in  tbe  soatb. 
fhile  the  ptincts  of  the  blood  and  the  great..inbln 
Ibe  ascendancy  ol  coundllon  and  soUiera  dran  tna 
ler  nobility  and  the  hrmgtoisit.  They  made  a  f  omidahle 

'  -      ■      ,  John  II.,  duke  of  Ahstoci.  Jcdu  IV.  ol 
Annagnac,  and  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Loub  XL    Tbe  tmlt 
"'"■"'  known  as  tbe  Ptagturir. 

Charkt  VII.  repressed  the  risng,  and  showed  gieal  skiU  with 
nobles,  CnaBy  buying  them  over  individually  by  con- 
concessions,  la  1444  a  Inice  was  condnded  with 
England  at  Tours,  and  Cbsclcs  pineceded  10  wganiie  a  regulai 
ithority  was  gradually  made  elective,  and 
lyment.  by  removing  the  onginal  ouse  ol 
Qlnblishmenl  of  a  strict  dtscipline  teamt 
perbapafrmn  tlic  English  troops,  graduanyslampcdaul  the  meal 
serioui  of  the  many  evils  under  which  tbe  counlry  had  sultered. 
Pierre  fieuonneau,  and  the  bmlhers  Gaaptrd  and  Jeaa  Bbrmi 
created  a  lonsidcialile  force  of  artilleiy.  Domestic  uoulilea  in 
their  own  country  weakened  Ihe  English  in  France,  The  «n- 
tiucsl  of  Normandy  was  comi^cted  hy  the  battle  of  FormigDy 
(15th  of  April  1450J.  Guieiine  was  conquered  in  1451  by  Dtmcis, 
but  not  subdued,  and  another  eicpcdilion  was  necessary  in  14S3, 
when  Talbot  was  defeated  and  slain  at  CastiUon.  Meanwhile 
in  14JO  Charles  VII.  had  resolved  on  the  rehabiliuiion  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  thus  rendering  a  Urdy  retognilion  of  her  services.  This 
was  granted  in  I4i6by  the  Holy  Sec.  Tbe  only  foDtbold  retained 
by  tbe  English  on  French  gnHind  was  Calais.  In  its  cailia 
stages  the  delivenucc  of  France  from  Ibe  English  had  been  Iht 
work  of  the  people  ihemsclves.  The  change  which  nuide  Cbaiks 
lake  an  active  pact  in  public  affain  it  said  10  have  been  targcly 
due  to  tbe  influence  of  Agnes  5or\J,  whn  became  his  miaircss  in 
1444  and  died  in  1450.  Slie  was  the  first  to  play  a  public  and 
political  rtie  as  tnistress  of  a  king  ol  Fiance,  and  nuy  b«  said  ta 
bave  established  a  tradition.  Pierre  de  Brtil,  wbo  bad  bad  a 
large  share  in  the  lepteuion  of  the  Piagucrie,  obtained  ihrough 
Lnd  be  insf^red  the 


monarch  himself  and  the  whole  adn 

Charles  and  Reoj  oi  Anjou  rilired 

part  of  the  members  oi  the  king's  1 

bourgeois  classea.    The  most  famous  of  all  these  was  Jacquis 

Cccui  (e.t.].     It  was  hy  tbcuDlDf  these  councillurs  thai  Chailcs 

obtained  the  surname  ol  "  The  WcU-Seived." 

Charles  VII.  continued  his  father's  general  policy  io  church 
mailers.  He  desired  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  Holy  See  ■ 
France  and  to  pieicive  as  fat  as  possible  the  liberties  b[  the 
Galilean  church.  Wiih  Ihe  council  ol  CoriataDce  (1414-141M 
the  great  schism  was  practically  btaled.  Charles,  while  careM 
to  piolesi  sgainK  Jtt  tentwal,  supported  the  anil.papal  loa- 
tenlioni  of  Ihe  French  membett  ol  tbe  council  of  Basel  [i«]i- 
1449).  and  in  i4]S  he  promulgated  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  at 
Bourges,  by  which  Ihe  palronage  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  wa> 
removed  from  Ihe  Holy  See.  while  certain  inletventiofis  ol  the 
royal  power  were  admitted  Bishops  aad  abbols  were  Io  be 
elected,  in  accordaDu  with  ancien^  ciulon,  by  Ibcii  ckrgy- 
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FRANCEI 

After  the  £i«Uii  li«l  . 

had  W  c»pe  with  fEudal  nvolt.  ud  with  tha  katility  id  tha 
duqAln,  who  WM  ia  opsn  nvdl  in  1446,  ind  for  tba  next  ttn 
3tttn>uled]ifceuiodcptiidnitsB<nrdsninDuiphiiii.  Hctook 
Rfuae  ta  I4ST  *Jlh  Chula^  mun  ioniudablc  eDHny,  PUlip 
of  ButguiKtir.  ChulaVILagvatlielisloDmdnauutopnvcBt 
Philip  tEon  Mlainkf  tail  unbitioH  in  Lomine  tod  ta  GBtnaay. 
But  the  d»«phi»  luociiMbd  in  embuBuung  tto  fMher'i  ptOey 
kIhciaie*ndkhni«d,>Bdfaui  hi*  own  party  in  Um  oourt  Itidt. 
Chiila  VIL  died  It  MehBD^an-Vten  on  il«  9ind  of  Jidy  i4fii. 
He  believed  that  lie  wbi  poisooed  1^  hk  tan,  who  onpot,  Wir- 
ever,  be  uxmed  of  uj-thing  more  than  *a  («ger  eiptctstioD 

AUTMOUTira. — The  Mstory  of  -the  iripi  al  Cbmilrt  VI  I.  has  bim 
writm  by  two  modmi  hiHori*a>,~Vdlet  de  Vkivillt,  Hairin  di 

atarla  VII Hit  nm  tpofMi  {Pv^  j  wIl.  ia6i'iS6;).  aad 

G.  du  Frooe  de  BeuKDurt,  fli^  ik  CluttUi  VII  (Pirii.  b  voli.. 
lUl-llai).  Then  k  ifaundant  caDUmponry  maurul.  Tba 
benld,  facDDei  le  Bouvicr  ec  Btrn  Va.  13S6),  whoK  Ckmicnii  da 
ftum  OirUl  VII  nm  fint  piiUed  in  IJlS  ai  the  wnk^  Akin 
Ounitr.  wai  an  eve-wilneu  of  many  al  tlir  eventi  he  dcnibed. 
Hk  MMcmnnuMi  dt  SonuMdie,  with  ochcr  maierial  on  the  unfa 

, Uariht-RtMM-WTirMlCkrimii^wta^ltcmtnalA 

io«ti)i  SKveoHB  (n  lUj.  The  ifufaiin  de  Onrifi  W/  bv  jeaa 
-'"  hiatoriognphcr-royal  from  I4]7.  wai  included  in  the 
,-,_„  Jhmmtts  or  ^M-^Arfs,  and  waa  Ant  pHnred  nnder 
Chanice'aaaeKby  DtniiCodcfiay.  tcKEtherwiih  «ha  oanuiapwary 
■amlivea.  in  iMl.  it  wuR^diled  by  Vallct  da  VinvilU  <I^ri>, 
jvDli,,  i8s1-iSh).  Withlheaemuitbeeoniidaiedlhefiuisundian 
chronlclen Engucnand de Moimniti  «it™ rl.™»ir<. (-1  I.  n-nSt 
d'Accqi  Farij.  6  voli.,  l8j7-IWi)i 
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_.  .-^, , „ ^ jtan  1400-1444.  and 

I,  the  exiitlag  frasnwdta  «  wboee  chronicle  are 
pabliihH]  in  hk  <Emra  (ed.  Kervra  de  Unenhoni  Btuwli, 
I  VDb..  1863-1866).  Foradetailedl)ibl><;(iaphviiidana<xount 
of  prinled  and  MS.  documenla  tee  du  Fmnede  BcaucDurt.  alfrady 
citcd»  alto  A.  Molinicr.  ifaani:!  dt  AiMid^ra^K  kiuoriqnt^  tv. 

CHAKUn  Tin.  (1470-1498),  Ung  of  Fiance,  wis  tbeonly  »n 
of  Lonh  XL  During  the  whole  of  hi)  childhood  Chartea  lived  fj^r 
from  hia  father  at  the  ciilteaa  of  Amboise,  which  «»j  throughout 
UitifehisfavDuritetnldenCB.  OnthcdcatbofLoubXI.iai^Sj 
Chiilee,  ■  kd  ol  thirteen,  was  of  age,  but  was  Bbjdutelyliuiipsble 
of  governing.  Until  iigi  he  abandoned  the  goVEmmcnt  to  his 
■bter  Anne  of  Beaujeu.  In  1491  he  married  Anne,  duche»  of 
Brituny,  who  wai  itreaiN  betiothcd  to  Maiimilian  of  Amtria. 
Urged  by  hit  bvoortte,  Elienne  de  Vck,  be  then,  at  the  age  of 
IwcBty-lwo,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Beaujeui,  and  kl  the  same 
droediKudedtheirwiseand able  policy.  Bulhewasathorougbty 
wkmUcm  man  with  a  weak  and  ilt-balanced  intellect.  Be  had  a 
mnanticimaginHtionandconceEved  vast  pro  jecta.  He  proposed 
■t  tnt  10  claim  the  [ishts  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  to  which  Loois 
XI.  had  incceeded.  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  to  use  this  as  a 
Itei^ng^tcine  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  f(om  the  Turks 
and  bis  own  coronetion  as  emperor  of  the  Eiiat.  He  sacriGced 
everything  to  this  adventninus  policy,  signed  disastrous  treaties 
to  keep  his  bands  free,  and  set  out  for  Italy  In  14M.  Ihe  cere- 
monial side  of  IbeeipeditioQ  being  in  bis  eyes  the  most  important , 

duped  by  Ibe  Italians.  On  the  nth  of  May  I4g5  he  entered 
Haplesin  great  pomp,  clothed  in  the  imperial  insignia.  A  general 
coalition  was,  however,  formed  against  him,  and  he  waa  forced 
to  return  predpitately  to  France.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
ihowed  hiaveiy  at  the  battle  of  Foidovo  (the  jth  of  July  149;]. 
HewaapreparingafrMheEpedition  to  Italy,  when  he  died  on  the 
SIhof  ApTQ  I4Q8,  &1XD  the  Kaults  of  an  accident,  at  Ihc  chttcau 
of  Amboite.'- 

See  BiiMn  it  OarUi  nil.  ny  it  Fma.  by  G.  de  Talignr. 
Andrf  de  k  Vigne.  Ac.,  edilMl  In  Godelnnr  (Pnrit,  1684]:  Dt 
Chmier.NiiMtriiaarlu  f/// (Parit  iB61»:  H.  Fr.  Dclabonle. 
EifidiHimiUCSiarla  VlIlnlliilielP;ita.iitS).  For  a  complete 
bibliocraphy  see  H.  HauKi-.  Ui  Sourai  it  rUiUirt  it  Franri. 
ItfM-lOfo,  vol  i.  (Pari).  1906);  and  E.  Lavkae,/fulrifre<ie  fmnci, 
voL  V.  part  i.,  by  H.  Lemonnicr  (Parii,  1903). 

CHARLS  IZ.  (i;;o-i;74),  king  of  Fi«Dce,  was  the  tbini  Mn 
of  Henry  II.  and  Cathociaede  'Hedid.  At  first  beboie  the  title  of 
duke  of  Orleans.  He  became  king  in  ijfio  by  the  death  of  hii 
bntbei  Fnnda  U.,  but  u  be  wu  only  Uo  yem  old  the  power 


to  have  beta  ■  youth  of  good  put*,  lively  and  agreeable,  but  he 
had  a  <rak,  pauionate  and  hntiuin  natun.  Hig  educatiern  had 
qwiledhiiB.  He  waaief  t  to  hk  wfaima — even  thestrajigtat—and 
to  hia  tute  (v  vldent  exerciaea;  and  the  eicasca  to  which  he 
gnvchiDiteliupRiuiedhk  health.  Ptockimedof  agcoD  tbei71h 
of  Auguat  1565,  he  continued  to  be  absorbed  in  his  fantasia  and 
bk  hunting,  utd  aubmltted  docilEly  to  die  authority  of  bis  dwther. 
In  1170  be  was  maaied  to  Elizabeth  uf  Aintiia,  daughter  of 
Muimilknll.  ItwaaaboutlhktinKthatbedrauiicdof  making 
1  Cgure  in  the  world.  Tic  tDcceaia  of  bii  brother,  the  duke  of 
Anjou.  at  Jamac  and  Moncoouur  had  already  cauaed  him  some 
jaaiouay.  When  Coh'gny  came  id  court,  be  received  him  very 
warmly,  and  Hemed  al  fint  id  accept  the  idea  of  an  iotctventioa 
in  the  Netberianda  against  the  E^akrd*.  For  the  upshot  of  this 
adventun  sen  the  article  St  fiuTEOunnw,  Uaeuoi  of. 
Chailes  waa  in  these  dicamstancca  no  hypocrite,  hut  weak, 
bcsiutbg  aad  iU-bahncfd.  Monorcr,  the  tenible  eventa  in 
which  he  had  played  a  part  tnnfonied  hii  diaiBCter,  H< 
bcaBemtlaocbolr.  severe  and  ttdtuin.  "Itisfe>red,"aaidtba 
VcMtlan  amhaaiador,  "  that  be  may  become  dBeL"  Under- 
ndncd  by  tever,  at  the  age  ol  twenty  be  had  the  apptaiauEe 
old  nan,  and  ni^t  and  day  be  waa  haunted  wif ' 
He  ified  on  the  joth  ol  May  isT4.  By  hb  n 
Touchet,  be  had  one  ion,  Charlea,  duke  ol  Angonltme.  Cbarlei 
IX.  had  a  linccTe  love  of  lettera.  himself  pnctlted  poetry,  wai'lhl 
patron  of  Roniard  and  the  pocti  of  the  Pleiad,  and  granted 
privileges  to  the  hnt  academy  founded  by  Antoine  de  Bait 
(af  teewank  the  Acadfmie  du  Palais).  Be  left  a  work  on  hunting, 
rretU  de  ta  itatii  nyaie,  which  wal  pabUihcd  in  l6lj,  and 
reprinted  hi  1SJ9. 

AuTnoiiiiKS.— The  prindpal   seurces  are  the  eoMempoiary 
memi^r.aiidchronicte.olT.  A.d'Aublgnt.Br-*—  '--—-- 
Haion,  k  FkcB,  Monlluc,  k  Noik,  rEliwik. 
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CHARL£I  X.  (i7J7-t 
was  the  fourth  child  of 
Marie  Jeoephe  of  Saaony 


IE  of  France  from  1S14  to  1B30, 
iphin,  Btm  of  Louk  XV.  atul  of 
uequenlly  brother  ol  LouiaXVI. 
ne  was  mown  ocrore  nis  accession  as  Chailes  Philippe,  count  of 
Aitois.  At  the  age  of  lateen  be  married  Marie  Thfr^ae  of 
Savoy,  siilcr-in-law  of  his  brother,  the  count  ol  Provence  [Louli 
XVm.).  Hkyoulh  was  pasaed  in  scandalous  dissipation,  which 
drew  upon  hinuell  and  his  coterie  the  detestation  of  the  people  of 
Paris.  Alrhou^  lacking  military  tastes,  he  joined  the  Firncb 
aimy  at  the  siege  of  Cfibraltar  in  1773,  merely  lor  dktnctioA, 
Ina  few  years  behad  incurred  a  debt  of  56  million  francs,  a  burden 
asdumed  by  the  impoverished  state.  Prior  to  the  Revcdutipn  he 
toi^uily  *  minor  part  in  politics,  but  when  it  broke  out  he  toon 
became,  with  the  queen,  the  chief  of  the  reactionary  party  at 
court.  In  July  ijEoheleflFiance,  became  leader  of  the  ftnip-ft, 
luid  visited  (cveial  o!  thecouits  of  Europe  in  the  interest  of  tbe 
loyalist  cause.  Aftei  the  eiecution  of  Louk  XVL  he  received 
frotn  hia  brother,  the  count  of  Pn:ivence,  the  title  of  lieutenant- 
gCDFial  of  the  realm,  and.  on  the  death  of  Lnuu  XVIL,  thai  of 
'*  Monsieur."  In  1795  he  attempted  10  aid  the  royalkt  rising  of 
La  Vend^,  landing  at  the  Isknd  ol  Yeu.  Bui  he  refuted  lo 
advance  fanhei  and  to  put  himieU  reaolutely  al  tbe  hctd  of  hii 
party,  allhou^  wsrmly  acclaimed  by  it,  ani  counge  faDiiig  him, 
he  retuned  to  England,  seiihng  fint  in  London,  then  in  Kolyrood 
Palace  at  Edinburgh  and  alierwaida  at  Haitwell.  There  he 
remained  uotil  1&15,  returning  lo  France  in  February  1S14, 
and  eoltring  Paris  in  April,  in  the  track  ol  the  Allies. 

During  the  reign  of  hk  brother,  Louk  XVin.,  be  was  the 
leader  of  the  ultra-ioyalisU,  the  party  of  extreme  reiclioii.     On 
o  the  throne  in  September  1814  the  dignity  of  hk 
hit  aflable  condescension  won  him  a  pasting  popu- 
larity.    But  his  (otoution  at  Reim\  with  all  the  gor«uu> 


cercmooUl  a(  the  old  i^lRw,  pn>d*lranl  U*  iotcDlioD  ot  niling, 
u  ibe  Mou  ChrlMiaa  King,  by  divfoe  rt^t.  H»  Gnt  ult, 
IndMd,  alliyed  ihe  wont  ■Umu  of  the  Libenlii  but  It  wu  maa 
ftppuent  chAt  (lie  weight  af  the 
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(wardFd  A  Diilllard  as  comperuLtioii  for  their  caDfiscatrd  luidi; 
and  (uUicans  and  Liberali  alike  wetc  oScnded  by  meuitre* 
which  thiew  iDcreaicd  power  into  the  haadi  of  Ihe  Jeiuita  and 
UlliainontancL  In  a  few  monthi  there  were  disquieting  ligni  of 
the  Rowing  unpopularit)' of  tiie  kiiig.  The  royal  piincaaa  were 
insullcd  in  the  streets;  and  on  the  19th  ol  April  iSaj  Chalks, 
when  reviewing  the  National  Guard,  wu  met  with  cries  fnip 
the  ranks  of  "  Down  with  the  ministen  J "  Uis  reply  was,  next 
day,  a  decree  disbanding  the  citiaen  army. 

Itwosnot  tiJ]  ifi2p,  when  the  result  ol  the  elections  had  proved 
the  futility  of  Vijl^le's  policy  of  repression,  that  Charln  confuted 
unwillingly  to  tiy  a  policy  of  compromise.  It  waa,  however^  too 
late.  Villde's  succcswr  was  the  vicomte  de  Maitignac,  win  took 
Decazesfbrbis  model;  and  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  Charles 
declared  that  the  happiness  of  France  depended  on  "  the  tincere 
unionof  the  royal  authority  with  the  liberties  oonsaoatcd  by  the 
charter."  But  Charles  had  none  of  the  patience  and  comnwn- 
sensc  which  had  enabled  Louis  XVIII.  to  play  with  decency  the 
part  of  a  couatitutional  king.  "  I  would  rather  hew  wood,"  he 
etdaimed,  "  than  be  a  king  under  the  conditions  of  the  king 
of  £ngUnd  "{  and  when  the  liberal  of^nsition  obstructed  all 
the  measures  proposed  by  a  ministry  not  selected  Iroi 


parliamentary   i    . 
he  taid,  "  that  there  v 


[    tokl   ) 


midable  agitation  sprang 


helm  of  state. 

The  inevitihle  leault  ma  obvious  to  all  tbeworld.  "  Then 
ia  no  mch  thing  at  political  experience,"  wrote  Wellington 
ceitainly  no  friend  of  Liberalism; "  with  the  warning  of  James  II 
bdotc  him,  Charles  X.  was  set! 
through  priests,  for  priests." 
up  En  France,  which  only  KTVoi  I 
In  opening  the  les^oa  ol  i8]0  he  declared  that  he  would  "  find 
the  power"  to  overcome  the  obstacles  placed  in  his  path  by 
"culpable  manonivres,"  The  reply  of  the  chambers  was  a 
pCDicst  against  "  the  unjhsl  distrust  of  the  sentiment  and  reason 
of  France  ";  whereupon  they  were  firat  prorogued,  and  on  the 
itth  of  Hay  dissolved.  The  result  of  the  new  Sections  was 
what  might  have  been  foteseen;  a  large  increase  in  the  Oppo- 
■ition;  aod  Charles,  on  the  advice  of  hit  muiisters,  determined 
on  a  virtual  suspension  ol  the  constitution.  On  the  35th  of 
July  were  issued  the  famous  "  four  ordinances  "  which  wen  the 
Immediate  aiu»  of  the  revolution  that  followed. 

With  singular  fatuity  Charles  had  taken  no  precautions  In  view 
of  a  violent  outbreak.  Manhal  Marmont,  who  commanded  the 
Mattered  troops  in  Paris,  had  received  noorders,  beyonda  festing 
command  from  the  duke  of  Angonlfane  to  place  them  under  amu 
"  as  some  windows  might  be  btoken."  f 
revolution  Charlea  waa  at  St  Gaud,  wfaci 
fighting  he  withdrew  first  to  Versailles  and  then  to  Rambouillet. 
So  little  did  he  undenUnd  the  seriousness  of  tiie  dtuaCii 
when  the  laconic  message  "  All  ia  overl "  was  brought 
he  believed  that  the  insurrection  had  been  sQpprcssed.  On 
ttaliung  the  truth  he  hastily  abdicated  in  favour  of  hit  grand- 
■OD,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  (comte  de  Chambord),  and  appointed 
Louii  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  lieulenant.gencrsl  of  the  king- 
dom (July  joth).  But,  on  the  newt  of  Louii  Philippe's  accept- 
ance of  the  crown,  he  gave  up  the  oonteat  and  began  a  dignified 
letriat  to  the  sea-ooast,  followed  by  his  suite,  and  surrounded 
by  the  infantry,  cavalry  and  aitHlcry  of  the  guard.  Beyond 
sending  a  corps  of  observation  to  follow  his  movemepta,  the  new 
goveniment  did  noiMng  to  anest  his  escape.  At  Malntenan 
Charles  took  leave  of  the  bulk  of  his  troops,  and  proceeding  with 

Engtandontheifithof  August.     For  a  timehe  returned  to  Holy- 
(sod  Palace  at  Edinburgh,  which  was  again  placed  at  his  dis- 
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posaL  He  died  *t  Coiiti,  wUthet  ht  hod  ruw  for  hit  hnllh, 
on  thi  itli  of  November  iSjA. 

The  beat  that  can  be  said  of  Chadea  X.  is  that,  if  he  <lid  dM 
know  bow  to  rule,  he  knew  how  to  cease  to  rule.  Tlte  dignity 
of  his  exit  was  more  worthy  of  the  ancient  sfdendow  of  the  my^ 
house  of  France  than  the  theatrical  humiUty  of  Loula  Fliillppe't 
entrance.  But  Charles  waa  an  impossible  iBonarch  for  the  igth 
century,  or  perhaps  for  any  other  century.  He  was  »  typkal 
Bourbon,  unable  either  to  kcam  or  to  forget;  and  the  ciowng 
yean  ol  tis  life  he  spent  in  rthgioiii  antletiliei,  iDIended  to 
eiptale,  not  his  faflure  to  grasp  a  great  oppoftonity,  but  the 
comparatively  venial  excesses  of  bis  ytxilh.' 

See  AchJTIe  dc  Vaulabelle,  Chttlf  dt  rempirt:  kitttirt  iairmx 
rtiUtaaliinii  (Parik  i«4/-lS]7);  Louis  de  Vielcaild.  Hitt.  it  U 
RiluoaliMi  (Puis.  lUD-[g^>j  AUoiieedeLamtniae,  f/ul.4cli 
reUannlin  (Paris.  l8jt-ISSl);  Louis  Blanc,  Uia.  it  tii  no. 
iSio-liio  (s  voIb.1  llja-lS44)i  G.  I.  de  Monibd.  DcntUrr  Etatm 
it  [kill,  ii  CkariaX  (jih  ed„  Paris,  igu);  Tfatodon  Ai^. 
Ulmeirti.miitmirr.ilaimielitnirrialMai'imf^alidtC^HaX 
a  la  fttniwumU  4t  iSit  d  iSje  (1  voh»  Paris,  iBtt):  tt..  Jtmiml 
it  Sainl-and  i  C^ktrAwf ;  VUKme,  Kit  ie  Cktria  X  I3  vetL, 
Faiit.  iBTo);  Petit,  CkaHii  X  (Pahs.  1BS6J ;  VUkneun.  Oiaiat 
a  Lnii  XIX  «  mil.  Uhnini  in^tu  (Pans,  1M9);  ImbcR  dt 
Sjiiu-Amand.  La  Qmr  dt  Ckaria  X  (Paris,  IS^). 

CHARLES  I.  [11SS-1J43),  hing  of  Hungary,  the  too  of  Charles 
MartcU  of  Naples,  and  Qemcncia,  daughter  of  the  emperoe 
Rudolph,  waa  known  aa' Charles  Robert  previously  to  being 
entbronedkingof  Hungary  in  1309.  He  claimed  the  Hlugarian 
crown,  as  the  grandson  of  Stephen  V.,  under  the  banner  ol  the 
pope,  and  In  August  rjoo  proceeded  from  Naples  to  Datmatia 
to  make  good  his  cjaim.  He  was  crowned  at  Esxletgom  after 
the  death  of  the  last  Aipad,  Andrew  HI.  (ijoi],but  was  forced 
the  same  year  to  surrender  the  crown  to  Wencelsu*  II.  of 
Bohemia  (ii39-i30ti).  His  failure  only  made  Piqie  Boniface 
VIII.  still  more  icaloux  on  his  bdialf,  and  at  the  diet  of  Ptc^mrg 

(1304)  h|s  Magyar  adherents  induced  him  to  attempt  to  recover 
the  crown  ol  St  Stephen  from  the  Ciechs.     But  b  the  meactime 

(1305)  Wcnceslauttrantfciitd  hit  rights  to  DukcOttoot  Bavaria, 
who  in  his  turn  was  taken  priaooer  by  the  Uun^rian  iclxla. 
Charles's  prospects  now  imptoved,  and  he  was  enthroned  at  Biute 
on  the  rsth  of  June  130$,  though  bis  inslalklion  was  not  r»- 
gardcd  as  valid  till  he  waa  crowned  with  the  sacred  crown  (which 
was  at  last  recoveied  from  the  robbei-baiont)  at  Siiketfebf  r\'ir 
on  the  ijih  of  August  1310.  For  the  next  Ihre*  years  Charles 
had  to  contend  with  rebellion  after  nbellioD,  and  it  waa  only 
after  bit  great  victory  over  all  the  elements  ol  nfine  aod  dis- 
order at  Roxgooy  (June  15,1311)  thai  he  wu  nally  maalei  in  his 
own  land.  His  foreign  polii?  aimed  at  the  aggnodixuDcnt  ol 
hit  family,  but  his  plans  wen  prudent  at  well  as  tmbitioua,  and 
Hungary  benefited  by  them  greatly.  Hit  most  successIuI 
achievement  was  the  union  with  Poland  for  tnutual  dcfenca 
against  the  Habsburgt  and  the  Ciecha.  Thii  wu  accomplished 
by  the  convention  of  Trencsfn  (1335),  conSimed  the  saise  year 
a[  the  brilliant  congrett  of  Viscgrid,  when  all  the  princes  of 
central  EuiDpe  met  to  compote  their  diSerenott  and  were 
splendidly  entertained  duting  the  nuntbi  ol  October  and 
November.  Tlic  immediate  result  of  the  cxingteta  wu  ■  combiainl 
attack  by  t^e  Magysn  and  Folet  upon  the  emperor  Louis  and 
hit  ally  Albert  of  Austria,  which  reiultcd  in  favour  of  Cbailcs 
in  E33?-  Charies't  desire  to  unite  the  kingdoma  of  Hungary 
and  Napla  under  the  eldest  ton  Louis  was  frustrated  by  Venice 
ajid  the  pope,  from  fear  lest  Kuogary  might  become  the  doaunaDt 

Tills,  at  any  rate,  irprevnts  the  general  verdict  of  lintofT. 

„  .'lie  iSiii'of'Novt" -„ .. 

Princess  (afterwaTdi  Queen)  Victoria  ht  writes: — "  Hiitoey  w3 
state  that.  Louii  XVIlT.  wua  moM  liberal  monareh.  reigning  with 
great  nlMoeai  and  iuaice  to  his  end,  but  that  his  biwher.  Iron  liis 
despotic  and  hanh  dbuHitioa.  upKt  all  the  other  had  done,  and  loet 
Ihelhroae.  LaoitXVltl.  wjiaclever.hard-heaitedmso,  slacklcd 
by  no  piJDCipl*.  vety  pcosd  and  false.  Chailei  X.  an  honen  mnn, 
a  kind  friend,  an  bonounUe  muter,  liiiizre  in  hi>  opuuona,  ani 
incliiied  to  do  everything  that  b  right.  That  tnrbce  us  whar  *e 
ought  10  believe  in  hiilory  as  it  it  rompiled  according  to  Dfitensite 
cveals  and  riHiIti  Itaowp  to  the  gencniity  of  people. 
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this  dJuppofnlniHiI  by  hii  compict  (1J5Q)  wilh  bb  iSy  aiid 
btolhcr-in-liw,  Cisrair  <lf  Poluul',  wtiereby  il  ml  agRcd  tlut 
Louis  ilwuld  succeed  to  the  Folkh  thrDm  on  tbe  dath  of  the 
childLns  Cistmic.  For  In  iccounl  oF-tbc  numenHis  inporui 
rdonht  effected  by  Cbiris  see  HONGAKV;  Hiittry.  A  atiu 
man  of  the  first  rank,  be  not  only  rused  HungAiy  once  mart ' 
the  nnk  oF  1  gnat  power,  but  rniicbed  and  civiHied  ber,  ] 
eharicter  he  *«i  pioiu,  courtly  and  vaUant,  pofMlar  tUke  with 
the  TiobDily  and  tbe  middle  chusa,  whote  iocmiing  trelltn 
he  did  90  Diadi  lo  promote,  and  much  bejortd  by  tbe  clergy. 
His  coorl  ms  famous  thnrughoul  Eun^e  h  ■  scfaool  of  ddntry. 

Chailcs  wai  married  thrice.  His  lint  wife  ma  Muii,  danghlei 
of  Duke  CasimicoITeKhea.irtlom  he  wedded  b  1306.  On  her 
death  in  ijrS  he  married  Beatrice,  dau^ter  of  the  emperoE 
Henry  Vll,  On  her  decease  two  yean  later  he  gave  bia  band 
lo  Elizabeth,  daughtct  o(  Whdislaus  Lokletek,  king  ot  Poland. 
Five  Eom  were  the  fruit  of  thcle  maiijages,  of  whom  tbne, 
Louis,  Andrew  and  Stephen,  survived  ium.  He  died  on  the  i6t1i 
ot  July  134],  and  was  laid  beside  the  high  alUr  at  Szf  keifehCivir, 
the  ancient  burial-place  of  the  Arpeds. 

See  B*la  KerfliEyarffi,  Tie  Runiarian  Haypl  Cttat  mitr  tkt 
Hwi  of  Anjuit  (ifune)  (Budapul.  IWO:  Rbiu<hi  CnUaltrM' 
Pentif.  in  Hmtana  (SudapeM.  1SS7);  Diplavu  tf  lit  Aiucn 
FciBd.  edited  by  Inin  Kagy  (Kong,  and  Lai.].  voU.  i.-iiL  (Budapefl 
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re  conferred  on  Charles.  In  1146  he  married 
Beatrice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Raymond  Bfroiger  V.,  the 
last  count  of  Provence,  and  after  defeating  James  L  ot  Ar^gon 
and  other  rivals  with  the  help  of  his  brotber  the  French  king, 
Ire  took  poaaea^ion  of  faia  new  county.  In  124B  he  accompanied 
Louis  in  the  cnmde  to  Egjpi,  but  on  ihe  defeat  of  the  Crusaders 
he  w«)  taken  prJMner  wiUi  his  btoiher.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  ransomed,  snd  cetumed  to  Provence  In  1150.  During 
his  absence  several  towns  bad  asserted  their  Independence;  but 
he  succeeded  in  subduing  them  without  much  difficulty  and 
gradually  suppressed  their  commumd  liberties.  Charles's 
ambition  aimed  at  wider  Gelds,  and  when  Margaret,  counlesi  of 
Flanders,  asked  help  of  the  French  court  against  the  German 
king  William  of  HoDand,  by  irtwrn  she  had  been  delcaled,  he 
gladly  accepted  her  offer  of  Ihe  county  of  Hainaut  is  eicbaDge 
for  his  assistance  (ujj);  tins  anangement  was.  however, 
rescinded  by  Louis  of  France,  who  returned  (ram  captivity  in 
1(54,  and  Charles  gave  up  Hainaut  [or  an  listneaie  nim  o[ 
money.  He  eilended  his  influence  by  the  subjugation  ol  Mar< 
scilles  in  ri57,  tfaeB  one  of  the  most  tmportalil  maritimo  cities 
ol  the  world,  and  two  yeits  later  several  communes  ol  Pied- 
mont recogniied  Charles's  suceralnty  In  1261  Pope  Uifun  IV. 
determined  to  destroy  the  power  of  Ihe  Hohenstnufen  in  Italy, 
and  offered  the  kingdoms  ol  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  connderalion 
olayearly  tribute,  to  Charles  of  An  jou,  in  opposition  to  Manfred, 
the  bastard  son  of  the  late  empemr  FYe<leiick  II.  The  next  year 
Charles  succeeded  in  gettmg  MmaeU  elected  senator  of  Rome, 
which  gave  him  an  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  pope.  After 
long  negotiations  he  accepted  Ihe  Sicilian  arKl  Neapoillan 
crowns,  and  in  1164  he  sent  a  first  espedition  of  Provencals  to 
Italy;  be  also  collected  a  large  array  and  navy  in  Provence 
and  France  with  the  hdp  ol  King  Loois,  and  by  an  alliance  with 
the  cities  of  LombardywBs  able  lo  send  part  of  his  force  Dverland. 
Pope  Clemen!  IV.  confirmed  (hcSiciliBn  agreement  on  conditions 
even  more  favourable  to  Charles,  who  soilol  fn  r  365,  and  con- 
ferred on  the  eipediiion  all  the  privileges  of  a  misade.  After 
naiTowly  escaping  capture  by  Manfred's  fleet  b«  reached  Rome 
safely,  where  he  was  crowned  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  land 
army  arrived  soon  afterwards,  and  on  tbe  i£th  of  February  T366 
Charles  encountered  Manfred  at  Benevcnto,  where  aflef  a  hard- 
fought  battle  Manfred  was  defeated  ud  killed,  and  the  wbol* 


Ungdoa  was  aoon  tn  Chides*!  ponecdeife  Then  Comadhi, 
Frederick's  gnadson'  and  last  t^tlnule  dacendtat  of  the 
HidutistaDfeil,  cuno  Into  Italy,  where  he  found  duu/  paitiiani 
amcng  the  GhlbelUnei  of  Lombatdy  and  Tuscany,  and  an»ng 
Manfred's  former  adherenti  in  the  south.  He  gathered  a  large 
anny  consisting  partly  of  Germans  and  Suacena,  but  was  totally 
deteated  by  Charles  at  Taghacozio  (ijrd  et  Aiiguit  riAB); 
taken  prisoiwr,  be  was  tried  as  a  rebel  and  euculed  at  Napha. 
Charlea,  fn  a  spirit  of  the  most  vindictivs  cruelty,  had  large 
numbers  of  Conradin's  barona  put  to  death  and  their  csUitei 
confiscated,  and  Che  whole  population  of  several  towns maasacred. 

He  was  now  one  of  Ihe  raoit  powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
for  besides  rcflng  over  Provence  and  Anjou  and  the  kingdott 
of  the  Two  Sicilifs,  he  was  imperiit  vicar  of  Tuscany,  lord  of 
many  citici  of  Lorabardy  and  Piedmont,  and  ai  ihc  pope's 
favourite  {tactically  atbiler  d(  the  papal  states,  especially  during 
tbe  Intntegnnin  between  the  death  of  Oement  IV.  (116a)  and 
Ihe  dectioB  of  Gregory  X  (rt^i).  But  hii  ambltkui  was  by  iu> 
meias  satisfied,  and  be  even  aspired  to  the  crown  of  the  East 
Roman  empire.  In  1171  he  took  part  with  Louis  IX.  in  a 
eraside  to  north  Africa,  wfaere  the  French  king  died  of  fever, 
and  Charles,  after  defeating  the  loldan  of  Tunis,  retimied  to 
SicQy.  The  election  o<  Rudolph  of  Habibqt;  as  German  king 
after  a  Imig  interregnum,  and  that  of  Nicholas  Ifl,  (o  the  Holy 
See  ("77),  diminished  Charles's  power,  for  Ihe  new  pope  sol 
himself  to  compose  the  difference  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibd- 
lines  in  the  Itah'an  cities,  but  at  his  doath  Charles  secured  tbe 
ejection  of  his  henchman  Martin  IV.  (iiBi),  who  recommenced 
persecuting  the  GhibelUnca,  eicommunicaled  the  Greek  emperor, 
Michael  Palae<Jogii!,  prodaimed  a  crusade  against  the  Greeks. 
.fiUed  every  appointment  in  the  papal  slates  with  Charles's 
vassals,  and  reappointed  tbe  Angevin  king  senator  of  Rome. 
But  tbe  cruelty  of  the  French  rulers  of  Sidly  drove  the  people 
of  Ihe  island  to  despair,  and  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  Giovanni  da 
Prodda,  organiicd  the  rebellion  knon-n  as  tbe  Sicilian  Vespers 
(see  Vespeis,  Sicilian),  ia.wbich  the  French  in  Sicily  were  aU 
massacred  oreipeUed  (1181).  Chnrlcs  determined  tosubjugita 
the  Island  snd  sailed  with  his  fleet  for  Messina.  The  dty  held 
out  until  Peter  IIT.  of  Aragon,  whose  wife  Constance  was  a 
daughter  of  Manfred,  arrived  in  Sicily,  and  a  Sicilian -CaUbn 
ffcct  under  the  Calabrese  admiral,  Rugglero  di  Lauria,  completely 
destroyed  that  of  Charles.  "  If  thou  art  delermincd,  O  God, 
to  destroy  me,"  the  imhappy  Angevib  enclaimed,  "  let  my  fall 
be  gradiiall"  He  was  forced  to  abandon  all  attempts  at 
reconqucat,  bnt  proposed  to  decide  the  question  by  single 
combat  between  himself  and  I^^ier,  to  take  place  at  Bordeaux 
under  English  protection.  The  Aragonesc  accepted,  but  fearing 
treachery,  as  ihe  French  army  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  be 
lailed  ta  appear  on  tlu  appointed  day.  In  the  meuvhile 
Suggieto  di  Lauiii  appeared  before  Naplea  and  destroyed 
another  Angevin  £cct  commanded  by  Charles's  son,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  (May  1 984).  Charles  came  to  Naples  with  a  new 
fleet  from  Provence,  and  was  preparing  (n  invade  Sicily  again, 
when  he  contracted  a  fever  and  died  at  Foggia  on  the  7th  of 
Jgouary  1185.  He  was  undoubtedly  an  eilrcmdy  able  soldier 
and  a  skilful  statesman,  and  much  of  bis  legislation  shows  a 
real  political  sense;  but  hit  Inordinale  ambition,  his  oppresKve 
methods  of  government  and  Illation,  and  hts  cruelty  created 
eneinles  on  all  sides,  and  led  ID  the  collapse  of  the  edifice  of 
dominion  which  he  bad  raised. 

CBARLIS  IL  (isjo-rjofi),  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  ion  of 
Charles  1-,  had  been  captured  by  Ruggiero  di  LauHa  In  the  nival 
battle  at  Naples  in  1184.  and  when  hii  father  died  he  was  still  a 
prisonerintbehandsof  Peteref  AragDO.  In  iiBSKIngEdwardl. 
of  En^nd  had  mediated  to  make  peace,  and  Charles  was 
liberated  on  tbe  understanding  that  he  was  to  relafn  Naples 
alone,  Sidly  being  left  to  Ihe  Aragonese;  Charles  was  also  to 
induce  his  couHn  Charles  of  Vilolt  10  renounce  for  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  tbe  kingdom  ri  Aragon  which  had 
been  ^vcn  to  him  by  Pope  Martin  IV.  to  punish  Peter  for  having 
invaded  Sidly.  but  which  the  Valois  had  never  effectively 
occupied.    Tbe  Angevin  king  was  thereupon  set  free,  leiTfaif 
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time  of  bu  Kna  aod  lExty  Provencal  nobld  u  botugn,  promu- 
in|  lo  pay  jo.ooo  nuilu  and  to  icturo  i,  priMut  if  Ihe  conditioTu 
OCR  not  lul&llcd  wiihia  time  yem.  He  went  lo  Rkii,  when 
the  new  pope  Nicbolu  IV.  iminediately  •baolved  him  from  ill 
tfie  coDditlons  lie  liad  sworn  10  obleive,  crowned  him  king  o( 
the  Two  Sicilies  (1180),  end  eicoiiimuiuiAled  Alpbouo,  while 
Chailej  of  Valou,  in  ailiuice  with  Cutik,  prepared  to  tslu 
ponesuDU  of  Ar«gon.  Alphonsollj  .IheAraffanese  king,  being 
bud  pressed,  had  to  pronuK  to  xithdniw  the  troops  he  hui 
lent  to  help  hi)  brother  Junes  in  Sioly,  to  renounce  all  right* 
irver  Ihe  isliuid,  andpay  i  tr^ule  Is  tlie  Holy  See.  But  Alphonso 
died  childlcu  in  iiqi  bciorc  the  Iiutly  coidd  be  carried  out,  and 
James  took  poneision  of  Angoo,  leaving  the  govenuneot  of 
Sicily  to  the  third  brother  Frederick.  The  new  pope  Boniface 
Vlll.,  elected  in  1194  at  Naples  voder  the  auq>ices  of  King 
Charles,  mediated  between  the  latter  anil  Jamtt,  and  a  most 
dishonourable  treaty  was  signed  :  James  was  to  marry  Charles's 
daughter  Bianca  and  was  promised  the  investiture  by  the  pope 
of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  while  he  was  la  leave  the  Angevin  a  free 
band  iu  Sicily  and  even  10  assist  him  if  the  Sicilians  teststed.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  bribe  Frederick  into  consenting  to  this 
arrangement,  but  being  backed  up  by  his  people  he  refused,  and 
■nsaflerwardsctownedkiog  of  Sicily,  llu  war  was  fought  with 
great  fury  an  land  and  sea,  but  Charles,  although  aided  by  the 
pope,  by  Charles  of  Valoii,  and  by  James  IL  of  Aragon,  was 
unable  to  conquer  the  island,  and  his  son  the  {since  of  Taranto 


u  taken 


!»  battle  0 


It  last  nude  in  ijoi  at  CallabetlotU,  Charles  11.  giving  up 
all  rights  to  Sicily  and  agreeing  lo  the  marria^  of  his  daughter 
Leonora  lo  King  Frederick]  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
pope  in  T30J.  Charles  qienl  hjs  last  years  quietly  in  Naples, 
which  city  he  improved  and  embellished.  He  died  in  August 
ijog,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert. 

BiBLiocaAFIiv.— A.  de  Saiot-PriesC.  HiMiri  it  Is  uaoaUc  it 
KapUs  par  Clarlti  d'Avoa  (4  vols..  Paris.  1847-1840].  uBtiU  ol  uae 
for  Che  documents  from  the  arcbivu  of  Darcciona.  but  it  ncods  to 
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by  hermarriage  with  Philip,  count  of  Evrcui  <d.  iitij-  Having 
become  king  of  Navaire  on  Jeanne's  death  in  IJ49,  he  sup- 
IHessedarisingatPampcTuna  with  much  cruelty,  and  by  this  end 
similar  actions  ihoroulpily  earned  his  surname  of "  The  Bad."  In 
I3ja  he  married  Jeanne  (d.  iM]).adiughterof  Johnn.,kingol 
France,  a  imlon  which  made  his  relationship  to  the  French  crown 
still  more  complicated.  Throujdi  his  mother  he  was  a  grandson  of 
I.ouis  X.  and  ihiou^  his  father  a  great-grandson  of  Philip  HI,, 
having  thus  a  belter  claim  10  the  throne  of  France  than  Edward 
JII-DfFnglaidisnd,  moreover,  he  held  lands  under  the  suierainty 
of  the  French  king,  whose  son-in-law  he  now  beiame.  Charles 
was  a  man  of  great  ability,  possessing  popular  manners  aru]  con- 
siderable eloquenre.but  Ik  was  singularly  unscrupnlom,  a  quality 
which  was  revealed  during  the  years  in  which  he  played  an  im- 
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January  1154  the  cmnlible  wuasnsrinated  by-order  of  Chailcs, 
and  preparatioDS  for  war  were  begun.  The  king  of  Navarre,  vha 
defended  this  deed,  had,  however,  majiy  friends  in  France  and  was 
in  communicatiou  with  Edward  ill-;  and  consequently  John  was 
forced  to  make  a  treaty  at  Mantes  and  to  compensate  him  foi  the 
lossofAngouKinebyalaigEgnuic  of  land*,  chiefly  inNormaiidy. 
This  peace  did  not  last  loDg,  and  in  lisi  John  was  compelled  U 
confirm  thetnaQi^  Mantes.  Returning  to  Normandy,  Charles 
was  partly  responsible  for  some  luuett  in  the  duchy,  arid  in  J^tril 
1356  he  was  treacherously  seized  by  the  French  king  at  Rouen, 
remaining  in  e^>tivitv  until  November  iiS7.  when  John,  after 
his  defeat  at  Poitien,  was  a  piiamer  ia  England.  Cbaik*  was 
regarded  with  much  favour  in  France,  and  the  states-general 
demanded  his  release,  whicb,  however,  wa*  effected  by  asmprisc. 
Owing  to  his  popularity  he  wa*  CDc$ideied  by  Eiisme  Marcd 
and  his  parly  as  a  suitable  rival  to  the  datqjhin,  afterwarrls  King 
Charles  V.,  and  on  entering  Paris  he  was  well  received  and 
delivered  an  eloquent  harangue  to  the  Parisians.  Subse<]uenl]y 
peace  was  made  with  the  dauphin,  who  promised  to  restore  to 
Charh;*  his  confiscated  estates.  This  peace  was  rut  enduring,  and 
tii  hia  lands  were  not  given  back  Charles  had  some  groutid  for 
complaint.  War  again  broke  out,  quickly  fallowed  by  a  new 
treaty,  after  which  the  king  of  Navarre  toiJt  part  in  suppressing 
the  peasant  rising  known  Hs  the  Jacquerit.    Answering  the  en. 

captain-gcnFTal  of  the  dty,  which  was  soon  besieged  by  the 
dauphin.  This  position,  however,  did  not  prevent  Jdm  tmm 
negotiating  bo^  with  the  dauphin  and  with  the  English;  torn* 
were  soon  arranged  with  the  former,  and  Charles,  having  lost 
much  of  his  popularity,  left  Paris  just  before  the  murder  oi 
Marcel  in  Juiy  1358.  He  continued  his  altemale  policy  of  wai 
and  peace,  meanwhile  adding  if  possible  by  bis  depredations  to 
the  msery  of  France,  until  the  concIuiJon  of  the  tteaty  of 
Britignyin  May  1360  deprived  him  of  the  alliance  of  the  English, 
and  compelled  him  to  make  prace  with  King  John  in  the  foUowins 
October.  A  new  cause  of  trouble  arose  when  the  duchy  ol 
Burgundy  was  left  snthout  a  ruler  in  November  1361,  and  waa 
claimed  by  Charles;  but,  lacking  both  allies  and  moikcy^  he  waa 
unable  10  prevent  the  French  king  from  seizing  Burgundy,  while 
he  himself  retunied  to  Navarre. 
In  his  own  kingdom  Cbaiicj  took  some  steps  to  reform  the 

entanglements,  and  in  July  1361,  m  alliance  with  Peter  the  Cloel, 
king  of  Castile,  he  invaded  Aragon,  deserting  his  new  ally  soon 
afterwards  for  Peter  IV.,  king  of  Aragon.  Meanwhile  the  wat 
with  the  dauphin  had  been  renewed.  Still  hankeiing  after 
Burgundy,  Charles  saw  his  Frenchestates  again  sei£ed;batalt^ 
some  desultory  warfare,  chiefly  in  Normandy,  peace  was  made 
in  March  1365,  aod  he  returned  to  his  work  of  interference  in  the 
politics  ol  Oie  Spanish  kingdoms.  In  turn  he  made  treaties  with 
the  kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  who  were  at  war  with  each 
other;  promising  to  assist  Peter  the  Cruel  to  regain  his  throne, 
from  whiehhe  had  been  driven  in  1  j66  by  his  half-brother  Henry 
of  Ttaslamata,  and  then  assuring  Henry  and  hts  ally  Peter  oi 
AtagOD  that  he  would  aid  them  to  retain  Castile.  He  coniioucd 
this  treacherous  policy  when  Edward  the  Black  Prince  advanced 
lo  succour  Pets  the  Cruel;  then  signed  a  treaty  with  Edwznl 
of  England,  and  then  In  1371  allied  himicll  with  Charles  V.  oi 
France.  His  nut  important  move  was  to  offer  his  as^stance  to 
Richard  11.  of  England  for  an  attack  upon  France.  About  this 
lime  senous  charges  were  brought  against. him.  Accused  ui 
attempting  to  poison  the  king  of  Fiance  and  other  taunnnent 
persons,  and  of  other  crimes,  his  French  cstatea  were  seized  by 
orderafChaileaV.,andsoonafterwBrds  Navarre  was  invaded  by 
the  Cast  aiaos.  Won  over  by  the  surrender  of  CherbourB  in  July 
137S,  the  English  under  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  cante 
to  his  aid;  but  a  heavy  price  had  to  be  paid  for  the  neutrality 
of  the  king  of  Castile.  Alter  the  death  of  Charies  V.  in  1380,  the 
king  of  Navarre  did  not  Interfere  hi  the  internal  affairs  ot  Fnnce, 
although  he  endeavoured  vainly  again  to  obtain  aid  from  Richard 
U,,  and  to  regain  Cherbourg.    Hi*  lands  in  France  were  *■-"■<-■< 
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i«Tt-T>  b>  Joined  the  RnniMU  btkn  Fbvu  (f.i),  UMt 

'*™**™*  forcci,  focced  Ounan  PiihA  to  ■uircnda'.  At  a  con- 
MqacBCS  of  the  primal  visDnHU  iclkiii  the  indepcndcDce  of 
**        nia,  whldi  had  been  pndaimed  in  May  1877,  1 
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F.T.  PenoifcAtaiH  JfOKrf  (Paih  lan):  R- IWadBwI. . 
■Jm'**'*'*'  ^  Outlu  It  JfasHii  SHC  JD  >  itflau  (Paiih  I(ao] ; 
and  E.  Laviae,  Bulein  it  Ftaatt,  tooie  iv.  (Pant,  1901). 

CHABLB  m.  (i  3fi  I-  141s).  called  IBi  NoiLE,  kins  of  Navane 
and  counl  of  Etrui,  wai  the  eldeit  ub  ol  Chaclei  II.  the  Bad, 
king  t<  Navam,  by  btiaairixsE  with  Jcaase,  daughter  of  John 
IL,  kbacof  Fnnce,  and  vaa  Dianled  in  ijjs  to  Lamon  (d.  141]), 
dau^ter  at  Hairy  IL,  king  of  Caitile.  Having  paaaed  mnch  ol 
-  bia  caily  lif e  in  Frvicc,  he  became  Icing  of  Navarre  00  tfaodeatho£ 
CharLea  H.  in  Januaiy  1387.  and  his  reign  vas  a  period  ol  peace 
and  order,  thus  cootiasting  sharply  with  the  long  and  caiamitoua 
rcigD  of  his  father.  In  ijgj  he  regained  Cherbouig,  which  had 
been  handed  over  by  Giarlc*  IL  to  Richud  IL  of  Eo^anil,  and 

Cbailei  VI.  of  Fiance  cooiMning  the  eiUntive  lands  which  he 
dlimed  in  that  country.  Cherbourg  »u  ^ven  to  the  French 
king;  certain  exchanges  ol  land'were  madej  and  in  the  followiog 
year  (Tharlea  IlL  surrendered  the  county  of  Evreua,  and  wu 
created  duke  of  Nemours  and  made  a  peer  of  France.  After  thia 
his  only  interference  in  the  internal  aSairs  of  Fiance  waa  wfaea  he 
(ought  to  make  peace  between  the  rival  lactions  in  that  country- 
Chaclo  sought  to  improve  the  condition  of  Navam  by  toaking 
canab  and  Rndciing  the  nven  navigable,  and  in  olliei  vaya. 
He  difd  at  Oiitc  on  the  8th  ol  September  1415  and  wu  buried  at 
Puopduna,  AftM  the  death  of  bit  two  tons  in  1401  the  king 
deoHd  that  his  kingdom  should  pass  to  his  diagbler  Blanche 
(d.  1441),  who  Look  for  her  second  husband  John,  afterwards 
John  II.,  king  of  Aragon;  and  the  cortes  of  Navarre  swore  to 
recognize  Chadeat^.v.],  prince  of  Viana,  her  son  by  this  marriage, 
u  king  after  his  matbcr'i  death. 

CHABLB  (Kau.  Ehxl  ZiFBmH  Lrswio;  Id  Rum. 
Caiol),  kkg  of  Rimoaitla  (183^  ),  acouid  aoa  of  Prince  i.^ 
Anton  of  Koheoiolleni-SlgniaiiiigeD,  was  bom  on  the  loih  of 
April  i8m.  He  was  educated  U  Dresden  (>giD-i8s6],  and 
paned  Ihiough  his  univenity  course  at  Bonn.  EniFring  the 
Prussian  army  in  i8j7,  he  won  considenble  distinction  in  the 
Danish  war  of  1864,  and  received  instruction  in  strategy  from 
General  von  U oltke.  He  aflervatds  travelled  in  Fratice,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Algeria.  Ee  »ai  a  captain  in  the  lad  rcgimeat  of 
Prusnan  Dragoon  Guards  whu  he  was  elecltd  kiaptinr  a 
prince  oi  Ramaiiiaoii  the  lolhof  April  iSM,  after  the  compulsoiy 
abdication  of  Prince  Aleaander  John  Cui*.  Regarded  1  '  '  ' 
with  diatmat  by  Turkey,  Rusia  and  Austria,  he  succee 
jljw^nj  gcQcxal  tecognicioD  in  six  months;  but  he  had  I 
tend  for  ten  years  with  fierce  party  struggles  betwe 
COnaervativa  and  Ibe  Liberals. 

During  thli  period,  however,  Ourles  disi^yed  great 
jxia  dealings  with  both  parties^  aod  kept  his  country  in  the  pmh 
of  administrative  and  economic  itf«m,  organiang  the  army, 
deveh^Hng  the  railways,  and  establishing  commerosl  retaliona 
with  fordgn  powers.  The  sympathy  of  Rumania  with  France 
In  the  Fiaoeo-Prussian  War  of  1870,  and  the  consequent  bter- 
ruptfoB  of  certain  commercial  undertakizigs,  led  to  a  hostile 
movement  against  Prince  Charlea.  which,  being  fostered  by 
RbiA,  Diade  Mm  resolve  to  abdicate;  and  It  waa  with  difficulty 
thai  be  ms  persuaded  lo  remain.    In  the  RiuiO-Tlirklih  Wat 
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iSSol  On  the  >6th  of  March 
Rumania,  and,  with  his  consort, 
F  foUowing.  From  that  tlnje  hs 
bame  and  foreign  policy,  and 
gnat^  Ifwved  tlK  *-*— -^■'  amd  miliiaiy  position  of  hia 
couattjr;  while  Ida  appndatioa  of  the  fine  arts  wi 


of   pajn rings   of   all 

eat.    For  a  detailed 
RoiUMia.    On  the  ist  of  Novembei 
ElinlKth  ((.(.),  a  dai^ter  of  Flince 
of  Wied,  irtddy  known  under  lier  literary  name  of 
Syiva."    AilheonlyehildDithemarriage.adaugbicr, 
died  in  i«T4,  the  OKceoIoa  was  finally  aeltled  Dpon  the  king's 

waa  cmtad  piinCB  of  Kumaaia  00  the  itth  of  lf«di  1889, 
and  raatriad,  fin  Iha  loth  e(  Jaauaiy  1S93,  Princess  Uirii, 
daughter  oii  Al£nd,  dokc  of  Saxe.Cofavrg,  tbdr  children  beinf 
PiJKB  Carol  (b.  180])  and  Pilactii  Eltahiith  (b.  i8»4l, 

jIki  dm  Ldm  Stnit  XatU  em  Kmiriinn  (Stuitgait,  iaM~>90o, 
4  vols,),  deals  mainly  with  politfcal  hiiioiy.  See  for  ao  account  of 
his  domestic  life.  M.  Ktnuiiti,  XMie  Sari  tan  Ria»i*it»,  Em 
L^tuOOi  (BiolaB.  1903). 

Ml  a  HI—  u,  (1661^700).  king  of  ^Min,  known  amPnC 
Spanish  kings  aa  "The  Deaired"  and  "The  Bewitched,"  waa  tlH 
SOB  of  mUp  IV.  by  bis  Moond  nutiiage  irfth  Uaria,  daughter 
al  the  tmpenr  Ferdinwid  UL,  hla  niece.  B*  waa  bom  on  ib( 
iith  of  Novenba  iMi,  aad  waa  (ba  only  antvlving  son  of  bis 
father^  twa  iBania«c>-a  child  of  <dd  age  and  disease,  in 
whoda  the  CMtttut  inlerasrrisgea  of  the  Habsbur^  had  d& 
v*kip«d  the  family  QFpe  to  ddormity.  His  birth  waa  greeted 
wilb  Joy  Iqr  tlw  Spaidaids,  who  feared  tlte  dispute  aa  to  the 
itKCwaion  which  mmt  luve  ensued  if  Philip  IV.  left  bo  male 
issue.  The  bcv  waa  *o  feeble  thai  till  the  age  of  five  or  da  be 
wa*  fed  only  fnHB  the  breast  of  a  nurse.  For  yean  altswards 
it  wBBnottboa^tsafaloalbjwbimtowalk.  That  he  migbi  not 
be  overtaied  he  waa  left  caliRly  trnwlncited.  and  lus  indolenHf 
waa  indulged  to  snch  an  eneat  that  he  was  not  even  eipecied 
tobedean.  WbenUshrotber,  the  younger  Doa  John  ol  Austria, 
a  natural  son  of  Phil^  IV.,  obtained  powor  by  exiling  the  qnecn 
mother  from  court  he  insisted  that  at  least  the  king's  hair  should 
be  combed.  Charles  made  the  malidous  remark  that  nothijlg 
waa  sale  from  Don  John^ — not  even  vermiiL  The  king  was  then 
hfleen,  and,  acconiing  lo  Spanish  law,  of  age.  But  he  never 
became  a  man  in  body  0(  pjind.  Ilia  penonagei  who  ruled  in 
his  name  amogEd  a  msniage  for  him  with  Haiia  Louisa  of 
Orleans.  Th*  Ftench  princess,  a  lively  young  woman  of  no 
sense,  died  in  the  stiding  atmoqJierc  of  the  Spanish  court,  and 
from  the  attendance  of  Spanish  doctoii.  Again  his  adviaen 
arranged  a  marriage  with  Maria  Ana  of  Neuburg.  TIk  Bavarian 
wife  stood  the  strain  and  survived  bim.  Both  manisgci  woe 
merely  political— the  first  a  victory  lor  the  French,  and  the 
second  for  the  Austrian  party.  Franca  and  Austria  were  alike 
preparing  for  the  day  when  the  Spanish  succeauon  would  have 
to  be  fought  for.  The  king  w:ia  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
each  alternately.  By  natural  instinct  he  hated  the  French,  bvt 
there  was  no  room  in  his  nearly  imbecile  mind  for  more  than 
childish  superstition,  insane  pride  of  birth,  and  an  Interest  In 
court  etiquette.  The  only  touch  of  manhood  was  a  taste  tor 
shoaling  which  he  occasionally  indulged  in  the  pmcrvcs  of  Ibe 
Escorial,  In  his  later  days  he  (uSered  much  pain,  and  wasdrivcn 
wild  by  the  conflict  between  hia  with  to  transmit  his  inhciilance 
to  "  the  iHustrious  house  of  Ausliia,"  his  own  kin,  and  the  belief 
instilled  into  him  by  the  partisans  of  the  French  claimant  that 
only  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  could  avert  tbc  dismcmbenocnt 
at  the  empiie,  A  iDIy  fanatic  made  the  discovery  that  the  king 
waa  bewitched,  and  nis  confeasnr  Froilas  Dis«  aiqiported  tin 
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bditf.  TV  kiof  wa  cmdicd,  ud  tfae 
dem  woe  aUai  opiw  to  put  itrJD^nt  qoauoiu  to  uie  oevut 
Ihcr  c«>t  ouL  Thr  InquhilkiQ  iauifend,  ioA  lb  flying  kiag 
i»a»  drivBD  Dud  uaong  tiwoL  Very  aai  hii  end  he  hid  the 
liif[ubnou«  ctuiouly  to  av3t  the  cofluB  of  hn  flnbaimcd  aa- 
f  eiion  lo  be  opened  at  the  EacoriiL.  Tbe  bgfat  ol  the  body  ol 
hb  fair  *ife,  at  whom  be  iko  insisted  on  lookipg.  provoked  a 
pat&ion  of  tean  and  despair.  Under  severe  prevure  from  tbc 
ardina]  archbishop  ol  Toledo,  Paiuicineio.  he  fnally  niade  a 
vill  in  favoui  ol  ^^tip,  duke  of  Adjou,  piadiaii  ol  Leub  XIV., 
and  died  on  the  lit  erf  Noverabet  1700,  ilta  1  Uletiat  of  senile 

TliebeBpieniraaf  Chailnll.  iitobefooad  in  La  Utmtintitia 

tail  d'EMrnr  of  the  Maiquii  de  Villati  (Londoa.  iMl).  aad  Ibc 
Uluri  of  the  Marquiie  dc  VilLui  (Puis.  186S). 

CHABLEI  m.  (1716-iTSS),  king  o(  Spain,  boni  oa  the  lotfa 
Jaauaiy  i;i6.  was  the  first  sonol  Ibeitcmd  mamace  ol  Philip 
V.  with  Efiiabelh  Famese  ol  Paimt.  Il  *a*  hit  |0od  fortune 
to  be  sent  to  lule  as  duke  o(  Pama  by  rij^l  irf  his  inolhet  al  the 
■ge  at  siilecD,  and  Ibns  came  under  more  InieUigeni  iBfluence 
than  he  onild  have  (oond  in  Spain,  la  1714  be  made  hinudf 
aatxa  of  Naples  tad  Sidly  by  ami.  Charles  had,  bovevn,  no 
miliuty  LBsici,  tddam  woi«  unifoim.  and  could  vith  difficidiy 
be  peftuadfd  to  wiliieii  a  reviev.  Hie  peremptory  action  of 
the  Briliih  admiral  oimmaruling  in  the  Medileiranean  at  ibe 
apprcAch  of  the  War  of  the  Amtiian  Succession,  vbo  forced 
biiii  to  promise  to  observe  neutrality  under  ■  threat  to  bombard 

fading  of  boslilily  to  EogUnd  wUch  in  altei-llitiet  ioBiMnced 
.    his  policy. 

At  king  of  the  Tvo  Sidliet  Chariei  bepin  there  the  woi^ 
of  imnnai  nfonn  which  he  aflenraid*  continued  in  Spain. 
Foreign  minktei!«  who  dolt  *ilh  bim  agreed  that  he  had  no  great 
natural  ability,  but  he  wai  honutly  desirous  10  do  his  duty  as 
king,  and  be  sbowed  good  judgment  in  his  choice  of  mini«(en. 
The  chief  miniiler  in  Napin,  Tanucci,  had  a  considcraMe  in- 
fluence over  him.  On  Ibe  deathofhishalf-brolhtr  Ferdinand  VI. 
he  became  king  of  Spain,  and  resigned  the  Two  Sicilies  to  his 
third  son  Ferdinand.  As  king  of  Spain  his  foreign  policy  was 
disastrous.  His  strong  family  feeling  and  his  dctesution  of 
England,  which  was  unchecked  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Maria 
Amelia,  daughter  of  FredeHrk  Auguitua  II.  of  Saiony,  led  him 
inlo  the  Family  Compacl  with  France.  Spain  was  entangled  in 
IhetloMOf  the  Seven  Yrtts' War,  10  her  great  km.  In  1770  he 
aInwHt  ran  ii^to  another  war  over  tbe  barren  Falkland  I^nds. 
In  1779  he  was,  somewhat  rriutlanlly,  led  to  join  France  and 
the  American  insurgenli  against  En^nd,  though  he  well  knew 
that  (he  independence  of  the  English  colonies  musE  have  a 
ruinous  influence  on  his  own  American  dominions.  For  his  atiny 
he  did  practically  nothing,  and  tor  hb  fleet  very  little  eicepi 
build  fine  ships  without  taking  measurca  to  train  officers  and 
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faces  were  washed.  In  i;fie  bis  attempt  to  force  the  Madrilefios 
to  adopt  the  French  dress  ted  to  a  riot  during  which  he  did  not 
display  much  penonal  courage.  For  a  long  time  after  i(  he 
temaincd  at  Aranjuct,  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  his  minisiet  Aianda.  All  bit  reforms  were  not  of  this  formal 
kind.  Charles  wu  1  ihoiongh  despot  of  the  benevolent  order, 
■nd  had  been  deeply  oHended  by  the  ml  or  suspected  shjire  of 
the  Jesuits  In  the  riot  of  i7«.  He  therefore  consented  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  order,  and  wat  then  [he  main  advocate  for  its 
suppression.  Hit  quarrel  with  the  Jetuilt,  and  the  lecollcclion 
of  some  disputes  with  the  pope  he  bad  hid  when  king  of  Naples, 
turned  him  towards  a  general  policy  of  reitrfclion  of  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  church.  The  number  of  the  idle  dergy,  and 
more  pirlicularly  ol  the  monistic  orden,  was  reduced,  ind  the 
Inquisition,  though  not  abolished,  was  rendered  torpid.  In  the 
ntcuibne  much  antiquated  le^sbtkin  which  tended  to  lesliict 
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to  sec  Ibe  tiegiiming  of  the  Fieoch  Rcvdntim  be  wonld  tmbab^ 
have  been  frightened  into  leactioo.  As  he  died  oe  the  i4(h  of 
December  i;83  he  lefi  the  lepuuikm  o(  a  pfciliBthroinc  and 
"  pbilotaphic  "  king.  In  ^te  of  his  hostOily  10  the  Jeanils.  his 
dislike  o[  fiiin  in  genetsl.  and  bis  jealooiy  of  tbc  Inqnisitioii, 
be  vai  a  vety  sincere  Koman  Calholic.  and  sbowed  much  ze«l  in 
endeavouring  10  peimade  tbe  pope  to  pmlaim  tbe  Immaculate 
CoDcepdoB  ai  a  dogma  neceiaary  to  talvalion. 

See  Ihe  Rnin  0/  CiarUl  III.  by  M.  Daovilj  y  Collado  Ifi  votl. 
is  tbe  HiOatin  Giitrnt  4t  EitiAt  4t  ta  Ki^  AtaitwAt  ii  ta  HitUna 
(Madrid,  ia«i,  Ac.):  asd  F.  Rootnu,  JUt^  *t  Ovlti  111 
d*£i/m«  (Paris.  1907). 

ICARUS IV.  (i74S-t8i«),klngof  Spwn.secoDdsonofChaifes 
III.  and  his  wife  Maiia  Amelia  of  Saiony,  was  born  al  Portid 
on  tbe  iilhof  November  1748,  while  bis  father  was  king  of  tbe 
Two  SicOies.  The  dder  bmfaer  wis  set  aside  as  imbecUe  and 
epDcptfc.  Charles  had  inherited  1  great  frame  and  inunetoc 
pby^cal  strength  Inun  the  Saion  line  of  his  cnotber.  When 
young  be  was  fond  of  wrestling  with  the  strongest  countrymen 
he  could  find.  In  character  be  was  not  malignant,  but  he  wai 
inlcDectuaQy  (orlrid,  and  of  a  credulity  i^ich  ihniin  passes 
belief.  His  wife,  Maria  Lnisa  of  Parma,  Ids  first  cotiiin,  a 
thoroughly  coirae  and  vicious  woman,  nUed  him  completely, 
though  he  was  capable  of  obstinacy  al  times.    During  his  lather's 

■I  driving  the  king's  favourite  minister,  FloiidaUanca,  fimn 
office,  and  replacing  him  by  Aisnda,  the  chief  of  the  "AngDoese" 

occupation  was  hunting.  Affairs  were  left  to  be  diiecied  b>-  bis 
wife  and  her  lover  Codoy  (g.t.).  Foe  Codoy  the  king  had  an 
unaffected  liking,  and  the  lifelong  favour  he  sbo»ed  him  is  almost 
pathetic.     Vbcn  terrified  by  the  French  Revolutian  he  inmed 
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_  policy  of  Charles  ni.  much  further, 
he  was  too  slothful  to  have  more  than  a  Da^ve  Dart  in 
direction  of  his  own  govemmenL     He 
given  him  by  the  queen  and  Godoy. 

real  charadet  be  thought  it  more  consistent  with  his  dignity 
to  shut  hii  eyei.  For  be  bad  a  profound  belief  in  his  divine  ri^t 
and  the  sanctity  of  hs  person.  If  he  undetslood  that  his  king- 
dom was  treated  li  a  mere  dependence  by  France,  be  abo  thought 
it  due  to  his  "  face  "  10  make  believe  ttat  he  was  a  powerlul 
monarch.  Royally  never  wore  a  more  silly  aspect  th»n  is  the 
person  of  Charin  IV.,  and  it  is  highly  credible  that  be  aevtr 
Icnewwbat  his  wife  was,  orwhat  was  the  position  of  bis  kingdom. 
When  he  was  told  that  his  son  Ferdinand  was  appealing  ld  the 
emperorNapolcon  against  Godoy,  he  look  the  side  of  tbe  favourite. 
When  thepf^uliceroscit  Aranjuciin  iSoiS  he  abdicated  to  save 
the  minister.  He  took  refuge  in  France,  and  when  be  and 
Ferdinand  were  both  prisoners  of  Napoleon's,  he  wias  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  assaulting  his  son.  Then  he  abilioied 
in  favour  of  Napoleon,  handing  over  )iis  people  like  a  herd  of 
cattle.     He  accepted  a  pension  from  the  French  emperor  and 

at  Rome  on  the  soth  of  Januaiy  iSrg,  probably  without  havioK 
once  suspected  that  he  had  done  anything  unbecoming  a  kins 
by  divine  tight  and  a  gentleman. 
See  Uiilwia  id  Stiiude  it  Carln  IV„  by  Genoal  Coon  de 
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aiZ.  (1550-1611).  kis|«(SiTCdcii.nttlw)mi  . 

I  Vau  uuJ  Mugutto  I^jonhaFrud.  By  hi* 
laiBcrt  mu  nc  got,  by  way  ot  appuufe,  the  duchjr  of  Sfldmnta- 
land,  which  iodudtd  Ihe  provinca  of  NeiiM  and  Vaoknd; 
but  he  did  not  come  iota  ■ctuil  pofMosion  of  then  till  (fur  the 

of  £nc  XIV.  (1509).    Iiiij«gbi<nittben«llewltTof  the 
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btolhcc  Jobti  agustt  ibi  unhappy  kiag  ifln 
ladetd.  Chailcs'j  telitioiu  nith  Jolui  lU.  wen  uwijfi  mon  or 
lea  ilnincd.  lie  hid  no  lymiHithy  with  John'i  high-chuitfa 
tendendaoa  thecmc  Jund.utd  beituidilyTeuitcdiU  thekios'i 
cndiavDun  to  rslrict  hii  mutbority  u  duJu  of  SOdemuiilind 
(Sudemunia)  os  die  olhci.  The  nobilily  uid  the  najerily  o[ 
the  jfijknfafiupparled  JofaD,  however,  in  his  endeavours  10  uoily 
the  realm,  and  Charles  had  CDDsequenl^  ([5^7)  to  resign  his 
pretensions  to  lulonomy  within  his  duchy;  bat,  fanatical 
CaWinist  as  he  was,  on  the  Riigious  gitestion  be  was  innnoval>Je. 
The  matter  came  to  a  crisis  on  the  death  of  John  IIL  dsgi). 
Tlw  heir  to  the  throne  was  John's  eldest  ton.  St^mund,  already 
king  of  Poland  and  a  devoted  Calholic  The  tear  In)  Sgbmuiid 
might  r«-CBtholidse  Ihe  land  alarmed  the  Protestant  ma^orily 
bi  Swedm.  tbd  Cha/lei  came  forward  as  their  champion,  and  al» 
■9  Ihc  delendct  of  the  Visa  dynasty  againil  fordgn  intcrTeiencev 
It  was  due  enthrly  (9  him  tlut  Sigismund  wai  IoicmI  to  confinn 
the  rcsaluljona  of  (he  council  ol  Upsala,  ihereby 
the  fact  that  Sweden  was  tsseniially  a  PiottsUni 
Swuiiti;  Hiilirf).  In  the  ensuing  yean  Charits'i  tuk  was 
ntraordinarily  difficult.  He  had  steadily  to  oppnw  Sigbmund's 
ttittioniry  leadendcsi  be  had  also  to  curb  the  tubility.  which 
lie  did  with  cruel  Hgoiir.  Necoiily  compelled  him  )o  worli 
lather  uith  Ibe  people  than  ibe  gentry;  htnce  ii  was  that  the 
Xiladiit  iMumed  under  hia  gavcmment  a  power  and  an  im- 
portance which  it  had  never  poiscttcd  beiine.  In  1595  tbe 
Jbiliitiic  of  Siidetkiiping  ckclcd  Chade*  regent,  and  hiiiitenpi 
to  force  Kb*  Flenming,  governor  of  Finland,  to  submit  to  his 
aulhorily,  nthct  than  to  that  of  the  king,  prevoked  a  dvil  war. 
Technically  Charles  wis.  without  dDobt.  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  the  considerable  minority  of  all  clusea  which  adhered  to 
Sigismund  on  hii  landing  In  Sweden  in  1598  indiqiulablx  behaved 
like  loyal  subjects.  But  Sigismund  was  botb  In  alien  and  a 
heretic  to  Ibe  majority  of  the  Swedish  nation,  and  his  format 
deposilion  by  the  Ritidat  in  1500  was.  in  efiect,  a  natural  vindica- 
tion and  legitimation  of  Charica's  position.  Finally,  the  diet  of 
Unkoping  (Feb.  14,  iteo)  declared  that  Sigitnund  and  his 
posterity  had  iorfcilcd  Ibe  Swedish  tbroae,  and,  passing  over 
duke  John,  Ihc  seccnd  >ao  of  John  III.,  a  youth  of  ten,  recognised 
duke  Charles  as  their  loveiTign  under  the  title  of  Charles  IX. 

Charles's  short  rcigB  wat  an  uninterrupted  wsrfare.  Theboa- 
tihly  of  Poland  and  the  break  up  of  Russia  involved  him  in  (wo 
overseas  contests  for  the  possession  ol  Livonia  and  Ingila, 
while  his  pretentions  to  l^pland  brought  upon  him  ■  war  with 
Denmark  in  the  last  year  of  hia  reign.  Id  iU  these  stiug^es 
he  was  more  or  less  unanensaCul.  owing  pirtly  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  (0  do  wiih  supetior  gencrab  (i.(.  Cbodklewica  and 
Chtixlan  IV.)  and  partly  to  sheer  ill-luck.  Compared  with  his 
foreign  polity,  the  domntic  policy  of  Charles  .IX.  was  com- 
piralJvriy  ununpOr(an(.  It  aimed  at  confirming  and  supjde- 
mentinf  what  had  already  been  done  during  bis  r^ency.  Not 
till  the  6ih  of  Kirch  1604.  liter  Duke  Jobn  had  fortnaUy 
renounced  his  rights  to  the  throne,  did  Charies  IX.  begin  to  style 
Unudf  king.  The  finl  deed  in  which  the  title  appears  is  dated 
the  lolh  of  March  1(04;  but  he  wu  not  crowned  till  the  ijih  of 
March  160T.  Four  and  a  half  yean  taler  Charles  IX  died  at 
NykCpfng  (Oc(.  30.  >eii).  Ai  a  rules  be  is  (he  link  beioeea 
his  great  father  and  his  slill  greater  son.  He  consolidated  the 
■-orkoi  Gustavu*  Va*t,  thecteatioR  of  a  gnat  Protestant  stale: 
he  prepared  (be  viy  lot  the  erection  of  the  Protestant  empire 
oi  Gustavu*  Adolphus.  Swedish  hiltorians  have  been  elcuubty 
indulgent  to  the  father  ol  Iheir  greatest  ruler.  IndispulaWy 
Charles  was  crue),  lUigenerous  and  vindictive:  ytt  he  seems. 
at  all  hiiards,  strenuously  to  have  endeavoured  10  do  his  duty 
duiiog  a  period  of  poUlkal  and  irUgioa*  traMilioa,  ind,  dtipite 


many  ot  the  qualitia  of  a 
By  hii  fint  wile  Mitie,  diugh  ter 
ol  tbecfectttrpalaliuLouIi  VL,  bahadsia  children,  ol  whom 
only  one  dautbtar,  Catberinc^  aoivlTed;  by  his  second  wife, 
Chriatlna,  dao^lct  oi  Adol^un,  duke  of  Holtldn-C^totp, 
he  had  five  chlldTcn,  Inchiding  Guslavm  Adolphus  and  Chirls 
Philip,  dnke  o(  Fuland. 

See  Shtuci  Huturta.  voL  ill.  (Siockhdm,  1B78):  Robert  Niibet 
Baia,  SuiHimitia  (Cambridge,  190J),  caps.  $-7.  (R.  N.  B.} 

CHARLES  Z.  (Cbuus  Gdrivik]  (1611-1660).  king  of 
Sweden,  ion  of  John  Caaimir,  count  palatine  of  Zweibriicken, 
and  Catherine,  siller  of  Gustavui  Adolj^ui,  was  bom  at  NykOp- 
ing  Caalle  on  the  Sth  of  November  1611.  He  learnt  tbe  an  of 
wat  under  tbe  great  Lennart  Tonlenison,  being  present  at  the 
second  batlle  of  Breitenfekt  and  at  Jankowitc  From  1646 
to  464^  he  frequented  the  Swediih  court.  It  was  supposed  that 
he  wodld  marry  (he  queen  regnant,  Christina,  but  her  unsur- 
moonlable  objection  to  wedlock  put  an  end  to  these  anticipations, 
and  lo  compensate  her  couan  for  a  broken  half.promise  she 
declared  him  (1649)  het  successor,  deipte  the  nppoaiion  of  the 
senate  headed  by  tbe  venerable  Aiel  Oienstjema,  In  164S  he 
wat  appointed  genetalisjlnio  of  the  Swediah  fwcea  in  Cennany. 
The  coiKlusian  of  tbe  treaties  of  Wettphntia  prevented  him  from 
winning  tbe  miUtsry  laurels  be  so  ardently  desired,  but  as  the 
Swedish  plenipoteotiaiy  at  the  executive  congress  of  Nuremberg, 
he  had  unrivalled  i^portumties  of  learning  diplomacy,  in  which 
science  be  speedily  became  a  put-matter.    As  the  recogiiied 
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ind  the  restitution  of  the  alienated  (roun 
lands,  were  duly  coniidcred  at  the  Riktdag  which  assembled 
at  Stockhdm  in  March  1655,  The  war  question  was  decided  in 
three  days  by  a  secret  committee  presided  over  by  the  ting,  who 
easily  petiuaded  the  delegates  that  a  war  with  Poland  was 
necessary  and  might  prove  very  advantageous;  but  the  con- 
tideralion  of  the  question  ol  the  lubiidiei  due  lo  (be  crown 
for  militaiy  purposes  wit  postponed  to  the  following  Jiikidag 
(see  Sweden:  Hiiliry).  On  the  lotfa  ol  July  Charles  quitted 
Sweden  to  engage  in  his  Polish  adventure.  By  the  lime  war  was 
declared  he  had  at  his  disposal  50.000  men  and  50  warships. 
Hostilities  bad  already  begun  with  the  otcupalion  of  DUnaburg 
(Dvinsk)  in  Polish  Livonia  by  the  Swedes  (July  i.  16s;),  and 
the  Polish  army  encamped  among  the  manbes  of  the  Netie 
concluded  a  convention  (July  i;)  whereby  the  palatinates  of 

Swedish  king.  Thereupon  Ihe  Suedes  entered  Warsaw  witheul 
opposition  and  occupied  Iheuholeof  Great  Poland.  The  Polish 
king,  John  Caiimir,  Bed  10  Siletia.  tfeinwhile  Charles  pressed 
on  towards  Cracow,  which  waj  captured  after  a  two  months' 
siege.  The  fall  of  Cracow  extinguished  the  last  hope  ol  the 
boldest  Pole;  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  an  eitraordinary 
reaction  began  in  Poland  Itself.  On  tbe  lElh  of  October  the 
Swedes  invested  the  lortrestmonastery  of  Ctenslochowa,  but 
tbe  place  was  heroically  defended;  and  after  a  seventy  da>s* 
liege  the  besiegers  were  compelled  tc 


The  tactlessness  of  Charles,  the  rapacity  o 

Hiy  of  his  mercenaiits,  his  refusal  to  legalize  his  position 
mmoning  tbe  Polish  diet,  his  negoiiations  for  the  partition 
very  slate  he  affecled  10  befriend,  awoke  the  long  slumber- 
iblic  spirit  of  (he  country.    In  the  beginning  ol  1656  John 

Casinurrrtunkcdfrom  caile  and  the  Polish  army  wis  reorganised 
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Kd.  By  thi)  lime  Charlct  had  dbcevend  that  il 
Id  dcr«l  the  Pais  lh>n  lo  conqBcr  Pcjind.  Hii 
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ity  of  Kbn^gsberg,  Jan.  17.  i6s6);  bot  the  Poliih 
ing  now  impcAtLvcty  demanded  his  preicnce  in  the 


inuit  o[  the  I 


n3-tbird&  of  his  15,0c 


'aiuw,  with  the  fngmentx  of  his  Iml, 
ajmueSj  in  a  manhy  fomt  region, 
tkin  by  weU-guaided  riven,  was  one 


On  July  iS-10  the  [ 


William  by  the  treaty  of  MaHesburE. 

dnys'  battle,  defeated  John  Caurdir'i 
I  Warsam  aod  leoccupied  the  Palish  capital; 
:at  of  arms  was  altogethir  iiscleH.  Hnd  when 
ilude  of  Frcdrrick  William  compellal  the 
St  Id  open  negolialions  wiih  the  Poles,  they 
oReied,  Ihc  war  was  mumed.  and  Chailes 
isive  and  defensive  alliance  uilh  the  elector 
reaty  ol  Labiau,  Nov,  m)  whereby  il  wis 
ick  William  and  his  hcin  >houU  henceforth 
ercignly  ol  East  Prussia. 
ntial  modilicalioi]  ol  C'haHei's  Baltic  policy; 
'  ne  indispensable 
:e  the  difficulties 


n  Poland  that  it 


with  ei 


le  tidings  of  the  Danish  declai 
l6i7l-  The  boslile  action  of  DenmaA  enabled  him 
bly  to  emerge  from  (he  inglorious  Polish  imbroglio,  and 
eitain  of  the  EcalouSBuppoti  of  hi5  own  people,  tie  had 
om  Toistensson  that  Denmark  va  matt  wlaenble 


end  of  Juni 


Ih  a  velocity  which  piralyKd  tesiti- 
ifij7,  al  the  head  of  Sooo  scisMicd 

n  Btomberg  in  Pnis^  and  reached 
the  borders  of  Holstdn  on  the  18th  ol  July.  The  Danish  army 
at  once  dispersed  and  the  duchy  ol  Bremen  was  recovered  by 
the  Swedes,  who  In  the  «riy  autumn  awarmed  over  Jutland  and 
firmly  established  tbemsefvea  in  the  duchies.  But  the  fartress 
of  Fredrikjodde  (Fwdericla)  held  Charles's  little  army  at  bay 
from  mid-Aogusi  la  mid-Oclobcr,  while  the  fleet  of  Denmark, 
liter  a  stubborn  two  days'  battle,  camprlled  the  Swedish  fleet 
to  abandon  its  prnjecled  attack  on  the  Danish  island*.  The 
position  of  the  Smdish  king  had  now  become  critical.    In  July 

mark  and  Pdand.  Still  more  ominously,  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, perceiving  Sweden  lo  be  in  difhcultiei,  joined  the  Irogue 
agjinst  her  and  compelled  (Charles  lo  accept  the  prbffered 
mediation  ol  Cromwell  and  MataKn.  The  negollalions  (oiindeted, 
however,  upon  the  reluul  ol  Sweden  to  refer  the  polati  in 
dilute  10  a  general  peace-congress,  and  Chaite  was  still  further 
encouraged   by    (he  capture   ol    Fredriksodde   (Oct.    i3->4), 

troops  over  lo  FUnen  in  Iranspoil  vessels.  But  soon  another 
uid  cheaper  nprditnt  presented  itself.  In  the  middle  of 
Drcember  1657  began  the  great  Irost  which  was  to  be  so  fatal 
lo  Denmark,  In  a  few  weeks  the  cold  had  grown  sa  intense  that 
even  the  IteeEing  of  an  arm  ol  the  sea  with  so  rapid  a  current  as 
■he  Litlle  Brit  became  a  conceivable  jMSsibillty;        '  ' 


i8(h  ol  January  i<'  ~ 
;v  (Hadersleben)  )n  South  Jutli 
when  it  was  estimated  that  in  s  couple  ol  days  the  ice  of  the 
Little  Bell  would  b*  firm  enough  lo  btu  *ven  the  pusage 


mail-dad  hoat.  The  Cold  din^  the  nigJitBttkeiglhafJwiaa 
las  most  aevfie;  and  early  in  the  Boning  si  the  Jotb  II 
iwediah  king  gave  the  onfar  I 
there  the  ice  was  wcakot,  m 


while  GgktiBg  with  the  Danirii  left  wi 
march,  OuTles  X.,  wich  his  eyes  fixed  auadSy  oa  Ccfienhaees, 
tESolved  10  cross  the  luKn  Cnat  Belt  also.  After  xme  hesila; 
lion,  be  iHXeptcd  the  advice  of  hli  drfef  ■1|'—'  ofiko-  Eric 
DiMberg,  who  acted  as  pioocer  thtougiiaut  tnd  ehuc  Ifae  moR 
circuitous  mule  Irom  Svcndbnrg,  by  the  islaods  of  l^ngelBBd, 
Ijuland  and  Falslcr,  in  prtlerencc  to  the  direcl  loatc  froas 
Myborg  lo  KonW,  which  would  have  been  acroGi   a  bread. 


A  council  of  war,  which  net  at  tviQ  o'clock  in  the  moraiBf  ta 
consider  the  pnclicabilily  ixi  Dahlbcrg^  peopoaal,  at  cue 
dismissed  it  as  criminally  haanrdous.  Even  the  kirt^  vkvered 
for  an  instant;  but,  Dahlbcrg  persiitiag  in  his  ^Hitnn,  Charles 
overruled  (he  objections  of  the  commandcra,  Oa  the  night  of 
thp  sth  of  February  iho  transit  began,  the  cavalry  tcading  ihr 
way  through  the  snaw-covered  ice,  which  quietly  Ibawrd 
beneath  the  bancs'  hoofi  so  that  (lie  iafanlry  iriudi  foUownj 
aficr  had  to  wade  throu^  half  an  ell  of  diu^,  fearing  evny 
oement  lest  Ihc  lOKing  ice  shovld  break  benctih  their  fecu 
Al  IhiTC  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Dahlbeig  leading  the  way, 
[he  army  reached  Crimsled  in  Laaland  wicboul  losing  a  man. 
On  the  8lh  of  February  Charlei  reached  Falster.  On  the  nth 
he  stood  safely  on  the  soil  ol  Sjulland  (Zeahnd).  Not  without 
reason  did  the  medal  struck  to  commcmonte  "  the  ^orious 
transit  ol  the  Baltic  Sea  "  bear  the  haughty  inscripliofi:  JValara 
j|i«  debith  %m.  .An  eiploit  unique  in  history  had  been  achftvcd. 
Hie  crushing  effect  of  this  unheard^!  adtlcvemenl  on  the 
Danish  gcrvemmcnl  found  expression  in  the  treaties  of  Taastrup 
(Feb.  tt)  and  Roskilde  (Feb.  sS,  itSt).  whaeby  Dcmnark 
saciiliccd  nearly  half  her  lerriloty  to  save  the  rest  (ice 
Dehiubi:  Hillary).  But  even  this  wu  not  enough  for  Ihc 
conqueror.  Military  ambition  and  greed  of  euniiucsl  movoj 
Charity  X.  to  what,  divested  of  all  Its  pomp  and  circumscance, 
wa^anoulrageousact  of  political  brigandage.  At  a  council  held 
al  (kiltorp  (July  7),  Charles  X.  resolved  lo  wipe  from  the  map 
ol  Europe  an  Inconvem'ent  rival,  and  without  any  warrung,  in 
defiance  of  all  intcmational  equity,  let  loose  his  veterans  upoa 
Denmark  a  second  time.  For  the  details  of  this  second  sUunilc. 
with  the  concomitant  diplnmallc  intcrventioD  of  the  watcm 
powers,  see  De»uaBii:  Hitlmry,  and  SwidIn:  Hillary.  Only 
alter  great  hesitation  wouki  Charles  X,  consent  to  reopen 
negotiations  with  Denmark  direct,  at  the  same  time  ptoposing 
to  caercise  pressure  upon  the  enemy  by  a  simultaneous  winlrr 
campaign  in  Norway.  Such  an  enterprise  ncccssitaCed  fttsh 
subsidies  frtnn  his  already  Impoverished  people,  and  obliged 
him  in  December  \tyt  to  cross  over  to  Sweden  to  meet  the 
estates,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  Gothenburg.  The  lower 
estates  murmured  at  the  imposition  ol  Itesh  burdens;  and 
Charles  had  need  of  all  his  adroitness  to  persuade  them  that  his 
demands  were  reasonable  and  necessary.  Al  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Rikidai,  in  Janu.iry  ibta,  it  was  noticed  tlial  the  king 
was  ill;  but  tie  spared  himscll  as  tittle  in  the  council -chamber 
as  in  the  boltle-licld,  till  death  suddenly  oveitoek  him  on  the 
nighl  of  the  ijth  of  February  1660,  in  his  thirly.cighlh  year. 
The  abrupt  cessation  of  such  an  Inuhausliblc  fount  of  enierpi  ise 
and  energy  was  a  distinct  loss  to  Sweden;  and  signs  are  not 
wanting  that.  In  his  liltet  years,  Charles  had  begun  10  fed  the 
needand  value  of  repose.     Had  he  lived  long  enough  lo  overcome 


helped  to  create,  Sweden  might  perhaps  have 
power  to  Ihis  day.  Even  so  she  owes  her  ni 
tbe  Scandinavian  penlDsuti  to  Charles  X 
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CHAHIB  XL  {i6s;-i69t),  king  of  Sscdoi,  tic  onlr  k 
Chuki  X.,  ud  Hcdwig  Lanon  nl  HoluclB-Gouap,  ms 
in  tbs  patocc  it  Stockbolra,  on  the  i4ih  ol  NoTcmbs-  1G5J. 
Hh  (ather,  wfao  died  «lm  the  diild  wu  in  lui  fourth  ycu, 
le[t  tb«  arn  ol  bii  eduation  to  the  rbcdIs  whDui  he  had  ip- 
peiotcd.  So  ihuiKliiIly  did  ihey  Deflect  Ibeit  duly  (hu  vhoi, 
al  the  Kge  of  kvcdihh,  Chub*  XL  ittiiiiid  ha  mijarity, 
be  v>*  linonnt  of  the  very  rudimenii  of  ■Dit»<nft  ud  ■hmit 
illiiente.  Yet  ihoae  manse  10  him  had  greit  bopa  of  him. 
He  wu  known  la  be  tiuihtoi,  vpii^t  ud  God-teuini;  if  be 
bod  Defected  hii  itndiea  it  w*9  (o  dev«te  himidl  to  muity 
■port!  and  eiercua;  and  in  the  ponoit  of  Ul  favoutite  paatimi, 
tJeat-huBting,  he  had  abeady  given  praob  of  tb*  UMM  iploidid 
cooia^^  11  wu  the  gemjal  diraater  product  by  the  ipectdative 
policy  of  bb  fonnei  guardboa  which  finC  called  forth  his  Molhig 
quahlia  and  hardened  him  into  a  premature  mauhooiL  With 
jndefaligable  encr^  be  at  once  attempted  to  grapfJe  with  the 
dIfficulEks  of  (he  ntoation,  waging  an  alnuat  de^rentc  sLrnggLe 
with  iloth,  corruption  and  incompetenca.  Amidst  imi 
anarchy,  the  young  king,  barely  twenty  yean  of  age. 
perienotd,  fll4eTV«l,  matduDg  at  cveiy  expedienl,  woiked  day 
and  ni^t  in  hia  newly-formed  camp  in  Scania  (Sklnc) 
the  natioh  for  ila  mortal  struggle.  The  victory  of  Fylkbro 
(Aag.  i;,  1676),  when  Chailei  and  bs  onnmander-iiKUef 
S.  C.  HclmfcU  routed  a  Daniih  diviiion,  waa  the  first  ^euB 
of  good  lock,  and  on  Ibe  4lh  o<  Domber,  OD  the  laUelaBd 
ofUdgonablck.iwarLun.-  -      -  . 

CbrlitiHB  V.  of  Denmarl 
pmon.     After  a  ferodon 

annihilated.  The  battle  of  Lund  waa,  relalivtdy  lo  ti>e 
cQgiged,  one  of  the  bloodint  engigtmenta  of  modem  timei. 
Uon  than  half  the  combatanta  (8357,  of  whom  3000  were 
Swedes)  actually  periihed  on  the  battle-fidd.  All  the  Swedish 
comminders  sbowed  remaikable  ability,  but  (he  chief  ^oiy 
ol  Ibe  day  (ndiiputAfaly  belangi  to  Chariea  XL  This  gmt  vtcloiy 
nstOTcd  to  the  Svedea  their  ielf-4»D5dence  and  pteatige.  In 
the  loUowing  year.  Charles  with  gooo  men  ranted  I  i.ooo  Danes 
DeaiMalDiB  (July  rs,  1A7SI.  This  proved  to  be  the  laat  pilcbcd 
battle  ol  the  war.  the  Danes  never  again  venturing  to  vttack 
their  once  more  invincibleenemy  in  tbeopen&^  In  1679  Louis 
XIV.  dictated  the  terms  of  s  general  padhcation,  and  IHiarlaXI., 
who  bitterly  rcunled  "  the  insuBerable  tutelage  "  of  the  French 
king,  was  forced  at  last  to  acquiesce  in  a  peace  which  at  least 
left  his  empire  pncIioiUy  intact  Charles  devoted  the  rest  ol  his 
life  to  the  gigBDtk  task  of  rehabilitating  Sweden  by  means  of  a 
TtdukMcn,  or  recovery  of  alienated  crown  lands,  a  procos  which 
Involved  the  ejandoalion  of  every  title  deed  in  the  kingdom, 
and  resulted  in  Ihe  complete  readjustment  of  the  iinancei. 
But  vast  as  it  was.  the  rednktian  represents  only  a  titbe  of  Charles 
lecODSlnictivepartof  hisadministra. 
(oiog,  and  entirely  beneEkdaL  Here, 
□  his  pcnonal  ioitiitive.  Finance, 
maments  by  sea  and  Land,  judidat 
proccdnie,  choich  goVEmmEDt,  edutmCion,  even  art  and  science — 
eveTTthlng,  in  short — ooaipfd  recast  from  his  shaping  hand. 
ChallesXl.  died  OB  the  5th  ol  April  1A97.  in  his  fony-first  year. 
By  bit  belovnl  ooniort  Ulrica  Leawm.  ol  Denmark,  from  the 
shock  of  whosE  death  In  July  i6i|j  be  never  movcnd,  he  had 
seven  ctaildreD,  of  whom  wily  three  survived  him,  ■  son  Charis, 
and  two  dnu^len.  Hedwig  Sophia,  ducbesi  of  Holatein,  and 
UhiCB  LcsDoia,  who. ultimately  socCBeded  hs  brother  on  the 
Swedish  IfaniDe.  Alts  Guslavua  Van  and  Guatavna  Adolphus 
Cbtfles  XL  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all  the  kingsirf  Sweden. 
His  modest,  bomespun  figure  has  indeed  been  nnduly  eclipsed  by 
the  btiUiant  and  coioBal  ^lapes  of  his  bereic  lather  and  hu 
mtteotk  aon;  yet  in  nmlity  Charles  XI.  b  far  worthier  of 
■dmintion  than  dlbci  Ctaarit*  X.  01  Charles  XU.    He  was  in 


it  eminent  degn*  a  great  DMMvboIhleT.    Be  fMDd  Swedtn 

1  nuns,  and  deroteil  bia  whole  tile  to  laying  the  solid  lounda- 
which,  in  jti  oseati&i  featurea, 

Smtuu  Surliti^U  (Stockhobiu    iSSi): 
FfalMia  BvH   (&xUi/Am.   ISSj-iSas);   Robert    Niibet  Bai^ 

KIrttttXrtiHcti.  ia73~i679  (CopcnliageB,  i»»7l;  J.  A.  de  Mernea 
d  Avaaa.  HlgtciutmiintimliiAmx,  1691, 1697,  iM  (Uiiechi, 
i»S>,4cJ.  (S,>J.B.) 

CHARLBSZtL(iUi~i7i8},  king  of  Sweden,  the  only  surviving 
son  ol  Charles  XI.  and  Ulrica  Leonora,  daughter  ol  Frederick  IIL 
ol  Denmaik,  waa  bom  on  iha  ijLhof  June  16B1.  He  waiisre- 
lully  educated  by  eicdlent  tutors  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  Jiit 
paruta,  Uia  natural  parts  were  eaceUcnt;  and  a  strong  bias 
in  the  dirvctionof  abstraf  t  thought jand  mathePistiQ  in  parcicu  br, 
was  noticeable  at  an  early  dale.  His  memory  wa*  astonishing. 
He  could  ttanalata  l^tia  into  Swedish  ai  Gclman,  or  Swedish 
or  Genaan  into  Latinat  sight.  Charla  XI.  petsonally  supervised 
hit  son's  physical  training.  He  was  uught  to  tide  before  he  waa 
four,  at  eight  was  quite  at  home  in  his  saddle,  and  when  only 
eleven,  brought  down  hia  first  bcai  at  a  tingle  shot.  As  he  grew 
older  his  lather  took  him  on  all  his  rounds,  reviewing  troopa, 
inspecting  studs,  lonndries,  dockyards  and  granaries.  Thus  the 
Ud  was  gradually  initiated  into  all  Ihe  minnliat  of  administratioD. 
The  influence  ol  Charles  XI.  over  his  ion  was,  indeed,  {ai  greater 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  it  accounts  for  mucb  in  Charles 
XIL't  character  which  Is  otherwise  inexplicable,  for  instance 
his  pncodous  reserve  and  tadtumityi  his  dislike  of  eveiytbing 
FitDcb,  and  hit  inordinate  coatempl  for  purely  diploDUiic 
methods.  On  the  whole,  his  eatly  tiaiaiDg  was  a4mirsble^  but 
'  "  'ed  the  oppoltuiuty  ol  gradually 
the  iliib<fa(  assembled 
1697,  tbo  estates,  jealous  of  Ihe  infiuence  ol  iho 
regents,  i^ered  lull  sovereignly  lo  the  young  monarch,  the  senate 
acquiesced,  and,  after  some  hsitation,  Challes  at  last  declared 
that  he  could  not  resist  the  urgent  appeal  ef  his  subjects  and 
would  take  over  the  government  ol  the  tcalm  "  in  God^s  name." 
The  subsequent  coronation  was  marked  by  portentous  novelties, 
the  most  significant  of  which  was  the  king's  omission  lo  take 
the  usual  cx>ronation  oalb,  ^urbich  omission  waa  interpreted  to 
mean  that  be  conaidered  himsdl  under  no  obligation  to  hia 
lubjecta.  The  general  opinion  of  the  young  king  wss,  however, 
itill  favourable.  His  conduct  was  evidently  regulated  by  strict 
prindple  and  not  by  mere  caprice.     His  refusal  to  counter 

ground  that  "  confessions  so  extorted  give  an  sure  iziteria  lor 
forming  a  Judgment,"  showed  him  to  be  more  humane  as  welt 
as  more  eiJighlened  than  the  majority  of  his  council,  which  had 
defended  the  contrary  opinion.  His  intense  appbcation  to  affairs 
ited  by  the  En^ish  minister,  John  Robinson  (16:0-1713), 
-     -  -.    i^ppj, 


rho  infon 


ibyto 


re  well  served  and  did 


The 

coalition 

ormed 

Patkul 

which  resulted  in 

■6w), 

hrupttyp 

^tanen 

inst  Sweden  by  Johann  Reinhold 

utbreskol  tfae  Great  Northern  War 

Charles  XII.  's  political  apprentice- 

bit  band  the  swotd  he  was  never  agaui  to 

tdinqnish.     The  yuung  king  icsolved  to  attack  the  nearest 

Ihreo  enemies — Deomaik — first.    The  timidity  ol  the 

Danish  admiral  Ulrik  C.  GyldenlDve,  and  ihe  daring  ol  Chukt, 

farced  his  nervous  and  protesting  admiral  to  attempt  the 

age  ol  the  eastern  channel  of  the  Sound,  the  dangerous 

rend,  hitherto  reputed  to  be  unnavigahle ,  cnaUed  Ihe  Swedish 

to  effect  a  lantieng  at  Humleback  in  Sjaclland  (Zealand), 

w  miles  north  of  Copenhagen  (Aug.  4.  1700}.     He  no* 

b^ied  to  aecompUth  what  his  grandfather,  fifty  yean  before,  bad 

vainly  attempted — the  dstruclion  ol  the  Danisb-Norwegiaii 

■       "      capital.     But  lor  once  prudential 

contidetatlont  prevailed,   and   the  shor^  and   bloodless   war 

was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Travendal  (Aug.  iS),  wbeieby 
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CHARLES  Xn. 


Pndcrick  IV.  amteieA  full  lovcrdgiicy  to  Chula'i  ally  and 
kinsman  the  duke  lA  Gottorp,  bcsidei  p>.yin;  him  sn  iadcsmity 
af  WB.Doo  ili-doUui  tai  aolemnl)' esgagiDg  lo  commit  bo 
hoBtiUliu  agaiut  Sweden  in  futtm.  From  SiaeHond  ClurieB 
now  btstentd  to  LivODU  with  Sooo  men.  On  the  6tfa  ot  October 
he  hod  reiched  PeraJu,  with  the  intention  of  fint  irlieving  Riga, 
but,  hearing  that  Nwa  was  in  great  atiaita,  be  decided  (0  turn 
aorlhwaidi  agninit  the  tsar.  He  let  out  for  Nirvi  on  the  ijth 
of  NavembeFf  ngijnst  the  advice  of  all  his  gcneralg,  who  (e*red 
the  eHccl  on  untried  Iroopi  of  a  week's  march  tfarougb  a  wasted 
land,  along  boggy  loids  guarded  by  no  (ewei  than  tbiM  (oimid- 
able  passet  which  a  little  en^ncenn)!  >kUI  could  eatily  have 
made  impregnable.  Fortunately,  the  two  firal  passes  were 
unoccupied^  and  the  third,  PyhajoggI,  was  captured  by  Chailcs, 
wRo  with  40D  honenien  put  teoo  Russian  cavalry  to  Eight. 
On  the  igth  of  November  the  little  anny  reached  Lagena.  a 
village  about  (i  m.  from  Natv*,  whence  it  signalled  its  approich 
to  the  beinguered  loltreta,  and  early  on  the  following  moniing 
it  advanced  in  bettle  array.  The  attack  on  the  Russian  fortified 
ramp  began  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afConoon,  in  the  mIdsE  of  a 
violent  snowstorm;  and  by  nightfall  the  whole  positHm  wia  In 
the  hands  o(  the  Swedes:  the  RuMian  anny  was  ■nnihUated. 
The  Iriuinph  was  as  cheap  as  it  was  oushing;  it  CMt  Charles 

a,  Cbarles  Xll,  stood  at  the  parting  o(  ways.  His 
bc»t  advisers  urged  him  to  turn  all  his  forca  against  the  panic- 
■Iricken  Muscovites;  to  go  Into  winter-quarters  cmongit  them 
and  live  at  their  eipetite;  to  fan  into  a  Same  the  traouldnint 
discontent  caused  by  the  rifomis  of  Peter  llie  Great,  and  M 
disable  Rus^a  for  some  time  to  come.  But  Charles's  decermini- 
lion  promptly  to  punish  the  treachery  of  Augustus  prevailed 
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point  of  11 

iSth  century  his  de 

had  Duny  re 


It  is 


isy  from  the  vantige- 


larles  XII.  for  neglectbig 
3ue  ine  aaions;  out  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ision  was  natural  enough.  The  real  question 
no  foes  WBB  the  more  dangerous,  and  Charles 
LO  think  the  dvUiud  aiid  martial  Saxons  far 
midable  than  the  imbecile  Muscovites.  Charles  also 
tightly  felt  that  he  could  never  trust  the  treacherous  Augustus 
lo  remain  quiet,  even  If  he  made  peace  with  bim.  To  leave 
Mich  a  foe  in  his  rear,  while  he  plunged  into  the  heart  of  Russia 
would  ha,ve  becD  haiardous  indeed-  From  thli  point  of  view 
Charles's  whole  Polish  pohcy,  which  has  bees  blamed  so  long 
and  so  loudlj — the  poLcy  of  placing  a  nominee  of  hia  own  on  the 
Polish  throne — takes  quite  another  complexion;  it  was  a  policy 
not  of  overvaulting  ambition,  but  of  prudential  self-defence- 

Fitlt,  however,  Charles  cleared  Uvonia  ol  the  invader  Uuiy 
l7Dj),  subsequently  occupying  the  duchy  of  Courfand  and 
converting  it  into  a  Swedish  govemor-genentshlp.  In  January 
IT03  Charles  established  himsell  st  Bielowice  In  Lithuania,  and, 
after  issuing  a  proclsmslion  dedtrlng  that  "tbe  elector  of 
Saxony  "  hod  forfeited  tbe  Poliib  crawn,  let  out  for  Warsaw, 
which  he  reached  on  the  i4ih  of  May.  The  cardinal-piimate 
was  then  sent  for  and  commanded  to  tummon  a  diet,  for  the 
purpose  of  deposing  Augustus.  A  fortnigbl  laiu  Cbarles  quitted 
Warsaw,  to  seek  the  elector;  on  tb«  ind  of  July  routed  the 
combined  Polea  and  Saioni  at  KJiuow;  and  Ihr«e  weeks  later, 
captured  the  fortress  of  Cracow  by  an  act  of  almost  fabulous 
ludsdty.  Thus,  within  fotir  months  of  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  the  Polish  opltal  and  the  coronation  dty  were  both 
In  the  possession  of  (he  Swedes.  After  Klisaow,  Augustus  made 
every  tflon  to  put  aa  end  lo  the  war,  but  Charles  would  not  even 
consider  bis  oSeis.  By  this  time,  too.  he  had  conceived  a  passion 
for  tbe  perils  and  advenlurH  of  warfare.  H[>  duractei  was 
hardening,  and  be  deliberately  adopted  the  moat  barbarous 
expedients  for  oanvnting  tbe  Augustan  Poles  to  his  views. 
Such  commands  aa  "  ravage,  singe,  and  bum  all  about,  and 
Rduce  tl-e  whole  district  lo  a  wildtmcssl"  "iwest  contribu- 
thrat  well  out  of  tbemi"  "nther  let  tbe  innocent  suffer  than 
the  guilty  eocapel "  became  painfully  frequent  In  the  mouth 
of  the  young  commaader,  not  yet  >i,  who  was  fsr  from  being 


The  campaign  of  troj  was  remaiktble  fat  Chai^ei'e  vict<H7 
at  Pultusk  (April  11)  and  the  long  siege  of  Thorn,  which  occupied 
him  dghl  months  but  cost  him  only  50  men-  On  tbe  lod  of 
July  1704,  witb  tbe  aasistance  of  a  bribing  fund.  Cbailes'a 
ambassador  at  Warsaw,  Count  Arvid  Bernard  Kata.  succeeded 
in  foidng  through  tbe  efectkm  of  Charles's  candidato  to  the 
PoUah  Ehroae,  Stanislaus  Leascxynaki,  who  could  not  bcciuwaed 
however  till  the  i4ih  of  September  1705,  by  which  time  tho 
SaioM  had  again  been  defeated  at  Punitx.  From  tbe  autumn 
of  170J  to  tbe  )f>ring  of  1706,  Charles  was  occupied  In  puzKiing 
the  Ruulan  auxiliary  army  under  C)gilvic  through  the  fotcota 
of  Lithuania.  Ob  the  jth  of  August,  he  recroased  the  Vistula 
and  estabUshed  himself  in  Saxony,  where  his  presence  in  the 
heart  nf  Europe  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  war  of  tfie  ^Mioish 
Succenion,  fluttered  all  the  western  diploraata.  Tbe  aniei, 
in  particular,  at  once  suspected  that  Louia  XIV.  had  bought 
the  Swedes.  Maiiborougb  was  forthwith  sent  from  tbe  Hocul 
to  the  castle  of  Altranstldl  near  Ldpiig,  where  Cbaila  had 
fixed  his  headquarters,  ^  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  desgns  " 
of  the  king  of  Sweden.  He  soon  convinced  himself  that  wnleni 
Europe  hsd  nothing  to  fear  from  Chailes,  and  that  do  bribe* 
were  oeceasary  to  turn  the  SwuHsh  arms  from  Germany  to 
Rusu.  Five  months  later  (Sept.  1707)  Augustus  .ws* 
forced  to  sign  the  peace  of  AltianslAdt,  whereby  he  resigned  tbe 


Chsrics's  departure  foam  Soxooy  was  delayul  lor  twelve  nustht 
by  a  qusrrd  witb  tbe  emperor.  The  coitrt  of  Vienna  had  treated 
the  Silesiaa  ProlaloliU  wilb  tynnnicol  severity,  in  direct 
coatnventioii  of  tbe  tmsly  of  Osnabrtldi,  of  whicb  Sweden  was 
one  of  tbe  guaraotnis;  and  Charles  demanded  summary  tpA 
complete  rtstllutlnn  ao  dtctatotially  that  the  emperor  prepared 
for  war.  But  the  alli«  interfered  in  Chatles'i  bvour.  lest  he 
might  he  tempted  to  aid  Frfencn,  and  induced  the  emperor  to 
satisfy  all  tbe  Swedish  king's  demands,  the  maritime  Powm 
at  the  same  time  agreeing  to  guarantee  the  provisioDS  of  the 
peace  of  Altronstldt. 

Nothing  now  prevented  Charles  from  turning  his  victonoiis 
arras  apinst  the  tssr;  and  on  the  ijth  of  August  1707,  be 
evacuated  Saxony  at  the  head  of  the  largest  host  he  ever  com- 
manded, ronsisliTig  of  M,oos  bene  and  sa,ociD  foot.  Ddsycd 
during  the  autumn  mootha  in  Poland  by  the  tardy  arrjvmi  ol 
reinioromcnts  from  PHBaania,  it  was  not  tiD  Novexnbcr  1707 
that  Charles  was  able  to  take  the  fidd.  On  New  Yeu%  Day 
1 70S  be  croBsed  the  Vistula,  though  the  ice  was  in  a  daogeitMS 
conditioD.  On  the  41b  of  July  1 708  he  cut  in  two  i]k  line  of  the 
Rnuiss  anay,  6  ra,  Img,  whicb  barred  his  progress  on  tbe  Wabis, 
near  Holowcsyn,  and  compeUed  it  to  retreat  The  victoty  ol 
Hokiwiuyn,  memorable  beside*  as  tbe  last  pitched  battle  wm 
by  Charles  XIL,  opcoKl  up  tbe  way  to  tbe  Dnieper.  Ths 
Swedish  army  now  began  to  suffer  severely,  bread  and  fodder 
running  short,  and  the  sohliers  subsisUng  eatlrelx  on  capMted 
bullocks.  The  Russians  sloidy  ntind  bdoic  tlm  Imwlet, 
burning  and  destroying  everything  in  his  pftlh.  On  the  loOi  of 
December  it  was  plain  to  Chatlea  UmKll  that  Uoaoow  wv 
inaccessible.  But  tbe  idea  of  a  retreat  was  inUlenhle  to  Iubi, 
to  mordi  southwards  *"t'— i  of  north  wds 
generals,  and  join  his  forces  with  tboee  of  tbe 
'  iperian  Cjiasarks,  Ivan  Maapa,  who  had 


Short  of  falling  back  upon  livooia,  it  wi 


111  land  at  his  di 


the  best  plan  odi^ptaUa 
m  ine  arcumsutnces,  out  11  was  renoered  aboniye  by  Petet^ 
destruction  at  Maiepa's  capital  Baturin,  so  that  when  M-ifja 
jdnedChailaatHorki,ontheSthof  November  rToS,  it  was  nan 
ruined  man  wilb  little  more  than  [300  p**«'"'*l  attendanta  (ae« 
MAiETA-KociDiNGEy),  A  atill  more  serious  blow  waa  tha 
destructioD  of  the  relief  army  which  Leveaihaupt  was  bringviS  to 
Charles  from  Livanla,  and  which,  hampered  by  hundreds  of 
loaded  wagons,  waa  overtaken  and  almost  destroyed  by  htcs  at 
Lyesns  alter  a  two  days'  battle  against  fourfold  odds  (October). 
The  very  elements  now  began  to  fight  against  the  periahi&£  bat 
tUU  unconquercd  hosL  The  winter  of  1708  waa  the  aewneat 
that  Europe  had  known  for  a  century.    By  tbe  ist  of  Novembs 


i  lit  Mddien 


SWEOENl 

fimrmd  irauld  not  igniu  in  the  Ope 

wanned  tlitmidva  ova  big  bonfim  a(  itnw.     By  U 

sirmy  reached  the  Ijtile  Ukruoiui  fonreu  of  HMdita 

the  wing  fell  deid;  saliva  congealed  cm  Iti  paftaage  from  the 
naautli  to  Ihe  gnmiid.  "J 
"  though  eanh,  ica  and  iky  voe  igaisBt  id,  the  kiDg'a  orden 
had  to  be  obeyed  and  the  daily  march  made." 

Nevn  bad  Chailei  XII.  icemed  >o  aaperiiQmaii  u  during 
tbeK  awful  dayi.  It  ii  not  loo  much  to  aay  that  hii  uopenurb- 
Bble  equanimity,  hii  leiene  bniitmit  kept  the  boet  togethef. 
The  frost  broke  at  the  end  ol  February  i  >og.  and  Ihea  the  spring 
fluodi  put  an  end  to  all  active  operation)  liJI  May,  when  Chai 
began  the  liege  of  the  foitreJS  of  Poltavi 
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labile  a 


'h  he  wi&hed 
ling  reinfor. 


n  and  Pdand.  On  the  7  th  of  Ji 
^vound  put  Charles  JurJ  ^  n/mbat,  whereupon  Peter  threw  the 
greater  part  of  hij  toice*  over  the  river  Vorslda,  which  leparated 
the  two  armies  Quae  1^15).     On  tlie  j6thof  June  Charles  held 

in   their  entrtncbmcnti  on  the  following  day.    The  Swedes 
joyfully  accepted  the  chancca  of  batde  and,  advancing  with 
irresistible  jjan,  were,  at  £nt,  lucceuiul  on  both  wings.    Then 
one  or  two  tactical  blunders  were  committed;  and  the  tiar, 
taking  courage,  enveloped  the  little  band  in  ■  vast  semicircle 
bristling  with  the  most  modem  guns,  which  £red  £ve  times  tc 
the  Swedes'  once,  and  swept  away  the  guards  before  they 
could  draw  thdi  swords.    The  Swedish  infantry  was  well  nigh 
anmhilated,  while  the  i4pOoo  cavalry, eihausted  and  demoiiilifed, 
surrendered  two  days  later  at  PerevQlocbna  on  Djiicper.     Charles 
himself  with  1500  horsemen  took  refuge  in  Turkish  terrilor 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Charles  was  now  obh'ged  to 
recourse  to  diplomacy;  and  bit  pen  proved  almost  is  loi 
■ble  as  his  sword.     He  procured  the  diiimissal  of  four  Russt 
grand-viiien  ia  succeuion,  and  between  1710  and  i;ii  ind 
the  Porte  to  declare  war  igauut  the  tsar  three  limes.     But 
November  1711  the  Forte  bad  DO  more  money  to  spare; 
Ihe  tiar  making  a  show  of  subtaission,  Ibe  sullan  began  to  n 
Oiarlcs  as  a  troublesome  guest.    On  the  ist  of  February 
he  wa>  attacked  by  the  Turks  in  his  camp  at  Bendei 


after  a 


elike  a 


ic  heroic  folk-tale  than  an  Incident  of 
iSth-centuiy  history.  Chailti  lingered  on  in  Turkey  fifteen 
months  longer,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  cavalry  escort  luih- 
dently  strong  to  enable  hini  to  retore  bis  credit  in  Poland. 
Disappointed  oi  this  last  hope,  aod  moved  by  the  detpairing 
appeals  ol  his  sister  Ulrica  and  the  lenate  to  return  to  Sweden 
while  there  was  still  a  Sweden  to  return  to,  be  quitted  Demolika 
on  the  lolh  ol  September  i;i4,  and  attended  by  a  single  squire 
arrived  unexpcctciUy  at  midnight,  on  the  nth  of  November, 

to  him  on  German  loiL 

For  tiie  diplomatic  events  of  these  critical  yean  see  Swihen; 

BUtary.    Here  it  need  only  be  said  that  Sweden,   during   the 

>e  of  the  Great  Korthem  War,  had  innumerable  opportunities 


nhono 


able  I 


they  all  foundered  on  the  dogged  refusal  of  Charles  to  co'osent 
to  the  uuallesC  concession  to  his  despoilen.  Even  now  be  would 
listen  to  no  offers  of  compromise,  and  after  defending  Stralsuad 
with  desperate  courage  till  it  was  a  mere  rubbish  heap,  relumed 
to  Sweden  after  an  absence  of  14  years.  Here  he  collected 
another  amy  of  50,000  men,  with  which  he  so  strongly  entrenched 
bimiell  on  the  Sc«nian  coast  in  1716  that  his  combined  enemies 
shrank  from  attacking  him.  whereupon  he  assumed  the  oSeniive 
by  attacking  Norway  ID  1717,  and  agaln,in  171S,  ia  order  to 
conquer  sufficient  territory  to  enable  him  to  estort  better  terms 
from  his  eneraiea.  It  was  during  this  second  adventure  that  he 
met  his  death.  On  (be  nth  of  December,  when  the  Swedish 
approaches  had  come  within  180  paces  of  the  fortress  of  Fred  rik. 
sten,  which  the  Swedes  were  dcoely  besiegJDg,  Charles  looked 
over  the  parapet  of  the  laretnasl  trench,  aod  waa  iliot  through 
the  head  by  a  bullet  from  the  f ortteia. 
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CBABLBi  ZIIL  (1748-1818),  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Che  second  son  of  Adolpbus  Frederick,  king  of  Sweden,  and 
Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  bom  at  Stock- 
holm 00  the  71b  oi  October  1748.  In  1771  be  ccroprtated  in  the 
rcvolutioaary  plans  of  his  brother  Gustavus  UI.  (g.t.).  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Russo-Swedish  War  of  17SS  he  served  with 

Bogland  Uunc  17,  1788)  aad  Olaad  (July  16.  17S4).  On  the 
tatter  occasion  he  would  have  won  a  signal  victory  but  for  the 
unaccountablo  nmlsaacM  of  bis  lecond-ia-command.  Admiral 
Liljehom.  On  the  death  of  Guslavui  III.,  Charles,  now  duke 
of  Sudemunla,  acted  as  ngenc  of  Sweden  till  1796;  but  the  real 
ruler  of  the  oounity  was  the  nairow.mladed  and  viDdiciive 
Guslaf  Adolf  Renlerlnlm  (;.(.)•  whose  mischievous  inSueace 
over  him  waa  supreme.  These  fOur  years  were  perhaps  the  most 
misoable  and  degrading  in  Swedish  history  (an  age  of  lead 
succeeding  an  age  of  gold,  as  It  has  well  been  called)  and  may  be 
briefly  described  as  alternations  of  fantastic  jacobinism  and 
ruthless  despotism.  On  the  accession  of  Gustavus  IV.  (November 
1796),  the  duke  became  a  mere  cipher  in  politics  till  the  ijlh  of 
March  1S09,  when  those  who  had  dethroned  Gustavus  IV. 
ai^inted  bim  regent,  and  finally  elected  him  king.  Bui  by  this 
time  be  was  prematurely  decrepit,  and  Bemadotle  (seeCnAiLES 

(iSio).  By  the  union  of  1814  Charles  became  the  £nl  king  of 
Sweden  and  Norway.  He  married  bis  cousia  Hednig  Eliubeth 
C^hailotle  of  iloIsteia.Gutlorp  (1759-1818),  but  their  only  child, 
Cail  Adolf,  uuke  of  Vermlaad,  died  in  infancy  (1798).  Charles 
XIII.,  who  for  eight  years  had  been  king  only  in  title,  died  on 
the  jth  ol  February  iSig. 

See  Sttmi  Hiileria  vol.  v.  (StockboliB,  1SB4) ;  DniuWjii  Halwir 
CkarlMa  Dt^tckilaiJlakmimtar  (SiDckholni,  1898] ;  Robst  Niibel 
Bain,  Cialam  lit.  and  kii  Cintlail(iimria  (London,  l8g5);  i^ 
Scaxdinona  (Cambridge,  190J).  [R.  N.  B.) 

CKARLSl  Znr.  (176J-1S44},  king  of  Sweden  and  N 


Ihofjani 


Bcraadotte  (17. 

-1809).  The  family  name 
IBS  changed  into  Bemadotle 
ry.     Bemadotte's  christian 


■■763.1 


if  Hini 
eSlJeai 


WHS  originally  Deu  Poucy, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 

.    iutly.     He  entered  the  French 

army  on  the  3rd  of  September  1780,  and  first  saw  service  in 

Corsica.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  his  eminent  mililary 

qualities  brought  bim  speedy  proraolion.     In  1794  we  End  him 

brigadier  attached  to  the  amy  ol  the  Sambri  et  Meuse,  and 

after  Jourdan's  victoiy  at  Fleurus  he  was  appointed  a  general 

of  division.     At  the  battle  of  Theiningen,  1706,  he  contributed, 

than  any  one  else,  to  the  successful  retreat  of  the  French 

over  the  Rhine  after  its  defeat  by  the  archduke  Charles. 

)7  he  brought  reinforcements  from  the  Rhine  10  Bonaparte's 

,  in Iialy.disiinguishlng himself greatlyat the passagcof the 

Tagliamcnlo,  and  in  1798  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  \1enna, 

~iut  was  compelled  to  quit  his  post  owing  to   the   disturbances 

aused  by  h^  hoisting  the  tricolor  over  the  embassy.    On  the 

6lh  of  August  1798  be  married  Dtsiiit  Clary  (1777-1860), 

Ihe  daughter  of_a  Uaneilles  lunker,  and  sister  of  Josepb  Bona- 

Ihe  14th  ol  September 

,     .  displayedgreatability. 

About  this  lime  he  held  aloof  from  Bonaparte,  but  though  be 

declined  to  help  Napoleon  In  Ihe  preparations  for  the  coup  d'lUt 

of  November  1 700.  he  accepted  employment  from  the  Caosulate, 

April  1800  till  the  iSth  of  August  1801  commanded 

in  La  Vendfe.     On  tbe  iotrodoctiou  of  tbe  empire  be 


CHARLES  XV.— CHARLES  THE  BOLD 


vu  nude  one  of  tbe  df^teeci 
Jooe  iSm  to  Seplcmbei  iSoj,  > 
occupitd  Hunva.    DnrinE  Ibi 

Willi  >n  umy  corpi  fnnn  Hid 
movement  vbicb  iHuIled  ia 

by  iheprindiuliiyolPonU!  t 


nliili  ol  Fnmn,  and,  from 
1  03  govcnwr  of  the  leccnLly- 
Lmpaign  of  1S05,  BcmAdotte 
rt  co-opentcd  in  Uk  grril 
h«  ofaulT^Tig  up  of  Mack  ui  Ulm^ 
iatAiiiterliti(Dt<:emb«i,  iSoj) 
rvo  (June  J,  i&>6),buldiinnglhe 
ime  year,  was  uventy  irproached 
by  Napoleon  (or  not  parlidpating  with  his  amy  coip)  in  the 
bittin  of  Jena  and  Auentidi,  tfaongh  date  at  hand.  In  iSoS, 
ai  governor  of  the  Hanse  towns,  he  wis  to  have  direrted  the 
eipeditioD  against  Sweden,  via  (he  Danidi  islands,  but  the  plan 
came  to  nought  becauK  of  the  want  of  tnnspoits  and  the 
dcfettion  ol  the  Spanish  contingent.  In  the  war  against  Awlria, 
Bcmadatte  led  ihc  SatOD  contingent  at  tbe  batUe  of  Wagnm, 
on  which  ocuwin,  on  his  own  initiative  be  [sued  an  order  of 
the  day,  atirihuiing  the  victory  principally  to  the  valour  of  hi* 
Siiooi,  which  Napoleon  at  once  disavowed, 

Bemsdotte.  considerably  piqued,  thereupon  TCtnnwd  lo  Paris, 
where  the  council  of  mlDisters  entrusted  him  with  the  defence 
of  Ihe  Netherlands  against  the  English.  In  1810  he  was  about 
lo  enter  upon  his  new  post  of  governor  of  Bome  when  he  was, 
uneipectedly,  elected  successor  10  the  Swedish  throne,  partly 
bcQuie  a  hrge  part  of  the  Swedish  snny.  In  view  of  future 
complications  wilh  Rimia,  were  in  favour  of  electing  a  soldier, 
and  piclly  because  Bcinadotfe  was  veiy  popular  in  Swedi 


IE  Undnei 


o  the  Swedish  pi 


e,  olleted  the  meet 


irely  on  his  own  initial 

ish  ctown  to  Bemadotl..    _  . 

ttoited  the  whole  a  Hair  as  an 
m  biformed  MDmer  that  he 
would  not  refuse  the  honour  if  he  wer?  didy  elected.  Although 
the  Swedish  govemnienl,  amaied  at  MISmer'a  eHronlery,  at  once 
placed  Wm  under  arrest  on  his  retuni  to  Sweden,  the  candidature 
of  Bemadoltc  gradually  gained  favour  there,  and,  on  the  list 
of  August  1810,  he  was  elected  crown-prince. 

On  the  ind  of  November  Bemadotle  made  his  solemn  entry 
into  Stockholm,  and  on  the  5lh  be  reeeived  the  hainage  of  the 
estates  and  wu  adopted  by  Charles  Xin.  under  the  name  ol 
Charles  John.  The  new  crown-prince  was  very  soon  the  most 
popular  and  the  most  powerful  man  in  Sweden.  Tbc  infinnily 
of  the  old  Idng  and  the  dissensions  la  the  council  of  state  plaod 
the  government,  and  especially  the  control  of  foreign  aflairs, 
entirety  In  bis  hands.  Tbe  keynote  ol  bis  k^oIc  policy  was  the 
acquisition  of  Norway,  a  policy  which  led  him  into  many  tortnoos 
ways  (see  Sweszh:  Histery).  and  made  him  1  veiy  tricky  tdly 
during  the  struggle  with  Napoleon  in  iBij.  Gnal  Britain  end 
Prussia  very  properly  iniisted  that  Charles  John's  first  duly 
was  lo  them,  the  former  power  rigorously  protesting  agiin  " 
the  expenditure  of  her  subsidies  on  the  nefarious  Norwegio 
adventure  before  the  common  eiwmy  had  been  crushed.  Alter 
the  defeats  of  LUtz«n  and  Bautien,  it  was  the  Swedish  crown- 
prince  who  put  fresh  heart  into  the  allies;  and  at  the  conference 
ol  Tcachenberg  he  drew  up  the  gineral  plan  for  the  campaign 
which  began  after  the  eipitalion  of  the  truce  of  Pllswiti. 
Though  undoubtedly  sparing  hi!  Swedes  unduly,  to  the  just 
diiplcasute  of  tbc  allies,  Charles  John,  as  conunandcl-ln -chief 
of  the  northem  army,  successfully  defended  the  oppimches  to 
Berlin  against  Oudlnol  in  August  and  against  Ney  in  September; 
but  alter  Ldpcig  he  went  his  own  way,  determined  at  lU 
hatatd)  to  cripple  Denmark  and  secure  Norway.  For  the  events 
which  led  to  the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  see  Sweden: 
Hiitefy  and  Norway:  Hutory.  As  unfonat  king,  Charles  XIV. 
(who  succeeded  to  thai  liQeiniaiBon  the  death  of  Charles  XIII.) 
was  popular  in  both  countries.  Though  his  nltra-ci 
views  were  deietled,  and  ai  tar  as  posahle  opposed  (especiilly 
alter  iSij),  hli  dynasty  was  never  io  jcriBus  danger,  ond  Swedes 
aod  Norsemen  alike  were  proud  of  a  monarch  with  a  European 
rtpuution.  It  is  true  that  the  Rikidsf  of  1840  meditated  com- 
pelUng  him  to  abdicate,  but  tbe  Itorm  blew  over  and  hii  JdUIcc 


with  peat  enthusiasu  lo  lE 
the  8th  dUaich  1844-    Bisni 
inlKTKptcd  peace,  and  the  greal  nulenal  di 
two  kJagdoBia  dming  tbe  61SL  half  of  tbe  19th  century  was 
laigely  due  lo  Ua  estecgy  and  Iorh^I. 

See  J.  E.  San.  Nirpi  patitiAt  tidaru  (Chriitiuia,  iIm);  Yncnr 
Jlefaea.  Carl /a^n  i«  Ian  >i>*clv  w  ICbiiMiuiia.  i«9T}:  Johin 
Alnrfn,  AIM  BmuuiclU  ISloctholm,  1S91) ;  C.  Seberer,  Brr7ud.:ii 
Toi  ^Pari^  1809) ;  G.  R.  Lj£erNcIm.  Napttmn  «1  CirJ  7iii«  rndcr 
Kri[n  i  TyrUaml,  rS/j  IStockSoIni,  1891).  (R-  N.  B.) 

CHASLES  XV.  [iBiS-i8;3),  Ung  of  Sweden  and  NorwayJ 
dest  son  of  Oscar  1,,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Josephine 
CBUhamais  of  Leuchtenberg,  wa^  Ixiin  on  the  jrd  oF  May  1S16. 
On  the  igthof  June  iSjahe  raartird  Louisa,  daughter  of  Prince 
'  edtrick  of  the  Netherlands.  He  became  regent  on  the  islh 
September  1857,  ond  king  on  the  death  of  his  [athn  (Sth  ol 
July  1859).  As  crown-prince,  Ch>rle»'s  brusque  and  downright 
manners  had  led  many  to  regard  hb  (nture  accession  with  some 
apprehension,  yel  he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of 


■old.    His  lelgn  was 


le  for  i 


lunal  law  (iMi), 
ecclesiastical  law  (1863)  and  criminal  law  (1864)  were  enacted 
optialely  enough  under  the  dffcclion  of  a  king  whose  motto 
"Build  up  the  land  upon  the  laws!"  Oiariea  XV.  also 
™lly  assisted  De  Ceer(5t.)  10  cany  through  his  memorable 
TLiof  theconsritulianin  i86j.  Charles  was  a  warm  advocate 
ol  "  Scandinavianism  "  and  the  political  solidarity  of  tbe  three 
Frederick  VII.. 


i.  led  him 


.miscs 


of  1864,  which,  in  Ihe  circu 
perhaps  misleading  and  unjustifiable.    In  view,  I 

:parednesi  oC  the  Swedish  army  and  the  dil 

lion,  Charles  was  forced  lo  observe  a  st 
He  died  at  Malma  on  the  18th  of  September  1871 
was  highly  gifted  in  many  directions.  He  all 
eminence  as  a  painter,  and  bla  Diili  show  hin 
a  Iruepoet.  Heleft  but  one  child,  a  daughto,  Louisa  Jc 
Eugenia,  who  in  1869  married  the  crown-prince  Frederick  ol 
Denmark. 

See  Cecilia  BUlh.IIolmbcrg,  Coil  XV..  urn  mHU  iiinK.  hmwnt 
oei  konilnOr  (Stockholm,  1891);  Yngvar  Nielfen,  Del  nera^  «f 
smulH  Knnitu/ni  i8r»  (ChriidanLi.  iMj).  (R.  N.  B.) 

CRARUO  ((.  Tjij'1364),  duke  of  Brittany,  hDown  m 
Chaius  or  Blois  and  CBtmES  of  CsJtiixoh,  *u  the  sdb  g( 
Guy  of  ChltiUon,  count  of  Blois  (d.  1341),  *nd  of  MarKUCrile  of 
Valols,  sister  of  FhiUp  VI.  of  France.  In  ijjTbemartied  Jevmc 
of  PenthUvre  (d.  1384),  davgbter  of  Guy  of  BritUny.  tount  ol 
Penthi^vre  (d.  r33i),Bndthusac<pdreda  right  to  Ihesuccesma 
of  Ihe  duchy  of  Brittany.  On  the  death  of  John  III.,  dolie  of 
Brittany,  in  April  1J41,  hh  brother  John,  count  <A  Mmitlort- 
I'Amaury.  and  his  niece  Jeanne,  wife  of  Charies  of  Bkiis,  disputed 
the  succcuicn.  Charles  of  Blois.  sustained  by  Philip  VI.,  cap- 
tured John  of  Montf ort,  who  was  supported  by  King  Edwmrd  IIL 
at  Nantes,  besieged  his  wife  Jeanne  of  Flanders  at  Henneboot, 
and  look  Quhnpcr  and  Guhande  (1344).  But  neat  year  fail 
partisans  were  defeated  at  Cndorel.  and  In  June  r34T  *«  "» 
himself  wounded  and  token  prisoner  at  Roehe-Derrien.  news) 
not  liberated  until  ijjS,  when  he  continued  the  war  against  tbe 
young  John  of  Montfort,  and  perished  in  the  battle  of  Antsy,  mi 
the  iQlh  of  Septembel  ijfi*.  Chories  bore  a  high  reputatioD  lot 
piety,  and  was  believed  to  have  performed  raiiaties.  Tht 
Roman  Church  has  canoniacd  bim. 

Ste  Simfon  Luce.  HUltin  it  Btrtrmi  in  Cwiifiii  tf  ^  «■ 
tpgqm  (I^ris.  1876). 

CHAHLSS,  called  Tja  BOLr  (i433-r4;;),  dnke  of  Bnrpnidr, 
son  of  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy  and  Isabella  of  Portusal.  wu 
born  at  Dijon  on  tbe  loth  of  Novcmbec  143].  In  his  falbci's 
liletime  he  bore  the  title  of  count  of  Charolais.  He  wai  brougM 
up  under  tbe  direction  of  the  "eigneur  d'Auiy,  and  early  sbowrd 
great  application  lo  iiudysnd  also  to  warlike  eienHscs.  Altbmfh 
he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  the  dauphin  (ofterwarrls  L^oiiXl  >. 
when  Ibctatter  was  a  refugee  at  the  court  of  But^ndy,  hecoto^ 


kmrity  ceded 


nM  but  view  Tilh  diigrin  lit  repunhi 

ol  the  lawns  on  the  Somme.  whkh  har 
Id  Philip  llic  Good  by  Ihe  truly  of  An 

llillns  htaltti  cnibleil  him  lo  Ukt  into  hn  bindi  the  reins  of 
government  (which  Phihp  Hb^ndoned  to  bun  completely  by  an 
■  CI  of  the  iilb  of  April  1465),  he  Mtered  upon  hij  lifekmg 
(Irngglc  igiliut  Latiii  XI.,  ukd  becune  one  of  the  principal 
iHilFn  of  the  Leitue  of  the  PubUc  W«L  Hii  brilllint  bravery 
It  the  battle  of  Manllhiry  (i6th  of  July  1465) ,  "here  he  wit 
wounded  anH  wm  left  muler  of  Ihe  field,  neither  prevented  the 
king  (rem  te-eatering  Paris  nor  assured  Chatlee  1  decliiye 
victory.  He  tucceedod,  hoiwver,  in  forring  upon  Louis  Ihe 
treaty  of  Con<bn>  (141^).  by  which  the  king  restored  to  him 
the  towns  on  the  Socneie,  and  promised  him  the  hand  of  his  Infant 
daughter  Calberinc,  H-ith  Champagne  as  dowry.  In  the  mean- 
while the  count  of  Chacoliis  obtained  the  surrender  «l  Ponthieu. 
The  revolt  of  Li^  itnd  Dinani  intervened  (a  diver)  hii  attention 
from  the  afUrs  of  France.     On  the  15th  of  August  14M  Cbailes 

the  death  of  Philip  the  Good  (isth  June  14(17),  'be  Li^gcds 
renewed  hostilities,  but  Charles  defeated  them  at  St  Trend,  and 
made  a  victorious  entry  into  LKge,  which  he  dismantled  ud 

Alarmed  by  these  early  succnses  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 

the  treaty  of  ConlUns.  Louis  requested  a  meeting  with  Charles 
and  placed  himself  En  hit  handi  a  I  Ptronne.     In  the  course  of  the 

Lifgeois  secretly  fomented  by  Lot 
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Other  matte 
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Charles  decldot  to  rr 
with  Louis  (Oclaber  i 
isl  in    queuing    the   n 


rntually  retiring  without  having 


engaged    bis    attention.     Relin- 

wjslcful  prolusion  which  had  chaiocteriied  the  court  of  Buc' 
gundy  under  the  preceding  dulie,  he  had  bent  aU  his  efforts 
toward)  the  development  of  his  military  ind  political  power. 
Sinn?  the  beginning  of  hij  reign  he  had  employed  himself  in 
reorganizing  hit  army  and  the  administration  of  hit  territories. 
While  retaining  the  prindplet  of  feudal  recniiting,  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a  system  of  rigid  discipline  a'mong  his 
troops,  which  he  had  strengthened  by  taking  into  his  pay 
foreign  mercenaries,  particularly  Englishmen  and  Italians,  and  by 
developing  fua  artillery.  Furthermore,  be  had  lost  no  of)por- 
tunity  of  ciiending  hit  power.  In  1460  the  archduke  of  Austria, 
e,  and  Ihelai 


f>f  Alsace 


F  Other  I. 


rHthe 


j,%  Charles  bought  ilie  reversion 
of  the  duchy  of  Oelderland  from  its  old  duke,  Arnold,  whom 
fae  had  supported  against  the  rebellion  of  his  son.  Not  content 
with  being  "tfie  grand  dulce  of  the  Weal."  he  conceived  the 
project  of  forming  a  kingdom  n(  Burgundy  or  Aries  with  him- 
self as  independent  sovereign,  and  even  persuaded  the  empeior 
Ftedt  ■  ■  ■  ■     ■  ■  -  ■         — 


T,  did  not  take  plao 


A^s).  o 


.0  the  emperor's  ptedpi 
:casiofied  by  his  ditplea^ 


Invalved 
tucnssivdy 


n  their  r 


Hagenbach  (who 
was  condemned  and  eieculed  by  the  rebels  in  May  1474);  and 
finally,  with  Renf  of  Lorraine,  with  whom  he  dispnted  the 
ucceision  of  LnraiiK,  the  poisesnon  o(  which  had  uoited  the 
tw«  principal  portiona  of  Charles's  terriloriea — Flanders  and  the 
duchy  and  county  of  Burgundy.  AU  these  enemies,  incited 
aad  Bopported  as  they,  wen  by  Louis,  were  not  long  in  joining 
forces  againsi  their  commoii  adveruiy.  Charki  luflered  a  firtl 
retniff  in  endeavouring  to  protect  his  kinsman,  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  against  his  rebel  subjects.  He  spent  ten  months 
(July  14!4- June  1415)  in  besieging  the  Ultle  town  of  Neutson  the 
Rhine,  but  was  compelled  by  Ihe  apptnach  of  a  powerful  imperial 
army  to  raise  the  siege.  Moreover,  the  eipedilion  he  had  per- 
inadcd  his  brother-in-law,  Edward  IV.  <ll  England,  to  undeilafce 
against  Louis  was  stopped  by  the  treaty  of  Picquigny  (igth  of 

aeiied  Nancy  (jothof  November  14JJI.  From  Nancy  he  marched 
agoinil  the  Suiit,  hanging  and  drowning  the  gairison  of  Granton 
in  spite  of  the  capitulation.  Some  days  later,  however,  he  was 
attacked  belore  Cranson  by  the  confederate  army  and  tuHered 
■  shamlul  defeat,  being  compelled  to  fly  with  a  handlul  trf 

in  the  band*  of  Ihe  alliet  (February  1476).  He  succeeded'in 
raising  a  fresh  uny  of  30,000  mCn,  with  which  be  attacked 
Mont,  but  he  was  again  defeated  by  the  S^vist  army,  atoned 
by  the  cavalry  of  Ren*  of  Lorraine  (Jind  of  Jluie  147*).  On  Ihe 
6lh  of  October  Charles  ki«t  Nancy,  which  was  rc-mtered  by 
Ren«.  Making  a  last  eSort,  Charles  formed  a  new  army  and 
arrived  bi  Ihedeptfc  of  winter  before  the  wallsof  Nancy,  Having 
losi  many  of  his  iraapn  through  the  severe  cold,  it  was  with  only 
a  few  thousand  men  ihst  he  met  the  ioint  forces  of  Ibe  Lorraineis 
and  the  Swiis,  who  had  come  to  the  relief  of  ibc  town  (Ath  of 
January  1477)-     He  himtelf  perished  In  the  fight,  hit  mutilated 

Charles  the  Bold  has  often  been  regarded  as  the  last  repiv- 

quality  than  a  blind  bravery — and  accordingly  has  often  been 
contrasted  with  his  rival  Louu  XI.  as  representing  modern 
politics.  In  reaUly,  he  was  a  prioce  of  wide  knowledge  and 
culture,  knowing  several  languages  and  austere  In  morilt;  and 
allbougb  he  cannot  be  acouitled  of  occasional  harshness,  he 

refused  him  their  support  in 
married— to  Catherine  (d. 
France,  by  whom  he  had 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Maxin: 
of  Charles  t,  duke  of  Bou 
of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  whom  he  married  in  14U. 
The  original  aulhoriries  for  Ihe  life  and  times  ol  Charles  the  Bold 


of  his  subjects,  w 
diffieully.  He  ■ 
144'i).  daughter  of  Charles 
I  one  daughter,  MarV,  after. 
liUin  I.;  lo  Isabella  (d.  146;), 


VII.  of 


■I  Flemi: 


ic  dc  Coimnei;  an.t  of  the  Mimnim  andotlH-T 
I  Marchc.  See  alw  A.  Molinier.  In  Sitnii 
tome  iv.  (t^l,  and  Ihe  compendioiit  biblio- 
r'a  Riptrtcin  det  ntrtti  kirioriamti.  part  iii. 
^,byrF.KIrk(IS6j7lS(>(l).i>Bg«KlEi>glith 


grandfather,  Robert  the 
lervicet  to  hi.  uncle,  Robert  11..  . 
counts  of  Flandera.     Baldwin  died 
In  itio,  and,  having  no  isne,  I 
hit  coUBtship  to  Charles  Ih«  Dam 


>  brought  up  by  his  mother  and 
m,  on  whote  death  be  did  great 
1..  and  hll  cousin,  Baldwin  VII., 
lied  of  a  wound  received  in  battle 
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bnitigc  witboat  >  dvU  mr.but  he  wnf  ipcedily  victorioui  und 
QUide  hit  positioo  ucuic  by  tnatiug  bi>  opponcnti  with  tnu 
clemency.  He  ncnr  devotel  himKlf  to  promDIint  the  weU*n 
of  hii  lubiKU,  uid  did  hii  uunotl  lo  lUppaTl  the  came  el 
Chiiitiscity,  botb  by  bii  bouaty  lod  by  bit  eumple.  He 
wcIL  deceived  ibe  lunume  of  Le  An,  by  wbicb  be  it  koowii  to. 
potierily.  He  tefused  ibe  oSei  of  ibc  ciowtt  of  Jeraudcm  on 
tbc  deitb  of  Baldvin,  tnd  declined  La  be  nonuiialed  u  ■ 
cudidiie  for  tbc  imperial  crown  in  mcecuioB  to  Ibe  cmpcrat 
Henry  V.  He  Ht*  murdeied  in  tbe  cbscdi  of  St  Douc  nL 
Biugei  on  tbe  >Dd  of  Uarcb  1 1  >7. 

S«  J,  Ptmeel.  HiiUirt  dm  rtpu  it  Ourlti  U  Bii.  frtcUi  £i» 
rhiunide  [kisuin  it  Flaaira  (Biuncl^  tiya). 

CHABLBl  I.  (e.  qjo-f.  991),  duke  of  Lcnrer  Lomine,  ma  a 
youoget  ton  of  tbe  Fnnli^  Jdiic  Louit  IV,,  ud  Contequcntly 
B  member  o(  Uie  CuoUngiui  family.  Unabie  lo  obtain  tbe 
ducby  of  Buisundy  owing  to  the  opposilion  of  his  bnlhct.  King 
Lothair,  be  weni  to  the  court  of  hit  raatemaJ  unde,  tbe  empeior 
Oito  tbe  Great,  about  giSs,»Bd  iimjj  received  ftom  the  emperor 
Otto  II.  tbc  duchy  of  Lower  Lorraine.  Hiaiuthorlty  in  Loriaiiu 
ku  mnoioal;  but  be  aided  Otto  in  bit  ilniggle  with  Lotbair, 
andootbedeathof  Jiii  nephew,  Louit  V.,  made  an  effort  to  lecure 
the  Krankitb  oowo.  Htifb  Capet,  however,  mu  lit  i^tcCcuiul 
candidate  and  war  brakeout.  Cbariet  had  gained  Mine  wcctaiea 
and  bad  capiuied  Reima,  when  in  w'  he  wii  treacheiouily 
teiied  by  Adalberon,  bitbop  of  Laon,  and  handed  ovei  to  Hugh. 
Impriioned  with  his  wife  ahd  children  at  Orieant,  Charlea  did 
not  long  lurvive  hit  humiliation.     Hia  eldest  ion  Otto,  duke  of 

CHABUS  II.' (d.  US'),  diike  of  Lomine,  called  Tex  Bold, 
it  soiMtimo  referred  to  ti  Charles  I.  A  ion  of  Dnkn  John  I., 
he  succeeded  bis  father  in  ijgo;  but  he  neglected  his  ducby 
and  pasted  bit  life  in  wirtue.  He  died  on  tbe  ijlh  of  Juuaty 
1411,  leaving  two  daughters.  Doe  of  wbom,  lubclia  (d.  14JJ}, 
ouuhed  Kent  1,  ol  Aojou  (1409^1480),  king  of  Naples,  who 
succeeded  bit  fatber.in.Iaw  as  duke  of  Lorrune. 

CHARLEI  HI.  or  II.  (isaj-iteS),  called  The  Cieat,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  wa*  a  ton  oi  Dulce  t'laacis  I,  (d.  iS4s)i  and  a  de. 
scendant  of  Ren£  of  Acjoo-  He  waa  only  an  infant  when  be 
became  duke,  and  was  brought  up  at  tbe  cooi't  of  Henry  11.  of 
France,  marrying  Henry^a  dau^tei  Claude  in  i  jj^.  He  took 
part  in  che  wan  of  rcli^on  in  Fiance,  and  wat  a  member  of  the 
League;  but  be  was  overthadowcd  by  bis  kinsmen  tbc  Guises, 
allbou^  be  wis  a  pouible  candidate  (or  tbe  French  crows  in 
ISS4.  The  duke,  who  was  an  eicellenL  rulei  of  Lorraine,  died 
slNucyontheMlhof  May  1608.  He  had  three  huu:  Hefliy 
(dr  1624)  and  Frauds  (d.  1633),  wbo  became  in  turn  dukes  of 
Lorraiiw,  and  Charles  (d.  1607),  bishop  of  MetsandStiaisburg. 

GHARLU  IV.  or  III.  (1604-ifiis),  duke  of  LorralDe,  va*  a 
ion  of  Duke  Fnnds  II.,  and  was  born  on  the  jth  of  April  i&o*. 
He  became  duke  on  the  abdication  of  bit  father  in  i6>4,  and 
obtained  the  dudiy  of  Bar  through  his  marriage  with  hit  coiBin 
KicDle(d,iAi7),daughteraf  DukeHenry,  Miiing  in  the  tortuous 
polilics  of  bit  time,  he  wgs  in  continual  confilct  with  (he  ctown 
ol  Fiance,  and  spent  much  of  hij  time  in  asusting  her  enemiei 
■ud  in  losing  and  legainingbitducbieBlteeLaBBUHi),  He  lived 
■n  adventuiout  bfe,  and  in  the  inletvala  between  bit  several 
ttrugglct  with  France  fnugbr  for  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  at 
Nordlingen  and  eltewhert;  talked  of  auccouring  Cbailea  I-  in 
England;  and  alter  the  concluilon  of  the  tieaty  of  Weiiphalia 
in  1648  entered  the  service  of  Spain.  He  died  on  Ibe  iStb  of 
September  167  j,  leaving  by  bit  tecond  wife,  Biatiii  da  Cutauce 
Id.  lidj),  a  son,  Charles  Heniy,  count  of  Vaudemont  (1641- 

CHARLES  V.  or  IV.  (1641-1600),  duke  ol  Lomine,  nephew 
tl  Duke  Chailca  IV.,  «u  botn  oo  Ibe  ]id  oi  April  |6«],  and  in 
1664  leceived  a  colonelcy  in  the  cmpetoc't  anny.  In  the  same 
year  he  Joujhi  with  disiinciioo  at  tbe  battle  of  St  Gotthard,  in 
which  he  captured  a  ttandard  from  the  Turks.  He  was  a  can- 
didate lai  the  elective  crown  of  Poland  in  166B.  In  167a  the 
emperor  made  him  general  of  bone,  and  during  the  following 
tivc  service,  first  against  the  Turks 


■nd  labaequently  ogaiDst  the  Frencfa.  At  Senelt  (1674)  he  «« 
wounded.  In  tbe  same  year  be  wis  again  a  caodidaLc  for  the 
Polish  ciown,  but  was  uosncieiaful,  Jofao  Sobicski.  who  ns  « 
be  Htodaledoith  him  is  hlsgrcalat  fat  of  anna,  beinc  dectecL 
Id  167s,  OD  the  death  of  Charles  IV,,  be  i«de  wiib  a  cavalry  oorpi 
into  tbc  dichy  of  LomiDe,  then  occupied  by  tbe  Frmck,  and 
lecured  the  adbeiion  of  tbe  Lonaine  troopa  lo  himself;  ■  little 
after  this  be  lucueded  Mootecuccuh  at  geaaal  ol  tbe  impeiiil 
oimy  on  (be  Rbiae,  and  wot  made  a  £dd  —'"'"''  TIm  chiel 
iuci:css  of  his  ompaign  of  1676  wis  tbe  capture  of  Fhili|Bbui& 
after  a  long  and  arduous  tiegc  The  war  ceotinued  witboat 
dedtive  result  for  tome  line,  and  the  fate  of  tbe  dochr.  which 
«a  still  occupied  by  the  F^cb,  was  the  subject  o(  endlen 
diplomacy.  At  the  general  peace  Cbarlea  bad  to  actept  tbe  hard 
condiiiost  imposed  by  Louit  XIV.,  and  he  never  eatercd  iiiia 
effective  posSetsion  of  hit  soveleignty  In  167S  be  tnairied  ihc 
widowed  queen  of  Polasd,  Eleonota  Uaria  of  Austria,  and  for 
neatly  bre  years  they  lived  quietly  st  Inntbrvck.  The  Tukkh 
invasion  of  iCSj,  the  latl  peal  effort  of  the  Turka  La  iupoH 
their  will  on  Europe,  called  Charles  into  the  beid  again.  At  the 
bead  of  I  weak  imperial  aimy  tbe  duke  oflcred  tbc  beat  resiitaafle 
be  couU  lo  (he  advance  of  (he  Turks  on  Viensa.  Bat  he  had 
to  fail  back,  contesting  every  poeilion,  and  tbe  Turks  finally 
iovcsted  Vienna  (July  ijth,  i&Sj).    At  this  critical  tfeomeat 

poured  into  Charles's  camp,  and  John  Sobicski,  king  of  Poland, 
brought  27,000  Poles.  Sobicski  and  Chaiies  bad  bow  ovcf 
£0,000  mes,  Poles,  Austrjast  and  Gcrmont,  and  on  tbc  monuaf 
of  (he  nth  of  September  (bey  moved  forward  lo  tbe  attack. 
By  nightfill  (be  Turks  were  is  compete  disorder,  Meuu  wai 
relieved,  and  the  danger  was  at  an  end.  Soon  the  victois  look 
the  offensive  and  reconquered  part  of  tbc  kingdou  of  Hungary. 
The  Cemans  and  Polo  went  home  in  the  winter,  but  Cbailci 
continued  bit  offensive' with  the  imperialiitt  alooc-  Otea 
(Buda)  resitted  bit  effortt  in  i6ai,  but  in  the  campaign  of 
■63;  Neuhaliiel  was  taken  by  ttorm,  and  in  |6£S  Charles,  now 
leinforced  by  German  auxiliarib,  resumed  tbe  aiegc  ai  Oien. 
All  attemptt  to  relieve  the  place  were  repulsed,  and  Ofeo  «u 
stormed  on  the  and  of  September.  In  the  folLowing  campai^ 
(he  Auttrisntwosadecitive  vic(oryos  tbe  famous  bsttle-grouod 
of  Mobaci  (Au(uit  iSth,  16B7).  In  i6SoChirici  look  tbc  field 
on  (he  Rhine  against  the  forces  of  Louis  XIV.,  tbe  eoemy  <i 
hit  house.  Uaitu  and  Bonn  were  token  in  the  first  campaign, 
but  Charles  in  travelling  from  Vienna  to  the  front  died  sudtkaly 
si  Well  on  the  iSlh  ol  April  1690. 

Hia  eldest  ton,  Leopold  Joseph  (itj^-tjici),  at  tbe  peace  of 
Ryiwick  in  16^1  obtained  Ihc  ducby,  of  which  bis  fitbet  bid 
been  dispouesaed  by  Frioce,  and  wat  tbe  (atber  of  Fianca 
St^hen,  duke  of  Lormine,  who  became  the  butband  of  Uaiia 
Theresa  (f>.),  and  of  Chulea  (KaH  Aleutnder),  a  ditiingmsbed 
Austrian  commander  in  the  vara  with  Frederick  tbe  Great. 
The  duchy  wat  ceded  by  Fitncii  Stephen  to  Sianitliua  Lecqtkski, 
tbe  dethroned  king  of  Poland,  in  17J6.  Frasda  receiving  in- 
stead (be  grand-duchy  ol  Tutcany. 

CHAHLBI  II.  [CBtiLES  Loina  Di  BoiniDONi  (i7g9-iES}), 
duke  of  Parma,  tucceedcd  hit  mother,  Maria  I,oHiBa,  duchcti 
of  Lucca,  aa  duke  of  Lucca  in  iSt^  He  introduced  economy 
into  tbe  adminittration,  increased  the  schools,  and  in  1A32  as 
a  reaction  against  the  bigotry  of  the  priests  and  monks  with 
which  hit  mother  had  surrounded  him,  be  became  a  ProtetlanL 
He  at  bnt  evinced  Liberal  tesdendes,  gave  asylum  to  (he 
Modenete  poliLical  refugees  of  liii.  and  was  indeed  luipectcd 
of  being  a  Carbonaro.  But  bis  proHipcy  and  eccentridlica 
toon  made  him  the  laughingstock  of  Italy.  In  184a  he  returned 
to  the  Catholic  Churcb<  and  made  TbiHbas  Ward,  an  En^ish 

Charles  gradually  abandoned  iH  his  Liberal  ideas,  and  in  1847 
declared  himself  hostile  to  the  reforms  introduced  by  Piui  IX. 
Tbe  Luccbesi  demanded  the  contlilUtion  of  iSoi,  proniisfd 
them  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  a  national  guard,  but  Iht 
duke,  in  spite  d  the  waminp  of  Ward,  refused  all  concosioni. 
A  few  weeks  later  be  retired  to  Modena,  sellias  bis  lifc.inierttt 


CHARLES  (ARCHDUKE) 


{p  tht  dochy  b>  Tnxuiv.  On  tlie  t;th  of  Oclobu  Maria  Louisa 
oi  Auiuia,  dadwu  of  Pinna,  died,  ind  Chicki  Louii  tucc<«icd 
lo  bcr  lluoDe  by  tbe  tunu  a£  the  Florence  tiraty,  usuming  Uh 
■tyleotCbuloII,     Bii adminiiUHtion  oi  Pinna  wu  character- 

and  ha  concluded  as  oGcniive  and  deleniive  alliance  irith 
Auctrii.  But  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1843  there 
vcre  riota  in  hii  capital  (igth  of  March),  and  he  declared  hii 
Ndinut  to  thro*  in  his  lot  with  Charles  Albert,  tbe  pope,  and 
LeapoldofTu&cany,  repudiated  the  Austrian  treaty  and  proraited 
a  cnrvstituiion.  llien  he  again  changed  his  mind,  abdicated  in 
Apiil,  and  left  Paima  in  the  hands  of  a  provisional  govtrnmrnt, 
Thereupon  the  peofJe  vMed  for  union  with  Hedmont.  Mm 
the  imUatice  between  Charles  Albert  end  Autnia  (Auguat  1848) 
the  AuitiiaD  leneial  TtauiD  occnpied  tbe  duchy,  and  Charles  II. 
issued  u  edict  fnmi  WeiiUopp  annuUing  the  acts  of  the  pR>- 
viiiinal  gaveraatan.  When  FiediDont  attacked  Autria  again 
in  1849,  Parma  nu  evacuated,  but  reoccnpied  by  Qeoeial 
d'Aspre  in  April. 

[n  May  i&4ti  Charlei  cnn&med  his  abdication,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  CiuujM  III.  (iSij-iSj^),  who,  pratMted 
by  Ao&trian  troops,  placed  Parma  under  mailial  law,  inflicted 
heavy  penalties  on  the  nenberi  of  the  late  pravisionjEl  govem- 
nent,  dosed  the  university,  and  Insdtuted  a  regular  policy  of 
persecution.  A  violent  ruler,  a  drutikai-d  and  a  libertine,  he  was 
assassinated  on  the  i6lh  </t  Muti  iBs*.  At  hii  death  hii 
widow  Maria  Louiu,  sisiH  of  the  comte  de  Chimbord,  beame 
rejent,  during  the  minoriiy  of  bis  Km  Robert.  Tbe  duchea 
iotroduced  some  sort  of  otdEt  into  the  administration,  seemed 
inclined  to  rule  more  mildly  and  dismissed  some  of  her  husband'* 
store  obDaoDUi  ministers,  but  the  riots  of  the  Mauiniaos  ia 
July  iSS4  were  repressed  with  tuihless  severity,  and  the  test 
of  ber  [trlgu  was  charatteriied  by  poliiioil  trials.  exECniions 
and  InpriBaucteDta,  lo  which  ibc  Rvolutionists  replied  with 

BnuoouFHT.'-MaiKi,  Sfarui  colli  ii  tvca.  vol.  H.  (Lucca, 
l8jS) ;  Adchi.,  y  Brahmi  di Patma ,  ,  .id  liai  ai  iSio  (Parma, 
iMo):  N.  Bianchi,  Sisria  Mia  dipltimatia  naipa  it  lulia  (Tiir\n, 
i86s,  Sc.),:  C.  Tivaronl.  Vlralia  itJIo  H  dommin  a-slruu.  11. 06-101, 
L S90-60S Cjiaiii.  1891), and  L'lloiia itili Ilaliati.i.  116.14]  (Turin, 
1&95)  by  the  same;  S,  Lortici  and  C.  Srri,  BUJiografia  gnKraU  per\ 
ia  sloria  pantunu  (Parma,  J904J. 

CHARLEI  [Kabi. LtiDwioI  [i;;i-i&|t),  atdidake  of  Austria 
and  duke  of  Tescben,  third  sod  of  tbe  emperor  Leopold  II.,  was 
bom  at  Fkffcoce  (hn  father  being  then  gnnd^duke  of  Tuscany) 
on  the  jthof  September  1771.  His  youth  was  spent  in  Tuscany, 
at  Vienna  and  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  where  he  began  bis 
career  of  military  service  in  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution. 
He  commanded  a  brigade  at  Jcmappei,  and  in  the  campaign  of 
1793  dbtinguishcd  himself  ai  the  action  of  Aldeohoven  Hnd  tbe 
balile  of  Neerwicden.  In  this  year  he  became  SrailMallir  ia 
Belgium  and  mxived  the  iimy  rank  of  Ueuttnaut  field  marshal, 
which  promotion  was  sooo  followed  by  that  to  Feldseugmcister- 
In  the  remainder  of  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries  he  held  high 

on  the  Rhine,  and  In  the  following  yen  was  encnuled  with  the 
chief  control  of  all  the  Austrian  fotccson  that  river.      His  conduct 

htm  out  at  once  as  one  ol  the  greatest  generals  in  Europe.  At 
first  falling  back  carefully  and  avoiding  a  decision,  he  finally 
marched  away,  leaving  a  mere  screen  in  front  of  Moreau;  falling 
upon  Jourdan  he  beal  him  in  the  battles  of  Amberg  and  WUrt- 
iKirg.  and  drove  him  over  the  Rhine  with  great  loss.  He  then 
turned  upon  Moteau's  army,  whidi  he  defeated  and  forced  out 
of  Germany.  For  this  campaign,  coie  of  the  most  briJUanI  in 
nodem  history,  see  FixHfir  REvonrnoNAsv  Wahs.  In  1597 
be  waa  sent  to  arrest  the  vlciorious  march  of  C^eral  Bonaparte 
in  Italy,  and  he  cooduclcd  the  retreat  of  the  over-matched 
AuatriaiU  with  the  highest  skill  In  the  campaign  of  1790  he 
was  once  more  opposed  to  Jourdan,  whom  he  defeated  in  the 
battles  of  Osterach  and  Slokach.  following  up  his  euctess  by 
invading  Switzerland  and  deftsiiug  Masstna  In  tbe  (linl) 
battle  of  Zurich,  after  which  he  re-entered  Germany  and  drove 
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the  French  once  ntore  ovef  the  RUite.  ID-bedtli.  howevo, 
forced  him  to  tttiic  to  Bohemia,  whence  he  wu  won  recalled  to 
undertake  the  task  o(  cbwking  Moteau's  advance  «  Vienna. 
The  result  of  the  battle  ol  Hdieoliiiden  had,  bcnrever,  10r»- 

doomedlbe  attempt,  and  the  sRhduke  had  to  make  tbe  anwistlct 
ol  Steyer.  His  popularity  was  now  lucfa  that  tbe  diet  ol 
Regeiuburg,  which  met  in  1809.  molvcd  to  erect  a  statue  in  U* 
honour  and  to  give  him  tbe  title  of  saviour  of  his  counUy;  but 
Chaiies  refused  both  distinctioaa. 

In  the  short  and  disastrous  war  of  1805  tbe  archduke  Charles 
commatided  what  was  iiitetidcd  to  be  the  main  army,  in  Italy, 
but  events  made  Germany  the  decisive  theatre  of  operations, 
and  the  defeats  sustained  on  the  Dajmbe  neutralised  the  success 
obiained  by  the  archduke  over  Uaaatna  in  the  desperately  fouglit 
ballleor  CaldioT).     Wtb  the  conclusion  of  peace  began  his  active 

in  1S09.  As  generalissimo  of  the  army  he  bad  been  made  field 
manhil  some  years  before.  As  prrsidcnt  of  tbe  Council  of  Wir, 
and  supported  by  the  prestige  of  being  the  only  general  who 
had  proved  capable  of  defeating  the  French,  he  promptly  initiated 
a  far-reaching  scheme  of  refcnn,  which  replaced  the  obsolete 
methods  of  the  iSlh  century,  tbe  chief  characteristics  of  the 

andol  the  French  warotganizationand  tactics.  Tbe  new  army 
WAS  suiprised  in  the  process  of  transition  by  the  war  of  1809.  in 
which  Charles  commatided  in  chief;  yet  even  so  it  proved  a  far 
more  formidable  opponent  than  the  old,  and.  against  the  now 
heierogcDWus  army  of  which  Napoleon  distKaed  [see  Napole- 
onic Caupaigns]  it  succumbed  only  alter  a  desperate  struggle. 
Its  iniiisl  successes  were  neutralised  by  tbe  revetics  of  Abens- 
berg,  Landshnt  and  Eekmflhl;  but.  alter  tbe  evacuation  of 
Vienna,  the  archduke  won  the  great  battle  of  Aspem-Essling 
(;.<-)  sod  soon  afterwards  fought  the  still  more  desperate  battle 
of  Wsgtam  (7  "■),  at  the  dose  of  which  the  Austrians  were  de- 
feated but  not  routed;  they  had  Inflicted  upon  Napoleon  a  loss 
of  over  jo.ooo  men  in  tbe  two  battles.  At  the  end  of  tbe  cam- 
paign the  archduke  gave  up  all  his  military  offices,  and  apcut 
the  rest  of  his  life  In  retitemcnl,  eicept  a  short  lime  in  1815, 
when  he  was  governor  of  Msinz.  In  iSu  he  succeeded  to  tbe 
duchy  of  Saie-Teiehen.  TheatchdukeChailestuacried,  In  i8ij. 
Princess  Henrietta  of  Nassau-Weilbuig  (d.  1B19).  He  had  four 
tbe  archduke  Albert  Ij.v.)  became  one 


Ihee 


iraled  g: 


IsinEun 
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,  i860. 


'hich  the  archduke  preached  so  earnestly  in  hb 
(tiategicgl  works,  he  displayed  In  practice  only  when  tbe  situation 
seemed  lo  demand  it,  though  his  education  certainly  prejudiced 
him  in  favour  of  the  defcnuve  at  all  costs.  He  was  at  tbe  same 
time  capable  of  forming  and  eaecuting  tbe  most  dating  offensive 
Gtmtegy,  and  bis  tactical  skill  in  tbe  handing  ol  troops,  whelher 
in  wide  turning  movements,  as  at  WUrzburg  and  Zliricb,  ot 
in  masses,  as  at  A^Kin  and  Wagram,  was  certainly  equal  to 
that  of  any  leader  of  his  time,  Napoleon  only  excepted.  The 
campaign  of  1 796  is  considered  almost  fautlleas.  Th^  he  sus- 
tained defeat  in  1800  was  due  in  part  to  tbe  great  nuro^rjca] 
superiority  of  the  French  and  tb«r  allies,  and  in  part  to  the 
conditio D  of  his  newly  reorganized  ttoopo.  ICs  six  weeks' 
inaction  after  the  victory  of  Aspem  is,  however,  open  to  un- 
favourable criticism.     As  a  military  writer,  bis  poulion  in  tbe 

had  naturally  tbe  greatest  weight.  Nevertheless  they  cannot 
but  be  considered  as  antiquated  even  is  1806,  Caution  and  the 
importance  of  "  strategic  points  "  are  Ibe  chief  features  of  hii 
system.  Tbe  rigidity  of  his  geographical  strategy  may  be 
gathered  from  the  prescription  that  "  this  prindpte  is  ncBrr  lo 
be  departed  from."  Again  and  again'he  repeats  the  advice  that 
nothing  shmld  br  hazarded  unlessone's  army  is  cMipJtMy  secure, 
a  rule  which  be  himseli  neglected  with  such  brilliant  rtsnlts  In 
I79«.     "Slrategicpoints,"hesays(nDtthe  defeatof  Ibeenemy'i 
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work  ii  tble  to  m»kc  I 


lf«l 


defence  ugainst  CliusewiU'i  lepnadi  (bst  Charles  utubti 
more  v>iue  to  groaad  than  to  iJk  ■nnihibtion  of  tfae  foe.     In 

in  battle  Is  deigned  to"  cover  a  retreat."  Tbe  bajieful  EnftutDce 
of  tbcK  intiquaied  prindpla  «u  desily  shown  in  the  miin- 
tensncc  of  KSniggrltz-JoKf stidt  in  i86fi  u  ■  "  ttnteKk:  piuni," 
wbidi  wu  pirlemd  to  the  defeat  of  Ihc  ttpuited  Pnusian 
ttmiesi  in  the  stnnge  plans  produced  b  Vienna  for  the  cam- 
poiED  of  1S50,  and  in  the  "almost  uuDieliitihk"  battle  ol 
Manlebello  in  the  same  year.  The  Iheoiy  and  the  practiie  of 
the  irchdulie  Chailes  foim  one  of  the  rmnt  curiam  unuasti  in 
militai>  hiaioiy.  In  the  one  he  is  umeal,  In  the  other  be  dit- 
ptayrd.  liong  with  the  giestcst  skill,  a  vivid  activity  wUcb  made 
him  foi  long  the  most  fonrudable  opponent  of  Napoleon. 

HiiwnlinES  were  edited  by  the  arrhduke  Albert  and  hHbrDtlicr  the 
arrhduke  Wllam  in  the  AiaincdklU  Si)i'iJUn  iKiiaiul  Sr.  K. 
tllliiil  Enll.  C^'l  >.  OiUnrici  TiMl;  Irprinted  1893,  Vienna  and 
Leipiii).  which  includes  the  Cnadidbc  to-  Krirviufil  fiir  iu 

ill  FtUatI  17^  (1SI4).  CtKk.  its  FtUiatl  Km  I/w  I1S19)— the 
tvo  latter  iovaluable  contjibutioM  to  the  niat^uy  01  the  war,  and 
"*«  hieher  art  of  war."  "on  practical  tiaini^  in  the 
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CHARLES  [.5iS-'S74).  f 
and  brother  of  Fiancis,  duke  of  Guii 


call  the  Guis 
:  had,  said  T 
ds,  "  by  a 


:ardiilaJ  of  Lorraine,  French  states- 
Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise, 
He  was  archbishop  of 
„  .  ..."  lint  be  was  called  the 

<:ardlnal  of  Ciu»,  but  in  155a,  on  the  duith  of  his  uncle  John, 
caidinal  of  Lotraine,  he  in  his  turn  look  the  Kyle  of  catdinalof 
Lorraine.  Brilliant,  cunning  and  a  master  of  intrigue,  he  was, 
ihition  and  devoid  of  scruples. 
rEceedIng  amirchcd,"  and,  he 
ng  craven."  T^gelhet  with 
his  brother,  Duke  Francis,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  waa  all- 
poweiful  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Francis  U.;  in 
ISS8  and  1550  he  was  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of 
Cateau-Cambrfsis;  he  (ought  and  pitile&^y  persecuted  the 
leforraers,  and  by  hit  iololersnt  policy  helped  to  provoke  the 
crisis  ol  the  wan  of  religion.  Thedeaib  of  Fiands  II.  deprived 
him  of  power,  but  he  remained  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  party.  In  I56r,  at  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy,  he  was 
comraiuloned  lo  reply  (o  Theodore  Geza.  In  i  j6i  he  wen  t  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  where  be  at  tmt  defended  the  rights  of  the 
Gallican  Church  against  the  pretensions  of  the  pope;  hut  after 
the  auassinitlon  of  his  brolhtc.  he  approached  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  on  his  return  to  France  he  endeavoured,  hut  without 
success,  to  obtain  the  promulgation  of  the  decrees  of  the  council 
(i5A4)<  Id  '$67,  when  the  Proleslnnts  took  up  anns,  he  held 
for  some  time  the  first  ptace  In  the  king's  council,  but  Cathcrfnt 
de*  Medid  soon  grew  nary  of  bis  arrogance,  and  in  1 570  he  had 
lo  leave  the  court.  He  endeavoured  lo  regain  favour  b> 
negotialfng  at  Rome  the  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  Kcnrj 
of  Navarre  with  Margaret  of  Valois  (1571).  He  died  on  the  i6t> 
of  December  1574,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
An  orator  of  talent,  he  left  several  harangues  or  umions,  amonj 
them  being  OdiimfrmiHirft  OK  Ccngfiuifef'MiO' (Paris,  1^61] 
In  Cimcit.  TrUtnl.  (C«in(.  TriietU.  Orationci 


.  15«7). 


int  of  coimpondew 


e,  Paris.    See  abo  R 
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iLEiAMDEaJ  (1712-1780),  prince  of  L( 
St  son  of  Leopold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  ai 


grandson  o(  Charles  V.,  ddie  of  Lorraine  (see  above^.  the  bmooi 
-al.  Ha  was  bom  at  Luntville  on  the  nth  of  December 
,  and  educated  for  a  military  ana.  After  hh  elder  brother 
Francis,  the  duke,  had  eicbasged  Lonaine  (or  TVaraay  and 
irrled  Maria  Theresa,  Charles  became  an  Austrian  olhnr, 
d  he  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1737  and  i7jS  against  the 
Turks.  AI  the  outbreak  of  the  Silesian  wars  in  1740  (see 
tUN  SncciSEioii,  Wai  ot  thk),  (be  t^een  made  her 
brodier-in-taw  a  field  musbal,  Ibon^  he  was  not  yet  thirty 
irs  old,  and  in  1741  Charles  eccaunteted  Fiederick  the  Great 
'  the  first  time  at  the  battle  of  CbotuuU  (May  iTlh).  The 
:tory  of  the  Prussians  on  that  field  was  far  from  decisive,  and 
Charles  drew  oS  his  forces  in  good  order.  His  conduct  of  the 
isfuJ  campaign  of  1745  against  the  FVmch  aod  Bavarians 
heightened  his  repntatictn-  He  married,  in  January  17^, 
'  riimie  of  Aosoia,  lisler  of  MaHa  Theresa,  who  made  then 
Ltty  govcmors-geaeral  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Very 
soon  the  war  broke  oat  afresh,  and  Chaiiu,  at  the  head  d  the 
Austrian  army  on  the  Rhine,  won  great  renown  by  his  brilliant 
crossing  of  the  Rhine.  Once  more  a  Lorraine  prince  at  the  head 
of  AiBtrian  troops  invaded  tbe  duchy  and  drove  the  French 
before  him.  but  at  this  moment  Frederick  rcnnned  the  Silesian 
war.  all  available  troops  were  called  back  to  oppose  him,  aitd  the 
French  maintained  their  hold  on  Lorraine.  Charles  hmried  to 
Bohemia,  whence,  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  vetcian  Bdd 
marshal  Traun,  he  quickly  eipelted  tbe  Ptusrians,  At  the  doM 
of  his  victorious  campaign  be  received  the  news  that  Us  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  deejay  attached,  had  died  In  childbirtli  cm  the 
i6th  of  December  r744  at  Bnisaels.  He  took  the  field  again  in 
1745  in  Silesia,  bat  this  time  without  the  advtcc  of  Ttaan,  and 
he  was  twice  severely  defeated  by  Frederick,  at  Hohenfriedbeig 
and  at  Soar.  Subsequently,  as  commaDder-bi-chief  In  the  Low 
Countries  he  received,  at  Rouonii,  a  heavy  defeat  at  the  bands 
of  Marshal  SaiB.  His  govemmeot  of  the  Austrian  Nethcrtamb 
during  the  peace  of  i749-r756  was  marked  by  fnany  r^ormSh 
and  &t  prince  won  the  regard  of  the  people  by  his  ccasdess 
activity  on  their  behalf.  After  the  first  reverses  of  the  Snin 
Years'  War  (7.T.),  Maria  Theresa  called  Chirles  again  10  i1m 
supreme  command  in  the  iicJd.  The  campaign  of  17S7  opened 
with  Ftederick's  great  vktory  of  Prague,  and  Prince  Charles  was 
shut  up  with  his  army  in  that  fortress.  In  the  victory  of  the 
rebeving  army  imder  Daun  at  Kolin  Chajles  had  nopart.  Never- 
theless the  battle  of  Brialaix,  in  which  the  Russians  suffered  a 
defeat  even  more  serious  than  that  of  Kolin,  was  mm  by  him. 
and  great  eBlhusiasat  was  displayed  in  Austria  over  the  victory, 
which  seemed  to  be  tbe  final  blow  to  Frederick.  But  soon  after- 
wards  the  king  of  Prussia  touted  the  French  at  Rossbach,  and. 
swiftly  returning  lo  Silesia,  he  inflicted  on  Charles  tbe  complete 
and  crushing  defeat  of  Leulben  (December  5,  I7S7).  A  men 
remnant  of  the  AusIriaD  army  reassembled  after  the  ptir^uit, 
and  Charles  was  relieved  of  his  command.  He  received,  howeirt, 
from  the  hands  of  the  cmptesi  the  grand  cress  of  the  ocwlr 
fountted  order  of  Maria  Theresa.  For  a  year  therealter  Prince 
Charles  acted  as  a  milituy  adviser  al  Vienta,  be  tben  reinir>ed 
to  Brussels,  where,  during  tbe  remainder  of  hisJife,  beconticued 
to  govern  in  the  same  Uberal  spirit  as  before.  The  aSectioD  of 
the  peojde  for  the  prince  was  displayed  during  his  dangcroiB 

statue  in  his  honour  at  Brussels.     He  died  on  the  4II1  of  July 
1780  at  tbe  castle  of  Tervoeren,  and  was  buried  with  hb  LorriuDt 

CHARLES  (i>7o-ij]5>,  counl  of  Valtns,  of  Maine,  and  si 
Anjou,  third  son  of  Philip  III.,  king  of  Fnnct,  sumuned  the 
Bold,  and  of  Isabella  of  Aragon.  was  bom  00  tbe  i  ith  of  hiaick 
1170.  By  his  father's  will  he  inherited  the  four  lorrisfaips  c/ 
CrEpy,  La  FerLf-Milon,  Fierrefonds  and  Btthisy,  which  tc«elfaet 
formed  the  countship  of  Valois.  In  1184  Martin  IV..  havinc 
eicommutiicated  Pedro  III.,  king  of  Aragon,  offered  tint 
kingdom  to  Charles.  King  Phibp  failed  in  an  attempt  to  plan 
his  son  DO  this  throne,  and  died  on  tbe  return  of  the  czpedjiisa. 
In  iiqa  Chsrln  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Charles  n. 
king  of  Naples,  and  renounced  his  pretensions  lo  AngML     ia 
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lipt,  u  Um  *tb<""*^  «f  tix  beadUtia  againM  Englud.  bs 
tonded  Odouic  and  took  Li  Kfcdc  ud  Saiot-SevfT.  Duiina 
tba  war  Fliwiai  (130a),  be  took  Douij,  Btihuac  ud  Dun, 
icCEivcd  the  mbmliilon  il  Cuy  o(  Diupimc,  (ml  aided  Kiat 
Philip  IV.,  tb«  Fair,  M  gain  tbe  battle  of  Mdiih9i-P«v«c,  on  the 
iSIk  at  Aivuat  IJ04.  A(ked  by  Bonifuw  VIII-  Ibi'  bb  aid 
fMiiet  tht  Ghibdliaea,  he  [wmil  jbt  Alpi  in  June  1301,  attnd 
FlonDCe,  and  helped  Ckailei  U^  the  Lame,  king  ot  Skiky,  to 
iHcmqaer  Calabria  and  Apulia  fiiim  tlB  houae  of  Angon,  but 
waa  dtfcsted  In  Sicily.  Ai  after  the  deatb  of  his  &nt  wile 
Chatks  bad  mauled  Catherine  de  CoistaiayT  a  eranddgnghter  ol 
Saldmin  IL,  thetait  Latin  empenrirf  Constant  inofile,  be  tried 
to  a«en  hit  Tighta  ta  that  thnne.  Philip  the  Fair  alui  mhed 
to  ggt  him  elected  unpeioi;  but  danent  V.  quashed  fail  can- 
didatutc  is  favour  ol  Heiujr  ol  Luxemburg,  alienranii  the 
empROT  Henty  VIL  Under  Louit  X.  Charies  headed  the  puty 
ol  feudal  naelion,  and  was  amoDg  thoie  riw  compaiKd  tbe 
ruin  of  Enguenand  de  Marfgny.  In  the  leign  of  Cbaris  IV., 
the  Fair,  he  fought  yet  again  in  GmeDue  (1314),  and  died  at 
Ferny  (Seint^t-Oiae)  on  the  iiStb  ol  December  131s.  Hia 
Kcond  *Ife  bad  died  fn  13OT,  u"!  in  J''^f  '3"^  he  had  oanied 
■  thiidwile,Mahautdeaittllloa,counteraa[SainI-Fiil.  PbiNp, 
hia  eldest  eon,  aicEnded  the  Fnnch  thione  in  ijiS,  and  fnin 
Um  ^nang  the  lOyal  houie  o(  Vilois. 

SHjaaqihI>ctlt,Chirlsdi  Voloii  <Pgnb  1900]. 

CHABUI  (1411-1461),  tnince  of  Viana,  ■ometfanea  called 
Charin  IV.  king  of  Navarre,  was  the  amof  John,  aftemrda 
Jobn  n.,  king  oi  Angon,  by  his  manJBge  with  Blanche,  dauf^ler 
and  beircM  ol  Chailn  DL,  king  ol  Navane.  Both  hii  grand- 
fa  thei  Charles  and  bli  mother,  who  ruled  Over  Na vane  fmn  t4is 
to  r44i,  had  bequeathed  this  kingdom  ta  Chat!e),  whose  right 
had  alio  been  TccegrdiHi  by  the  Coita;  but  when  Blanche 
died  in  144]  her  hutband  Jcriin  aeiied  the  govenunoit  to  the 
exclusion  of  hia  aOB.  Tbe  ill-feeling  between  father  and  ion 
was  increased  when  in  1447  John  took  (or  bis  second  wife  Joanna 
Henriijuea,  a  Csstilian  princess,  who  soon  bore  bim  a  ion, 
■f  lerwards  Ferdhund  I.  king  of  Spain,  and  wbo  tegarded  her 
■tepion  as  an  bteilopeT.  When  Joanna  began  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  aflain  o(  Navaiie  civfl  w«r  btoke  out;  and  in  1451 
Charles,  although  aided  by  John  n.,  king  of  Caatlle,  waidefealed 
■nd  taken  piiwoer.  Released  upon  jwomising  iBt  to  take  the 
kingly  title  until  after  hii  lather's  death,  tbe  prince,  again 
ensuccesafnl  in  an  appeal  to  aims,  took  lefuge  in  Italy  with 
Alpiionso  V-.  king  of  Aiagon,  Naples  and  Sidiy.  In  I4Sg 
Aipbonao  died  and  John  became  king  of  Angon,  while  Cberlo 
was  oBcred  tbe  crowns  of  HijAa  and  SicSy.  He  decHued  thete 
proposals,  and  having  been  iccondled  witi)  his  lather  returned 
ta  NKvxrre  hi  1459.  Aspiring  to  msrty  a  Castilian  piiiK«s, 
ra  thrown  into  prison  by  bis  father,  and  tbe  Catalans 


land 


John  waa  obliged  to  yield.  He  released  bis  >an.  and  tecogniwd 
him  as  perpetual  governor  of  Catalonia,  and  heir  to  the  kingdom. 
Soon  aftnwaids,  however,  on  the  ijid  of  September  1461,  the 
prince  died  at  Barcelona,  not  without  a  tuspidoa  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  his  stepmother.  Charles  was  a  cultured  and 
amiable  prince,  fond  of  music  and  liteivture.  He  tranilated 
the  BMa  of  Aristotle  into  Spanish,  a  wo^  firtt  pohlUhed  at 
Saiagosss  in  ijog,  and  wrote  a  chronicle  ot  the  kio(^  of  Navarre, 
CrMca  dt  la  rtya  di  ftavam,  an  eiUtioa  which,  edited  by 
J.  Vanguts  y  Miranda,  wns  published  at  Pampeluna  in  1843. 

Seel,  de  Moret  and  F.  de  Alewn.  AnaUtidmxBit  Jtanrm, 
tome  iv.  (Pampeliini,  1B66):  M.  J.  Quinuna.  Vidat  Jt  ti/xaalu 
ci(c*m(PaHi,iB>7);BndC.  Deideviacsdu  O&Bit,  CarJiuir.4ra(« 
{Paris,  1889). 

eHMLB,  BUZABBTH  <iSiS-iag«),  English  author,  wu 
bom  at  l^viitock  on  the  ind  of  Juuiaty  iSiS,  the  daughter  oi 
John  Rundle,  U.P.  Some  of  ber  youthful  poens  won  the  praise 
ofTennyaon.whoreadtheminnumusciipl.  In  iH;!  ihcmamed 
Andivw  Paton  Charles.  Her  best  known  book,  written  to  order 
for  an  editor  who  wished  for  a  story  about  Martin  Lulhec,  r*a 
CkrmicUt  0/  Iki  SchSnbof-Cilla  Famiiy,  wis  published  in  186], 
moat  of  lite  Eutepean  bngutgts,  into 
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Anbic,  and  hito  many  Indian  dlalecta.  Hit  Chariea  wntc  faiaS 
some  hfty  books,  the  majority  of  a  send-religiaiu  chinicter. 
She  took  an  active  part  in  the  weak  of  TBiiom  charitable  instits- 
tions,  and  among  hrt  friends  and  coireapondents  weie  Dean 
Stanley,  AldibEdwp  Tait,  Charies  Kingsley,  Jowelt  and  Pusey. 
SbedledatHanqiMeadanlheiSthof  hlan±  1S96. 

GHABLla.  iACmU  ALBUKDBB  CiSAH  (174^-1813), 
French  natbcmatidan  and  phyaidst,  was  botn  at  Beangency, 
Loinrt,  on  the  iMh  of  November  rT46.  After  spending  some 
yeaniaacleikiDthcDlinittTy  of  GiiHtu.he  turned  to  scien1i£c 
punuits,  imd  attracted  musidenble  attention  by  his  skilful  and 
etaborate  demonitntiona  ct  physical  eiperimcnts.  He  was  the 
fim,  in  17SJ,  to  employ  hydiogen  for  the  inflation  of  baUooBs 
(see  AeioMAiiTKs),  and  about  i  j&j  he  actidpaled  Gay  Lussac's 
hiw  of  the  dilatMlan  <d  gaio  with  beat,  which  oi  that  account 
is  •aeaallBMi  knoeni  by  hb  name.  In  1785  he  was  eleOed  to 
the  Aeademy  of  Sdencei,  and  (obwqtKDt^  he  became  professor 
oiphytlcsMtbeConKmtolKdaAitiethUtien.  He  died  in 
Paiia  on  the  7lh  si  ^Kil  1813.  His  pvbttabed  pspeia  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  mathemailcal  topka. 

(17S5-1814),  Welsh  Nonconformist 
bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Longmoor,  in  the  parish 
.ngcl  Abcrcywyn,  near  St  dean,  Caimaitkenshire, 
on  the  t4lhc<  October  17S5.  He  waa  educated  for  the  Anglican 
ministry  at  Uanddowioc  and  Carmarthen,  and  at  Jeaus  CoOegc, 
Oxford  (1775-177^).  In  1777  he  studied  theoiosy  under  the 
evangelkal  John  Xewtnn  at  (Mney.  He  w; 
in  1778  on  the  title  of  the  curadea  of  Shept 
Spaikfnd,  Sotnerset;  and  took  priest'i  ordera  in  17S0.  He 
aitcTwanis  addfd  to  his  charge  at  Sparkfod,  LovingtAb,  South 
Barrow  and  North  Barrow,  and  in  September  17A3  waa  presented 
to  the  perpetual  curacy  oi  South  Bmrow  by  the  Rev.  Jotao 
Hughes,  Cohi  St  Deny*.  But  he  never  left  Sparkford,  thou^ 
the  contrary  hm  been  maintained,  until  he  resigned  all  hit 
cundcs  hi  June  179],  and  retumed  to  Walea,  Biarryioa  (on 
August  10th}  Sarah  Jonea  of  Bala,  tbe  otphan  of  a  Oourishiiig 
shopkeeper.  He  bad  early  fallen  under  the  influence  oi  the 
great  revival  movemeDt  in  Wale*,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
bad  been"  converted  "  by  1  sermon  of  Daniel  Rowland's.  Tbh 
was  enough  to  make  him  unpopular  with  many  oi  tke  Wdah 
clergy,  and  beiig  denied  the  i^ivilege  of  picadung  (or  nothing 
at  two  diinba,  be  helped  his  old  Oxford  ttiend  John  Mayor, 
DOW  vicar  of  Shawbury.  Snopilun,  from  Octoba  until  January 
irtfa,  1784.  On  the  isth  of  jaauaiy  he  took  charge  of  Llaa  y& 
Uowddwy  (14  m.  ficm  Bala),  but  was  not  aOowed  to  continue 
tbere  mote  than  three  months.  Three  influential  people,  among 
them  the  rector  of  Bala,  agitated  some  of  the  pariahionera 
3g3unat  him,  and  persuaded  his  rector  to  distniss  him  Hia 
preaching,  his  catcchitiDg  of  the  children  after  evensong,  and 
bb  connexion  with  tbe  Babi  Methodists— bis  wife's  stcpfathei 
being  a  Metiiodisl  prescber — give  great  offence.  After  a  fott- 
night  own  at  Shawbuiy,  be  wrote  10  John  Newton  and  another 
detxynuia  fiiend  in  London  lot  advice.  The  Church  ol  England 
denied  bim  employment,  and  tbe  Methodists  desired  his  services. 
Hii  friend*  advised  him  to  tetum  to  England,  but  It  was  (00  Ute. 
By  September  he  had  dossed  the  Rubicon,  Henry  Newman  (his 
lector  at  Shcplon  Beaucharap  and  SpatkfordJ  accofflpanyiBg 
liim  on  a  tour  in  Carnarvonshire.  InDecember,he  waspreadung 
'     ~       Uchel  Auodation;  so  that  he  joined  the  Methodists 

It  in  his  enfoiced 


(sec  CjtLViMUiic  UiTHODtsisj  in  17S4. 
"  '  "  P,  he  had  been  w 


leisure  to  ^Iher  tbe  poor  childrei  

atruction,  and  so  thickly  did  they  come  that  he  had  to  adjourn 
with  them  to  the  chapd.  This  waa  the  ori^  tf  the  Wdsb 
Circulating  Scho(^,  which  he  developed  <m  the  lines  adcpled  by 
Griffith  Jones  (d.  1761),  formerly  vicar  of  Llanddowror.  First 
one  man  wsa  trained  for  the  work  by  himself,  then  he  was  sent 
to  a  district  lor  sU  months,  where,  (for  £8  a  year]  he  taught  gratis 
the  children  and  young  people  (in  fact,  alt  comers)  reading  and 
Christian  principles.  Writing  was  added  later.  The  expenses 
■ere  met  by  collections  made  in  the  Calvinistlc  Methodist 
Sodetle*,  and  as  the  funds  increased  maalen 
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nodi  is  1786  Chirin  had  KVeiiBiutenbiwfacim  he  paid  £(o  per 
uumm;  ia  1787,  twelve;  in  1789,  filleea;  in  1794,  imnty. 
By  lliii  lime  the  oluy  hid  bees  incnaied  Is  £11;  in  iSoiitvu 
J14.  He  had  Icunt  of  Riika'i  Sunday  School*  befoiE  be  left 
the  Esubtislimene,  but  he  rightly  amidered  the  ayiiein  aet  oa 
loot  by  hiniMli  firmperior;  the  wort  end  object  bebj  the  Minie, 
he  gave  ail  diyl'  tuition  for  cveiy  one  giveu  by  them,  and  many 
people  not  oijy  objected  to  worldng  *i  teacben  on  Sunday,  but 
tbouglit  the  diildten  Forgot  ia  the  sii  dayi  what  they  learnt  on 
the  oDe.  But  Sunday  Scboola  were  £i>t  adopted  by  Chailes  to 
meet  the  case  of  ymuii  people  to  aetvice  who  could  not  attend 
during  the  week,  and  even  in  that  fomi  raucb  oiipoaition  wia 
■hown  lo  them  beciuie  leachliig  wu  thought  to  be  1  (oim  o( 
Sabbaih bicakiog.  IGBfintSiuiday5cboidwHlDi7S7.  mibei- 
bnce,  Chatlea  Cant,  John  Thonton  and  hit  ma  Uetuy,  wen 
amoDgthe  phOanthroplit*  who  contilbiited  to  hii  funda;  is  170S 
the  Sunday  Sdwol  Sodetr  (eMftldUied  1785)  eMended  iti 
openthma  lo  Wale*,  raaUng  taiis  ita  ageDt,  and  Sunday  Schooii 
grew  rapUly  in  number  and  favour.  A  powsful  revival  broLe 
out  at  Bala  in  the  autumn  of  17(11,  and  hit  account  of  it  in  letlen 
10  concqwodentt,  lent  without  bit  knowledge  to  ""g-""'*, 
kindled  ■  ilmilar  fire  at  Huntly.  Tlie  Bcaidty  of  Welsh  biblca 
«ai  Chaflea'i  gieateit  difficulty  hi  hii  work.  John  Thomtonand 
Thomas  Seott  helped  him  lo  lecuie  luppliei  icom  the  Sodety  (or 
the  Ptomnlioa  ol  Chriitian  Knowledge  Irom  17S7  lo  iji^,  when 
the  atock  became  all  but  exhausted.  In  i;m  a  new  edition  was 
brought  out  by  the  Sodety,  and  he  managed  to  aecure  700  copiei 
o(  the  10,000  i»ued;  the  Sunday  School  Sodety  got  3000  teita- 
ment*  printed,  and  mott  of  them  patted  into  hit  liandi  in  iSoi. 

In  igeo,  when  a  fnnt-bicten  thumh  gave  him  great  pain  and 
■iiKfa  fear  for  hit  life,  hit  friend,  Kev.  PUlip  Oliver  of  Cheater, 
died,  leaving  him  director  and  one  of  three  truateta  over  hit 
dupel  at  Boughton;  and  thli  added  much  to  bit  anidely.  Tbe 
Webh  onue*  it  Manchester  and  London,  too,  give  him  much 
nneaalDen,  and  burdened  hira  with  great  req»niibilitlei  at  thii 
juncture.  Id  November  iSoi  he  went  to  London,  and  on  the  7th 
e(  December  he  ut  at  a  comraitlee  meeting  of  the  Religioag 
Tract  Sodety,  aa  a  country  member,  w4ien  bit  friend,  JogqA 
Tarn — a  member  o(  the  Spa  Fiddi  and  Rdi^otu  'nact  Sodety 
committece — Introduced  the  subject  of  a  regular  tupply  of 
biblei  for  Walei.  Cbaila  wat  asked  to  ttate  hit  case  to  the 
committee,  and  u  fordbly  did  he  imprcit  them,  that  It  waa  there 
and  then  dedded  to  move  in  the  matter  of  a  general  dliftertion 
of  the  bible.  When  he  vinted  London  a  year  later,  hit  friend* 
were  ready  todiscusa  the  name  of  a  new  Society,  and  the  sole  object 
oI  which  ihould  be  10  niF^y  biblo.  Charlei  returned  to  Wales 
on  the  30th  of  Jinuary  1804,  and  the  Britiih  and  Foreign  Bible 
SodetywatfbrmiDyand  publicly  Inaugurated  on  Uarch  the  7th. 
The  fint  Webb  leitameni  iuned  by  that  Sodety  appeared  on  the 
eth  ol  tItLj  iBoA,  the  bibiD  on  the  7th  of  May  1807— both  being 
edited  by  Chariet. 

Between  igoj  ina  iSii  he  Itaued  hit  Biblical  DictioDary  in 
four  voltimea,  whidi  atlQ  remains  the  itandard  work  of  it*  kij>d  in 
Webb.  Three  edition*  o(  hit  Wriah  catechlsn  were  publithed 
far  the  u*e  of  his  schocd*  (1789,  1791  "<•!  1794);  i"  Engllita 
catechism  for  the  use  of  school*  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  Conneidoo 
was  drawn  up  by  him  In  1707;  hlf  shorter  catecbisin  Is  Webh 
appeared  in  179(1,  and  pitsed  through  several  editions,  In  Welsh 
and  English,  befote  1807,  when  hlt/mlrwbr (Hill  the  CoruKilonal 
cateduim)  appeared.  From  April  17119  to  December  1801  six 
Bumben  of  a  Welih  magaiine  called  Tryiarfa  Yifrydii 
(Spiiitual  Treasury)  were  edited  by  Tboraaijonc*  of  hlold  and 
himsdf;  !n  Much  t9oi>  the  fiiit  number  of  the  lenmd  vdome 
appeared,  and  the  twelfth  and  last  !n  November  tSiJ. 

The  London  Hibernian  Society  asked  him  to  accompany  Dr 
David  Bogue,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  and  Samuel  MiUs  to 
Ireland  In  August  1807,  to  report  on  the  state  of  Fioteitant 
religion  In-the  country.  Their  report  is  still  extant,  and  among 
tiie  mo^i^ents  Initiated  as  a  result  of  thdr  visit  was  the  Circu- 
lating ScboAl  system.  In  ieio,owIng  to  the  growtbof  Methodism 
I,  be  led  the  Connexion  in  the 
lionaUy  ordained  minislera,  and  his  influence 


and  the  lack  of  ordalr 


wa*  the  chief  factor  in  the  m 
itii  to  iBu  hit  eiteigy  w 

imiUiry Bible Sodetiea,    B)    ...,.__.. 

friends  lo  Edraburgh  to  titihlish  charity  acbooli  in  the  High- 
laads,aodtheGBeticScboslSaiHty(tltt)wasUsida.  Bit  list 
nrfc  was  *  corrected  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible  iMUcd  in  suall 
picabytheBiUeSockty.  Asapie^ierhewuispBatreiiucj, 
though  p  aiif  wing  but  few  al  the  qualiUeaot  tbepopolaTpRachcr. 
AH  his  work  tacdvcd  veqr  uaall  itonuetatnn:  the  family  >u 
malnlilnri  ^J-  thr  prttllti  rf  a  Imrinrii  m»ti«g»/iy  Mn  Cluiki 
— a  keea,  active  tiod  good  womsB.  He  died  on  the  jtb  of 
October iS>4-  Hbia&ienccisitillieit,aadbBi*nghtly daimed 
asoBcollbemaker»of  modem  Wales.  (D.  E.  J.| 

CBARin  ALBBRT  ICasLO  Auun>I  (rrvS-i&u).  king  of 
Sardinia  {Ptedmonl),  son  i4  Fllncc  Chadca  ol  Sawy-Carignmo 
and  Ptinceu  AlbetiiDeof  SaM-Ccnrland,  waa  bamom  the  ind  cf 
October  1798,  a  few  days  belme  the  FiOKh  occupied  Picdnaont 
and  forced  hit  mutin  King  Charles  "'— "—^  to  lake  reinge 

to  tbe  French  RepuhUtai  tigiiBe,  they  sooa  (ell  uitdtT  —■t-'--™ 
and  wen  aunuaoDed  to  Paris,  Prince  CbaiJe*  died  in  iSoa.  and 
hta  widow  manied  a  Count  de  Hootlisit  snd  for  ao&ic  yean  M 

and  giving  him  mere  tcrapa  of  education,  now  ondsr  a  devotee  of 
J.  J.  Kouiteau,  now  luidera  Genevan  Calvtnist.  In  iSoi  King 
Charka  £mmanud  abdicated  in  favour  of  Us  brother  Vlcioe 
Euunanuel  L;  tbe  lattet's  only  too  being  dead,  his  bmiher 
Chadei  Felit  was  heir  to  the  Ihniiie,  tod  after  ium  Chailei  Albert. 
On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1S14  the  Redmantete  anrt  retunud 
b>  Turin  aibd  the  king  was  amdou*  to  secure  the  aocccaaon  for 
Charles  Albert,  knowing  that  AutEiia  meditaled  "■-''"'■"e  bin 
Irom  itinfavaurolaaAustriaDatcliduke,bucatlbetune  time  be 
regarded  him  as  anobiectiooable  person  oa  account  of  his  revolu- 
tionary upbrin^ng.  rii**i»«  Albert  was  sunmoned  to  Turin, 
given  tuton  to  Initruct  him  in  legitimiit  pdndplea,  and  on  the 
1st  of  October  1S17  married  the  archduchesi  Maria  Theresa  of 
Tuscany,  who,  on  the  14th  o(  Uarch  iSle,  gave  lurlh  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  tf  tcrwardt  king  of  Italy. 

The  Piedmontese  governroent  at  tlut  tune  waa  moat  re- 
actionary, and  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  French  institution^ 
But  there  were  itrong  Ilalian  nationaUits  and  anti-AuttriaD 
tendendet  among  the  yoimger  lublei  and  army  o&xrs,  and  the 
Carbonari  and  other  revolutioiury  societies  had  made  much 

Thdr  hopes  centred  m  the  young  Cadgnano,  whose  agneahk 
manners  had  endeared  him  to  sll,  and  who  had  many  friends 
amoitgtheLIbersltandCarbonati.  EadyiniSaoarevt^utiaaary 
movement  was  set  on  foot,  and  vague  plana  of  combined  risingi 
all  over  Italy  and  a  war  with  Austria  were  talked  of.  Charles 
Albeit  no  doubt  was  aware  of  this,  but  he  never  actually  becaiae 
a  Carbonarv,  and  was  surprised  and  startled  when  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Ntapolitaurevdulionof  rSaosamccf  the  leading 
oonipiralon  in  tbe  Piedmootete  army,  induding  Count  Santoire 
di  Santan»a  and  Count  San  Mariano,  Informed  him  that  a 
military  rising  was  ready  and  that  th<?  couoted  an  hit  help 
(ind  March  iSii).  He  induced  them  to  delay  the  outhreik 
and  informed  the  king,  requesting  him,  however,  not  ta  panish 
anyotie.  On  the  roth  the  garrison  of  Alessandria  mutinied, 
and  two  days  later  Turin  was  ifi  the  hands  of  the  insurgent*, 
the  people  demanding  the  Spanish  ooiutitution.  The  king  at 
once  abdicated  and  applied  Charles  Albert  regent.  Thelitter, 
pressed  by  the  revolutionists  and  abandoned  by  his  ministers, 
granted  the  constitution  and  sent  to  Inform  Charles  Felii,  who 
was  now  king,  of  the  occurrence.  Charles  Felix,  who  ^u  IhcD 
at  Modena,  repudiated  the  regent's  acts,  accepted  AustriiD 
military  assistance,  with  which  the  rising  waa  casOy  quFtinl, 
and  exiled  Charles  Albert  to  Florence.  The  young  pcirKZ  found 
himself  tbe  most  unpopular  man  in  Italy,  for  while  the  Libciali 
hioked  on  him  at  a  traitor,  to  the  king  and  the  Cooiemtivc*  he 
the  Congrets  of  Vemaa 
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But  the  kiDg  wu  inqiied  by  Anstrlt't  inierfemcc,  uul  *■  boti 
tit  gnad-dukeof  Tiuuny  and  (be  duJu  of  WeUinglon  lUpporUd 
him,  Cluita  Alboi's  diinv  wac  icqiecled.  Fimnce  luiviof 
dcddtd  to  inlctvHie  ih  the  Spiniih  rtvolution  on  the  lidc  ol 
tatncncy,  Chaila  Aibtti  uked  pennisjion  to  join  the  due 
d'AngonUnu'i  eipeditioii.  Hic  kbig  iranted  it  uid  tbe  youns 
ptincc  tei  out  lor  Spain,  wfaen  he  lought  with  luch  gaiUnti]' 
it  the  ilmnung  of  the  Trmadero  (ist  of  September  iSij)  tlut 
the  ftench  njldien  procliimed  him  the  "  finl  Grenadier  of 
Fi»nee."    But  it  nu  not  until  he  had  signed  t>  »eaBl  undet- 

hinuelf  under  the  tutelage  of  a  roundi  cfimpoaed  of  die  higher 
der^^  mnd  the  Icni^Tj  of  the  AnnuoaalA,  and  to  *^>in^Fiin  the 
oi&tsig  lomu  of  the  monajihy  (D.  &erti,  Cfjan  Alfirri,  id.  77, 
Rome,  187 1),  that  he  was  allowed  to  leturn  10 Turin  I 

On  the  death  of  Chula  JeCx  (771I1  of  Apiil  iSji)  Charla 
Albert  lucceeded;  be  kheHted  H  kingdom  without 
with  u  empty  tnaiuiy,  a  cbaoliii  adnnniitntian  and  medienl 
bwi.  Hit  fint  tatk  na*  (d  set  hi)  bouse  in  order;  he  leoiguuia 
the  linancn,  cnated  (he  army,  and  lUutcd  Ficdmont  on  1  pUl 
which  11  tut  hViaHtm  was  at  least  pregroc.  "  He  was,"  wioti 
Ua  mitioiury  minister.  Count  ddla  Margbcrili,  "  hoatik  ti 
Auuria  from  the  deptht  of  his  sou]  and  lull  of  illniioni  aa  to  Ihi 
poniblEiy  of  fining  Italy  from  dependence  on  her.  .  .  .  Aj 
loc  the  icvolutkiniiiiei,  he  delated  Uiem  but  fcaied  them,  anc 
«u  convinced  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  be  their  victim.' 
of  the  GwvoJtr  ItoUa  Society,  oiganiicd  by 
I  number  of  Ita  mcmbcn  puniahed 
with  ruthieM  Kverity.  On  the  eleclioi  "  -  •  '  —  — 
■ppeuvt  to  be  I  Liberal  and  an  Italian  patriot,  the  eyea  of  all 
ItaJy  were  turned  on  him  ai  the  heaven  *  ■  '  ^ 
IcBcne  the  country  from  the  fbrngner. 
tecondled  the  king  to  the  Liberal  movement,  for  it  accfvded 
with  his  religioua  views.  "  1  confeia,"  ha  wrote  to  the  marquia  < 
that  a  war  of  national  iodepcudence 
I  object  tbe  defcDct  of  the  pcfx  would 
be  the  fpcatot  happineu  that  could  befall  me."  On  the  joth  of 
October  he  iaued  a  decree  gnmting  wide  retormi,  and 
ritiiip  broke  out  in  other  puts  of  Italy  early  In  1848  and  further 
Hbeniei  were  deounded,  be  was  at  Uit  induced  to  grant  tlie 
omstiluIioD  (8tb  February). 

When  the  newi  of  tbe  UOanese  revolt  againil 
Radied  Torin  ( I  gth  of  March)  public  opinioD  dananded  that  the 
Piedmontcae   should  lucconr  their  atmg^lng  brothers;  ai 
■fter  Bome  hctilation  the  king  declared  war.     But  much  tic 
bad  been  waited  and  many  pirdcaii  oiifiortunities  kit.     Wi 
of  lk>,ooa  PiedmoDteaa  troopa  and 

defeating 


Dtfier  parti  of  Italy  the  king  took  the  field,  and 

the  Auatrfan*  at  Paflrengo  aa  tb*  jolb  of  Apdl,  and 

on  the  3alh  of  Wt,y,  when  be  wu  himielf  slightly  wounded, 
Bure  time  waa  waited  in  uadeta  opeialiaiB.  Radetaky,  tbe 
Austrian  geoeralt  having  received  roaforcementa^  drove  the 
centre  of  the  cxteudsd  Ilaliaa  Use  back  acnaa  the  Mindo  (13rd 
of  Ju]y),andintbetwaday3'fightingatCuitoiia{i4th  and  ijth 
of  July}  tbe  Pledmonteae  were  beaten,  forced  to  teCieat,  and  to 
aak  for  an  armiitice.  On  re^nterii^  hlilan  Charles  Albert  was 
baiily  recdved  and  reviled  a*  a  tnitor  by  the  Rqmblicam, 
*nd  althoBcb  be  decUttd  hinaelt  reajjy  to  die  defending  the 
city  tbe  municipality  treated  with  Radetiky  for  a  capitulatioa; 
the  mob,  uiged  on  by  the  demagogues,  made  a  savage  demmitn- 
tion  against  him  at  Ibe  hIaBo  Grqipi,  wIkbcc  be  escaped  in 
the  night  with  dUGcuky  and  fdinned  to  Bedmoot  with  his 
defeated  aimp.  The  Ftaich  Rfpubiic  oSeicd  to  teterveae  in 
the  spring  cf  t8«g,  but  Charloi  Albert  did  DM  deiirs  foreign  aid, 
the  more  lo  >a  In  thia  cue  h  would  bve  had  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  cesaion  a(  Nice  and  Savoy.  Tbe  revohitionuy  movement 
thronghout  Italy  was  breaking  down,  but  Charia  Albert  felt 
that  while  he  ponesaed  an  army  he  could  not  abaodan  the 
Lombards  and  Venettans,  and  detenniBed  to  stake  all  on  a  liit 
chance.  On  tbe  nth  of  Match  iS4ghedcnautKedtbeafBiislice 
and  to(A  the  fidd  again  with  an  army  of  So/km  meti.  but  gave 
tb*  chief  csmmand  to  the  Pidiah  gancnl  Chnanowiki.    General 


Ramorino  con^manding  the  lAmbaid  diviaion  proved  unable 
to  prevent  the  Auitiiaas  froEO  crossing  the  Tidno  (10th  of  April), 
and  Chnanowski  «a>  completely  out-generalled  and  defeated 
BtLsBicoccaiKarNovaraoti  the  13rd  Ihe  PiedmonlcH  fought 
with  great  bravery,  and  the  unhappy  king  sought  death  in  vun. 
After  the  battle  he  asked  terms  ol  Radetiky,  who  demanded 
the  occupation  by  Asstria  of  a  large  part  of  Piedmont  and  the 
iieir  to  the  throne  u  a  hostage.  Thereupon,  feeling  himself  to 
be  the  obriade  to  better  conditions,  Chirict  Albert  abdicated  in 
favour  of  bis  son  Victor  £mmanueL  That  same  night  ha 
departed  alcne  and  made  his  way  to  Oporto,  where  he  retired 
into  a  monislery  and  died  on  the  iSth  of  July  184^ 

Charles  Albert  was  not  a  man  of  hrst-iate  ablHiyi  he  waa  of 
a  hopelessly  vsdllaliag  character.  Devout  and  mystical  to  an 
almost  morbid  degree,  hating  revolution  and  distrusting  Liberal- 
ism, he  was  a  coaGrmed  peuimist,  yet  be  bsd  msny  noble 
qualities:  he  was  brave  to  the  verge  of  foolhardiness,  devoted 
to  his  country,  and  ready  to  ritk  his  crown  to  free  Italy  from 
the  foreigner.  To  him  the  people  of  Italy  owe  a  great  debt,  for 
if  hefailedinhliobJECt  bealleast  raaterialiied  theideaof  tll< 
Rlsorgimenlo  in  a  practical  shape,  and  tlie  chai^a  which  tht 
Kepublicana  and  dcmigoguea  brought  against  bun  were  moU' 
atrooaly  unjust. 

BJSLiOGiAriiT. — Bewdci  the  geoeral  works  on  modem  Italy,  ae* 

Jk  mi  C*arfo  ^flirt  (Parifc  1S99)  and  M™«  <(  Offlrfp  (1B90).  baaed 
00  tht  king'!  leilerm  and  tbe  journal  of  Sytvaill  Colts,  hil  Faithful 
equerry,  Ihoufh  Ihe  author's  virwi  are  thoae  of  an  aldJaihioDed 
Savoyard  who  diilikea  the  idea  a(  Italian  unity;  Etneato  Mail's 
It  S^itcU  Rt  Carta  AOtrbt  IBolccna,  l«91)  iia  very  iUumiiuting 
essay:DoiiienicoPerrero,GJi  (niiHiftofiA  j:s*Hi  ffuriTi,  iBte); 
L.  Cippdletli.  SItria  ii  Carta  AOtrla  (Rone.  1891I;  NimiKde 
Bianchi.  jfaria  iiU*  iipHmni*  tartft  Im  Julia  »  voia.,  Turin. 
1S65,  Ac),  a  most  unportant  work  cl  afCBenl  chajvner,  and  the 
aame  author's  SfriU  1  ItUwt  H  Carta  A&ria  (Rome,  1870)  and  ha 
Staria  idU  Kinarciu  pitaairiai  (Turin,  IB77):  Count  S.  della 
Maiibaita.  lifmaronAiM  lUria-pima  {TUrio,  iSji). 

CHARLES  AUOUSTDS  [KAUADatrsi]  (1757-iEiS),  grand^ 
duke  of  Saie- Weimar,  son  of  Conslantine,  duke  of  Saie.Weimar- 

of  September  1757.  His  lather  died  when  he  was  only  nine 
months  old,  and  the  boy  was  brought  up  imder  the  regency  and 
supervision  of  tut  mother,  a  woman  of  enlightened  but  masterful 
temperament.  Hit  govemoi  was  Count  Eustach  von  GOrz. 
a  German  noblemui  of  the  ohj  itrail-iaced  school;  but  a  more 
humane  element  was  introduced  into  his  traiuiog  when,  in  1771, 
Wielandwa^appointed  his  tutor.  Iai774  the  poet  Karl  Ludwig 
von  Kncbel  came  to  Weimar  as  tutor  to  the  yoimg  Piince 
Conitantine;  and  In  the  aame  year  the  two  princes  set  out, 
with  Count  Gerz  and  Knebel,  for  Paris.  At  FrasUort,  Knebd 
iotroduced  Kail  August  to  the  young  Goctiie:  the  beginning 
of  a  momemlcuB  friendship.  In  177s  £ail  August  returned 
10  Weimar,  and  the  same  year  came  ^  age  and  mairied  Princess 
LouJM  of  Hesae-Darmstadt. 

Odc  of  the  hrsl  acts  of  the  young  ftand-dulu  was  to  summon 
Goetbe  to  Weimar,  and  in  r776  he  wss  made  a  member  of  the 
privy  coundL     "  Peopleof  discernment,"  he  said,  "congrstulale 

m  potaeating  ihii  man-    His  intellect,  his  genius  is  known. 

lakes  no  dlSereuce  if  the  woild  is  ofieadcd  beaiise  I  have 
made  Dr  Goethe  a  member  of  my  moat  important  attipiim 
without  bii  having  passed  through  the  stages  of  minor  of&dal 
ptofeaaor  and  counolUn'  of  atate."  To  the  Imdisceming,  the 
benefidal  eOect  1^  this  apfioinlment  wu  not  at  once  apparent 
With  Goetbe  the  "  storm  and  sinss  "  spirit  descended  iq»n 
ar,  and  the  stiff  traditions  of  the  little  court  dissolved  in 
of  yotithfiil  auberUKc.  The  duke  wat  a  deep  drinker, 
but  alas  a  good  sportamani  and  the  tevds  of  the  court  were 
alternated  with  brak-ned  tides  across  country,  ending  in  nights 
spent  nuDd  tbe  camp  fire  ander  the  stars.     Earl  August,  however, 

in  sdeKC;  ciitka.  uanqwcted  of  flattery,  praised  his  judgment 
in  painting;  Uolc^ilsts  foand  in  him  an  expert  In  aulomy.  Nor 
did  he  ne^ect  the  government  of  his  Kltle  state.  Hb  leforms 
itcome  of  somethiog  moic  than  the  spirit  of  the 
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"  enHghtcoed  dttpoti"  of  Ibe  iRlh  cntuiy;  lor  fiom  the  6nt 
he  hid  TolitHl  that  Ihc  powen  of  ibe  prince  to  pliy  "  cmifHj 
providcDcc "  were  itricUjr  Umiied.  Hia  aim,  tbco,  *»»  to 
educate  his  people  lo  work  out  tiKir  own  p<^tical  and  aodal 
salvation,  the  object  of  educatiou  being  in  bis  viev^  as  be  ex- 
ptaiDed  later  to  tbe  dismay  of  Mettemicb  and  hh  scbool,  to  belp 
mcD  to  "  independence  of  judgment."    To  tbis  end  Herder  was 

It  is  little  wonder  tbat,  ODdei  a  patron  eo  enlightened,  the 
uniVenity  of  Jena  altaioed  the  lenilh  of  its  Came,  and  Weimar 
became  the  intdlectual  centre  of  Germany- 

MeanwhilE,  in  the  aflaiis  of  Germany  and  of  fiurope  ibe 
ebaiacICT  of  Karl  August  gave  him  an  jnthierce  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  bis  position  as  a  sovereign  prince.  He  bad  e&ily  faced 
the  piublem  presented  by  the  decay  of  tbe  Empire,  and  began 
to  woik  for  tbe  unity  of  Gennany.  The  plans  ol  tbe  enperor 
Joseph  II.,  wbich  threatened  to  absorb  a  great  pari  of  Germany 
into  the  betttngeneoua  Habsbuig  monaichy,  tlsev  blm  into  tbe 
arms  of  PnisAa,  and  he  vas  Tbe  ptlme  mover  in  tbe  establish- 
ment  of  tbe  league  of  princes  (Filrsletibmi^  in  ijSs,  by  vhich, 
under  the  leadership  of  Frederick  tbe  Great,  Joseph's  intrigues 
welt  frustrated.  He  waa,  bowever,  nnder  no  iljuiiou  as  to  tbe 
power  of  Austria,  and  he  ivisely  refused  tbe  o£[er  of  the  HuD- 
gaiian  crown,  made  to  him  in  17S7  by  Prussia  at  the  instance 
of  tbe  Magyar  malcontents,  with  the  dry  remark  that  be  had  no 
desire  to  be  another  "  Winter  King,"  In  17KS  Karl  August  took 
service  in  the  Prussian  army  as  major-general  in  active  command 
of  a  regimoit.  As  such  be  was  present^  with  Goethe,  at  tbe 
unnonade  of  Valmy  in  1791,  and  in  17M  at  tbe  dege  ol  Maim 
ud  tliF  battles  of  Firmasenz  (September  14)  and  Kaiseislautem 
(October  >8-jo).  After  this,  dissatislied  with  tbe  attitude  of  tbe 
powen,  he  resigned;  but  rejoined  on  tbe  accession  of  his  friend 
King  Frederick  William  III.  to  the'  Prussian  throne.  The 
disastrous  campaign  of  Jena  (1806]  fi^owed;  on  the  T4lh  cf 
October,  the  day  after  the  battle,  Weunar  waa  sacked;  and 
Karl  August,  lo  prevent  tbe  confiscation  ol  hn  lerTitorie!,  was 
forced  to  join  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  From  this  lime 
till  after  the  Moacow  campaign  of  1813  his  contingent  fought 
under  the  French  flig  in  all  Napoleon's  wars.  In  1813,  however, 
be  joined  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1814  took 
tbe  command  of  >  corps  of  30,000  men  operating  in  the  Nelber- 

Al  the  congress  of  Vienna  Karl  August  wai  present  fn  person, 
and  protested  vainly  against  the  narrow  policy  of  the  powets 
in  confining  thdr  debates  to  the  *'  rights  of  the  princes  "  to  the 
exclusion  of  tbe  *'  tigbta  of  the  people."  His  scrvicrs  in  (he  war 
of  liberation  were  rewarded  with  an  extension  of  territory  and 
tbe  title  of  grand-didu;  but  hia  liberal  attitude  had  already 
made  him  auspect,  and  his  subsequent  action  brought  bim  stiU 
further  into  antagonsm  to  tbe  reactioBaiy  powera.  He  was 
the  £nt  of  the  Gennan  princes  to  grant  *  Ubend  constitution  to 
bis  state  under  Article  XIIT.  of  the  Act  of  Confederation  (May  5, 
tSie);  and  hfa  concenionof  full  liberty  to  the  presa  made 
Weimar  for  a  while  the  focus  of  joumallitic  agitation  against 
the  exrstfng  order.  Mettemkh  dubbed  him  contemptuously 
'*  der  grosse  Bunche  "  for  his  patronage  of  the  "  revolutionary  " 
BurtrJiiincha/Un;  and  the  celebrated  "festival"  held  at  the 
Wartburg  by  his  penofsifon  in  i8>e,  though  in  effect  (be  mildest 
of  political  demonstrations,  brought  down  upon  lum  the  wrath 
of  the  great  pcrweii.    Kari  August,  agamst  bla  better  judgment, 

and  Russia;  tbe  liberty  of  the  press  was  again  restricted  in  (he 
grand-duchy,  but,  thanks  to  the  good  undentinding  between 
the  grand-duke  and  his  people,  the  regime  of  the  Cailsbad 
Decrees  pressed  las  heavily  upon  Wdmai  than  upon  other 

Karl  August  died  on  the  i^th  of  JuM  ilsS.  Vpoa  Us  con- 
lemporarlrs  of  the  most  various  types  his  penoniBly  made  a  great 
Impression.  Karl  von  Dalberg,  the  priDce-pifmate,  who  owed 
the  coadjutonhip  of  Main*  lo  the  duke's  friendahip,  said  that 
he  had  never  met  a  prince  "  with  so  much  nndenlandlng, 
character,  frankness  and  tnu-heartedncss  ";  the  Milanese,  when 


he  visited  thdr  dty,  called  bin  the  "  tMUM  prtedpe  ';  ind 

Goethe  himself  said  of  him  "  he  had  the  9ft  <i  discriminatint 
inttlleciB  and  character*  and  setting  each  one  in  hb  plwr.  Ha 
was  Inspired  by  the  noblest  good-will,  the  ptmst  humanity,  and 
wfih  his  whole  soul  desired  only  what  wss  best  There  waa  in 
bim  lonethlng  of  the  dtvine.  He  would  gladly  have  wniugfat 
the  hairiness  of  all  mankind.    And  fioidly,  he  was  grestec  (has 

his  surToundings Everywhere  he  hiiuelf  saw  and  judged, 

and  in  all  dtcumstances  his  surest  fautiditlon  was  in  binaeH." 
He  left  two  sons;  Chsrie*  Frederick  (d.  185^),  by  wbom  be  wu 
succeeded,  and  Berahard,  daie  af  Saie-Wdmat  (ly^t-iSM,  ■ 
distiDguisbed  soldier,  who,  after  the  congm*  af  Viciuai,  beoimc 
colonel  of  ■  regiment  in  tbe  servirc  d  Ibe  king  of  tbe  Nelherluds, 
distinguished  hirascU  as  comnuuider  nl  tbe  Dutch  troops  in  the 
~  "  ■  *      ol  1830,  and  from  1847  to  i8so  held  lb 

■      ■     "utchEi  -        -      ■      - 

ranch  distinclxm  in  tbe  Crimean  War,  Bud  became  cok»d  of  Ihc 
ist  Life  Guards  and  a  field  manhal;  in  1851  he  contlaclcd 
a  morganatic  mairiage  with  Lady  Avgtiata  Gordon-Lcnaox 
(d.  1^104),  dau^ter  of  tbe  slh  duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon, 
who  in  Germany  received  tbe  title  <d  coimteas  of  DotDbmx,  hut 
was  granted  the  rank  of  princess  in  Great  Britain  by  royvl 
decree  in  1866.  Karl  Augustus  only  daughter,  CajoliDe,  uiarried 
Frederick  Louis,  hereditary  grand-duke  of  Meckknbm^ 
Scbwerin,  and  was  tbe  mother  ^  Hilene  (1814-1858),  wife  tt 
Ferdariand,  duke  erf  Otieans,  eldest  son  of  King  Louis  Philippc- 

K3i\  Augual's  coTretpoBdenn  with  Goethe  wu  poUUxd  n  a  nda. 
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CHAEUa  BDWABD  [Chjulis  Enoun  Lena  Fmur 
Casmu  Stuaii)  (iTfo'1788},  EngKih  prince,  caDed  the 
"  Voung  Preteodci"  and  also  the  "Young  Chevsbir,"  was 
bom  at  Rome  on  Deccmba  jitt,  1730.  He  waa  the  grudMa 
of  King  James  II.  of  Engle-nd  and  elder  son  of  Jines.  (be  "  CM 
Pretender,"  by  whom  (as  James  lU.)  be  was  created  at  bis  birth 
priiwe  of  Wales,  Ibe  title  he  bore  among  tbe  y"glj*A  Jacobitca 
during  his  father's  lifetime.  Tbe  young  prince  was  aducatcd  at 
bis  father'a  Diniature  court  in  Bome,  with  Jamea  Murray, 
Jacobite  eail  of  Dunbar,  for  bis  goreiwr,  and  under  vaiinv 
tutors,  anson^t  whom  were  the  learned  Cbevalio  Ramaay, 
Sir  Thomaa  ^teridan  and  the  abb(  Ltgoux.  Ue  quickly  becunc 
conversant  wiih  the  ^"c'**^.  French  and  Italian  fanguages, 
but  all  his  (stant  letters  writtoi  in  £ngii^  appear  sngulsrty 
fU-ipelt  and  illiterate.  In  1734  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Liiia. 
afterwards  duke  1^  Berwick,  who  waa  proceeding  to  joirr  Dm 
Catloa  in  bis  strugf^  ior  tbe  crown  of  Naples,  passed  tbtouch 
Rome  He  oSered  to  take  Charles  on  bis  eipedittui,  and  the 
btry  of  thirteen,  having  been  appaiDled  general  of  artillery  by 
Don  Carlos,  ehaied  with  dtdit  tbe  dsngen  ol  the  succodd 
siege  of  Gaeta. 

The  handsome  and  accomplished  yoMb,  whose  ddnxa  w«c 
eagerly  reported  by  tbe  En^lsh  smbasaador  at  FloROce  and 
by  the  spy,  John  Walton,  at  Rome,  was  now  bitjoduced  by  his 
father  and  the  pope  lo  the  hi^iest  Italian  sodety,  which  he 
fascinated  by  the  iianknas  of  his  manner  and  (be  gtmce  and 
dignity  of  bis  beadng.  In  1)37  Jamea  deqialched  his  sua 
on  a  (our  throu^  the  chief  Italian  cities,  that  his  educatkm  as 
a  prince  and  man  ol  the  woibj  migbt  be  completed  The  db- 
ilnciion  with  wUch  he  was  received  on  hb  journey,  the  royal 
hoTioors  paid  to  him  in  Venice,  and  the  jealous  interference  of 
the  En^isb  ambassador  in  regard  to  his  reception  by  (be  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  show  how  great  waa  the  respect  in  which  the 
eiiled  bouse  waa  held  at  this  period  by  foreign  Catbiilc  pa*en. 
as  well  aa  ttie  watchful  policy  of  England  in  regud  to  its  fortuna. 
The  Old  Pretender  himself  calculated  upon  foreign  a>d  In  his 
attempts  to  restore  the  monarchy  of  tbe  Stuarts;  and  the  idea 
of  rebellion  unasaisled  by  invasion  or  by  support  of  any  kind 
from  abroad  w»*  one  which  it  was  left  for  Charles  Edw*rd  to 
to  realise.  Of  all  the  European  nations  FntDce  was 
which  Jacobite  hepa  mainly  leited,  atid  the  wus 
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t^patby  vUcb  Cudintl  Tendn.  who  hut  luccndcd  Fliun' 
u  Fccndi  ffiinitler,  fdi  for  the  Old  Pmco^B  rauJtcd  in  ■ 
dcBlute  scheme  For  tn  uvuion  of  EngLaDd  to  be  timol  simuU 
tUMDUtly  with  ■  preunuigcd  Scottbh  rcbeUioD,  ChuJo  wu 
Mcrelly  deqiatchcd  to  Fuii  in  Jabwy  1744.  A  squidrva 
under  Admint  Roqueleuil  uijR)  trom  the  omit  of  France. 
Tnnspoiti  contiiniog  Toca  noopa,  10  be  led  by  Huibtl  Sue, 
uxsmpaaied  by  the  yosog  pcitkce,  irk  in  mdinea  te  Kt  uJl 
I«  Engluid.  A  seveie  aionB  effeeifd,  hoirever,  a  <oiii[ilete 
disuter  witbont  any  icluil  cngigeRKct  taking  place. 

The  Idu  in  thipa  of  the  line,  in  trajuporta,  and  in  livca  waa  a 
ciuabinc  blow  to  the  hcfxa  oi  Oiarlea,  wbo  remained  m  France 
lor  over  a  yeai  in  a  retlmneDt  wbicb  be  Iceenly  iett.  He  had 
at  Rome  already  made  tbe  acquainlann  of  Laid  llcbo  ajid  of 
John  Mumy  erf  Bnuchton;  at  Parii  be  had  Ken  many  >up- 
poiten  of  the  Siuut  cauae;  be  »u  aware  that  in  erery  Eumpean 
court  tbe  Jicobitea  weie  npreieBted  in  earoBt  Intiiguei  and 
he  had  uw  talea  a  considerable  ahare  in  a>rn!^»Qdence  and 
other  actual  work  connected  with  the  promoUon  of  bia  own  and 
his  latbcr'a  intemts.    Altbongb  tliaiuaded  by  all  bis  frienda. 

boaid  the  small  brig  "  La  DoQI^e,"  which  wal  acounpa&led 
by  a  Fiench  man-of-wai,  tbe  "  Eliaabeih."  laden  with  aima  and 
ammuBiiioii.  Tbe  latter  ItU  in  with  an  Eo^b  mac-of-war,  the 
"  lion/'  and  had  I0  return  to  France;  Charba  escaped  during 
Lt  length  arrived  on  the  tod  of  Aufuat  off 
id  of  the  Ijebridca    Receiving,  bowever,  but 


minn 


abi  he  aet  ail  a| 


Tbe  Macdonaldt  of  CUnnnald  tod  KlnJodi  Moidan,  abmg 
with  other  chieftaina.  again  attempted  to  diiauade  hior  from 
the  laihncsa  of  an  unaided  riling,  hut  they  yielded  at  laat  to  tbe 
CDlhusaUD  and  chain  of  bii  manner,  and  Cbarica  landed  on 
Scottish  wil  in  the  canpaay  ol  the  "  Seven  Un  of  Moldart  " 
vho  bad  come  with  him  from  Fnmce.  Evetywhete,  however, 
be  met  oith  diacwmgeBient  siiiong  the  chiefa,  whose  adhneoce 
he  wiahed  to  aecure:  but  at  lut,  by  enlistiag  tbe  luppari  o( 
Cameron  of  Locbiel,  he  gained  a  foatiog  for  a  serious  tebellion. 

Ibc  known  teiden  ol  Ihe  Highland  daaa.  and  en  the  iqlh  oI 
Aognal,  is  tbe  valley  of  CienSnnan.  Ihe  alandard  of  Jamet  III. 
and  VIIL  WHt  raised  In  tbe  raidat  of  a  moUey  but  inueastng 
crowd.  On  the  same  day  Sir  John  Cope  at  tbe  head  ol  1 500  men 
left  Edinburgh  in  aearch  ol  Chailei;  but,  fearing  an  atUck  in 
the  Pa^  Dl  Corryairick.  be  changed  bia  proposed  foute  to 
Invemcn,  and  Chariei  tbui  had  the  undelended  south  country 
before  bim.  In  tbe  beginning  of  September  he  entered  Perth. 
having  gained  niUKioua  acccnjans  to  hi>  form  00  his  march. 
Cnssing  tbe  Forth  Bnoppnsed  at  the  Folds  of  Frew  *nd  pasung 
tfatsii^  Stilling  and  Linlithgow,  be  arrived  within  a  few  milea 
gf  tbe  astanbhtd  mettopolia,  and  on  the  i6ih  of  September  a 
body  oi  hit  lUnaUins  deftaled  Ibcdngoons  of  Coionel  Gardiner 
in  what  wu  known  a*  tbe  "  Cantet  oC  Ciritbrig."  Hii  succesi 
ma  Btill  fnrtber  augmeBted  by  bia  being  enabled  to  enter  the 
city,  a  i«r  tit  C^menn'a  Higblaiidan  having  i»  tbe  following 
Doming,  by  ■  happv  r«e,  forced  Ihair  way  through  tbe  Canon- 
gate.  OBtbeiSthhepabEiclyproclaimedJamea  VIIL  ol  Scot-' 
tend  at  tbe  Market  Cioai  and  occupied  Holyiood. 

Ccfie  had  1^  thii  time  btm^t  bia  diaappointed  fbrcea  by  so 
to  DimhU.  On  (he  »th  Charles  met  and  deltMcd  him  at 
Fiestonpans,  and  retaimd  to  ptostcute  the  siege  ol  Edinbutgb 
Caatle,  which,  however,  h«  raised  oo  Oeoetal  Guest's  threatening 
to  by  the  dty  in  nuiia.  In  the  begumjng  of  November  Chuks 
--*-"'  bocgh,  never  to  leiom.  He  ms  (I  the  bead  «f  at  least 
1;  but  the  ranks  were  being  gradually  ^''■"'***^  by  tbe 


coatidsE  war  merely  as  a  raid  and  an  immediate  return  t*itb 
plnnder.  Having  paned  through  Kelso,  on  tbe  gtb  of  November 
he  laid  skge  to  Carlj  Je,  which  capitulated  in  a  week.  Manchester 
(dccivn!  the  priBca  with  ■  warm  welcome  and  with  i  so  retruita 
lUkderFrandtTowneley.   0>itbe4lhofDecembcrhehadtEsched 


Derby  and  was  within  ten  dayi"  andt  ^  London,  where  tbe 
inhabitants  were  teTTDT-iUuck  ^d  «  commercial  panic  immedi- 
ately eniued.  Two  armiei  under  Eogliah  leadership  were  now 
in  the  6cld  agamat  him,  one  under  lUanbal  Wade,  whom  he 
had  evaded  by  entering  England  by  the  west,  and  the  other 
under  WUliain,  duke  oi  Cumberland,  who  bad  returned  [com  the 
cotxtincni-  London  vaa  not  to  be  supposed  helpless  in  such  aa 
cnKigtDcy;  MaBcbeBtcr,  Glasgow  and  Dumlriea,  rid  of  btl 
presence,  bad  risen  sgiinst  him,  and  Charles  paused.  There  was 
division  among  his  advisers  and  desertion  among  his  men,  and 
00  the  6th  ol  December  1^  reluctantly  was  forced  to  b^n  his 
retreat  northward.  Closely  pursued  by  Cumberknd,  he  marched 
by  way  oE  CaHile  laoas  Ihe  border,  and  at  last  stopped  lo  invest 
Slirliog  CuUe,  At  Falkirk,  on  tbe  13th  of  January  1746,  be 
defeated  Ceoetal  Hawley,  wbo  had  matched  from  Edinburgh 
to  intercept  hti  retreat.  A  fortnight  later,  however.  Charles 
raised  the  siege  ol  Stiilmg,  and  alter  a  wcaiy  though  luccessful 
inarch  rested  his  troopa  at  Invemcaa.  Having  taken  Forts 
George  and  Augustus,  and  aflet  varying  suocess  against  tbe 
supporten  of  tbe  govemmeot  In  the  nortb,  be  at  last  pr^Mred 
to  face  tbe  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  passed  the  early  spting 
at  Aberdeen.  On  the  Sth  of  April  the  duke  marched  thence  to 
meet  Charles,  whose  little  army,  exhausted  with  a  futile  night 
march,  half^tarving,  and  bn>keo  by  desertion,  was  coo^tely 
worsted  at  CuUoden  on  tbe  iiitb  of  April  1746, 

This  decisive  and  cruel  defeat  sealed  the  late  oi  Chailes  Edwaid 
and  the  house  oi  Stuart.  Accompanied  by  tbe  faithful  Ned 
Builie  and  a  few  other  followers,  Charles  at  lasl  gained  Ihe  wild 
western  ccosL  Hunted  btlher  and  thilher,  he  wandered  on  loot 
or  cnaoed  Ttsdessly  in  open  boata  among  tbe  many  barren  isles  ol 
tbe  Scottish  ahDre,eiidunng  tbe  gnaiest  hardibips  with  marvellous 
courage  and  cheerfulness.    Charles,  upon  wiiosc  head  a  reward 

montlo  rdeailesBly  pureued  by  the  tnnqn  and  spies  of  the 
goveiuBient-  Di^uistd  in  female  aitiie  and  aided  by  a  passport 
obtained  by  tbe  devoted  Flora  Macdonald,  lie  passed  ihnnigb 
Shye  and  parted  fiom  his  gallant  conductress  at  Poruec.  To- 
wards the  end  of  July  he  took  refuge  in  tbe  cave  oi  Coitaghoth 
la  tbe  Braes  of  Glcamorislon,  and  in  August  he  joined  Lochiel 
and  Cluny  Macpberson,  with  whom  be  remained  in  hiding  until 
the  news  was  brought  that  two  French  ships  wen  in  waiting 
lor  him  at  Ihe  place  of  his  first  arrival  in  Scotland — LochnanBagb. 
He  embarked  with  ^wed  and  sailed  lor  France,  reaching  the 
little  port  of  Roscofl,  near  Morlaix,  on  tbe  941b  oi  September 
1746.  He  waa  warmly  welcomed  by  Louis  XV.,  and  erelong 
be  was  again  vigorously  intriguing  in  Paria.  and  even  in  Madrid. 
So  f ar  as  political  SHSttDa  was  coacemedi  his  (Sorts  proved 
Iruitlcss,  but  he  became  at  once  the  popuUu  hero  and  idol  ol 
tbe  pei^  of  Palis.  So  eiuaged  was  he  with  his  brother 
Henry's  acceptance  of  a  cardinal's  hat  in  July  1747,  ttiat  he 
deliberately  brake  oS  communication  with  his  father  in  Rome 
{who  had  approved  Ihe  step),  nor  did  he  ever  see  him  again. 
The  enmity  (^  the  British  SDvemmeot  to  Charles  Edward  mado 
peace  with  France  an  hnpcwbility  so  long  as  she  continued  to 
harbour  the  young  prince.  A  condition  uf  tbe  treaty  ol  Ai'.la- 
CbapeUe,  conduded  in  October  174E,  was  that  every  member 
of  the  house  of  Siusrt  should  be  eipeUed  the  Fieach  dominions. 
Chaiits  bad  lorestalkd  the  proclamation  ol  the  treaty  by  an 
indignant  protest  against  iu  Injustice,  and  a  declaration  that  be 
would  not  be  bound  by  its  provi&Lona.  But  lus  indignation  and 
penisltnt  reiuaal  10  comply  with  the  request  that  he  ibould 
voluntarily  leave  Fiance  had  to  be  met  at  last  with  luce:  be 
waa  appr^dided,  inq>risoned  lor  a  week  at  Vincennea,  and  on 
the  ITth  of  D;nzmber  conducted  to  the  French  border.  He 
Jiogeted  at  Avignon;  but  Ike  French,  compelled  to  hard 
neasues  by  ibe  FJiglish,  refused  to  be  satished;  and  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.,  alarmed  by  the  threat  of  a  bombaidracot  of 
Civiia  Vecchia,  advised  the  prince  to  withdraw.  Charia  quietly 
dtsaf^Kared;  lor  years  Eun^  watched  foe  him  in  vain.  It  is 
now  eslablishcd,  almost  with  certainty,  that  he  retumed  to 
the  neighbourhood  ol  Paris;  and  it  is  supposed  that  bil  teai- 
deiKe  was  Lnawn  to  the  French  minlitcis,  wbo,  howevar,  firmly 
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procliimec]  tbelT  ignenacc.  la  1750,  and  igala,  (t  b  thongfat. 
in  i;54,  hE  wu  in  London,  batdiing  lutilc  ploti  tad  liikini  hli 
olety  lai  hu  hop«lEU  ciuw,  Bod  even  nbfuiliig  Ibc  R 
Cilholic  fuLb  in  older  to  further  his  pnliticil  inlerod. 
During  tbe  n«l  ten  yean  of  hii  life  Chirlts  Eilwiuil'i  tUidt 
"         ■■  a  Wilkii»hiw(d.igoi),  whom 


tBion 


n  Houi 


siege  of  Slirliiig)  hii  impctioua  f  retf  uJ  temper,  his  diunken  habits 
ud  detauthEd  life,  could  no  longer  be  con«  Jed.  He  w.ndered 
over  Europe  in  disguise,  alienating  the  friends  and  cnishinfl  (he 
bopa  of  his  party;  and  in  r766,  on  returning  to  Rome  at  the 
dealh  of  his  father,  he  oas  Irealed  by  Pope  Clement  XIll.  with 
cddness,  and  his  title  as  Ueit  to  Ibe  BtiCisli  throne  was  openly 
repudiated  by  all  the  great  Catholic  powers.  It  was  probably 
through  tbe  iafiuence  of  the  French  court,  itOI  intriguing  •.gtinM 
England,  that  the  rainisge  belween  Chutes  (now  self -styled 
count  of  Albany)  And  Princess  Louise  of  Stdberg  was  arranged 
in  1773.  The  union  proved  childlds  and  unhappy,  and  in  17B0 
the  couDtos  fied  for  refuge  from  her  husband's  drunken  violence 
to  a  convent  in  Florence,  wbere  Chailes  bad  been  residing  since 
1774.  Later,  the  countess  of  Albany  Iq.r.)  threw  hersdf  on  the 
ptotection  of  her  brcther-in-law  Henry,  Cardiriat  York,  at  Ronie, 
and  the  formal  separation  between  tEie  iil-roalchcd  pair  was 
finally  brought  about  in  1784,  chiefly  through  the  kind  offices 
of  King  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden.    Charles,  lonely,  iH,  and 

daughter,  Chulotte  Stuart,  the  child  of  Clctnentina  Walkinshaw, 
It  LlCge  in  October  ijij  and  hitherto  neglected  by  the 


PnleTyltr  [i 


le^timi 


it  Albany,  tended  bei  father 
years  at  us  me,  during  wluch  she  contrived  to  reconcile  the  two 
Siuaiibrothen,soihatin  1783  Charles  retarncd  to  Rome,  where 
he  died  in  the  old  Palazao  Muti  on  the  jalh  of  January  i;«8. 
He  was  buried  in  his  brother's  cathedral  church  at  Fraxati,  but 
in  iSi>7  his  remains  were  removed  to  the  OnUe  Yatlcaiie  of 
St  Peter's.  His  daughter  Charlotte  survived  her  father  lets  than 
two  years,  dying  unmarried  at  Bdogna  in  November  1789,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six. 
See  A.  C.  Ewald.  L«i  Hid  Tima  tf  Oa^ta  Sbutrl.  lb  Trnt 
■  ■  -  -  s):  C.  S,  Terry,  L^t  ^  Ik.  r«nc  .Prt(™fcr. 
:ui«  g/  I74i:  ttilk  BMttmPk/  <tf  JacMU  Hulrry  ItSf- 


Cofttemp.  Wriicn,  hi 


(1900)  i  Ear]  Stanhope, 


Geneva,  of  SaluE 
fn  wresting  from 
religious  wars,  a 


BiHory  cf  Entlcai  I1S36}  and  DaUiu  ef  llu  Lait  SliaHt  {1S54) 
Bithup  R.  Forbes,  Til  Lynn  in  J/Mnnai  (1891-1896)1  Audio 
Lang,  PUIUi,  lilt  Spy  (1807),  and  Primt  aiiiei  ZAwd  (1900) 
ft.  Chamben.  Hiilcr,  of  lii  iiiMn  in  Sctlbmd,  Ac,  Ac. 

(H.  M.  V.) 
CRARUt  BMMAinm  I.  (CiSLO  EkanuiIiI  (ijAi-rfijo}, 
duke  of  Savoy,  succeeded  bii  father,  Emmanuel  Philibcrt, 
(n  I  j8o.  He  continued  the  litter'*  pdicy  «i  ptofiting  by  the 
rivalry  of  France  and  Spain  in  order  to  round  off  and  ertend 
his  dominions.  His  three  chief  objects  were  the  conttueat  of 
[onfcrrato.  Saluzao  he  succeeded 
88.  He  intervened  in  the  French 
ght  with  Bern  and  other  Swiai 
[  Henry  UL  of  Franu  in  r  5B9  he 
■ipired  to  the  French  throne  on  the  strength  of  the  claims  iJ  hii 
wife  Calheifne,  sister  of  Henry  of  Navane,  afterwards  Klof 
Henry  IV.  In  1590  he  «eni  an  expedition  to  Provence  in  the 
iBIereata  of  the  Catholic  League,  and  foDawed  It  hhtudf  later, 
but  thepeaceof  1593,  by  irtiich  Henry  of  Navarrems  recognised 
n  king  at  Pnnce,  put  an  end  to  his  ambitloni.  In  tbe  war 
between  Fnmce  and  Spain  Charles  sided  with  the  latter,  with 
*wyinc  inccess.  Fhially,  by  the  peace  of  Lynns  (1601),  he  gave 
up  is  territoriti  beyond  tbe  RhAne,  but  his  possemiDn  of  Saluno 
wai  confirmed.  He  tiow  meditated  a  further  enterprise  against 
GcMv*;  but  fail  attempt  to  eaptoic  (he  tity  by  tmchery  and 
with  the  hdp  Bl  Spain  (the  famous  cicala^)  In  i6ei  failed  com- 
pletely. The  neat  few  years  were  filed  with  negotiatfoni  and 
intrlguei  with  Spain  and  Fnoce  which  did  not  lead  to  any 
particular  result,  but  on  the  death  in  Kit  *  of  Dake  Fnsctseo 
GoiuagB  of  Mantua,  who  was  lord  of  Monfemto,  Charles  Em- 
manuel made  a  locceiiful  out  it  euJ"  on  that  district.    Thia 


anayed  tbe  VeneCiani,  TuKaoy,  tite  bnpil*  (ad  Spaia  avion 
him,  and  be  wu  oUigcd  to  rdiDquiih  his  conqueit-  The 
Spamaids  invaded  (he  dudnr  {rmh  Lmnbudy,  and  although  ite 
duke  was  defeated  several  ihiw*  be  foa^t  bnvrfy,  gained  aome 
succcaei.  and  tbe  leinu  of  tbe  peace  of  i6ia  teft  b^  mote  or 
less  in  (he  ilmta  ipu  unit.  We  leit  find  Charlca  Emmanael 
aspiring  to  Ihe  impenal  crown  In  r6iQ,  but  witluul  social. 
In  163S  be  was  In  alliance  with  Spain  la  the  wara^iwl  Fnocc; 
Ibe  French  invaded  the  duchy,  which,  being  abaBdoaed  tv 
Spain,  wu  overrun  by  their  inniea.  The  duke  taught  desper- 
ately, but  wu  taken  ill  at  Savigtiano  and  died  in  i6jo.  He  tm 
by  his  son  Victor  Amedeo  I.,  wUle  his  third  aoa 
founded  the  line  of  Sivoy-CarigruuHi  fton  which  tbe 
lyal  house  of  Italy  ii  desifended.  Chaila*  Etonaimd 
B  great  reputation  as  a  stateaman  and  warrior,  and 
of  Savoy,  but  he  wu  too  ahifty  and  to- 

See  E.  Ricotli.  SUria  diUa  m 
~  l&s):  T.  Raulich,  .^wnn  at  uoi 

G.  Corti,  Cario  BbbbiiA /.  a 

ibm.  i»94). 

CHABLEI  HAKTBL'  (e.  68S-741),  Fruklih  nler.  wu  a 
natural  ion  of  Pippin  n.,  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  Chilpalda. 
Chariei  wu  baptlied  by  St  Ricohett,  bl^op  of  Roma.  At  the 
death  of  bis  father  in  7 14,  Pippin's  widow  neclnde  claimed  the 
government  in  Aastrsaia  and  Neuslria  in  the  natne  Oi  hociud- 
children,aodhadC^harieilhrownIntapriiaiL  But  the  Neutiiaas 
threw  off  the  AnstBsIan  yoke  and  entered  into  as  eflensive 
alliance  with  the  Frisians  and  Salons.  la  tbe  general  uk^chy 
Charles  succeeded  In  esca|»iig,  defeated  the  Ncustriau  at 
AmbUve,  south  ol  Lifge,  in  716,  and  at  Viney,  aeai  Canbiai,  in 
717. and  forced  them  tocometoterma.  In  Aiatoaia  be  wiestcd 
the  power  from  Plectrude.  and  took  the  title  of  mayor  tt  the 
palace,  thus  prejudidog  the  Intetesli  of  his  nepbewa.  According 
to  tbe  Frankiih  custom  be  pradaiued  a  king  in  Anstiaaia  In  the 
person  of  the  young  Qotaire  IV.,  but  in  reality  Chaila  wu  the 
sde  muter — tbe  entry  in  the  mnali  for  the  year  7T7  being 
"  Carohii  regnan  coeFat."  Once  In  pnmiiilon  of  Auitnsia. 
Chartea  sought  to  citend  his  dominion  over  Neoatria  abo-  la 
7Tg  be  defeated  Ragmfrid,  the  Nemtrian  mayor  of  tlK  palace, 
at  Soiaions,  and  forced  hifn  to  retreat  to  Angem.  Bi^enfnd 
died  In  7jt,  and  from  that  time  Chides  had  no  conqietitBr  i> 
the  western  kingdom.  He  obl^ed  tbe  inhatf  tanti  of  Buiguidr 
totubmit,  and  disposed  of  the  Borguadiaa  bhboptka  and  comrt- 
shlps  to  hi*  Unia.  In  Aquitaine  Duke  Odo  (Eudes)  earnimul 
independent  authority,  but  in  7Tg  Charles  forced  1^  ta  recognhc 
the  niieiainty  of  northein  Pnnce,  at  leut  nominally.  Afli« 
tbe  alliance  between  Charlie  and  Odo  on  the  field  of  Poitim, 
tbe  mayor  cA  tbe  palace  left  Aquitaine  to  Ode's  aon  Himald, 
who  paid  homage  to  him.  Besides  stablBhing  a  certain  unity 
In  Gaul,  Chaiies  uved  it  from  a  very  great  peril,  la  yii  lb* 
Anba  tod  conquered  Spain.    In  yioth^maudtliePyRaees. 


gotlis,aiuladvaaced(iabuL  Tly  hiiiahh  iiiilif^  ObiiiiiiinliJ 
in  tiTeatnig  their  pTOgrtw  <or  aeme  yeaa;  bat  a  new  vall,  Abdtn 
Rahman,  a  member  of  an  extremely  fanatical  sect,  roaiDcd  the 
attack,  reached  Pnjtien,  and  advanced  on  Toara.  the  holy  towa 
of  Caul.  In  October  7J1— just  loc  ytan  alter  the  death  ol 
Hihomet — Chades  gained  a  brilliant  vlctofy  ervBi  Abdar 
Rahaian,  who  wu  oJled  back  to  Africa  by  tbe  revoba  of  the 
Berbers  lad  had  to  give  vf  the  111111^  1U>  wia  tbe  but  ol 
fan  victoy  Cbailes 


NarbooBC  <737),  he  diitniycd  the  la 
Btaien  asd  MagBdonae,  and  set  fin  to  tbe  aiq>UtbeBtn  at 
NImci.  He  ubdoed  aiw  tbe  Gcrauik  tribcsi  lanezed  Frimi. 
where  ChtialiBnity  waa  begjiming  to  make  prvgiaa;  pat  aa  end 
to  the  durhy  of  Alemannia;  intervened  in  the  intetDal  daiB 
of  Ibe  dokci  of  Bavariai  made  eapeditioaa  into  Samny;  aad 
]j8  compelled  some  of  the  Saxoa  tdbei  to  pay  him  tittiiatc. 


<Ot"Tte» 


CHARLESTON 


•ilcmpt  u  TKaadHitloD  bttum  ttas  papacj'  mi  tbc  Fnokt. 
Pc^  ningnrjr  ITI .  iii«Mf«i1  hj  Tim  Inmhirih.  tmnttrt  thu  iM 
of  CharlB  (jjg),  MM  Um  k  dqmtatiMi  iiitk  the  k«)F>  af  the 
Hair  SepoliiM  ud  the  ctadBi  at  St  Paur,  ud  afleicd  IB  tnak 
with  the  CBpcm  *Bd  CoMUMiiMipk,  end  to  give  Chulea  the 
Rdhbh  onndste  (at  •  ^oiMm  tin^ireHrft  nct^nt  it  Jtwiw 
»«»(*fBWC*Vi(tMiKwif).  Thii  prnpoeil,  thcHigh  niwurfTMliil, 
wu  the  itutiDC-fiolBl  ol  a  new  ptpel  policy.  Sin  the  dnth  of 
TtraxMch  IV.  In        


•dNeaul*, 

BuigiuHtr  and  Pmnoca.  Shortly  alter  tUi  divirioo  «i  the 
kingdooi  Chafki  diad  at  Qoieny  on  the  tind  «<  Octobei  741, 
and  mt  huied  at  St  Denb.  IV  chaiacten  of  Ctiatlei  Mane] 
and  hia  fraiwfaon  Chaikmasne  aBa  many  itriUng  poinu  of 
memhtoee.  Both  were  men  of  eounie  end  ecUviiy,  and  the 
two  men  are  often  amfoeed  En  the  lAoiteiu  it  talt. 

See  T.  Bnvi^.  /aJIfMcto  d.  Mill.  Rttiki,  714-74!;  iit  Xiil 
Kari  MtrMs  oSptit.  IM9):  *■  *  » "  "  "- ' "-'—  "^ 


(  Beuip»(.  "  5ur  la  ip^iatio 

•'.) 
a  dty  and  tbe  county^eat  of  Cola  anisty, 
miaoh,  D.S.A.,  la  the  E.  part  of  ttie  Male,  about  45  m,  W. 
of  Tena  Hants,  Indiana.  Pop.  (iqco)  sOS;  (iqio)  5BG4.  It 
h  semS  by  the  CleTdaiid,  Cipcinnati,  Chicago  &  S(  Lonii,  and 
the  Toledo.  St  Louii  ft  Weatein  nilwayi.  and  by  interaiban 
electijc  Ifnea.  It  fa  the  leat  of  tbc  Easlcri  Illiiiiiii  itate  norma] 
■cbool  (opoMd  En  iSm).  "^he  dty  is  lilqaled  ia  u  imponut 
btoom-com  lairinf  dlMikt,  and  bat  braoiD  fictoria,  a  tiie 
factory  and  plmlnc  rnEDa.  The  lAter-winki  ue  owned  and 
opcfatcd  hf  the  mnnidpality.  Ouikaton  was  aetUed  about 
rSjs,  WM  jncolponled  En  tSjQ,  and  wa  Teincoiponted  in  lUj. 
One  of  the  Uncoln-Dou^ai  debatei  was  held  here  in  iBjB. 

CTASIBTOl,  the  laigrat  dty  of  South  Carolina,  U.S.A., 
the  connty^eat  of  Charleiton  connty,  a  port  (d  entry,  and  an 
Important  South  Atlantic  leaport,  on  1  nanov  pcnlniula 
fonned  by  the  Coopei  dver  oo  the  B,  and  the  Ashley  00  the  W. 
and  S.W,,  and  within  sigbl  of  the  ocean  aboat  ;  »-  diitant. 
Pop.  (iB(id)  s4,9Si;  (1900)  ss,8oT,of  whom  31,5"  were  of  negro 
descent  and  1591  were  lanign-bom;  (1910  conua)  s8,Sjj. 
II  iaeerved  by  the  Atlantic  Coatt  line  and  theSoutEwm  railwayi^ 
the  Clyde  Steamaliip  Line  to  New  York,  Boston  and  Jackson- 
ville, the  Baltimore  ft  Carolina  Steamahip  Co.  to  Baltimore  and 
GeoTgetown,  andatirancb  of  the  North  German lioyd  Steamship 


Co., 


to  the  So 


■t*ia:  then  are  fTeight  boat  linea  to  port!  in  the  We*t  Indlca, 
Central  America  and  other  loreign  Gountrica. 

The  dty  extenda  over  3.76  aq.  m.  of  Huface,  nuvheie  naing 

water  front.  In  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  on  a  small  iiland 
sear  ila  entrance,  is  the  famous  Fort  Sumter;  a  little  to  the 
DortlHasl,  on  Sullivan's  bland,  ii  the  scarcely  lesa  historic 
Fort  Uoulliie,  as  well  as  eitensive  modem  fortfGcations;  on 
Jamea  Island,  oppoaite,  is  Fort  Jidmaon,  now  the  United  Stalel 
Quarantine  Station,  and  farther  up,  on  the  bther  islands,  an 
Fort  Ril^ey  and  Castle  FInckncy  (now  the  United  SUles  buoy 


d  from 
mmJ  public  buildings  aee 


It  ol  these 


lailesi 


The  St 


are  shaded  with  the  live  oak  and  the  Undoi,  and  are  ornamented 
with  the  palnetio;  and  the  quaint  spcdmcns  of  colonial  archl- 
piUared  portkoes,  spadoos  veiandaa— both 


the  ineM  n , 

East  BtOety  and  South  Bittay,  va  Meeting  Sinct  bdsw 
Broad,  on  Legart  Street,  on  Broad  Street  and  on  Rulledge 
AmnetothewtitofKlng.  At  the  aootlheaal  cutDcr  of  Bnad 
and  Meetmg  itieela  b  Saint  BUdaefs  (bnllt  In  I7j>-i76i), 
the  oldest  church  edttoein  ttadty,  and  a  inaapedmeB  (ii  odoBial 
rrrlfiiastical  archltectnre;  in  in  Mwer  ia  an  excellent  duma 
of  ci^t  bella.  Beneath  Iht  veatiy  noa  Ha  the  taaaini  of 
Cbarlca  Cotesworth  FlDckDey.  and  in  the  dnuchyard  am  tite 
gnvti  b1  John  Rudedge,  Jane*  Loaii  Petlpo  (i789'iM3),  ud 
Robert  Yonng  Hayne.  At  the  InteiwclioD  of  the  same  streets 
are  alio  the  maaalve  United  States  poet  office  buQding  (Ilahan 

honae.  the  dty  hall  and  WaaUngton  Squaie— In  which  stand  a 
itatue  ol  WiUiani  PitI  (one  arm  el  which  was  bicken  ofi  by  a 
cannon  shot  during  the  Brltltb  bombardment  in  1780),  and  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Tlmrod  (1819-1867)1  the 
poet.  At  the  foot  dI  Bnjad  Street  Is  tbe  ColoniaJ  Eichange 
in  ^ich  the  South  CanUna  convention  organliad  a  new  govern- 
ment during  the  War  of  Independence;  and  at  tbe  foot  of 
Market  Street  is  the  laiga  nodem  ciBlom  house  of  idiite  marble, 
btdt  In  the  Roman-Cointhlaa  at^  Safait  Philip's  church, 
with  admirable  arcUucunal  pnputioot,  has  a  stcicple  ncariy 
900  ft.  in  hef  ghi,  (com  sAicha  beaom  light  lUixa  (or  the  guidance 
ol  marinen  (ar  out  at  sea.  In  the  wot  cetoeleiy  of  this  church 
are  the  tombs  of  John  C.  Calboun,  and  of  Robert  James  Tumhull 
(<775'>8j3)i  who  wa«  pmninent  locally  •*  a  nuUifier  and  ondet 
the  name  of  "  Brutus  "  wrote  ably  on  beball  ol  nuHifialion. 
free  trade  and  sute'a  righla.  The  French  Protestant  Church, 
thou^  small,  is  an  attractive  tpedraen  of  Gothic  architrctore; 
and  the  Unitarian,  which  is  in  the  Perpoidlcular  style  and  ta 
modelled  alter  the  chapd  of  Edward  VI.  In  Westminster,  has 
a  beautiful  fu.tracery  ceiling. 

01  the  lew  amall  dty  squsres,  gardens  or  parks,  the  White 
Point  Garden  at  the  tower  end  of  the  pesuBsn^  is  most  frequented ; 
it  is  shaded  with  beautiful  live  oaks,  is  adorned  with  palmettoea 
and  eonuoanda  a  £na  view  of  the  harbour.  About  li  m.  north 
of  this  on  Meeting  Street  is  Marion  Square,  with  a  tall  graceful 
nwBument  10  the  memory  of  John  C.  Csiboun  on  tbe  south 
side,  and  the  South  CaroUua  Military  Academy  along  tbe  north 
border.  The  largest  park  in  Chariaton  it  Hanpton  Park, 
named  hi  henoor  of  Ceneial  Wade  Hampton.  It  is  situated  in 
the  n<s<h-west  pari  of  the  dty  and  la  beautifully  laid  out.  The 
Isle  ol  Falms,  10  tbe  north  of  Sullivan's  Island,  has  a  large 
pavilion  and  a  wide  sandy  beach  with  a  fine  surf  for  bathing, 
and  is  the  moat  popular  reaort  for  TisiioTft.  The  Magnolia 
Gardens  are  about  A  ra.  up  tbe  Ashley.  Twenty-two  mDei 
beyond  is  the  town  of  SununerviOe  (pop.  in  1900,  1410),  s 
health  reaort  in  the  pine  lands,  with  one  o(  the  Uigest  tea  f  anna 
In  the  country.  MagnoUa  Cemetery,  the  principal  bnrial-place, 
i*  a  short  distanoe  north  of  the  dty  limit*;  In  ii  are  the  gravm 
ol  William  Washington  (1731-iSia)  and  Hugh  Swinton  Legart. 
Chailesun  was  the  home  of  the  ^nckneyi,  the  Rutledges,  the 
Gadidens,  the  Laureosea,  and,  in  a  later  generation,  of  W.  G. 
'  '  of  the  early  todal  orpniaatlon  of  the  brilliant 
■     ~   Cedli*  Society,  6rat  formed  in 

of  public  adiools.    ¥on- 

s  is  the  coOfge  of  Charies- 

1  1791,  and  opened  in  ijiio; 


CHARLESTON 


)d  by  the  dty  unl  by  fniidi  of  iU  an,  miki  high 
vithin  Ihe  itile,  uid  hii  a  Luge  and  veU-eqaJ[^wd  muic 
nfttunJhiitory,  protubly  founded  unrlyu  1777  uid  tiuis 
10  the  cstkge  in  iSjo.    Hen,  too,  ire  llie  Medial  CoUege  of 

pharmacy;  the  South  CaiuJioa  Mitiljuy  Academy  (opened  Ie 
1B41),  which  ti  a  bnich  of  Ihe  Uniieniiy  of  South  Carolina; 
the  Forlei  Uihtajy  Acvlcmy  (Piolettuil  Epiicopiil),  the 
Coofedenlc  bpoc  tchocl  It*  ywat  wamoi,  the  ChaHalOD 
VjuvcAity  Schod,  and  the  Avery  Nontia]  Ituiitute  (CoogngH- 
lioDaliat)  for  coJourcd  atudeou.  In  the  ChaikstOQ  Hhtary 
(about  is,ooo  vtdumetj,  founded  in  174&,  are  important  coliec- 
tioiu  of  nn  bookj  and  manusaipti;  tlie  noma  of  the  South 
Canlina  HistDiical  Society  ace  in  the  lame  building.  Tbe 
CharleaiDD  Nati  ami  Ciww,  published  £in  aa  Ihe  Ciww  in 
itojandcomhiiMdinth  tbeI>BtfyA'(«i<iMs)iniS7i,ia«KDf 
the  most  influential  new^wpcn  in  the  South.  The  chaiitabh 
initituliona  of  the  dty  include  tbe  Bopec  ho^tal.  the  Olailes 
ton  Oiphan  Asylum  (fouDded  In  1701),  the  William  Eutton 
home  toi  the  aged,  and  a  borne  for  tbe  widom  <A  Canfedenli 


In  1873  the  United  SutagavemmencbetaD  tbe 

of  jeltiea  to  lemove  Ibc  bu  at  the  entana  to  CharieatoB  harbour, 
nhich  was  otbetwiac  detfi  and  ^ladoua  and  well  pratecud,  and 
by  means  of  these  jetties  tbe  hai  has  been  so  fai  removed  as  to 
admi  t  vwieli  drawing  about  3s  ft.  of  mter.  Tbe  result  has  been 
Dot  only  the  pnHnotioD  of  tbe  dty'i  commerce,  bnt  the  removal 
of  the  United  Slate!  naval  atation  and  navy  y>cd  fn>m  Port 
Roy*)  to  whM  <ra*  ionntriy  Cbicoia  Park  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the 
Cooper  rjvci,  >  abort  dist«ace  above  the  city  limits,  llie  dty'ii 
commerce  consista  largely  in  the  eiport  of  eolton,'  rice,  (otil- 
iien,  fruiU,  lumber  and  naval  stoTcl;  the  value  of  its  eiporu, 
Iio,754,oooinig97,  d«iea»edioti,i96,s!«6in  1907(13,164,080 
iB  i«oe),  while  that  of  the  import  trade  (ti,i!s,tS3  in  iSgj) 
incieased  to  t3,S40,sSs  in  i»o7  (tj,3i],644  Id  i«o9).  Tbe 
piiodpal  ItuliBtries  are  the  preparation  of  fertili/en — laigdy 
from  the  utenaive  beds  of  phosphate  rodt  alapg  tbe  b&nks  of 
the  Ashley  livei  aod  fiom  cotton-seed  meal — cotton  con^iieuing. 
lit*  clMaing,  canning  oyiim,  Ituits  snd  vegetables,  and  the 
manufacture  of  coltno  bagging,  <A  lumber,  of  cooperage  goods, 
dothing  and  cairiaps  and  uragoaa.  Between  1S80  and  l^o 
the  LndiBtiial  development  of  the  dty  wai  veiy  T^>id,  the 
minufictuies  in  1890  showing  an  inotase  of  ug-C%  over  those 
of  iSto;  the  iDcreaie  between  iSgo  and  19»  was  only  6->%. 
In  1900  tbe  total  value  of  the  dty's  m»»ulactuies,  16-3% 
{m  value)  of  the  product  of  tbe  entin  atate,  was  S9,j6)  JB7,  the 
valusol  the  feitiiiier  product  alone,  much  tbe  owet  impotta«, 
being  (3,697  ,oto,< 

Hutary,— Tlie  first  En^iah  settlement  in  South  Cuolina, 
cfltablisbed  at  Albemarle  Point  on  tbe  vest  bank  of  tbe  Ashley 
riveiia  1670,  was  named  Charles  Tovn  in  honour  of  Charles  IL 
The  locatioQ  proving  undesirable,  a  pew  Charie*  Town  on  Ihe 
site  of  tbe  proenl  dty  whs  begun  shout  1679,  and  Ihe  seat  of 
BOvemnieBt  was  lemoved  to  it  in  i6«o.  Tbe  name  Ourle*  Town 
became  Charlestownaboilt  i7igandCharlestonini7gj.  Among 
the  caily  sclllert  veie  Frigl'^h  Churchmen,  New  Eugland 
Congi^aliDnaliiLs,  Scotch  and  Irish  Piesbytedans,  Dulth  and 
Geimsn  LutberaDS.  nuguenota  (especially  in  ilUo-i6Sa|  from 
France  and  Switicrland,  and  a  few  (juakcrsj  later  tbe  FtehcIi 
element  of  the  popuktioa  was  augmented  by  aetllen  fiwa 
Acadia  (1755)  and  ftoin  Saa  Domingo  (1793).  Although  it 
vxia  becuae  the  Urged  and  tbe  wealthiest  acttlement  south  of 
Philadelphia,  Charleston  did  not  receive  a  f^^ft^i  uAIil  17&3, 


iDbrame 


p  Important  articV  in  Charln- 
■ ly  ai    1747-     Al   the 


ly  by  New  Orhau  and  New  York 

that«ri9i»(»6,oo7,o»4)  AowinganfuenMeof  s-tV,  ow 
■spa,  (IS.TIMI5)'  In  >90S  ibe  (fsetoiy)  Itnilieer  pi 
<3wjsatea  «*  (■,39i.Bsa,  sdudi  nmieued  men  thai 
the  (factory)  fvtlUier  pndiia  d  it*  whole  sate. 


and  did  not  have  ei 

aiic9  were  passed  by  Ibe  pi  ^         .  .       .    . 

partly  by  pnviscUI  offidab  and  pailJy  Vl  the  church  wi 

It  wu,  however,  tbe  political  and  todal  cenln  of  the  piminct, 

bdug  not  only  the  headqaiiten  at  the  govenwr,  couDdl  and 

colonial  oSdab,  but  tlM  Ibe  only  pUca  U  which  contls  of 

justice  were  held  until  the  anaplsint*  ol  the  Up  Country  people 

Ameiican  War  of  Indepcedence  it  continited  to  be  the  ca(nl*l 
of  South  Caioiiu  until  1790.     Tlie^bartB  of  1783,  (bou^ 

frequently  amended  and  alti  ~ 

"aJdfnaan"  si^xneded  tl: 

"  wardens."    Tbe  dty  vai  the  heart  <A  tbe 

ment  ti  1831-1833^  and  bi  St  Aodiew's  Hall,  in  Bned  Street, 

on  the  soth  of  I>ectDibei  1S60,  a  conventian  csJlcd  tv  tk  stale 

legislature  passed  an  ordinance  d.  eeccvion  from  the  UoioB. 

Charleston  bss  several  linus  been  attacked  by  n**>l  loRa 
and  haa  auSered  from  many  ttomis.  Hnnicue  ind  tridtmlc 
together  devastated  the  town  both  in  169}  and  in  1854;  ibc 
older  and  more  thickly  settled  part  of  the  town  was  burnl  in 
1740,  and  a  huixlcane  did  great  damage  in  i7Si.  In  1706, 
during  ilie  War  of  the  Spanish  SuccfsaioB,  a  oombised  Beet  c< 
Spanish  and  French  under  Captain  Le  FeboniB  waa  repulaol 
\rf  the  fotces  of  Govenwr  Nathaniel  Johason  (d.  tjij)  and 
Cidonel  WiUiam  Rbeit  (i«66-i7ji).  Duing  tbe  War  of  Ink- 
pcndence  Charleston  willutood  Ihe  attack  of  Sir  Peter  Parfcei 
and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  1776,  and  that  of  General  Angnsti* 
Ptevoat  in  1 779,  but  ahotly  afterwards  became  the  objective 
of  a  mote  lormldaUe  atUck  by  Sir  Heniy  CUntoo,  Ihe 
aumnandet-in<bief  of  the  Biitish  fcices  in  Amerioi.  In  the 
lata  years  of  the  contat  the  British  turned  Ihdi  altcDtion  to 
tbe  reduction  of  the  cr^oniea  in  tbe  souili,  and  the  prominent 
point  ainl  best  base  of  operatiooa  in  that  section  was  the  dty 
of  Charleston,  which  was  occupied  in  tbe  latter  part  of  1779 
by  an  Americui  force  under  General  Ben>amin  iJiww^>w  In 
December  of  that  year  Sir  Henry  Clinton  embacked  from  New 
York  with  8000  Biitish  troops  and  proceeded  to  invest  Charleston 
by  land-  He  cDtiBDcfacd  bimseli  west  of  Ibe  dty  between  the 
Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers,  which  bound  it  «iilh  and  loath,  and 
Ihui  hemmed  Lincoln  in  a  ad-it-tac.  Tbe  UlKt  made  tbe  mis- 
take of  attempting  to  defend  the  city  with  an  inleriot  force. 
Delays  had  occurred  in  Ihe  British  operations  and  Clinton  was 
not  piqMred  to  suramoD  the  Americans  to  surrender  until  the 
lOIh  of  April  i/flo.  LintJjln  refused,  and  Clinton  advanced  hi^ 
trenches  to  the  third  patallel,  [eoderiBg  bis  enoay's  works 
untenable.  On  the  rilh  of  May  Linodn  cspitulaled.  Abeol 
leoo  American  Continentals  were  nude  prisoners,  and  «a  equal 
number  of  militia  and  amudcitlrens.  This  success  was  regarded 
by  the  BriUsb  aa  an  ofiset  against  tbe  loss  of  Burgoyne's  army 
in  177;,  and  Chaileslon  at  once  became  the  biBC  of  active 
operations  in  tbe  Catoliuaa,  which  Clinton  left  Comwallis  to 
conduct.  Thenceforward  Charleston  was  under  military  rule 
until  evacuated  by  the  BiiLish  on  tbe  141b  of  December  r7S2. 

The  bombardnKDt  and  capture  of  Folt  Sumter  {gairtaoneil 
by  Federal  troops]  by  the  South  CaroUpians,  on  the  nth  and 
13th  of  Apnl  i36i,  muked  Ihe  actual  bcgimiing  of  tbe  AmericsB 
Civil  War.  From  i£i:  onwards  CbailHton  was  nore  «  lean 
under  siege  by  the  Federal  naval  and  militaiy  forces  until  ]86p 
The  Confederates  repulsed  a  naval  attack  made  by  the  Federal* 
under  Admiral  S.  F.  Du  Pont  in  April  1363,  and  a  land  attack 
under  General  Q.  A.  Gllbnote  In  June  *£  tba  same  year.  Tluy 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  Ihe  dty  on  the  ijtb  o(  Febnuiy 
1865,  after  having  burned  a  considciable  amount  of  cotton  and 
olheraupplics  to  prevent  than  from  falling  Into  the  bands oltlM 
enemy.  After  the  CivS  War  Ihe  wealth  and  tbe  populatkift 
steadily  increased,  in  spite  of  tbe  destruction  wrought  by  tbe 
earthquake  of  jiit  August  i£8&  (see  £uTII<)uaiE).  In  that 
catastrophe  37  pcisons  were  killed,  many  mote  were  injured 
and  died  subaequenlly.  00%  of  the  huildin^  were  Injured,  and 
than  tj,ooo/)oo  was  dcatioycd. 


CHAllLESTraJ— CHAM-EVniE 
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to  tll(  IM  of  JUBC  1901, 

callHl  tlw  atUDtka  of  invalon  to  the  ittcmra  ol  the  dty  «ad 

priaied  |i60tDoo  to  auke  good  the  defidt. 

Modi  Inrwinstion  canrrmiiiE  ChirlMDii  miy  be  abttinei  in  A.  S, 
Salley'»«  OwidiaMjaulBnailSlilUkiifaarttslim  (ChulMon.  I9D]). 
■odinMn  StJulicaR^viiiel'i  Cbu^uMn;  Tin Ploa amd tiu  fteilt 
(N™  Yoik,  1»6).  Tl*  h«'  hiitoiy  •:(  Ch.ri™ioii  i.  WiUiini  A. 
Courteiur'l  OaiUilen,  S.C:  Til  Ccnlmnial  k/  /uprf^iiliM 
(Ctiarlmtoo,  1*84).  Tbm  Uld^BSOod  tliMcli  byVilMSnawdcn  io 
U p.  PdwrlTiHuttnc T)miii}llnSfmatntSaui(Ntw^mk. i««). 


yatf-fl. 


iBSfi.     SccakoSc 


uctbyCaHWcKlnkyiathe  CAoriuMi 


CBABUnON,  the  apital  of  WcU  Viigmit,  U^X,  ud  the 
counly-«at  of  Kuuvhi  county,  iftuated  near  the  ontn  oC  the 
■tfttc.  on  the  N.  bulk  cJ  the  Katuwli^  livci,  at  the  mouth  si 
the  Elk  river,  iboui  100  m.  E.  of  Cinciuuli,  OUo,  and  ihont 
Ijn  m,  S.W.  o£  Whedins.  Pop.  (1590)  674"!  (1900)  11,099, 
ut  whom  1787  «?R  ocgroes,  aiu  35J  vcre  foni^-boni;  (1910 
cnBus)  97,996^  It  b  KTVcd  by  the  Cheaapcake  A  Obio,  the 
Toledo  ft  Oliio  Ceacral,  the  Coal  ft  Coke,  aad  the  Eaaawha  ft 
Weit  Vitgiilia  (39  m.  to  Blatdey)  ailways,  and  by  aeveial  rivn 
timtuportatioil  lineaoD  the  Kanawha  liver  (navigablt  throughout 
tbe  ytu  by  uieana  of  movable  loduj  conoecting  with  Ohio  and 
MiaiiBippi  livn  ports.  'Hie  dty  ii  aitiactivcly  built  oo  high 
levd  land,  above  the  river;  In  addition  to  a  fine  customi  house, 
court  bouse  and  hi^  achool,  it  contaim  the  West  Viigiiua  itate 
capItol,  CRCted  hi  iE>&>.  The  libmiei  Include  the  atatc  law 
libiary,  with  14,000  volumea  in  190S,  and  tita  libraiy  erf  the 
state  D^situent  of  Archiva  and  tUAory,  with  about  11,000 
volinnes.  Chadaun  ii  in  the  midit  of  a  region  lich  in  hita- 
■ilnous  coal,  tho  ahipment  trf  which  by  river  and  nil  constitutes 
ODle  of  its  principal  induitnea.  Oil  wcUs  in  the  vicinity  also 
farniih  an  importaAt  [godgcl  for  eiport,  and  there  arc  iron  and 
salt  inlnea  near.  An  tmfle  tapfiy  of  natural  gas  is  atilikcd  by 
it*  manufactiuing  eslabliihments;  aod  among  iu  msjiulactuiEB 
tie  axes,  lumber,  fcnuidry  and  machine  sliop  prodocla,  furniture, 
boilers,  woollengoodii^asanddiQnicalfirt-aigines.  Tbevalue 
of  the  city's  factory  products  incRaacdiroEkli,ifii,fiij  in  1900 

tbsn  that  of  any  oilur  dty  (with  8cx»  or  mon  bhabllaiiU] 
in  ifxe  state  during  this  period  The  first  pennaneut  while 
settlement  at  Charleston  was  made  soon  after  the  doae  of  the 
War  of  Independence;  it  waa  onie  of  the  places  through  which 
the  streams  of  immlgnnti  ontcrod  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  il 
became  of  considerable  importance  as  a  ceittn  of  transfer  and 
shipment,  but  it  waa  not  until  the  development  of  the  coal- 
mining r^kn  that  it  became  induilriallyiraportaol.  Charlest» 
was  incorporated  in  1794,  and  waa  durteted  as  a  dty  in  iS;d. 
Since  the  latter  year  it  has  been  the  seat  ol  gavenuDcnt  of  Weit 
Virginia,  with  the  exceptioo  ol  the  de<ade  1S7J--1S8S,  when 
Wheeling  was  the  capiiaL 

CHARLEnOWH,  formerly  a  iqianto  dty  of  Middlesex 
osanty,  Massachusetts,  I1.S.A.,  but  aiscc  1874  s  part  of  the  dty 
of  Boslnn,  with  which  it  had  long  before  been  lo  many  lapects 
practically  one.  It  is  situated  on  1  imaQ  peoiosuta  as  BotioD 
bubour,  between  the  mouths  id  the  kf  yilic  «ad  Charts  riven; 
Uie  first  bridge  acroM  the  Cborlca,  built  in  1786,  coBaecied 
ChailestowD  and  Boston.  A  United  States  navy  yard  (iSoo), 
occqpyiog  about  87  acres,  and  the  Massachusetts  state  pri&oo 
{lias)  ate  here;  the  old  buiylnrgiound  contains  the  grave  of 
Joha  Hirvaid  and  that  of  Tbomai  Beecher.  the  first  AmericSB 
mcmbfv  of  the  famous  Beedjer  latnily;  and  there  is  a  soldiers' 
and  uilors'  monument  (1S77),  designed  by  Martin  MUmore- 
Charlestown  was  founded  in  1618  or  1639,  bdng  the  oldest  part 
of  Bolton,  and  soon  rooe  into  importance;  It  waa  organised 
as  a.  township  in  t6jo,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1847. 
WiLhin  its  linuls  was  fought,  on  the  17th  of  June  177;,  the  battle 
of  Hunker  Hill  («.(.),  when  Chatlestomi  waa  shnost  complelely 
destroyed  by  tlie  British.  The  Bunker  Hill  Monument  com- 
memorates the  battle;  and  the  navy  yard  al  Moulton'i  Point 
was  the  landing-place  of  the  attaddng  British  troops.  Little 
vu  done  lowud  the  icbuUding  of  ChadesIo«n  until  17S3. 


The  aiginsl  tenkoiy  of  the  townsUp  «ai  very  Urge,  and  from 
parts  of  it  were  tinted  WidHim  <  1649),  UaMen  ( 1649) ,  Stoneham 

(iTij),  and  SonerviUe  (iS4>);  otbet  pajrta  weic  aimeied  to 

~ sod  to  Afbogtoa.    S.  F.  B.  Hone,  Ibe 

Idesiaph,  was  botn  here;  snd  Chariei- 
' 'omeof  Nalhinid  Goiham(r738- 

....  if  the  Concinenlal  Congnu  in  1781-1783  and 

17SJ-178;,  and  its  president  In  ■786;  and  was  the  home  of 
Loammi  Baldwin  (1780-1838),  a  weU-known  civil  enginear;  of 
Samuel  Deitec  (1761-1816),  an  eminsil  lawyer,  secretary  of 
vat  and  for  a  short  time  secietuy  of  the  treasaiy  in  the  tnblnet 
of  Pceudent  John  Adana;  and  ol  Oliver  HnMen  (i76j~i8ji},  a 
composer  of  bynm-iunes,  induding  "  Coronation." 

See  R.   Frolhifighatn,  Ritltry  efChai{tUiim  (Baaton,  184;), 

r77J-I%7  (BwI<in,'l8S8j':  and  TimoLhy  T.  ^wyer,  CM  CtorJdteli 
(1901). 

CHARLKT,  laCOUl  TODSSAIMT  (i79>-iB4S)>  French  de- 
signer and  painter,  moie  especially  of  inililary  subjects,  was 
bora  In  Paris  on  the  loth  of  December  t)Q>-  Hewat  the  loaof  a 
dragoon  in  the  Bepubljean  atmy,  whose  death  In  the  noJa  left 
the  widow  and  cffphan  In  very  poor  drcumstanctt.  M»i<»*n^ 
Chailei,  however,  a  woman  ol  determined  ijiat  and  u  eattetne 
NepaleDoisl,  managed  to  give  her  boy  a  moderate  edocatiaa  at 
the  Lycte  Napoleon,  and  was  repaid  by  his  lildong  afiectioii- 
Hii  fiisi  ecgployment  was  in  a  Pajisiaii  mairic,  where  be  bad  to 
register  rccmiu:  he  served  in  the  National  (juard  la  1814. 
fou^C  bravely  at  the  Bairttce  de  Clkby,  and,  being  tbns  un- 
accept^le  to  (he  Bourbon  party,  was  distnissed  from  the  maitie 
In  i8i(>.  He  then,  havingiiDBi  *  very  eady  age  bad  a  pinpciuity 
for  drawing,  enlend  the  atelie  of  the  distinguished  painter 
Baron  Ctoa,  and  soon  began  IsstdDg  the  fint  of  those  Glhogrepbed 
designs  which  eventually  bnnght  him  renown-    Hb  **  Grenadier 

rend  pas  "  (a  funousphraa  frequently  atlrihoted  to  Csmbrowie, 

but  which  he  flfvcr  uttered,  and  i^di  cannot,  periiaps,  be  traced 
farther  than  to  this  hthograph  by  Charlet),  wis  puticulsdy 
popular,  ll  was  only  towards  i8as,  however,  that  he  begat  to 
be  successful  in  a  professiona]  sense.  Lithogr^ths  (about  aooo 
altogether),  water-cdoun.  sqHS-drawings,  numerous  oil  sketches^ 
and  a  few  etdiiogB  followed  one  another  rapidly;  there  were 
also  three  eahibitcd  oil  picture^  the  first  of  which  wsa  especially 
admiied—" Episode  in  the  Campaign  <A  Russia"  (1836),  (he 
"  Passage  ol  the  Rhine  by  Moresu  "  (1837). "  Wounded  SiMlers 
Halting  in  a  Ravine  "  (1843),  Besides  the  mihtary  subjects  in 
whidi  be  peodiarly  delighted,  and  which  found  an  eiKrge(ic 
response  In  the  popular  heart,  and  kopl  alive  a  feeling  of  regret 
fot  the  recent  past  cd  (he  French  aaiiao  and  discoii(ent  with 
the  pnxeni, — a  feeling  which  Increased  upon  the  artist  himself 
towards  the  close  of  his  career, — Chariet  desired  many  subjects 
of  town  life  and  peasant  life,  the  ways  of  dnldren,  &c.  with  much 
wit  and  whim  in  the  descdptive  mottoes.  Cue  of  tho  most 
famous  sets  is  the  "  ViedvUe,  pi^tique.  e(  militaire  du  Caporal 
Valentin,"  so  lithographs,  dating  fraa  1S3S  to  134).  In  1838 
his  health  began  to  fail  owing  to  an  affection  of  the  dieiL  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  jQth  of  October  iSt5.  Chariet  was  ao  un- 
CDBUDOnly  uU  man,  with  an  eipiesiive  face,  banleruig  sDd  good 
naturcd;  his  character  correqionded,  full  of  boyish  fna  and 
high  spirits,  with  manly  itidependence,  and  a  vein  of  rell^us 
feeling,  and  he' was  a  hearty  favourite  among'hia  intimata,  (me 
of  whom  was  the  painter  Giricault.    Charlet  matiied in  i3H.snd 

A  hfe  d  Charlet  was  published  in  1856  by  a  military  friend,  Dela 
Combe.  (W.  U.  R.) 

CHARLEVIUK  a  town  of  uorth-casteiD  France,  In  the 
dcpartmsit  of  Ardennes,  151  m.  K.£.  of  Paris  on  the  Eastern 
railway.  Fop.  (1906)  19,693.  Cbarleville  Is  (itnatcd  within 
a  bend  of  the  Meuse  on  Its  left  bank,  opposite  M6a«ces,  with 
which  It  Is  united  by  a  suspension  bridge.  The  town  was  founded 
In  1606  by  ClKria  III.  (Gonsaga),  duke  of  Nevers,  slterwards 
diAe  of  Msnlua,  and  is  tald  out  on  a  uniform  plarL  Its  cenlnl 
and  most  interesting  portion  is  the  Place  Ducale,  a  large  stjuare 
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CHARLEVOIX— CHARLOTTESVILLE 


■urTDoiided  bf  gU  bdOies  wttH  lij^[4tclicd  nnli,  tbe  porcha 


biuldinfl  date  httm  tbc  £9tli  cenluiy.  Aa  old  mill,  ituidiiig  on 
thEbuk'of  the  river,  data  from  tbe  eariy  jtmim  of  the 
tOKi'i  ainace.  On  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Meuse  ii  Bfoat 
Olrmpc,  with  tbe  luiiu  ol  *  iortieu  dismutled  uader  Louu  XIV. 
CharieviUe,  *bkh  sfaHrei  with  M6nira  tbe  mdmmutnlive 
lAititutioiu  of  tbe  deportmeat  of  Aidennei,  hu  tribunals  of  6nt 

tndewbftialon  uid  Ijrieiud  tniniiic  coUeies  for  both  leiei. 

■uib,  uviU,  bwli  ind  other  iros  goodi,  uid  bnuh-Bialung; 
Itttlict-iretking  and  Kigu-reGnmg,  and  the  making  ol  bricka  and 
day  ptpo  are  al»  carried  on. 

CRAMLSV0IX.P1BRRE  FHAN(OU  XAVIEH  DB  (1683-1761), 
Fnnch  Jeuit  tnvelJeT  and  hiatoilan,  vai  bora  at  St  Quenlin  on 
ths  iglh  of  October  i6S>.  At  tbe  age  of  aiileen  he  entered  tbe 
Socfctjt  el  Jeua;  aod  at  the  age  of  twenty-tltne  waa  lent  to 
Cuuda,  when  he  imuined  for  foor  >tain  a>  pioteHOr  at  Quebec 
He  Ihenrctunied  and  became  piofessord  belles  lettre^al  hoDM, 
and  travelled  on  Ihe  etrandl  of  hii  lodety  In  various  ciunlries. 
Id  i7ao-i)ai,  under  ordtts  from  the  regent,  bi  visited  Amerim 
tor  the  iKtind  time,  and  went  along  the  Great  Lakes  aod  down 
the  MLniBii^,  In  later  yean  (i7j]-i;i;)  he  was  one  of  the 
directon  of  the  Jaarnal  ill  Ttltoui.  He  died  at  U  FUche  on 
the  1st  of  February  1761.  Hia  vorkfl,  ennmemted  in  tbe  BUJitr- 
trafkic  its  Prbi  ie  la  Ctmfatnie  ii  Jlsui  [by  Ciiloi  Sommer- 
xDgel),  fall  into  two  groups.  Tbe  first  contains  his  BisUiH  ie 
etIailisicKnil,  Ja  frrpii  d  ie  h  Hcaiaut  ia  Chratiaiatmt 
ism  ftrntire  in  Jafm  (Rouen,  [71;;  English  trans.  HiiUty 
■/  Ikt  Chvdi  tl  Japan,  1715),  and  his  HiiUin  el  dtscrifHen 
ttntrali  in  Jtpm  (1736),  a  compilalioa  chiefly  from  Kbnplcr. 
The  seoffid  group  indudea  his  historical  work  im  America: 
Hiiiain  di  I'liU  Ei/ntnflt  w^Siinl  DmiRcw  (1730).  baud 
on  manuscript  menwirs  of  F.  Jcan-Baptlste  Le  Ftrs  and  original 
•ourccs:  JHHnirr  it  F-rnpaj  (i7S6);  Vie  ie  la  Uht  Marie 
ie  I' Ineamation,  ijatUuhia  €i  prtmiire  iuptrie/i/re  dti  Uridines 
it  la  f/auHlIi-Fraiut  (1714):  Hiiloire  d  iescriptitK  ittOnde 
it  la  Nrntdit-FTntct  (1744;  ta  English  1769;  tr.  J.  G. 
Shea,  1866-1S71),  a  irotk  of  capital  importance  for  Canadian 

CHABLBVOIZ,  a  village  and  the  county-ieat  of  Chailevt^ 
cmmty,  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  i«  m,  E.S.E.  of  Petoskey,  on  Lake 
Ulchigan  and  Pine  Lake,  vfaich 


in  1S67.  Ihm  B  B  Uslttd  SlaM  aawy  oSce,  cMabUshad  m  a 
branch  mint  in  i8]7,  dniiog  the  diyi  of  Noilh  CUoliu'*  peat 
importance  aa  a  gold  pndadng  slate,  and  iliiatd  Inm  1861  M 
1869,    Hie  city  hai  latfe  cottoo,  tiotUng,  and  kniltiBSBiUi, 

and  furniture.  The  total  value  of  its  factory  peoducta  «■• 
t4,3(«,63a  in  igo;.  There  an  large  electric  power  plants  in 
and  near  tbe  cily.  Printing  and  publishing  are  of  some  im' 
portance:  Charlotte  is  the  publication  headquarters  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church;  and  several  teatil£ 
trade  jounuds  and  two  nedicsl  periodicals  are  published  here. 
The  water-worts  are  owned  by  the  raunicipaliiy.  Charlotte 
was  settled  about  17S0  and  wis  incorponted  in  1768.  Heiv 
in  May  177J  waa  adopted  Iha  "  Mecklenburg  DecUratloa  of 
Indepoidence  "  (see  Noith  CuouKa).  and  in  honoor  of  its 
ligDen  there  1st  mootmuDt in fioiitol  the oanrt-hoasc.  Charlotte 
was  oeciqited  hi  Scpteaibcr  1780  by  ComwaUis,  who  left  it  after 
'""■'"[r  of  the  battk  of  King's  Ifoontain,  and  tubsequenily 


Round  Lake. 


(i«9ol   r496|    (1900)  Ii 


taQway,  and  during  the  summer  season  Is  served  by  iake  sceacnera. 
The  vUlage  Is  best  known  as  a  lumms- resort ;  it  Is  built  on  bluffs 
and  on  >  seria  of  tenacei  rising  from  Round  and  Pine  lakes  and 
•HordinK  extasive  views;  and  there  are  a  number  of  attractive 
nunmer  midencek.  Charievtdx  is  an  bnportant  haidwood 
lumber  port,  and  the  piinripal  biduslrits  are  tbe  manufacture 
of  lumber  and  of  cement;  fishing  (e^Kdalty  (or  lake  tmul  and 
white  fish];  the  rsitlng  of  sugat  bMts;  snd  the  manufacture 
of  rustic  and  fancy  wood-work.  Charlevoii  was  settled  shout 
1B66,  and  was  incoiponied  as  a  vUlage  in  1879. 

CHARLOTTE,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Mecklenburg 
county.  North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  situated  em  Sugar  Creek,  in 


the  s< 


Raleigh.    Pop.  (1890)   ri,ss7;  (■!)<»)  t«,oei.  .   . 

*(re  negroa;  (1910  census)   j4.o[4.    It    is  served  by  the 
Seaboaid  Air  Line  and  the  Southern  tailwaya.    Among  Ihe 

Kblic  buildings  are  a  £ne  dty  hall,  court-bouse,  Federal  and 
lung  Urn's  Chriiliui  Asaodatkn  buildings,  and  a  Caraegk 
Ubnty;  aereial  hospiitls;  St  Peter's  (Episcopal)  for  whites. 
Good  Ssmirllan  (Epismpal]  lor  negroes.  Mercy  General  (Romnn 
Cathi£c)Bnd  a  PiesbytetisD.  Thedty  istheseatof  EUtabeth 
Collefe  and  Conaeryatoiy  of  Music  (1897),  a  non.sectarian 
Institution  for  women,  of  the  PresbyteiiiD  College  for  women. 
•M)  at  BIddle  Uaivcnity  (Pttibylerian)  for  Dcgroev  cMnblisliBd 


jf  Genuany,  in  Che  kiagdooi 
of  Prussia,  on  the  Spa*,  lying  imnwdiaidy  wat  of  Betlin, 
of  which  It  fonns  practically  the  entire  miem  nibuib.  The 
earlier  Dime  of  Ihe  town  was  Lietaenbnrg.  Pop.  (1890)  76,850: 
(ipca]  189,190;.  (1905)  137, 33r.  It  is  governed  by  a  council 
oi94  memben.  The  central  part  of  the  to 
Berlin  by  a  Bagnififci  ~  ..     »     . 

which  runs  from  the 

length  of  the  llFrgarten.  Although  tetahifng  ii 
government, Charlottenburg,  together  with  the  adjacent  aofaoHiaa 
towns  of  SchSneberg  and  Riidort,  waa  indudcd  in  1900  In  the 
police  district  of  the  capItaL  He  Schhw,  built  in  1696  fM 
the  electros  Sophie  Charlotte,  queen  of  the  elector  Fraderkk, 
afterwards  King  Frederick  I.,  after  whom  the  town  was  named, 
contains  a  collection  of  antiquities  and  paintings.  In  Ihq 
grounds  stands  a  granite  mausoleum,  the  work  of  Karl  Friedrich 
Schinkel,  with  bautitul  white  marble  recumbent  statoes  tt 
Frederick  William  III.  and  his  queen  Louise  by  ChristiaB 
Daniel  Ranch,  and  alio  those  of  the  emperor  Wntiam  L  and 
the  emprets  Augusta  by  Erdmann  Encke.  It  was  in  the  SchkM 
that  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  took  over  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  1888,  and  here  he  redded  lor  nearly  tbe  wbote  ol  his 
three  months'  reign.  Tbe  town  contains  an  equestrian  statist 
of  Frederick.  Of  public  buiUingi,  (he  fsiTKnu  tecboicil  academy 
and  the  Kaiser  Wnhilm  menwiiil  church  an  refeiTtd  le  in  the 
article  Beiuh.  In  Charlotiaburg  ii  the  Fbyslulisdi-lBchnisch* 
Reichsaostalc,  a  slate  Insiitudon  for  the  carrying  ont  ol  icicniific 
HperimeDls  and  memremeats,  and  tor  testing  instrunients  of 
preci^n,  materials,  &c.  It  was  established  in  1886  with  mooey 
pmvided  by  Ernst  Wcmcr  Siemens.  In  addition  to  Ihe  famooi 
roysl  porc^ain  manufactory,  Charlottenburg  has  many  flourish- 
ing industries,  notably  iron-works  grouped  aking  the  banks  of 
the  Spree.  Its  main  thoroughfares  are  laid  out  on  a  spacious 
plan,  while  there  are  many  quiet  atreets  containing  pretty  villa 

SeeP.Sdudt&ClrsaikKaChirlaUHtiirf  (Charlotlenbuix.  i<«8). 

CHAXL0TT9VILLB,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  AlbewBrfc 
cqujity,  VirgiDia,  U.S.A.,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  RivuBoa 
river,  96  m.  (by  rail)M.W.  of  Rlcbnond  in  the  beaulihil  Piedmont 
r«ioB.  Pop.  (1890)  sj9i;  C1900)  6*49  ('«'J  being  oegnja); 
(1910)6765.  ThecityisscrvcdbytheChesipeakeJtOhia,andIhe 
Southern  railways,  and  is  best  kiwwn  as  the  seat  of  tbe  University 
of  VlrgiDiB  (f .(.),  wbfch  was  founded  by  Tbomss  Jefltnon.  Hen  I 
are  alio  the  Rawlin^  Itistitute  for  ^rls,  founded  os  Che  Albemarle 
Female  Institute  in  1^57,  and  a  Univerjlly  school.  MoaticeUo, 
JeflcTuri's  home,  is  stUl  standing  about  a  ra.  south-east  of  the 
dty  on  a  fine  hil^  called  Ultle  Mountain  until  JeficrHD  tiatian-  1 
Ised  the  name.  The  south  pavilion  of  the  present  house  is  the 
originsl  brick  building,  one  and  a  half  storeys  high,  first  occupied 
by  Jc&enon  in  1770.  He  waa  buried  near  the  house,  which  was  I 
•oldby  hiidaughtersomeyearssftcc  hisdeath.  George  Rogers 
Clalk  WIS  bom  near  Monliceito.     Chariottesville  ia  a  trade       1 


CHARLOTTETOWN— CHARNOCKITE 


dpn  uid  tidiKca.  Tbt  dir  owns  iti  mtei-iopply  qFitem 
muA  owoB  BAd  ofxnla  iti  lu  pLuit;  u  decuic  plul,  privmtcJy 
owned,  lisbu  Ihc  btmti  iiikI  many  bouKS.  Tlic  ste  of  the  dty 
wuaput  o(  Ibe  Castk  Hill  stale  of  Tbomu  Wilkcr  (171;- 
1794),  an  iotiinate  fzisid  of  Gcor^  Wuliington. 


J  tbc  U 


i  by  ti 


AftMnbl/  of  \^Tginii  uiNoiraidicTi  762,  vhcn  theumcCluriotta- 
villc  Cu>  bonouT  of  Queen  CbuMtc,  wife  at  Gcoige  m.)  £nt 
apfwsied.  In  i77^i7So  iboul  4000  of  Buiioyne'i  tiDOfx, 
nURodend  under  the  "  GoDveBtioQ "  of  Santo^,  were 
quartered  ben;  in  October  17A0  part  of  tbem  were  lent  to 
Lancajtcr,  P>-,  and  later  the  mt  were  scnl  north.  In  June 
1781  Taclilon  raided  ChaifcittcsvUk  a^d  the  vicinity,  neatly 
captured  Tbomat  JeScnoa.  and  datroyed  the  public  iccocd* 
and  KiiDe  aiou  and  ammunition.  In  18SS  C^bajlotleiville  was 
ehartiml  a»  a  city  admloisttatively  independent  of  the  county, 
CHABUTTKIDWM,  a  diy  of  Canada,  tbc  capital  of  Pruice 
Edward  Island,  situated  in  Quccd's  niuaty,  on  HillibCHinifh 
livci.  Pop,  (igoi)  ii,c>So.  It  has  a  Rood  liaibaDr,  and  tlie 
rivet  is  navigable  by  large  vcskIi  for  sevenl  mHa.  The  aport 
trade  ot  the  island  centres  here,  and  tliedty  has  regiilarcommunl- 
calion  by  iteamer  wiLb  the  chief  American  and  C^adiac  porta. 
Boidci  the  government  buildju^  and  the  court-house.  It 
CODUins  numerous  churches,  the  Prince  ol  Wales  College, 
supported  by  the  province,  the  Roman  Catholic  coUe^  of  St 
Dunatan'a  and  a  nonnal  school;  among  Its  manufactures  are 
woolkn  goodi,  lumber,  canned  goods,  and  foundry  products. 
The  head  office  and  workshop*  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island 

French  under  the  name  of  Port  la  Joie,  but  under  British  rule 
cbingedits  name  in  honour  of  the  queen  of  George  III. 

CBARH  [through  the  Fr.  from  the  Lat.  trawii,  a  song),  an 
Incantation,  verses  sung  with  »uppoied  magical  results,  hence 
knythiog  possessing  powers  of  bringing  good  tuck  or  averting 
evil,  particulaily  articles  worn  with  that  purpose,  such  aa  la 
■mulct.  It  Is  thus  used  of  tmall  tiinkets  ttuched  to  bnceleti 
or  chains.    Tbt  word  is  also  used,  figuratively,  of  fudnating 

CHARRAT.  (CLAUDE  JOSEPH)  DASIBt  (rSiS-  ),  Ymth 
tmvdlerandirchaeologisl,  wa3boininFleurie(Rbtae),on  the 
and  of  May  iSiS.  He  studied  at  the  Lyc^  Charlemagne,  in 
1850  iKcame  I  teacher  In  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  there 
became  aojuainled  with  John  Lloyd  Stephens's  books  of  travel 
In  Yucatan.  He  travelled  in  Mexico,  under  a  commission  from 
the  French  ministry  of  education,  in  1857-1B61 ;  in  Madagascar 
in  iS6y,  in  South  America,  particulariy  Chile  and  Argentina,  in 
1875;  atid  In  Java  and  Auitrallz  in  1S78,  In  iflgD-ig33  he 
■gain  visited  the  ruined  dties  of  Meilco.  Ktrrt  LoiiUatd  of 
New  York  CDatribulcd  to  defny  the  expense  of  this  efpctUtiOD, 
■rid  Chamay  named  a.  great  ruined  city  Dear  the  Guatemalan 
boundary  line  ViDe  Lorillard  m  his  booour.  Chalnay  weol  tO 
Yucatan  in  1SS6.  llie  more  important  <d  his  pobKcatioDS  ue 
Lt  Sftiique,  imenirr  ff  imprtssions  de  veyafe  (iSAj),  bang  his 
personal  report  on  the  ex|Mdition  of  iSjthJi,  of  which  the 
official  nport  is  to  be  found  in'  ^oUet-le-Duc's  CtUr  a  rmna 
mmtfiaitta:  Uilla,  Fi^tHqut,  lamal,  Chichai-Ita,  Vtmal 
(1H3),  vol'  <9  of  SaacU  ia  irjnipi  tt  ia  dMnmnli;  Lti 
AHaana  VBa  dm  Ntnan  Mmdi  (1S85,  English  traotlatkin, 
Tki  Aitciml  Cilia  ef  At  Hem  World,  1SS7,  by  Mmes.  Gonino 
■ltd  Conant);  a  nmance,  Unt  Priiutat  iHdinm  oiaiil  la 
canqutU  (iSBS);  A  tnecri  la  ftrUt  titrta  {i8go);  and  Ifomt- 
Tcril  Kami/a:  Hlilein  ie  rmgiiu  da  Inditnt  ^  jtaKKxl  la 
/ioattlU  Eifaptt  ulim  leuri  Iradilitt  (t^oj).  He  trandsled 
Cortci'i  lelten  Into  Ftncb,  under  the  title  LtHra  ie  Ftnuiti 
Ctrtts  i  Ckarla-ipliil  jar  la  dtcowtcrle  a  la  aaupittt  du  McrifM 
(1S96).  He  elabonled  a  theory  of  Toltcc  migrations  and  con- 
■iilcrai  the  prehistoric  Mexican  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  because 
of  obaerved  linilarltlea  to  Japanese  aiehitecture,  Chinese  decora- 
tioii,  Malaysian  language  and  Cambodiin  dress,  &c. 

CBAIISBl  HODSB  (Med.  Lat.  tonarium).  a  place  for  deport- 
ing the  bones  which  might  be  tbrawn  up  in  digging  grave*. 
Sonctimet,  aa  at  Ckiuccster,  Kytht  and  9ipoB,  it  wM  >  porlka 


of  the  aypl;  sooHtiiBes,  u  at  OM  St  Paul'*  and  Wbrtoler 

(both  now  destroyed),  it  was  ■  separate  building  in  the  church' 
yatd;  sometimes iliantty  chapels  were  attached  to  these  buiU- 
ings.  VIoUet-le-Duc  baa  glvin  two  Toy  curious  examples  of 
guch  o$rMQira  (aa  the  French  call  tltcEn)'"onc  fnan  Fleuranco 
(Gen),  the  other  fnm  Faou«t  (Finitt^). 

CBARHOCK,  MB  (d.  1693),  English  founder  of  CakntU, 
went  out  to  India  in  1655  or  i6s6,  an>ar«it1y  not  in  the  East 
India  Compuiy's  service,  but  soon  jalncd  it.  He  was  stationed 
atCossimb«nr,andiub*equcDllyatPatna.  In  11S8;  he  became 
chiefagentatflugli.  Being  besieged  there  by  the  Mogul  viceroy 
"  "        'be  put  the  company'*  goods  and  servants  on  boaid 


ali^tn 


le  purpose  of 


totheviihge 


of  SutaDati,aplacc  wcUchoou  toi  ,  , 
occupied  the  tile  of  what  is  Dow  Calcutta.  : 
at  the  third  attempt  that  Charnock  finally  settled  down  al  Ihia 

due  to  Us  stubborn  resolution.  He  was  a  silent  morose  man.  not 
popular  among  hia  eODtemporaria,  but  "always  a  fat thfull  Man 
to  the  Company."    He  is  said  to  have  married  a  Hindu  widow. 

CHABNOCK  (or  Omuaon),  ROBEBT  (c.iMj-iAqA),  En^ish 
COBsplralor,  belonged  to  a  Warwickshire  family,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Uagdalen  College,  Oifoid,  becoming  a  fellow  of  bis 
college  and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  When  in  16S7  the  dispute 
aroee  between  James  It.  and  the  feUowt  irf  Uagdalen  over  the 
electiouof  a  president  Charnock  favoured  the  first  royal  nombee, 
Anthony  Farmer,  and  also  the  succeedmg  one,  Samuel  Parker, 
bishop  of  Oxford.  Almost  alone  among  the  feUows  he  was  not 
driveri  otlt  in  November  1687,  and  be  became  dean  and  then 
vice-piesideni  of  the  college  nrxler  the  new  regime,  but  was 
opdled  in  October  tStt.  Realding  at  the  court  of  the  Stuarts 
in  France,  or  conspiring  hi  bi^and,  Charnock  and  Sir  George 
Barday  ajq>ear  to  have  arranged  the  details  of  the  unsuccessful 
atlanpt  to  kill  WilUan  III.  near  Tumham  Cicen  In  February 
:(g6.  Sarday  escaped,  but  Charnock  was  arrested,  was  tried 
ind  found  guilty,  and  was  hanged  on  (he  iSth  of  March  r6g6. 

GHAMMWXm  ■  MIMS  of  folisicd  igneous  rocks  of  wWe 

distributlm  ud  gittt  impoftance  in  India,  Ceylon,  Madagucar 

andAfria.    nt  name  wu  giveii  by  Dr  T.  H.  HolUad  fna  ibe 

fact  that  the  tombaHae  of  Job  Ouunock,  tbe  fouadtrof  Calcutta, 

le  of  a  bkick  of  this  rock.    Tbe  chamockite  sola  bichide* 

nxk*  of  many  difiercnt  types,  some  being  add  and  rich  in  quarti 

and  mkrodtne,  others  basic  and  fuU  of  pymitncud  oUvint,  while 

then  are  also  intamediate  varieties  oottesponding  mfwra- 

logicallT  to  oorites,  qoarts-noritca  and   dioiltci.    A  ipedal 

'lue,  Rcaningipmany  membenol  the  group,  is  the  preaoice 

tftn^  pfcodnvic.  reddish  or  green  hypersthene.    Many  et 

minenb  of  tboe  rodn  are  "  ichilleriiedj"  as  (bey  ccataia 

Ota  pbty  a  rad-ihaped  enclosure*,  disposed  pualld  to 

afai  oyttalkigD^ibtc  piano  or  aia.    Tbe  reflection  ol  light 

(torn  tbe  suriaceB  ol  these  encloniies  givea  tbe  minerab  ottea 

peculiar  ^>peArance,  <.f.  the  tfuartais  blue  and  (^alcscenl,  the 

:hpai  haa  a  milky  shimmer  bke  moonshjae,  the  bypeisthene  ha* 

braniy  melalkildal  gkam.    Very  often  tbe  diSeimt  rock  type* 

no1herBe1,or  veins  travelling  11,  ajKl  where  one  fades  a[^KarB  the 
othen  also  nsually  ace  found.  The  tern  dumoddle  conse- 
ly  is  not  tbe  Dane  ol  a  rock,  but  of  an  UKmbbge  ol  rock 
types,  connected  in  their  ori^  because  arising  by  difletralintioD 
of  the  same  parent  magma,  llie  banded  slructUR  which  tbt*e 
rocks  commonly  present  In  the  field  is  only  in  a  small  measor*  due 
crushing,  but  is  to  a  large  extent  original,and  has  been  produced 
by  flun'on  in  a  vJkoiu  crystalliiing  intrusive  magma,  together 
'  '  liaerentialion  orscgregitionaf  the  mass  Into  bands  of  differ- 
liemical  and  mlneralogioJ  comp(sitian.  Tbae  have  tlso 
been,  of  couiie,  earth  movements  •cliBg  on  the  aoHd  rock  at  a 
hitet  time  and  injection  of  dikes  both  parallel  to  and  across  tbe 
primary  foliation.  In  fact,  tbe  history  of  the  structures  ol  the 
ihamockite  terlct  ii  the  hiilory  of  the  moat  primitive  gneisses 
n  all  parts  of  tbe  mrid.  for  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  have 
IS  yet  any  thoroughly  satisfactory  eiplanalioBs  to  oRer.  A 
atriking  fact  Is  tbc  very  wide  distrlbnilan  of  focfc*  of  tUi  grtrap 
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in  lbs  KMithers  taemupbnc:  but  they  tita,  at  rockt  v«r;  tlmilu 
Id  Ihttn,  occur  la  Norwiy,  Franct,  Gennmy.  Scoliwd  uid 
Noctb  Amtric*,  \iunigb  in  tboe  couniiin  Lhey  have  bun  mattiy 
decribed  upyiOKoe  gmnuUlcs,  pyroune  gneuui,  uiottbrKtiei, 
Ilc  They  an  luuilly  rxguded  i>  bflog  <d  AfcIkui  ige  (pie- 
Camhrian),  and  in  most  cuts  itU  can  he  dtfiniidy  proved, 
thmieh  Dot  in  aU.  It  ii  astonisMng  to  find  that  in  ^te  of  Ibrit 
frcat  age  tbsi  mineral*  ate  often  in  ei«UeaI  prcKrvatian.  In 
India  Uiey  (onn  the  Nilgiti  Hilli,  the  Shevaroyi  and  i«tt  ol  the 
Westem  Ghata,  extending  uuihward  to  Cape  Comorin  and  le- 
appeanng  in  Ceylon^  Although  they  are  ccitainly  for  the  DKiat 
part  igaeoia  gMiisea  (or  otihogneiaKa),  roclu  occur  atong  <rith 
thrm,  auch  ai  maihlei,  acapoUte  limeitones,  and  corundum  locka, 
which  were  probahly  of  ledimentary  origin,  (J.  S-  F,) 

CUABNVOOD  FOSB?r,  an  upland  tract  in  the  N.-W.  oC 
Ldcestenhire,  England,  It  ia  undulating^  tocky,  picturesque, 
and  in  great  part  barren,  though  there  ore  Hme  eiteuive  tracU 
of  woodland;  its  elevation  is  generally  600  it,  and  upwands,  the 
area  exceeding  thia  height  being  about  6100  acres.  The  loflieit 
paint,BardonHill,ii«i3ft.  Onit3waiem9anklif9acaalfieid, 
with  Coalville  and  other  mining  towna,  and  granite  and  hone- 
■lonea  are  worlud. 

CHAROLLKS,  a  town  of  eail-ccntral  France,  eapltal  ol  an 
■nondiaaenienc  in  the  department  of  SaSne-et-Loiic,  slualcd 
■t  the  cnnBuence  of  the  Seraence  and  the  Aiconce,  jg  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Mlconoo  the  Feria-Lyon  railway.  Fop.  (i90«)  jiiS.  It  lui 
a  lob-pretecture,  tribunals  of  primary  instance  and  commerce, 
and  a  communal  college.  There  are  itone  quarries  in  the  vicinity; 
the  town  manufacluics  pottery,  and  is  the  centre  for  trade  in  the 
famous  breed  of  Charolais  cattle  and  in  agricultural  products. 
The  mini  of  the  castle  of  the  counts  of  Charolaia  ocnipy  the 
aummitof  a  hill  in  the  immediate  vionity  of  the  toitn.  Cbaiolles 
was  the  capital  of  Charolais,  an  old  divtsion  of  Fraacc.  which 
from  (he  early  t4th  century  gave  the  title  of  count  to  it!  pojsesiora. 
In  ijij  the  countihip  passed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of 
Aimagnac,  and  in  ijgoil  was  sold  to  Philip  of  Hurguody.  Alter 
the  death  of  Chailet  the  Bold,  who  in  hii  youth  had  borne  the 
title  of  count  of  Charolaia,  it  was  Bclzed  by  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
hut  in  i4(>]  it  was  ceded  by  Chatfes  VUL  Iq  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  the  lepresenrative  of  the  Burgundian  family.  Ulti- 
mately passing  to  the  Spanish  kings,  it  became  for  a  considerable 
period  an  object  of  diapute  between  Ftanoe  and  Spain,  undl  at 
length  ia  i6&t  It  was  assigned  to  the  great  CoaJi,  a  creditor  of 
theUngofSpiia.    It  wai  united  to  the  French  crown  in  1771. 

CHABOH,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  son  ol  Erebus  and  Nyi 
(Night).  It  was  his  duty  to  feny  over  the  Slyi  (or  Acheron) 
those  souls  of  the  deceased  who  had  duly  received  the  tita  of 
hurial,  in  payment  for  which  service  he  received  an  obol,  which 
waifdacEdinthefflDuthof thecDipu..  It *u only exceplioitally 
that  he  ouried  living  pmengcn  {Ameid,  vi.  19;  Ef.}.  Ai 
fcirymiEi  of  the  dead  he  is  Dot  mentioned  In  HonKr  or  Haiod, 
and  in  this  character  is  probably  of  Egyptian  origin.  He  is 
represented  as  a  morose  and  grisly  old  m^n  in  a  black  a^ilor^B 
cape.  By  the  Etruscans  he  was  also  auppmed  to  be  «  kind  of 
executioner  ol  the  power*  of  the  tKtbct  world,  wbo.  armed  with 
an  enorraons  hammer,  wu  amodated  with  Maninlheilaughter 
of  tsttle.  FiBtliy  he  came  to  be  regarded  u  tlK  tauge  of  death 
and  the  wntid  below.  Ai  aoch  be  lurvivai  In  the  Oians  or 
Charonias  of  the  toodera  Gnekt— ■  black  lard  irinch  darts  down 
upon  its  prey,  a  >  winged  honeman  lAa  bstens  lis  victims  to 
tbe  saddle  and  ban  them  away  to  (he  realms  of  the  dead. 

See  J.  A.  Aobfoscii,  Di  OmnnU  Elmu  ■  -    •       ■ 
„■. :..,  monogranh:  B.  Schr--'-     "-"■ 

„,.,,,  o.v«,„.  a. 

diSr 

tbe  night  foe  Che  East. 

CHARORDAt,  a  ctkbnled  kw^vvr  ot  Catina  fai  Sicily. 
His  date  is  noMitain.  Some  make  him  a  pupii  of  Pylhagoiu 
((■  580-504  B.C):  but  all  thai  can  bt  said  B  that  he  was 
than  AiiaxiUu*  of  Khegium  (494-476),  since  his  hwi  1 
BM  MoODgil  tbe  KheglaBs  until  they  win  abolished  by  that 
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tyrant  His  lawa,  origfaially  writlenTn  vene.  were  adopted  by 
the  other  Chalridic  cr^ooies  in  Sidly  and  Italy.  Aecording  to 
Aristotle  there  was  nothing  specral  about  these  laws,  evccpt 
(hat  Chatondas  introduced  actions  for  perjury;  boi  he  ipcaki 
highly  of  the  peectoion  with  which  ihey  nere  drawn  up  (FalHia, 
iu  11),  The  (tory  that  Chatondas  killed  hrmMlf  because  be 
enteml  the  publk  assembly  mat^  a  awotd,  which  wis  ■ 
viohlion  of  his  own  law,  is  also  told  of  Diodta  and  Zaleucn 
[Dtod.  Sic.  lii.  11-10).  ThefiigDientiodawaatttibulHlioliiin 
by  Stabaeiia  arid  Diodorua  aie  of  iMefoeo-PythagErean)  origin. 

See  Bentley,  Ox  Pkaiarii,  which  [acooidiag  to  B.  NieK  I.K  ia 
Fauly,  SalnuydapadU)  conuina  what  is  even  oov  Ibe  besr  account 
of  Oiarondui  A.  Hulin.  GciclikliU  SicHiins.  i.;  F,  D.  CetWh. 
Zalmhiit,  CikimiJiii,  iimd  Pjfhiiiariii  (1858);  also  art,  GaxEa  Law. 

CHABPEimEB,  FRANCOIS  (1610-1701).  French  archaeo- 
logist and  DiBQ  of  letters,  was  bom  in  Faris  on  the  ijth  ot 
February  162a.  He  was  intended  far  the  bar,  but  was  employed 
by  Colbert,  who  had  determined  on  the  foundation  of  a  French 
East  India  Company,  to  draw  up  an  ciplanatoty  account  of  the 
project  for  Louis  XIV.  Charpentiei  regarded  as  absurd  the  use 
of  Latin  in  monumenlal  inscriplionj,  and  to  blm  was  entrusted 
the  task  of  supplying  the  paintings  of  Lcbrun  in  the  VtrsaiUcj 
Gallery  with  appropriate  legends.  His  verses  were  » Indiflctent 
that  they  hgd  to  be  replaced  by  others,  the  work  of  Radne  and 
Boileau,  both  enemies  of  his.  Charpcniier  in  his  ExcdUnudtla 
■ill  (16S3)  had  anticipated  Pcrrault  in  the  flmt 


uldi 


it  of  the  . 
in  the  production  of 


XIV.  Charpenticr, 
long  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  1100  livrei  from  Colbert,  wai 
etudile  and  ingenious,  but  be  was  ilwiyi  heavy  and  comtDOO- 
place.  His  other  works  include  >  Vie  lb  SocraU  (i6jo),  a  tram- 
lalion  ot  the  Cyropardia  of  Xcnophon  (1658),  and  the  TraiU  Jt 
la  t«'^'J«l'">l'  ('6?*)-  ^ 

CHABRIBBB,  AOHSS  tSABBLLB  i>IUE  OB  (ij^o-iSoi), 
Swiss  author,  was  Dutch  by  birth,  het  maiden  name  bdng 
van  Tuyll  van  Seeroikerken  van  Zuylen.  .She  married  in  1771 
bet  broihcr'i  luloi,  H.  de  Chani^ie,  and  settled  with  bin  at 
Colombier,  near  Lausaiuie.  She  made  het  name  by  the  publica- 
tion of  her  Leliru  neuJiiUImia  (Amsterdam,  17S4I,  oflering  a 
simple  and  alliaclive  picture  of  French  manoeti.  This,  with 
Calisli,  OH/cMrei<ftiludeLiiiuanHe  (avals. Geneva,  ijSj-iygS), 
was  analysed  and  highly  piaised  by  Sainte-Beuve  in  his  Farlrtiu 
de  Jtmmti  and  m  vol.  ill  of  his  Ptirlraili  litttnaa.  She  wnHe 
a  numb^  of  olhet  novels,  and  some  political  tracts;  but  is 
pethapebest  temcmbeted  by  bcrliaLBOQ  with  Ben jamiit  Constant 
between  1787  and  1706. 

■the  Brw<K  niiiK  (April 
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CHARRON,  PtBRRB  (i^i-iSoj),  Frmch  philoKqAer,  bora 
In  Paris,  was  one  of  the  lwaity-£ve  children  of  a  bookseller. 
After  studying  law  he  practised  at  Paris  ai  an  advocate,  but, 
having  met  with  no  great  success,  enteted  the  chuiili,  and  sooo 
gained  the  highest  pc^latity  a>  a  preacher,  tiung  to  tite  dignity 
'  beingappointed  preacher  in  ordinary  to  Marpicriie, 


fulfil  a 


jf  Henry  IV.  of  Navam 
"  '   'chad  or 


nade  U 
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being  tetected  by  the  Carthusians  and  the  Cekstines,  be  heid 
himsell  absolved,  and  continued  to  follow  his  tAA  ptnfessiorL 

passed  to  Bordeaai,  where  he  formed  a  famons  friendship  niih 
Mcntalgne.  At  tbe  death  of  Montaigne,  hi  1J91,  Charron  mi 
requested,  b  his  will  (obcir  the  Montaigne  arms. 

In  1594  Charron  published  (at  first  anonymou^y,  afterwards 
uttder  the  name  of  "  Benoll  Vaillant,  Advocate  of  the  HiJy 
Filth,"  and  alio,  in  t  S04.  in  his  own  natne)  £«  rroi'i  VAiUi.is 
which  by  raelbodical  and  otthodsi  ergumenta,  be  secki  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  God  and  a  true  rdigion,  that  the  true  religiDn  is 
tbe  Christian,  and  that  the  true  church  ii  the  RoDaaa  Catboic 
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Tbe  lut  book  (whicb  is  Um-faoitlii  of  Uk  whole  work)  it 
cbicfiy  as  inswci  to  lit  fimoui  ProUslut  work  cntitkd  Lt 
TfoiU  it  r£^iu  by  Du  Flcuis  Moraiyi  aad  in  the  Kcond 
edition  (1595)  there  ia  ju  eUbontc  r^ly  to  u  ittAck  made  on 
the  Ihinl  KfriW  by  ■  FrataUnt  Hriier.  Lu  Treu  Virilti  nn 
through  sevrnl  editHini,  md  obtained  for  its  lullioi  the  favooi 
ol  the  bishop  of  Cahon,  who  ippainied  bim  pud  vicar  and 
theologiol  UDOn.  It  alio  led  to  hii  being  cbojen  d^Hily  lo  the 
tjcnetal  uMiobly  of  the  liagy,  of  which  body  he  became  chief 
utielaiy.  It  was  foUoved  ia  i6ca  by  Diifnri  ckraliaa,  ■ 
book  of  tcnaoiu,  Bimilar  in  tone,  half  of  which  treat  of  the 
Eucharitl.  In  1601  Chimin  publiahed  at  Boidaui  his  Ihiid 
and  mrBt  rsmaikable  work — the  famous  Ik  la  MfCHc.  a  complete 
popular  lystcm  of  moral  pfiiiosf^khy.  Usually,  acid  so  Lat 
coneclly,  it  is  coupled  with  tfie  Essays  of  frfraitaigDe,  to  «btcb 
the  author  is  undef  very  extensive  obligationa.  There  is,  however, 
distinct  iadividualily  in  the  booL  It  is  qtedaliy  interqtiog 
fiem  the  time  «bea  it  appeared,  and  the  man  by  whom  it  was 
writEcn,  C4a3piciiou3  as  a  champion  of  orthodoiy  against 
atheists,  Jews  and  Protestants — without  resigning  this  position, 
and  still  upholding  practical  onhodoiy — Charron  suddenly 
stood  faith  as  the  [cpreseniativEfrf  the  most comjileieinteUectuai 
scepticism.  The  De  la  laiiae,  which  ir[Hesented  a  considerable 
advance  on  the  standpiunt  of  the  Trail  Vbilti,  biDughl  upon  its 
author  the  meet  violent  attacks,  the  chief  being  by  the  Jesuit 
Fianpiii  Gatasu  (isEj-iSji),  who  deacilbed  him  as  a  "bmisi 
alhciit."  It  received,  however,  the  warm  support  of  Heiuy  IV. 
and  o[  the  presidcni  Viait  Jeannin  (1J40-1613).  A  aecmid 
edition  was  soon  called  for.  In  1603,  notwithstanding  aneh 
opposition,  it  began  to  at^xar;  but  aniy  a  lew  pages  had  bees 
printed  when  Giarron  died  suddenly  in  the  street  of  apoplexy. 
His  death  was  regarded  as  a  judgment  for  his  impiety. 

Ouuran's  psychology  is  sensationalist.  With  Haae  all  our 
knowledge  comineocet,  and  into  sense  all  may  be  resolved. 
The  soul,  located  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  is  affected  by  the 
temperament  of  the  individual;  the  dry  temperament  pnrfuixi 
acute  iotclligeace;  the  moist,  memory;  the  bat,  itoagiagtioa. 
Dividing  the  intelligent  soul  into  these  three  faculties,  he  shows — 
alter  the  manner  which  Ftands  Bacon  subsequently  adopted — 
what  branckes  of  science  correspond  with  each.  With  ttgard 
to  the  nature  of  the  soul  he  metety  quotes  opinions.  The 
belief  in  its  immortality,  be  lay*,  ia  (be  most  univeisil  of  belief*, 
but  the  most  feebly  sujiported  by  naaon.  As  to  man's  power 
of  altalning'tiuth  his  scepticism  it  dedded;  and  lie  [jainly 
declares  that  none  of  our  faculties  enable  us  to  distinguish 
tnitb  fiQin  error.  In  compaiing  man  with  the  lower  animals, 
Charron  insists  that  there  are  no  breaks  in  nature.  The  latter 
have  reason;  Ttay,  ihry  have  virtue;  and,  though  inferior  in 
■ome  respects,  in  others  they  are  superior.  The  estimate  formed 
of  man  is  not,  indeed,  Sittering.  His  most  eiMntiil  qualities 
are  vanity,  weakness,  incomtaocy,  presumption.  Upon  this 
view  of  human  nature  and  the  human  lot  Charron  founds  his 
moral  system.  Equally  sceptical  with  Montaigne,  and  decidedly 
more  cynical,  he  is  distinguished  by  a  deeper  and  sterner  tone. 
Man  comes  into  the  world  to  endure;  let  bim  endure  then,  and 
that  in  silence.  Our  compassion  should  be  like  that  of 
God,  who  succoun  the  suffering  without  shuing  in  their  pain. 
Avoid  vulgar  error*;  cherish  universal  sympathy.  Let  no  passion 
or  attachment  become  too  powerful  for  Icatraint.  FoUow 
the  customs  and  laws  wbich  suiroimd  you.      Morality  has  no 

Special  intcRst  attaches  to  Cbarron's  treatinetit  of  PEii^< 
He  insists  on  the  diversities  In  religions;  he  dwells  also  on  wl 

and  increase  by  a  wrt  of  popular  conta^on;  all  teach  that  God 
is  to  be  appeased  by  prayers,  presents,  vows,  but  especially,  and 
most  irrationally,  by  human  sutfering.  Each  is  said  by  its 
devotees  to  have  been  given  by  Inspiration.  In  fact,  however, 
a  man  is  a  Christian,  Jew,  or  MahomnKdan,  before  he  kiHwi  he 
is  a  man.  One  religion  is  built  upon  another.  But  while  he 
openly  declares  religico  to  be  "strange  to  comnKiri  sense," 
the  nncticai  result  at  which  Chuioa  airive*  i>  that  oae  it  sot 


^t  la  judgment  on  hi*  faith,  but  lo  be  "  dmple  and  obedientj" 

id  to  allow  himKlI  to  ba  led  by  public  aulluiity.    This  is  one 

rule  of  wisdom  with  ttgard  to  religian;  and  anoihti  equally 

important  is  to  avoid  superstition,  wbich  be  boldly  defines  as 

'^e  behel  that  God  ia  like  a  hard  judge  who,  eager  10  find  fault, 

:trowly  cxamioes  our  slightest  act,  that  He  is  revengeful  and 

ird  to  appease,  and  that  thoefore  He  must  bo  flattered  uid 

iportuned,  and  won  over  by  pain  and  sacrifice.     True  piety, 

hich  is  the  firat  ol  dutie*,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge 

of  God  and  of  one's  self,  the  latter  ktiowtedge  being  necessary 

ke  lonner.     It  ia  the  abasing  of  man,  the  exalting  of  Cod,~ 

belief  that  what  He  sends  it  all  good,  and  that  aE  the  bad  is 

s  ourselves.    It  leads  to  tpiiitual  worship;  for  extetiuj 

smonyismerelyforouradvantage.BotforHia^o'y.  ChatlOtt 

is  thus  tfie  foimder  of  modem  secularism.     His  political  vieiva 

B  neither  original  nor  independent.     He  poms  much  hackneyed 

3m  on  the  common  herd,  declares  the  sovereign  to  be  thA 

urce  of  law,  and  asserts  that  popular  freedom  is  dangerous, 

A  nnimaTy  and  defence  of  the  Satiat,  written  ihonly  before  Ma 

atb.  appeared  iB  lfio6.    In  lioa  hi*  Irinid  Michel  dc  la  Roche- 

lilkt  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  Sa^tu  a  Lite,  which  depicta 

lainia  ai  a  most  amiable  man  rf  piiiEit  chacacier.    Hit  complelB 

..jtlcs.  with  thh  Ufe.  were  putSiihtd  in   tGjs.    An  eiceUent 

abridgment  of  the  Stiait  It  given  In  TcBncnunn'i  FkOaiafki*, 

vol.  ia-j  an  edition  with  notes  1^  A.  Duval  appeared  in  iSacb 


See  Liebtcber.  Ci( 
H.  T.  Buckle,  '  '     ' 


iier.  Ciernn  «,  MID  Wiik,Dtlaiaiast  ILeiptuf.  1800)1 
!, /Biroif.  to  Hidcrya/CmliaiUm  in  EajiowTvil.  ii,  19; 
fJi  la  BtHkoIwii  low  Htnri  IV.  c^  vi.;  J.  M.  Bobertson, 
7  1^  Fra  TImiM  (London,   1906),  vol.  ii.  p.   19;  J. 
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Evefc  (iS&s). 

CHAKRUA,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians,  wild  and 
watlikc,  formerly  ranging  over  Uruguay  and  pan  of  S.  BtaaiL 
They  were  dark  aixl  heavily  built,  fought  on  hones  and  used 


the  holas  or  weighted  lasso.    They  w 


e  Spania 


d  Jua. 


IS  killed 


almost  exljiict,  but  the  modcrit 
Gauchos  of  Uruguay  have  much  Charrua  blood  in  them. 

CHART  (from  LaL  carls,  cfcirfa,  a  map).  A  chart  is  a  marine 
map  intended  specially  for  the  use  of  seamen  (for  history,  see 
Ma?},  thou^  the  word  is  also  vsei  loosely  lor  other  varieties 
of  graphical  ttpteitniation.  The  nuirioe  or  nautical  chart  it 
coDitiucted  tot  the  purpose  ol  asceitainiog  the  potilkin  of  a 
thip  with  refcreoCe  lo  tlie  land,  of  finding  the  direction  in  which 
she  has  to  steer,  the  distance  to  sail  or  steam,  and  the  hidden 
dangeis  to  avrud.  The  surface  nf  the  tea  on  charts  i*  studded 
with  numerous  small  figures.    Hiese  are  known  as  the  itfundingit 

chart),  at  low  water  of  ordinary  spring  tidea,  the  least  depth  of 
water  through  which  the  ship  may  be  sailing.  Charts  show  the 
nature  of  the  tuBeen  bottom  of  the  sea— with  the  irregularities 
in  its  chancier  in  the  shape  of  bidden  rocks  or  land-binks,  and 

No  matter  how  well  Ike  land  may  be  surveyed  or  finely  delineated, 
unless  the  soUDdingi  are  ahown  a  chart  is  of  little  use. 

The  British  admiralty  charts  are  compDed,  drawn  and  issued 
by  the  hydragiaphic  office.  This  d(parlmeDt  of  the  admiralty 
was  established  under  Earl  Spencer  by  an  order  in  council  in 
1795,  contiiting  of  the  hydrogr*i*er,  one  assistant  and  a 
d^ugbtiman.  TbefirsthydrogcapheiwasAlcianderDalrymple, 
a  gentleman  in  the  East  India  Company's  dvil  service.  From 
this  small  be^nning  arose  the  imporunt  department  which  is 
now  the  main  source  of  the  supply  of  hydtographical  infomution 
to  the  whole  ol  the  maritime  world.  The  charU  prepared  by  the 
oBicera  and  draughtsmen  of  the  hydrographic  office,  and  pub- 
lished by  onler  at  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  adininliy,  are 
compiled  chiefiy  from  the  Uboura  of  British  naval  officers  em- 
ployed in  the  nirveying  leivicc;  and  also  Etom  valuable  con- 
tributions recttved  from  time  to  time  from  officers  of  the  royal 
luivy  and  mercantile  marine.  In  addition  lo  the  work  of  British 
ssilori.  the  Uboun  of  otbcr  natioos  have  been  collected  and 
utUiaed.  Charts  of  the  ccuts  of  Europe  have  naturally  been 
takeit  from  the  surveys  made  hy  the  various  nations,  and  in 
chart*  of  other  quatters  of  tlie  world  considerable  at 
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Inm  tlie  laboun  of  French,  Sponiih,  Dutch  ind 
Amenckn  surveyon.  Importinl  work,  is  done  by  the  Hydny- 
inphic  Oflici  of  the  Americin  navy,  and  Ibe  U.S.  Cout  (nd 
Ctodetic  Survey.  The  admiialty  chuti  an  publl^hHl  with 
the  view  of  mating  the  wanti  of  the  ulkir  [n  al)  parti  of  the 
worid,  Theymaybedaucfl  underfivehcadl,  vii.ocean,eFnHa], 
I  charn,     haibour    plans  jmd  phyiioJ  diarts;  lor 


jiOcpai 


c  MHtile 


nt  chaiti.     The 


Plymouth,  Plymouth 

barbouc  i^ni  and  coast  ibeets  ate  conainicted  on  me  umpie 
principles  of  plane  trigonometty  by  the  surveying  officen.  (See 
SuivE¥i)ia:  JVd HlicdJ.)  That  important  future,  the  depth  of 
the  sea,  is  obtained  by  the  ordinary  sounding  line  or  wire;  all 
soundings  are  reduced  to  low  water  <^  ordiniry  spring  tides. 
The  tinusand  heights  of  the  tides,  with  tht  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  tidal  stnims,  are  alio  ascertained.  These  MS.  charts 
are  forxarded  to  the  admiralty,  and  form  the  foondiliail  of  the 
hydrography  of  the  world.  The  ocean  and  general  chani  art 
compiled  sikI  drawn  at  the  bydrocraphic  oBiir,  and  as  oiiginali, 
ciisting  charts,  lalesl  surveys  and  maps,  have  to  be  consulled, 
Iheit  compilation  requires  coniideiable  experience  and  Is  a  pains- 

to  insert,  and  to  amngr  the  Btcessuy  names  in  such  a  manner 
that  while  full  information  is  given,  the  features  of  the  coast  are 
not  interfered  with.  As  a  very  slight  ettot  in  the  position  of  a 
light  or  buoy,  dot,  cross  or  figufc,  might  lead  to  gnve  disaster, 
every  symbol  on  the  admiralty  chart  has  bean  ch^hoeattid  with 
great  care  and  consideration,  and  no  pains  are  spared  in  the 
ellort  10  lay  before  the  public  the  labours  of  the  nautical  Eurvcyois 
-  only  of  England,  but  of  the  maritime  world; 


furnishing  the  intelligent 

which  common  industry  will  soon  enable  hira  lo  appreciate  ai 

take  full  advantage  of. 

A5  certain  abbrevialbns  are  used  in  the  charts,  attention 
called  to  the  "  signs  and  abbreviations  adopted  in  the  char 
published  by  the  admiralty."  Cenainpartsof  the  world  ore  st 
unsurveyed,  or  not  surveyed  in  sufTicienl  detail  far  the  requir 
menis  thai  steamships  now  demand.  Charts  of  these  locsHth 
■re  therelort  dra«m  in  a  light  hair-line  and  unfinished  manner,  i 
thit  the  eiperienccd  seaman  sees  at  a  glance  that  less  trust  is  : 
be  reposed  upon  charts  drawn  in  this  manner.  The  charts  givi 
to  the  public  are  only  correct  up  10  the  time  of  their  attu 
publication.  They  have  to  be  kept  Dp  to  dale.  Recent  publ 
cations  by  foreign  governments,  newly  reported  dangers,  chang 
in  character  or  position  of  lights  and  biroys,  are  -as  soon  i 
practicable  inserted  on  the  chaits  and  due  iwtice  xiven  i 
such  Insertions  In  the  admirnity  "  Notices  to 


Etinly  ^_lS^  ifniled 


»]  by  the  Admirain  Pdali,  or  books 
tabln.  and  lists  of  lighihouies,  lieht 


d  Stales  and  FittRoy  of  the 


c  fallen  in  with;  and,  lastly,  the  dircciion 


CBARTEK  (Ut.  e 

«rM,  .«(,,  fnm  Gr.  ximi 

originaUyfor 

^^y".j,  mautial  fo 

•tiling,  IhenCB  Iranslerred 

to  paper  and 

from  this  tnatetU  tc 

the  docnment,  in  O.  £ng. 

i«.  t«k,,  , 

vnlract  or  convention  by  which  cessions 

of  sales  of  property  0 

of  tights  and  privileges  an 

confirmed  and 

held,  and  which  may 

be  produced  by  the  gcanle 

es  in  proof  of 

lailul  possession.    The  use  of  the  word  for- any 

writltn  doCTl- 

gland,  but  is  preserved  in  F 

rance,  e.g.  the 

EcolcdcsCbarttsatr 

aril.    In  Icudal  limes  thartci 

1  of  privileges 

wen  granted,  not  only  by  Che  crown,  but  by  mei 

Jie  loRJs  both 

as  wellto  communities,  sue 

asboTOight 

gilds  and  religious  io 

usage  grants  by  Chan 

er  have  become  all  but  obso 

IB,  though  in 

Eugbind  this  form  is 

by  the  crown 

si  such  lodeiieB  u  the  British  Academy. 

The  grant  of  the  Great  Charter  by  King  John  in  iiij  fsec 
Mick*  Cnxijk),  which  guaranteed  the  preservation  of  En^isb 
liberties,  led  to  a  ^xcial  association  of  the  irord  witlt  cmisti- 
Eulional  prfvPeges,  and  so  in  modem  times  it  haa  beni  af^iJied 
to  conslitulioni  granted  by  sovereigns  to  their  subjects,  in 
contradistiaction  10  those  based  on  "  the  wOl  of  the  peofir-' 
Such  w»  the  Chatter  (CAorJel  granted  by  Leoii  XVIH.  to 
France  in  1S14.  In  Portugal  the  constitution  granted  by  Dens 
Podro  in  1816  was  called  by  the  French  party  the  "  Charter," 
while  that  devised  by  the  Cortes  id  iS^i  was  knosm  as  the 
"  Constitution."  Magna  Carta  also  suggested  to  the  Ft^^Ii 
radicals  in  1S38  the  name  "  People's  Chatter,"  irfikh  they  ^v< 
to  tbeir  published  programme  of  reforms  (see  -Chutism).  This 
asaociatkm  of  the  idea  of  hlteity  with  the  ir«d  charter  led  to  its 
figurativeuseinthcsenseof  freedomorlictnie.  This  is.  1»wever. 
rare;  the  most  common  use  being  in  the  [Jiraae  "dlaitend 
libenina  "  (Sbakespeue,  Hnry  V.  Act  i.  Sc  i)  ftom  the  dcii- 

colloquiiUsm  "  to  charter,"  in  ^e  sense  of  to  take,  or  fajn.  is 
Aiivcd  1  rofn  tbc  special  tat  cd  "  to  charier  "  as  to  hiir  (a  ship) 
by  charter-party. 
CKABTEHED    OavrAMin.    A    cblTteied    company    is    a 

trading  corporation  rnfoying  certain  rights  and  ptivilr(ei,  aud 
bound  by  certain  obligations  under  a  special  charter  gtanled  to 
it  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  state,  wch  charter  defiiur.g 
■nd  limitii^  those  rfghti,  privdeges  and  obligations,  and  the 
locslilies  in  which  Ibey  are  10  be  tiercised.  Such  companies 
existed  in  early  limes,  but  have  undetgoae  changes  and  ttiodh. 
Acalians  In  accordance  with  the  developments  which  have  ukeD 
place  in.  the  economic  history  of  the  states  where  they  hxvt 
exisled.  In  Great  Brilahl  Ihc  first  trading  charlen  were  gran  led, 
not  to  English  companies,  which  were  then  non-eiiilcnt,  bul 
lo  branches  of  the  Hmtcalic  League  (f.s.).  and  it  was  ml  liU 
IS97  that  England  was  finally  nlieued  from  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  chartered  company.     In  Ihil  yekr  Queen  Elisabeth  closed 


The( 


Inquisition  wi 


_         .  o  be  sought 

he  Staple.    They  lingered  on  mlo  the  iSth 

Of  an  eariy  English  eharleied  companies, 
Itvclopmenl  of  very  early  trading  gilds,  al  the 


Ml  of  the 

ofCliarlesV.    Inthcrrign 


:b  British  trade  with  the  NclhcHands  re 
year  17,000,000  ducals,  and  in  that  of  Jama  I.  the  company's 
yearly  commetCE  with  Germany  and  the  Nelhertands  was  as  much 
It  it  .ooofloo.  Hamburg  aftttwards  was  its  principal  depot,  and 
it  became  known  as  the  "  Hamburg  (JHnpany."  In  the  "  SIcr. 
chant  Adventurers'"  enterprises  is  to  be  seen  the  germ  of  Ihc 
trading  companies  which  had  so  remarkable  a  development  in  the 
i6lh»nd  iTtbccnlurics.  These  old  regulated  trade  gilds  passed 
gradually  into  Joint-Stock  associations,  which  were  capable  oi  lir 
greater  extension,  both  u  to  the  number  of  membeis  and  amount 
of  siocic,  each  membet  bdng  only  accountable  for  the  amount  of 
his  own  suck,  and  being  able  to  ttaoilcr  it  at  wiD  to  any  other 

It  WM  in  the  age  of  Eliaabeth  and  the  early  Stuarts  tbil 
■he  chartered  company,  in  the  modem  sense  oI  the  term,  had 
its  tiB.  The  ditcoveiy  of  the  New  World,  and  the  opening  out 
of  fnsh  IrtdlRg  routes  to  the  Indies,  gave  an  atiaordinaTy 
in^hilsetosklpping,  commerce  and  industrial  enterprne  through, 
out  wesiem  Europe.  Tlie  EAgliih,  Fmch  and  Dutch  govern- 
ments were  ready  to  assist  trade  by  the  gtanling  of  ctaneis  to 
trading  assoeialinns.  It-  is  lo  the  "  Russia  Company,"  whith 
received  its  first  charier  In  1 554,  that  G»at  Britain  owed  its 
first  inlcrcouise  with  an  empire  then  almost  unkoown.  The 
first  recorded  instance  of  a  purely  chartered  company  annesiiig 
ttnilory  is  to  be  Inind  in  the  action  ol.thlt  roBipany  in'setling 
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iqia  citm it  ^libergCD  In  i6 1]  wllli  King  Jxma'a  anna  upon  [I. 
AnuMig  other  isiodBtloDi  timdiiig  to  the  contJoent  of  Europe, 
iKBviog  charttn  at  tUi  time,  were  the  Turkey  Compiny 
(LevBnl  Co.)  uid  the  Eutland  Company.  Both  iHe  Russia 
and  Turkey  Companks  had  an  tmportarit  effect  upon  British 
relaliDiB  with  those  enq^res.  Thvy  maiatained  Biitiah  iaduenec . 
In  those  OFuntiks,  and  even  paid  the  expenses  of  the  embasies 
which  wen  sent  out  by  the  T-ngi'^^  govrmmeiit  to  (hdr  a>urt9^ 
The  Russia  Company  caniedoaa  large  trade  with  FerSLA  through 
Russian  territory;  but  from  various  causes  their  business 
gradually  dediDed,  though  the  Turkey  Compuiy  tiisled  in 
name  unlEI  iBij. 

The  chattered  companles^rhirh  were  formed  during  lUs  period 
tor  trade  with  the  Indies  and  the  New  Worid  have  had  t  mote 
wide-reaching  influence  in  histoty.  The  eilmordinary  caietr 
oF  the  East  India  Company  tq-t-)  ii  dealt  with  risewhercv 

Charters  were  given  to  companies  trading  to  Guinea,  Morocco, 
Guiana  and  the  Canaries,  hue  none  of  these  enjoyed  a  very  Ion  j 
or  prosperous  existence,^  principally  oiiring  to  the  difficulties 
caused  by  foreign  competition.  It  is  when  we  turn  to  North 
America  that  the  importance  of  the  chartered  company,  as  a 
coloniring  rather  than  a  trading  agency,  is  seen  in  itfi  full  develop- 
ment.   The  "  Hudson's  Bay  Company,"  which  still  exists  as  a 

most  of  the  thirteen  British  North  American  colonies  were  In 
Ibeir  inception  chartered  companies  very  much  in  the  modem  , 
acceptation  of  the  term.  The  history  of  these  compaiues  will 
be  foimd  imder  the- heading  of  the  di 


that  ti 


origin.    It  is  necessary,  h 


r  classes  of  charters 


b:  (i)  1 


U,  be  found  in  force 


igthe 


...   .,  ny  was  first  founded, 

but  which  formed  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  progress  when  the 
country  had  become  settled  and  was  iooliing  forward  to  com- 
merctal  expansion;  the  existence  of  these  charte;?  then  oftfn 
led  to^  serious  conflicts  between  the  grantees  of  the  charter  and 
the  Cfllonies;  ultimately  elective  asaembUes  everywhere  super- 
leded  control  of  ttadmg  companies,  (i)  The  second  class  of 
charters  were  those  granted  to  (he  settlers  themselves,  to  protect 
them  against  the  oppressions  of  the  crown  and  the  provincial 
fovemor*.    Ilese  were  highly  priied  by  the  colonists. 

In -France  and  HoDind,  no  less  than  in  England,  the  histitutlon 
of  chartered  companies  betamc  s  settled  principle  of  the  govem- 
tneals  of  those  countries  during  the  whole  of  the  period  jn 
qnntiou.  In  France  from  1559  to  1789.  more  than  70  of  such 
companies  came  into  existence,  but  after  ij;o,  when  the  great 
Compa^ii  da  lades  orUntalis  went  into  Uquida^on,  ibxy  were 
■InHst  abandoned,  and  finally  perished  in  the  general  sweeping 
away  of  privileges  which  followed  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
RevolutioD. 

If  we  mtjuiie  Into  the  economic  Ideaj  which  Induced  the 
granting  of  chatters  to  these  earlier  companiei  and  animated 
their  promoters,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  entirely  consistent 
with  the  general  principles  of  govemmcnl  at  the  time  and  what 
were  then  held  to  be  sound  commercial  views.  Under  the  old 
rt gimc  everything  was  a  matter  of  monopoly  and  privilege,  and 
10  this  state  of  things  the  CDnstitution  of  the  old  companies 
corresponded,  tlx  sovereign  rights  accorded  to  Ihem  being  also 
quite  In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  lime.  It  would  have 
beta  thought  impossible  then  that  private  Individuals  could 
have  found  the  funds  or  maintained  the  magnitude  of  tucb 
enterprises.  It  was  only  this  necessity  which  induced  sutesmen 
like  Colbert  to  countenance  them,  and  Montesquieu  look  the 
iame  view  (Eipril  dis  Ms,  t.  11,  c,  10).    John  de  Wilt's  view 


so  called,  bccai 


settled  as  to  their  utility, 
made  against  such  monopo 
were  less  exclusive  in  Englan 
the  governors  of  provinces  a 


colon! 

I,  ofdnion  was  by  no 
ngland  historic  protes 


inerdal  companies  weT«  more  privileged,  txdnive  and  irtifidal 
than  those  in  Holland  and  England.  Those  ol  Holland  niay  be 
said  to  have  been  tiational  enterpriser  French  companlea 
rested  more  than  did  their  rivalson  false  princi|des;  they  weic 
XBon  fettered  by  the  royal  power,  and  had  less  mitlative  of  their 
own,  and  therrfore  had  less  chance  of  surviving.  As  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  rules  which  ixevented  liie  growth  of  the  French 
companies,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  00  Protestants  wen 
allowed  to  take  part  in  them.  State  subventions,  rather  than 
commerce  or  cotaoiation,  were  often  their  obiect;  but  that  haa 
been  a  characterrstic  of  French  colonial  enterprise  at  all  timea. 

Such  companies,  however,  under  the  old  commercial  system 
could  hardly  have  come  into  existence  without  exclusive  privi- 
leges. Their  existence  might  have  been  prolonged  bad  the 
whole  people  m  time  been  allowed  the  chance  of  pailidpaling 
in  them. 

Td  sum  up  the  csutes  of  failure  of  (he  old  chartered 


huted  to  {>)  b, 


1;  {>)  " 


orgaruiation ; 


.  [tal  and    credit;   {3)    bad  economii 
distriburion  of  dividends  made  prematuj 
But  those  survived  the  longest  which  extern 
their  privileges  to  outsiders.    According  le 
tests,  they  had  a  most  injurious  effect  on  tJie  c 
countries  irtiere  they  had  their  rise.    They  w 
and  therefore,  of  course,  obnoxious;  and  It  is 
the  colonies  they  founded  only  be<srae  prosperooa  when  they 
had  escaped  from  their  yoke. 


:eo[  the 


On  the 

other  hand,  it  mu 

lUtedin 

0  smaU  degree 

mpulsetc 

the  developmen 

of  its  fleet.    In  the  case  of  England 

and  Holland, 

suffering  from  the  monopolies  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  wars 
of  the  English,  and  thoK  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Indies  with  Spain 
and  Portugal,  were  paid  for  by  the  companies.  They  furnished 
tSe  mother  country  with  luxuries  which,  by  the  tSth  century, 
had  become  necessaries.  They  oSered  a  career  for  the  younger 
sons  of  good  families,  and  sometimes  gready  assisted  large  and 
useful  enterprises. 

During  the  bsTCwenty  years  of  the  19th  century  there  was  a 
great  ret^val  of  the  system  of  chartered  companies  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  a  feature  of  the  general  growth  oF  interest  in 
colonial  expahuon  and  conunercia].  development  which  has 
made  Itself  felt  almost  universally  among  European  nations. 
Great  Britain,  however,  (lone  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
such  companies  as  have  materially  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  Iter  empire.  These  companies  succeed  or  fail  for  reasons 
different  from  those  which  a&ected  the  chartered  companies 
of  former  days,  though  there  are  points  in  common.  Apart 
from  causes  Inherent  in  the  particular  case  of  each  company, 
which  necessitates  their  being  examined  aeparately,  recent 
experience  leads  us  to  lay  down  certain  general  principles 
regarding  them.  The  modem  companies  are  not  like  those  of 
the  iSIh  and  tilh  centuries.  They  are  not  privileged  in  the 
sense  that  those  companies  were.  They  are  not  monopolists; 
they  have  only  a  hmitcd  sovereignty,  always  being  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  home  government.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
certain  advantages  given  them,  for  without  these  advantages 
no  capital  would  risk  itself  in  the  lands  where  they  carry  on  their 
operations.  They  often  fiave  very  heavy  corresponding  obliga- 
tions, as  will  be  seen  in  the  rase  of  one  (the  East  Africa)  where 
the  obligations  were  too  onerous  for  the  company  to  discharge, 
though  they  were  inseparable  from  its  positum.  The  charters 
of  modern  companies  differ  in  two  points  strongly  from  those  of 
the  old:  they  contain  clauses  prohibiting  any  monc^ly  of 
trade,  and  they  generaHy  confer  gome  special  political  rights 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  political 
freedom  of  the  old  companies  was  much  greater.  In  these 
charters  state  control  has  been  made  a  distinguishing  feature. 
It  is  to  be  exercised  in  almost  all  directions  In  which  the  companies 
may  come  Into  contact  with  malten  political.  Of  course,  it  is 
inevitable  In  all  disputes  of  the  companic*  with  loreigD  ponen. 
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ntcnded  irfer  *U  decrea  of  Ibe  campinr  regardiiit 


d[  il 


.  ol  a. 


judfe,  ud  to  the  KbeUiy  of  alite  (in  [he  ok  of  Ihc  South 
Ahics  Compuiy)  the  iccounu  ol  idmiuitmion  have  to  be 
■ubniitted  [or  hi)  ippmbnioD.  It  ii  df>eivin<  of  notice  thu  the 
Btitiih  character  oi  the  company  ii  Inai&ted  upon  Id  each  att 
in  the  charter  which  calia  it  into  hfe.  The  Cfown  always  ri«Lu 
complete  control  over  the  company  by  reserving  to  ilielf  Ih* 
power  of  revolcing  the  charter  in  cajeof  the  neglect  of  iti  tlipula- 
tioDS.  Spcdal  dauica  were  inierted  in  the  charlen  of  the  Briliih 
Eut  Africa  and  South  Africa  Companiea enabling  tiie  government 
to  forfeit  their  charter!  if  they  did  not  promote  the  objccti 
alleged  a)  rei»ni  for  demanding  a  charter.  This  l»imd  Uiem 
itill  more  sirongiyi  lad  in  the  case  of  the  South  Africa  Company 
the  duration  of  the  chatter  tm  fiied  at  tweDty-Gve  yein. 

The  chartered  company  of  thew  days  it  therefore  very  ilrongly 
filed  within  hmits  impoud  by  law  on  itA  political  action.  As  a 
Irhole,  however,  very  remarkable  resulta  have  been  achieved. 
This  may  be  attributed  in  no  imall  degree  to  the  perunality  of 

and  who  have,  by  their  social  poaition  and  personal  qualities, 
acquired  the  confidence  of  the  public  With  the  eiceplion  of  the 
Royal  Niger  Company,  il  would  be  incorrect  to  lay  that  Ihey 
have  bees  financially  tucccalul,  but  in  the  domain  of  govenuncnt 
generally  il  may  be  said  that  Ihey  have  added  vmI  tetritoiiej  lo 
the  Briliih  empire  (in  Afric 


ctedas 


s  Ihey  have 
roadt,  opened  lacibtiei  fo 
cvenii  the  foundation  ol 
much  to  aay  that  ihey  hi 


ungforc 


CDfon 


They  have 


i  peace. 


id  laid  al  all 


en  acted  unielfiihly  for  the  benefit 
humiDity.  .  Wemayinslancc the 
impaipu  which  have  been  carried 
againit  the  in        ■ 


131,  of  counc,  be 

certainly,  and  of  tEie  Nigerian  territory  and  Rhodcsil  prob- 
ably, will  prove  to  have  been  rathef  for  (he  benefit  of  potterity 
than  ol  the  compuies  which  effected  iL  In  the  two  caaci  where 
the  complnia  have  been  bought  out  by  the  stale.  Ihey 
have  had  no  compensation  for  much  that  they  have  expended. 

actual  eipenditute  day  by  day,  and  the  cMt  of  wan.  To  uae  the 
eipicision  of  Sit  William  Macldnnon,  the  shareholders  have 

philanthropy." 

The  existence  of  such  companies  lo-d»y  is  justified  in  certain 
polilical  and  economic  condiliODl  only.  It  may  be  highly  delir' 
able  for  ihegovenuneni  to  occupyccrtain  territories,  but  political 
exigencies  at  home  will  not  permit  It  to  iocuilfaeenpenditure.or 
international  relations  may  make  luch  an  undertaking  inex- 
pedient at  the  lime.  In  such  a  case  the  formation  olachancted 
company  nuy  be  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  But  it  ha^ 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again  that,  directly  the  company's 
interests  begin  lo  cl^h  with  those  of  foreign  powers,  the  ht 


order 


!TllS  t( 


id  aave  perhaps  disasiious 
rcliiioni  of  such  a  company 
are  wiin  savages  or  lemi-aavages,  ii  may  be  left  [tee  to  act,  but 
directly  it  becomes  involved  with  a  dviliied  power  Ihe  state  ha» 
(if  it  wishes  lo  retain  the  territory)  to  acquire  by  purchase  the 
politicalrightaof  the  company,  and  it  is  obviously  much  easier  to 
induce  a  popular  assembly  to  grant  money  for  Ihe  purpose  of 
maintaining  rights  already  Clisttng  than  to  acquire  new  ones. 
With  the  strict  syslem  of  government  supervision  enforced  by 

its  will  in  foreign  complications.    Economically  such  componia 
are  also  justifiable  up  to  a  certain  point.    When  there  is  no  othel 


reUtlom 


nagnilude  that  pi 


individuali  tould  not  incur  the  risk  involved,  tbea  m  mmpaay 
may  be  well  entrusted  with  qiecial  privilccei  for  the  purpoac.  as 
an  inventor  u  accorded  a  certain  protection  by  law  by  nma*  of  a 
patent  which  enables  him  to  bring  out  his  inveniioia  at  a  pni£t  if 
there  is  anything  in  it.  But  auch  privileges  should  u^t  be  cvt- 
tinued  longer  than  is  necesaary  fc  ^ 
recompeniing  the  adventurers.  J 
when  it  has  Ufit  monopoly  or  privileges,  has,  by  ilj 
capital  and  general  resources,  established  so  strong  a  poai  tia 
private  individuals  or  new  companies  can  rarely  compete  i 
successfully.    That  this  is  so  is  dearly  ahown  in  ' ' 


new  landt  thae  compiuis  often  act  suixcsslully.  Tbcj  have 
proved  more  potent  than  Ihe  direct  action  of  pjvenuiienla. 
Thii  may  be  seen  in  Aldcn,  where  Fnua  and  Engiand  have  of 
late  acquired  vast  areas,  hut  have  developed  them  with  very 
different  results,  acting  from  the  opposite  principle  of  private 
and  state  promotion  of  colonization.  Apart  from  batioiul 
characteristics,  the  individual  has  far  more  to  gain  urui^r  liv 
British  system  of  private  enterprise.  A  strong  point  iniavour  of 
some  of  the  British  companies  has  been  that  their  uruJertahings 
have  been  practically  extensions  of  edsling  British  colonjes 
rather  than  entirely  isolated  veni  "^ 

can  never  be  anything  but  a  i 

beneficially  so  long  at  a  country  is  undeveloped,  b 


impanym 


,y  for  that  of  the  central  govei 

The  comoanics  which  have  been  formed  in  Frmce  dadng 

tt  aSord  material  for  profitable  study,  for 

interference  fran 


they  have  been  subjec: 


develop  along  iheit  oi 


It  they  have  not  been  able,  like  tl 


B;NioB«i*;B.rr.E*STAl 


■ut^ect  of  chartered  a 


in  Enyibl- 
(W.  B,  IX.) 
ame  Is  an  English  corruption  of 
I  religious  house  of  Ihe  Carthusian 
icommonty  in  England,  in  various 
Mendip,  Charterhouse  Hinion) 
stablished.  Il  is  mosi  hmihir, 
the  Chatierhoute,  London,     On 


the  French  maiim  elnrl'ihHe, . 
order.  Assucbitoctursnotu 
places  ((.(,  Charterhou«e*n 
where  the  Carthutiins  were 
however,  in  iu  application  ti 
a  site  near  (he  old  city  wall, 
of  Atdengate,  a  Carthu^an  monastery  was  founded  in  ij7i  by 
Sit  Wallet  de  ifanny,  a  knight  of  French  hitlh.  After  ils 
dissolution  In  1535  the  property  passed  through  various  hands. 
In  1558,  while  in  the  possession  of  Lord  North,  it  was  occupied 
by  Queen  Elitabeth  during  the  preparations  for  her  coiDutian. 
and  James  I.  hcl.'  ■*    ' 

The  Chaiterhous 
earl  of  Suffolk,  but  in  Hay  1611  it  came  into  those  of  Thomii 
Sulton  [i5Ji-i6ti)  of  Snaith,  Lincolnshire.  He  acquired  > 
le  by  the  discovery  of  coal  On  two  estates  which  he  bad 
leased  near  Newcaatle-on-Tyne,  and  afterwards,  lemoviog  to 
London,  he  carried  on  a  commercial  career.  In  the  year  of  hb 
death,  which  took  pbce  on  Ihe  nth  of  December  1611,  he 
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cadoired  4  boqiiul  on  tit  liu  of  Ihe  CharterlioiiK.  calling  ii  ihe 
bospiUj  oi  KipE  Juno;  uitl  in  his  will  he  bequeathed  moneyi 
to  DWinUioa  chapel,  boiplul  (Blin>biHue}u(I  Khool.  Thewill 
was  body  conUilEd  but  upheld  in  cowl,  and  Ihe  laudalioc  ma 
6nallr  coDBliluled  Ea  aAord  a  bonw  loc  eighty  male  penaioDen 
("  snlleoifa  by  docCBt  and  in  poveny.ialdien  that  have  borne 
Krnu  bjrsea  or  land,  merthanta  decayed  by  piia^  or  afaipwreck, 
or  acivants  in  JiouKbald  to  the  Kin(«r  Queen's  Majeily  "),a^ 
tocducatc  Idrty  boyt.  Thcacbooldevcl^icdheyoadtheon^Lnal 
intcntionaof  Itafouuder^and  now  ranks  anuHig  Che  moal  eminent 
public  tcbDob  in  Engfauid.  Id  i8;i  i(  iras  removed,  during  the 
beadmaslerihip  (1363-1897)  oi  tbs  Kev.  WiUiam  Haig-Brown 
(d.  1Q07),  toiKV  buildlnp  near  GodaimLDg  ui  Svrrey,  which  vcrc 
openedsiitheiSIhoIJuiitia  thalyeii.  Tbe nomber  onounda- 
lion  nchabnMps  is  incrcued  toiitly.  The  scbolan  are  nat  now 
diitinciushcd  by  weaiing  a  iqiedaldmarbylonnlaiaKpanl* 
bouie,  Ibov^  ooe  houM  ia  knoiim  u  Gownboy*,  pmerving 
the  iormer  title  of  the  aclulan.  The  land  on  which  the  old 
school  buildings  stood  in  London  waa  sold  for  new  buildinga 
to  accoDunodale  the  Meichant  Taylors'  achoot,  but  the  penaionen 
stJU  occnpy  their  picturesque  home,  themselves  picturesque 
fi^m  in  the  black  gowiu  designed  lot  chem  undet  tbe  toundk- 
Ikon.  Tbe  building,  of  mellowed  led  bllck,  include  a  panelled 
cJiapel,  in  which  ia  the  founder's  tomb,  a  £ne  diiung-hall, 
^vemon'  room  with  ocnale  ceiling  and  tapaUicd  waBs,  the  old 
libraiy.  arid  the  beautiful  great  staircase. 

dUBTBH-PABTY  (Lat.  durta  partila,  a  legal  paper  or 
inotrvDieot,  ''  dmded,"  Le.  wiitlen  m  duplicate  so  that  each 
party  retains  half),  a  written,  or  portly  written  and  partly 
printed,  contract  between  mrrchant  and  shipowner,  by  which 
a  ship  is  let  or  hired  for  the  conveyance  vl  goods  on  a  specified 
voyage,  er  lor  a  definite  period.     (See  AinEicHmEHT-) 

CHAHTBRS  TDWEHS,  a  mining  town  oI  DevonporC  county, 
Queensland,  Australia,  81  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  TownsviUe  and 
Sio  m.  direct  N.N. W.. of  Brisbane.  It  ii  the  centre  of  an  im- 
portant gold-lield,  the  reefs  of  which  Improve  at  the  ktwtr 
d^ths,  the  deepest  shift  on  the  field  being  ijjg  [t.  below  tbe 
curface-leveL  The  gold  it  of  a  veryline  quality.  Anibundant 
.  water-supply  is  obtained  Iron  Ihe  Bucdekin  river,  some  8  m. 
distanL  The  populatioa  of  the  town  in  1901  wu  iS's;  but 
within  asm.  tadiiit  It  was  'o,g]6.  Chatters  Towers  became 
•  muniiipaUtyin  igjj. 

CHARTIEB,  ALAIN  (c.  i]gi-<.i4jo),  French  pwl  and  political 
writer,  was  bom  at  Bayeui  about  1391.  Oiirticr  belonged 
to  a  family  marked  by  oonsiderable  dbiliiy.  His  eUest  brother 
Guiltaumc  became  bishop  of  Parii:  and  Thomas  became  notary 
to  the  king.  Jean  Chartiee,  a  monk  of  St  Denis,  whose  history 
of  Charles  VII.  is  printed  in  vol.  iii.  ol  iei  Gnndt  Chrmiqua  it 
Saiii-Daiii  (1477),  was  i»t,  as  is  sametimes  suted,  also  a 
brother  of  the  poet  Alain  studied,  as  his  elder  brothcT  had  done, 
at  the  university  ol  Paris,  His  earliest  poem  is  the  Lari  da 
qtatn  dama,  written  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt:  This  was 
followed  by  tbe  Dltia  i<i  rlKaU-malin,  La  Bdte  Dame  isiu 
Atffcf,  and  others.  None  of  these  poems  show  any  very  patriotic 
feeling,  though  Charlier's  prose  is  evidence  that  he  was  not 
indiflennit  to  the  mlslorlunes  ol  his  counlr>'.  He  follawcd  the 
fortunes  of  tbe  dauphin,  aflemrds  Charles  Vfl.,  acting  in  the 
triple  capacity  of  clerk,  hotaryand  financial  secretary.  In  r4J2 
he  wrote  the  famous  QiuxIriloiiH-imtiliJ,  The  interlocutors 
in  this  dialogue  are  France  herself  and  the  three  orders  of  tbe 

suSerings  of  the  peasants.     He  tendered  an  immense  service  to 
country  by  maintaining  that  the  canse  of  Fiance,  though 


iappeani 


in  the  fan 


it  If  the  < 


rmbasiy  to  Germany, 
hree  years  later  he  accompanied  10  Scotland  the  mission 
o  negoUate  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Scotland,  thyi 
mil  years  old,  with  the  dauphin,  afterwards  louis  XI. 
)g  be  wrote  the  Itrre  i'esplrana,  which  contains  a  fierce 
t  on  the  nobility  and  clcrp.  He  was  the  author  of  > 
be  od  the  courticn  of  Charles  Vll,  emitted  le  CunaJ, 


translated  into  Englith  (Hen  fifeweli  lb  ca^y  ej  a  leOii 
iBkyeke  waiare  A.  Cliarrtirr  trale  It  kit  »rsMer)  by  CaltoB 
about  14B4.  Tbe  date  of  his  death  is  to  be  placed  about  i4]o; 
A  I^tin  epitaph,  discovered  in  the  iStb  cenlory,  says,  howevCTj 
that  he  wai  archdeacon  of  I^ris,  and  declares  that  he  died  In  the 
dty  of  Avignon  in  1449-  Tlu's  is  obviously  not  authentic,  for 
Alain  described  himself  as  a  simfU  elerc  and  certainly  died  fong 
beforeiMg.  Tbestoryof  IbeEamousItissbestowedby  Margaret 
of  Scotland  on  ta  prideuse  bouihe  dt  iafuette  sont  itntj  tt  soriii 
lent  d«  hoai  nuti  ei  terUuuHi  parties  ii  mythical,  for  Margaret 
did  not  come  to  France  till  1436,  after  the  poet's  death;  but  Ihe 
stoiy,  first  told  by  Gsillaumc  Bouchet  in  his  Amalei  d'A  qiiilaiai 
Usu).  is  inlensting,  if  only  as  a  proof  of  tbe  high  degree  of; 
esUmation  in  which  tbe  ugliest  man  of  his  day  was  held.  Jean 
de  MasiB,  vha  atutolated  a  portion  of  his  verse,  has  recorded 
bow  the  pages  and  young  gentlemen  oi  that  epoch  were  Kquired 
daily  to  learn  by  heart  pasuges  of  his  Bririairt  ia  noblri. 
John  Lydgate  studied  him  aflectionalely.  His  Bi/Je  Dame  una 
'  Into  English  by  Sir  Richard  Ros  abouf 
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See  Mancel.  Alain  ._  ,    ,    ^ 

:>aiil.  1S49J:  D.  Dc^uuy'aj&n^iiir/Ibia  Ctarliir  (iSTft),  will 

'"n.,,ii.„*p!Sl"i6™    On*J«'^harii?rII^vX?deviriville, 
CHARTISM,  the  name  given  to  a  movement  for  potilicaf 


'Naii 


1  in  England,  from  the  jo-callcd  '■  People's  Charle 


al  Chart 


'■  the  t 
•died.    The  n 


It  in  vrhlcb 


■  838  th 


to  the  latter  years  of  the  iSlh  century.  Checked  far  a  white  by 
the  ruction  due  to  Ihe  eicesscs  of  Ihe  French  Rcvotulion,  it 
received  a  fresh  fmpetus  from  Ihe  awful  misery  that  foUowcd 
the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  economic  changes  due  to  Ihe  inlro- 
duclion  of  machinery.  The  Sis  Acts  of  1819  were  direcicdj 
not  only  against  agrarian  and  industrial  rioting,  but  against 
the  political  movement  of  which  Sir  Francis  Burdctt  was  the 
spokesman  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  demanded  man- 
hood suffrage,  the  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  the  abolition  of 
tbe  property  qualification  for  members  of  parliament  and  thei^ 
payment.    The  movement  was  checked  for  a  while  by  the 

~  ■      -"ol  1831; but  it  1  .... 


the  I 


1,  the  e 


political  grievances  of  the  labouring  ,  , 
redressed.  Two  separate  movements  now  developed:  one 
socialistic,  associated  with  the  name  of  Robert  Owen;  the  other 
radical,  aiming  at  the  enfranchisement  0!  Ihe  "  masses  "  as  Ihe 
first  step  to  the  amelioration  of  their  condillon.  The  latter  was 
represented  in  the  Working  Men's  Association,  by  which  in  1838 
tlie  "  People's  Charter  "  was  drawn  up.  It  embodied  eiactly 
programme  as  that  of  tbe  radical 


above,  with  the  additii 
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fourteen  years  in  Van  Dicmen's  Land.  In  1854  he  was  pardoned, 
and  from  1856  until  bis  death  on  the  iQth  ol  July  1S77  be  lived 
in  England,  In  1S40  <be  Chartist  movement  was  still  further 
organired  by  the  inauguration  at  Manchester  of  the  National 


CHARTRE&— CHARTREUSE 


Clwlcr  ftuodatiao,  «Uch  npidly  became  powetfut,  bong  the 
head  ol  about  4[»  siilec  Mdeties.  wtiic:li  are  aid  to  have  niun- 
bcred  40,000  mcmben.  Some  time  aJiei.  eHoni  ven  made 
towarda  a  coalilioD  n'nh  iht  more  noderata  radicals,  but  Ibcae 
FafLed;  tJwi  a  laod  scheme  was  started  by  O'Cododi,  which 
prospered  for  a  Few  yean.  In  1A44  the  uncampromuinfi  spirit 
of  some  ol  Ibe  leaden  wu  veil  iUustnUd  by  Ibeit  bnelileatlitude 
towarda  the  Anti  -  Coin  -  Law  Leatue.  O'CoiiDDr,  •specially, 
enlered  Lnlo  a  public  contf  overay  nilh  Cobdco  and  Bright,  in 
which  he  wat  warned.  But  it  was  not  till  iSiS,  during  a  seasaD 
o(  gieal  suffedjif  among  the  working  classes  ajMl  under  the 
InlueDce  of  the  itvolulion  at  Paris,  that  the  leal  strength  o(  the 
Chartist  moveioent'WBS  discovered  and  the  prevalenL  discon- 
tent became  knawo.  Early  in  March  disturbances  occurred  In 
Glasgow  which  required  llie  Intervenlloa oC  theratlilary,  while 
in  the  manuiacluring  disliicis  all  over  the  west  ot  Scotland  the 
operativta  were  ready  to  rise  in  the  event  ot  the  main  movement 
Bucceediug.  Son^  agitaLJon,  too,  look  plaa  in  Edinburgh  and 
in  Manchester^  but  ol  a  mUdcT  nature;  in  fact,  while  Ihere  was 
a  real  and  widespread  discontent,  men  were  indisposed  to  resort 

The  piincipil  scene  of  intended  Chartist  demonstration  wal 
London.  A  oeoonnousgaihctingothatr  a  mill  ion  was  announced 
tor  the  10th  of  April  on  Kennington  Common,  from  which  they 
were  to  march  to  the  Houses  of  I'arliampnt  to  present  a  petition 
ligned  by  nearly  sii  million  names,  in  order  by  this  imposing 

Probably  some  of  the  more  vlolcni  members  of  the  paity  thought 
to  Inutile  the  Parisian  mob  by  taking  power  en  tittlyinto  their  own 

and  ihe  most  decided  measures  were  taken  by  the  authorities  to 
pievent  a  risihg.  The  procession  was  forbidden.  The  miliU-ry 
were  called  out  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
and  by  him  concealed  near  the  htidgcs  and  other  points  where  the 
processioa  might  attempt  10  force  its  way.  Even  the  Bank  of 
England  and  other  public  buildings  uvrc  put  in  a  slate  ol  defence, 
and  special  constaUes,  to  the  number,  ft  is  said,  of  1 70,000,  were 


of  the 


eroUtb 


mboOisir 


irtistdemooslratlon  proved  to  be  a  very  inslgniAcanl  affair. 
Instead  of  half  a  million,  only  about  50,001  assembled  on  Ken- 
nington  Common,  and  their  leaders,  Feirgus  O'Connor  and 
Ernest  Charles  Jones,  shrank  from  the  respons^ility  of  braving 

Fariiament.  The  monster  petition  was  duly  presented,  and 
tcruliniced,  with  the  result  thai  the  number  of  signalurcs  wai 
found  to  have  been  grossly  eiaggeiated,  and  that  the  most 
llnheard^)f  falsification  of  names  had  been  resorted  lo.     There. 


lb  tbc  advancing  radical! 

CRARTBBS,  a  city  of  nortfa.we 
if  Eure.ct.Loii,  ss  t 


es  of  wfalch  ir 


iretches 


.e  fruitful  plain  of  Beau< 
ivides  Into  three  b 


The  Eure,  which' 

ii  crossed  by  several  bridges,  .     , 

fringed  in  places  by  remains  of  the  old  foitlhcation).  ot  which 
the  Porte  Guillaumc  (14th  centuty),  a  gateway  Hanked  by  towers. 
it  the  most  complete  spedmen.  Theste^,  narrow  streets  of  the 
old  town  contrast  with  thewlde,ihady  boulevards  which  encircle 
it  and  divide  it  from  the  suburbs.  The  Cloa  St  Jean,  a  pleasant 
park,  lies  to  the  north-west,  and  squares  and  open  spaces  are 
numerauj.  The  cathedral  o(  Notre.Dame  d 
ttomaruvpie  end  Calkii  Arcklteclate  in  France;  and  C 
one  of  the  finest  Gothic  churches  in  France,  was  four 
iiih  century  by  Bishop  Fulbert  on  the  site  ol  an  ear 
deatraycd  by  fire.    In  1194  another  conflagration 


the  new  building  thed'hardljr  eompteleit:  but  dercy  and  people 
let  acalously  to  work,  and  the  main  part  of  the  present  structim 
wu  Eniibed  by  1140.  Tbough  there  have  been  numerous  min« 
additioDi  and  alleralions  stihx  that  time,  the  geocnl  chirwiet 
of  the  cathedral  ri  unimpaired.  The  upper  woodwofk  was  coq- 
(umed  by  fin  in  ig}6,  but  the  nal  o(  the  building  wu  saved. 
The  statuary  of  the  lateral  portals,  the  stained  glass  M  the  ijih 
century,  and  Che  choir-screen  of  the  Renaissance  are  all  unique 
from  the  artistic  stam^nint.  Tbe  cathedral  is  also  renowned  lor 
the  beauty  end  perfect  proportions  o(  its  western  towtrv  That 
to  the  south,  t>KnacherVieui(js'fl-bigb|,datesfromtbeiilb 
century;  its  upper  poitioD  is  lower  and  less  rith  In  design  ibin 
that  of  the  ClDchet  Neul  (37/  ft.),  which  waa  not  onnplried  ijll 
the  i6th  century.  In  lenglli  the  cathedra]  mfaaiietMofL.  iu 
choir  mcasuTQ  150  fL  acrosa,  1^  the  height  of  the  vaulting  is 
mil.  The  abbey  church  ol  St  Pierre,  dalingchicfly  from  Ihc  ijth 
century,  contains,  beaidea  some  fine  stained  glau,twdve  repre- 
'  I  in  enamel,  executed  about  1; 


Uonard  Lhn 


le  chief 


Aignaa  (ijtb,  ttth  nnd  i7tb  centuries)  and  St  M 
Val  tilth  century).  The  bUel  de  ville,  a  buildhig  ol  the  i;lh 
century,  containitJg  a  museum  and  libtity,  an  older  hAtd  dc 
ville  of  the  t^th  century,  and  several  medieval  and  Renaissance 
houses,  an  of  Interest.  There  is  a  statue  of  GeaenI  F.  S. 
Uarceau-Desgravien  (b.  i;6o),  a  native  of  the  town. 
The  townialhejvat  of  abisbop,  aprefecturc,acourtofasainat 

of  commerce,  training  colleges,  a  lycte  for  bays,  a  coBiBiuiial 
college  for  gtrla.  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France.  Ill  trade 
is  carried  on  chiefly  on  mariLct.days,  when  the  peaaanta  ol  the 
Beance  bring  their  crops  and  live-stock  to  be  said  and  make 
Ihcir  purchases.    The  gune.pies  and  other  delincies  of  Chartret 

brewing,  distilling.  irDn.founding.  leather  trsnufafiuie,  dyeing, 
and    the  manufacturs   ol  stained  glut,  billiard  nquisitB, 


by  the  Romans  waa  ca 
(Eure),  and  afterwards  cin'loj 
Normana  In  ijfi,  and  unsucn 
In  1417  it  fell  into  Ihe  hands 
recovered  jn   T4JI.     It  was 


principal  towns  ot  the  Camulet,  and 

id  ^africiiM,  from  the  river  Anha* 

n'loj  CvnalKM.    It  was  burnt  by  the 

ifuUy  beaieged  by  them  in  ^tr. 

the  taglish,  from  whom  It  waa 

tiacked  unsucceufutly  by  the 

rroiesiania  m  ijos,  ana  waa  taken  in  rjcjj  by  Henry  IV.,  who 

War  it  was  seised  by  the  Germans  on  the  list  ol  October  i&;o, 

centre  ol  operations.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  chief 
toon  of  the  district  of  Beauce,  and  gave  its  name  lo  a  countship 
which  was  held  by  Ihe  countaoIBIoii^d  Champagne  and  alter, 
wards  by  the  house  of  ChaiiUon,  a  membei  of  wfaicb  in  uU  suld 
it  to  the  crown.  It  was  raised  to  the  lauk  ol  a  duchy  in  ijiSby 
Francis  I.  After  the  time  ol  Louis  XIV.  the  title  ol  duke  at 
Cbartres  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Orieans. 
-     ""       -  ■■   ■  ■       ■■■    ■■JtClactFTidgS;): 

ti896);H.  J.L,J. 


ji  Carthusian  monastery,  La  Crude  Cbartinise.  ai 
irenoble  (see  below).  In  coiuequetice  el  the  Atiociatioas  Law, 
be  Chartreui  monks  left  Fiance  in  1904,  and  now  continue  the 
□  anufactureof  thishqueurinSpaiti,  There  ajo  two  main  vatir  ties 
if  Chartreuse,  tbe  green  and  the  yellow.  The  gteen  cootaina 
.bout  s7.  the  yellow  about  43%  ot  alcohol.  There  arc  other 
liflerences  due  to  the  varying  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
lavouring  ma  I  ten  employed,  but  the  secrcuof  manufacture  are 
enlouaty  guarded.  The  genuine  liqueur  is  undoubtedly  produced 
ly  means  of  a  dislillalion  process. 

CHARTREUSE,  U  QRANDB,  the  Dolher  house  of  the  very 
evere  older  of  Canhusiin  monks  (see  CamuuUANs).  It  is 
iluated  In  the  French  department  of  the  Iseie,  about  11)  n. 
4.  of  Grenoble,  Itahcightofjsosft.above  Ihe  sea,  in  the  hart 
il  a  group  of  Umcstone  mountains,  and  DOI  lai  Irom  tbe  soum 
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'.,  and  waKndliyi  tiny  tributary  ol  the  Guii 
irth,  line  fomls  extend  to  the  Col  dcU  Ruchri 
L  rise  weD-woodcd  heists,  nhile  on  (he  a 
nlone  lidga,  cuimioiting  in  the  Grud  Sc 

;urh  oE  Uncoln.  who  lived  here  fnnn  1160 
:d  the  first  CiitliusI; 


o  Englon 


Lincclo,  and  brlore  ha  death  in  itoo  hid  built  Ihc  angel  di(rii 
and  dthrr  porlioui  of  the  wonderTui  CLlhedral  (hrre. 

The  principal  approach  to  the  eonvcnt  s  from  St  Laurent  do 
Poat,'a  village  Htuated  on  the  Guien  Mori,  and  largely  built 
by  the  monies — It  ii  canaretnl  by  ftteam  liamwsys  with  Voiron 
(fo.  Crennbtc)  «nd  St  Bfron  (for  ChamWty).  Among  the  other 
ToutR  may  be  mentioned  thote  rtoro  Gienofale  by  Le  Sappey,  or 
by  the  Col  do  b  ChamirtK,  or  from  ChaBib6ry  by  the  Col  dc 
Com  and  the  vilbgc  of  Ln  £chFlt«.  Si  Laurent  is  about  j)  m. 
from  the  convent.  The  road  mounu  along  the  Coiera  Mort  and 
•oon  readies  the  haoilcl  of  Fourvoiric,  so  called  (rom  fatala  tin, 
a>  about  ijio  the  TOad  was  fiist  pierced  hence  towards  the 
convent.  Here  arc  iron  forges,  and  here  was  formerly  the  chief 
centre  of  the  minaEacture  of  the  famed  Chartreuse  liqueur. 
Beyond,  the  road  enters  the  "  DCsert  "  and  passes  Ihruugh  most 
delightful  scenery.  Some  way  farther  the  Cuieis  Mort  is  crossed 
by  the  modem  bridge  of  St  Bruno,  the  older  briilEC  of  Tirant 
bei ng St 01  visible hij^iernp the stieuR.  Herebegins  thesplendid 
carriage  road,  constructed  by  M.  E.  Vi     '  ' 
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H  beneath  tli 


:  ol  the  Oeilli 


:,  beyond  whidi  fotmerly  women  wcrr  not  allowed 
After  passing  through  tout  tunnels  the  road  bends 
ig  the  Cuieis  Mort  which  flows  past  St  Pi^rit  d* 
andthevaUeysoonopenstolorm  the  upland  hollow 
-      These  are  not  very 


daHi  slate, 

iwer  being  the  chiel  leal 
peace  and  repose.     Vt 


turretiand  thehiltyi 

ttit  ti  tuition  is  ddc  1 

formerly  lodged  in  tl  . ,  _      , 

which  is  now  a  h6lel.  Within  the  conventual  building  are  four 
halls  forrnerly  used  for  the  reception  of  the  priors  of  ibx  various 
branch  houses  in  France,  Italy,  Burgundy  ind  Germany.  The 
very  plain  and  unadorned  chapel  dales  from  thf  islh  century, 
but  the  cloisters,  around  which  cluster  the  lhiity-<ii  BniU  houses 
for  (he  fully  profcsicd  monks,  areof  lain  date.  The  Ubnry  con- 
tained before  the  Revolution  a  very  f ne  collectian  of  boolu  and 
MSS.,  now  mostly  in  the  town  library  al  Crenoble. 

The  monki  were  expelled  in  17(1],  but  allowed  to  return  in 
1B16,  but  then  ihcy  hid  to  pay  rent  for  the  use  of  the  bulldinp 
And  the  fotcsEs  atoutKl,  though  both  one  and  the  other  were  due 
to  the  industry  ol  their  predceesjois.  They  vm  again  expelled 
in  1904.  and  are  dispersed  in  various  houses  in  England,  al 
Pinerolo  (It.-ily)  and  at  Tarragona  (Spain).  It  i>  at  the  lisl- 
named  spot  that  the  various  pharmaceutical  preparatieas  at« 
Dow  raanufaclured  for  vhich  they  arc  famous  (though  sold  only 
since  about  1840)— the  Ei!iir,  the  Banff  i'acitr  (a  mineral  paste 
orsalve).<ndthccdebraled/iTiiMri'.  The  magnificent  revenues 
derived  from  the  proiits  of  this  manulacturc  were  devoted  by  the 
Dionfcs  to  various  purposes  ol  benevolence,  especially  in  the 
oeighbouiing  villages,  which  owe  to  this  source  their  churches, 
■choob,  hospitals,  &c.,  kc, built  and  maintained  at  the  «penK 
of  the  monkf. 

See  La  Gniit  Cnrtriiaf  par  n  Cterlrnri  (Cmoble.  iWt): 

H.Ftrrand.Ci.K(iJtoC™»*CArif(«««(l8«9):— '  '-■  "—' 

d<Ja  Chftrnai  (1I99}. 

CHAnWOKiir.  one  who  Is  hind  lo  do  oci 
noA-    "  Cbu  "  or  "  chare,"  wbicb  lonw  the  Gnt  part  at  ibe 
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1  "  tarn,"  and,  in  this  original  sense,  is  seen  in  "  ajar,"  properly 
■'  on  ehar,"  of  1  door  "  on  the  turn  "  In  the  act  ol  chwng.  It  is 
thus  applied  to  a  "  turn  of  work,"  an  odd  job,  and  is  so  used,  in 
(he  form  "chore,"  in  America,  and  in  dialects  of  the  (outh-west 
of  England. 

CHASE,  SALM(M  PORTLAND  (tSoS-iS7j),  American  su(e»- 
man  and  jurist,  was  bom  in  Cornish  township.  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  ijth  oljanuary  iBog.  His  father  died  in  181;,  and  (he 
son  passed  several  years  (iSio-i3)4)  in  Ohio  with  his  unele, 
Bishop  Philander  Chase  (iTTJ-iSsi).  the  foremost  pioneer  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  West,  the  first  bishop  ol 
<Huo(igi9-iH]i),andaflcri8]Sbishopot Illinois.  Hegraduated 
at  Dartmouth  (^ege  in  1B16,  and  after  studying  bw  under 
William  Wirt,  attorney-general  of  the  Unllcd  Slates,  in 
Washington.  D. C,  was  admit  ted  (o  the  bar  in  iBiQ,  and  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  iBjo.  Here  he  soon  gained  a  position  of 
prominence  at  the  bar,  and  published  an  annotated  edition, 

when  public  opinion  in  Cincinnati  was  brgely  dominaled  by 
Soulhem  business  connexions,  Chase,  Influenced  probably  by 
James  G.  Bimcy,  assocbted  himself  after  about  iSjS  with  the 
anli-sbveiy  movement,  and  became  recognized  as  the  leader  of 
the  political  icformeia  as  opposed  to  the  Garrrsonuin  aboiilionists. 
To  the  cause  he  fredy  gave  ■  ■  ■ 
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rs  was  (he  iindiqnited  leader  of  (he 
was  TcmaHiabty  skilful  in  drafdng 
I  it  was  he  who  prepared  the  national 
■    ■«  Liberty  a" 


could  » 
t  of  iM  io  CO 


ling  the 


Reaiiiing  in  time  that  a  third  pa  rty 

ik  (he  lead  during  the  campaign  ot  1B4B  m  coe 
Liberty  party  with  the  Barnburners  or  Van  Buren  Democral 
ot  Ne*  York  10  fotm  the  Free-Soileis.  He  drafted  the  famous 
^Soil  pUtfom.  and  it  was  Urgely  through  his  infiutnce  (hat 
Bnien  was  nominated  for  (he  presidency.  His  object,  how- 
,  was  not  to  establish  a  permanent  new  party  oiganiiaiion, 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  Northern  Dcrnocrats  to  force 
n  to  adopt  ■  policy  opposed  lo  the  further  exlension  of 


In  .S40  he 

ras 

elected  to  the  United  Slates  Senate  as  Ihe 

tio 

between  the  Democrats  and  a  tm 

II  group 

of  Ftec-Soilers 

in 

the  state  le^sblure;  and  lor  soi 

ne  yean 

theiealter,  except 

n  iSjj,  when  he  rejoined  the  Fre. 

-Soilers, 

he  classed  himjell 

>'as  out  ot  hart 

nony  with  the  leaders  of  the  Dcmocra 

cpany. 

Duringhisservi 

theSenale(i84!i-i8s5|hen-aspre-r 

the  champion 

ti-slavery  in  that  body,  and  no  0 

ne  spoke 

more  ably  than 

ie< 

d  aEainst  (he  Compromise  Measure 

sftfiSjo 

Nebraska  Bill  of  1854.    The  Kansas-Nebmski 

Ih 

e  subsequent  troubles  in  Kansas 

having 

.  )f  trying  le 

auumed  the  kadersbip  in  the  North-west  of  the  movenieni 
form  a  new  party  to  oppose  the  extension  of  slavery.  The 
"Appeal  ol  (he  Independent  Democrats  in  Congress  to  the 
People  ot  the  United  States,"  written  by  Chase  and  Giddings, 
ind  published  in  the  New  York  Timii  of  the  54ih  of  January 
;Ss4,  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  dralt  of  (he  Republican 
party  need.    He  was  the  But  Republican  governor  ol  Ohio. 


956 


very  Uun  uy  other  Republic^D 


(Rving  [nun  iSj]  to  1859.    Altboogh, 
Seward,  he  wu  lh<  most  pci 

und  had  done  more  i^Iut 

partly  becaiuc  ha  vicwa  od  the  quefttion  of  protection  were  not 
orthodox  from  a  Republican  point  of  view,  and  pftiily  becau$e 
the  old  line  Whig  element  could  not  forgive  hi)  rsalition  with  the 
Democnia  in  the  icnitotial  campaign  at  i84«;  hit  upcom- 
pntmUing  and  conipicuous  anti-ilavuy  record,  loo,  wa^  agninit 
him  [roni  the  pmnt  of  view  of  "  ni^ilnbllily."  Ai  Kcreliry 
oi  the  treuuiy  in  Pnsident  LmeoLi'i  cabinet  in  1W1-1S64, 
during  the  fint  three  yarn  al  the  Gvil  W*r,  he  rendcrctl  lervica 
of  the  grcitest  value.  That  period  gC  criiii  witneucd  two  gnat 
cbuigo  in  Amerion  financul  poliry,  the  eatihlithment  of  a 
natioiutl  banking  tystcro  and  the  iawe  of  a  l^aJ  tender  paper 
currency.  The  former  wu  Chaie'i  owo  particular  mcuure. 
He  aua»ted  the  idcl,  worked  out  all  of  the  important  prindpica 
and  many  of  (he  dctsib,  and  induced  Congicu  to  accept  them. 
The  Hicccra  a(  that  (ystem  alone  warranli  hia  being  placed  in 
the  first  rank  ol  American  finanden.  It  not  only  WKUml  an 
immediate  market  tor  government  bond>,  but  it  alw  provided 
a  permanent  uniform  national  currency,  whkh,  though  inelastic, 
b  abiolutely  stahlc.  The  iuue  of  1^1  tenders,  the  greatcal 
financial  bhinder  of  the  war,  wu  made  contrary  to  hi>  withes, 
although  he  did  not,  as  he  perhaps  ought  lo  have  done,  push 
hii  opposition  lo  the  point  o[  ntigning. 

IVrhapt  Chase's  chief  defect  as  «  statesman  was  an  insatiahle 
desire  for  supreme  ofhcc.  It  was  partly  this  ambition,  and 
also  temperamental  dillerencct  from  the  president,  which  led 
him  to  retire  from  the  cabinet  in  June  1864-  A  few  month* 
later  (December  6,  1S64)  he  wu  aRwinted  chief  justice  of  (he 
United  Sutes  Supreme  Court  to  succeed  Judge,Taney,  ■  posiiion 
which  he  heki  until  hi)  death  in  1S7J.  Among  his  motl  im- 
portant deciuons  were  Tati  v.  WUlt  {7  WaJlaca,  yao),  1S69,  io 
which  he  Bisertol  that  the  Constitution  provided  for  an  "in- 
desttuctibie  union  compoicd  of  indestructible  sUin,"  Keisu 
Bank  v.  FiHua  (S  Walbci,  sss).  'S69,  in  defence  of  iliat  part 
of  the  bulking  legislalion  of  the  CivU  War  which  imposed  a 
Us  of  ie%  OD  state  bank«ol*a,  and  Hr^ftm  v.  GriiwaU  (S 
Wallace,  601),  i«69,  whicb  declared  certain  parts  of  the  legal 
tender  sets  to  be  unconstitutional.  When  the  Irpl  tender 
deciiion  was  reversed  alur  the  appt^ntmcnt  of  new  judges, 
iS7i-ig7i  (LegalTender  Cotes,  11  Wallace,4iT>.  Chase  priptred 
a  very  able  dissenting  opinion.  Toward  the  end  ol  his  life  he 
gradually  drifted  back  toward  his  old  Democratic  position,  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  «Ran  10  Mcuie  Ihe  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  Ihe  pitsideocy  in  1S71.  He  died  in  New 
York  city  on  the  7th  of  May  1873.  Chase  was  one  of  the  ablest 
pdiiical  leaden  of  the  Civil  War  period,"and.  datrves  to  be 

The  •mulird  btcnnphy  it  A.  B,  Hart's  Salmm  Parlland  CloM 
in  the  -  American  Slateimen  Series  "  (1800).  L™  philo»pbical, 
bill  ronlainins  a  trMlec  wealth  of  detail,  ii  J.  W,  ShucEen'  i&.  ani 
Public  S/n,ii,i  o/^So/«BB  Pux/aarf  ClioH  («ew  York,  IB?*!,     R.  B, 


CHASB.  UNUBL  (1741-1811),  American  jurist.  »as  bom  ii 
Somerset  county.  Maryland,  on  the  t7lh  of  April  1741.  He  wa 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Annapolis  Is  1761,  and  for  more  thai 
twenty  years  was  a  member  of  the  Miryland  legislature.  II 
took  an  active  part  in  the  resistance  lo  the  Stamp  Act,  and  ftor 
1774  to  i;jSand  17B4  to  1785  was  a  member  of  the  Continent! 
Congress,  With  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Charles  Carroll  he  wa 
sent  by  Congress  in  1776  lo  win  over  the  Canadians  to  the  tid 
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vlgorouily  opposing  ralifitttion,  thoi«h  aftenrardE  be  we  as 

ardent  FedeiaJiti,  he  bed  me  in  1791  chief  judge  of  Ibe  U^iykcd 
general  court,  which  pnsilion  be  reigned  in  1796  for  Ifaal  of  an 
aitociale  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ihiiiui  Siaiis. 
His  radical  Federalism,  however,  led  bim  I0  amiiiiue  ftcii\«  m 
pdiiics,  and  he  took  advaaiage  of  every  oppoilunily.  on  ibc 
bench  and  ofl,  10  promote  the  cause  ol  his  paxty.  His  over- 
bearing conduct  while  presiding  at  Ihe  tiiab  of  John  Fiks  ice 
tnuoo, and  of  James  Thompson  CaUendei(d.i8i])  lor  KdiiiiU 
libel  in  1800,  drove  the  lawyen  for  the  ddeocc  from  the  mu:, 
and  evoked  the  wrath  a(  the  Republicans,  wbo  mrc  surred  u 
action  by  a  poUliial  harangue  on  the  evil  tendencies  ol  dcsaoccacy 
which  be  delivered  ai  a  charge  lo  a  grand  jury  at  Snitirwore  in 
1803.  The  House  of  Rrprtsenta lives  adi^leii  ■  rcsohiiioa  of 
impcichmenl  in  Match  1804,  and  on  the  7lh  ol  Decembei  i£o4 
the  House  manacera,  diici  among  whom  were  Jofan  KaDdolpb, 
Joseph  H,  Nicholson  (1 7)0-1817).  and  Caesar  A.  Rodney  (1772- 
18)4),  bid  their  arlkln  ol  unpcachmoit  before  tbe  Scsale. 
The  trial,  with  frequent  inlerruptions  and  debys,  lasted  fm 
the  indoljanuary  to  the  1st  of  March  1805.  Judge  Chase  was 
defended  by  the  ablest  lawyen  in  the  country,  inchiding  Luther 
Martin,  Robert  Coodloe  Harper  (i]6j-i8ij),  Philip  Barton  Key 
(i7S7-i8iS),  Charles  Lee  (1758-1815),  and  Joseph  HopkJnfdi 
[r770-i84ii.  The  indiclmcnl,  in  eight  articles,  dealt  with  his 
conduct  in  the  Fries  and  Callcndcr  trials,  wiL'  '  ' 
Delaware  grand  jury,  and  (in  article  viiL)  wlt^  hi 


highly  in 


■judicial  "  reflcctioi 


^  probably  the  greatest  ofleact  in  Republkaii  eyo. 
On  only  three  articles  was  there  a  majority  against  Jud^e  Ch^, 
Ihe  brgcsl.  on  article  viii.,  being  four  short  of  the  nrtn^^^ct 
Iwo.lbirdsloeonvicl.  "  The  case,"  aays  Henry  Adarna,  '^proved 
impeachment  to  be  an  impracticable  thing  for  pailitan  pirrpiHei. 

develapment  which  were  a  reflection  of  the  eaamon  Uw-° 
Judge  Chase  resumerl  his  scat  00  the  bencb,  and  occupied  it 

until  his  death  on  the  i^ihol  JuDe  igii. 
5«  Tlu  Trial  tfSamiulCIaa  (ivoli..Wadiiniton.  iBo<],rn(ncd 

bySsrouelH.SrmhandThoma.Lloydjan --■-'-■-"- - 

^m  A™«.  vnl.  m.iii.  (="  '  "        ■ 


CBASB.  WILUAH  MBRniTt  (1849- 


Ilular 


1W.9J. 


of  November  iSqo. 
He  was  a  pupil  ol  B.  F,  Haya  at  Indianapolis,  of  J.  O.  Eaton  ia 
NewYork,andtubsequenllyofA.WagnerandPiloly in  Munich. 
In  New  York  he  established  a  school  of  his  gwn,  after  teaching 
with  success  lor  some  yean  al  Ihe  Art  Students'  League.  \ 
worker  in  all  mediums— oils,  wattr-<«lout,  pastd  and  etching- 
painting  with  distinction  Ihe  figure,  bndscape  and  siill-Iile. 
'     '  pcthaps  bot  known  by  his  portraits,  his  sitters  numbering 


jf  Ihe  1 


if  his  ll 


iioad,  became  a  member 
ol  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  and  for  ten  years 

important  canvases  are  "  Ready  lot  the  Ride  "  (Union  Lcagac 
Gub,  N.Y.),  ■'  The  Apprentice,"  "  Court  Jester,"  and  pottiaiu 
of  the  painters  Whistler  and  Duvcnedti  ol  GtaeaX  Welib  and 

CHUB.     (1)  (Kr.  ikuit,  from  Lat.  caplart,  frequentative 
of  lattTi,  to  Ukc),  the  pursuit  of  nild  animals  for  food  01 


xlluK 


.10).    The 


ordis 


if  the  1 


lit  of  any- 


{,  and  also  ol  the  thing  pursued,  as.  \a  naval  w 
ip.    A  transferred  meaning  ts  that  of  park  bnd  resened 
he  breedmg  and  hunting  of  wild  animals,  in  which  sense  it 
ars  in  vaiiout  place-names  in  Engbnd,  as  Cannock  Chis, 

capxa.  a  boa,  cf.  ause,  and  "  chest  "),  an  enclosure,  such 
le  muzalc^end  of  a  gun  in  front  of  the  trunnions,  a  groove 
o  hoM  a  pipe,  and,  in  lypograpby,  the  frame  enclosing  the 

lAlma,  or  £Nca*siNC,  the  art  of  produdng  figure  tot 

ices  by  means  of  steel  tools  or  punches.    It  is  piactiitd 


CHASUBLE 


iphen  .of  Hunnniv  i 


'■•■yroo.'^ic 


CHASUBLE 


Fig.  7.^  Ruck  of  a  Chusubleodtiilhin  II  rocaded  Damask  (Ked)  with  Embroidered  Orphreys. 
The  Vestment  is  oC  the  eurly  t6th  century,  the  Urphre/s  of  the  kte  I4tta  centtuy. 
(English.    Id  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.)  t.)(.)Q  |C 


CHASLES— CHASSERIAU 


eilensvcly  for  Ibe  anannUtion  o(  gDldisiitli  ind  dvcnmitb 
work,  cicctro-platc  ukI  ftimlLar  objects^  bvuig  tmi>loyed  10 
produre  bold  flatingi  and  boua,  and  In  anoihrr  m>ni»t  utilized 
for  iminiingtngiavcd  mifaces,  Minuts  work  can  t*  pioduwd 
by  Ihij  mclhod,  perfect  eMmpta  of  which  may  b*  wen  [n  the 
wateh-clses  chased  by  G.  M.  Mojer,  R.A.  {1704-1J83).  The 
dlisec  fire!  oullinea  the  palleraon  the  sutfate  he  k  to  ornament, 
afier  which,  if  Ibe  work  invohres  bold  or  high  einboumenls, 
these  are  bLocked  '  ~ 


mltn 


and  press  agaimt  any  portion  of  tbe  fnlerior  of  the  vaae  or  other 
objecl  to  be  thased.  Tie  part  to  be  raised  being  held  firmly 
■gainst  (he  upturned  point  of  the  snarling  iron,  the  workman 
gives  (he  shouTder  or  opposite  end  of  (he  iron  a  sharp  blow, 
which  causes  the  point  applied  to  the  work  to  give  i(  a  percussive 
«troke,  and  thus  throw  up  the  surface  of  Ibe  toelal  held  against 
the  tool.  When  the  Mocking  out  from  the  intctior  Is  finished, 
or  when  no  such  embossing  is  required,  the  object  to  be  chased 
is  filled  with  molten  jntch,  which  is  allowed  to  harden.  It  is 
then  fastened  (o  a  sandbag,  and  wi(h  hammer  and  a  mul(ilude 
of  small  punches  of  diHcrent  outline  (he  whole  details  of  (be 
pattern,  lined,  smooth  or  "  matt,"  an:  worked  oul.  Emboiaing 
■nd  itamping  from  steel  dies  and  rolled  omament^  have  long 
lince  taken  (he  place  of  chased  ortitnenuiioiis  in  (he  dieaper 
kinds  of  plated  worts,    (See  EiiBOsstNQ.) 

CHAlLm,  VICTOR  mmitKIBM  PHILARftTB  (i^^g-iSfj), 
French  critic  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Miinvilliers  (Eure 
ct  IJiir)  on  the  Sth  of  October  T79S.  His  father,  I^erre  Jacques 
Michel  Chasls  (1754-1816],  was  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
and  was  one  of  thcoe  who  voted  tbe  death  of  Louis  XVI.  He 
brought  up  bis  son  according  to  tbe  principles  of  Rouaseau's 
£m{li.  and  tbe  boy,  after  a  rtgime  ol  outdoor  life,  fcdlowed  by 
.' classical  study,  was  apprenticed  to  a  ptfnii ■'- 


withrr 


labour.    His 


a!  the  plots  of  1815,  and  Philarjte 
two  months^  hntHoonment.  On  his  release  be  waa  sent  to 
London,  where  he  worked  for  the  priuler  Vilpy  on  editions  of 
dassical  authors.  Ms  wrote  trlicles  for  tbe  En^lsh  reviews, 
and  on  his  retum  to  France  ixd  mtich  to  popularize  (he  study 
of  English  authors.  He  was  also  one  of  (he  eariiat  to  draw 
atlentioa  in  Ft»o«  to  Scandinavian  and  Russian  literature. 
Ho  contributed  to  tfie  Rftme  da  dmx  itundes,  until  he  had  a 
violent  quarrel,  terminating  in  a  lawsuit,  with  Francois  BuIoiE, 
wbo  won  bis  case.  He  became  librarian  of  the  Bibliothique 
Mazarine,  and  InHU  1841  was  profosaorol  comparative  literature 
at  tbe  CoD^  de  Fiance.  During  his  active  lili  be  produced 
some  fifty  voluntas  of  literary  faistory  sod  crilldsiii.  and  of 
social  history,  much  of  which  is  eitremely  viblaUe.  He  died 
at  Venice  on  the  iSth  of  July  iSj}.  His  son,  £tnile  Cbaslea 
(b.  181T),  was  a  philolocb(  of  some  rqniU[km. 

Amonc  hiz  best  crJIiaTwDriia  is  Da-urUitmt  Siicit  t9  AntUitm 
.  .  .  iii^),aatiil iiaSttalaomlt.al Eluittdiliulnaiirnamfarle 
(1846-1S7O,  which  he  called  later  Tmle  am  it  aiiiqui.  An 
account  odhis  Krenuous  bovhosd  is  gives  In  his  Vo/sm  it  ««i  ftrt. 
His  Mhsrires  (IS76-1877)  did  not  fuui  tbe  expectalions  bosed  on  bis 


CHAnE<fn>m  the  Fr., in  full  ehassfoft, 
A  draught  of  spirit  or  liqueur,  taken  wllh  or  altsr  coffee,  ftc 

CHUnt  IFl.  loi  "  chased  "),  a  gUdlng  step  in  dancing,  so 
called  since  one  foot  is  brought  up  behind  or  chases  ibe  other. 
Tbe  diaiit  crciil  is  a  double  variety  of  (he  step. 

CHAaSBIODP-LiDBAT,  PRAHCOU.  MAiQua  de  (1754- 
iSjj).  French  genera)  aiKl  military  en^oeer,  was  bom  at  St 
Sernin  (Lower  Chuenle)  on  the  iSth  of  August  1754,  of  a  noble 
family,  and  entered  the  French  cn^neets  in  1774-  He  was  still 
■  subaltcTU  at  (he  oiKbreak  of  the  Revolu(ion,  becoming  cap(ain 
ilk  17UI.  His  abili(y  aa  a  military  engineer  waa  recognised  In 
the  tampalgos  of  1791  and  171)3.    In  (he  following  yei    ' 


duf  <k  baiaOLm  and  colone).    He  was  c 
siege  of  Mains  in  tto6,  af(er  which  be  was  sci 
there  conducted  ths  Gn(  aietu  of  Han(ua,  and 


Hivdy 


s  and  lines  o(  advance  of  the  army  rt  Bonaparte.  He 
Tioted  genejal  of  brigade  before  (he  dose  of  the  campaign, 
1 j^yj,  jBipioytd  in  fortifying  (he  new  Rhine 


cr  of  Frai 


of  Italy  (i7t)9)  was  conspicuously  successful,  and  after  the  baitji 
of  Novi  he  was  made  general  of  division.  When  Napoleon  look 
the  field  in  igoo  ID  retrieve  the  disasters  of  1799,  he  again 
selected  Chzsseloup  aa  hJs  eagjneet  geneml.  During  the  peace  o( 
1801-180J  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  ticonslructirg  the  defences 
of  northern  Italy,  and  in  particular  (he  allcrwards  famaut 
Quadrilateral.  His  cktf-faiBtre  was  the  great  fortress  of  Alex- 
andria on  the  Tanaro.  In  18OS  be  remained  in  Italy  anth 
Massfna,  but  at  tbe  end  of  1S06  Napoleon,  then  engaged  in  tbe 
Polish  campaign,  called  him  Id  the  &aiKfe  Armle,  with  which 
he  served  in  the  campaign  of  1906-07,  directing  the  sieges  of 
Colberg,  Daniig  and  Straliund.  During  the  Napoleonic  domina- 
tion in  Germany,  Chaaselonp  reconslrncted  many  fortresses, 
in  particular  Magdeburg.  In  the  campaign  of  iSog  he  again 
served  In  Kaly.  In  tSio  Napoleon  made  hirn  a  councillor  of 
state.  His  bs(  campaign  waa  that  of  iBii  in  Russia,  Ha 
retiivd  from  active  service  won  afterwards,  though  In  1814  he 
was  oecasionilly  engsged  in  the  Inspection  and  construction 
of  fortifications,  Louis  XVm.  made  him  a  peer  of  France  and 
a  knight  ol  St  Louis.  He  refused  to  join  Napoleon  In  the  Hundred 
Days,  but  after  the  second  Rcstonlion  he  voted  in  tbe  chamber 
of  peers  against  tbe  condemnalioft  of  Marshal  Ney.  In  politics 
he  belonged  to  tbe  consiiintional  parly.  The  king  created  hini 
a  marquis.  Chasseknp's  later  yeats  were  employed  chiefly  in 
putting  in  order  bis  manuscripts,  a  task  which  he  had  to  abandon 
owing  to  the  faQure  of  his  sight.  His  only  published  work  waa 
CorTufmddfice  d'unelntrat  frentaii,  ircttrdittri  »j(U(Paris, 
iSoi,  republished  Milan,  1S05  and  1811,  under  tbe  title  C»»- 
ipiriiiartaitinizltK(Talt.brc.,asaijstirjtidiiua  pahiti ^trtO- 
Itrii  It  it  ftrtifialirm).  The  most  important  of  his  papers  are 
in  manuscript  in  tbe  Dep4t  of  FoTtifications,  Paris. 

As  an  engineer  Chassetoup  was  an  adherent,  (hough  of  ad- 
vanced views,  of  the  old  bzstioned  system.  He  followed  in  many 
respects  the  engineer  Bousmanl,  whose  work  was  published  In 
1797  and  who  fell,  as  a  Prussian  officer,  in  the  defence  ol  Daniig 
in  1B07  a^nst  Chasseloup's  own  attack.  His  front  was  applied 
to  Alessandria,  as  has  been  stated,  and  contains  rnany  elzboi*- 
tions  of  the  bastion  trace,  with,  in  particular,  masked  flanks  in 
the  tenaitle,  which  served  as  extra  flanks  of  the  butions.  The 
bastion  itself  was  carclully  and  minutely  retrenched.  The 
ordinary  rnveBn  he  replaced  by  a  heavy  ciaemated  caponier 
after  the  example  of  Monlalembert,  and,  like  Bousmard's,  hiS 
own  ravelin  was  a  large  and  powerful  work  pushed  out  beyond 

CRAsrarOT.  officially  "  fnsEl  modMe  1866,"  ■  mOitary  breecb- 

IcndingriBe,  famous  as  (he arm  of  the  French  forces  in  (he  Franco- 
German  Wat  of  i87o-7t.  It  was  BO  caUed  after  its  inventor, 
Antoine  Alpbonse  Chaasepot  (iSjj-iooj),  who,  from  1S57  on- 
wards, had  ranjtrucled  various  ezperimental  forms  of  breech- 
loader, and  it  became  tbe  French  service  weapon  in  igM.  In 
(he  following  year  it  made  its  first  appearance  on  thebaltlefldd 
at.Mentana  (November  3rd,  1867),  where  it  infHc  ted  severe  losses 
upon  Garibaldi's  troops.  In  the  war  of  1870  it  proved  very 
greatly  superior  to  Iht  German  needle-gun.  Tbe  breech  was 
dosed  by  a  bolt  very  similar  to  those  of  more  modem  rifles,  and 
amon^t  tbe  technical  features  ol  Interest  woo  the  method  ol 
obturation,  which  waa  airailai  in  principle  to  tbe  de  Bangc 
obturator  for  heavy  guns  (see  Oidnance),  and  the  nlcntion 
of  tbe  paper  cartridge.  Hie  prindpal  details  of  tbe  chaasepot 
are: — weight  of  rifle,  D  lb  s  os.;  length  with  bayonet,  6  ft.  1  hi.; 
calibre,  -43]  in.;  weight  of  bullet  (lead),  sS6  graint;  weight  of 
charge  (black  powder),  S6-4  graiDsi  moizle  velodly,  1398  f.i.; 
sifted  to  131 1  yds.  (laoo  m.).  Hie  chaasepot  wai  replaced  in 
1874  by  the  Gras  rifle,  which  had  a  metal  cmitiidte,  and  all  rifle* 
of  the  older  model  remaining  in  store  were  coDverled  to  take  llw 
une  anMnnnilion  (fusil  module  lSW/74)  . 

.    THtoDORB    (1819-1856),    French    painter, 
the  Andltes,  sod  studied  ludn  Inpe*  al  Faiii  and 
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CHASSIS— CHASTELLAIN 


■t  RoBW,  •ubMquently  tallint  under  (Ik  in6uence  of  Ptnl 
Dcluocbc.  He  wu  ■  vcU-known  painter  lA  porlniu  ukL  hii- 
toriol  piecM,  bit  "  l^iduium  at  Pompeii  "  (1S5J]  beios  aow 
in  the  Louvre. 

CHASaU  (Fr.  cUir>.  a  (rune,  from  Ihe  Lite. Lit.  capstm,  u 
endoMd  ipacx) ,  piopcrly  ■  trindow-fnme,  [mm  whicli  is  derived 
the  wonl  "  uih  ";  also  Ibe  movable  tnvening  fnme  of  a  gun. 
aed  more  particularly  that  part  of  a  motor  vehicle  coniiiting  ol 
the  wIimIj,  frame  and  macbiaery,  on  whicli  tho  ludy  or  carriage 

CHASTEUIRD,  PIBRRE  DI  BOCSOZBL  DB  (1540-IJ63), 
French  poet,  was  bom  in  Dauphint,  i  idon  of  the  home  of 
Bayard.  Hii  Bang  U  inseparably  connected  with  Mary,  ijueen 
of  Scots.  From  the  service  oi  the  ConiUbli  Montmorency, 
Chaittlud,  tbeo  a  page,  pissed  to  the  household  of  Marshal 
Damville,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  joiuney  to  Scotland  in 
escort  of  Mary  [ij6t].  He  relumed  to  ParisiBthemartbal's  train, 
but  left  for  Scotland  again  shortly  stieraard,  beating  lelteri  of 
Rcommcodalion  to  Mary  from  hi>  old  protector,  Montmorency, 
and  the  Rtptis  addressed  to  the  ei-queen  of  France  by  Pierre 
Ronsard,  bis  mister  in  the  art  of  song.  He  undertook  to  trans- 
mit to  the  poet  the  service  of  plite  with  which  Mary  rewarded 
him.  But  he  had  fallen  in  love  vith  the  queen,  who  is  said  *tn' 
have  encouraged  his  pas^jon.  Copies  of  verse  passed  between 
Ibem;  she  lost  no  occasion  of  sbowing  herself  partial  to  his 
person  and  conversation-  The  young  man  hid  himself  under  her 
bed,  where  he  wis  discovered  by  her  maids  of  honour,  Mary 
pardoned  the  oSeIK«,  aiul  the  old  familiar  terms  between  them 
were  resumed.  Cbaitelard  was  »  tub  aa  again  to  violate  ber 
privacy.  He  vat  discovered  >  second  time,  leiied,  wnlcnced 
and  hanged  Ihe  neat  morning.  He  met  hij  fate  valiantly  and 
consistently,  reading,  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  his  master's 
noble  Hjimu  it  la  merl,  «A  turning  at  the  instant  of  doom 
toHuda  (he  palace  of  Holyrood,  to  address  to  his  unseen  mistress 
the  famous  farewell — "  Adieu,  toi  si  belle  et  si  cruelle,  qui  me 
tues  et  que  je  ne  puis  cesser  d'aimcr,"   This  at  least  is  the  version 

'orthy.    But  for  his  madncaa  of  love,  it  is  possible  that 


ChssI 


^ left  no 


V  the  w: 


,  his  hfe  and  death  1 

days  in  which  his  lot  was  casl- 

CHASTEUAIH,  QEOBCES  (d.  147;),  Gurgundian  chronicler, 
was  a  native  of  Alost  in  Flanders.  He  derived  hit  surname  from 
the  fact  that  his  ancestoti  were  burgraves  or  cMielains  of  the 
town;  his  paimts,  who  belonged  tn  illustrious  Flemish  families, 
were  probably  the  Jean  ChasLellain  and  his  wife  Marie  de  Ktu- 
mines  mentioned  in  the  town  records  in  141;  and  14J1.  A  copy 
of  an  epiUph  ori^nally  at  Valenciennes  states  that  he  died  on 
the  loth  of  March  1474-5  aged  seventy.  _  But  since  be  states 


its  of  even' 


o,  his  birth  may  probably  be  placed  nearer  1415 

probably  elaewhcre,  wiiming  the  surname  of  L'adocntuieHX,  In 
I4jt  he  received  a.  ^fi  from  Pbilip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Tie  neit  ten  years  were  spent  in  Fiance,  where  be  was  connected 
with  Georges  de  la  TrfmoiUe,  and  sftcrHudi  entered  the  hnuse- 
bold  of  Pierre  de  Bifz^,  at  that  time  seneschal  of  Poitou,  by 
whom  he  wis  employed  on  missions  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
in  an  attempt  10  eslabUsb  better  rclationt  between  Charles  Vlf. 
and  the  duke.  During  these  years  Chnstellsin  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  an  intimate  knowledge  of  French  aBairs,  but 
on  the  further  breach  between  Ihe  two  princes,  Chastelliin  left 
the  French  service  to  enter  PhUip's  bouKbold.  He  was  at  first 
psnller,  then  carver,  titles  which  are  misleading  as  10  the  nature 
of  his  letvi^o.  which  were  those  of  a  diplotnaliit;  and  in  14:7 
be  became  a  member  of  the  duud  couiidl.  He  was  conUnually 
employed  on  diplomatic  eitandi  until  1455,  when,  owing  Ippir- 
cnlly  to  iU.bealtb,  be  received  apartments  in  the  palace  of  the 
counts  of  Uaioaut  at  Salle-le-Coi 


tldeiibte  pension,  on  conditioD  that  Ibc  recipient  ifcookl  pat  ii 

writing  "  dutsts  umailtis  tt  moratts"  and  a  chronicle  of  ncuUe 
events.    That  is  to  say,  he  was  appointed  Burgu"di3u  histonfr. 

not  strictly  within  the  scope  of  a  chronicler.     FrtHii  tku  due 
he  worked  hard  at  his  CAimifiK,  with  occasiona)  intemipIioB 

gundian- court.  He  wis  assisted,  from  about  1403  onwaidv  tf 
his  disdple  and  continuator,  Jean  Moliuct,  wbo«c  ibetoncil  aM 
redundant  style  may  be  fairly  traced  in  some  p-mig]  of  l!» 
CkroKiqat.  Charles  the  Bold  maintained  the  traditions  o<  Im 
house  as  a  patron  of  literature,  and  showed  special  favour  lo 
Chaslellain,  who,  af  ler  being  cotistitlitcd  intHiiair*  tM 
of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was  himself  made 
the  order  on  the  ind  of  May  147].  He  died  at  Vi 
on  the  13th  of  February  (acconUng  to  the  tteasury  ■ctounUl, 
■     '  March  (accoidiag  10  hit  epitaph)  1475.    He 


left  It 


and  twenty  livres  for  a  copy  of  the  Cktctaqtu  inicnded  tv 
Cbatlcs  V.'l  tiller  Mary,  quten  of  Hungary.  Only  aboiU  onc- 
thiid  of  the  whole  work,  which  extended  from  1419  to  1474,  ii 
known  to  be  In  ciislenci,  but  U5S.  carried  by  the  Habibutv 
to  Vienna  or  Madrid  may  possibly  yet  be  discoverrd. 

Among  la  contemporaries  Chistellain  acquiiM)  >  gieal 
reputation  by  his  poems  and  occasional  pieoes  naw  Gttlc  cob- 
aidered.  Tlic  Linfinished  state  of  his  CMtmqiaa  at  Ibc  time  ^ 
his  death,  coupled  with  poUtkal  comidcrilions,  may  potsibiy 
account  for  the  fact  that  it  remained  unprinted  duiinc  the 
century  that  followed  his  death.and  his  historical  woHi  wvsoaly 
disinleired  fiom  the  hbraiies  of  Arras,  Paris  and  Bru$aeb  by  the 
painstaking  researches  of  M.  Buchon  in  iSij.  -Chaitellam  was 
conslanlly  engaged  during,  the  earher  part  of  his  cairer  ia 
''  ''  ,ns  between  the  French  and  Burgundian  csurtt,  and 
personal  knowledge  of  the  persons  and  evcsitt  dealt 
tus  history.  A  partisan  element  in  writing  of  Frtnch 
as  inevitable  in  a  Burgundian  chronicle.  This  defect 
most  strongly  in  his  treatment  of  Joan  of  Arc;  and  the 
tn  Agnes  Sorel  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  Ihe 
(afterwards  Louis  XI-),  then  a  refugee  in  " 


isfaisDi 


had  been,  by  feudal  and  chivilric  indilion 
of  the  ridicil  injustice  of  the  English  cause  in  France;  and 
eicept  in  isolated  instances  where  Butgundiia  ialoesU  weie  at 
■tike,  he  did  full  justice  loihepitriotismiJFteiicbnicii.  Among 
hit  most  sympathetic  portraits  are  those  of  his  ftiend  Pienc  de 
Uttti  and  of  Jacques  Ozur.  His  French  style,  bvacd  F^rtly 
on  his  Latin  reading,  has,  together  with  its  undeniable  vigour 
and  picturesqueness,  the  characteristic  redundance  and  rhetorical 
quality  of  the  Burgundian  school;  ChaslcUain  was  m  meic 
annalist,  but  proposed  to  fuse  and  shape  hit  vast  material  to  his 
own  conclusions,  in  accordance  with  bit  politicml  expmence. 
The  most  interesting  feature  of  his  work  it  the  skiD  with  which 
he  pictures  the  leading  figures  of  bis  time.  Hit  *'  characters  " 
are  the  fruit  of  acute  and  experienced  observation,  aul  abound 
in  satirical  traits,  although  the  4Jnd  chapter  of  his  second  book. 
devoted  expressly  to  portraiture,  is  headed  "  CammttU  Crtrci 
{u  KrliKHiei  du  fnaeei  ^  tm  Ini^i." 


Is)  at  CE^cr'i  ^^ 
had  been  afn^dy 
HI  and  Om'  it 

Id  tbe  PuiUx 
Trim  luU'naf. 
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ia  «Im  werfc  id  Lrftbvn  da  Siint-Rml.  btnld  of  iki  GoUoi  FItRc. 

Id  ihs  alkauriisl  Omllri  ifammir  il  hu  tHn  Ihouihl  a  ral  idbuike 
between  Bjtit  ud  ■  Lidv  of  the  royai  house  U  conctslcd. 

See  A.   MdinlM,  Zci  &>Brui  Je  rUlk'ix  de-Frana;  u  nfl  » 
notices  by  Kayyn  dE  LetEeDbovc  prefijcd  to  tke  t£tara  And  in  (he 

Valine  c5c  ViriviUc  in  [he  J«nuJ  ifu  nma*U  (1W7). 

CHASDBU  (Fr.  ci«»Wf,  Gcr.  AlowJ,  Spu.  auKUi;  Late 
Lat.  catnU,  >  Sttlc  lunsc,  hut,  fcam  out),  >,  U(DTgia]  vexmni 
of  the  CatMic  Chtudi.  Il  ii  tbc  oatcnnoM  (umenl  woin  b; 
bishops  sad  piieati  it  Ihe  olcbntion  ol  the  Mim,  fomung 
with  the  iBi  (;.*.)  the  mnC  eiHntiil  put  of  Ihe  cuduiiitlc 
vcatxne3it&  ^c«  it  i%  anfy  tued  at  the  Mass,  or  rarely  for 
f  unctioni  intimaleljr  oomected  with  the  uciaincnt  of  tb«  titar, 
it  may  be  regaided  u  the  Mas  veMOKnt  par  eatOtna.  The 
chaauble  a  thus  in  a  tpedat  vnae  the  Bacerdotal  vatDient,  vtd 
at  the  ordiaation  of  pritni,  accotding  to  the  Roman  rite,  the 
biabi^  plac«  on  the  ^odidale  a  cbanble  rolled  up  at  the  back 
IfloHtla  flieala),  with  the  iroidi,  "Take  the  ncctdolal  lObe, 
the  lymtul  of  love,"  ftc;  at  the  cod  ol  the  oidinalton  Mas  the 
-    uDroUed. 


The    cha! 
the  Roman  m 


ible 

it  il  called 


vailing  Tnodel  in  the 
Roman  Catholic 
Church,  i>  a  icapulat- 
like  doak,  with  a.  hgle 
in  the  Diddle  bi  the 
head,  Uling  dowa 
over  bieaM  and  back. 


•a.    i,  Spacidi, 


Its  ihape  and  ■ 
however,  differ  1 
fliderably    in    vari 


have  retained  01  re- 
verted to  the  eariier 
'-Gothic"  forma  lb 
be  described  later. 
According  lo  the  dc< 


voolien  atuffs,  but  of  tilk;  tholigh  >  miituic  of  wool  (fa:  linen 
wid  cotton)  and  aOk  is  ailowtd  if  (he  sik  completely  cover  the 
uher  material  on  the  outer  sidei  apun  gUu  ihtt^,  na  a  lub- 
tlitule  for  gold  ot  lilver  Ibiead,  ii  al»  rorbiddeo,  oving  to  the 
poiiible  danger  to  the  prieu't  health  thiou^  brvken  fngmenii 
falling  into  the  chalice. 

The  diuidile,  like  the  kindred  vettmenti  (the  faX^iw,  lie.) 
In  the  Eailem  Churchei,  is  dtrivet]  from  (he  Roman  pamJo  or 
fJoHlo,  a  cloak  worn  by  all  claisei  and  both  sei«  in  the  Cruoi- 
Roman  urarld  [««  Vesthehis).  Though  early  used  in  ihe 
cekbraiion  of  the  lltorgy  it  bad  for  several  leatutici  no  iped- 
£ully  liturgical  character,  (he  £iu  dotr  instancci  of  it>  ritual 
UK  being  in  a.  letter  of  St  Getinanus  of  Paris  (d.  576),  and  the 
Mil  in  the  twenty-eighth  canon  oi  the  Council  of  Toledo  (633). 
Much  later  than  tfaia,  hniTEver,  it  waa  still  an  article  of  everyday 
ckticil  dtesi,  and  as  luch  was  prescribed  hy  the  Gciman  council 
tonvtned  by  Cailoman  and  pieiided  over  by  St  Boniface  in  na. 
Aiuliriiit  of  Med,  in  his  fii  euiciididVit  sjkiii  (ii.  iq),  tell)  us 
In  M  that  the  castda  Is  the  laumit  itidiimiHIum  tacrtnm 
ifiriH  and  "  is  proper  generally  to  all  tbc  clergy."  Il  van  not 
unlUthe  iilh  centuiy,  when  the  cope  [q.t)  had  become  estab- 
liibfli  ai  a  lituixial  venment,  that  the  chasuble  began  to  be 
rocrvrd  u  special  M  Ihe  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.    As  ttluMrating 
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this  piwcei  Palher  Bntm  (p.  ijo)  dtei  10  hitereiting  com- 
ipondenoe  between  Archbishop  Laiifianc  ol  Canterbury  and  John 
of  Avrucbes,  archbiahop  of  Rouen,  as  10  the  propriely  of  a 
bishop  wearing  a  chauble  at  the  consecntiaD  of  a  church, 
Lanfranc  matnlaJBaig  as  an  established  principle  that  the 
vestment  should  beieiRved  for  the  Mass.  By  the  ijtb  century, 
whh  the  Snal  development  of  the  ritual  of  the  Mus,  tbc  chssuble 
beoaiB  definitely  bed  as  the  vesttDCnt  of  the  celebnttng  priest; 
though  to  tMi  day  in  the  Roman  Chunh  relic*  of  the  eariier 
genetal  use  of  the  chasuble  survive  in  the  plantla  plicala  worn 
by  deacons  and  cubddcon*  in  Lent  and  Advent,  and  other 

A<  the  Reformation  the  chasuble  «ai  rejected  with  the  olbn 
vestinenti  by  the  n»re  eitreme  ProtesUnt*.  Its  me,  however, 
suivfved  la  the  Lutheran  churches;  and  though  in  (hose  ol 
Cemiany  it  is  00  longer  worn,  it  still  forms  part  of  the  liturgita! 
costume  of  the  Scandinavian  Evangelical  churchea.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  though  it  was  prescribed  altemattrely  with 
the  cope  In  (he  Pint  Prayer-Bocd  of  Edward  VI.,  it  wu  ullt 
mately  discarded,  with  the  other  "  Mass  vestments,"  the  c6pe 
being  tubstltined  for  II  at  Ihe  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
In  tolhedral  and  collegiate  churrhes;  its  use  has,  however, 
during  the  last  fifty  years  been  widely  revived  in  connexion  wilh 
the  reactionary  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  pie-Refoimstion 
rtiine  of  the  eucbariiL  The  dithcutt  question  of  its  legaUty 
UscuEsed  in  the  sriido  Vestuents. 

'arm.— The  chasuble  was  originally  a  tent-like  tube  whidi 

in  loose  folds  below  the  knee  (see  Plate  I.  fig.  <).    Its  obvious 

onveoience  for  celebrating   the  holy   mysteries,   however, 

ivvd  lis  gradual  modiBcstlon.    The  object  of  thechange  was 

naiily  to  leave  the  hands  of  the  celebrant  freer  for  the  careful 

performance  of  the  manual  acts,  and  to  this  end  a  process  of 

Lting  away  at  the  ndes  of  the  vestment  began,  which  continued 

in  the  tent-shaped  chasuble  of  the  1 1  th  centuty  had  developed 

the  i6(h  into  the  scapular-like  vestment  al  pre«nt  in  use. 

This  process  waa,  moreover,  hastened  by  Ihe  substitution  of 

costly  and  ebbarately  embroidered  materials  (or  the  simple 

~    of  which  the  vestment  had  originally   been  composed; 

I  it  became  heavier  and  stlSer,  it  necessarily  had  to  he 

made  snutler.    For  the  extremely  exiguous  proportions  of  some 

chasubles  actually  In  use,  which  have  been  robbed  of  all  the 

beauty  of  fonn  they  ever  possessed,  less  respectable  motives 

'    'e  sometimes  been  responiiMe,  viz.  the  desire  d  their  makers 

lave  on  [be  materials.    The  most  beautiful  form  of  Ihechasuble 

indoubtedly  the  "  Gothic  "  [s«  the  figure  of  Bishop  Johannes 

of  LQbeck  in  the  article  Vesthzhts],  which  is  the  form  most 

affected  by  Ihe  Anglican  clergy,  as  being  that  worn  in  the 

EngUsh  Church  before  the  Rcfomalion. 

Dfforation. — Though  piandat  decorated  with  narrow  orphreys 

phiin.  and  even  at  the  dose  of  this  century,  when  the  custom  of 
decoialing  the  chasuble  wilh  otphteys  had  become  common. 


n  this 


onward,  ti 
;  elaborate, 


the  orphreys  were  broadened  to  allow  ol  their  being  decorated 
wilh  figures.  About  the  middle  of  the  ijlh  century,  the  cross 
wilh  horizontal  arms  begins  la  appear  OD  the  back  of  the  vest- 
ment, and  by  the  ijih  this  had  become  the  most  usual  form, 
though  the  forked  cress  also  survived— e.;.  in  England,  where 

Anglican  Church.  Where  the  forked  cross  is  used  it  is  placed 
boih  on  the  back  and  Irani  of  the  vestment;  the  horiionlal- 
irmid  cren,  on  the  other  hand,  is  placed  only  on  the  back,  Ihe 
front  being  decorated  wilh  a  vertical  strip  extending  to  the 
tower  hem  (fig.  i.  »,</).  Sometimes  the  back  of  the  chasuble  has 
DO  crass,  but  only  a  vertical  orphicy,  and  in  this  case  the  ftoni, 
beside*  the  verllcil  (ITlpe,  has  a  hotiiontal  orphrey  juti  below 
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late  I.  fig.  9).  Thii  Utlcr  ii  the  ^JM 
loca  in  iiw  tocu  tunnin  Chuni^  irbich  hu  beta  uSoptcd  Id 
ccruin  diocoa  in  Soulh  Ccnnany  and  SwiucrlaDd,  uid  ol 
Utc  ycin  in  tbe  Konum  CuthciHc  churcbn  in  Engiuid,  t.^. 
Wntminslu  calllslril  (kc  PliU  I.  6tt.  J  ud  ]). 

imitation  of  tbe  tuchiepiicapd  palUum  (F.  Bock.  Gtick.  itr 
KlHg.  Gcvindcr,  ii.  lof),  and  that  the  chuuble  u  decorated 
ia  proper  to  acchbiihDps.  Father  Bnun,  however,  nuka  it 
quite  clear  that  llua  was  not  tbe  case,  and  (jvet  piool  that  lliii 
dccontion  wai  not  even  originally  conceived  la  a  nsn  *t  all, 
citing  eiily  iulancca  o[  its  having  beeo  wiHn  by  laymeB  and 
«vecbynon'Chriidui(p,2ia}.  Itwaaaotuotiltbeijtkceotuiy 
that  the  lymboliul  meaning  o[  tbe  cma  begin  to  be  tbbcgnted, 
and  thii  wai  itilt  further  accentuated  Etom  tbe  i4lh  ontuiy 
onward  by  the  increaungly  widtapicad  cuilom  of  addias  to  it 
the  figure  of  tbe  crudAed  ChriiC  and  other  lymbdiol  the  PuaiOB. 
Thii,  however,  did  not  represent  any  definite  rule)  and  the 
orphreya  of  chasubles  were  decorated  with  a  great  variety  of 
pictorial  subjects,  amptural  or  drawn  Innn  the  atoiies  of  tlw 

embroidered,  moat  usually  decorated  with  arabcsqua  pAttema 
of  foliage  or  animalt.  The  locai  Roman  GiurcJi,  true  to  its 
ancient  uaditioni,  adhered  to  the  simplei  loma.  The  modem 
Roman  chasuble  pictured  in  Plate  I.  fig.  j,  beaidei  the  conven- 
tional ■rabeique  patietn,  ii  decanted,  according  to  rule,  with 
the  ann$  of  the  aEcUiiihop  and  his  see. 

Tit  Eailon  Ckarcli. — The  original  equivalent  of  Ibe  chasuble 
b  the  phelonion  (4«UHir,  •HUmp,  ^urUuev,  from  ^eNii;s). 
It  is  a  full  vestment  of  the  type  ol  the  Western  bell 
chasuble;  but,  instead  of  being  cut  away  at  the  sides,  it  is 
foe  convenience'  sa^  either  gathered  up  or  cut  short  in  front. 
In  [he  Armenian,  Syrian,  Chaldaean  and  Coptic  rites  it  is  cope- 
abaped.  Then  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  derivation 
of  the  vtalment  in  the  latter  case;  the  Five  Bishop*  (Report  to 


Conv 


))  deriving  it 


while  Faihi 

modi&caiiOEi  of  the  fatitida.^  The  phelonion  (Atra.  ihuitshar, 
Syr.  tkaina,  Chald.  maap>aa  01  piaina,  CopL  bunwi,  Jtlnitit, 
kukliiTn)  it  (onfined  to  the  priests  in  the  Armenian,  Syrian, 
Chaldaean  and  Coptic  rites;  in  (he  Greeii  rite  it  is  worn  also  by 
the  lectors.  It  it  not  in  the  East  so  specifically  a  eucHaristic 
Vestmeut  u  in  Ihe  West,  but  is  worn  at  nlfaer  udemn  functions 
besides  the  liturgy,  >.f.  marriages,  ptoceauoDt,  lie 

Until  the  iilb  century  the  phelonion  it  alvaya  pictured  la  a 
perfectly  plain  dark  robe,  but  at  tblt  period  Ihe  custom  arose 
of  decorating  tbe  paiiiarchil  phelonlao  with  1  number  ol 
crosses,  whence  tis  name  of  TAatnifur,  By  Ibe  I4lh  century 
Ihe  use  of  these  polystauria  bad  been  eitended  to  mcuopolitans 
and  later  still  to  all  bliliopi.  The  purple  or  black  phelonioB, 
however,  remaioed  plain  in  all  cases.  The  Greeks  and  Greek 
UckhitE  mitropolllans  now  wear  the  leikai  instesd  ol  the 
phelonion;  and  in  the  Russian,  Ruthenlan,  Bulgarian  and 
Ualo-Greek  churches  this  vestment  has  superseded  the  phelonioti 
in  the  use  of  all  bishops  (see  Dausatic  ud  V»iuinie}. 

See  J.  Bnun,  S.).,  DIt  (ilicrrixlw  Cnrnidnat  (Freiburg  (m 

«..  *    __    and  the  blbli«nrdiy  to  the  arlide 

(W.  A.  P.) 


Ertiigaii.  1907),  pp.  I«^47,  « 


le  bibliognfdiy  to 
ly  oi  Father  Bi 


'The  writer  ta  Indebted 

fDllowiiif  note: — "Thai  tl , , ., 

mantle  of  tfx  type  of  the  bdl  chasuble  ii  clearly  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  the  dunialures  of  a  Syrian  pontifical  (daled  lato)  in  the 
BiblioiMque  KaBonale  at  Palis  (cf.  Bild  16,  its,  Ha.  inlii'e  linr- 
IsKtf  Cngurfmu).  The  Etut^ol  vtMmenti  ol  the  Armenbn  an 
Berlved.  like  thor  rite,  from  the  Greek  rile; « that  in  this  am  s1» 
thccecanbenodoubttbattheiiliirlilarHiiiiriginallyclDMd.  The 
Coplie  rile  is  in  Ihe  same  relation  to  Ihe  Syrian.  Mocmver.  it  would 
belurthrr  nmanry  10  prove  that  the  Mmu.  in  canlrmdi«iiKIioa  10 
-L_  -_ — ,_  —  _r...  p^^  j^  front;  whereaa,  par  anf"  ''^' 
y  toUien  ikI  In  ordlnarylUe,  wla. 


nwdern  Ai^b  fri 


rt,  often  aUl  u| 


wneck.    1 


.  of  tt 


Ford  for  c         ,.     , 
n  the  ijth  and  16th  ci 


into  bouses  arranged  nthei  lor  residence  Ihao  d^en 

■ding  widening  of  the  meaning  of  tbe  t^ru  cAJfcfla. 
me  to  he  applied  to  any  scigniaria]  n^sidcnCT  and  9 
to  all  housea,  eqxdaUy  coonlry  bause*,  of  any  ibv. 
(cf.  the  Ger.  SJihiii)-  The  French  dituwtu^  '^ 
forti&ed  rastle  from  the  residential  inaaii«i  by  dHcribsng  Eke 
am  /art,  Ihe  latter  as  the  tktltm  4t  ttaaa*^. 
Tbcdnilopnieotoftheane  Into  the  other  is  admirabtTilliiMiaifll 

dings  in  France,  especially  in  tbe  cUIens 

ic  LoiR.  Of  thae  Langeaii,  atCl  in  perleit 
fioe  type  of  the  cUem  /srf,  with  its  i«k- 
itury  keep  and  istb-ctBEuty  walls.  Amboiie  (1490),  Bke 
(ijaa-ij4o),Chambo[d(beKuni5i6),CheD«iceiiix<t;i{-i^l, 
Aaay.le-Ridenu  (1 511),  may  be  laken  as  typical  eumplessi  Iht 
ciiAuii  da  ^uincr  oil  the  transition  period,  all  retaining  ia 
roe  lone  of  the  architectural  charmcteiiflics 
of  tbe  medieval  castk.  Some  deicriplion  of  these  is  gtven  uiida 
their  several  headings.  In  En^ish  the  wotd  ckdieau  ia  oftea 
used  to  tranalate  fomgn  wordt  (t.£.  ScUca)  "^■■■*'*f  oiuBtry 

For  tbe  Loin  chlttwDI  tee  Theocbre  Andrea  Cook.  OU  Timmm 
(1S91). 
CHATSAUBRIAIID,  PRAHCOIS  RBhL  VKOMTm  lu  (ij&S- 

TftcS^i  Frenchalillior,  youngest  son  of  Rent  Augustedcdateao- 
briand,  cotnte  de  Combouig,*  was  bom  at  St  Molo  on  the  4th  el 
September  1766.  Uewatabrillisntiepiesentativeof  tbe  reactiim 
against  Ihc  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  most  am- 
spleuooiligutiin  FrenchlilcnilurcduringtheFirstEinpfre.  Hii 
natunlly  poctlcvl  tempennuni  was  foatered  in  childhood  by 
picturesque  influcticea.  Ibe  myilerious  reserve  ol  his  morose  fat  ho, 
Iheardeotpietyolhbtnalbet,  thetndiiionsof  hisuicicnt  family. 
the  legends  and  antiquated  cutloms  of  Ihe  sequestered  Bietoo 
district ,  above  all.  the  vagutotst  and  solemnity  of  ■ 


.    Klsc 


I!  Lucile.' 


hearted  girl. divided  between  her  dcvoliun  to  him  and  lo  rrtipoa. 
Funcois  received  his  education  at  Dol  and  Rennea,  wherr  Jeai 
Victor  Moreau  was  among  his  fellovr.ttudenIs.  From  Rennes 
he  proceeded  to  the  College  of  Dinin,  and  passed  tone  yean  ia 
dctullory  study  in  preparatioo  for  the  primhood.  He  finally 
decided,  after  a  year's  holiday  at  tbe  family  chAicau  of  CoinbDDig. 
that  he  had  no  vocation  for  tbe  Church,  and  was  on  tbe  point  of 
proceeding  to  try  his  loRnoe  in  India  when  he  i«Bved  (lyiiiii 
commi»lon  In  tbe  army.  Alter  a  short  visit  to  Paris  be  joined 
bii  regiment  at  Cambral,  and  early  in  the  following  year  «ai 
proenled  at  court.  In  i;8S  he  received  Ike  toniure  in  ordei 
toenttrthe  order  of  the  KnightsoiMalU,  la  Paris  (i;B7-i7gt|) 
he  made  acquaintance  with  tbe  Parisian  men  of  tettot.  He 
met  la  Haipe,  Kvaritle  Puny,  "  Pindare "  Lebnm.  NicelH 
Cfaamfort,  Pierre  Louis  Gisguent,  and  others,  of  whom  be  has 
left  port  nits  in  his  memoirt. 

"'    '       <  ^      ■   rasnot  unfavourable  lo  the  RevoMion  in  its 


rdbyiu 


early  e. 


lily  bdonged  to  Ihl 
i!  {mpartiatity,  he  says,  pleased 
reBIIesuness  (A  bis  sfHrit  indKcd 


him  to  take  part  In 
Nottb-West  Puaage,  in  pursuance  of  which  he  departed  Itt 
America  in  the  spring  of  i;9i.  The  passage  was  not  lound  or 
even  attempted,  but  the  adventurer  returned  enriched  with  the— 
10  him — more  impottact  discovery  of  his  own  powm  snd 
vocation,  conscimia  ol  his  marvellous  ftcuKy  for  tbe  delioetilea 
ol  nature,  and  stored  with  the  new  ideas  and  new  imagery, 
the  detivation  of  the  ^oiiia  from  tbe  fantiibi,  bill  1  ihouM  not  hy 

""fS  fun*^ 
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le  ChaH 


B  wen  ed^rtd  ir  igTy,  wjih 
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deriredrr 


»y  of  the 
waCem  contincal.  Thai  be  icliully  lived  UDonj  tht  Isdiani, 
bowever,  ii  ihowa  bjr  Btdier  10  be  doubllul,  ud  llit  ume  critic 
bu  dpiscd  tbe  untnBtvanbincsa  of  the  iutobiogni>hical 
details  a(  hit  AiMlkln  trip.  Hit  koowledge  of  Aaieno  wu 
mainly  derived  fitim  tbe  booki  M  Charlevoix  and  othen. 

Tbe  newi  el  the  arrat  of  Louii  XVI.  at  Vaienns  in  June 
1791  ncalled  him  to  France.  Id  1791  be  maiiicd  Mile  Create 
BuUaon  de  Lavignc,  a  girl  of  acveatceo,  vrbo  brou^t  him  a 
IDUU  fonune.  Thii  enabled  him  to  join  the  lanki  of  Ibe  emi- 
napts,  a  couoe  practically  impoied  on  him  by  bia  biitb  and 
bis  profeuion  aa  a  soldier.  Alter  the  failure  of  the  duke  of 
Brunivrick's  invasionJie  contrived  to  reach  Brvaeli,  vheie  he 
wai  left  Hounded  and  lytpaienlly  dyinK  in  the  ilictL  Hia 
biothei  auccctded  in  obtaining  aomc  ahullti  for  him,  and  Knt 
bim  to  Jeney.  The  captain  of  the  boat  in  which  he  travelled 
left  bim  an  tbe  beach  in  Gucmtty.  He  vaa  once  more  rescued 
from  death,  this  time  by  some  A^enneD.  After  spending  some 
time  in  the  Channel  Islandi  under  the  care  ol  an  emigrant  uncle, 
ttecorate  de  Btdfe.  be  made  hi!  way  loLondon,  InEn^and 
be  lived  obscurely  for  Kveral  yean,  gaining  an  intimate  aFqiuint- 
ance  wilb  English  literature  and  a  practical  acquaintaoce  with 
poverty.  His  own  account  of  thii  period  baa  been  eipoied 
t>y  A.  le  Btaa,  An  fdyi  d'tiil  di  Ciauaninand  (1909),  and  by 
E.  Dick,  Kaat  d'khloitt  liulmvt  <U  la  Ftima  (i()og},  L  From 
his  English  eiilc  dates  tbe  Ifalcia  (first  printed  in  his  (Etsrti 
ifinplUa,  iSi6~i8jO.  a  prcoe  epic  designed  to  poilray  the 
life  of  the  Red  Indians.  Two  brillianE  episodes  originally 
designed  for  tbis  work,  Alaia  and  tU»4r  are  among  bis  most 
famous  productions.  Chaleaubriand'sEnl  publication,  bowevei, 
was  the  Eiiai  kiti^iqut,  palitiqut  ti  morai  rur  Ut  rhatulvKs  . . . 
(Loodoa,  1797),  which  the  author  subseiiueDtly  retracted,  but 
took  care  not  to  suppress.  In  this  volume  be  appears  aa  a 
mediator  between  royalist  and  TTVolutionarj  Ideas,  a  free- 
ihlnkcr  in  religion,  and  a  pbHosophe'  imbued  with  tbe  spirit  of 
Kousscau.  A  great  cbaogf  in  his  views  wu,  bowevei,  at  hand, 
induced,  according  to  bit  owo  statement,  by  a  letter  from  hii 
sister  Julie  (Moie  de  Faicy),  telling  bim  of  the  grief  hit  viewi 
bad  caused  his  mother,  who  had  died  soon  after  her  release  from 
the  Coadergerie  in  tbe  same  year.  His  brother  had  perished 
on  the  scaifold  in  April  17(14,  and  both  bis  sisters,  Lucile  and 

Faicy  did  not  long  survive  her  impritgnment. 

Chalcaubriind's  thoughts  turned  to  religion,  and  on  hi) 
return  to  Fiance  in  iSoo  the  Ctnii  da  ckriiiianiitv  was  already 
in  an  advanced  state.  Louis  de  Fontanta  had  been  a  (ellow-eiile 
with  Chateaubriand  in  London,  and  be  now  introduced  him  to 
the  Mdety  of  Mme  de  Staa,  Mme  Kfcamier,  Benjamin  Constant, 
Lucien  Bonaparte  and  others.  But  Chateaubriand's  favourite 
Rsott  was  tbe  salon  ol  Pauline  de  Beaumnnt,  who  was  destined 
to  £11  a  great  pbce  in  his  life,  and  give  him  some  help  in  the 
pteparatioD  of  his  work  on  Christianity,  part  of  the  book  being 
written  at  her  bottse  at  Savigny.  Ai^a,  m  Us  amours  de  drvx 
lataaga  dans  U  disol,  used  as  au  episode  in  tiie  Cinie  du  lAris- 
tianiiwK,  appeared  separately  in  iSot  am]  immediately  made  hit 
reputation.  Eiquisite  style,  impassioned  eloquence  and  glowing 
descriptions  of  nature  gained  indulgence  for  the  incongruity 
between  the  rudeness  of  the  persopages  and  the  refinement  of 
the  sentiments,  and  for  tbe  distasteful  blending  of  prudery  witfa 
Bensuousnesa.  Alike  in  its  merits  and  defectt  tbe  piece  is  a  more 
emphatic  and  highly  coloured  Piud  tt  Viriinit-,  it  baa  been 
Justly  said  that  Bernirdin  Saiot-IHerre  models  in  marble  and 
Chateaubriand  in  bronte.  Encouraged  by  his  succeia  ttie 
author  resumed  bis  Ctnie  du  driiHaxiimt,  w  btaiMi  it  ta 
rilipm  cirlUnnt,  wbicb  appeared  in  1801,  juat  upon  the  eve  of 
Napoleon's  re-establisbment  ol  tbe  Catholic  religion  in  France, 
for  wbjch  it  thus  seemed  almost  to  have  prepared  the  way.  No 
coincidence  could  have  been  more  opportune,  and  Chateau- 
briand came  to  esteem  himself  the  counterpart,  of  Napoleon  In 
the  intellectual  order.  In  compoung  his  work  he  had  borne  in 
mind  the  admonition  of  bis  friend  Joaeph  Joubert,  that  the 
public  would  care  very  little  for  bis  erutllUon  and  voy  much 


for  hii  eloquence.  It  ii  consequently  ta  ioeffieietti  pro- 
duction from  tbe  point  of  view  ol  serious  argument.  The  con- 
siderations derived  from  natural  theology  are  but  commonplaces 
rendered  dazzling  by  tbe  magic  ol  style;  and  the  patallels 
between  Christianity  and  antiquity,  especially  ui  arts  and  letteit, 
are  at  beat  ingenious  sophistries.  Hie  las  polemical  passages, 
however,  where  the  author  depicts  tbe  gbries  of  the  Catholic 

are  splendid  instances  of  tbe  eSect  produced  by  the  accumulation 
and  judicious  distribution  ol  particulars  gorgeoui  In  tbe  mass. 


Tbe  £iaa  ol  Alfred  de  Vigny,  the  Harmcmia  of 
Lamartineand  even  tbe  Ufcnde  da  siidti  of  Victor  Hugo  may 
be  said  to  have  been  Impired  by  the  GinU  du  ikristioKisnu. 
Its  immediate  effect  was  very  considerable.  It  luimirably  sub- 
served the  statecraft  of  Napoleon,  and  Talleyrand  ii 


d  the  w 


:r  allacU  to  the  Frer 


Lt  Rome 


ipelled  hi* 
.he  Valnlt. 
ol  March  jSot)  took 


whither  be  was  feUowcd  by  Mmi 

When  his  Insubordinate  and  intriguing  qnrit 
recall  he  was  Irantfeired  at  envoy  to  tbe  cantor 
Tbe  murder  of  the  duke  of  EngbieD  (111 

place  before  he  took  up  this  app<^ntment.  tjnateaubnand,  wno 
aas  in  Faiis  at  the  time,  thoweil  hit  counge  and  independence 
by  immediately  resigning  hi)  pott.  In  iSoj  be  gave  great 
oSence  to  Napoleon  by  an  article  in  tbe  iloain  it  Franct  Uth 
of  July),  containing  allusions  to  Nero  which  were  rightly  taken 
to  refer  to  tbe  emperor.  Ibe  Mtrcurt,  of  which  be  bad  become 
pnpiictor,  was  temporarily  tupprested,  and  wu  in  tbe  neat  year 
amalgamated  with  the  Dicade.  Chateaubriand  ttaiet  in  hia 
Ufmtifcs  that  his  b'le  was  threatened,  but  it  Is  more  than 
possible  that  he  exaggerated  the  danger.  Before  tltis,  in  1&06, 
he  mado  a  [ulgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  undertaken,  aa  be  subse- 

of  new  imagery.  He  returned  by  way  of  Tunis,  Carthage,  Cadiz 
and  CniDida.  At  Granada  be  met  Mme  de  Moucby,  and  Ihs 
place  and  tbe  meeting  apparently  suggested  the  romantic  tale  of 
Lt  DctxUt  Abctairagc,  which,  for  poUiical  reaiOBi,  remained 
unptinted  until  tlie  publication  of  the  CEutrei  aimplilts  (1S16- 
iSjt).  Tbe  journey  also  produced  I'llinbaire  de  Paris  i  JItm- 
saitm  .  .  .  (j  vols.,  iSii),  a  record  of  travel  distinguished  by  tbe 
writer's  babitual  picturesqucness;  and  inspired  his  proae  epic, 
Les  Murlyrs. » le  Intmflu  dt  la  rdipan  chrHUmc  (i  vols.,  1S09). 
Th'a  work  tuay  be  regarded  as  tbe  argument  at  the  CMe  in 
tkristianistut  thrown  into  an  objective  form.  Ai  in  the  Epi- 
carian  of  Tbomas  Moore,  the  professed  deugn  ia  tlie  conltut 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  which  fails  of  Its  purpose 
partly  from  the  absence  of  real  insight  into  tbe  genius  of  antiquity, 
and  partly  because  the  heathen  are  tbe  most  interesting  chatn 
actets  after  all,  Reni  had  appeared  In  1802  as  an  episode  of  the 
Cinie  da  chisltanisme,  and  was  published  separately  at  Leipzig 
without  its  author's  consent  In  the  same  year.  It  was  perhapi 
Chateaubriand's  most  characteristic  production.  The  connect- 
ing link  in  European  lilenture  between  WetUur  and  CkUdt 
Harali,  it  paints  the  misery  of  a  morbid  and  dissatisfied  soul. 

trayed  amazing  egotism  in  detcribiug  his  sister  Ludle  in  tbe 
Amtiie  of  the  story,  and  much  is  obviously  descriptive  of  hit 
own  eariy  sutroundlnp.  With  Us  Naldat  bis  career  as  an  im- 
aginative writer  is  closed.  In  iSji  he  published  bis  Stuits  im 
discauri  HOtriquei  ...  (4  vt^)  dealing  with  the  fall  of  lh« 
Roman  Empire. 

A*  a  politician  Chateaubriand  wu  equally  lormidable  to  hit 
antagonista  when  in  opposition  and  to  his  friends  wben  in  office. 
.His  poetical  receptivity  and  impressionableneia  rendered  bim 
no  (loubt  bonestly  inconsistent  with  himself;  his  vanity  and 
ambition,  toomofbidlyacute  tofK  restrained  by  tbe  ties  of  party 
aDegiance,  made  bim  dangemul  and  untrustworthy  as  a  political 
assodate.  He  wu  forbidden  to  deliver  the  addrss  be  bad  pre- 
pared (iSii]  for  bit  reception  to  the  Academy  on  M.J.  Chfniet 
on  account  of  tbe  bitter  aUvsioiu  to  Napoleon  contained  in  iL 
From  this  date  until  1814  Chiteaubitiod  Uvtd  la  ledution  al 
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the  ViiUe-Auz-loDfH,  Ui.ati1e1w}ud  bought  Jn  1807  at  Autniy, 
His  punphlet  Dt  Bmapatle,  its  Bnrbimi,  adtla  HlcaiiU  ii  u 
raUitr  i  i»j  prima  Utitifui,  pubJisbed  on  the  jiit  of  Mmich 
iSi(,  the  day  of  the  entnnn  of  the  sJliH  Into  Piiii.  vu  w 
opportune  Ea  the  moment  of  ita  appeanoce  >a  the  Giitie  dm 
tjirislunismt,  and  produced  a  hvdly  ]«s  ugnal  effect  Loufs 
XVlll,  dedated  thtC  [t  had  been  wonb  a  huadred  tboutand 
mentofailn,  Chatuubrlaiid,asniiaisterof  the (ntetior, aocom- 
panwd  hira  to  Ghent  duiing  the  Hundml  Days,  and  tot  ■  time 
■luciated  binuelf  with  the  acetats  of  the  toyallat  mciloii. 
Political  bigotry,  hovevet,  wu  not  anwrig  hii  fauiU;  iie  npfdiy 
drifted  into  libeniiara  aod  opfioaftion,  and  vaA  dlagracvd  in 
September  1S16  forhh  pamphlet  D*le  monarckU  tdtm  la  tiartt. 
He  had  to  leU  hli  libnry  and  hia  hooM  of  the  ValKe-auT-loup*. 
After  the  fall  of  Ms  Exponent,  the  due  T>ecxirs,  Chiteaabtf ud 
obtained  the  Beriia  embassy  (iBii),  from  which  he  was  Irans- 
Icmd  lo  London  (iSit),  and  he  also  acted  as  Frenrh  ptenl- 
poientiary  at  the  Congress  of  Venma  (laii).  He  here  made 
hJmsclf  mainly  responsiUe  for  the  {niquitous  invasion  at  Spain — 
an  eipedition  undertaken,  as  he  hlnnelf  admits,  vfth  the  idea 
ef  mloring  Fcench  pTeslige  by  a  mflitary  parade.  He  neit  i«- 
cdved  the  portfolio  of  foreign  aSain,  vhidi  he  soon  lost  by  his 
desertion  ol  his  colleagues  on  the  quealion  of  a  nduction  of  the 
fpleresi  on  the  national  debt.  After  another  Interlude  of  eSective 
pvmphletetring  in  opposition,  he  accepted  the  emhasgy  to  Rome 
in  1SJ7,  under  the  Martignac  administration,  hat  resigned  it  at 
PHnu  PoUgnac's  accession  to  office.  On  the  dolrnfall  of  the 
elder  branch  a(  the  Bourbons,  he  made  a  htilUanI  hat  inevitably 
Iruiilesj  pretai  from  the  tribune  In  defence  ol  the  principle  ol 
tegiiimacy.  Daring  the  fiist  half  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign  he  nai 
Kill  politically  active  *lih  his  pen,  and  published  a  UtrnMn  i*r 
It  cafliviu  dt  madami  la  dMckasi  de  Btrry  (1S3])  and  other 
pamphlets  in  whifii  he  made  himself  the  champion  of  the  eiiled 
dynasty,  but  as  yean  Increased  upon  hira,  »nd  Ihc  protpect 
of  his  again  performing  a  conspfcuDOs  part  dimioished,  he  re- 
lapsed into  an  attitude  of  complete  discnuragement.  WitConplz 
it  Vbeni  (iSjS),  Yit  it  RanU  (itu),  >nd  bit  traDsiation  of 
HDlon,  £e  Paradii  ptrdu  dt  ItHlun  (iS]6),  belong  to  the  irritlnga 
of  these  later  days.  He  died  on  the  »th  ef  JiJy  184S,  wboUy 
eihiutted  and  thoroughly  dlscootenied  with  himaelf  and  the 
world,  but  affectionately  tended  by  hit  old  friend  Madame 
Rtcimiet,  herself  deprived  of  sight  For  the  last  Eileen  yean 
of  his  life  he  had  been  engaged  on  his  Mtmoires,  and  his  chief 
distraction  had  been  his  daily  visit  to  Madame  R^camier,  at 
whose  house  he  met  the  European  celebrities.  He  was  buried 
In  the  Grand  Bf ,  an  islet  In  the  bay  of  St  Malo.  Shortly  after  his 
death  his  memory  was  revived,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed 
lo  much  advene  criticism,  by  the  publication,  with  sundry 
mutilations  as  has  been  luqlecled,  of  his  celebnted  Ulmmrii 
d'glIfr(-(l<K^s{I]  vols.,  1849-1850].  These  memoin  undoubtedly 
reveal  hia  vanity,  his  egotism,  the  frequent  hollowneu  of  bit 
professed  convictions,  and  his  incapacity  lor  sincere  ttUcb- 
ment,  cicepi,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Madame  Rtcamin.  Though 
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it  is  perhaps  ni 

Chateaubriand  ranks  rather  u  a  great  rbeloricisD  than  as  * 
great  poel.  Something  of  aflectalion  or  unreality  commanly 
interferes  with  the  enjoyment  o(  his  finest  works.  The  Clnii 
du  cliriillaaismt  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  special  pleading;  Alala 
ti  marred  by  its  unraithtulness  to  the  truth  of  undviliud  human 
nature,  Rait  by  the  perversion  ol  sentiroent  which  solicits  sym- 
pathy  For  a  contemptible  character.  Chateauhriand  is  chiefly 
tlgnificanl  as  marking  the  transition  from  the  old  classical  to  the 
modem  romantic  school.  The  fertility  of  Ideas,  vehemence  ol 
cipression  and  luiury  ol  natural  description,  which  he  shares 
with  the  romintldsts,  are  controlled  by  a  discipline  leamtin  the 
schnsl  of  their  predecessors.  His  palette,  always  brilliant,  is 
never  gaudy;  be  is  not  merely  1  painter  but  an  artist.  He  Is 
also  a  master  of  epigrammatic  and  ind»ve  sayings.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  truly  characteriatic  feature  of  his  genius  is  the 
peculiar  nucical  loutb  which  Matthew  Amohl  indicated  as  a 


note  of  Celtic  eittaction,  which  rrveals  some  occult  QUalilrfss 
familiar  object,  or  tinges  it  one  knows  not  bow,  with  "  Ibr  Lj-1 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land."  This  jncmnmumcable  fsit 
supplies  an  element  of  sincerity  to  Chateaubriand's  wtitinp 
which  goes  far  to  redeem  the  artifidal  effect  of  his  calnlalrd 
sophistry  and  set  declamation.  I(  b  also  fortunate  for  his  Uoe 
(hat  so  latge  a  part  of  his  writings  should  directly  or  indnvJ} 
refer  id  himself,  for  on  this  theme  he  always  writes  well.  Egot^a 
*u  fail  tnaatcr-passion,  and  beyond  his  intrepidity  and  the  lofli- 
nesi  of  his  Intellectual  carriage  his  character  presenu  little  10 
admire.  He  is  a  signal  instance  of  the  compaifbiliCy  of  genume 
poetic  emolian,  ol  sympathy  with  the  grander  aspects  both  o( 
man  and  nature  and  of  iminiGcenct  in  pecuniary  matten.  will 
ahtorption  in  self  and  general  strtiU'iy  ol  heart. 

^ .„      —  tf^Us  ot  CliMlraab 
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Ufmoira 
^Dflidl  nndation 

...    J.byA-TciMitad, , 

>ble  edition  U  voU.  iBvt-i^ai)  of  Ednund  Biit.    Thk  wot 
.  be  ■upplemenled  by  the  S^aKHiri  el  amiptnuLaiai  hra  uj 

e^KFi  dt  Jt~  Marnitr  {1  vols..  iB»,  ed.  Mnc  Ch.  L«Bcirmi«l. 
_  >  abo  t^™".  de  Marcdlln.  Oaltauhlaiid  tl  am  Itmpi  liBw.': 


(r«ta  KlOnin  aui  ttrnfin  U  vols.,  1B61,  new  1 

J  vols.,  1871) ;  other  articles  by  Sainle-Bwvc,  who 

-  nnewhat  pnjudlced  critic,  in  the  Fmiraiii  oMrmparuimi,  Toh. 

■ndU-i  CMwntodalw^i,  vbIk  i.,  ii.  and  ic;  ATnnuii  Zn^is, 

ol.  ill:  Pnmiwi  Lmidii.  voL  ilL;  A.  Vint,  £iwia  iwr  !•  io. 

/rondiH  a  XIK'  nicU  (1849);  M.  dt  Ukuit,  CUHutnuW 

Gnadj  lamini  fnmjaii;  Emile  Fa^*".  £i»^i 


jD^h  Bedier,  ia  Snda  ailigmiM  (IQOl).  deali  with  the  Ancricaa 
wrilino.     Some  correipondtve  wilfi  Salnte-Beuvc  was  cdilFd  bv 

b  the  Kmtdadtni  iiiinidti  (Oct.  'Vi). 

CRtTSAVBEIIAHT,  a  town  of  western  Fnnce,  capital  (tf  an 
arrondissement  fa  the  department  ol  Loire-InlMearf,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Chto,  40  m.  K.N.E.  a<  Nantes  by  rail 
Pop,  (i»o6)  S969.  Chlteaabiiant  takes  its  name  fnim  a  caiik 
foimded  m  the  nth  century  by  Brient,  count  of  PenthitiiB, 
remains  of  which,  consisting  of  a  square  donjon  and  toor  towcn. 
still  eiiBt.  Adjoining  it  it  another  caitle,  built  in  The  Eri  half 
of  the  ]6th  century  by  Jean  de  Tj.val,  and  famous  in  history  as 
the  residence  o(  Ftancoise  de  Foil,  mistress  of  Francia  1.  Of 
this  the  most  beautiful  feature  1b  the  coloanade  running  at  tight 
angles  to  the  main  building,  and  connecting  it  with  a  Kraceful 
pavilion.  It  is  occupied  by  *  small  museum  and  some  ol  the 
public  olSces.  Theie  is  alio  an  Int<^«siing  Komanesiiae  church 
dedicated  to  Si  Jean  de  B^rf.  Ch&tuubriant  is  the  seat  of  a 
sufaprefect  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance.  It  is  an  imponaat 
centre  on  the  Ouesl-fllat  railway,  and  has  Hide  in  agricullnial 
products.  The  manulacture  ol  leather,  agiicidiunl  ImplemeDU 
and  preserved  angelica  are  eairled  on.  In  1551  Henry  II.  signrd 
an  edict  against  the  reformed  religion  at  Chlteaubrlaat 

CBATEADDUH,  a  town  of  north  central  France,  capital  of 


it  of  Eun 


t-LoIr,  38  n. 


S,S.W,  oC  Chiitres  by  ran."  Pop.   (1906)   5805. 

on  an  eminence  near  the  left  lunk  of  the  Loire.    The  slmlt, 

which  are  straight  and  regular,  radiate  from  a  central  squaie. 

fires  in  iJJj  and  1870-  The  chlteau,  the  most  remarkaUe 
building  in  Ihe  town,  was  buill  In  great  part  by  Jean,  couni  of 
Dunoia,  and  bis  descendants.  Founded  in  the  loili  century,  and 
rebuill  in  the  nth  and  islh  centuries,  it  coasistiof  a  piincipal 
wingwitha  line  staircase  of  ibc  i6th  century,  aad,  at  rightaagles. 
a  aroailer  wing  adjoined  by  a  chapel.  To  the  left  of  ilie  courtyard 
thus  formed  rises  a  lofty  keep  of  the  nth  century.  Tbe  hne 
apartments  and  huge  kitchens  of  the  chlteau  are  in  keeping  with 
its  impoEing  eilcrior.  The  church  of  L*  Madekinc  dates  Iron 
the  iilh  ceatuiy;  Ihe  buildings  of  Ihe  abbey  lo  which  it  be- 
longed are  occupied  by  the  subprcfectuK.  the  law  court  aod  the 
hospilal.    The  medieval  cbuiches  ol  St  Valirien  aod  St  Jeao 
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•nd  iIk  niiMd  chipcl  of  Noln-Dime  du  Cluunpd  J,  of  ahich  the 
fatadc  is  the  R«iiiiuancc  %ty\t  now  fottna  tl»  (DttmtHi 
uiMlery,  uc  oihci  noublc  buildinci.  Tbc  public  iiul 
include  a  tiibunal  ol  fini  inilana  and  s  ct>mDiuiia] 
Flour-miUing,  tuiomf  uid  talbcTKlicouiCt 
Uctiue  of  bluiluu,  lilver  jewelry,  uiti  Hid  a 
pronincDt  indiutrfa.  Trade  u  in  caltie,  giain, 
CUleaudun  ICiuli^anum},  whkh  dale*  Iiom  Uw  Gatlo-Romaii 
period,  wti  in  tlu  middle  tga  the  cqriUU  of  Ibe  EonnUIup  of 


CH&TBAO-OOHTIBK, 


Kealem  Pnace,  cai^Ul  of 
;al  in  the  dcpaTtmcflt  of  Mayennci,  on  Ihc 
S.  by  E.  of  Laval  by  mad.  Pop.  (i«a6)  6Sjj. 
tiat  o(  St  Jean,  a  celic  ot  tbc  caitte.  data 


01  ill  < 

from  the  iilh  centuty.     Chlie 

IKefect  and  haa  a  tiibanal  of  Arst  Inatance,  a  communal  ooUc^ 

apjaning,  the  manufacture  of  urge,  flannel  and  oil,  and  il  an 
agricultural  market.  There  are  chalybeate  iptin^  date  to  the 
town.  Chitrau-Gontier  owes  its  origin  arkd  ita  name  to  a  caatle 
erected  in  the  Gnl  half  al  the  nth  century  by  Gunther,  the 
■leward  of  Fulk  Nerra  g(  Anjou,  on  the  site  i^  a  farm  betoAgilig 
to  the  Diotiiis  of  St  Aubin  d'Ansen.  On  ibe  extinction  of  the 
family,  tbe  lordship  waa  asaigned  by  Louia  XL  to  Philippe  de 
Comiiies.  The  town  luflcred  scvoelr  during  tbe  wan  of  the 
League.     In  1793  it  was  occupied  by  the  Vendcanl. 

CHiTUUNEUF.  LA  BBLLB,  the  name  popslacly  given  (o 
Res£e  de  RlEUX,  daughter  ol  Jean  de  Itirui,  aeigneur  tie 
Chatcauneul,  who  was  dcKcnded  from  one  of  the  grealeit 
[amilics  of  Brittany.  The  dates  both  ol  her  hirlh  and  death 
are  not  known.  She  was  maid  of  honour  lo  tk  queen-motba 
Catherine  de'  Media,  and  inapited  an  ardent  pauion  in  the  duha 
of  AniDU,hrotlK[of  ChulesIX.  TtiiiinuiguerkleiredthadDka 
from  Che  rnarriage  which  il  waa  deiired  lo  arrange  for  hiA  with 
Elizabeth  of  England;  hut  he  loon  abandoned  La  Belle  Chlteau. 
neul  for  Marie  of  Cleves  (iSp)-  The  court  then  wiihed  to  find 
B  huilnad  for  Rente  de  Rieui,  whoK  lioguUr  beauty  gave  her 
■n  influence  which  the  queen-motbcr  feared,  and  maichea  were 
in  turn  luggated  with  tbe  voivode  of  Traoiylvanii,  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  with  Du  Prat,  provoit  of  Patli,  and  with  Ibe  rount 
of  Briennc,  all  of  which  came  to  nothing.  Ultinatdy,  OB  the 
ground  that  the  had  been  lacking  in  leapeel  towards  the  queen. 
LouiM  of  Lorraine-Vaudfniont,  Reafe  waa  banished  fnjn  the 
court.  She  married  a  Florentine  named  Antiootti.  whom  she 
■tabbed  in  a  fit  of  Jealousy  (1577);  then  ahe  remarried,  her 
busband  being  Philip  Allovili,  who  in  15M  wai  killed  la  a  dael 
by  the  Grand  Prior  Hemy  of  Angonltme,  who  was  himgelt 
mortally  wounded. 

CHtTBAU'RBIf AOLT,  PHANCOU  LOUU  DB  ROUMBLR, 
MAaquiB  DE  (1637-1716),  Ficoch  idmlnl,  wu  tbe  fourth  >on 
of  the  third  marquis  of  Ch&leau-Renault.  The  family  va*  el 
Breton  origin,  but  had  been  long  settled  near  Bkris.  He  enlcted 
the  army  in  1658.  hut  in  1M1  was  Iranslerml  lo  the  nKvy,  which 
Louis  XIV.  was  eager  to  raise  lo  a  high  livd  of  ■lirngth.  After 
a  short  apprenticeship  he  wu  made  captain  in  i£66.  Ht>  early 
icrvicM  were  mostly  petfonmed  in  cruiies  against  the  Barbary 
pirates  UCit).  In  1673  he  was  named  tkif  i'licadrt.  and  he  waa 
promoted  ficHUiHiiil  ilnlraiia  armia  itatalii  in  1687.  During 
the  wars  up  lo  this  date  he  had  few  chances  of  distinctMin,  hut 
he  had  been  wounded  in  action  with  the  piralcs,  and  had  lieen 
on  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies.  When  war  broke  out  between 
England  and  France  after  the  revolution  of  i6JS.  he  was  in 
command  at  Brest,  and  was  chosen  lo  carry  tbe  troops  and 
stores  sen  I  by  the  French  king  to  the  aid  of  Jamea  II.  in  Ireland. 
Although  he  was  watched  by  Admiral  Herbert  (Lord  Torriogion, 
f  D,),  with  whom  he  fought  an  Indecisive  action  in  Banliy  Bay, 

manded  a  squadron  undet  Tourville  at  the  battle  of  Beachy 
Head  in  1690,  He  was  with  TouiviUe  in  the  attack  of  the 
Smyrna  convoy  in  i6qj,  and  wis  named  giand  cross  of  the 
order  of  Saint  Louis  in  the  same  year.  Though  in  conatant 
■ovice,  the  reduced  stale  of  the  French  navy  (owing  to  the 


fjnandal  erabairusoenlt  of  the  treuuij)  gave  him  tew  opening 
for  Gghtingat  k*  durinf  the  km  of  the  war. 

On  the  death  of  Tourville  in  trot  be  was  oamed  to  tbe  vacant 
poal  of  vice-adminl  al  France.  On  tbe  outbreak  ol  the  War  ol 
the  Speoiih  SncosaiDS  be  was  named  for  the  difficult  ta^  of 
protecting  the  Spanish  ihipi  which  were  to  bring  the  treasure 
from  America.  It  was  a  duty  of  eatreme  delicacy,  for  the 
Spuuartfa  were  unwilhng  to  obey  a  foreigner,  and  the  French 

his  own  potts,  a  scheme  which  the  Spanish  officials  were  sure  to 
resent  il  they  were  allowed  to  discover  what  was  meaiil.  With 
the  Btmoat  diScully  Chkieau- Renault  wu  able  to  hriig  Ihe 
galleons  as  fat  as  Vigo,  lo  which  port  he  steered  when  he  leaml 
that  a  poweiful  Enijish  and  Dutch  anniment  was  on  the  Spanish 
coast,  and  bad  to  recognise  that  the  Spanish  officers  would  not 
consent  to  make  for  a  French  harbour  or  for  Passages,  which  Ibey 
thought  too  near  France.  Hii  fleet  of  fifteen  French  and  three 
Spanish  warships,  having  under  their  care  twelve  galleons,  had 
anchored  co  the  Iind  of  September  in  Vigo  Bay.  Obstacles, 
some  of  an  official  diatacter,  and  others  due  to  the  poverty  of 
the  Spaniih  govarunmt  in  raources,  anxe  lo  delay  the  lauding 
id  the  Uxaiuib.  Hiere  was  no  adecjuate  garriaon  in  the  towri, 
aad  tbc  local  mHilia  was  unlrustworlby.  Knowing  that  he 
would  pnbohly  be  attacked,  (ThlteaU'Renaolt  strove  to  protect 
his  fleet  by  means  of  a  boom.  The  ordec  10  land  the  treasure 
was  delayed,  and  until  it  came  from  Madrid  nothing  could  be 
done,  since  according  to  law  it  should  have  been  landed  at  Cadia. 
iriiich  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  America-  At  last  the 
order  came,  and  the  bullion  wai  landed  imrler  the  care  of  the 
Galllcian  militia  which  was  ordered  to  escort  it  to  Lugo.  A  very 
large  part,  if  ru>t  Ihe  whole,  wai  [Sundered  by  the  mfUtiameii 
asd  the  fanners  whose  carts  had  been  commandeeted  for  the 
eemce.  But  the  bulk  of  the  eaerchandise  was  on  board  of  the 
gaUeona  when  the  aUied  fleet  appeared  outside  ol  the  bay  on  the 
imd  of  October  tjoi.  Sir  George  Roofce  and  hi*  colleague* 
leaolved  to  aitick.  The  fleet  wu  onying  1  body  ol'troopo 
which  had  been  sent  out  to  make  a  landing  at  Cadiz,  and 
had  been  beaten  off.  Tbe  fortifications  of  Vigo  were  weak  on  the 
sea  side,  and  on  Ihe  land  aide  there  were  none.    There  was 

ther  htnded  soldiers,  liie  fleet  of  twenty-four  sail  was  steered 
at  the  boom  and  broke  through  it,  while  the  troops  turned  the 
forts  and  had  no  difficulty  in  srattering  the  Galhdan  mihtia. 
In  the  bay  the  action  was  utterly  disastrous  to  the  French  and 
Spaniards.  Their  ships  were  all  taken  or  destroyed.  He  booty 
gained  waa  far  Icsa  than  the  allies  hoped,  but  the  damage  done 
10  the  French  and  Spanish  governments  was  gteat. 

Chiteau-Renault  suflered  no  loss  of  his  router's  favour  by  bii 
fafiofe  to  save  the  treasure.  The  king  eorisidered  him  free  from 
blame,  and  must  Indeed  have  known  that  the  admiral  had  been 


public 


rebuke.  The  Spaniih  government  declined  lo  _ 
of  grandee  which  was  to  have  been  the  reward  for  bringing  home 
the  bullion  safe.  But  in  1703  hewas  made  a  marshal  of  France, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Ueutenanl-general  of  Brittany.  The 
fight  in  Vigo  Bay  was  tbe  last  piece  of  active  service  peifonoed 
by  Ch&teau-Renaull.  In  170S  on  the  death  of  bis  nephew  he 
inhciiied  tbe  marquisale,  and  on  tbe  i5tb  of  November  i;i6 
he  died  in  Paris.  He  married  in  1684  Matie-Anne-Ben^  de  la 
Porte,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  count  of  Crozon.  His  eMttt 
son  was  killed  at  the  battle  ol  Malaga  T704,  and  anothcli  also 
a  naval  officer,  was  killed  by  accident  in  1708.  A  third  son, 
who  too  waa  a  naval  officer,  succeeded  him  in  the  title. 
A  life  of  Chlleau-Reniull  wh  publiihed  ui  T903  by  M.  Calo 
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CHATBAUBOnZ,     HARII     Aim     SB     MAILLT-HISLB. 
Docnissn  or  {1717-1744),  mistress  o(  Louia  XV.  ol  Fiance. 
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CHATEAUROUX— CHATELAINE 


of  1  niox  of  Miuria,     In  1740,  upon  i]m  dalh  ot  hn  fauibuid, 

the  marquii  de  li  Toumlle,  ihe  Ulncled  the  UteDlim  of  Leut* 
XV.;  ud  by  tbc  ud  of  ihc  due  dc  Ricbclieu,  who,  domliuinl 
by  Madune  de  Tcndii,  boped  to  rule  both  ihc  king  (sd  OtB  lUli, 
iheiuppLuilcdbcT  sister,  Madame  de  MtMy,  As  titulv  mbtnn 
in  1741.  Dinned  by  Rkhelieu,  die  tried  lo  uooe  the  klnc, 
dragging  him  ofl  to  the  umies.  uid  nefotiutd  Ihe  alUuKS 
wiihFrederickll.of  Pnusii,<ni744.  Herpolitlc*lrtfe,ko«mr, 
hu  been  euggented.  Her  triumph  after  tbe  pwing  db^nc* 
provoked  by  the  king's  illness  at  Met*  did  BlI  l>M  lODf,  tor  A» 
died  on  the  ath  of  Dccembei  1 744. 
S«Ed.aiiilJ.deCoiicDun,^DiKbiK^CUIaBiiiniiitissjBvi 
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CHATUUROnX,  a  town  of  ontnl  Fnnce,  c^ilUl  el  the 
depulment  of  Indn,  sjlulcd  fn  ■  tdiin  on  the  left  biak  of  tbo 
Indn,  SS  ni.S.  of  Orlcini  on  tbe  UUB  line  ol  the  Oilcwis  illlway. 
Pop.  (190&)  31,04s.  Jhe  M  town,  dsee  to  the  river,  forms  & 
Buclem  round  which  e  newer  uid  more  eiLensive  quirleri 
bordend  by  tioiilevird&,  hu  grown  up;  the  siburis  ot  5t 
ChriMopbe  ud  DioU  (t-*0  lie  on  the  ri^t  lank  of  the  lodn. 
The  ptindpiJ  biuldin^  of  ChAteetfloui  ere  the  bendiomc 
modem  church  o[  St  Andii.  in  Ihe  Getbic  ityle,  and  the  Chiinu 
Raoul,  of  Ibe  i4tb  and  i^h  centuria;  the  latUf  now  foim 
pan  of  the  preftctun.  The  hMd  de  ville  tontaia  a  libnry  and 
■  nmseum  which  possesses  a  coUection  of  pabiliajti  ol  the 
Flemish  school  ud  sonie  interesting  suaveiun  of  Napolotn  I. 
A  sUtue  of  Ceoaii  Henri  Bertnuid  (i77}'ia44)  stands  in  oae 
of  the  principal  squarei.  Cbtleaunut  is  the  seat  of  ■  prefect 
and  of  a  coun.  of  uiiin.  It  has  tribunali  of  £nt  instance  and 
of  commenc,  a  board  of  tnuje-arbimton,  a  branch  d  the  Bank 
of  Fnnce,  a  chamber  of  nmmerce,  t  lycie,  1  cnllcge  for  girli 
and  Iiainlng  colleges.  The  maanlsctvR  of  coarse  woollens  for 
mfliuu;  clothing  and  other  puiposei,  and  astate  tobacco-factory, 
occupy  Urge  numbtn  cd  the  tuhibitants.  Wool-qsining, 
irOD-fonnding,  brewing,  tuudng,  and  the  manufacture  ol  agri- 
cultural iioplemBnis  ue  ilso  caoied  otu  Trade  is  in  wool,  iron, 
grain,  sheep,  liibograpbic  Mooe  and  iealber.  The  castle  from 
which  ChUeauroui  tikes  its  ruune  was  foiuided  afiout  the 
middle  d  the  loih  ceolury  by  Raonl,  prince  of  DCola,  and 
during  the  middle  ages  wat  the  seat  of  ■  aeiEniory,  wUdi  «aa 
raised  to  Ihe  nnk  of  oountsbip  in  1497,  and  In  1616,  wbeg  it 
was  hdd  by  Henry  II.,  prince  ol  Condf,  to  that  of  duchy.  In 
I7jt  it  returned  to  the  aowu,  and  wa*  given  by  LoulsXV.  in 
1744  10  Ua  mtstras,  Marie  AJine  de  HaiUy-Nele,  ducbca  of 
Chitouiwii. 

GHATUO-THIEBRY,  a  town  of  Dorthem  Fnnce,  capital 
ol  in  arrondissenienl  in  the  depaitmeat  of  Aisne,  S9  ni-  EN.E. 
of  Paris  on  the  Eastern  railway  to  Nancy.  Pop.  (ifoi)  M71. 
Chiteau-Thlerry  ia  built  on  tiling  gniand  on  tlw  right  bank  of 
the  Mane,  ova  which  a  fine  stone  bridge  leads  lo  the  luburb 
of  MitiK.  On  the  quay  stands  a  marble  statue  enclcd  ID  the 
memory  of  La  Fontaine,  who  was  bora  in  the  town  in  i6ir; 
hit  bouM  i*  Will  pmervcd  in  the  street  thai  bears  hit  name. 
On  the  1^  of  a  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  li  said  to  hatre 
bocD  buUt  by  Charles  Manel  for  the  Ftankish  king,  Thieny  IV., 


■odteplaildy  the  origin  of  the  name  ot  tlw  lowB.  Tbedddicle 
it  a  gateway  flanked  by  masaive  round  towen,  known  aa  the 
Pone  Saint-Pierre.  A  belfry  of  the  15th  century  and  Ibe  ilniith 
of  S(  Crtpli  ol  the  nmc  period  are  of  •ddk  JBitmi.  The  ia» 
b  Ihe  scat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  a  tribunal  of  finl  IhsIjikt  and 
a (onuBunal college.  TheditlincliveinduMTy itihcnianufaclure 
einatheiulicalaBdinatiGBlinitranKnis,  Then  is  trade  in  the 
white  wine  of  the  ael^bouilraod,  and  hi  tbeep,  cattle  and  agricul- 
taral  prodncli.  Cyptun,  nillMoaeand  pavlDg^toir  areqoarried 
in  the  vidnity.  Chltcan-Thierry  was  lomxrly  the  capital  of  the 
dlMrict  of  Brie  PouUleuae,  and  received  the  title  of  duchy  from 
CbaiicalX.  la  i]66.  It  was  captured  by  the  EnglBh  in  i4>i, 
by  Charlei  V.  1b  1544,  and  sackedby the  Spaniahtn  ijqi.  During 
the  wan  of  the  Fninde  it  was  pillaged  in  1651;  and  in  the  cam- 
paign at  Igi4  It  suffered  severriy.  On  the  nth  of  FeimiTy 
of  the  Utter  year  ihe  Ruito-Piuitian  forcea  were  beaten  by 
Napoleon  in  the  neighbourhood. 

caATBJUH  (Med.  Lai.  fosiitJmiu,  from  «uMf».  a  canle), 
hi  France  originally  merely  the  equivalent  of  the  English  can  ellin. 
Ij.  (he  commander  of  a  cattle.  With  Ihe  growth  of  the  fewtil 
tyilea,  however,  the  liLlt  giincii  in  France  s  special  signiEcance 
which  It  never  acquired  Id  Engtind,  as  implying  Ihe  jnbdic- 
tlon  of  which  the  castle  became  the  centre.  The  cMMsJii  was 
originally,  in  Camlingian  times,  an  omtiil  of  the  coudI;  with 
the  devdopment  of  feudalism  the  office  became  a  fief,  and  so 
ultimstely    hereditary.      In    this    as    in    other    respects    tiie 

the  tvo  titles  were  combined,  but  more  usually  in  those  provincn 
where  there  were  ch&lelains  then  were  no  viicounts.  and  vice 
versa.  The  title  chltelain  conlinued  alu  10  be  applied  lo  the 
Inferior  ofitcer,  or  cateitrgr  tkitdaiH,  nAia  was  merdy  a  castellan 
in  the  En^ith  tense.  The  power  and  tiaiia  d  diiielaim 
neccstarily  varied  greatly  at  dillereni  periods  and  place*. 
Usually  their  taak  in  the  feudal  hienrchy  wu  equtvalCDt  la 
that  of  the  timple  nn  (riMiiniu),  between  Ibe  baran  and  the 
chaiditr;  but'  occlslontlly  ihey  were  great  nobles  with  u 
extensive  jurisdiction,  as  in  Ibe  Low  Countries  (see  Bdictavi). 
This  varUtlon  was  most  marked  in  the  d1i«,  wherein  Iheslnig^ 
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rising  power  of  the  comraunet,  Tlie  ikJtfUtmt  UatUMamia},  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  chltelab,  at  a  lertilorlal  divition  for  certain 
judldtl  and  administrative  purposes,  survived  the  ditappeaiucc 
of  the  IltU  and  office  of  Ihe  chlteUin  in  France,  and  continued 
till  the  Revolution. 
See  AcfaUle  Ludiriiv,  Mtimd  itt  iaaUmKnn  fmctiiB  (Pans, 
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akeepeiof  aouUe),  tbeDittroiof  t  cattle.  From  the  custom 
of  a  chatelaine  to  carry  the  keys  of  tbe  ctalle  smpended  fmm  her 
gitdk,  the  word  it  now  tpplinl  lo  the  collection  of  ihoit  chaint. 
often  worn  by  ladleii  lo  which  are  attached  various  smaQ 
aitidei  of  doDMtk  and  tuikt  use.  as  keji,  penkiufe,  necdleaue, 
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